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PETR 

E'TRARCH  (Francis),  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
names  in  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  was  born 
July  zo,  1304,  at  Arezzo  in  Tufcany.  His  father,  Pe- 
tracco  or  Petraccolo,  was  a  notary  in  Florence,  who,  with 
his  wife,  was  exiled  in  i3oz  (tire  year  of  the  banilhment 
of  Dante),  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Arezzo.  After 
fome  changes  of  abode,  his  parents,  having  loft  all  hopes 
of  being  reftored,  carried  him,  then  about  eight  years  old, 
to  Avignon.  In  that  city,  and  in  Carpentras,  he  parted 
his  youth,  receiving  inftrudtions,  according  to  the  mode 
of  the  age,  in  grammar,  dialedlics,  and  rhetoric.  He  then 
ftudied  the  civil  law  at  Montpellier  and  Bologna,  fpend- 
ing  four  years  in  the  former  city,  and  two  in  the  latter. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  rifen  to 
eminence  in  the  legal  profeflion,  had  he  chofen  to  purfue 
it,  but  he  was  one  of  the  numerous  deferters  from  the 
law  to  polite  literature.  Hehashimfelf  mentioned,  that 
his  father,  who  had  fet  his  heart  upon  feeing  his  fon  in 
the  dodtorial  robes,  having  heard  that  he  had  the  poets 
and  orators  more  frequently  in  his  hands  than  the  code, 
came  fuddenly  one  day  to  his  chamber,  and  began  a 
fearch  for  the  obnoxious  books.  Finding  fome  of  them 
in  a  corner,  he  threw  them  into  the  fire,  upon  which  poor 
Francis  began  to  make  bitter  lamentations.  His  father, 
moved  to  companion,  reftored  him  out  of  the  flames  a 
half-burnt  Virgil  and  Cicero’s  Rhetoric,  telling  him  with 
a  fmile  that  he  gave  him  leave  now  and  then  to  folace 
himfelf  with  thofe  authors.  Petrarch  further  mentions 
as  a  reafon  for  his  delertion  of  the  law,  that  he  found  it 
impoflible  at  that  period  to  pradlife  it  in  an  honourable 
manner. 

At  the  age  of  zz  he  returned  to  Avignon,  and  about 
that  time  he  loft  both  his  parents.  Finding  himfelf  in 
indifferent  circumftances,  he,  together  with  his  younger 
brother  Gherardo,  enrolled  himfelf  in  the  clerical  order, 
but  only  received  the  tonfure.  There  was  then  at  Avig¬ 
non  Jacopo  Colonna,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Lombes,  fon  of 
Stefano,  who,  on  the  famous  quarrel  with  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  had,  with  all  his  family,  retired  into  France.  This 
perfon,  becoming  acquainted  with  Petrarch,  contradled 
an  intimatefriendftiip  with  him,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  attachment  he  preferved  during  his  whole  life  to 
the  houfe  of  Colonna.  With  fuch  a  patron  lie  might 
have  expedled  a  rapid  advancement  in  the  ecciefiaftical 
profeflion  ;  but  it  appears  that  his  inclinations  and  habits 
of  life  were  little  conformable  to  the  clerical  chara&er. 
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He  was  the  more  unfitted  for  this  profeflion  by  that 
amorous  paflion  which  is  fo  confpicuous  a  circumftance 
in  his  life  and  writings,  and  which  commenced  in  13Z7, 
wdien  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Who  was  that 
Laura  whom  he  has  rendered  fo  celebrated  by  his  poems, 
became  a  fubjedf  of  controverfy  even  in  his  life-time, and 
has  ever  fince  exercifed  the  inquifitive  talents  of  critics 
and  biographers.  The  Italians  thetnfelves,  however,  now 
acquiefce  in  the  proofs  adduced  by  the  Abbe  de  Sade, 
that  flie  was  a  married  woman,  the  daughter  of  Audebert 
de  Noves,  fyndic  of  Avignon,  and  the  wife  of  Hugh,  fon 
of  Paul  de  Sade.  The  nature  of  his  love  has  alfo  been  a 
matter  of  difpute;  for,  while  many  have  held  it  to  have 
been  a  mere  platonic  attachment,  others  have  confidered 
it  as  an  ordinary  human  aftedlion.  If  the  reprefentation 
of  Petrarch  himfelf,  not  only  in  his  poems,  but  in  his 
letters  and  ferious  writings,  are  to  be  trufted,  it  .was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  real  and  violent  paflion,  which  for  a  long  courfe 
of  years  kept  his  mind  in  agitation, .  and  influenced  the 
tenor  of  his  life.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  void 
of  criminality;  and  no  fufpicion  refts  upon  the  virtue  of 
Laura. 

One  of  the  methods  taken  by  Petrarch  to  combat  his 
unfortunate  paflion  was  frequent  travelling,  by  which  he 
alfo  gratified  his  avidity  for  inftrudfion,  and  a  reftleflnefs 
which  was  inherent  in  his  conftitution.  In  1330  he  ac¬ 
companied  Jacopo  Colonna  to  his  new  bilhopric  of 
Lombes,  wjiere  he  palled  t lie  fummer,  and  then  returned 
with  him  to  Avignon.  That  prelate  introduced  him  to 
his  brother,  cardinal  Giovanni  Colonna,  who  was  thence¬ 
forth  one  of  his  principal  patrons,  and  in  whofe  palace  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  age. 
He  made  a  more  extenfive  tour  in  1333,  taking  his  courfe 
through  Paris  into  Flanders,  and  thence  to  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelie  and  Cologne,  and  returning  by  Lyons  to  Avignon. 
By  this  journey  his  acquaintance  with  men  and  manners 
was- much  augmented;  but  what  he  faw  abroad  had  no 
eftedt  in  diminifning  that  ardent  prediledtion  which  he 
always  manifefted  for  his  native  country.  A  new  Pope 
having  fucceeded  to  the  pontifical  chair  in  1334,  under 
the  name  of  Benedidt  XII.  Petrarch  began  that  courfe  of 
remonftrance  on  the  delertion  of  Rome,  and  the  removal 
of  the  holy  fee  to  Avignon,  which  was  ever  after  one  of 
the  favourite  topics  of  his  eloquence  in  profe  and  verfe. 
He  took  a  journey  to  his  beloved  Italy  in  1336,  and  vilited 
with  filial  and  uaflical  reverence  all  the  monuments  of 
B  antiquity 
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antiquity  which  ftill  render  Rome  fo  interefting.  Curi- 
ofity,  or  the  necefiity  of  diflipation  to  his  mind,  induced 
him  to  prolong  his  journey,  fo  that  he  did  not  return  to 
Avignon  till  the  fummer  of  1337. 

The  love  of  Petrarch  was  not  of  a  kind  to  exclude 
tranfitory  amours;  and  the  manners  of  the  time  were 
little  reftraint  to  fuch  an  indulgence.  It  appears  that  the 
birth  of  a  natural  fon,  who  died  when  a  young  man,  mud 
be  referred  to  this  year.  He  had  not  long  been  returned 
to  Avignon  before  he  refolved  upon  that  retreat  which 
has  made  the  name  of  Valchiufa,  or  Vauclufe,  fo  famous 
in  the  annals  of  love  and  poetry.  This  place,  fituated  in 
the  county  of  Provence,  where  the  river  Sorgue  fprings 
from  a  rocky  cavern,  is  a  romantic  folitude,  well  fuited 
both  to  the  lover  and  the  ftudent ;  and  Petrarch  feems 
to  have  enjoyed  it  in  both  capacities.  He  laments, 
indeed,  that  his  paflion,  fo  far  from  being  extinguilhed 
by  folitude,  was  rendered  more  forcible  ;  but  w'e  may 
fuppofe  that  the  pleafure  he  felt  in  making  it  the  theme 
of  fo  many  beautiful  verfes  was  a  compenfation  for  fuf- 
ferings,  probably  more  fanciful  than  real. 

He  purchafed  a  fmall  houfe  and  farm  in  this  fequeftered 
fpor,  which  was  his  favourite  refidence  for  many  years. 
Here  he  compofed  not  only  the  greateft  part  of  his  verna¬ 
cular  poetry,  but  many  of  his  epiftles  in  Latin  profe  and 
verfe,  and  of  his  eclogues.  Here  he  alfo  wrote  his  books 
on  a  Solitary  Life,  and  on  Religious  Tranquillity,  and 
made  a  commencement,  in  1339,  of  the  poem  on  which 
he  moft  valued  himfelf,  his  “Africa.”  He  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  bury  himfelf,  however,  in  his  retreat,  but  madeoc- 
cafional  vifits  to  Avignon,  and  to  other  places. 

The  literary  reputation  confequent  upon  his  writings 
now  began  to  make  him  extenlively  known.  One  of  its 
moft  flattering  efrefts  was  a  letter  addrefled  to  him  by 
Robert  king  of  Naples,  the  greateft  proteftor  of  letters 
and  learned  men  in  that  age.  This  connexion  was  a 
prelude  to  the  higheft  honour  which  could  be  conferred 
upon  him  as  a  poet,  and  which  makes  an  a;ra  in  his  life. 
The  ancient  cuftom  of  folemnly  crowning  eminent  poets 
in  the  capitol  of  Rome  had  for  fome  ages  fallen  into  dif- 
ule.  From  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  13th  century  the 
lionour  of  the  laurel  had  indeed  occaflonally  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  poets,  but  not  in  that  place,  nor  with  the 
former  ceremonials.  Petrarch  had  for  fome  time  in¬ 
dulged  the  hope  of  attaining  this  diftinftion,  when,  in 
Auguft  1340,  he  unexpectedly  received  a  letter  from  the 
Roman  fenate  urging  him  to  come  and  take  the  laurel 
in  their  city  ;  and  a  few  hours  after,  he  was  greeted  with 
a  ietter  from  the  chancellor  of  the  univerflty  of  Paris, 
containing  a  fimilar  application  in  favour  of  that  capital. 
It  may  be  conceived  how  much  a  man,  naturally  fond  of 
applaufe,  would  be  gratified  with  fuch  a  rivalry  between 
the  two  moft  famous  cities  in  Europe.  He  wavered  for 
fome  time  in  his  choice,  but  at  length  his  own  inclina¬ 
tion,  and  the  advice  of  cardinal  Colonna,  determined  him 
for  Rome.  As  he  thought  it  a  neceflary  form  previoufly 
to  fubmit  to  an  examination  of  his  learning  and  talents, 
he  gave  king  Robert  the  honour  of  being  his  examinant, 
and  accordingly  repaired  to  Naples  in  March  1341.  His 
reception  from  that  monarch  was  of  the  moft  flattering 
kind,  and  they  converfed  together  on  terms  of  literary 
equality.  During  three  days  Petrarch,  in  prefence  of  the 
king  and  his  whole  court,  fuftained  his  trials,  which  re¬ 
lated  not  to  poetry,  but  to  all  the  fciences  then  cultivat¬ 
ed  ;  and,  in  fine,  he  was  declared  worthy  of  the  crown. 
Robert  alfo  decorated  him  with  the  honorary  title  of  his 
chaplain,  and  appointed  one  of  his  courtiers  to  aflift  in 
his  name  at  the  ceremony  in  the  capitol.  At  Rome  he 
was  received  by  his  friend  the  fenator  Orfi  count  of  An- 
guillara,  who  fixed  upon  Eaiter  day  for  the  time  of  con¬ 
ferring  the  deftined  honour.  On  that  day,  which  was 
the  8th  of  April,  1341,  “  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation 
(fays  Gibbon)  was  performed  in  the  capitol,  by  his  friend 
and  patron  the  fupreme  magiftrate  of  the  republic. 
Twelve  patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  fcarlet;  fix  re- 


prefentatives  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families,  in  greert 
robes,  with  garlands  of  flowers,  accompanied  the  prccef- 
fion  ;  in  the  midft  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  fenator, 
count  Anguillara,  a  kinfman  of  the  Golonna,  aflumed 
his  throne  ;  and,  at  the  voice  of  a  herald,  Petrarch  arofe. 
After  difcourfing  on  a  text  of  Virgil,  and  thrice  repeating 
his  vows  for  the  profperity  of  Rome,  he  knelt  before  the 
throne,  and  received  from  the  fenator  a  laurel  crown,  with 
a  more  precious  declaration,  ‘  This  is  the  reward  of 
merit!’  The  people  fhouted,  ‘Long  life  to  the  Capitol 
and  the  poet !’  A  fonnet  in  praife  of  Rome  v/as  accepted 
as  the  effufion  of  genius  and  gratitude;  and,  after  the 
whole  procefllon  had  vifited  the  Vatican,  the  profane 
wreath  was  fufpended  before  the  fhrine  of  St.  Peter.  In 
the  aft  or  diploma  which  was  prefented  to  Petrarch,  the 
title  and  prerogatives  of  poet-laureat  are  revived  in  the 
Capitol  after  the  lapfe  of  1300  years ;  and  he  receives  the 
perpetual  privilege  of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a  crown  of 
laurel,  ivy,  or  myrtle;  of  afluming  the  poetic  habit;  and 
of  teaching,  difputing,  interpreting, and  compofing,  in  all 
places  whatfoever,  and  on  all  fubjeftsof  literature.  The 
grant  was  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  fenate  and 
people  ;  and  the  charafter  of  citizen  wras  the  recompenfe 
of  his  affeftion  for  the  Roman  name.” 

From  Rome  the  poet  went  to  Parma,  wdiere  he  pafled 
fome  time  with  his  proteftors  the  lords  of  Correggio,  and 
employed  himfelf  in  finifhing  his  “  Africa.”  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  from  this  family  that  he  obtained  the  dignity  of  an 
archdeacon  in  the  church  of  Parma.  At  the  acceflion  of 
pope  Clement  VI.  in  134a,  Petrarch  was  one  of  the  am- 
bafladors  fent  to  compliment  him  in  the  name  of  the  fe¬ 
nate  and  people  of  Rome  ;  foon  after  which  a  priory  in 
the  diocefe  of  Pifa  was  conferred  upon  him  through  the 
favour  of  the  fame  pope.  In  the  fo1  lowing  year  he  com¬ 
pofed  his  curious  “Dialogue  with  St.  Auguftine,”  in 
which  he  confefles  the  paflion  for  Laura,  which  ftill  held 
dominion  over  his  foul.  That  this  confefiion  v/as  rather 
fentimentai  and  rhetorical  than  penitentiary,  is  evidenr, 
as  he  makes  no  mention  in  it  of  a  connexion  which  about 
this  time  made  him  the  father  of  a  fecond  natural  child. 

In  the  year  1348  Petrarch  vifited  Padua  for  the  firft 
time,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Jacopo  da  Car¬ 
rara,  who  was  one  of  his  great  friends  and  admirers;  and 
it  was  this  year  that  was  remarkable  for  the  univerfal 
peftilence  which  ravaged  all  Europe,  and  one  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  to  it  was  the  celebrated  Laura.  How  Petrarch  was 
affefted  with  this  intelligence  may  be  judged  from  an 
entry  made  by  him  in  his  manufcript  of  Virgil,  preferved 
in  the  Ambrofian  library  at  Milan;  which,  after  mention¬ 
ing  the  date  of  his  firft  view  of  her  at  the  church  of  St. 
Clara  in  Avignon,  and  of  her  death  on  the  anniverfary 
of  the  fame  day  twenty-one  years  after,  proceeds  to  fay, 
that  “  he  has  written  a  memorial  of  the  faft  in  this  place, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  frequently  reminded,  that,  there 
being  nothing  now  left  which  ought  to  give  him  pleafure 
in  this  world,  he  ftiould  think  of  his  removal  from  it." 
This  Ample  and  private  note  is  perhaps  a  ftronger  tefti- 
mony  of  the  reality  of  his  attachment  to  her,  than  all  the 
verfes  in  which,  while  he  celebrates  her  perfections,  be 
ftudies  to  advance  his  own  poetical  reputation. 

The  fame  peftilence  deprived  him  of  his  great  patron, 
cardinal  Colonna ;  but  he  was  now  in  fuch  general  efteem, 
that  wherever  he  went  he  was  fure  of  an  honourable  re¬ 
ception  from  perfons  of  the  firft  rank.  He  pafted  a  year 
or  two  at  Parma,  Carpi,  and  Mantua,  and  in  1350  again 
vifited  Padua,  where  Jacopo  de  Carrara,  in  order  to  detain 
him,  procured  him  a  canonry.  From  that  city  he  wrote 
a  very  eloquent  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  exhort¬ 
ing  him  to  come  into  Italy  for  the  purpofe  of  remedying 
the  many  evils  with  which  that  country  was  opprefled. 
Sentiments  of  piety  induced  him  to  take  a  journey  to 
Rome  in  this  holy  or  jubilee  year;  and  in  the  w’ay  he 
faw  for  the  firft  time  Florence,  the  place  whence  he  de¬ 
rived  his  origin,  and  where  he  had  feveral  perfonal  friends. 
At  Rome  he  gave  fcope  both  to  his  religious  and  his  an¬ 
tiquarian 
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liquafian  Feelings.  Returning  thence  to  Padua,  he  took 
occafion  to  pay  Tome  vifits  to  Venice,  where  he  contracted 
a  friendthip  with  the  celebrated  doge  Andrew  Dandolo, 
and  employed  himfelf,  though  unfuccefsfully,  in  medi¬ 
ating  a  peace  between  that  republic  and  Genoa. 

The  Florentines, in  the  mean  time,  affiamed  thata  perfon 
fo  much  refpefted  throughout  Italy  thould  be  an  exile 
from  his  proper  country,  determined  not  only  to  redo  re 
him  the  confifcated  property  of  his  family,  but  to  invite 
him  to  take  a  part  in  their  newly-founded  univerlity. 
For  this  purpofe  they  fent  to  him  his  friend  Boccacio, 
with  a  public  letter  drawn  up  in  the  mod:  urgent  and  re- 
fpeftful  terms.  Petrarch  at  fird  feemed  inclined  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  wiflies  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  but,  changing 
his  mind,  he  returned  to  France,  and  paffed  two  years  at 
Vauclufe  and  Avignon,  in  Decerfiber  1352,  he  was  a 
witnefs  of  the  death  of  Clement  VI.  and  the  eleftion  of 
Innocent  VI.'  This  pope,  who  had,  with  the  vulgar, 
connected  in  his  imagination  the  ideas  .of  poet  and  ma¬ 
gician,  fitowed  little  favour  to  Petrarch,  who  therefore 
re-vifited  Italy  without  having  been  prefented  to  the  new 
pontiff.  He  went  to  Milan  with  the  intention  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  farther  ;  but  he  was  received  with  fo  much  kind- 
nefs,  and  with  fuch  preffing  folicitations  to  flay,  by  Gio¬ 
vanni  Vifconti,  its  archbifhop  and  fovereign,  that  he  was 
conftrained  to  take  up  his  abode  there.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  council  of  date,  and  in  1354  was  fent  to  Venice 
to  make  another  ed’ort  for  pacifying  the  two  hodile  re¬ 
publics;  but  his  eloquence  again  proved  fruitlefs.  Upon 
the  death  of  Giovanni,  Petrarch  attached  himfelf  to  his 
nephew  Galeazzo,  by  whom  he  was  always  highly  honour¬ 
ed.  In  the  fame  year  he  went  to  Mantua  to  meet  the 
emperor,  who,  having  at  length  come  to  Italy,  fent  an 
equerry  to  Milan  to  conduft  into  his  prefence  the  perfon 
of  whofe  fame  he  had  heard  fo  much.  Petrarch  met  with 
a  mod  gracious  reception  ;  but  the  hopes  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  of  great  advantages  to  his  dear  country  from  the 
vifit  of  this  monarch  all  vanifhed  upon  his  difhonourable 
retreat  a  few  months  afterwards.  Petrarch  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion  wrote  a  letter  of  very  free  cenfure  to  the  emperor, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  delivered  :  at  lead, 
no  coldnefs  enfued  between  them;  for  when,  in  1356, 
Petrarch  was  fent  by  Galeazzo  Vifconti  to  the  emperor  at 
Prague,  to  diffuade  him  from  hodilities  againd  that  fa¬ 
mily,  he  was  treated  with  thegreated  regard, and  brought 
back  a  favourable  anfwer ;  and  not  long  after,  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  imperial  diploma  conferring  on  him  the  title  of 
count-palatine. 

His  fondnefs  for  folitude  induced  him  to  take  a  villa 
three  miies-from  Milan,  called  Linterno,  where  lie  paffed 
his  fummers.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  giving  an  intereding 
account  of  his  manner  of  life  at  this  period,  both  in 
Milan  and  in  his  country  retreat,  he  fpeaks  much  of  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  fubduing  certain  inclinations  which 
appear  always  to  have  put  his  virtue  to  the  greated  trial. 
Devotional  pra&ices  were  one  of  his  refources  againd 
temptation,  to  which  he  joined  very  affiduous  occupation 
in  reading  and  writing,  both  by  night  and  by  day.  He 
mentions  having  had  thoughts  of  retiring  to  a  neigh- 
bouring  convent ;  but,  on  conlideration,  he  preferred  oc- 
cafional  vifits  to  it.  Indeed,  from  the  complacency  with 
which  he  fpeaks  of  the  great  honour  paid  him  by  Galeazzo 
and  his  court,  and  by  all  the  people  of  Milan,  he  feems 
to  have  been  little  difpofed  to  quit  the  world.  He  al¬ 
ludes  to  his  date  of  fortune  in  fuch  terms  as  to  imply  that 
it  paffed  a  moderate  competence. 

In  1360,  Petrarch  was  fent  by  Galeazzo  to  Paris,  to 
congratulate  king  John  on  his  liberation  from  his 
Englilh  captivity;  and  his  reception  in  that  capital  was  ah- 
fwerable  to  the  celebrity  of  his  name.  The  ravages  com¬ 
mitted  by  foreign  troops  in  Lombardy,  and  a  new  vifita- 
tion  of  the  plague,  caufed  him  in  1361  to  remove  to  Pa¬ 
dua,  which  was1  thenceforth  his  ordinary  refidence.  The 
pope  had  now  fo  far  overcome  his  prejudice  againd  the 
poet,  that  lie  offered  him  the  place  of  apodolic  fecretary, 
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which  he  declined  ;  as  he  alfo  did  a  very  preffing  invitation 
from  John  king  of  France  to  refideathis  court.  In  1362 
he  took  refuge  from  the  pedilence  in  Venice,  which  city 
he  feveral  times  vifited  in  the  fubfequent  years,  being  An¬ 
gularly  beloved  and  honoured  by  its  mod  didinguiffied 
inhabitants. 

Urban  V.  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  pontifical  chair, 
prefented  Petrarch  with  a  canonry  of  Carpentras,  for  the 
purpofe  of  attracting  him  to  his  court.  To  this  pope  he 
wrote  a  very  long  epidle,  in  which,  with  great  freedom  and 
a  pathetic  eloquence,  he  urged  him  to  redore  the  ponti¬ 
fical  feat  to  Rome.  In  fa  ft,  Urban  did  enter  that  capital 
in  the  following  year,  on  which  occafion  Petrarch  expreffed 
his  joy  and  his  future  hopes  in  another  elaborate  epidle. 
The  pope  had  a  great  defire  of  a  perfonal  interview  with 
one  who  infpired  him  with  fo  much  edeem  ;  and  gave  him 
feveral  invitations  for  that  purpofe.  Advanced  years  and 
the  infirmities  to  which  he  now  became  fubjeft,  retarded 
Petrarch’s  refolution  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  father  of 
Chridendom  in  his  proper  refidence;  but  at  length  in 
1370,  he  undertook  the  journey.  Having  fird  made  his 
will,  he  departed  from  Padua;  but,  on  arriving  at  Fer¬ 
rara,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fevere  illnefs,  and  returned 
to  Padua.  He  retired  to  his  villa  of  Arqua  near  that 
city,  where  he  was  fcarcely  fettled  before  he  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  hearing  of  Urban’s  return  to  Avignon,  where 
he  foon  after  died.  His  fucceffor  Gregory  XI.  wrote  a 
letter  to  Petrarch  expreffive  of  his  edeem,  and  his  wifhes 
to  ferve  him  ;  but  a  quiet  retreat  was  now  what  he  mod 
defired.  He  was  however  condrained  in  1373  to  under¬ 
take  a  journey  to  Venice,  on  account  of  his  patron  Fran- 
cefco  da  Carrara,  who,  having  had  a  difference  with  the 
republic,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  condition  of  fend¬ 
ing  his  fon  to  afk  pardon  and  fwear  fidelity,  and  was 
very  defirous  that  Petrarch  diould  accompany  him.  It 
was  alfo  to  be  his  office  to  harangue  the  Venetian  fenate; 
but,  on  making  the  attempt,  he  was  fo  overcome  by  the 
dignity  of  the  affembly  and  his  own  fatigue,  that  he  dood 
filent.  The  difcourfe  was  deferred  till  the  next  day,  on 
which  he  happily  fucceeded.  On  his  return  to  his  villa 
of  Arqua,  he  fell  into  a  date  of  languor,  in  which  he 
paffed  the  concluding  months  of  his  life.  At  length,  in 
the  night  of  July  18,  1374,  he  was  attacked  with  an  apo- 
pieftic  or  epileptic  fit,  and  was  (according  to  the  mod 
probable  of  feveral  accounts)  found  dead  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  in'  his  library,  with  his  head  reding  on  a  book.  His 
death  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  the  friends  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  prince  of  Carrara,  who  had  always  entertained 
a  high  edeem  for  him,  repaired  with  his  whole  court  to 
Arqua,  to  attend  his  funeral ;  and  his  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  nobility,  the  military  officers,  the  clergy, 
and  the  univerfity.  Sixteen  doftors  of  laws,  in  their  ap¬ 
propriate  habits,  carried  the  bier,  which  was  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold,  enriched  with  ermine.  The  procellion 
moved  from  Petrarch’s  houfe  to  the  parochial  church  of 
the  village  of  Arqua,  where  Bonaventura  di  Peraga  de¬ 
livered  an  oration  upon  the  celebrated  writer;  and,  after 
tjie  funeral-fervice,  his  remains  were  depofited,  agreeably 
to  his  lad  will,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna,  which  he 
had  founded.  His  chief  heir,  Francefco  di  Borfano, 
caufed  a  marble  monument  to  be  erefted  to  him  near  the 
church,  with  the  following  infeription,  from  the  pen  of 
Petrarch  himfelf : 

Frigida  Francifci  lapis  hie  tegit  offa  Petrarcae : 

Sufcipe,  Virgo  parens,  animam  !  fate  Virgine,  parce, 
Feffaquejam  terris  cceli  requiefcatin  arce. 

MCCCLXXIV.  xviii  Julii. 

Befides  the  above,  there  are  two  other  inferiptions  on 
this  monument.  Paolo  Valdezocco,  a  fubfequent  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Petrarch’s  villa,  caufed  a  brafs  effigy  of  the  poet 
to  be  placed  upon  it,  with  a  new  infeription.  This  effigy 
was  afterwards  mutilated  by  a  mifehievous  foldier,  and  at 
a  later  period  the  tomb  itlelf  wTas  broken  open  by  fome 
villains,  who  carried  off  part  of  the  bones  which  it  con¬ 
tained. 
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tained.  The  plunderers,  however,  were  taken  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  in  1532.  Of  this  tranfadtion  Tommafini  has  given 
a  circumftantial  hiftory  in  his  Petrarcha  Redivivus  ;  Patav. 
1601.  4to. 

Petrarch  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft  memorable 
characters  of  his  age  and  nation  ;  and,  although  his 
countrymen  may  perhaps  have  eftimated  his  genius  at  too 
high  a  rate,  yet  he  has  on  various  accounts  merited  the 
applaufe  and  admiration  of  pofterity.  Of  the  feveral  kinds 
of  writing  in  which  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  his  poetry 
is  that  on  which  his  popular  fame  is  chiefly  founded. 
He  himfelf  had  a  fcholar’s  predilection  for  his  Latin 
poems  ;  and  particularly  valued  his  “  Africa,”  as  the 
greateft  effort  of  his  talents  and  induftry.  But  thefe  have 
funk  into  the  oblivion  which  fecond-rate  performances 
in  a  foreign  language  are  fure  to  incur;  whilft  his  Italian 
poems,  reckoned  by  himfelf  only  as  juvenile  amufements, 
the  product  of  idlenefs  and  frivolity,  ftill  retain  their 
place  among  the  moft  admired  compositions  of  their  kind. 
That  in  fat  he  did  not  think  meanly  of  them  is,  how¬ 
ever,  evident  from  the  diligent  corretion  he  bellowed 
upon  them,  and  the  fatisfation  he  difplays  in  having  by 
their  means  immortalized  the  memory  of  his  Laura.  In 
thele  pieces  he  exhibits  all  the  qualities  of  a  true  poet  ; 
for,  although  in  his  Sonnets  and  Canzoni  he  frequently 
falls  into  a  vein  of  artificial  conceit,  which  he  derived  from 
tiie  Provengal  poets,  yet  ftrains  of  fublime  conception, 
of  Ample  pathos,  and  of  elegant  defcription,  often  break 
forth  in  language  and  verlification  which,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  bell  Italian  critics,  have  never  been 
furpalfed. 

Moral  Philofophy  was  a  topic  in  which  Petrarch  took 
great  pleafure,  and  it  has  been  the  theme  of  many  of  his 
Latin  works  in  profe.  Of  thefe  are  his  books  De  Re- 
mediis  utriufque  Fortunae  ;  De  vera  Sapientia ;  De  Vita 
folitaria  ;  De  Contemptu  Mundi ;  and  others.  They  are 
in  general  what  might  be  expedited  from  an  age  juft  be¬ 
ginning  to  revive  from  barbarifm  ;  filled  with  fentiments 
which  now  appear  common-place,  exprefled  in  turgid 
and  affedled  phrafeology,  yet  occafionally  exhibiting  an 
elevated  and  vigorous  tone  of  thought.  His  works  De 
Republica  optime  adminiltranda,  and  De  Officio  et  Virtu- 
tibus  Imperatoris,  fliow  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  po¬ 
litical  and  military  topics,  but  would  now  be  deemed  fu- 
perficial.  In  divinity  he  was  thoroughly  orthodox;  and 
lie  treated  with  great  feverity  the  impious  dodlrines  of 
Averrhoes,  againlt  which,  and  againlt  freethinking  in 
general,  he  wrote  a  treatife  “  De'  lui  ipfius  et  multorum 
Ignorantia.”  If  in  thefe  points  he  was  afraid  to  trull  his 
reafon,  he  applied  it  nieritorioufly  in  refuting  and  ridi¬ 
culing  the  deiufion  of  judicial  altronomy  and  alchemy, 
which  were  fo  prevalent  in  that  age.  In  hiftory  he  wrote 
two  works;  one  entitled  Rerum  Memorandarum,  lib.  iv. 
the  ether,  a  Colledlion  of  Lives  of  Illultrious  Men,  chiefly 
Roman;  both  of  which  are  compilations  of  no  great 
value.  He  alfo  compofed,  for  the  ufe  of  a  friend  going 
to  the  Holy  Land,  a  fmall  piece  entitled  “  Itinerurium 
Syriacum,”  containing  a  notice  of  all  the  places  which 
he  was  to  fee  in  his  route,  and  difplaying  his  refearches 
into  the  hiftory  and  geography  of  thole  times.  The  moft 
valuable  of  his  profe- writings,  however,  are  his  Letters,  of 
which  a  great  number  is  extant  in  print  and  in  manu- 
feript.  Their  ftyle,  indeed,  is  not  very  pure,  and  they 
are  often  diffufe  and  pedantic  ;  but  the  curious  notices 
of  fails  and  manners  with  which  they  abound,  and  the 
franknefs  and  fimpiicity  with  which  he  fpeaks  of  himfelf 
in  them,  render  them  highly  interefting  and  inllruilive. 

“  As  to  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarcha,  (lays  Mr.  Euftace,) 
in  the  eyes  of  a  moralift  they  are  trifles,  and  fo  are  the 
Elegies  of  Propertius  and  Tibullus,  and  all  the  numerous 
poems,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  treat  the  fame  airy 
and  unfubftantial  fubjeil :  but  trinkets  may  derive  value 
from  their  materials  and  workmanfhip,  and  even  love- 
fongs  may  acquire  both  importance  and  intereft  from  their 
language  and  fentiments.  Genius  communicates  its  own 
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dignity  to  every  fubjedl  that  it  choofes  to  handle  ;  it  can 
give  weight  to  infignificance,  and  make  even  an  amorous 
ditty  the  vehicle  of  awful  truths  and  ufeful  leflons.  This 
obfervation  is  more  applicable  perhaps  to  Petrarcha  than 
to  any  other  poet.  Equal,  I  had  almoft  faid  fuperior,  in 
felicity  of  expreflion,  and  harmony  of  language,  to  his 
Roman  predeceflors,  he.rifesfar  above  them  in  delicacy 
of  thought,  and  dignity  of  fentiment.  He  borrows  no 
embellilhments  from  the  fidlions  of  mythology,  and  in¬ 
dulges  himfelf  in  nopaftoral  tales,  no  far-fetched  allufions. 
The  fpirit  of  religion,  which  ftrongly  influenced  his  mind 
in  all  the  viciffitudes  of  life,  not  unfrequently  gives  his 
paflion  fomething  of  the  folemnity  of  devotion,  and  in- 
fpires  the  holy  ltrains  that  chant 
Quanto  piu  vale 

Sempiterna  bellezza  che  mortale. 

This  peculiar  turn  of  thought,  that  pervades  the  poems 
of  Petrarcha,  and  raifes  them  fo  much  above  all  other 
fi milar  compofitions,  is  noticed  by  his  biographer  as  a 
diftinftion  highly  honourable  to  the  Tufcan  mufe,  le 
quali,  ha  mojlro,  come  altamente  e  fantamente  poffono  cantar 
d'amore.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  poet  him¬ 
felf  ftiould  have  perfifted  in  correcting  and  repolifhing 
them  with  fo  much  affiduity;  or  that  pofterity  ftiould 
have  continued  ever  fince  to  fet  a  high  value  on  thefe 
fliort,  but  highly  laboured,  productions.  While  his 
Latin  poems,  hiftories,  and  moral  differtations,  flumber 
undifturbed  on  the  ftielf,  his  Rime  will  fometimes  amufe 
the  leifure  of  the  youthful  reader,  and  now  and  then, 
perhaps,  attraCl  the  attention  of  the  philofopher,  who  will 
often  find  in  them,  intermingled  with  the  frivolous 
graces  of  the  fubjeCt,  fublime  fentiments,  exprefled  in 
language  the  moft  harmonious.” 

But  it  is  not  only  as  an  author  that  literature  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Petrarch  ;  no  one  had  a  greater  (hare  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  light  thofe  writers  of  antiquity,  the  revived  ftudy 
of  whole  u'orks  was  the  great  inftrument  of  difpelling 
the  barbarifm  of  the  dark  ages.  Pie  was  actuated  by  a 
kind  ofenthufiafm  in  this  matter;  and  was  indefatigable, 
both  in  his  own  refearches,  and  in  folicitations  to  his 
friends  in  different  parts  for  the  fame  purpoie.  The 
works  of  Cicero,  an  author  for  whom  he  had  the  higheft 
veneration,  were  efpecially  the  objeCt  of  his  afliduous  en¬ 
quiry  ;  and  to  him  is  owing  the  difeovery  of  the  valuable 
“  Familiar  Epiftles”  of  that  great  man.  Although  his 
reading  was  chiefly  confined  to  Latin  authors,  yet  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  fearch  to  the  Greek,  and  his  literary  reputa¬ 
tion  procured  him  from  Conftantinople  the  prefent  of  a 
copy  of  Homer’s  poems.  The  library,  which  by  means  of 
great  care  and  expenfe  he  collected,  appears  to  have  been 
confiderable  for  the  time,  and  he  fpeaks  with  rapture  of 
the  delight  which  he  took  in  it.  He  was  however  dif- 
pofed  to  part  with  it,  probably  on  account  of  the  trouble 
it  gave  him  in  his  frequent  removals;  and  in  1362  he 
made  an  offer  to  the  republic  of  Venice  to  prefent  it  to 
that  capital  for  public  ufe,  provided  a  commodious  place 
were  allotted  for  its  reception.  His  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  a  part,  at  leaft,  of  his  books  appear  to  have 
been  fo  difpofed  of;  but  a  letter  of  Boccacio,  written  on 
the  news  of  Petrarch’s  death,  implies  that  he  was  then  in 
poffeffion  of  a  valuable  library.  Petrarch  fpeaks  likewife 
of  a  colleClioti  which  he  had  made  of  imperial  medals  in 
gold  and  filver,  and  which  he  offered  to  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  No  earlier  mention  occurs  of  a  treafure  of 
that  kind. 

The  elieein  in  which  this  great  man  was  held  by  his 
countrymen  was  fhowr.  by  the  countlefs  tribe  of  commen¬ 
tators  on  his  works,  efpecially  his  Italian  poems,  which 
appeared  from  his  death  almoft  down  to  modern  times. 
T1  is  frequent  obfeurity  and  myftical  turn  of  thought 
have  given  abundant  fcope  to  their  gloffes  and  paraphra- 
fes,  which  they  have  carried  to  an  unfufferable  degree  of 
prolixity.  The  editions  of  his  poems  have  been  almoft 
innumerable.  The  earlieft  was  that  of  Venice,  1470,  fol. 
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The  heft  is  one  alfo  of  Venice,  1756,  2  vols.  4to.  He  is 
(hid  to  have  had  twenty-five  different  biographers.  Of 
thefe  the  Abbe  de  Sade  is  the  moft  copious  and  curious 
in  his  refearches.  We  may  alfo  mention  a  life  of  him, 
publifhed  by  Jerome  Squarzaficus  of  Alexandria,  very 
fcarce,  but  printed  in  the  curious  edition  of  Petrarch’s 
Latin  works,  in  folio,  at  Venice,  in  1501.  It  alfo  con¬ 
tains  his  will,  which  is  rather  fingular  for  the  whimfical 
and  good-humoured  fatire  with  which  he  difpofes  of  his 
legacies  to  his  friends  and  domeftics.  He  bequeaths  to 
Lombardus  Afericus  his  filver  gilt  goblet,  out  of  which 
lie  is  to  drink  tuater,  which  he  likes  better  than  wine  ; 
cum  quo  bibat  aquam ,  quam  libenter  bibit,  multo  libentius 
quam  vinum;  to  John  de  Bochetta,  veftry-keeper  of  his 
church,  his  great  breviary,  which  had  coft  him  a  hundred 
francs  ;  to  John  de  Certaldo  feu  Boccatio,  fifty  gold 
florins,  of  Florence,  to  buy  him  a  winter-garment,  fit  for 
his  (Indies  and  his  vigils  ;  to  Thomas  de  Bambafia  de 
Ferrare,  his  lute,  that  he  might  make  ufe  of  it,  non  pro 
mnilate  fceculi fugacis,  but  to  fing  the  praifes  of  the  Lord  ; 
to  Bartiielmi  de  Sienne,  called  Pancaldus,  twenty  ducats, 
with  the  provifo,  Quos  non  hulat,  that  he  does  not  game 
them  away. 

A  Life  of  Petrarch  has  alfo  been  publifhed  by  our 
countrywoman  Mrs.  Dobfon,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  but  chiefly 
colleXed  and  abridged  from  the  French.  In  this  work 
we  have  the  following  elegant  and  juft  charaXer  of  Pe¬ 
trarch.  “Few  charaXers,  perhaps,  have  fet  in  a  ftronger 
light  the  advantage  of  well-regulated  difpofitions  than 
that  of  Petrarch,  from  the  contraft  we  behold  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  of  his  life,  and  the  extreme  mifery  he  fuffered  from 
the  indulgence  of  an  affeXion,  which,  though  noble  and 
delightful  when  juftly  placed,  becomes  a  reproach  and  a 
torment  to  its  poffeffor  when  once  direXed  to  an  impro¬ 
per  objeX.  For,  let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves  or  others  ; 
though  (from  the  character  of  Laura)  they  are  acquitted 
of  all  guilt  in  their  perfonal  intercourfe,  yet,  as  (lie  was  a 
married  woman,  it  is  not  poffible,  on  the  principles  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality,  to  clear  them  from  that  juft  cenfure 
which  is  due  to  every  defection  of  the  mind  from  thofe 
law's  which  are  the  foundation  of  order  and  peace  in  ci¬ 
vil  fociety,  and  which  are  ftamped  with  the  (acred  mark 
of  divine  authority.  In  this  particular  of  his  character, 
therefore,  it  is  fincerely  hoped  that  Petrarch  will  ferve  as 
a  warning  to  thofe  unhappy  minds,  who,  partaking  of  the 
fame  feelings  under  the  like  circumftances,  but  not  yet 
fullering  his  mifery,  may  be  led,  by  the  contemplation  of 
it,  by  a  generous  regard  to  the  honour  of  human  nature, 
and  by  a  view  to  the  approbation  of  that  all-feeing  Judge 
who  penetrates  the  moft  fecret  recedes  of  the  heart,  to 
check  every  unhappy  inclination  in  its  birth,  and  deftroy, 
while  yet  in  their  power,  the  feeds  of  thofe  pafiions  which 
may  otherwife  deftroy  them. 

“As  to  the  cavils  or  cenfures  of  thofe  w'ho,  incapable 
of  tendernefs  themfelves,  can  neither  enjoy  the  view  of 
it  when  prefented  in  its  moft  perfeX  form,  nor  pity  its 
fufterings  when,  as  in  this  work,  they  appear  unhappily 
indulged  beyond  the  bounds  of  judgment  and  tranquillity; 
to  fuch  minds  I  make  no  addrefs,  well  convinced,  that,  as 
no  callous  heart  can  enjoy,  neither  will  it  ever  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  milled,  by  the  example  of  Petrarch  in  this 
tender  but  unfortunate  circumftance  of  his  charaXer. 
To  fufceptible  and  feeling  minds  alone  Petrarch  will  b$ 
ever  dear.  Such,  while  they  regret  his  failings,  and  con- 
fider  them  as  warnings  to  themfelves,  will  love  his  vir¬ 
tues  ;  and,  touched  by  the  glowing  piety  and  heart-felt 
contrition  which  often  itnprefled  his  foul,  will  ardently 
defire  to  partake  with  him  in  thofe  pathetic  and  fublime 
reflexions  which  are  produced  in  grateful  and  afteXion- 
ate  hearts,  on  reviewing  their  own  lives,  and  contempla¬ 
ting  the  works  of  God. 

“Petrarch  had  received  from  nature  a  very  dangerous 
prefent.  His  figure  was  fo  diftinguifhed  as  to  attraX  uni- 
verfal  admiration.  He  appears,  in  his  portraits,  with 
large  and  manly  features,  eyes  full  of  fire,  a  blooming  coin- 
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plexion,  and  a  countenance  that  befpoke  all  the  genius 
and  fancy  which  fhone  forth  in  his  works.  In  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  the  beauty  of  his  perfon  was  fo  very  ftri- 
king,  that,  wherever  he  appeared,  he  was  the  objeX  of  at¬ 
tention.  He  poffefied  an  underftanding  aXive  and  pene¬ 
trating,  a  brilliafit  wit,  and  a  fine  imagination.  Iiis 
heart  was  candid  and  benevolent,  fufceptible  of  the  moft 
lively  affeXions,  and  infpired  with  the  nobleft  fentiments 
of  liberty.  But  his  failings  mull  not  be  concealed.  His 
temper  was,  on  fame  occafions,  violent,  and  his  paflions 
headftrong  and  unruly.  A  warmth  of  conftitution  hur¬ 
ried  him  into  irregularities,  which  were  followed  with 
repentance  and  remorfe.  Noeflential  reproach,  however, 
could  be  caft  on  his  manners,  till  after  the  23d  year  of 
his  age.  The  fear  of  God,  the  thoughts  of  death,  the 
love  of  virtue,  and  thofe  principles  of  religion  which  were 
inculcated  by  his  mother,  preferved  him  from  the  fur¬ 
rounding  temptations  of  his  earlier  life.” 

Between  theEuganean  hills,  a  few  leagues  from  Padua, 
is  fituated  the  village  of  Arqua,  where  travellers  continue 
to  vifit  the  refidence  of  Petrarch  to  this  very  day.  A 
more  beautiful  country  than  this  could  fcarcely  be  found 
in  Italy,  where  nature  has  been  fo  univerfally  profufe  of 
her  bounty.  The  hills  are  every-where  covered  with 
vines,  corn,  and  fruit-trees.  A  romantic  lake  and  a  fine 
ftream  cool  the  air,  which  is  otherwife  very  pure  and  fa- 
lubrious.  Fifli  and  fowl,  abound  in  thefe  parts,  and  the 
mountains,  which  are  loft  in  the  diftance,  prefent  views 
of  the  moft  piXurefque  charaXer.  The  houfe  is  ftili 
(landing,  and  in  tolerable  prefervation.  It  is  fimpie,  but 
yet  worthy  of  a  man  of  fortune,  and  a  lover  of  the  arts  ; 
it  confifts  of  an  entrance-hall,  a  faloon,  five  rooms  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dimenfions,  and  the  offices  ufually  attached  to  fuch 
a  habitation.  The  door  is  in  the  ruftic  ftyle  ;  the  hall  is 
painted,  and  reprefents  the  triumphs  celebrated  by  the 
poet.  A  back  door  oppofite  to  the  entrance  leads  into 
the  garden  and  to  the  neighbouring  hills.  On  the  left, 
a  paflage  conduXs  to  the  Room  of  the  Vifions,  as  it  is 
called ;  and  the  latter  to  the  faloon,  which  is  adorned  with 
paintings  of  various  mythological  fubjeXs,  from  the 
charming  Paftorals  of  the  founder.  A  broad  flight  of 
(lone  fteps  leads  out  of  this  faloon  into  the  court-yard  ; 
it  is  covered  at  the  top  with  a  fmall  portico,  fupported  by 
pillars,  an  acceflbry  frequently  met  with  in  Italian  villas. 
Adjoining  to  the  faloon  there  is  another  room,  the  chim¬ 
ney-piece  of  which  is  painted  in  a  variegated  manner, 
and  where  foreigners  of  all  nations  have  infcribed  their 
names.  In  a  contiguous  clofet  is  preferved  an  embalmed 
cat,  which  was  Petrarch’s  conftant  companion  ;  (he  is  kept 
in  a  glazed  niche,  and  is  likely  to  furnilh  travellers  for  a 
long  time  to  come  with  an  evidence  of  the  great  poet’s 
attachment  to  her.  Petrarch’s  chair  and  a  half-decayed 
cheft  are  alfo  preferved,  as  well  as  his  cat,  in  this  villa. 
Both  would  have  been  completely  deftroyed  long  fince, 
from  the  defire  of  travellers  to  poflefs  a  piece  of  them  as 
acuriofity;  for  w’hich  reafon  it  was  found  neceflary  to 
fecure  them  by  a  grating  from  farther  injury.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  the  poet,  indeed,  fuch  was  the  venera¬ 
tion  teftified  by  travellers  for  this  his  laft  abode,  that  the 
walls  were  covered  with  names  and  fentiments  in  profe 
and  verfe.  To  give  a  better  direXion  to  this  mania,  the 
owners  of  the  houfe  provided  an  Album,  in  which  ftran- 
gers  might  exprefs  their  feelings  on  vifiting  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  Petrarch.  This  book  was  unfortunately  loft;  it 
muff:  have  contained  a  great  number  of  remarkable  names 
and  effufions.  In  1787  a  new  Album  was  procured  for 
the  ufe  of  travellers  ;  it  is  called  II  Codice  di  Arqua. 
That  it  might  not  wholly  experience  the  fate  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Codice,  Bettoni,  the  bookfeller,  extraXed  the  heft 
pieces  that  it  contains,  and  publifhed  them  in  1810,  in  a 
neat  oXavo  volume.  The  whole  of  thefe  compolitions, 
to  be  fure,  are  upon  one  and  the  fame  fubjeX,  namely, 
praife  of  Petrarch,  and  veneration  for  this  his  laft  abodes 
but  the  feelings  of  the  writers  are  fo  varioully  exprdfed, 
that  the  whole  volume  may  be  read  through  with  pleafure. 
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The  above  account  of  Arqua,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine  for  Feb.  1817,  occafioned  another 
correfpondent,  in  the  April  following,  to  tranfmit  an 
account  of  Vauclufe,  where  fo  many  of  his  youthful  years 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  fpent,  and  which  was  the  ima¬ 
gined  fcene  of  moll  of  his  fonnets.  The  vifit  was  made 
in  theyeari8i6.  “  The  Valley  and  Fountain  of  Vauclufe 
are  fituated  in  that  range  of  mountains  which  bound 
the  fertile  plain  of  the  Comtat,  and  are  about  the  diftance 
of  fixteen  Englifn  utiles  from  Avignon.  On  letting  out 
from  this  city,  after  pading  over  a  fmall  traft  partly  cul¬ 
tivated  and  partly  barren,  the  traveller  afcends  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  moderate  fize,  and  reaching  its  fummit  beholds 
at  his  feet  the  rich  plain  which  I  have  mentioned,  inter- 
fperfed  with  towns  and  villages  ;  among  the  former  of 
which  l’lfle  and  Carpentras  Hand  confpicuous,  and,  by 
their  white  buildings  embofomed  in  the  verdure  of  the 
plain,  form  very  linking  and  p'ifhirefque  objeiffs.  Beyond 
rifle,  a  dark  lhade  among  the  mountains,  caufed  by  the 
interface  which  forms  the  valley,  points  out  where  is  the 
object  of  his  vifit.  Acrofs  the  firlt  part  of  the  plain  are 
confiderabie  numbers  of  olive  and  mulberry  trees  ;  the 
latter  are  ufed  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  filk- 
worms  with  their  leaves.  L’lfle  is  an  infignificant  place, 
furrounded  by  a  wall,  and  round  it  flows  the  fparkling 
llream  of  the  Sorgue,  forming  an  ifland  :  from  which  cir- 
cumllance  it  derives  its  name.  On  the  outlide  of  the 
town  is  a  fmall  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  vifitors, 
and  the  commercial  travellers  who  occasionally  refort 
hither  on  bufinefs  connected  with  its  manufactures. 
Vauclufe  is  about  four  miles  from  this  fpot,  and  the 
route  is  eafily  traced  by  the  Sorgue  which  flows  from  the 
entrance  of  the  defile,  which  at  firft  could  not  be  immedi¬ 
ately  perceived.  Here  the  valley  appears  of  moderate 
breadth  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains,  though  bare, 
are,  nevertheless,  clothed  towards  the  bafe  with  mulberry 
and  olive  trees,  and  the  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sorgue  are  peculiarly  verdant  and  refrefhing  to  the  eye 
accuftomed  to  a  country  where  pafture-land  is  not  com¬ 
mon  ;  while  the  river,  perfectly  limpid  where  the  dream 
is  uninterrupted,  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  azure  foam 
when  it  breaks  over  the  oppofing  mafles  of  rock  which  oc- 
cafionally  interrupt  its  courfe.  As  the  village  is  ap¬ 
proached,  the  defile  becomes  narrower,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  higher  and  more  barren,  the  river  more  rapid  and 
violent,  till  at  length,  on  turning  a  corner  formed  by  a 
projecting  mafs,  the  fmall  groupe  of  houfes  of  which  it  is 
compofed  appear  at  the  foot  of  a  barren  rock,  crowned 
with  the  ruins  of  a  calile.  A  fliort  didance  further  all 
cultivation  ceafes ;  and  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular 
rock  of  prodigious  height,  which  “ciofes  the  valley,” 
is  the  fountain  of  Vauclufe,  lienee  called  Vauclufe,  or 
Vallis  claufa.  The  fountain  idues  from  a  cave  hollowed 
by  nature  under  the  rock,  and  the  waters  continually 
vary  in  height.  When  they  are  low,  which  was  the  cafe 
when  I  faw  the  fountain,  they  are  enclofed  in  the  bafin 
which  occupies  all  the  interior  of  the  cave,  and  the  natural 
vault,  the  exidence  of  which  the  traveller  would  not 
othervvife  have  fufpeCled,  can  be  diltinCtly  obferved.  The 
furface  is  calm  and  unruffled,  though  the  water  efcapes  in 
prodigious  quantities  and  with  great  force  from  a  fubter- 
raneous  opening  fome  hundred  yards  from  the  fpring, 
and  the  dream  in  its  courfe  receives  the  tribute  of  leveral 
minor  fources  which  gufli  from  the  rock  on  each  fide  : 
but  after  heavy  rains  the  ordinary  vent  is  infufficient — 
the  waters  rife,  and,  burding  from  the  bafin,  ruth  over 
the  rocks,  form  a  cafcade,  and  by  the  foam  and  waves 
deprive  the  fpeCtator  of  the  view  of  the  lower  opening. 
From  this  the  naturalid  will  perceive  that  this  fpring  is 
not  without  fome  marks  of  Angularity;  and  accordingly 
the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  its  waters  have  been  dili¬ 
gently  noticed.  Two  inferiptions  record  the  greated 
height  and  depth  to  which,  at  lead  in  modern  times,  the 
waters  have  rifen  and  funk.  In  1683  they  were  very  low, 
and  the  then  vicelegate  (the  Comtat  being  at  that  time  a 
part  of  the  papal  territory)  caufed  one  of  thefe  inferip- 
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tions  to  be  cut  in  the  rock  at  the  level  of  the  water:  but 
it  was  not  fudiciently  low  when  I  was  there  for  the  cha¬ 
racters  to  be  feen4  The  other,  which  commemorates  the 
greated  height,  is  on  the  left  of  the  fountain,  about  four 
feet  from  the  bank;  and  from  it  we  learn,  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  extreme  height  and  depth  of  the  waters 
has  been  eighty-eight  palms,  or  about  feventy  feet. 

"There  are  fome  other  phenomena  which  might  be 
noticed,  but  it  is  not  neceffary  to  trouble  you  with  them,' 
and  I  proceed  to  confider  the  fcene  in  its  mod:  intereding 
light;  as  the  felefted  retreat  of  the  elegant  and  tender 
Petrarch.  All  vediges  of  the  houfe  which  he  occupied 
are  faid  to  have  been  dedroyed  in  1335  by  a  band  of  rob¬ 
bers  then  infeding  thofe  parts,  who  after  having  pillaged 
burnt  it;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  dood  between  the 
caftle  and  the  village.  The  former,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  dill  extant,  is  dyled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
Le  Chateau  de  Petrarque.  A  little  to  the  left,  beyond 
a  dark  pafl'age  cut  through  the  rock  which  forms  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  village,  there  is  a  garden  and  a 
fmallrneadow,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  rock,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Sorgue.  This  is  called  Le  Jar  din  de  Pe¬ 
trarque ;  and  in  the  garden  are  fome  laurels,  which  the 
older  inhabitants  of  the  valley  declare  to  have  been  fuc- 
ced'ors  of  former  plants,  which  it  is  confldered  pnfible  the 
poet  might  have  planted.  Here  is  alfo  a  natural  grotto, 
narrow  towards  the  bottom,  and  in  fuch  a  direction  that 
the.  rays  of  the  fun  cannot  enter  it.  The  defeription  of 
Petrarch  himfeif  feems  to  apply  to  this  fpot : 

Pars  amne  profundo 

Cingitur,  ad  partem  prreruptis  rupibus  ambit 
Mons  gelidus,  caiidumque  jugis  obverlus  ad  audrum; 
Hind  medio  ruit  umbra  die,  See.  Lib.  iii.  Epijl.  3. 

And  to  the  grotto  in  bis  garden  he  frequently  re¬ 
fers  as  being  the  fcene  of  his  dudies.  In  many  of  his  let¬ 
ters  -alfo  the  poet  (peaks  in  rapturous  terms  of  the 
charms  of  this  valley;  and,  like  his  great  poetical  predecef- 
fors,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace,  adverts  to  the  lading 
celebrity  of  his  writings,  and  the  importance  which  they 
had  conferred  and  were  afterwards  to  confer  on  the  fpot. 
But  it  is  with  regard  to  his  ardent  .nd  hopelefs  paflion, 
which  infpired  fo  many  of  the  elegant  and  tender  drains 
of  his  fonnets,  that  thefe  (hades  are  fo  generally  intereding. 
He  fil'd  retreated  thither,  as  he  tells  us,  to  avoid,  indead 
of  to  meet,  the  object  of  his  affeCtions,  as  is  frequently 
fuppofed,  though  Laura  was  born,  and  her  refidence  at 
one  time  was,  in  this  part  of  the  country.” 

Mrs.  (or  Mifs)  Coliton  vifited  this  intereding  fpot  fo 
lately  as  the  17th  of  April,  1821.  She  found  that  the 
road  from  Avignon  was  too  bad  for  a  common  carriage. 
“  The  afpeCt  of  the  country  was  very  agreeable,  and  our 
road  coaded  the  Durance,  that  flows  in  a  very  broad 
channel,  in  which  there  was  an  abundance  of  water. 
After  we  turned  off  from  the  pod-road,  we  came  into  a 
dough,  through  which  we  were  obliged  to  wade.  We 
were  beaten  from  fide  to  fide  with  great  violence,  and  I 
expected  every  minute  to  be  upfet.  Our  journey  was 
indeed  quite  a  pilgrimage;  and  the  difficulties  we  expe¬ 
rienced  moderated  the  enthufiafm  with  which  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  facred  ground  of  Vauclufe.  At  length,  to 
our  great  joy, 'we  arrived  at  the  poor  little  inn  of  this  vil¬ 
lage;  and  as  it  was  now  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock, 
and  we  had  taken  nothing  but  a  cup  of  coffee  at  feven, 
our  claflic  impatience  to  view  the  (pot  was  obliged  to 
give  way  to  the  plebeian  neceffity  of  eating.  The  houfe 
in  which  Petrarch  redded,  was  a  mere  cottage,  and  our 
guide  pointed  out  to  us  a  ruined  cottage,  as  having  been 
dignified  as  his  abode;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  autho¬ 
rity  but  vague  report  for  its  identity.  As  we  afeended- 
the  Sorgue  to  its  fource,  we  could  not  fudiciently  exprel's 
our  aftonilhment  at  the  fize  and  apparent  depth  of  the 
river,  fo  near  the  fpot  where  it  firft  rifes  from  the  earth  ; 
and  at  the  volume  of  water  which  poured  along,  cover¬ 
ing  the  rocks  over  which  it  forces  its  pafl'age  with  froth 
and  fcHm.  As  we  afeended  to  the  bafin,  the  river  pre¬ 
fen  ts 
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Cents  one  mafs  of  foam  ;  but,  on  reaching  it,  the  angry 
Naiads  ceafe  to  (form,  and  the  water  expands  itfelf  into  a 
bafm  of  about  fixty  feet  in  circumference  ;  with  a  furface 
fmooth  and  tranquil  as  a  mirror.  The  barren  rock  which 
frowns  above  it,  is  about  fix  hundred  feet  high  ;  the  whole 
fcene  is  wild,  defolate,  and  fublime.  I  was  far  from  feel¬ 
ing  (as  fome  of  our  friends  had  expreffed  themfelves) 
(lif appointed ;  my  expectations,  on  the  contrary,  were  more 
than  gratified  ;  but  I  was  J'urprifed,  as  I  had  been  fuffici- 
ently  ignorant  of  the  character  of  this  celebrated  fpot,  to 
expeCl  a  fcene  of  piCturefque  beauty,  inftead  of  barren 
grandeur.  In  the  centre  of  the  bafin  is  a  pyramid,  erefted 
fourteen  years  ago,  by  the  Academy  of  Avignon,”  in 
honour  of  the  poet ;  but  this  pillar,  though  handfome  in 
its  fizeand  proportions,  (the  latter  being  after  thofe  of  the 
famous  Trajan  column,)  by  being  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
perpendicular  rock  of  6  or  700  feet  in  height,  is  by  con- 
trait  rendered  in  appearance  fo  diminutive  as  to  bealmoft 
ridiculous.  There  are  few,  who  will  not  coincide  with 
the  fuperior  tafte  of  thofe  who,  at  the  time  of  its  erection, 
propofed  that  it  fhould  be  railed  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
on  the  fpot  fo  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  garden 
of  Petrarch.  The  column  bears  no  infcription. 

A  correfpondent  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  Feb. 
1821,  has  laboured  to  prove  the  improbability  that  Laura 
had  lived  at  Vauclufe,  or  was  ever  thereat  all.  As  his 
reafoning  goes  to  the  correcting  of  an  error  which  all 
Petrarch’s  commentators  have  fallen  into  refpeCting  one 
of  his  principal  odes,  we  (hall  leave  him  to  make  out  his 
cafe  in  his  own  words. 

“  During  a  temporary  refidence  at  Avignon,  in  the 
autumn  of  1815,  I  vifited  Vauclufe,  and  the  fuppofed 
fcene  of  one  of  Petrarch’s  beft  odes,  the  celebrated  foun¬ 
tain  of  that  name.  At  the  back  of  the  valley,  within  a 
huge  mafs  of  rock,  is  a  cavern,  with  an  entrance-arch 
about  eighty  feet  in  depth  and  fixty  in  width.  Near  the 
centre  of  this  cave  is  an  oval  bafin  from  which  riles  the 
celebrated  fpring  that  fupplies  the  Sorgue.  The  water 
being  tolerably  low,  we  were  enabled  to  explore  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  fpot.  Not  far  from  the  fource  of  the  river, 
on  the  fummit  of  an  ahnoft  inacceifible  rock,  Hands  a 
ruin  of  the  wall  of  Petrarch’s  calile.  The  ftory  which 
affigned  to  the  poet  this  fabric  as  a  refidence,  with  a  fub- 
terranean  paffage  from  thence  to  the  houie  of  his  far- 
famed  miftrefs,  has  long  been  confidered  as  a  fable.  The 
caftle  belonged  in  thole  days  to  the  bilhop  of  Cavailion. 
The  attentive  reader  of  Petrarch  will  readily  difcover  from 
his  poetry,  that,  fo  far  from  ever  having  lived,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  her  having, on  any  one  occafion, even  vifited  Vau¬ 
clufe.  Tlie  life  of  the  fmali  habitation  which  Petrarch  had 
built  near  to  this  fpot,  and  which  in  one  of  his  letters  he 
compares  to  the  houfes  of  Cato  and  Fabricius,  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  paper-mill.  Thepeafantry  have  the  name  of 
Petrarch  conftantly  on  their  lips,  but  feem  to  be  totally 
unacquainted  with  any  thing  that  relates  to  him,  beyond 
the  faCt  of  his  having  cauled  feveral  fpots  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  be  called  after  him  ;  fuch  as  Petrarch’s  caftle, 
Petrarch’s  fount,  &c. 

“  A  very  extraordinary  error  has  been  circulated  by  the 
various  critics,  and  commentators  on  Petrarch’s  writings 
which  deferves  the  confideration  of  all  the  admirers  of 
the  poet.  It  is  the  affumption  that  the  Ode,  (perhaps 
the  mod  beautiful,  certainly  the  leaft  artificial,  of  ail 
Petrarch’s  compofitions,)  beginning  “  Chiare,  frefche,  e 
dolci,  acque,”  was  addrelfed  to  the  Fountain  of  Vauclufe. 
Befides  the  faCt  already  premifed  of  Laura’s  never  having 
refided  at  or  even  vifited  Vauclufe,  there  are  other  cir- 
cumftances  which  conduce  to  determine  the  abfurdity  of 
the  univerfally-received  opinion  on  this  fubjeCV.  The 
poem  itfelf- affords  evidence  lufticient  that  It  was  never 
intended  to  refer  to  the  fountain  of  Vauclufe.  We 
are  told  in  the  outfet  of  this  piece,  that  Laura  was  in 
the  habit  of  bathing  her  beauteous  limbs  in  the  clear  and 
limpid  waters  to  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  infcribed  ; 


Chiare,  frefche,  e  doici,  acque, 

Ove  le  bella  membra 
Pole  colei,  che  fo  la  a  me  par  donna,  &c. 
and  moreover,  that  green  and  graceful  boughs  (Lowered 
their  bloffoms  into  her  lap  as  (he  fat  befide  it  (in  the  hu¬ 
mility  of  tranfcendent  lovelinefs),  and  covered  her  with  A 
cloud  of  flowers : 

Da’  be  rami  fcendea. 

Dolce  r.e  la  memoria, 

Una  pioggia  di  fior  fovra  ’1  fuo  grembo  ; 

Ed  elia  fi  fedea 

Umile  intanta  gloria, 

Coverta  gia  de  l’amorofo  nembro,  &c. 
and  with  feveral  other  matters  in  a  fimilar  ftyle  of  ima¬ 
gery,  which  may  be  been  by  a  reference  to  the  Ode  itfelf. 
Now  the  truth  is,  that  during  a  confiderable  portion  of 
the  year, and  efpeciallyat  that  period  to  which  Petrarch’s 
verfes  would  feem  more  particularly  to  refer,  the  Sorgue 
invariably  rifes  above  the  barrier  that  feparates  it  from 
the  cavern,  and,  rulhing  over  the  rocks  in  a  tremendous 
torrent,  entirely  precludes  the  poflibility  of  accefs  to  the 
fountain.  Even  at  other  times  it  is  little  calculated  for 
a  bath  for  “  beauty’s  daughters  5”  t.o  fay  nothing  of  the 
abfence  of  “  waving  trees,  and  (Lowering  bloffoms.”  At 
the  conclufion  of  the  ode,  Petrarch,  alluding  to  a  bower 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fountain,  informs  us  that  it  was 
there  his  love  firft  had  birth.  This  may  poifibly  be  a 
poetical  flourilh  ;  if  not,  what  could  Laura  be  doing  at 
Vauclufe,  apparently  without  any  profeffed  objeCc  five 
that  of  bathing.  But  the  moft  convincing  fact  of  all 
remains  yet  to  be  dated.  On  the  day  the  writer  of  this 
notice  vifited  the  fountain,  the  water,  in  confequence  of 
long  drought,  happened  to  be  unulually  low.  Upon 
attempting  to  found  its  depth,  however,  we  lowered  a 
fathoming  line  of  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  length,  without 
finding  any  bottom.  Thefe  circumftunces,  added  to  the 
evidences  contained  in  the  poem  itfelf,  totally  deltroy  the 
hypothefis  of  Voltaire,  and  tire  hoft  of  critics  who  have 
contended  that  the  poem  Chiare  Frefche  was  addrefled  to 
the  fountain  of  Vauclufe. 

The  queftion  then  naturally  arifes,  to  what  fountain 
do  the  verfes  alluded  to  in  reality  refer?  This  is  ealily 
to  be  folved.  At  a  (hort  diftance  from  Avignon  is  a 
beautiful  fpring,  entitled  the  Triads,  fo  fituated  as  to  cor- 
refpond  in  every  particular  with  the  defcription  of  Pe¬ 
trarch,  where  the  ladies  of  the  city  were  accuftomed  to 
bathe  in  great  numbers ;  and  which  .was  in  all  probability 
the  fcene  of  the  little  adventure  introduced  in  his  Can¬ 
zone,  Nel  do/ce  tempo,  fyc.  To  this  fpring,  and  not  to  the 
fountain  of  Vauclufe,  were  Petrarch’s  elegant  lines  indu¬ 
bitably  addrefled. 

“  Voltaire  cites  this  poem  as  a  fpecimen  of  Petrarch’s 
manner,  and  calls  it  his  fine  Ode  on  the  Fountain  of  Vau¬ 
clufe.  As  a  proof,  however,  that  notwithftanding  ail  he 
has  been  pleafed  to  (ay  of  the  writings  of  the  Italian  fon- 
netteer,  he  never  fo  much  as  read  them  throughout,  he 
terms  this  “  an  irregular  Ode  jn  blank  verle,  which  (fays 
he)  the  poet  compol'ed  in  order  to  avoid  wearying  himfelf 
for  rhymes,  but  which  is  more  erteemed  than  his  rhymed 
verfes.”  This  is  all  very  fine,  and  rounds  his  period  ad¬ 
mirably;  but  unfortunately  for  Voltaire,  it  happens  to  be 
diametrically  oppofed  to  (aft.  The  piece  in  queftion  is 
not  only  rhymed  throughout,  but  is  moreover  the  moft 
harmonious  and  fuccefsful  of  ail  Petrarch’s  productions 
and  particularly  his  rythmical  ones.  Thus  it  is  that 
grofs  errors  are  confirmed  inftead  of  being  corrected. 
Critics  too  often  take  that  for  granted  which  has  been 
advanced  upon  fome  great  authority,  and  fo  reiterate  ab- 
furdities  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  examining  for 
themfelves.  In  this  fpirit  Warton  criticifes  an  inftance  of 
falfe  talte  in  Tafio’s  Aminta,  upon  the  authority  of  Pope, 
who  (in  one  of  his  papers  on  paitorai  poetry,  in  the  Guar¬ 
dian)  had  cenfured  the  immortal  Italian  for  an  abfurdity 

which 
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which  he  had  not  been  guilty  of,  and  for  verfes  which  he 
never  wrote.” 

A  refemblance  has  been  traced,  in  feveral  inftances, 
between  Petrarch  and  oar  famous  Yorick.  Both,  we 
know,  had  great  wit  and  genius,  and  no  lefs  imprudence 
and  eccentricity;  both  were  canons,  or  prebendaries,  tlie 
Italian  of  Padua,  Sec.  and  the  Englifhman  of  York;  they 
both  “  ran  over  France,  without  any  bufinefs  there.”  If 
the  bilhop  of  Lombes  patronifed  and  correfponded  with 
the  one,  a  prelate  of  the  Englilh  church,  Gilbert  arch- 
bilhop  of  York,  defired,  in  a  letter,  to Jhandyife  (the  abp’s 
own  expreffion)  with  the  other.  In  their  attachments  to 
Laura  and  Eliza,  both  married  women,  thefe  two  preben¬ 
daries  were  equally  warm,  and  equally  innocent.  And, 
even  after  death,  a  molt  remarkable  circumftance  has  at¬ 
tended  them  both  :  fome  perfons,  we  are  told,  dole  Pe¬ 
trarch’s  bones,  in  order  to  fell  them  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
Yorick’s  body,  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  was  alfo  ftolen, 
and  his  Ikull  has  been  exhibited  at  Oxford.  Laura’s 
bones  have  been  dilturbed  alfo;  for  the  convent  of  the 
Cordeliers  at  Avignon,  where  fine  was  buried,  was  fold 
and  demoliffied  in  the  year  1806;  and  the  chapel,  in 
which  a  tomb-ftone  indicated  her  place  of  interment,  is 
transformed  into  a  liable  for  mules  and  affes.  Of  the  in- 
feription  on  her  tomb  nothing  now  remains  but “  Laura,” 

. an d  “  requiefcat  in  pace  !”  See  Monthly  Mag. 

vol.  xxii.  xxvi.  1,  lii.  liii.  liv.  New'  Monthly,  vol.  vii. 
Lit.  Gaz.  N°  317.  Eullace’s  Tour  in  Italy.  Marianne 
Colfton’s  Tour  through  France,  Italy,  &c.  in  1819-21. 

PETRA'RIA,/.  in  ancient  writers,  is  fometimes  taken 
for  a  quarry  of  done.  In  other  places  petraria  is  ufed  for 
a  fort  of  engine  of  w'ar,  with  which  dones  were  cad  on  the 
enemy;  chiefly  ufed  in  fieges,  &c.  Chambers. 

PETRASTRU'MIA,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Principato 
Ultra  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Benevento. 

PETR AT'SCHEN,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania :  four 
miles  w'ed-fouth-wed  ofRagnitz. 

PE'TRE,  f.  [from  petra,  a  done.]  Nitre ;  falt-petre.— 
Nitre,  while  it  is  in  its  native  date,  is  called  petre-i alt, 
when  refined  fait -petre.  Woodward.- — Powder  made  of  im- 
ure  and  greafy  petre,  hath  but  a  weak  emiffion,  and  gives 
ut  a  faint  report.  Brown. 

PE'TRE  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  datefman,  was  born 
at  Exeter,  and  educated  at  the  college  of  that  name  at 
Oxford  ;  but  in  1523  he  was  defied  fellow  of  All-Souls. 
He  took  his  doflor’s  degree  in  civil  law.  His  talents 
recommended  him  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  by  whofe  means 
he  was  employed  in  date-affairs,  and  was  in  thecommiffion 
for  vifiting  the  monaderies.  He  obtained  a  large  fliare  of 
the  church-lands  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  to  whom  he  had 
been  counfellor,  as  he  had  been  to  her  father  and  brother. 
He  found  means  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  appointed  him  one  of  her  fecretaries  of  date, 
and  member  of  the  privy  council.  He  was  a  great  bene¬ 
factor  to  Exeter  and  All-Souls  colleges,  and  founded 
feveral  charitable  infiitutions.  He  died  in  ‘1571  ;  leaving 
very  large  edates  in  Effex,  which  are  now  in  the  poffeffion 
of  his  defeendant,  the  prefent  lord  Petre. 

PETRE'A,  f.  [fo  called  by  Houlloun,  in  honour  of 
Robert- James  lord  Petre,  who  was  born  in  1710,  and  died 
of  the  fmall-pox  in  1742.  Peter  Collinfon,  in  a  letter  to 
Linnaeus,  fpeaks  of  this  nobleman  as  <e  the  worthied  of 
men,  whofe  death  was  the  greated  lofs  that  botany  or 
gardening  ever  felt  in  this  ifland.”  After  deferibing  his 
lordlhip’s  fpacious  doves,  and  many  of  their  valuable 
contents,  amongd  which  numerous  tropical  trees  had 
attained  a  degree  of  growth  'not  to  be  feen  in  any  other 
garden  ;  as  well  as  the  nurferies  for  more  hardy  kinds, 
in  which,  at  the  time  of  lord  Petre’s  death,  were  219,925 
individuals,  modly  exotic;  the  writer  concludes  thus: 
“As  this  young  nobleman  was  the  greated  man  in  our 
tade  that  this  age  produced,  I  thought  it  might  not  be 
unacceptable  to  give  you  fome  account  of  the  greatnefs 
of  his  genius.  But  his  fkill  in  all  liberal  arts,  particularly 
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architeilure,  datuary,  planning  and  defigning,  planting 
and  embellifhing  his  large  park  and  gardens,  exceeds  my 
talent  to  fet  forth.’'’]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didy- 
namia,  order  angiofpermia,  natural  order  of  perfonatae  ; 
( vitices,  Jnjf.)  Generic  charaft'ers — Calyx:  perianthium 
one-leafed,  bell-fiiaped;  border  five-parted,  fpreading, 
very  large,  coloured,  permanent  ;  fegments  oblong,  blunt, 
clofed  at  the  throat  by  five  doubled  truncated  feales. 
Corolla:  one-petalled,  wheel-fnaped,  unequal,  lefs  than, 
the  calyx;  tube  very  Ihort;  border  flat,  five-cleft;  feg¬ 
ments  rounded,  almofl  equal,  fpreading  very  much,  the 
middle  one  larger  and  of  a  different  colour.  Stamina  s 
filaments  four,  concealed  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
afeending,  twolhorter;  anthers  oval,  erefl.  Pillilium; 
germ  ovate  ;  ftyle  Ample,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; 
lligma  blunt.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  obovate,  flat  at  top, 
two-celled,  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Seed 
Angle,  fleffiy. — Ejjential  Character.  Calyx  five-parted, 
very  large,  coloured;  corolla  wheel-lhaped ;  capfule  two- 
celled,  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ;  feeds  folitary. 
There  are  two  fpecies, 

1.  Petrea  volubilis,  or  climbing  petrea ;  leaves  and 
clullers  Ample.  It  rifes  with  a  woody  llalk  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet,  covered  with  a  light-grey  bark, 
and  fending  out  feveral  long  branches,  having  a  whiter 
bark  than  the  llem.  Leaves  at  each  joint,  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  branches  placed  by  threes,  but  higher  up  by 
pairs ;  they  are  five  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end  ; 
they  are  ftiff,  and  their  furface  is  rough,  of  a  light  green, 
having  a  ftrong  dark  midrib,  with  feveral  tranfverfe  veins 
running  to  the  borders,  which  are  entire.  The  flower3 
are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe  bunches, 
nine  or  ten  inches  long;  each  flower  upon  a  flender  pedi¬ 
cel  about  an  inch  in  length.  Calyx  compofed  of  five 
narrow'  obtufe  fegments,  an  inch  long,  of  a  fine  blue 
colour,  and  much  more  confpicuous  than  the  petals, 
which  are  white,  and  not  more  than  half  their  length. 

j3.  Dr.Houlloun  found  a  variety  of  thiswith  blue  petals,  of 
the  fame  bright  colour  with  the  calyx,  and  making  a  fine 
appearance,  each  branch  being  terminated  by  a  long 
firing  of  thefe  flowers  ;  whence  he  has  ranked  it  among 
the  firfl  clafs  of  beautiful  American  trees.  Native  of 
Vera  Cruz,  the  Caraccas,  and  Martinique,  where  it 
blooms  in  November.  Houlloun  is  faid  to  have  f^nt  it 
to  Chelfea- garden  before  the  year  1733;  but  the 
flowers  were  probably  never  feen  in  England  till  they 
appeared  in  Mr.  Woodford’s  late  colleftion  at  Vauxhall, 
in  Augult  1802.  It  is  obferved  to  thrive  bell  in  rich 
loam,  and  a  warm  moill  air,  being  advantageoufly  trained 
over  a  trellis,  where,  if  luxuriant,  it  mull  make  a  beauti¬ 
ful  appearance,  being  one  of  the  moll  elegant  plants  that 
can  be  imagined. 

2.  Petrea  multiflora,  or  panicled  petrea:  leaves  and 
clullers  twice  compound.  Gathered  in  the  ifland  of  Ho- 
nimoa,  or  Honimao,  by  the  late  Mr.  Chrillopher  Smith. 
The  Item  is  w’oody,  climbing,  branched,  quadrangular, 
with  four  furrows  ;  downy  when  young.  Leaves  oppofite, 
on  longilh  fmooth  llalks,  twdee  ternate ;  leaflets  on  Ihort- 
ilh  Italics,  ovate  undulated,  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides; 
fhining  above;  rather  opaque  and  fomewhat  paler  be¬ 
neath,  with  a  rib  and  veins  like  the  former  fpecies  ;  the 
terminal  ones  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  the  reft  much 
fmaller.  Clullers  axillary,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long, 
twice  compound,  downy,  compofed  of  innumerable 
fomew'hat-whorled  flowers,  rather  fmaller  than  the  prece¬ 
ding.  Rumphius  fays  the  flowers  are  yellow,  or  whitilh 
with  fix  minute  petals  and  as  many  llamens,  having  in  the 
middle  a  cloven  pillil,  like  a  lizard’s  tongue.  The  ger- 
men  is  faid  to  turn  black  as  it  ripens  ;  but  of  the  nature 
of  the  fruit  he  gives  no  account. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firll  fpecies  is  propagated 
by  feedsj  which  mult  be  obtained  from  the  places  where 
the  trees  grow  naturally,  and  very  few  of  them  are  good  ; 
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for,  from  the  feeds  which  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  to  England, 
there  were  but  two  plants  raifed,  though  the  feeds  were 
diftributed  to  feveral  perfons  ;  and  this  is  a  fort  of  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  fpikes  of  flowers  being  of  different  fexes, 
and  that  the  feeds  gathered  by  the  doftor  were  taken 
either  from  trees  at  fome  diftance  from  the  male,  or  fuel) 
parts  of  the  fame  tree  as  were  remote  from  the  male 
flowers.  The  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  a  good  hot-bed,  and, 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  (hould  be  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  afterwards 
placed  in  the  bark-bed  of  tile  ftove,  where  they  fltould 
conftantly  remain,  and  be  treated  like  other  plants  of  the 
fame  country. 

PETRE'IUS,  a  Roman  foldier  who  killed  his  tribune 
during  the  Cimbrian  wars,  becaufe  he  hefitated  to  attack 
the  enemy.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  valour  with  a  crow  n 
of  grafs. 

PETRE'IUS,  a  lieutenant  of  C.  Antonins  who  de¬ 
feated  the  troops  of  Catiline.  He  took  the  part  of  Pom- 
pey  againft  Julius  Caefar.  When  Caefar  had  been  victo¬ 
rious  in  every  part  of  the  world,  Petreius,  who  had  re¬ 
tired  into  Africa,  attempted  to  deftroy  himfelf  by  fighting 
with  his  friend  king  Juba  in  fingle  combat.  Juba  was 
killed  firft,  and  Petreius  obliged  one  of  his  flaves  to  run 
him  through.  Sallufi. 

PET'REL.  See  Peterel. 

PETREL  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  Dufky  Bay,  near 
thecoaftof  New  Zealand,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  har¬ 
bour  in  Anchor-ifland. 

PETREL'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Mo- 
life  :  eleven  miles  eaft  of  Molife. 

PETREL'LA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Alba¬ 
nia :  twenty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Durazzo.  1 

PETREL'LA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino:  twenty 
miles  north-weft  of  Urbino. 

PETRES'CENT,  arlj.  [ petrefeens ,  Lat.]  Growing- 
ftone  ;  becoming  ftone. —  A  cave,  from  whole  arched  roof 
there  dropped  down  a  petrefcentUquor,  which  oftentimes, 
before  it  could  fall  to  the  ground,  congealed.  Boyle. 

PE'TRI  (Bartholomew),  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  divinity  in  the  Low  Countries,  was  a  native 
of  Brabant,  and  born  about  the  year  1545.  He  filled  the 
chair  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Louvain,  for  ten 
years,  with  high  reputation;  but  in  1580,  being  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  civil  w'ars  to  relinquifh  his  appointment, 
he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Douay  in  Flanders,  where 
he  parted  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  this  feminary  he 
had  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity  conferred  upon  him, 
and  was  appointed  profeffor  in  that  faculty.  He  was  alfo 
promoted  to  a  canonry  of  St.  Amatus.  His  death  took 
place  in  1630,  when  he  was  about  85  years  of  age.  He 
publifhed,  1.  Commentaria  in  Aftus  Apoftolorum,  1622, 
4to.  2.  Gulielmi  Eftii  Opus  pofthumum  in  Paulinas  ce- 
terafque  Canonicas  Epiftolas :  with  additions,  fupplying 
what  Eftius  had  left  unfinifhed.  3.  Apoftolicae  Sedis 
Definitiones  Veteres  de  Gratia,  cum  Annotationibus  in 
Epiftolam  S.  Caeleftini  Papae  pro  B.  Auguftino/  &c.  1616, 
8vo.  4.  Prasceptiones  Logics?,  fuperiorum  Difciplinai  um 
ac  praefertim  S.  Theologias  Exemplis  illuftrata?,  lib.  ii. 
1625,  8vo.  5.  Vincentii  Lirinenfis  contra  Hasrefes  Libel- 
lumaureum;  with  notes,  and  a  Differtation  on  the  au¬ 
thor  and  his  waitings  prefixed;  1611;  i2mo.  Gen. 
Bing. 

PE'TRI  (Chriftiern),  a  learned  Danifli  divine  and  va¬ 
rious  writer  in  the  16th  century,  was  born  under  the 
reign  of  king  John,  but  we  are  not  furnilhed  with  the 
date  either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death.  He  purfued  his 
ftudies  during  feveral  years  at  Paris,  where  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Upon  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  was  made  canon  of  Lunden,  and  alio 
chancellor  of  that  fee.  Afterwards  he  took  a  fecond 
journey  to  Paris,  where  he  was  entrufted  with  the  care  of 
editing  “  Danica  Hiftoria,  lib.  xvi.  Autcre  Saxone 
Grammatico,”  in  folio,  which  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Vol.  XX.  No.  1346. 


year  1514.  It  fhould  feem  that  he  was  in  Denmark  at  the 
time  when  Chriftiern  II.  was  compelled  to  fly  from  that 
country,  fince  he  was  one  who  followed  him  into  exile. 
Soon  after  that  event,  and  until  the  time  when  that  prince 
was  imprifoned  and  his  affairs  became  defperate,  Petri 
took  up  his  refidence  in  Flanders,  where  he  renounced 
the  communion  of  Rome,  and  embraced  the  principles 
of  the  reformation.  Upon  this  change  in  his  religious 
creed,  he  became  very  zealous  and  aftive  in  propagating 
the  opinions  which  he  had  adopted  ;  and  with  this  view 
wrote  and  publifhed  various  works  at  Antwerp,  in  the 
Danifli  language,  from  1528  to  1531,  both  years  inclufive. 
Among  others  he  publifhed,  in  1529,  the  NewTeftament 
tranflated  into  Danifh.  Nor  was  he  lefs  zealous  in  ma¬ 
king  converts  from  popery,  after  his  return  to  his  native 
country  in  1532.  Like  Luther,  and  many  other  of  the 
leading  Proteftant  divines,  he  ftiowed  his  condemnation 
of  that  law  of  the  Romifli  church,  which  impofes  on  the 
clergy  a  life  of  celibacy,  by  entering  into  the  matrimonial 
connexion.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  under  the  reign  of  Chriftiern  III.  who  permitted  him 
to  retain  to  the  laft  the  emoluments  of  his  canonry  at 
Lunden.  Befides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  a  colleftion  of  Sermons  in  Danifli,  which  made 
their  firft  appearance  at  Paris  in  1515,  and  were  afterwards 
printed  at  Leipfic  in  1518;  the  Pfalter  of  David,  tranf¬ 
lated  into  Danifli  ;  De  Familia  et  Pofteritate  Dani,  primi 
Regis  Dania; ;  See.  and  many  other  works,  chiefly  on  the¬ 
ological  fubjefts  and  on  the  education  of  youth,  for  the 
titles  of  which  tee  Gen.  Biog. 

PE'TRI,  or  Petie'ri,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory 
Coaft. 

PET'RICOW,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Chrudim  :  nine  miles  f’outh  of  Chrudim. 

PETRIFAC'TION,  f.  [ from petrifacio,  Lat.]  The  aft 
of  turning  to  ftone  ;  the  ftate  of  being  turned  to  ftone. — 
Its  concretive  fpirit  has  the  feeds  of  petrifaCl ion  and  gor- 
gon  within  itfelf.  Brown. — That  which  is  made  ftone. — 
Look  over  the  variety  of  beautiful  fliells,  petrifa&ions, 
ores,  ftones,  and  other  natural  curiofities.  Cheyne. 

Petrifactions  form  the  5th  clafs  of  the  article  Mi¬ 
neralogy.  See  vol.  xv.  p.  517  &feq. 

PETRIFAC'TIVE,  adj.  Having  the  power  to  form 
ftone. — There  are  many  to  be  found,  which  are  but  the 
lapidefcences  and  petrfaSlive  mutation  of  bodies.  Brown. 

PETRIF'IC,  adj.  [petrificus,  Lat.]  Having  the  power 
to  change  to  ftone.— Death  with  his  mace  petrific,  cold, 
and  dry.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Winter’s  breath, 

A  nitrous  blaft  that  itrikes  petrific  death.  Savage. 

To  PETRIF'ICATE,  v.a.  To  petrify.  Sot  notv  in  ufe. 
Though  our  hearts  petificated  were, 

Yetcaufed’ft  thou  thy  law  be  graven  there, 

And  let  a  guardian  o’er’t,  that  never  dies, 

J.  Hall's  Poems ,  1646. 

PETRIFICA'TION,  f.  A  body  formed  by  changing 
other  matter  to  ftone.— 111  thefe  ft  range  petrific  at  ions,  the 
hardening  of  the  bodies  feems  to  be  effefted  principally, 
if  not  only,  as  in  the  induration  of  the  fluid  fubftances  of 
an  egg  into  a  chick.,  by  altering  the  difpofition  of  their 
parts.  Boyle. — Obduracy  ;  calloufnefs. — It  was  obferved 
long  ago  by  Epifletus,  that  there  were  fome  perfons  that 
would  deny  the  plaineft  and  molt  evident  truths;  and 
this  ftate  and  condition  he  terms  a  petrification  or  morti¬ 
fication  of  the  mind.  Hallywclls  Melampron. 

To  PETRIFY,  v.  a.  [petrifier,  Fr.  from  petra  and  fio, 
Lat.]  To  change  to  ftone. — A  few  refemblepct/v)W  wood. 
Woodward. — To  make  callous;  to  make  obdurate. 
— Schilm  is  markt  out  by  the  Apoftle  to  the  Hebrews,  as 
a  kind  of  petrifying  crime,  which  induces  induration. 
Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. — Though  their  fouls  be  not  yet 
wholly  petrified,  yet  every  aft  of  fin  makes  gradual  ap¬ 
proaches  to  it.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety, 
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Full  in  the  midft  of  Euclid  dip  at  once. 

And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce-  Pope. 

To  PET'RIFY,  v.  n.  To  become  ftone. 

Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow, 

And  petrify  with  grief.  Dryden. 

PET'RIKOW  or  Pe'terkau,  a  town  in  the  duchy 
of  Warfaw.  In  this  town  the  kings  of  Poland  were  for¬ 
merly  elefted,  and  diets  held.  In  164.1  and  1731,  it  was 
confumed  by  fire:  forty-eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Siradia. 

PET'RIKOW,  a  town  of  Lithuania  :  130  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of Novogrodek. 

PET'RILITE.  See  Mineralogy,  vol.  xv.  p.  462. 

PET'RINAL.  See  Petronel. 

PETRIN'IA,  a  river  of  Croatia,  which  rifes  near 
Pufta  Petrinia,  and  runs  into  the  Kulpa  near  Petrinia. 

PETRIN'IA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Croatia,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Kulpa,  built  in  the  year  1592,  by  Allan  Pacha: 
thirty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Carlftadt,  and  156  fouth  of 
Vienna.  Lat.  45.  32.  N.  Ion.  16.  35.  E. 

PETRIN'IA  (Pufta),  a  town  of  Croatia,  near  the 
fource  of  the  Petrinia:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Petrinia. 

PETRIS'KI,  a  lake  of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedo¬ 
nia  :  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Jenitza. 

PETRIZ'ZI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  :  five 
miles  Squillace. 

.  PETROBRO'SIANS,  a  religious  fe£t,  which  had  its 
rife  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  about  the  year  mo. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Peter  Bruys,  a  Provencal,  who 
made  an  attempt  to  reform  the  abufes  and  remove  the  fu- 
perftition  that  difgraced  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the 
Golpel..  His  followers  were  numerous;  and  for  twenty 
years  his  labour  in  the  miniftry  was  exemplary  and  un- 
remitted.  He  was,  however,  burnt  in  the  year  1130  by 
an  enraged  populace  fet  on  by  the  clergy.  The  chief  of 
Bruys’s  followers  was  a  monk  named  Henry ;  from  whom 
the  Petrobrufians  were  alfo  called  Henricians. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Clugny,  has  an  exprefs 
treatife  againft  the  Petrobrufians;  in  the  preface  to  which 
lie  reduces  their  opinions  to  five  heads.  1.  They  denied 
that  children  before  the  age  of  reafon  can  be  juftified  by 
baptifm,  in  regard  it  is  our  own  faith  that  faves  by  bap- 
tifm.  a.  They  held  that  no  churches  lhould  be  built,  but 
that  thofe  that  already  are  fliould  be  pulled  down  ;  an 
inn  being  as  proper  for  prayers  as  a  temple,  and  a  (table 
as  an  altar.  3.  That  the  crofs  ought  to  be  pulled  down 
and  burnt,  becaufe  we  ought  to  abhor  the  inftrument  of 
our  Saviour’s  fufferings.  4.  That  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Chrift  are  not  exhibited  in  the  eucharift,  but  merely 
reprefented  by  their  figures  and  fymbols.  5.  That  facri- 
fices,  alms,  prayers,  See.  do  not  avail  the  dead. 

PETROCAL'LIS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Draba  pyrena- 
ica,  vol.  vi.  p.  46. 

PETROCARY'A,  f.  [a  name  given  by  Schreber  to 
the  Parinari  of  Aublet ;  derived  from  a  ftone,  and 

xxgvov,  a  nut,  in  allufion  to  the  remarkable  hardnefs  and 
folidity  of  the  large  ftony  feed.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  heptandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of 
pomaceae,  (rofacese,  Jujf.)  Generic  characters — Calyx  : 
perianthium  one-leafed,  turbinate,  five-cleft;  fegments 
ovate,  acute,  rigid,  fpreading ;  leaflets  two,  oblong,  con¬ 
cave,  at  the  bafe  of  the  perianth.  Corolla  :  petals  five, 
ovate,  acute,  unequal,  lefs  than  the  calyx  and  inferted 
into  it  between  the  fegments.  Stamina  •.  filaments  four¬ 
teen,  capillary,  longer  than  the  calyx,  inferted  into  the 
edge  of  it  below  the  petals  :  feven  antheriferous,  the  other 
feven  in  the  oppofite  part  of  the  calyx,  barren;  antherae 
roundifh,  gaping  inwardly.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate,  vil- 
lofe  ;  ftyle  cylindrical,  curved  in,  villofe  ;  longer  than  the 
ftamens  ;  ftigma  capitate.  Pericarpium  :  drupe  large, 
ovate,  comprefled,  flefhy-fibrous,  one-celled.  Seed  :  nut 
ovate,  comprefled,  finuous-wrinkled  longitudinally,  tu- 
bprcled  :  (hell  thick,  very  hard,  two-celled :  kernels  ob- 
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long.— Eflential  Charatter.  Calyx  turbinate,  five  cleft, 
with  two  braftes  at  the  bafe;  corolla  five-petalled,  lefs 
than  the  calyx;  filaments  fourteen,  feven  of  which  are 
barren  ;  drupe  inclofing  a  two-celled  nut,  with  a  ftony 
(hell.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Petrocarya  montana  :  leaves  ovate.  This  is  a  very 
lofty  tree,  with  a  trunk  eighty  feet  high,  dividing  at  the 
top  into  very  thick  wide-fpreading  branches  ;  the  ramu- 
lets,  or  fmaller  branches,  being  villofe  and  reddilh.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  and  acuminate;  perfectly  entire,  and  be- 
fet  on  their  under  furface  with  a  whitifli  down.  The  fti- 
pules  are  two,  very  broad,  (harp,  oblong,  and  deciduous  ; 
and  are  femi-amplexicaul  at  the  bafes  of  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  raceme-terminal,  the  common  footftalk  being 
downy  and  whitifh.  The  flowers  are  white.  The  drupe 
fmooth  and  fulvous  ;  it  has  a  thick  acid  bark;  and  the 
nut  or  kernel  in  each  loculament  of  the  putamen  is  fweet 
and  edible.  Sometimes  one  of  the  feeds  is  abortive.  A 
native  of  woods  in  Guiana. 

2.  Petrocarya  campeftris  :  leaves  cordate.  A  tree,  with 
a  trunk  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  branching  at  top : 
ramulets  villofe  and  whitilh;  leaves  alternate,  fubfeflile, 
green  above,  whitifli  beneath.  Putamen  very  hard,  com- 
prefled,  wrinkled  and  unequal ;  a  (ingle  edible  fweet  feed 
in  each  loculament.  In  woods  in  Guiana. 

Juflieu  mentions  two  other  fpecies,  obferved  by  him 
amongft  Adanfon’s  fpecimens  from  Senegal,  called  mam- 
pata  and  rteou,  whofe  nuts  however  are  ovate,  and  lefs 
furrowed  or  wreathed,  their  ftamens  apparently  fifteen, 
three  oppofite  to  each  fegment  of  the  calyx. 

PETROJOAN'NITES,  were  followers  of  Peter-John, 
or  Peter  Joannis,  i.e.  Peter  the  fon  of  John,  who  flou- 
ri(hed  in  the  12th  century.  His  doflrine  was  not  known 
till  after  his  death,  when  his  body  was  taken  out  of  the 
grave  and  burnt.  His  opinions  were — that  he  alone  had 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  fen fe  wherein  the  apoftles 
preached  the  gofpel ;  that  the  reafonable  foul  is  not  the 
form  of  man  ;  that  there  is  no  grace  infufed  by  baptifm  ; 
and  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  pierced  with  a  lance  on  the  crofs 
before  he  expired. 

PE'TROL  or  Petro'leum, /.  [ petrole ,  Fr.]  A  liquid 
bitumen,  black,  floating  on  the  furface  of  fprings.  See 
the  article  Mineralogy,  vol.  xv.  p.  475. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  little  petroleum  found,  except 
in  hot  countries.  Olearius  fays,  he  law  above  thirty 
fprings  of  it  near  Scatnachia,  in  Perfia.  There  is  alfo  pe¬ 
troleum  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France  ;  but  the  beft 
is  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  firft  difeovered  by  Ariofto,  a 
phyfician,  in  1640,  in  a  very  barren  valley,  twelve  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Modena.  Three  canals  are  there  dug 
with  great  expenfe  in  the  rock;  by  which  three  different 
kinds  of  petroleum  are  difeharged  into  little  bafons  or 
refervoirs  :  the  firft,  as  white,  clear,  and  fluid,  ae  water,  of 
a  brifk  penetrating  fmell,  and  not  difagreable  ;  the  fecond 
of  a  bright  yellow,  lefs  fluid,  and  of  a  lefs  brifk  fmell 
than  the  white  ;  the  third  of  a  blackifh  red,  of  thicker 
confidence,  and  a  fmell  more  approaching  that  of  bitu¬ 
men. 

Mr.  Boulduc  made  feveral  experiments  with  the  petro¬ 
leum  of  Modena,  an  account  of  which  he  gave  to  the 
Paris  Academy.  It  eafily  took  fire  on  being  brought 
near  a  candle,  and  that  without  immediately  touching 
the  flame ;  and,  when  heated  in  any  veflel,  it  will  attraft 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  though  placed  at  a  great  height 
above  the  veflel ;  and,  the  vapour  it  fends  up  taking  fire, 
the  flame  will  be  communicated  to  the  veflel  of  heated 
liquor,  and  the  whole  will  be  confumed.  It  burns  in  the 
water,  and,  when  mixed  with  any  liquor,  fwims  on  the 
furface  of  it,  even  of  the  higheft  reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  is  one-feventh  heavier  than  pure  petroleum.  It 
readily  mixes  with  all  the  eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  as 
oil  of  lavender,  turpentine,  and  the  reft,  and  feems  very 
much  of  their  nature  :  nor  is  this  very  ftrange,  fince  the 
alliance  between  thefe  bodies  is  probably  nearer  than  is 
imagined,  as  the  eflential  oils  of  vegetables  may  have  been 
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originally  mineral  ones,  and  drawn  up  out  of  the  earth 
into  the  vefiels  of  the  plant. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  petroleum  got  from  the 
lake  of  Mount  Chiaro  in  Italy  is  white,  whereas  that  of 
Modena  is  yellow,  and  that  of  Parma  brown.  Thefe 
wells  or  holes  continue  to  furnifti  the  oil  in  different 
quantities  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and,  when  they  yield 
no  more,  they  pierce  the  dates  in  fome  other  place. 

Petroleum,  when  fhaken,  yields  a  few  bubbles  5  but 
they  fooner  fubfide  than  in  almoft  any  other  liquor,  and 
the  liquor  refumes  its  clear  date  again  almoft  immediately. 
This  feems  owing  to  the  air  in  this  fluid  being  very 
equally  diftributed  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  liquor  being 
compofed  of  particles  very  evenly  and  nicely  arranged. 
The  extenfibility  of  this  oil  is  alfo  amazing.  A  drop  of  it 
will  fpread  over  feveral  feet  of  water,  and  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  it  gives  a  great  variety  of  colours  ;  that  is,  the  feve¬ 
ral  parts  of  which  this  thin  film  is  compofed  a£l  as  fo  many 
prifms. 

The  moft  fevere  froft  never  congeals  petroleum  into 
Ice j  and  paper  wetted  with  it  becomes  tranfparent,  as 
when  wetted  with  oil  5  but  it  does  not  continue  fo,  the 
paper  becoming  opaque  again  in  a  few  minutes,  as  the 
oil  dries  away. 

Spirit  of  wine,  which  is  the  great  diffolvent  of  fulphur, 
has  no  effedt  upon  petroleum,  not  even  with  ever  fo  long 
a  digeftion.  It  will  not  take  fire  with  the  dephlegmated 
acid  fpirits,  as  oil  of  cloves  and  other  of  the  vegetable 
efl'ential  oils  do:  and  in  diftillation,  either  by  balneum 
mariae  or  in  fand,  it  will  neither  yield  phlegm  nor  acid 
fpirit ;  but  the  oil  itfelf  rifes  in  its  own  form,  leaving  in 
the  retort  only  a  little  matter,  thick  as  honey,  and  of  a 
brownifh  colour.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  ufe  this  oil 
in  medicine,  muft  take  it  as  nature  has  prepared  it,  art 
having  no  power  to  make  any  alteration  in  it.  Mem.  Acad. 
Paris,  1715,  1736. 

PETROLEUM  CREE'K.orEAR'TH-OiL  Creek, called 
by  the  natives  Yaynangheoum ,  a  town  of  the  Birman  em¬ 
pire,  on  the  Irawaddy,  receives  its  name  from  the  wells 
of  petroleum  about  five  miles  to  the  eaft  of  it,  which  fup- 
ply  the  whole  empire,  and  many  parts  of  India,  with  this 
ufeful  produdh  The  mouth  of  the  creek,  when  captain 
Symes  viiited  it,  was  crowded  with  large  boats,  waiting  to 
receive  a  lading  of  oil ;  and  immenfe  pyramids  of  earthen 
jars  were  raifed  within  and  round  the  village,  difpofed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  (hot  and  (hells  are  piled  in  an  arfenal. 
This  place  is  inhabited  only  by  potters,  who  carry  on  an 
extenfive  manufa&ory  :  the  fmell  of  the  oil  is  dated  to 
have  been  extremely  offenfive.  Of  the  wells  in  this  dif- 
tritt  there  arefaid  to  be  520,  which  yield,  annually,  more 
than  400,000  hogflieadsof  petroleum.  Symes's  Ava,  vol.  ii. 

PETROMY'ZON,  /.  the  Lamprey  ;  a  genus  of  fifties 
of  the  order  chondropterygii.  The  name  is  originally 
Greek,  derived  from  Trelpov  a  ftone,  and  to  fuck  ;  this 

fifti  being  ufually  found  in  rivers,  adhering  to  the  (tones 
by  fucking,  and  fo  keeping  its  place.  The  Latin  name, 
lampetra,  imports  the  fame  thing.  Generic  chara&ers — 
Head  flenderer  than  the  body  5  mouth  longer  above 
than  beneath  ;  teeth  orange-coloured,  hollow  within,  and 
in  double  rows;  feven  fpiracles  on  each  fide  the  neck; 
on  the  nape  a  fiftulous  opening ;  neither  pectoral  nor 
ventral  fins. 

According  to  the  laft  edition  of  Gmelin,  there  are  only 
fourfpecies,  but  Cepede  enumerates  nine  :  we  (hall  notice 
them  all,  taking  firft  thofe  referred  to  by  Gmelin.  They 
all  adhere  to  rocks,  and  other  bodies  by  the  mouth,  the 
edges  of  which  are  jagged.  The  body  is  eel-(haped, 
flippery,  and  mucous  ;  they  live  a  long  time  out  of  the 
water,  and  feed  on  worms,  infe&s,  fmallerfifti,  and  dead 
bodies;  the  belly  is  long,  and  narrow  ;  the  vent  is  near 
the  pinnate  tail.  They  have  two  dorfal  fins;  round  the 
eyes  are  numerous  perforations ;  the  tongue  is  femilunar 
and  hard  ;  the  teeth  ferrate.  They  are  (o  tenacious  of 
life,  that  they  will  keep  their  hold  on  a  folid  fubftance 
even  after  part  of  their  body  is  cut  away;  and  will  live 
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in  that  mutilated  (late  for  feveral  hours  in  the  water. 
Their  food  is  worms,  infers,  fmall  fi(h,  and  (lime  or  mud. 
They  are  defcribed  in  the  following  modern  fyftematic 
works:  Gmelin’s  Linn.  1513.  Turton’s,  931.  Cepede, 
i.  3.  iv.  665.  Shaw’s  Gen.  Zoology,  v.  251.  Bloch,  i.  xii. 

1.  Petroinyzon  marinus,  the  fea-lamprey:  mouth 
papillous  within  ;  fecond  dorfal  fin  d i ft i n 61  from  the  tail. 
In  its  general  appearance,  this  fi(h  makes  a  near  approach 
to  the  eel-tribe,  and  particularly  to  the  Murtena  genus  ; 
which  fee.  It  arrives  at  a  confiderable  fize,  and  to  the 
length  of  more  than  three  feet :  the  generality  of  the 
Britifti  fpecimens,  however,  are  not  fo  large.  The  ufual 
colour  of  the  lamprey  is  a  dull-browni(h  olive,  clouded 
with  yellowi(h-white  variegations  ;  the  back,  as  in  molt 
fifties,  is  darker  than  the  other  parts,  and  the  abdomen 
paler;  the  fins  are  tinged  with  dull  orange,  and  the  tail 
with  blue;  the  eyes  are  rather  fmall;  the  mouth  large, 
oval,  fituated  beneath,  deeply  concave,  and  lined  or  paved, 
as  it  were,  with  feveral  circular  rows  of  (harp,  triangular, 
orange-coloured  teeth ;  the  tongue,  which  is  (hort  and 
crefcent-ftiaped,  is  alfo  furnifhed  with  a  row  of  very  fmall 
teeth  round  its  edge.  On  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  fmall 
orifice  or  fpout-hole,  through  which  is  difcharged  the 
fuperfluous  water  taken  in  at  the  mouth  and  gills.  Near 
each  eye  are  two  rows  of  much  fmaller  foramina,  one  row 
confiding  of  five,  and  the  other  of  fix ;  thefe  are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  orifices  of  the  glands  which  fecrete  the  vifcid 
moifture  neceflary  for  lubricating  the  (kin  ;  on  each  fide 
the  neck,  commencing  at  a  fmall  diftance  beyond  the 
eyes,  is  a  row  of  feven  pretty  large,  equidiftant,  round 
fpiracles  or  breathing-holes,  each  leading  to  a  deep  fac- 
culus,  lying  in  an  oblique  direftion  towards  the  head: 
thefe  feven  facculi  on  each  fide  are  lined  with  a  red 
plaited  membrane,  and  have  no  communication  with  each 
other,  but  pafs  by  their  refpe&ive  double  dufts  to  the 
infide  of  the  mouth.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
commences  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  which  is  rather  (hallow, 
with  a  rounded  outline;  the  fecond,  which  commences 
at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  it,  is  nearly  of  the  fame  ex¬ 
tent,  but  with  a  fubtriangular  outline  ;  the  tail  is  (hort, 
and  (lightly  rounded. 

The  lamprey  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  ocean,  afcending 
rivers  chiefly  during  the  latter  end  of  winter  and  the 
early  months  of  fpring;  and  after  a  refidence  of  a  few 
months  in  fre(h  water,  again  returns  to  the  fea  :  it  is  vi¬ 
viparous,  and  the  young  are  obferved  to  be  flow  of  growth  ; 
contrary  to  the  aflertions  of  fome  writers,  who  have  fup¬ 
pofed  the  lamprey  to  be  a  (hort-lived  fifli.  When  in  mo¬ 
tion,  this  fifti  is  obferved  to  fwim  with  confiderable 
vigour  and  rapidity,  but  it  is  more  commonly  feen  at¬ 
tached  by  the  mouth  to  fome  large  ftone  or  other  fubftance, 
the  body  hanging  at  reft,  or  obeying  the  motion  of  the 
current:  fo  (trong  is  the  power  of  adhefion  exerted  by 
this  animal,  that  a  ftone  of  the  weight  of  more  than  twelve 
pounds  may  be  raifed  without  forcing  the  fifh  to  forego 
its  hold.  The  general  habits  of  the  lamprey  feem  pretty 
much  to  refemble  thofe  of  the  eel,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to 
live  principally  on  worms  and  young  fi(h.  Like  the  eel 
it  is  remarkably  tenacious  of  life;  the  feveral  parts,  when 
cut  in  pieces,  will  long  continue  to  move  ;  and  the  head 
will  ftrongly  attach  itlelf,  for  feveral  hours,  to  a  ftone, 
though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  body  be  cut  away 
from  it.  This  amazing  power  of  fuftion  muft  arife  from 
the  animal’s  exhaufting  the  air  within  its  body  by  the 
hole  over  the  nofe ;  while  the  mouth  is  clofely  fixed  to 
the  objeft,  and  permits  no  air  to  enter.  The  weight 
which  the  lamprey  is  by  this  means  able  to  fuftain,  will 
be  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  air  of  the  fame  circumfe¬ 
rence  with  the  animal’s  mouth. 

The  lamprey  is  found  in  the  North  Sea,  whence  in  the 
fpring  it  pafles  into  the  Elbe,  the  Havel,  and  the  Saale, 
which  run  into  it ;  at  certain  feafons,  it  is  found  in  many 
of  the  Britifti  rivers,  and  in  the  Irilh ;  alfo  in  France, 
Italy,  and  America,  where  they  grow  about  three  feet 
long.  They  are  found  likewife,  though  not  plentifully. 
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in  the  Don,  the  Oka,  and  the  Volga.  Their  fpawning- 
time  is  in  the  month  of  June.  They  grow  to  a  confider- 
able  fize,  are  very  greedy,  and  multiply  fall:  the  filurus 
and  the  pike  are  its  enemies. 

As  our  manners  are  probably  ft  ill  far  ffiort  of  that  fen- 
fuality  and  extravagance  which  diftinguiffied  the  ancient 
Romans,  we  do  not  hear  fo  many  fanciful  encomiums  on 
particular  d iffies,  nor  fuch  enormous  fums  paid  to  pro¬ 
cure  them.  Accordingly,  the  lamprey,  known  among  11s, 
has  obtained  no  very  extraordinary  character.  It  is 
differently  eftimated,  according  to  the  feafon  it  was  taken, 
or  the  place  where  it  was  fed.  In  Hamplhire  they  are 
very  little  regarded.  The  beft  feafon  for  them  is  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May;  as  they  are  more  firm 
immediately  after  their  arrival  in  the  rivers  from  the  fait 
water,  than  afterwards.  Towards  the  fummer,  and  in 
the  hot  weather,  after  they  have  depofited  their  fpawn, 
they  are  obferved  to  be  much  wafted  ;  they  become  flabby, 
and  bad  eating.  Thofe  caught  in  feveral  of  the  rivers  in 
Ireland,  the  people  will  not  venture  to  touch;  and  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Scotland  they  are  held  in  deteftation  : 
while  thofe  taken  by  the  Englifft  in  the  Severn,  are  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  delicate  of  all  fiffi  whatever.  At  a 
very  early  period,  indeed,  we  find  the  lamprey  was  reck¬ 
oned  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Englifh.  That  it  is  a  heavy 
furfeiting  food,  the  experience  of  one  of  our  monarchs 
fatally  teftified ;  for  the  death  of  Henry  I.  was  occafioned 
by  eating  too  plentiful  a  meal  of  this  fid).  Notwithftanding 
this  accident,  they  l'eem  to  have  continued  in  high  efteem, 
becaufe  we  find  Henry  IV.  granting  proteftion  to  fuch 
fhips  as  brought  over  lampreys  for  the  table  of  his  royal 
confort ;  and  his  fuccefl'or  ifluing  out  a  warrant  to  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Nantes,  for  fupplying  him  and  his  army  with 
there  fifties,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  march.  In 
proof  of  the  ancient  predilection  of  the  Englifti  for  this 
fiffi,  it  is  a  cuftom  from  time  immemorial,  (and  ftill  con¬ 
tinued,  Mr.  Pennant  fays,)  for  the  city  of  Gloucefter,  to 
prefent  annually  Ins'  majefty  with  a  rich  lamprey  pie.  As 
the  gift  is  made  at  Chriftmas,  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
the  corporation  can  procure  any  frefti  lampreys  at  that 
early  feafon,  though  they  offer  a  film  far  exceeding  their 
ufual  price.  In  countries  where  there  are  plenty,  they 
firft  broil  them,  then  put  them  up  in  calks  with  vinegar 
and  fpice,  for  exportation.  They  are  c&ught  pretty  plen¬ 
tifully  in  England  at  the  fame  time  with  the  falmon  and 
ftiad. 

In  the  interior  conformation,  this  fifti  differs  materially 
from  many  others.  The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  oblong; 
the  teeth  are  hollow,  not  placed  in  the  jaws,  but  in  fleffiy 
cafes,  or  capfules  as  they  are  termed  by  Bloch.  The 
tongue  is  very  different  in  ftiape,  being  formed  like  a  half¬ 
moon,  with  teeth  like  a  file  at  the  edges.  Behind  the 
tongue  begins  the  alimentary  canal,  which  goes  ftraight 
to  the  anus,  having  neither  fmuofuies,  appendages,  nor 
folds,  to  retard  the  paffage  of  the  food. 

A  vulgar  error,  ariling  from  inattentive  infpeftion,  and 
total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  animal,  is  faid  fome- 
times  to  prevail  ;  viz.  that  the  lamprey  is  furnifhed  with 
nine  eves  on  each  fide  :  this  miftake  appears  to  have  exci¬ 
ted  unufual  indignation  in  fir  Thomas  Brown,  who,  in 
his  Pfeudodoxia  Epidemica,  thus  expreffes  himfelf  on  the 
fubjeft  :  “Whether  lampries  have  nine  eyes,  as  is  received, 
we  durft  refer  it  unto  Polyphemus  himfelf,  who  had  but 
one,  to  judge  it.  An  error  concerning  eyes,  occafi¬ 
oned  by  the  error  of  eyes  ;  deduced  from  the  appearance 
of  divers  cavities  or  holes  on  either  fide,  which  fome  call 
eyes  that  carelefsly  behold  them  ;  and  is  not  only  refutable 
by  experience,  but  alfo  repugnant  unto  reafon.  For,  be- 
fides  the  montrofity  they  fallen  unto  nature,  in  contriving 
many  eyes,  who  hath  made  but  two  unto  any  animal, 
that  is  one  of  each  fide,  according  to  the  divifion  of  the 
brain;  it  were  a  fuperfiuous  inartificial  aft  to  place  lo 
many  in  one  plane;  for  the  two  extremes  would  fuffici- 
ently  perform  the  office  of  fight  without  the  help  of  the 
intermediate  eyes,  and  behold  as  much  as  all  the  feven 
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together.  For  the  vifible  bafe  of  an  objeft  would  be 
defined  by  thefe  two;  and  the  middle  eyes,  although  they 
behold  the  fame  thing,  yet  could  they  not  behold  fo  much 
thereof  as  thefe;  fo  were  it  no  advantage  unto  man  to 
have  a  third  eye  between  thofe  two  he  hath  already;  and 
the  fiftion  of  Argus  feems  more  reafonable  than  this;  for 
though  he  had  many  eyes,  yet  were  they  placed  in  cir¬ 
cumference  and  pofitions  of  advantage;  and  fo  are  they 
placed  in  feveral  lines  in  fpiders.  Again,  thefe  cavities 
which  men  call  eyes  are  feated  out  of  the  head,  and  where 
the  gills  of  other  fifli  are  placed  ;  containing  no  organs 
of  fight,  nor  having  any  communication  with  the  brain  ; 
and  that,  being  placed  (as  Galen  obferveth)  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  for  the  fitter  fituation  of  the  eyes,  and 
conveniency  required  unto  fight,  it  is  not  reafonable  to 
imagine  that  they  are  any  where  elfe,  or  deferve  that  name 
which  are  feated  in  other  parts.  And  therefore  we  relin- 
quifti  as  fabulous  what  is  delivered  of  Jlei'nophthalmi,  or 
men  with  eyes  in  their  bread;  and,  when  it  is  faid  by  So¬ 
lomon,  a  wife  man’s  eyes  are  in  his  head,  it  is  to  be  taken 
in  a  fecond  fenfe,  and  affbrdeth  no  objeftion.  True  it  is 
that  the  eyes  of  animals  are  feated  with  fome  difference  ; 
but  in  (anguineous  animals  in  the  head,  and  that  more 
forward  than  the  ear,  or  hole  of  hearing.  In  quadrupeds, 
in  regard  of  the  figure  of  their  heads,  they  are  placed  at 
fome  diftance  ;  in  latiroftrous  and  flat-billed  birds  they 
are  more  laterally  feated  ;  and  therefore,  when  they  look 
intently,  they  turn  one  eye  upon  the  objeft;  and  can 
convert  their  heads  to  fee  before  and  behind,  arid  to  be¬ 
hold  two  oppofite  points  at  once.  But  at  a  more  eafy 
diftance  are  they  fituated  in  man,  and  in  the  fame  cir¬ 
cumference  with  the  ear;  for,  if  one  foot  of  the  compafs 
be  placed  upon  the  crown,  a  circle  deferibed  thereby  will 
interfeft  or  pafs  over  both  ears.  The  error  in  this  con¬ 
ceit  confifts  in  the  ignorance  of  thefe  cavities,  and  their 
proper  ufe  in  nature  ;  for  this  is  a  particular  difpofure  of 
parts,  and  a  pecu  liar  conformation  whereby  thefe  holes 
and  fluices  fupply  the  defeft  of  gills,  and  are  affifted  by 
the  conduit  in  the  head  ;  for,  like  cetaceous  animals  and 
whales,  the  lamprey  hath  a  fiftula,  fpout,  or  pipe,  at  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  whereat  it  fpurts  out  the  water; 
nor  is  it  only  Angular  in  this  formation,  but  alfo  in  many 
other.” 

Among  the  cartilaginous  fifties  none  is  fo  deftitute  of 
all  appearance  of  real  bone  as  the  lamprey,  in  which  the 
1'pine  itfelfis  no  other  than  a  merefoft  cartilage,  without 
any  procefles  or  protuberances  whatfoever.  Among  other 
particulars  in  its  anatomy,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  heart, 
inftead  of  being  incloled  in  a  foft  pericardium,  as  in  other 
animals,  is  guarded  by  a  ftrong  cartilaginous'  one:  the 
liver,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  is  of  a  fine  grafs-green 
colour,  fomewhat  deeper  in  the  female  fiffi,  and  may  be 
ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  a  pigment. 

Thefe  fiffi,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  conformation, 
generally  fwim  with  their  body  on  a  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  water;  and,  it  is  faid,  can  eaiily  be  fuftocated,  by 
being  itnmerfed  in  it  for  any  confiderable  time.  From 
this  circumftance,  it  is  probable  that  they  require  a  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  air  for  breathing,  and  that  they  are  poffeffed 
of  lungs,  though  no  naturalift  has  obferved  them  in  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  vifeera  of  thefe  animals,  Among 
this  tribe,  copulation  is  performed  ventribus  commiffis, 
contrary  to  the  manner  of  the  greater  number  of  fifties. 
When  engaged  in  the  bufinefs  ot  procreation,  they  gene¬ 
rally  frequent  the  (hallow  water,  where  their  habits  admit 
of  being  eafily  examined.  The  female,  when  ready  to 
fpawn,  digs  a  hole  in  the  mud,  where  (lie  depolits  her  ova; 
and  in  this  operation,  the  power  of  fuftion,  which  we 
have  already  deferibed  is  of  Angular  advantage;  for, 
ftiould  ffie  inget  with  a  (tone,  though  of  confiderable  bulk, 
(lie  rakes  and  carries  it  out  of  the  way.  After  the  ova 
are  excluded  and  buried  in  the  excavation  thus  formed, 
the  parent  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  till  the  young 
are  quickened  into  life.  She  is  then  fieen,  with  her  nu¬ 
merous  family  playing  around  her;  which,  as  foon  as 
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they  have  acquired  fufficient  ftreng'th,  fhe  gradually  con- 
dufts  to  the  lea.  This  fpecies  is  delineated  on  the  an¬ 
nexed  Engraving,  at  fig.  1.  a  young  one,  with  the  mouth 
open,  at  fig.  a.  and  the  lingular  conformation  of  the 
head  and  mouth,  is  fhown  feparately  at  fig.  3.  from  Dr. 
Bloch. 

2.  Petromyzon  flu viatilis,  the  river-lamprey  :  a  fingle 
row  of  teeth  placed  circularly,  is  the  fpecific  charafler  ; 
behind  this  row',  there  are,  below,  feven  teeth  united, 
and  two  above  which  fiand  apart;  the  fecond  dorfal  fin  is 
angulate.  The  head  is  green ilh ;  the  neck  and  back  black- 
iflj ;  the  fides  yellow,  the  belly  blue,  thefins  violet-colour: 
but  thefe  colours  are  lighter  or  darker  according  to  the 
foil  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters  they  are  b  red  in.  On  the 
body  are  feveral  tranfverfe  lines  of  a  blackifh  colour. 
The  lateral  line  is  vifible  near  the  head.  The  eyes  are 
fmall  ;  pupil  black,  iris  gold-yellow.  The  fecond  dorfal 
fin  is  confounded  with  that  of  the  tail,  which  is  not  the 
cafe  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  See  the  Plate,  fig.  4. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  ufually  lefs  than  the  preceding, 
is  found  in  mod  of  the  rivers  of  Europe;  they  are  plen¬ 
tiful  in  Brandenburgh,  Pomerania,  Silefia,  and  Pruflia  ; 
caught  about  Cuftrin,  Oderburg,  Rugenwalde,  &c.  But 
they  are  taken  in  fuel)  vaft  numbers  in  the  Thames,  the 
Severn,  and  the  Dee,  that'they  conftitute  a  confiderable 
branch  of  trade.  They  are  fold  to  the  Dutch,  who  ufe 
them  for  bait  in  the  cod-fifnery :  befides  what  are  con- 
fumed  in  England,  450,000  have  been  exported  in  a  fea- 
fon  for  this  purpofe,  at  about  40s.  per  thoufand.  They 
are  prepared  for  exportation  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fea-lamprey. 

Muralto  deferibes  a  certain  infefl  which  he  fays  crawls 
into  the  eyes  of  the  young  lamprey,  fucks  them,  and  ren¬ 
ders  it  blind.  In  the  Bober  and  the  Niffe,  they  catch 
lampreys  only  from  December  to  April,  as  they  lie  quite 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  fummer  between  the  ftones. 
In  January  they  take  great  quantities  of  them  in  the 
river  Baufker  in  Courland,  by  dragging  for  them  under 
the  ice;  and  they  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  other 
rivers  :  they  pack  them  up  in  fnow,  and  fend  them  long 
journeys ;  after  which,  putting  them  into  frefh  water, 
they  recover  and  move  about  as  before.  They  live  on 
infefls,  worms,  fmall  fid),  and  the  flefh  of  dead  ones  :  this 
appetite  for  dead  flefh  is  common  to  few'  fifties,  and  affimi- 
lates  the  genus  with  the  ferpents,  from  which  they  are 
not  far  removed.  They  fpawn  in  March  and  April,  lay¬ 
ing  their  eggs  at  the  mouths  of  ftreams  between  ftones; 
and  they  increafe  pretty  fa  ft.  Of  the  voracious  fifli,  the 
filurus  is  its  moft  formidable  enemy.  It  is  fo  hardy,  that 
it  will  live  feveral  dat's  out  of  the  water.  They  are 
caughtjpartly  in  the  ftme  manner  as  eels,  but  do  notreadily 
take  a  bait ;  this  fifltery  is  moftly  in  December.  This 
fpecies,  as  well  as  the  larger  kind,  is  alfo  eaten,  potted  and 
highly  feafoned  :  by  fome  it  is  preferred  to  the  fea-lam¬ 
prey.  This  fpecies  is  called  “nine-eyes”  by  Muller,  and 
“  eight-eyes  ”  by  Kempfer,  the  refpiratory  holes  being, 
as  before,  miftaken  for  eyes ;  though  this  is  a  double 
miftake,  as  they  are  never  more  than  feven  in  number. 

3.  Petromyzon  branchialis,  the  pale  lamprey,  or  lam- 
pern  :  the  mouth  in  two  lobes,  or  divifions ;  the  body 
simulated,  the  fecond  dorfal  fin  linear.  A  fmall  fpecies, 
from  four  to  eight  inches  long.  The  body  is  round,  an- 
nulated,  fharp  at  the  extremities  like  an  earth-worm. 
The  mouth  is  of  an  elliptical  ftiape,  the  lower  part  being 
as  it  were  cut  oft’,  fo  forming  two  lobes  which  make  the 
fpecific  charafler.;  and  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  front  of 
the  mouth;  but  Cepede  affirms,  that  in  the  very  back 
part  of  the  mouth  near  the  gullet,  five  or  fix  teeth'  and  a 
femi-circular  bone  may  be  difeerned.  The  eyes  are  very 
fmall,  and  veiled  by  a  membrane;  fo  that  Ray  and  fome 
other  writers  havecalled  it  the  blind  lamprey;  while  fome, 
more  abfurdly  ftill,  have  joined  this  epithet  with  that  of 
“  nine-eye,”  thus  we  have  in  Willughby,  p.  107. 
eimeophthalmos  ceecus,  “the  blind  nine-eyes.”  It  is  faid 
that  this  fpecies  fometimes  paftes  its  fnout  under  the  gill- 
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cover  and  membrane,  and  thus  adheres  to  and  fucks  its 
own  gills  ;  and  hence  Linnaeus’s  name  of  branchialis. 
The  fins  are  fcarcely  a  line  broad.  The  back  is  greenifti, 
the  fides  are  reddifli  yellow,  and  the  belly  white.  It  is  a 
Britifh  fifh,  but  found  alfo  in  the  rivers  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  In  the  river  Ifis,  and  other  ftreams  near  Oxford, 
they  are  abundant,  where,  inftead  of  concealing  themfelves, 
they  roll  in  the  mud,  and  are  never  obferved  to  adhere  to 
the  ftones,  like  the  other  lampreys.  They  wifi  frequently 
get  among  the  bundles  of  flax  which  are  put  in  the  rivers 
abroad  to  foak,  and  hence  in  Sweden  they  are  called 
lin-achl,  “  flax-eel.”  It  is  feldom  ufed  as  food,  but  is 
very  valuable  as  a  bait,  becaufe  it  looks  like  a  worm,  and 
is  very  tenacious  of  life  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
rapacious  kinds  bite  much  more  readily  at  alive  fifli  than 
at  a  dead  one.  Firft  deferibed,  as  an  Englifh  fpecies,  by 
Dr.  Plot  in  his  Hi  ft-,  of  Oxfordfliire,  and  by  him  called  “the 
pride,”  and  by  Willughby  and  Ray  “  the  pride  of  the 
Ifis  ;”  fo  that  it  was  probably  efteemed  fome  years  back. 

4.  Petromyzon  Planeri,  Planer’s  lamprey:  fharp-pointed 
warts  at  the  edges  of  the  mouth  ;  body  annulated  and 
worm-fhaped.  In  the  mouth,  behind  the  large  rim  of 
warts,  there  is,  as  in  the  river-lamprey,  a  row  of  teeth 
ftanding  apart,  and,  behind  thefe,  feveral  teeth  joined 
together;  there  are  alfo  fome  on  the  tongue.  The  pupil 
of  the  eye  is  black,  the  iris  yellow.  The  two  rows  of 
round  holes  are  eafy  to  be  feen  in  this  fpecies  above  and 
below  the  eyes.  The  breaft  is  larger  in  proportion  than 
in  the  other  lampreys;  the  fins  are  alfo  broader;  and 
near  the  anus  is  a  conical  aperture,  which  is  the  canal  or 
origin  of  the  ovarium.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the 
ftreams  and  fmall  rivers  of  Thuringia;’  it  was  firft  deferibed 
by  Profeft’or  Planer,  who  fent  a  fpecimen  to  Bloch  from 
Erfurt,  and  Bloch  named  it  after  his  friend.  It  is  of  an 
olive-colour,  more  or  lefs  (haded  with  dark  fpots.-  This 
fifh  will  live  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  fpirits  of  wine, 
but  it  writhes  violently  with  agony,  and  the  writer  of  this 
would  not  be  the  man  to  make  the  experiment;  when  it 
dies  in  this  liquor,  the  mouth  remains  open,  but  when 
dead  in  the  water  the  mouth  is  always  found  (hut,  fo 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  agony  caufes  that  contortion. 
This  fpecies  has  more  recently  been  obferved  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Ain,  in  France.  Though  it  very  much 
refembles  the  preceding  fpecies,  there  are  fome  differences 
which  determine  us  to  regard  it  as  diftinfle.  1.  It  is 
broader  and  longer.  2.  It  has  a  ftronger  mouth,  fur- 
niflied  with  warts  and  teeth.  1 .  The  fins  are  larger  and 
ftronger.  4.  The  eyes  are  much  larger. 

5.  Petromyzon  ruber,  the  red  lamprey  :  eyes  fmall, 
tail-fin  fpear-fhaped,  general  colour  of  the  fifh  red.  This 
and  the  following  were  added  by  Cepede,  from  the  com¬ 
munications  of  M.  Noel  of  Rouen.  The  prefent  fpecies 
is  found  in  the  Seine,  where  the  fifherinen  call  it  “the 
red-fifh  with  feven  eyes;”  though  they  occafionally  name 
it  the  “  blind  fifh”  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
eyes.  It  greatly  refembles  the  branchialis,  but  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  mouth  is  fmaller  than  the  diameter  of  that 
part  where  the  gills  are  contained,  the  back  is  darker 
than  the  fides,  and  the  red  tints  are  peculiarly  ftrong 
round  the  apertures  of  the  gills. 

6.  Petrom)zon  fanguifuga,  the  blood-fucker:  mouth 
very  wide,  with  a  quantity  of  orange-coloured  teeth, 
and  nine  double  teeth  at  the  entrance  of  the  throat. 
This  was  found  in  the  Seine  alfo.  It  has  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  pride,  but  is  fufficiently  diftinft  from  that 
and  every  other  fpecies.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
of  a  cylindrical  (hope;  the  dorfal  fins  lie  low,  incline  to 
be  adipous,  and  the  fecond  reaches  almoft  to  the  caudal 
fin.  The  head  is  broad  ;  the  eyes  are  larger  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  thofe  of  the  pride,  and  are  fliaded  by  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  fkin  of  the  head.;  the  iris'is  between  a  gold 
and  a  filver  colour.  Noel  could  not  difcover  the  hole  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  which  is  common  to  all  tiie  fpecies 
hitherto  known  ;  Cepede  is  of  opinion  it  might  have  only 
efcaped  his  obfervation  from  its  minutenefs ;  otherwife 
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this  circumftance  would  form  the  fpecific  ch  a  rafter,  or 
occafion  a  fubdivifion  in  the  genus.  The  mouth  is  wider 
than  the  head  is  broad;  and  the  lips  are  capable  of 
extenfion  and  retraftion  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The 
teeth  are  fixed  in  flefliy  capfules  ;  nine  double  ones  ftand 
circularly  at  the  entrance  of  the  gullet.  The  tongue  is 
whitifli,  and  has  fmall  teeth  or  prickles  upon  it;  and  be¬ 
fore  it  is  a  femicircular  bpne,  orange-coloured,  and  armed 
with  nine  prickles.  The  fifhermen  of  Quevilly,  a  com¬ 
mune  where  this  fpecies  has  been  moil  frequently  ob- 
i'erved,  remark  that  it  never  appears  except  at  the  feafon 
of  fiffiing  for  (had.  Upon  one  of  tliefe  it  fallens  with  its 
lips  and  teeth,  and,  fixing  on  the  foftell  part  of  the  belly, 
it  gains  its  nourilhment  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  leach, 
fucking  the  blood  with  the  greateft  avidity  ;  its  intellinal 
canal  is  commonly  found  full  of  blood,  and  containing 
no  other  nutritive  fubftance  whatever. 

7.  Petromyzon  argenteus,  the  filverlamprey  :  the  body 
entirely  of  a  fiver  colour.  The  rays  of  the  fins  are  lo 
very  fmall,  they  cannot  be  counted.  This  eaftern  lam¬ 
prey  has  a  larger  mouth,  a  longer  head,  a  larger  eye,  and 
thinner  fkin,  than  thofe  of  Europe;  the  eye  has  a  black 
pupil  and  filvery  iris.  The  anus  is  much  nearer  the  tail 
than  the  head.  The  dorfalfin  is  very  (hort  in  the  middle; 
the  anal  is  narrow ;  and  the  tail,  which  joins  to  it,  ends 
like  the  point  of  a  lance.  The  teeth  are  yellow,  like  the 
other  lampreys  ;  but  they  (hand  forwarder  in  the  mouth, 
and  are  of  a  different  ftrufture;  in  the  lower  jaw  there 
are  ten  handing  clofe  together,  very  flrarp,  looking  like  a 
bent  comb  ;  oppcfite  thefe  is  a  broad  flat  cartilage,  and 
on  each  fide  fome  infuiated  teeth  of  the  fame  fubftance, 
fhaped  like  nails.  The  lateral  line  is  very  vifible  in  this 
fpecies.  This  fiih  is  from  Tranquebar,  in  the  Ealt  Indies  ; 
it  meafures  about  fix  inches  in  length.  It  was  added  by 
Dr.  Bloch  in  the  Twelfth  Part  of  his  Iclithyologie,  wdiich 
had  not  appeared  when  the  14th  edition  of  the  Syftema 
Naturae  was  publilhed,  and  could  not  therefore  benoticed 
by  Gmelin.  It  is  reprefented  at  fig.  5. 

8.  Petromyzon  plumbeus,  the  lead-coloured  lamprey  : 
body  decreafing  from  head  to  tail  in  a  conical  manner; 
mouth  large;  dorfal  fins  rounded;  tail  fpatule-fhaped. 
Colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  animal  leaden-grey;  of 
the  under  yellowilh  white:  fize  not  mentioned.  Ob- 
ferved  by  Noel  in  the  Seine,  where  it  is  very  plentiful. 

9.  Petromyzon  bicolor,  the  brilliant  lamprey.  This 
fpecies  is  eafily  diflinguifned  by  its  colours  ;  the  upper 
part  being  of  a  fine  black,  and  the  under  of  a  brilliant 
lilver-colour.  The  mouth  is  very  fmall ;  both  the  dorfal 
fins  rounded,  and  each  nearly  as  fliort  as  the  caudal, 
which  is  fpatule-fhaped.  Firft  defcribed  by  Noel,  by 
whom  it  was  communicated  to  Cepede  :  found  in  the 
Seine,  and  laid  to  be  fometimes  taken  in  great  plenty. 
Size  not  mentioned;  but  Cepede’s  figure,  (tom.  iv. 
planche  15.)  is  4^  inches  long,  and  of  the  preceding 
about  55  inches. 

PETRO'NA,  a  town  of  Croatia  :  fourteen  miles  north 
of  Carlfladt. 

PET'RONEL,  or  Petrinal,  f.  [ poitrir.al ,  Fr.  from 
poitrine,  the  bread.]  A  fpecies  of  fire-arm  between  the 
arquebufe  and  the  piltol,  which  was  ufed  among  the 
French  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  There  is  mention 
made  of  it  in  an  account  of  the  fiege  of  Rouen  by  Henry 
IV.  in  1592.  It  was  fhorter  than  the  mufket  but  of  a 
heavier  calibre,  and  not  unlike  our  blunderbufs;  being 
flung  in  a  crofs-belt,  fo  as  to  reft  upon  the  cheft  of  the 
perfon  who  difcharged  it.  From  this  circumftance  it 
obtained  the  name. 

And  he,  with  petronel  upheav’d, 

Inftead  of  fliield,  the  blow  receiv’d  : 

The  gun  recoil’d,  as  well  it  might.  Hudibras. 

PETRONELL',  a  town  of  Auftria  :  feven  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Brugg. 

PETRO'NIUS,  the  name  of  feveral  diftinguiftied  Ro- 
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mans,  one  of  which,  Petronius  Maximus,  was  emperor  of 
Rome.  See  that  article. 

PETRO'NIUS  AR'BITER  (Titus),  the  author  of  a 
Latin  work  entitled  “Satyricon,”  which  has  come  down 
to  modern  times  in  a  very  iinperfeft  ftate,  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  perfon  as  A.  Petronius,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  in  the  16th  book  of  his  Annals,  under  the 
reign  of  Nero,  as  a  favourite  of  that  tyrant,  and  at  length 
a  viftim  to  his  fufpicion.  “  He  was  one,”  fays  that  hifto- 
rian,  “  who  parted  his  days  in  deep,  and  his  nights  in 
bulinefs  and  pieafure:  and,  as  others  acquire  celebrity  by 
aftive  exertions,  he  obtained  it  by  his  indolence.  He 
was  regarded  not  as  a  common  debauchee  and  fpend- 
thrift,  but  as  a  proficient  in  ftudied  luxury;  and  his 
words  and  nftions,  the  more  they  were  marked  with  an 
air  of  careleffnefs  and  negligence,  the  more  they  pleafed, 
as  denoting  a  fimplicity  of  charafter.  In  the  ftation  of 
proconful  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  of  conful,  he  dif- 
plajed  vigour  and  talents  for  public  bufinefs,  but  relap- 
fing  into  vicious  habits,  or  at  leaft  aftefting  it,  he  was 
received  among  the  few  intimates  of  Nero  as  the  direftor 
of  his  pleafures;  and  the  emperor  confidered  nothing  as 
peculiarly  delicate  and  refined,  which  had  not  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  Petronius.”  This  degree  of  favour  proved  fatal 
to  him  :  it  excited  the  envy  of  Tigellinus,  who  accufed 
him  to  Nero,  as  being  the  friend  of  one  of  the  perfons 
condemned  for  a  confpiracy.  He  was  detained  in  cuftody 
at  Cumse,  where,  impatient  of  the  fufpence  between  hope 
and  fear,  he  opened  his  veins,  and  died.  This  was  in  the 
year  66  :  lie  fent  as  a  laft  legacy  to  the  emperor  a  fealed 
paper,  reproaching  him  with  his  infamous  and  unnatural 
debaucheries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  confiderable  doubt,  whether  it  was  this 
Petronius  who  was  the  author  of  the  “  Satyricon  ;”  for, 
while  its  contents  are  not  at  all  unfuitable  to  a  man  of 
fuch  a  charafter,  the  ftyle  and  circumftances  have  been 
more  appropriate  to  a  later  period  of  Roman  literature; 
for  it  is  written  in  fo  correft  and  pure  a  ftyle,  that  Petro¬ 
nius  has  thence  been  called  Auclor  purijjimce  impuritatis. 
“The  work  itfelf,”  fays  an  able  critic,  “is  a  farrago  of 
verfe  and  profe,  of  topics  and  ftories  ferious  and  ludi¬ 
crous,  intermixed  with  the  mod  deteftable  obfcenity,  and 
fo  mutilated,  that  no  connexion  can  be  made  out.”  It 
has  been  thought  that  fome  of  the  fcenes  in  it  were  inten¬ 
ded  as  a  fatire  againft  Nero,  written  by  Petronius  in  his 
laft  moments.  A  new  fragment  was  difcovered  at  Tran 
in  Dalmatia,  and  publilhed  in  1664:  its  genuinenefs  was 
warmly  difcufied  among  critics,  but  it  has  generally  ob¬ 
tained  an  admiffion  among  the  reft.  The  difficulties  of 
this  author,  and,  it  is  probable,  the  nature  of  his  fubjefts, 
have  caufed  him  to  be  much  ftudied  by  the  curious  lite¬ 
rati,  and  have  produced  numerous  editors  and  commen¬ 
tators,  chiefly  French,  German,  and  Dutch  ;  but,  fays  the 
critic  already  referred  to,  “it  is  to  the  credit  of  England 
that  none  of  her  Icholars  have  contaminated  themlelves 
with  the  attempt  to  elucidate  him,’4  The  moft  elaborate 
edition  is  that  of  Burmann,  in  1709,  a  vols.  4to.  Gen. 
Bing. 

PETROPAULOVSKA'IA,  a  fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutlk  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Selenginik. — A  fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the,  government  of 
Upha  :  fifty-two  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Verchourall'k. 

PETROP  AULOV'SKOI,  or  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
a  feaport  town  of  Ruffia,  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaftof  Karat- 
chatka,  which  gives  name  to  a  harbour  in  the  bay  of 
Avatlka.  This,  fays  Capt.  King,  is  “  one  of  the  moft 
comfortable  little  harbours  I  ever  law  :  it  will  conveniently 
holds  half  a  dozen  (hips  moored  head  and  ftern,  and  is  fit 
for  giving  them  any  kind  of  repairs.  The  fouth  fide  is 
formed  by  a  low  Tandy  neck,  exceedingly  narrow,  on 
which  the  ojlrog  is  built ;  and  whofe  point  may  almoft  be 
touched  by  (hips  going  in,  having  three  fathoms  water 
clofe  in  with  it.  In  the  mid-channel,  which  is  no  more 
than  278  feet  acrofs,  there  are  fix  fathoms  and  a  half:  the 
3  deepeft 
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deepeft  water  within  is  feven  fathoms  ;  and  in  every  part 
over  a  muddy  bottom.  We  found  fome  inconvenience 
from  the  toughnefs  of  the  ground,  which  conftantly  broke 
the  meffengers,  and  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
getting  up  the  anchors.  There  is  a  watering-place  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour.  It  was  high  water,  on  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon,  at  36  minutes  paft  four;  and  the 
greateft  rife  was  five  feet  eight  inches.  The  tides  were 
very  regular,  every  twelve  hours.  On  the  coaft,  near  the 
bay,  the  flood  came  from  the  fouth  ;  and  the  time  of  high 
water  was  near  two  hours  fooner  than  in  the  harbour  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.”  Lat.  54.  o.  N.  Ion.  158.  43.  E. 

On  the  6th  of  Oflober,  1821,  the  anniversary  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  Maritime  Code,  granted  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  1722,  folemnities  and  rejoicings  were  wit- 
nefl'ed  here.  In  the  middle  of  the  road,  a  (hip  covered 
with  flags  was  Rationed  ;  to  this  repaired,  in  long  boats, 
on  one  fide,  the  governor  of  Kamtfchatka,  captain  Wal- 
iiliew,  and  the  principal  officers  ;  on  the  other,  the  clergy, 
with  the  banners  and  images  of  the  faints,  patrons  of  our 
church.  The  whole  of  this  cortege  being  affembled,  his 
excellency  prefented  to  the  dean  of  the  ecclefiaftics  a  copy 
of  the  Maritime  Code  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  invited  him 
to  chant  the  thankfgiving-hymn  of  Te  Deum.  This 
hymn  was  followed  by  afalute  of  artillery  from  the  two 
corvettes.  The  governor  gave  a  grand  dinner.  Next 
day  a  fubfcription  was  opened,  which  quickly  amounted 
to  1500  roubles,  to  raife,  in  Kamtfchatka,  a  marble  mo¬ 
nument  to  the  memory  of  Vitus  Behring,  the  navigator. 
Monthly  Mag.  Jan.  1823. 

PETROPAULOV'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Tobollk,  on  the  Ifchim  :  forty  miles  eaft  of 
Ifchin. 

PETROPITIL A,  f.  [front  the  Gr.  <k1, lps,  a  done,  and 
ipiAeo,  to  love  ;  becaufe  the  (hrubs  of  this  kind  are  always 
found  in  rocky  expofed  fituations.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
inltituted  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  (Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  i.  363.) 
of  which  he  defines  ten  fpecies,  chiefly  the  produce  of  dry 
heathy  and  (tony  ground,  on  the  fouthern  coalt  of  New 
Holland.  The  firft  fpecies,  upon  which  the  generic  cha¬ 
racter  feems  to  be  formed,  is  the  Protea  pulchella ; 
we  therefore  refer  to  that  article. 

PETROP'OLIS,  fometimes  ufed  for  the  city  of  Rome. 

PETROPOL'ITAN,  adj.  [from  Petropolis. ]  Belonging 
to  Rome.  Cole. 

PETROP'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm  :  fifty-fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Krafnouphimflc. 

PETROSELI'NUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Apium,  Bu- 
bon,  Ligusticum,  and  Sison. 

PETROSI'LEX,  f.  Rock-flint,  Hornstone,  or 
Chert;  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  filiceous  earth.  Ge¬ 
neric  characters — Confiding  of  the  greater  part  filex, 
about  twenty-two  per  cent,  alumine,  and  fix  per  cent, 
carbonate  of  lime:  liardifti,  lightifti;  found  in  primeval 
and  ftratified  mountains,  without  luftre,  breaking  into 
indeterminate  fragments,  of  a  fplintery  texture:  melt¬ 
ing  before  the  blowpipe.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Petrofilex  opacus,  the  hornftone  or  chert:  nearly 
opake,of  a  common  form.  It  is  properly  a  fpecies  of  flint, 
which  occurs  in  irregular  veins  and  patches  in  the  fub- 
(tance  of  common  lime-ltone ;  and  is  often  not  fuffici- 
ently  defined  in  its  character  to  be  recognized  at  once 
by  the  eye  from  the  lime-ftone  containing  it.  From 
being  incorporated  with  the  fubftance  of  the  rock  con¬ 
taining  it,  and  never  occurring  in  diftinft  nodules,  like 
the  common  black  flint,  it  has  been  called  petrofilex ,  or 
“  rock-flint.”  The  chert  met  with  in  the  lime-ftone  of 
Derbyfhire  is  often  of  alight  bluilh-grey  colour :  fome¬ 
times  it  is  of  a  jet  black.  Chert  has  been  called  a  not- 
yet-matured  agate,  and  its  occafional  appearance  juftifies 
the  term  ;  though  perhaps  it  may  with  more  propriety 
be  dafted  as  an  imperfect  calcedony.  Th  ere  are  four  va¬ 
rieties,  which  are  found  in  Sweden  and  Germany,  form¬ 
ing  veins  and  beds  of  mountains.  Colour  ufually  blue- 
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grey,  fometimes  grey,  blue,  and  green  of  various  (hades. 

By  breathing  on  it,  it  difcovers  an  earthy  fmell,  and  is 
fometimes  fo  hard  as  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel  :  it  decom- 
pofes  fooner  than  flint,  and  does  not  take  fo  high  a  polith  : 
in  the  fire  it  decrepitates  and  whitens.  Kidd. 

Hornftone  differs  from  jafper,  often  by  its  fplintery 
fra  f  hi  re  ;  always  by  its  tranfparency,  though  imperfect, 
and  want  of  luftre :  from  flint,  by  its  frafture,  dulnefs, 
and  hardnefs  ;  but,  when  its  fraflure  happens  to  be  con- 
choidal,  by  its  dulnefs,  lefs  tranfparency,  and  hardnefs  : 
from  quartz,  by  its  dulnefs  and  inferior  hardnefs:  from. 
Terpentine,  generally  in  hardnefs,  fpecific  gravity,  and  fu- 
fibility  :  from  heliotropium,  by  the  aggregate  of  its  pro¬ 
perties.  The  hornftone,  being  a  greeni(h-white,  with 
reddifti  fpots,  from  Lorraine,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  was 
a’532,  fraCture  conchoidal,  luftre  o,  hardnefs  10,  whiten¬ 
ing  and  becoming  brittle  at  1270,  and  melting  at  144® 
into  a  femitranfparent  compact  enamel,  was  analyzed  by 
Mr.  Kirwan  ;  and  found  to  contain  72  per  cent,  filex, 
about  22  argil  I,  and  about  6,  or  rather  more,  of  mild 
calcareous  earth.  The  infufible  liornftones  probably  con¬ 
tain  no  calx,  or  lefs.  The  fchiftofe  hornftone  has  three 
varieties,  viz.  filiceous  fchiftus,  Lydian  (lone,  and  liorn- 
flate.  Kirwan1  s  Mineralogy . 

2.  Petrofilex  diaphanus  :  femitranfparent,  of  a  common 
form.  Found  with  the  preceding.  Colour  grey,  white, 
ochraceous,  rofy,  flefti-colour,  brownifh-red,  yellowifti  or 
reddifh-brown,  green,  or  variegated  :  it  often  receives  a 
fine  polith. 

3.  Petrofilex  cryftallinus  :  in  rough  cryftals  which  are 
frequently  hollow  within.  There  are  nine  varieties, 
caufed  by  the  different  forms  of  the  prifms  or  pyramids. 
They  are  all  found  about  Schneeburg  in  Saxony. 

4.  Petrofilex  konit.  Under  the  name  of  kotiit,  or  conit, 
profeflbrs  Retzius  ami  Schumacher  defcribe  a  calcareo- 
(iliceous  rock  of  a  whitifti-grey  colour,  found  in  Norway, 
Iceland,  See.  It  has  only  been  feen  in  detached  pieces, 
molt  of  which  bear  the  marks  of  being  rolled.  It  is 
faintly  glimmering;  in  fome  pieces  its  luftre  approaches 
to  the  vitreous,  and  even  the  unctuous,  luftre.  Its  frac¬ 
ture  is  uneven,  flat,  conchoidal,  fometimes  obfoletely  fo¬ 
liated,  fometimes  even  and  fplintery,  not  unlike  that  of 
fome  varieties  of  hornftone.  The  fragments  are  indeter-  . 
minately  angular.  The  varieties  having  an  unftuous 
luftre,  and  obfoletely-foliated  ftruifture,  are  tranflucent  at 
the  edges.  Its  hardnefs  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  common 
compact  limeftone,  and  it  even  (trikes  fire  with  the  fteel. 

It  is  not  eafily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  2-8.  When 
reduced  to  powder,  and  thrown  on  burning  charcoal,  it 
emits  a  greenifli  light,  but  it  is  not  phofphorefcent  from 
friction,  It  effervefees  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  is 
partly  difiolved  in  it;  the  remainder  is  filiceous  earth. 
The  proportion  of  the  calcareous  and  filiceous  earth,  of 
which  the  konit  conlills,  is  not  yet  alcertained.  The 
(pecimens  of  konite  deferibed  by  Schumacher  were  from 
Iceland;  another  came  from  Kenrudvern,  near  Dramen, 
in  Norway. 

PETROS'KOL,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Perm  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Perm. 

PE'TROVAT Z,  a  town  of  Croatia  :  twenty- two  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Carlftadt. 

PE'TROVSK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Jaroflavl:  fifty  two  miles  fouth  of  Jaroflavl.  Lat.  56.  45.  N. 
Ion.  40.  14.  E. 

PE'TROVSK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  on  the  Medveditza  :  forty  miles  north-weft  of 
Saratov.  Lat.  52.  40.  N.  Ion.  44.  54.  E. 

PETROVSICAI'A,  a  town  and  fort  of  Ruflia,  fituated 
on  a  bay  of  the  fea  of  Afof,  with  a  harbour:  twenty-four 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Mariupol. 

PETROVSKAI'A,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of  Ruflia, 
in  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Lat.  76.  10.  N.  Ion.  106.  14.  E. 

PE'TRO  WITZ,  a  tow  n  of  Bohemia,  in  circle  of  Konisr 
ingratz:  eight  miles  eaft-  north-eaft  of  Konigingratz.—  A 
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town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Czaflau :  feven  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Czaflau. — A  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Moldau  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Seltfchan. 

PETROW'NAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  Bahar: 
twenty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

PETROZAVODSK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Olonetz,  fituated  on  the  welt  coaft  of  the  Onez- 
fkoe  lake  :  224  miles  fouth- we  ft  of  Archangel,  and  13a 
north-eaft  of  Peterlburg.  Lat.  61.  40.  N.  Ion.  34.  14.  E. 

PET'SCHAKEN,  a  town  of  B'ohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bechin  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Pilgram. 

PET'SCHANOI,  a  fort  of  Ruflia,  in  the  governmentof 
Kolivan:  i38  miles  well-fouth-weft  of  Kolivan.  Lat.  53. 

N.  Ion  76.  34.  E. 

PET'SCHANOI,  a  cape  on  the  north  conll  of  Ruflia, 
in  the  Frozen  Sea.  Lat.  75.  25.  N.  Ion.  165.  14.  E. 

PETSCIINEC'Z A,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  : 
twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Clagenfurt. 

PETS'KA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz  -.  eleven  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Gitfchin. 

PE  rS'KAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saatz : 
twenty-two  miles  eaft  of  Eger,  and  fixty-eight  welt  of 
Prague.  Lat.  50.  4.  N.  Ion.  12.  55.  E. 

PET'SMO,  a  fmall  illand  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  14,  N.  Ion.  21.  33.  F,. 

PET'TAH,  f.  [Indian.]  A  town  adjoining  to  a  fort, 
which  is  in  general  furrounded  by  a  fence  of  bamboos,  a 
wall,  and  a  ditch.  Roberts's  Indian  Glojfary. 

PET'TAL,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura  :  twenty 
miles  eaft  of  Coilpetta. 

PETTAPOL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Guntoor,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal: 
forty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mafulipatam,  and  forty-two 
north  eaft  of  Ongole. 

PETTAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Rajamundry  :  thirty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Rajamun- 
tiry. — A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  twelve  miles 
north-weft  of  Arnedabad. 

PETTAW',  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  on  the 
Drave,  containing  one  parilh-church  and  three  cloifters. 
The  manufactories  of  this  town  are  confiderable.  It  is  a 
very  old  place,  being  frequently  mentioned  as  well  by 
the  Roman  as  other  ancient  authors:  thirteen  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Marpurg,  and  100  fouth  of  Vienna.  Lat.  46. 
34.  N.  Ion.  15.  52-  E. 

PET'TEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  near  the  German  Sea, 
celebrated  for  its  oylters :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Alc- 
maer. 

PET'TENAW,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  near 
the  Inn  :  twelve  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Infpruck. 

PET'TENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach  :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bayreuth. 

PET'TEREL,  a  river  of  England,  which  unites  with  the 
Eden  near  Carlifle,  and  runs  into  the  fea  at  Sol  way-frith. 

PET'TERKAW,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberland  : 
twenty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Marienwerder. 
PETTERLIN'GEN.  See  Payerne. 
PET'TERSDORF,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen  :  twenty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Konifberg. 

PET'TERSWALDT,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Brandenburg. —  A  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland  :  ten  miles  weft  of  Heilfberg. 

PET'TERWITZ,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland:  four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Neidenburg. — 
A  town  of  Pruflia  in  the  province  of  Oberland  :  four 
miles  north  of  Bifchopwerder. 

PETTI AU'GER,  f.  A  fmall  vefiel  ufed  on  the  rivers 
in  Weft  Florida. 

PET'TICOAT,  f.  [  i.  e.  a  fmall  coat,  or  part  of  a  coat, 
as  breeches  are  called  fmall- clothes.]  The  lower  part  of  a 
woman’s  drefs. — What  trade  art  thou,  Feeble? — A  wo¬ 
man’s  taylor,  fir. — Wilt  thou  make  as  many  holes  in  an 
enemy’s  battle,  as  thou  haft  done  in  a  woman’s  petticoat  ? 


Shakefpeare. — It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  fex,  that  the 
virtues  are  generally  fliown  in  petticoats.  Addifon. 

To  fifty  chofen  fylphs,  of  fpecial  note, 

We  truft  th’  important  charge,  the  petticoat; 

Oft  have  we  known  that  fevenfold  fence  to  fail. 

Though  ftiff  with  hoops,  and  arm’d  with  ribs  of  whale. 

Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

PET'TICOAT,  adj.  Wearing  a  petticoat ;  belonging 
to  a  woman  ;  female. 

PET'TICOAT- GOVERNMENT,  f.  Female  govern¬ 
ment;  the  authority  of  the  wife  unduly  exercifed  over 
the  hufband. 

PETTICOT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  the  Carnatic: 
twenty-feven  miles  fouth  of  Tanjore. 

To  PET'TIFOG,  v.  n.  [from  petit,  and  voguer,  to  row, 
Fr.]  To  play  the  pettifogger. — He  is  a  common  barreter 
for  his  pleafure,  that  takes  no  money,  but  pettifogs  gratis. 
Butler's  Charac. 

PET'  riFOGGER,yl  [from  the  Fr.  petit,  and  vogueur, 
a  rower.]  A  fmall-rate  lawyer. — The  worft-conditioned 
and  leaft-cliented  petivoguers  get,  under  the  fweet  bait  of 
revenge,  more  plentiful  profecution  of  actions.  Carew's 
Stirv.  of  Cornwall. — Confider  how  indecent  it  is  to. aban¬ 
don  your  (hop  and  follow  pettifoggers ;  there  is  hardly  a 
plea  between  two  country  efquires  about  a  barren  acre, 
but  you  draw  yourfelf  in  as  bail,  furety,  or  folicitor. 
Arbulhnot's  J.  Bull. — Phyficians  are  apt  to  defpife  empy- 
rics,  lawyers  pettifoggers,  merchants  pedlars.  Swift. 

Your  pettifoggers  damn  their  fouls 

To  fliare  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools.  Hudibras. 

PETTIFOG'GERY,  f.  The  practice  of  a  pettifogger. 
— Whence  tedious  fuits,  crafty  pleadings,  quirks  of  law, 
and  pettifoggeries,  will  neceflarily  creep  in.  Barrow's  Serrn. 
on  the  Unity  of  the  Church. — Trick;  quibble. — The  laft 
and  lowed  fort  of  their  arguments,  that  men  purchafed  not 
their  tithe  with  their  land,  and  fuch-like  pettifoggery,  I 
omit.  Miltons  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the 
Church. 

PET'TIFOGGING,  adj.  PraCtifing  as  a  pettifogger. 
PET'TIFOGGING,  J.  The  practice  of  a  pettifogger. 
PF.TTIN'CO,  a  river  of  Sicily,  in  the  Valley  of  Mazara, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Milt- 
re  rta. 

PET'TINESS,  f.  [from  petty.]  Smallnefs ;  littlenefs; 
i n  c  o n fi  d  e rabl  e  n  efs ;  u  11  i  m  p 0  r t a n c e. — Th  e fe  pettinejfes  bei  ng 
below  the  Divine  Majefty  to  catch  at.  More's  Myftery  of 
Godlinefs. 

The  Ioffes  we  have  borne,  the  fubjeCts  we 
Have  loft,  and  the  difgrace  we  have  digefted  ; 

To  anfwer  which,  his  peltinefs  would  bow  under.  Shahef. 

PETTI'NI,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  gulf  of  Venice.  Lat. 
24.  37.  N.  Ion.  44.  49.  E. 

PET'TISH,  adj.  [from  pet.]  Fretful  ;  peevith. — They 
[melancholy  perlons]  are  apt  to  miftake  and  amplify  ; 
telly,  pettifh,  peevilh,  and  ready  to  fnarle  upon  every 
fmall  occafion.  Burton's  Anat.  of  Mel. — There  are  thole 
who  are  pettifh  and  crabbed  in  youth  ;  there  are  contrarily 
thofe  who  are  mild,  gentle,  fociable,  in  their  decayed 
years.  Bp.  Hall's  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Nor  doth  their  childhood  prove  their  innocence  ; 

They’re  froward,  pettifh ,  and  unus’d  to  fmile.  Creech. 

PET'TISHLY,  adv.  In  a  pet. — Petlifhly,  ridiculoufly, 
to  fling  away  your  fortune.  Beaum.  and  FI,  Mad  Lover. 

PET'TISHNESS,  j  Fretfulnefs ;  peeviflinefs. — Like 
children,  when  we  lofe  our  favourite  plaything,  we  throw 
away  the  reft  in  a  fit  of  peeviflinefs.  Collier. 

PET'TIT  (Edward,  M.  A.),  born  at  Bury  in  Suffolk, 
was  entered  in  Jefus-college,  Cambridge,  in  1670.  He  was 
afterwards  vicar  of  Shepherdfwell  and  Coldred  in  Kent, 
in  which  latter  church  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
with  his  arms.  He  was  great-grandfather  to  Valentine 
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Simpfon,  efq.  of  Sittingbourne,  and  Sarah  Hopper  his  wife, 
(who  were  lifters’  children,  i.  e.  couftns  ;)  and  accor¬ 
dingly  the  arms  of  Pettit  (Ermine,  a  chevron  gules  be¬ 
tween  three  pheafant-cocks’  heads  couped  azure)  will  be 
feen  quartered  with  thofe  of  Simpfon  in  our  article  He¬ 
raldry,  vol-  ix.  p.  784,  Plate  CVIII. 

He  wrote,  The  Villons  of  Purgatory,  Thorough  Refor¬ 
mations,  and  The  Four  Vifions  of  Government,  final!  8vo. 
1686. 

PET'TITOES,  f.  The  feet  of  a  fucking  pig. — Cheap 
fallads,  diced  beef,  giblets,  and  pettitoes,  to  fill  up  room. 
Beaiiin.  and  FI.  Woman-hater. — Feet  in  contempt. — My 
good  clown  grew  fo  in  love  with  the  wenches  fong,  that 
he  would  not  ftir  his  pettitoes  till  he  had  both  tune  and 
words.  Sliakefpeare' s  Wint.  Tale. 

PET'TO,  f.  [Italian.]  The  breaft;  figuratively  privacy  : 
as,  in  petto,  i.  e.  in  referve,  in  fecrecy. — The  employments 
of  treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  fecretary  at  war,  were  to  be 
kept  in  petto  till  the  diflolution  of  parliament.  Ld.  Chejler- 
Jiehl. — This  Italian  phrafe  has  been  adopted  into  the 
French  language  as  well  as  the  Englifti :  “  Je  me  referve 
in  petto ”  is  a  fentence  in  Les  Mceurs.  Mafon's  Siippl. 

PETTORA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  : 
five  miles  fouth  of  Sulmona. 

PETT'STATT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Bamberg:  three  miles  fouth  of  Bamberg. 

PET'TUS  (Sir  John),  a  native  of  Suffolk,  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Dunwich  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
and  one  of  the  deputy-governors  of  the  royal  mines.  He 
died  about  the  year  1690.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Hif- 
tory,  Laws,  and  Places,  of  the  chief  Mines  and  Mineral 
Works  in  England  and  Wales,  a.  England’s  Indepen¬ 
dency  of  the  Papal  Power.  3.  Fleta  Minor;  or,  the 
Laws  of  Art  and  Nature  in  knowing,  judging,  allaying, 
&c.  of  Metals,  tranftated  from  the  German  ;  which  he  ex¬ 
ecuted  While  he  was  in  the  Fleet  prifon. 

PET'TY,  adj.  [petit,  Fr.]  Small;  inconfiderable ; 
inferior;  little.  —  They  beiieve  one  only  chief  and 
great  God,  which  hath  been  from  all  eternity ;  who, 
when  he  propofed  to  make  the  world,  made  firft  other 
gods  of  a  principal  order  ;  and  after,  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars,  as  petty  gods.  Stillingflect. 

From  thence  a  thoufand  lefler  poets  fprung, 

Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome.  Denham. 

PET'TY  (Sir  William),  a  perfon  remarkable  for  his 
inventive  talents,  and  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  febemes  for 
his  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  public,  was  the  eldeft  fon 
of  a  clothier  at  Rtimfey  in  Hampfhire,  where  he  was 
born  in  1623.  From  his  boyhood  he  was  fond  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  performancesof  artificers,  fuch  as  fmiths,  join¬ 
ers,  &c.  and  copying  them.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar-fehool  of  his  native  place,  and  at  the  age  of  1 5 
went  to  the  univerfity  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  for  further 
improvement  in  mathematical  ftudies  and  the  French 
language.  As  a  proof  of  his  early  attention  to  pecuniary 
profit,  it  is  faid  that  he  maintained  himfelf  there  by  means 
of  a  fmall  flock  of  merchandife.  On  his  return,  he  entered 
into  the  royal  navy,  but  in  what  capacity  does  not  appear. 
His  fervice  there,  however,  muft  have  been  fhort,  fince, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1643,  be  again 
went  abroad,  and  palled  three  years  in  France  and  the 
Low- Countries.  His  ftudies  appear  at  this  time  to  have 
been  chiefly  medical  ;  and  at  Paris  he  dilfedted  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  celebrated  Hobbes.  He  muft  alfo  have 
followed  fome  gainful  traffic,  fince  he  has  recorded  that 
he  returned  ten  pounds  richer  than  he  went  out.  In 
1647  he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  parliament  for  an  in¬ 
vention  of  the  art  of  double  writing,  which  appears  to 
have  been  by  means  of  a  copying-inftrument.  In  the 
following  year  he  publifhed  a  piece  of  four  fheets,  4to. 
entitled  “Advice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  fome  particular  Parts  of  Learning;”  the 
general  fcope  of  which  was  to  extend  education  to  a 
variety  of  objedts  of  utility  in  common  life.  Having  no 
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objection  to  compliance  with  the  exifting  powers,  he  went 
to  Oxford,  whence  the  parliamentary  vifitors  had  ejedted 
the  royalifts,  and  gave  inftrudtions  in  anatomy  and  che- 
miftry  to  the  younger  Undents.  He  was  appointed  deputy 
to  the  profeffor  of  anatomy,  who  unfortunately  “  had  an 
infurmountable  averfion  to  the  fight  of  a  mangled  corpfe;” 
and  in  1(149  he  was  created  a  dodtor  of  phyfic  by  difpen- 
fation  from  the  delegates  of  the  univerfity.  About  the 
fame  time  he  was  eledted  a  fellow'  of  Brazen-nofe  college  ; 
and  he  was  a  member  of  that  Oxford  Society  for  cultiva¬ 
ting  natural  knowledge,  which  was  the  parent  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  fucceeded  in  1650  to  the  anatomical 
profefforfhip  in  Oxford  ;  and  foon  after,  employed  his 
intereft  fo  eftedtually  as  to  be  chofen  profeflor  of  mufic  at 
Grefhatn-college,  alinecure  place. 

The  chief  fource  of  his  fortune  was  his  appointment 
in  1652  to  be  phyfician  to  the  army  in  Ireland.  Befides 
his  pay  and  private  practice,  he  made  a  large  fum  by  con¬ 
tracting  to  effedt  the  admeafurements  of  lands  in  Ireland, 
forfeited  by  the  rebellion,  and  intended  for  recompences 
to  the  foldiery.  By  his  ftcill  in  mathematics  he  performed 
this  work  with  great  exadtnefs ;  and  it  gave  him  that 
knowledge  of  the  llate  and  value  of  property  there  which 
enabled  him  to  lay  out  to  great  advantage,  in  purchafes 
of  land,  the  favings  of  his  economy.  It  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  this  work  to  trace  all  the  fteps  by  which  he  at 
length  realized  a  fortune  which  has  fince  been  the  balls 
of  a  fplendid  peerage;  and  it  will  be  fuflicient  biographi¬ 
cally  to  notice  the  principal  employments  that  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him.  He  was  made  one  of  the  commiifioners 
for  dividing  the  lands  he  had  furveyed  among  the  army  ; 
clerk  of  the  council;  and  fecretary  to  Henry  Cromwell 
when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  Richard’s  parlia¬ 
ment  of  1658  he  ferved  as  burgefs  for  Weft  Looe  in 
Cornwall ;  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  impeached  by  fir 
Hierome  Sankey  for  malpractices  in  his  diftribution  of  the 
Irilh  lands.  He  was  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  but  returned 
to  anfwer  the  charge  in  his  place  5  and,  the  parliament 
being  adjourned,  the  matter  was  not  brought  to  iifue. 
He  was  afterwards  removed  from  all  public  employments, 
though  the  lord-lieutenant  continued  his  friend,  and 
fpoke  handfomely  of  him.  When  the  Reftoration  took 
place,  he  was  in  Ireland.  Upon  his  return  he  was  graci- 
oufly  received  by  Charles  IL  and  made  one  of  the  com- 
milfioners  of  the  court  of  claims.  In  1661  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  obtained  a  patent  conftituting 
him  furveyor-general  of  Ireland.  What  was  of  more  im¬ 
portance,  all  the  forfeited  lands  which  had  been  allotted 
to  him  were  confirmed  by  new  grants  to  himfelf  and  his 
wife. 

Such  is  a  brief  Iketch  of  the  political  character  of  fir 
William  Petty.  We  come  now  more  particularly  to  his 
claims  on  public  notice  as  a  man  of  fcience.  He  had 
been  made  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  ;  and, 
when  the  Royal  Society  was  firft  incorporated,  he  was  in 
the  lift  of  the  council.  In  1663  heengaged  the  public  at¬ 
tention  by  his  invention  ofa  double-bottomed  fliip,  to  fail 
againft  wind  and  tide.  His  trial-veflel  went  very  well  in 
a  voyage  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  and  back  ;  but  on  a 
fecond  voyage  it  was  loft  in  a  great  ftorm,  and  no  further 
experiment  was  made.  He  prefented  a  model  of  this 
fhip  to  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  body  he,  in  1665, 
communicated  a  paper  on  (hip-building,  which  was  kept 
by  the  prefident,  lord  Brownlow,  as  an  important  ftate- 
fecret.  It  feems  not  to  be  well  afeertained  whether  it 
was  this  or  another  work  that  was  printed  after  his 
death  under  the  title  of  “A  Treatife  on  Naval  Philo- 
fophy.”  . 

The  principal  and  rnoft  valuable  of  the  writings  of  this 
author,  were  on  the  fubjedt  of  political  arithmetic.  Of 
thefe  he  publifhed  a  number  of  feparate  tradts,  which 
were  reprinted  collectively  in  1699.  Some  of  them  re¬ 
late  to  the  growth  and  population  of  London,  and  com- 
parifons  between  that  city  and  Paris,  and  other  capitals. 

In  one  of  them,  entitled  “  Political  Arithmetic,”  he  dif- 
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cuffes  all  the  topics  conne&ed  with  national  wealth  and 
improvement,  with  the  particular  view  of  pointing  out 
the  means  of  augmenting  the  power  and  profperity  of 
England.  The  ftate  of  Ireland  is  confidered  in  fome  of 
his  other  pieces,  particularly  in  a  treatife  on  taxes  and 
contributions,  which  palled  through  feveral  editions. 
Some  of  his  papers  inferred  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  are  on  mathematical  fubjefls,  and  fome  on  che- 
miftry,  as  it  was  then  known.  The  uncommon  activity 
and  vigour  of  his  mind  are  ftrikingly  difplayed  by  the 
great  variety  of  the  produ&ions  of  his  pen,  while  at  the 
fame  time  he  was  indefatigable  in  bufinefs,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  his  fortune.  With  this  view  he  efta- 
blilhed  upon  his  Irilh  eftates  iron-works  and  filheries, 
opened  lead-mines,  and  carried  on  a  large  timber-trade. 
He  was  of  great  fervice  to  the  poor,  by  providing  them 
with  employment,  in  which  he  juftly  thought  the  moll 
ufeful  charity  towards  them  confided.  Having  thus 
ufefully  occupied  the  term  of  exiftence  allotted  to  him, 
he  was  cut  off  by  a  gangrene  in  his  foot,  the  confequence 
of  a  gouty  fwelling,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  Decem¬ 
ber  1687,  at  his  houfe  in  Weltminfter  ;  and  was  buried  in 
his  native  town  of  Rumfey. 

Sir  William  Petty  was  regarded  as  a  perfon  of  great 
worth,  as  well  as  extraordinary  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments.  Of  his  religious  opinions  he  thus  fpeaks  in  his 
hall  will :  “  I  die  in  the  profeffion  of  that  faith,  and  in  the 
praflice  of  fuch  worlhip,  as  I  find  eftabl i filed  by  the  laws 
of  my  country:  not  being  able  to  believe  what  I  myfelf 
pleafe  ;  nor  to  worlhip  God  better  than  by  doing  as  I 
would  be  done  unto,  and  obferving  the  laws  of  ray 
country,  and  exprelfingmy  love  and  honour  to  Almighty 
God  by  fuch  figns  and  tokens  as  are  underftood  to  be 
fuch  by  the  people  with  whom  I  live,  God  knowing  my 
heart  even  without  any  at  all.” 

The  widow  of  fir  William  (daughter  of  fir  Hardrefs 
Waller)  was  created  Baronefs  of  Shelburne  in  1688. 
Three  children  alfo  furvived  fir  William  ;  viz.  Charles, 
who  fucceeded  to  his  mother  in  the  barony  of  Shelburne, 
and  dying  without  iffue  the  title  became  extinfh  But  in 
June  1669,  it  was  revived  in  Henry,  the  fecond  fon  ;  and 
in  1718-19,  king  George  I.  advanced  him  to  the  further 
titles  of  Vifcount  Dunkeron  and  Earl  of  Shelburne.  He 
died  in  1751,  immenfely  rich.  The  prefent  Earl  of  Shel¬ 
burne  and  Marquis  of  Lanfdown  is  great-grandfon  of 
Anne  the  only  daughter  of  fir  William  Petty,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Thomas  Fitzmaurice  baron  Kerry,  created  in  1722 
Earl  of  Kerry.  See  the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  482. 

PETTY  BAG',  an  office  in  chancery;  the  three  clerks 
of  which  record  the  return  of  all  inquifitions  out  of  every 
county,  and  make  all  patents  of  comptrollers,  gaugers, 
cuftomers,  &c. 

PETTY  CONSTABLE.  See  Constable. 

PETTY  HAR'BOUR,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New¬ 
foundland.  Lat.  47.  30.  N.  Ion.  «.  20.  W. 

PETTY  MAD'DER.  See  Crucianella. 

PETTY  PAT'EE,  f.  among  confeflioners,  a  fort  of 
finall  pie  or  tart,  made  of  a  rich  cruft  filled  with  fweet- 
meats 

PETTY  SIN'GLES,  f.  in  falconry,  the  toes  of  a  hawk. 

PETTY  WHIN'.  See  Genista  and  Ononis. 

FET'TYCHAPS,  f.  A  kind  of  wagtail;  called  in  fome 
parts  of  the  north  the  beam-bird,  from  its  nefting  under 
beams  in  buildings.  See  Motacilla,  vol.  xvi.  p.  79. 

PETTYCUR',  a  harbour  and  landing-place  from 
Leith,  on  the  coaft  of  Fife,  in  Scotland,  a  little  to  the  weft 
of  Kinghorn. 

PET'ULANCE,  or  Petulancy,  /.  [ petulance ,  Fr. 

from  petulantia,  Lat.]  Saucinefs  ;  peeviffinefs  ;  wanton- 
nefs.--Wife  men  knew  that  which  looked  like  pride  in 
fome,  and  lik e  petulance  in  others,  would,  by  experience 
in  affairs  and  converfation  amongft  men,  be  in  time 
wrought  off.  Clarendon.— It  was  excellently  faid  of  that 
philofopher,  that  there  was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  fet 
in  our  mouth,  to  reftrain  the  petulancy  of  our  words. 


B.  Jonfon. — There  appears  in  our  age  a  pride  and  petu¬ 
lancy  in  youth,  zealous  to  call  off  the  fentiments  of  their 
fathers  and  teachers.  Watts's  Logic. 

PET'ULANT,  adj.  Saucy;  perverfe;  abufive. — Many 
are  of  to  petulant  a  fpleen,  and  have  that  figure  <c  farcaf- 
mus”  fo  often  in  their  mouths,  fo  bitter,  fo  foolifh,  that 
they  cannot  fpeak,  but  they  muft  bite.  Burton's  Anat.  of 
Mel. — If  the  opponent  fees  viftory  to  incline  to  his  fide, 
let  him  (how  the  force  of  his  argument,  without  too  im¬ 
portunate  and  petulant  demands  of  an  anfwer.  Watts. — 
Wanton  ;  licentious. — The  tongue  of  a  man  is  Co  petulant, 
and  his  thoughts  fo  variable,  that  one  ffiould  not  lay  too 
great  ftrefs  upon  any  prefent  fpeeches  and  opinions. 
Spedator. 

PETULAN'TIUM  FES'TUM,  a  feftival  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  honour  of  the 
Moon,  under  the  name  of  Venus :  at  which  the  men  af- 
fifted  dreffed  in  women’s  clothes,  and  the  women  in  the 
habits  of  men. 

PET'ULANTLY,  adv.  With  petulance;  with  faucy 
pertnefs. — It  is  the  molt  enormous  faucinefs  that  can  be 
imagined,  to  fpeak  petulantly  or  pertly  concerning  him 
[God.]  Burrow. — Wantonly;  licentioufly  : 

My  flowery  wreaths  they  petulantly  fpoil, 

And  rob  my  chryftal  lamps  of  feeding  oil.  Parnell. 

PE'TUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Nicotiana.^ 

PETUNG', /.  A  name  given  by  the  Chinefe  to  their 
white  copper,  which  hasabeautifulfilver-like  appearance, 
and  a  very  clofe  grain.  It  takes  a  fine  poliffi  ;  and  many 
articles  of  neat  workmanlhip,  in  imitation  of  filver,  are 
made  from  it.  An  accurate  analyfis  has  determined  it  to. 
confift  of  copper,  zinc,  a  little  filver,  and  in  fome  fpeci- 
mens  a  few  particles  of  iron  and  of  nickel  have  been 
found.  The  artifts  at  Canton,  in  making  their  pe-tung, 
reduce  the  copper  into  as  thin  Iheets  or  laminae  as  poffible, 
which  they  make  red-hot,  ipereafing  the  fire  to  fuch  a 
pitch,  as  to  foften,  in  fome  degree,  the  laminae,  and  to 
make  them  almoft  ready  to  flow.  In  this  ftate  they  are 
fufpended  over  the  vapour  of  their  pureft  tutenag,  or  zinc, 
placed  in  a  fubliming  veffel  over  a  brilk  fire.  The  vapour 
thus  penetrates  the  heated  laminae  of  the  copper,  fo  as  to 
remain  fixed  with  it,  and  not  to  be  eafiiy  diffipated  or  cal¬ 
cined  by  the  fucceeding  fufion  it  has  to  undergo.  The 
whole  is  fuffered  to  cool  gradually,  and  is  then  found  to 
be  of  a  brighter  colour,  and  of  a  clofer  grain,  than  when 
prepared  in  the  European  way.  Macartney's  Embajfy,  by 
Staunton,  vol.  ii. 

PETUNTSE',  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called  Petun'se,  / 
One  of  the  two  fubftances  of  which  the  porcelain  ware  of 
China  is  made.  The  other  is  named  kaolin.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Porcelain. 

PET'WORTH,  a  market-town  in  the  rape  of  Arundel, 
and  county  of  Suffex,  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  branch  of  the 
river  Arun,  five  miles  from  Midhurfr,  and  forty-nine 
miles  fouth-weft  by  fouth  from  London.  Its  feite  is  con¬ 
fidered  very  falubrious  ;  and  the  houfes  are  well  built, 
though  the  ftreets  are  irregular.  The  living  is  one  of  the 
richeft  in  the  county,  (about  1000I.  a  year,)  and  in  the 
gift  of  the  earl  of  Egremont-  The  church,  in  which  are 
interred  the  remains  of  many  of  the  Percies,  earls  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  is  built  of  ftone,  and  has  a  fquare  tower  ; 
but  there  are  no  monuments  worthy  of  notice,  except 
two  very  ancient  tombs,  the  one  completely  defaced,  the 
other  in  a  very  dilapidated  ftate.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  handfome  market-houfe  of  ftone,  adorned  at 
one  end  with  a  bull  of  William  III.  The  lower  part  con- 
fifts  of  piazzas,  with  an  open  fpace  for  the  market,  over 
which  is  the  room  where  the  quarter-feffions  are  held. 
Clofe  to  the  church-yard  is  a  charity-fchool,  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  twenty  boys,  and  the  fame  number  of  girls, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  alfo  left  donations 
of  twelve  pounds  a-year  to  each  of  two  clergymen’s  wi¬ 
dows  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  fix  pounds  each  to  two 
poor  tradefmen,  to  affift  them  in  bufinefs.  The  alms- 
v  houfes. 
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houfes,  founded  by  the  duchefs  of  Somerfet,  are  built  of 
brick,  and  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty 
widows,  each  of  whom  has  an  allowance  of  20I.  a-year. 
Thompfon’s  hofpital,  another  benevolent  inftitution  of 
the  fame  kind,  affords  lodging  for  fix  poor  men,  and  as 
many  women,  who  annually  receive  10I.  each.  At  a 
fmall  diftance  fouth-eaft  of  the  town  is  the  bridewell  for 
the  county,  a  brick  edifice,  on  Howard’s  plan. 

The  petty  feffions  are  holden  at  Petworth.  The  market 
is  on  Wednefday  (Wilkes  fays  it  is  on  Saturday),  where 
are  brought  great  quantities  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat; 
the  latter  of  which  is  chiefly  bought  up  by  the  Surrey 
millers  for  the  London  markets,  being  of  excellent  qua¬ 
lity.  There  are  alfo  two  fairs  ;  the  one  on  Holy  Thurf- 
day,  and  the  other  on  the  20th  of  November. 

By  the  cenfus  of  x8u,the  houfes  amounted  in  number 
to  453,  and  the  inhabitants  to  2459;  the  latter  had  in¬ 
creased  in  1821  102781. 

Petworth  was  the  refidence  of  jofceline  of  Louvaine, 
the  progenitor  of  the  renowned  Percies  of  Northumber¬ 
land;  and  it  was  their  family-feat  till  the  extinction  of 
the  title,  when  it  devolved  by  marriage  to  Charles  duke 
of  Somerfet;  from  whom,  alfo  by  marriage,  the  manor 
and  manfion-houfe  have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  family 
of  Egremont,  the  prefent  pofleflors.  Petworth-houfe, 
the  magnificent  family- manfion  of  the  earl  of  Egremont, 
is  clofe  to  the  town,  the  back  front  opening  into  the 
church-yard.  It  was  ereCted  on  the  fcite  of  the  ancient 
lioufe  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet.  The  front  of 
freeftone,  adorned  with  ftatues  on  the  top,  forms  one  un¬ 
broken  range,  having  twenty-one  windows  in  each  ftory. 
The  interior  is  elegant;  and  all  the  principal  apartments 
are  decorated  with  paintings,  antique  ftatues,  and  bulls, 
fome  of  which  are  of  the  firfl  excellence.  Wilkes  men¬ 
tions  a  Angular  circumftance  attending  thefe  ftatues,  viz. 
that  “a  great  many,  when  the  earl  bought  them,  were 
complete  invalids;  Some  wanting  heads,  others  hands, 
feet,  nofes,  &c.  Thefe  mutilations  his  lordlhip  endea¬ 
voured  to  Supply  by  the  application  of  new  members, 
very  ill  Suited  either  in  complexion  or  elegance  of  finifli- 
ing  to  the  Roman  and  Grecian  trunks;  fo  that,  in  fome 
refpeCts,  this  (lately  fabric  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  large 
hofpital  or  receptacle  for  wounded  and  difabled  ftatues.” 
Some  of  the  rooms  are  noble,  well  contrived,  and  richly 
furnifhed,  and  the  difpofitions  of  the  Specimens  of  art 
tafteful  and  judicious.  The  park  is  very  extenfive,  the 
wall  being  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  In 
front  of  the  manfion  is  a  (heet  of  water,  which  has  been 
formed  at  a  vaft  expenfe :  it  is  Supplied  by  the  Springs 
colle£ted  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  This  park,  which 
commands  delightful  views  of  the  Downs  of  Surrey  and 
Suflex,  is  well  (locked  with  deer  and  game.  There  are 
alfo  various  breeds  of  cattle  and  (beep  fattened  in  the  park  : 
befides  the  native  breeds  of  the  latter,  the  prefent  earl 
has  imported  the  Calmuck  and  Aftracan  race,  and  like- 
wife  the  (hawl-goat  of  Thibet,  from  the  fleece  of  which 
fome  of  the  moft  valuable  manufactures  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  are  produced. 

From  Petworth  weft  the  country  is  a  little  lefs  w'oody 
than  the  Weald  ;  and,  after afcending  the  South  Downs,  a 
great  many  fine  feats  begin  to  (how  their  heads  above  the 
trees ;  as  the  duke  of  Richmond’s  feat  at  Goodwood,  near 
Chichefter,  (defcribed  under  the  article  Chichester,  vol. 
iv.)  Parham,  the  feat  of  Lord  Zouche;  Bignor  Park, 
New  Grove,  Woollavington,  &c.  Turning  to  the  north 
you  command  Shillinglee,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Winter- 
ton  ;  alfo  Parkhurft,  Eberno,  &c.  and  a  little  more  to  the 
eaft  you  See  at  one  time  Several  pari(h-churches  fituate 
in  a  range  through  the  Weald  of  Suflex. 

The  diScovery  of  a  Roman  pavement  at  Bignor,  having 
proved  a  Source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  owner  of  the 
land,  induced  a  farmer,  in  the  neighbouring  parifti  of 
DunClon,  to  permit  his  children  to  Search  on  the  fide  of 
a  field,  in  a  Spot  where  the  plough  was  unable  to  work, 
from  the  foundations  of  buildings  being  near  the  Surface 


of  the  ground.  This  refearch  (which  was  continued  by 
the  dire&ion  of  the  earl  of  Egremont,  the  proprietor  of 
the  eftate)  led  to  the  diScovery,  in  June  1816,  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  Roman  hypocauft,  or  Sweating-place.  ,  The 
building  (lands  exaClly  north  and  South.  At  the  South 
end  is  a  room  paved  with  tile,  fix  feet  fix  inches  by  eight 
feet  feet  four  inches:  the  walls  withinfide,  Seventeen 
inches  high,  and  nearly  level  with  the  ground  without- 
fide  :  this  was  a  room  to  heat  the  flue.  The  fire-place  is 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  room,  and  on  that  fide  the  floor 
is  raifed  fix  inches,  forming  two  Square  divifions,  one  three 
feet  fix  inches  by  three  feet,  the  other  two  feet  four  inches 
by  three  feet,  leaving  a  paflage  between  of  twenty  inches 
in  breadth.  In  a  line  with  this  paflage  is  the  fire-place  for 
heating  the  flues.  This  fire-place  is  Seven  feet  five  inches 
long,  by  two  feet  one  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The 
tiles  it  is  paved  with  are  much  injured  by  the  fire.  The 
flues  are  divided  into  two  divifions  ;  the  weft  fide  of  the 
South  divifion  remains  uncovered.  The  piers  of  the  three 
uncovered  flues  are  formed  of  tiles,  Seven  inches  and  a 
half  to  nine  inches  Square,  each  pier  containing  Seven 
tiles.  Two  of  the  flues  or  openings  are  nine  inches  wide, 
and  twelve  inches  high  ;  the  third  is  fix  inches  wide,  and 
fifteen  inches  high.  The  covering  of  the  flues  is  formed 
with  tiles  (eleven  inches  by  fifteen  inches  and  a  half  in 
fize).  In  fome  parts  there  are  two  tiles,  one  on  the  other, 
with  mortar  between,  the  whole  covering  being  thirteen 
inches  thick.  On  the  top  of  the  flues  is  a  drain  of  Semi¬ 
circular  tiles,  four  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a 
large  Square  tile  at  the  mouth.  Over  one  of  thefe  unco¬ 
vered  flues  is  a  perpendicular  cavity,  fix  inches  and  a  half 
by  three  inches,  lined  with  tile ;  with  a  groove  in  the  end 
tiles,  one  inch  wide.  The  tile  forming  the  top  of  the  flue, 
on  which  the  cavity  defcends,is  of  this  form,  |  j 

the  plain  fide  uppermoft  ;  being,  in  all  probability,  a  con¬ 
trivance  to  regulate  the  heat,  as  the  drain  on  the  top  was 
to  carry  off  all  moifture.  When  the  remains  were  firft 
laid  open,  the  bafes  of  the  piers  of  the  other  or  uncovered 
part  of  the  South  divifion,  were  to  be  Seen  ;  they  were  tiles 
eleven  inches  Square;  part  of  four  of  the  piers  were 
(landing;  the  whole  number  was  Seventeen.  The  north 
divifion  contained  twelve  piers  ;  eight  are  perfedl,  being 
two  feet  three  inches  high,  and  Seven  inches  and  a  half 
Square;  the  bottom  tile  eleven  inches  Square:  each  pier 
confifts  of  thirteen  tiles,  with  mortar  between  each  tile. 
The  floor  under  the  piers  is  formed  of  double-courfe  tiles, 
eleven  inches  by  fifteen  inches  and  a  half,  with  mortar 
between  ;  and  under  the  lower  courfe  the  floor  was  co¬ 
vered  with  a  black  fubftance,  refembling  foot  or  pow'dered 
charcoal,  near  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  North  of  the  flues 
is  a  compartment  four  feet  eight  inches  by  eight  feet  in 
fize  :  beyond  this  compartment  is  a  circular  finking  in 
the  earth,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter;  but 
whether  it  has  been  a  compartment  of  that  form,  or  a  well, 
is  uncertain  5  adjoining  to  it,  on  the  eaft  fide,  is  a  Square 
divifion,  or  compartment,  three  feet  by  four  feet  two 
inches  in  fize,  and  eleven  inches  deep;  the  bottom  and 
(ides  formed  of  tiles,  the  fide-tiles  fattened  with  cramps  : 
within  this  Square  compartment  was  a  curved  divifion, 
formed  of  mortar  and  tiles  (now  deftroyed).  On  the  weft 
fide  of  this  Square  is  a  piece  of  two-inch  lead  pipe,  palling 
through  the  wall,  and  communicating  with  a  compart¬ 
ment  of  three  Sides ;  the  South  and  eaft  fides  ftraight  lines, 
the  other  of  a  curved  form,  confiderably  more  than  the 
fourth  part  of  a  circle  ;  the  bottom  very  neatly  paved  with 
tiles,  the  fides  formed  with  cement,  having  a  moulding 
of  the  fame  material  all  round  the  bottom  of  the  compart¬ 
ment  ;  on  the  eaft  fide  a  double  moulding,  apparently  to 
break  the  fall  of  water.  The  remains  of  the  fides  are  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  four  in  height;  the  largeft 
diameter  three  feet  ten  inches.  When  firft  discovered, 
this  compartment  was  covered  with  a  bed  of  Solid-mortar, 
nearly  two  feet  in  thicknefs.  The  walls  of  thefe  remains 
are  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  thicknefs. 

Dunfton  is  a  Small  village,  (landing  on  the  north  fide 
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or  the  South  Downs,  about  three  miles  from  Petworth. 
Thefe  antiquities  (land  about  a  hundred  and  forty  yards 
north-eaft  from  the  church,  on  a  riling  ground,  with  a 
gentle  dope  on  the  north  and  eaft  Tides,  and  a  fteep  bank 
on  the  well  (in  the  bottom  is  a  finefpring  of  water);  the 
fouth  fide  is  level,  until  you  begin  to  afcend  the  Downs, 
which,  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  yards  dillant. 
The  fituation  is  fine,  commanding  an  extenfive  view  from 
the  weft  to  the  eaft.  On  the  common,  on  the  borders  of 
the  pari fh  (near  weft  lands),  is  a  large  circular  barrow  ; 
another  near  Fitz-Lee ;  with  three  more  between  Coats 
and  Bignor  Park  ;  the  middle  one  of  the  three  fmall,  the 
two  end  ones  large,  with  a  hollow  or  depreffion  in  the 
c  e  n  t  re .  Gent.  B lag.  July  1 8 1 6 .  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  xiv.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory,  vol.  iv. 

PET'ZEN,  a  mountain  in  the  duchy  of  Carinthia: 
four  miles  fouth  of  Preuburg. 

PET'ZENKIRCHEN,  a  towm  of  Auftria  :  eight  miles 
eaft  of  Ips. 

PET'ZENSTEIN,  a  towm  of  Germany,  in  the  territory 
of  Nurenberg:  thirty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Nu- 
renberg,  and  twenty-eight  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bayreuth. 

PEUCEDA'NUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  kivhyi,  the  pitch- 
tree, ’which  its  leaves  refemble,  and  S'a.vos,  dry,  or  burning, 
in  allufion  to  the  very  pungent  qualities  of  the  root  and 
gum.]  Sulphur-wort,  or  Hog’s  fennel  ;  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia, natural  order 
of  umbellatse,  or  umbelliferae.  Generic  charaflers — 
Calyx:  umbel  univerfal,  manifold,  very  long,  (lender; 
partial  fpreading.  Involucre  univerfal,  many-leaved, 
linear,  final!,  reflex;  partial  lefs.  Perianthium  proper, 
five-toothed,  very  fmall.  Corolla:  univerfal,  uniform. 
Florets  of  the  dillc  abortive.  Proper  of  five  equal  oblong 
incurved  entire  petals.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  capillary ; 
antheras  Ample.  Piftillum:  germ  oblong,  inferior;  ftyles 
two,  fmall;  ftigmas  obtufe.  Pericarpium  none;  fruit 
ovate,  girt  with  a  wing,  ftriated  on  both  Tides,  bipartile. 
Seeds  two,  obovate-oblong,  comprelfed,  more  convex  on 
one  fide,  with  three  raifed  ftreaks,  girt  with  a  ufide  entire 
membrane,  emarginateat  top. — Ejjential  Char  after.  Fruit 
ovate,  ftriated  on  both  Tides,  girt  with  a  membrane  ;  in¬ 
volucres  very  fhort.  There  are  thirteen  fpecies. 

i.  Peucedanum  officinale,  common  fulphur- w’ort,  or 
hog’s  fennel :  leaves  five  times  three-parted,  filiform,  li¬ 
near.  Root  perennial,  dividing  into  many  ftrong  fibres 
which  run  deep  in  the  ground.  Leaves  naked  at  bottom  ; 
but  about  four  or  five  inches  from  the  root  branching  into 
five  parts,  and  thefe  again  into  three,  each  of  thefe  divi- 
fions  fuftaining  three  narrow  leaflets,  which,  when  bruifed, 
emit  a  ftrong  feent  like  fulphur:  footftalks  channelled. 
Stem  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  channelled,  and  dividing 
into  two  or  three  branches,  each  terminated  by  a  large 
regular  umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  fmall 
umbels,  which  are  circular,  the  outer  rays  longed.  Fruit 
middle-fized,  comprelfed  into  the  lhape  of  a  thin  lens. 
Seeds  fubfoliaceous,  furrounded  by  a  very  narrow  attenu¬ 
ated  rim,  having  on  the  flat  fide  two  dark-ferruginous  fil¬ 
lets,  as  in  the  parfnep.  Native  of  the  mod  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  in  moift  meadows.  In  England,  Gerard 
found  it  growing  very  plentifully  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a 
wood  belonging  to  Waltham,  at  the  Nafe  in  Eflex,  alfo 
at  Whitftable  and  Feverlham  in  Kent.  Ray  obferved  it 
near  Shorehatn  in  Suflex  ;  and  adds,  that  it  was  faid  to 
grow  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  in  the 
marlh-ditches  near  Walton,  not  far  from  Harwich.  Dr. 
James  Sherard  found  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
Feverlham;  Mr.  Humphrey  about  Yarmouth  and  Clay 
in  Norfolk.  In  England,  fays  Gerard,  it  is  called  hore- 
Jlrange  and  horefirong,  (from  the  German  haarjlrang ,  hog’s 
tail,)  fow-fennell  or  hog  's  fennell,  fulphur-wort  or  hrimftone- 
uoort.  The  root  has  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell,  and  an  acrid 
bitterifh  umSluous  tafte.  Wounded  in  the  fpring,  it 
yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  yellow  juice,  which  dries 
into  a  gummy  refin,  and  retains  the  ftrong  feent  of  the 
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root.  _  Its  virtues  have  not  yet  been  afeertained  with 
precifion. 

(3.  Italian  fulphur- wort  is  a  larger  plant;  the  leaflets 
are  much  longer,  and  the  flowers  and  feeds  are  much 
larger.  It  grows  on  the  mountains,  and  alfo  in  the  low 
valleys,  by  the  fide  of  rivers,  in  Italy. 

а.  Peucedanum  alpeftre,  or  alpine  fulphur-wort  :  leaf¬ 
lets  linear,  branched.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  branching 
into  feveral  divifions,  that  divide  again  into  fmaller,  each 
of  the  latter  having  five  fliort  narrow  leaflets.  Stems 
round,  not  fo  deeply  channelled  as  the  preceding,  fuftain¬ 
ing  a  large  umbel  of  yellow  flowers.  The  feeds  are 
fliorter.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  at  the 
beginning  of  September.  It  is  a  native  of  the  forell  of 
Fontainbleau,  and  Tome  other  parts  of  France. 

3.  Peucedanum  capillaceum,  or  hairy-leaved  fulphur- 
wort:  leaves  bipinnate  ;  fegments  capillaceous,  grooved . 

4.  Peucedanum  tenuifolium,  or  fine-leaved  fulphur- 
wort  :  leaves  bipinnatifid  ;  fegments  lanceolate,  oppofite, 
and  alternate  margined.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

5.  Peucedanum  Sibiricurn,  or  Siberian  fulphur-wort : 
leaflets  linear,  acute;  primordial,  umbels  feflile.  Native 
of  Siberia. 

б.  Peucedanum  Japonicum,  or  Japonefe  fulphur-wort : 
leaves  five  times  three  parted  ;  leaflets  wedge-form,  trifid. 
The  whole  plant  is  fmooth.  Stem  round,  flexuofe,  up¬ 
right,  branched,  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill,  fcarcely  a 
foot  high.  Branches  alternate,  divaricating,  fubdivided, 
refembling  the  ftem.  Native  of  Japan,  on  the  coaft. 

7.  Peucedanum  Silaus,  meadow  fulphur-wort,  or  faxi- 
frage:  leaflets  pinnatifid;  fegments  oppofite;  univerfal  invo¬ 
lucre  t wo-leaved.  Root  perennial,  long,  wrinkled,  bbekon 
the  outfide,  white  within,  having  a  Tweet  aromatic  flavour 
with  Tome  (harpnefs.  Stems  feveral,  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  height,  almoft  as  thick  as  the.  little  finger  at  bot¬ 
tom,  round,  ftriated,  full  of  pith,  red  near  the  ground, 
branched  from  the  bottom,  the  branchlets  coming  out 
at  long  intervals  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Both  root 
and  ftem  leaves  fmooth,  dark  green,  divided  into  longifh, 
narrow,  acute,  rigid  fegments.  Umbels  not  very  large  or 
clofe,  but  rather  loofe  and  thin  ;  they  have  only  (even 
rays,  but  the  umbellules  from  twelve  to  twenty  and  up¬ 
wards.  The  flowers  are  generally  all  fertile,  but  Tome  of 
the  central  ones  are  fometirr.es  barren  ;  petals  whitifti- 
yellow,  pointed.  Germ  crowned  with  a  glandular  yellow 
receptacle,  hirning  to  a  deep  red  as  the  feeds  ripen. 
Seeds  fhort,  ftriated,  chefnut-coloured.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  ftrong,  but  not  unpleafant,  fmell,  approaching  to 
that  of  parfneps.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  as 
Swiflerland,  Fiance,  Germany,  England,  &c.  in  moift 
meadows.  It  has  the  names  of  faxifrage  and  meadow 
faxifrage  from  its  fuppofed  lithontriptic  qualities.  Au- 
guft  is  its  month  of  flowering.  This  fpecies  is  reprefen- 
ted  on  the  annexed  Plate,  fig.  1. 

8.  Peucedanum  alfaticum;  or  fmall-headed  fulphur- 
wort:  leaflets  pinnatifid  ;  the  little  fegments  trifid,  blunt- 
i(h.  Stem  upright,  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and 
fometimes  as  high  as  a  man;  round,  (lightly  ftriated, 
grooved  only  towards  the  top,  very  fmooth,  tingetl  with 
red,  and  wholly  red  at  the  bafe,  jointed,  dichotomous. 
Flowers  fmall,  pale  yellow.  Seeds  ovate,  obtufe,  fmooth  ; 
at  firft  violet  red,  then  black.  Native  of  Germany,  Au¬ 
ftria,  Alface,  Swiflerland,  Silefia,  Piedmont.  Introduced 
1111774,  by  Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

9.  Peucedanum  aureum,  or  golden  fulphur-wort: 
leaves  tripinnate  ;  leaflets  of  the  ftem-leaves  linear-lance¬ 
olate,  of  the  root-leaves  oblong  and  multifid.  Native  of 
the  Canary-iflands,  where  it  was  found  by  Maflon,  and 
introduced  in  1779.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  ;  and  flowers 
in  June. 

10.  Peucedanum  obtufifolium,  or  blunt-leaved  fulphur- 
wort  :  leaflets  pinnatifid,  coriaceous  ;  theirfegmentsoppo- 
fite,  obovate,  obtufe.  Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in 
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Bceotia,  and  on  the  fliores  of  the  Euxine.  Root  perennial, 
with  a  fibrous  crown.  Stems  a  foot  high,  bowed,  round, 
leafy.  Leaves  fmooth,  a  foot  long,  firft  three-cleft,  then 
pinnatifid,  of  a  thick  leathery  texture.  Footftalks  with 
a  hollow  (heathing  bafe.  Umbels  yellowifh-white,  of 
flout,  not  numerous,  rays.  General  and  partial  involu- 
crum  of  feveral  fhort,  broad,  acute  leaves.  Corolla  a  little 
irregular.  Seeds  with  a  thickifh  border.  This  plant  has 
much  of  theafped  of  an  Heracleum. 

11.  Peucedanum  microphyllum,  or  fmall-leaved  ful¬ 
phur-wort:  leaves  thrice  pinnate;  leaflets  three-cleft, 
fiefhy.  General  involucrum  fcarcely  any.  Gathered 
plentifully  in  the  fait  deferts  about  the  Wolga,  by  Pallas, 
whofent  it  to  Linnaeus  as  a  new  peucedanum,  but  we  do 
not  find  that  it  has  been  any-where  publifhed.  It  is 
fmaller  than  the  laft,  with  differently  compounded  leaves, 
and  much  fmaller  leaflets.  Stem  glaucous.  General  in¬ 
volucrum  fometimes  of  a  Angle  fetaceous  leaf,  but  of- 
tener  wanting,  as  the  partial  ones  alfo  feem  moftly  to  be. 
We  have  feen  no  feeds,  fo  that  the  genus  muff  remain 
doubtful. 

12.  Peucedanum  nodofum,  or  knobbed  fulphur-wort : 
leaflets  alternately  multifid.  The  ffalks  rife  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  having  pretty  large  knots  at  the  joints,  from 
each  of  which  fprings  a  leaf  cut  into  many  divifions :  the 
flowers  terminate  the  ffalks  in  umbels,  and  appear  the 
beginning  of  July;  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  will  ripen 
in  the  autumn.  Native  of  Crete  or  Candia,  and  not  of 
long  duration  in  England.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
1768. 

13.  Peucedanum  geniculatum,  or  jointed  fulphur-wort: 
leaves  roundifh,  kidney-form,  crenate.  Native  of  New 
Zealand. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated 
by  feeds  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe: 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  fucceeding,  or 
at  bell  not  coming  up  till  the  fpring  following.  Keep  the 
plants  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  theaulumn  tranfplant 
them  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  love  a  moiff  foil 
and  a  lhady  fituation,  but  will  not  thrive  under  the  drip 
of  trees. 

Peucedanum  minus.  See  Pimpinella  dioica. 

PEU'CER  (Gafpard),  a  phyfician,  mathematician,  and 
man  of  learning,  was  born  in  1525  at  Bautzen  in  Lufatia. 
He  was  educated  at  theuniverfity  of  Wittemberg,  where 
he  was  received  into  the  houfe  of  Melanchthon,  one  of 
whofe  daughters  he  married  in  1550.  He  applied  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  ftudies  of  mathematics  and  medicine,  and 
was  made  profeflor  of  the  former  at  Wittemberg,  in 
1559.  In  the  following  year  he  took  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  phyfic,  and  obtained  a  medical  chair  in  the  fame 
univerffty.  Having  imbibed  the  religious  opinions  of  his 
father-in-law,  but  attended  with  more  ardour  of  difpoli- 
tion,  he  publ  ifhed,  in  1565,  a  fixth  book  of  Cat  ion’s  Chro¬ 
nicle,  in  which  he  launched  out  into  bitter  invedives 
againft  the  church  of  Rome.  A  fufpicion  of  attachment 
to  the  dodrines  of  the  facramentarians  caufed  him  in 
1576  to  be  imprifoned,  firftat  Drefden,  and  then  at  Leipfic, 
by  Auguftus  eledor  of  Saxony  ;  and  he  was  not  liberated 
till  ten  years  after,  by  Chriftian,  the  fuccelforof  Auguf¬ 
tus.  _  During  his  confinement,  not  being  allowed  paper 
and  ink,  he  wrote  his  thoughts  upon  the  margins  of  old 
books  with  ink  made  of  burnt  crufts  tempered  in  w’ater. 
He  retired  to  the  Hates  of  his  protedor  the  prince  of  An¬ 
halt,  w'here  he  died  in  1602. 

Peucer  was  the  author  of  various  works  both  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  medicine.  One  of  the  mcft  remarkable  w'as 
-  entitled  “  De  variis  Divinationum  generibus,”  1553,  8vo. 
frequently  reprinted,  and  tranflated  into  French :  it  is  a 
piece  of  much  curious  erudition,  but  difplaying  a  great 
fhare  of  credulity.  A  large  part  of  it  relates  to  medical 
prognoftics;  and  one  paflage  in  it  has  been  produced  as 
implying  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  ;  but  it  is  in  fad  only  a  ftatement  of  the  Galen¬ 
ical  dodrine.  One  of  his  works  is  biographical,  entitled 
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“Vitae  illuftrium  Medicorum.”  He  edited  the  works  of 
Melanchthon  in  5  vols.  fol.  1601.  Melchior  Adam.  Mo~ 
reri.  Elny.  Did.  Med. 

PEUCES'TES,  a  Macedonian  fet  over  Egypt  by  Alex¬ 
ander.  He  received  Perfia  at  the  general  divifion  of  the 
Macedonian  empire  at  the  king’s  death.  He  behaved 
with  great  cowardice  after  he  had  joined  himfelf  to 
Eumenes.  Nep.in  Eum. 

PEV'ENSEY,  a  member  of  the  town  and  port  of  Haf- 
tings,  in  the  county  of  Suffex,  is  fituated  on  the  Englifli 
Channel,  fixty  miles  fouth-eall  by  fouth  from  London. 
Though  of  little  note  now,  Pevenfey  was  formerly  of 
importance  as  a  commercial  port;  but  the  gradual  rece¬ 
ding  of  the  fea,  from  which  it  now  (lands  at  feme  dif- 
tance,  has  occafioned  its  decline.  Boats  with  difficulty 
afeend  to  the  village  by  a  final l  rivulet-  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and,  according  to  Richard  of  Cirencefter, 
was  the  Anderida  Portus  of  the  Romans.  It  is  reckoned 
among  the  fea-ports  ravaged  by  Godwin  earl  of  Kent,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Conteffor.  It  is  alfo  celebrated 
in  hiftory,  as  the  place  wdiere  William  the  Conqueror 
landed  with  his  invading  army. 

From  Madox’s  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  it  appears 
that  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  John,  Peven¬ 
fey,  among  other  trading-towns,  paid  a  quinzieme,  or 
tax,  for  its  merchandife;  and  that  three  years  afterwards 
the  barons  of  Pevenfey  fined  forty  marks  for  licence  to 
build  a  town  upon  a  fpot  between  Pevenfey  and  Langley, 
which  ftiould  enjoy  tire  fame  privileges  as  the  cinque- 
ports,  and  have  a  yearly  fair  to  laft  feventeen  days,  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  anniverfary  of  St.  John  Baptift;  alfo  a 
market  every  Saturday.  Whether  any  part  of  this  grant 
was  ever  carried  into  effed,  we  are  not  informed. 

The  only  relic  of  the  ancient  confequence  of  Pevenfey 
is  the  callle,  which  (lands  on  the  ead  fide  of  the  town. 
The  name  of  the  builder,  and  the  date  of  its  erection, 
are  alike  unknown  ;  but,  from  the  quantity  of  Roman, 
bricks  employed  in  the  works,  there  is  much  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  was  conftruded  out  of  fome  Roman  for- 
trefs.  The  external  walls,  of  which  the  towers  are  tole¬ 
rably  entire  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  are  circular, 
and  inclofe  an  area  of  (even  acres.  The  principal  en¬ 
trance  is  from  the  weft  or  land  fide,  between  two  round 
towers,  in  which  are  confiderable  layers  of  Roman  brick, 
fome  (ingle,  others  double,  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  four  or  five  alunder.  Many  fuch  layers  of 
white  brick,  or  (lone  hewn  into  that  form,  lie  between 
the  ftrata  of  red,  or,  in  place  of  them,  in  the  walls  be¬ 
tween  the  other  towers  to  the  north-weft;  and  in  the 
north-eaft  tower  are  fome  (tones  laid  herring-bone  fafhion 
towards  the  bottom.  Within  is  a  fmaller  fortification,  of 
a  quadrangular  form,  moated  on  the  north  and  weft.  It 
has  round  towers,  and  a  drawbridge  which  correfponds 
with  the  outer  gate,  and,  like  the  latter,  is  not  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  weft  fide,  but  rather  more  to  the  fouth.  The 
eall  wall  of  both  is  the  fame,  and  (lands  on  a  kind  of  cliff’, 
that  appears  to  have  been  once  waffled  by  the  fea,  which, 
however,  muff  have  receded  before  the  town  was  builr. 
There  are  no  Roman  bricks  in  the  inner  work,  and  only 
in  the  north  and  well  fides  of  the  outer.  Several  of  the 
turrets  in  the  latter  are  of  (olid  mafonry,  and.feem  to  have 
been  defigned,  not  for  defence,  but  to  deceive  an  enemy. 
In  the  area  of  the  outer  caftle,  are  two  culverins  without 
carriages;  one  of  them  meafures  eleven  feet  in  length,  is 
hooped,  has  a  rofe  and  crown,  and  the  letters  E.  R.  marked 
on  it,  probably  for  Elizabeths  Regina  ;  the  other  is  twelve 
feet  long,  and  is  marked  W.  P.  They  lie  within  two 
yards  of  one  another,  funk  into  the  earth,  and  pointing  to 
the  fea.  Sir  William  Burrell  relates,  that,  in  1710,  a 
workman  engaged  in  conveying  water  from  the  moat  of 
the  caftle  into  the  town,  was  obliged  for  that  purpofe  to 
make  his  way  under  the  wall,  the  thicknefs  of  which  he 
computed  to  be  about  ten  feet.  The  foundation  he  dis¬ 
covered  to  confill  of  piles,  planked  over  with  (labs  of  an 
extraordinary  fubftance ;  bur,  nctwithftanding  the  length 
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of  time  fince  the  ereiftion  of  the  caftle,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  decay  in  the  (labs.  The  colour  only  feemed  to  be 
changed  ;  and  the  leaves  of  faggots  found  there  were  ftill 
found.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  town  and  caitle  to 
his  half-brother  Robert  earl  of  Mortaigne  in  Normandy, 
and  created  him  earl  of  Cornwall.  Thefe  honours  he  en¬ 
joyed  during  the  life  of  that  king;  but,  having  taken  part 
under  his  fuccelforin  an  infurreftion  excited  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  Odo  earl  of  Kent,  in  favour  of  Robert  Courthofe, 
an  army  was  fent  againft  this  caftle,  on  which  he  thought 
proper  to  furrender,  and  make  his  peace.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  pofTeffions  by  William  earl  of  Mortaigne 
and  Cornwall,  who,  on  being  refufed  the  earldom  of  Kent 
by  Henry  I.  joined  in  a  rebellion  with  Robert  de  Belefme 
earl  of  Shrewfbury.  The  king  in  confequence  feized  all 
his  eftates,  demolifhed  moll  of  his  caftles,  and  exiled  him 
from  the  realm.  He  gave  to  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  the  town 
and  caftle  of  Pevenfey,  which  thence  was  called  the 
“  Honour  of  the  Eagle,”  with  all  their  dependencies,  in 
whofe  defcendants  it  remained  veiled  for  fonte  time  ;  but, 
being  again  forfeited  to  thethrone,  Henry  III.  granted  it 
to  his  foil  prince  Edward,  and  his  heirs,  kings  of  England, 
that  it  (hould  never  more  be  feparated  from  the  crown. 
It  however  came  into  the  family  of  Lancafter,  and  from 
them  to  that  of  Pelham,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century,  when  it  came  to  earl  Wilmington,  on  being 
created  baron  of  Pevenfey,  from  whom,  by  an  intermar¬ 
riage,  it  has  devolved  to  lord  Cavendilh.  The  eccentric 
and  celebrated  Andrew  Borde,  was  a  native  of  this  place. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  Sr.  Nicholas.  By  the  cenlus 
of  1B11,  the  number  of  houfes  was  149,  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  amounted  to  838.  Rees’ s  Cijclopccdia. 

PE'VER,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Chefter, 
which  runs  into  the  Wever  near  Nortlnvich. 

PEV'EREL  POINT,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the 
coaft  of  Dorfetlhire,  fouth  of  Pool  Harbour;  at  the  end  is 
a  ledge  of  rocks  which  extend  far  into  the  fea.  On  this 
point  is  a  battery:  twelve  miles  weft-fouth-weft  from  the 
Needles.  Lat.  50.  34.  N.  Ion.  3.  3.  W. 

PEVET'TI,  /'.  in  botany.  See  Physalis. 

■PEUPLIN'GUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais:  five  miles  fouth-well  of  Calais. 

PEU'TEMAN.  See  Penteman,  vol.  xix.  p.  571. 

PEU'TINGER  (Conrad),  a  learned  German,  was  born 
at  Augfburg  in  1645.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  in  the 
principal  univerfities  of  Italy,  and  returned  a  graduate  in 
civil  and  canon  law.  In  1493  the  fenate  of  Augfburg 
appointed  him  to  the  fecretaryfhip  of  that  city;  and  he  was 
its  deputy  at  the  frequent  diets  held  during  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian.  After  the  death  of  that  empe¬ 
ror  in  1319,  he  was  fent  to  Bruges  to  compliment  Charles 
V.  on  his  fucceflion  to  the  empire.  He  employed  all  his 
credit  with  thefe  fovereigns  for  the  benefit  of  his  native 
city;  and  procured  for  it  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 
He  died  in  1347  at  the  age  of  82,  having  pafled  his  latter 
years  in  a  Hate  of  fecond  infancy.  He  left  a  copious 
library,  which  remained  many  years  in  the  family,  and 
finally  came  to  the  Jefuits  of  Augfburg. 

The  name  of  Peutinger  is  bed  known  from  the  ancient 
table  called  the  Peutingerian.  It  is  a  rude  chart,  drawn 
by  an  unknown  hand  under  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the 
Great,  and  marking  the  Roman  military  roads  through 
the  greateft  part  of  the  weftern  empire.  It  was  found  in 
a  German  monaftery  by  Conrad  Celtes,  who  gave  it  to 
Peutinger.  He  had  intended  to  publifh  it,  but  did  not 
execute  his  defign,  and  after  his  death  it  difappeared  for 
feveral  years.  At  length,  fragments  of  it  were  found 
which  were  publifhed  by  Mark  Velfer  at  Venice  in  1391, 
under  the  title  of  “  Fragmenta  Tabulae  antiquse  ex  Peu- 
tingerarum  Bibliotheca.”  In  the  18th  century  it  was 
difcovered  entire  among  Peutinger’s  manufcripts;  and  a 
magnificent  edition  was  given  of  it  at  Vienna  in  1753,  fol. 
by  Francis  Chriftopher  de  Scheib,  illuftrated  by  notes  and 
difiertations.  Peutinger  was  the  author  of,  1.  Romanse 
vetuftatis  Fragmenta  in  Augufta  Vindelicorum,  &c.  1508. 
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reprinted  under  the  title  of  “  Infcriptiones  vetuftse  Romas 
et  eorum  Fragmenta  in  Augufta  Vindelicorum,  &c.” 
1590.  2.  Sermones  Convivales,  frequently  printed.  3. 

De  Inclinatione  Romani  Imperii,  et  exterarum  Gentium 
praecipue  Germanorum  Commigrationibus ;  printed  in 
the  edition  of  Procopius  by  Beatus  Rhenanus  in  1531.  4. 
AiSls  of  the  Diet  of  Eflingen,  in  Latin,  1503.  He  alfo 
edited  the  Emblems  of  Alciatus,  and  other  works.  Gen. 
Biog. 

PEW,  f.  \_puije,  Duf.  appiti,  Fr.]  A  feat  inclofed  in  a 
church. — When  fir  Thomas  More  was  lord-chancelior,  he 
did  life,  at  mafs,  to  fit  in  the  chancel,  and  his  lady  in  a  pew. 
Bacon. — Should  our  fex  take  it  into  their  heads  to  wear 
tr.unk-breeches  at  church,  a  man  and  his  wife  would  fill 
a  whole  pew.  Adclifon. 

She  decently,  in  form,  pays  heav’n  its  due; 

And  makes  a  civil  vifit  to  her  pew.  Young. 

To  PEW,  v.  a.  To  furnifh  with  pews. 

PEW'-FELLOW,  f.  A  companion. — The  pew  fellnio 
to  pride  is  feif-love,  and  no  lefs  enemy  to  peace.  Bp. 
Hall’s  Peace -Maker.  • 

This  carnal  cur 

Preys  on  the  ifl'ue  of  his  mother’s  body. 

And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  others’  moan.  Shakefpeare. 

PEW'ET,  or  Pe'wit,  f.  [ piewit ,  Dutch.]  The  En- 
giifh  name  of  a  common  bird  of  the  fea-gull  kind,  called 
in  fome  of  the  counties  of  England  the  black-cap,  and  fea- 
crow.  It  has  its  name  from  its  note,  which  feems  to 
exprefs  the  word  peivit.  It  is  affirmed  by  many,  that  the 
head  of  this  bird  is  black  only  at  a  certain  feafon  of 
the  year.  Plot  relates,  that  at  the  death  pf  the  lord  of 
the  foil,  they  fliift  their  quarters  for  a  certain  time.  See 
Larus  ridibundus. 

Pewit  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  baftard  plover,  or 
lapwing.  See  Tringa  vanellus. 

PEWET  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  German  Sea, 
near  the  coaft  of  Ellex  :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  from 
the  entrance  into  Harwich  Harbour. 

PEWET  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  Poole  Harbour. 

PEW'SUM,  a  town  of  Eaft-Friefland,  the  principal 
place  of  a  bailiwick:  fix  miles  north-north-weft  of  Ernden. 

PEW'TER,/  [peauter,  Teut.  Kilian  notices  the  French 
efpeautre,  but  not  the  old  word  peautre,  which  Lacombe 
ftates  to  have  been  in  life  in  1220.]  A  compound  of  me¬ 
tals  ;  an  artificial  metal. — Nine  parts  or  more  of  tin,  with 
one  of  regulus  of  antimony,  compofe  pewter.  Pemberton. 
The  plates  and  difhes  in  a  houfe. — The  eye  of  the  miftrefs 
was  wont  to  make  her  pewter  fhine.  Addifon. 

Pewter,  as  ufed  at  prefent,  is  very  uncertain  in  its 
compofition.  The  common  utenfils  of  the  loweft  price 
are  made  from  an  alloy  compofed  of  about  20  of  tin,  3 
of  lead,  and  1  of  brafs.  The  lead  is  of  no  ufe  but  to  make 
it  cheaper,  and  doubtlefson  this  account  is  often  ufed  in 
larger  proportion.  The  brafs  is  intended  to  give  ftiffnefs 
and  hardnefs,  the  tin  being  of  itfelf  much  too  foft. 

Another  alloy  of  this  kind  is  made  without  lead,  con¬ 
fiding  of  tin  combined  with  antimony,  and  copper  in 
fmall  proportion,  to  give  it  hardnefs.  This  is  manufac¬ 
tured  into  almoft  all  the  articles  which  are  ufually  made 
of  plated  copper,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Britannia 
metal. 

The  praflice  of  putting  lead  into  thefe  alloys  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous.  Malt-liquor,  and  particularly  por¬ 
ter,  always  contains  more  or  lefs  acetic  acid,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  diffolve  fome  of  that  deleterious  metal. 

The  balls  of  this  metal  is,  as  we  have  already  laid,  tin ; 
and  it  confifts  of  three  different  ftandards:  viz.  that 
which  is  called  plate-metal,  of  which  plates  and  difhes  are 
made,  which  is  formed  of  tin  and  regulus  of  antimony, 
in  the  proportion  of  112  pounds  of  the  former  to  6  or  7 
pounds  of  the  latter.  Wallerius  gives  for  this  fineft  kind 
of  pewter,  the  proportions  of  12  parts  of  tin,  1  of  anti¬ 
mony,  and  about  of  copper.  A  very  fine  metal  is 
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made  of  ioo  parts  of  tin,  8  of  antimony,  i  of  bifmutli, 
and  4  of  copper.  The  ufe  of  thefe  additions  to  the  tin 
is  to  harden  it,  and  preferve  its  whitenefs;  and  this  fine 
kind  of  pewter  takes  a  very  high  polifii,  has  a  beautiful 
filvery  luftre,  and  is  not  readily  tarniflied.  Tin,  with  a 
little  zinc  or  brafs,  makes  a  very  fine  hard  alloy.  The 
antimony  is  fo  intimately  united  to  the  tin,  that  it  is  not 
volatilized  when  ftrongly  heated,  or  only  in  a  very  fmall 
degree,  and  it  is  not  eafily  difTolved  by  any  weak  acid  ; 
fo  that  in  the  ufe  of  this  kind  of  pewter  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  incurring  the  common  effedfs  of  this  metal. 

The  next  metal  inferior  to  this  is  called  trifling  metal, 
and  is  lowered  one  half-penny  per  pound  in  worth,  by 
alloying  it  with  lead;  of  this  metal  ale-houfe  pots  are 
made.  The  lower  fort  of  metal  is  ftill  farther  alloyed  by 
lead,  fo  as  to  reduce  the  value  two-pence  in  a  pound 
lower  than  plate-metal;  of  this,  which  is  called  lay-metal, 
wine-pots  are  made. 

Lead  may  be  mixed  with  tin  in  any  proportion,  without 
deftroying  the  malleability  of  the  compound  metal, whereas 
the  brittle  metals,  and  copper,  impart  a  brittlenefs  to  the 
alloy,  when  they  exceed  certain  proportions.  Hence 
lead  and  tin,  with  or  without  other  fmaller  additions, 
form  the  pewter  in  ordinary  ufe.  Lead  being  the  cheap¬ 
en  of  the  two  metals,  the  manufacturer  finds  it  his  Jnte- 
reft  to  employ  it  in  as  large  a  proportion  as  poflible ;  but, 
danger  having  been  apprehended  from  this  noxious 
metal,  the  French  government  appointed  a  commifiion  of 
fome  very  able  chemifts  to  examine  the  fubjedf;  and  they 
found,  that,  when  wine  or  vinegar  is  allowed  to  Hand  in 
velfels  compofed  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  in  different 
proportions,  the  tin  is  firft  difTolved  ;  whilft  the  lead  is 
not  fenfibly  oxydated  by  thefe  liquors,  except  at  the  line 
of  contaft  of  the  air  and  the  liquor ;  and  no  fenfible  quan¬ 
tity  of  lead  is  difTolved  even  by  vinegar,  after  Handing 
for  fome  days  in  veffels  that  contained  no  more  than 
about  18  percent,  of  lead.  Hence  it  was  concluded  that,  as 
no  noxious  effedl  is  produced  by  the  very  minute  quan¬ 
tity  of  tin  which  is  difTolved,  pewter  may  be  confidered 
as  perfeClly  fafe,  which  contains  about  So  or  82  per  cent, 
of  tin ;  and,  where  the  veffels  are  employed  merely  for 
meafures,  a  much  lefs  proportion  of  tin  may  be  allowed. 
But  the  common  pewter  of  Paris  was  found  to  contain 
no  more  than  about  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  lead.  For  the  refults  of  the  proceffes  of 
MefTrs.  Bayen  and  Charlard  for  afcertaining  the  nature 
and  proportions  to  the  feveral  alloys  ufed  by  the  pewter- 
ers  of  Paris,  we  refer  to  Chaptal’s  Elements  of  Chemiftry, 
vol.  ii. 

Pewter  has  occafionally  ferved  for  money.  In  the  Phi- 
lofophical  TranfaCfions,  M.  Putland  informs  us,  that  king 
James  II.  turned  all  the  pewter  veffels,  &c.  of  the  Protel- 
tants  in  Ireland  he  could  feize,  into  money;  half-crowns 
were  fomevrhaf  bigger  than  halfpence,  and  other  pieces 
in  proportion.  He  ordered  it  to  be  current  in  all  pay¬ 
ments  :  whence  our  author  obferves,  people  abfconded  for 
fear  of  being  paid  their  debts  :  he  alio  mentions  crown- 
pieces  of  this  metal,  with  this  legend  on  the  rim,  mei.ioris 
TESSERA  FATI. 

PEW'TERER,  f  A  man  who  works  in  pewter. —  He 
fliall  charge  you  and  difcharge  you  with  the  motion  of  a 
pewlerer's  hammer.  Shake fpeare's  Hen.  IV. 

PEX'ITY,  f.  [from  peido,  Lat.  to  comb.]  The  nap  or 
lhag  of  cloth.  Cole. 

PEYAU'NNY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  fouthof  Mahomdy. 

PEY'ER  (John-Conrad),  a  phyfician  and  anatomift, 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Schaffhaufen  in  1659.  He 
ftudied  at  Bafil,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1681,  having  previoufly  vifited  Paris,  and  differed  under 
Duverney.  He  fettled  in  his  native  country;  and,  be- 
fides  adfing  in  his  medical  capacity,  he  filled  with  repu¬ 
tation  the  chairs  of  eloquence,  logic,  and  natural  philofo- 
phy.  He  died  at  Schaffhaufen  in  1712.  Peyer  has  per¬ 
petuated  his  name  by  the  diligence  and  accuracy  with 


which  he  inveftigated  the  muciferous  agminnted  glands 
of  the  inteftines  in  man  and  other  animals.  His  re- 
fearches  on  this  fubjedf  are  contained  in  his  “  Exercitatio 
Anatomico-medica  de  Glandulis  Inteftinorum,  earumque 
ufu  et  affedfionibus,  cui  fubjungitur  Anatome  Ventri- 
culi  Gallinacei,”  1671,  8vo.  He  alfo  wrote,  a.  Methodus 
Hiftoriarum  Anatomico-medicarum,  &c.  1678;  in  which 
he  defcribes  the  proper  manner  of  making  diffedtions  with 
the  view  of  difcovering  the  caufe  of  difeafes.  3.  Preonis 
et  Pythagorae  Exercitationes  Anatomico-medicse,  1682, 
8vo.  thefe  are  obfervations  on  a  variety  of  anatomical 
fnbjedls  by  Harder  and  Peyer,  whofe  affumed  names  as 
members  of  the  fociety  Naturae  Curioforum  are  the  above. 
4.  Merycologia,  feu  de  Ruminantibus  et  Ruminatione 
Commentarius,  1685.  5.  De  Valetudine  hunrana.  6. 

De  Pancreate  Schediafma.  7.  Obfervatio circa  Urachum. 
8.  Several  papers  on  comparative  and  human  anatomy  in 
the  Ephemerides  Naturae  Curioforum. 

His  fon,  John  James  Peyer ,  alfo  a  phyfician  at  Schaff¬ 
haufen,  publilhed  “  Obfervationes  Anatomies,”  1719. 
Gen.  Biog. 

PEY'ERBACH,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  feven  miles  weft 
of  Efferding,  and  fixteen  weft  of  Lintz. 

PEYERSON’S  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Antigua.  Lat.  17.  18.  N.  Ion.  61.  32.  W. 

PEYJURE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kitchwara  :  fourteen  miles  fouth  -  fouth-  weft  of  Ra- 
googur. 

PEY'RAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot:  five  miles  north-weft  of  Guerdon,  and  nine 
fouth-weft  of  Martel. 

PEY'RAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Vienne:  twelve  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  St. 
Leonard,  and  twenty-one  eaft  of  Limoges. 

PEYREFIT'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aude:  five  miles  weft  of  Limoux. 

PEYREHOURA'DE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Landes :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Dax,  and  fixteen 
eaft  of  Bayonne. 

PEYRE'I,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vienne  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Poitiers. 

PEYRELAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Milhau. 

PEYRILLA'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Vienne:  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Li¬ 
moges. 

PEYRE'RE  (Ifaac  la),  a  French  writer  wdro  held  fome 
lingular  opinions,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  about  the 
year  1594.  He  was  educated  a  Proteftant,  and  atone 
time  had  an  employment  under  M.  de  la  Thuillerie,  am- 
baffador  from  France  to  the  court  of  Denmark.  After¬ 
wards  he  obtained  a  poll  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  prince 
of  Conde.  He  was  fond  of  reading  and  enquiry  ;  but  was 
greatly  deficient  in  learning  and  in  judgment,  as  well  as 
firmnefs  and  confiftency  of  principle.  Having  one  day 
perufed  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  Epiltle  to  the 
Romans,  he  conceived  thewhimfical  notion,  that  the  12th, 
13th,  and  14th,  verfes,  offered  evidence  of  the  exiftence 
of  men  in  the  world  before  Adam.  This  point  he 
undertook  to  prove  in  a  book  which  he  caufed  to  be 
printed  in  Holland  in  1655,  under  the  title  of  “  Pre- 
adamitse,  five  Exercitatio  luper  Verfibus  12,  13,  14. 
Cap.  XV.  Epiftolae  Pauli  ad  Romanos,”  in  4to.  and  12010. 
In  this  work  he  maintained,  that  it  is  the  origin  of  the 
Jewilh  nation  only,  and  not  of  the  human  race,  which 
we  find  recorded  in  the  books  of  Mofes  ;  and  that  our 
globe  was  inhabited  by  many  nations  before  Adam, 
whom  he  confidered  as  the  father  of  the  Jews.  No  loaner 
had  this  book  been  publilhed  at  Paris,  than  it  was  con¬ 
demned  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  execu¬ 
tioner;  and,  though  M.  La  Peyrere  had  not  put  his  name 
to  it,  yet,  as  he  W'as  well  known  to  be  the  author,  he  was 
arrefted  at  Bruffels,  and  thrown  into  prifon,  by  the  au¬ 
thority  or  through  the  influence  of  the  vicar-general  of 
the  archbilhop  of  Mechlin.  By  the  intereft  of  the  prince 
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of  Conde,  however,  he  foon  regained  his  liberty.  Such 
an  extravagant  performance,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
foon  refuted  by  a  crowd  of  writers,  Proteftant  and  Catho¬ 
lic.  Smarting  under  their  fevere  caftigation,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  change  his  religion  ;  and  with  that  defign  went 
to  Rome  in  1656,  where  he  abjured  both  his  principles  of 
Proteftantifm,  and  his  treatife  on  the  pre-adamites,  and 
was  favourably  received  by  pope  Alexander  VII.  His 
fincerity  in  this  proceeding  was  very  generally  fufpected, 
and  feebly  attempted  to  be  vindicated  in  a  “  Letter  to 
Philotimus,”  publifhed  by  him  in  Latin  at  Rome  in  1657, 
and  in  French  at  Paris  in  1658,  containing  the  reafons 
which  had  operated  upon  his  mind  fo  as  to  produce  a 
total  alteration  in  his  fentiments.  After  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  again  patronized  by  the  prince  of  Conde, 
who  had  come  from  the  Netherlands  to  that  city,  and 
made  him  his  librarian  ;  which  poll  he  retained  till  he 
entered  the  Seminary  of  our  Lady  of  the  Virtues,  where 
he  died  in  1676,  at  the  great  age  of  82. 

He  was  the  author  of  another  lingular  treatife,  “  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Recall  of  the  Jews,”  1643,  8vo.  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  that,  after  their  reftoration  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  they  would  be  fubjedt  not  merely  to 
the  fpiritual  authority  of  Jefus,  but  to  the  government  of 
a  temporal  king,  the  grand  inftrument  in  bringing  about 
that  event;  and  he  adduced  the  following  curious  rea¬ 
fons  for  concluding  that  king  to  be  no  other  than  a  king 
of  France.  1.  Eecaufe  the  two  titles  of  MoJ't  Chrijlian, 
and  of  Eldejl  Son  of  the  Church,  are  afcribed  to  him  by 
way  of  excellence.  2.  Eecaufe  it  is  prefumable,  if  the 
kings  of  France  poflefs  the  virtue  of  curing  the  evil  or 
fcrofula,  which  can  only  afflidl  the  bodies  of  the  Jew's; 
that  they  will  likewife  have  the  power  of  curing  their  ob- 
llinate  incredulity,  and  the  other  inveterate  difeafes  of 
their  fouls.  3.  Becaufe  the  kings  of  France  have  for 
their  arms  a  fleurdelys;  and  becaufe  the  beauty  of  the 
church  is  in  fcripture  compared  to  the  beauty  of  lilies. 
4.  Becaufe  it  is  probable  that  France  will  be  the  country 
whither  the  Jews  (hall  firft  be  invited  to  come  and  em¬ 
brace  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  whither  they  (hall  retreat 
from  the  perfecution  of  the  nations  that  have  dominion 
over  them  ;  for  France  is  a  land  of  freedom,  it  admits  of 
no  (lavery,  and  whoever  touches  it  is  free.  Peyrere,  after 
explaining  his  ftrange  fyftem,  propofes  a  method  of  con¬ 
verting  the  Jews  to  Chriftianity ;  a  method,  fays  Niceron, 
which  will  not  be- acceptable  to  many.  He  propofes  to 
reduce  the  w  hole  of  religion  to  a  bare  faith  or  belief  in 
Jefus  Chrift  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  “it  is  as  difficult 
to  comprehend  the  articles  of  our  faith,  as  to  obferve  the 
ceremonies  of  Mofes.”  From  this  fcheme  (fays  he)  there 
would  refult  a  double  advantage  to  the  church  ;  the  re¬ 
union  of  the  Jews,  and  of  all  thofe  Chriftians  who  are  Se¬ 
parated  from  the  body  of  the  church.  Peyrere  alfo  pub- 
iiffied  twocurious  and  entertaining  treatifes,  from  materi¬ 
als  which  he  collected  while  in  Denmark  :  one  entitled, 
“  An  Account  of  Greenland,”  1647,  8vo.  and  the  other, 
“  An  Account  of  Iceland,”  1663,  8vo. 

All  thefe  works,  except  the  laft,  as  it  will  be  evident 
from  the  dates,  were  publifhed  while  M.  Peyrere  remained 
a  Calviniftic  Proteftant  ;  but  his  Calvinifm  too  nearly  re- 
fembled  the  Deifm  of  our  age.  He  confefled.  himfelf, 
that  his  reafon  for  quitting  the  Proteftants  W'as  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  being  the  firlf  and  principal  oppofers  of  his 
book  concerning  the  pre-adamites ;  and,  notwithftanding 
l,is‘ abjuration  at  Rome,  it  was  well  knowm  to  thofe  who 
were  intimate  wdth  him,  that  he  retained  his  notion  con¬ 
cerning  the  pre-adamites  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  and,  when 
pie  fled  to  renounce  it  in  his  laft  moments,  he  replied, 
“Hi  qusecutnque  ignorant,  blafphemant.”  His  having 
no  fixed  fentiments  of  religion  is  fuppofed  to  proceed 
more  from  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind  than  a  corruption  of 
the  heart ;  for  good  nature,  f.mplicity  of  manners,  and 
humanity,  feem  to  have  formed  his  charadler.  We  find 
in  Moreri  the  following  epitaph  on  him,  written  by  a 
poet  of  his  own  time  : 


La  Peyrere  ici  git,  ce  bon  Ifraelite, 

Huguenot,  Catholique,  enfin  Pre-adamite  : 

Quatre  religions  lui  plurent  ala  fois, 

Et  fon  indifference  etoit  ft  peu  commune, 

Qu’apres  quatre-vingts  ans  qu’il  eut  a  faire  un  choix, 

Le  bon  homme  partit,  et  n’en  choifit  pas  une. 

PEYRESC'.  See  Peiresc,  vol.  xix.  p.  481. 

PEYRIN'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome  :  four  miles  north  of  Romans. 

PEYROL'LES,  a  toum  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  ;  celebrated  for  its  medicinal 
waters  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Aix. 

PEYRONI'E  (Francis  de  la),  an  eminent  furgeon, 
memorable  for  the  benefits  he  conferred  upon  his  pro- 
feffion,  was  the  fon  of  a  furgeon  at  Montpellier,  where  he 
was  born  in  1678.  After  ftudying  anatomy  and  furgery 
in  his  native  place  with  fo  much  fuccefs  that  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  mafter  at  the  age  of  19,  he  went  to  Paris  to  im¬ 
prove  himfelf  under  Marefchal  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  He 
returned  to  Montpellier,  where  lie  was  chofen  a  public 
^profeffor  in  the  medical  fchools,  and  furgeon  to  the  hof- 
pital ;  and,  foon  after,  was  nominated  furgeon-major  in 
the  army  of  marfhal  Villars,  fent  againft  the  rebels  of  the 
Cevennes.  A  cure  which  he  performed  on  the  duke  de 
Chaulnes  caufed  him  to  fix  at  Paris,  where  he  was  eledled 
furgeon  in  chief  to  the  Hofpital  of  La  Charite,  and  de- 
monftrator  of  anatomy  at  St.  Come  and  the  Royal 
Garden.  He  continued  to  rife  in  his  profeflion,  and  was 
introduced  at  court,  prefented  with  letters  of  noblefle, 
and,  in  fine,  made  firft  furgeon  to  the  king  in  1736,  and 
gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  bed-chamber.  He  became 
an  aflociate  of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Montpellier 
and  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  Inftitute  of  Bologna. 
During  all  this  courfe  of  profperity  he  had  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  the  advancement  of  his  profeflion  in  credit 
and  utility.  In  concert  with  Marefchal,  he  obtained 
from  the  king,  in  1 724,  the  creation  of  five  demonftrators 
in  anatomy  at  St.  Come  ;  and  it  was  their  influence  which 
effedled  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in 
1731.  He  entered  with  zeal  into  that  difpute  between 
the  phyficiansand  furgeons  which  produced  a  memorable 
lawfuit.  On  that  occalion  he  requefted  the  chancellor 
d’Aguefleau  to  raife  a  wall  of  brals  between  the  two  pro- 
feffions.  “Willingly,  (replied  the  magiftrate;)  but  on 
which  fide  muft  I  place  the  patient?”  Peyronie  after¬ 
wards  behaved  with  more  moderation.  Poflefled  of  ge¬ 
neral  efteem  on  account  of  his  agreeable  manners,  his 
benevolence  and  worth,  as  well  2s  his  profeffional  abili¬ 
ties,  he  died  at  Verfailles,  in  1747,  in  his  70th  year.  Al¬ 
though  he  did  not  live  to  fee  the  Academy  of  Surgery 
eftabliffied  by  letters  patent,  yet  he  was  fo  confident  of  its 
liability,  that  by  his  will  he  left  to  the  company  of  fur¬ 
geons  in  Paris,  two- thirds  of  his  property,  his  library, 
and  a  landed  eftate.  He  alfo  left  a  large  fum  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  furgeons  at  Montpellier  for  the  purpofeof  build¬ 
ing  an  anatomical  theatre  and  fupporting  it.  La  Pey¬ 
ronie  wrote  no  feparate  work;  but  fome  papers  of  his  on 
anatomical  and  chirurgical  fubjefts  are  printed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academies  of  Montpellier,  of  Sciences, 
and  of  Surgery.  Halleri  Bill.  Anatom. 

PF.YROU'SE.  See  Perouse,  vol.  xix.  p.  633. 

PEYROU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vienne  :  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  l’lfle  Jourdain. 

PEYRUI'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Higher  Alps:  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Digne,  eight 
north-eaft  of  Forcalquier. 

PEYRU'SSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
theAveiron:  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Albin,  nine  fouth- 
eaft  of  Figeac. 

PEYSSONNEL'  (Charles),  a  conful  in  the  Levant,  and 
man  of  letters,  born  at  Marfeilles  in  1700,  was  the  fon  of 
a  phyfician  in  that  city,  the  defcendant  of  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily.  He  received  his  firft  education  under  the  fathers 
of  the  Oratory  in  Marfeilles,  and  was  fent  to  Paris  for  its 
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Completion.  He  returned  to  his  native  place  juft  before 
its  dreadful  plague,  of  which  his  father  died  whilft  ful¬ 
filling  his  profeftional  duty  with  the  greateft  fidelity. 
Young  Peyfi'onnel  was  deftined  to  the  bar,  and  ftudied 
the  law  at  Aix,  where  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in 
1723.  He  exercifed  his  profeftion  with  great  credit  at 
Marfeilles  during  fifteen  years,  at  the  fame  time  not  neg¬ 
lecting  literary  purfuits.  Together  with  his  elder  brother, 
he  was  principally  inftrumental  in  founding  the  Academy 
of  Belles  Lettres  in  that  city.  The  high  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  of  him  by  the  marquis  de  Villeneuve,  caufed  that 
nobleman  to  recommend  him  for  the  poll:  of  fecretary  to 
the  French  embafly  at  the  Porte,  and  he  accompanied  the 
marquis  when  he  went  as  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  the 
peace  of  Belgrade.  Peyftonnel’s  fervices  on  this  occafion 
■were  rewarded  with  a  penfion,and  letters  of  confirmation 
of  nobility,  for  his  family  was  noble  before.  He  employ¬ 
ed  himfelf  abroad  in  compofing  works  on  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant,  the  embafly  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
the  remains  of  antiquity  which  he  obferved  in  his  travels. 
A  tour  to  Nicomedia  and  Nica;a  fitrniftied  him  with  many 
medals,  which  he  placed  in  the  rich  cabinet  of  M.  Pelle- 
rin,  and  with  fome  curious  marbles  tranfmitted  to  the 
royal  cabinet  of  antiquities  with  their  explanations.  In 
1747  he  was  nominated  to  the  confullhip  of  Smyrna,  and 
in  the  next  year  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  elefted  him 
a  foreign  afiociate.  Finding  that  the  countries  of  Lefler 
Afia,  fouth  of  the  Meander,  were  very  little  known  to 
Europeans,  he  employed  perfons  at  his  own  expenfe  to 
furvey  the  coafts  and  interior,  and  made  fome  journeys 
himfelf  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Though  lefs  attached  to 
natural  hiftory  than  to  antiquities,  he  communicated  va¬ 
rious  obfervations  to  Duhamel  for  his  Treatife  on  Trees 
and  Shrubs.  In  his  capacity  of  commercial  refident  he 
was  highly  efteemed  for  his  intelligence  and  difinterefted- 
nefs.  An  apoplectic  feizure  in  1753  gave  a  ftiock  to  his 
conftitution  which  occafioned  his  death  in  1757.  Several 
papers  publiflted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In¬ 
fcriptions,  efpecially  one  “  On  the  Kings  of  the  Bofpho- 
rus,”  atteft  his  learning  and  diligence  of  refearch. 

The  eldeft  fon  of  M.  Peyfi'onnel  wasalfo  a  conful  in  the 
Levant,  and  made  himfelf  known  by  various  hiftorical 
and  political  works.  In  one  of  thefe,  dated  1765,  he  is 
entitled  “  formerly  Conful  for  his  Majefty  to  the  Khan  of 
the  Tartars,  then  Conful  in  the  kingdom  of  Candy,  and 
now  Conful  at  Smyrna;  Correfpondent  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  and  Hono¬ 
rary  Member  of  that  of  Marfeilles.”  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  his  works  is  “  Obfervations  Hiftoriques  et  Geo- 
graphiques  fur  les  Peoples  barbares  qui  out  habite  les 
Bords  du  Danube  et  du  Pont  Euxin  ;  fuivies  d’un  Voy¬ 
age  fait  a  Magnefie,  a  Thyatire,  a  Sardes,  &c.  avec  figures;” 
4to.  Paris,  1765.  The  tour  in  Alia  Minor,  defcribed  in 
this  volume,  is  faid  by  the  author  to  have  been  taken  at 
his  father’s  defire  in  1750.  It  is  iiluftrated  by  ancient 
monuments,  infcriptions,  and  medals,  many  of  them  not 
before  publilhed.  Among  his  other  works  are,  “Obfer¬ 
vations  on  Baron  de  Tort’s  Memoirs,”  and  a  “Treatife  on 
the  Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea.”  He  died  in  1790  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  Eloge  de  M.  Peyjfonncl  in  Mem.  de 
V Acad,  des  Infer. 

PEYSSONNEL'  (John-Andrew),  brother  of  Charles, 
a  phyfician  and  naturalilr,  was  bred  to  the  medical  pro- 
felfion,  and  at  an  early  age  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his 
obfervations  on  the  marine  productions  of  the  coaft  of 
Provence.  He  was  employed  in  1725,  by  order  of  the 
king,  to  examine  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  with  a  view  to 
difeoveries  in  natural  hiftory;  and  he  carried  his  re- 
fearches  as  far  as  Egypr.  In  172$  lie  was  appointed  phy- 
fician-naturalift  to*  the  ifland  of  Guadaioupe,  which  place 
was  his  chief  refidence  for  at  leaft  thirty  years.  He  made 
voyages  to  feveral  of  the  Weft-Indian  iflands,  and  to  the 
lettlement  of  Mifliflipp'.  In  1727  he  firft  communicated  his 
obfervations  on  coral  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  but  they  were  little  attended  to  till  M.  Trembley 
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had  made  known  his  difeoveries  on  the  frefh-water  po¬ 
lype.  It  was  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  (of  which  he  was  a  foreign  member)  that  his  fyf- 
tem  relative  to  this  fubftance  firft  appeared  before  the 
public.  In  vol.  xlvii.  Mr.  Watfon  gives  a  tranflated 
abridgment  of  a  copious  manufeript  communicated  by 
M.  Peyfi'onnel  under  the  title  of  “  Traite  du  Corail,  &c.” 
in  which  he  proves  by  numerous  obfervations  that  coral 
and  other  coralline  fubftances  are  the  productions  of  cer¬ 
tain  animals  of  the  polype  kind  which  inhabit  them  ;  and 
this  opinion  has  fince  been  generally  received  by  natu- 
ralifts.  In  the  50th  vol.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  are  other 
memoirs  of  his,  viz.  An  Account  of  a  Vifitation  of  the 
Leprous  Perfons  in  Guadaioupe  in  1748;  Obfervations 
on  the  Limax  non  cochleata  purpur  ferens;  On  the  Worms 
that  form  Sponges  ;  On  the  Alga  marina  latifolia;  On  a 
flight  Earthquake  in  Guadaioupe  in  1757;  On  the  Man- 
chenille  Apple  ;  On  the  Corona  Solis  marina  Americana. 
No  further  particulars  of  this  ingenious  naturalift  are  re¬ 
corded.  Gen.  Biog. 

PEY'SI'ER’S  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  iflands  in  the 
Eaft- Indian  Sea,  of  which  we  know  nothing  more  than  is 
contained  in  the  following extraCt  of  a  letterfrom  captain 
de  Peyfter,  on  a  voyage  from  Valparaifo  to  Calcutta. 
“  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  May,  1819,  one  of  the 
people  difeovered  a  large  fire ;  they  hove-to  until 
daylight,  when  another  fmall  low  ifland  appeared  five 
miles  under  our  lee ;  we  pafled  it  clofe,  it  appeared  clothed 
with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  doubtlefs  inhabited,  and  has 
never  before  been  noticed.  To  the  former  we  gave  the 
name  of  Ellice  ;  and  to  the  latter  the  officers  and  paflen- 
gers  gave  the  name  of  De  Peyfter’s  Iflands.”  Ellice’s 
Group  lies  in  lat.  8.  29.  S.  Ion.  180.  54.  W.  De  Peyfter’s 
Iflands,  lat.  8.  5.  S.  Ion.  181.  43.  W. 

PEY'STORF,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  twelve  miles  weft- 
fouth-weft  Feldfburg. 

PEY'TON  HA'LL.  See  Boxford,  vol.  iii. 

PEYU',  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  China,  in  the 
Chinefe  Sea.  Lat.  30.  20.  N.  Ion.  120.  20.  E. 

PEZ,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Adda 
and  Oglio  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Breno. 

PE'ZA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Arch¬ 
angel,  which  rifes  in  Lake  Varzelkoi,  and  runs  into  the 
Mezen  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ofokollkoi. 

PEZAI'  (N.  Mafl'on,  Marquis  ol),  born  at  Paris,  very 
early  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  ofietters,  and  afterwards 
went  into  the  army.  He  was  made  acaptain  of  dragoons ; 
and  had  the  honour  of  giving  fome  ieflons  on  tadfics  to 
the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  Being  appointed  infpeftor- 
general  of  fome  coafting-vefllds,  he  repaired  to  the  mari¬ 
time  towns,  and  executed  his  commiffion  with  more  care 
and  attention  than  was  to  have  been  expedted  from  a  vo¬ 
tary  of  the  mufes.  But  as,  at  the  fame  time,  he  fliowed 
too  much  haughtinefs,  a  complaint  was  brought  againft 
him  to  the  court,  and  he  was  baniflted  to  his  country  fear, 
where  he  died  loon  after,  in  the  beginning  of  1778.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Dorat  ;  (fee 
vol.  vi.)  He  had  ftudied,  and  fuccefsfully  imitated,  his 
manner  of  writing  ;  but  his  poems  have  more  delicacy, 
and  are  lefs  disfigured  with  trifling  con verfations  of  gal¬ 
lantry.  He  left  behind  hitp,  1.  A  tranllation  of  Catullus, 
which  is  not  much  efteemed.  2.  Les  Soirees  Helvetiennes, 
Alfaciennes,  et  Franc-Comtoifes,  8vo.  1770.  3.  Les 

Soirees  Proven^ales,  in  manufeript,  faid  to  be  nowife  infe¬ 
rior  in  merit  to  the  foregoing  ones.  4.  La  Rofiere  de 
Salency  ;  a  paftoral  in  three  adls,  and  which  has  been  per¬ 
formed  with  fuccefs  on  the  Italian  theatres.  5.  Les 
Campagnes  de  Mailebois,  3  vols.  4to.  with  a  volume  of 
maps. 

PEZE'LIUS  (Chriftopher),  a  celebrated  German  Pro- 
teftant  divine  and  profelfor,  was  born  at  Plawen  in  the 
Voightland,  in  the  year  1539.  He  was  profelfor  in  the 
college  of  his  native  place  for  five  years  ;  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  appointed  profelfor 
of  divinity,  and  alfo  one  of  the  minilfers  of  the  city.  He 
H  took 
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took  an  aftive  part  with  thofe  Saxon  divines  who  were 
for  renouncing  the  doftrine  of  Luther  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  eucbarift,  and  for  fubftituting  in  the  room  of  it  that 
of  the  reformer  of  Geneva;  on  which  account  they  were 
called  crypto-Calvinifts ,  or  “hidden  and  difguifed  Calvin- 
ilfs.”  At  their  requeft  he  compofed  a  Catechifm,  favour¬ 
able  to  their  defign,  which  they  introduced  into  the 
fchools.  For  the  zeal  which  they  difcovered  in  this  bu- 
finefs,  in  1574,  Pezelius,  and  feveral  of  his  colleagues, 
were  deprived  of  their  employments,  committed  to  prifon, 
and  fet  at  liberty  only  to  be  banifhed  from  Saxony,  after 
having  been  compelled  to  promife  that  they  would  not 
write  againft  the  elector,  or  againft  the  univerfities  and 
churches  in  his  territories.  At  firft  Pezelius  retired  to 
Egra  in  Bohemia  ;  whence  he  removed  in  a  fhort  time  to 
Siegen,  upon  receiving  an  invitation  from  count  John  of 
Naflau,  brother  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  become  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  academical  feminary  at  that  place.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  was  chofen  paftor  of  Herborn.  How 
long  he  retained  that  fituation  we  are  not  informed  ;  but 
we  find  that  he  was  profefl'orof  divinity  at  Bremen  in  the 
year  1388,  and  was  alfo  fuperintendant  of  the  churches 
in  that  diffridf.  Thefe  poffs  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1604,  when  he  was  about  65  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
author  of,  1.  Commentarium  in  Genefin,  1599,  8vo.  2. 
Enarratio  priorum  capitum  Evangelii  Johannis,  1586,  8vo. 
3.  Compendium  Theologias.  4.  Epitomen  Philofophite 
Moralis.  5.  Mellincium  Hiftoricum,  forming  a  large 
commentary  on  Sleidan’s  treatife  de  Quatuor  Munarcliiis, 
1610,  4to.  in  two  parts,  to  which  a  third  was  afterwards 
added  by  Lampadius.  5.  Confilia  et  Judicia  Theol. 
Philippi  Melanffhonis,  confifting  of  extradfs  from  Me- 
landf  lion’s  works,  with  objedtions  and  anfwers  on  fubjedts 
ofa  theological  nature,  the  wholeintermixed  with  Scholia, 
and  extending  to  feven  or  eight  odtavo  volumes  ;  befides 
a  multitude  of  controverlial  pieces.  Gen.  Biog\ 

PEZE'NAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Kerault,  on  the  Herault.  It  is  a  handfome  commercial 
town,  and  contains  about  8000  inhabitants:  2^  pofts 
north -eaft  of  Beziers,  and  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
Montpelier.  The  foil  about  is  fandy;  the  rock  is  lime- 
ffone.  The  fields  are  open,  and  produce  corn,  wine,  and 
oil.  There  are  to  be  feen  at  this  place  the  extenlive 
ruins  of  a  caftle,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Mont¬ 
morency  family.  This  flrong  fortrefs  was  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  on  which  it  ftands,  and  appears  to  have  been 
complicated  and  ftdl  of  art.  The  walls  are  lofty',  and 
above  eight  feet  in  thicknefs.  The  rock,  which  is  per¬ 
pendicular,  is  a  mafs  of  (hells,  fuch  as  turbinites,  oylters, 
cockles,  with  a  calcareous  cement.  From  hence  the  cir¬ 
cumjacent  plain, decked  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  fhut 
in  by  rugged  mountains,  affords  a  molt  delightful  pro- 
fpedt.  Lat.  43.  18.  N.  Ion.  3.  35.  E. 

PEZE'NAS  (l’Efprit),a  French  Jefuitand  mathematical 
writer,  was  born  at  Avignon,  in  the  year  1692.  Fora 
long  time  he  occupied  the  chair  of  profeftor  of  natural 
phiiofophy  and  hydrography  at  Marfeilles,and  contributed 
to  the  exrenlion  of  ufeful  lcience  among  his  countrymen, 
by  fome  original  works,  and  French  verfions  from  the 
Englifh  of  feveral  publications  of  eftablifhed  merit.  His 
a  fly  le  is  commended  for  neatnefs  and  perfpicuity.  He  died 
at  Avignon,  fome  time  after  the  year  1770,  equally  be¬ 
loved  for  his  agreeable  manners  and  amiable  temper,  as  he 
was  refpected  for  his  various  knowledge.  He  gave  to  the 
public,  1.  The  Elements  of  Pilotage,  1734,  i2mo.  2.  A 
Treatife  on  Fluxions,  trail  11  a  ted  from  the  Englifh  of 
Maclaurin,  2  vols.  1749,  4t0<  3-  The  Praftice  of  Pilot¬ 

age,  1749,  8vo.  4.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gauging, 
1749,  8vo.  5.  Elements  of  Algebra,  tranflated  from  the 
Engl  ifh  of  Maclaurin,  1750,  8vo.  6.  A  Courfe  of  Expe¬ 
rimental  Philolophy,  tranflated  from  the  Englifh  of  De- 
faguliers,  1751,  2  vols.  4to.  7.  A  Treatife  on  the  Mi- 
crolcope,  tranflated  from  the  Englifh  of  Baker,  1734, 
3  2mo.  8.  A  Di&ionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  tranflated 
from  the  Englifh  of  Dyche,  2  vols.  4to.  9.  The  Young 
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Mathematician’s  Guide,  tranflated  from  the  Englifh  of 
Ward,  1757,  8vo.  10.  A  complete  Courfe  of  Optics, 
tranflated  from  the  Englifh  of  Smith,  1767,  in  2  vols.  4to. 
Gen.  Biog\ 

PEZIL'LA,a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eaft  Pyrenees:  fix  miles  weft  of  Perpignan. 

PEZI'ZA,  f.  [fomewhat  altered  from  the  Greek  irEQy.n, 
which  is  derived  from  vre^ct,  the  foie  of  the  foot.  Pliny 
fpeaks  of  Pezikce  as  the  Greek  appellation  of  fuch  fungi 
as  grow  without  any  ftalk,  or  apparent  root.  Linnaeus 
has  adopted  the  above  word  for  a  genus  to  which  that 
chara&er  is,  for  the  moft  part,  applicable.]  Cup  Mush¬ 
room  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,iorder 
fungi.  Eflential  generic  characters — Receptacle  hemif- 
pherical,  concave,  flightly  tumid,  lined  with  a  fmooth 
coloured  hymenium;  cafes  imbedded,  inconfpicuous  to 
the  naked  eye,  each  containing  eight  volatile  feeds. 

This  volatility  of  the  feeds  is  a  moft  important  feature 
in  the  defcription  of  the  Pezizae.  The  refemblance  be¬ 
tween  their  fructification  and  the  fhields  of  a  lichen  is 
too  ftriking  to  be  overlooked ;  there  is  indeed  fcarcely  a 
difference  between  them  ;  for  the  number  of  the  minute 
feeds  is  too  obfcure,  and  indeed  too  uncertain,  a  charac¬ 
ter,  to  be  reforted  to.  Hedwig  fays  they  are  invariably 
eight  in  the  genus  before  us;  but  they  appear  to  be  often 
double,  and  their  number  is  fo  different  in  different  !i- 
chenesjthat  nothing  is  to  be  depended  upon  concerning  it 
in  that  tribe.  With  regard  to  habit,  the  diftinCtion  is 
more  abfolute.  A  lichen  has  a  vegetating  Item,  herb,  or 
cruft,  moftly  of  perennial  duration,  extending  itfelf  with¬ 
out  end  ;  a  peziza  has  but  a  fhort  exiftence,  periftting 
as  foon  as  it  has  perfected  the  one  folitary  fructification, 
which  is  the  end  of  its  creation.  Moreover,  a  fibrous 
texture,  highly  bibulous  in  its  nature,  is  interwoven  with 
the  feed-cafes  of  a  lichen  ;  while  thofe  of  a  peziza  are 
feparated,  if  at  all,  only  by  unconnected  vertical  fibres. 
In  a  word,  the  one  plant  has  the  flefhy  evanefcent  nature 
of  a  fungus-,  the  other  the  permanent,  revivefcent,  and 
vegetative,  conftitution  of  an  alga. 

Of  this  genus  of  fungus,  Linnaeus  has  eleven  fpecies  in 
the  14th  edition  of  Syftema  Vegetabilium  ;  Dr.  Withering 
has  given  forty  Britifh  fpecies  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
Arrangement;  but  the  celebrated  Perfoon,  fo  deep  in 
this  natural  order  of  plants,  has  defcribed  no  fewer  than 
151  fpecies,  which  he  has  difpofed  in  feven  feftions,  from 
each  of  which  we  fhall  feleCt  a  few  examples.  Albertini 
and  Schweiniz,  in  their  learned  ConfpeCfus  Fun  go  rum. 
Agri  Nifkienfis,  have  figured  and  defcribed  feveral  fpecies 
not  in  Perfoon,  and  have  furnifhed  valuable  remarks  on 
fome  of  his  minute  or  obfcure  ones;  of  that  work  alfo 
we  have  availed  ourfelves,  and  particularly  tor  thefigures 
which  elucidate  the  feveral  divisions  of  the  genus. 

I.  Tremelloideze.  Tremella-like ;  more  or  lefs  of  a 
gelatinous  fubftance. 

1.  Peziza  inquinans  :  gregarious,  vifcid,  ftaining  black; 
at  length  convex  and  obconiral  ;  externally  rugged, 
downy,  and  of  a  lighter  brown.  On  the  trunks  of  de¬ 
cayed  oak  or  beech  trees,  in  autumn  and  winter,  or  in 
a  wet  fummer,  always  growing,  as  Perfoon  remarks,  in 
longitudinal  rows.  Its  fubftance  is  leathery,  but  inter¬ 
nally  pulpy;  hard  when  dry;  its  diameter  about  an 
inch,  but  extremely  variable.  When  touched,  its  difk 
ftains  the  fingers  with  a  black  flimy  moifture.  In  a  dry 
llate,  the  fine  velvet-like  downinefs  of  the  outfideis  moft 
confpicuous,  and  aliumes  a  much  lighter  hue. 

2.  Peziza  gelatinofa:  colour  varying  from  tawny  to 
deep  black;  found  on  dead  trees  during  the  fame  feafons 
as  the  former  fpecies. 

3.  Peziza  farcoides :  cluftered,  juicy;  deep  flefh-co- 
loured  externally,  with  elevated  veins ;  difk  purple,  lobed 
at  the  margin.  Frequent  on  rotten  wood  towards  the 
end  of  the  autumn  :  fhape  regular,  obconical,  with  a  di¬ 
lated  lobed  margin,  and  a  deep  hollow  difk  ofa  purple  or 
vinous  hue  ;  the  outfule,  or  ftalk,  pale,  with  branching 
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elevated  veins  or  plaits.  Size  much  lefs  than  the  fore¬ 
going;  fubftance  tender  and  gelatinous. 

4.  Peziza  clavus  (of  Albertini  and  Sell weiniz) ;  has  a 
near  refemblance  to  the  genus  Helotium.  It  is  grega¬ 
rious  and  cluttering.  In  fome  degree  polymorphous  in 
refpeft  to  the  form  and  length  of  its  (talk.  This  part  is 
at  its  bafe  thick  ;  for  the  length  of  two  lines  or  half  an 
inch  it  diminiflies ;  and  again  at  its  fummit  it  acquires  a 
large  circumference.  The  Item  is  all  of  one  colour,  ex¬ 
cept  that  its  bafe  is  more  ftrongly  imbued  with  a  dirty 
yellow.  The  dilk,  which  is  from  two  to  fix  lines  in  dia¬ 
meter,  is  of  a  pale  livid  or  purple  colour,  and  is  always 
convex  ;  it  has  occafionally  a  riling  in  its  middle  of  a 
fomevvhat  red  colour;  its  margin  is  entire.  The  whole 
plant  fmooth.  It  grows  on  the  decayed  leaves  of  trees, 
chiefly  in  wet  fituations,  and  in  the  months  of  May  or 
June,  or  femetimes,  though  fparingly,  at  a  later  feafon. 

£?.  A  deeper  tinge  of  purple  in  the  dilk,  and  a  conca¬ 
vity  of  the  fame  part,  has  feemed  fufticient  diftinguilhing 
marks  to  Albertini  to  make  another  variety  of  this  plant 
under  the  name  of  violafcens.  But  it  is  the  firft  variety, 
pal/ens,  which  is  delineated  on  the  preceding  Engraving, 
at  fig.  2. 

5.  Peziza  betuli:  fo  called  from  its  ufually  growing  on 
decayed  birch-trees,  was,  like  the  preceding  fpecies,  firft 
deferibed  by  Albertini  and  his  colleague.  We  have  in- 
ferted  it  (fee  fig.  3.)  becaufe  it  feems  to  unite  the  genera 
Tremella  and  Peziza  very  clofely,  having  the  form  of  the 
one  and  the  fubftance  of  the  other  :  for,  though  it  is  of  a 
foft  confiftence,  it  does  not  fwell  in  water,  a  diftinguilhing 
mark  of  the  Tremella.  It  is  concave  at  top  ;  of  a  pale 
white  colour;  round  or  oblong;  and  about  three  lines 
in  breadth.  It  grows  plentifully  in  November;  and  is 
gregarious. 

II.  Helvelloidete.  Helvella-like  ;  larger,  partaking  of 

a  flelhy  and  membranous  fubftance,  brittle,  externally 

rather  powdery. 

6.  Peziza  aurantia :  cluttered,  fefiile,  obliquely  wavy; 
wliitilh  externally;  dilk  orange-fcarlet.  Common  in 
autumn  about  the  roots  of  decayed  oaks,  fometimes  on 
gravel-walks  in  gardens,  after  much  wet,  growing  in 
clutters  of  various  fizes.  The  plants  are  from  half  an 
inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  varioufly  cup- 
ihaped,  without  any  Item  ;  often  wavy,  and  oblique,  or 
convoluted  ;  the  dilk  of  an  orange  hue  inclining  to  fcarlet, 
but  paleft  in  wet  weather;  the  outfide  fomewhat  glau¬ 
cous,  with  a  kind  of  bloom. 

7.  Peziza  veficulofa:  ciuftered,  hemifpherical,  rather 
contracted  at  the  margin;  dilk  brown,  feparating  from 
the  llightly-downy,  whililh,  outer  coat.  Very  common 
on  expofed  dunghills,  according  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  who 
detected  the  effential  character,  confiding  in  a  feparation 
and  hollow  fpace  between  the  hyinenium  and  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  or  outer  coat.  In  a  young  ftate  the  fungus  is  glo¬ 
bular,  white  or  cream-coloured,  and  rather  downy;  as  it 
expands,  the  mouth  ftill  remains  for  fome  time  much 
more  contracted  than  the  reft.  The  full-grown  plant  is 
two  inches  wide;  the  dilk  of  an  umber  brown. 

8.  Peziza  Sowerbaeana :  ciuftered;  externally  white, 
downy,  with  a  long  tapering  root ;  dilk  concave,  yellow. 
Firft  obferved  by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  Wanltead-garden, 
Eflex,  in  the  autumn  of  1794  and  1795.  It  grows  in 
clufters,  apparently  feflile,  the  long  tapering  root  being 
concealed  amongft  earth  and  dead  leaves.  The  cup  is 
above  an  inch  wide,  of  a  bright  ochraceous  yellow  in  the 
dilk  ;  externally  white,  downy,  reticulated  with  prominent 
veins. 

9.  Peziza  acetabulum  :  folitary,  hemifpherical,  brown 
on  both  fides ;  with  elevated  branching  pale  external 
veins,  and  a  pale  fluted  ftalk.  A  rare  fpecies,  and  one  of 
the  largeft;  found  in  fandy  hedge-bottoms,  or  on  very 
rotten  wood  in  the  fhade,  in  winter.  Its  furrowed  ftalk, 
like  that  of  an  Helvella,  fending  up  branching  elevated 
veins  over  the  lower  half  of  the  large  thin  cup,  and  the 
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brittle,  fmooth,  w'axy,  nature  of  the  whole  fungus,  well 
mark  this  fpecies,  which  preferves  its  appearance  and  cha¬ 
racters  fufficiently  well  in  drying. 

10.  Peziza  digitalis  (Albertini  and  Schw’einiz)  is 
Ihown  at  fig.  4.  This  fungus  grows  on  decayed  firs  and 
other  trees.  It  is  of  a  membranaceous  or  paper-like 
ftruCture,  and  fomewhat  flelhy.  The  ftalk,  which  is  only 
.about  one  or  two  lines  in  length,  gradually  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  cup.  It  is  curved  either  direCtly  or  obliquely  down¬ 
wards,  or,  on  the  other  hand, lies  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
The  cup  is  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  three  or  four 
lines  broad;  its  margin  curved  inwards:  it  is  of  a  whi- 
tilh  colour,  gradually  loft  in  a  purple  hue,  and  is  thickly 
fprinkled  with  farina.  The  external  afpeCt  of  this  fun¬ 
gus  prefents  a  dark  amber  colour  deepening  into  black 
at  the  ftalk,  and  growing  almoft  white  at  the  margin  :  a 
little  below  the  margin  it  bulges  out  confiderably,  and  is 
furrowed  longitudinally;  the  depreflion  being  of  a  dark 
hue,  and  extending  fome  way  into  the  ftalk. 

III.  Pezizte  hirt as.  Moftly  fmall ;  the  outfide  of  the  cup 
either  briftly,  hairy,  downy,  or  woolly. 

11.  Peziza  hemifphaerica :  ciuftered,  feflile,  hemifphe¬ 
rical,  clothed  with  ciuftered  brown  hairs;  dilk  glaucous- 
white.  Found  in  autumn,  after  rains,  growing  amongft 
mofs  on  the  ground  ;  but  not  common.  This  is  among 
the  larger  fpecies  of  the  prefent  feCtion,  being  fometimes 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  though  occafionally  not 
bigger  than  a  pea.  The  indexed  margin  gives  the  whole 
fungus  nearly  an  orbicular  ftiape,  though  fomewhat  de- 
preffed.  The  outfide  is  brown,  with  a  tawny  caft,  and 
clothed  with  ciuftered,  fliort,  prominent  hairs ;  the  dilk 
concave,  of  a  Angular  pearly  or  glaucous  white. 

12.  Peziza  rhizopus ;  (Albertini  and  Schweiniz.) 
Grows  in  a  clofely-compaCted  tuft,  the  individual  fungi 
often  coalefcing.  Each  fungus  is  about  the  fize  of  a  pea, 
connected  with  the  wood  (oak  or  beecii)  on  which  it 
grows  by  a  fliort,  conical,  and  recumbent,  (talk.  The 
external  part  of  the  cup  is  covered  with  a  black  flaxy 
tegument,  which  is  thickly  ftudded  with  tubercles  of  red 
woolly  feta:  thefe  are  of  red  colour;  and,  becoming 
gradually  thinner  as  they  defeend,  are  quite  abfent  at  the 
bafe  of  the  fungus.  The  black  tegument  of  the  cup  is 
ltretched  downwards  (its  hairs  at  the  fame  time  becoming 
longer  and  blacker,)  in  fuel)  a  manner  as  to  hide  the  linali 
(talk.  The  cup,  the  margin  of  which  is  incurved  even  to 
depending,  is,  in  the  early  part  of  the  feafon,  of  a  (hining 
black  ;  but,  as  it  expands,  it  becomes  of  an  olive  colour. 
See  a  congeries  of  thefe  fungi,  of  the  natural  fize,  at  fig.  5, 
and  a  Angle  one  magnified  at  fig.  6- 

13.  Peziza  fcutellata  :  feflile,  nearly  flat,  orange-red; 
rough  externally  with  black  fpreading  briftles.  This 
fpecies  is  not  uncommon  on  wet  rotten  wood.  It  grows 
generally  more  or  lefs  difperfed,  about  the  fize  of  a  large 
fplit  pea,  and  is  nearly  hemifpherical  at  firft,  fixed  by  a 
central  black  fibrous  root.  The  pale  fcarlet  dilk,  which 
becomes  gradually  flattened,  and  the  remarkable  black 
briftles,  which  arife  from  the  outfide  and  overtop  the 
margin,  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  moft  incurious  obferver. 

14.  Peziza  ftercorea  :  fefiile,  concave,  orange-coloured ; 
rough  externally  with  fliort,  nearly  upright,  brown  briftles. 
Common  upon  the  dung  of  horles  and  cows,  in  low  wet 
paftures.  Moft  authors  confound  this  with  the  laft, 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  place  of  growth,  fmaller  fize, 
more  concave  and  paler  dilk  ;  as  well  as  in  the  fliortnefs, 
bluntnefs,  and  lighter  hue,  of  the  external  briftles. 

15.  Peziza  coccinea  :  (talked;  turbinate  or  funnel- 
fliaped,  white  and  downy;  difk  concave,  crimfon  ;  mar¬ 
gin  fomewhat  crenate.  Found  on  rotten  (ticks,  imbedded 
among  dead  leaves,  early  in  the  fpring.  This  is  one  of 
the  moft  elegant  of  the  whole  order  of  Fungi,  whether  we 
confider  its  delicate  downy  outfide,  whole  pure  white  is 
partly  tinged  with  a  pale  blufti,  or  the  vivid  deep  crimfon 
of  the  difk.  The  ftalk  is  often  an  inch  long,  or  more, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  cup  an  inch  and  a  half. 

16.  Peziza 
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i5.  Peziza  virginea :  cluttered,  ftalked,  hemifpherical, 
white;  externally  downy.  Frequent  on  decaying  plants, 
rotten  flumps,  See.  growing  fometimes  in  a  pendulous  or 
reverfed  pofture.  The  ftalk  is  fcarcely  half  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  height;  the  cup  about  twice  that  diameter. 
Every  part  is  white,  and  the  outfide  finely  downy. 

17.  Peziza  flammea  :  fefiile,  fprinkled,  globofe,  villous, 
bright  red.  This  fungus  at  firft  prefents  a  clofed  globu¬ 
lar  figure;  afterwards  the  cup  expands  into  an  hemifphe- 
rical  form  ;  it  is  about  a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half  in 
diameter:  its  fubftance  is  black,  but  the  membrane  which 
invefts  it  is  of  brilliant  fcarlet.  The  margin  of  the  cup 
is  fometimes  crenate.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  autumn. 
This  bright  fpecies  is  (hown  as  it  appears  naturally  at  fig. 
7.  and  magnified  at  fig.  8. 

18.  Peziza  rufo-olivacea  :  folitary;  fefiile;  of  around 
flattened  form  ;  externally  villous,  covered  with  a  ruft- 
coloured  powder;  the  dilk  of  an  olive-green.  This 
Peziza  is  from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter;  its  confid¬ 
ence  between  that  of  fiefh  and  wax  ;  foft,  but  not  humid. 
The  dilk,  which  is  flat  and  open,  changes  its  olive-green 
colour,  when  it  gets  old,  to  black.  It  is  found  during 
wet  fummers  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  on  the 
dead  branches  of  rafpberry-buflies.  It  is  fhown  magni¬ 
fied  at  fig.  9. 

19.  Peziza  theleboloides  :  fo  named  from  the  Thelebo- 
lis,  to  which  it  aflimilates  as  much  in  form  as  in  fruftifi- 
cation  it  does  to  the  Peziza.  It  is  pgrtly  fcattered,  partly 
gregarious;  fefiile;  firft  round,  then  barrel-fliaped.  Its 
diameter  one  or  two  lines,  altitude  the  fame  ;  its  colour 
firft  white,  then  ranging  from  dark  brown  to  bright  yel¬ 
low  ;  it  is  ftudded  with  long  Itiff  fetse  ;  at  firft  horizontal, 
then  eredt.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  rich  earth  or  dung. 
See  fig.  10,  for  the  natural  appearance  of  this  fungus, 
which  is  magnified  at  fig.  1 1. 

IV.  Pezizte  glabrae.  Entirely  fmooth,  or  at  lead  not 

manifeftly  downy,  of  a  rather  waxy  texture  ;  moftly  of 

a  fmall  fize ;  fome  ftalked,  others  fefiile. 

20.  Peziza  firma :  rather  fcattered,  leathery,  pale- 
brown,  cup-fltaped;  at  length  dilated,  wavy,  and  flat¬ 
tened  ;  ftalk  longer  than  the  cup,  blackifh  at  the  bafe. 
Said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  damp  recedes  of  moift 
woods,  growing  on  dead  flicks.  The  full-grown  cup, 
when  expanded  nearly  flat,  is  almoft  an  inch  wide ;  its 
dific  of  a  pale  reddifh-brown,  the  outfide  and  internal 
fubftance  of  a  light  yellowifh  hue.  Stalk  an  inch  high, 
rather  (lender,  fuelling  upwards.  The  texture  is  leathery 
and  elaftic;  but  by  drying  becomes  hard,  the  whole  plant 
fhrinking  much. 

21.  Peziza  tuba:  ftalked,  entirely  yellow,  funnel- 
fhaped,  deeply  umbilicated,  with  a  flat  entire  border  ; 
ftalk  thread-ftiaped.  Found,  by  Mr.  Bolton  only,  on 
rotten  Hems  of  plants,  in  moift  places  near  rills  of  water, 
growing  rather  difperfed.  Each  plant  is  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  high,  of  a  bright  pale  yellow,  like  a 
trumpet  in  minature,  with  a  (lender,  (lightly  curved,  ftalk. 
The  dilk  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad. 

22.  Peziza  citrina  :  crowded,  entirely  lemon-coloured, 
cup-fhaped,  thick-edged;  ftalk  inverl'ely  conical,  the 
length  of  the  cup.  Found  on  rotten  oak  wood,  in  (hady 
places,  in  September.  A  pretty  fpecies,  growing  in  con- 
fiderable  chillers,  and  confpicuous  for  its  bright  uniform 
lemon-hue.  Its  ufual  diameter  is  a  line,  more  or  lefs  ; 
and  height  about  the  fame. 

23.  Peziza  granulofa  :  fefiile,  cluttered,  reddifh-orange, 
flattifh  ;  externally  paler,  granulated  and  rugged.  Per- 
foon  mentions  this  as  frequent  in  autumn  upon  cow-dung. 
The  rugged  or  granulated  outfide  is  a  remarkable  charac¬ 
ter.  The  difk  is  of  a  bright  but  pale  orange-red,  a  line 
broad,  with  an  inflexed  margin,  which  finally  difappears, 
and  the  whole  becomes  nearly  flat. 

2+.  Peziza  confluens  :  fefiile,  confluent,  fomevvhat  im¬ 
bricated,  orange-coloured,  flattifti,  connedled  by  downy 
whitifh  fibres.  Found  on  the  ground,  in  dry  burnt-up 
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fpots,  by  Perfoon,  the  only  author  who  mentions  this 
Angular  fpecies,  which  is  among  the  (mailed,  though, 
from  its  aggregate  mode  of  growth,  very  confpicuous < 
The  feeds,  flying  off  like  fmoke,  have  been  obferved  by 
its  difcoverer. 

\ 

V.  Coriacete.  More  or  lefs  coriaceous,  dry;  either 

fmooth  or  powdery  ;  for  the  mod  part  fefiile. 

25.  Peziza  patellaria  :  cluttered,  quite  fefiile,  flat,  bor¬ 
dered,  black,  fomewhat  coriaceous.  Not  uncommon, 
according  to  the  authors  cited,  upon  dead  branches  of 
lime  and  oak,  forming  patches,  more  or  lefs  fcattered, 
and  entirely  black.  The  plants  appear  like  the  (hields  of 
a  Lichen,  but  totally  deftitute  of  a  cruft.  Each  is  fixed 
by  copious  fibrous  roots,  and  is  about  the  diameter  of  a 
fmall  pin’s  head;  the  dilk  very  flighty  elevated,  the  mar¬ 
gin  confiderably  thickened,  and  rather  raifed  above  the 
difk. 

26.  Peziza  pulveracea  (Albertini  and  Schweiniz) 
is  a  fmall  fungus,  fcarcely  meafuring  a  line  in  either  di¬ 
rection.  It  grows  numeroufly  and  gregarioufly,  in  dry 
birch-trees,  but  not  connected  in  a  tuft.  It  has  a  black 
conical  ftalk,  thicker  above  than  below.  The  cup  is 
hemifpherical,  and  thickly  ftudded  with  a  cinereous  pow¬ 
der.  At  fig  12  we  have  (hown  the  fungus  in  its  natural 
date,  and  its  form  is  made  obvious  to  the  fight  by  the 
magnified  fig.  13.  Many  obfeure  and  uncertain  fpecies 
belong  to  this  feCtion. 

VI.  Stictides.  Receptacle  nearly  membranous,  dry, 

cup-(haped,  funk  into  the  furface  of  wood,  with  a  pro¬ 
minent  border. 

27.  Peziza  radiata :  oval,  immerfed,  internally  brown  ; 
border  prominent,  fpreading,  fnow-white.  Inhabits  the 
bark  of  dead  branches  of  trees;  found  by  Mr.  Relhan  at 
Whitwell,  Cambridge(hire.  Very  confpicuous  in  confe- 
quenceofits  white,  lobed  or  notched,  border.  If  Lin¬ 
naeus  and  Tode  be  correCt,'  this  fpecies  difeharges  the 
feeds  elaftically,  in  the  form  of  a  ball ;  confequently  it 
can  have  no  right  to  be  efteemed  a  Peziza,  but  belongs  to 
a  feparate  genus.  Hoffman,  Sowerby,  and  Perfoon,  have 
deferibed  merely  the  empty  receptacle. 

VII.  Soi.ENi.ffi:.  Receptacle  nearly  membranous,  elonga¬ 

ted,  bladder-like,  hollow  at  the  bafe. 

28.  Peziza  ochracea:  rather  crowded;  flender-pear- 
fliaped,  downy,  yellow.  Found  on  the  old  barks  of  trees, 
in  rows  or  clutters,  not  much  crowded,  the  plants  not 
quite  ereCt,  very  minute;  but  vifible  by  their  variegated 
hue  of  orange  and  yellow.  Each  is  tubular,  white  within  ; 
the  mouth  much  contracted. 

29.  Peziza  Candida:  very  (lender,  cylindrical,  fnow- 
white,  with  a  revolute  margin.  Found  on  rotten  wood. 
It  feems  even  more  minute  than  the  preceding,  front 
which,  however,  it  is  very  diftinCt. 

PE'ZO  DE  RE'GA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tras  os  Montes,  a  celebrated  depot  of  port- 
wine  :  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Lamego. 

PE'ZOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Alturia  :  forty  miles  w'eft 
of  Oviedo. 

PEZ'RON  (Paul),  a  learned  French  abbot,  chronolo- 
gift,  and  antiquarian,  was  born  at  Hennebon  in  Bretagne, 
in  the  year  1639.  He  embraced  the  monadic  life  at  the 
Ciftercian  abbey  des  Prieres,  in  the  year  1661,  and  was 
lent  to  purfue  his  (Indies  at  the  college  of  the  Bernardins, 
in  Paris.  Here  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  unwea¬ 
ried  afiiduity  with  which  he  applied  to  the  acquifition  of 
profane  and  facred  literature.  By  his  extraordinary  pro¬ 
ficiency  he  fecured  the  efteem  of  the  abbot,  who  made 
him  his  fecretary  ;  and  it  alfo  procured  for  him  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  from  the  faculty  of 
Paris.  In  1672,  he  returned  to  the  monaltery  des 
Prieres,  where  he  was  appointed  matter  of  the  no¬ 
vices,  and  fub-  prior.  Five  years  afterwards  he  was 
nominated  fub-prior  of  the  college  of  Bernardins,  and 
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about  the  fame  time  entered  on  his  licentiate.  In 

1682,  he  received  the  degree  of  doftor ;  and  in  1690,  he 
was  ele£ted  vicar-general,  or  vifitor  of  the  reformed 
boufes  belonging  to  his  order  in  the  Ifle  of  France.  In 
1697,  Louis  XIV.  by  way  of  rewarding  his  literary  merit, 
bellowed  on  him  the  abbey  de  la  Charmoye,  which  he  re¬ 
tained  till  the  year  1703;  when  he  religned  that  dignity, 
without  referving  any  claim  upon  if,  that  he  might  give 
himfelf  up  wholly  to  the  devotional  duties  of  his  profef- 
lion,  and  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies.  By  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  his  application,  however,  he  irrecoverably  ruined 
his  health  ;  and  he  died  in  1706,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age.  The  firll  work  by  which  he  ellablilhed  his  claim  to 
profound  erudition  united  with  great  ingenuity,  though 
fometimes  employed  in  eftablifhing  lingular  if  not  fanci¬ 
ful  hypothefes,  is  entitled,  “The  Antiquity  of  Time, 
reltored  and  defended  againft  the  Jews  and  the  New  Chro- 
nologilts,”  1687,  4to.  In  this  performance  the  author 
endeavours  to  maintain  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  corrupted  by  the  Jews 
fince  the  dellrudlion  of  Jerufalem  ;  and  he  alfo  claims  for 
the  world  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  is  allowed  by 
any  other  modern  chronologer.  Such  a  publication 
would  naturally  attrafl  confiderable  attention:  it  was 
attacked  by  Martianay  a  Benedidline,  and  La  Qnien  a 
Dominican  ;  by  the  former  with  a  degree  of  warmth  and 
virulence  which  rendered  no  fervice  to  his  caufe,  but  by 
the  latter  with  greater  moderation  and  j  udgment.  Againft 
their  animadverlions  the  author  defended  himfelf,  with 
ability  and  modelty,  in  a  piece  entitled,  “A  Defence  of 
the  Antiquity  of  Time,  in  which  the  Tradition  of  the 
Fathers  and  Churches  is  fupported  againft  that  of  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Corruption  of  the  Hebrew  by  the  Jews 
is  demonllrated,”  1691,  4to.  To  this  work  Le  Quien 
wrote  a  reply  ;  but  Martianay  chofe  rather  to  denounce 
the  author’s  treatifes,  and  the  fentiments  contained  in 
them,  before  M.  Harlay,  archbilhop  of  Paris.  The  au¬ 
thor,  however,  found  no  difficulty  in  fatisfying  that  pre¬ 
late,  that,  if  he  were  miltaken,  he  had  only  erred  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  the  fathers  before  the  time  of  St.  Jerome. 
Father  Pezron  was  alfo  the  author  of,  3.  An  Attempt  at 
a  Literal  and  Hillorical  Commentary  on  the  Prophets, 
1693,  i2tno.  which  is  faid  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
hillory  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Ifrael.  4.  The  Evange¬ 
lical  Hillory  confirmed  by  thofe  of  the  Jew's  and  Romans, 
1696,  2  vols.  i2mo.  5.  A  Treatife  concerning  the  Anti¬ 
quity  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  Language  of  the  Celts, 
otherwife  called  Gauls,  1703,  8vo.  which  abounds  in 
learned  and  curious  enquiries,  and  appears  to  have  been 
part  of  an  intended  large  work  on  the  origin  of  nations, 
which  the  author  did  not  live  to  execute.  6.  Two 
learned  Dilfertations  in  the  Memoires  de  Trevoux  for 
the  years  1703  and  1705:  one  “ Concerning  the  ancient 
Station  of  the  Canaanites,”  and  the  other  “  On  the  an¬ 
cient  and  true  Boundaries  of  thePromifed  Land.”  Mo- 
reri.  Gtn.  Biug. 

PFAFF,  a  mountain  of  Aultria,  bordering  on  Stiria. 

PFAFF  (John-Chriltopher),  a  learned  German  Lu¬ 
theran  divine  and  profellor,  was  born  at  Pfullingen  in  the 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  year  1651.  Having  been 
educated  to  the  miniltry,  he  was  appointed  deacon  in 

1683,  and  two  years  afterwards  pallor  of  the  church  at 
Stutgard.  In  1697  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  mo¬ 
ral  philofophy  at  Tubingen  ;  and,  in  1699,  was  made  pro- 
felfor  extraordinary  of  divinity  ;  afterwards  he  received 
the  appointment  of  profelfor  in  ordinary  in  the  fame 
faculty  ;  and,  in  1705,  he  was  chofen  pallor  of  the  church 
of  Tubingen.  His  lad  promotion  was  to  the  deanery  of 
that  church,  in  1707.  He  died  in  1720,  in  the  69th  year 
of  his  age.  He  publilhed,  1.  A  Collection  of  Controver- 
fies,  in  Latin,  and  fome  fmaller  pieces,  which  are  faid  to 
be  held  in  efteem  by  the  Lutherans.  His  moll  valuable 
production,  which  poflelfes  confiderable  merit,  and  claims 
for  him  this  brief  notice,  is  entitled,  Differtatio  de 
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Allegatis  Veteris  Tellamenti  in  Novo,  1702,  4to.  Le 
Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  ii. 

PFAFF  (Chrillopher-  Matthew),  fon  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  very  learned  Lutheran  divine  and  profelfor,  was 
born  at  Stutgard  in  the  year  1686.  He  was  admitted  a 
Undent  of  the  univerfity  at  Tubingen  at  a  very  early  age  ; 
and  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  academical  learning,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  oriental  literature,  that  in  1702,  before  he 
was  fixteen  years  old,  he  delivered  a  difcourfe  in  the 
Samaritan  tongue  in  the  prefence  of  the  infpeftors  of  the 
Stipe ndium  of  divinity,  and  ably  maintained  a  thefis 
which  had  been  given  him.  In  the  fame  year  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  M.  A.  on  which  occafion  he  obtained  the  firll 
place  in  point  of  rank,  though  the  youngell  candidate  for 
that  degree.  Afterwards  he  applied  with  ardour  to  the 
lludy  of  divinity,  both  under  his  father  and  other  divines 
of  reputation,  and  acquired  great  applaufe  by  his  public 
thefes  in  the  fchools. 

Having  thus  advantageoully  difplayed  his  abilities  and 
improvement,  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  fent  young  Pfaff 
to  travel  at  his  expen fe,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  in- 
llruCtions  of  the  ablell  foreign  profelfors,  particularly  in 
his  acquaintance  with  the  oriental  languages  and  ecclefi- 
allical  hillory.  He  continued  fome  time  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  received  leffons  on  the  Hebrew  language  and 
the  Talmud,  and  alfo  attended  the  hillorical  leisures  of 
the  learned  John  Albert  Fabricius.  Afterwards  he  vifi- 
ted  the  principal  univerlities  of  Germany,  diligently 
availing  himfelf  of  the  peculiar  advantages  for  improve¬ 
ment  by  which  any  of  them  were  dillinguilhed.  He  then 
went  to  Holland,  and  from  that  country  palled  over  to 
England.  Here  he  chiefly  fpent  his  time  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the  moll  eminent  men  for 
learning  in  the  univerfity,  and  had  accefs  to  its  very  va¬ 
luable  libraries.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  made 
fome  flay  at  Gieffen,  and  received  lectures  on  the  Ethiopic 
tongue  from  the  celebrated  Burcklin.  While  he  was 
occupied  with  the  lludy  of  this  language,  he  was  fum- 
moned  to  the  ducal  court,  where  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  felefred  to  attend  the  hereditary  prince  of  Wir¬ 
temberg  on  his  travels,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  ;  and 
was  immediately  admitted  to  the  miniltry.  He  conti¬ 
nued  with  the  prince  for  three  years  at  Turin,  during 
which  period  he  carefully  vifited  the  royal  libraries,  and 
difcovered  many  important  manufcripts  that  were  for¬ 
gotten  or  entirely  unnoticed,  fome  of  which  he  tran- 
fcribed,  and  he  profited  by  them  in  his  fubfequent  commu¬ 
nications  to  the  public.  He  alfo  explained  and  illultrated 
feveral  diplomas  relating  to  the  rights  of  the  court  of 
Turin,  which,  it  is  faid,  no  perfon  had  before  been  able 
to  decipher.  He  found  fome  fragments  of  Irenteus, 
which  had  been  configned  to  oblivion  for  ages,  and  he 
defended  their  genuinenefs  againll  the  objections  of  M. 
Scipio  Maffei.  In  the  year  1712,  he  returned  with  the 
prince  to  Wirtemberg;  and,  in  1713,  he  attended  him  to 
Holland,  where  they  continued  two  years.  Afterwards 
they  travelled  through  the  Low- Countries,  and  proceeded 
on  to  Paris.  In  this  city  M.  Pfaff  feduloufly  cultivated 
an  acquaintance  with  the  mofteininent  literary  characters, 
and  embraced  every  opportunity  of  examining  the  trea- 
fures  in  the  public  libraries. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1716,  the  prince  and  his  attend¬ 
ants  returned  to  Wirtemberg,  where  the  duke  had  kept 
vacant  the  chair  of  a  profelfor  of  divinity  at  Tubingen, 
fince  the  year  1714,  with  the  defign  of  bellowing  it  on 
our  author.  Accordingly,  M.  Pfaff  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  profefforlhip  in  1717,  having  been  previously 
created  doftor  of  divinity  by  his  father,  of  whom  he  now 
became  the  colleague.  After  his  father’s  death  in  the 
year  1720,  he  received  the  appointments  of  ephorus ,  or 
infpeCtor,  and  dean  of  the  church  of  Tubingen.  After¬ 
wards  he  became  chancellor,  and  firll  profelfor  of  divinity 
in  the  univerfity.  So  highly  was  he  refpeCted  for  his 
learning,  abilities,  and  virtues,  that  the  emperor  made 
him  a  count-palatine,  and  gave  him  the  extraordinary 
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power  of  creating  doflors  of  divinity.  In  17 27,  he  was 
nominated  abbot  of  Laureac;  and,  in  1731,  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Pfaff  was 
not  only  eminent  for  exalted  talents  and  acquirements, 
but  alfo  for  his  moderation  and  Chriftian  charity.  For 
when,  about  the  year  1723,  efforts  were  making  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches,  he  joined  feveral  Lutheran  doflors,  who  em¬ 
ployed  their  good  offices,  with  Zealand  fmcerity,  in  order 
to  bring  about  that  definable  event.  Their  attempt, 
however,  was  fo  warmly  opppfed  by  the  greater  part  of 
their  Lutheran  brethren,  who  poffeffed'  lefs  liberal  and 
enlightened  minds,' that  it  mifcarried  in  a  (hort  time. 
The  reafons  which  Dr.  Pfaff  publiffied  in  j unification  of 
the  part  which  he  took  upon  that  occafion,  refledl  great 
honour  on  the  accuracy  and  foundnefs  of  his  judgment, 
and  are  worthy  of  the  truly  ChrilHan  fpirit  by  which  he 
was  actuated.  We  are  not  furnifhed  with  the  date  of  his 
death.  He  publiffied  a  great  number  of  dofirinal,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  controverfial,  treatifes,  many  of  which  are 
particularized  in  Moreri,  and  in  the  Gen.  Biog.  fee  alfo 
Mqfheirn ,  free,  xviii. 

PFAF'FENBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  fourteen  miles 
north-well  of  Dingelfingen,  and  lixteen  north  of  Land- 
ffiut. 

PFAF'FENDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  biffiop- 
ric  of  Bamberg  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Weifmain. — A  town 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg  :  five  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Lichtenfels. 

PFAF'FENDORF,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg: 
fix  miles  north  of  Ebern. 

PFAF'FENDORF,  a  village  of  Silefia,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Leignitz  ;  one  mile  north  of  Leignitz. —  A  town 
of  Pruffia,  in  the  palatinate  of  Culm:  ten  miles  eaft-fouth- 
eafl  of  Culm. 

PFAF'FENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
biffiopric  of  Auglburg,  on  the  Mindel :  three  miles  north 
of  Miidenheim,  and  twenty-one  fouth-weft  of  Auglburg. 
— A  town  of  Bavaria  :  thirteen  miles  north-north-welt 
of  Landfhut,  and  nine  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Abenfperg. 

PFAF'FENHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Rhine  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Colmar. 

PFAF'FENHOFEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Ilm  : 
fourteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Ingoldftadt,  and  twen¬ 
ty-four  north  of  Munich.  Lat.  48.  25.  N.  Ion.  11. 28.  E. 

PFAF'FENHOFEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria:  thirteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Amberg,  and  twenty-eight  north- 
north-weftof  Ratilbon. 

PFAF'FENHOFEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Rhine  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Haguenau. 

PFAF'FENHOFEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  mar- 
gravate  of  Anfpach,  on  the  Rednitz  :  two  miles  north  of 
Roth. 

PFAF'FENKOVEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg:  eight 
miles  weft  of  Heilbronn,  and  eighteen  north  of  Stuttgart. 

PFAF'FENREUT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach  :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Won- 
fiedel. 

PFAF'FENSCHLAG,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  lour  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Bofmifch  Waidoven. 

PFAF'FEYEY,  a  town  of  Swifl’erland,  in  the  canton 
of  Friburg  :  ten  miles  fouth-eall  of  Friburg. 

PFAFRO'DA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgebirg:  lixteen  miles  Freyberg. 

PFAIDT.  See  Faido. 

PFAL'DORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Aichftatt':  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Aichftatt. 

PFAL'ZEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
Here  was  formerly  a  palace  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks, 
afterwards  converted  into  a  convent  :  three  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Treves,  and  ten  fouth-eaft  of  Kylburg. 

PFAN'BERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria :  ten 
miles  north  ot  Gratz. 

PFAN'HEIM,a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg:  three 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Aut. 


PFAN'NER  (Tobias),  a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
Auglburg  in  1641.  He  ftudied  at  Altdorf,  Gotha,  and 
Jena ;  and  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  jurifpru- 
dence,  philofophy,  and  theology.  After  having  been 
fucceffively  governor  to  feveral  young  gentlemen,  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  made  him  fecretary  of  his  archives, 
and  employed  him  to  inftrudl  hisfons  in  hiftory  and  po¬ 
litics.  In  1686  he  was  nominated  counfellor  to  all  the 
Erneftine  line.  He  was  fo  well  verfed  in  public  affairs, 
that  he  was  called  “the  living  archives  of  the  houfe  of 
Saxony.”  He  bore  an  eftimable  character,  but  had  con¬ 
tracted  a  melancholy  difpofition  from  hard  ftudy.  This 
learned  man  died  in  1717,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  was  the 
author  of  feveral  works  written  in  Latin,  of  which  the 
principal  are,  1.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Peace  of  Weftphalia, 
8vo.  1697 .  2.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Affembliesof  1652,  53, 

54.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the  German  Princes.  4.  ATrea- 

tife  on  the  Principle  of  Hiftorical  Faith.  5.  Theology 
of  the  Pagans.  Moreri. 

PFAS'KIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  five  miles  north- 
weft:  of  Putzeinftorf. 

PFED'DERSHEIM,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Heffe:  twenty-four  miles  north-north- weft:  of  Spires,  and 
twenty-three  fouth  of  Mentz. 

PFED'ELBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Hohenlohe  :  one  mile  fouth  of  Ohringen. 

PFEF'FERCORN  (John),  a  famous  converted  Jew, 
originally  known  by  the  name  of  Jofeph.  He  was  born 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century;  and 
being,  after  his  converlion,  at  Cologne,  he  was  inftiga- 
ted  by  fuch  a  furious  zeal  againft  all  Hebrew  books,  and 
thole  who  read  them,  that  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
the  emperor  Maximilian  to  caufe  all  fuch  books  to  be 
burnt,  the  Bible  alone  excepted,  “becaufe,”  faid  lie, 
“  they  contain  blafphemies,  the  principles  of  magic,  and 
other  dangerous  matter.”  Surprifed  at  fuch  a  declara¬ 
tion  from  a  perfon  who,  he  might  naturally  conceive, 
mull  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fail,  tlve  emperor  ac¬ 
tually  publiffied  an  edi£l,  in  the  year  1510,  which  com¬ 
manded  that  all  Hebrew  books,  excepting  the  Bible, 
ffiould  be  brought  to  the  town-houfe,  that  fuch  as  con¬ 
tained  any  blafphemies  might  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  learned  John  Capnio,  or  Reuchiin,  who  believed 
that  the  real  objedt  in  view  was  to  extort  money  from  the 
Jews,  ftrongly  protefted  againft  this  edict,  which  he 
lliowed  to  be  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  and  refuted  to 
obey  it.  Hence  arofe  a  conteft  between  thofe  who  ap¬ 
proved  and  thofe  who  difapproved  the  books  of  the  Jews, 
which  produced  many  fpirited  writings  on  both  tides. 
Capnio  was  fupported  by  the  celebrated  Ulric  of  Hutten, 
who  then  publiffied  his  “  Epiftolae  obfeurorum  Virorum,” 
in  order  to  ridicule  the  monks,  whofe  declamations 
againft  Hebrew  books  were  peculiarly  intemperate.  To 
fliow  their  refentment  againft  Capnio  for  the  part  which 
he  had  taken,  the  clergy  of  Cologne  burnt  his  writings 
on  the  fubjedl.  The  queftion  in  difpute  was  warmly  agi¬ 
tated  before  the  biffiops,  in  the  public  academies,  and  in 
the  prefence  of  the  pope.  At  length  the  caufe  of  Capnio 
proved  triumphant,  and  the  emperor’s  edidt  was  not  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  It  was  commonly  believed  that 
Pfeffercorn,  mortified  in  the  extreme  at  tbeiffue  of  this 
bufinefs,  abjured  Chriftianity,  and  returned  to  the  pro- 
feffion  of  Judaifm;  and  that  he  was  cruelly  tortured  and 
burnt  alive  for  his  crimes  at  Halle,  in  1515.  But  the 
vidlirn  referred  to  was  another  perfon  of  the  fame  name; 
fince  the  fubjedt  of  this  article  was- living  in  1517.  He 
was  the  author  of,  1.  Speculum  Adhortationis  Judaicse 
ad  Chriftum.  2.  Narratio  de  Ratione  celebrandi  Pafcha 
apud  Judteos.  3.  Hollis  Judteorum.  4.  De  abolendis 
Judaeorem  Scriptis.  5.  Panegyricus,  &c.  Moreri. 

PFEF'FERS,  an  abbey  of  Swifferland,  in  the  county  of 
Sargans,  founded  in  the  year  720  ;  and  in  the  year  1196 
the  abbot  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Near  it  are 
fome  celebrated  baths,  which  belong  to  the  abbey:  four 
miles  fouth  of  Sargans. 
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PFEF'FIEL  ( - ),  author  of  a  Hiftory  of  Ger¬ 

many,  which  is  treated  by  Dr.  Robertfon  with  great  re- 
fpeCt.  For  t  he  laft  fifty  years  he  w-as  occupied  on  the  great 
theatre  of  public  life,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  better  in¬ 
formed  than  any  other  character  of  the  age,  on  the  im¬ 
portant  tranfa&ions  of  his  time.  He  was  confequently 
urged  to  continue  his  publications  by  thofe  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  experience  and  abilities:  but  he 
always  declined  complying  with  their  willies  ;  aligning 
as  a  reafon,  “  that  an  crtenfible  agent  in  political  life 
ought  not  to  publith  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times.” 
Pfeffiel  died  at  Paris,  in  September  1807,  at  the  age  of  Si. 

PFEF'FIKON,  a  toum  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich  :  ten  miles  ealt  of  Zurich. 

PFEF'FINGEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Rhine  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Bale. 

PFEIF'FER  (Auguftus),  a  learned  German  Lutheran 
divine,  and  oriental  fcholar,  was  born  at  Lauenburg  in 
Lower  Saxony,  in  the  year  1640.  The  earlier  part  of  his 
education  he  received  at  his  native  town  and  at  Ham¬ 
burg;  and  he  was  afterwards  fent  to  the  univerfity  of 
Wittemberg,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  and 
applied  with  fuch  fuccefs  to  the  ftudy  of  oriental  litera¬ 
ture,  that  in  1668  he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  the  ori¬ 
ental  languages.  In  1671,  he  was  made  dean  of  Medzi- 
borin  Silefia,  and  afieflor  to  the  confiftory  of  Wirtemberg 
Oels.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  chofen  paftor  of 
Stroppen  ;  whence  he  removed  in  1675,  to  undertake  the 
fame  charge  at  Meiflen  in  Upper  Saxony.  In  16S1  he  was 
created  doCtorof  divinity,  made  archdeacon  of  the  church 
of  St.  Thomas  at  Leipfic,  and  nominated  profeffor  in  or¬ 
dinary  of  the  oriental  languages,  as  well  as  profeffor  ex¬ 
traordinary  of  divinity,  in  that  univerfity.  Thefe  pofts 
he  refigned  in  1690,  having  been  eleCted  fuperintendant 
of  the  churches  in  the  diftriCi  of  Lubec;  which  ftation  he 
held  till  his  death  in  1698,  when  he  was  in  the  58th  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him  an  excellent  library, 
containing  a  confiderable  number  of  manuferipts  in  rab¬ 
binical  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  Turkifh,  Perfian,  Chinefe, 
and  other  languages.  He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of 
works,  in  facred  criticifm  and  Jewifli  antiquities,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  following:  1,  Critica  Sacra, 
de  facri  Codicis  Partitione,  Editionibus  variis  Linguis 
orientalibus,  Puritate  Fontium,  Interpretatatione  faerte 
Scripturae  legitima,  Tranflationibus,  Mafora,  Cabbala, 
&c.  1680,  8vo.  2.  Dubia  vexata  Sacrae  Scripturae,  five 
Loca  difficil iora  Veteris  Teftamenti  fuccinCte  decifa  qua- 
tuor  Centuriis,  1679,  4(0.  afterwards  publifhed  with  en¬ 
largements,  and  the  addition  of  ten  dilfertations,  which 
had  been  feparately  printed  at  different  periods.  Several 
of  his  works  were  afterwards  collected  together,  and  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  1704.,  in  2  vols.  4-to.  Le  Long's  Bill.  Sacra, 
vol.  ii. 

PFER'SDORF,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg: 
three  miles  fouth  of  Kiflingen. 

PFE'TER,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  a  fmall  river  of  the 
fame  name:  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Straubing,  and 
fourteen  eaft  of  Ratifbon. — A  river  of  Bavaria,  which 
runs  into  the  Danube  near  the  town  of  Pfeter. 

PFEU'TERBACH,  a  river  of  Baden,  which  runs  into 
the  Rhine  five  miles  weft  of  Etlingen. 

PFIN,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  Valais :  twelve 
miles  eaft  of  Sion. 

PFINZ,  a  river  of  the  duchy  of  Baden,  which  rifes 
about  a  mile  north  from  Wildbad,  pafles  by  Durlach,  &c. 
and  runs  into  the  Rhine  about  a  mile  above  Germer- 
fheim. 

PFLAU,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol :  fixteen  miles 
weft  of  Bolzano. 

PFLUG  (Julius),  an  eminent  German  catholic  pre¬ 
late,  was  born  about  the  year  1490,  but  in  what  place  we 
are  not  informed.  He  was  defeended  from  a  noble  and 
diftinguifhed  family;  and,  having  been  educated  to  the 
church,  was  made  canon  of  Mentz  and  provoft  of  Zeits. 
His  merits  as  well  as  his  birth  made  him  known  at  court, 
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where  he  w'as  patronifed  by  the  emperors  Charles  V.  and 
Ferdinand  I.  Having  been  railed  to  the  bifliopric  of 
Naumberg  in  the  Palatinate,  his  enemies  expelled  him  on 
the  very  day  of  his  election,  and  found  means  to  keep 
him  out  from  the  pofleflion  of  his  fee  for  fix  years;  but 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  Charles  eftablifhed  him 
in  it  with  much  diftinClion.  He  was  one  of  the  three  di¬ 
vines  who  were  employed  by  that  prince  in  drawing  up 
his  famous  projeCt  of  the  Interim;  and  he  prefided  as  his 
reprefentative  in  the  diets  of  the  empire  at  Ratifbon. 
Ferdinand  I.  placed  fo  high  a  confidence  in  his  judgment 
and  capacity,  that  he  was  governed  by  his  advice  in  the 
moft  momentous  and  difficult  affairs.  He  diftinguifhed 
liimfelf,  likewife,  by  his  controverfial  writings  againft  the 
Lutherans.  After  he  had  retired  to  his  fee,  he  prefided 
over  it  in  peace  for  about  eighteen  years;  and  is  com¬ 
mended  for  the  exemplary  fidelity  and  paternal  afteCtion 
with  which  he  governed  his  flock.  He  died  in  1564, 
about  the  age  of  74.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Inftitu- 
tio  Chriftiana  Ecclefiae  Numburgenfis.  2.  De  Reipubli- 
cte  Inftitutione  ad  Principes  et  Populum  Germ3nias.  3. 
De  Inftitutione  Hominis  Chriftiani.  4.  De  Juftitia  et 
Salute  Chriftiani  Hominis.  5.  De  vero  Dei  cultu.  6.  De 
Creatione  Mundi  ;  and  feveral  doCtrinal  and  controver¬ 
fial  treatifes  in  Latin  and  German.  Moreri. 

PFO'RING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  furrounded  with  walls, 
on  the  Danube:  fourteen  miles  eaft  of  Ingoldftadt,  and 
feven  w’eft  of  Abenfperg. 

PFOR'TE,  or  Schulp'forte,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in 
Thuringia,  on  the  Saale.  In  it  was  formerly  a  confider¬ 
able  Ciftertian  rnonaftery  ;  now  turned  into  a  charity- 
fchool  :  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Naumburg. 

PFOR'TEN,  a  town  of  Lufatia:  twelve  miles  fouth 
of  Guben,  and  fixty-two  north-north-eaft  of  Drefden, 
PFORZ'HEIM,  a  city  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
feated  on  the  Entz,  which  at  this  place  receives  the  Na- 
gold  and  Wurm.  Pforzheim  contains  5301  inhabitants. 
It  comprehends  a  fpecial  fuperintendency,  a  gramtnar- 
fchool,  and  an  orphan-houfe  :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Durlach,  and  twenty  weft-north-weft  of  Stuttgart.  Lat. 
48.  58.  N.  Ion.  8.  50.  E. 

PFRA'MA,  a  town  of  Auftria:  fix  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  ofMarckeck. 

PFREIMBDT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Leuchtenberg,  on  the  Nab:  fifteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Leuchtenberg,  and  eleven  eaft  of  Amberg. 

PFREIMTSCH,  a  river  of  Bavaria  which  runs  into 
the  Nab  at  Pfreimbdt. 

PFUL'LENDORF,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Ba¬ 
den,  formerly  governed  by  counts  of  its  own,  but  in  the 
year  1180  transferred  to  the  emperor  Frederic.  In  1204 
it  was  made  imperial,  and  continued  fo  till,  in  1802,  it 
was  given  among  the  indemnities  to  the  margrave  of  Ba¬ 
den  :  fourteen  miles  weft- north-weft  of  Ravenfpurg,  and 
eighteen  north-north-eaft  of  Conftance.  Lat.  47.  52.  N. 
Ion.  9.  18.  E. 

PFUL'LINGEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg:  two  miles 
fouth  of  Reutlingen,  and  twenty  fouth  of  Stuttgart. 

PFUNT,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol:  fifteen  miles 
weft  of  Bolzano. 

PFYN,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
and  capital  of  a  bailiwick:  feven  miles  weft  of  Conftance, 
and  twenty-eight  north-eaft  of  Zurich. 

PHA'CA,  J'.  [a  name  borrowed  by  Linnaeus  from 
Diofcorides,  whole  neverthelefs  agrees  no  further 

with  the  Linnaean  genus,  than  in  being  a  papilionaceous 
and  leguminous  plant.]  Bastard  Vetch,  orBASE  Milk- 
Vetch  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diadeiphia,  order 
decandria,  natural  order  of  papilionaceae  or  leguminofie. 
Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  tu¬ 
bular,  five-toothed.  Corolla  papilionaceous;  ftandard 
obovate,  ftraight,  larger;  wings  oblong,  blunt,  ftiorter; 
keel  fiiort,  comprefled,  blunt.  Stamina  :  filaments  dia- 
delphous,  (fimple  and  nine-cleft;)  antherse  roundifti, 
afeending.  Piltillum  :  germ  oblong;  ltyle  awl-fhaped, 

afeending ; 
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afcending;  ftigma  Ample.  Pericarpium  :  legume  oblong  proftrate.  Stipules  villofe  and  ciliate,  in  other  refpe$2 
inflated,  half  two-celled,  with  the  upper  future  deprefled  like  thofe  of  the  P.  Halleri.  Flowers  commonly  on  two 
towards  the  lower.  Seeds  feveral,  kidney-form.  Le-  peduncles,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Leaflets  fifteen  or 
game  in  fome  ftraight,  in  others  recurved,  fo  that  the  tip  twenty  in  number,  whitifh.  Calyx  villofe  and  blackifti. 
almoft  touches  the  bafe.  In  fome  fpecies  of  Aftragalus,  Standard  oblong,  and  (landing  up:  wings  oblong,  narrow, 
the  partition  of  the  legume  not  being  fattened  to  the  rounded  at  the  end  :  keel  a  little  fhorter  than  the  wings, 
lower  future,  though  it  approximates  to  it,  the  great  having  a  little  black  at  the  end.  Legume  a  little  villofe. 
affinity  between  that  genus  and  this  is  apparent. — Effen-  It  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  thefe  two  plants,  without' 
tiul  Charatter.  Legume  half- two-celled  ;  calyx  with  five  feeing  the  wings  of  the  corolla,  which  in  the  latter  have 
teeth.  There  are  fourteen  fpecies.  not  the  Angular  character  noticed  by  Haller  and  Linnaeus. 

1.  Phaca  Bcetica,  hairy  phaca,  or  baftard-vetch  :  cau-  Ph.  Gerardi  however  feems  to  be  more  villofe,  and  is  lefs 


lefcent,  eredl,  hairy;  legumes  round-boat-fhaped.  Roots 
perennial,  running  very  deep  into  the  ground.  Stems 
commonly  near  four  feet  high,  becoming  woody,  but 
decaying  every  autumn.  Flowers  in  (hort  axillary  fpikes, 
feldom  opening  in  England,  unlefsthe  feafon  proves  very 
warm  ;  and  never  producing  feeds  here.  Native  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Cultivated  here  in  1640,  as  appears  from 
Parkinfon. 

2.  Phaca  alpina,  or  fmocth  baftard-vetch  :  caulefcent, 
erefil,  fmooth;  legumes  oblong,  inflated,  fomewhat  hairy. 
This  has  fmooth  (talks,  which  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  thofe 
of  the  preceding;  the  flowers  are  finaller,  the  podsfhorter 
and  hanging  down.  It  flowers  in  two  years  from  feed, 
and  the  roots  rarely  live  longer  than  three  or  four  years. 
Flowers  pendulous,  imbricate,  fmooth,  yellow;  calyx 
bell-fhaped,  fmooth,  with  brown  teeth;  corolla  oblong, 
yellow.  Seeds  eight. 

According  to  Villars,  Linnaeus  has  confounded  Phaca 
frigida  of  Jacquin,  with  Ph.  alpina;  or  perhaps  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  Ph.  alpina  of  Dauphine.  Hal¬ 
ler  in  his  later  works  has  diftinguifhed  them.  This  plant 
lias  no  fmell.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  Lapland,  Aultria, 
See.  Cultivated  by  Mr,  Miller  in  1759,  and'  flowers  in 
Juiy.  Jacquin  doubts  whether  the  Phaca  which  Gerard 
has  deferibed  in  his  Flora  Gallo-provincialis  be  the  fame 
with  this  ;  the  leaves  being  fomewhat  different,  and  the 
habit  very  much  fo.  See  N°  4. 

3.  Phaca  ffalfula,  or  fait  baftard-vetch :  caulefcent, 
eredV,  canefcent ;  leaves  pinnate;  legumes  peduncled, 
globular,  drooping.  In  the  herb  and  form  of  the  legumes 
this  very  much  refembles  Aftragalus  chinenfis.  It  is  a 
native  of  Siberia. 

4.  Phaca  Auftralis,  or  trailing  baftard-vetch  :  ftem 
branched,  proftrate  ;  leaflets  lanceolate  ;  wings  of  the 
flowers  femibifid.  Leaves  fix-paired  or  thereabouts,  a(h- 
coloured,  hairy.  Flowers  wdiitiffi  yellow.  Wings  femi¬ 
bifid,  which  is  lingular.  The  keel  of  the  corolla  is  violet, 
nor  has  it  the  two  violet  fpots  at  the  tip,  as  in  Ph.  alpina, 
from  which  it  differs  little.  When  young  it  is  hirfute, 
but  as  it  advances  becomes  fmooth,  and  appears  like  a 
different  plant. 

Villars  deferibes  it  under  the  name  of  Phaca  Halleri. 
Root  hard,  fmall,  creeping,  divided  at  the  upper  part  into 
feveral  branches.  Stems  feveral,  fmooth,  almoft  ftraight, 
half  a  foot  long,  fometimes  branched.  Leaves  on  a  pe¬ 
tiole  naked  at  the  bafe,  placed  between  two  lanceolate 
ftipules,  compofed  of  five  or  feven,  as  far  as  thirteen, 
leaflets,  which  are  lanceolate,  tender,  green,  diftindl, 
fmooth,  or  very  (lightly  villofe  underneath.  Peduncles 
from  the  upper  axils,  exceeding  the  plant  in  height,  and 
terminated  by  ten  or  twelve  flowers,  which  are  whitifh  or 
greyifh,  with  a  fmall  blackifti  ftripe,  correfponding  with 
the  extremity  of  the  keel :  ttandard  ftraight,  almoft 
round,  emarginate;  wings  oblong,  with  a  triangular 
notch,  equal  to  the  two  lateral  pieces ;  a  Angular 
character  which  Haller  notices,  but  which  is  found  in 
fome  fpecies  of  the  Aftragalus.  Legumes  pendulous  and 
peduncled,  inflated  and  fmooth,  in  a  blackifti  calyx ;  they 
are  (lightly  villofe,  and  contain  from  eight  to  ten  feeds. 

Villars  deferibes  another,  under  the  name  of  Phaca 
Gerardi ,  fuppofing  it  may  probably  be  the  plant  of  Monf. 
Gerard,  but  neither  Haller’s  N°  403,  nor  Linnaeus’s  P. 
auftralis  Roots  hard,  fmall  and  branching  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  Stem  from  eight  or  ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  length, 


uncommon  ;  the  ftems  alfo  are  lefs  proftrate.  Native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1779,  by  Anthony 
Chamier,  efq.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

5.  Phaca  arenaria,  or  fand  baftard-vetch  ;  ftems  afcen¬ 
ding,  fmooth,  nearly  Ample;  leaves  of  about  five  pair  of 
lanceolate  fmoothifti  leaflets,  the  odd  one  nearly  feffde; 
legumes  globular,  ereft.  Native  of  fandy  ground  in  Si¬ 
beria,  about  the  Uda  ;  flowering  in  May. 

6.  Phaca  halicacaba,  or  reticulated  bladder  baftard- 
vetch  :  ftems  procumbent ;  leaves  of  about  five  pair  of 
oblong  acute  hoary  leaflets,  the  odd  one  nearly  fefflle  ; 
calyx  inflated,  ovate,  reticulated,  hairy.  Native  of 
Galatia.  Stems  feveral,  (hort.  Clufters  axillary,  (talked, 
of  from  three  to  five  yellow  flowers.  Like  Ph.  incana 
hereafter  deferibed  ;  but  caulefcent,  with  (mailer  leaflets 
and  larger  calyx  and  bradteas. 

7.  Phaca  denfifolia,  or  crowded-leaved  baftard-vetch: 
ftem  decumbent,  branched,  fmooth;  leaflets  numerous, 
crowded,  obovate,  emarginate,  villous  beneath;  calyx 
woolly;  legume  turgid,  ovate,  nearly  fmooth.  Gathered 
by  Mr.  Menzies  in  California.  The  habit  and  fize  of  this 
curious  non-defeript  fpecies  fomewhat  approach  to  the 
two  firft,  but  the  decumbent  mode  of  growth  diftinguiflies 
it  from  them.  The  copious  leaves,  about  three  inches 
long  includi  ng  their  (talk,  and  theircrowded,  emarginate, 
folded  leaflets,  confiding  of  from  fixteen  to  twenty  pair, 
woolly  underneath,  are  altogether  peculiar.  Flower-ftalks 
axillary,  thrice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  each  bearing  an 
oblong  denfe  duller  of  reddifti  drooping  flowers.  The 
legume  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Colutea,  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  ovate,  pointed,  turgid,  polilhed,  with  a  few  minute 
hairs  near  the  point. 

8.  Phaca  trifoliata,  or  three-leaved  baftard-vetch  : 
leaves  ternate,  oval,  blunt;  legumes  femi-orbiculate. 
Stems  filiform,  branched.  Native  of  China. 

9.  Phaca  veficaria,  or  fmooth  bladdery  baftard-vetch  : 
(lemlefs,  fmooth  ;  fruiting  calyxes  ovate,  inflated  ;  leaflets 
lanceolate.  Native  of  theLevant,  where  it  was  found  by 
Tournefort. 

10.  Phaca  incana,  or  hoary  bladdery  baftard-vetch  : 
ftemlefs,  hoary;  fruiting  calyxes  ovate,  inflated,  villofe  ; 
leaflets  oblong,  blunt.  Native  of  Armenia,  where  it  was 
found  by  Tournefort. 

11.  Phaca  Sibirica,  or  Siberian  baftard-vetch:  caule¬ 
fcent;  leaflets  in  fours,  lanceolate,  blunt,  filky;  calyx 
villofe  ;  teeth  briftle-fhaped.  The  whole  is  clothed  with 
foft  white  hairs.  Leaves  pinnate  to  the  very  infertion, 
filky.  Peduncles  (horter  than  the  leaves.  Corollas 
purple.  Native  of  Siberia,  in  very  dry  fand;  found  by 
profeffor  Pallas. 

12.  Phaca  prollrata,  or  procumbent  baftard-vetch: 
ftemlefs  ;  leaflets  binate,  linear,  filky ;  fcape  procumbent; 
calyx  villofe;  teeth  lanceolate,  (hort.  A  radical  tuft, 
compofed  of  very  villofe  white  feales.  Found  by  profeffor 
Pallas  in  the  fait  fands  about  the  lakes  of  Siberia. 

13.  Phaca  microphylla,  or  fmall-leaved  baftard-vetch  : 
ftemlefs;  leaflets  binate,  ovate,  obtufe,  villofe;  calyx 
inuricateand  hairy;  teeth  hifpid  every  way.  Leaves  few, 
ftiort,  on  very  villofe  petioles:  leaflets  very  fmall.  Co¬ 
rolla  large,  purple.  Found  by  Pallas  in  the  fandy  iflands 
of  Siberia. 

14.  Phaca  muricata,  or  muricated  baftard-vetch :  ftem¬ 
lefs  ;  leaflets  in  threes  or  fours,  linear,  awl-ftiaped,  muri- 
cate  underneath  ;  calyx  fmooth  ;  teeth  ciliate.  Corollas 
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yellow.  Found  by  Pallas  in  the  mountainous  fields  of 
Siberia.  The  defcriptions  of  Pallas  induced  the  younger 
Linnaeus  to  refer  thefe  four  laft  plants  to  Phaca  ;  but 
Pallas  himfelf  afterwards  removed  them  to  Aftragalus, 
where  they  (land  in  the  early  part  of  Willdenovv’s  fifth 
feClion,  with  others  in  the  fame  predicament. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  fown  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ; 
for, as  the  rootsftrike  deep,  it  is  difficult  to  tranfplant  them 
fafely,  efpecially  when  they  have  remained  long  in  the 
feed-bed.  The  plants  fhould  be  left  about  fix  feet  afunder, 
that  there  may  be  room  to  dig  between  them  every  fpring, 
which  is  all  theculture  they  require,  except  keeping  them 
dean  from  weeds.  See  Astragalus. 

PHACE'LIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Juffieu  in  allufion  to 
the  cluttered  fpikes,  from  tpx> ceXoc,  Gr.  a  bundle;  the 
figures  of  both  fpecies  neverthelefs  have  racemofe  flowers.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogy- 
nia,  natural  order  afperifoliae,  Linn,  (borragineae,  Juff.) 
Generic  characters — Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Co¬ 
rolla  nearly  bell  fhaped,  five-cleft,  with  five  furrows  at 
the  bafe  internally,  whofe  membranous  margins  embrace 
the  bottom  of  the  filaments.  Stamens  prominent.  Style 
fliort.  Stigmas  two,  long.  Capfule  of  twm  cells,  four 
feeds,  and  two  valves  each  with  a  partition  from  its 
middle,  and  containing  one  feed  in  each  half  cell.  The 
herb  is  downy  ;  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves.  Flowers 
turned  one  way,  in  upright,  fafciculated,  terminal  fpikes. 
There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Phacelia  pinnatifida:  ereCl;  leaves  pinnatifid  ;  their 
fegments  cut  and  lobed  ;  fpikes  moftly  cloven,  oblong, 
many  flowered  ;  corolla  blue  ;  its  lobes  with  a  nearly 
Ample  margin.  Native  of  the  weftern  woods  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  and  Kentucky  mountains.  The  ftem  is  round, 
alternately  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  appa¬ 
rently  fmooth.  Clutters  terminal,  folitary,  downy,  of 
about  feven  flowers  turned  one  way,  on  partial  flalks  half 
an  inch  long.  Fruit  globofe,  crowned  with  the  perma¬ 
nent  ftyle. 

2.  Phacelia  fimbriata  :  procumbent,  omewhat  amen¬ 
ding  ;  leaves  pinnatifid  with  fegments  undivided  ;  fpike 
folitary,  fhort ;  corolla  white,  its  lobes  fringed.  Native 
of  lofty  mountains  in  Carolina. 

PHACOI'DES,yi  A  word  ufed  by  the  ancient  phyficians 
to  exprefs  any  thing  that  in  fize  and  fhape  approached  to 
a  lentil.  Thus  the  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye  was  fo 
called. 

PHACOPTISA'NA,  f.  A  medicine  often  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers  as  a  nourifhing  and  ttrengthening 
thing  :  it  was  a  ptifan  with  lentils. 

PH  ACO'SIS,  f.  A  black  fpot  in  the  eye,  refembling  a 
lentil. 

PHAS'A,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fow  which  infefted  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cromyon.  It  was  deftroyed  by  The- 
feus  as  he  was  travelling  from  Trcezene  to  Athens  to 
snake  himfelf  known  to  his  father.  Some  fuppofed  that 
the  boar  of  Calydon  fprang  from  this  fow.  Phaea,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  authors,  was  no  other  than  a  woman 
who  prottituted  herfelf  to  ftrangers,  whom  Use  murdered 
and  afterwards  plundered.  Plut.  in  Thef.  - 

PHAiA'CIA,  an  ifland  of  the  Ionian  fea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Epirus,  anciently  called  Scheria,  and  afterwards 
Corcyru.  The  inhabitants  were  a  luxurious  and  diflolute 
people,  from  which  reafon  a  glutton  was  generally  ftig- 
matized  by  the  epithetof  Phaax.  When  Ulyfles  was  (hip- 
wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Phaeacia,  Alcinous  was  then  king 
of  the  ifland,  whofe  gardens  have  been  greatly  cele¬ 
brated. 

PHAE'DO,  or  Ph^don,  a  difciple  of  Socrates,  was 
defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family  at  Elis;  but,  being 
deprived  of  his  patrimony  in  early  life,  he  was  fold  for  a 
flave  at  Athens.  Socrates,  who  difcovered  fomething 
very  promifing  in  his  countenance,  redeemed  him.  p'rom 
this  time  Phsedo  became  a  difciple  of  Socrates,  and  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  to  the  diligent  ftudy  of  moral  philofophy 
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under  his  inflruftion  ;  and  he  adhered  to  the  laft  to  his 
matter  with  the  mod  affectionate  attachment.  Phsedon, 
after  the  death  of  Socrates,  returned  to  Elis,  where  he 
inftituted  a  fchool  after  the  Socratic  model,  called  the 
Elian  School,  which  was  continued  by  Pliftanus,  an  Elian, 
and  afterwards  by  Menedemus  of  Eretria,  whence  it  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  the  Erelrian  fchool.  The  preceptors 
of  the  Eliac  or  Eretriac  fchools  ftudioufly  avoided  and 
ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  fophiftical  fooleries  of  the  Mega- 
ric  fed,  and  adhered  clofely  to  the  Ample  doflrines  and 
ufeful  precepts  which  they  had  received  from  Socrates. 
(See  Menedemus,  vol.  xv.  p.  100.)  Plato,  as  a  mark  of 
his  refpedf  for  our  philofopher,  gave  the  name  of  Phaedo 
to  one  of  his  “  Dialogues.”  Enfield's  Hifi.  Phil.  vol.  i. 

PH/E'DR  A,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Minos 
and  Pafiphae,  who  married  Thefeus,  by  whom  file  be¬ 
came  mother  of  Acamas  and  Demophoon.  They  had 
lived  for  fome  time  in  conjugal  felicity,  when  Venus,  who 
hated  all  the  defcendants  of  Apollo,  becaufe  that  god 
had  difcovered  her  amours  with  Mars,  infpired  Phaedra 
with  an  unconquerable  paifion  for  Hippolytus,  the  fon  of 
Thefeus  by  the  Amazon  Hippolyte.  This  fhameful  pai¬ 
fion  Phaedra  long  attempted  to  ttifle,  but  in  vain;  and 
therefore,  in  the  abfence  of  Thefeus,  fhe  addrefled  Hip¬ 
polytus  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  lover.  Hippolytus 
reje&ed  her  with  horror  and  difdain  ;  but  Phaedra,  in- 
cenfed  on  account  of  the  reception  (he  had  met,  refolved 
to  punifh  his  coldnefs  and  refufal.  At  the  return  of 
Thefeus  fhe  accufed  Hippolytus  of  attempts  upon  her 
virtue.  The  credulous  father  liftened  to  the  accufation, 
and,  without  hearing  the  defence  of  Hippolytus,  he  ba- 
niflied  him  from  his  kingdom,  and  implored  Neptune, 
who  had  promifed  to  grant  three  of  his  requefts,  to  pu- 
nifli  him  in  fome  exemplary  manner.  As  Hippolytus  fled 
from  Athens,  his  horfes  were  fuddenly  terrified  bya  huge 
fea-monfter,  which  Neptune  h.ad  fent  on  the  fhore.  He 
was  dragged  through  precipices  and  over  rocks,  and  he 
was  trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  horfes,  and  cruftied 
under  the  wdieels  of  his  chariot.  When  the  tragical  end 
of  Hippolytus  was  known  at  Athens,  Phsedra  cotifefted 
her  crime,  and  hung  herfelf  in  defpair,  unable  to  furvive 
one  whofe  death  her  wickednefs  and  guilt  had  occafioned. 
The  death  of  Hippolytus,  and  the  infamous  paifion  of 
Phaedra,  are  the  fubjeCf  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euri¬ 
pides  and  of  Seneca.  Phaedra  was  buried  at  Trcezene, 
where  “her  tomb  was  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  age  of  the  geo¬ 
grapher  Paufanias,  near  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  fhe 
had  built  to  render  the  goddefs  favourable  to  her  inceftu- 
ous  paflion.  There  was  near  her  tomb  a  myrtle,  whofe 
leaves  were  all  full  of  fmall  holes:  and  it  was  reported 
that  Phaedra  had  done  them  with  a  hair-pin,  when  the 
vehemence  of  her  paflion  had  rendered  her  melancholy 
and  almoft  defperate.  She  was  reprefented  in  a  painting 
in  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi,  as  fufpended  in  the  air, 
while  her  After  Ariadne  flood  near  to  her,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  her.  Pint,  in  Thef. 

PhJe'DRUS,  a  Latin  fabulift,  u\as  a  native  of  Thrace, 
probably  brought  to  Rome  at  an  early  age  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  flave.  He  came  into  the  fervice  of  the  emperor 
Auguftus,  by  whom  he  was  enfranchifed,  as  appears  from 
the  title,  prefixed  to  his  work,  of  “  Augufti  Libertus.” 
Of  his  life  nothing  more  is  known,  except  that  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  he  was  a  fufferer  under  the  injuftice  and 
tyranny  of  Sejanns,  whom  he  furvived.  As  he  affirms 
himfelf  to  have  been  one  who  was  little  folicitous  for  the 
amaffing  of  wealth,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  his  fortune 
was  moderate.  When  he  died  does  not  appear;  but  there 
are  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  he  attained  an  advanced 
age.  Phaedrus  was  the  author  of  five  books  of  Fables 
compofed  in  Iambic  verfe,  and  with  great  purity  of  ftyle 
and  neatnefs  of  expreffion,  though  with  a  fimplicity 
which,  to  one  accuftomed  to  modern  vivacity,  would 
often  appear  flat  and  infipid.  The  matter  of  his  fables  is 
generally  borrowed  from  AEfop,  but  he  intermixes  (lories 
or  hittory-pieces  of  his  own.  This  work  appears  to  have 
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been  little  known  in  his  time,  for  no  extant  writer  of  an¬ 
tiquity  alludes  to  it,  (the  Phaedrus  mentioned  by  Mar¬ 
tial  being  probably  another  perfon;)  and  Seneca  exprefl- 
ly  obferves,  that  the  Romans  had  not  attempted  “  Fa¬ 
bles  and  dEfopian  compofitions.”  This  circumftance  in¬ 
deed  might  throw  a  fulpicion  on  the  genuinenefs  of  the 
work,  did  not  its  ftyle  and  manner  refer  it  to  the  beft  age 
of  Roman  literature.  It  remained  unknown  to  the  mo¬ 
derns  till  1595  or  1596,  when  Francis  Pithou  difcovered 
a  copy  in  the  library  of  St.  Remi  at  Rheirns,  and  fent  it 
to  his  brother  Peter,  who  publifhed  it.  Only  two  MSS. 
of  Phsedrus  are  faid  to  exift,  both  imperfeft,  and  both 
tranfcribed  from  the  fame  copy  with  fo  much  carelefl'nefs 
that  they  are  full  of  errors  ;  whence  few  ancient  works 
have  given  more  trouble  and  room  for  conjecture  to  the 
critics. 

From  what  circumftance  Phaedrus  drew  upon  himfelf 
the  refentment  of  Sejanus  appears  doubtful.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  recolleftion  of  the  benefits  he 
had  received  from  Auguftus,  having  rendered  him 
firongly  attached  to  the  pofterity  of  that  prince,  among 
whom  were  Agrippa  and  Germanicus,  objefts  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  jealoufy  of  Tiberius;  the  notoriety  of  fuch  an  at¬ 
tachment  would  afford  a  fufficient  opportunity  to  Seja- 
nus  of  drawing  down  upon  our  author  the  difpleafure  of 
the  gloomy  and  fufpicious  monarch.  But  this  feems  a 
very  far- fetched  fuppcfition  ;  and  Phaedrus  moreover  ad¬ 
mits,  (Prol.  lib.  3.)  that  he  was  himfelf  the  author  of  his 
calamities  ;  from  which  it  may  reafonably  be  prefumed, 
that  fome  of  his  fables  had  given  umbrage  to  Sejanus,  or 
others  connected  with  the  favourite.  Indeed,  though  at 
this  diftanceof  time  the  point  and  precife  defign  of  many 
of  the  apologues  are  neceffarily  loft  to  us,  it  appears  pretty 
evident,  that  the  fable  of  the  “  Frogs  demanding  a  King” 
has  reference  to  the  inactive  luxury  of  Tiberius,  and  the 
cruelties  exercifed  in  his  name  by  Sejanus;  and  that  of 
the  “  Frogs  and  the  Sun,”  to  the  arrogance  of  the  favou¬ 
rite  in  afpifing  to  the  marriage  of  Livia,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus.  For,  though  the  fubjeCts  of  thefe,  as  indeed 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  fables, are  to  be  found  inASfop,  he 
evidently,  in  tranflating  and  verbifying  them,  took  care  to 
adapt  them  to  the  particular  purpofe  he  had  in  view,  and  the 
events  that  w  ere  palling  around  him.  The  freenefs  of  the  al- 
lufions  and  animadverfions  contained  in  fome  of  his  fables 
fubjeCted  him  to  the  diflike,  not  only  of  Sejanus,  but  of 
many  others,  who  perceived  or  imagined  that  their  vices 
were  cenfured  in  his  pages.  Hence  he  was  fubjeCted  to  a 
feries  of  profecutions,  w'hich  ferved  greatly  to  embitter 
his  exiftence,  as  we  may  infer  from  many  paftages  in  his 
Prologues  and  Epilogues,  and  more  efpecially  from  his 
fuppliant  appeal  to  the  compaflion  of  Eutychus  his  patron, 
(Epil.  lib.  iii.)  at  a  time  when,  though  confcious  of  his 
innocence,  he  was  evidently  labouring  under  fome  im¬ 
pending  profecution. 

The  earlieft  of  his  fables  appear  to  have  been  written, 
or  at  leaf!  publifhed,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  and,  accor¬ 
ding  to  fome  commentators,  thelaft  books  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  under  Claudius.  Concerning  the  merits  of  thefe 
fables,  great  diverfity  of  opinion  has  exifted.  While  fome 
have  lavifhed  upon  them  the  higheft  encomiums,  others  re¬ 
proach  them  with  exceflive  concifenefs  and  frequent  ob- 
Icurity;  others, while  they  acknowledge  their  beauties,  con- 
fid  er  that  the  having  uniformly  adopted  dEfopforhis  model 
excluded  the  author  from  any  claim  to  the  praife  of  ori¬ 
ginality  ;  and  fome  accufe  him  of  having  interwoven  into 
his  own  volumes  the  compofitions  of  other  writers  of  the 
day.  In  more  recent  times,  the  favourable  judgment  of 
the  Fables  of  Phaedrus  has  been  almoft  univerfal  among 
thofe  beft  qualified  to  forma  correCt  decifion  on  the  fub- 
jeft.  Scriverius  is  diffufe  in  his  eulogium,  both  upon  the 
plan  and  execution  of  his  work  ;  and  Tanaquil  Faber 
ranks  him  next  to  Terence,  for  fweetnefs  and  fimplicity 
ofdidion.  HisLatinity  is  eminently  pure,  and  his  ftyle 
peculiarly  neat  and  elegant,  bearing  evidence  of  a  writer 
from  his  early  years  embued  and  familiarifed  with  the 
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beauties  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  His  moral 
charader  is  entitled  to  every  praife  :  he  appears  invaria¬ 
bly  the  (launch  defender  and  unftirinking  advocate  of 
virtue  ;  and  his  prudence,  in  the  mialt  of  his  fatirical  al- 
lufions,  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  very  confpi- 
cuous,  though  inefficient  to  fnield  him  from  the  enmity 
of  the  vicious  and  powerful  in  thedepraved  period  at  which 
helived.  Among  the  beft  editions  ofPhsedrus  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  thofe  of  Hoogftraten,  4to.  Amft.  J701  ;  and  of 
Burman.4to.  Leyden,  1727.  Monthly  Mag.  Aug.  1823. 

PHdED'YMA,  or  Phed  yma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  who 
firft  difcovered  that  Smerdis,  who  had  afcended  the  throne 
of  Perfia  at  the  death  of  Cainbyfes,  was  an  impoftor.  See 
the  article  Persia,  vol.  xix.  p.  659,  60. 

PHdENICOP'TERUS.  See  Phcenicofterus. 

PHdE'NIX.  See  Phcenix. 

PHdENOG'AMOUS,  ailj.  [from  the  Gr.  ipcetya,  to 
fliow’,  or  make  apparent,  and  ycx.fA.oc,  marriage.]  A  term 
invented,  if  we  miftake  not,  by  the  German  botanifts,  for 
fuch  vegetables  as  have  the  parts  of  the  flower,  or  organs 
of  impregnation,  evident  and  intelligible,  like  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  plants.  The  term  therefore  is  oppofed  to  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  which  have  thofe  parts  concealed. 

PHdENOM'ENON,  or  Phenomenon,  f.  [p«nny*evo», 
Gr.]  An  appearance  in  the  works  of  nature. — The  paper 
was  black,  and  the  colours  intenfe  and  thick,  that  the 
phenomenon  might  be  confpicuous.  Newton. — Appearance; 
vifible  quality. — Thefe  are  curiofities  of  little  or  no  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  underftanding  the  phenomenon  of  nature. 
Newton. — The  mod  confiderable  phenomenon,  belonging 
to  terreftrial  bodies,  is  gravitation,  whereby  all  bodies  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  earth  prefs  towards  its  centre.  Bent¬ 
ley's  Serm. — Any  thing  that  ftrikes  by  any  new  appear¬ 
ance.  Remarkable  circumftance  in  the  fubjeCt  under  dif- 
cuffion. —  I  will  now  point  out  the  feveral  phenomena  in 
the  verbal  agreement  and  difagreement  of  our  three  firft 
gofpels.  Matjh's  Travjl.  of  Michalis's  Introd.  to  the 
New  Teft ament. 

PHAETHU'SA,  f  [fo  called  by  Gaertner  from  the  Gr. 
tpocu,  to  ftiine,  in  allufion  to  the  great  fize  of  the  plant, 
its  very  abundant  yellow  flowers,  and  confequently  ftri- 
king  appearance.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  lynge- 
nefia,  order  polygamia  fuperflua,  natural  order  compo- 
fitae  oppofitifoiiae,  Linn,  (corymbiferte,  Jujf.)  Gaertner 
founded  this  fuppofed  new  genus  on  the  Sigetbeckia 
occidentalis  of  Linnaeus,  under  the  following  eflential 
character — Calyx  nearly  cylindrical,  of  many  imbricated 
unequal  leaves,  recurved  at  their  tips  5  receptacle  chaffy; 
perfeCt  florets  feveral  in  the  difk  ;  female  one  or  two, 
ovate-oblong,  cloven  at  the  point,  in  the  radius ;  all  fer¬ 
tile;  feeds  hifpid,  without  feed-down.' 

Michaux,  finding  that  the  plant  in  queftion  had  awns 
to  the  feed,  referred  it  to  Verbefina,  in  which  he  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Willdenow  and  Aiton.  The  younger Linmeus 
judged  it,  by  the  feeds,  to  be  a  Coreopfis;  but  it  wants 
feveral  characters,  as  well  as  the  habit,  of  that  genus.  See 
Verbesina  Sigefbeckia. 

PHA'ETON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of  the 
Sun  (or  Phcebus)  and  Clymene  one  of  the  Oceanides. 
He  was  fon  of  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  according  to  Hefiod 
and  Paufanias;  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  according 
to  Apollodorus.  He  is,  however,  more  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  fon  of  Phoebus  and  Clymene.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  lively  difpofition  and  a  handfome  figure. 
Venus  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  entrufted  him  with 
the  care  of  one  of  her  temples.  This  diftinguifhing  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  goddefs  rendered  him  vain  and  afpiring; 
and  when  Epaphus,  the  fon  of  Io,  had  told  him,  to  check 
his  pride,  that  he  was  not  the  fon  of  Phcebus,  Phaeton  re- 
folved  to  know  his  true  origin,  and  at  the  inftigation  of 
his  mother  he  vifited  the  palace  of  the  Sun.  He  begged 
Phoebus,  that  if  he  really  were  his  father,  he  would  give 
him  inconteftable  proofs  of  his  paternal  tendernefs,  and 
convince  the  world  of  his  legitimacy.  Phoebus  fwore  by 
Styx  to  grant  whatever  he  requefted  as  a  proof  of  his  ac- 
1  knowledging 
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knowledging  him  for  his  fon.  The  youth  boldly  afked 
thediredtion  of  the  chariot  of  the  fun  for  one  day.  His 
father,  grieved  and  furprifed  at  this  demand,  ufed  all  his 
arguments  to  dilfuade  him  from  the  ralh  attempt;  but 
all  was  in  vain;  and,  being  by  his  oath  reduced  tofubmit 
to  his  obftinacy,  entrufted  him  with  the  reins,  after  he 
had  diredted  him  how  to  ufe  them.  The  young  adven¬ 
turer  was,  however,  foon  fenfible  of  his  madnefs.  He  was 
unable  to  guide  the  fiery  fteeds;  and,  loofing  the  reins,  Ju¬ 
piter,  to  prevent  his  confuming  the  heavens  and  earth, 
ftruck  him  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  hurled  him  from  his 
feat  into  the  river  Eridanus,  or  Po.  His  fillers  Phae- 
thufa,  Lambetia,  and  Phoebe,  lamenting  his  lot's  upon  its 
banks,  were  changed  by  the  gods  into  black  poplar-trees, 
and  Cycnus  king  of  Liguria,  alfo  grieving  at  his  fate,  was 
transformed  into  a  fwan. 

The  poets  fay,  that,  while  Phaeton  was  driving  the  cha¬ 
riot  of  his  father,  the  blood  of  the  Ethiopians  was  dried 
up,  and  their  fkin  became  black;  a  colour  which  is  ftill 
preferved  among  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone.  The  territories  of  Libya  were  alfo,  they 
tell  us,  parched  up,  on  account  of  their  too  great  vici¬ 
nity  to  the  fun  ;  and  ever  fince,  Africa,  unable  to  recover 
her  original  verdure  and  fruitfulnefs,  has  exhibited  a 
fandy  country  and  uncultivated  wafte.  According  to 
thofe  who  explain  this  poetical  fable,  Phaeton  was  a  Li¬ 
gurian  prince,  who  ftudied  aftronomy,  and  in  wbofeage 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po  was  vifited  with  uncommon 
heats. 

The  horfes  of  the  Sun  are  called  Phaetontis  eqni,  either 
becaufe  they  were  guided  by  Phaeton,  or  from  the  Greek 
word  (paE^wr,  which  exprefles  the  fplendor  and  lufire  of 
that  luminary.  Virg.  JEn.  v.  Hcfiocl.  T/ieug.  Ovid.  Met .  i. 
fab.  17.  Hy gin. fab.  156. 

PH  A'ETON, /.  [fo  called  in  allufion  to  Phaeton,  the 
fabled  driver  of  the  chariot  of  the  fun.]  A  kind  of  lofty 
open  chaife  with  four  wheels  : 

Like  Nero,  he’s  a  fidler,  charioteer, 

Or  drives  his  phaeton  in  female  guife.  Young. 

At  Blagrave’s,  once  upon  a  time. 

There  flood  a  phaeton  lublime  : 

Unfullied  by  the  dully  road. 

Its  wheels  with  recent  crimfon  glow’d.  Way  ton's  Phaeton. 

PH  A'ETON,  f.  in  natural  hiltory,  the  Tropic-bird  ; 
a  genus  of  aves,  of  the  order  anferes.  Generic  charac¬ 
ters — Bill  lharp-edged,  ftraight,  pointed  ;  the  gape  of  the 
mouth  reaching  beyond;  noftrils  oblong;  hind  toe 
turned -forwards.  Of  this  genus  there  are  only  three 
fpecies :  they  inhabit  the  South  Sea,  particularly  between 
the  tropics,  and  are  often  feen  upon  the  backs  of  por- 
poifes.  In  all  of  them  the  bill  is  compreffed,  and  bent  a 
little  downwards,  the  lower  mandible  angulated.  The 
feet  have  four  toes,  which  are  palmated.  The  tail  is  cu¬ 
neiform,  and  diftinguilhed  by  the  great  length  of  the  two 
intermediate  feathers, 

We  have  feen  birds  travel  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
with  boundlefs  courfe  traverfe  all  the  climates  of  the 
globe:  others  we  find  confined  to  the  polar  regions,  the 
lalt  children  of  expiring  nature,  invaded  by  the  horrors 
of  eternal  ice.  The  prefent,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to 
attend  the  car  of  the  fun  under  the  burningzone,  defined 
by  the  tropics :  flying  perpetually  amidft  the  tepid 
zephyrs,  without  ftraying  beyond  the  verge  of  the  ecliptic, 
it  informs  the  navigator  of  his  approach  to  the  flaming 
barrier  of  the  folar  track.  Hence  it  has  been  called  the 
tropic-bird,  becaufe  it  refides  within  the  limits  of  the 
torrid  zone. 

1.  Phaeton  setliereus,  the  common  tropic-bird:  white; 
back,  rump,  and  wing-coverts,  llreaked  with  black  ;  the 
two  middle  tail-feathers  black  at  the  bale  ;  bill  red.  It 
meafures  about  thirty-four  inches  to  the  tip  of  the  long 
tail-feathers.  The  body  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common 
pigeon.  The  bill  is  more  than  three  inches  long  ;  and 
near  the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  begins  a  ftreak  of 


black,  which  curves  round  the  upper  part  of  the  eye,  and 
ends  a  little  way  behind  in  a  flraight  diredlion.  The  tail 
confills  of  fourteen  feathers,  twelve  of  which  are  of  a 
moderate  length,  the  longeft  of  them  about  five  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  Ihorter  as  they  proceed  outwards; 
hence  the  fliape  is  cuneiform;  but  the  two  middle  ones 
meafure  above  twenty  inches,  and  finilh  in  a  point ;  the 
colour  of  all  of  them  is  white,  except  the  long  ones,  which 
are  black  for  one  fourth  of  the  way  from  the  bafe  :  the 
legs  are  of  a  dulky  yellow  ;  claws  black. 

Though  the  tropic-bird  feems  confined  within  the  tro¬ 
pic  circles,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it  never  llrays 
voluntarily,  or  is  driven,  beyond  them;  for  there  are  in  - 
fiances  to  prove  that  it  will  wander  as  far  as  the  latitude 
of  47J.  It  is  however  fo  generally  found  within  the  tro¬ 
pical  limits,  that  the  fight  of  this  bird  alone  is  fufficient 
to  inform  the  mariner  of  a  very  near  approach  to,  if  not 
his  entrance  therein.  It  has  alfo  been  thought  to  portend 
the  contiguity  of  land;  but  this  has  often  proved  falla¬ 
cious,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  at  very  great  dil- 
tances  from  any  fliore.  The  flight  of  this  bird  is  often 
to  a  prodigious  height;  but  it  is  at  other  times  feen,  along 
with  the  man-of-war  bird,  the  pelican,  booby,  and  other 
birds,  attending  the  flying  fifh  as  they  endeavour  to 
efcape  from  the  (hark,  porpoife,  albicore,  bonito,  &c. 
They  are  fometimes  obferved  to  reft  on  the  furfaceof  the 
fea;  and  have  been  feen,  in  calm  weather,  upon  the  backs  of 
the  drowfy  tortoifes,  fupinely  floating  in  the  fea,  fo  that 
they  have  been  eafily  taken  by  the  long  boat  manned. 
On  fliore  they  will  perch  on  trees;  and  are  laid  to  breed 
in  the  woods,  on  the  ground  beneath  them.  They  have 
been  met  with  on  the  iflands  of  St.  Helena,  Afcenfion, 
Mauritius,  New  Holland,  and  various  places  in  the  South 
Seas ;  but  in  no  place  fo  numerous  as  at  Palmerfton 
Ifland,  where  thefe  birds,  as  well  as  the  Pelecanus  aquilus, 
were  in  fuch  plenty,  that  the  trees  were  abfolutely  loaded 
with  them,  and  fo  tame  that  they  fullered  themlelves  to 
be  taken  off  the  boughs  with  the  hand.  At  Otaheite, 
and  in  the  Friendly  Illes,  the  natives  give  them  the  names 
of  haingoo,  and  loulaiee ;  and,  as  they  filed  the  long  tail- 
feathers  every  year,  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  colledt 
and  make  ule  of  them  by  way  of  ornament;  they  are 
worn  in  the  caps  of  the  Sandwich  Iflanders,  and  in  va¬ 
rious  other  parts  of  their  drels ;  but  in  none  more  con- 
fpicuous  than  in  the  mourning  garment  of  Otaheite,  in 
which  iflands  numbers  are  picked  up  in  the  mountainous 
parts,  where  it  alfo  breeds.  The  flelh  cannot  be  called 
good,  but  was  found  fuflaciently  acceptable  to  thofe  who 
had  long  been  confined  to  fait  provifions,  and  in  which 
circumftance  the  failors  did  not  defpife  it. 

(3.  A  variety  fomewhat  lefs.  The  bill  is  cinereous  at 
the  bafe,  the  reft  of  the  length  yellowilh  :  the  plumage 
in  general  is  of  a  filvery  white;  it  has  the  black  crefcent 
round  the  eye,  as  in  the  other;  and  the  fcapulars,  like 
that,  marked  with  black  ;  the  legs  yellowilh;  bafe  of  the 
toes  the  fame  ;  the  reft  of  the  length,  the  webs  and  claws, 
black. 

7.  Differs  merely  in  having  the  plumage  of  ayellowifh 
white,  inftead  of  a  pure  filvery  one  as  in  f3.  Thefe  differ¬ 
ences  may  perhaps  arife  from  age,  if  not  the  diftinguilh- 
ing  mark  of  fex. 

2.  Phaeton  melanorhynchus,  the  black-billed  tropic- 
bird  :  ftreaked  black  and  white,  beneath  white;  bill 
black;  quill-feathers  tipt  with  white,  tail-feathers  with 
black.  It  is  found  in  Palmerfton  and  the  Turtle  iflands ; 
and  is  fmaller  than  the  preceding,  being  only  twenty- 
inches  long.  There  is  a  fine  black  ftreak  before  and 
behind  the  eyes;  the  front  is  white. 

3.  Phaeton  phoenicurus,  the  red-tailed  tropic-bird  ; 
roly  flelh-colour;  bill  and  two  middle  tail-feathers  red. 
The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  two  feet  ten  inches,  of  which 
the  two  long  tail-feathers  alone  meafure  one  foot  nine. 
The  bill  is  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of  a 
deep  red  :  the  plumage  white,  with  a  tinge  of  elegant 
pale  rofe-colour;  the  crefcent  over  the  eyes  as  in  the 
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others,  but  fomewhat  abrupt  in  the  middle:  the  ends  of 
the  fcapulars  marked  with  black:  but  what  didinguifhes 
the  bird  from  others  is  the  two  middle  long  tail-feathers, 
which  are  of  a  beautiful  deep  red  their  whole  length,  ex¬ 
cept  the  (hafts  and  bafe,  which  are  black  :  the  fldes  over 
the  thighs  du(ky  ;  the  legs  black.  It  is  reprefented  on. 
the  annexed  Plate. 

This  fpecies  is  met  with  at  large,  like  the  others,  but 
does  not  feetn  to  be  fo  far  fpread.  Our  navigators  found 
them  in  feveral  places  of  the  South  Seas,  very  common 
at  Palmerlton  and  Turtle  iflands;  at  Hervey’s  ifland  in 
the  greated  plenty,  and  of  which  conflderable  numbers 
were  killed  for  provifions.  Here,  and  at  the  idand  of 
Mauritius,  they  breed,  and  make  their  ned  in  the  hollows 
under  ground,  and  under  trees;  the  eggs  are  two  in 
number,  of  a  yellowidi  white,  marked  with  rufous  fpots. 

PHAGEDiE'NA,  /'.  [from  the  Gr.  (pa.ya ,  to  eat.] 
An  ulcer,  where  the  (harpnefs  of  the  humours  eats  away 
the  flefli. 

PHAGEDiEN'IC,  or  Phaged;e'nous,  adj.  Eating; 
corroding ;  as  ulcers. — The  Ephemerides  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Curiofi  Naturae  relate,  that  phagedanic  ulcers  have 
been  frequently  cured  only  with  fheep’s  dung.  Chambers. 
— Applied,  fubdantively  as  well  as  adjeftively,  to  medi¬ 
cines  which  cure  phagedaenic  ulcers,  as  the  phagedtenic 
water,  made  from  quicklime  and  fublimate  ;  and  alio  to 
fuch  medicines  as  eat  off  fungous  or  proud  fiefh. 

PHAGE'SIA,/.  [Greek.]  In  antiquity,  afeftival  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Bacchus,  celebrated  during  the  Dionyfla.  It  was 
otherwife  called  phagefipofia,  from  (pxytiv,  to  eat,  and  wivem, 
to  drink  ;  becaufe  it  was  a  time  of  good  cheer. 

PHA'GUS,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Quercus. 

PHAL  ACRO'SIS,  f.  [Greek.]  The  falling-off  of  the 
hair. 

PHALiE'NA, /.  the  Moth;  in  entomology,  a  genus 
of  infers  of  the  order  lepidoptera.  Generic  chara&ers — 
Antennae  fetaceous,  and  gradually  tapering  from  the  bafe 
to  the  tip  ;  the  tongue  is  fpiral ;  it  has  no  jaws,  and  the 
wings,  when  at  relt,  are  generally  defledfed  :  the  flight  is 
no6f  urnal. 

The  moths  are  the  mod:  numerous  genus  hitherto 
known,  either  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  world.  Tur- 
ton’s  Linnaeus  enumerates  1464  fpecies,  and  probably  is 
far  fhort  of  the  real  number.  They  are  more  frequent  in 
warm  and  dry  climates  than  in  ours  ;  and  they  are  more 
plentiful  in  South  than  North  Britain.  This  genus,  like 
that  of  Papilio,  containing  a  vaft  number  of  fpecies,  is 
divided  into  affortments,  according  to  the  different  habits 
of  the  animals.  We  (hall  not  be  expedfed  to  make  an 
enumeration  of  the  whole,  as  that  would  be  to  prefent  an 
uninterefting  and  dry  catalogue  ;  but  we  fhall,  as  in  the 
genus  Papilio,  feledt  Come  of  the  molt  remarkable  fpecies 
in  each  fedlion,  and  fuch  as  may  illuftrate  the  Engravings 
which  will  accompany  the  article;  though  we  muff  not 
omit  to  obferve,  that  feveral  have  been  already  reprefented 
attached  to  the  plants  and  flirubs  on  which  they  breed 
and  feed. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  moths,  when  at  liberty  in  the  fields,  fly  only  during 
the  night,  or  towards  evening.  Thofe  which  are  domef- 
ticated  in  boxes  made  for  that  purpofe,  give  indications, 
by  their  fluttering  within,  when  the  natural  period  of 
their  adfivity  approaches.  During  the  day  they  remain 
quiet,  and  apparently  reconciled  to  their  confinement  ; 
but  at  night  they  flutter  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
their  prifons,  and  teftify  their  impatience  at  their  want  of 
freedom. 

All  the  diurnal  butterflies  are  provided  with  a  roftrum 
for  gathering,  and  for  the  reception  of,  their  food  ;  but 
a  great  part  of  the  moths  are  entirely  deftitute  of  that 
organ,  while  in  others  it  is  fo  fmall  as  fcarcely  to  be  dif- 
cernible  with  the  naked  eye.  This  Angular  fadt  has  been 
fully  invefligated  by  the  indefatigable  Reaumur,  who, 
after  examining  many  moths  with  a  ftrong  magnifier, was 
not  able  to  dilcover  the  fmalled  veftige  of  a  mouth.  A 
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conflderable  number,  therefore,  of  thefe  animals,  muff 
pafs  the  whole  of  their  winged  Hate  without  food  :  thefe, 
of  courfe,  cannot  be  dedrudtive  to  cloth  or  furs,  except 
while  they  remain  in  the  form  of  worms. 

The  caterpillars  from  which  the  various  fpecies  of 
moths  are  produced,  exhibit  nearly  the  fame  variety  of 
appearance  as  the  winged  infeffs  which  fpringfrom  them. 
Some  are  large,  while  others  are  extremely  minute  :  many 
are  provided  with  ten,  others  twelve  and  fourteen,  feet; 
the  largeft  and  mod  common  have  Axteen.  Some  of  the 
fmaller  caterpillars  are  frnooth,  and  others  covered  with 
hairs,  which  produce  an  itchinefs  and  an  inflammation 
when  they  touch  the  human  Ikin. 

Moths,  in  their  chryfalis  Hate,  differ  from  the  butter¬ 
flies,  in  remaining  for  a  much  longer  period  before  their 
metamorphofes  into  perfedl  infedts  is  completed.  Their 
form,  too,  is  then  different,  being  oblong,  and  not  an¬ 
gular,  like  the  chryfalis  of  the  butterfly.  Some  remain 
in  their  coques  for  feveral  years  fucceffively ;  efpecially 
if  a  cold  damp  fltuation  has  retarded  their  progrefs.  So 
great  is  the  effedf  of  heat  in  precipitating  their  develop¬ 
ments,  that  a  moth  in  a  warm  expofure  may  be  produced 
from  its  chryfalis  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

As  the  moths  fly  chiefly  in  the  night,  often  with  great, 
rapidity,  and  among  thickets  and  bufhes,  their  wings, 
which  are  very  tender,  and  very  narrow  at  the  bafe,  would 
be  often  in  danger  of  being  torn,  or  of  the  under  wing 
being  forced  over  the  upper  one:  but  Providence  has  ob¬ 
viated  this  inconvenience  by  a  curious  appendage  which 
keeps  the  wings  in  their  place,  without  impeding  their 
flight.  From  the  bafe  of  the  under  wing  arifes  a  briftle, 
of  a  length  proportioned  to  the  Aze  of  the  infedf,  fuffi- 
ciently  hard,  though  elaflic,  to  keep  the  upper  wing  in 
its  place.  This  fulcrum,  or  guard,  is  adled  upon  by  a 
mufcle,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  at  the  will  of  the  animal ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  flight  it  forms  an  angle  of  from  15  to 
30  degrees  with  the  rim  of  the  lower  wing  ;  and  it  is  kept 
in  its  proper  place  by  a  ring^ttached  to  the  rim  of  the 
upper  wing.  This  curious  fpring,  or  guard,  is  found 
only  in  the  male  infedt ;  but  the  female  has,  inftead  of  it, 
four  fmall  hairs,  or  bridles,  which  anfwer  nearly  the  fame 
purpofe.  This  apparatus,  however,  is  more  evident  and 
remarkable  in  the  Sphinx,  or  hawk-moth  ;  and  under 
Sphinx  convolvuli  we  intend  farther  to  explain  it  with  a 
figure. 

After  the  Phalaenae  iflue  from  their  lad  covering,  fome 
of  them  are  deditute  of  wings:  thefe  are  the  females  of 
certain  kinds,  who,  indead  of  wings,  have  only  fhort  pro¬ 
tuberances,  altogether  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  flying. 
They  have  the  appearance  of  large  creeping  animals  of  a 
different  order,  and  can  only  be  recognized  for  moths  by 
the  fhape  of  their  antennae,  which  are  flmilar  to  thofe  of 
the  males,  and  by  thofe  fcales  with  which  the  body  of 
thefe  animals  is  covered. 

The  Phalaenae,  though  lefs  brilliant  in  colour  than  the 
butterflies,  are  fome  of  them  far  fuperior  in  Aze.  The 
Atlas  and  pavonia  major  of  Linnaeus  are  much  larger 
than  any  fpecies  of  the  butterfly  yet  known :  in  bulk, 
they  feem  rather  to  referable  a  bird  than  an  infedt  ;  a_nd 
in  richnefs  of  clothing  few  of  the  feathered  race  can  vie 
with  them, 

Though  moths  in  general  do  not  fly  by  day,  yet  in  the 
fummer  evenings  it  is  the  light  which  attradts  them  into 
the  dwellings  of  man.  Then  they  are  feen  entering  the 
rooms,  and  fluttering  around  the  candles, where  they  often 
meet  with  a  painful  death.  This  fondnefs  for  light  has 
fuggefled  to  the  curious  a  method  of  catching  thele  ani¬ 
mals,  by  carrying  a  lantern  into  a  bower,  around  which 
they  all  flock,  and  numbers  are  led  into  captivity. 

Many  of  the  fpecies  conflrudt  the  abode  in  which  they 
refide  of  the  grains  of  wool  which  they  gnaw  off  the  cloth: 
their  food  is  of  the  fame  fubflance;  and  w'hat  greatly  in- 
creafes  the  extent  of  their  devaflations  is,  that  every  dep 
they  advance  upon  cloth,  feeling  themfelves  incommoded 
by  the  wool  in  their  way,  they  gnaw  a  fmooth  paflage  for 
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themfelves,  like  a  man  with  a  fcythe  in  his  hand  cutting 
down  the  grafs  of  the  meadow  as  he  goes  along.  Thefe 
habits  of  the  moth  render  them  among  the  moft  deftruc- 
tive  of  infefts.  The  moft  coftjy  articles  of  fur  are  thofe 
which  are  not  worn  every  day ;  and  for  that  very  reafon 
they  are  moft  expofed  to  their  attacks.  The  methods  for 
preventing  their  devaftations  may  be  reduced  to  the  two 
following;  either  we  muft  deftroy  the  infe&s,  or  render 
our  clothes  difagreeable  food  for  them.  The  moths  may 
be  deftroyed  by  oil,  or  the  fumes  of  tobacco  ;  and,  as 
wool  is  never  fubjeff  to  their  depredations  fo  long  as  it 
remains  upon  the  Iheep,  the  moft  likely  method  of  render¬ 
ing  it  difagreeable,  is  by  reftoring  that  greafy  fubftance 
which  is  taken  from  it  by  waffling,  and  other  procefles 
which  it  undergoes  when  manufactured. 

I.  Bombyx.  Antennae  filiform  ;  two  feelers,  which  are 
compreffed  and  reflefted  ;  tongue  Ihort,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  obtufe,  and  bifid;  the  larva  is  fix- 
teen-footed,  often  hairy  ;  the  pupa  is  pointed  at 
the  tip. 

a.  Wings  expanded. 

i.  Phalasna  Atlas.  This  is  the  largeft  and  moft  fplendid 
of  the  Phalaenas  known  :  the  fpecific  character  is;  wings 
falcate,  varied  with  yellow,  white,  and  ferruginous,  with 
a  tranfparent  fpot  on  each  ;  that  on  the  upper  pair  with 
a  contiguous  finaller  one.  The  extent  of  the- wings  of 
this  infedf  meafures  between  eight  and  nine  inches;  the 
ground  colour  is  a  very  fine  deep  orange  brown,  and  in 
the  middle  of  each  wing  is  a  large  fub-triangular  tranfpa¬ 
rent  fpot  or  patch,  refembling  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  mufcovy  talc;  each  of  thefe  tranfparent  parts  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  black  border,  and  acrofs  all  the  wings  run 
lighter  and  darker  bars,  exhibiting  a  very  fine  affortment 
of  varying  {hades;  the  upper  wings  are  flightly  curved 
downwards  at  their  tips,  in  a  falcated  manner,  and  the 
lower  wings  are  edged  with  a  border  of  black  fpots,  on  a 
palfe  buff-coloured  ground;  the  antennae  are  widely  pec¬ 
tinated,  with  a  quadruple  feries  of  fibres,  exhibiting  a 
highly  elegant  appearance.  This  infedf  is  found  in 
America  and. the  Eaft  Indies,  and  varies  in  fize  and  co¬ 
lours.  The  larva  is  verticillate,  with  hairy  tubercles ; 
and  it  fpins  a  web  of  ftrong  yellowifh  filk,  that  is  difficult 
to  be  untwifted.  This  has  been  fliown  on  the  Entomo¬ 
logy  Plate  II.  fig.  12.  and  the  complete  infedf  is  exhibited 
at  fig.  2.  of  the  annexed  Engraving. 

2.  Phalasna  erythrinas :  wings  brownifh,  with  a  waved 
pale  ftreak.  The  larva  is  yellowifh,  with  black  fpiracles, 
and  four  black  fpines  on  the  collar,  and  two  near  the  tail; 
as  exhibited  on  the  Entomology  Plate  II.  fig.  8,  9,  10. 
vol.'vi. 

3.  Phalasna  luna,  the  moon-moth  :  wings  tailed;  both 
furfaces  alike,  pea-green,  with  a  tranfparent  lunule  eye 
on  each  fide.  This  is  a  large  and  extremely  beautiful  in¬ 
fedf ;  its  colour  is  a  moft  elegant  pea-green,  with  a  fmall 
yellowifh  eye-fhaped  fpot,  with  a  tranfparent  centre  in  the 
middle  of  each  wing,  and  the  lower  wings  produced 
at  the  bottom  into  a  long  and  broad  tail,  or  continuation  ; 
the  ridge  of  the  upper  wings  is  broad,  and  of  a  fine  purple- 
brown  colour;  the  head  and  thorax  are  of  a  yellowifh- 

'•  white,  and  the  body  milk-white.  This  fpecies  is  repre- 
fented  at  fig.  3.  It  is  an  American  infedf ;  and  we  are  re¬ 
ferred  by  Shaw  and  others  to  Catcfby,  Plate  84..  w here  in¬ 
deed  we  find  the  form  of  this  moth  ;  but  the  colours  do 
not  agree. 

4.  Phalasna  pavonia,  the  peacock-moth  :  wings  rounded, 
clouded  with  grey,  and  barred  with  grey  beneath;  each 
of  them  has  a  nidfitant  femitranfparent  eye.  In  fome 
books  this  is  called  the  P.  Junonia:  it  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  Europe;  it  meafures  nearly  fix  inches  in  extent 
of  wings,  and  is  varied  by  a  moft  beautiful  affortment  of' 
colours,  confiding  of  different  fhades  of  deep  and  light 
grey,  black,  brown,  &c.  on  the  middle  of  each  wing  is  an 
eye-fhaped  fpot,  having  the  difk  black,  {haded  on  one  fide 
with  blue;  furrounded  with  red-brown,  and  the  whole 
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included  by  a  circle  of  black  :  laftly,  all  the  wings  are 
bordered  by  a  deep  edging  of  very  pale  brown,  with  a 
whiter  line  immediately  adjoining  to  the  darker  part  of 
the  wing;  the  antennas  are  finely  pedfinated  ;  the  larva, 
which  feeds  on  the  apple,  pear,  & c.  is  not  much  lefs 
beautiful  than  the  perfect  infedf  ;  it  is  of  a  fine  yellowifh- 
green  colour,  with  each  fegment  of  the  body  ornamented 
by  a  row  of  upright  prominences  of  a  bright  blue  colour, 
with  black  radiated  edges,  and  furrounded  by  long  black 
filaments,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  clavated  tip.  This 
larva,  when  ready  for  its  change,  envelops  itfelf  in  an 
oval  web,  with  a  pointed  extremity,  and  transforms  itfelf 
into  a  large  fhort  chryfalis,  out  of  which,  in  due  time, 
emerges  the  moth. 

а.  Ph.  pav.  minor,  the  fmaller  peacock-moth,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  emperor-moth ,  is  a  native  of  England.  It 
refembles  the  former,  the  larva  and  pupa  being  exadfly 
of  the  fame  appearance,  but  on  a  much  fmaller  fcale.  The 
perfedt  infedf  exhibits  the  brighteft  and  moft  beautiful 
colours  ;  as  fliown  at  fig.  4. 

5.  Phalasna  Achelous  :  wings  ferruginous;  all  of  them 
with  a  wdiite  band,  and  the  upper  pair  with  a  white  dot. 
A  native  of  America. 

б.  Phalasna  argulata:  wings  fcalloped,  indented;  the 
lower  ones  truncated,  and  very  obtufe.  A  native  of 
Surinam,  as  is  the  next  alfo. 

7.  Phalsena  liberia  :  upper  wings  cinereous  or  reddifii, 
with  dark  fpots  and  {freaks  ;  lower  ones  fulvous,  with  a 
black  eye. 

8.  Phalasna  tau  :  wings  of  a  brick  colour,  adorned  with 
an  eye  of  a  violet  colour,  having  a  white  fpear-fhaped 
pupil.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  It  feeds  on  the  birch.  The  larva  is  green, 
marked  on  the  fides  with  oblique  wdiite  ftreaks;  the  back 
is  covered  with  knots.  The  pupa  is  light  brown  and. 
hairy.  This  is  reprefented  on  Plate  II.  at  fig.  5. 

b.  Wings  reverfed. 

9.  Phalasna  populifolia :  wings  teftaceous,  indented, 
with  numerous  brown  lunules.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe; 
and  found  on  the  white  poplar. 

10.  Phalasna  quercifolia :  wdngs  indented,  ferruginous  ; 
mouth  and  flianks  black.  This  is  found  in  our  own 
country  on  grafs,  the  floe,  the  pear,  apple,  and  wdllow, 
trees.  See  fig.  6.  The  larva  is  hairy,  of  a  rufty  colour, 
with  a  blue  neck,  and  furnifhed  with  a  flight  tail.  The 
pupa  is  brown,  and  marked  wi;h  red  bands. 

11.  Phalasna  trifolii:  wings  ferruginous;  upper  pair 
with  a  pale  ftreak  and  white  dot;  the  lower  ones  imma¬ 
culate.  See  fig.  7. 

12.  Phalsena  potatoria  :  wings  flightly  indented, yellow- 
brown,  with  an  oblique  fulvous  line,  and  two  white  dots, 
in  the  upper  pair.  See  fig.  8.  The  larva  is  tailed,  crefted, 
hairy,  dark  brown,  fpeckled  with  wdiite;  the  pupa  is  foi- 
liculate,  dark  brown  ;  the  eggs  are  oblong,  and  of  a  lead- 
colour,  with  a  green  ring  at  each  end,  and  a  dot  in  the 
middle. 

13.  Phalasna  pi n i  :  wings  grey,  fpeckled  with  brown, 
with  a  ferruginous  band  and  bafe,  and  triangular  white 
dot.  This  is  fhowm  at  fig.  9. 

14.  Phalsena  rubi :  wings  fawn-coloured,  marked  with 
two  whitifh  ftreaks  on  their  upper  furface.  It  is  found 
on  the  bramble  and  willow;  and  is  fliown  at  fig.  10.  and 
an  under  view  at  fig.  11.  The  larva  is  hairy,  black  on  the 
under  fide,  and  of  a  rufty  colour,  marked  with  black  rings 
on  the  upper  fide.  When  young,  it  is  covered  with  a 
veil  of  black  filk.  The  pupa  is  blackifh,  marked  with 
three  yellow  rings,  and  enclofed  in  a  covering  of  filk. 

15.  Phalsena  vinula,  the  pufs-moth:  wings  grey,  with 
blackifh  waves  and  ftreaks;  thorax  and  abdomen  grey, 
fpotted  with  brown.  This  is  a  remarkably  elegant  infedf, 
but  without  any  gaiety  of  colour,  being  a  middle-fized 
white  moth,  variegated  with  numerous  fmall  black  ftreaks 
and  fpecks  ;  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  extremely 
downy,  and  the  body  is  marked  with  tranfverfe  black 
bars.  See  fig.  12. 
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The  larva  of  tins  moth  is  far  more  brilliant  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  than  the  complete  infeCt;  it  is  of  confulerable 
fixe,  meafuring  above  two  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a 
molt  beautiful  green,  with  the  back  of  a  dull  purple, 
freckled  with  very  numerous  deeper  ftreaks  in  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  direction;  the  purple  part  of  the  back  is  feparated 
from  the  green  on  the  tides  by  a  pair  of  milk-white  ftripes, 
which,  commencing  from  the  head,  run  upwards  to  the 
top  of  the  back,  that  part  being  elevated  confiderably 
above  the  reil  into  a  pointed  procefs;  and  from  thence 
are  continued  along  the  fides  to  the  tail.  The  face  is  flat 
and  fubtriangular,  yellowith,  furrounded,  firft  by  a  black 
and  then  by  a  red  border;  and  it  is  diftinguithed  by  two 
deep  black  eyes  or  fpots  on  each  fide  the  upper  part :  from 
the  tail,  which  is  extended  into  two  long,  roughened, 
/harp-pointed,  tubular,  procefies,  proceed,  on  the  leaft  ir¬ 
ritation,  two  long,  red,  flexible  tentacula,  the  infeCt  feem- 
ing  to  exert  them  as  if  for  the  purpofe  of  terrifying  its 
difturbers;  lifting  up  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  prefenting  a  highly 
grotefque  appearance.  See  fig.  13.  This  creature  pof- 
fefles  the  power  of  fuddenly  ejecting  from  its  mouth,  to  a 
confulerable  diftance,  an  acrimonious  reddilh  fluid,  which 
it  ufes  as  a  farther  defence,  and  which  produces  confider- 
able  irritation,  if  it  happen  to  be  thrown  into  the  eyes  of 
the  fpeCtator.  It  is  principally  feen  on  willows  and 
poplars  ;  and,  when  the  time  of  its  change  comes,  it  de- 
fcends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  and  envelops  itfelf  in 
a  glutinous  cafe,  prepared  by  moiftening  with  its  faliva 
the  woody  fibres  of  the  tree,  and  covering  itfelf  with 
them,  attaching  the  edges  very  clofely  to  the  bark,  and 
in  this  ftate  it  remains  fecure  throughout  the  whole 
winter,  it  being  too  clofe  to  be  affeCted  by  the  froft,  and 
too  ftrong  to  be  fuccefsfully  attacked  by  birds.  The 
chryfalis  is  thick,  (hort,  and  black,  and  in  the  month  of 
May  or  June,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  gives 
birth  to  the  moth,  which,  immediately  on  emerging  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  chryfalis,  difcharges  a  quantity  of 
fluid  fulficient  to  foften  effectually  the  walls  of  its  prifon, 
and  effeCt  a  ready  efcape. 

1 6.  Phalaena  laneftris :  wings  of  a'rufty  colour,  marked 
with  a  white  ftreak;  the  upper  wings  are  white  at  the 
bafe,  and  marked  with  a  white  dot.  It  is  a  native  of  this 
and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  found  on  the  lime- 
tree,  the  floe,  and  the  willow.  See  fig.  14.  It  produces 
eggs  covered  with  afh-coioured  wool.  The  larva  is  hairy 
and  black.  It  is  gregarious,  and  lives  in  habitations 
which  it  forms  for  itfelf,  compofed  of  many  cells ;  going 
out  in  quell  of  food,  it  returns  through  parallel  holes. 
See  fig.  15. 

17.  Phalaena  populi :  brown,  the  fore  part  pale  ;  wings 
brownifli,  with  a  flexuous  whitilh  ftreak,  and  contiguous 
fmallerone.  See  fig.  16. 

18.  Phalaena  procefiionea:  wings  cinereous-brown,  with 
a  fingle  darker  itreak  on  the  female,  and  two  on  the  male. 
The  larva  is  gregarious  and  hairy;  and  the  Ikin,  which 
it  calls  off,  is  laid  to  produce  inflammation,  if  touched. 

19.  Phalaena  mori,  the  filk-worm:  wings  pale,  with  three 
obfolete  brown  ftreaks. 

This  is  by  far  the  moll  important  of  all  the  moths.  It 
varies  a  little  in  fize  and  colour,  the  wings  being  fome- 
times  yellowilh,  and  fometimes  whitilh.  It  is  reprefented, 
in  two  different  pofitions,  at  fig.  17,  18. 

The  caterpillar  or  larva,  emphatically  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Jilk-worm,  is,  when  full  grown,  nearly  three 
inches  long,  and  of  a  yellowilh  grey  colour;  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  lalt  joint  of  the  body  is  a  horn-like  procefs,  as 
in  many  of  the  Sphinges.  It  feeds,  as  every  one  knows, 
on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  in  defeCt  of  which 
may  be  fubllituted  the  black  mulberry,  and  even,  in  fotne 
inftances,  the  lettuce,  and  a  few  other  plants.  The  filk- 
worm  remains  in  its  larva  ftate  about  fix  weeks,  changing 
its  Ikin  four  times  during  that  period,  and,  like  other  ca¬ 
terpillars,  abftaining  from  food  for  fome  time  before  each 
change.  When  full  grown,  the  animal  entirely  ceafes  to 


feed,  and  begins  to  form  itfelf  a  loofe  envelopment  of 
filken  fibres  in  fome  convenient  fpot  which  it  has 
chofen  for  that  purpofe,  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  en¬ 
wrap  itfelf  in  a  much  clofer  covering,  forming  an  oval 
yellow  filken  cafe  or  ball  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s  egg, 
in  which  it  changes  to  a  chryfalis,  and,  after  lying  thus 
inclofed  for  the  fpace  of  about  fifteen  days,  gives  birth  to 
the  moth.  This  however  is  always  carefully  prevented 
when  the  animals  are  reared  for  the  purpofe  of  commerce, 
the  moth  greatly  injuring  the  filk  of  the  ball  by  difcharg- 
ing  a  quantity  of  coloured  fluid  before  it  leaves  the  cell : 
the  filk  balls  are  therefore  expofed  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
heat  as  to  kill  the  inclofed  chryfalides ;  a  few  only  being 
faved  for  the  breed  of  the  following  year.  The  moth, 
when  hatched,  is  a  very  ftiort-lived  animal ;  breeding  foon 
after  its  exclufion,  and,  when  the  females  have  laid  their 
eggs,  they,  as  well  as  the  males,  furvive  but  a  very  thort 
time.  See  the  article  Entomology,  vol.  vi.  p.  836.  and 
Plate  II.  fig.  4,  5,  6,  7. 

The  length  of  the  filken  fibre  or  thread  drawn  by  the 
filkworm  in  forming  his  ball,  is  computed  by  Monf. 
Ifnard,a  French  author,  who  wrote  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the 
filk-worm  in  the  feventeenlh  century,  to  be  fix  Englifh 
miles  in  length.  This  computation  however  appears  to 
be  a  greatly  exaggerated  one.  The  length  indeed  may  be 
fuppofed  to  differ  confiderably  in  different  filk-balls,  but 
in  general  will  be  found  far  fhort  of  what  is  ftated  by 
Ifnard.  According  to  Boyle,  as  quoted  by  Derham,  a 
lady,  on  making  the  experiment,  found  the  length  of  a 
ball  to  be  confiderably  more  than  three  hundred  yards, 
though  the  weight  was  only  two  grains  and  a  half.  The 
Abbe  la  Pluche  informs  us,  that  of  two  balls  one  mea 
fured  924  feet,  ami  the  other  930.  In  a  communication 
to  the  Society  for  Arts  and  Manufactures,  (vol.  xiv.  p. 
163.)  it  is  ftated  by  Mifs  Henrietta  Rhodes,  that  one  line 
of  the  filk-worm,  when  unwound,  meafured  404  yards, 
and,  when  dry,  weighed  three  grains ;  hence  it  follows, 
that  one  pound  avoirdupoife  of  the  thread,  as  fpun  by  the 
worm,  may  be  extended  into  a  line  535  miles  long,  and 
that  a  thread  which  would  encompafs  the  earth  would 
weigh  no  more  than  47  pounds. 

Under  the  article  Entomology,  vol.  vi.  p.  836.  fome 
particulars  are  given  as  to  the  mode  of  working  purfued 
by  the  filk-worm ;  and  on  Plate  II.  adapted  to  that  article, 
fig.  4  thows  the  caterpillar  of  its  natural  fize ;  fig.  5,  the 
chryfalis;  fig.  6,  a  feCtion  of  the  cone  or  follicle  of  filk; 
and  fig.  7,  fliows  the  infeCt  making  its  way  out,  being  ar¬ 
rived  at  its  perfeCt  ftate. 

The  art  of  manufacturing  filk  is  faid  to  have  been  firft 
invented  in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  by  a  woman  of  the  name 
of  Pampliilis,  the  daughter  of  Platis.  The  difcovery  was 
not  long  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Silk  was  brought  to 
them  from  Serica,  where  the  infeCt  itfelf  was  a  native; 
but  fo  far  were  they  from  profiting  by  the  difcovery,  that 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  believe  fo  fine  a  thread  to 
be  the  work  of  an  infeCt,  and  formed  many  chimerical 
conjectures  of  their  own  on  the  fubjeft.  Silk  was  a  very 
fcarce  article  among  them  for  many  ages  :  it  was  even  fold 
weight  for  weight  with  gold  ;  infomuch  that  Vopifcus 
informs  us,  that  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  died  A.  D, 
275,  refufed  the  emprefs  his  wife  a  robe  of  filk,  which  fhe 
earneftly  folicited,  merely  on  account  of  the  expenfe. 
Others  however,  with  greater  probability,  aflert  that  it 
was  known  at  Rome  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
about  A.  D.  17.  Galen,  who  lived  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  173,  fpeaks  of  the  rarity  of  filk,  being  no-where 
then  but  at  Rome,  and  there  only  among  the  rich.  He- 
liogabalus  the  emperor,  who  died  A.  D.  220,  is  faid  by 
fome  to  have  been  the  firft  perfon  who  wore  a  holofericum, 
i.  e.  a  garment  entirely  of  filk.  The  Greeks  of  the  army 
of  Alexander  the  Great  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
brought  wrought  filk  from  Perfia  into  Greece,  about  323 
years  before  Chrift ;  but  the  manufacture  of  it  was  firft 
confined  to  Berytus  and  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  whence  it  was 
difperfed  over  the  weft.  At  length,  two  monks,  coming 
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from  the  Indies  to  Conftantinople,  in  555,  under  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  emperor  Juftinian,  brought  with  them 
great  quantities  of  filk-worms,  with  inftruftions  for 
hatching  the  eggs,  rearing  and  feeding  the  worms,  and 
drawing,  fpinning,  and  working,  the  filk.  Upon  this, 
manufactures  were  fet  up  at  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Co¬ 
rinth.  The  Venetians,  foon  after  this  time  commencing 
a  commerce  with  the  Greek  empire,  fupplied  all  the  weft- 
ern  parts  of  Europe  with  filks  for  many  centuries ;  though 
feveral  kinds  of  modern  filk-manufaCtures  were  unknown 
in  thole  times,  fuch  as  damalks,  velvets,  fatins,  &c. 
About  the  year  1 1 30,  Roger  II.  king  of  Sicily,  eftablilhed 
a  filk-manufaCture  at  Palermo,  and  another  in  Calabria, 
managed  by  workmen  who  were  a  part  of  the  plunder 
brought  from  Athens,  Corinth,  See.  whereof  that  prince 
made  a  conqueft  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  By 
degrees,  adds  Mezeray,  the  reft  of  Italy,  as  well  as  Spain, 
learned  from  the  Sicilians  and  Calabrians  the  management 
of  filk-worms,  and  the  working  of  filk. ;  and  at  length  the 
French  acquired  it,  by  right  of  neighbourhood,  a  little 
before  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  began  to  imitate  them. 
Thuanus  indeed,  in  contradiction  to  moll  other  writers, 
makes  the  manufacture  of  filk  to  be  introduced  into  Si¬ 
cily  two  hundred  years  later,  by  Robert  the  Wife,  king 
of  Sicily'and  count  of  Provence. 

It  appears  by  the  33d  of  Hen.  VI.  c.  5.  that  there  was 
a  company  of  Silk-women  in  England  fo  early  as  the  year 
1455;  but  thefe  were  probably  employed  in  needle-works 
of  filk  and  thread  ;  and  we  find  that  various  forts  of  linall 
haberda(hery  of  filk  were  manufactured  herein  1482  ;  but 
Italy  fupplied  England  and  all  other  parts  with  the  broad 
manufacture  till  the  year  1489.  In  Spain  indeed  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  filk  feem  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  an  early  period  by  the  Moors,  particularly  in 
Murcia,  Cordova,  and  Granada.  The  iilk-manufaCturers 
of  this  laft  town  were  very  flourilhing  when  it  was  taken 
by  Ferdinand,  &c.  at  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  1521,  the  French,  being  fupplied  with  workmen  from 
Milan,  commenced  a  filk-manufaCture ;  but  it  was  long 
after  this  time  before  they  could  obtain  raw  filk  from  the 
■worms,  and  even  in  the  year  1 347  filk  was  fcarce  and  dear 
in  France,  and  king  Henry  II.  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft  in  that  country  who  wore  a  pair  of  filk  knit  (lock¬ 
ings  j  though  the  invention  originally  came  from  Spain, 
whence  filk  (lockings  were  brought  over  to  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.  After  the  civil  wars  in  France,  the 
planting  of  mulberry-trees  was  greatly  encouraged  by 
Henry  IV.  and  his  fuccefl’ors,  and  the  produce  of  filk  in 
France  is  at  this  day  very  confiderable.  The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  new  manufacture  afforded,  made  our 
James  I.  very  earnelt  for  its  introduction  into  England; 
and  accordingly  it  was  recommended  feveral  times  from 
the  throne,  and  in  the  mod  earned  terms,  particularly  in 
the  year  1608,  to  plant  mulberry-trees  for  the  propagation 
of  filk-worms,  but  unhappily  without  effeCt ;  though  from 
various  experiments,  recorded  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aClions,  &c.  it  appears  that  the  fi!k-worm  thrives  and 
works  as  well  in  England  as  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
It  (hould  not  here  be  omitted,  that  James  I.  while  king 
of  Scotland,  is  faid  to  have  once  written  to  the  earl  of 
Mar,  one  of  his  friends,  to  borrow  a  pair  of  filk  (lockings, 
in  order  to  appear  with  becoming  dignity  before  the  Eng- 
lifli  ambaflador;  concluding  his  epiitle  with  thefe  words: 
“  for  ye  would  not,  fure,  that  your  king  (hould  appear 
like  a  ferub  before  llrangers.”  This  (hows  the  great  ra¬ 
rity  of  filk  articles  at  that  period  in  Scotland  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  our  own  queen  Elizabeth  was  prefented  by  her 
filk-vtoman,  Mrs.  Montague,  with  a  pair  of  black  filk 
(lockings,  with  which  her  majefty  was  1b  captivated,  that 
(he  rel'olved  in  future  to  wear  no  other  dockings  than  filk 
ones. 

About  the  year  1620  the  broad  filk-manufaCture  was 
introduced  into  this  coiantry ;  and  in  1629  was  become 
fo  confiderable  in  London,  that  the  filk-throwfters  of  the 
city  and  parts  adjacent  were  incorporated,  under  the  name 
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of  Mafter,  Wardens,  &c.  of  the  Silk-throwfters  ;  and  in 
1661  thiscompanyemployedaboveforty  thoufand  perfons. 
The  revocation  of  the  ediCl  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  contri¬ 
buted  in  a  great  degree  to  promote  the  filk-manufaCture 
in  England,  as  did  alfo  the  invention  of  the  (ilk-throwing 
machine  at  Derby  in  1719.  So  high  in  reputation  was 
the  Englith  filk-manufa&ure,  that  even  in  Italy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Keyfler,  the  Englifh  filks  bore  a  higher  price  than 
the  Italian. 

We  have  remarked,  that  fome  laudable  attempts  had 
been  made,  but  without  any  confiderable  degree  of  fuc- 
cefs,  to  rear  the  filk- worm  in  Great  Britain.  In  1791  the 
public  were  informed,  by  a  manufacturer  in  Paifley,  of 
his  having  prepared  a  web  entirely  of  the  filk  produced 
by  worms  of  his  own  rearing:  and  in  the  TranfaCtions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  vol.  vii.  a 
number  of  very  ufeful  experiments  are  recorded  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  food  and  management  of  thefe  infeCls.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  want  of  a  fufficient  number  of  mulberry-trees 
has  hitherto  rendered  ineffectual  the  efforts  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  to  introduce  and  rear  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  filk-worms.  From  the  attempts  that  have  already 
been  made,  it  appears  that  the  white  mulberry  is  preferable 
to  the  black  in  feeding,  and  that  the  latter  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  lettuce.  Twelve  cocoons,  the  produce  of 
worms  fed  upon  the  white  mulberry,  weighed  feven 
penny-weights  two  grains ;  while  an  equal  number  of 
thofe  that  had  been  fed  upon  the  black  mulberry  weighed 
only  fix  penny- weights  three  grains  :  fix  penny-weights 
were  obtained  from  the  fame  number  of  worms  fed  upon 
common  lettuce. 

But  endeavours  to  produce  raw  filk  in  Great  Britain 
feem  the  more  worthy  of  encouragement,  as  that  country 
appears  to  poflefs  fome  advantages  of  which  Italy  and 
many  of  the  (ilk-countries  are  deprived.  In  Italy,  the 
chryfalides  foon  come  to  life ;  and  it  is  there  necefi'ary 
to  deftroy  them,  left,  by  eating  their  way  out,  they  (hould 
injure  the  filk.  In  order  to  eifeCt  this,  they  are  collected 
and  placed  in  heated  ovens,  where  the  filk,  without  lin¬ 
gular  caution,  is  apt  to  be  damaged.  In  our  climate, 
where  every  progrefllon  of  the  infeCl-tribe  is  (lower,  there 
is  fufficient  time  to  wind  off  the  filk  without  killing  the 
chryfalis.  But,  befides  the  injury  that  may  be  done  to  the 
filk  in  Italy,  from  the  length  of  time  which  it  is  necefi'ary 
to  keep  the  chryfalis  in  thefe  ovens,  they  are  there  ob¬ 
liged  to  fuft'er  the  moth  to  eat  its  way  out  of  the  larged 
cones,  in  order  to  have  eggs  from  the  mod  vigorous  and 
healthy.  Hence,  they  lofe  all  the  filk  of  thefe  cones  ; 
whereas,  in  this  country,  the  filk  may  be  gathered  while 
the  moths  are  preferved.  Thus,  we  feem  to  polfefs  two 
ftriking  advantages,  which  may  probably  compenfate  for 
the  want  of  others  which  our  climate  has  denied  us. 

Even  the  climate  of  England  is  in  fome  refpeCts  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  where  filk  is  raifed.  In  the  fouth  of  France, 
the  frofts  are  often  fo  intenfe  as  to  kill  the  mulberry- 
leaves  after  they  are  out :  at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  this 
is  feldom  the  cafe  in  South  Britain;  which  is  alfo  more 
free  from  lightning,  and  thofe  fultry  heats  that  have  al¬ 
ways  been  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  filk-worm.  From 
thefe  confiderations,  the  time  may  probably  arrive,  when 
our  countrymen,  by  farther  knowledge  and  experience 
upon  this  fubjeiSl,  may  be  enabled  to  avail  themfelves  of 
thefe  advantages,  and  become  entitled  to  a  rank  as  dif- 
tinguifhed  among  the  raifers,  as  that  which  they  have 
long  held  among  the  manufacturers,  of  filk. 

At  Charlton  Park,  near  Blackheath,  Kent,  the  feat  of 
the  late  fir  T.  M.  Wilfon,  bart.  were  lately  fold  by  auCtion , 
near  two  hundred  loads  of  fine  oak-timber,  befides  feveral 
of  mulberry-trees,  in  fine  prefervation,  although  of  near 
two  hundred  years’  vegetation.  As  much  furprife  was 
exprefled  by  the  company  who  attended  the  fale,  at  feeing 
fuch  a  quantity  of  mulberry-trees,  and  as  the  auctioneer 
could  not  gratify  the  curiofity  of  his  cuffomers,  we  may 
jull  mention,  that  by  the  fpecial  order  of  king  James,  the 
firft  mulberry-garden  known  in  England  was  planted  here 
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by  Monf.  Vetron,  from  Picardy,  and  Matthew  Stellendge, 
efq.  to  whom  a  patent  royal  was  granted  to  plant  mul¬ 
berry-trees  in  all  parts  of  England.  The  fcheme  for  a 
while  fucceeded ;  and  fo  fedulous  was  the  monarch  and 
his  whole  royal  family  in  feeding  (ilk-worms  and  prepar¬ 
ing  thread,  that  the  queen  had  iilk  enough  of  her  own 
winding  to  make  many  yards  of  taffeta,  which  at  length 
being  wrought  into  proper  garments,  her  majefty,  on  the 
king’s  birth-day,  appeared  at  court  in  a  complete  fuit,  all 
the  effect  of  her  majeffy’s  own  induftry.  The  profperity 
of  the  royal  fcheme  was  beyond  expedfation  ;  but,  upon 
a  warm  reprefentation  of  the  merchants  refpedting  the 
impolicy  of  checking  the  imports,  and  other  caufes  likely 
to  arife,  the  purfuit  declined  as  rapidly  as  it  had  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  in  a  very  (liort  time  not  a  public  filk-work 
was  to  be  feen,  except  at  this  place,  where  they  had  their 
commencement.  (Gent.  Mag.  Oft.  1821.) 

The  culture  of  the  fiik-worm  has  been  lately  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  Auftrian  government;  and  an  account  is 
given  in  Bright’s  T ravels  in  Hungary,  1 8 14.,  of  fome  very 
material  improvements  made  by  a  cultivator  afting  under 
the  royal  patronage.  The  relult  was  a  confiderable  in- 
creafe  of  the  quantity  produced  ;  but  the  habits  of  the 
Hungarian  peasantry  are  ill  fuited  to  the  peculiar  atten¬ 
tion  and  minute  care  that  are  requiiite  for  an  employment 
lo  ftridtly  domeftic. 

The  (ilk-worm,  however,  is  perhaps  far  from  being  the 
only  infeft  of  whofe  labours  man  might  avail  himfelf. 
There  are  many  fpecies  very  common,  and  immenfely  fer¬ 
tile,  that  might  be  beneficially  employed  in  procuring 
filk,  did  we  know  how  to  avail  ourfelves  of  their  labours. 
Reaumur  has  mentioned  feveral  whole  produftions  ought 
to  be  fubjefied  to  experiment  by  the  manufacturer ;  and, 
at  fome  future  period,  fome  of  thefe  may  be  turned  to  ac¬ 
count. 

20.  Phalsena  neuftria,  the  lackey-moth  :  wings  pale 
buff-colour,  with  two  ferruginous  (freaks  above,  and  only 
one  beneath.  This  is  (hown,  feeding  on  the  Ophris,  or 
twayblade,  at  Plate  II.  fig.  1.  of  that  article,  vol.  xvii.  p. 
S25- 

21.  Phalsena  atra,  the  black  (heatlied  moth,  or  tiny: 
wings  footy  black.  This  fpecies  is  called  the Jheath-moth, 
becaufe  the  worm  from  which  it  proceeds  forms  for  itfelf 
a  peculiar  kind  of  covering,  like  a  (heath.  There  are 
feveral  fpecies  of  moth-worms  which  inveft  themfelves 
with  a  covering  formed  of  fragments  of  leaves  or  of  wood  ; 
they  firft  w'eave  a  delicate  cafe  of  (ilk  which  they  extradf 
from  their  own  bodies,  and  to  preferve  this,  their  inftindt 
leads  them  to  recur  to  fubftances  more  folid.  The  mod 
common,  according  to  Frifch,  is  that  fpecies  which  feeds 
on  the  blades  of  couch-grafs,  and  makes  its  covering  of 
the  fame  :  Reaumur  calls  it  Tinea  graminella;  Linnseus, 
Pha'sena  atra.  The  cafe  thus  formed  is  rough  and  un¬ 
even;  and  we  might  wonder  that  fo  fmall  a  worm  is  able 
to  carry  fuch  a  heavy  houfe;  its  chief  difficulty  however, 
is  in  climbing,  for  then  we  may  fee  it  labouring  with  the 
weight.  This  worm  is  reddifti  ;  four  lines  of  ffiining 
brown  run  longitudinally  upon  the  head  and  three  firft 
rings  of  the  body  ;  ii  has  eight  membranous  feet  with 
claws.  The  covering  is  a  cylindrical  cafe  of  filk,  and,  over 
that,  a  row  of  minute  twigs  nearly  equal  in  length,  laid 
parallel,  and  (luck  together  with  a  kind  of  glue  by  the 
animal  for  half  their  length,  which  is  about  five  lines; 
the  three  firft  rings  of  the  body  appear  outfide  the  (heath. 
“  Defirous  to  know  the  entire  form  of  this  infedt,”  fays 
M.  Schrank  of  Bavaria,  “  I  took  off’  the  (heath  or  cover¬ 
ing.  Hitherto  the  worm  had  been  walking  about  in  the 
box ;  but  now  it  remained  partly  ftationary,  endeavouring 
to  colledt  the  pieces  I  had  thrown  in  to  form  a  new  ha¬ 
bitation.  It  was  foon  half  clothed;  but  it  was  evident 
this  was  done  haftily,  and  of  neceffity  :  the  animal  was 
by  no  means  fatisfied  with  this  piecemeal  covering,  but 
required  a  proper  habit,  exadtly  fuited  to  its  (hape.  As 
this  appeared  a  difficult  undertaking,  I  carefully  watched 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed.  The  animal 
began  by  collecting  and  laying  in  order  the  fcattered 


pieces  of  its  former  covering;  its  mandibles  or  nippers 
ferved  for  hands ;  it  fattened  a  thread  to  the  end  of  one 
piece  of  wood,  and  fo  on  fucceffively ;  thus  it  brought 
the  pieces  together-  by  means  of  threads  from  its  own 
body,  (lopping  from  time  to  time  to  arrange  the  pieces, 
and  to  bend  them  to  the  (hape  of  its  body.” 

The  caterpillar,  when  out  of  its  (heath,  appears  moftly 
in  a  bent  form.  It  is  of  a  dirty  black,  except  the  head, 
corfelet,  and  five  rings  of  the  back,  which  are  bright 
chefnut;  the  fix  feet  are  black,  as  well  as  the  antennae, 
which  are  very  (lender;  it  is  covered  with  a  light  down, 
thicker  upon  the  lower  extremity  of  the  body,  to  defend 
the  infedt  from  the  drying  adtion  of  the  air  while  (he  lays 
her  eggs,  of  which  her  body,  like  the  gall-infedt,  is 
entirely  full.  This  feems  a  new  difcovery,  as  none  but 
the  gall-infedt  was  known  to  be  fo  extremely  full  of  eggs. 
Reaumur  fays  that  the  female  lays  fecundated  eggs  with¬ 
out  any  connexion  with  the  male;  this  indeed  appears 
probable,  for  the  body,  while  in  the  (heath,  feems  to  pre¬ 
clude  any  contadt  ;  but  we  cannot  judge  of  all  Nature’s 
refources.  Thefe  eggs  however  were  difcovered  only 
in  one  infedt,  which  the  experimenter  opened  by  accident, 
and  they  were  unprodudlive. 

Fuefsly  examined  and  figured  three  of  thefe  infedts. 
The  firft  was  clothed  with  bits  of  couch-grafs  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  o.ther  plants.  The  fecond,  being  accidentally 
upon  a  dry  dunghill,  made  a  (trange  kind  of  (heath  of 
bits  of  draw  pointing  in  various  diredtions  ;  fome  were 
fhorter,  and  fitted  clofer  to  the  body;  with  fome  fragments 
of  leaves.  The  third,  which  was  found  on  a  juniper-tree, 
had  conftrudted  its  habitation  of  fcraps  and  fragments  of 
various  kinds.  The  length  of  the  (heath  was  from  fifteen 
lines  to  two  inches.  The  cryfalids  opened  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July  :  the  females  appeared  to  have  no  wings, 
little  (hape,  little  life.  One  cryfalis  remained  ;  and  on 
the  9th  of  Auguft,  out  came  feveral  little  worms  with 
(heaths  or  coverings  round  them,  formed  out  of  the 
fragments  of  that  of  their  parents :  for  we  need  hardly 
(top  to  refute  the  abfurd  opinion  of  fome,  that  they  are 
born  ready  drefied  ;  in  fadt,  a  few  appeared  without  any 
covering.  Thus  we  fee  one  female  fruitful,  and  a  great 
number  barren;  the  reafon  is  not  yet  accounted  for, 
nor  the  manner  or  time  in  which  the  coupling  is  per¬ 
formed  between  thefe  helplefs  females  and  winged  males, 
c.  Wings  defledted  ;  tongue  (hort;  back  fmooth. 

22.  Phalsena  lagopus  :  wings  yellowifli,  with  brown 
fpecks  and  two  (treaks;  the  forelegs  are  projedting,  and 
very  hairy.  It  is  a  native  of  China. 

23.  Phalsena  imperatoria  :  wings  yellow,  fpotted  with 
brown,  each  with  a  ferruginous  fpot.  Native  of  India. 

24.  Phalsena  fenatoria  :  wings  brown,  teftaceous,  with  a 
brown  (freak;  the  upper  pair  with  a  central  fnowy  dot. 
This  and  the  next  are  natives  of  America. 

25.  Phalaena  pellucida  :  wings  brown,  teftaceous,  with 
a  purple  outer  margin  ;  upper  pair  with  a  central  fnowy 
dor. 

26.  Phalaena  crafficornis  :  wings  cinereous,  with  brown 
fpecks  and  waved  (freaks.  It  is  a  large  infedt,  and  a  na¬ 
tive  of  India. 

27.  Phalsena  hyphinoe  :  wings  blue;  upper  pair  fpot¬ 
ted  with  yellow.  This  and  the  next  are  natives  of  Am- 
boyna. 

28.  Phalsena  cyane :  wings  black,  with  hyaline  fpots ; 
lower  ones  with  fulvous  lunules. 

29.  Phalsena  regalis :  wings  grey-brown,  with  fulvous 
veins  and  yellow  fpots.  It  inhabits  North  America. 

30.  Phalaena  difpar :  upper  wings  of  the  male  brown, 
with  black  flexuous  bands:  of  the  female  whitifti,  with 
tranfverfe  flexuous  brown  lines.  The  larva  is  hairy,  with 
white  lines  and  blue  fpots  on  the  forepart,  and  red  ones 
behind.  When  handled,  it  caufes  an  unpleafant  itch¬ 
ing  on  the  (kin.  The  pupil  is  folliculate,  with  four  black 
dots. 

31.  Phalsena  lantanas:  wings  fnowy,  with  three  or  four 
(freaks  of  connedted  brown  rings.  Native  of  America. 

32.  Phalsena  amafis :  wings  whitifti,  with  black  (freak's  ; 
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lower  ones  yellow,  fpotted  with  black  ;  the  abdomen  is 
black,  with  red  belts.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

33.  Phalsena  pudibunda :  wings  cinereous,  with  three 
waved'brown  ftreaks. 

34.  Phalsena  fafcellina  :  wings  cinereous,  with  black 
fpecks  and  two  fulvous  ftreaks. 

35.  Phalsena  leucophsea  :  wings  brown,  upper  pair  with 
a  broad  whitifh  ftreak,  a  black  line  at  the  bale,  and  a  white 
dot  at  the  hind  angle.  This  and  the  next  are  natives  of 
America. 

36.  Phalaenaleucoftigma  :  wings  grey,  upper  pair  with 
black  ftreaks  and  lines,  and  a  white  lunule  at  the  hind 
angle.  The  female  is  apterous. 

37.  Phalsena  bucephala :  wings  grey,  with  two  double 
brown  fiexuous  ftreaks,  and  a  large  yellow  fpot  at  the 
tip.  This  is  fliown  on  Plate  III.  at  fig.  19. 

38.  Phalsena  monacha  :  wings  white,  waved  with  black, 
marked  with  blood-coloured  rings  between  the  fegments 
of  the  abdomen.  It  is  found  on  the  bramble,  the  willow, 
t  he  apple,  the  oak,  and  different  fpecies  of  the  pine.  See 
fig.  20. 

39.  Phalsena  erminea:  wings  white, with  fcattered  black 
dots:  the  abdomen  is  marked  with  five  rows  of  black 
dots.  The  thighs  of  this  infeft  are  covered  with  ferru¬ 
ginous  wool.  See  fig.  21.  and  the  caterpillar,  fig.  22. 

40.  Phalsena  lubriciperda :  wings  pale  orange,  with 
black  dots,  generally  placed  in  an  oblique  tranfverfe  row. 
See  figs.  23,  24. 

41.  Phalsena  mendica  :  wings  of  the  male  brown,  ob- 
fcure;  of  the  female  white,  pellucid;  both  dotted  with 
black.  See  fig.  25. 

42.  Phalsena  papyratia  :  wings  fnowy,  with  black  dots 
at  the  tip  ;  the  abdomen  has  five  rows  of  black  dots.  See 
fig.  26.  and  the  caterpillar  at  fig.  27. 

43.  Phalsena  chryforrhsea  :  wings  fnowy  ;  tail  bearded, 
ferruginous.  It  inhabits  this  and  other  countries  of 
Europe.  See  fig.  28.  The  larva  of  this  infeft  is  grega¬ 
rious,  hairy,  blackifh,  with  two  red  lines  down  the  back  ; 
the  eggs  are  covered  with  a  fulvous  wool. 

44.  Phalsena  crataegi :  wings  rounded,  dark  cinereous, 
with  a  darker  band;  tail  bearded.  See  fig.  29. 

45.  Phalsena  Jacobaea  :  wings  brown,  with  a  red  line 
and  two  dots;  the  lower  ones  are  red,  edged  with  black. 
Fig.  30. 

46.  Phalsena  caja,  the  great  tyger-mo-th  :  upper  wings 
whitifh,  with  irregular  blackifh  fpots ;  lower  ones  Orange, 
fpotted  with  black.  This  fpecies  is  one  of  the  larger 
Englifh  moths.  See  fig.  31.  The  larva  is  of  a  deep  brown, 
with  white  fpecks;  extremely  hairy  and  feeds  on  plants. 
It  changes  into  a  chryfalis  in  June,  and  the  fly  appears  in 
July.  See  fig.  32. 

d.  Wings  recumbent. 

47.  Phalsena  crotolarise  :  upper  wings  purple,  with 
ocellar  black  fpots ;  lower  ones  red,  fpotted  with  black  : 
This  and  the  two  next  are  natives  of  India. 

48.  PhalsenS  ricini  :  wings  dufky,  with  numerous  fub- 
ocellar  brown  fpots ;  the  lower  ones  are  red,  fpotted  with 
black.  It  is  found  on  the  ricinus. 

49.  Phalaena  dominula:  wings  glofly-black,  with  white 
and  reddiih  fpots  ;  the  lower  ones  are  of  a  dull  red,  with 
black  fpots.  A  native  of  Europe.  See  fig.  33. 

50.  Phalsena  gonoltigma,  the  orange  tuffock-moth : 
wings  brown,  with  two  oppofite  white  fpots.  This  is 
reprefented,  in  its  different  ftates,  on  the  Plate  of  Hype¬ 
ricum,  or  St.  John’s  wort,  vol.  x.  p.  648. 

51.  Phalsena  fuliginofa,  (fee  fig.  34.  of  the  annexed 
Engraving:)  wings  red-browm,  with  a  double  black  dot ; 
the  abdomen  is  red,  and  it  is  black  on  the  back.  The 
larva  of  this  infefl  is  hairy  and  ferruginous,  with  black 
head  and  fore-legs ;  it  wanders  over  the  fnow  in  winter, 
and  is  faid  to  prognofticate  a  cold  fummer,  and  fcarcity 
where  it  appears  in  confiderable  numbers. 

e.  Wings  convolute. 

52.  Phalsena  bella :  wings  yellow,  with  fix  bands  of 
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black  dots;  the  lower  ones  are  red,  tipt  with  black.  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America. 

53.  Phalsena  ornatrix :  wings  whitifh,  the  margin  red 
dotted  with  black  ;  the  lower  ones  are  varied  with  white 
and  black.  Found  in  various  parts  of  America. 

54.  Phalsena  umber :  wings  black  ;  front  and  abdomen 
fulvous.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

55.  Phalsena  hiftrio :  wings  fulvous,  with  numerous 
white  fpots  furrounded  with  blue.  It  inhabits  the  South 
American  iffands. 

56.  Phalaena  fufcicauda,  the  brown-tail  moth  :  a  fpe¬ 
cies  remarkable  for  the  ravages  which  its  caterpillar  com¬ 
mits,  by  deftroying  the  foliage  of  trees  and  hedges,  and 
reducing  them  to  a  perfectly  bare  appearance.  The  moth 
itfelf  is  about  a  third  part  lefs  than  that  of  a  filk-worm, 
and  is  of  a  fine  fatiny  white,  except  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body,  which  is  of  a  deep  brown.  The  caterpillar  is  brown,' 
with  ferruginous  hairs,  a  row  of  white  fpots  along  each 
fide,  and  two  red  fpots  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  It 
is  of  a  gregarious  nature,  vaft  numbers  refiding  together 
under  one  common  web :  they  are  hatched  early  in 
autumn,  from  eggs  laid  by  the  parent  moths,  and  imme¬ 
diately  form  for  themfelves  a  (mail  web,  and  begin  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  foliage  of  the  tree  or  (limb  on  which  they 
were  placed  :  they  marfhal  themfelves  with  great  regularity 
for  this  purpofe  in  rows,  and  at  firft  devour  only  the 
upper  pellicle  and  the  green  parenchyma  of  the  leaves, 
and  in  the  evening  retire  to  their  web.  In  about  three 
weeks  they  caft  their  fkin,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  feed 
as  before,  enlarging  their  web  from  time  to  time,  and 
forming  it  on  all  fides  as  ftrong  and  fecure  as  poffible. 
In  this  they  remain  the  whole  winter  in  a  ftate  of  torpid¬ 
ity,  till,  being  enlivened  by  the  warmth  of  the  returning 
fpring,  they  -again  ifiue  from  their  covering ;  and,  being 
now  grown  ftronger,  begin  to  devour  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  leaves,  inftead  of  contenting  themfelves  with  the 
upper  part,  as  in  their  very  young  ftate.  The  deftrudtion 
which  they  fometimes  caufe  to  the  verdure  of  the  country 
may  be  judged  of  by  their  ravages  in  the  year  1782,  when, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Curtis, 
author  of  the  Flora  Londinenfis,  &c.  in  many  parifhes 
about  London  fubfcriptions  were  opened,  and  the  poor 
people  employed  to  cut  oft'  and  colled  the  webs  at  one 
/hilling  per  bufhel,  which  were  burned  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  church-wardens,  overfeers,  or  beadles,  of  the 
refpedive  parifhes.  At  the  firft  onfet  of  this  bufinefs  Mr. 
Curtis  allures  us  he  was  informed  that  fourfcore  bufhels 
were  collected  in  one  day  in  the  parifh  of  Clapham  alone. 
When  thefe  caterpillars  are  arrived  at  full  growth,  which 
is  ufually  about  the  beginning  of  June,  each  i'pins  itfelf  a  fe- 
parate  web,  in  which  it  changes  to  a  dark-brown  chryfalis, 
out  of  which  in  the  beginning  of  July  proceeds  the  moth. 

II.  Geometra.  Antennse  filiform  ;  feelers  cylindrical ; 
'tongue  projeded,  membranaceous,  fetaceous, 
bifid  ;  the  larva  is  from  eight  to  ten  footed,  fix 
of  which  are  pedoral,  two  caudal,  and  fome¬ 
times  two  fub-caudal;  the  pupa  is  pointed  at 
the  tip. 

a.  Antennas  pedinate. 

57.  Phalsena  ladearia:  wings  angular,  fnowy,  immacu¬ 
late;  antennae  bipedinate,  fetaceous  at  the  tip.  Very 
tender  and  pellucid. 

58.  Phalsena  fambucaria,  the  eider-moth:  wings  tailed, 
angular,  yellowifh,  with  two  darker  ftreaks ;  the  lower 
ones  with  two  reddifh  dots  at  the  tip.  This  is  moderately 
large,  of  a  pale  lulphur-colour.  It  proceeds  from  a  green 
caterpillar,  which,  like  thofe  of  the  reft  of  this  fedion, 
walks  in  a  peculiar  manner  ;  viz.  by  raifing  up  the  body 
at  each  progreffive  movement  into  the  form  of  an  arch  or 
loop,  the  extremities  nearly  approaching  each  other.  It 
changes  in 'May  and  June  into  a  black  chryfalis,  out  of 
which  in  June  or  July  proceeds  the  moth,  which  is  repre¬ 
fented  at  fig.  35. 
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59.  Phalaena  fyringaria :  wings  angular,  indented,  grey, 
with  flefli-colour  fliades,  and  two  brown  ftreaks  on  the 
upper  pair  meeting  at  the  tip.  See  fig.  36. 

60.  Phalaena  wauria,  t he  goofeberry- moth -.  wings 
cinereous  ;  upper  pair  with  four  ftiort  irregular  bands, 
the  middle  one  refembling  the  letter  L.  Inhabits  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  currant  and  goofe¬ 
berry.:  it  is  fomewhat  hairy,  green,. and  dotted  with 
black  ;  having  a  yellow  line  along  the  back,  and  two  on 
the  fides.  About  the  middle  of  May  it  goes  into  the 
ground,  to  change  into  a  naked  brown-pointed  pupa. 
About  the  middle  of  Jnne  the  moth  appears,  which  is 
very  common.  See  fig.  37. 

61.  Phalsena  betularia  :  all  the  wings  white,  fpeckled 
and  w'aved  with  black  ;  the  thorax  is  marked  with  a 
black  band  ;  the  antennae  are  fetaceous  at  the  tip.  See 
fig.  38. 

b.  Antennae  fetaceous. 

62.  Phalsena  falcata  :  wings  falcate,  fulvous,  with  two 
brown  dots  between  two  yellow  ftreaks. 

63.  Phalaena  grolfularia:  wings  whitifh,  with  round 
black  fpots,  and  two  yellow  ftreaks  oj  the  upper  pair. 
See  fig.  39.  and  the  caterpillar  at  fig.  40. 

c.  Wings  forked. 

64.  Phalsena  farinalis:  feelers  recurved;  wings  po- 
liftied,  yellowifh,  with  white  flexuous  ftreaks,  the  bale 
and  tip  glaucous.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  bran  and 
meal. 

65.  Phalaena  glaucinalis  :  feelers  recurved;  wings  glau¬ 
cous;  with  two  brown  flexuous  ftreaks. 

66.  Phalaena  barbalis :  antennae  peClinate,  longer  than 
the  feelers;  fore-thighs  with  a  projecting  beard.  This  is 
found  on  the  Trifolium  pratenfe. 

67.  Phalsena  ter. tacularis :  antennse  peClinate,  as  long 
as  the  projecting  feelers;  wings  pale  cinereous,  with 
brown  ftreaks. 

68.  Phalaena  probofcidalis  :  feelers  projecting,  approx¬ 
imate,  longer  than  the  thorax;  the  wings  are  grey,  with 
ferruginous  ftreaks. 

69.  Phalaena  roftralis  :  feelers  projecting,  longer  than 
the  thorax  ;  wings  greyilh,  with  two  muricate  black  dots, 
and  line  at  the  tip.  This  is  found  on  the  Carpinus  and 
Humulus. 

70.  Phalsena  nemoralis :  feelers  recurved  :  wings  grey; 
with  three  brown  ftreaks,  the  middle  one  flexuous. 

71.  Phalaena  pal  pal  is :  feelers  projecting,  longer  than 
the  thorax  ;  wings  grey,  lower  ones  white,  at  the  thicker 
margin. 

72.  Phalsena  forficalis :  wings  glabrous,  pale,  with 
oblique  ferruginous  ftreaks. 

73.  Phalaena  verticalis :  wings  glabrous,  pale,  fub-faf- 
ciate  with  brown,  beneath  it  is  waved  with  brown.  The 
larva  of  this  infeCt  is  fixteen  footed,  hairy,  with  yellow 
head  and  legs;  the  pupa  is  brown,  the  three  laft  fegments 
have  each  a  finall  tooth. 

74.  Phalaena  falicalis  :  wings  cinereous,  with  three 
oblique  fulvous  ftreaks  on  the  upper  pair;  antennae  pu- 
befcent.  The  larva  is  fourteen-footed,  naked,  green, 
with  a  darker  dorfal  line.  The  pupa  is  of  a  fine  fliining 
black. 

75.  Phalaena  ftiflicalis  :  wings  grey,  with  a  yellow 
fpot  in  the  middle,  and  a  marginal  ltreak.  The  fpot  in 
the  middle  is  notched  on  each  fide,  and  the  marginal 
llreak  has  a  contiguous  fmallerone.  Beneath  it  is  varie¬ 
gated. 

76.  Phalaena  purpuralis  :  wings  purplifti,  with  two  yel¬ 
low  bands  on  each. 

77.  Phalsena  coftalis:  wings  purplifli,  with  two  yellow 
coital  fpots,  and  hind  margin. 

78.  Phalaena  atralis :  wings  black,  with  two  w  hite 
fpots  on  each. 

79.  Phalsena  minor,  the  Pyralis  minor  of  Brown,  (Hilt. 
Jam.)  exhibits  a  vacillating  light ;  fometimes  ftronger, 
lometimes  weaker,  and  at  times  dying  w'holly  away.  The 
light  is  always  renewed  in  a  few  leconds,  the  obfcure  in¬ 


tervals  being  of  Ihorter  continuance  than  the  moments 
of  illumination,  which  the  creature  feems  able  to  com- 
mand  at  pleafure.  Every  part  of  the  abdomen  appears  to 
yield  light  in  this  infeCt,  which  is  ftronger  and  more  con- 
ftant  than  what  is  emitted  by  the  Elater  noCtilucus. 

III.  Noctua.  Antennae  fetaceous  ;  feelers  comprefled, 
hairy,  the  tip  cylindrical  and  naked;  tongue 
projecting,  horny,  fetaceous,  bifid;  larva  fixteen¬ 
footed;  pupa  pointed  at  the  tip. 

a.  Wings  expanded. 

80.  Phalaena  Zenobia :  wings  variegated  ;  beneath  fer¬ 
ruginous,  with  black  waves.  It  inhabit^  Surinam. 

81.  Phalaena  Patroclus:  wings  tailed,  both  furfaces 
alike,  brown,  with  an  oblique  linear  white  band  and  tip. 
This  is  found  in  India. 

82.  Phalsena  caprimulgus  :  wings  indented,  brown, 
with  black  waves;  the  upper  pair  with  a  bluilli  eye,  and 
double  black  pupil.  A  native  of  China. 

83.  Phalaena  noftilio:  wings  fuberous,  brownilh,  with 
waved  black  ftreaks;  the  lower  ones  white  at  the  tip, 
with  a  black  fpot.  This  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

84.  Phalaena  crepufcula  :  wings  brown,  with  a  white 
band,  and  marginal  fpot;  the  upper  pair  with  an  eye. 
This  is  a  native  of  America.  One  fex  has  a  double  eye 
with  a  pupil,  the  other  a  blind  eye. 

85.  Phalaena  trogolodyta:  wings  brown,  with  black 
waves,  and  a  common  white  ftreak  ;  on  the  upper  pair  is 
a  common  fliining  eye.  Itis  found  in  Guinea.  This  is 
a  very  curious  infeCt.  Upper  wings  with  a  large  eye  dot¬ 
ted  with  blue,  with  a  large  lateral  black  pupil,  blue  lu- 
nule,  and  black  iris;  behind  this  is  a  common  white 
ftreak,  and  afterwards  a  ftreak  of  finall  black  lunules. 
Beneath,  it  is  all  brown,  with  a  broad  white  band  behind, 
which  are  white  lunules  joined  to  the  band. 

b.  Wings  flat,  incumbent ;  thorax  fmooth. 

86.  Phalsena  diofcoreae:  wings  indented,  grey  ;  lower 
ones  yellow,  with  a  black  lunule  and  border.  It  inhabits 
India. 

87.  Phalaena  Paphos :  upper  wings  brown,  with  white 
veins;  the  lower  ones  are  varied  with  white  and  black. 
It  is  a  native  of  Siam,  and  a  fpecimen  was  in  the  late  fir 
J.  Banks’s  mufeum. 

88.  Phalsena  Eugenea  :  body  dotted  with  black  ;  wings 
fnowy,  with  a  hyaline  dilk  ;  the  abdomen  is  red  on  the 
back  part.  It  is  a  native  of  India. 

89.  Phalaena  complana:  wings  with  a  paler  outer  mar¬ 
gin  ;  lower  ones  entirely  yellow.  It  is  found  on  the  oak. 
The  larva  is  hairy,  and  black,  with  two  lines  of  pale 
dots. 

90.  Phalaena  quadra:  wings  yellow,  with  two  blue  dots 
on  the  upper  pair.  This  delicate  infeCt  is  reprefented  on 
Plate  IV.  at  fig.  41.  and  its  beautiful  caterpillar  at  fig.  42. 

/3.  A  variety  with  cinereous  wings  and  yellow  thorax. 

c.  Wings  flat,  incumbent;  thorax  crefted. 

91.  Phalaena  fponfa  :  upperwings  undulate  with  brown; 
the  lower  ones  red,  with  two  black  bands;  the  abdo¬ 
men  entirely  cinereous.  The  larva  is  ftudded,  the  head 
bluilli,  and  the  body  variegated. 

92.  Phalsena  nupta,  the  bride-moth.  A  beautiful  fpe- 
cies;  the  upper  wings  of  a  fine  grey  colour,  elegantly 
clouded  and  varied  with  fliades  and  lines  of  dark  brown, 
&c.  and  the  under  wings  of  a  vivid  crimfon,  with  two 
broad  tranfverfe  black  bars:  the  body  is  grey,  but  white 
underneath.  See  fig.  43.  The  caterpillar,  which  is  of  a 
pale  fieftt-coloured  grey,  is  djftinguiflied  by  a  dorfal  tu¬ 
bercle  on  the  fore-part  of  the  body,  and  feeds  chiefly  on 
the  willow:  it  changes  to  a  chrylalis  in  July;  and  the 
moth  appears  in  Auguft:  and  September. 

93.  Phalaena  paCta :  wings  greyifh,  flightly  waved;  the 
lower  ones  red,  with  two  black  bands;  abdomen  red. 
See  fig.  44. 

94.  Phalama  fraxini :  wings  indented,  grey,  with  waved 
dark  bands;  lower  ones  above  black,  with  a  bluilli  band. 
Fig-  45- 
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95.  Phalasna  pronuba  :  lower  wings  t.eftaceous,  with  a 
black  nearly-marginal  band.  Fig.  46. 

d.  Wings  deflected  ;  thorax  fmooth. 

96.  Phalasna  ficus:  wings  cinereous,  with  white  veins, 
the  bate  fpotted  with  fulvous  white  and  black.  It  is  found 
in  India,  on  the  Ficus  racemofa. 

97.  Phalasna  arundinis:  wings  cinereous,  with  black 
dots  and  marginal  lunules,  beneath  it  is  marked  with  a 
central  brown  fpot.  It  is  found  in  the  dalks  of  the  com¬ 
mon  reed,  and  is  laid  tooccafion  the  daggers  in  horfes, 

98.  Phalaena  trapezina  :  wings  whitilh,  with  a  very 
broad  deeper  band,  in  which  is  a  black  dot;  the  margin 
is  dotted  with  black.  The  larva  is  greenifh,  with  cine¬ 
reous,  white  and  fulphur-coloured  lines;  it  preys  on  the 
larva  of  other  moths,  and  even  on  its  own  fpecies. 

99.  Phalaena  monilis  :  wings  chefnut-brown,  with  four 
approximate  white  dots ;  the  antennae  pedfinate. 

100.  Phalasna  gracilis  :  wings  brown-cinereous,  with 
a  brown  and  waved  dreak  at  the  bafe,  and  a  yellowilh 
one  at  the  tip,  with  a  pundlured  one  between  them.  The 
larva  is  naked,  greenifh,  with  yellowidi  fides  ;  the  inci- 
fures  are  yellow,  each  fegment.with  fourdulky  fpots,  and 
a  black  one  before.  It  is  an  American  in  left. 

e.  Wings  defledled,  thorax  crelled. 

101.  Phalaena  fulvago  :  upper  wings  yellow,  with  ferru¬ 
ginous  (freaks,  the  hind  one  compoled  of  dots;  the  lower 
wings  white. 

102.  Phalaena  citrago:  wings  yellow,  with  three  ob¬ 
lique  ferruginous  Freaks. 

103.  Phalaena  chryfitis  :  wings  yellowilh-brown,  with 
two  green  gold  bands,  and  a  yellowilh  marginal  one. 

104.  Phalaena  feducas :  upper  wings  varied  with  yellow 
and  brown,  with  three  filvery-gilt  fpots ;  the  lower  ones 
pale  brown. 

105.  Phalaena  artemifeae,  the  owl-moth  ;  upper  wings 
green,  with  fcattered  filvery  fpots.  It  is  found  only  on 
the  Artemifia  fylveftris,  or  wild  artemifia,  never  on  the 
garden  kinds,  and  only  on  fandy  hills.  But  the  fame 
plant  feeds  feveral  other  caterpillars,  efpecially  that  of  the 
Phalaena  abrotani  (Fabr.)  which  when  young  can  hardly 
be  didinguifhed  from  this.  The  prefent  fpecies  feedsonly 
on  the  buds  of  the  flowers,  and  thecapfuies  of  the  feeds. 
As  there  are  none  of  thefe  when  the  phalaena  lays  her 
eggs,  die  fadens  them  to  the  edge  of  the  fmall  leaves, 
fometimes  apart,  fometimes  two  or  three  together.  Thefe 
are  hatched  in  about  a  fortnight;  but  the  caterpillars  in 
their  growth  alfume  fo  much  the  colours,  attitude,  and 
form,  of  the  little  branches,  buds,  and  flowers,  they  ad¬ 
here  to,  that  it  requires  a  very  nice  eye  to  difcern  them  : 
they  keep  commonly  on  the  top  of  the  brandies,  and  hold 
fo  fad  that  neither  wind  nor  (haking  can  diflodge  them. 
The  caterpillar,  through  all  its  changes,  which  are  very 
rapid,  retains  the  fame  colours  ;  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  that 
is,  in  September,  it  is  ready  to  go  into  the  chryfalis  date; 
it  is  then  about  an  inch  long.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  this  caterpillar  digs  into  the  ground  to  undergo 
its  metamorphofis ;  it  makes  an  oval  fliell  of  bits  of  earth 
glued  together,  but  lined  with  filk,  and  very  fmooth 
within.  The  chryfalis  is  of  a  browniflt  green,  and  lhi- 
ning  ;  the  rings  are  darker,  the  fligmala  or  fpots  entirely 
brown.  When  the  moth  is  ready  to  come  forth,  the  chry¬ 
falis  aflumes  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  the  filvery  fpots  of 
the  wings  already  appear  through  their  covering.  At  the 
end  of  June  or  in  July  this  beautiful  moth  comes  forth. 

106.  Phalaena  00:  wings  bud'-colour  with  darkerflreaks 
and  fpots,  and  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  double  o. 
See  the  Plate,  fig.  47.  It  inhabits  Europe.  The  larva, 
fig.  48,  is  red  with  white  lines  and  dots.  Pupa  reddifli 
brown,  dotted  with  white. 

107.  Phalaena  pifi:  wings  purplidi,  with  two  darker 
fpots,  and  a  yellowidi  waved  dreak  at  the  tip.  See  fig.  49. 

108.  Phalasna  oxyacanthas:  wings  dark  brown,  with 
two  flelh-coloured  fpots  and  tip,  the  inner  margin  green- 
ilh,  with  a  white  lunule.  Fig.  50. 
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109.  Phalaena  chryfoceras  :  upper  wings  olive-green, 
with  fulphur-coloured  dreaks  and  hind  margin  ;  lower 
ones  browniflt,  with  a  fulphur  margin.  See  fig.  51.  and 
the  caterpillar  at  fig.  52. 

no.  Phalasna  gemina  :  upper  wings  of  a  brownifh- 
grey;  with  two  ftreaked  darker  bands,  and  two  interme¬ 
diate  fnowy  dots.  See  fig.  53,  54. 

in.  Phalaena  pulla  :  upper  wings  brown,  ferruginous, 
flightly  clouded,  with  a  white  undulate  dreak.  Fig.  55. 

112.  Phalasna  chryfoglofla :  upper  wings  fubfaicate, 
grey,  with  three  dreaks,  the  two  fird  are  abbreviated. 
Fig.  56,  57. 

1 1 3.  Phalaena  atriplicis :  upper  wings  brown,  with  blue 
and  yellow  dreaks ;  in  the  middle  is  a  white  mark,  and  a 
bifid  yellow  one.  Fig  58. 

1 14.  Phalaena  exoleta:  wings  lanceolate,  convolute, 
clouded  with  brown  and  cinereous,  with  four  white  mar¬ 
ginal  dots. 

1 1 5.  Phalasna  verbafci  :  wings  fcalloped,  indented,  pale 
yellow,  with  brown  margins.  See  fig.  59. 

IV.  Hyel^a,  Antennas  fetaceous;  feelers  projedting, 

comprefled,  dilated  in  the  middle  ;  the  lip  pro- 
jedling  and  acute. 

116.  Phalasna  lagopus:  wings  defle&ed,  cinereous  at 
the  bafe,  and  tipt  witli  brown;  the  legs  are  very  hairy. 
The  infedts  of  this  divifion  are  all  natives  of  the  Ead 
Indies. 

117.  Phalaena  roflrata  :  wings  defledled,  brown,  with  a 
common  cinereous  fpot  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  the  rib. 

1 1 8.  Phalaena  deflorata  :  wings  incumbent,  grey ;  lower 
ones  yellow,  with  a  black  fillet  and  marginal  band. 

119.  Phalasna  faga :  wings  incumbent,  glofly  brown; 
the  lower  ones  are  black,  with  two  fulvous  fpots. 

V.  Hepialis.  Antennae  moniliform;  feelers  two,  re- 

fledted,  hairy,  between  which  is  the  rudiment  of 
a  bifid  tongue;  the  larva  is  fixteen-footed,  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  roots  of  plants;  the  pupa  is  follicu- 
late,  cylindrical,  and  pointed  at  the  tip. 

120.  Phalasna  humuli  :  wings  of  the  male  fnowy,  flriate; 
of  the  female  yellow,  with  fulvous  marks. 

121.  Phalasna  hecfa  :  wings  defledled,  yellow,  with  two 
oblique  whitifh  bands,  confiding  of  interrupted  dots. 

VI.  Cossus.  Antennae  fhort,  filiform  ;  feelers  two,  very 

fliort,  cylindrical,  reflected. 

122.  Phalaena  collus,  the  goat-moth.  This  fpecies  has 
been  delineated,  in  all  its  different  dates  of  pupa,  larva, 
and  perfect  infedf,  on  the  Entomology  Plate  I.  fig.  5,  7, 
8.  and  Plate  II.  fig.  1,  2,  3.  vol.  vi.  p.  839.  The  "upper 
wings  are  grey,  with  numerous  diort  curves,  and  black 
dreaks;  the  thorax  with  a  black  band. 

123.  Phalaena  aefculi:  wings  white,  with  numerous 
dark  blue  fpots ;  the  thorax  lias  fix.  The  antennae  of  the 
male  are  feathered  at  the  bafe,  and  fetaceous  at  the  tip; 
of  the  female  fetaceous. 

VII.  Pyraiis.  Antennae  filiform.  The  infedls  of  this 

divifion  have  likewife  two  feelers,  which  are 
equal  and  almod  naked;  they  are  cylindrical  at 
the  bafe,  the  middle  is  dilated  into  an  oval,  and 
fubulate  at  the  tip  ;  the  tongue  is  projected,  fe-, 
taceous,  and  bifid  ;  the  wings  are  very  obtttfe, 
and  dightly  curved  at  the  exterior  margin;  the 
larva  is  fixteen-footed,  and  rolling  up  the  leaves 
to  which  it  attaches  itfelf. 

124.  Phalasna  Bankiana  :  wings  brown,  with  two 
fnowy  bands ;  the  hinder  is  one-toothed.  It  is  found 
in  woods. 

125.  Phalasna  prafinana  :  upper  wings  green,  with  two 
oblique  yellowidi  dreaks;  the  lower  ones  are  white.  See 
the  annexed  Plate,  fig.  60. 


VIII. 
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VIII.  Tinea.  Antennae  fetaceous;  four  feelers,  which 

are  unequal ;  the  larva  is  found  in  houfes  among 
linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  furniture,  in  which 
it  eats  holes,  and  to  which  it  is  very  deftru&ive. 

ii 6.  Phalaena  padella  :  upper  wings  lead-colour,  with 
twenty  black  dots.  In  this  divifion  the  fpecies  are  moftly 
fmall,  though  often  of  very  elegant  colours.  The  padella 
is  of  a  pearly-white  colour,  with  very  numerous  black 
fpots.  Its  caterpillar  is  gregarious,  appearing  in  great 
quantities  on  various  forts  of  fruit-trees  during  the  de¬ 
cline  of  fummer,  and  committing  great  ravages  on  the 
leaves :  thefe  caterpillars  inhabit  a  common  web,  and 
ufually  move  in  large'' groupes  together  ;  their  colour  is  a 
pale  greyifh  yellow,  with  numerous  black  fpots  ;  each  ca¬ 
terpillar,  at  the  time  of  its  change  to  chryfalis,  envelops 
itfelf  in  a  diftinft  oval  web  with  pointed  extremities,  and 
many  of  thefe  are  ftationed  clofe  to  each  other,  hanging  in 
a  perpendicular  dire&ion  from  the  internal  roof  of  the 
general  enclofing  web;  the  chryfalis  is  blackifh,  and  the 
moth  appears  in  the  month  of  September. 

127.  Phalaena  veftianella,  the  cloth-moth.  This,  in  its 
caterpillar  ftate,  is  very  deftruClive  to  woollen  cloths, 
the  fubftance  of  which  it  devours,  forming  for  itfelf  a  tu¬ 
bular  cafe  with  open  extremities,  and  generally  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  colour  of  the  cloth  on  which  it  is  nourifhed. 
This  mifchievous  fpecies  changes  into  a  chryfalis  in 
April  ;  and  the  moth,  which  is  univerfally  known,  ap¬ 
pears  chiefly  in  May  and  June. 

128.  Phalaena  Clerkella,  the  hammock-moth:  wings 
filvery,  flightly  tailed  behind,  with  brown  ftreaks  and  a 
black  dot.  It  is  a  very  fmall  fpecies,  inhabiting  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  body  of  this  infeft  is  filvery,  the  abdo¬ 
men  brown;  lower  wings  filvery;  beneath  brownifh. 
M.  Huber,  of  Geneva,  fon  of  the  obferver  who  has  added 
fo  many  faffs  to  the  hiftory  of  bees,  and  author  himfelf  of 
a  wmrk  on  ants,  filled  with  curious  facfs  refpefiing  the 
inftinfl  of  thefe  little  animals,  prefented  to  the  Imperial 
Inftitute  at  Paris,  in  1814,  a  memoir  on  the  lingular 
induftry  of  the  caterpillar  of  this  fpecies,  which  he  calls 
chenille  cl  liamac  (hammock-caterpillar)  from  the  way  in 
which  it  fufpends  itfelf  to  pafs  its  date  of  chryfalis.  It 
lives  on  the  leaves  of  fruit-trees.  In  the  month  of  Auguft 
it  ceafes  to  eat,  and  fpins  its  hammock.  Five  hours  are 
fufficient  to  conftruft  it.  Two  cords,  ftretched  between 
the  edges  of  a  leaf  folded  down,  and  concave  above,  are 
its  principal  fupports.  It  is  fufpended  there  by  ligaments 
of  filk,  and  two  other  ligaments  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
leaf,  keep  it,  as  it  were,  at  anchor.  It  has  itfelf  the  form 
of  a  fmall  cylindrical  cocoon.  M.  Huber,  not  fatisfied 
with  following  attentively,  and  defcribing  with  care,  the 
fucceffive  operations  of  the  little  architect  who  conftruCfs 
this  complicated  ftrufture,  has  endeavoured  to  afcertain 
how  far  thefe  operations  are  the  confequence  of  reafoning 
in  the  caterpillar,  and  may  be  varied  by  her  according  to 
circumftances.  A  caterpillar  removed  from  the  conftruc- 
tion  after  it  has  begun,  begins  it  again  as  long  as  any 
filky  matter  remains  to  her.  If  placed  upon  a  conftruc- 
tion  begun  by  another,  die  ufually  continues  it  from  the 
point  at  which  die  finds  it ;  but,  if  the  one  to  which  die 
is  carried  be  not  far  advanced,  die  prefers  beginning  the 
whole  anew. 

IX.  Alucita.  Antennae  fetaceous  ;  feelers  two,  which 

are  divided  as  far  as  the  middle,  the  inner  divi¬ 
fion  being  very  acute. 

129.  Phalaena  marginella:  upper  wings  pale  brown, 
with  fnowy  margins. 

130.  Phalaena  granella :  wings  varied  with  white  and 
black  ;  the  head  fnowy.  This  is  found  in  corn-lofts, 
where  it  devours  the  grain,  and  caufes  it  to  cling  toge¬ 
ther  :  in  winter  it  crawls  up  the  walls. 

1 31.  Phalaena  Degeerella :  wings  black-gold,  driate 
with  yellow  in  the  middle  a  yellow  band  :  the  lower 
wings  are  brown  ;  the  antennae  are  very  long.  The  yel¬ 
low  lines  on  the  upper  wings  are  fometimes  wanting. 


132.  Phalaena  podella:  wings  black-gold,  driate  with 
yellow  ;  in  the  middle  there  is  a  pale  band  ;  the  lower 
ones  are  purple,  and  the  antennae  are  very  long. 

133.  Phalaena  oppofitella :  wings  brown,  with  two 
yellow  oppofite  fpots  ;  the  lower  ones  are  brown. 

X.  Pterophorus.  Antennae  fetaceous;  two  feelers, 
which  are  linear  and  naked;  the  tongue  is  ex- 
ferted,  membranaceous,  and  bifid ;  the  wings 
are  fan-fhaped,  divided  down  to  the  bafe,  and 
generally  fubdivided  as  far  as  the  middle  ;  the 
laVva  is  fixteen-footed,  ovate,  and  hairy;  the 
pupa  is  naked,  and  fubulate  at  the  tip. 

134.  Phalaena  monodaftyla :  wings  expanded,  linear, 
undivided. 

135.  Phalaena  didaftyla  :  wings  cleft,  red-brown,  with 
white  ftreaks;  the  upper  pair  bifid. 

136.  Phalaena  tefl'eradaftyla :  wings  expanded,  cleft, 
clouded  with  cinereous  ;  the  lower  ones  are  clouded  with 
brown . 

137.  Phalaena  pteroda&yla:  wings  extended,  cleft,  tef- 
taceous,  with  a  brown  dot. 

138.  Phalaena  pentada&yla,  the  five-fingered  moth.  One 
of  the  moft  elegant  of  the  infeCl  tribe,  though  not  diftin- 
guilhed  either  by  large  fize  or  lively  colours.  It  is  a 
fmall  moth,  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  and,  at  firft  view, 
catches  the  attention  of  the  obferver  by  the  very  remark¬ 
able  afpeff  of  its  wings,  which  are  divided  into  the  moft 
beautiful  diftinft  plumes,  two  in  each  upper  and  three 
in  each  under  wing,  and  formed  on  a  plan  refembling 
that  of  the  long  wing-feathers  of  birds,  viz.  with  a  ftrong 
middle  rib  or  fhaft,  and  innumerable  lateral  fibres.  This 
moth  appears  chiefly  in  the  month  of  Auguft.  Its  ca¬ 
terpillar,  which  is  yellowifh-green,  fpeckled  with  black, 
feeding  on  nettles,  and  changing  into  a  blackifh  chryfalis 
enveloped  in  a  white  web. 

139.  Phalsena  hexadaCtyla,  the  fix-fingered  moth.  In 
this  fpecies  each  wing  confifts  of  fix  diftinff  plumes. 
The  infeCt  is  of  a  pale  grey-brown  colour,  with  feveral 
tranfverfe  lines  or  bars  acrofs  the  feathers,  and  exhibiting 
a  very  curious  fpedtacle  in  the  microfcope.  It  chiefly 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  month  of  September.  This 
little  moth  is  by  the  Englifli  collectors  fomewhat  impro¬ 
perly  called  the  twenty-plumed  moth,  the  plumes  being 
in  reality  twenty-four  in  number.  This  fmall  fpecies  is 
fliown  of  the  natural  fize  at  fig.  61.  and  magnified  at  fig. 
62.  from  Dr.  Shaw’s  Gen.  Zoology.  The  preceding 
figures  of  this  article  are  borrowed  chiefly  from  Wilkes’s 
Moths  and  Butterflies,  and  from  the  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  i. 
ii.  iii. 

PHALAN'GA,  f.  A  kind  of  club;  a  lever.  Phil - 
lips. 

PHALANGA'Rl  AN,  f.  [from  phalanx.']  One  of  the 
foldiers  which  compofe  a  phalanx. 

PHALAN'GEARY,  or  Phalangeous,  adj.  [from 
phalanx ,]  Belonging  to  a  phalanx.  Cole. 

PHALAN'GIUM,  /.  in  botany,  a  name  adopted,  by 
the  earlier  botanifts  among  the  moderns,  from  Diofcorides, 
Their  example  was  followed  by  Tournefort,  Haller,  and 
others  ;  but  Linnaeus  always  objected  to  this  name,  as 
properly  belonging  to  an  infeft,  to  which  it  had  been 
appropriated  from  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  and  for 
which  therefore  he  retained  it  in  the  zoological  part  of 
his  fyftem,  preferring  Anthericum,  another  ancient  deno¬ 
mination,  for  the  genus  of  plants  in  queftion.  Of  late, 
however,  Juflieu  and  other  French  botanifts,  fome  of 
whom  never  heartily  aflented  to  the  above  decifion  of 
Linnaeus,  having  divided  his  genus  Anthericum,  have 
reftored  Phalangium  ;  and  the  genus  has  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  Ker  in  Curtis’s  Magazine  ;  but  not  by  the  late 
Mr.  Dryander  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  nor  by  Willdenow. 
The  fpecies,  at  any  rate,  have  been  already  defcribed 
under  the  articles  Anthericum,  Convallaria,  Heme- 
rocallis,  and  Ornithogalum  ;  fo  that  we  need  not 
repeat  them  here. 
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PHALAN'GIUM, /.  in  entomology,  a  genusof  infers 
of  the  order  aptera.  Generic  characters— Mouth  with 
horny  mandibles,  the  fecond  joint  with  a  very  {harp 
moveable  cheliferous  tooth;  feelers  filiform;  no  antennae; 
two  eyes  on  the  crown,  and  two  at  the  fides;  eight  legs  ; 
the  abdomen  generally  rounded.  There  are  twenty-one 
fpecies,  divided  into  two  fedtions. 

Of  all  the  infefts  of  this  order,  few  will  be  found  of  a 
form  more  repulfive  than  that  of  the  prefent  genus,  which, 
exclufive  of  its  fpider-likefhape,  is,  in  fome  fpecies,  armed 
with  weapons  refembling  thofe  of  the  genus  Aranea,  but 
operating  with  greater  malignity.  The  Phalangia  differ 
very  much  in  fize,  fome  being  very  minute  infedts,  while 
others  are  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  larger  kind  of  fpi- 
ders.  Some  have  imagined  that  all  thofe  threads  with 
which  the  grafs  and  ftubbles  in  autumn  are  covered,  are 
the  production  of  the  Phalangia.  So  numerous  are  thefe 
threads,  that  in  the  courfe  of  one  day  the  whole  furface 
of  the  ground  is  covered  with  them.  Their  ufes  to  the 
animal  are  probably  to  enfnare  its  prey,  and  to  aflift  it  in 
travelling  through  the  air.  Their  legs  are  uncommonly 
long,  and  flender;  when  caught  by  one  of  them,  the 
owner  parts  with  it  to  fave  his  body,  and  makes  off  with¬ 
out  much  apparent  uneafinefs:  this  is  alfo  the  cafe  both 
with  the  crab  and  lobfter,  whofe  lofs  is  quickly  repaired 
by  the  growth  of  a  new  limb.  No  experiments  have  yet 
afcertained  whether  the  power  of  reproducing  their  limbs 
may  not  alfo  belong  to  the  infeCts  of  this  genus. 

I.  Mouth  with  a  conic  tubular  fucker. 

1.  Phalangium  grofiipes :  feelers  four;  body  minute, 
cylindrical,  glabrous;  fhoulders  tuberculate;  legs  long. 
It  inhabits  European  feas.  The  body  is  of  a  dirty  red. 
This  infeCl  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  fhells  of  mufcles, 
and  deftroys  the  fifh.  See  the  annexed  Plate,  fig.  i. 

2.  Phalangium  hirtum  :  body  filiform  and  hairy.  It 
inhabits  the  Norway  ocean,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the 
laft. 

3.  Phalangium  fpinipes:  body  linear,  with  four  joints ; 
fnout  cylindric,  tubular,  defleCted;  feelers  four,  the  up¬ 
per  pair  chelate,  the  lower  pair  minute,  and  hid  beneath; 
eyes  four,  feated  on  a  conic  tubercle;  legs  long,  fur- 
nifhed  with  flender  fpines  or  briftles  at  the  joints.  Co¬ 
lour  dufky  black.  It  is  found  in  the  Norwegian  Sea; 
but  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  on  our  coafts.  It  is 
reprefented,  magnified,  at  fig.  2. 

4.  Phalangium  balaenarum  :  feelers  two  ;  body  ovate, 
red  on  the  back.  It  inhabits  European  feas.  Found 
under  ftones.  The  fucker  projects  ftraight,  is  obtufe  at 
the  tip,  with  a  round  perforation  ;  the  feelers  as 
long  as  the  fucker,  and  placed  at  its  bafe;  the  legs  are 
pointed. 

5.  Phalangium  fpinofum  :  feelers  none;  body  linear; 
fnout  long,  cylindric,  defleCted;  eyes  fixed  in  a  conical 
tubercle  on  the  top  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body  behind 
the  fnout,  placed  two  forward,  two  backward,  and  appear 
under  a  microfcope  flrongly  reticulated  ;  the  tubercle 
on  which  they  are  feated,  verrucofe  :  on  the  back  between 
the  hinder  pair  of  legs  is  an  ereCt  cylindric  tubercle, 
which  in  fome  point  of  view  might  be  miftaken  fora  tail; 

'  the  fummit  of  this  is  furnifhed  with  two  minute  fpines  : 
legs  long,  flender,  fpinous.  This  is  reprefented  at  fig.  3. 
the  tubercle,  with  the  eyes,  at  fig.  4.  the  foot,  at  fig.  5; 
all  magnified,  the  length  of  the  body  being  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Colour  rufous-brown.  The  fe¬ 
male  is  furnifhed  with  a  pair  of  long  jointed  appendages, 
which  originate  at  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax,  and  turn 
underneath,  as  defcribed  by  the  figure.  The  life  of  thefe 
antennae-like  members  is  for  holding  and  carrying  about 
their  eggs.  This  fexual  diftindlion  in  mod,  if  not  in  all, 
of  the  marine  fpecies  of  Phalangium,  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  noticed  as  fuch  ;  and  for  want  of  this  know¬ 
ledge  the  fame  fpecies  have  been  differently  defcribed. 
Thefe  female  appendages  are  very  confpicuous  both  in 
Phalangium  balaenarum  and  grofiipes ;  and  are  frequently 
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found  holding  a  quantity  of  eggs  agglutinated  to  each. 
Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  ix. 

II.  Mouth  without  fucker. 

6.  Phalangium  bicolor:  body  roundifli  and  black  above ; 
legs  very  long,  with  teftaceous  joints  and  tips.  It  is  a 
large  infedt,  and  is  found  in  Swiflerland. 

7.  Phalangium  morio :  abdomen  ovate,  black  beneath, 
and  bafe  of  the  legs  pale.  It  inhabits  Norway,  about 
rocks. 

8.  Phalangium  opilio,  the  long-legged  phalangium: 
abdomen  ovate,  colour  grey,  whitifh  beneath.  This  is  the 
moll  common  infedl  of  the  genus,  and  is  called  the  long- 
legged,  fhepherd,  or  harveft,//nrfer,  being  popularly  con- 
fidered  as  fuch,  though  differing  very  confiderably  from 
fpiders  properly  fo  named.  During  the  autumn  it  may 
be  obferved  in  gardens,  about  walls,  Sec.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  plump,  but  ffattifh,  orbicular  body,  and  its  ex¬ 
tremely  long  and  flender  legs,  which  are  generally  fo 
carried  that  the  body  appears  fufpended  or  elevated  to  a 
confiderable  height  above  the  furface  on  which  the 
animal  refts  :  the  eyes  are  fituated  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  refemble  two  very  minute  glafly  globules  :  the  colour 
of  the  whole  animal  is  a  pale  greyifh  brown.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  preys  on  the  fmaller  kind  of  infers  in  general.  See 
fig.  6. 

9.  Phalangium  cornutum  :  abdomen  deprefled;  man¬ 
dible  conic,  afeending  ;  feelers  refembling  legs.  It  is 
found  in  this  country  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  like 
the  laft,  to  which  it  bears  a  refemblance. 

10.  Phalangium  bilineatum  :  pale,  with  two  black 
dotted  dorfal  lines.  This  and  the  next  are  found  among 
the  rocks  of  Norway. 

11.  Phalangium  diadema :  thorax  with  an  elevated 
fpinous  tubercle  on  the  back.  This  tubercle  is  furnifhed 
with  a  large  eye  on  each  fide. 

12.  Phalangium  carinatuin:  brown;  abdomen  deprefled, 
carinate;  the  fore  legs  are  one-toothed  before  the  tip. 
It  is  found  chiefly  at  Drefden  ;  and  is  about  the  fize  of 
the  opilio. 

13.  Phalangium  bimaculatum  :  abdomen  black,  with 
two  white  fpots.  This  is  an  Englifh  infedf ,  and  is  defcri¬ 
bed  and  figured  by  Mr.  Donovan.  The  body  is  very 
fmall,  ovate,  and  black,  with  two  white  fpots;  abdomen 
furrounded  with  a  very  fine  fub-marginal  white  line; 
the  legs  are  long  and  black. 

14.  Phalangium  aranoides  :  claws  toothed  and  villous  ; 
body  oblong.  This  infedt  is  of  a  large  fize  and  length¬ 
ened  form;  colour  brown,  covered  with  downy  hair: 
the  clafpers  are  Abort,  but  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
animal,  and  the  tips  are  toothed  internally,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  bear  a  refemblance  to  a  lobfter’s  claw.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
and  of  Africa,  inhabiting  fields,  and  by  its  bite  producing 
moft  painful  fwellings  on  the  {kin,  and  even,  as  it  is  faid, 
lometimes  death.  Mr.  Herbft,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
the  Aptera,  has  ranked  this  fpecies,  with  fome  others 
of  a  fimilar  appearance,  under  a  diftindi  genus  by  the 
name  of  Solpuga.  See  fig.  7. 

15.  Phalangium  cancroides,  the  crab-like  phalangium. 
A  very  fmall  infedt,  of  a  reddifh-brown  colour,  and  of  a 
flow  motion,  occafionally  found  among  papers,  dried 
plants,  &c.  See.  Its  ftiape  is  obtufely  oval,  with  a  fliarp- 
ened  front,  furniftied  with  a  pair  of  very  long  and  large 
jointed  clafpers,  which  give  the  infect  acrab-like  appear¬ 
ance.  This  little  infedt  has  been  occafionally  referred 
to  very  different  genera.  The  celebrated  Swammerdam 
confidered  it  as  a  fpecies  of  Scorpio ;  and  of  the  fame 
opinion  was  the  ingenious  Roefel,  in  whofe  work  on 
ir.fedts  it  is  well  figured.  In  the  Fauna  Suecica  of  Lin¬ 
naeus  it  is  made  an  Acarus,  and  Degeer  inftitutes  for  it 
a  particular  genus  under  the  name  of  Chelifer.  It  is  a 
fpecies  which  feems  to  vary  confiderably  in  fize;  thofe 
which  are  found  in  our  own  country  rarely  exceeding 
the  length  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  while  in  foine  parts  of 
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Europe  it  appears  to  arrive  at  twice  that  length.  It  preys 
on  the  fmaller  and  weaker  kind  of  infe&s,  as  the  Termes 
pulfatorium,  the  larvae  of  Ptini  and  Dermeftides,  &c.  but 
the  abfurd  idea,  that  either  this  or  the  P.  acaroides  gets 
into  perfons’  legs  and  creates  humours,  is  certainly  with¬ 
out  foundation,  neither  of  them  being  furnished  with  a 
probofeis  like  the  Acarus  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  habits  of  Acarus  autumnalis  have  been  aferibed 
to  thefe  infefts.  That  little  creature,  almoft  invifible  to 
the  naked  eye,  abounds  in  dry  fummers  fo  much  as  to 
be  extremely  diftrefling  to  thofe  who  enjoy  rural  fports  5 
and,  where  the  habit  is  readily  excited  to  inflammation, 
dreadfully  inflamed  legs  will  frequently  be  the  confe- 
quence.  The  P.  cancroides,  fays  Mr.  Montague,  “is 
more  commonly  found  amongft  colleftions  of  natural 
fubjedts  than  elfewhere;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  four 
or  five  together  in  one  cafe  of  my  preferved  birds,  and  yet 
I  have  never  obferved  it  in  any  other  part  of  my  houfe.” 
The  progreflive  motion  of  this  infedi  is  very  flow  and 
uniform,  contrafling  its  arms  and  becoming  motionlefs 
when  touched.  This  curious  infedt  is  fliown  magnified 
at  fig.  8.  and  of  the  natural  fize  at  fig.  9.  The  following 
figures  are  all  magnified. 

16.  Phalangium  acaroides:  eyesonly  two;  body  oblong, 
truncated  at  the  pofterior  end  ;  thorax  fmooth,  gloffy, 
the  other  part  divided  into  eight  joints  befet  with  hairs  ; 
palpi  ftiort,  chelate,  and  porrefted ;  the  thumb  or  move- 
able  fang  much  hooked  at  the  point;  feelers,  or  more 
properly  the  arms,  as  long  as  the  body,  and  cheliferous  ; 
the  hand  ovate ;  fangs  (lender,  (lightly  hooked,  and 
fmooth,  but  furniflied  with  hair:  legs  eight,  each  provi¬ 
ded  with  a  pair  of  minute  claws  ;  thefe  are  alfo  hirfute  : 
eyes  two,  placed  on  the  Tides  of  the  head,  and  none  on 
the  top;  the  colour  is  chefnut;  the  length  one  eighth  of 
an  inch. 

For  a  very  interefting  defeription  and  correft  figure  of 
this  infedt,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Montague  in  Linn. 
Tranf.  vol.  xi.  “Although  it  appears  that  this  curious 
infedt  has  been  now  and  then  met  with  in  this  country  ; 
yet,  as  it  is  efteemed  rare,  and  is  fo  little  known,  fome 
further  accounts  of  it  from  perfonal  obfervation  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  curious  entomologift;  and 
fig.  10.  in  the  plate  will  at  once  convey  fome  idea  of  its 
ilrudture,  and  evince  that  it  is  perfedtly  diftindt  from 
either  the  Ph.  cancroides  or  the  lobfter-infeft  figured  in 
Adams  on  the  Microfcope,  by  Kanmacher,  Plate  XVIII. 
The  firft  I  obtained  was  from  Cornwall,  taken  on  the 
rocks  contiguous  to  the  fea  ;  but  I  have  fince  found  them 
to  be  very  common  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Devon.  In  an  old  (late-quarry  fituated  in  a  wood, 
and  now  overgrown  with  trees,  where  the  rays  of  the  fun 
can  enter  only  for  a  ftiort  time  in  its  diurnal  courfe,  I 
was  greatly  furprifed  to  find  feveral  of  thefe  infedts  adhe¬ 
ring  to  one  of  the  fiat  (tones :  they  were  not  expofed  on 
the  upper  furface,  but  lying  quiefeent  on  the  other  fide, 
with  their  arms  drawn  clofe  to  the  body.  This  difeovery 
induced  me  to  fearcli  for  more;  and,  by  turning  up  many 
of  the  loofe  (tones,  it  was  obvious  that  this  hitherto 
efteemed  rare  infedt  was  colonized  here  in  confiderable 
abundance.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  April  when  thefe 
were  firft  noticed,  and  at  that  time  they  were  fcarcely 
larger  than  Ph.  cancroides,  and  tender,  as  well  as  much 
paler  in  colour  than  the  fpecimen  from  Cornwall.  In  the 
latter  end  of  May  I  again  vifited  my  colony',  and  found 
them  equally  plentiful  and  increafed  in  fize,  but  not  one 
fo  large  as  the  Cornifli  Ph.  acaroides.  Rather  later  in  the 
year,  perhaps  about  the  middle  of  June,  I  found  one  in  a 
different  place,  but  under  a  (late,  that  was  not  much  in¬ 
ferior  in  fize  to  my  former  fpecimen  ;  and  circumftances 
prevented  me  from  vifiting  my  colony  again  till  Oftober, 
when  with  the  utinoft  fearch  not  one  was  to  be  found. 
From  thefe  circumftances  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
life  of  this  animal  is  extended  to  only  fix  or  eight  months, 
or  at  lead  (hort  of  a  year,  for  not  one  old  or  full  grown 
one  was  to  be  found  :  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 


eggs  are  depofited  early  in  the  autumn,  or  latter  end  of 
fummer,  and  are  brought  to  life  by  the  firft  warm  weather 
in  the  fpring.  LikePh.  biinaculatum,  the  Ph.  acaroides 
delights  in  dry  (hady  places  amongft  (tones,  efpecially 
(late.  But  aridity  as  well  as  much  heat  appears  to  deftroy 
both  thefe  infedts:  even  confinement  in  a  bottle  or  box 
is  ufually  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  Thus  the  temperature  of 
a  (late  expofed  to  the  folar  rays  would  inftantly  deftroy 
them,  from  the  great  abforption  of  heat  by  fo  dark  a  body, 
although  an  ant  finds  no  inconvenience  from  fuch  accu¬ 
mulated  heat.  I  cannot  conclude  without  obferving,  that, 
although  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  affix  to  the  infedt 
in  queftion  the  titles  by  which  it  is  generally  known,  yet 
it  mult  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  Linnaean  cha- 
radter  of  the  genus  Phalangium,  the  acaroides  can  have 
no  claim  to  a  place  in  that  family :  and  certainly  thofe 
who,  like  Fabricius,  have  confidered  it  as  a  Scorpio,  have 
not  mended  the  matter,  for  in  fadt  it  wants  all  the  effen- 
tial  charadters- of  that  genus;  the  eyes  on  the  back,  the 
pedtoral  combs,  and  the  articulated  tail  armed  with  a 
fpine.  De  Geer  has  inftituted  a  new  genus  for  it  under 
the  title  of  Chelifer,  to  which  the  cancroides  and  the 
other  fpecies  figured  by  Kanmacher  (hould  be  referred. 
It  will  be  obferved,  that  the  Ph.  acaroides  differs  from  the 
laft-mentioned  fpecies  in  being  deftitute  of  the  cleft  on 
the  infide  of  the  thick  part  of  the  claw,  or  rather  the  hand, 
which  is  fo  confpicuous  in  the  fpecies  figured  by  Kanma¬ 
cher,  and  which  fpecies  at  prefent  feems  to  be  the  only 
one  noticed  in  this  country,  although  that  author  re¬ 
marks  that  he  received  four  from  Holland  very  perfedh 

17.  Phalangium  Americanum.  This  is  extremely  al¬ 
lied  to  the  preceding  ;  but  differs  in  having  the  body  not 
truncate,  but  of  a  lengthened  form,  and  rounded  off,  like 
the  aranoides  and  mod  other  infedts.  It  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  America,  where  it  is  called  the  lobfter-in¬ 
feft.  Colour  pale  brown.  See  fig.  11. 

18.  Phalangium  hirfutum  :  feelers  ferrate;  body  fub- 
oval,  with  ten  angles.  It  is  found  in  this  country. 

19.  Phalangium  reniforme :  feelers  ferrate;  fore-legs 
very  long  and  filiform  ;  thorax  kidney-lhaped.  It  is  one 
of  the  largeft  of  the  genus;  and  is  a  native  of  the  hotter 
regions  of  the  globe,  being  found  in  Africa  and  South 
America.  It  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  very  large 
fpider,  with  the  thorax  rather  kidney-fhaped,  and  the 
abdomen  rounded:  the  legs  are  very  long,  and  the  palpi 
or  clafpers  are  ftrongiy  toothed  on  the  inner  fide  by  feve¬ 
ral  (harp-pointed  curved  proceffes:  the  firft  pair  of  legs 
have  all  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  antennas  ;  far  exceed¬ 
ing  the  reft  in  length,  and  being  of  a  (lender  or  filiform 
fhape.  The  whole  infedt  is  of  a  deep  chefnut-brovvn 
colour,  with  a  yellowifh  caft  on  the  abdomen.  Its  parti¬ 
cular  hiftory  feems  to  be  little  known  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  of  a  predacious  nature,  living, 
probably,  on  the  fmaller  infedts.  For  the  handfome 
magnified  figure  of  this  infedt,  we  are  indebted  to  Shaw’s 
General  Zoology.  See  fig.  12. 

20.  Phalangium  caudatum:  the  tailed  phalangium. 

Of  rather  fmaller  fize  than  the  former,  and  of  a  length¬ 
ened  (hape,  with  (hotter  limbs  in  proportion:  it  is  princi¬ 
pally  diftinguiflied  by  the  long  fetaceous  procefs  in  which 
the  abdomen  terminates  :  the  chelas  or  clafpers  are  large, 
and  toothed  on  the  infide  towards  the  tips.  The  general 
colour  of  the  animal  is  chefnut-brown  :  it  is  a  native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies;  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  lobfter  in 
miniature.  For  this  alfo  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Shaw. 
See  fig.  13.  -w 

21.  Phalangium  lunatum  :  feelers  very  long,  and  fpi- 
nous  at  the  tip;  thorax  kidney-ftiaped.  It  inhabits 
America.  The  feelers  are  four  times  as  long  as  the  body  ; 
they  are  fmooth,  except  at  the  tip,  which  is  very  fpinous. 

PHALANGO'SIS, /.  [from  t paha.y%,  Gr.  a  row  of  fol- 
diers.]  A  difeafe,  in  which  the  row  of  hairs,  compofing 
the  eye-lafhes,  turn  inward,  and  irritate  the  eye. 

PHALAN'THUS,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  founded 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  Partlienia.  (Seethe 
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article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  843.)  As  lie  went  to  Italy, 
he  was  Ihipwrecked  on  the  coali,  and  carried  to  Ihore  by  a 
dolphin;  and  for  that  reafon  there  was  a  dolphin  placed 
near  his  ftatue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  He 
received  divine  honors  after  death. 

PHAL'ANX,  f  [Gr.  and  Lat.  it  retains  the  Latin 
plural.]  A  troop  of  men  clofely  embodied. — I’ll  fpeak  no¬ 
thing  but  guns,  and  glaves,  and  ftaves,  and  phalanges,  and 
fquadrons.  Brewer's  Lingua. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  movelefs  as  a  tow’r, 

On  all  Tides  batter’d,  yet  refills  his  pow’r.  Pope. 

The  Grecian  phalanx  was  a  fquare  compact  battalion, 
formed  of  infantry,  fet  clofe  with  their  Ihields  joined,  and 
pikes  turned  acrofs.  It  confided  of  8000  men  ;  and  Livy 
fays  it  was  invented  by  the  Macedonians  ;  and  hence 
called  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 

According  to  Mauvillon,  in  his  Effai fur  VInfluence  de 
la  Poudre  a  Canon  dans  V Art  de  la  Guerre  moderne,  a  com¬ 
plete  phalanx  confided  of  16,384,  drawn  up  in  fixteen 
ranks,  and  each  rank  containing  1024  files.  This  phalanx, 
in  order  of  battle,  occupied  3072  feet  in  front,  and  48  in 
depth.  Mauvillon  defcribes  the  ancient  phalanx  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  executed  in  three  different  ways  :  The  Macedo¬ 
nian  phalanx,  by  the  leading  file  coming  to  the  right 
about,  and  remaining  fiationary  ;  the  other  files  moved 
behind  him  by  the  right,  and  as  foon  as  they  had  marched 
a  given  number  of  paces,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
difiance,  they  dood  in  their  original  order,  after  having 
faced  about. 

The  fecond  kind  of  phalanx  was  called  the  Laeedcemo- 
nian,  and  was  thought  preferable  to  the  fird ;  becaufe  here 
the  phalanx,  infiead  of  filing  to  the  rear,  marched  for¬ 
wards  to  the  direction  where  it  was  to  face.  The  leading 
file,  in  facing,  marched  by  thofe  that  were  in  his  rear; 
and  they,  as  their  turn  came,  alfo  faced  and  followed  their 
leading  files.  When  the  head  file  had  thus  gone  over 
twice  the  depth.of  ground  that  was  occupied  by  the  pha¬ 
lanx,  it  halted.  The  clofe  file  came  to  the  right  about, 
and  the  whole  dood  in  their  proper  direction. 

The  third  evolution,  which  was  called  the  Cretan,  Per- 
fian,  or  Chorceus,  was  performed  in  this  manner :  the  lead¬ 
ing  file  faced  to  the  right,  and  countermarched  ;  each 
fucceeding  file  did  the  fame,  turning  upon  their  own 
ground  ;  and,  when  they  had  marched  over  the  depth  of 
ground  which  was  occupied  by  the  phalanx,  and  dood 
where  the  clofe  files  had  been  dationed,  the  whole  halted, 
and  the  evolution  was  thus  completed.  This  was  rec¬ 
koned  the  bed  mode,  becaufe,  in  addition  to  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Lacedaemonian,  it  was  executed  in  half 
the  time  that  was  necefiary  to  the  other  two.  James's  Mil. 
DiB. 

Phalanx,  in  anatomy,  is  a  name  applied  to  the  bones  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  which  are  didinguifhed  by  the  nu¬ 
merical  terms,  fird,  fecond,  and  third,  reckoning  from 
the  metacarpus  and  metatarfus.  The  two  rows  of  carpal 
bones  are  alfo  called  phalanges;  the  fird  or  radial,  the 
fecond  or  metacarpal. 

Phalanx,  in  mineralogy,  a  term  ufed  by  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  and  fome  other  writers  on  fodils,  to  exprefs  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  columns  of  that  fort  of  foflil  coralloid 
body  found  frequently  in  Wales,  called  lithof  ration.  The 
lithodrotion,  or  general  congeries  of  thefe  phalanges  of 
columns,  is  commonly  found  immerfed  in  a  grey  done, 
and  occurs  on  the  tops  of  the  rocky  cliffs  about  Milford 
in  Wales.  It  is  ufually  ereX,  though  fomewhat  inclining 
in  fome  fpecimens,  but  never  lies  horizontal.  This  fol- 
fil  takes  an  elegant  polifh,  and  makes  in  that  dale  a  very 
beautiful  appearance,  being  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  com¬ 
mon  white  marble,  and  carrying  the  elegant  ftruXure 
vifible  in  the  fmalled  lineaments.  Woodward's  Coll,  of 
Foffils. 

PHAL'ARATED,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  phalaratus.~\ 
Adorned  with  trappings.  Cole. 

PHALARI'CA, /.  A  javelin,  or  long  dart,  of  a  parti- 
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cular  conllruXion,  which  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Saguntum,  when  they  fo  valiantly  dood  the 
fiege  of  it.  This  weapon  was  very  thick,  and  had  a  (harp 
piece  of  iron,  four  feet  long,  attached  to  it.  It  was  ufed 
either  as_a  weapon  of  clofe  attack  and  defence,  or  as  a  fire¬ 
arm;  being,  in  the  latter  cafe,  wrapped  up  in  tow  and 
pitch,  and,  when  fet  fire  to,  cad  out  of  the  balida  againd 
the  enemy’s  wooden  towers  and  other  machines,  for  the 
purpofe  of  confuming  them.  They  were  fent  with  fo 
much  force,  that  they  pierced  through  armed  bodies  of, 
men,  and  rendered  all  attempts  to  extinguilh  the  flames' 
ufelefs  and  unavailing.  It  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
a  pike  or  dart  to  be  thrown  by  the  hand.  James's  Mil. 
Did. 

PHAL'ARIS,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  ren¬ 
dered  his  name  celebrated  in  antiquity  by  his  cruelties  ; 
but  very  little  is  recorded  of  his  genuine  hiltory.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  born  at  Adypalea  in  Crete,  and  to  have 
been  banifhed  from  that  ifland  on  account  of  his  political 
intrigues.  He  went  to  Sicily,  and  by  his  abilities  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  fovereignty  of  Agrigentum  about 
571  B.  C.  Like  mod  ufurpers,  he  found  it  neceffary  to 
maintain  by  feverity  the  place  to  which  he  had  rifen  by 
force  or  fraud  ;  and  he  became  one  of  the  mod  deteded 
of  tyrants.  The  mod  famous  indance  of  his  cruelty  is  his 
punilhment  by  the  brazen  bull.  See  Perillus.  At 
length,  after  a  reign  of  16  years,  (Eufebius  fays  28,)  the 
people  of  Agrigentum,  no  longer  able  to  endure  his  ty¬ 
ranny,  rofe  and  put  him  to  death.  There  is  extant  a  fe- 
ries  of  letters  under  the  names  of  Phalaris  and  Abaris, 
the  genuinenefs  of  which  was  the  fubjeX  of  much  contro- 
verfy  about  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  between  the  Hon. 
Charles  Boyle,  aflifled  by  fome  fcholars  of  Chrid-Church, 
Oxford,  and  the  eminent  critic  Bentley.  Boyle,  who 
gave  an  edition  of  thofe  Epidles  with  a  new  Latin  veriion, 
Oxford,  1695,  made  fome  reflexions  upon  the  conduX  of 
Bentley  in  his  Preface,  which  induced  the  critic  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  prove  that  the  letters  were  fpurious,  and,  con- 
fequently,  the  labour  bedowed  upon  them  ufelefs.  Al¬ 
though  a  condellation  of  wits  appeared  on  the  other  fide, 
yet  folid  learning  and  acutenefs  prevailed  in  the  end,  and 
the  lpurioufnefs  of  the  Epidles  of  Phalaris  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  admitted.  Several  circumfiances of  his  life  deduced 
from  them  of  courfe  lofe  their  authority.  Ananotiymous 
Frenchman  gave  a  hiflory  of  Phalaris  in  1726  ;  entitled, 

“  L’Utilite  du  Pouvoir  Monarchique,  &c.”  which  is  for 
the  mod  part  an  abfolute  romance.  The  lated  edition 
of  the  Epidles  is  that  of  Valkenaer,  Groning.  4to.  1777. 

PHAL'ARIS, ,  f-  [from  the  Gr.  p«Ao?,  fliining.]  Ca¬ 
nary  Grass  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandri3, 
order  digynia,  natural  order  of  gramina,  or  grades.  Ge¬ 
neric  charaXers — Calyx  :  double,  one-flowered.  Outer 
glume  two-vaived,  comprefled  ;  valves  boat-lhaped,  com- 
prefled,  keeled,  acute,  almod  equal,  with  the  edges 
firaight,  converging  parallelly.  Inner  tvvo-valved  :  valves 
lanceolate,  acute,  pubefcent,  fmall,  incumbent  on  the 
back  of  the  corolla  at  the  bafe.  Corolla:  tvvo-valved, 
lefs  than  the  calyx:  valves  oblong,  concave,  acute  :  the 
innir  fmaller.  NeXary  two-leaved;  leaflets  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  hyaline,  gibbous  at  the  bafe.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  three,  capillary.  Anthers  oblong,  forked.  Pif- 
tillum:  germ  ovate  ;  llyles  two,  capillary,  connate  at  the 
bafe;  fligmas  villofe.  Pericarpium  :  none;  the  corolla 
grows  round  the  feed  like  a  crufl,  and  does  not  open. 
Seed  Angle,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  fmooth. — EJJential 
Charaaer.  Calyx  two-valved,  keeled,  the  valves  equal  in 
length,  inclofing  the  corolla.  There  are  twelve  fpecies. 

1.  Phalaris  Canarienfis,  or  cultivated  Canary-grafs : 
panicle  awnlefs,  fubovate,  fpike-lhaped  ;  calycine  glumes 
boat-lhaped,  entire;  corolla  four-valved;  outer  valves 
lanceolate  fmooth,  inner  villofe.  Root  annual.  Culm 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  upright,  round, 
flriated,  fwelling  a  little  at  the  joints,  and  at  the  lower 
ones  often  branching.  Leaves  almod  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  of  a  lively  green,  with  fomethingof  a  glaucous. 
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hue;  they  grow  upright,  are  (harp-pointed,  roughifh 
about  the  edge,  and  have  at  thebafe  a  very  thin  pellucid 
membrane  or  ligule:  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  leaf 
(wells  out  like  a  (pathe,  completely  involving  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  head  of  flowers  whilft  young.  This  is  (ingle, 
large,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  has  a  fmall  linear 
(lieathlefs  leaf  at  the  bafe  of  it.  Valves  of  the  calyx  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  corolla,  with  two  green  ribs  on 
each  tide  ;  within  thefe  are  two  other  fmall  white  (kinny 
valves,  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  inner  valves 
of  the  corolla,  the  larger  valve  of  which  is  hairy,  the 
other  only  fo  along  its  back.  The  neftary  is  two  fle(hy 
concave  pear-(haped  fubftances  on  the  outfide  the  bafe  of 
the  corolla.  Seed  marked  with  a  blackilh-brown  line  at 
one  edge,  and  having  a  little  (hield  at  the  bafe  of  the 
other;  it  continues  covered  with  the  corolla,  one  valve 
of  which  almoft  wholly  embraces  the  other.  This  cover 
varies  much  in  colour,  being  milk-white,  ftraw-coloured, 
a(h-coloured,  livid,  bay, cheftnut, and  even  black;  but  it 
is  always  very  fmooth  and  (hining. 

Canary-grafs  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  iflands ;  but  is 
now  found  in  a  wild  (late  in  Britain,  Flanders,  HefTe,  Si- 
lefia,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  our  circumnavigators  alfo 
difcovered  it  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  not  mentioned  as  an 
indigenous  plant  with  us  by  any  of  our  old  authors ;  not 
even  in  the  third  edition  of  Ray’s  Synopfis  (1724).  It 
does  not  feem  to  be  found  in  our  idand,  except  about 
dunghills,  or  by  road-fides,  in  places  where  it  may  have 
been  thrown  out  among  the  rubbifh,  or  cafually  dropped 
by  birds.  Dr.  Withering  mentions  that  it  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  Ballard  in  New’s-wood,  adjoining  to  Malvern, 
Worcefterfhire.  Dr.  Sibthorp  obferved  it  behind  the  Ob- 
fervarory  at  Oxford  ;  and  Dr.  Milne  near  New  Crofs,  on 
the  Maidftone  road,  by  Deptford  Creek,  and  in  Charlton 
Wood.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft  ;  and  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  for  the  fake  of  the  feeds,  which  are  the  bed;  food  for 
the  canary  and  other  fmall  birds. 

2.  Phalaris  aquatica,  or  water  Canary-grafs:  panicle 
awnlefs,  cylindrical;  fpike-fhaped  ;  calycine  glumes  boat- 
(haped,  fomewhat  toothletted  ;  corolla  three- valved,  in¬ 
ner  valves  villofe,  outer  minute,  awl-(haped.  Root  an¬ 
nual,  according  to  Linnaeus  ;  perennial  and  bulbous,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Desfontaines.  Culm  reedy.  From  the  fwel- 
ling  (heath  of  the  upper  leaf  id'ues  one  fmooth  thick 
fpike-fhaped  panicle  of  an  oblong-ovate  form.  The 
glumes  are  lanceolate,  fmooth,  keeled,  and  marked  with 
a  nerve  on  each  dde,  pretty  much  like  thofe  of  the  prece¬ 
ding.  Retzius  defcribes  his  Ph.  minor  as  an  annual 
grafs,  refembling  Ph.  canariends,  but  fmaller,  the  panicle 
narrower,  and  not  ventricofe.  The  feeds  were  fent  him 
under  the  name  of  Ph.  tuberofa,  but  the  root  has  no  tu¬ 
bers.  Native  of  Egypt.  Introduced  in  1778  by  Monf. 
Thouin.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

3.  Phalaris  Capenfis,  or  Cape  Canary-grafs:  panicle 
fpiked,  ovate  ;  glumes  entire  ;  culm  jointed,  decumbent. 
This  is  an  annual  grafs,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

4*  Phalaris  bulbofa,  or  bulbous  Canary-grafs:  panicle 
awnlefs,  cylindrical,  fpike-fhaped  ;  calycine  glumes  boat- 
(haped,  toothed;  corolla  two-valved,  fmooth  ;  root  bul¬ 
bous.  Culm  a  foot  high,  fwelling  out  at  the  bafe,  com¬ 
monly  into  three  round  bulbs,  one  above  another,  the 
lower  having  filiform  fibres  at  the  bottom.  Leaves  for 
an  inch  and  more  having  a  ventricofe  (heath,  above  which 
they  grow  upright,  and  are  lanceolate  and  acute.  Flowers 
in  a  clofe  cylindrical  fpi ke-like  panicle  ;  each  on  a  fhort 
pedicel.  It  differs  from  Ph.  canarienfis  in  having  a  more 
(lender  fpike,  of  a  cylindric  (liape.  The  feeds  are  only 
half  the  (ize,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  do  not  adhere  to  the 
glume.  The  feeds  are  gathered  by  the  Moors,  and  fent 
Europe.  Native  of  Spain,  the  Levant,  and  Barbary ;  in 
which  latter  country  the  roots  are  not  bulbous :  but  that 
in  grades  does  not  make  a  fpecific  diftinftion. 

Desfontaines  has  a  grafs  which  he  names  Phalaris  c«- 
rulefcens ,  and  to  which  he  refers  the  fynonym  of  Bux- 


baum  (4.  30.  t.  S3.)  attributed  by  Linneus  to  Ph.  aqua¬ 
tica.  It  has  a  loafer  fpike  than  Ph.  bulbofa,  and  the 
glumes  are  bluifh.  The  culm  is  upright,  naked  above, 
and  filiform  ;  the  leaves  fmooth  ;  the  fpike  branched, 
round,  loofifh;  outer  and  inner  calyx  two-glumed.  It  is 
found  in  the  arable  fields  about  Algiers. 

5.  Phalaris  nodofa,  or  knpbbed-rooted  Canary-grafs: 
panicle  oblong;  leaves  rigid,  rugged  at  the  edge;  the 
uppermoft  (lightly  ventricofe.  Spike  compaft,  ovate- 
oblong,  awnlefs.  Calyxes  ovate-oblong.  Native  of  the 
South  of  Europe. 

6.  Phalaris  dentata,  or  tooth-keeled  Canary-grafs : 
fpike  fubpanicled,  cylindric ;  glumes  ferrate  ;  culm  joint¬ 
ed.  This  has  the  ftature  of  Ph.  phleoides.  Culms 
fmooth,  with  (liort  leaves.  It  is  a  handfome  grafs,  and 
very  diftinft  at  firff  fight.  In  the  Supplement,  the  glumes 
are  faid  to  be  hirfute  ;  but  Retzius  fays,  that  in  his  fpe- 
cimen  they  are  fmooth  and  naked.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Phalaris  phleoides,  or  cat’s-tail  Canary-grafs:  pani¬ 
cle  nearly  cylindrical,  (pike-form;  glumes  linear-lanceo¬ 
late,  fmoothilh  ;  their  inner  margin  abrupt;  ftem  fimple. 
Root  fibrous,  perennial,  crowned  with  tufts  of  fpreading 
glaucous  leaves  which  endure  the  whole  winter.  Culm 
fimple,gerierally  folitary,  mod:  leafy  below,  round,  fmooth, 
purple  and  (hining  above,  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in 
height.  Leaves  (heathing,  linear-lanceolate,  rough  at  the 
edge,  their  (heaths  fcarcely  inflated,  roughifh.  Panicle 
folitary,  ereft,  denfe,  exaftly  like  a  fpike,  but  when  bent 
on  one  fide  it  feparates  into  lobes  or  branches  of  feveral 
flowers  each.  Calyx  nearly  linear,  fomewhat  conftrifted 
near  the  top,  purplilh;  valves  comprefled  pointed,  three- 
nerved,  a  little  divaricated  at  the  point,  and  furniflied 
with  a  white  membranous  margin,  which  at  its  fummit 
is  in  fome  degree  abrupt,  approaching  to  the  ftrufture  of 
a  Phleum;  but  it  cannot  be  confidered  as  fuch,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  drift  affinity  to  Ph.  arenaria;  from  which  it 
differs  however,  in  having  a  perennial  root,  a  branched 
or  panicled  fpike,  glumes  lefs  frequently  and  completely 
ciliate,  and  lanceolate  (not  abrupt  or  crenate)  petals. 
Dr.  Withering  obferves,  that  the  panicle  is  from  near 
two  inches  to  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  thick  as 
a  goofe-quill ;  and  Dr.  Stokes,  that  a  ftift' awn-like  thread 
rifes  from  the  bafe  of  the  inner  valve,  one  third  of  its 
length,  analogous  to  that  of  Auindo  arenaria.  Linnaeus 
regards  this  grafs  as  intermediate  between  Phalaris, 
Phleum,  and  Alopecurus.  Native  of  feveral  parts  of 
Europe  and  Siberia.  In  England  (irft  obferved  by  Mr. 
Lyons  in  Cambridgelhire ;  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Hem- 
fted  on  Chippenham  park  wall,  in  the  fame  county.  Mr. 
Crowe  and  Mr.  Woodward  found  it  on  Swaffham-heatb, 
in  Norfolk,  in  1780.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

8.  Phalaris  arenaria,  or  fea  Canary-grafs  :  panicle  awn¬ 
lefs,  cylindrical,  fpike-form  ;  calycine  glumes  keeled, 

uite  entire,  ciliate ;  culm  branched.  Root  annual, 

brous,  downy.  Stems  feveral,  dividing  from  the  crown 
of  the  root,  or  a  little  higher,  as  in  wheat,  fometimes  bent 
at  the  joints,  clothed  with  leaves,  the  edge  of  which  is  a 
little  rough  ;  their  (heaths  long,  inflated,  ftriated  and 
fmooth.  The  culm  commonly  very  little  exceeds  the  up¬ 
permoft  leaf, and  is  terminated  by  an  upright  rigid  fpike, 
fwelling  in  the  middle,  confifting  of  a  great  number  of 
ereft  thick-fet  flowers.  Calyx  green,  with  white  keel- 
ribs  and  margin  ;  valves  lanceolate,  gradually  taperingto 
a  (harp  point,  and  by  no  means  lopped  or  truncated  as 
in  Phleum  ;  their  keel,  and  fometimes  their  margin,  is 
ciliated  with  white  hairs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  two 
(hort  crenated  ftriated  petals.  The  ciliated  valves  diftin- 
guifh  this  grafs  from  the  preceding.  Native  of  feveral 
parts  of  Europe.  In  England  common  on  fandy  coaffs 
and  the  neighbouring  fields ;  as  at  Yarmouth,  by  Mr. 
Woodward;  in  Wales,  on  Newborough  fands,  Anglefea, 
by  Mr.  Griffith;  in  Scotland,  near  Prefton  Pans,  by  Mr. 
Dickfon  ;  more  inland,  on  Swaffham-heath,  by  James 
Crowe,  efq.  and  on  Newmarket- heath,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Hemfted. 
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Hemfted.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft.  It  is  repre- 
fented  on  the  annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  i. 

9.  Phalaris  afpera,  or  rough  Canary-grafs:  panicle 
awnlefs,  cylindrical,  fpike-form  5  calycine  glumes  keeled, 
gibbous  at  top ;  corolla  two-valved,  fmooth.  Root  an¬ 
nual,  fibrous.  Culms  a  fpan  high,  upright,  branched  and 
Iheathing  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  narrow,  naked,  (liort.  Pa¬ 
nicle  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill,  from  one  to  four 
inches  in  length.  Calyx  obcordate,  pale-green,  hard  j 
glumes  equal,  ventricofe  above,  terminated  by  a  dagger- 
point,  flightly  keeled.  Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
as  France,  Italy,  Sicily.  In  England  on  Gogmagog  hills, 
Newmarket-heath,  and  near  Bourn-bridge,  in  Cambridge- 
fhire  5  on  the  wall  of  Rofe-lane,  Oxford,  obferved  there 
by  Dr.  John  Sibthorp;  in  the  meadows  below  King’s 
Wefton,  near  Briftol. 

10.  Phalaris  utriculata,  or  bladdery  Canary-grafs  : 
panicle  ovate,  fpike-form  ;  calycine  glumes  boat-lhaped, 
dilated  at  the  back;  awn  longer  than  the  glumes.  Root 
annual,  fibrous.  Culms  feveral,  a  foot  high  or  more, 
round,  fmooth,  upright,  commonly  Ample,  marked  with 
paler  lines  vifible  with  a  glafs,  more  or  lefs  refracted  at 
the  joints,  which  are  from  one  to  three,  and  tinged  with 
red.  Leaves  two  lines  wide,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
fmooth  ;  with  long  fmooth  (heaths  :  the  upper  leaf  has  an 
inflated  (heath,  from  which  the  upper  part  of  the  culm 
iffues.  Diftinguifhed  from  all  the  other  fpecies  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  (heath  of  the  upper  leaf  widened  and  fwelling 
like  a  fpathe.  Native  of  Italy,  where  it  is  annually  fown 
in  meadows  about  Pavia  and  Milan  for  cattle.  It  flowers 
there  in  May,  and  is  called  maszuchello.  Dr.  Smith 
found  it  as  common  in  the  gardens  and  walte-ground 
about  Rome  as  Poa  annua  with  us,  flowering  iit  April.  It 
was  introduced  in  1777,  by  Monf.  Thouin  ;  and  flowers 
here  from  June  to  Auguft. 

11.  Phalaris  paradoxa,  or  briftly-fpiked  Canary-grafs: 
panicle  awnlefs,  oblong,  fpike-form;  calycine  glumes 
boat-ftiaped,  one-toothed  5  corolla  two-valved,  fmooth  5 
lowed  florets  end-bitten.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Culms 
a  foot  high,  feveral,  upright,  decumbent  before  flowering¬ 
time.  Stem  and  leaves  even,  not  pubefcent.  The  lower 
half  of  the  fpike  has  the  barren  florets  as  it  were  pras- 
morfe,  whence  it  feems  as  if  gnawed  off  by  infedts. 
Native  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary.  Forlkahl  lent  home 
feeds  of  it  in  1762.  It  was  introduced  here  in  1771,  by 
Monf.  Richard  ;  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

iz.  Phalaris  hifpida,  or  hairy-calyxed  Canary-grafs: 
fpikes  digitate;  glumes  rugged;  leaves  ovate.  Culms  ca¬ 
pillary,  decumbent,  eredfat  top,  jointed,  fmooth,  branched, 
a  foot  high.  Native  of  Japan.  Willdenow  remarks,  that 
it  is  fcarcely  of  this  genus. 

13.  Phalaris  arundinacea.  See  Arundo  colorata, 
vol.  ii. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  thin  in  drills 
made  a  foot  afunder;  when  the  plants  come  up,  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  foas  to  leavethem  at  near 
two  inches  diftance  in  the  rows.  Hoe  the  ground  three 
times  in  the  intervals  to  deftroy  the  weeds.  Three  gal¬ 
lons  of  feed  is  fufficient  to  fovv  an  acre  ;  and,  if  the  feed 
be  fown  by  a  hopper,  the  fpring  of  which  is  properly  fet; 
to  let  it  out  at  equal  diftances,  this  will  be  the  belt  me¬ 
thod  of  cultivating  Canary-grafs.  The  cultivation  of  this 
grafs  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  where  it  is 
efteemed  a  profitable  crop;  and  may  be  fo,  where  there 
is  water-carriage  to  London,  for  there  is  the  principal  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  As  this  feed  is  a  flow  grower,  it  is  liable  to 
be  overrun  with  weeds,  for  which  reafon  itfliould  be  fown 
after  clover  on  a  gentle  clay;  but  on  Itrong  foils  a  fallow 
is  the  bell  tilth.  It  is»in  general  a  valuable  crop  ;  and 
the  chaff  produces  better  and  a  greater  quantity  of  horfe- 
meat  than  any  other.  The  feed  (hould  be  fown  at  the 
end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  in  furrows 
twenty  to  the  rod,  and  fix  gallons  of  feed  to  the  acre. 
The  land  rauft  be  dunged  with  fifty  or  fixty  cart-loads  on 
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an  acre.  See  Agrostis,  Aira,  Arundo,  Briza,  Cen- 
chrus,  Crvpsis,  Cynosurus,  Leersia,  and  Panicum. 

PHALEM  PIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North  :  nine  miles  Couth- weft  of  Lille. 

PHAL'ERA,  J\  A  collar  which  was  worn  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  as  a  mark  of  diftindtion.  It  was  different  from  the 
torques  ;  the  latter  being  round,  and  clofe  to  the  neck,  and 
of  malfive  gold  ;  whereas  the  former  was  flat,  hung  upon 
the  bread,  and  was  merely  adorned  with  a  few  gold  nobs. 
The  phalera  was  indifcrimmately  given  to  all  officers  who 
had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  adtion.  According  to 
Perfius,  phalera  alfo  fignified  the  trappings  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  a  horfe. 

PHAL'ERUM,  in  ancient  geography,  the  molt  ancient 
port  of  Athens,  which,  being  found  narrow  and  inconve¬ 
nient,  was  fucceeded  by  the  more  capacious  harbour  of 
Piraeus,  conftructed  by  Themiftocles.  Phalerum  was 
diftant  from  the  city,  according  to  Thucidydes,  35ftadia, 
but,  according  to  Paufanias,  only  20.  It  was  from  this 
port  that  Mneftheus,  an  ancient  king  of  Athens,  took  his 
departure  with  a  fquadron  for  the  fiege  of  Troy.  The- 
feus  likewife  went  from  thence  to  Crete,  to  combat  the 
Minotaur.  Near  this  port  was  a  temple  of  Ceres,  a  term- 
pie  of  Minerva  Scirada,  fo  called  after  Sciras,  one  of  the 
prophefeffes  of  Dodona,  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  fome  altars 
to  unknown  gods,  different  altars  to  feveral  heroes,  fuch 
as  the  children  of  Thefeus  and  thole  of  Phalereus,  from 
whom  this  port  derived  its  name,  and  who  was  ranked 
among  the  Argonauts,  (fee  Demetrius  Phalereus,  vol. 
v.)  and  an  altar  to  Androgeus,  with  this  brief  inlcription, 

“  To  the  Hero.”  Here  Demofthenes  was  wont  to  de¬ 
claim,  to  accuftom  his  voice  to  furmount  the  noife  and 
roaring  of  thefea;  a  juft  and  lively  emblem  of  popular 
affemblies. 

PHALEU'CUS,  or  Phal^cius,/  A  kind  of  verfe,  in.  - 
ufe  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins;  confiding,  like  the 
Sapphic,  of  five  feet ;  the  firft  a  fpondee,  the  fecond  a  dac¬ 
tyl,  and  the  three  laft  trochees.  The  phaleucus  is  very 
proper  for  epigrams.  Catullus  excelled  in  it.  Its  origi¬ 
nal  author  is  not  known  ;  though  fome  have  faid  it  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  its  inventor. 

PHAL'LO-BOLE'TUS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Phallus. 

PHAL'LUS,  f.  [Greek.]  The  emblem  of  fecundity 
among  the  Egyptians.  It  was  very  fervently  worlhipped 
by  the  women,  efpecially  by  thofe  who  were  barren.  This 
cuftom  was  followed  by  the  Greeks,  and  feftivals  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  it  were  introduced.  Among  the  Hindoos  a  fimi- 
lar  emblem  called  lingam  is  ufed,  and  for  fimilar  purpofes. 
See  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  120. 

PHAL'LUS, /.  the  Morel  ;  a  genus  of  fungi,  w'hofe 
whimfical  conformation  bears  too  ftriking  a  relemblance 
to  the  Greek  ipaAAos,  to  be  overlooked  or  diffembled. 
Effential  generic  character — Fungus  even  on  the  under 
furface ;  a  network  of  cells  on  the  upper  furface ;  feeds 
in  the  cells.  There  are  feven  fpecies. 

1.  Phallus  efculentus,  or  efculent  morel:  pileus,  or 
cap,  ovate  cellular  ;  ftipe,  or  ftem,  naked  wrinkled.  Stem 
hollow,  naked,  white,  one  or  two  inches  high,  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Cap  entirely  united  to 
the  ftem,  from  the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s  to  that  of  a  fwan’s 
egg  ;  with  very  large  cells,  angular  like  a  honeycomb  :  the 
colour  of  the  cap  is  pale  yellow  or  buff  When  young,  but 
becomes  brown  when  old.  There  is  a  variety  which  is 
fmall  and  black,  found  on  the  fandy  heaths  of  Norfolk. 
Mr.  Sowerby  gathered  plenty  oT  the  blackilh  morels  at 
Newington  in  Surrey,  on  an  old  garden  ground  among 
fugar-baker’s  rubbifli.  The  morel  is  commonly  found  in 
woods,  under  hedges,  and  among  buflies,  in  a  loamy  foils 
and  fprings  up  in  April  or  May.  It  has  an  agreeable 
fmell.  It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  continent:  in 
Britain  it  has  been  obferved  at  Moor-Barns,  Trumping- 
ton,  Triplow,  &c.  in  Magdalen-college  walks,  Heading- 
ton-Wick  coppice,  and  Shotover  plantations.  Mr.  Jacob 
Rayer  found  fome  buff-coloured  fpecimens  on  a  bank  in 
O  Kent. 
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Kent.  It  has  been  obferved  at  Stone,  Swanfcomb,  &c.  in 
that  county;  at  Boughton,  Walcot,  Weekly,  See.  in  Nor- 
thamptonfliire ;  near  Afply  and  Outhorp  in  Nottingbam- 
(h  ire:  in  Scotland,  at  Blair  in  Athol,  in  the  woods  at 
Langholm  in  Elkdale,  ar.d  in  Logton  wood  near  Dal¬ 
keith,  See. 

According  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  in  his  elaborate  work  on 
Englilh  Fungi,  the  morel  belongs  much  more  properly  to 
the  genus  Helvella,  if  we  confider  its  texture,  duration, 
and  qualities.  It  is  well  known  and  much  efteemed  as 
an  ingredient  in  gravies  and  ragouts,  both  recent  and 
dried;  for  this  purpofe  it  may  be  kept  many  months,  or 
even  years.  We  are  informed  by  Gleditfch,  that  morels 
are  obferved  to  grow  in  the  woods  of  Germany  in  the 
greateft  plenty  where  charcoal  has  been  made.  Hence 
the  people  who  collefted  them  to  fell,  made  fires  in  the 
woods,  with  heath,  broom,  See.  to  obtain  a  more  plentiful 
crop.  Much  mifehief  having  been  done  by  this  praftice, 
it  was  found  neceffary  to  forbid  it  by  law.  Some  fpecies 
refembling  this  poffefs  a  keen  poifon  within  themfelves, 
and  have  often  been  miftaken  for  this.  The  real  eatable 
morel  is  therefore  reprefented  on  the  preceding  Engraving 
at  fig.  2.  and  a  fedlion  of  it  at  fig.  3. 

2.  Phallus  impudicus,  or  flunking  morel:  pileus,  or 
cap,  cellular  above,  even  underneath,  not  united  to  the 
flem  ;  ftem  perforating  the  pileus,  and  open  at  the  end. 
Roots  fibrous  ;  fibres  large,  round,  white,  creeping  a  little 
tinder  the  furface,with  white  globules  or  tuberclesgrowing 
to  them  here  and  there, which  when  full  grown  projeft  above 
ground;  and  appear  in  the  form  of  eggs,  a  little  flattened 
at  the  bafe,  fmooth,  the  fize  of  a  tennis-ball,  white,  and 
heavy.  On  the  burfting  of  this,  the  ftalk  rifes  up,  and  is 
about  the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb,  four  inches  and  more 
in  height,  a  little  crooked,  round,  white,  fpongy,  hollow, 
very  light,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  Cap  fomewhat  co¬ 
nical,  fitting  loofely  on  the  ftalk;  at  firft  fmooth,  folid, 
olive-coloured,  flippery  ;  foon  becoming  highly  fetid,  the 
cells  being  as  yfet  filled  with  the  matter  containing  the 
feed,  which  flowing  out  or  being  eaten  by  flies,  the  outer 
furface  appears  cellular,  the  inner  a  little  wrinkled,  the 
top  as  if  cut  off,  very  white,  oblong  and  open. 

Though  this  fungus  is  fo  intolerably  fetid,  yet  in  its 
egg-ftate  it  has  no  offenfive  fmell  :  the  odour  refides  in 
the  green  matter  which  fills  the  cells  of  the  cap,  and  is 
commonly  very  foon  devoured  by  flies,  particularly  the 
large  blue  flelh -fly.  It  remains  many  days  in  the  egg- 
ftate  before  it  burfts  through  its  wrapper;  but,  this  being 
done,  the  ftem  pulhes  up  with  amazing  rapidity,  attaining 
the  height  of  four  or  five  inches  in  a  few  hours.  This 
offenfive  green  matter  contains  the  feeds,  which  may  be 
feen  by  the  afliftance  of  a  good  microfcope.  Such  as  have 
courage  to  fmell  this  matter  clofely,  will  find  it  mueh  lefs 
difagreeable  than  at  a  diftance  ;  for  it  then  feems  to  have 
a  flight  pungency  like  that  of  volatile  falts.  The  wrapper 
is  filled  with  a  clear  jelly,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  but 
ftiffer;  within  this  is  found  the  green  matter,  and"  within 
that  the  young  plant.  When  it  lhoots  up,  the  wrapper 
and  the  clear  jelly  remain  at  the  root.  The  difagreeable 
carrion-like  fmell  of  this  fungus  has  occafioned  it  to  be 
called Jliuh-horn  in  fome  counties.  It  nouriflies  not  only 
feveral  fpecies  of  flies,  but  alfo  fnails  and  flugs,  who  are 
extremely  fond  of  the  flem. 

In  Auguft,  September,  and  Odlober,  the  (linking  morel 
appears  in  woods  and  hedge-rows,  in  fome  places  abun¬ 
dantly,  in  others  rarely  i  near  London  it  has  been  found 
(about  Hackney,)  in  Coomb wood,  Norwood  (and  in  the 
clofes  about  Streatham),  but  more  plentifully  in  a  finail 
fir-wood  on  Hampftead-heath.  Mr.  Woodward  found  it 
frequent  near  Bungay  in  Suffolk,  in  fandy  fituations  ; 
Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Kingllon  woods,  Oxfordlhire  ;  Morton  at 
Thorp-Malior  in  Northampton(hire ;  the  Rev.  Charles 
Abbot  at  Silfoe  and  Market-ftreet  in  Bedfordftiire ;  Ray 
at  Middleton,  in  Mr.  Willoughby’s  orchard,  Nottingham- 
fliire;  Sibbald  in  the  woods  at  Blair  in  Athol,  and  in  the 
fands  by  the  fea-fide  on  both  fides  of  the  Forth,  and  at 


Carubber-bank,  in  Scotland.  This  is  ftiown,  of  the  full 
natural  fize,  at  fig.  4.  and  a  ftnaller  variety,  exhibiting  the 
root,  and  alfo  the  green  matter  fpread  over  the  cap,  at  fig. 
5.  a  feftion,.diftinguifhing  the  different  layers,  according 
to  the  defeription,  from  the  Zoologia  Danica,  at  fig.  6. 

3.  Phallus  caninus,  or  red-headed  morel :  pileus,  or 
cap,  wrinkled,  red,  covered  with  a  greeniflt  matter,  conical, 
clofed  at  the  end;  ftem  yellow,  tapering  at  the  bottom. 
Volva  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg,  of  an  oblong  ovate  fhape, 
white,  fmooth,  gelatinous  within,  the  inner  coat  cut  off 
at  top.  Stalk  beyond  the  volva,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  in  length,  the  fize  of  a  large  goofe-quill,  round, 
filiform,  terminating  in  a  point  at  bottom,  cellular,  fome¬ 
what  tranfparent,  of  a  pale  orange-colour,  hollow  within, 
foon  becoming  flaccid.  Head  fitting  on  the  ftem,  feffile, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  the  fame  diameter 
with  the  ftem  ;  oblong,  a  little  pointed,  impervious,  and 
whitilh  at  top,  at  firft  of  a  livid  colour,  and  covered  with 
a  very  thin  ftiining  membrane,  under  which  is  a  final! 
quantity  of  a  greenifh  liquid,  almoft  without  feent  5  which 
being  removed,  the  furface  of  the  head  appears  of  a  red 
colour,  and  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  but  by  no  means  cellu¬ 
lar,  as  in  the  (linking  morel.  Mr.  Ehret,  the  celebrated 
botanic  painter,  in  company  with  Mr.  More,  firft  difeo- 
vered  this  fungus  in  woods  and  fhady  places  near  Shrewf- 
bury.  Mr.  Hunter,  gardener  to  the  earl  of  Mansfield, 
found  it  fparingly  in  Caen-wood,  and  communicated  it  to 
Mr.  Dickfon.  The  Rev.  Charles  Abbot  alfo  found  it 
about  Siloe  in  Bedfordftiire.  It  differs  from  Ph.  impudi¬ 
cus,  in  having  no  pileus  properly  fpeaking,  but  the  part 
on  the  outfide  of  which  the  feminal  matter  is  lodged  forms 
a  head,  which  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  ftalk,  differ¬ 
ing  in  its  ftrudlure  and  colour  :  this  head  has  a  wrinkled, 
not  a  reticulated,  furface,  within  thefe  wrinkles,  which 
are  not  very  deep,  the  feminal  matter  is  contained,  and 
covered  by  a  very  thin  membrane.  The  ftrudture  of  the 
head  in  this  fpecies  by  no  means  agrees  with  Linnaeus’s 
generic  character  of  Phallus. 

4.  Phallus  cancellatus,  or  latticed  morel:  ftalk  cylin¬ 
drical,  even  ;  head  reticulated,  impervious.  Native  of 
Sweden,  in  barren  moffy  ground,  as  well  as  of  mountains 
in  Tufcany,  having  been  found  by  Tozzi,  who  fent  a 
figure  of  it  to  Petiver,  in  woods  about  the  celebrated  mo- 
nailery  of  Valombrofa.  Its  feent  is  reported  to  be  agree¬ 
able,  and  like  fome  of  the  Orchis  tribe. 

5.  Phallus  indufiatus,  or  veiled  (link-horn  :  ftalk  round, 
cellular,  with  a  net-like  veil;  head  roundilh,  reticulated, 
pervious.  The  plant  which  Ventenat  deferibes  was  found 
abundantly  in  the  French  fettlements  at  Guiana,  by  Vail- 
lant,  father  of  the  romantic  African  traveller,  in  the  year 
1755.  The  ftalk  is  fix  inches  high,  milk-white,  tubular, 
its  furface  covered  with  blifters,  which  at  length  burft, 
and  become  cells.  Head  bell-ftiaped,  conne&ed  only  at 
the  top,  reticulated,  or  like  a  honey-comb,  of  a  deep 
blue,  the  elevated  reticulations  white.  From  the  lower 
margin  of  the  head  hangs  down  an  ample  very  tender  net- 
like  veil,  at  firft  white,  then  reddifli,  gradually  expanded, 
and  finally  reaching  to  the  ground,  which  is  the  greateft 
peculiarity  of  this  fpecies.  Rumphius’s  Amboyna-plant 
does  not  appear  to  us  fpecifically  different;  but  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  it  a  very  intolerable  feent,  which  Vaillant  did 
not  obferve,  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  held  in  abhorrence  by  the 
Malays,  who  ingenioufly  imagine  this  fungus  to  fpring 
from  the  urine  of  demons.  Dr.  Buchanan  found  in  Upper 
Nepaul,  in  Auguft,  a  fingle  fpecimen  which  anfwers  to  the 
above  defeription,  but  which  decayed  before  he  could 
have  it  delineated.  In  this,  the  head  was  livid,  the  veil 
of  a  pale  ftraw-colour;  but  probably  thefe  parts  may  un¬ 
dergo  changes  in  this  refpedt  during  their  rapid  growth. 

6.  Phallus  Mokufin,  or  Chinefe  ftink-horn  :  ftalk  with 
five  angles  ;  head  acute,  in  five  deep  cohering  fegments. 
Grows  on  the  old  decaying  roots  of  mulberry-trees  in 
China.  Father  Cibot,  one  of  the  miflionaries,  obferved  it 
about  Pekin,  and  fent  a  full  account,  with  excellent  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  plant,  to  the  Academy  of  Peterlburg.  Its 
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growth  is  rapid,  fize  rather  inferior  to  the  lad,  and  fcent 
very  offenlive.  The  volva  refembles  that  of  Ph.  cnninus. 
Stalk  rather  curved,  hollow,  very  tender  and  cellular,  of 
a  delicate  flefh-colour  at  the  bafe,  which  becomes  deeper 
afterwards.  The  greatelt  peculiarity  of  this  fpecies  is  the 
(talk  having  five  angles,  and  the  red  head  being  deeply 
divided  into  as  many  oblong  portions,  all  cohering,  and 
cemented,  as  it  were,  by  the  greenifh  vifcid  fluid  which 
envelopes  the  feeds.  Infers  are  faid  to  devour  this  fun¬ 
gus  as  loon  as  it  comes  in  their  way.  It  is  reported  to  vary 
greatly  in  fize  in  various  parts  of  China;  and  in  fome 
to  be  eatable,  though  in  others  poifonous.  Perhaps  fe- 
veral  fpecies  are  confounded  under  the  above  name.  The 
afhes  of  the  burnt  fungus  are  elteemed  ferviceable  if 
fprinkled  over  cancerous  ulcers. 

7.  Phallus  Hadriani,  or  finooth  Dutch  ftink-horn  : 
(talk  cylindrical,  fpotted  with  grey;  head  fmooth  and 
even,  with  a  prominent  dilated  orifice.  This  is  faid  by 
Dodonaeus  to  grow  on  the  fand-hills  which  border  the 
coaft  of  Holland,  amongft  carices.  It  is  reprefented  with 
a  double  volva,  an  even,  not  cellular,  ftalk  and  head,  the 
latter  with  a  prominent  wide  mouth.  As  no  recent  au¬ 
thor  feems  to  have  ebferved  this  fpecies,  uje  cannot  but 
fuppofe  it  a  variety,  or  perhaps  mifreprefentation,  of  the 
Ph.  fcetidus,  which  is  found  on  our  Norfolk  coafl,  oppo- 
fite  to  Holland,  in  the  fituations  mentioned.  The  fpecific 
name  alludes  to  Hadrianus  Junius,  who  has  defcribed  the 
plant  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes  printed  by  Dodonseus. 

PHAL'SBURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurte,  founded  in  the  year  1570,  and  fortified  by 
Vauban  in  the  year  1680  :  four  miles  eaftnorth-eaft  of 
Sarrebourg,  four  weft  of  Savern. 

PHAL'FI,  or  Phaltiel,  fon  of  Lailh.  He  married 
Michal,  after  Saul  had  taken  her  from  David,  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  44.)  but  David  afterwards  took  her  away  from 
Phalti ;  (2  Sam.  iii.  15.)  She  may  be  confidered  as  di¬ 
vorced  from  David  after  the  circumftance  mentioned 
2  Sam.  vi.  20-23.  and  ^ m d  no  child  until  the  day  of  her 
death ,  i.  e.  by  David:  but  we  read  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8-14.)  of 
“  the  five  fons  of  Michal,  whom  Jhe  brought  up  for  Adried 
the  fon  of  Barzillai,”  and  whom  the  king  delivered  up, 
with  two  other  of  Saul’s  grandfons,  to  the  Gibeonites,  to 
be  hanged  before  the  Lord;  after  which  we  are  told  that 
God  was  intreatedfor  the  land. 

PHA'NAiUS,  a  promontory  of  the  ifland  of  Chios, 
famous  for  its  wines.  It  was  called  after  a  king  of  the 
fame  name,  who  reigned  there. 

PHANAGO'RA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Caucafus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  on  the  coafl:  of 
the  Black  Sea.  The  Tartars  call  this  place  Taman.  It 
has  no  harbour :  fixty  miles  eaft  of  Theodolia.  Lat. 
45-  N.  1  on.  36.  40.  E. 

PHAN'AUS,  one  of  the  names  of  Apollo. 

PHAN'ERA, /.  in  botany.  See  Bauhinia  fcandens. 

PHAN'OCLES,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Greece,  who  wrote 
a  poem  upon  that  unnatural  fin  of  which  Socrates  is  ac- 
cufed.  He  fupported  that  Orpheus  had  been  the  firft  who 
difgraced  himfelf  by  that  filthy  indulgence.  Some  of  his 
fragments  are  remaining. 

PHANODE'MUS,  an  hiftorian  who  wrote  on  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  Attica. 

PHANTA'SIA,  a  daughter  of  Nicarchus  of  Memphis 
in  Egypt.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  fhe  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  Trojan  war,  and  another  on  the  return  of  Ulyfles  to 
Ithaca,  from  which  compofitions  Homer  copied  the 
greateft  part  of  his  Iliad  and  Odyffey,  when  he  vifited 
Memphis,  where  they  were  depofited. 

PHANTASM,  or  Phantas'ma,/  [ phantafma ,  Gr.  and 
Lat.  f onto  me,  Fr.J  Vain  and  airy  appearance;  fomething 
appearing  to  imagination. — They  believe,  and  they  be¬ 
lieve  atnifs  ;  becaufe  they  be  but  phantafms,  or  apparitions. 
Ralegh's  Hijl. 

A  phantafm,  a  monarch©,  and  one  that  makes  fport 
To  the  prince  and  his  book-mates.  Shaltefpeare, 
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All  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantafma  or  a  hideous  dream.  Shakefpeare. 

PHANTASMAGORIA,/.  [Greek.]  A  term  which 
denotes  the  railing  of  fpe&res,  is  a  fpecies  of  magic  lantern , 
exhibited  on  a  large  fcale,  and  projecting  an  image  on  a 
femi-tranfparent  fereen  of  taffeta,  inftead  of  a  wall.  For 
the  principle  of  the  conftruftion,  fee  the  article  Optics, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  653. 

PHANTAS'TIC.  See  Fantastic. 

PHAN'TASY.  See  Fantasy. 

PHAN'TOM,  f.  [  fantome ,  Fr.]  A  fpeftre;  an  appa¬ 
rition.— -If  he  cannot  help  believing  that  fuch  things  he 
faw  and  heard,  he  may  ftill  have  room  to  believe  that  what 
this  airy  phantom  faid  is  not  abfolutely  to  be  relied  on. 
At  ter  bury. 

A  conftant  vapour  o’er  the  palace  flies; 

Strange  phantoms  riling  as  the  miffs  arife; 

Dreadful  as  hermits’  dreams  in  haunted  fhades. 

Or  bright  as  vifions  of  expiring  maids.  Pope. 

A  fancied  vifion. — Reftlefs  and  impatient  to  try  every 
overture  of  prefent  happinefs,  he  hunts  a  phantom  he  can 
never  overtake.  Rogers. 

As  Pallas  will’d,  along  the  fable  fkies, 

To  calm  the  queen,  the  phantom  filter  flies.  Pope. 

PHAN'UEL,  [Heb.  the  vifion  of  God.]  A  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Afher,  the  father  of  a  holy  widow  and  prophetefs 
called  Anna,  who  was  in  the  temple  when  our  Saviour 
was  prefented  there  by  his  parents.  Luke  ii.  36,  37,  38. 

PHA'ON,  a  young  man  of  Mytilene,  in  the  ifland  of 
Lefbos,  received  from  Venus,  as  fable  reports,  an  alabafter 
vafe  filled  with  an  effence  which  had  the  virtue  of  con¬ 
ferring  beauty.  Fie  had  no  fooner  anointed  his  body 
with  it  than  he  became  the  mod  beautiful  of  men.  The 
ladies  of  Mytilene  fell  defperately  in  love  with  him  ;  and 
the  celebrated  Sappho  threw  he  riel  f  down  a  precipice  be¬ 
caufe  he  would  not  encourage  her  paflion.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  killed  by  a  hufband  who  furprifed  him  with  his 
wife.  We  have  in  Ovid  a  Letter  from  Sappho  to  Phaon, 
which  Pope  has  tranflated  into  Englifh  verfe. 

PHA'RAs,  or  Phar.es,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in 
the  eaftern  part  of  Achaia,  on  the  river  Melas,  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  a  variety  of  beautiful  ornaments.  It  had  a  ftatue 
of  Mercury  Agoreus ;  and  oppofite  to  it  another  ftatue, 
which  reprefented  the  goddefs  Vefta;  and  it  was  famous 
for  its  oracles. 

PHA'RiE,  a  town  of  Meflenia,  on  the  Meffenian  gulf, 
north-weft  of  Cardamyla.  Its  foundation  is  alcribed  to 
Phares,  the  fon  of  Mercury  and  Philodamaea,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Danaus.  Among  otherdivinities  reverenced 
in  this  place  were  Nicomachus  and  Gorgazus,  fons  of  Ma- 
chaon.  They  had  both  governed  this  city  after  the  death 
of  their  father,  to  whom,  as  well  as  themfelves  was  attri¬ 
buted  the  art  of  healing  maladies.  Flence  arofe  the  vene¬ 
ration  paid  in  this  place  to  demi-gods.  Their  temples 
were  full  of  the  richeft  prefents,  and  almoft  conftantly 
emitted  the  incenfe  of  facrifices.  Hr-re  was  a  beautiful 
temple  of  Fortune.  Pbarae  was  fituated  at  the  diftance  of 
fix  ftadia  from  the  fea,  and  near  it  was  a  facred  grove  de¬ 
dicated  to  Apollo  Carneus;  and  in  this  grove  a  fountain. 

PHARAMBA'RA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Alia,  in  the  interior  of  Media,  between  Tigrana  and  Ta- 
chafara. 

PHA'RAMOND.  See  the  article  France,  vol.  vii. 
p.  649. 

PHA'RAN,  a  defert  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  near  Kadefh- 
Barnea.  It  was  in  a  place  of  this  defert,  called  Rothma, 
that  the  Ifraelites  had  their  15th  ftation. 

PHA'RAN,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  once  the  fee  of  a  biftiop,  of  which  little  remains 
at  prefent  befides  a  convent:  forty  miles  north  of  Tor. 

PHA'RAOH,  a  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
till  after  the  conqueft  of  that  country  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  See  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  290,  1. 

PHA'ROAH, 
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PHA'RAOH,  /.  A  game  at  cards.  See  Faro,  vol.  vi. 

PHARAS'TIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  the  interior  of  Media,  between  Phafaba  and  Curia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ptolemy. 

PHARA'THA,  a  town  which  was  fituated  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Arabia  Felix. 

PHARATHOU',  or  Pharatus,  a  town  of  Paledine, 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

PHARAZA'NA,  a  town  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Dran- 
giana. 

PKARBZE'THUS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  and  capital  of  the 
Pliarbaeithes  nome. 

PHARE.  See  Pharos. 

PHA'REZ,  a  man’s  name;  the  fon  of  Judah  and 
Tamar;  (Gen.  xxxviii.  27,  28,  &c.)  Tamar,  being  juft 
ready  to  lie  in,  found  herfelf  with  child  of  twins. 
One  of  them  appeared  fird,  and,  putting  his  arm  out, 
the  midwife  tied  a  fcarlet  thread  upon  his  wrid,  to 
didin'guifh  him  for  the  fird-born  :  but,  having  withdrawn 
his  hand,  his  brother  got  before  him  into  the  world  ; 
whereupon  he  was  called  by  his  mother  Pharcz,  i.  e. 
“  one  breaking  forth  ;”  as  the  other  with  the  thread  on 
his  hand  was  called  Zarah,  i.  e.  “  brightnefs,”  perhaps 
from  the  fcarlet  thread.  The  fons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron 
and  Hamul  ;  (Numb.  xxvi.  20,  21.)  Calmet  explains  the 
text  as  if  Pharez,  and  not  Zarah,  had  put  out  his  hand, 
and  drew  it  in  again;  but  the  text  is  clear  enough. 

PHAR'GA,  a  town  of  Arabia  Deferta,  near  the  Eu¬ 
phrates. 

PHA'RICUM,/’.  [from  Pharos,  whence  it  came.]  The 
name  of  a  famous  poifon  among  the  ancients:  it  was  laid 
to  be  compofed  of  many  ingredients,  but  we  know  nothing 
of  it  at  this  time. 

PHARI'GIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  promontory 
of  Greece,  in  the  Phocide,  between  Marathon  and  the 
foot  of  Mychus. 

PHA'RIS,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Laco¬ 
nia,  according  to  Paufanias,  who  fays  that  it  was  fituated 
near  the  river  Phellia,  on  the  route  from  Amyclaea  to 
mount  Taygetes.  From  his  time  its  ruins  only  have 
been  feen. 

PHARISA'IC,  or  Pharisaical,  adj.  Ritual;  exter¬ 
nally  religious,  from  the  feft:  of  the  Pharifees,  whofe  re¬ 
ligion  confided  almoft  wholly  in  ceremonies. — The  caufes 
of  fuperdition  are  plealing  and  fenfual  rites,  excefs  of 
outward  and  phanfaical  holinefs,  over-great  reverence  of 
traditions,  which  cannot  but  load  the  church.  Bacon. — 
Cynical  clouds,  and  phyrifaick  frowns.  Bp.  Taylor's  Artif. 
Handfoni. — Suffer  us  not  to  be  deluded  with  phanfaical 
wafhings  indead  of  Chridian  reformers.  King  Charles. 

PHARISA'ICALLY,  adj.  With  odentation  in  reli¬ 
gion,  with  dependance  on  external  rites. 

PKARISA'ICALNESS,  f,  Pharilaical  obfervance  of 
rituals. — Their  many  kinds  of  fuperditions,  and  phari- 
J'aicalnefs.  Puller  s  Mod.  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng. 

PHAR'ISAISM,  J’.  The  notions  and  conduft  of  a  pha- 
rifee. — That  was  never  cenfured  in  him  as  a  piece  of  pha- 
rifaifm,  or  hypocrify.  Hammond's  Pracl.  Catech. — 
Pride  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  fnape,  exalting  itfelf 
whether  in  Judaical  pharifafn ,  or  in  Gentile  philofophy, 
(hail  be  made  low,  and  fubdued  to  the  obedience  of 
Chrid.  Bp.  Horne's  Conful.  on  St.  John  the  Bapt. 

PHARISE'AN,  adj.  Follow  ing  the  practice  of  the  Pha¬ 
rifees. ^ — All  of  them  pharifean  difciples,  and  bred  up  in 
tl  eir  doftrine.  Milton's  Colajlerion. 

PHAR'ISEES,  a  famous  left  of  the  Jews,  who  didin- 
guifited  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the 
eiders,  which  they  derived  from  the  fame  fountain  with 
the  written  word  itfelf;  pretending  that  both  were  de¬ 
livered  to  Mofes  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  were  therefore 
both  of  equal  authority.  From  their  rigorous  obfervance 
of  thefe  traditions,  they  looked  upon  themfelves  as  more 
holy  than  other  men  5  and  therefore  feparated  themfelves 
from  thofe  whom  they  thought  finners  or  profane,  fo  as 
not  to  eat  or  drink  with  them.  Its  leaders  had  their  ap- 
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pellation  from  the  Heb.  t£n5>  either  in  the  fenfe  of  ex¬ 
pounding,  as  fetting  up  for  eminent  expounders  of  the  law, 
or  rather  from  the  fame  verb  as  denoting  to  feparate. 

This  fed!  was  one  of  the  mod  ancient  and  confiderable 
among  the  Jews;  but  its  origin  is  not  very  well  known. 
The  Jefuit  Serrarius  places  their  fird  rife  about  the  time 
of  Eldras  ;  becaufe  it  was  then  that  the  Jews  fird  began 
to  have  interpreters  of  their  traditions.  Maldonatus,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  not  allow  this  feft  to  have  arifen 
among  the  Jew’s  till  a  little  before  the  time  of  Chrid. 
Others,  perhaps,  with  more  probability,  refer  the  origin 
of  the  Pharifees  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Dr.  Light- 
foot  thinks  that  Pharifaifm  rofe  up  gradually,  from  a  pe¬ 
riod  which  he  does  not  adign,  to  the  maturity  of  a  fe£t. 
It  is  certain,  from  the  account  given  by  Jofephus,  that  in 
the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  the  high  pried  and  prince  of 
the  Afmonean  line,  about  108  years  before  Chrid,  the  left 
was  not  only  formed,  but  made  a  confiderable  figure  ;  and 
that  it  had  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  popularity  and 
power  about  80  years  before  Chrid.  (Jof.  Ant.  lib.  xiii. 
cap.  10,15,16.)  According  to  Bafnage’s  Hid.  of  the  Jews, 
book  ii.  cap.  9.  one  Aridobulus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
and  a  Peripatetic  philofopher,  who  flouridied  about  125 
years  before  Chrid,  and  wrote  fome  allegorical  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Scripture,  was  the  author  of  thofe  traditions 
by  an  adherence  to  which  the  Pharifees  were  principally 
didinguilhed  from  other  fefts.  At  any  rate,  the  feft  w’as 
in  great  repute  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour;  and  mud  have 
had  its  origin  at  the  fame  time  with  the  traditions;  and 
they  grew  up  together,  till  at  length  they  had  gained 
ground  fo  far,  that  the  traditional  law  fwallowed  up  the 
written,  and  thofe  who  were  the  propagators  of  it  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  Jewilh  nation. 

The  extraordinary  pretences  of  the  Pharifees  to  righ- 
teoufnefs  drew  after  them  the  common  people,  who  held 
them  in  the  highed  edeem  and  veneration.  Our  Saviour 
frequently,  however,  charges  them  with  hypocrify,  and 
making  the  law  of  God  of  no  efteft  through  their  tradi¬ 
tions ;  (Matth.  ix.  2.  xv.  1.  xxiii.  13.  Luke  xi.  39.)  Se¬ 
veral  of  thefe  traditions  are  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
Gofpel  ;  but  they  had  a  vad  number  more,  which  may  be 
feen  in  the  Talmud,  the  whole  fubjeft  whereof  is  to  dic¬ 
tate  and  explain  thofe  traditions  which  this  feft  impofed 
to  be  believed  and  obferved. 

The  Pharifees,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  held  a  refurreftion  from  the  dead,  and  the  exid- 
ence  of  angels  and  fpirits ;  (Afts  xxiii.  8.)  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jofephus,  this  refurreftion  was  no  more  than  a 
Pythagorean  refurreftion,  that  is,  of  the  foul  only,  by  its 
tranfmigration  into  another  body,  and  being  born  anew 
with  it.  From  this  refurreftion  they  excluded  all  that 
were  notorioufly  wicked,  being  of  opinion  that  the  fouls 
of  fuch  perfons  were  tranfmitted  into  a  date  of  everlading 
woe.  As  to  fmaller  crimes,  they  held  they  were  puniihed 
in  the  bodies  which  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  committed 
them  were  next  Cent  into. 

Jofephus,  however,  either  midook  the  faith  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  wilfully  mifrepre- 
fented  it,  to  render  their  opinions  more  refpefted  by  the 
Roman  philofophers,  whom  he  appears  to  have  on  every 
occafion  been  defirous  to  pleafe.  The  Pharifees  had  many 
pagan  notions  refpefting  the  foul ;  but  bifiiop  Bull,  in  his 
Harmonia  Apodolica,  has  clearly  proved,  that  they  held 
a  refurreftion  of  the  body,  and  that  they  fuppofed  a  cer¬ 
tain  bone  to  remain  uncorrupted,  to  furnidi  the  matter 
of  which  the  refurreftion-body  was  to  be  formed.  They 
did  not,  however,  believe  that  all  mankind  were  to  be 
raifed  from  the  dead  :  a  refurreftion  was  the  privilege  of 
the  children  of  Abraham  alone,  who  were  all  to  rile  on 
Mount  Zion;  their  incorruptible  bones,  wherever  they 
might  be  buried,  being  carried  to  that  mountain  below  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  The  date  of  future  felicity,  in  which 
the  Pharifees  believed,  was  very  grofs:  they  imagined, 
that  men  in  the  next  world,  as  well  as  in  the  prefent,  were 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  love,  each 
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being  re-united  to  his  former  wife.  Hence  the  Sadducee, 
who  believed  in  no  refurreftion,  and  fuppofed  our  Saviour 
to  teach  it  as  a  Pharifee,  very  fhrewdly  urged  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  difpofing  of  the  woman  who  had  in  this  world 
been  the  wife  of  feven  huffiands.  (Matth.  xxii.  23.)  Had 
the  refurredtion  of  Chriftianity  been  the  Pharifaical  refur- 
redtion,  this  difficulty  would  have  been  infurmountable; 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  people,  and  even  fome  of  the 
Pharifees  themfelves,  ftruck  with  the  manner  in  which 
our  Saviour  removed  it. 

To  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  authors  juft  quoted, 
we  (hall  add  a  judicious  remark  from  Campbell’s  Prelim. 
Differtat.  p.  429.  Among  the  Jews  “the  name  of  the  fedt 
was  not  applied  to  all  the  people  wdio  adopted  the  fame 
opinions,  but  folely  to  the  men  of  eminence  among  them, 
who  were  confidered  as  the  leaders  and  inftrudtors  of  the 
party.  The  much  greater  part  of  the  nation,  nay,  the 
whole  populace,  received  implicitly  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Pharifees;  yet  Jcfephus  never  ftyles  the  common  people 
Pharifees,  but  only  “  followers  and  admirers  of  the  Pha¬ 
rifees.”  Nay,  this  diftindtion  appears  fufficiently  from 
i'acred  writ.  The  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  fays  our  Lord, 
(Matth.  xxiii.  2.)  fit  in  M of e s'  feat.  This  could  not  have 
been,  fnid  fo  generally,  if  any  thing  farther  had  been 
meant  by  Pharifees  but  the  teachers  and  guides  of  the 
party.  Again,  when  the  officers,  fent  by  the  chief  priefts 
to  apprehend  our  Lord,  returned  without  bringing  him, 
and  excnfed  themfelves  by  faying,  Never  man fpake  like 
this  man;  they  were  afked.  Have  any  of  the  rulers,  or  of  the 
Pharifees,  believed  on  him?  (John  vii.  48.)  Now,  in  our 
way  of  ufing  the  words,  we  (hould  be  apt  to  fay,  that  all 
his  adherents  were  of  the  Pharifees;  for  the  Pharifaical 
was  the  only  popular  dodtrine.  But  it  was  not  to  the 
followers,  but  to  the  leaders,  that  the  name  of  the  fedt 
was  applied.” 

This  fedt  feems  to  have  had  fome  confufed  notions, 
probably  derived  from  the  Chaldeans  and  Perfians,  re- 
fpedting  the  pre-exiftence  of  fouls;  and  hence  it  was  that 
Chrift’s  difciples  afked  him  concerning  the  blind  man, 
Who  did  Jin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind ? 
(John  ix.  2.)  And  when  the  difciples  told  Chrift,  that 
tome  faid  he  was  Elias,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets, 
(Matth.  xvi.  14.)  the  meaning  can  only  be,  that  they 
thought  he  was  come  into  the  world  with  the  foul  of  one 
or  other  of  the  old  prophets  tranfmigrated  into  him. 
With  the  Effenes,  they  held  abfolute  predeliination  ;  and 
with  the  Sadducees  free-will  :  but  how  they  reconciled 
thefe  feemingly-incompatible  dodtrines  is  no-where  fuffi- 
eiently  explained.  The  fedt  of  the  Pharifees  was  not  ex- 
tingnifhed  by  the  ruin  of  the  Jewiffi  commonwealth.  The 
greatert  part  of  the  modern  Jews  are  ftill  of  this  fedt ; 
being  as  much  devoted  to  traditions  or  the  oral  law  as 
their  anceftors  were.  See  the  article  Sadducee. 

PHARKO'VA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk,  on  the  Niznei  Tungunfka :  528  miles  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Turuchanfk.  Lat.  61.  35.  N.  Ion.  106.  54.  E. 

PHARMACEU'TIC,  or  Pharmaceutical,  adj,  [from 
the  Gr.  (papp.uv.ov ,  a  medicine,  and  yio,  to  prepare.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  pharmacy,  relating  to  the  art  of  preparing  me¬ 
dicines. —  We  (hall  now  in  the  laft  place  have  recourle  to 
chirurgical  and  pharmaceutical  remedies.  Ferrand  on  Love 
Melanch. — The  apprentice  (hall  read  fome  good  pharma¬ 
ceutical,  botanick,  and  chymical,  inftitutions.  Sir  W. 
Petty's  Aclv.  to  Hartlib. 

PHARMA'CI,  J.  [(puppuvo  1,  Gr.]  An  appellation  ufed 
for  two  perfons  who  were  employed  in  the  iuftration  or 
purification  of  cities  among  the  ancients.  Thefe  were 
two  men,  acccording  to  fome;  but  others  fuppofe  them 
to  have  been  a  man  and  woman,  to  reprefent  the  male 
and  female  fex,  for  each  of  which  they  offered  a  facrifice. 
It  was  ufual  for  the  man  to  carry  about  his  neck  figs  of  a 
blackiffi  colour,  and  the  woman  fuch  as  were  white. 

PHARM  A'CIA,  J.  \_(pupp.av.£iu,  Gr.  from  (pappuvov,  a 
drug;  which,  in  the  Greek  writers,  is  ufed  both  fora 
poifonous  drug,  and  for  a  falutary  or  medicinal  one.  In 
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the  former  fenfe,  the  old  grammarians,  according  to  Eu- 
ftathius,  fay  it  is  fo  called  as  (pegov  avo;,  bringing  grief  or 
pain  ;  in  the  latter,  as  (pepov  uvo ;,  bringing  relief  or  eafe.] 
Denoted,  among  the  ancients,  the  art  of  effedling  ftrange 
and  wonderful  things  by  means  of  medicated  and  en¬ 
chanted  compofitions  of  herbs,  minerals,  &c.  Thefe  things 
themfelves  were  called  pharmaca,  fome  of  which,  being 
taken  inwardly,  were  faid  to  caufe  blindnefs,  madnefs, 
love,  &c.  Such  were  the  medicaments  by  which  Circe 
transformed  Ulyffes’s  foldiers :  others  infedted  by  touch  ; 
fuch  was  the  garment  Medea  fent  to  Creufa  :  others  fpread 
their  venom  afar  off,  and  operated  upon  perfons  at  a  great 
diftance. 

The  fame  word,  as  we  have  feen  denoted  al fo  pharmaca 
Joteria,  which  were  amulets  againft  the  former  :  fuch  was 
the  herb  moly,  which  preferved  Ulyffes  from  Circe’s  en¬ 
chantments  ;  the  laurel,  the  fallow-tree,  the  rhamnus  or 
Chrift-thorn,  flea  bane,  the  jafper-ftone,  and  many  others 
mentioned  by  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Orpheus,  in  his  book 
De  Lapillis.  Seealfo  Pott.  Archasol.  Grsec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 

PH ARMA'CITIS,  /’.  [from  1 puppuvov,  Gr.  a  drug,  or 
medicine.]  Cannel-coal;  fo  named  by  fome  authors,  be- 
caufe  it  was  formerly  ufed  as  a  drug. 

PHARMA'CIUS  SI'NUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  gulf 
of  Thrace,  on  the  Bofphorus  of  the  fame  name,  fouth-weft 
of  the  gulf  Baetycolpas.  A  confiderable  river  ran  into 
this  gulf. 

PHARMACOCKYM'IA,  f.  [Gr.  from  (puppuvov ,  a 
medicine,  and  yvpiu,  chemiftry.]  That  part  ot  the  che¬ 
mical  art  which  treats  of  the  preparation  of  medicines. 
It  is  fo  called  by  way  of  diftindtion  from  that  chemiftry 
which  is  wholly  employed  about  the  tranfmutalion  of 
metals  by  means  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone  ;  this  being 
called  fpagirico- chymia. 

PHARMAC'OLITE,  f  Arseniate  of  Lime.  Its 
colours  are  fnow-white  and  milk-white,  fometimes  inclin¬ 
ing  to  reddifh  or  yellowifn-white.  It  occurs  in  fmni!  re- 
niform  botryoidal  and  globular  maffes;  fometimes  it  in¬ 
crufts  other  minerals,  or  is  cryftallized  in  fmall  diverging 
capillary  cryftals.  Externally,  it  has  a  filky  glimmering 
luitre  ;  internally,  it  is  fnining  orgliftening.  The  ftrudture 
is  delicately  radiated,  either  ftraight, diverging,  orftellular, 
and  fometimes  fibrous.  It  yields  to  the  nail,  and  is  eafiiy 
frangible.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  2‘e,  Pharmacolite  is 
found  in  veins  in  granite,  with  ores  of  cobalt  and  native 
arfenic.  The  conftituent  parts  are, 


According  to  Klaproth. 
Lime  -  -  25.00 

Arfenical  acid  50.54 
Water  -  24.46 


3  00.00 


According  to  John, 

Lime  -  -  27. 28 

Arfenical  acid  46.58 
Water  -  23.86 


97.72 


PHARMACOL'OGIST,  J.  [from  < puppuvov,  and  Aoyof, 
a  defeription.]  One  who  writes  upon  drugs. — The  ofteo- 
colla  is  recommended  by  the  pharmacologijls  as  an  abforb- 
ent  and  conglutinator  of  broken  bones.  Woodward  on 
Foffils. 

PH  ARMACOL'OGY,  f  The  knowledge  of  drugs  and 
medicines. 

PHARMACOPOEIA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  (puppuvov,  re¬ 
medy,  and  woveiv,  to  make.]  A  difpenfatory,  or  a  treatife 
deferibing  the  preparations  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  medi¬ 
cines,  with  their  ufes,  manner  of  application,  & c.  We 
have  various  pharmacopoeias  ;  as  thofe  of  B.nideron, 
Quercetan,  Zwelfer,  Charas,  Bates,  Salmon,  Lemery, 
Quincy,  &c.  The  lateft,  and  molt  in  efteem,  are  the  Edin¬ 
burgh,  London,  and  Dublin,  Pharmacopoeias  ;  to  which 
we  may  now  add,  the  Paris  Pharmacopoeia,  as  to  which, 
fee  the  article  Pathology,  vol.  xix.  p.  47,  8. 

PHARMACOPCE'IUS,^/.’  One  who  prepares  medicines. 
Scott. 

PHARMACOP'OLIST,  f.  \_(pappuvov,  and  rruXtu,  to 
fell,]  An  apothecary  ;  one  who  fells  medicines. 
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PHAR'MACUM,  f.  \_^app.aMv,  Gr.]  A  medicament, 
or  medicine  ;  whether  of  falutary'or  poifonous  quality. 

PfI ARMACU'SA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  of 
the  iEgean  Sea. — Alfo,  the  name  of  two  fmall  i lies,  fiitua- 
ted  near  that  of  Salamina  ;  in  the  largeftof  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Strabo,  was  feen  the  tomb  of  Circe. 

PHAR'MACY,  /’.  [from  <pu,^ax.ov,  Gr.  a  medicine.] 
The  art  or  prafitice  of  preparing  medicines  ;  the  trade  of 
an  apothecary : 

Each  dole  thegoddefs  weighs  with  watchful  eye. 

So  nice  her  art  in  impious  pharmacy .  Garth. 

The  history  of  pharmacy  is  already  comprifed  with 
that  of  other  branches  of  medicine  under  the  article  Pa¬ 
thology,  in  the  preceding  volume.  In  a  loofe  fenfe, 
this  word  has  been  applied  to  the  art  of  prefcribing  medi¬ 
cines,  or,  more  clofely,  to  the  art  of  mixing  them.  The 
firSt,  which  belongs  to  the  medical  practitioner,  involves 
an  acquaintance  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  phyfic  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  principles  of  chemistry  on 
the  other,  and  is  in  faft  the  ultimatum  of  the  labours  of 
the  pathologist. 

The  art  of  writiijg  a  prescription  is  of  fome  confequence 
to  the  medical  practitioner  ;  for  nearly  every  article  in 
the  materia  medica  may  be  improved  in  its  effeCl  by 
j udicious  combination.  Firlt ;  Simples  may  be  increafed 
in  power  by  aflociation  with  articles  Similar  as  to  their 
effeCts.  Thus  fmall  dofes  of  two  or  three  different  purges 
aft  better  than  a  large  dofe  of  one;  and  this  rule  holds 
good  alfo  in  regard  to  diuretics  and  other  medicines 
which  operate  by  increafmg  fecretion  ;  but  we  have  not 
obferved  it  to  take  place  with  narcotics  or  Sedatives. 
Secondly  ;  As  many  articles  of  the  materia  medica  have 
twofold  operations,  one  of  which  may  not  be  requifite,  or 
•may  be  hurtful;  it  is  neceflary  to  covntera£t  the  aCtion 
of  fome  drugs.  Hence  we  conjoin  with  the  chief  medicine 
•another  having  a  property  direCtly  oppofed  to  the  one  we 
wifii  to  avoid.  Thus,  if  calomel  be  indicated,  and  yet 
violent  diarrhoea  be  prefent,  we  combine  opium  (which 
connteraCfs  the  purging  quality  of  the  calomel)  with  this 
medicine  with  advantage  ;  now  this  correcting  of  the 
fecondary  operations  of  medicines  is  of  very  extenfive 
application  in  the  art  of  prefcribing,  both  by  its  efteCt 
in  preventing  improper  aCtion  in  the  difeafed  parts, 
and  likewife  in  altering  or  correcting  the  naufeous  tafte 
of  fome  medicines.  Thirdly  ;  In  writing  a  prescription 
it  is  highly  important  to  know  enough  of  pharmacy  to 
prevent  our  ordering  immifcible  fubftances  to  be  made  up 
together.  It  is  no  lefs  important  alfo  to  know  fo  much  of 
chemiftry  as  to  prevent  us  from  ordering  the  combination 
of  Such  Salts  as  can  decompofe  each  other;  always  ex¬ 
cepting,  of  courfe,  cafes  in  w'hich  the  new  combinations 
enfuing  have  been  found  ufeful  in  practice.  Fourthly; 
A  plain  and  legible  mode  of  writing  prescriptions  is  to  be 
attended  to,  ieeing  that  the  phyfician  Should  leave  no 
excule  to  his  inferior  coadjutor  for  negligence  or  inaccu¬ 
racy.  The  particular  application  of  thefe  rules  are  of 
courfe  learnt  by  a  knowledge  of  the  individual  articles  of 
the  materia  medica  and  their  officinal  combinations  ;  for 
which  fee  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  Dr.  Paris’s  Phar- 
macologia. 

The  other  divifon  of  pharmacy,  viz.  the  mixture  or 
eompofition  of  medicines, is  a  mere  mechanical  operation, 
which  is  indeed  Sufficiently  eafy,  but  which  certainly 
requires  much  attention,  on  account  of  the  formidable 
accidents  which  may  follow  the  wrong  preparation  of  a 
prescription.  Hence  it  is  regretted  by  Some  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  pharmacy  is  not  now  in  the  hands  of  apothecaries 
who  are  its  legitimate  profeflbre,  but  is  chiefly  pradtifed 
by  retail  chemifts. 

Though  pharmacy  is  a  very  Simple  art,  it  requires, 
however,  more  attention  than  has  been  commonly  paid  to 
it:  for,  certainly,  the  Skilful  combination  of  medicines 
does  Supply  the  phyfician  with  many  ufeful  inffruments 
of  cure.  The  chief  points  to  be  infilled  on  in  pharmacy, 
are  cleanlinefs  and  Scrupulous  exadtnefs.  The  particular 


rules  for  each  pharmaceutical  combination,  as  pill,  mix¬ 
ture,  &c.  are  laid  down  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
a  book  Sufficiently  common. 

It  muff  be  understood  that,  befides  the  mixing  of  me¬ 
dicines,  pharmacopolifts  alfo  require  to  know  how  to 
prepare  many  fubftances  by  chemical  proceffes  ;  hence  it 
is  important  that  they  Should  well  understand  Che¬ 
mistry.  The  chief  operations  are  defcribed  under  that 
article,  vol.  iv. 

PHARMU'THI,  in  the  Egyptian  chronology,  one  of 
the  months  of  their  year,  which  anfwered  to  the  month 
of  April  among  the  Romans. 

PHARNA'CES,  a  foil  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
who  favored  the  Romans  againft  his  father;  but,  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Julius  Crefarand  Pompey,  heinterefted  him- 
felf  for  neither  of  the  contending  parties,  upon  which 
Caefar  turned  his  arms  againft  him,  and  conquered  him. 
It  was  to  exprefs  the  celerity  of  his  operations  in  con¬ 
quering  Pharnaces,  that  Casfar’s  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Senate,  “Veni,  vidi,  vici,”  was  written,  A.U.  C.  707. 
See  Pontus. 

PHARNA'CEUM,  f.  [a  name  taken  from  Pliny,  faid 
to  have  been  given  to  fome  plant  in  honour  of  its  difco- 
verer  Pharnaces,  fon  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus. 
But  what  the  ancient  Pharnaceum  was,  though  its  dried 
root  is  reported  to  have  improved  the  flavour  of  wine, 
commentators  have  conjectured  in  vain.  We  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  aflert  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prefent  Lin- 
nasan  genus;  nor  can  we  guefs  at  the  motive  for  its 
application  to  a  fet  of  plants  almoft  deftitute  of  any 
fenfible  qualities.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pen- 
tandria,  order  tryginia,  natural  order  of  caryophyllei. 
Generic  characters —  Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved  ; 
leaflets  fubovate,  concave,  fpreading,  equal,  permanent, 
coloured  within,  having  a  thin  edge.  Corolla  none; 
hence  the  edge  of  the  calyx  is  thin,  and  the  infide  of  it  is 
coloured.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  awl-fliaped,  the  length 
of  the  calyx;  antherae  bifid  at  the  bafe.  Piftillum  :  germ 
ovate,  three-cornered  ;  Styles  three,  filiform,  the  length  of 
the  Stamens  ;  Stigmas  blunt.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  ovate, 
obfoletely  three-cornered,  covered,  three-celled,  three- 
valved.  Seeds  numerous,  Shining,  orbicular,  depreSTed, 
Surrounded  by  a  fnarp  rim. — Effential  Char  after.  Calyx 
five-leaved;  corolla  none;  capl’ule  three-celled,  many- 
feeded.  There  are  fourteen  fpecies. 

1.  Pharnaceum  cervia.na,  or  umbelled  pharnaceum: 
peduncles  fubnmbelled,  lateral;  equalling  the  linear  leaves. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  differing  from  Moilugo  in  little 
elfe  than  the  number  of  Stamens.  Capfule  ovate,  thin, 
obfoletely  three-grooved,  Slightly  puftuled  by  the  project¬ 
ing  feeds;  partitions  in  the  middle  of  the  valves.  Seeds 
eight  or  ten  in  each  ceil,  fmall,  roundifn,  beaked,  marked 
on  the  back  with  a  Single  filiform  Streak,  very  fmocth  and 
Shining,  of  a  rufous-ferruginous  colour;  fastened  by  very 
Short  umbilical  cords  to  the  central  angle  of  the  cells. 
Native  of  Ruffia  and  Spain.  Introduced  in  1771,  by 
Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  in  June. 

2.  Pharnaceum  lineare,  or  linear-leaved  pharnaceum  : 
umbels  unequal;,  leaves  linear,  in  remote  oppositions. 
Plant  larger  than  Sperguia  arvenfis.  Stem  even,  proftrate, 
jointed  with  knobbed  knots,  dichotomoufly-branched. 
Leaves  feveral,  blunt,  even,  in  whorls.  Umbels  peduncled, 
terminating  and  lateral,  folitary,  irregular.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Pharnaceum  teretifolium,  or  round-leaved  pharna¬ 
ceum  :  leaves  filiform,  mucronate  ;  umbels  lateral ;  Stem 
ereCr,  frutefcent.  4.  Pharnaceum  mycrophyilum,  or 
fmall-leaved  pharnaceum:  tomentofe ;  peduncles  um¬ 
belled;  leaves  ovate,  roundish,  obtufe,  interwoven  with 
wool.  5.  Pharnaceum  marginatum,  or  bordered  pharna¬ 
ceum  :  leaves.ovate,  margined,  blunt;  flowers  axillary, 
feffile.  Thefe  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape. 

6.  Pharnaceum  fpergula,  or  bedllraw-pharnaceum  : 
peduncles  one- flowered,  lateral;  flowers  the  length  of 
the  leaves ;  Item  deprelfed.  Root  annual.  Stems  herba¬ 
ceous,  procumbent,  dichotomous,  jointed,  round,  even. 

Leaves 
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Leaves  in  whorls,  four  or  five,  unequal  in  fize,  fubpetioled, 
fomevvhat  flefiiy,  elliptic-lanceolate, even,  ffiarpiffi,  rugged 
at  the  edge,  fcarcely  veinlefs.  The  plant  in  its  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  very  much  refembles  Illecebrum  ficoideum; 
the  petals  refemble  greatly  thofe  of  Glinus  lotoides.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  of  Cochinchina,  ac¬ 
cording  toLoureiro. 

7.  Pharnaceum  glomeratum,  or  glomerated  pharna- 
ceum  :  flowers  glomerate  5  Item  fiexuofe  ;  leaves  linear. 
Root  annual.  Stems  herbaceous,  even,  fiexuofe.  Leaves 
very  many,  in  whorls,  acute,  fmooth,  even.  Flowers 
very  minute,  few  in  a  whorl,  peduncled,  belides  the  little 
leafy  glomerate  umbel.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  Mol* 
lugo. 

8.  Pharnaceum  ferpyllifolium,  or  thyme-leaved  phar¬ 
naceum:  peduncles  one-flowered  ;  axillary;  leaves  ovate, 
blunt.  This  is  a  tender  annual  plant,  with  the  leaves 
and  Hem  fmaller  than  in  Plerniaria  glabra.  Stems 
branched,  dichotomous,  filiform,  jointed,  fmooth. 
Leaves  oppofite  or  feveral,  petioled,  many  times  fhorter 
than  the  internodes;  peduncles  lateral,  capillary,  the 
length  of  the  leaves. 

9.  Pharnaceum  quadrangulare,  or  quadrangular  phar¬ 
naceum  :  fubfruticofe ;  leaves  linear,  imbricate  in  four 
rows.  The  Items  of  this  are  fomewhat  fhrubby,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  an  Erica.  Leaves  awl-fliaped,  minute, 
even.  Flowers  white,  on  the  outfide  green. 

10.  Pharnaceum  incanum,  or  hoary  pharnaceum  :  com¬ 
mon  peduncles,  very  long  ;  leaves  linear ;  ftipules  hairy. 
This  alfo  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  with  an  upright  proliferous 
item.  Branches  whitifh,  with  tunicated  ftipules.  Leaves 
fcattered,  even,  folitary,  fpreading.  Flowers  white, 
green  on  the  outfide.  Introduced  in  1782,  by  George 
Wynch,  efq. 

n.  Pharnaceum  albens, or  feven-cornered  pharnaceum: 
common  peduncles  very  long;  leaves  linear,  without 
ftipules.  This  is  a  little  flirub  with  white  Items.  Leaves 
oppofite,  fpreading,  with  the  oppofitions  remote. 

12.  Pharnaceum  dichotomum,  or  forked  pharnaceum: 
peduncles  axillary,  elongated,  dichotomous;  leaves  in 
whorls,  linear.  This  and  the  five  fpecies  preceding  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  tenth  is  alfo  a 
native  of  Cochinchina,  according  to  Loureiro.  The 
prefent  fpecies  is  an  annual  plant,  and  was  introduced  in 
1783,  by  John  earl  of  Bute.  It  flowers  in  July. 

13.  Pharnaceum  diftichum,  or  double-cluftered  pharna¬ 
ceum  :  racemes  two-parted,  fiexuofe;  leaves  fublinear, 
pubefeent.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

14.  Pharnaceum  cordifolium,  or  heart-leaved  pharna¬ 
ceum  :  racemes  two-parted,  terminating  ;  leaves  obcord- 
ate.  Stems  herbaceous,  a  foot  high,  proftrate,  even, 
knobbed  at  the  joints;  branches  alternate.  Leaves 
numerous,  in  whorls,  fmooth,  quite  entire,  much  fhorter 
than  the  internodes.  Flowers  white,  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
Spergula  arvenfis.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

PHARNA'CIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Phrygia. 

PHA'ROS,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  about  feven  furlongs  diftant  from  the  continent. 
It  was  joined  to  the  Egyptian  fliore  with  a  caufeway  by 
Dexiphanes,  B.  C.  284.  and  upon  it  was  built  a  celebra¬ 
ted  tower,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Philadel- 
phus,  by  Softratus  the  fon  of  Dexiphanes.  This  tower, 
which  was  called  the  Tower  of  Pharos,  and  which  palled 
for  one  of  ihe  feven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  built 
with  white  marble,  and  could  be  feen  at  the  dillance  of  a 
hundred  miles.  On  the  top,  fires  were  conftantly  kept  to 
diredf  failors  in  the  bay,  which  was  dangerous  and  diffi¬ 
cult  of  accefs.  There  was  this  infeription  upon  it, 
“  King  Ptolemy  to  the  Gods  the  Saviours,  for  the  Benefit 
of  Sailors  but  Softratus  the  archite<5l,  wiffiing  to  claim 
all  the  glory,  engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  ftones, 
and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow  with  mortar,  and  wrote 
the  above-mentioned  infeription.  When  the  mortar  had 
.decayed  by  time,  Ptolemy’s  name  difapneared,  and  the 
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following  infeription  then  became  vifible  :  “  Softratus  the 
Cnidian,  fon  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  Gods  the  Saviours, 
for  the  Benefit  of  Sailors.”  See  Alexandria,  vol.  i. 
p.  273.  and  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  395. 

The  emperor  Claudius  ordered  a  tower  to  be  built  at 
the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Oftia,  for  the  benefit  of  failors, 
and  it  likewife  bore  the  name  of  Pharos,  an  appellation 
afterwards  given  to  every  other  edifice  which  was  raifed 
to  direft  the  courfe  of  failors,  either  with  lights  or  by 
fignals. — So  high  neverthelefs  it  is,  [the  peak  of  Tene- 
rifte,]  as  in  ferene  weather  it  is  feen  120  Engliffi  miles, 
which  fome  double;  ferving  as  an  excellent  pharo.  Sir 
T.  Herbert's  Travels. 

Ozanam  fays,  Pharos  anciently  fignified  a  ftraight,  as, 
the  Pharos,  or  Pharo,  of  Meffina. 

PHAR'PAR,  or  Pharphar,  [Heb.  fruitful.]  One  of 
the  rivers  of  Damafcus,  or  rather  an  arm  of  the  Barra'dy, 
or  Chryforrhoas,  which  waters  the  city  of  Damafcus  and 
the  country  about  it.  (2  Kings  v.  12.)  This  river  has 
its  fource  in  the  mountains  of  Libanus.  At  its  approach 
to  the  city  it  is  divided  into  three  arms,  one  of  which 
paffes  through  Damafcus.  The  other  two  water  the  gar¬ 
dens  round  about,  and  then  re-uniting,  they  lofe  them- 
felves  at  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  city,  towards  the 
north.  See  Maundrell’s  Travels  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufa- 
lem. 

PHARR'KIRCKEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria:  nineteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Dingelfingen,  and  twenty-four  weft 
of  Pafl’au. 

PHAR'SALUS,  now  Farfa,  a  town  of  Grecian  Thef- 
faly,  in  whofe  neighbourhood  is  a  large  plain  called 
Pharfaiia,  famous  for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there 
between  Julius  Casfar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  former 
obtained  the  vidfory.  In  that  battle,  which  was  fought 
on  the  12th  of  May,  B.  C.  48,  Crefar  loft  about  200  men, 
or  according  to  others  1 200.  Pompey’s  lofs  was  15,000, 
or  25,000  according  to  others,  and  24,000  of  his  army 
were  made  prifoners  cf  war  by  the  conqueror.  See  the 
article  Rome. — That  poem  of  Lucan  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Csefar  and  Pompey,  bears 
the  name  of  Pharfaiia.  See  Lucan,  vol.  xiii. — Monf. 
Beaujour  fays  the  place  contains  at  this  time  5000  inha¬ 
bitants. 

PHAR'SANG,  f.  SeePARASANG. 

PHA'RUS,  f.  [fuppofed  to  be  fo  called  from  a 

cloak,  or  outer  covering  ;  but  whether  this  idea  applies 
to  the  large  wrapping  glume  of  the  female  flower,  as  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  or,  as  a  late  French  writer,  Da 
Tlieis  aflerts,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Brown,  to  the 
economical  ufe  which  the  negroes  in  Jamaica  make  of  the 
broad  leaves  of  this  grafs,  mult  remain  doubtful.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  theclafs  monoecia,  order  hexandria,  na¬ 
tural  order  of  gramina,  or  grades.  Generic  charaffers— 
I.  Male  flowers  peduncled.  Calyx  :  glume  two-valved, 
one-flowered:  valves  ovate,  membranaceous,  coloured; 
outer  ffiort,  fharpiffi ;  inner  twice  as  long,  rounded  at 
the  tip.  Corolla:  glume  two-valved,  longer  ;  valves  equal, 
oblong,  membranaceous,  coloured  ;  outer  fharpiffi, 
keeled  below  the  tip;  inner  emarginate.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  fix,  very  ffiort,  upright.  Antheras  linear,  cloven 
at  both  ends,  the  length  of  the  corolla.  II.  Females., 
larger,  leffile  in  the  fame  panicle.  Calyx:  glume 
two  valved,  one-flowered  ;  valves  lanceolate,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  fharpiffi,  nerved,  almoft  equal.  Corolla  : 
glume  two-valved,  a  little  longer;  outer  valve  fub-cylin- 
dric,  rigid,  clofely  pubefeent  5  end  three-fided,  fliarp; 
back  keeled,  bent  back,  and  fliaved  at  the  bafe ;  inner 
valve  linear,  very  narrow,  membranaceous,  with  the 
margins  folded  together,  the  edge  thickened  on  both  fides, 
pubefeent,  with  the  tip  cloven  ;  the  fame  length  with 
the  outer.  Piftillum  :  germ  linear;  ftyle  Ample ;  ftigmas 
three,  capillary,  pubefeent,  prominent  from  the  outer 
corolline  glume.  Pericarpium  :  none;  the  outer  glume 
of  the  corolla  invefts  the  feed,  now  larger,  muricated  ail 
round  with  foft  adhering  little  hooks.  Seed  oblong, 
3  grooved 
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grooved  on  one  fide,  large.  Schreber  could  not  obferve 
any  nedtary.- — EJfential  Character.  Calyx  :  glume  two- 
valved,  one-flowered.  Male.  Corolla:  glume  two- 
valved.  Female.  Corolla  :  glume  one-valved,  long,  in¬ 
volving  ;  feed  one,  There  are  three  fpecies. 

x.  Pharus  latifolius,  broad-leaved  pliarus,  or  wild  Ja¬ 
maica  oat :  panicle  branched ;  calyxes  apetalous,  naked, 
awnlefs.  This  grafs  has  many  filaments  three  or  four 
inches  long,  with  lateral  fibrils,  uniting  in  a  roundilh 
root.  Root-leaves  feveral,  encompafling  the  (talk,  and  one 
another  by  their  footstalks,  which  are  ltriated,  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  and  about  nine  inches  long.  Leaves  ob¬ 
long-ovate,  fix  inches  long,  and  two  broad,  acuminate, 
Striated,  thin,  hard  and  rough,  with  the  midrib  promi¬ 
nent  at  the  back.  Stalk  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  hav¬ 
ing  below  two  very  fnort  joints,  dividing  at  a  foot  from 
the  ground  into  feveral  branches,  on  which  are  naked 
flowers,  half  an  inch  in  length,  feflile,  alternate.  The 
male  flowers  are  fmaller  than  the  females,  and  Hand  on 
pretty  long  peduncles  at  the  back  of  the  others.  This 
grafs  is  frequent  in  all  the  woody  hills  of  Jamaica,  and 
reckoned  a  hearty  wholefome  food  for  all  forts  of  cattle. 
They  call  it  there  wild  oats. 

2.  Pharus  ciliatus,  or  fringed  pharus:  panicle  fome- 
what  branched;  calyxes  apetalous,  ciliate,  awnlefs. 
Culms  very  leafy,  two  feet  high.  Leaves  linear,  narrow, 
rugged.  Native  of  the  Ealt  Indies,  about  the  margin  of 
pools;  gathered  by  Kcenig. 

3.  Pharus  ariftatus,  or  awned  floating  pharus  :  panicle 
umbelled  ;  calyxes  apetalous,  awned,  naked.  Culm 
above  the  water  fcarceiy  two  feet  high,  at  the  joints  un¬ 
der  water  many  pedtinate  fibres,  upright,  leafy.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  fliort,  widilh,  naked,  rough  above,  udthout 
any  ligule.  Male  flowers  feveral,  lanceolate ;  ftamens  fix, 
with  very  fliort  filaments,  and  long  linear  yellow  anther®, 
flightly  bifid  at  top.  Female  flowers  fewer,  below;  germ 
minute,  ftyles  two,  lligmas  white.  Corolla  none  in 
either.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  nearly  allied  to 
Phalaris  oryzoides. 

Mr.  Brown  (Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  1.  211.)  fays,  that  thefe 
tw'o  laft  fpecies  do  not  properly  belong  to  Pharus,  but 
are  more  akin  to  Zizania,  or  rather  conltitute  perhaps  a 
new  genus.  See  Leptaspis. 

PHARU'SII,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Africa, 
in  the  interior  of  Mauritania  Ctefarienfis;  north  of  the 
Melano-Getulians  and  of  Mount  Sagapola. 

PHARYCA'DUM,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  Eftio- 
tide,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Peneus  and  Curialus. 
Strabo. 

PHARYN'GzEUM  SAL,  a  name  given  by  old  authors 
to  an  artificial  fait,  of  ufe  in  the  quinfey,  and  cafes  of  the 
like  kind,  when  the  pharynx,  or  fauces,  are  incommo¬ 
ded  by  a  difcharge  of  ferous  or  other  humours.  It  is 
prepared  of  cream  of  tartar  and  nitre,  each  an  ounce, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  burnt  alum  ;  all  thefe  are  to  be 
difiolved  in  vinegar,  and  coagulated  according  to  art. 
This  fait  mixed  with  honey,  and  dilfolved  in  plantain- 
water,  makes  an  excellent  gargle. 

PHARYNGOT'OMY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  <pagvy%,  the 
windpipe,  and  ts/xmv,  to  cut.]  The  aft  of  making  an  in- 
cifion  into  the  wind-pipe,  ufed  when  fome  tumour  in  the 
throat  hinders  refpiration. 

PHA'RYNX,  j.  [Greek.]  The  large  membranous  and 
mufcular  cavity,  placed  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  nofe, 
through  which  the  food  pafles  into  the  cefophagus,  and 
the  air  goes  to  and  from  the  lungs. 

PHAS'CHIN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  near 
the  fouth  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla.  Lat.  70.  30.  N.  Ion. 
57.  24-.  E. 

PHAS'CUM,  /  [adopted  by  Linnaeus  from  the  Greek 
tpa.cry.ot,  which  was  ufed  as  the  name  of  fome  kind  of 
tnofly  production.]  Earth-Moss  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order  mufci,  or  moffes.  Eflential 
generic  character—  Capfule  ovate,  without  any  Separate 
lid,  deciduous veil  minute,  deciduous. 
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The  minute  mofles  which  compofe  this  genus  are  ge¬ 
nerally  of  the  molt  Ample  form  of  growth,  with  an  undi¬ 
vided,  (hort,  and  fcarcely-difcernible,  Item,  though  with 
feveral  leaves;  and  the  capfule  is,  in  that  cafe,  folitary, 
either  terminal  or  lateral,  feflile  or  (talked.  The  lid  is 
fcarceiy  difcernible  from  the  reft  of  the  capfule,  even  in 
colour,  nor  are  its  limits  defined  by  any  diltindt  fepara- 
tion  ;  the  feeds  therefore  dffcape  by  an  irregular,"  and 
feemingly  accidental,  laceration,  at  one  fide,  where  the 
lid  ufually  feparates  in  other  mofles.  The  laft  edition  of 
Syft.  Veg.  contains  but  five  fpecies  of  Phafcum,  and  of 
that  fmall  number  no  more  than  two  are  really  fuch. 
Dillenius  comprehended  fuch  of  them  as  he  had  met 
with,  under  his  Sphagnum.  Schreber  firft  gave  a  fcien- 
tiflc  and  critical  account  of  the  genus,  in  a  learned  differ- 
tation,  publiflied  atLeipfic  in  1770,  with  two  plates,  fince 
which  the  fpecies  have  been  much  investigated,  and  many 
new  ones  defcribed  by  Dickfon,  Hedwig,  and  others. 
The  Species  Mufcorum  of  the  latter defcribes  twelve  ge¬ 
nuine  fpecies.  The  Flora  Britannica,  however,  enume¬ 
rates  feventeen,  all  natives  of  Britain,  in  the  difcovery  of 
the  more  minute  and  curious  of  which,  Mr.  Dickfon  has 
had  a  principal  (hare.  They  occur  chiefly  on  banks  and 
heaths,  fometimes  in  bogs.  The  annual  ones,  which  are 
moft  numerous,  keep  vegetating  through  the  open  wea¬ 
ther  of  winter,  often  bearing  their  minute  flowers  in  No- 
vemberand  January,  and  ripeningfruit  in  the  early  fpring, 
at  which  feafon  feveral  of  them  compofe  a  fine  green  turf 
on  expofed  gravelly  banks,  and,  as  the  power  of  the  fun 
prevails,  are  foon  afterwards  dried  up.  Their  little  cap- 
fules,  innumerable  in  themfelves,  and  beyond  all  calcu¬ 
lation  as  to  the  abundance  of  their  feeds,  lie  hid  and  un- 
diftinguilhable  among  the  fandy  particles  of  the  foil,  till 
the  moifture  of  declining  autumn  calls  forth  a  new  pro¬ 
geny.  Several  fpecies  are  furnished,  befides  the  fibres 
that  draw  nourifhment  from  the  ground,  with  very  curi¬ 
ously  branched  and  reticulated  fpreading  filaments,  ex¬ 
tending  themfelves  like  a  fort  of  Conferva,  and  throwing 
up  feparate  buds  or  plants  here  and  there.  Yet  it  is  not 
certain  that  even  fuch  are  all  of  perennial  duration,  nor 
do  thefe  jointed  filaments  feem  to  take  root ;  they  are  pro¬ 
bably  of  the  nature  of  roots  notwithftandir.g,  deftined  to 
imbibe  moifture  from  the  furface  of  the  foil,  or  from  the 
moifture  which  it  exhales,  or  retains.  We  (hall  defcribe. 
a  few  fpecies  only. 

1.  Phafcum  fubulatum,  orawl-leaved  earth-mofs :  ftetn 
Ample;  capfule  on  a-ftiort  ftalk;  leaves  avvl-fliaped,  fpread¬ 
ing;  dilated  at  the  bafe;  capillary  at  the  point.  Fre¬ 
quent  in  Shady  hollows  of  fimdy  banks,  bearing  fruit  in 
March.  Roots  fibrous,  annual.  Plants  rather  difperfed, 
forming  loofe  velvet-like  patches,  of  a  pleafant  green. 
Each  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high  ;  its  fliort  ftem 
clothed  with  very  fliort  taper  leaves,  and  crowned  with 
a  fpreading  tuft  of  much  longer  ones,  whofe  point  is  very 
oblcurely  (errated.  At  the  top  Hands  the  little  chefnut- 
coloured  oval  capfule,  flightly  elevated  on  a  fcarceiy  dif¬ 
cernible  ftalk.  The  veil  is  very  fliort,  and  at  firft  (lender, 
till  it  is  fplit  open  at  one  fide,  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
fruit,  and  foon  falls  off.  On  the  annexed  Plate,  fig.  x 
exhibits  one  of  the  green  patches  formed  by  this  minute 
plant  in  its  recent  date,  and  rifling  from  it  is  a  fingle  head 
with  its  leaves  magnified  ;  fig.  2  (hows  the  fame  in  a  much 
moreadvanced  (fate, when  it  has  attained  itschefnut-colour. 

2.  Phafcum  Stridtum,  or  upright  earth-mofs  :  ftem 
fcarceiy  any;  capfule  ovate;  leaves  awl-fliaped,  upright. 
Straight,  flightly  ferrated.  A  very  rare  fpecies;  found 
as  yet  by  Mr.  Dickfon  alone,  on  alpine  bogs  in  Scotland. 
This  is  not  half  the  fize  of  the  foregoing,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  dark  and  blackifli-green  hue,  the  want  of  a 
leafy  Stem,  and  the  Straight  uprightnefs  of  its  foliage. 
Capfule  dark  brown  when  ripe,  on  a  Short  fruit-ltalk, 
and  greatly  overtopped  by  the  leaves. 

3.  Phafcum  multicapfulare,  or  many-fruited  earth- 
mofs:  caulefcent  and  branched;  Stem-leaves  alternate; 
floral  ones  linear-lanceolate,  crowded,  Straight;  capfules 

numerous. 
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numerous.  Difcovered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbot  in  cart- 
ruts  in  woods  about  Bedford.  It  is  annual,  bearing  cap- 
fules  all  winter  long.  The  Items  are  more  orlefs  divided 
into  fpreading  leafy  branches,  clothed  with  fmall  alter¬ 
nate  leaves,  and  crowned  with  a  large  tuft  of  large  ones. 

4.  Phafcum  bryoides,  or  tall  earth-mofs  :  Item  fimple; 
leaves  ovate,  hair  pointed,  upright ;  capfule  elliptical, 
beaked;  fruit. ftalk  eredt,  ftraight,  taller  than  the  leaves. 
Found  by  Mr.  Dickfon  in  heathy  woody  places,  and  by 
Dr.  Abbot  at  Clapham-fprings,  Bedfordfliire.  It  is  an¬ 
nual,  arriving  at  perfedtion  in  the  fpring,  and  diftinguifhed 
from  molt  of  its  genus,  though  eafily  confounded  with 
feveral  fpecies  of  other  genera,  by  its  elongated  fruit- 
ftalk,  refembling  thofe  of  modes  in  general.  The  cap¬ 
fule  too  has  a  more  elongated  beak  than  molt  others,  but 
no  feparate  lid. 

5.  Phafcum  muticum,  or  common  dwarf  earth-mofs  : 
Item  none;  leaves  ovate,  concave,  clofely  imbricated, 
beardlels  ;  the  upper  ones  ferrated  towards  the  point; 
capfule  globofe,  nearly  fedile.  This  is  among  the  fmallelt, 
as  well  as  the  moll  dmple  in  flrudture.  It  covers  expofed 
banks,  in  the  early  fpring,  and  is  confpicuous  fora  tawny, 
though  Ihining,  green  hue,  whofe  brilliancy  is  enhanced 
by  the  dew  imprifoned  in  the  concave  pellucid  foliage. 
The  roots  are  fibrous,  and  fo  entangled,  that  they  have 
a  creeping  appearance  ;  but  we  fufpedt  each  fructifying 
portion  to  be  a  diftindt  plant.  The  want  of  a  terminal 
hair  to  the  leaves,  fome  of  the  larger  of  which  have  been 
obferved  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sowerby  to  be  ferrated  or  toothed, 
the  more  diminutive  dze  of  the  whole  plant,  and  the  ab- 
folute  want  of  a  Item,  diftinguifh  the  prefent  fpecies  from 
the  equally  common  Pli.  cufpidatum  of  Hedwig,  with 
which  it  was  confounded  by  Linnaeus,  Hudfon,  and 
others,  under  the  name  of  acaulon.  This  is  diown  in  its  na¬ 
tural  date  at  fig.  3.  and  a  fingle  head  magnified  at  fig.  4. 

6.  Phafcum  ferratum,  or  ferrated  earth-mofs:  item 
none;  fihoots  fpreading,  repeatedly  branched,  capillary, 
jointed,  barren  5  leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  ferrated.  Schre- 
ber,  who  difcovered  this  extremely-minute  fpecies,  in 
rich  moid  meadows  near  Leiplic,  could  not  fail  to  obferve 
the  fibrous  jointed  (hoots  that  always  accompany  it ;  but 
liemidook  them  for  BylTus,  or  rather  Conferva  velutina, 
(Engl.  Bot.  t.  1556.)  Mr.  Dickfon  firft  detedted  the  true 
nature  of  thefe  appendages,  to  which  we  have  adverted 
above.  The  root  is  fmall,  annual,  and  fibrous,  throwing 
out  from  its  crown  a  number  of  fuch  branched  filaments ; 
fo  that  feveral  plants,  growing  near  each  other,  appear 
feated  on  a  bed  of  Conferva,  compofed  in  reality  of  their 
own  intermingled  dioots.  Each  has  no  true  Item.  Four 
or  five  lanceolate,  drongly  ferrated,  pellucid,  leaves  rife 
from  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  envelop  a  nearly-fpdile, 
ovate,  brown,  pointed,  capfule,  whofe  veil  is,  above  all 
others,  minute  and  evanefcent. 

7.  Phafcum  doloniferum,  or  branching- rooted  earth- 
mofs  :  dem  creeping,  jointed,  branched;  dioots  fpread¬ 
ing,  branched,  capillary,  jointed,  barren;  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  pointed,  toothed.  Fird  difcovered  by  Mr.  Edward 
Foder,  near  Walthamdow.  Mr.  G.  Don  has  found  the 
fame  in  Scotland;  and  Mr.  Turner,  who  confiders  it  as  a 
variety  of  the  lad,  in  Ireland.  It  grows  on  naked  clay, 
in  damp  places,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  preceding, 
chiefiy  or  entirely,  by  the  truly  creeping  roots,  which  do 
indeed  appear  to  originate  from  the  jointed  filaments, 
above  defcribed,  taking  upon  themfelves  the  nature  of 
roots.  How  far  this  is  podible,  we  are  too  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  thefe  minute,  though  highly-curious, 
productions,  to  declare  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

PHAS'ELIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Paledine, 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  fituated  north  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Carith,  three  leagues 
from  the  Jordan;  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Herod  in 
honour  of  his  brother  Phafelus. 

PH ASE'OLIS  ACCE'DENS.  See  Piscidia. 

PHASEOLOI'DES.  See  Glycine. 

PHASE'OLUS,  f.  [Gr.  a  name  fuppofed  to  allude  to 
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the  diape  of  the  pod,  or  feed-veflel,  which  refembles  a 
kind  of  fmall  boat,  known  under  the  fame  denomination, 
and  which  was  ufed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  efpecially 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  Virg.  Geor.  iv.  289.] 
Kidney-bean;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diadel- 
phia,  order  decandria,  natural  order  of  papilionaceae  or 
leguminofte.  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium 
one-leafed,  two- lipped,  upper  lip  emarginate ;  lower 
three-toothed.  Corolla  papilionaceous  ;  banner  lieart- 
diaped,  blunt,  emarginate,  reclined  ;  the  fide  bent  back  ; 
wings  ovate,  the  length  of  the  banner,  placed  on  long 
claws;  keel  narrow',  rolled  fpirally  contrary  to  the  fun. 
Stamina:  filaments  diadelphous,  (fimple  and  nine-cleft,) 
within  the  keel,  fpiral anther®  ten,  fimple.  Piftillum  : 
germ  oblong,  compreffed,  villofe;  ftyle  filiform,  bent  in 
fpirally,  pubefcent  above  ;  (tigma  blunt,  thickifh,  villofe. 
Pericarpium  ;  legume  long,  ftraight,  coriaceous,  blunt 
with  a  point.  Seeds  kidney-form,  oblong,  compreffed. 
See  Botany,  Plate  VIII.  fig.  46. — Efjential  Character. 
Keel  with  the  ftamens  and  ftyles  fpirally  twifted;  ftigma 
downy. 

Ray  has  enumerated  119  fpecies  of  Phafeolus,  namely 
31  in  the  firlt  volume  of  his  Hiftory,  and  88  in  his  third 
volume,  or  Supplement ;  befides  fome  Brafilian  forts  from 
Pifo,  &c.  Doubtlefs  many  of  thefe  are  varieties;  and 
many  do  not  belong  to  this  genus  ;  the  genus  Dolichos 
not  being  conftituted  in  his  time.  The  ipecies  are  now 
reduced  to  twenty-one,  in  two  divifions. 

I.  Stem  climbing  and  twining. 

r.  Phafeolus  vulgaris,  or  common  kidney-bean,  or 
French  bean,  (in  French,  haricot-hlanc : )  item  twining  ; 
flowers  racemed  in  pairs ;  braCtes  fpreading,  larger  than 
the  calyx  5  legumes  pendulous.  Stem  more  or  lefs  twi¬ 
ning,  but  in  fome  of  the  cultivated  dwarf-varieties  fcarce 
at  all  fo,  quite  fimple  or  unbranched.  Leaves  ternate, 
acuminate,  rounded  at  the  bale,  rough,  on  long  petioles. 
Flowers  axillary,  in  tw’in-racemes,  orelfe  on  twin-petioles. 
Corolla  white,  yellow',  purple,  or  red.  The  banner  has 
a  callus,  but  a  fmall  one,  and  placed  near  the  edge  above 
the  claw'.  There  is  a  white  nedtariferous  fcale  between 
the  claw  of  the  banner  and  the  fingle  ftamen,  bent  up¬ 
wards,  and  growing  to  the  filament :  befides  this,  an 
obliquely  bell-fliaped,  pellucid,  ftriated  nedtary  furrounds 
the  pedicel  of  the  germ  within  the  connate  filament  :  the 
fize  of  this  differs  in  the  feveral  varieties.  Legume  ob¬ 
long,  fwelling  a  little  at  the  feeds,  when  ripe  one-celled. 
Seeds  feveral,  ovate  or  oblong,  kidney-fhaped,  fmootn 
and  ftiining  :  they  vary  exceedingly  in  fhape  and  fize, 
but  particularly  in  colour,  being  white,  black,  blue,  red, 
and  varioufly  fpotted. 

The  common  kidney-bear,  is  a  native  of  both  Indies. 
It  was  commonly  cultivated  here  in  the  time  of  Gerard 
(1597);  buthe  does  not  fpeak  of  any  d warf-varieties, 
only  of  fuch  as  “  grow  to  a  very  great  length,  being  fown 
near  to  long  poles  faftened  hard  by  them,  or  hard  by 
arbors  or  banquetting  places ;  otherwife  they  lie  fiat  on 
the  ground.”  Parkinfon,  in  1629,  fays  that  the  variety 
with  white  flow'ers  and  feeds  was  then  inoft  ufual  in  the 
gardens  ;  and  that  “  kidney-beans  boiled  in  water  and 
Hewed  with  butter,  were  elteemed  more  favory  meat  to 
many  men’s  palates  than  the  common  garden -bean,  and 
were  a  difh  more  oftentimes  at  rich  men’s  tables  than  at 
the  poor.”  This  pulfe  is  eaten  at  two  different  periods : 
in  f’ummer,  with  the  enwrapping  pod  which  is  ftill  green 
and  tender;  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  the  bean,  in 
full  maturity,  is  taken  out  of,  and  boiled  without,  the 
pod.  Kidney-beans  are  or  were  alfo  called  fperage  beans  ; 
by  fome  fafelles,  or  long  peafon ;  and  Roman  beans,  a 
mif-tranflation  of  fives  (le  rame,  from  ramus,  Lat.  the 
twig  or  pole  round  or  up  which  the  plant  loves  to  climb. 
(Tabula  Cibaria.) 

The  varieties  of  the  kidney-bean  are  very  numerous : 
Mr.  Miller  mentions  only  the  fmall  white  dwarf,  the 
black  dwarf  or  negro,  and  the  liver-coloured  bean,  for 
Q  early 
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early  crops;  the  Batterfea  and  Canterbury;  the  large 
Dutch,  which  grows  very  tall.  The  principal  and  molt 
diftindt  variety,  by  Mr.  Miller  regarded  as  a  diftindt  fpe- 
cies,  is 

Ph.  coccineus,  (Ph.  multiflorus.  Lamarck,)  the  fear- 
let  kidney-bean  :  bradtes  clofe-prefled,  fmaller  than  the 
calyx.  The  twining  ftalks,  if  properly  fupported,  will 
rife  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet;  but  it 
alway's  twines  the  contrary  way  to  what  the  fun  goes. 
Mr.  Knight  has  publilhed  an  ingenious  theory  on  this 
fubjedt.  (See  Monthly  Mag.  for  Feb.  1814.)  The  flowers 
grow  in  large  fpikes,  and  are  of  a  deep  fcarlet  colour. 
The  pods  are  large  and  rough  ;  and  the  feeds  are  purple 
marked  with  black;  fometitnes  pure  white.  The  native 
country  of  this  beautiful  plant  is  unknown.  It  is  called 
in  French  haricot  <1‘  Efpagne,  as  well  as  haricot  rouge. 
Johnfon  informs  11s  (1633,)  “  that  it  was  procured  by  Mr. 
Tradefcant,  and  grew  in  his  time  in  our  gardens  ;  that 
it  is  a  large  plant,  not  differing  in  manner  of  growth  from 
the  former  Indian  kidney-beans,  but  that  his  flowers  are 
large,  many,  and  of  an  elegant  fcarlet  colour  ;  whence  it 
is  vulgarly  termed  by  our  florifts,  the  fcarlet  bean.”  In 
Ray’s  time  (1686)  it  was  cultivated  rather  for  the  beauty 
and  durability  of  the  flowers  than  for  the  fruit;  the 
ladies  did  not  then  difdain  to  put  the  flowers  in  their 
nofegays  and  garlands.  Mr.  Miller  feems  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  brought  it  into  much  repute  as  an  efculent 
kidney-bean;  and  he  preferred  it  at  his  own  table. 
“  The  belt  forts  for  the  table,”  fays  he,  “are  the  fcarlet- 
bloflom  bean,  and  a  white  bean  of  the  fame  fize  and  fhape, 
which  is  only  a  variety  of  it.”  On  the  preceding  Engra¬ 
ving,  fig.  5  reprefents  the  fcarlet-bean ;  fig.  6,  the  pod 
about  half  the  natural  fize;  fig.  7,  the  bean;  fig.  8,  the 
calyx  of  the  flower  enlarged;  9,  detached  petals;  10, 
ftamina  and  piftillum. 

2.  Phafeolus  lunatus,  or  feymitar-podded  kidney-bean  : 
Item  twining;  legumes  feymitar-fhaped,  fomewhat  cref- 
cent-fliaped,  even.  The  lateral  leaflets  are  twice  as  wide 
on  the  outer  fide  as  on  the  other.  Flowers  very  fmall, 
green,  with  the  wings  white  and  concave,  afterwards 
turning  yellow,  and  the  keel  fpiral.  The  ftem  twines  to 
the  height  of  ten  feet  or  more,  and  is  branched.  Native 
Of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  eaten  in  Cochinchina,  but  is 
more  efteemed  for  the  beauty  than  flavour  of  the  feeds. 
Introduced  in  1779,  by  Mr.  WilBam  Roxburgh.  It  flow¬ 
ers  here  in  June  and  July. 

3.  Phafeolus  bipundtatus,  or  two-dotted  kidney-bean  : 
Sera  twining;  legumes  feymitar-fhaped,  pubefeent;  feeds 
with  two  dots  at  the  hilum,  or  fear.  This  very 
much  refembles  the  preceding,  agreeing  with  it  in  the 
flower,  except  that  the  banner  is  lefs  green  ;  Items,  leaves, 
and  racemes,  a  little  hairy  ;  legume  very  flightly  villofe. 
The  feeds  of  this  were  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  produced  the  plants  in  the  ftove  of  the 
Vienna  garden. 

4.  Phafeolus  inamcenus,  orgreen-flow'ered  kidney-bean: 
ftem  twining;  banner  revolute,  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
calyxes.  The  whole  plant  fmooth.  Stem  twining, fubangu- 
lar,and  ten  feet  high:  the  intermediate  leaflet  oblong-lance¬ 
olate,  attenuated  into  a  point;  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
item  it  is  half  a  foot  long  or  more:  the  lateral  ones  are  in 
general  fhorter,  and  twice  or  thrice  as  wide  at  their  inter¬ 
nal  bafe  as  at  their  external.  Flowers  inelegant,  with  a 
concave  greenifli  banner,  and  long  obtufe  concave  wings, 
(tretched  out  and  whitifh,  as  is  the  fpirally-intorted  keel. 
Legume  oblong,  comprefled,  acuminate,  and  bowed  at 
the  back.  Seeds  few,  kidr.ey-fhaped,  flat-comprefled, 
Blood-red  on  the  circumference,  white  on  the  middle 
and  lower  part,  and  Spotted  with  red  points;  and  with  a 
white  hile.  Native,  according  to  Linnaeus,  of  Africa. 

5.  Phafeolus  farinofus,  or  mealy  kidney-bean  :  ftem 
twining;  peduncles  fubcapitate ;  feeds  four-cornered- 
cylindrical,  mealy.  Flowers  rofe-coloured  ;  feeds  downy, 
appearing  as  if  covered  with  meal ;  leaves  angular,  like 


thofe  of  ivy.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Sherard  had  it 
from  the  Padua  garden. 

6.  Phafeolus  trilobus,  or  three-lobed  kidney-bean ; 
ftem  half  twining,  decumbent,  fmoothifh ;  leaflets  three- 
lobed  ;  lobes  ovate  ;  ftipules  ovate  ;  legumes  cylindrical. 
For  the  defeription  fee  Doi.ichos  trilobus,  N°  20.  vol.  vi. 
It  w-as  introduced  in  1777,  by  the  late  fir  Jofeph  Banks ; 
and  flowers  here  in  July. 

7.  Phafeolus  vexillatus,  or  fweet-feented  kidney-bean: 
ftem  twining;  peduncles  thicker  than  the  petiole,  form¬ 
ing  a  head;  wings  fomewhat  lickle-fliaped,  difform ; 
legumes  linear,  ftridl.  Flowers  few,  feflile,  fweet-fmelling; 
bradtes  two,  very  fmall.  The  plant  is  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  this  genus  and  Dolichos.  Stems  five  or  fix  feet  in 
height,  the  thicknefs  of  a  draw.  Peduncles  very  long, 
bearing  three  or  four  flowers  on  fliort  pedicels,  large, 
green  before  they  open,  afterwards  whitilh  purple;  as 
they  fade  the  purple  changes  to  pale  violet,  and  finally 
to  a  dulky  lurid  colour,  or  yellowifh  brown;  “they  do 
not  laft  more  than  twenty-four  hours.”  Nativeof  the  Weft 
Indies.  Cultivated  in  1732,  by  James  Sherard,  M.  D.  at 
Eltham,  from  feeds  colledted  at  the  Havanna,  and  fent 
under  the  name  of  Triyollos. 

8.  Phafeolus  helvolus,  or  flelh-coloured  kidney-bean: 
ftem  twining  ;  flowers  in  heads;  calyxes  bradled;  wings 
expanded,  very  large;  leaflets  deltoid,  oblong.  Stems  a 
yard  and  a  half  and  more  in  height,  flender,  round,  not 
exceeding  a  ftraw  in  fize  at  bottom.  Native  of  Carolina, 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  by  a  merchant  of  London,  of 
the  name  of  Tryan,  with  other  rare  plants.  It  flowered 
in  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripened  in  September. 

9.  Phafeolus  femieredtus,  or  dark-red-flowered  kidney- 
bean  :  ftem  half  twining;  flowers  in  fpikes;  calyxes 
without  bradtes  ;  wings  expanded,  larger  ;  leaflets  ovate. 
Stem  upright,  three  feet  high,  twiningunly  at  top,  round, 
fomew'hat  ftreaked  and  pubefeent.  Native  of  the  Weft 
Indies.  Introduced  in  1781  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon.  It 
flowers  in  July. 

10.  Phafeolus  alatus,  or  winged  kidney-bean  :  ftem 
tw'ining ;  flowers  in  loofe  fpikes;  wings  the  length  of 
the  banner.  Stems  long,  flender,  green,  round,  ftriated, 
fubhirfute;  joints  from  two  to  three  inches  diftant. 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  common  kidney-bean,  but  fmaller, 
finely  hairy  at  their  edges.  Flowers  large,  folitary  or 
in  pairs,  without  feent,  at  firft  purple,  then  violet.  Dil- 
lenius  does  not  mention  its  native  place  of  growth,  but 
Mr.  Miller  fays  that  the  feeds  were  brought  from  Caro¬ 
lina. 

11.  Phafeolus  Caracalla,  twifted-flowered  kidney-bean, 
or  fnail-flower:  ftem  twining;  banner  and  keel  fpirally 
convoluted.  This  is  a  perennial  plant  with  twining  ftalks 
riling  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  the  leaves 
are  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  kidney-bean,  but 
are  fmaller.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  flender  fpikes ; 
they  are  of  a  purplifti  colour,  and  have  an  agreeable 
odour;  they  are  fucceeded  by  flender  comprefled  pods, 
containing  feveral  oval  comprefled  feeds.  Mr.  Miller  fays 
it  is  a  native  of  the  Brafils.  According  to  Triumfetti, 
it  was  brought  from  Portugal  to  Italy,  and  it  was  not 
known  from  what  country  of  India  it  came;  it  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  Portuguefe  had  it  from  Brafil 
than  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  was  cultivated  in  1690, 
in  the  royal  garden  at  Hampton  court ;  and  flowers  in 
Auguft  and  September. 

12.  Phafeolus  aconitifolius,  or  aconite-leaved  kidney- 
bean:  ftem  twining;  leaves  fubquinquepartite.  Stem 
herbaceous,  ftriated.  Flowers  fmall,  with  a  wide  banner, 
difpofed  in  a  fort  of  raceme.  Defcribed  from  a  dried 
fpecimen  of  Petiver’s,  communicated  by  Gronovius. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Found  in  Tranquebar  by 
Koenig  ;  alfo  in  Arabia  by  Forlkahl. 

13.  Phafeolus  hirtus,  or  hairy  kidney  bean  :  ftem  half 
twining;  legumes  round  ;  keel  horned  to  the  left.  Root 
annual.  Stem  angular,  hifpid,  from  one  to  three  feet 
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high,  flexuofe,  weak,  neither  upright  nor  twining. 
Flowers  dirty  yellow,  the  upper  part  efpecially  of  the 
banner  being  brownifh.  It  grew  from  feeds  fent  from 
Conftantinople  by  Celfing. 

14.  Phafeolus  tuberofus,  or  tube-rooted  kidney-bean: 
item  fcandent,  banner  revolute,  root  tuberous,  fafcicled. 
Stem  flirubby,  long,  branched.  Flowers  wholly  yellow  in 
fubterminatingracemes.  Legumes  fomewhat  compreffed, 
long;  not  efculent;  "but  the  root  is  large,  and  efculent. 
Native  of  Cochinchina. 

15.  Phafeolus  Tunkinenfis,  or  Tonquin-bean :  item 
twining,  very  much  branched,  leaflets  conical,  fmall, 
thick;  banner  revolute,  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  Stem  fhort;  flowers  white.  Native  of  Tonquin, 
and  cultivated  in  Cochinchina. 

II.  Stem  ereft,  or  nearly  fo. 

16.  Phafeolus  nanus,  or  dwarf  kidney-bean  :  item  up¬ 
right,  even  ;  braftes  larger  than  the  calyx  5  legumes  pen¬ 
dulous,  compreffed,  wrinkled.  Perennial.  This  fpreads 
out  wide,  and  fupports  itfelf  without  any  prop.  Flowers 
white;  feeds  white,  with  the  eye  black.  It  is  fown  in 
great  abundance  in  the  fields  of  Italy  in  the  month  of 
May:  but  it  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Retzius  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  charafter  taken  from  the  relative  fize  of 
the  brakes  is  very  uncertain  ;  they  being  in  fome  varie¬ 
ties  larger,  in  others lefs,  than  the  calyx.  See  N°i.  «,  |3. 

17.  Phafeolus  radiatus,  or  radiated  kidney-bean:  Item 
upright,  round;  flowers  in  heads;  legumes  cylindric,  ho¬ 
rizontal.  Stem  annual,  upright,  two  feet  high,  fubcylin- 
drical,  grooved,  hairy,  branched.  Flowers  dulky  yellow/, 
on  a  long  upright  common  peduncle.  Legumes  narrow', 
ftraight,  acuminate,  hairy,  brown  ;  feeds  many,  greenilh- 
yellow,  ovate,  fmall.  Thunberg  obferves,  that  it  varies 
with  white  and  with  black  feeds.  Native  of  Ceylon,  Am. 
boyna,  China,  Cochinchina,  and  Japan. 

18.  Phafeolus  max,  or  hairy-podded  kidney-bean  :  ftem 
upright,  ftraight,  angular,  liifpid;  legumes  pendulous; 
rough-haired.  Stem  and  leaves  rigid.  Flowers  pale  or 
greenifh  yellow'.  Legume  thick,  ending  in  a  beak  that  is 
curved  inwards.  Seeds  black,  the  fize  of  coriander.  Max 
is  the  Spanilh  name.  Native  of  India.  Cultivated  in  the 
Apothecaries’  garden  at  Chelfea,  in  1758.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

19.  Phafeolus  Mungo,  or  hairy-headed  kidney-bean: 
ftem  flexuofe,  round,  hirfute;  legumes  in  heads,  rough¬ 
haired.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  w'ith  hairinefs  of  a 
colour  like  red  wine.  Sterna  foot  and  half  high,  branched. 
Leaflets  roundifh,  fomewhat  acute  both  ways,  hairy,  foft, 
yellowifh-green.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  China,  and 
Cochinchina. 

ao.  Phafeolus  lathyroides,  or  fpurge  kidney-bean  :  ftem 
upright;  leaflets  lanceolate.  Stem  fomewhat  ffarubby  at 
bottom,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  branched,  ltiff, 
round,  fmooth,  browm.  Flowers  in  a  fort  of  fpike,  alter¬ 
nate,  moftly  in  pairs  clofe  together,  blood-red  :  banner  of 
a  paler  red  ;  wings  deep  red,  twice  as  large  as  the  ban¬ 
ner;  keel  whitifli.  Legume  roundifli,  aw'l-fliaped.  Seeds 
roundifh,  feparated,  brown.  Native  of  Jamaica  in  moift 
fandy  grounds.  Common  in  the  favannas  about  Spanifh 
Town. 

2i.  Phafeolus  fphterofpermus,  or  round-feeded  kidney- 
bean  :  ftem  upright ;  feeds  globular,  dyed  at  the  hilum. 
Stem  about  a  foot  high,  branched.  Petioles  three  or  four 
inches  long  pthe  odd  leaflet  is  an  inch  and  half  broad  at 
the  bafe,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  on  a  petiole  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  lateral  leaflets,  which 
are  fmaller;  they  are  all  very  foft,  and  of  a  yellowifli- 
green  colour.  Peduncles  axillary,  ftrong,  nine  inches  in 
length.  Corolla  white.  Legumes  three  or  four  inches 
long,  almoft  round  and  ftraight,  clay-coloured.  Seeds 
very  many,  almoft  round,  white  with  a  black  eye,  not  fo 
big  as  the  fmalleft  field  pea.  They  are  accounted  the 
fweeteft  and  belt  food  of  any  of  the  kidney-beans.  Na¬ 
tive  of  both  Indies. 
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Propagation  and  Culture.  The  three  forts  which  are 
ufually  cultivated  for  early  crops,  are  the  fmall  white 
dwarf,  the  dwarf  black,  which  is  called  the  negro-bean, 
and  the  liver-coloured  bean.  The  ftalks  of  thefe,  never 
being  very  long,  may  be  planted  much  nearer  together 
than  the  larger  growing  kinds,  and  they  require  but  little 
fupport.  Thefe  are  planted  on  hot-beds  under  frames, 
or  in  pots  which  are  placed  in  ftoves  to  come  early  in  the 
fpring,  for  which  purpofe  they  are  better  adapted  than 
any  of  the  other;  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
fome  of  the  others  for  goodnefs  ;  but,  as  they  may  be  had 
at  a  time  when  the  others  cannot  be  fo  well  obtained, 
they  are  generally  cultivated  in  gardens;  and,  where 
there  are  not  the  conveniences  of  ftoves  or  frames  for 
railing  them  very  early,  they  are  planted  in  warm  borders 
near  hedges,  walls,  or  pales,  where  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  other  forts. 

Next  to  thefe  are  the  Batterfeaand  Canterbury  kidney- 
beans  ;  thefe  do  not  ramble  far,  and,  producing  their 
flowers  near  the  root,  bear  plentifully  for  fome  time. 
The  Batterfea  bean  is  the  forwarder  of  the  tw'o,  but  the 
other  will  continue  bearing  much  longer;  they  are  both 
better  flavoured  than  any  of  the  three  former  forts  ; 
but,  when  they  begin  to  be  large,  are  very  ftringy  and 
tough. 

There  are  two  or  three  forts  of  kidney-beans  cultivated 
with  ereft  ftalks,  which  want  no  fupport,  as  they  do  not 
put  out  any  twining  ftalks  ;  thefe  are  much  cultivated  by 
the  gardeners  for  that  reafon,  as  alfo  for  their  producing 
a  great  plenty  of  pods ;  but  they  are  inferior  in  goodnefs 
to  all  the  other,  efpecially  that  fort  with  black  and  white 
feeds,  whofe  pods  have  a  rank  flavour,  and,  when  boiled, 
become  foft  and  meally;  fo  this  Ihould  never  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  perfons  of  tafte. 

The  belt  forts  for  the  table  are  the  fcarlet-blofiom  bean 
before  mentioned,  and  a  white  bean  of  the  fame  fize  and 
fhape,  which  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  fcarlet, 
as  it  differs  in  no  other  refpeft  but  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  and  feeds,  being  equal  in  fize  and  flavour.  See 
N°  1.  (3.  And  next  to  thefe  is  the  large  Dutch  kidney- 
bean,  which  grows  as  tall  as  either  of  thefe,  fo  muff  be 
fupported  by  ftakes,  otherwife  the  ftalks  will  trail  upon 
the  ground  and  fpoil.  The  fort  with  fcarlet  flowers  is 
preferable  to  this  in  goodnefs,  and  is  alfo  hardier ;  and, 
although  it  will  not  come  fo  early  as  fome  of  the  dwarf 
kinds,  yet  as  it  will  continue  bearing  till  the  froft  puts  a 
ftop  to  it  in  the  autumn,  it  is  much  preferable  to  either 
of  them  ;  for  the  pods  of  this  fort,  when  old,  are  feldom 
ftringy,  and  have  a  better  flavour  than  the  young  pods 
of  thofe  forts,  and  will  boil  greener;  and,  where  this  is 
fown  in  the  fame  fituation  and  foil  as  the  Batterfea- bean, 
it  will  not  be  a  fortnight  later. 

All  the  forts  of  kidney-beans  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  are  too  tender  to  be  fown  in  the  open  air  before 
the  middle  of  April  ;  for,  if  the  weather  Ihould  be  cold 
and  wet  after  they  are  in  the  ground,  they  will  foon  rot; 
or  if  the  morning  frofts  fhould  happen  after  the  plants 
come  up,  they  will  be  deftroyed  ;  therefore  the  belt  w'ay 
to  have  early  kidney-beans,  where  there  is  no  conveni- 
ency  of  frames  for  raifing  them,  is  to  fow  the  feeds  in 
rows  pretty  clofe  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed,  the  latter  er  d 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  If  the  heat  of  the 
bed  is  fufficient  to  bring  up  the  plants,  it  will  be  enough  ; 
this  bed  fhould  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  that  it  may  be 
covered  with  mats  every  night,  or  in  bad  weather.  In 
this  bed  the  plants  may  ftand  till  they  have  put  out  their 
trifoliate  leaves,  then  they  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  tranfplanted  in  warm  borders  near  hedges,  pales,  or 
w'alls.  If  thefeafon  proves  dry  at  the  time  of  removing 
them,  the  plants  Ihould  be  gently  watered  to  forward 
their  taking  new  root,  and  afterwards  they  muft  be  ma¬ 
naged  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  which  are  lown  in  the 
full  ground.  Thefe  tranfplanted  beans  will  not  grow  (o 
ftrong  as  thofe  which  are  not  removed,  nor  will  they  con¬ 
tinue  fo  long  in  bearing,  but  they  will  comeat  leaft  a 
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■fortnight  earlier  than  thofe  which  are  Town  in  the  full 
ground. 

The  firft  crop  intended  for  the  full  ground,  (hould  be 
put  in  about  the  middle  of  April;  but  thefe  (hould  have 
a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil,  otherwife  the  feeds  will 
rot  in  the  ground  ;  or,  if  the  weather  (hould  prove  fo  fa¬ 
vourable  as  to  bring  up  the  plants,  yet  there  will  be  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  being  killed  by  morning  frofts,  which  fre¬ 
quently  happen  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  fecond  crop,  which  lhould  be  one  of  the  three 
large  forts  laft  mentioned,  (hould  be  fown  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May.  Thefe  will  come  into  bearing  before  the 
early  kinds  are  over;  and,  if  they  are  of  the  fcarlet  fort, 
will  continue  fruitful  till  the  froft  deftroys  the  plants  in 
the  autumn  ;  and  thefe  will  be  good  as  long  as  they  lall. 
The  manner  of  planting  them  is  to  draw  (hallow  furrows 
with  a  hoe,  at  about  three  feet  and  a  half  diftance  from 
each  other,  into  which  you  (hould  drop  the  feeds  about 
two  inches  afunder;  then  with  the  head  of  a  rake 
draw  the  earth  over  them,  fo  as  to  cover  them  about  an 
inch  deep. 

If  the  feafon  is  favourable,  the  plants  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  about  a  week’s  time  after  fowing,  and  foon  after 
will  raife  their  heads  upright;  when  the  (terns  are  ad¬ 
vanced  above  ground,  you  fliould  gently  draw  a  little 
earth  up  to  them,  obferving  to  do  it  when  the  ground  is 
dry,  which  will  preferve  them  from  being  injured  by 
(harp  winds  ;  but  you  {hould  be  careful  not  to  draw  any 
of  the  earth  over  their  feed-leaves,  which  would  rot 
them,  or  at  lead  greatly  retard  their  growth.  After  this, 
they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  flick  them  when 
the  plants  begin  to  run,  and  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  until  they  produce  fruit,  when  they  (hould  be 
carefully  gathered  two  or  three  times  a-week;  for,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  plants  a  little  too  long, 
the  beans  will  be  too  large  for  eating,  and  the  plants 
would  be  greatly  weakened  thereby. 

The  large  forts  of  kidney-bean  muft  be  planted  at  a 
greater  diftance,  row  from  row ;  for,  as  thefe  grow 
very  tall,  if  the  rows  are  not  at  a  greater  diftance, 
the  fun  and  air  will  be  excluded  from  the  middle 
rows,  therefore  thefe  (hould  not  be  lefs  than  four  feet 
diftance  row  from  row ;  and,  when  the  plants  are 
about  four  inches  high,  the  (lakes  (hould  be  thruft  into 
the  ground  by  the  lide  of  the  plants,  to  which  they 
will  fallen  themfelves,  and  climb  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  and  bear  plenty  of  fruit  from  the  ground  up¬ 
ward.  The  Dutch  and  French  preferve  great  quantities 
of  the  large  Dutch  beans  for  winter  ufe,  which  they  (tew, 
and  make  good  with  gravy  and  other  fauces. 

The  manner  of  faving  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  is  to  let 
a  few  rows  of  them  remain  ungathered  in  the  height  of  the 
feafon;  for  if  you  gatherfrom  the  plants  for  fome  time,  and 
afterwards  leave  the  remaining  lor  feed,  their  pods  will 
not  be  nearfo  long  and  handfotne,  nor  will  the  feed  be  fo 
good.  In  autumn,  when  you  find  they  are  ripe,  you 
(hould  in  a  dry  feafon  pull  up  the  plants,  and  fpread  them 
abroad  to  dry;  after  which  you  may  thralh  out  the  feed, 
and  preferve  it  in  a  dry  place  for  ufe. 

For  forward  crops  of  dwarf  kidney-beans,  the  early 
white  and  negro  forts  are  the  bell,  and  bear  the  longed. 
For  the  main  crop,  the  fpeckled  Batterfea  and  Canter¬ 
bury  dwarfs  are  to  be  preferred,  thefe  being  plentiful 
bearers,  and  of  long  continuance.  To  have  a  regular 
fupply  of  thefe  from  the  middle  or  end  of  June  to  Odlo- 
ber,  they  (hould  be  fown  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  July,  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
For  the  firft  crop  the  foil  muft  be  dry  and  light,  the  fitua¬ 
tion  warm  and  flickered,  the  drills  drawn  north  and 
fouth.  The  other  crops  are  better  in  the  open  quarters. 
When  the  weather  is  very  dry,  the  beans  to  be  fown  fnould 
be  foaked  fome  hours  in  water,  or  the  drills  may  be  well 
watered  immediately  before  the  beans  are  put  in. 

The  climbing  forts  or  runners  are  not  fit  for  early  crops, 
but  principally  for  fummer  and  autumn,  from  July  to 
Michaelmas,  or  till  froft  puts  an  end  to  them.  The  firft 
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or  fecond  week  in  May  is  early  enough  to  put  in  the  firft 
crop  of  thefe;  and  the  fecond  may  be  planted  any  time  in 
June.  Two  crops  willfurnilh  an  abundant  and  conftant 
fupply. 

Mr.  Thomas  Holt,  of  Cork,  has  found  that  both  the 
common  and  dwarf  kidney-bean,  as  well  as  the  common 
garden-bean  and  all  their  varieties,  hitherto  confidered  by 
botanifts  as  annual  plants,  are,  in  reality,  perennials.  If 
they  are  cut  down  in  the  autumn  before  the  appearance 
of  (harp  frofts,  and  the  roots  covered  with  liable  litter, 
they  will  Ihootup  again  in  fpring;  and,  though  the  pods 
do  not  come  to  maturity  fo  early  in  the  fecond  and  fuc- 
ceeding  years,  yet  the  crop  is  not  fo  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the  viciftitudes  of  the  weather  as  that  of  frelh-fown 
plants.  (New  Monthly  Mag.  Dec.  1817.) 

To  have  early  kidney-beans,  they  may  be  forwarded  in 
a  very  moderate  hot-bed  at  the  end  of  March,  and  plant¬ 
ed  out,  when  they  are  an  inch  or  two  high,  and  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  favourable,  in  a  warm  border.  They  may  be  fown 
on  the  furface  in  the  hot-bed,  or  in  large  pots;  but  it  is 
bed  to  put  them  in  fmall  pots,  three  in  each  pot,  becaufe 
they  may  be  turned  out  for  tranfplantation,  with  the  ball 
of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  thus  be  fcarcely  fenfible 
of  their  removal.  They  muft  however  be  gradually  in¬ 
ured  to  bear  the  open  air,  by  taking  olf  the  covering  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  is  mild,  and  expcfing  them  by  degrees  ; 
refrelhing  them  frequently  with  water,  when  they  cannot 
have  the  benefit  of  warm  Ihowers.  After  they  are  tranf- 
planted  they  lhould  be  well  watered  to  fettle  the  earth  to 
their  roots;  and  it  will  much  forward  their  growth,  if 
they  are  covered  occafionally  with  hand-glaffes,  when  the 
nights  are  cold.  After  all,  this  crop  will  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  only  a  fortnight  fooner  than  plants  fown  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  ground. 

But,  to  produce  kidney.-beans  for  the  table  in  April  and 
May,  or  perhaps  towards  the  end  of  March,  they  muft  be 
raifed  and  continued  in  a  hot-bed  which  muft  be  made 
by  the  middle  or  end  of  February.  When  the  heat  and 
(learn  are  abated,  and  the  bed  is  covered  fix  or  eight 
inches  thick  with  mould,  fow  the  feeds  of  one  of  the 
fmall  early  dwarf  forts  in  drills  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
afunder,  an  inch  deep,  and  two  or  three  inches  apart ; 
give  them  air  and  refrelh  them  with  water  in  fine  weather. 
When  they  are  fully  grown,  if  they  prefs  much  againlt 
the  glades,  raife  them  at  bottom  to  give  the  plants  room 
to  grow  freely.  Or  they  may  be  raifed  on  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  in  December  or  January  ;  and  removed,  when 
of  a  proper  fize,  into  another  hot- bed  made  as  directed 
for  cucumbers ;  only  the  dung  need  not  be  fo  thick,  lefs 
heat  being  required.  When  this  bed  is  of  a  moderate 
warmth,  lift  the  plants  out  of  the  other  with  a  trowel, 
leaving  as  much  earth  about  their  roots  as  you  can,  and 
plant  them  at  fourteen  inches  diftance  row'  from  row,  an.d 
four  inches  plant  from  plant.  Give  them  a  moderate 
watering,  but  afterwards  be  fparing  of  it ;  (hade  the  beds 
from  noon  till  the  fun  is  near  off,  and  give  them  air  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  is  mild.  The  frames  lliould  be  two  feet 
high  in  the  back,  (loping  to  fifteen  inches  in  front,  and 
the  bed  lliould  be  four  feet  broad. 

In  hot-houfes  or  lloves,  early  kidney-beans  may  be  had 
at  almoft  any  time  with  eafe,  by  raifing  them  in  pots  or 
long  narrow  boxes.  The  bell  forts  for  this  purpofe  are 
the  early  white,  liver-coloured,  or  fpeckled,  dwarfs.  The 
pots  or  boxes  filled  with  rich  light  earth  may  be  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  wall  which  furrounds  the  bark-bed, 
or  upon  (helves  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  houfe. 
When  the  feeds  begin  to  fprout,  moiften  the  mould  ;  and, 
when  they  are  grown  up,  water  them  frequently,  or  at 
leall  three  times  a-week.  Where  room  is  wanting,  the 
feeds  may  be  fet  in  fmall  pots,  and  tranfplanted  into 
larger  ones  for  fruiting. 

The  feeds  of  the  more  tender  forts,  which  are  cultivated 
for  curiofity  or  ornament,  (hould  be  fown  in  a  moderate 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring; and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  carefully  tranfpianted  into  pots  filled  with  light 
frelh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  to  facilitate  their 
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taking  roof;  after  which  they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear 
the  open  air  by  degrees,  and  may  be  removed  into  it  at 
the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  in  a  flickered  fitu- 
ation.  As  they  advance  in  growth,  the  perennial  forts 
mnft  be  removed  into  larger  pots.  Some  that  are  lefs 
tender  may  be  Town  on  a  warm  border  at  the  end  of 
April;  and,  when,  the  plants  run  up,  they  muft  be  fup- 
ported.  See  Abrus,  Clitoria,  Connarus,  Cytisus, 
Dolichos,  Glycine,  Hedysarum,  and  Mimosa. 

PHASIA'NUS,  f.  [i.  e.  the  bird  of  Phafis.J  The  Phea¬ 
sant.  This  elegant  tribe  contains  notonly  the  pheafants 
properly  fo  called,  but  likewife  the  Cock,  the  primaeval 
parent  of  the  whole  family  ;  and  of  which  there  is  only 
one  fpecies  known  in  the  world,  all  the  others  being  mere 
varieties.  In  ornithology,  a  genus  of  the  order  gallinae, 
from  gallus,  acock,  as  being  the  chief  and  molt  important 
individual  of  the  order.  Generic  charafters — Bill  fliort 
and  llrong  ;  cheeks  fmoothed  with  naked  Ikin  ;  legs  of 
the  males,  for  the  moll  part,  fpurred.  There  are  feventeen 
fpecies,  befides  varieties. 

i.  Phafianus  gallus,  the  wild  cock  :  comb  on  the  crown 
and  two  wattles  on  the  chin  comprefled  ;  ears  naked  ; 
tail  comprefled,  eredled  ;  feathers  of  the  neck  linear,  long, 
membranaceous  at  the  tips. 

Of  the  period  when  this  bird  was  firft  introduced  into 
Europe,  all  refearches  will  not  enable  us  even  to  prefume 
a  conjeflure;  but  it  feems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  cock  is  one  of  the  oldeft  companions  of  mankind,  and 
that  he  was  among  the  fi rft  who  were  drawn  from  the  wilds 
of  the  foreft,  to  become  a  partaker  of  the  advantages  of 
fociety.  Although  it  does  not  appear  at  what  period  this 
took  place,  yet  it  is  almoft  certain  that  the  firft  accounts 
we  have  of  the  cock  is  from  the  Perfian  hiftory,  to  which 
kingdom,  according  to  Buffon,  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
world  are  certainly  indebted  for  him.  Arirtophanes  calls 
the  cock  the  Perfian  bird,  and  it  was  known  fo  early  in  the 
mod  favage  parts  of  Europe,  that  we  find  the  cock  was  one 
of' the  forbidden  articles  of  food  among  our  early  anceftors 
the  ancient  Britons.  The  domeftic  fowl  has  almoft  every 
where  banifhed  the  wild  one;  it  is  ftill,  however,  found 
wild  in  the  Tinian  iflands,  and  in  many  others  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  in  the  woods  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  his 
ancient  ftate  of  independence.  In  his  wild  ftate,  his  plum¬ 
age  is  black  and  yellow,  and  his  comb  and  wattles  yellow 
and  purple.  Among  the  ancients,  at  leaft  the  Europeans, 
after  this  bird’s  firft  introdudlion  among  them,  thofe 
whole  feathers  were  of  a  reddifn  caft  were  confidered  as 
invaluable;  but  thofe  whole  plumage  was  white  they 
confidered  as  unfit  for  domeftic  purpofes.  Ariftotle  has 
treated  of  them  as  being  the  leaft  fruitf  ul  of  the  two;  tiie 
firft  he  calls  generous  and  noble,  being  remarkable  for 
their  fecundity  ;  the  other  ignoble  and  ulelefs,  on  account 
of  their  fterility.  Thefe  diftinftions,  as  Buffon  obferves, 
differ  widely  from  our  modern  experience,  the  generous 
game-cock  being  by  no  means  fo  fruitful  as  the  dunghill 
cock.  The  annexed  Engraving  exhibits  (from  Sonnerat) 
the  original  Indian  wild  cock  and  hen. 

The  varieties  which  have  proceeded  from  this  parent- 
flock  are  the  following. 

1 3 .  Gallus  domefticus,  the  common  or  dunghill  cock  : 
comb  and  wattles  comprefled  ;  ears  naked  ;  tail  comprefl- 
ed,  eredled  ;  feathers  of  the  neck  linear,  loVig. 

The  domeftic  cock  is  a  fagacious  bird,  with  manners 
fedate  and  compofed.  His  wings  are  fhort,  and  hence  he 
flies  feldom,  and  fometimes  his  fcreams  indicate  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  effort.  Pie  crows  either  in  the  night  or  day, 
but  not  regularly  at  certain  hours;  and  his  note  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  female.  In  Greek  he  was  called 
a.'hzKlup,  from  a.  priv.  and  Xafipov,  a  couch,  on  account  of 
his  early  crowing.  Some  domeftic  hens  make  a  kind  of 
crowing,  though  fainter,  and  not  fo  diftindlly  articulated. 
He  fcrapes  the  ground  to  feek  his  food,  and  fwallows, 
with  the  grains,  little  pebbles,  which  aflift  digeftion.  He 
drinks,  by  taking  a  little  water  into  his  bill,  and  raifing 
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his  head  at  each  draught.  He  fleeps  ofteneft  on  one  foot, 
and  his  head  covered  by  the  wing  on  the  fame  fide. 

In  its  natural  fituation,  the  body  is  nearly  parallel  to 
the  ground,  and  fo  is  the  bill ;  the  neck  rifes  vertically, 
the  forehead  is  ornamented  with  a  red  flefliy  comb,  and 
the  under-part  with  double  pendent  gills  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  and  fiibftance;  this,  however,  is  neither  flefh  nor 
membrane,  but  of  a  peculiar  nature,  different  from  every 
thing  elfe.  In  both  fexes  the  noftrils  are  fituated  fideways 
on  the  upper  mandible,  and  below  each  ear  a  white  piece 
of  fkin  is  fpread.  The  feet  have  commonly  four  toes, 
fometimes  five,  but  always  three  of  them  placed  before. 
The  feathers  rife  two  and  two  from  each  (haft ;  a  remark¬ 
able  character,  which  has  been  noticed  by  few  naturalifts. 
The  tail  is  nearly  ftraight,  though  it  admits  of  a  linall 
elevation  and  depreffion.  In  thole  gallinaceous  tribes 
where  it  is  Angle,  it  conlifts  of  fourteen  feathers,  which 
are  parted  into  two  unequal  planes  that  join  at  their  upper 
margin,  making  an  angle  more  or  lefs  acute.  But  what 
dillinguifnes  the  male  is,  that  the  two  feathers  in  the 
middle  of  the  tail  are  much  longer  than  the  reft,  and  are 
bent  into  an  arch  ;  that  the  feathers  of  the  tail  and  rump 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  that  the  feet  are  armed  with 
lpurs.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  fome  hens  alfo  have  fpurs, 
but  this  rarely  occurs;  and  in  fuch  hens  there  are  many 
other  points  of  refemblance  to  the  male;  their  comb  and 
tail  are  arched  the  fame  way ;  they  imitate  the  crowing 
of  the  cock,  and  would  even  attempt  to  perform  his  office. 
But  we  (hould  be  miftaken,  were  we  to  infer  that  they 
are  hermaphrodites,  though  they  are  unfit  for  procreation ; 
we  muft  regard  them  as  imperfedt  degenerate  individuals, 
wherein  the  fexual  character  is  obliterated;  and  hence, 
when  detected,  thefe  creatures  are  always  immediately 
killed. 

A  good  cock  is  one  whofe  eyes  fparkle  with  fire,  who 
has  boldnefs  in  his  demeanour,  and  freedom  in  his  motions, 
and  whofe  whole  proportions  difplay  force.  Such  a  bird 
would  not  indeed  ftrike  terror  into  a  lion,  as  has  often 
been  faid  and  written;  but  he  would  command  the  love 
of  the  females,  and  place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
flock  of  hens.  To  lpare  him,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
more-  than  twelve.  Columella  recommends  that  they 
fhould  not  exceed  five.  In  England,  fix  or  feven  are 
deemed  quite  fufficient,  and  bell  calculated  for  a  lure 
breed  ;  but,  though  the  cock  fliould  have  fifty  a-day,  it  is 
faid  that  he  would  not  negledl  one.  Yet  no  one  can  be 
certain  that  all  his  embraces  are  efficacious,  and  fufficient 
to  fecundate  the  eggs  of  the  female;  whence  the  danger 
to  breeders  of  poultry,  in  letting  him  have  too  many  hens. 
Yet  his  lull  feems  to  be  as  fiery  as  his  gratifications  are 
frequent.  In  the  morning,  the  firft  thing  he  does,  after 
he  is  let  out  from  his  roolt,  is  to  tread  iiis  hens.  Food 
feems  to  him  only  a  fecondary  want  ;  and,  if  he  is  deprived 
for  fome  time  of  the  company  of  his  family,  he  makes  his 
addrefles  to  the  firft  female  he  meets,  though  of  a  very 
'different  fpecies,  and  even  courts  the  firft  male  that  occurs. 
The  firft  fadl  is  mentioned  by  Ariftotle;  the  fecond  is 
proved  by  an  obfervation  of  Edwards,  who,  having  Ihut 
up  three  or  four  cocks  in  a  place  where  they  could  have 
no  commerce  with  any  hen,  they  foon  laid  alide  their 
formef  animofity  ;  and,  inftead  of  fighting,  each  tried  tlje 
other,  though  none  feemed  willing  to  fubmit.  By  a  law- 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  it  was  enadted,  that  a  cock  con- 
vidled  of  this  unnatural  aft,  fliould  be  burnt  alive. 

The  hens  fhould  be  feledled  for  the  cock,  if  we  would 
have  a  genuine  race;  but,  if  we  want  to  vary  and  improve 
the  fpecies,  the  breed  muft  be  crofted.  This  obfervation 
did  not  efcapethe  ancients:  Columella  exprefsly  mentions, 
that  the  bell  poultry  is  produced  by  the  union  of  a  cock  of 
a  foreign  family  with  the  ordinary  hens;  and  we  find  in 
Athenasus,  that  this  idea  was  improved,  by  a  zock- pheafauL 
being  given  to  the  common  hens.  In  every  cafe  we  ought 
to  choofe  thofe  hens  which  have  a  lively  eye,  a  flowing 
red  comb,  and  that  have  no  fpurs.  The  proportions  of 
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heir  body  are  in  general  more  /lender  than  the  males  ; 
yet  their  feathers  are  broader,  and  their  legs  fhorter.  Sa¬ 
gacious  breeders  prefer  black  hens,  becaufe  they  are  more 
prolific  than  the  white,  and  more  eafily  efcape  the  piercing 
fight  of  the  birds  of  rapine  which  hover  over  the  farm*  yard! 

The  domeftic  cock  is  extremely  watchful  of  his  females, 
and  even  filled  with  inquietude  and  anxiety;  he  hardly 
ever  lofes  fight  of  them;  he  leads  them,  defends  them, 
and  threatens  them  with  his  menaces;  collefls  them  to¬ 
gether  when  they  draggle,  and  never  eats  till  he  has  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  them  feeding  around  him.  To  judge 
fiom  the  different  inflexions  of  his  voice,  and  the  various 
figmficant  geftures  which  he  makes,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
tbefe  are  a  fpecies  of  language  that  ferves  to  communicate 
ills  fentiments.  When  lie  lofes  them,  he  utters  his  griefs. 
Though  as  jealous  as  he  is  amorous,  he  abufes  not  his 
wives, but  turns  his  rage  againd  bis  rivals.  When  another 
cock  is  prefented,  he  allow's  no  rime  for  fedufdion  ;  he 
indantly  rufhes  forward,  his  eyes  flafhing  fire,  and  his 
feathers  bridled,  and  makes  a  furious  attack  on  his  rival, 
and  fights  obdinately  till  one  or  the  other  fall,  or  the  in¬ 
terloper  leave  the  field.  The  defire  of  poffeffion,  ever  ex- 
ceffive,  not  only  prompts  him  to  dnve  away  a  rival,  but  to 
remove  the  mod  inod’enfive  obftacles ;  he  beats  off  and 
fometimes  kills  the  chickens,  that  he  may  enjov  the 
mother  more  at  his  eafe.  In  this  appetite  he  betrays  the 
foie  caufe  of  his  furious  jealoufy  ;  but  in  the  midft  of  a 
iubmiffive  feraglio,  how  can  lie  apprehend  any  bounds  to 
his  gratification  ?  How  ardent  ioever  be  his  paflions,  he 
feems  to  be  more  averle  to  (hare  the  pleafures  than  eager 
to  fade  them  ;  and,  as  liis  powers  are  greater,  fo  his  jea¬ 
loufy  is  more  excufable  and  better  founded,  than  that  of 
other  fultans.  Like  them  alfo,  he  has  his  favourite  female, 
whom  lie  courts  w'ith  great  adiduity,  and  on  whom  lie 
bellows  his  favours  as  often  nearly  as  on  all  the  red  toge¬ 
ther.  What  proves  that  in  cocks  jealoufy  is  a  paffion 
founded  on  reflection  is,  that  many  of  them  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  fighting  with  each  other  in  the  cou rt-yard,  while  they 
never  attack  the  capons,  at  lead  if  thefe  are  not  in  the 
liabit  of  following  the  hens. 

Kens  need  not  the  embrace  of  the  cock  to  procure 
eggs-,  thefe  are  continually  detached  from  the  bunch  in 
the  ovarium,  which  grows  independent  of  the  union  with 
the  male.  As  they  enlarge,  they  acquire  maturity,  fepa- 
rate  from  their  calyx  and  pedicle,  pafs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  oviduffus,  and  in  the  road  affimilate,  by  a 
certain  power  that  they  poffefs,  the  lymph  with  which  the 
d u Ct  is  filled,  and  form  it  into  their  white,  their  coats,  and 
their  fliell.  There  they  remain  till  the  fenfible  and  elaftic 
fibres,  being  dretched  and.dimulated  by  thefe  fubffances, 
which  have  now  become  foreign,  contract  and  extrude 
them,  the  large  end  being  foremoll  according  to  Aridotle. 
Thefe  eggs  are  all  that  the  prolific  quality  of  the  female 
can  produce  alone  and  unaffifled  ;  die  exudes  an  organized 
body,  indeed,  fulceptibleof  a  kind  of  life, but  not  a  living 
animal  fimilar  to  the  mother,  and  in  its  turn  capable  of 
continuing  the  race.  This  requires  the  union  of  the 
male,  and  intimate  mixture  of  the  feminal  liquors  of  both 
fexes ;  blit,  when  once  this  has  taken  place,  its  effecls  are 
durable.  Dr.  Harvey  obferved,  that  the  egg  of  a  hen, 
which  had  been  feparated  twenty  days  from  the  cock,  was 
rot  lefs  prolific  than  one  laid  newly  after  treading,  and 
that  the  embryo  was  not  on  that  account  more  advanced, 
but  required  the  fame  length  of  incubation  ;  a  certain 
proof  that  heat  alone  cannot  produce  or  promote  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  chick,  but  that  the  egg  mull  be  formed, 
or  at  leaft  placed,  where  it  can  perfpire,  in  order  that  the 
embryo  enclofed  may  be  (ufceptible  of  incubation;  other- 
wife  all  the  eggs  which  remain  in  the  oviduCt  twenty-one 
days  after  fecundation  would  hatch,  fin'ce  they  would 
bate  the  proper  time  and  heat;  and,  in  this  cafe,  hens 
would  he  fometimes  oviparous,  fometimes  viviparous. 

The  weight  of  the  egg  of  an  ordinary  hen  is  from  765 
to  about  1000  grains ;  and,  when  boiled  hard,  the  (hell 
and  membranes  weigh  107  grains,  the  albumen  515,  the 


yolk  273  -.  but  much  difference  occurs  in  tbe  relative 
weights  of  thefe  feveral  parts.  The  average  weight  of  the 
conftituent  principles  of  a  number  of  eggs  was,  for  the 
(hell  and  membranes,  jo6’9  grains;  albumen,  6 04’ 2  ; 
yolk,  288-9<  The  fpecific  gravity  of  new-laid  eggs  varies 
from  i-o8  to  fog.  By  keeping,  eggs  lofe  in  weight  fora 
Jong  time  about  §  of  a  grain  every  twenty-four  hours  ; 
they  grow  lighter,  owing  to  a  fubftitution  of  air  for  water, 
which  efcapes.  (Phil.  Tranf.  1822.  Part  II.) 

With,  refpeft  to  the  external  form  of  the  egg,  it  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  defcription  ;  but  it  is  often  al¬ 
tered  by  accidents,  which  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  from 
the  hiftory  of  the  egg  itfelf  and  its  formation.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  two  yolks  included  in  the  fame  fhell. 
This  happens  when  two  eggs  alike  formed  are  detached 
at  the  fame  time  from  the  ovarium,  and  pafs  together 
through  the  oviduft,  forming  their  white  without  parting, 
and  become  invefled  with  the  fame  external  coat.  If  by 
any  accident,  which  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  an  egg  that 
has  been  fome  time  difengaged  from  the  ovarium  is 
checked  in  its  growth,  and,  when  formed  as  much  as  it 
can  be,  comes  within  the  fphere  of  action  of  another  vi¬ 
gorous  egg,  it  will  coalefce  with  it,  and  form  an  egg  with¬ 
in  an  egg.  In  the  fame  manner,  we  may  conceive  how  a 
pin,  or  any  other  fubftance,  which  has  penetrated  as  far. 
as  the  oviduCt,  will  be  found  inclofed  within  an  egg. 

Some  hens  lay  eggs  that  have  no  fhell :  whether  from 
the  defedt  of  the  proper  fubltance  for  forming  the  fliell, 
or  becaufe  they  are  extruded  from  the  oviduCt  before  tlieit 
complete  maturity :  thefe  never  produce  chickens;  and 
this  happens,  it  is  faid,  to  hens  that  are  too  fat.  The 
oppofite  circumftances  occalion  the  eggs  to  have  too  thick 
(hells,  or  even  double  (hells.  Some  retain  the  pedicle  by 
which  they  are  fixed  to  the  ovarium;  others  are  bent 
into  the  form  of  a  crefcent;  others  are  fliaped  like  a  pear; 
fome  have  had  on  their  flieiis  the  impreffions  even  of  a 
fun,  a  cornet,  an  eclipfe,  or  whatever  has  operated  power¬ 
fully  on  the  imagination  ;  nay,  fome  have  appeared  lu¬ 
minous.  What  has  been  real  in  the  alterations  in  the 
(hape  of  the  egg,  and  the  marks  on  the  furface,  mull  he 
afcribed  to  the  different  preffures  which  it  receives  while 
the  fhell  is  flill  foft  and  pliant,  and  yet  of  fuch  a  confid¬ 
ence  as  to  retain  the  imprelTions.  It  will  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account  forthe  luminous  appearanceof  fome  eggs. 
A  German  doflur  obferved  fucli  under  a  white  hen  which 
had  been  fecundated,  he  adds,  by  a  very  vigorous  cock. 
We  cannot  decently  deny  the  poffibility  of  the  fact ;  bur, 
as  it  is  fingle,  it  would  be  prudent  to  repeat  the  obferva- 
tion  before  we  venture  to  explain  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pretended  cock’s  eggs  that  have  no 
yolk,  and  include,  as  the  vulgar  imagine,  a  ferpent  or 
cockatrice,  they  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  immature  pro¬ 
ductions  of  an  infant  hen,  or  the  lad  effort  of  one  ex- 
haulted  by  exceffive  fecundity ;  or,  finally,  they  are  im¬ 
perfect  eggs  that  have  loft  their  yolks  in  the  oviduCt, 
either  from  accident  or  from  the  wrong  conformation  of 
the  parts,  but  that  have  flill  retained  their  cords  or chulazce, 
which  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  have  fancied  to  be 
converted  into  a  ferpent.  M.  de  la  Peyronie  has  put  this 
beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  diffeflion  of  a  hen  which  laid 
fuch  eggs ;  but  neither  M.  de  la  Peyronie  nor  Thomas 
Bartholin,  who  di fleeted  thefe  pretended  oviparous  cocks, 
could  difeover  eggs,  or  ovaria,  or  any  thing  analogous. 

Hens  lay  through  the  whole  year,  except  the  times  of 
moulting,  which  generally  lads  fix  weeks  or  two  months, 
about  tbe  end  of  autumn  and  the  beginningof  the  winter. 
This  moulting  is  nothing  but  the  (bedding  of  the  old 
feathers,  which  are  detached  like  the  old  leaves  of  trees 
and  the  antlers  of  dags,  being  excluded  by  the  growth  of 
the  new.  The  cocks  alfo  fuffer  this  renovation;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  new  feathers  fometimes  affume  .a 
different  colour. 

The  ordinary  fecundity  of  hens  is  limited  to  the  laying 
an  egg  each  day.  There  are  fome,  it  is  laid,  in  Samogitia, 
Malacca,  and  o|jaer  places,  that  lay  twice  a -.day.  Ariltotle 
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mentions  certain  hens  of  Illyria,  which  laid  fo  often  as 
thrice  a-day;  and  it  is  probable  that  thefe  were  the  fame 
with  the  Adriatic  hens,  of  which  he  fpeaks  in  another 
place,  and  which  were  noted  for  their  prolific  quality. 
Some  add,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  feeding  common 
hens,  which  gives  them  this  prodigious  fecundity.  Heat 
is  very  favourable ;  hens  well  fed  can  be  brought  to  lay 
in  winter'by  keeping  thdm  in  a  liable,  where  there  is  al¬ 
ways  warm  dung  on  which  they  can  fit. 

As  foon  as  an  egg  is  laid  it  begins  to  perfpire,  and  lofes 
every  day  fotne  grains  of  its  weight  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  more  volatile  juices:  in  proportion  it  thickens, 
hardens,  and  dries  ;  or  it  contracts  an  offenfive  fmell,ancl 
becomes  totally  unfit  for  hatching.  The  art  of  long  pre- 
lerving  eggs  confifts  in  checking  the  perfpiration,  by  co¬ 
vering  the  (hell  completely  with  a  coat  of  any  kind  of 
greafe  Ihortly  after  it  is  laid.  By  this  (ingle  precaution 
we  can  preferve  them  for  feveral  months,  and  even  years, 
in  a  condition  for  eating,  and  capable  of  being  batched, 
and,  in  a  word,  retaining  all  the  properties  of  frelli  eggs. 
The  Journal  Ecor.omique  for  the  month  of  March,  175s, 
mentions  three  eggs,  fit  for  eating,  found  in  Italy,  in  the 
heart  of  a  wall  built  300  years  ago.  This  fa  ft  is  the  more 
incredible,  as  a  coat  of  mortar  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
preferve  an  egg;  and,  as  the  thickell  walls  dry  in  every 
part,  the  tranfpirntion  through  the  (hell  would  not  be 
prevented.  The  inhabitants  of  Tonquin  keep  them  in  a 
kind-  of  p.ifte  made  of  lifted  allies  and  brine  ;  other  In¬ 
dians  in  oil  and  varnifn  ;  but  greafe  is  much  better  for 
preferving  eggs  that  are  to  be  hatched,  becaufe  it  can  be 
more  ealily  feparated  than  the  varnilh,  and  the  coating 
snuli  be  completely  detached  in  order  that  the  incubation 
fucceed;  for  whatever  obftrufts  the  perfpiration  prevents 
alfo  the  development  of  the  chick. 

We  have  (aid,  that  the  union  of  the  cock  was  neceffury 
to  the  fecundation  of  the  eggs  ;  and  this  faft  is  founded 
on  long  and  conllant  experience.  But  the  details  of  this 
aft,  fo  effentia!  in  the  hiltory  of  animals,  have  been  too 
(lightly  obferved.  It  is  indeed  known,  that  the  male. organ 
is  double,  and  is  only  the  two  paps  which  terminate  the 
Ipermatic  veffels,  where  they  are  inferted  in  the  gut ;  that 
the  female  vulva  is  placed  over  the  anus,  and  not  under 
as  in  the  quadrupeds:  that  he  advances  to  his  female 
with  an  obiique  quickened  pace,  dropping  his  wings,  like 
the  turkey,  and  even  partly  fpreading  his  tail,  uttering  a 
certain  expreffive  murmur,  with  a  trembling  motion,  and 
with  all  the  figns  of  ardent  defire;  that  he  darts  upon  the 
hen,  who  receives  him,  bending  her  legs,  fquatting  on  the 
ground,  and  laying  afide  the  two  fans  of  feathers  which 
compofe  her  tail ;  that  then  he  feizes  with  his  bill  the 
tred  or  tuft  on  the  head  of  the  female,  either  by  way  of 
carelling  her,  or  of  keeping  his  balance;  that  be  bends 
the  bind  part  of  bis  body,  where  his  double  member  is 
lodged,  and  applies  it  brilkly  where  the  correfponding 
orifice  is  placed  ;  that  this  copulation  lads  the  (horter 
time  the  eftener  it  is  repeated,  and  that  the  cock  feems  to 
boalt  of  his  performance  by  clapping  bis  wings,  and  by  a 
kind  of  crowing  of  joy  or  viftory  ;  that  he  has  tellicles, 
and  that  his  feminal  liquor  is  contained,  like  that  of  the 
quadrupeds,  in  fpermatic  veffels.  It  is  not  jet  known 
what  mult  be  the  precife  condition  of  an  egg  in  order  to 
its  fecundation,  r.or  to  what  didance  the  male  influence 
can  extend.  In  a  word,  notwithftanding  the  infinite 
number  of  experiments  and  obfervations  that  have  been 
made  on  this  fubject,  we  dill  remain  unacquainted  with 
lome  of  the  principal  circumftances  of  the  impregnation. 

A  hen  that  has  juft  laid  an  egg  is  kindled  with  tranfports 
that  are  communicated  to  others  which  are  only  mere 
Ipeftators,  and  they  all  join  in  the  repeated  cackling 
hurlls  of  joy,  either  becaufe  the  Hidden  ceflafion  of  the 
pains  of  delivery  is  always  accompanied  with  a  lively 
pleafure,  or  that  the  mother  then  anticipates  all  the  de¬ 
lights  of  progeny.  Whatever  be  the  caufe,  certain  it  is, 
that  when  flie  has  laid  a  certain  portion  of  eggs,  (lie  deli¬ 
berately  prepares  to  fit  on  them.  It  they  be  continually 


taken  from  her,  (lie  will  perhaps  lay  twice  or  thrice  as 
many,  and  become  exhaufled  by  the  mere  excefs  of  fecun¬ 
dity.  But  the  time  at  lad  comes,  when  (he  is  driven  by 
the  force  of  inflinft  to  feek  to  hatch,  and  expreffes  her 
wants  by  a  particular  fort  of  clucking,  and  by  certain 
unambiguous  motions  and  attitudes.  II  (lie  cannot  find 
her  own  eggs,  Ihe  will  readily  cover  thole  of  any  other 
hen,  or  thole  of  the  female  of  any  other  fpecies,  or  even 
balls  of  (lone  or  chalk.  She  will  continue  dill  to  fit,  after 
every  thing  is  removed,  and  will  wade  herfelf  in  vain 
plaints  and  idle  movements  ;  but  a  hen  may  be  put  od' 
the  brooding  by  often  dipping  her  poderiors  in  cold 
water.  If  flie  is  fuccefsfnl  in  her  fearch,  and  finds  eggs 
that  are  either  real  or  refembling  fuch  in  a  retired  and 
convenient  fpot,  (lie  immediately  feats  herfelf  on  them, 
covers  them  with  her  wings,  folters  a  genial  warmth,  and 
condantly  changes  them  gently  to  heat  all  the  parts 
equally.  She  is  fo  intent  in  her  occupation,  as  to  negleft 
food  and  drink;  and  yet  is  fo  courageous  and  drong, 
that  (lie  will  rife  and  fight  men  or  animals  that  dare  to 
approach  her  ned.  It  is  impoflible  to  conceive  how,  with 
fo  fcanty  a  fudenance  as  (lie  takes,  llie  can,  for  twenty-one 
days,  emit,  condantly  from  her  body,  fuch  intenfe  heat 
as  would  raife  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  to  P'S  degrees. 

The  effeft  of  incubation  is  confined  merely  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  embryo  of  the  chick,  which,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  exids  already  formed  in  the  cicatricula  of  the 
fecundated  egg.  The  following  is  nearly  the  order  in 
which  this  development  is  made,  or  rather  as  it  appears 
to  the  observer  :  at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  hours,  the  head 
of  the  chick  is  didinftly  feen  joined  to  the  dorfal  .fpine, 
fwimming  in  the  liquor,  with  which  the  (peck  in  the 
centreof  the  cicatricula  is  filled  ;  and  towards  the  dole  of 
the  firll  day,  the  head  is  already  bent  back  by  its  enlarge¬ 
ment.  On  the  fecond  day  are  perceived  the  firfc  traces 
of  the  vertebrae,  which  are  like  final!  globules  difpofed  on 
the  two  (Ides  of  the  middle  of  the  fpine;  the  wings  and 
umbilical  veffels  alfo  begin  toappear,  didinguifned  by  their 
dull  colour;  the  neck  and  bread  are  unfolded,  and  the 
head  condantly  increafes ;  the  outlines  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  three  encircling  coats,  as  well  as  the  fpine  and  'mem¬ 
branes,  are  now  feen.  The  life  of  the  foetus  is  decided  ; 
the  heart  beats,  and  the  blood  circulates.  On  the  third 
day,  the  whole  is  more  didinft  and  expanded.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  heart  hangs  out  of  the  bread,  and  beats 
three  times  in  fucceffion  ;  once,  in  receiving  from  the 
auricle  the  blood  contained  in  the  veins  ;  a  fecond  time, 
in  difeharging  it  into  the  arteries ;  and  a  third  time,  in 
forcing  it  into  the  umbilical  veffels;  and  this  motion 
continues  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  embryo  has  been 
feparated  from  the  white  of  its  egg.  We  alfo  difcover  the 
veins  and  arteries  on  the  veficles  of  the  brain,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  fpinal  marrow  beginning  to  extend 
along  the  vertebras ;  and  we  fee  the  whole  foetus  enve¬ 
loped  in  a  part  of  the  furrounding  liquor  which  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  greater  confidence  than  the  red.  On  the  fourth 
day,  the  eyes  are  conliderably  advanced;  we  can  diftin- 
guilh  the  pupil,  the  cryltalline  lens,  and  the  vitreous 
humour.  We  alfo  perceive  in  the  head  five  veficles  filled 
with  a  fluid  which,  approaching  each  other,  and  gradually 
coalefcing  on  the  following  days,  form  at  lalt  the  brain 
inyeded  with  its  coats.  The  wings  grow,  the  thighs 
begin  to  appear,  and  the  body  to  acquire  bulk.  On  the 
fifth  day  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  an  unftuous 
flelli  ;  the  heart  is  confined  by  a  very  thin  membrane, 
which  fpreads  over  the  ched;  and  the  umbilical  vellels 
rife  out  of  the  abdomen.  The  lixth  day  the  fpinal  marrow, 
being  divided  into  two  parts,  continues  to  d retch  along 
the  trunk  ;  the  liver,  which  was  before  whitilh,  is  now 
become  of  a  dufky  colour ;  the  heart  beats  with  its  two 
ventricles;  the  body  of  the  chick  is  covered  with  a  (kin, 
and  even  the  feathers  begin  to  fprout.  It  is  eafy,  on  the 
feventh  day,  to  didinguilh  the  bill ;  the  brain,  the  wing?, 
the  thighs,  and  the  legs,  have  acquired  their  perfect  lhape  ; 
the  two  ^ventricles  ol  the  heart  appear  like  two  Bubbles, 
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contiguous  and  joined  above  to  the  fubftance  of  the  au¬ 
ricles.  Two  fucceffive  motions  are  obferved  in  the  au¬ 
ricles,  which  refemble  two  feparate  hearts.  About  the 
end  of  the  ninth  day  the  lungs  appear,  and  ore  of  a  whitiffi 
colour.  On  the  tenth  day  the  mufcles  of  the  wings  are 
completely  formed,  and  the  feathers  continue  to  (hoot. 
It  is  not  till  the  eleventh  day  that  we  perceive  the  arte¬ 
ries,  which  were  before  at  a  diftance  from  the  heart,  cohere 
to  it;  and  this  orgaft  is  now  perfeft  and  united  into  two 
ventricles.  The  following  days  are  fpent  in  the  farther 
expanfion  of  the  parts,  which  continues  till  the  chick 
breaks  its  fheil ;  and  this  happens  commonly  the  twenty- 
firlt  day,  fometimes  the  eighteenth,  and  at  others  the 
twenty-fecond  ;  depending  much  on  warmth  of  (ituation, 
or  heat  of  climate. 

All  this  train  of  phenomena,  which  prefents  fo  intereft- 
ing  a  fpeftacle  to  the  obferver,  is  the  effe<5f  of  incubation 
by  a  hen;  and  human  indulfry  has  found  it  not  beneath 
its  notice  to  imitate  the  procefs.  Formerly,  the  rude 
peafants  of  Egypt,  and  in  our  own  times  philofophers, 
have  fucceeded  in  hatching  eggs,  as  well  as  the  mod 
careful  fitter.  In  Egypt,  even  at  this  day,  they  are  hatched 
by  thoufands,  and  people  from  all  quarters  come  at  the 
expended  time,  to  buy  them  to  rear.  The  whole  fecret 
coniifts  in  keeping  the  eggs  at  a  temperature  which  nearly 
correfponds  to  the  warmth  of  the  hen,  and  in  preventing 
every  kind  of  humidity  and  pernicious  exhalations,  fuch 
as  tliofe  of  charcoal,  burning  fuel,  and  even  that  of  tainted 
eggs.  By  obferving  thefe  two  conditions,  and  being  at¬ 
tentive  in  repeatedly  (hifting  the  eggs,  and  varying  the 
place  of  the  oven  or  (love  where  the  balkets  are  placed, 
fo  that  not  only  each  egg,  but  every  part  of  it,  may  enjoy 
alike  the  requisite  heat,  we  may  fucceed  in  hatching  mil¬ 
lions  of  chickens.  See  the  article  Egg,  vol.  vi.  p.  285. 

While  the  hen  has  been  in  fome  countries  relieved 
from  labours  fo  natural  and  fo  pleafing  to  her,  (he  has 
been  occafionally  fubjefted  to  others  which  might  feem 
very  unnatural  indeed.  The  Chinefe  have  a  method  of 
making  the  hen  contribute  to  the  hatching  of  fi(h.  The 
filhermen  of  that  country,  we  are  told,  collect  with  care, 
on  the  margin  and  furface  of  the  waters,  all  thofe  gelati¬ 
nous  mattes  which  contain  the  fpawn  of  fifli ;  and,  after 
they  have  found  a  fufiicient  quantity,  they  (ill  with  it  the 
(hell  of  a  frefh  hen-egg  which  they  have  previoufly 
emptied,  and  put  it  under  a  fitting  fowl.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  days,  they  break  the  fhel!  in 
water  warmed  by  the  fun.  The  young  fry  are  prefently 
hatched,  and  are  kept  in  pure  fre(h  water  till  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  thrown  into  the  pond  with  the  old 
fi(h.  The  (ale  of  fpawn  for  this  purpofe  forms  an  import¬ 
ant  branch  of  trade  in  China.  In  this,  as  in  fome  other 
matters,  we  might  perhaps  take  an  ufeful  leffon  from 
the  Chinefe.  The  deftruftion  of  the  fpawn  of  fi(h  by 
troll- nets  threatens  the  exigence  of  the  (illiery  on  many 
of  our  fouthern  coalfs  ;  and,  while  fo  much  care  is  taken 
for  the  prefervation  of  game,  fome  care  ought  to  be  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  prefervation  of  fifli,  as  being  a  much  more 
important  article.  Mvfeuni,  July  26,  1823. 

We  (hall  eafily  conceive,  that  the  mother  which  (hows 
fo  ftrong  an  inclination  to  cover  her  eggs,  fits  on  them 
with  fuch  unremitting  affiduity,  and  takes  fo  lively  a 
concern  for  embryos  that  have  yet  no  being,  will  not  cool 
in  her  attachment  after  the  chickens  are  hatched.  Her 
affeftion  is  heightened  by  the  fight  of  thefe  little  crea¬ 
tures,  that  owe  to  her  their  exiftence  ;  it  is  every  day  in- 
creafed  by  the  repetition  of  cares  which  their  feeblenefs 
requires.  Continually  employed  in  watching  over  them, 
flie  feeks  food,  merely  to  (atisfy  their  craving  wants.  If 
(he  cannot  find  it,  (he  fcrapes  the  earth  with  her  nails  to 
extraft  the  nourifliment  concealed  in  its  bofom,and  freely 
beftcws  it  on  her  young.  She  recals  them  when  they 
wander,  fpreads  her  wings  over  them  to  defend  them 
againffthe  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  broods  a  fecond 
time.  She  enters  into  thefe  tender  concerns  with  fo  much 
ardour  and  anxiety,  that  her  health  is  vifibly  impaired, 


and  (he  can  be  diflinguiflied  from  every  other  hen  by  her 
ruffled  feathers,  her  trailing,  wings;  and  the  hoarfenefs  of 
her  voice,  and  the  different  inflections,  are  all  expreflive 
of  her  (ituation,  and  mark  folicitude  and  maternal  affec¬ 
tion.  If  (he  has  been  made  to  fit  on  ducks’ eggs,  or  thofe 
of  any  other  water-fowl,  her  affedlion  is  no  lei's  ardent  for 
bringing  up  thefe  (trangers  than  for  her  own  progeny  : 
(lie  does  not  perceive  that  (lie  is  only  their  nurfe,  and  not 
their  mother;  and  when,  diredted  by  nature,  they  plunge 
into  the  dream,  it  is  amufing  to  obferve  the  adonifhment, 
uneafinefs,  and  vexation,  of  the  poor  nurfe,  who  fancies 
(lie  is  dill  a  mother ;  impelled  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
defire  of  following  them  into  the  midd  of  the  water, 
checked  on  the  other  by  the  invincible  repugnance  to 
that  element,  teafing  herfelf  with  fruitlefs  building  along 
the  margin,  trembling,  forlorn,  beholding  her  family  in 
imminent  danger,  and  not  daring  to  afford  them  help. 

For  an  artificial  method  of  rearing  poultry,  without  the 
aflidance  of  the  hen,  fird  hinted  at  by  Reaumur,  and  im¬ 
proved  by  Mrs.  Doyley,  fee  the  article  Husbandry, 
vol.  x.  p.  520,  1. 

Poultry  differ  from  birds  of  prey,  no  lefs  by  their  mode 
of  digedion  and  the  (tructure  of  the  dornach,  than  by  their 
bill  anil  their  nails.  The  gallinaceous  tribe  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  having  three  (tomachs ;  viz.  1.  The  craw,  which 
is  a  kind  of  membranous  bag,  where  the  grain  is  fird  ma¬ 
cerated,  and  begins  to  be  reduced  to  a  pap.  2.  The  wided 
part  of  the  canal,  lying  between  the  craw  and  the  gizzard, 
but  neared  the  lad,  is  lined  with  a  number  of  Final  1 
glands,  which  furnifli  a  liquor  that  the  food  imbibes  in  its 
paflage.  3.  The  gizzard,  which  yields  a  liquor  that  is 
rnanifeltly  acid,  fince  the  internal  coat,  being  foaked  in 
water,  becomes  an  excellent  runnet  for  curdling  milk. 
This  third  dornach  completes,  by  the  powerful  action  of 
its  mufcles,  what  had  only  been  begun  in  the  two  fird. 
The  force  of  its  fibres  is  greater  than  could  be  conceived; 
in  lefs  than  four  hours  a  ball  of  glafs,  which  could  fudain 
a  preffure  of  four  pounds,  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder.  In  forty-eight  hours,  feveral  tubes  of  glafs, four 
lines  in  diameter  and  one  line  thick,  were  divided  longi¬ 
tudinally  into  two  kinds  of  fra  ft  u  res  ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  all  the  (harp  edges  were  ground  down,  and  the 
polifii  dedroyed,  particularly  on  the  convex  part.  The 
gizzard  wjs  alfo  able  to  flatten  tubes  of  tinned  iron,  and, 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  crufli  feventeen  nuts  ; 
and  this  was  effefted  by  repeated  compreflions  and  alter¬ 
nate  attrition,  the  mechanifm  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive.  Reaumur,  who  made  feveral  trials  to  difcover 
it,  never  could  didinguifli  but  once  any  confiderable 
motion  in  that  part.  He  favv  in  a  capon,  the  gizzard  of 
which  he  had  brought  into  view,  portions  contrafling 
and  finking,  and  again  fwelling ;  he  obferved  a  kind  of 
fiefliy  chords  which  formed  on  the  furface,  or  rather  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  forming,  becaufe  he  made  inciflons  between 
them  which  feparated  them  ;  and  all  thefe  motions  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  propagated  in  waves,  and  very  (lowly. 

What  proves  that,  in  gallinaceous  birds,  digeflion  is 
performed  chiefly  by  the  aftion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  giz¬ 
zard,  and  not  by  the  power  of  any  folvent,  is,  that  if  one 
of  thefe  be  made  to  fwallow  a  ("mail  lead  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  but  fo  thick  as  to  refill  the  compreffion  of  the  giz¬ 
zard,  and  into  which  a  grain  of  barley  be  introduced,  the 
tube  wilL.be  found  in  the  fpace  of  two  days  to  have  loll 
confiderably  of  its  weight  ;  but  the  grain  inclofed,  though 
it  were  boiled  and  fhelled,  will  then  be  difcovered  to  be 
fomewhat  fweiled,  but  as  little  altered  as  if  it  had  been 
left  the  fame  time  in  any  other  place  equally  humid; 
whereas  the  fame  grain,  and  others  that  are  much  harder, 
if  not  protefted  by  a  tube,  would  be  digefied  in  much 
lefs  time.  One  circumftance  which  may  affifl:  the  aftion 
of  the  gizzard  is,  that  birds  keep  the  cavity  as  full  as 
poffible,  and  thus  the  four  mufcles  of  which  it  confifts  are 
thrown  into  play.  When  grain  is  wanting,  they  cram  it 
with  herbage,  and  even  fmall  flints,  the  hardnefs  and 
roughnefs  of  which  contribute  to  bruife  the  grain  againft 
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which  they  are  inceffantly  rubbed.  Thefe  are  more 
numerous  in  the  gizzard  the  fcarcer  the  food  is;  and  they 
continue  in  it  a  longer  time  than  any  other  fubftance, 
whether  digeftible  or  indigeftible. 

But,  though  the  fmall  Itones  may  affifl  digeftion,  it  is  not 
afferted  that  the  granivorous  birds  have  a  decided  view  in 
fwallowing  them.  Redi  having  Unit  up  two  capons,  with 
water  and  little  pebbles  for  their  food ;  they  drank  much 
water,  and  died,  the  one  in  twenty  days,  the  other  in 
twenty-four,  and  both  of  them  without  having  fwallowed 
a  tingle  (tone.  Redi  found  many  in  the  gizzard,  but  thefe 
were  what  had  been  fwallowed  before,  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  of  their  common  food.  See  farther  under  the  article 
Comparative  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  66 1. 

It  was  known  in  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  that  the  cock 
had  tefticles  concealed  within  its  body.  The  ancients 
even  afcribed  to  this  fituation  the  fiery  paflion  of  the  male 
for  the  female,  who  is  iefs  ardent,  they  alleged,  becaufe 
the  ovarium,  being  placed  near  the  diaphragm,  is  more 
apt  to  be  cooled  by  the  accefiion  of  the  air  refpired.  But 
the  tefticles  are  not  fo  exclufively  appropriated  to  the 
male,  as  not  to  be  found  in  the  females  of  fame  fpecies  of 
birds,  as  in  the  little  buftard,  and  perhaps  in  the  great 
buftard  ;  which  are  glands  fimilar  to  the  teftes  of  women. 
The  bulk  of  thefe  glands. is  far  from  being  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  bird  :  in  the  eagle,  they  are  only  of  the  fize 
of  peafe  ;  in  a  cock,  of  four  months  old,  they  are  as  large 
as  olives;  and  they  produce  mighty  effects  in  the  animal 
economy,  as  is  evinced  by  the  wonderful  changes  effected 
in  the  bird  by  cutting  them  out,  whereby  they  are  made 
what  we  term  c«p«.  This  operation  is  commonly  per¬ 
formed  when  the  bird  is  three  or  four  months  old.  After 
emafculation  it  grows  plumper;  its  flefh  becomes  more 
juicy  and  delicate  ;  and,  when  fubje£ted  to  a  chemical 
analyfis,  yields  different  produfts  from  what  it  would 
have  given  before  caftration.  The  extract  of  the  lean  of 
a  capon  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  fortieth  part  of  its  to¬ 
tal  weight ;  whereas  it  amounts  to  one  twelfth  in  a  pul¬ 
let,  and  rather  more  than  one  feventh  in  a  cock.  Be- 
fides,  the  extraft  of  cock’s  flefh  is  very  dry,  whilft  it  is 
difficult  to  feparate  the  humidity  from  that  of  a  ca¬ 
pon.  The  capon  is  no  longer  liable  to  moult;  as  the 
buck,  when  eaftrated,  never  cafts  his  antlers.  The  note 
is  altered;  his  voice  is  broken,  and  feldom  heard  ;  he  is 
treated  roughly  by  the  cocks,  with  difdain  by  the  females, 
and  becomes  an  idle  folitary  outcaft,  all  whofe  powers  are 
direAed  on  itfelf,  and  whofe  foie  object  is  its  individual 
prefervation  ;  to  eat,  to  deep,  to  fatten,  are  its  principal 
employments,  and  conftitute  the  fum  of  its  wants  ;  and 
all  this  to  pamper  the  infatiable  appetite  of  epicures  and 
gluttons !  But,  by  a  little  attention,  we  can  draw  advan¬ 
tage  from  its  v.eaknefs,  and  even  its  confequent  docility, 
by  giving  it  ufeful  habits.  For  inftance,  we  can  teach  it 
to  rear  and  tend  young  chickens.  For  this  purpofe  it 
muft  be  kept  fome  days  in  a  dark  place,  only  bringing  it 
out  at  regular  hours  to  feed,  and  accuftomingit  gradually 
to  the  fight  and  company  of  a  few  chickens  that  are 
pretty  ftout;  it  will  foon  contrail  a  fondnefs  for  them, 
and  will  lead  them  with  as  much  afteilion  and  affiduity 
as  their  mother.  It  will  even  conduit  a  greater  number 
than  a  hen;  for  its  wings  fpread  wider,  and  afford  more 
fhelter;  and  the  hen,  freed  from  its  toil  and  folicitude, 
will  foon  begin  again  to  lay  ;  and  thus  the  capon,  though 
condemned  to  fieri! 5 ty,  will  ftill  contribute  indirectly  to 
the  prefervation  and  multiplication  of  its  fpecies.  Where 
chickens  are  hatched  in  ovens,  capons  are  extremely  ufe¬ 
ful  to  rear  them.  . 

The  cock  has  been  the  fubjeit  of  another  experiment 
that  is  far  Iefs  cruel,  but  perhaps  no  Iefs  important  for  the 
fcience  of  phyfiology  :  it  is,  after  cutting  the  comb  from 
the  capon  as  ufual,  to  fnbftitute  in  its  ftead  one  of  the 
young  fpurs  which  has  juft:  begun  to  fhoot ;  thus  engrafted 
in  the  root  of  the  comb,  it  gradually  grows  into  the  flefh, 
thence  extraits  its  nourifhment,  and  often  becomes  more 
luxuriant  than  it  would  in  its  natural  place.  Some  have 
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•  attained  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  more 
than  three  lines  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  bafe;  fome- 
times  they  are  twilled  round  like  the  horns  of  a  ram,  at 
other  times  bent  backwards  like  thofe  of  a  lie-goat.  The 
reafon  why  the  capon’s  comb  is  cut  is,  that,  after  emaf¬ 
culation,  it  does  not  (land  ereit,  but  becomes  pendulous, 
and  would  therefore  prove  inconvenient  by  hiding  an 
eye. 

This  operation  is  a  kind  of  animal  engrafting,  the 
fuccefs  of  which  would  appear  very  doubtful  when  firft 
tried,  but  from  which,  fince  the  fuccefs  is  known,  it  is 
aftonifhing  that  no  practical  information  has  been  derived. 
In  general,  the  deftruitive  experiments  have  been  more 
fludied,  and  purfued  with  more  ardour,  than  thofe  which 
are  direfled  to  prefervation  ;  becaufe  man  is  fonder  of 
cruel  experiments  than  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  and 
the  exercife  of  beneficence.  Chickens  are  not  hatched 
with  thatcrefl  and  thofe  reddifh  membranes  which  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  other  birds.  It  is  a  month  after  they 
have  left  the  fiiell  before  thefe  parts  begin  to  unfold  ;  at 
two  months  old,  the  young  cocks  crow',  and  fight  with 
one  another.  They  feel  that  they  muft:  hate  each  other, 
though  the  fource  of  their  diflike  is  not  yet  unfolded. 
It  is  commonly  five  or  fix  months  before  they  fliow  any 
paflion  for  the  hens,  and  that  thefe  begin  to  lay.  In  both 
fexes,  the  complete  term  of  their  growth  is  a  year,  or 
fifteen  months.  The  young  hens,  it  is  faid,  lay  more; 
but  the  old  ones  are  bell  fitters.  This  period  of  their 
growth  would  imply  that  the  ordinary  extent  of  their 
life  does  not  exceed  feven  or  eight  years,  if  the  fame 
proportion  fubfifted  in  birds  as  in  quadrupeds.  But  we 
have  feen  that  this  is  much  longer;  a  cock  will  live 
twenty  years  in  the  domeftic  condition,  and  perhaps 
thirty  years  in  the  (late  of  liberty.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  we  have  no  interefl  in  fullering  them  to  reach  to  a 
great  age.  The  hens  and  capons  that  are  deflined  for  the 
table,  never  enjoy  above  one  year’s  exiitence;  and 
mofl  of  them  have  only  one  feafon.  Thofe  which 
are  feleited  for  the  multiplication  of  the  fpecies,  become 
foon  exhaufted,  and  none  are  permitted  to  finifn  the 
period  affigned  them  by  nature;  fo  that  it  is  a  lingular 
accident,  that  cocks  have  ever  been  known  to  die  of  age. 

Poultry  can  fubfifl  in  all  places  under  the  protection  of 
man,  and  accordingly  they  are  fpread  over  the  whole 
inhabited  world.  The  better  fort  of  people  breed  hens  in 
Iceland,  where  they  lay  as  in  other  parts;  and  the  warm 
countries  abound  with  them.  But,  according  to  Dr. 
Flyde,  Perfia  rather  than  India  is  the  native  region  of  cocks; 
there  they  are  numerous,  and  held  in  great  eflimatlon. 
The  art  of  fattening  capons  was  introduced  by  the 
Armenian  merchants  into  Perfia  from  Europe,  as  appears 
from  Tavernier. 

From  their  native  climate,  wherefoever  it  be,  thefe 
birds  have  fpread  over  the  extent  of  the  ancient  continent, 
from  China  to  Cape  Verd ;  and  from  the  Southern  Ocean 
to  the  Northern  Sea.  Thefe  migrations  were  performed 
in  remote  ages,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  hiftorical  refearch. 
But  their  fettlemeiit  in  the  New  World  feems  to  be  a 
much  more  recent  event.  The  hiflorian  of  the  Incas 
informs  us,  that  there  were  none  at  Peru  before  its  con- 
queft;  and  that,  after  a  refidetice  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  the  hens  could  not  be  habituated  to  hatch  in  the 
valley  of  Cufco.  Coreal  pofitively  afferts,  that  poultry 
were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  into  Brafil,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  would  eat  none  of  them, 
and  looked  upon  their  eggs  as  a  kind  of  poifon.  Nor, 
according  to  the  tellimony  of  F.  Charlevoix,  had  the 
natives  of  St.  Domingo  any;  and  Oviedo  confiders  it  as 
a  certain  fait,  that  they  were  carried  from  Europe  to 
America. 

I11  proportion  as  hens  are  removed  from  their  native 
region,  and  accuflomed  to  another  climate  and  different 
food,  they  muft:  fuffer  fome  alteration  in  their  fhape, 
or  rather  in  the  parts  mofl  fufceptible  of  change.  Kenee 
undoubtedly  arife  thofe  varieties  that  conftitute  the  dif- 
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ferent  Breeds ;  varieties  which  are  conftantly  perpetuated 
in  each  climate,  whether  from  the  continued  aftion  of 
the  fame  caufes  that  produced  them  at  firft,  or  from  the 
attention  that  is  paid  in  matching  the  individuals  feleCted 
for  propagation. 

At  the  head  of  this  domeftic  breed,  fnould  be  placed 
that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  game-cock,  feleCted 
on  account  of  its  courage,  in  which  point  only  it  differs 
from  the  reft,  and  is  in  chief  ufe  for  the  favage  fport 
of  cock-fighting;  a  pradlice,  we  hope,  now  nearly  exploded 
in  England.  It  is  always  ufual,  before  the  battle,  fo  to 
mutilate  the  plumage  as  to  render  the  creature  unknown 
to  thofe  who  have  feen  it  only  in  its  perfeCt  ftate.  The 
intention  of  thus  trimming  the  bird,  as  it  is  called,  is 
both  to  render  it  lighter,  and  confequently  more  aCtive 
in  itfelf,  as  well  as  to  give  lefs  advantage  of  hold  to  its 
antagonift.  Similar  care  is  taken  of  the  breed,  as  well  as 
the  after- feeding,  by  the  promoters  of  this  fport,  as  is 
done  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  turf  in  refpeCt  to  their 
running-horfes. 

According  to  Mr.  Pegge,  (  Archtsologia,  vol.  iii.  No.  19.) 
the  art  of  cock-fighting  is  referred  to  the  Greeks.  Jaco¬ 
bus  Palmerius,  a  writer  cited  by  Mr.  Pegge,  pretends 
that  the  traces  of  this  diverfion  may  be  difcovered 
among  the  barbarians  of  Afia,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Crcefus  king  of  Lydia,  558  years  before  Chrift.  But  the 
learned  antiquary  apprehends,  that  the  fadt  to  which  this 
writer  refers  furniihes  no  evidence  that  quails,  ufed 
among  the  ancients  and  moderns  for  fighting,  as  well  as 
cocks,  were  fitted  for  the  purpofe  of  amufement  at  fo 
early  a  period.  Pliny,  however,  informs  us,  (N.  H.  1.  x. 
c.  21.)  that  at  Pergamus,  a  city  of  Afia,  there  was  an 
annual  exhibition  of  cock-fighting.  But  we  derive  no 
information  from  his  account,  when  or  where  this  prac¬ 
tice  commenced,  or  for  what  purpofe,  whether  civil  or 
religious,  it  was  introduced.  The  Dardanii,  a  people  of 
Troas,  had  on  their  coins  the  reprefentation  of  two  cocks 
fighting;  but,  as  thefe  coins  are  of  a  late  date,  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  this  fpecies  of  diverfion  among  the  Dardanians 
cannot  be  inferred  from  them.  Mr.  Pegge  fuggefts  that, 
perhaps,  it  might  have  been  introduced  among  them, 
and  alfo  at  Pergamus,  from  Athens,  where  an  annual 
feftival,  under  the  title  of  AXinl^vovuiv  aycvv,  was  inftituted 
by  Themiftocles,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  Perfian  war. 
When  this  famous  general  was  leading  the  Athenian 
army  againft  thePerfians,  he  faw  two  cocks  fighting,  and 
took  occafion  from  this  circumftance  to  animate  his 
troops  by  obferving  to  them  ;  “  Thefe  animals  fight  not 
for  the  gods  of  their  country,  nor  for  the  monuments  of 
their  anceftors,  nor  for  glory,  nor  for  freedom,  nor  for 
their  children  ;  but  for  the  fake  of  victory,  and  that  one 
may  not  yield  to  the  other;”  and  from  this  topic  he  in- 
fpirited  the  Athenians,  and  Themiftocles  gained  the 
victory.  (AJlian,  Var.  Hift.  ii.  c.  28.)  If  we  can  excufe 
the  barbarity  of  this  inftitution,  it  may  be  confidered  in 
home  degree  commendable  in  him,  becaufe  it  was  an 
a£t  of  gratitude  to  the  benevolent  deity  that  preheated 
him  with  an  occafion  of  haranguing  his  foldiers  with 
effect,  and  thus  became  a  permanent  encouragement  to 
his  nation.  As  to  the  barbarity  of  the  inftitution,  JElian 
remarks,  that  cruelty  and  every  kind  of  debauchery  were 
fo  generally  interwoven  with  the  religious  obfervances 
and  ceremonies  of  thefe  polite  Athenians,  that  they 
would  be  but  little  ftiocked  and  offended  by  it  on  this 
account ;  or,  however,  not  more  fo  than  the  more  ignorant 
barbarians  of  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Afia,  the  Pergamenians 
and  Dardanians.  We  may  further  obferve,  that  the  cock, 
on  account  of  his  vigilance,  was  facred  to  Apollo,  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  JEfculapius  ;  and  for  the  fame  quality,  in 
conjunction  with  his  magnanimous  and  daring  fpirit,  he 
was  appropriated  likewife  to  Mars.  This  was  extremely 
appofite  to  the  purpofe  and  intention  of  the  “  SpeCtacu- 
lum,”  or  public  ffiow,  exhibited  by  Themiftocles;  as 
thefe  creatures,  called  by  Columella  rixofce  aves,  were 
fuppofed  to  be  more  addicted  to  fighting  than  any  others. 


The  fcene  of  engagement,  however,  or  in  modern  phrafe, 

“  the  pit,”  was  the  theatre ;  and  the  fport  lafted  only  one 
day.  But  others,  as  well  as  Themiftocles,  have  taken 
the  advantage  of  the  fight  of  cocks  fighting,  and  deduced 
from  this  circumftance  an  argument  for  the  incitement 
and  encouragement  of  military  valour:  Socrates  endea¬ 
vouring  in  the  fame  way  to  infpire  Iphicrates  with  cour¬ 
age.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  30.)  Chryfippus  alfo,  in  his  book, 
De  Juftitia,  fays,  “  our  valour  is  raifed  by  the  example 
of  cocks.”  Lucian  likewife  (de  Gymnaf.  ii.  p.  295.) 
introduces  Solon,  the  great  Athenian  legiflator,  as  ad- 
drefiing  Anacharfis  to  the  lame  purpofe.  Mufonius  alfo, 
cited  by  Stobseus  (Serm.  29),  deduced  the  fame  kind  of 
inftrudtion  from  the  battling  of  quails  and  cocks ;  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  young  men  were  obliged  to 
attend  the  exhibitions  of  the  theatre,  in  order  to  avail 
themfelves  of  this  inftruCtion.  It  further  appears,  that 
the  other  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Athenians,  held  a  good 
fighting  breed  of  cocks  in  high  eftimation,  and  often 
amufed  themfelves  with  this  diverfion.  We  learn  from 
Pliny  (ubi  fupra)  and  Columella  (viii.  c.  2.)  that  the 
iflanders  of  Delos  were  great  lovers  of  this  fport ;  and 
Tanagra,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in 
Eubcea,  and  the  country  of  Media,  were  famous  for  their 
generous  and  magnanimous  race  of  cocks.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Perfia  was  probably  included  in  the  laft,  from 
whence  this  kind  of  poultry  was  firft:  brought  into  Greece ; 
and,  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  reft  from  the 
fowls  of  Rhodes  and  Media,  the  excellency  of  the  broods 
at  that  time  confifted  in  their  weight  and  bulk,  (as  the 
fowls  of  that  country  were  heavy  and  large,)  and  Inch  as 
our  fportfmen  call  “  fhake-bags”  or  “  turn-pokes,”  At 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  they  had  a  breed  of  hens,  called 
povoero^oi,  which  produced  the  belt  fighting-cocks.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  fliould  feem,  that  at  firft  cock-fighting  was 
partly  a  religious  and  partly  a  political  inftitution  at 
Athens;  and  was  there  continued  for  the  purpofe  of 
cherifhing  valour  in  the  minds  of  their  youth  ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  perverted,  both  here  and  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  to  a  common  paftitne,  without  any  moral,  politi¬ 
cal,  or  religious,  intention;  as  it  is  now  praCtifed  among  us. 

The  Romans,  who  were  prone  to  imitate  the  Greeks, 
followed  their  example  in  this  kind  of  diverfion,  without 
any  good  or  laudable  motives.  Signior  Haym  (cited  by 
Mr.  Pegge)  thinks,  that  the  Romans  borrowed  thepaftime 
from  Dardanus  in  Afia;  but  it  is  needlefs  to  trace  their 
derivation  of  it  to  fuch  a  diftance,  more  efpecially  as  it 
was  generally  followed  in  Greece,  and  was  not  introduced 
among  the  Romans  at  a  very  early  period.  From  a 
paffage  that  occurs  in  Columella,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  Romans  did  not  commonly  ufe  the  fport  of  cock- 
fighting  in  his  time;  and  he  moreover  fpeaks  of  it  in 
terms  of  ignominy,  as  an  expenfive  amufement,  unbecom¬ 
ing  the  frugal  houfeholder,  and  as  often  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  the  perfons  that  purfued  it.  The  Romans 
feem  to  have  been  more  acquainted  with  quails  as  fighting- 
birds  than  with  cocks.  At  length,  however,  they  paired 
cocks,  as  well  as  quails,  for  fighting.  The  firft  caufe  of 
contention  between  the  two  brothers,  Bafflanusand  Gets, 
the  fons  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  happened, 
according  to  Herodian,  (iii  §.  33.)  in  their  youth,  about 
the  fighting  of  their  quails  and  cocks  ;  and,  as  they  had 
often  accompanied  their  father  into  Greece,  they  had  pro¬ 
bably  fecit  and  learned  this  paftime  there.  It  might 
naturally  have  been  expeCted  that,  after  the  introduction 
of  Chriftianity  into  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  bloody 
fcenes  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dilcarded,  this  barbarous 
and  inhuman  diverfion,  which  had  a  tendency  towards 
cherifhing  ferocity  and  implacability  in  the  minds  of 
men,  would  have  been  reflrrained  and  gradually  annihi¬ 
lated.  Befides,  this  paftime  has  been  the  bane  and  ruin 
of  thoufands  here,  as  well  as  of  thofe  lanijla  avium,  cock- 
feeders,  mentioned  by  Columella,  whofe  patrimonial  for¬ 
tunes  were  entirely  diffipated  and  confumed  by  it. 

This  fpecies  of  paftime  was  probably  brought  into 
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England  by  the  Romans,  but  the  precife  period  of  its 
introduction  has  not  been  afcertained.  The  bird  was 
here  before  Csefar’s  arrival ;  but  Mr.  Pegge,  in  his  Re- 
fearches,  has  found  no  notice  of  his  fighting  before  the 
time  of  William  Fitz-Stephen,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
archbifhop  Becket,  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
II.  William  defcribes  the  cocking  as  a  fport  of  fchool- 
boys  on  Shrove-Tuefiday,  called  “  Carnilevaria.”  The 
theatre  was  the  fchool,  and  the  mailer  was  the  director  of 
the  fport.  From  this  time,  the  diverfion,  however  abfurd 
and  barbarous,  has  continued  amongft  us;  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  though  difapproved  and  prohibited  39  Edw.  III. 
alfo  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  A.D.  1569.  By 
fome  it  has  been  called  “  a  royal  diverfion.”  Henry  VIII. 
delighted  in  the  fport,  and  caufed  a  commodious  houfe 
to  be  built  for  the  purpofe,  which,  although  afterwards 
applied  to  a  very  different  ufe,  ftill  retained  the  name  of 
the  Cock-pit.  The  part  of  our  fliips,  fo  called,  feems 
alfo  to  indicate  that  in  other  times  the  diverfion  of  cock- 
fighting  was  permitted  in  order  to  beguile  the  tedious 
hours  of  a  long  voyage. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  cuftom  which  originated  in 
barbarous  times,  fhould  ftill  continue  to  the  difgrace  of  a 
philofophic  and  enlightened  age.  “  Cock-fighting,”  fays 
Mr.  Pegge,  “is  an  heathenilh  mode  of  diverfion  from  the 
firft;  and  at  this  day  ought  certainly  to  be  confined  to 
tbofe  barbarous  nations  above-mentioned;  the  Chinefe, 
Perfians,  Malayans,  and  the  ftill  more  favage  Americans, 
whofe  irrational  and  fanguinary  practices  ought,  in  no  cafe, 
to  be  objeCts  of  imitation  to  more  civilized  Europeans.” 

y.  Gallus  criftatus,  the  crefted  cock  ;  differs  from  the 
common,  in  having  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  inftead 
of  a  comb,  but  has  the  wattles  as  ufual.  This  variety  is 
common  in  England,  and  is  more  or  lefs  crefted  :  in  fome 
the  creft  is  fo  large  as  to  hide  almoft  the  fight  of  the  eyes, 
by  hanging  over  them. 

J.  G.  per.tadaflylus,  the  five-toed  cock ;  has  two  toes 
behind  inftead  of  one  ;  otherwife  differs  not  from  others. 
This  may  be  accounted  a  mere  fport  of  nature  ;  for  there 
is  not  known  any  bird  of  this  genus  which  has  two  toes 
behind  and  three  before,  in  a  natural  ftate.  This  race  is 
common  in  England,  but  thought  to  be  more  fo  at 
.Dorking  in  Surrey  ;  hence  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Dorking  fowls.  Thefe  are  alfo  a  fine  and  approved 
breed,  being  much  larger  than  common. 

s.  G.  crifpus,  the  crifped  or  frizzled  cock;  this  varies 
oniy  in  the  feathers,  the  end  of  every  one  of  which  is 
curled  up,  appearing  at  a  diftance  as  if  the  bird  had  juft 
come  out  of  the  water,  or  that  the  feathers  grew  the  re- 
verfe  way.  This  variety  is  found  at  Java,  Japan,  and 
throughout  the  fouth  of  Afia,  where  it  is  likely  they  are 
natives,  efpecially  as  the  young  chickens  are  more  averle 
to  cold,  and  more  difficult  to  rear,  than  others  in  England  ; 
where  they  are  feldom  kept,  except  as  a^curiofity.  They 
are  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  Surinam  and  Guiana,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  only  fort  lent  by  Fermin  and  Bancroft. 
The  laft  of  thefe  authors  adds,  that  they  are  fmaller  than 
ours,  and  are  brought  from  the  inland  parts,  where  they 
are  reared  by  the  Indians,  and  thought  by  them' to  be 
doubtlefs  natural  to  this  part  of  America.  Their  flelh 
laid  to  be  firm  and  delicate. 

G.  ecandatus,  the  rumpkin  :  this  odd  variety,  for 
fingular  it  appears,  wants  even  the  rudiment  of  a  tail  ; 
but  differs  not  from  the  others  except  in  that  particular. 
How  this  change  is  produced  no  one  can  tell  ;  but  it  has 
been  oblerved  that  thole  tranfported  from  England  to 
Virginia  loft  their  tails,  and  the  whoie  breed  are  defcitute 
of  them. 

».  G.  purnilo,  the  creeper,  or  dwarf-cock  :  legs  exceed¬ 
ingly  ftiort ;  and  they  are  befides  confiderably  (mailer  than 
other  fowls,  fome  not  exceeding  thefize  of  a  large  pigeon. 
Allied  to  this  fort  is  the  acoho,  or  Madagafcar  cock,  and 
the  Darien  cock,  which  are  likewife  very  (mall.  It  has  a 
circle  of  feathers  about  the  legs;  a  thick  tail,  which  it 
carries  ftraight;  and  the  ends  of  the  wings  black.  Buf- 
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fon  mentions  a  fowl  in  Britany  which  is  always  obliged 
to  leap,  the  legs  being  fo  ftiort;  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a  com¬ 
mon  fowl,  and  kept  as  being  very  fruitful.  Other  fowls, 
faid  to  come  from  Cambodia,  and  found  now  in  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  Ifles,  have  the  legs  fo  ftiort  as  to  drag  the  wings  on 
the  ground. 

9.  G.pulillus,  the  bantam  cock;  fo  called  from  having 
been  firft  found  at  Bantam  in  India.  This  variety  is 
not  half  the  fize  of  the  common  cock,  which  he  fomewhat 
refembles  in  colour  and  fpirit,  for  lie  will  attack  cats, 
dogs,  or  any  other  animal,  totally  indifferent  as  to  their 
fize;  he  has  a  reddifh  bill,  red  eyes,  and  a  curious  rofe- 
comb  on  the  top  of  his  head  ;  his  ears  are  covered  witff 
a  tuft  of  white  feathers  ;  his  neck  and  back  are  clothed 
with  long  feathers,  intermixed  with  orange,  black, 
and  yellow  ;  the  breaft  and  lower  part  of  the  belly  are 
black.  The  hens  of  this  variety  differ  from  the  cocks, 
principally  by  varying  in  their  colours,  but  which  a't  all 
times  are  more  brown  and  yellow,  and  lefs  black,  than 
his ;  they  have  alfo  but  a  final  1  red-comb  on  the  tops  of 
their  heads ;  their  legs,  like  thofe  of  the  cock,  are  fea¬ 
thered  down  to  the  toes,  fo  as  to  be  quite  an  incum¬ 
brance  in  walking.  This  fort  is  much  valued,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  eggs  which  the  hen  lays  without  fitting; 
but  the  fmallnefs  of  them,  as  well  as  the  trifling  quantity 
of  flefh  on  a  bird  of  this  fize,  mult  ever  preclude  their 
coming  into  general  ufe  for  the  table.  Thefe  are  by  fome 
called  booted  fowls. 

1.  G.  plumipes,  the  rough-footed  cock  :  this  is  alfo  a 
fmall  kind,  and  differs  from  the  laft  in  having  feathers  on 
the  legs  quite  to  the  toes.  Thefe  three  varieties  feem 
fcarcely  worth  feparating. 

G.  Turcicus,  the  T urkifh  cock  :  all  we  know  of  this 
bird  is,  that  it  differs  from  ours  principally  in  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  its  colour. 

X.  G.  Patavinus,  the  Padua  cock:  this  is  of  a  very 
large  fize,  often  weighing  from  eight  to  ten  pounds. 
They  have  a  large  comb,  which  is  frequently  double,  and 
in  the  form  of  a  crown  ;  befides  that,  a  kind  of  creft, 
which  is  moft  diftinguifhabie  in  the  hens.  They  have  a 
ftrongerand  more  rough  voice  than  fowls  in  general.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  great  fowls  of  Bahia  are  not  well 
feathered  till  half  grown.  It  is  l’o  with  the  Paduan,  as 
they  gei  their  feathers  later  than  other  fowls.  In  relpeft 
to  the  Paduan  breed  with  the  large  heads,  Pallas  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  it  is  a  difeafe  that  occafions  them';  for,  on 
macerating  the  head  in  water,  the  cavity  feemed  to  be 
larger  than  ufual,  and  the  bones  of  the  ikull  perforated 
with  fmall  holes,  as  if  carious.  The  brain  was  alfo 
larger  than  common,  and  filled  up  the  whole  fpace.  It 
was  alfo  remarked,  that  fuch  birds  were  remarkably  ftu- 
pid,  and  not  long-lived. 

G.  rnorio,  the  Mozambique  cock:  in  this  variety 
the  comb,  wattles,  (kin,  and  membrane  which  covers  the 
bones,  are  black  :  the  plumage  has  fome  white  feathers, 
but  is  for  the  moft  part  black  ;  and  the  flelh  itfelf,  when 
boiled,  is  faid  to  be  black.  Thefe  are  found  about  the 
province  of  Mozambique  in  Africa,  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
Siam,  See.  and  are  laid  to  be  very  good  eating,  though  at 
firft  the  black-looking  flelh  mult  be  very  difgufting  to  an 
European. 

v.  G.  niger,  the  black  or  Perfian  cock  ;  this  remarkable 
variety  is  found  in  Perfia,  and  has  the  epidermis  entirely 
black,  refembling  exadly,  the  Ikin  of  a  negro.  The  bones 
likewife  approach  to  a  black  colour;  yet  nothing  can  be 
whiter  than  the  flelh,  more  tender,  or  more  grateful. 

G.  tophaceus,  the  tuberofe-cock :  difeovered  by 
Pallas  and  Gmelin  in  their  Ruffian  travels;  and  thus 
named  from  the  lwelling  form  of  its  comb,  which  refem¬ 
bles  the  tuberofe. 

0.  G.  lanatus,  the  filky,  or  woolly,  cock:  the  body  of 
this  lort  is  wholly  covered  with  feathers,  the  webs  of 
which  are  fo  difunited,  that  they  appear  like  filky  hairs ; 
the  general  colour  is  of  a  woolly  white,  and  the  bird  is 
feathered  on  the  cutflde  of  the  legs,  quite  to  the  toes. 

It 
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It  inhabits  Japan  ;  but  is  fcarce  in  China,  where  the  Can- 
tonefe  carry  them  about  in  cages  for  fale  to  the  Euro¬ 
peans. 

2.  Phafianus  Colchicus,  the  pheafant :  rufous;  head 
blue;  cheeks  red,  papillous ;  bill  pale  horn-colour;  tail 
■wedged. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  about  nineteen  inches  long,  and 
weighs  from  two  pounds  twelve  ounces  to  three  pounds 
four  ounces.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
ifland  of  Colchis  by  the  Argonauts.  That  bold  body  of 
adventurers  faw,  in  afcending  the  Phafis,  thefe  beautiful 
birds  fcattered  along  its  banks  ;  they  carried  them  home 
to  Greece,  and  in  doing  fo  they  conferred  a  richer  prefent 
than  that  of  the  golden  fleece.  Even  at  prefent  the  phea- 
fants  of  Colchis  or  Mingrelia,  and  fome  other  countries 
bordering  on  the  Cafpian,  are  the  fined  and  larged  that 
are  known.  From  thence  they  have  fpread  wed  ward 
through  Greece,  from  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar;  and  ead- 
ward,  through  Media,  to  the  remoted  parts  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  even  into  Tartary.  Media  feems  particularly 
congenial  to  the  nature  of  birds,  being  flocked  with  the 
mod  excellent  poultry,  and  the  mod  beautiful  peacocks, 
as  well  as  pheafants.  They  are  exceedingly  numerous  in 
Africa,  efpecially  on  the  flave-coad,  the  gola-coad,  the 
ivory-coafl,  the  country  of  Iflini,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Congo  and  Angola,  where  the  negroes  call  them  galig- 
no'es.  They  are  now  common  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ; 
as  Spain,  Italy,  the  Milanefe,  fome  iflands  in  the  gulf  of 
Naples,  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

It  is  noteafy  to  afcertain  at  what  period  the  pheafant 
was  introduced  into  Britain.  We  have  not  at  hand  the 
early  accounts  of  feads  and  cookery  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  or  III.  publifhed  by  fome  of  the  members  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society;  but  probably  this  bird  was  fora 
long  time  kept  in  a  domedic  date,  like  common  poultry. 
For  a  long  period  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  delicate  bird, 
that  w  ould  not  bear  a  very  northern  climate,  or  even  a 
very  inland  fituation.  It  has  ever  been  mod  abundant 
in  the  maritime  corn-counties  ;  but  of  late  it  has  been 
proved  that  there  is  no  part  of  Great  Britain  where  this 
bird  will  not  thrive  well,  if  there  be  flielterof  woodlands 
and  food  in  the  winter  feafon.  About  fifty  years  ago 
the  pheafant  was  introduced  into  the  fouth-ead  county 
of  Scotland,  which,  for  climate,  {belter,  and  food,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  bed;  but,  within  the  lad  tw'enty  years,  feveral 
gentlemen  have  attempted  to  naturalife  it  in  the  counties 
of  Fife  and  Forfar,  north  of  the  Forth.  The  experiment 
has  fucceeded  completely ;  for  few  edates  are  better 
flocked  than  thofe  of  Raith,  Wemyfs-ca Ale,  and  Dunni- 
kier,  in  Fife,  nor  Roflie  priory  and  Brechin-caflle,  north 
of  the  river  Tay.  The  earl  of  Fife  has  flocked  his 
edates  in  Bamfffliire  :  and  even  fo  far  north  the  pheafant 
thrives  well.  In  the  wed  of  Scotland  we  are  not  informed 
if  the  pheafant  has  as  yet  been  tried  beyond'  Ayrfhire, 
where,  however,  it  abounds  on  the  edates  of  the  earls  of 
Eglington  and  Caffdlis. 

If  the  following  grant  of  Dengy  Hundred,  in  Effex,  be 
not  a  monkifh  forgery,  pheafants  mud-  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  long  before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor. 
The  grant  is  by  Edward  to  Randolph  Peperking,  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  Exchequer. 

Iche  Edward  Koning 

Have  given  of  my  forefl  and  keeping, 

Of  the  hundred  of  Chelmer  and  Dancing, 

To  Randulph  Peperking,  and  to  his  kindling, 

With  harte  and  liinde,  doe  and  bocke, 

Hare  and  fox,  cat  and  brocke, 

Wilde  fowell,  with  his  fiocke, 
j Fefant-hen  and  fefaiit-cocke, 

With  greene  and  wilde  flob  and  fiocke; 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  lad  of  the  Romans 
may  have  imported  the  pheafant  into  Britain.  Indeed, 
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we  have  always  confidered  that  the  Romans  in  the  lad 
half-century  of  their  refidence  in  this  ifland  may  have  in¬ 
troduced  more  arts  and  refinements  than  we  are  at  prefent 
aware  of,  which,  in  fpite  of  the  many  barbarous  invafions 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  never  were  lod  and  for¬ 
gotten. 

Pennant  affirms,  that  in  the  whole  extent  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  there  is  not  a  Angle  original  wild  pheafant,  all  having 
been  produced  from  foreign  pairs,  or  eggs,  introduced 
here  on  purpofe  to  breed  them  ;  which  has  fo  far  fuc¬ 
ceeded,  that  they  now  abound  in  almod  all  the  large  co¬ 
verts  and  mod  fwampy  coppices  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  where  a  protecting  eye  is  held  over  them.  It  is, 
in  fome  refpefts,  the  fame  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  on 
thofe  edates  where  they  are  protected.  Linnaeus  takes 
no  notice  of  them  in  the  enumeration  he  has  given  of  the 
Swedifh  birds.  In  the  time  of  Schwenckfeld  they  were 
very  rare  in  Silefia  ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  they  were 
introduced  into  Pruflia,  though  they  are  very  frequent  in 
Bohemia  and  Saxony.  Gefner,  who  travelled  through  the 
mountains  of  Swifferland,  affirms  that  he  never  faw  any. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Stumpfius  afferts  the  contrary  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  found  in  fome  dif- 
triCls  which  Gefner  had  not  examined,  as  in  that  part 
which  borders  on  the  Milanefe  territories,  where  Olina 
fays  they  are  very  common  ;  and  they  are  known  to  prowl 
far  and  wide. 

Since  the  wings  of  the  pheafant  are  fhort,  and  its  flight 
low  and  laborious,  we  may  readily  conclude  that  it  could 
not  traverfe  the  immenfe  ocean  that  divides  America  from 
the  temperate  countries  in  the  ancient  continent.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  none  have  been  found  in  the  New  World  ; 
but,  under  the  liberal  government  of  the  American  dates, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  this  bird,  if  not  already  introduced, 
will  very  fhortly  be  propagated  in  that  immenfe  country, 
particularly  in  the  large  fwampy  forefls  fo  congenial  to 
their  nature,  and  where  in  a  few  years  they  would  nurne- 
roufly  abound  for  fport  and  for  the  table. 

The  pheafant  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  cock,  and 
in  fome  refpefts  rivals  the  peacock  in  beauty.  His  figure 
is  as  dignified,  his  deportment  as  bold,  and  his  plumage 
almod  as  refplendent.  The  colours  of  the  Chinefe  phea¬ 
fant  are  even  brighter;  but  he  has  not,  like  the  peacock, 
the  power  of  difplaying  his  rich  plumage,  and  of  eleva¬ 
ting  the  long  feathers  of  his  tail.  Befides,  the  pheafant 
has  neither  the  crefl  of  the  peacock,  nor  the  double  tail. 
The  mod  remarkable  charadfers  in  its  appearance  are,  the 
two  fpots  of  deep  fcarlet  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
eyes  are  placed,  and  the  two  tufts  of  feathers  of  a  gold 
green,  which,  in  the  love  feafon,  rife  on  each  fide  under 
the  ears.  Thefe  tufts  are  probably  what  Pliny  calls  fome- 
times  “  ears,”  fometimes  “  little  horns.”  A  prominence 
is  obferved  at  their  bafe,  formed  by  an  eredior  mufcle. 
Befides  thefe,  the  pheafant  is  furniflied  with  feathers  at 
each  ear,  to  clofe  at  pleafure  the  orifice,  which  is  very 
large.  The  feathers  of  the  tail  and  rump  have  their  ends 
bifid,  or  heart- fliaped,  like  fome  of  the  tail-feathers  of  the 
peacock.  The  {hafts  of  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  the 
back,  are  of  a  fine  bright  yellow,  and  appear  like  fo  many 
plates  of  gold.  The  coverts  under  the  tail  continue  di- 
minifhing,  and  terminate  in  a  kind  of  filaments.  The 
tail  confids  of  eighteen  quills  ;  the  two  middle  ones  are 
thelongedof  all,  and  they  fliorten  regularly  towards  the 
fides.  Each  leg  is  furnilhed  with  a  fhort  pointed  fpur  ; 
the  toes  are  connedfed  by  a  membrane  broader  than  ufual 
in  pulverulent  birds,  and  feems  to  form  the  firfl  {hade 
between  thefe  and  the  aquatic  tribes  ;  and  in  fa 61  the 
pheafant  delights  in  wet  places;  and  will  not  be  confined 
to  woods  deflitute  of  fwamps,  or  moory  places. 

Though  introduced  and  bred  up  under  the  mod  tender 
care,  and  habituated  to  the  fociety  of  man,  yet  pheafants 
retire  as  far  as  poflible  from  all  human  dwellings  ;  for 
thefe  birds  are  naturally  wild  and  difficult  to  tame.  It  is 
faid,  however,  that  they  can  be  indrudfed  to  return  at 
the  found  of  a  whiflle;  that  is,  they  can  be  attradled  by 
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Plate  II. 
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this  means  to  their  food ;  but,  as  foon  as  their  appetite  is 
Satisfied,  they  return  to  their  natural  lolitary  mode  of 
life,  and  forget  the  hand  that  fed  them.  They  are  ltub- 
born  birds,  and  will  not  fubmit  to  conlfraint,  as  if  they 
knew  that  nothing  can  enter  into  competition  with  li¬ 
berty;  who  feelc  continually  to  recover  it,  and  never  lofe 
fight  of  it  when  opportunity  occurs.  The  wild  ones 
newly  bereaved  of  freedom  become  furious;  they  dart 
with  violence  on  the  companions  of  their  captivity,  and 
ftrike  with  their  bills  even  the  large  peacocks.  Their 
difpofition  is  fo  unfocial,  that  they  not  only  fly  from  the 
pre fence  of  man,  but  avoid  the  company  of  each  other, 
except  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  when 
the  male  courts  the  female.  It  is  then  eafy  to  difcover 
them  in  the  woods,  becaufe  they  are  betrayed  by  their  in- 
ceilant  crowing,  which  is  (then  only)  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  cock;  and  by  the  loud  noife  made  by  the  clapping  of 
their  wings,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance.  The  cock-pfieafants  are  not  fo  ardent  as  the  com¬ 
mon  cocks.  Frifch  afl'erts  that,  in  the  wild  flate,  each  at¬ 
taches  itfelf  to  a  Angle  female.  The  hen  conltrudts  her 
nell  alone;  file  feleits  the  darkell  corner  of  her  lodging, 
if  in  a  pheafantry,  and  forms  it  with  draw,  leaves,  and 
other  materials  ;  though  it  appears  very  rude  and  un- 
Ihapely,  flie  prefers  it  to  any  other  not  built  by  herfelr, 
infomuch  that,  if  one  be  prepared  for  her  of  a  regular 
conftru&ion,  flie  tears  it  in  pieces,  and  arranges  the  mate¬ 
rials  anew  in  her  own  way.  She  breeds  but  once  a-year, 
at  lead  in  our  climates  ;  flie  lays  twenty  eggs  according 
to  forne,  and  forty  or  fifty  according  to  others,  efpecially 
if  we  fave  her  the  trouble  of  fitting.  Thofe,  however, 
which  have  been  obferved  in  this  country,  feldom  lay 
more  than  fifteen,  or  lefs  than  nine.  They  generally 
lay  one  every  two  or  three  days,  and  the  eggs  are 
much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  an  ordinary  hen,  and  the 
(hell  thinner  even  than  thole  of  pigeons.  The  colour 
is  a  greenilh  grey,  and  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  ban¬ 
tam  hen. 

Thefe  birds  feed  on  all  forts  of  grain  and  herbs.  They 
love  acorns,  the  berries  of  the  white  thorn,  and  feeds  of 
wormwood  ;  but  the  food  bell  adapted  to  them  is  buck¬ 
wheat  and  ants  eggs  ;  they  alfo  eat  gralhoppers,  ear-wigs, 
and  millepedes. 

The  time  of  incubation  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
days.  Palladius  fixes  it  at  thirty  ;  but  this  is  a  millake. 
As  foon  as  the  young  pheafants  leave  the  (hell,  they  be¬ 
gin  to  run,  like  all  the  gallinaceous  tribe.  In  pheafant- 
ries,  where  they  are  propagated,  food  is  generally  denied 
them  lor  the  firlt  twenty-four  hours ;  after  that,  they  are 
put  with  the  mother  into  a  crib,  and  carried  out  every 
day  to  the  fields,  and  into  pallures  where  ant-hills  abound. 
The  crib  ought  to  be  covered  with  deals,  which  may  be 
removed  or  replaced  as  occafion  requires.  It  ought  alfo 
to  have  a  divifion  near  one  of  the  ends,  where  the  mother 
Iliould  be  confined  with  bars  fo  wide  afunderas  to  allow 
the  chickens  to  go  out  and  return  as  often  as  they  choofe. 
The  clucking  of  the  imprifoned  mother,  and  thenecefiity 
of  being  frequently  wanned,  will  confhntly  bring  them 
back,  and  prevent  them  from  fauntering  too  far.  It  is 
ufual  to  join  together  three  or  four  hatches  of  nearly 
the  fame  age,  fo  as  to  form  a  lingle  family,  which  may  be 
reared  by  the  fame  mother. 

They  are  fed  at  firlt,  like  all  young  chicks,  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  ol  hard  eggs,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  lettuce-leaves, 
mixed  together,  and  with  an  addition  of  the  eggs  of 
meadow-ants.  But  at  this  tender  age  two  precautions 
mult  be  carefully  obferved.  They  mult  not  be  allowed  to 
drink  at  all,  nor  be  carried  abroad  till  the  dew  is  entirely 
gone;  for  humidity  of  every  kind  is  hurtful  to  them. 
The  fecond  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  their  food 
Ihould  be  given  frequently,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  be¬ 
ginning  at  day-break,  and  always  mixing  with  it  ants 
eggs.  In  the  fecond  month,  more  fubftantial  nourilhment 
may  be  given;  eggs  of  the  wood  ants,  Turkey-beans, 
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buck-wheat,  barley,  millet,  ground-beans ;  dnd  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  meals  may  be  gradually  enlarged.  At 
this  time  they  begin  to  be  fubjeft  to  vermin.  To  prevent 
that  diforder,  molt  modern  writers  advife  us  to  clean  the 
crib,  or  even  to  lay  it  afide  altogether,  except  the  final  1 
roof  which  ferves  to  (belter  them.  Olina  recommends  a 
plan  propofed  by  Ariltotle,  which  feems  better  contrived, 
and  more  fuitable,  to  the  nature  of  thefe  birds.  They 
are  in  the  number  of  thofe  tint  welter  in  the  dull,  and, 
when  that  gratification  is  withheld,  they  languifli  and 
die.  Olina  directs  fmall  heaps  of  dry  earth  or  very  fine 
land  to  be  laid  near  them,  in  which  they  may  tumble  and 
rid  themfelves  of  the  painful  itching  occasioned  by  the 
infefts.  We  mull  alfo  be  very  attentive  in  giving  them 
clean  water,  and  in  often  renewing  it;  elfe  they  will  be 
in  danger  of  contracting  the  pip,  for  which  there  is  fierce¬ 
ly  any  remedy,  according  to  the  moderns ;  though  Palla¬ 
dius  advifes  to  remove  it  as  in  common  chickens,  and  to 
rub  the  bill  with  garlic  bruifed  with  tar.  In  proportion, 
as  the  young  pheafants  grow  up,  their  regimen  becomes 
more  like  that  of  the  adults;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  month,  they  may  be  let  loofein  the  place  intended 
to  be  flocked.  They  will  foon  grow  as  wild  as  thofe  bred 
in  the  woods;  except  only  that  they  will  (till  retain  a 
fort  of  affection  for  thofe  fpots  where  they  were  foltered  in 
their  infancy.  The  cocks  will  likewife,  as  they  grow  up, 
find  their  way  into  neighbouring  farm-yards,  and  tread 
the  common  hens,  whereby  a  crofs- breed  is  obtained, 
faid  to  be  delicate  and  fine  flavoured. 

The  young  ones  may  be  fattened  like  other  poultry, 
only,  in  introducing  the  little  ball  into  the  throat,  care 
Ihould  be  taken  to  prevent  the  tongue  from  being  pulhed 
backwards,  which  would  infallibly  kill  the  bird.  A  fat' 
young  pheafant  is  a  molt  exquiiite  morfel,  and  at  the 
fame  time  very  wholefome  food.  Accordingly  this  lux¬ 
ury  has  been  always  referved  f  o  the  tables  of  the  rich; 
and  the  whim  of  Heliogabalus  of  feeding  his  lions  on 
pheafants,  has  been  regarded  as  the  molt  wanton  profu- 
fion.  According  to  Olina  and  Le  Roi,  this  bird,  like  the 
common  hens,  lives  about  fix  or  feven  years;  but  the 
opinion  that  the  age  may  be  difcovered  from  the  number 
of  the  crofs  bars  on  its  tail,  is  void  of  foundation. 

For  the  methods  of  fnaring  pheafants,  fee  the  article 
Bird-catching,  vol.  iii.  p.  51.  See  alfo  Olbaldilion’s 
Britilli  Sportfman  for  engravings  of  the  nets  and  fnares 
proper  to  be  ufed. 

Thofe  who  are  in  the  habit  of  fnooting  thefe  charming 
birds,  obferve,  that  bold-fpirited  pointers,  that  have  been 
a  great  deal  uled  to  this  work,  will  follow  a  pheafant  very 
well  ;  but,  from  the  generality  of  flow  (launch  pointers, 
a  pheafant  will  get  off  fo  fall,  as,  when  fprung,  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  giin-lhot:  for  which  reafon  fpaniels  are 
often  ufed.  The  fpaniels  proper  for  this  work  are  of  a 
middling  fize,  their  legs  rather  (liort  and  very  ftrong: 
they  mult  be  hardy,  able  to  bear  great  fatigue,  difpofed 
to  go  into  cover  freely  and  undauntedly,  to  hunt  very 
brilkiy,  and  yet  go  very  (lowly  when  upon  fcent  of  game. 
One,  two,  or  three,  brace  of  fpaniels,  well  broken,  may 
be  ufed  together;  and  they  will  find  work  enough  in  a 
large  wood  or  thick  cover.  If  two  perfons  intend  hunt¬ 
ing  in  a  wood,  it  is  belt  for  one  to  go  round  it  on  the 
outfide  firlt,  whilft  the  other  goes  oppolite  to  him  a  little 
way  into  the  wood,  and  afterwards  to  fink  in  deeper  as 
they  fliall  find  occafion  ;  unlefs  they  know  the  molt  likely 
part  to  find  game  in,  in  which  cafe  they  may  hunt  the  in¬ 
terior  part  firlt.  Some  perfons,  when  they  want  to  hunt 
a  very  large  wood,  approve  of  taking  a  brace  of  high- 
mettled  fpaniels  that  have  not  been  broken  to  hunt  clofe, 
and  turn  them  into  the  middle  of  the  wood;  whilft  they, 
with  their  well-broken  fpaniels,  hunt  outwards.  But,  un¬ 
lefs  you  have  any  extenfive  woods  to  hunt,  fuch  dogs  are 
more  likely  to  hinder  than  add  to  your  (port;  and  it  will 
be  better  to  hunt  with  patience  with  only  fuch  dogs  as 
are  under  good  command,  "let  the  woods  or  cover  be  ever 
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fo  large.  In  hedge-rows,  or  in  open  hollow  covers,  a 
brace  of  high-mettled  pointers  are  by  far  the  belt  for  this 
fport. 

See  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheafant  fprings, 

And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings. 

Short  is  his  joy ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 

Fluttersin  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground  ; 

Ah  !  what  avails  his  gloffy  varying  dyes, 

His  purple  creft,  his  fcarlet- circled  eyes, 

The  vivid  green  his  fliining  plumes  unfold, 

His  painted  wings,  and  bread:  that  flames  with  gold  ! 

Pope's  Windfor  Foreji. 

The  common  pheafant  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed 
Plate  II.  fig.  i. 

Salerne  remarks,  that  the  hen-pheafant,  when  advanced 
in  years,  and  done  laying  and  fitting,  will  in  great  part 
acquire  the  plumage  of  the  male,  and  after  that  become 
fo  little  refpedled  by  him,  as  to  be  treated  with  the  fame 
incivility  as  he  would  fliow  to  one  of  his  own  fex.  He 
mentions  this  as  a  new  obfervation  :  but  it  is  far  more 
common  than  may  be  generally  fuppofed,  and  was  long 
ago  noticed  by  Edwards.  He  mentions  an  example  of 
one  kept  in  the  menagerie  of  the  duke  of  Leeds  ;  and  re¬ 
marks  that  this  change  is  mod  likely  to  happen  to  hens  in 
a  confined  date.  The  circumdance  of  the  hen  acquiring 
the  plumage  of  the  cock,  after  a  certain  time,  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  pheafant  alone;  the  indance  of  the  pea-hen 
belonging  to  lady  Tynte,  which  was  in  the  Leverian  mu- 
feum,  evinces  the  contrary,  which,  after  having  many 
broods,  got  much  of  the  fine  plumage  of  the  cock,  with 
the  addition  even  of  the  train-feathers.  The  female  alfo 
of  the  rock-manakin  is  faid  to  get  the  plumage  of  the 
oppofite  fex  after  a  number  of  years;  and  perhaps,  if  ob- 
ferved  hereafter,  this  may  be  found  to  be  the  cafe  with 
many  other  fpecies.  The  late  Mr.  John  Hunter  has  an 
ingenious  paper  to  this  eii'edl,  publifhed  in  vol.  lxx.  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadfions. 

£.  Ph.  torquatus,  the  ring-pheafant :  a  very  beautiful 
bird,  which  differs  in  having  a  ring  of  pure  white  round 
the  neck;  and  the  colours  of  the  plumage  are  more  dif- 
tin<5l  and  refplendent,  particularly  the  feathers  of  the 
low  er  part  of  the  neck  and  bread,  which  are  more  deeply 
indented  than  in  the  common,  each  feather  appearing- 
double  at  the  end.  Thefe  are  found  wild  in  fome  of  the 
wooded  provinces  of  China.  They  are  alfo  common 
about  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
defert  betvveen  the  Don  and  Wolga  ;  alfo  in  Great  Tar¬ 
tary,  in  the  fouth  of  the  Mongolian  defert,  and  in  St.  He¬ 
lena.  This  elegant  breed  was  introduced  into  England 
by  fir  Harry  Featherdone,  at  Up  Park  in  Suffex  ;  where 
they  have  multiplied  fo  abundantly,  as  to  have  docked 
mod  of  the  extenfive  coverts  on  that  fide  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

y.  Ph.  varius,  the  variegated  pheafant :  this  is  white, 
more  or  lefs  marked  in  various  parts  with  the  fimilar  co¬ 
lours  to  pheafants  in  common. 

Ph.  albus,  the  white  pheafant:  a  beautiful  variety, 
entirely  white,  except  a  few  minute  black  fpots  about  the 
neck,  and  fome  rufous  ones  on  thefcapulars.  In  the  Le¬ 
verian  Mufeum  was  one  wholly  white. 

c.  Ph.  hybrida,  the  hybrid  pheafant :  begot  between 
the  pheafant  and  common  domellic  hen;  a  circumdance 
which  frequently  happens  when  farm-yards  are  adjoining 
to  woods  where  pheafants  abound.  The  eyes  are  fur- 
rounded  with  a  red  fkin,  and  a  few  fpots  of  white  on  the 
crown  of  the  head;  upper  part  of  the  back  rufous,  va¬ 
ried  with  brown  and  white  ;  from  thence  to  the  tail  afh- 
colour,  eroded  with  black  ;  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  pale  brown,  alh-colour,  and  dulky,  mixed  ;  wing 
coverts  much  like  the  back  :  greater  quills  pale  brown  ; 
tail  black  in  the  middle;  bill  and  legs  grey.  This  is 
Brifi'on’s  defeription.  That  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum 
had  very  few  markings,  being  almod  throughout  of  a 
dingy  reddilh-brown  colour. 


Ph.  gallo-pavonis,  the  turkey  pheafant:  a  very  large 
and  elegant  bird,  got  between  the  pheafant  and  turkey : 
extent  of  wing  thirty-two  inches.  Round  the  eyes  is  a 
bare  red  fkin,  the  charadteriftic  of  the  pheafant;  the  red: 
of  the  head  is  wholly  covered  with  feathers:  the  plumage 
is  a  mixture  allied  both  to  the  turkey  and  pheafant. 
Three  or  four  of  thefe  Angular  birds  were  met  with  near 
Hanford  in  Dorfetfhire,  in  the  large  coverts  of  which  one 
was  killed,  and  fent  by  H.  Seymer,  efq.  to  Mr.  Edwards, 
who  firft  publifhed  it  in  his  Gleanings. 

In  the  Hift.  des  Oif.  a  bird  by  the  name  of  Demi  Poitle 
d' Inde  is  faid  to  proceed  from  the  cock  and  the  turkey. 
It  is  moftly  of  a  dark  colour,  like  a  vulture;  has  neither 
comb  nor  wattles,  carries  the  tail  likea  turkey,  and  (lands 
very  high  on  its  legs.  It  is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
ifland  of  Java,  where  it  is  kept  merely  for  the  fake  of 
fighting. 

3.  Phafianus  pidlus,  the  golden  pheafant :  creft  yellow, 
bread  fcarlet,  fecondary  quill-feathers  blue;  tail  wedged. 
In  beauty  and  magnificence  this  fpecies  excels  every 
other  of  the  genus.  It  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  com¬ 
mon  pheafant ;  but  the  tail  is  longer,  fo  that  the  total 
length  is  about  two  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half.  The  ge¬ 
neral  colour  of  the  plumage  is  bright  crimfon  ;  on  the 
head  is  a  mod  beautiful  gloffy  gold  cred,  the  feathers  of 
which  appear  like  filk,  and  fall  backwards;  cheeks  almod 
bare  and  dedi-coloured  ;  bill  yellow;  the  feathers  of  the 
hind-head  are  orange-coloured,  fquare  at  the  heads,  and 
eroded  with  black  lines;  thefe  are  long,  and  can  be 
eredled  at  will,  like  thofe  on  the  neck  of  the  cock;  be¬ 
neath  thefe  the  feathers  are  green,  very  little  rounded  at 
the  ends,  and  tipped  with  black:  the  back  and  rump  are 
yellow;  the  upper  tail-coverts  long,  narrow,  and  crim¬ 
fon,  and  fall  on  each  fideof  the  tail;  the  wing-covertsare 
chefnut  and  brown  mixed  ;  fcapulars  blue  ;  quills  browm  , 
marked  with  yellowidi  fpots;  the  tail  is  long  and  cunei¬ 
form,  the  longed  feather  twenty-three  inches,  and  the 
outer  one  very  fhort;  the  colour  chefnut  and  black  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated  ;  the  legs  are  yellow,  and  furnifhed  with 
a  fpur  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  fpecies  is  re¬ 
prefented  at  fig.  2. 

The  female  is  fntaller,  and  wants  the  gaudy  colours  of 
the  male.  The  irides  are  hazel ;  the  feathers  of  the  head 
longilh;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  brOwn,  varie¬ 
gated  with  yellowifh  brown  ;  the  tail  is  fhorter,  but  not 
much  unlike  that  of  the  male;  the  legs  have  no  fpurs. 
The  native  place  of  this  beautiful  fpecies  is  China,  where 
it  is  called  hi  11 hi.  It  bears  confinement  well,  and  will 
breed  readily  in  that  date,  infomuchas  to  render  needlefs 
any  importation  from  their  native  country.  The  eggs 
are  redder  than  thofe  of  our  pheafants,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  the  Guinea  fowl.  They  will  alfo  breed 
with  our  common  pheafant :  an  indance  of  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Buft'on,  which  produced  two  male  birds ;  one 
of  which  paired  with  a  female  common  pheafant,  and  had 
one  young,  which  was  a  female.  They  appear  to  be  har¬ 
dy  birds,  and  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  future  generations 
fliould  fee  them  as  perfedlly  naturalifed  to  this  climate  as 
the  common  one.  The  flavour  of  their  flefli  is  faid  to 
exceed  that  of  any  other  pheafant.  This  fpecies  is  parti¬ 
cularly  fubjedt  to  change  the  appearance  of  fex.  Ed¬ 
wards  records  the  circumdance  in  refpedl  to  fome  kept 
by  lady  Eflex,  the  females  of  which,  in  the  fpace  of  fix 
years,  gradually  gained  the  male  feathers :  and  we  are 
likewife  further  informed,  that  it  is  not  unufual  for  the 
hen  birds,  when  about  four  or  five  years  old,  to  be  ne- 
gledted  by  the  cocks,  and  gradually,  as  they  become  bar¬ 
ren,  to  gain  the  plumage  of  the  males. 

Major  Davies  brought  from  China  a  drawing  of  the 
tail-feather  of  a  bird  of  the  pheafant  kind,  which  mea- 
fured  above  fix  feet  in  length,  and  which,  it  is  probable, 
mull  have  belonged  to  fome  bird  not  hitherto  come  to 
our  knowledge.  They  are  exadlly  in  (hape  of  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  Chinefe  golden  pheafant;  the  ge¬ 
neral  colour  of  a  fine  blue  grey,  margined  on  the  fides 
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with  a  rufous  cream-colour,  and  marked  on  each  fide  the 
lhaf't  with  numerous  bars  of  black,  between  feventy  and 
eighty  bars  in  all  ;  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  (haft 
feldom  correfponding  with  each  other. 

4.  Phafianus  ny&hemerus,  the  (liver  pheafant :  filver- 
white,  with  black  bread  and  belly.  This  exceeds  the 
common  pheafant  in  fize.  The  bill  and  irides  yellow; 
fides  of  the  head  covered  with  a  carunculated  crimfon 
bare  (kin,  which  rifes  upwards  above  each  eye,  giving  the 
appearance  of  horns,  and  in  fome  birds  hangs  lo  deep 
below  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw,  as  to  appear  like  wattles  : 
the  head  is  crefted,  and  is,  as  well  as  all  the  under  parts 
of  the  body,  of  a  full  purplifh  back  :  the  upper  parts  are 
white,  and  each  feather  marked  with  three  or  four  lines 
one  within  another,  all  parallel  to  thenv.rgin  ;  the  tail  is 
cuneiform,  the  feathers  obliquely  ftriated  with  black,  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  middle  ones,  which  are  plain  white ;  the  legs 
are  red,  and  furniflied  with  a  fpur  behind,  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour.  See  fig.  3. 

The  female  is  fomewhat  fmaller.  The  bill  is  brown; 
the  irides  yellow  brown;  the  eyes  lurrounded  with  a  red 
(kin,  which  is  narrower  and  lefs  bright  than  in  the  male: 
the  head  is  a  little  crefted,  and  brown  ;  throat  and  cheeks 
whitifti;  the  neck,  back,  breaft,  rump,  and  wing-coverts, 
rufous  brown  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  breaft,  belly,  and 
other  parts  beneath  are  white,  irregularly  mixed  with 
brown,  and  crofted  with  tranfverle  black  bands  ;  greater 
quills  blackifii  ;  fecondaries  like  the  back  ;  thofe  neareft 
the  body  dotted  with  white;  tail  (horter  than  in  the 
male;  the  two  middle  feathers  brown,  the  others  brown 
and  white  mixed,  and  ftriped  obliquely  with  black  ;  legs 
red,  without  fpurs.  This  fpecies  alfo  inhabits  China,  and 
is  likewife  bred  in  our  menageries.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pale 
yellowi(h  afh-colour,  with  a  blufli  of  red. 

5.  Phafianus  fuperbus,  the  fuperb  pheafant  :  unarmed; 
colour  rufous ;  varied  with  green  and  blue;  caruncles  of 
the  front  rounded;  w'attles  fubulate.  The  bill  is  red  ; 
on  the  forehead  is  a  red  caruncle,  fomewhat  rounded  in 
ftiape,  and  two  wattles  of  a  blood-red  colour  under  the 
chin,  as  in  the  cock  ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  green; 
at  the  hind  part  a  folded  creft,  of  a  blue  colour;  the  hind 
part  of  the  neck  is  green ;  on  each  fide  furniftied  with 
long  variegated  feathers,  which  (land  out  from  the  neck, 
and  turn  backwards  ;  the  flioulders  are  green,  fpotted 
with  white;  the  wings  red;  prime  quills  blue.  The 
body  is  red  ;  tail  long  and  cuneiform  ;  the  feathers  are 
blue  and  red  mixed;  and  the  coverts  are  of  feveral  co¬ 
lours,  and  fall  over  the  fides  of  it ;  the  legs  are  yellow, 
and  not  furniftied  with  fpurs.  This  is  a  bird  defcribed 
by  Linnaeus  from  the  various  reprefentations  of  it  painted 
on  paper-hangings  and  china-ware;  and  farther  confirmed 
by  a  figure  and  defcription  in  a  Chinefe  book  which  came 
tinder  his  infpeftion. 

6.  Phafianus  ignitus,  the  fire-backed  pheafant;  black, 
with  a  Steel-blue  glofs  ;  fides  rufous;  lower  part  of  the 
back  fiery-ferruginous  ;  two  middle  tail-feathers  yellowifti 
brown.  This  bird  is  mentioned  by  fir  George  Staunton, 
in  his  Account  of  the  British  Embafiy  to  China.  He  fays 
it  is  a  new  fpecies,  an  inhabitant  of  Java,  not  hitherto 
known  to  Europe.  We  fufpedt  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  preceding  fpecies,  or  at  lead  a  variety  of  it,  becaufe 
it  has  the  red  caruncle  on  the  forehead,  the  two  blood- 
red  wattles  under  the  chin,  the  folded  creft,  the  red  or 
fieri/ ferruginous  on  the  back,  the  blue  on  the  wing-quills, 
or  fides,  and  the  variegated  tail.  Linnaeus’s  bird  being- 
only  defcribed  from  figures  on  paper-hangings  or  china- 
ware,  rauft  have  copied  any  errors  of  colour  or  conforma¬ 
tion,  which  might  have  been  fallen  into  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  thofe  articles,  who  we  know  in  general  ftudy 
more  the  effect  than  the  correftnefs  of  the  animals  re¬ 
presented.  Tiiefe  uncertainties,  however,  can  only  be 
decided  by  time,  and  more  minute  enquiry. 

7.  Phafianus  motmot,  the  motmot-pheafant :  brown, 
beneath  reddifti  ;  tail  wedged,  the  lateral  feathers  rufous. 
This  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a  common  fowl :  length  eigh¬ 


teen  inches.  Head-feathers  elongated,  rufous ;  bill  red¬ 
dish  ;  the  head  deep  brown  ;  neck  and  upper  parts  olive- 
brpwn  ;  breaft,  belly, 'Sides,  and  thighs,  rufous  brown; 
under  tail-coverts  chefnut;  quills,  and  two  middle  tail- 
feathers,  like  the  back  ;  the  reft  of  them  blackiSh,  except 
the  outer,  which  is  rufous:  legs  blackifii;  claws  brown. 

It  inhabits  Brafil  and  Guiana. 

8.  Phafianus  argus,  the  argus-pheafant :  pale  yellow' 
fpotted  with  black,  face  red,  hind  head  crefted,  blue. 
This  is  a  large  fpecies,  being  full  the  fize  of  a  cock-turkey. 
The  bill,  like  that  of  our  pheafant,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  : 
the  fore  part  of  the  head  and  the  beginning  of  the  throat 
are  covered  with  a  granulated  Skin  of  a  fine  Scarlet  co¬ 
lour;  the  irides  are  orange:  round  the  eye  the  Skin  is 
duSky,  and  a  kind  of  black  whiSker  on  each  fide  of  the 
lower  jaw;  the  top  and  hind  part  of  the  head  and' neck, 
changeable  blue;  on  the  hind  head  a  forked  creft; 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  back,  and  wing-coverts, 
dufky,  marked  irregularly  and  tranfverlely  with  reddifh- 
brown  ;  the  nine  outer  quills  are  pale  yellow  brown, 
marked  with  final!  duSky  fpots,  as  big  as  peafe  on  the 
outer,  and  fmaller  fpots  white  on  the  inner,  webs;  the 
eleven  remaining  quills  dark  brown,  marked  with  round 
and  oblong  fpotsonbotji  webs ;  and  on  the  outer,  near  the 
Shafts,  a  row  of  large  eyes,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number, 
the  largeft  an  inch  diameter,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe 
of  a  peacock’s  train  :  the  throat,  breaft,  rump,  and  upper 
tail-coverts,  dull  orange,  marked  with  round  duSky  fpots  : 
the  tail  confifts  of  fourteen  feathers  ;  the  two  middle 
ones  are  three  feet  in  length;  the  next  eighteen  inches, 
and  gradually  Shorten  to  the  outer  ones,  which  are  twelve 
inches  only  in  length  ;  the  colour  duSky  brown,  dotted 
with  white;  and  the  two  middle  ones  have  round  white 
fpots  encircled  with  black  on  the  outer,  and  brown  irre¬ 
gular  ones  furrounded  with  dulky  on  the  inner,  webs : 
the  lower  belly  and  vent  dulky,  irregularly  mixed  with 
brown  :  the  legs,  like  thofe  of  a  turkey,  are  of  a  greenifii 
afh-colour.  This  inhabits  China  ;  and  is  likewife  com¬ 
mon  in  the  woods  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  called  kuaow. 
It  Seems  to  have  an  antipathy  to  the  light,  being  quite 
inanimate  in  the  open  day;  but,  when  kept  in  a  dark 
place,  it  appears  perfectly  at  eafe,  and  fometimes  makes 
its  note  or  call,  from  which  it-takes  its  name;  and  which 
is  rather  plaintive.  In  a  Malay  poem,  delcriptive  of  the 
birds  of  Sumatra,  the  argus-pheafant  is  thus  Shortly  but 
aptly  charafterifed :  “  In  the  fuperb  and  many-coloured 
kuaow,  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover  a  Single  fault  Save  one, 
the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  its  name.”  Linn.  Tranf. 
vol.  xiii. — This  is  reprefented  on  Plate  III.  fig.  4. 

9.  Phafianus  Impeyanus,  the  Impeyan  pheafant: 
crefted;  purple  gloffy  green,  beneath  black;  feathers  of 
the  neck  with  a  changeable  luftre  of  gold,  copper,  and 
green  ;  tail  entire,  rufous.  This  is  larger  than  a  common 
fowl:  length  two  feet.  Bill  brown,  two  inches  lon°-, 
much  curved,  the  upper  mandible  hanging  considerably 
over  the  under,  which  is  hid  thereby:  Space  round  the 
eye  bare,  and  of  a  greenifii  blue.  On  the  head  is  an 
ereft  creft,  confiding  of  feventeen  or  eighteen  feathers  of 
different  Sizes,  the  longeft  three  inches  and  a  half;  they 
confift  of  little  more  than  fnafts,  except  at  the  end,  where 
they  are  oval,  with  a  fpear-fhnped  point.  The  feathers  of 
the  neck  are  long  and  loofe,  not  u  nlike  thofe  of  a  game¬ 
cock  ;  thofe  on  the  head  and  throat  are  a  green  bronze  ; 
on  the  middle  of  the  neck  purple,  with  a  copper  glofs, 
and  the  lower  part  of  it  a  yellow  gold  bronze;  all  of  them 
exceedingly  brilliant,  and  changeable  in  different  reflex¬ 
ions  of  light.  The  back  and  wing-coverts  are  rich  purple, 
tipped  with  green  bronze;  prime  quills  black.  The 
thighs  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  from  chin  to  vent, 
are  dull  black,  with  a  greenifii  glofs;  the  legs  are  fea¬ 
thered  below  the  knees  :  tail  brownish  cinnamon-colour 
the  end  duSky,  and  rounded  in  Shape ;  legs  ftout,  rough, 
and  fcaly  ;  the  colour  dark  brown  :  toes  long;  between 
them,  at  the  bafe,  a  Slight  membrane  :  on  the  back  part 
of  the  legs  a  thick  Short  fpur.  See  fig.  5, 
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The  feni.il 5  is  fmaller  tliai)  the  male,  and  of  a  lefs 
elegant  plumage;  the  length  twenty-one  inches.  The 
bill,  and  bare  (pace  round  the  eye,  as  in  the  male:  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  brown;  the  middle  of 
each  feather  paler,  or  buff-coloured,  mottled  and  barred 
with  dark  brown  :  beneath  the  eye  is  a  broad  duflcy 
■white  band  ;  the  primequills  are  black;  the  fecond  quills 
barred  with  black  and  ferruginous :  the  tail  is  very  fhort, 
hardly  exceeding  the  quills  in  length  ;  the  colour  of  the 
feathers  of  it  are  fimilar  to  the  back  :  the  legs  as  in  the 
male,  but  furnifhed  with  a  blunt  knob  in  lieu  of  the 
fpur. 

Thefe  birds  inhabit  India,  but  in  no  great  plenty, 
being  brought  from  the  hills  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Hindooftan,  to  Calcutta,  as  curiofities.  Lady  Impey  at¬ 
tempted,  with  great  probability  of  fuccefs,  to  bring  over 
with  her  forne  of  them  to  England  ;  but,  a'fter  living  on¬ 
board  the  fhip  in  health  for  two  months,  they  caught  a 
diforder  from  the  reft  of  the  poultry,  fimilar  to  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  died  in  confequence.  The  food  given  them 
during  the  paflage,  was  rice  in  the  hulk.  Thefe  birds 
are  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  monual,  which  is 
tranflated,  “mouth-piece;”  but  the  male  is  called  by 
fome  the  golden  fowl.  They  bear  cold,  but  are  impatient 
of  heat.  The  cock  was  never  obferved  to  crow,  but  had 
a  ftrong  hoarfe  cackle,  not  unlike  that  of  a  pheafant. 
Specimens  of  the  male  were  in  the  Leverian  Muleutn. 

jo,  Phafianus  parraka,  the  parraka-pheafant:  brown, 
beneath  and  crown  tawny;  tail  even.  Size  of  a  fmail 
fowl,  which  it  refembles  in  its  bill,  legs,  and  body  ;  length 
twenty-three  inches.  Bill  dark  rufous;  eyes  brown; 
the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  deep  brown  on  the 
back,  and  fulvous  under  the  belly  :  the  top  of  the  head 
is  fulvous,  and  the  feathers  fomewhat  long,  but  not  fo  as 
to  form  a  real  creft.  The  wings  are  fliort;  the  webs  of 
fome  of  the  quills  incline  to  rufous  ;  the  tail  confifts  of 
twelve  feathers,  is  even  at  the  end,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  is  carried  pendent  for  the  moft  part :  the  legs  of  a 
dark  rufous,  inclining  to  black  ;  claws  like  thofe  of  a 
fowl.  Thefe  birds  are  found  in  the  unfrequented  woods 
of  the  internal  parts  of  Cayenne,  Guiana,  and  many  parts 
of  South  America.  At  fun-rife  it  fets  up  a  very  loud 
cry,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  loudeft  of  all  birds  in  the 
new  world  ;  at  which  time  their  eyes  appear  red,  as  does 
a  fmail  Ikin  under  the  breaft,  which  is  not  at  all  feen,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  bird  makes  fuc'h  exertions,  or  is  angry. 
This  cry  is  very  like  the  word  pan-aqua;  and  is  repeated 
many  times  together  :  and  often  many  cry  at  once,  or 
anfwer  one  another,  but  moft  in  breeding-time,  which  is 
twice  in  the  year;  they  lay  from  four  to  fix  eggs;  mar¬ 
king  the  neft  in  low  branches,  or  ftumps  of  trees,  and 
train  their  chickens  in  the  fame  manner  as  hens.  They 
feed  on  grain,  feeds,  and  herbs;  but  feed  the  young  in 
the  neft  with  worms  and  i’mall  infefls.  Thefe,  with 
many  other  birds,  inhabit  the  woods  by  day,  coming  out 
into  the  open  favannas  morning  and  evening  to  feed  ; 
at  which  times  they  are  chiefly  killed  by  the  natives. 
They  may  be  brought  up  tame;  and  their  flefii  is  very 
much  efteemed. 

Under  the  article  Penelope,  -vol.  xix.  p.  536.  we  have 
noticed  a  peculiarity  in  the  trachea  of  fome  fowls,  which, 
inftead  of  being  a  fliort  uniform  cylinder,  is  lengthened 
much  below  its  ufual  iituation,  to  which  it  afterwards 
rifes.  .This  peculiarity  is  very  ftriking  in  the  parraka- 
pheafant,  as  will  be  evident  on  infpe&ing  fig.  6  of  the 
annexed  Plate;  where  it  will  be  feen,  that  the  windpipe, 
inftead  of  entering  direftly  the  breaft,  as  in  moft  birds, 
paffes  over  the  fide  of  the  left  clavicle,  and  on  the  outfide 
of  the  flefliy  part  of  the  breaft,  being  covered  only  by  the 
ikin,  then  taking  a  turn  upwards,  pafles  over  the  right 
clavicle  into  the  breaft,  and  is  diltributed  through  the 
lungs  in  the  ufual  way.  In  this  it  differs  from  the  Pe¬ 
nelope  criftata,  referred  to  above,  where  the  defcent  of 
the  windpipe  was  on  the  right  fide,  and  the  rife  on  the 
left.  The  Penelope  marail  (fee  the  fame  page)  is  the 
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only  bird  known  to  have  this  conformation  extended  to 
the  female  as  well  as  the  male.  See  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  iv. 
p.  100. 

11.  Phafianus  Mexicanus,  the  courier-pheafant :  colour 
tawney-white ;  tail  long,  gloffy  green.  This  bird  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Fernandez,  and  is  faid  to  be  eighteen  inches 
long.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  white,  incli¬ 
ned  to  fulvous ;  about  the  tail  black,  mixed  with. fome 
fpots  of  white;  the  tail  is  long,  and  of  a  green  colour, 
reflefting  in  fome  lights  like  the  feathers  of  a  peacock; 
the  wings  are  fliort.  It  inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  flies  flow;  but  is  recorded  to  outrun  the  fwifteft 
horfe  ;  and  hence  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  courier. 

12.  Phafianus  criftatus,  the  crefted  -  pheafant :  brown 
above,  reddiffi-white  beneath  ;  vent  rufous,  head  crefted  ; 
orbits  naked,  red  ;  tail  wedged,  tipped  with  yellow. 
This  curious  fpecies  is  one  foot  ten  inches  in  length. 
Bill  black  ;  the  head  furniflied  with  a  pendent  creft,  the 
feathers  of  which  are  of  different  lengths,  the  longeft 
three  inches ;  colour  of  them  brownifli-white  ;  beneath 
black  :  round  the  eye  bare  and  reddifh  :  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  brown;  the  under,  as  far  as  the  belly, 
rufous  white;  the  belly  and  vent  rufous:  from  the  hind 
head  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  behind,  each  feather 
has  a  ftreak  of  white  down  the  middle  ;  tips  of  the  middle 
and  larger  wing-coverts  white,  forming  two  bars  on  the 
wing;  edge  of  the  wing,  half  wa}'  from  the  bend,  white; 
the  quills  rufous:  the  tail  cuneiform,  ten  inches  long, 
of  the  fame  colour  as  the  back;  all  the  feathers  tipped 
with  yellow  :  the  legs  black,  and  not  furniflied  with 
fpurs  behind.  It  inhabits  Mexico,  and  parts  adjacent, 
where  it  feeds  on  fnakes :  it  makes'  an  howling  kind  of 
noife,  and  is  found  on  trees  near  rivers;  the  natives  ac 
count  it  an  unlucky  bird.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  is  Paid  to  pronounce  a  found  not  unlike  the 
word  hoaSl-zin.  We  learn  from  others  that  it  may  be  do- 
mefticated,  and  is  feen  in  that  [fate  among  the  natives; 
and  further,  that  it  feeds  on  ants,  worms,  and  other  in¬ 
fers,  as  well  as  fnakes. 

13.  Phafianus  Africanus,  the  African  pheafant :  body 
blue-afh,  beneath  white;  head  crefted  ;  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  at  the  tip,  and  lateral  ones  entirely,  black.  Length 
nineteen  inches.  Bill  [font,  fliort,  and  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour;  the  head  is  crefted,  and  each  feather  which  conipo- 
fes  it  is  brown  in  the  middle,  and  white  on  the  fides. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  biackifh  ;  the  back  bluifli  afn-co- 
lour,  each  feather  daftied  with  a  black  ftripe  down  the 
Ihaft :  chin  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  ferruginous;  fides 
of  the  neck  whitifli,  a  little  mottled  with  dark  brown  ; 
breaft  and  belly  white,  daftied  down  the  fliafts  with  black; 
wings  bluifh,  fliafts  and  tips  black;  the  eight  firft  quills 
are  white  on  the  inner  webs  half  way  from  the  bafe;  the 
two  next  white  next  the  bafe;  all  the  reft,  lead-coloured 
brown.  The  tail  is  near  ten  inches  long,  and  rounded 
at  the  end  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  brown,  with  the 
ends  black  ;  the  others  wholly  black. 

14.  Phafianus  leucomelanus,  the  coloured  pheafant: 
crefted;  black,  the  feathers  edged  with  white.  Lengtli 
twenty-two  inches.  Bill  greenifli  white,  and  hooked  in 
fliape;  fides  of  the  head  naked,  carunculated,  and  red, 
much  the  fame  as  in  the  filver  pheafant :  the  feathers  at 
the  back  of  the  head  are  elongated,  forming  a- creft, 
which  bangs  down  behind.  The  head,  throat,  and  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  are  black;  the  back,  rump,  and  wing- 
coverts,  the  fame,  flightly  edged  with  white;  prime 
quills  dulky  brown;  tail  large,  even  at. the  end,  and 
black;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  co¬ 
vered  with  longifli  fliarp-pointed  feathers,  which  are 
black  in  the  middle,  deeply  edged  on  the  fides  with  white; 
thighs  black  ;  legs  dark  brown,  armed  with  fpurs;  claws 
curved  and  black.  Inhabits  India. 

15.  Phafianus  variegatus,  the  variegated  pheafant: 
black  ;  front  red;  neck  and  back  glofly  green  ;  tail  com- 
preffed,  afcending,  the  coverts  hanging  down  each  fide. 
The  caruncle  includes  the  eyes  and  is  continued  up¬ 
wards 
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wards  into  a  plain  comb,  and  downwards  into  an  obfcurely- 
divided  wattle  ;  feathers  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of 
the  back  difpofed  fo  as  to  referable  a  kind  of  fcales  or 
(hells ;  fmaller  wing-coverts  black,  lanceolate,  deeply 
edged  with  bright  orange-yellow  ;  tail-coverts  (bed  on 
each  fide,  long,  narrow,  pointed,  black,  the  edges  ochre  ; 
bill  and  legs  yellowifh.  Inhabits  India;  lefs  than  the 
common  cock.  This  is  added  by  Dr.  Turton,  from  the 
Nat.  Mifcel.  353. 

16.  Phafianus  montanus,  the  mountain  -  pheafant. 
This  is  a  bird  of  New  South  Wales;  and  is  defcribed  by 
Major-gen.  Thomas  Davies,  F.  R.  and  L.  S.  under  the 
name  of  Menura  fuperba. 

The  total  length  of  this  lingular  bird,  from  the  point 
of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  broad  tail-feathers,  is  43  in¬ 
ches,  25  of  which  are  in  the  tail  alone.  The  bill  rather 
exceeds  an  inch  in  length,  is  ftrong,  formed  much  like 
that  of  a  peacock,  and  black,  with  the  noftrils,  which  are 
long  open  flits,  rather  large,  placed  near  the  middle  of  its 
length;  the  head,  which  is  fomewhat  crefted  at  the  hind 
part,  neck,  (boulders,  back,  uppertail-coverts,  and  upper 
furface  of  the  tail-feathers,  of  a  dark  brownifli-black  ; 
throat  rufous,  reaching  fome  way  down  the  middle  of 
the  neck  ;  bread,  belly,  and  vent,  grey  ;  the  feathers  of 
the  latter  are  long,  very  foft,  and  of  a  filky  texture; 
thighs  nearly  of  the  fame  colour,  rather  long,  and  fea¬ 
thered  down  to  the  knee;  fcapulars  of  a  brownilh  tinge; 
upper  tail-coverts  and  prime  quill-feathers,  which  are 
fomewhat  curved  at  the  ends,  brown  black  ;  edges  of 
the  quills  grey  ;  the  legs  long  and  very  ftrong,  covered 
with  large  fcales,  efpecially  in  front ;  the  feet,  which  are 
likewife  large,  and  the  nails,  are  black  ;  the  laft  fome¬ 
what  crooked,  convex  above  and  flat  beneath  ;  the  hind 
nail  near  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  tail  con- 
fifts  in  the  whole  of  fixteen  feathers ;  all  of  which,  except 
the  two  upper  or  middle  ones,  and  the  two  exterior  on 
each  fide,  have  long  (lender  (hafts  furniflied  on  each  fide 
with  delicate  long  filaments,  four  inches  or  more  in 
length,  placed  pretty  clofe  towards  the  rump,  but  more 
diftant  from  each  other  as  they  approach  the  extremity, 
and  refemble  much  thofe  of  the  greater  paradife-bird. 
The  two  middle  or  upper  ones  are  longer  than  the  reft, 
(lender,  narrow  at  the  bafe,  growing  wider  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  ends,  which  are  pointed ;  webbed  on  the 
inner  edge  all  the  way,  and  furniflied  with  fome  diftant 
hair-like  threads  near  the  end  on  the  outer  fide,  of  a  pale 
grey  colour  beneath,  and  brown  black  above,  as  is  the 
reft  of  the  tail.  The  two  exterior  feathers  on  each  fide 
are  of  an  extraordinary  conftruilion,  rather  more  than  an 
inch  wide  at  the  bafe,  and  growing  wider  as  they  proceed 
to  the  ends,  where  they  are  full  two  inches  broad  and 
curve  outwardly ;  the  curved  part  is  black  with  a  narrow 
white  border;  the  quills  of  thefe  feathers  are  double  for 
two-thirds  down  from  the  rump.  The  general  colour  of 
the  under  fides  of  thefe  two  feathers  is  of  a  pearly  hue, 
elegantly  marked  on  the  inner  web  witli  bright  rufous- 
coloured  crefcent- flnped  ('pots,  which,  from  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  conftruftion  of  the  parts,  appear  wonderfully 
tranfparent,  although  at  firft  fight  feemingly  the  darkeft ; 
they  are  alfo  elongated  into  (lender  filaments  of  an  inch 
or  more,  efpecially  towards  the  extremities. 

The  female  is  fomewhat  fmaller,  being  in  length, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  only 
31  inches.  The  general  plumage  is  of  a  dull  blackilh 
colour,  a  little  rufous  under  the  chin  and  throat,  and 
of  a  brownifh  caft  on  the  fcapulars,  as  in  the  male.  The 
plumage  of  the  whole  body,  from  the  breaft  to  the  vent, 
and  from  the  flioulders  to  the  rump,  is  compofed  of  long, 
(lender,  thread-like,  filky  feathers,  refembling  fringe,  of 
a  dull  greyifli-black  ;  lighter  on  the  breaft,  belly,  and 
vent.  The  bill  and  legs,  which  are  ftrong  and  furniflied 
with  large  fcales,  as  in  the  cock,  are  black.  From  the 
head  to  the  rump  fourteen  inches;  the  tail  eighteen  in- 
dies,  alfo  of  a  dull  brown-black  colour  above,  and  grey 
beneath;  the  two  upper  tail-feathers  are  (harp*pointed 
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at  the  ends ;  the  reft  are  rounded,  darker  in  colour, 
and  (horterby  degrees  as  they  approach  the  rump,  fo  as  to 
appear  cuneated  ;  the  two  outer  feathers  are  fliorter  than 
the  reft,  but  in  form  like  thofe  of  the  male,  brown  black 
above,  of  a  pearly  grey  beneath  ;  and  thecrefcents,  which 
are  of  a  deep  rufous  colour,  are  not  fo  vifiblenor  fo  large, 
but  more  tranfparent  if  pofllble,  than  thofe  of  the  cock. 
They  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  not  black 
or  longer  at  the  ends  as  in  the  other  fex.  From  thefe 
birds  being  found  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  they 
are  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  mountain-pheafant. 

17.  Phafianus  cruentus,  the  bloody  pheafant.  This  is 
alfo  a  new  fpecies,  and  from  the  fame  work,  the  Tranf- 
atftions  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  to  which  the  public  is 
indebted  for  fo  many  curious  difcoveries  in  natural  hif- 
tory.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  fowl ;  length  feventeen 
inches ;  bill  flior.t,  43-  of  an  inch,  convex,  very  ftrong, 
black,  the  bafe  red,  including  the  noftrils  ;  temples  naked; 
(kin  red,  but  feathered  between  the  bill  and  the  eye  ; 
from  the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  rifes  a  fmall  creft  of 
fliort  various  -  coloured  feathers,  inclining  backward. 
The  colour  of  the  plumage  above  is  dark  a(h,  with  white 
(hafts  ;  the  coverts  of  the  wings  varioufly  tinged  with 
green,  with  broad  ftrokes  of  white  through  the  length 
of  each  feather;  primaries  and  fecondaries  brownifh- 
black  with  white  (hafts ;  the  feathers  of  the  chin  deep 
crimfon,  neck  much  mixed  with  white.  On  the  breaft, 
belly,  and  fides,  the  feathers  are  lance-fliaped,  of  various 
length,  the  tips  green  with  crimfon  margins,  collectively 
refembling  dafhes  of  blood  fcattered  on  the  breaft  and 
belly  ;  vent  rufous.  The  tail  confifts  of  twelve  fub-equal 
feathers,  about  fix  inches  in  length  ;  (hafts  white,  rounded, 
the  ends  whitifti;  the  coverts  both  above  and  beneath  a 
rich  crimfon  red.  Legs  deep  red,  armed  with  three  une¬ 
qual  fpurs,  but  varying  in  number  in  different  fubje&s ; 
toes  long;  claws  ftrong,  long  and  black.  The  lien  is 
fimilar  to  the  cock  in  plumage  and  all  other  marks  ;  but 
fmaller,  and  without  fpurs.  This  fine  fpecies  is  a  native 
of  the  Nepaul  hills.  Linn.  TranJ'.  vol.  xiii.  Part  I. 

PHA'SIS,/.  plural  phafes;  [Greek.]  Appearance  ex¬ 
hibited  by  any  body. — All  the  hypothefes  yet  contrived, 
were  built  upon  too  narrow  an  infpection  of  the  phafes  of 
the  univerfe.  Glanville. 

Ke  o’er  the  feas  (hall  love  or  fame  purfue; 

And  other  months,  another phafis,  view; 

Fixt  to  the  rudder,  he  (hail  boldlyfteer, 

And  pafs  thofe  rocks  which  Tiphys  us’d  to  fear.  Creech. 

This  word  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  feveral  ap¬ 
pearances,  or  quantities  of  illumination,  of  the  Moon, 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  other  planets;  or  the  feveral 
manners  wherein  they  appear  illuminated  by  the  Sun. 

The  variety  of  phafes  in  the  Moon  is  very  remarkable  : 
fometimes  (he  increafes,  fometimes  wanes,  fometimes  is 
bent  into  horns,  and  again  appears  like  a  femicircle ;  at 
other  times  (he  is  gibbous,  and  prefently  again  refumes  a 
full  circular  face.  For  the  theory  of  the  lunar  phafes, 
fee  the  article  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 

As  to  the  phafes  of  Venus,  the  naked  eye  does  not 
difcover  any  diverfity  in  them;  but  the  telefcope  does. 
Copernicus  anciently  proghelied,  that  after-ages  would 
find  that  Venus  underwent  all  the  changes  of  the  Moon  ; 
which  prophecy  was  firft  fulfilled  by  Galileo,  who,  direct¬ 
ing  his  telefcope  to  Venus,  obferved  the  phafes  to  emu¬ 
late  thofe  of  the  Moon  ;  being  fometimes  full,  fometimes 
horned,  and  fometimes  gibbous.  Mercury  alfo  does  the 
fame,  all  the  difference  between  thefe  and  thofe  of  the 
Moon  is,  that,  when  thefe  are  full,  the  Sun  is  between 
them  and  us;  whereas,  when  the  Moon  is  full,  we  are 
between  her  and  the  Sun.  See  the  fame  article,  p.  379. 

Saturn  puzzled  the  aftronomers  a  long  time  with  his 
ftrange  variety  of  phafes.  Hevelius  and  others  found  him, 
1.  Monofpherical ;  2.  Triipherical ;  3.  Spherico-anfated  ; 
4.  Elliptico-anfated  ;  5.  Spherico-cufpidated.  But  Huy¬ 
gens  (hows,  that  thefe  monftrous  phafes  were  principally 
U  owing 
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owing  to  the  imperfedlions  of  their  telefpopes.  That 
great  author,  a  flirted  by  the  beft  telefcopes,  noted  three 
principal  phafes  ;  viz.  Jan.  16,  1656,  he  was  round  ;  0<Tf. 
13,  brachiated  ;  and  Dec.  17,  1657,  anfated. 

PHA'SIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Afia,  which 
had  its  fource  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  after  a 
long  courfe,  in  which  it  was  augmented  by  feveral  ftreams, 
and  in  parting  through  the  Colchide,  and  dividing  it  into 
two  altnoft  equal  parts,  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Euxine 
Sea.  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  &c,  mention  this  river. 
Procopius  fays,  that  it  was  called  JBous  from  its  fource  to 
the  extremities  of  Iberia,  where  it  aflumed  the  name  of 
P hafts.  “From  the  Iberian  Caucafus,  (fays  Gibbon,) 
the  moft  lofty  and  craggy  mountains  of  Afia,  that  river 
defcends  with  fucli  oblique  vehemence,  that  in  a  fhort 
fpace  it  is  traverfed  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  bridges. 
Nor  does  the  rtreani  become  placid  and  navigable  till  it 
reaches  the  town  of  Sarapana,  five  days’ journey  from  the 
Cyrus,  which  flows  from  the  fame  hills,  but  in  a  contrary 
direction,  to  the  Cafpian  lake.  The  proximity  of  thefe 
rivers  has  fuggefted  the  practice,  or  at  leaft  the  idea,  of 
wafting  the  precious  raerchandife  of  India  down  the 
Oxus,  over  the  Cafpian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Phafis  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean 
feas.  As  it  fuccertively  collefts  the  ftreams  of  the  plain  of 
Colchos,  the  Phafis  moves  with  diminiflied  fpeed,  though 
accumulated  weight.  At  the  mouth  it  is  fixty  fathoms 
deep,  and  half  a  league  broad  5  but  a  lmall  woody  ifland 
is  interpofed  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  channel  :  the  water,  fo 
foon  as  it  has  depofited  an  earthy  or  metallic  fediment, 
floats  on  the  furface  of  the  waves,  and  is  no  longer  fuf- 
ceptible  of  corruption.  In  the  courfe  of  five  hundred 
miles,  forty  of  which  are  navigable  for  large  vefiels,  the 
Phafis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of  Colchos  or  Min- 
grelia,  which,  on  three  fides,  is  fortified  by  the  Iberian 
and  Armenian  mountains,  and  whofe  maritime  coaft  ex¬ 
tends  about  two  hundred  miles,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trebizond,  to  Diofcurias  and  the  confines  of  Circaflla. 
Both  the  foil  and  climate  are  relaxed  by  exceflive  moifture : 
twenty-eight  rivers,  befides  the  Phafis  and  his  dependent 
ftreams,  convey  their  waters  to  the  fea ;  and  the  hollow- 
nefs  of  the  ground  appears  to  indicate  the  fubterraneous 
channels  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian.”  This 
river  is  now  called  the  Riome. 

PHA'SIS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  the  moft 
celebrated  of  the  towns  which  were  fituated  on  the  river 
Phafis,  according  to  Strabo.  Its  pofition  was  on  the  left 
bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Mela  fays,  that  it 
was  built  by  Themiftagorus,  the  Milefian.  It  had  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  Phryxus,  and  a  grove  memorable  on  account  of  the 
fable  of  the  golden  fleece. 

PH  ASM,  or  Phas'ma,  /  [Greek.]  Appearance;  phan¬ 
tom  ;  fancied  apparition. — In  grofs  darknefs  the  phafma 
having  aflumed  a  bodily  fliape,  or  other  falfe  reprefenta- 
tion.  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Trav. — Thence  proceed  many 
aerial  fidtions,  and  phafms,  and  chimaeras,  created  by  the 
vanity  of  our  own  hearts  or  fedu&ion  of  evil  fpirits,  and 
not  planted  in  them  by  God.  Hammond. — -It  is  fometimes 
written  pliafmata  in  the  plural . —  PhaJ'mala  are  certain  ap¬ 
pearances  arifing  from  the  various  tindfures  of  the  clouds, 
by  the  rays  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  efpecially  the  fun 
and  moon.  Thefe  are  infinitely  diverfified  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  figures  and  fituations  of  the  clouds,  and  the  appulfes 
of  the  rays  of  light;  and,  together  .  with  the  occafional 
flafhings  and  ftiootings  of  different  meteors,  they  have, 
no  doubt,  occafioned  thofe  prodigies  of  armies  fighting 
in  the  air,  See.  of  which  we  have  fuel)  frequent  accounts 
in  moft  forts  of  writers.  (See  2  Macc.  xi.  3.)  Kircher, 
and  his  imitator  Schottus,  have  erroneoufly  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  from  the  refledlion  of  terref- 
trial  objedts  made  on  opaque  and  congealed  clouds  in  the 
middle  region  of  theair,  which,  according  to  them,  have  the 
effedt  of  a  mirror;  fo  that,  according  to  thefe  authors, 
the  armies  pretended  by  feveral  hiftorians  to  have  been 
feen  in  the  fkies,  were  no  other  than  the  refledtion  of  the 


like  armies  placed  in  fome  part  of  the  earth,  (Hift,  Asad. 
Roy.  Scienc.  1726.)  Chambers. 

PHAS'MA,  f,  in  entomology.  See  Mantis,  vol.  xiv. 

PH A'TEZ,  a  town  of  RulTia,  in  the  government  of 
Kurfk,  on  the  Ufoza :  forty  miles  north  of  Kurfk. 

PHA'TUK,  f.  [Indian.]  a  gaol  or  prifon.  It  likewife 
means  a  gate. 

PHAU'GUN,  f.  [Indian.]  A  month  which  includes 
part  of  our  February  and  March. 

PHAYLOP'SIS,  J-.  [fo  named  by  Willdenow  apparently 
from  tpa.v Ao?,  vile  or  contemptible,  and  o-J/k,  afpedf,]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  angiofper- 
mia,  natural  order  perfonatas,  Linn,  (fcrophulariae,  Jujf.) 
Effential  generic  characters — Calyx  rive-cleft>  upper  feg- 
nient  largeft ;  corolla  ringent,  upper  lip  very  fmall,  clo¬ 
ven  ;  capfule  pod-fhaped,  of  one  cell,  with  four  feeds. 

Phaylopfis  parviflora,  a  fingle  fpecies.  Suppofed  to  be 
a  native  of  India,  l^oot  annual.  Stem  eredt,  fquare, 
clothed  in  the  upper  part  with  long  white  hairs,  furnifhed 
at  its  fummit  with  fmall  reddifh  granulations;  branches 
oppofite.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  long  (talks,  ovate,  pointed, 
flightly  toothed,  veiny,  hairy,  running  down  into  the 
foot-ftalks.  Stalks  axillary,  three-flowered  ;  calyx  co¬ 
vered  with  glandular  hairs,  its  upper  fegment  oblong- 
lanceolate,  veiny,  the  four  others  fetaceous.  Corolla 
narrow;  the  lower  lip  in  three  deep  fegments,  twice  as 
long  as  the  upper.  Capfule  fmaller  than  the  calyx.  Will¬ 
denow,  iii.  34.2. 

PH AZEMONI'TIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country 
of  Afia,  in  Pontus,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  extended 
from  the  river  Amyfus  to  the  Halys. 

PHE'A,  a  town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Elide. — 
Alfo,  a  confiderable  river  of  the  Peloponnefus. 

PHEAS'ANT,  [phafianus,  Lat.  from  Phafs,  a  river 
of  Colchis,  from  the  banks  of  which  it  was  firft  brought 
into  Europe.  Martial,  lib.  xiii.  ep.  72.]  A  beautiful  bird, 
very  nearly  allied  to  our  common  poultry.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Phasianus. — The  hardeft  to  draw  are  tame  birds  ;  as 
the  cock,  peacock,  and  pheafant.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 
Preach  as  I  pleafe,  I  doubt  our  curious  men 
Will  chufe  a  pheafant  ftill  before  a  hen.  Pope. 

PHEAS'ANT’S  EYE.  See  Adonis. 

PHEAS'ANT’S-EYE  PIN'K.  See  Dianthus. 

PHEASANT’S  PSLAND,  or  Island  of  Conference, 
an  ifland  fituated  in  the  river  Bidaflao,  between  France 
and  Spain. 

PHEAS'ANTRY,  f.  A  building  or  place  conftrudled 
for  the  purpofe  of  breeding,  rearing,  and  keeping,  phea- 
fants. 

PHEB A'LIUM,  f.  [a  name  adopted  by  Ventenat  (Jar- 
din  de  Malmaifon)  from  John  Bauhin,  who,  in  his  Hift. 
Plant,  i.  509,  mentions  it  as  applied  by  fome  Greek  co¬ 
mic  poets  to  the  myrtle,  to  which  Ventenat  thought  his 
plant  (the  firft  fpecies)  allied.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  decandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  ruta- 
cea;,  Jujf.  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  perianthlum  in¬ 
ferior,  of  one  leaf,  with  five  fhallow  teeth,  permanent. 
Corolla  :  petals  five,  equal,  elliptic-oblong,  concave,  en¬ 
tire,  nearly  fertile  ;  neCtary  glandular  beneath  the  germen. 
Stamina  :  filaments  ten,  capillary,  fimple,  fmooth  ;  an- 
therse  terminal,  incumbent,  of  two  round  lobes.  Piftil- 
lum  :  germens  five,  ereCt,  pointed;  ftyle  central,  from  the 
bafe  of  the  germens,  ereCt,  thread-fhaped  ;  ftigma  obtufe. 
Pericarpium  :  capfules  five,  combined  at  the  bafe,  fp read¬ 
ing,  ovate,  comp  relied,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves.  Seeds 
folitary,  fmooth,  in  an  elaftic  tunic  of  two  valves. — Effen¬ 
tial  Charader.  Calyx  five-toothed  ;  petals  five  ;  ftamens 
capillary,  fimple;  antherae  terminal,  fimple;  ftyle  from 
the  bafe  of  the  germens ;  capfules  five,  combined,  feated 
on  a  glandular  neCtary  ;  feeds  folitary,  in  an  elaftic  tunic. 
There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Phebalium  fquamulofum,  orfealy  phebalium,  (Vent. 
Malmaif.  t.  102.)  leaves  lanceolate,  fcaly  beneath;  um¬ 
bels  terminal,  folitary.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  New 
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South  Wales.  A  greenhoufe  plant  at  Paris,  flowering  in 
the  beginning  of  i'ummer.  Stein  ftvrubby,  ereft,  much 
branched,  a  yard  high.  Leaves  alternate,  about  an  inch 
long,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  on  fliort  Italks  ;  their  up¬ 
per  furface  dark  green,  fmooth,  dotted  ;  under  clothed 
with  minute  whitifli  fcales.  Umbels  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  folifary,  of  fix  or  eight  fmall  yellowifti  flowers, 
whofe  ftamens  are  capillary  to  the  very  bafe,  and  twice  as 
long  as  the  petals;  the  ftyle  is  rather  fliorter  than  the 
ftamens.  Ventenat  did  not  perceive  any  teeth  or  divifions 
to  the  calyx.  The  leaves  when  bruited  are  aromatic. 

2.  Phebalium  dentatum,  or  toothed  phebalium  :  leaves 
linear,  toothed,  revolute;  hoary  beneath  ;  umbels  axil¬ 
lary.  Brought  by  Gen.  Grofe  from  tome  part  of  New 
Holland.  A  larger  flirub,  apparently,  than  the  preceding; 
the  branches  round,  hoary,  with  extremely-minute  ftarry 
fcales.  Leaves  fcattered,  about  two  inches  long,  on  fliort 
ftalks,  linear,  bluntith,  revolute,  rather  diftantly  toothed; 
upper  tide  dark  fliining  green,  befprinkled  with  glandu¬ 
lar  dots ;  under  white  or  hoary,  with  a  fort  of  mealy  pu- 
befcence,  not  difcernibly  fcaly.  Umbels  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches,  axillary,  on  dark-coloured  ftalks, 
much  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  flightly  hoary  like  the 
branches,  each  of  eight  or  ten  pale  yellowifti  flowers. 
Thefe  in  every  part  anfwer  to  Ventenat’s  defcription  and 
reprefentation  of  the  preceding,  except  that  the  calyx  is 
very  manifeftly  five-cleft. 

3.  Phebalium  argenteum,  or  filvery-fcaled  phebalium, 
(Erioftemon  fquamea,  Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  t.  141.)  leaves 
lanceolate,  entire,  naked  on  both  tides.  Clufters  axillary, 
compound,  fcaly.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies  near  King 
George’s  Sound,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Holland.  La- 
billardiere  found  his  at  the  cape  of  Van  Diemen.  He 
fpeaks  of  it  as  a  tree,  from  five  to  feven  fathoms  high, 
with  fpreading  branches,  angular  and  fcaly  when  young. 
Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long,  bright  green,  fomewhat 
coriaceous,  lanceolate,  flat,  entire,  about  half  an  inch 
wide,  naked  on  both  tides,  except  in  a  very  young  ftate, 
when  the  back  is  fcaly  like  the  branches.  Flower-ftalks 
much  fliorter  than  the  leaves,  racemofe,  compound,  many- 
flowered,  angular,  entirely  covered,  as  well  as  the  calyx, 
under  fide  of  the  petals,  and  the  germens,  with  the  moft 
beautiful,  crowded,  convex,  fnow-white,  filvery  fcales. 
The  upper  furface  of  the  petals  is  fmooth,  naked,  and 
feems  to  be  white.  Stamens  but  half  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  very  flightly  dilated  at  tbeirbafe,  fmooth  in  every 
part;  ftyle  fliorter  than  the  ftamens.  Capfules,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Labillardiere,  five,  ovate,  flightly  comprefled, 
pointed,  gibbous  at  the  upperedge  wherethey  burft,  lined 
with  an  elailic  cartilaginous  tunic  to  the  feed,  of  the  fame 
form,  and  burlting  in  the  fame  manner.  Seed  folitary, 
nearly  kidney-fliaped,  black  and  fmooth. 

PHE'BE,  or  Phcebe,  [<poi£o$,  Gr.  bright,  fliining.]  A 
woman’s  name.  A  deaconefs  of  the  port  of  Corinth, 
called  Cenchrea.  St.  Paul  had  a  particular  efteem  for  this 
holy  woman  ;  and  Theodoret  thinks  theapoftie  lodged  at 
her  lioufe  for  fome  time,  while  he  continued  in  or  near 
Corinth.  It  is  thought  fhe  brought  to  Rome  the  Epiftle 
he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  wherein  (lie  is  commended  and 
recommended  in  fo  advantageous  a  manner.  He  fays, 
(Rom.  xvi.  1,  2.)  “I  commend  unto  you  Pliebe  our  Af¬ 
ter,  which  is  a  fervantof  the  church  which  is  at  Cenchrea, 
that  ye  receive  her  in  the  Lord,  as  becometh  faints,  and 
that  ye  aflift  her  in  whatfoever  bufinefs  file  hath  need  of 
you  ;  for  (lie  hath  been  a  fuccourer  of  many,  and  of  my- 
l'elf  alfo.”  Some  moderns  have  advanced  a  notion,  that 
Phebe  was  wife  to  St.  Paul;  but  none  of  the  ancients 
have  faid  any  thing  like  it.  It  is  thought,  in  quality  of 
deaconefs,  (he  was  employed  by  the  church  in  fome  minif- 
trations  fuitable  to  her  hex  and  condition  ;  as  to  vifit  and 
inftruCr  the  Chriftian  women,  to  attend  them  in  their 
ficknefs,  and  diftribute  alms  to  them. 

PHEDOROV'KA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Bug:  iixty  miles  north- 
weft  of  Cherlon. 


PHEDOSIEV'KA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  country 
of  the  Cofacks,  on  theChoper:  forty-four  miles  weft  of 
Archadinflcaia. 

PHEER,  f.  A  companion.  See  Fear. 

PHEER  FUR'RID,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar: 
twenty-five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Notchengong. 

To  PHEESE,  v.  a.  To  comb;  to  fleece;  to  curry.  See 
To  Feaze. — An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I’ll  pheefe  his 
pride.  S/iakefpeare. 

PHEGE'A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  in  Arcadia. 

PHE'GOR,  orPEOR.  See  Baal-Peor,  vol.  ii. 

PHE'GOS,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  Theflaly,  fituated  near 
the  place  where  was  an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  transferred  to  Epirus. 

PHE'IA,  a  town  of  Triphylia,  north-weft  of  Letrini, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  gulf,  which  had  a  port  and  a 
fmall  ifland. 

PHELD'SCHANETZ,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Caucafus :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kizliar. 

PHE'LIN,/a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Riga,  on  the  river  Phelin  :  ninety-fix  miles  north  of  Riga. 
Lat.  58.  10.  N.  Ion.  25.  14.  E. 

PHE'LIN,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  from  Lake 
Virtz  to  the  Baltic,  which  it  enters  at  Pernov. 

PI-IELIPAs'A,  f.  [a  genus  of  Tournefort’s,  reftored 
by  Desfontaines,  after  it  had  been  confounded,  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  and  his  followers,  as  well  as  by  Juflieu,  either 
under  Lathraea  or  Orobanche.  (See  Lathr^ea  Phelypaea, 
vol.  xii.  p.  265.)  The  name  was  given  in  honour  of  the 
family  of  Phelipeaux,  two  of  whom  Tournefort  mentions 
as  the  Mcecenates  of  his  time.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  didynamia,  order  angiofpermia,  natural  order  of 
perfonatae,  Linn,  (pediculares,  Jnjf.)  Generic  charafters 
— Calyx:  perianthium  inferior,  bell-fliaped, in  five,  rather 
deep,  ovate,  obtufe,  ereft,  flightly-unequal,  fegments,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla:  of  one  petal,  ringent;  tube  flightly 
curved,  ample,  dilated  upwards  ;  limb  in  five  fliort,  broad, 
rounded,  imbricated  fegments,  the  lower  one  moft  diftant, 
with  an  elevated  two-lobed  palate,  and  intermediate  lon¬ 
gitudinal  furrow.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  awl-lhaped, 
about  as  long  as  the  tube,  two  of  them  longed;  antherae 
thick,  oblong,  hairy,  approaching  each  other,  and  coher¬ 
ing  by  their  pubefcence,  with  two  acute  lobes.  Piftillum: 
germen  fuperior,  ovate;  ftyle  cylindrical,  the  length  of 
the  ftamens;  ftigma  drooping,  thick,  of  two  obtufe  lobes. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  ovate,  comprefled,  of  two  cells  and 
two  valves,  the  partitions  from  the  centre  of  each  valve. 
Seeds  numerous,  minute,  roundifli. — Ejfential  Character. 
Calyx  deeply  five-cleft,  inferior  ;  corolla  ringent;  limb  in 
five  fliort  rounded  fegments;  the  lowermoft  with  an 
elevated  palate;  antherae  cohering  ;  capfule  of  two 
cells  and  two  vaives  ;  feeds  numerous.  There  are  three 
fpecies. 

1.  Phelipaea  coccinea,  or  fcarlet  pheliptea  :  (Ph.foliata, 
Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  x.  Lathraea  Phelypaea  |3;  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
844.)  Stem  Angle- flowered  ;  three  upper  fegments  of  the 
calyx  cohering.  Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant; 
by  Von  Bieberftein  on  grafly  hills,  in  the  diftrift  of  Mount 
Caucafus  bordering  on  Circaflia,  and  fome  other  places, 
flowering  in  May  or  June.  Root  parafitical,  perennial. 
Stem  one  or  more,  quite  Ample,  a  fpan  high,  brown,  fcaly,  . 
very  like  thofe  of  Orobanche  major.  Flower  terminal, 
folitary,  feflile,  inclining  toward  one  fide,  thrice  the  fize 
of  O.  major,  very  handfome.  Calyx  the  colour  of  the 
Item;  its  three  upper  fegments  ereft,  cohering,  oblong, 
channelled  ;  the  two  lower  longer  and  more  acute,  dire&ed 
forward,  and  applied  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla  under  the 
lower  lip.  Corolla  beautiful;  externally  yellowifti,  and 
clothed  with  rather  vifcid  pubefcence,  as  in  Orobanche 
internally  like  velvet,  and  of  the  ricbeft  fcarlet ;  with  two 
large  deep  black  fpots  in  the  throat.  Bieberjlein  in  Ann. 
Bot.  ii.  447. 

The  ipecimens  of  Ph.  foliata,  as  defcribed  by  Mr,  Lam¬ 
bert  from  the  Herbarium  of  Profeflbr  Pallas,  rife  from  a 
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fhort  fcaly  root,  a  little  fibrous  below,  to  from  ten  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height;  the  Items  lcriated  and  a  little 
fiexuofe,  leafy  towards  the  bafe,  but  naked  a  conliderable 
way  below  the  flower.  The  fpecirrtens  from  Caucal'us, 
when  magnified,  appear  a  little  villofe  ;  thofe  from  Tauria 
are  fliining,  and  without  any  fort  of  pubefcence.  The 
calyx  is  bilabiate,  with  the  upper  lip  three-cleft,  the  di- 
vifions  approaching  each  other  and  a  little  incurved  ;  the 
under  lip  is  deeply  two-parted,  with  the  divifions  more 
obtufe  and  longer  than  in  the  upper  lip.  The  tube  of  the 
corolla  is  curved,  the  limb  bilabiate  with  the  upper  lip 
two-parted,  the  divifions  nearly  oval,  and  the  lower  lip 
three-parted  and  confiderably  longer.  The  filaments  are 
broad,  comprefled,  and  approaching  in  pairs,  two  of  them 
confiderably  fliorter,  and  are  inferted  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  The  antherac  are  large,  with  two  cells,  and  of  a 
fhape  nearly  refembling  a  heart  inverted  with  a  double 
point.  The  ftyle  is  round  and  incurved  ;  the  ftigtna  very 
large,  and  nearly  hemifpherical.  The  capfule  is  oval,  with 
the  feeds  affixed  to  four  flefhy  branched  receptacles  ad¬ 
hering  longitudinally  to  its  fides,  and  ramifying  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  its  interior,  but  without  appearing  to 
unite  with  one  another.  The  feeds  are  very  fmall,  nearly 
ovai,  fliining,  and  exceedingly  numerous,  covering  every 
lobe  and  finus  of  the  receptacles.  This  is  reprefented  on 
the  annexed  Engraving,  at  fig.  i.  and  2.  which,  if  conti¬ 
nuous,  would  exhibit  the  Hera  about  its  natural  height ; 
from  the  Linn.  Trnnf.  vol.  x. 

2.  Phelipaea  lutea,  or  yellow  phelipasa :  (Lathrsea  Phe- 
liptea  a. ;  Linn.  Sp.  PL  844.)  Stem  many-flowered  ;  tube 
of  the  corolla  contradled  below  ;  inflated  above.  Native 
of  Portugal,  Barbary,  and  Arabia.  Gathered  at  Algiers, 
by  Bfouflbnet  and  Durand  ;  on  the  moift  fandy  banks  of 
the  riverEi  hammah,  near  Mafcar,  byDesfontaines.  Forfkall 
lays  it  grows  parafrtically  on  old  roots.  The  ftein  of  this 
very  noble  plant  is  ereCt,  quite  Ample,  fmooth,  fucculent, 
fcaly,  from  one  to  two  feet  high  ;  its  upper  half  confiding 
of  a  clofe  cylindrical  fpike  of  numerouslarge  yellow  flowers, 
fpreading  every  w;ay ;  it  has  often  thirty  flowers  in  a 
Ipike. 

3.  Phelipsa  violacea,  or  violet  plielipaea :  (Orobanche 
Phelipasa,  VYilld.  iii.  352.)  Stem  many-flowered  ;  tube  of 
the  corolla  funnel-fhaped.  Gathered  by  Desfontaines,  in 
the  fandy  defert  of  Africa,  near  Tozzer.  Much  refembling 
the  laft,  except  that  the  flowers  are  violet-coloured,  with 
two  yellow  prominences  on  the  palate.  The  re¬ 
gular  fuelling  of  the  tube  from  the  bottom  upwards  is  a 
mark  of  this  fpecies.  It  isjuftly  termed  byits  difcoverer‘ca 
very  beautiful  plant,”  flowering  in  winter.  Desfont. 
Atlant.  ii.  60. 

PHELIFEAU'X  (John),  one  of  the  hiftorians  of  Quiet- 
ifm  in  France,  was  a  native  of  Angers  ;  but  the  time  of 
his  birth  is  not  known.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  at  Paris, 
where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  talents  and  literary 
proficiency,  and  took  his  degrees  in  divinity,  to  that  of 
dodfop  inclufive,  with  great  applaule.  Bofluet  bifliop  of 
Meaux,  having  heard  him  difpute  a  thefis  at  the  Sorbonne, 
conceived  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and 
engaged  him  to  become  preceptor  to  his  nephew',  M.  Bof- 
luet,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Troyes.  So  w'ell  fatisfied  was 
the  prelate  with  the  manner  in  which  Phelipeaux  dif- 
charged  the  duties  of  his  appointment,  that  he  afterw’ards 
made  him  treafurer  and  canon  of  his  cathedral  church, 
official,  foie  grand-vicar,  and  fuperior  of  feveral  religious 
communities.  M.  Phelipeaux  was  at  Rome  with  his 
pupil,  when  the  caufeof  the  celebrated  M.  Fenelon,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Cambray,  for  writing  his  “Explication  des 
Maximes  des  Saints  fur  la  Vie  Interieure,”  was  tried  before 
the  papal  tribunal.  To  all  the  proceedings  in  this  bufinefs 
lie  paid  a  particular  attention,  and  wrote  down  daily  an 
account  of  what  palled  in  the  congregations.  This  journal 
lie  incorporated  in  a  work  which  he  prepared  fortheprefs 
before  his  death,  but  left  it  with  an  exprefs  injunction, 
that  it  Ihould  not  be  publilhed  before  the  expiration  of 
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twenty  years  after  that  event.  It  appeared  in  1732  and 
1733,  without  the  name  of  any  place  or  printer,  under  the 
title  of  “  An  Account  of  the  Origin,  Progrefs,  and  Con¬ 
demnation,  of  the  Quietifm  which  was  propagated  in 
France,”  i2tno.  This  is  a  curious  performance,  and  well 
deferves  the  attention  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftoriarr,  when 
w’riting  concerning  this  fpecies  of  religious  enthufiafm. 
But  hefnould  read  it  with  caution,  fince  the  author  drew 
it  up  under  the  influence  of  ftrong  prejudice  againlt  the 
archbifnop  of  Cambray,  and  in  favour  of  his  profecutors. 
This  prejudice  induced  him  to  admit  into  it,  without  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  of  their  truth,  fome  anecdotes  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  moral  charafter  of  madame  Guyon;  which 
were  clearly  ffiovvn  to  be  without  foundation  by  M.  de  la 
Bletterie,  in  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend,  &c.  1733,  nmo. 
M.  Phelipeaux  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  year 
17,08.  From  his  manufcripts' were  publilhed,  in  1730, 
“  Difcourfes,  in  the  form  of  Meditations,  upon  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  nmo.  Gen.  Biog. 

PHELIPPEAU'X  (John),  a  learned  French  Jefuit, 
was  the  defcendant  of  a  family  of  dillinCtion  from  Blois, 
and  born  at  Angers  in  the  year  157 7.  At  the  age  of 
feventeen  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  fociety 
of  Jefus.  After  having  finillied  his  noviciate,  and  gone 
through  the  claffes  of  philofophy  and  divinity,  he  was  fent 
to  Pontamouffon,  where  lie  had  the  opportunity  of  ren¬ 
dering  an  important  fervice  to  his  order.  He  was  there 
introduced  to  M.  Fouquet  de  la  Varenne,  counfellor  to 
the  court,  to  whom  he  was  related,  as  was  likewife  father 
Broffard,  another  member  of  the  fociety,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  our  author.  In  different  interviews  which  thefe 
Jefuits  had  with  La  Varenne,  they  took  occalion  to  lament 
the  difgrace  into  which  their  fociety  had  fallen,  as  an 
order  had  been  ilfued  that  they  Ihould  quit  the  kingdom. 
At  length  their  reprefentations  had  fuch  an  effeCt  upon 
La  Varenne,  that  he  offered  them  his  bell  fervices  at 
court;  which  was  a  point  gained  of  no  little  moment,  as 
he  Hood  high  in  favour  with  king  Henry  IV.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  his  promife,  he  became  zealous  in  his  appli¬ 
cations  to  his  majelly  on  behalf  of  the  fociety,  and  was 
fo  well  feconded  by  Phelippeaux’s  exertions  through  other 
channels,  that  their  united  efforts  had  great  weight,  with 
other  confiderations,  in  producing  the  ediCl  of  Sept. 
1603,  which  re-ellablilhed  the  Jefuits  in  France.  It  is 
rather  furprifing  that  Mezeray,  who  has  dwelt  pretty 
fully  on  the  hiftory  of  that  event,  fliould  have  taken  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  circumllances  juft  related.  Father 
Phelippeaux,  after  filling  the  chairs  of  rhetoric  and  divi¬ 
nity  in  different  femin’aries,  preached  with  great  accep¬ 
tability  at  Paris,  Rouen,  Rheirns,  Lyons,  and  other  prin¬ 
cipal  French  cities.  He  was  made  reCtor  of  the  Jefuits’ 
college  at  Rouen;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  de¬ 
voted  to  the  diligent  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  fathers.  He  died  in  1643,  about  the  age  of  fixty-fix. 
He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Commentarii  in  duodecim  Pro- 
phetas  Minores,  4  vols.  1633.  2.  Ofeas,  primus  inter 

Prophetas  Cotnmentariis  illullratus;- praemiffa  eft  Praefa- 
tio  de  Interpretationibus  Bibliorum  Grrecis,  earumque 
variis  Correftionibus,  1636,  folio;  and  alfo  of  fome  af- 
cetical  pieces.  Le  Long's  Bill.  Sac.  vol.  ii. 

PHELLAN'DRIUM,  f.  [ufually  derived  from 
cork,  and  tempos,  a  man  ;  but,  as  fuch  an  etymology  throws 
no  light  on  the  fignification  of  the  word,  and  is  actually 
without  any  meaning,  Dr.  Smith  has  fuggefted,  that  the 
firlt  fyllable  ought  perhaps  to  be  from  <pv iXev,  to  deceive, 
in  allufion  to  the  dangerous  qualities  of  the  herb,  and  its 
refemblance  to  fome  that  are  wholefome.  This  meaning 
is  ftrengthened  by  Pliny’s  comparing  the  leaves  to  Apium, 
for  which  if  the  Phellandrium  were  miftaken,  the  error 
would  be  very  dangerous.]  Water  Hemlock  ;  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia,  natural 
order  of  umbellatae  or  unvbelliferas.  Generic  characters 
—Calyx:  umbel  univerfal  manifold;  partial  fimilar.  In¬ 
volucre  univerfal  none :  partial  feven-leaved ;  leaflets 

3  acute. 
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acute,  the  length  of  the  umbellet ;  perianthium  proper, 
five-toothed,  permanent.  Corolla  :  univerfal  almoft  uni¬ 
form  ;  florets  all  fertile,  in  the  difk  fmaller.  Proper  un- 
equal;  petals  five,  acuminate,  cordate-inflex.  Stamina: 
filaments  five,  capillary,  longer  than  the  corolla;  antherae 
roundilh.  Piftillum:  germen  inferior;  ftyles  two,  awl- 
fliaped,  ereft,  permanent;  ftigmas  blunt.  Pericarpium  : 
none  ;  fruit  ovate,  even,  crowned  with  the  perianthium 
and  piftils,  bipartile.  Seeds  two,  ovate,  fmooth. — EJJential 
Chara&er.  Florets  of  the  difk  fmaller  ;  fruit  ovate,  even, 
crowned  with  the  perianthium  and  piftii.  There  are  but 
two  fpecies. 

i .  Phellandrium  aquaticum,  or  common  water-hemlock: 
ramifications  of  the  leaves  divaricated.  Root  biennial. 
Radical  fibres  abundant,  placed  in  whorls  at  the  lower 
joints  of  the  ftem,  which  they  fupport  by  rooting  in  the 
mud.  Stem  curved  at  bottom,  and  then  upright,  hollow 
and  hydraulic,  four  inches  in  thicknefs,  fmooth,  ftriated 
or  (lightly  grooved,  branched,  diftorted,  three  or  four  feet 
in  height.  Branches  divaricating.  Leaves  triply  pinnate, 
bright  green,  fmooth.  Petioles  arifing  from  a  flieath, 
fiflular,  not  keeled.  Sheaths  wide,  augmented  by  a  white 
membrane,  embracing  the  ftem.  Univerfal  umbel  droop¬ 
ing,  compofed  of  feven,  eight,  or  nine,  or  more,  unequal 
rays  :  partial  clofer,  with  a  many-leaved  involucre ;  leaflets 
lanceolate,  linear  or  briflle-fhaped.  Corolla  fmall,  white  : 
petals  little,  unequal.  Fruit  crowned  with  the  little  five¬ 
toothed  perianthium,  oblong,  fmooth,  with  five  red  ftreaks. 
Native  of  mofl  parts  of  Europe,  by  the  fide  of  rivers, 
ditches,  and  ponds,  where  there  is  mud;  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  A  fprig  of  it  is  fliown  on  the  Engraving,  at 
fig.  3. 

Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  the  horfes  in  Sweden,  by 
eating  this  plant  are  feized  with  a  kind  of  palfy;  hence 
Withering  and  Sibthorp  have  named  it  horfe-bane .  This 
effeft  however  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  plant,  but  to  a 
coleopterous  infeft  breeding  in  the  (talks,  which  he  there¬ 
fore  names  Curculio  paraplefticus.  In  the  winter,  the 
roots  and  ftem,  differed  by  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
afford  a  curious  (keleton  or  net-work.  The  leaves  are 
fometimes  added  to  difcutient  cataplafms;  and  for  this 
purpofe  Boerhaave  fpeaks  highly  of  it.  The  feeds  are 
recommended  in  intermittents,  and  are  faid  to  be  diure¬ 
tic,  antifeptic,  and  expe&orant ;  but,  when  taken  in  large 
dofes,  produce  a  fenfation  of  weight  in  the  head,  accom¬ 
panied  with  giddinefs  :  they  manifeft  an  aromatic  acrid 
tafte,  approaching  to  that  of  lovage.  Diftilled  with  water, 
they  yield  an  efl'ential  oil,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  a 
ftrong  penetrating  finell.  One  pound  of  the  feed  affords 
an  ounce  of  watery  extra£i,  but  nearly  double  this  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpirituous  extraft,  of  which  more  than  three  drams 
confifts  of  refin.  The  efficacy  of  this  plant  rells  chiefly 
on  the  teftimony  of  Ernftingius  in  1739,  an^  Lange  in 
1765,  by  whom  various  cafes  of  its  fuccefsful  ufe  are  pub- 
lifhed,  efpecially  in  wounds  and  inveterate  ulcers,  and 
even  in  cancers;  alfo  in  phthifis  pulmonalis,  afthma,  dyf- 
pepfia,  and  intermittent  fevers.  Dr.  Woodville  rightly 
obferves,  that,  though  the  diforders  here  noticed  are  fo 
diffimilar  as  to  afford  no  fatisfaftory  evidence  of  the  me¬ 
dicinal  qualities  of  thefe  feeds,  yet  they  appear  to  be  well 
deferving  of  farther  invefligation.  Accordingly,  fince 
that  time,  cafes  of  recovery  from  phthifis  under  the  ufe  of 
this  remedy  have  from  time  to  time  been  publifhed  in  the 
various  periodical  works  of  Germany.  The  feeds  are  the 
parts  employed,  and  the  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  Sir  Alexander  Crichton  has 
very  recently  tried  the  Phellandrium;  and,  when  the 
pulfe  is  quick,  the  cough  frequent,  and  expectoration 
fcanty,  he  uniformly  found  it  to  do  harm  ;  but,  in  the 
form  of  confumption  defcribed  above,  and  in  obftinate 
cafes  of  chronic  bronchitis,  it  has  been  of  fervice.  See 
Crichton  on  Pulmonary  Confumption,  1823.  and  London 
Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal,  N°  291. 

(3.  Ph.  millefolium.  In  running  ftreams  the  leaves  be- 
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come  divided,  like  thofe  of  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  in  the 
fame  fituation.  Dillenius  remarked  it  between  Wood- 
ftock  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  bridge  at  Blenheim, 
in  fuch  abundance  as  to  (top  the  courfe  of  the  ftream. 
Alfo  in  Hackney-river.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Relhan,  when  the  plant 
grows  in  an  angle,  out  of  the  rapid  courfe  of  the  ftream, 
it  produces  its  flowers. 

2.  Phellandrium  mutellina,  or  mountain  water- 
hemlock  :  ftem  almoft  naked,  leaves  bipinnate. 
Root  thick,  branched,  the  head  crowned  with  bridles. 
Stems  a  foot  high,  or  lefs.  Leaves  hardifh,  bright  green, 
more  in  length  than  breadth.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  it 
has  the  leaves  of  Chserophyllum  ;  and  that  the  involucrets 
are  of  the  fame  length  with  the  umbellets.  Scopoli,  that 
in  the  Alps  it  is  a  fmall  plant;  but  becomes  three  times 
as  big  in  a  garden  ;  and  has  the  fruit  crowned  with  a  con- 
fiderable  calyx,  but  not  with  a  circle.  Haller  fays,  that 
it  has  a  very  aromatic  fmell.  Native  of  Siberia,  Auftria, 
Carniola  and  Swifferland.  Haller  informs  us,  that  the 
goodnefs  of  the  alpine  paftures  is  eftimated  by  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  this  plant.  Flowers  in  Auguft.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  here  in  1774,  by  Drs.  Pitcairn  and  Fothergill. 

PHELLO'E,  in  ancient  geography,  a  pretty  confider- 
able  town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Achaia,  near  Egira, 
according  to  Paufanius.  In  this  place  were  temples  of 
Diana  and  Bacchus,  ornamented  with  ftatues. 

PHEL'LOS,  f.  [Greek.]  A  feftival  in  honour  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  being  a  preparative  to  the  Dionyfia. 

PHEL'LOS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Quercus. 

PHEL'LUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia 
Minor,  in  Lycia,  fituated  on  low  ground,  oppofite  to  An- 
tiphellus. 

PHEL'LUS,  or  Pheli.o,  a  town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in 
the  Elide,  in  the  vicinity  of  Olympia. 

PHELLU'SA,  an  ifland  fituated  near  that  of  Lefbos. 

PHELYPzE'A.  See  Pheliptea. 

PHE'MIUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  man  introduced  by 
Homer  as  a  mufician  among  Penelope’s  fuitors.  Some 
fay  that  he  taught  Homer,  for  which  the  grateful  poet 
immortalized  his  name.  Homer's  Od. — A  man,  who, 
according  to  foine,  wrote  an  account  of  the  return  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  Trojan  war.  The  word  is  applied  by 
Ovid  (Am.  iii.  7.)  indifcriminately  to  any  perfon  who 
excels  in  mufic. 

PHEMON'OE,  a  prieftefs  of  Apollo,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  invented  heroic  verfes.  PauJ'.  x.  6. 

PHE'NEUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
north-weft  of  Orchoniene.  It  was  originally  built  on  the 
fummit  of  a  mountain,  the  ruins  of  which  were  feen  by 
Paufanius.  The  new  town  was  erected  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fame  mountain  ;  but  the  citadel  was  fituated  on  a 
very  elevated  rock.  At  Pheneus  are  the  ruins  of  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  Minerva  Triton  id ;  on  the  declivity  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  a  ftadium,  and  upon  a  ridge  of  it  was  the  tomb 
of  Iphicles,  brother  of  Hercules,  and  another  of  Iolas, 
the  companion  of  his  travels.  A  religious  ceremony  was 
annually  celebrated  in  honour  of  him.  Mercury  was  the 
principal  divinity  of  the  country  ;  who  had  a  fine  temple, 
with  a  marble  ftatue,  executed  by  a  very  ingenious  fta- 
tuary.  Annual  games,  called  “  Hermaean,”  were  celebra¬ 
ted  in  honour  of  him.  The  Pheneates  had  alfo  a  temple 
of  Ceres;  and  the  myfteries  of  this  goddefs  were  celebra¬ 
ted  with  great  folemnity,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
were  obferved  at  Eleufis;  and  the  people  of  the  country 
claimed  this  original  invention.  Near  Pheneus  u'as  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  which  was  in  ruins  at  the  time 
of  Paufanius.  The  inhabitants,  however,  continued  to 
offer  facrifices  to  him,  though  they  had  only  an  altar  of 
marble,  in  (lead  of  a  temple.  Evander  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Pheneus,  according  to  the  line  in  Virgil, 
Ain.  viii.  165:  “Acceffi  et  cupidus  Phenei  fub  mcenia 
duxi.” 

PHE'NEUS,  a  lake  or  marfh  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in 
X  Arcadia. 
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Arcadia.  According  to  Paufanius,  it  was  the  fource  of 
the  river  Ladon ;  and,  according  to  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.) 
its  waters  were  unw'holefome  in  the  night,  but  wholefome 
in  the  day-time. 

PHEN'GITES.  See  the  article  Mineralogy,  vol.  xv. 
p.  449. 

PHEN'ICE,  a  port  of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  to  the  weft 
of  the  ifland.  St.  Paul  having  anchored  at  Phenice, 
when  he  was  carried  to  Rome,  (A£ts  xxvii.  12.)  advifed 
the  (hip’s  crew  to  fpend  the  winter  there,  becaufe  the 
feafon  was  too  far  advanced  fpr  them  to  proceed. 

PHENPCIA.  See  Phcenicia. 

PHEN'ICOPTER,  f.  [ phenicopterus ,  Lat.]  The  fla¬ 
mingo.  See  Phcenicofterus. — He  blended  together 
the  livers  of  guiltheads,  the  brains  of  pheafants  and  pea¬ 
cocks,  tongues  of  phenicoptcrs,  and  the  melts  of  lampreys. 
Halieivill  on  Providence. 

PHE'NIX,  f.  [<pom|,  Gr.  phanix ,  Lat.]  The  bird 
which  is  fuppofed  to  exift  (ingle,  and  to  rife  again  from 
its  own  allies.  See  Phcenix. — Having  the  idea  of  a 
phenix  in  my  mind,  the  firft  enquiry  is,  w’hether  fuch  a 
thing  does  exift  ?  Locke. 

There  is  one  tree,  the  plicnix  throne  ;  one  phenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there.  Shakefpeare's  Tempejl. 

PHENOMENON,  /.  See  Phenomenon,  p.  34. 

PHEN'TERER,  or  Pheuterer.  SeeFEUTERER. 

PHE'ON,  f.  in  heraldry,  the  barbed  iron  head  of  a 
dart. 

PHE'OS,  f.  in  botany,  a  name  which  Theophraftus, 
Djofcorides,  and  others,  give  to  a  plant  ufed  by  fullers 
in  drtfling  their  cloths,  and  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds  ;  a  fmaller  called  Amply  pheus,  and  a  larger  called 
hippophecs.  This  plant  is  fometimes  called  phleos;  and  is 
thus  confounded  with  a  kind  of  marfli-cud weed,  or  Gna- 
phalium,  called  alfo  by  that  name  ;  but  it  may  always  be 
difeovered  which  of  the  two  plants  an  author  means,  by 
ebferving  the  fer.fe  in  which  the  word  is  ufed,  and  the  ufe 
to  which  the  plant  was  put.  The  phleos  properly  fo 
called,  that  is,  the  cudweed,  was  ufed  to  fluff  beds  and 
other  fuch  things,  and  to  pack  up  with  earthen  vefiels 
to  prevent  their  breaking;  but  the  plieos,  improperly 
called  phleos,  only  about  cloths :  this  was,  however,  alfo 
call eAJlcche  and  cnaphon. 

PHE'RAi,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  thePelopon- 
nefus,  below  the  river  Pamifus,  in  the  gulf  of  Meflenia. 
— Alfo,  a  town  of  Theflaly,  on  the  confines  of  the  Pelaf- 
giotide,  towards  Magnefia  and  the  Phtiotide.  It  was 
Ctuated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  fmall  river  called  Naurus, 
towards  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  lake  Bcebeis.  According  to 
Strabo,  it  had  a  port  on  the  Pelafgic  gulf,  called  Pagafes. 
This  town,  in  the  time  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander, 
occupied  a  conflderable  rank  in  Theflaly,  as  Alexander, 
who  was  its  king,  and  whom  the  Greek  authors  denomi¬ 
nate  a  tyrant^ had  fubjedled  to  his  dominion  feveral  towns 
of  Theflaly.  The  Theflalians  implored  fuccour  of  Philip, 
who  defeated  him,  and  foon  after  he  was  put  to  death  by 
his  own  wife.  Alexander  was  alfo  called  Pheraus,  from 
having  been  king  of  Pherae  ;  fo  was  Jafcn,  becaufe  he 
was  born  there. 

PHEREC'RATES,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  Eupolis  and  Ariftophanes,  about  B.  C.  420. 
He  W'as  in  high  reputation  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the 
licence  of  the  old  comedy,  which  permitted  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  real  and  living  charadlers  on  the  ftage,  he  is  faid 
never  to  have  injured  or  defamed  any  one.  He  wrote  in 
the  utmoft  Attic  purity  of  ftyle;  and  was  the  inventor 
of  a  meafure  called  the  Pherecratian,  confiding  of  the 
three  laft  feet  of  an  hexameter,  the  firft  being  invariably 
a  fpondee.  Horace’s  line  “  Quamvis  Pontica  pinus”  is 
an  example  of  it.  The  titles  of  (everal  of  his  comedies 
have  been  preferved,  with  a  few  fragments,  principally  in 
Athenaeus.  They  have  been  colledled  by  Heftelius  and 
Grotius,  the  latter  of  whom  has  given  elegant  Latin 
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tranflations  of  them.  Mr.  Cumberland  has  tranflated 
three  paflages  in  his  Obferver,  N°  78.  one  of  which 
gives  a  ftriking  idea  of  the  comic  extravagance  of  his 
paintings.  A  fragment  of  his,  relative  to  ancient  mufic, 
cited  by  Plutarch,  has  been  particularly  examined  by  M. 
Burette  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions. 

PHERE'CYDES,  a  Grecian  philofopher,  and  the  firft 
preceptor  of  Pythagoras,  who  fiouriflied  about  the  45th 
Olympiad,  or  B.  C.  600,  was  a  native  of  the  ifland  of 
Scyros,  one  of  the  Cyclades  near  Delos.  Some  writers 
have  maintained  that  he  derived  his  principles  of  philo- 
fophy  and  theogony  from  the  facred  books  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  ;  but  upon  enquiry  it  will  appear,  that  the  tenets 
aferibed  to  him  referable  as  nearly  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  philofophers  as  the  doftrines  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  ;  Jofephus  advances  the  opinion,  that  he  ftudied 
philofophy  in  Egypt;  which  feems  not  improbable  ;r  for 
that  country  was  in  his  time  univerfally  reforted  to  as 
the  feat  of  learning.  Among  other  marvellous  ftories 
which  are  related  concerning  him,  it  is  faid,  that  one  day 
obferving  a  (hip  at  a  diftance  in  full  fail,  bending  its 
courfe  towards  the  harbour,  he  predicted  that  it  would 
never  reach  it;  and  the  event  turned  out  accordingly,  as 
a  ftorm  arofe,  which  funk  the  veflel.  At  another  time, 
after  drinking  fome  water  from  a  well,  he  predicted  an 
earthquake,  which  happened  three  days  afterwards. 
Admitting  the  truth  of  thele  ftories,  it  is  eafy  to  account 
for  fuch  predictions,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  the  fuperftitious,  that  the  author  poflefied  any 
lupernatural  (kill;  fince  they  may  have  been  the  refult 
of  a  careful  obfervation  of  thofe  phsenomena  which  com¬ 
monly  precede ftorms,  or  earthquakes,  in  a  country  where 
they  frequently  happen  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Pherecydes,  as  is  W'ell  known  to  have  been  the  cafe  with 
others  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  and  particularly  with 
his  pupil  Pythagoras,  availed  himfelf  of  his  fuperior 
knowledge  of  nature  to  impofe  upon  the  ignorant  multi¬ 
tude,  by  pretending  to  powers  which  he  did  not  poflefs. 
Pherecydes  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  among  the  Gre¬ 
cians  who  wrote  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods;  by 
which  expreflion  could  only  be  meant,  that  he  was  the 
firft  who  wrote  upon  that  fnbjeCl  in  profe,  fince,  before 
his  time,  Orpheus,  Mufasus,  and  others,  had  written 
theogonies  in  verfe.  Some  have  aferibed  to  him  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  fun-dial,  which  was  unqueftionably  of  a 
much  earlier  date  ;  for  mention  is  made  of  this  inftrument 
in  the  hiftory  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  as  we  find  it  in 
2  Kings,  ch.  xx.  Pherecydes  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
§ve.  As  fo  the  vulgar  (lory  of  his  having  been  conlumed 
gradually  for  his  impiety,  by  theloathfome  difeafe  called 
morbus  pedicularis,  it  appears  to  be  entitled  to  no  higher 
credit  than  the  other  idle  tales  by  which  the  ignorant 
and  fuperftitious  have  endeavoured  to  bring  philofophy 
into  contempt. 

From  the  fymbolical  manner  in  which  Pherecydes  de¬ 
livered  his  opinions,  and  the  very  few  memoirs  of  him 
which  remain,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  accurate  idea  of 
his  doftrines.  He  probably  believed  in  an  eternal  Firft 
Caufe  of  all  things  ;  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul: 
according  to  Cicero,  he  was  the  firft  philofopher  in  whofe 
writings  this  dodlrineappeared.  He  is  faid  to  have  taught 
the  belief  of  the  tranfmigration  of  the  foul:  this  is  pro¬ 
bably  true,  it  being  a  tenet  commonly  received  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  afterwards  taught  by  Pythagoras,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Pherecydes.  Enfield's  Hifi.  Phil. 

PHEREN'DIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Greater  Armenia,  eaft  of  the  Tigris,  between  Sias  and 
Triganocerta. 

PHEREPHAT'TIA,  f.  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  at  Cy- 
zicum,  wherein  a  black  heifer  was  facrificed  to  Phere- 
phatta,  or  Proferpine. 

PHERETI'MA,  the  wife  of  Battus  king  of  Cyrene, 
and  the  mother  of  Arcefilaus.  See  the  article  Cyrenaica, 
vol.  v.  p.  547. 
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PHER'ME,  or  Ferme,  in  ancient  geography,  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  Egypt,  in  the  Thebaid,  which  is  faid  to  have.been 
the  abode  of  Paul  the  Hermit.  ’ 

PHE'RON,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  fucceeded  Sefoffris. 
He  was  blind  ;  and  he  recovered  his  fight  by  walhing  his 
eyes,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  oracle,  in  the 
urine  of  a  woman  who  had  never  had  any  unlawful  con¬ 
nection.  He  tried  his  wife  firft,  but  the  appeared  to  have 
been  faithlefs  to  his  bed,  and  (lie  was  burnt  with  all  thofe 
whofe  urine  could  not  reftore  fight  to  the  king.  He  mar¬ 
ried  the  woman  whofe  urine  proved  beneficial.  Herodotus, 
ii.  hi. 

PHERO'NIA,  a  town  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ccedrus  and  the 
town  of  Olbia.  Ptolemy. 

PHERRA'CIA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  Colchide. 
Strabo. 

PHERVINTER'SKOI,  a  cape  of  Ruflia,  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Nova  Zembla.  Lat.  77.  30.  fJ.  Ion.  77.  14.  E. 

PHES'TE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  the  fouthern  part, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus;  but  Dionyfius  Periegetes 
places  it  in  the  interior  of  the  ifland,  near  Gortyna. 

PHES'TI,  a  place  of  Italy,  in  Latium,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome  ;  where, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  priefts  offered  the  lacrifices 
called  “  Ambarvalia.” 

PHEUGA'RUM,  a  town  of  Germany,  between  Tuli- 
furgium  and  Canduum.  Ptolemy. 

PHI'AL,  or  Vial,  /.  [phiula,  Lat.  phiole,  Fr.  from 
pixXn,  Gr.  which  appears  to  have  originated  from 
vaXoi,  glafs ;  the  digamma  F  or  <p  having  been  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  word  in  order  to  reprefentthe  harfh  accented 
vowel  v  at  the  beginning.  The  reader  knows  that  Ph,  F, 
and  V,  and  fometimes  B,  are  often  employed  to  denote 
that  afpiration.  The  phial,  or  vial,  therefore,  muff  ex- 
clufively  mean]  A  fmall  glafs  bottle. — He  proves  his 
explications  by  experiments  made  with  a  phial  of  water, 
and  with  globes  of  glafs  filled  with  water.  Newton. 

Upon  my  fecure  hour  thy  uncle  dole 

With  juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a  phial.  Shakefpeare. 

Phial  (Leyden.)  See  the  article  Electricity,  vol.  vi. 
p.  41 1. 

To  PHIAL,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  keep  in-a  phial. 
Heaven  fearch  my  foul !  and  if  through  all  its  cells 
Lurk  the  pernicious  drop  of  poifonous  guile. 

Full  on  my  fencelefs  head  its  phiall'd  wrath 

May  fate  exhauft !  Shenjlone's  Love  and  Honour. 

PHIA'LA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fountain  or  lake  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  which,  according  to  Jofephus, 
was  one  of  the  two  fources  of  the  Jordan  :  he  fays,  that 
it  ran  by  fubterraneous  canals,  and  then,  gufhing  out  of 
the  earth,  joined  the  other  at  the  town  of  Dan. 

PHIA'LIA.  See  Phigalia. 

PHIDA'LIA,  a  fmall  port  of  Thrace,  upon  the  Thra¬ 
cian  Bofphorus,  towards  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  gulf  Leo- 
ilenius.  A  fmall  river  runs  into  this  port. 

PHID'IAS,  an  Athenian,  the  molt  celebrated  fculptor 
of  antiquity,  flourilhed  about  B.  C.  440 — 50.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  originally  a  painter.  His  diftinguilhing 
character  was  grandeur  and  fublimity,  and  he  particularly 
ftudied  optical  effeft.  To  this  purpofe  it  is  related,  that 
having,  in  competition  with  Alcamenes,  made  a  ftatue  of 
Minerva  to  be  placed  upon  a  column,  the  work  of  the 
latter  appeared  fo  finilhed  when  viewed  on  the  ground, 
that  it  was  univerfally  admired,  whillt  that  of  Phidias 
feemed  only  a  rough  lketch  ;  but,  when  both  were  thown 
from  the  deftined  fituation,  the  beauty  of  the  firft  was 
loft,  while  the  fecond  produced  the  moft  ftriking  effect. 
After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  converted  a  block  of 
marble,  which  the  Perfians  had  brought  for  a  trophy  of 
their  expefled  viitory,  into  a  fine  ftatue  of  Nemelis,  the 
goddefs  of  vengeance.  His  reputation  was  fo  high  at 
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Athens,  that  Pericles  appointed  him  fuperintendantof  all 
the  public  edifices  with  which  that  city  was  decorated 
during  his  adminiftration.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  that  great  ftatefman  5  and  calumny  accufed  him  of 
making  his  houfe  a  place  of  afiignation  for  the  amours  of 
Pericles.  One  of  his  greateft  performances  was  a  coloffal 
ftatue  of  Minerva  in  the  temple  called  Parthenon.  It  was 
twenty-fix  cubits  high,  and  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory, 
or  more  probably  overlaid  with  thofe  materials.  In  this 
work  he  difplayed  his  flcill  in  minute  fculpture,  no  lefs 
than  his  grandeur  of  ftyle  in  the  main  figure.  On  the 
convexity  of  the  goddefs’s  thield  was  reprefented  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons;  and  on  its  concavity  the  combat 
of  the  gods  with  the  giants;  whilft  her  flippers  were 
adorned  with  the  fight  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithte. 
On  her  breaft-plate  was  a  Medufa’s  head.  The  bafe  con-, 
tained  the  birth  of  Pandora,  with  twenty  figures  of  gods. 
Indeed,  Phidias  is  faid  by  Pliny  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
brought  to  perfection  the  lorcuma,  orbas-relief.  His  fame 
and  fortune  excited  envy;  and  Menon,  one  of  his  work¬ 
men,  publicly  accufed  him  of  having  embezzled  part  of 
the  gold  employed  in  this  ftatue.  By  the  advice  of  Pe¬ 
ricles  he  had  applied  the  gold  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
might  be  taken  off  without  injuring  the  work,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  weight  was  found  exaft.  He 
was  then  charged  with  having  introduced  the  portraits  of 
Pericles  and  himfelf  in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  ;  and, 
this  being  regarded  as  a  kind  of  profanation,  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon  ;  where,  according  to  Plutarch,  he 
died.  Others,  however,  affirm  that  he  efcaped  to  Elis, 
where  he  afterwards  executed  his  Olympian  Jupiter,  the 
moft  famous  piece  of  fculpture  in  all  antiquity.  It  was 
a  coloffal  ftatue  of  fixty  feet,  of  incomparable  majefty  and 
dignity  in  its  attitude  and  expreffion.  Its  materials 
were  likewife  gold  and  ivory;  and  it  was  enriched  with 
numerous  figures  in  bas-relief.  The  name  of  the  artift 
was  engraved  on  the  bafe.  The  Eleans,  in  gratitude  for 
a  performance  which  ranked  among  the  wonders  of 
Greece,  fettled  upon  his  defendants  a  perpetual  office, 
the  foie  duty  of  which  was  to  preferve  the  luftre  of  this 
ftatue.  Plutarch  in  Peric’e. 

PHIDIP'PIDES,  a  celebrated  courier,  who  ran  from 
Athens  to  Lacedaemon,  about  151  Englifh  miles,  in  two 
days,  to  afk  of  the  Lacedaemonians  affiftance  againft  the 
Perfians.  The  Athenians  raifed  a  temple  to  his  memory. 
Herodot.  C.  Nep.  in  Milt. 

PHIDI'TIA,  f.  [Gr.  from  (pit&op.ai ,  I  ufe  fparingly.] 
Feafts  inftituted  by  Lycurgus,  and  celebrated  with  great 
frugality  at  Lacedaemon. 

The  Phiditia  were  held  in  the  public  places,  and  in  the 
open  air:  rich  and  poor  affifted  at  them  alike,  and  on  the 
fame  footing;  their  defign  being  to  keep  up  peace,  friend- 
fhip,  and  good  underftanding  and  equality,  among  the  ci¬ 
tizens,  great  and  fmall.  Bernegger  fays,  they  who  at¬ 
tended  this  feaft,  brought  each  a  bufliel  of  flour,  eight 
meafures  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheefe,  and  half  as  much 
figs.  The  Phiditia  of  the  Greeks  were  much  the  fame 
with  the  Chariftia  at  Rome. 

PHI'DON,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  at 
Argos,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  invented  feales  and  mea¬ 
fures,  and  coined  iilverat  ZEgina.  He  died  B.C.  854. 

PHIGA'LIA,  or  Phialia,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  of  Arcadia,  upon  a  high  and  craggy  rock,  near  the 
river  Lymax,  and  fouth-weftof  Megalopolis.  This  town, 
being  the  key  of  Arcadia,  appeared  fo  defirable  a  poffcffion 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  laid  fiege  to  it,  and  took 
it  in  the  year  659  B.  C.  The  Phigalians,  defirous  of  re¬ 
gaining  it,  confulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  who  directed 
them  to  procure  a  hundred  chofen  men  from  Oreftafium 
to  accompany  them  in  their  expedition.  Nevertheleis, 
thefe  brave  men  perilhed  in  the  attempt.  The  Oreftafians, 
however,  in  concert  with  the  Phigalians,  attacked  their 
enemies,  and  made  a  great  flaughterof  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  all  periihed,  except  fome  few,  who  faved  themfeives 
by  flight. 

In 
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In  this  town  were  two  remarkable  monuments:  one  a 
ftatue  of  the  famous  athleta  Arrachion,  and  the  other, 
the  place  of  burial  of  the  hundred  Oreftafians,  who  ge- 
neroufly  devoted  themfelves  to  death  in  order  to  fecure 
the  conqueft  of  the  town. 

Upon  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  which  was  the  fcite  of 
Phigalia,  there  was  a  temple  of  Diana  Confervatrix,  in 
which  was  her  ftatue;  and  on  Mount  Cotylion,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  was  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurius,  or  the  Deliverer.  Under  the  ruins  of  this 
temple,  the  baron  Otto  von  Stachelberg  difcovered,  in 
1812,  fome  curious  bas-reliefs,  which  are  now  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  Mufeum.  They  are  in  the  Fourteenth  Room,  and 
are  numbered  from  1  to  23.  They  reprefent  the  Battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  and  the  Combat  between 
the  Greeks  and  Amazons.  Thefe  bas-reliefs  compofed 
the  frieze  in  the  interior  of  the  cella.  The  battle  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapithae  is  fculptured  on  eleven  (labs  of 
marble;  (1— -11.)  That  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons 
occupies  twelve  ;  (12 — 23.)  The  direction  of  the  (labs 
belonging  to  the  former  fubjedt  was  from  right  to  left; 
and  that  of  the  latter  from  left  to  right  :  and  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  intention  of  the  feu  I  ptor,  by  this  contrivance,  that 
the  commencement  of  each  conteft  fliould  meet  the  eye 
of  the  fpeftator  at  one  point  of  view  on  his  entrance  into 
the  temple,  and  that  the  terminations  of  both  combats 
(hould  be  prefented  to  him  in  like  manner,  on  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  temple.  A  circumftance  which  adds  very 
much  to  the  intereft  of  thefe  marbles,  is  our  knowledge 
of  the  precife  time  when  they  were  executed  ;  for  Paufa- 
nias,  in  his  defeription  of  this  tempJe,  informs  us  that  it 
was  built  by  irinus,  an  architect  who  was  contemporary 
with  Pericles,  and  who  built  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 
Some  other  fragments  from  the  fame  temple  are  numbered 
from  21  to  24. 

The  baron  is  employed  on  a  great  work,  the  fubjeft  of 
which,  is  an  ample  defeription  of  this  celebrated  temple, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  and  connexion  of  the 
fubjefls  reprefented  in  the  fculptures.  The  title  of  the 
work  is  to  be,  “The  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Baffin,  &c.” 
and  it  is  to  appear  in  German  and  in  French.  Lit.  Gaz. 
Sept.  6,  1823. 

PHIG'IA,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  be¬ 
tween  Saphtha  and  Badais. 

PHI'LA,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  in  the  courfe  of  the  river 
Triton,  in  Libya. 

PHILAC'TES,  a  river  of  Alia  Minor,  which  ran  into 
the  gulf  Hermonius,  in  the  Thracian  Bofphorus. 

PHILADEL'PHIA,  j.  in  antiquity,  games  inftituted 
at  Sardis  to  celebrate  the  union  of  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
the  Tons  of  Septimius  Severus. 

PHILADEL'PHIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Afia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  at  fome  diftance 
eaft  of  Sardis.  It  derived  its  name  from  Attains  Phila- 
delphus,  the  brother  of  Eumenes :  and  was  celebrated 
for  its  feafts  and  public  games.  Here  was  one  of  the 
feven  churches  to  which  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  is 
add  refled  ;  (iii.  7-13.)  The  Greeks  ftill  call  this  place 
by  its  ancient  name,  but  it  is  called  Alahjher  by  the 
Turks  ;  and  it  is  faid  there  are  ftill  2000  Chriftians  there, 
out  of  a  population  of  8000  fouls.  It  was  the  laft  city  in 
this  quarter  that  fubmitted  to  the  Turks,  after  enduring 
a  terrible  fiege  of  fix  years;  and  the  tradition  of  the 
country  is,  that  when  the  Turks  took  the  place,  they  for¬ 
tified  it  for  themfelves,  and  built  their  walls  of  the  bones 
of  the  Chriftians  whom  they  killed  there.  Dr.  Smyth,  in 
one  of  his  epiftles,  mentions  this  wall  as  an  inftance  of 
the  Turkifh  barbarity;  but  this  is  an  idle  opinion,  what 
pafles  for  bone  being  only  a  loofe  and  porous  ftone,  of 
the  fparry  kind,  found  in  an  old  aqueduft,  which  is  ftill 
in  the  wall.  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  brought  home  pieces  of 
thefe  ltones,  which  he  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  been  bones; 
but  on  examination  they  proved  to  have  been  no  other 
than  various  bodies,  chiefly  vegetable,  incrufted  over  and 
preferved  in  a  fpar  of  the  nature  of  that  which  forms  in- 
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cruftations  in  Knarefborough  fpring,  and  other  places 
with  us.  Thefe  bodies  are  often  cemented  together  in 
great  numbers  by  this  matter,  and  their  true  fhape  loft  in 
the  congeries  till  a  diligent  and  judicious  eye  traces  them 
regularly.  Lat.  38.  28.  N.  Ion.  28.  15.  E. 

PHILADEL'PHIA,  another  town  of  Afia,  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Cilicia,  between  Domitiopolis  and  Seleucia  Af- 
pera,  according  to  Ptolemy:  it  was  feated  on  the  Caly- 
cadnus,  at  a  fmall  diftance  weft  from  Olba.  This  alfo 
became  epifcopal. 

PHILADEL'PHIA,  a  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  towards  the  fources  of 
the  river  Arnon.  Its  eaftern  name  was  Rabbath-Ammon. 
According  to  Steph.  Byz.  it  was  the  third  town  of  Syria 
which  affumed  fucceffively  the  name  of  Ammana  (or  Am¬ 
mon),  Aftarte,  and  then  Philadelphia,  after  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  See  Ammonites,  vol.  i. 

PHILADEL'PHIA,  a  populous  and  highly-cultivated 
county  of  Pennfyl vania,  bounded  weft  by  Delaware-coun- 
ty,  north-weft  by  Montgomery,  north-eaft  by  Poquafin- 
creek,  which  feparates  it  from  Burk’s  county,  and  fouth 
and  fouth-eaft  by  the  river  Delaware,  which  divides  it 
from  the  ftate  of  New  Jerfey.  It  contains  about  89,600 
acres,  is  divided  into  nineteen  townfhips,  and  contains 
81,009  inhabitants.  On  the  banks  of  Schuylkill  in  this 
county  is  an  excellent  quarry  of  marble,  which  fupplies 
the  ftone-cutters  of  Philadelphia. 

PHILADEL'PHIA,  the  metropolis  of  Pennfylvania, 
and  formerly  the  feat  of  the  government,  is  fituated  in 
the  county  to  which  its  gives  name,  on  the  weftern  bank 
of  the  river  Delaware,  which  is  here  a  mile  broad.  This 
city  is  diftant  no  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the 
courfe  of  the  bay  or  river,  and  about  55  or  60  in  a  fouth- 
eaft  direction.  The  river  is  navigable  for  a  feventy-four- 
gun  (hip  as  far  as  the  city;  for  (loops  thirty-five  miles 
farther  to  Trenton,  and  for  boats  loaded  with  eight  or 
nine  tons  to  a  much  greater  diftance.  Philadelphia  was 
laid  out  by  the  famous  William  Penn  in  the  year  1683, 
and  fettled  by  the  influx  of  adventurers  from  England 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  lefs  than  a  century  it  was  efti- 
mated  to  contain  6000  houfes,  and  40,000  inhabitants. 

The  form  of  the  ground-plot  of  the  city  is  an  oblong 
fquare,  about  one  mile  north  and  fouth,  and  two  eaft  and 
weft,  lying  in  the  narrowed:  part  of  the  ifthmus  between 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  about  five  miles  in  a 
right  line  above  their  confluence.  In  the  progrefs  of 
building,  it  was  found  that  the  Delaware  front  was  of 
itfelf  fufficient  for  quays  and  landing-places.  The  build¬ 
ings  now  occupy  a  fpace  not  exceeding  three  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  in  the  molt  extended 
part  do  not  reach  a  mile  from  the  Delaware.  All  the 
houfes  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  the  oblong  fquare 
are  faid  to  be  in  the  “  Liberties,”  as  the  jurifdi<5tion  of 
the  corporation  does  not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  town. 
Here  the  ftreets  are  very  irregularly  built.  But  the  city 
is  interfered  by  a  great  number  of  ftreets,  which  crofs 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Of  thefe  there  were  originally 
nine,  which  extended  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  and  thefe  were  crofted  by  twenty-three,  running 
north  and  fouth.  The  number  of  fquares  in  the  original 
plan  was  184;  but,  as  feveral  of  thefe  have  been  inter¬ 
fered  by  new  ftreets,  their  number  now  amounts  to  304; 
and  feveral  of  thefe  are  again  interfered  by  lanes,  and 
alleys.  Broad-ftreet  is  113  feet  wide;  High-ftreet  100; 
Mulberry-ftreet  60;  and  the  other  ftreets  in  the  original 
plan  30  feet  wide.  The  greateft  part  of  the  city  is  tolera¬ 
bly  well  paved  with  pebblt-ftones  in  the  middle,  and  with 
neat  foot-paths  of  brick,  furniftied  with  common  fewers 
and  gutters,  fo  that  the  ftreets  are,  in  general,  kept  very 
clean.  The  fpace  occupied  by  Water-ftreet  was  intended, 
in  the  original  plan,  foracart-way, in  order  toaccommodate 
the  wharfs  and  (lores ;  but  it  is  now  occupied,  a  few  va¬ 
cancies  excepted,  by  lofty  houfes,  reaching  through  the 
whole  front ;  and  commodious  wharfs  of  a  rerangular 
form,  and  conftrured  of  wood,  are  extended  into  the  river; 
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and  here  the  largeft  (hips  that  are  in  the  port  may  lie  in 
fafety,  both  to  receive  and  difcharge  their  cargoes  ;  and 
they  are  defended  from  the  ice,  in  winter,  by  piers  firmly 
fixed.  Another  ftreet,  called  Dock-ftreet,  was  formerly 
a  fwamp;  but  is  now,  by  a  plantation  of  a  row  of  Lombar¬ 
dy  poplars  on  each  fide,  rendered  one  of  the  pleafanteft 
ftreets  in  the  city.  Lamps,  to  the  amount  in  number  of 
662,  difpofed  at  convenient  diltances,  give  light  to  all  parts 
of  the  city  in  the  night. 

The  houfes  in  the  city  and  fuburbs  are  generally  con- 
ftru&ed  of  brick,  three  ftories  high,  plain  and  neat,  with¬ 
out  much  ornament.  The  general  height  of  the  ground, 
on  which  the  city  Hands,  is  nearly  40  feet  above  the  Dela¬ 
ware  ;  but  fome  of  the  ftreets  are  confiderably  lower,  and 
have  on  this  account  been  fubjeft  to  damage  from  the 
overflow  of  the  river,  by  flood-tides,  and  a  Itrong  fouth- 
eaft  wind. 

The  city  contains  27  places  for  public  worfiiip,  viz.  five 
for  Friends  or  Quakers,  fix  for  Prelbyterians  and  Seceders, 
three  for  Epifcopalians,  three  for  Roman  Catholics,  two 
for  German  Lutherans,  two  for  Methodifts,  one  for  Ger¬ 
man  Calvinifts,  one  for  Swedifh  Lutherans,  one  for  the 
Moravians,  one  for  Baptifts,  one  for  Africans,  and  a  Jew- 
ifh  fynagogue.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  Itate- 
lioufe  and  offices,  two  city  court-houfes,  a  county  court- 
houfe,  an  univerfity,  the  philofophical  fociety’s  hall,  a 
public  library, an  hofpital,difpenfary,  an  alms-houfe,  a  gaol, 
three  incorporated  banks,  two  dramatic  theatres,  (one  of 
which  was  burnt  down  April  4,  1821,)  a  medical  theatre, 
a  laboratory,  an  amphitheatres  four  brick  market- houfes, 
a  fifh-market,  a  houfe  of  correction,  and  a  powder-maga¬ 
zine.  Two  fleam-engine  houfes  have  not  long  ago  been 
erefted,  for  fupplying  the  city  with  who! efome  water 
from  the  Schuylkill.  The  roof  of  the  firft  Prefbyterian 
church  is  fupported  in  front  by  fix  pillars  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  order ;  and  the  whole  building  would  do  honour, 
by  the  elegance  of  its  ftruCture,  to  any  part  of  Europe. 
The  German  Lutheran  church,  ereCted  to  fupply  the 
place  of  that  which  was  burnt  in  1795,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
fomeft  churches  in  the  United  States.  Each  of  the  epif- 
copal  churches  is  furnifhed  with  an  organ  5  fo  are  the 
German  and  two  of  the  Roman-catholic  churches. 

The  ftate-houfe  was  erected  about  the  year  1753,  and 
its  architecture  is  admired.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a  garden, 
which  occupies  a  whole  fquare,  and  is  ornamented  with 
feveral  rows  of  trees  and  gravel-walks :  that  which  was 
formerly  a  burying-place,  is  now  converted  into  a  public 
walk,  and  planted  with  rows  of  trees  fo  as  to  form  a  plea- 
fa  nt  promenade.  The  Philadelphia  library  originated 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  incorporated  in  1742,  and  has 
been  gradually  gaining  an  increafe  in  books,  &c.  At  pre- 
fent  it  contains  upwards  of  12,000  volumes,  befides  a  mu- 
feum,  and  a  valuable  philofophical  apparatus.  It  is  open 
every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday,  to  any  perfon  who 
has  an  inclination  for  reading.  Books  may  alfo  be  bor¬ 
rowed  out  of  the  library,  by  leaving  a  depofit-  to  infure 
their  fafe  return,  and  paying  a  fmall  fum  for  the  ufe  of 
them.  The  fubfcribers  amount  to  feveral  hundred,  and 
each  fubfcriber  pays  ten  fhillings  annually.  The  build¬ 
ing  belonging  to  the  library-company  is  an  elegant  ftruc- 
ture;  and  in  front  of  the  edifice  is  a  ftatue  of  Dr,  Frank¬ 
lin  of  white  marble,  executed  in  Italy  at  the  expenfe,  it 
is  faid,  of  500I.  and  given  to  the  company  by  William 
Bingham,  efq.  The  apartments  of  the  public  gaol  are 
arched  with  ftone,  as  a  fecurity  again  ft  fire  5  and  the  whole 
building  is  the  largeft,  ftrongeft,  and  neateft,  of  the  kind, 
in  the  United  States.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a  work- houfe, 
in  which  the  fexes  are  kept  apart,  and  the  criminals  are 
feparated  from  the  debtors,  which  undoubtedly  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  great  importance.  ■  Here  are  alfo  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  1'olitary  confinement  for  criminals.  The 
market-houfe  is  amply  fupplied  with  various  provifions, 
which  are  expofed  for  fale  every  Wednefday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  This  is  an  extenfive  building,  and  is  fupported  by 
30o/  pillars. 
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The  new  bank  of  Pennfylvania,  erefted  under  the  fu- 
perintendance  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  is  a  large  and  remarkably- 
elegant  edifice  of  marble,  of  the  Ionic  order,  con- 
ftrufled  after  the  model  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Minerva  in  Greece.  The  eaftern  and  weftern  fronts  are 
adorned  with  two  lofty  colonnades  of  folid  marble.  The 
new  theatre  near  the  ftate-houfe,  finiffied  in  1793,  is  fpa- 
cious  and  convenient.  The  large  building,  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  prefident  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  purchafed  by  the  Univerfity  of  Pennfylvania, 
which  confilts  of  two  literary  inftitutions,  that  had  for 
fome  time  been  eftabliflied  in  Philadelphia,  one  defigna- 
ted  by  the  above  name,  the  other  by  that  of  the  College, 
Academy,  and  Charitable  Schools,  of  Philadelphia.  They 
now  conftitute  a  refpeftable  feminary,  incorporated  in 
1791.  The  philofophical  apparatus  has  lately  been  very 
much  enlarged  at  a  confiderable  expenfe,  and  is  very  com¬ 
plete  of  its  kind.  The  funds  of  the  univerfity  produce 
annually  a  revenue  of  about  236 5I.  The  aggregate  num¬ 
ber  of  ftudents  in  the  feveral  fchools  is,  on  an  average, 
about  510  ;  and  thofe  ufually  admitted  to  degrees  every 
year  are  about  25. 

The  chief  literary  and  humane  focieties  are  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Philofophical -Society,  formed  in  1769;  the  College 
of  Phyficians,  inftituted  in  1737,  and  incorporated  in 
1739;  the  Society  for  promoting  Political  Inquiries,  in¬ 
ftituted  in  1787  5  the  Pennfylvania  Hofpital,  eftabliflied  in 
1751 5  the  Philadelphia  Difpenfary,  in  1786;  the  Penn¬ 
fylvania  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  begun  in 
1774,  and  enlarged  in  1787;  the  Society  for  alleviating 
the  miferies  of  Prifons  ;  the  Pennfylvania  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  ufeful  Arts,  inftitu¬ 
ted  in  1787  ;  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  information 
and  affiftance  of  Immigrants,  inftituted  in  1794;  and  two 
other  focieties  of  the  fame  kind;  and  an  humane  fociety, 
inftituted  in  1790,  an  agricultural,  marine,  and  various 
charitable,  focieties.  Here  are  alfo  a  grand  lodge  of  free 
mafons,  and  eight  fubordinate  lodges.  Few  cities  in  the 
world,  of  the  fame  population  and  wealth  as  Philadelphia, 
are  more  liberally  provided  with  ufeful  inftitutions,  both 
public  and  private.  Here  are  alfo  numerous  academies 
for  the  inftruddion  of  both  fexes.  Almoft  every  religious 
fociety  has  one  or  more  fchools  under  its  immediate  di- 
reftion,  in  which  children  belonging  to  the  fociety  are 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  are  furniftied  with  books. 

In  the  city  and  fuburbs  are  ten  rope- walks,  which  ma¬ 
nufacture  about  800  tons  of  hemp  annually;  thirteen 
breweries,  which  are  faid  to  confume  50,000  bufhels  of 
barley  yearly  ;  fix  fugar-houfes ;  feven  hair- powder  ma¬ 
nufactories  in  and  about  town;  two  rum-diftilleries,  and 
one  rectifying  diftillery  ;  and  three  card- manufactories. 
The  other  manufactories  are,  fifteen  for  earthen-ware,  fix 
for  chocolate,  four  for  mu  Hard,  three  for  cut  nails,  and 
one  for  patent  nails,  one  for  fteel,  one  for  aquafortis,  one 
for  fal  ammoniac  and  Glauber  (aits,  one  for  oil-colours, 
twelve  for  bruffies,  two  for  buttons,  one  for  Morocco  lea¬ 
ther,  and  one  for  parchment ;  befides  gun-makers,  cop¬ 
per- fmiths,  hatters,  tin-plate  workers,  coach- makers,  ca¬ 
binet-makers,  and  a  variety  of  others.  In  this  city  is 
the  public  mint,  in  which  the  national  money  is  coined. 
The  great  number  of  paper-mills  in  the  Hate  enable  the 
printers  to  carry  on  their  bufinefs  more  extenfi vely  than 
is  done  in  any  other  place  in  America.  There  are  thirty- 
one  printing-offices  in  this  city  ;  five  of  which  publiili  each 
a  daiiy  gazette  j  two  others  publiili  gazettes  twice  a-week, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  French  language;  befides  four 
weekly  papers,  one  being  in  the  German  language.  The 
other  offices  are  employed  in  printing  books,  pamphlets, 
See.  The  catalogue  of  books  for  fale  in  this  city  con- 
tains  upwards  of  300  fets  of  Philadelphia  editions,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  great  variety  ofmaps  and  charts.  The  pleafure- 
carriages  are,  according  to  enumeration,  553  two- wheeled 
carriages,  80  light  waggons,  137  coaches,  22  phaetons,  35 
chariots,  and  33  coachees.  The  coachee  is  a  carriage 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  America  :  the  body  of  it  is  rather 
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longer  than  that  of  a  coach,  but  of  the  fame  fhape;  in  the 
Front  it  is  left  quite  Open  down  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
driver  fits  on  a  bench  under  the  roof  of  the  carriage. 
There  are  two  feats  in  it  for  the  paffengers,  who  fit 
with  their  faces  towards  the  horfes.  The  roof  is  fup- 
ported  by  fmall  props,  which  are  placed  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  :  on  each  fide  of  the  doors,  above  the  pannels,  it  is 
quite  open  5  and  to  guard  againft  bad  weather,  there  are 
curtains,  which  are  made  to  let  down  from  the  roof,  and 
fadened  to  buttons  placed  for  the  purpofe  on  theoutfide. 
There  is  alfo  a  leathern  curtain  to  hang  occafionally  be¬ 
tween  the  driver  and  the  paffengers.  The  light  waggons 
are  on  the  fame  condruflion,  and  are  calculated  to  ac¬ 
commodate  from  four  to  twelve  people.  The  roads  from 
this  city  are  in  a  (fate  of  progreffive  improvement ;  dage- 
coaches  perform  the  journey  to  Lancader,  the  diftance 
being  fifty-eight  miles,  on  the  new'  turnpike-road,  in  u 
hours.  The  fleam-boats  are  very  adlive  on  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  and  Delaware  rivers  :  a  voyage  of  300  miles  is  per¬ 
formed  in  about  56  hours  ;  fare  and  board,  3I.  7s.  6d. 

This  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  eight 
aldermen,  and  fixteen  common-council  men,  who  make  a 
quorum  to  tranfadl  bufinefs  :  they  have  full  power  to  con- 
ftitute  and  appoint  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  city.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen, 
are  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  judices  of  oyer  and  termi¬ 
ner.  They  hold  a  court  four  times  a- year,  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  committed  with¬ 
in  the  city  5  and  two  aldermen,  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  recorder,  hold  a  court  on  Mondays  and  Thurfdays  in 
every  week,  to  determine  matters  cognizable  before  a  juf- 
tice  of  the  peace.  The  trade  of  Pennfylvania  is  chiefly 
carried  on  from  this  city,  and  there  are  few  commercial 
ports  in  the  world  where  fhips  from  Philadelphia  may  not 
be  found  in  fome  feafon  of  the  year  ;  but  the  amount  of 
the  exports  and  imports  has  varied  at  different  periods, 
and  under  different  circumfrances.  Accordingly  the 
trade  fuffered  an  interruption  in  1793,  which  halted  nearly 
five  months,  in  confequence  of  the  yellow  fever,  of  three 
months’  duration,  to  which  nearly  5000  inhabitants  were 
vidlims. 


progrefsof  the  population  of  Philadelphia  is  dated 
Palmer  as  follows : 

Houses.  Inhabitants. 

1683  there  were  in 

the  city  80 

and  600 

1700 

-  -  700 

5,000 

1749  " 

2,076 

1 5,000 

1760 

2,969 

20,000 

1769  - 

4>474 

30,000 

1776 

5,460 

40,000 

1783  - 

6,000 

42,000 

1806 

13,000 

90,000 

1814  -  -  - 

-  22,769 

100,000 

Now  (181S.)  it  is  computed  there  are  at  lead  120,000  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  city  and  fuburbs,  of  which  10,000  are 
free  coloured  people.  Palmer's  Travels  in  the  U.  S. 

Philadelphia  is  the  grand  refidence  of  the  Quakers,  or 
Friends,  in  America  ;  but  their  number  does  not  bear  the 
fame  proportion  now  to  that  of  other  citizens  which  it 
did  formerly.  At  prefent,  it  is  faid,  they  form  about 
one-fourth  only  of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  not  owing 
to  any  diminution  of  the  number  of  Friends,  becaufe,  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  coniiderably  increafed,  but  to  the 
great  influx  into  the  city  of  perfons  of  a  different  per- 
Thafion.  The  inhabitants  confifc  of  Englifh,  Irifh,  Scots, 
Germans,  Friends,  and  America-born  citizens  defcended 
from  people  of  thefe  different  nations,  who  are  of  courfe 
by  far  the  mod  numerous  clafs.  They  are  all,  for  the 
mod  part,  engaged  in  fome  fort  of  bufinefs ;  few  living, 
without  any  oftenfible  occupation  or  profeflion,  on  the 
fortunes  which  they  themfelves  have  raifed.  The  pur- 
chafe  and  fale  of  lands  conditute  objects  of  peculiar  at¬ 
tention  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  may  naturally  be  expelled,  that  amongd  a  peo¬ 
ple  affetnbled  from  fo  many  different  quarters,  there 


fltould  be  a  great  diverfity  of  manners.  It  is  a  remark* 
however,  fays  Mr.  Weld,  very  generally  made,  not  only 
by  foreigners,  but  by  perfons  from  other  parts  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  that  the  Philadelphians  are  extremely  defi¬ 
cient  in  hofpitality  and  politenefs  towards  drangers. 
This  author  obferves,  that  in  the  uppermod  circles  of 
Philadelphia,  pride,  haughtinefs,  and  odentation,  arecon- 
fpicuous ;  fo  that  it  fhould  feem  they  would  be  rendered 
happy  if  an  order  of  nobility  were  edablifhed,  which 
would  ferve  to  exalt  them  in  rank  as  much  above  their 
fellow-citizens  as  they  are  in  their  own  imagination.  It 
is  obferved  further,  that  in  the  manners  of  the  people  in 
general  there  is  a  coldnefs  and  referve,  as  if  they  were 
fufpiciousof  fome  defign  againd  them,  which  chill  to  the 
heart  thofe  who  come  to  vifit  them.  It  is  added,  that  in 
their  private  focieties  a  trijlejfe  is  apparent,  near  which 
mirth  and  gaiety  can  never  approach.  The  women,  it  is 
faid,  when  young,  are  generally  very  pretty;  but  when 
they  become  mothers,  in  advancing  age,  they  lofe  their 
beauty.  Their  complexions  fade,  their  teeth  begin  to 
decay,  and  they  manifed  a  wonderful  change.  In  a  few 
ir.dances  only,  fays  Mr.  Weld,  it  would  be  poffible  to 
find  a  fine  woman  at  the  age  of  40,  who  has  had  a  large 
family.  Thefudden  decay  of  the  teeth  is  a  circumdance 
that  has  aftradled  attention,  and  that  has  been  made  the 
fubjedt  of  invedigation.  It  has  been  afcribed  to  various 
caufes,  and  particularly  to  the  immoderate  life  of  confec¬ 
tionary  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  owing  to  the  very  ge¬ 
neral  ufe  that  is  made  of  falted  provifions. 

The  greater  number  of  fervants  in  Philadelphia  con- 
fids  of  emigrant  Europeans,  who  only  remain  in  that 
condition  till  they  can  lave  a  little  money,  and  gain  that 
kind  of  independence  which  every  perfon,  who  is  induf- 
trious,  may  enjoy  in  America.  The  wages  of  thofe  who 
are  retained  in  fervice  are  exorbitant.  The  Americans 
themfelves  confider  fervitude as  fuitableonly  to  negroes. 
Amongd  the  generality  of  the  common  fort  of  people  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  amongd  thofe  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  there  is,  fays  Mr.  Weld,  a  want  of  good  man¬ 
ners,  which  excites  the  furprife  of  almod  all  foreigners. 
He  adds,  “  civility  cannot  be  purchafed  from  the  lowed 
claffes  of  people  on  any  terms:  they  feem  to  think  that 
it  is  incompatible  with  freedom,  and  that  there  is  no 
other  way  of  convincing. a  dranger  that  he  is  really  in  a 
land  of  liberty  but  by  being  furly  and  ill-mannered  in  his 
prefence.”  Hence  fervants,  labourers,  and  mechanics, 
from  Europe,  who  carry  fome  civility  over  with  them,  are 
well  received,  and  get  good  wages,  till  they  become  as 
infolent  as  thofe  they  find  there,  which,  by  the  force  of 
example,  they  foon  do.  We  are  told  that  bricklayers 
get  from  37s.  6d.  to  45s.  per  w-eek  ;  while  meat  is  from 
3d.  to  6d.  the  pound,  and  board  and  lodging  can  be  had 
for  from  13s.  6d.  to  15s.  9d.  per  week. 

Among  the  fervices  rendered  to  humanity  by  the  bene¬ 
volent  Howard,  it  w'as  not  one  of  the  lead  important  that 
he  recommended,  and  endeavoured  to  promote,  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  a  mild  fydem  of  penal  laws.  The  wifdom  as 
well  as  the  humanity  of  this  plan  has  been  fully  proved 
in  Philadelphia  ;  where,  for  feveral  years  pad,  the  expe¬ 
riment  has  been  tried  with  fuccefs.  The  duke  de  Lian- 
court,  a  French  emigrant  of  very  refpedlable  character, 
who  fettled  in  America  as  a  farmer,  has  given  a  very  dif- 
tindl  and  intelligent  narrative  of  the  date  of  the  prifons 
in  Philadelphia  from  the  time  when  the  new  regulations 
were  firll  carried  into  effect.  His  pamphlet  is  called,  “  A 
Comparative  View  of  Mild  and  Sanguinary  Laws.” 

In  1776  the  legiflature  of  Pennfylvania  undertook  the 
reformation  of  the  penal  laws  :  they  referved  the  punifh- 
ment  of  death,  which  had  been  infiidled  upon  almolt  every 
fpecies  of  theft,  for  murder  and  a  few  other  great  crimes; 
and,  for  fmaller  offences,  fubdituted  in  its  dead,  whip¬ 
ping,  imprifonment,  and  public  labour.  The  experience 
of  a  few  years  demonftrated  the  numberlefs  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  public  labour :  crimes  became  fo  numerous,  that 
the  prifons  were  found  incompetent  to  Gontain  the  in- 
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treafing  number  of  the  convifted.  At  this  period,  fome 
of  the  moli  refpeftable  citizens  of  Philadelphia  formed 
rhemfelves  into  a  fociety,  with  the  view  of  alleviating  the 
miferies  of  the  prifons,  of  afcertaining  their  defeats,  and 
of  pointing  out  to  the  government  the  prevailing  abufes. 
This  fociety  was  the  occafion  of  an  additional  mitigation 
of  the  penal  code.  In  1790  the  legiflature  abolifhed  the 
punifhments  of  public  labour,  of  mutilation,  and  of  whip¬ 
ping;  and  fubflituted,  in  their  dead,  imprifonment,  fine, 
and  reparation  for  the  crime  committed.  The  fame  law 
gave  it  in  charge  to  a  board  of  infpeftors  to  make  (with 
the  approbation  of  the  judges,  &c.)  fuch  alterations  as 
might  be  neceflary  for  the  internal  management  of  the 
prifons.  Regulations  were  fpeedily  concerted,  and,  the 
neceflary  alterations  in  the  buildings  being  made,  the  new 
difcipline  commenced.  The  trials  already  made  have  fo 
fully  anfwered  expeftation,  that,  during  the  laft  year, 
the  legiflature  has  proceeded  to  a  further  mitigation  of  its 
-  penal  code,  and  has  confined  the  punilhment  of  death  to 
premeditated  murder. 

It  is  only  in  that  part  of  the  Philadelphia-prifon  which 
is  appropriated  to  convifts  that  the  new  difcipline  has  at 
prefent  been  introduced.  Thofe  convifts  who  are  con¬ 
demned  for  crimes  heretofore  puniftiable  with  death,  are 
always  fentenced  to  folitary  confinement  during  a  part  of 
their  detention.  Thofe  convifts  who  are  not  under  foli¬ 
tary  confinement  have  work  afligned  them,  adapted  to 
their  ftrength  and  capacity.  Every  one  is  paid  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  labour:  out  of  the  profits  the  prifoner  is 
obliged  to  pay  his  board,  and  the  price  or  hire  of  the  in- 
ftruments  he  ufes;  he  pays,  alfo,  the  expenfes  of  profecu- 
tion,  and  a  fine,  as  a  reparation  of  his  crime.  As  the  pri¬ 
foner  is  never  put  in  irons ;  as  blows,  ill-treatment,  and 
threats,  are  ftriftly  forbidden;  as,  in  fine,  the  whole  difci¬ 
pline  of  this  houfe  of  correction  tends  to  make  it  a  houfe 
of  amendment,  the  office  of  gaolercannot  be  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  a  well-inclined  individual.  The  falary  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  the  wages  of  the  under-officers  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  ftations.  The  frequent  vifits  of  the  in¬ 
fpeftors  enfure,  in  fome  meafure,  the  integrity  of  the 
keepers,  and  prevent  every  fpecies  of  exaction.  The  pri¬ 
soners  are  never  permitted  the  ufe  of  fermented  liquors  ; 
laughing,  finging,  bawling,  and  mutual  reproaches,  are 
prohibited,  and  long  converfations.  The  turnkeys  are 
conffantly  parading  in  the  paflages,  in  the  courts,  and 
among  the  prifoners.  The  prifoners  are  punifhed  for 
difobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  houfe,  and  for  idlenefs, 
by  folitary  confinement,  inflifted  by  the  gaoler;  who  is 
obliged,  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  report  what  he  has  done  to 
the  infpedtors.  This  is  the  only  punifnment  known  in 
the  gaol,  the  gaoler  and  turnkeys  are  forbidden  even  to 
carry  flicks,  left,  in  the  moment  of  paflion,  they  fhould 
ftrike  a  prifoner,  and  break  in  upon  that  fyftem  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  impartial  juflice  from  which  is  expedted  fo 
much  benefit.  The  new  regimen  has  produced  a  remark¬ 
able  change  in  the  health  of  the  prifoners,  which  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  phyfician’s  bill,  which  formerly  amounted  to 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  per  quarter,  but  at  prefent 
feldom  rifes  above  forty.  The  prifoners  have  religions 
inftrudtion  afforded  them,  and  religious  books  are  given 
to  thofe  who  requeft-them. 

The  infpedtors  are  permitted  to  petition  the  governor 
for  the  pardon  of  prifoners.  They  make  ufe  of  this  pri¬ 
vilege  whenever  they  think  t'nemfelves  well  allured  of 
the  amendment  of  the  convidt,  and  that  he  has  acquired 
a  fufficient  fum  of  money  by  his  labour,  or  has  the  means 
of  fubfiftence  in  his  family.  The  convifts,  on  leaving 
the  prifon,  receive  the  overplus  of  their  gains.  There 
are  fome  wdio  difpofe  of  their  profits  even  during  the  time 
of  their  imprifonment  for  the  maintenance  of  their  fami¬ 
lies  ;>tnd,  fuch  have  been  the  admirable  fruits  of  the  new 
difcipline,  that,  out  of  thofe  who  leave  the  gaol,  whether 
in  confequence  of  a  pardon,  or  on  jhe  expiration  of  their 
fentence,  not  above  two  in  a  hundred  ever  return  to  it; 
while,  under  the  old  fyftem,  the  prifons  were  filled  with 


confirmed  criminals,  who  carried  out  more  vices  than 
they  brought  in,  and  u'ere  continually  returning  to  their 
fetters,  till  they  terminated  their  exiltence  on  the  fcaf- 
fold. 

The  mitigation  of  the  feverity  of  the  laws  renders  the 
certainty  of  punifhment  much  greater,  and  this  certainty 
of  punifhment  has  proved  a  great  check  upon  criminality. 
The  regularity  and  order  of  the  prifon,  and  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  and  unrelaxed  ftridtnefs  of  the  difcipline  to  which 
the  prifoners  are  fubjedted,  contribute  to  the  fame  end. 
The  prefent  llate  of  the  prifon  holds  out  to  the  offenders 
no  other  fcenes  than  thofe  of  annihilated  liberty,  the  ob¬ 
ligation  to  labour,  and  the  injundtion  of  regularity  and 
filence.  The  fyftem  of  labour,  regularity,  and  exaftnefs, 
was  at  firft  vehemently  oppofed  by  the  prifoners,  as  was 
the  tread- mill  more  recently  with  us. 

The  refult  of  the  experiment,  after  the  firft  four  years 
of  trial,  was,  iff.  That  many  perlbns  formerly  loft  to  fo¬ 
ciety  are  reftored  to  it,  become  ufeful  members  to  the 
community,  and  bring  back  into  it  thofe  habits  of  labour 
and  induffry,  which  in  every  quarter  of  the  globs  are  the 
moll  certain  and  powerful  prefervatives  againlt  wickednefs 
and  crimes,  zdly.  That  the  expenfe  of  their  detention 
does  not  fall  upon  the  public  ;  fince  the  ftate,  which  had 
formerly  to  fupport  only  the  expenfes  of  repairs  and  of 
fervants’  wages,  is  at  this  time  burdened  with  no  part  of 
the  expenfe  5  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  an  excefs  of  in¬ 
come  arifing  from  this  fund,  which  is  thrown  into  the 
public  trealury,  to  be  employed  in  other  public  works. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  new  fyftem  is  therefore  more 
complete  than  Howard  himfelf  had  ventured  to  contem¬ 
plate  :  for  he  confidered  the  hope,  that  the  labour 
of  prifoners  would  defray  the  expenfes  of  their  detention 
as  an  illufion  ;  and  yet  thofe  in  the  gaol  of  Philadelphia, 
on  their  difmiffton,  befides  paying  their  expenfes  of  every 
kind,  take  with  them  an  overplus  of  profit.  His  opinion 
was,  likewife,  that  fetters,  and  even  whipping,  were  in- 
difpenfable  in  the  management  of  prifons;  and  yet,  all 
corporal  correftion,  as  well  as  irons,  are  forbidden  in  this 
gaol.  And  laftly,  the  punifhment  of  death,  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Howard,  the  law  ought  ftill  to  inflict  on  houfe- 
breakers,  incendiaries,  and  murderers  in  general,  is  con¬ 
fined  here  to  murders  of  the  firft  degree,  by  which  is 
meant,  murder  that  is  perpetrated  by  wilful  premeditated 
intention,  or  in  attempts  to  commit  rape,  robbery,  or  the 
like.  Every  other  offence,  according  to  its  enormity,  is 
punifhed  by  folitary  imprifonment  of  a  determined  dura¬ 
tion.  The  longeft  term  of  imprifonment  is  for  rape, 
which  is  not  to  be  lefs  than  ten  years,  nor  more  than 
twenty-one  ;  even  for  high  treafon,  the  confinement  is 
only  from  fix  years  to  twelve.  From  1787  to  1791,  under 
the  old  fyltem,  there  were  594.  convifts;  from  1791  to 
1795,  under  the  new  fyftem,  there  were  only  243  ;  though, 
during  the  firft  four  years,  the  prifons  were  peopled  from 
the  city' and  county  of  Philadelphia  only;  and,  during 
the  laft  four  years,  the  whole  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  fent 
its  convifts  in  addition.  Daring  the  firft  four  years, 
feventy-three  criminals  were  condemned  for  the  fecond 
time,  and  fome  even  five  or  fix  times ;  five  convifts  only, 
of  thofe  belonging  ftriftly  to  the  new  order,  were  re- 
convifted  during  the  lait  four. 

Several  canals  are  let  into  the  town,  which  add  much 
to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  place.  Its  quay  is 
200  feet  fquare,  to  which  (hips  of  400  or  500  tons  may 
come  up,  and  lay  their  broadiides  clofe  to  it ;  with  wet 
and  dry  docks  for  building  and  repairing  fhips,  befides 
magazines,  warehoufes,  and  all  other  convenience  for 
exporting  and  importing  merchandize.  Scarcely  any 
thing  can  appear  more  beautiful  than,  the  city  and  the 
adjacent  country,  which  for  fome  mites  may  be  compared 
to  a  fine  and  flourifhing  garden.  Philadelphia  is  diftant 
728  miles  fouth-weft  of  Paflamaq noddy,  the  moft  eafterly 
part  of  the  fea  coaft  of  the  United  States;  347  fouth-weit 
of  Bolton;  95  weft  of  New  York;  102  north-eafl  of 
Baltimore;  144  north-eafl  of  Wufhington ;  and  925 
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north-eaft  by  north  of  Savannah  in  Georgia.  Laf.  39. 
56.  54.  N.  Ion.  75.  13.45.  W.  Morfe’s  Geog.  vol.  i. 

PHILADEL'PHIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Philadelphia. 

PHILADEL'PHIAN,  f.  A  native  of  Philadelphia,  an 
inhabitant  of  Philadelphia  5  one  of  a  fed!  called  the  family 
of  love. 

PHILADEL'PHIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  an  ob- 
fcure  and  inconfiderable  fociety  of  myftics.  They  were 
formed  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century  by  an  Englifh 
female  fanatic,  wl’.ofe  name  was  Jane  Leadley.  This  wo¬ 
man  feduced  by  her  vifions,  predi&ions,  and  doctrines, 
feveral  difciples,  among  w  hom  were  fome  perfons  of  learn¬ 
ing.  She  believed  that  all  diflenfions  among  Chriftians 
would  ceafe,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  become 
a  fcene  of  charity  and  felicity,  if  Chriftians,  difregarding 
the  forms  of  dodtrine  or  difcipline  of  their  feveral  com¬ 
munions,  would  all  join  in  committing  their  fouls  to  the 
care  of  the  internal  guide,  to  be  inftrudied,  governed,  and 
formed,  by  his  divine  impulfe  and  fuggeftions.  But  (lie 
went  farther  than  this  ;  file  even  pretended  a  divine  com- 
mifllon  to  proclaim  the  approach  of  this  glorious  com¬ 
munion  of  faints  ;  and  was  convinced  that  the  fociety  ef- 
tablifhed  by  herfelf  w\as  the  true  kingdom  of  Chrift.  One 
of  her  leading  doctrines  was,  that  of  the  final  reftoration 
of  all  intelligent  beings  to  perfedfion  and  happinefs. 

PHILADEL'PHUS,  a  title  or  furname  borne  by  feve¬ 
ral  ancient  kings;  formed  from  the  Greek  (pi^oq,  friend 
or  lover,  and  a&Aipo;,  brother;  q.  d.  one  who  loves  his 
brother  or  brethren. 

Ptolemy  II.  king  of  Egypt,  aflumed  the  name  of  Phi- 
iadelphus,  orhad  it  given  him, as  we  fuppofe,  by  antiphra- 
iis,  becaufe  one  of  the  firft  adls  of  his  reign  was  murder¬ 
ing  two  of  his  brothers,  a  mode  of  fhovving  “brotherly 
love”  which  is  extremely  common  in  the  Eaft.  It  was 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  however,  w'ho  founded,  or  at  lead 
improved,  the  famous  library  at  Alexandria,  and  who 
procured  the  Greek  verfion  of  the  Books  of  Mofes  called 
the  Septuagint.  Seethe  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  298-300. 

PHILADEL'PHUS,  J'.  [the  name  of  a  (hrub  mentioned 
by  Athenxus,  which  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  afcertain. 
Cafpar  Bauhin  firft  applied  this  fynonyin  to  our  fyringa, 
or  mock-orange,  with  which  it  remains,  as  the  generic 
appellation.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  it  was  defigned  to  com¬ 
memorate  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt;  but  a 
much  more  probable  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  the  plant 
of  Athenaeus  was  of  the  twining  or  clafping  kind  ;  and 
that  the  word,  by  a  poetical  fancy,  was  intended  to  ex- 
prefs  its  “  brotherly  love”  for  thofe  near  it.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  icofandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  of  hefperidete,  (myrti,  Juff.)  Generic  characters  — 
Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  four  or  five-parted,  acu¬ 
minate,  permanent.  Corolla  :  petals  four  or  five,  round- 
itli,  flat,  large,  fpreading.  Stamina:  filaments  twenty  or 
twenty-five,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  antherse 
ereft,  four-grooved.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior;  ftyle  fili¬ 
form,  four  or  five-parted.  Stigmas  fimple.  Pericarpiuin  : 
capfule  ovate,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  naked  at  the  top 
by  the  calyx  being  barked,  four  or  five  celled  :  partitions 
contrary.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  fmall,  decumbent, 
arilled,  fattened  to  the  thickened  edge  of  the  partitions. 
Arils  club-ftiaped,  acuminate,  toothletted  at  the  bafe. — 
EJJential  Character.  Calyx  four  or  five-parted,  fuperior; 
petals  four  or  five;  capfules  four  or  five-celled,  many- 
feeded.  There  are  four  fpecies,  befides  varieties. 

1 .  Philadelphus  coronarius,  common  fyring'a,  or  mock- 
orange,  leaves  fomewhat  toothed.  The  common  or  white 
fyringa,  or  mock-orange,  is  a  fnrub  that  fends  up  a  great 
number  of  flender  ftalks  from  the  root,  feven  or  eight  feet 
in  height,  having  a  grey  bark,  and  putting  forth  feveral 
fhort  branches  from  their  fide.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate;  thofe  upon  the  young  ftioots  three  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  terminating 
in  acute  points,  and  having  feveral  indentures  on  their 
edges ;  they  are  rough  and  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper 
fide5  and  pale  on  their  under ;  ftand  oppofite  upon  very 
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fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  have  the  tafte  of  frefh  cucumbers. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  in  loofe  bunches,  each  on  a  fhort  pedicel  ; 
they  are  large,  white,  looking  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
orange,  powerfully  Rented,  fo  as  to  be  intolerable  to  moft 
people  in  a  clofe  room,  though  pleafant  in  the  open  air. 
Gerard,  having  laid  fome  in  his  chamber  window,  fays  they 
awaked  him  out  of  his  fleep,  and  he  was  forced  to  throw 
them  away.  Thefe  flowers  appear  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  continue  great  part  of  June.  This  fhrub  feldom  pro¬ 
duces  feeds  that  ripen  in  this  country.  The  primary 
flower  is  five-cleft  in  the  calyx,  corolla,  piftil,  and  capfule  ; 
the  reft  are  four-cleft.  The  ftyle  in  the  flowering 
calyx  is  four-cleft  at  the  tip  only,  but  in  the  feeding 
calyx  it  is  cloven  to  the  very  bafe.  The  leaves  are 
ftrongly  nerved  underneath,  and  are  very  irregularly 
toothed.  Native  probably  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  though 
no  place  is  afligned  in  any  of  the  local  Floras  where  it  is 
found  really  wild.  Linnaeus  fays,  but  with  a  doubt, 
about  Verona  ;  Ray  obferved  it  near  Mont  Saleve  in  Sa¬ 
voy,  far  from  any  houfe,  but  did  not  dare  to  pronounce 
it  wild  there;  Haller  and  Krocker  fpeak  of  it  only'  as  a 
denizen,  and  Allioni  as  of  exotic  origin.  Villars  fays  it  is 
not  indigenous  of  Dauphine,  though  it  is  found  in  hedges 
far  from  habitations.  This  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed 
Engraving,  at  fig.  1. 

£?.  Ph.  nanus,  or  dwarf  fyringa,  feldom  rifes  above  three 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fherter,  more  ovate,  and  little 
indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  have  a  double  or  tre¬ 
ble  row  of  petals  of  the  fame  iize  and  form  as  the  other, 
and  the  flowers  have  the  fame  feent;  but,  flowering  very 
rarely,  it  is  not  much  efteemed. 

y.  Ph.  inodorus,  or  Carolina  fcentlefs  mock-orange  : 
leaves  entire.  Native  of  Carolina.-  Rather  more  tender 
than  the  former,  and  not  often  met  with  in  gardens, 
though  it  is  preferved  in  the  open  ground  at  Kew.  This 
is  an  humbler,  more  flender, and  fpreading,  fhrub  than  the 
common  kind,  bearing  fewer,  rather  later,  and  much  lar¬ 
ger,  as  well  as  more  elegant,  fnow-whire  flowers,  which 
are  deftitute  of  feent;  a  quality  that  might  render  this 
plant,  to  fome  perfons,  more  definable  than  the  prece¬ 
ding  varieties.  It  is  made  a  feparate  fpecies  by  Miller, 
the  leaves  being  entire  (like  thofe  of  the  pear-tree),  not 
toothed,  and  the  flowers  being  void  of  feent.  Of  this 
variety,  therefore,  we  have  given  a  leaf  at  fig.  2.  buds  at 
fig.  3.  and  feed-veflel  at  fig.  4.  all  from  Catefby. 

2.  Philadelphus  fcoparius,  myrtle-leaved  fyringa,  or 
New-Zealand  tea  :  leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  rigid, 
three-nerved;  all  the  flowers  five-cleft;  calycine  fegments 
coloured,  deciduous.  Stem  arboreous,  very  much  branch¬ 
ed,  almoft  upright,  full  of  chinks,  afli-coloured  ;  branches 
diffufed,  oblique,  fubfaftigiate,  round,  leaflefs,  the  upper 
ones  rod-like,  leafy,  herbaceous  at  the  top,  ftlky-villofe. 
Leaves  alternate,  fubfeflile,  acute,  dotted,  dark  green 
above,  pale  underneath.  Flowers  folitary,  terminating, 
feflile,  white,  the  fize  of  cherry-bloffoms.  Native  of  New 
Zealand,  where  the  frefh  flowering  flioots  were  ufed  as 
tea  by  the  Tailors  in  Captain  Cook’s  voyage.  They 
found  the  infufion  fweetly  aromatic  and  fragrant;  in  a 
fhort  time,  however,  it  became  very  bitter.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ferviceable  in  the  fea-icurvy.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  here  in  1772,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

3.  Philadelphus  aromaticus,  or  fweet-feented  fyringa  : 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  nervelefs.  This  is  alfo  a  native 
of  New-  Zealand,  where  it  was  found,  with  the  preceding, 
by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  It  was  introduced  with  that  in 
1772,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

4.  Philadelphus  laniger,  or  woolly  fyringa;  leaves  ob¬ 
long,  acute,  quite  entire,  pubefeent;  calyxes  woolly. 
Native  of  New  South  Wales.  Introduced  in  1774,  by 
Tobias  Furneaux,  efq.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Common  fyringa  is  extreme¬ 
ly  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation, 
but  will  grow  taller  in  light  good  ground  than  in  that 
,  which 
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which  is  ft  iff.  It  is  ufually  propagated  by  fuckers,  which 
are  fent  from  the  roots  in  great  plenty.  Thefe  Ihould  be 
taken  from  the  old  plants  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a 
nurfery,  to  grow  one  or  two  years  till  they  have  obtained 
ftrength,  and  then  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  They  are  commonly 
difpofed  in  plantations  of  flowering  flirubs,  among'Others 
of  the  fame  growth.  The  fyringa  mixes  very  well  with 
lilacs,  gelder-rofe,  and  laburnum;  and  is  particularly 
valuable  from  its  thriving  under  the  (hade  of  trees,  and 
forming  a  blockade  againft  low  buildings,  where  perfons 
have  no  objection  to  the  powerful  odour.  It  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  cuttings,  planted  in  Oftober  in  a  moift  Ihady 
border;  and  by  layers,  from  young  twigs  put  into  the 
ground  at  the  beginning  of  winter;  thefe  will  be  rooted 
by  the  autumn  following.  The  other  fpecies  may  be 
increafed  in  the  fame  way,  but  are  too  tender  to  bear  the 
open  air  in  our  climate. 

TBl'LJE,  Phile,  or  Philoe.  See  Philoe. 

PHILsSE'NI,  two  brothers,  citizens  of  Carthage,  who 
facrificed  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  country.  See 
the  article  Carthage,  voh  iii.  p.  836,  7. 

■  PHIL^ENO'RUM  A'R  A,  the  Altar  of  the  Philjeni, 
in  ancient  geography,  a  place  of  Africa,  on  the  fouthern 
coaft,  and  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  which  forms 
towards  the  fouth-eaft  the  greater  Syrtis.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  circumftance  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article  ;  and  ferved  as  a  boundary  to  the  empire  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  extended  from  this  monument  to 
Hercules’s  Pillars,  which  is  about  2000  miles,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accurate  obfervations  of  the  moderns,  only 
1420  geographical  miles. 

PHILAM'MON  of  Delphos,  the  fon  of  Chryfothemis 
of  Crete,  obtained  the  prize  at  the  Pythic  games  the  fecond 
time  they  were  celebrated.  His  father  was  viftor  at  the 
flrft,  and  his  fon  Thamyris  won  the  third  prize.  Cryfo- 
t  hem  is  was  the  fon  of  Carmanor,  who  lived  before  Ho¬ 
mer,  and  was  the  twin-brother  of  Autolycus,  maternal 
grandfather  of  Ulyffes.  Their  mother,  Rhiona,  daughter 
of  Dedalion,  brother  of  Ceyx  king  of  Trachia,  was  be¬ 
loved  the  fame  day  by  Apollo  and  Mercury;  at  the  end 
of  nine  months  Autolycus  and  Philammon  were  born. 
Philammon  fun’g  to  his  lyre  in  the  birth  of  Latona, 
Apollo,  and  Diana.  His  fon  Thamyris  was  celebrated 
for  the  difpute  which  he  had  with  the  Mufes. 

PHILAN'THROPAL,  adj.  Philanthropic;  tending  to 
philanthropy,  or  the  love  of  human  kind.  Cole. 

PHILANTHROPIC,  or  Phil  anthropic  al,  adj. 
[from  philanthr ophy .]  Loving  mankind;  vvifhing  to  do 
good  to  mankind.-— The  effeft  of  this  philanthropic  fpirit 
is,  that  the  vices  which  are  (till  generally  harboured,  are 
fins  of  indulgence  and  refinement  rather  than  of  cruelty 
and  barbarifm.  Bp.  Horfley. 

PHILANTHROPIST,  J'.  One  who  loves,  and  wifties 
to  ferve,  mankind. 

O,  how  Omnipotence 
Is  loft  in  love  !  Thou  great  P/iilanthropiJl, 

Father  of  angels,  but  the  friend  of  man  ; — - 
How  art  .thou  pleas’d  by  bounty  to  diftrefs  ! 

Young’s  Night  Thoughts. 

PHILAN'THROPOS ,/.  A  lover  of  human  kind;  a 
philanthropift.  Scott. 

PHILANTHROPY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  (ptAsw,  to  love, 
and  av^a7ro;,  man.  This  word  is  much  older,  in  our 
language,  than  the  time  of  Addifon  ;  from  whom  alone 
Dr.  Johnfon  cites  an  example  of  the  word.  Mr.  Malone 
is  of  opinion  that  Dryden,  in  his  charadler  of  Polybius, 
printed  in  1692,  flrft  introduced  philanthropy,  as  an  Eng- 
liftt  word  ;  but  it  had  been  in  uie  long  before  that  time. 
Todd.~\  Love  of  mankind. — The  fuppofition  we  would 
■willingly  make,  is  certainly  mod  agreeable  to  that  im¬ 
partial  goodnefs  and  philanthropy  of  God,  which  the 
facred  writers  fo  much  celebrate.  Plaifere  of  the  Sale,  of 
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the  Heathen,  published  1719,  but  written  early  in  the 
feventeenth  century.— The  greater  wonder  it  is,  that  fo 
many  doft rines  among  the  Heathens,  and  Chriftians  too, 
ftiould  be  received  with  a  non-obftante  to  this  native  and 
eafy  fenfe  of  the  divine  goodnefs  and  philanthropy  lodged 
in  their  minds.  Spencer  on  Prodigies,  1666. — Such  a  tran- 
fiCnt  temporary  good-nature  is  not  that  philanthropy,  that 
love  of  mankind,  which  deferves  the  title  of  a  moral  vir¬ 
tue.  Addifon. 

PxIILAR'GYROUS,  adj.  [from  philargyry.']  Loving 
money,  tending  to  the  love  of  filver.  Cole. 

PHILAR'GYRY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  cp iAe«,  to  love,  and 
apyvpo?,  filver.]  The  love  of  money.  Cole. 

PHILARMQNI'CI,  the  denomination  of  a  literary  fo- 
ciety  eftabliflied  at  Verona  in  1543. 

PHILAS'TER,  an  Italian  prelate  and  eccleflaftical 
writer  in  the  fourth  century,  feems  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Italy,  who  is  fa  id  to  have  early  renounced  all  worldly 
purfnits,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  minifterial  office. 
Having  been  ordained  prieft,  he  purpofed  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  apoftle  Paul ;  and  traverfed  molt  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  endeavouring  to  gain 
converts  from  Gentilifm  to  Chriftianity,  and  to  bring 
back  wandering  heretics  to  the  Catholic  fold.  To  the 
latter  objeft  in  particular,  he  applied  himfelf  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  zeal,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  fuccefsful  in  con¬ 
vincing  many  Aria  11s  of  the  erroneoul’nefs  of  their  creed. 
He  was  made  bifliop  of  Brefcia;  and  warmly  oppofed 
Auxentius,  the  Arian  bifliop  of  Milan,  who  is  faid  to 
have  perfecuted  the  Catholics,  and  treated  Phiiafter  inju¬ 
riously  for  ftanding  up  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  faith. 
After  St.  Ambrofe  fucceeded  to  the  bifliopric  of  Milan, 
an  intimate  friend  (hip  fubfifted  between  him  and  our  pre¬ 
late.  Phiiafter  was  prefect  at  the  council  of  Aquileia,  in 
381  ;  and,  though  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  certainly 
known,  yet  that  event  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  place  in  386  or  387,  In  the  year  380,  or  foon  after, 
he  publifhed  a  final!  treatife  “  Concerning  Herefies,”  con¬ 
taining  a  more  numerous  catalogue  of  opinions,  to  which 
he  was  pleafed  to  give  that  odious  epithet,  than  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  work  of  any  other  eccleflaftical  writer. 
Among  other  notions  which  he  flrft  difeovered  to  be  he¬ 
retical,  are  the  following  :  That  the  breath  which  God  in- 
fpired  into  man  was  his  foul ;  that  earthquakes  are  natural 
effects;  that  the  names  of  profane  gods  may  be  given  to 
the  liars  ;  that  the  number  of  years  fince  the  creation  is 
not  certain  ;  that  David  was  not  the  author  of  all  the 
Pfalms;  that  we  may  follow  another  verfion  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  befldes  the  Siptuagint,  & c.  His  work  is  alfo  dif- 
graced  by  the  grofieft  historical  and  chronological  blun¬ 
ders ;  (hows  the  author  to  have  poffeffed  but  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  (hare  of  learning;  and  is  written  in  an  incorrect 
and  mean  ltyle.  However,  the  zeal  which  it  difeovers 
in  the  caufe  of  orthodoxy,  has  been  judged  a  fuflicient 
counterbalance  to  all  its  faults,  and  procured  for  it  va¬ 
rious  impreflions  at  Bafil,  Paris,  Cologn,  Helmftadt,  and 
at  Hamburgh  in  1721,  8vo.  with  the  corredlions  and  notes 
of  the  learned  John  Albert  Fabricius.  It  is  alfo  inferted 
in  the  feventh  vol.  of  the  Bibl.  Patr.  Cave’s  Hift.  Lit. 
vol.  i. 

PHILAU'TIA,  f.  [from  the  Greek  <p(Ai«,  to  love,  and 
avroq,  one’s  felft]  Self-love.  Phillips. 

PHI'LE  (Manuel),  a  modern  Greek  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Ephefus,  and  flourilhed  about  the  year  1321,  under 
the  emperor  Michael  Paleologus  the  Younger,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  a  poem  On  the  Properties  of  Animals,  com- 
pofed  in  Iambic  verfe.  It  was  flrft  printed  in  Greek  at 
Venice  in  1530.  An  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin  was 
given  by  Corn,  de  Paw,  at  Utrecht,  in  1730,  4to.  He 
wrote  other  poems,  of  which  (ome  pieces  are  contained 
in  Fabricius’s  Biblioth.  Grsec.  All  his  poems,  under  the 
title  of  “  Cannina,”  were  edited  by  Wenfdorf  at  Leipzig, 
1768,  8 vo.  Moreri. 

PHIL'EBERT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
Z  of 
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of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Nantes.  The  place  contains  2032,  and  the 
canton  7473,  inhabitants,  in  fix  communes. 

PHILELEUTHE'RIA,  f.  [from  the  Greek  to 

love,  and  eXevdepiot,  liberty.]  The  love  of  liberty.  Scott. 

PHILEL'PHUS.  See  Filelfo,  vol.  vii. 

PHILE'MON,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  fon  of  Damon, 
flourilhed  about  B.C.  274,  in  the  reign  of  king  Antigonus 
Gonatas.  He  was  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  new 
or  the  middle  comedy;  and  was  a  rival  of  Menander, 
againft  whom  he  frequently  gained  the  prize.  The  titles 
of  fome  of  his  plays  are  preferved  ;  and  the  Mercator  of 
Plautus  is  profefiedly  taken  from  the  E/z-wopo;  of  Phile¬ 
mon.  It  is  faid  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  97  or  99 ;  and 
that  the  caufe  of  his  death  was  a  fit  of  laughter  from  feeing 
an  afs  eat  figs. 

Philemon  the  Younger,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  alfo 
a  comic  writer,  and,  according  to  Suidas,  compofed  54 
comedies,  of  which  confiderable  fragments  remain,  and 
have  been  publiihed  with  thofe  of  Menander,  and  alfo 
in  the  Poet.  Grtec.  Minor.  Vojfii  Poet.  Grccc. 

PHILE'MON,  was  a  rich  citizen  of  Coloflae  in  Phrygia. 
He  was  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  with  Appia  his 
wife,  by  Epaphras  the  difciple  of  St.  Paul  ;  for  St.  Paul 
himfelf  did  not  preach  at  Colofias.  (Col.  ii.  1.)  Perhaps 
we  fliould  have  known  nothing  of  Philemon,  had  it  not 
been  on  the  account  of  his  Have  Onefiinus,  who,  having 
robbed  him  and  run  away  from  him,  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  found  St.  Paul,  and  was  very  ferviceable  to  him. 
Paul  converted  him,  baptized  him,  and  fent  him  back  to 
his  matter  Philemon  ;  to  whom  he  wrote  an  Epiftle  fiill 
extant,  and  which  pafles  for  a  mafterpiece  of  that  kind  of 
eloquence,  natural,  lively,  ftrong,  and  pathetic,  that  was 
peculiar  to  St.  Paul.  Philemon  (1,2.)  had  made  a  church 
of  his  houfe;  and  all  his  domeftics,  as  well  as  himfelf, 
were  of  the  houfehold  of  faith.  His  charity,  liberality, 
and  companion,  w'ere  a  fure  refuge  to  all  that  were  in 
diftrefs.  The  Apoftolical  Conftitutions  fay,  that  St.  Paul 
made  him  bifiiop  of  Coloffte;  but  the  Menaea  infinuate, 
that  he  went  to  Gaza  in  Paleftine,  of  which  he  was  the 
apoftle  and  firft  bifiiop.  From  hence  he  returned  to  Co- 
lofiae,  where  he  buffered  martyrdom  with  Appia  his  wife, 
in  the  time  of  Nero.  They  relate  feveral  particulars  of 
his  martyrdom,  and  fay,  that  his  body  remained  at  Co- 
loffae,  where  it  performed  miracles. 

PHIL'EMOT, /.  See  Philomot. 

PHILE'SIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Commerfon  from  the 
Gr.  1 J5iAe£o,  to  love,  in  alluiion  to  its  lovely  afpefl.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  of  farmentaceae,  Linn,  (afparagi,  Jujf.) 
Generic  effential  characters — Calyx  none ;  petals  fix, 
ereft,  three  of  them  internal ;  ltigma  three-lobed  ;  berry 
fuperior,  with  three  cells  and  many  feeds.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies,  which  Dr.  Smith  has  included  under  the 
genus  Enargea. 

Philefia  buxifolia,  or  box-leaved  philefia  :  inner  petals 
thrice  as  large  as  the  outer;  leaves  with  numerous  tranf- 
verfe  veins.  Commerfon  alone  feems  to  have  found  this 
fine  fpecies,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Lamarck’s  plate, 
drawn  from  one  of  his  dried  fpecimens,  is  a  very  juft  re- 
prefentation.  The  fnrub  is  two  or  three  feet  high,  with 
the  afpeCt  of  box,  much  branched  and  fmooth.  Leaves 
ftalked,  an  inch  long,  elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  revolute; 
green,  fmooth,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  above;  glau¬ 
cous,  with  a  central  prominent  rib,  a  marginal  one  at 
each  edge,  and  numerous  tranfverfe  veins,  beneath : 
their  edges  are  rough  with  minute  teeth  near  the  point. 
Flowers  terminal  (not  axillary),  large  and  very  handfome, 
apparently  reddifh  ;  their  three  outer  petals  elliptical, 
flat,  about  half  an  inch  long;  the  three  inner  obovate, 
thrice  as  long  ;  all  veiny.  Lamarck,  t.  248.  f.  3. 

PHILE'FA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Caria. 

ITIILET/E'RUS,  an  eunuch  made  governor  of  Per- 


gamus  by  Lyfimachus.  He  quarrelled  with  Lyfimachus 
and  made  himfelf  matter  of  Pergamus,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  kingdom.  See  vol.  xix.  p.  61 1. 

PHILE'TAS,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  of  the 
ifland  of  Cos,  flouriflied  under  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  was  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Fie 
was  the  author  of  fome  Elegies,  Epigrams,  and  other 
works,  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  He  is  celebrated 
in  the  poems  of  Ovid  and  Propertius,  as  one  of  the  belt 
poets  of  his  age.  ASlian  reports  a  very  improbable  ftory 
of  him,  namely,  “  that  his  body  was  fo  (lender  and  feeble, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  have  fome  lead  in  his  pockets,  to 
prevent  him  from  being  carried  away  by  the  wind.” 

PHIL'IA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  of  Egypt, 
on  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  near  the  town  of  Tacompfon. 
— A  promontory  of  Thrace,  upon  the  Euxine  Sea,  near 
Philopolis. 

PHILI'ATROS, /.  [from  the  Gr.  (piteu,  to  love,  and 
i*rpo;,  a  phyfician.]  A  ftudent  in  phyfic.  Scott. 

PHIL'IBEG,  properly  Fillibeg,  f.  [from  the  Gaelic 
filleadh ,  a  plait,  or  cloth,  and  beg-,  little.]  Literally,  a  little 
plaid  ;  a  drefs,  reaching  only  to  the  knees,  worn  by  men 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  inftead  of  breeches.  Dr. 
Johnfon. — It  is  otherwife  called  the  kilt,  and  is  a  modern 
fubliitute  for  the  lower  part  of  the  plaid,  being  found  to 
be  lefs  cumberfome,  efpecially  in  time  of  aftion,  when  the 
Highlanders  ufed  to  tuck  their  brechdan  into  their  girdle. 
Almoft  all  of  them  have  a  great  pouch  of  badger  and  other 
(kins,  with  taffels  dangling  before,  in  which  they  keep 
their  tobacco  and  money.  Eucy.  Brit. — A  drefs  refem- 
bling  the  highland  pkilibeg-.  Drummond's'  Trav. — -The 
fillibeg,  or  lower  garment,  is  (fill  very  common,  and  the 
bonnet  almoft  univerfal.  Joknfoiis  Journey  to  the  Wejlern 
IJlands. 

PHIL'IDOR  (Andrew  Danican),  the  moft  (kilful 
chefs-player  perhaps  that  ever  was  known,  and  at  the 
fame  time  an  excellent  mufician.  He  was  born  at  Dreux, 
in  France,  in  1726;  and  was  defeended  from  a  long  line  of 
mufical  anceftors,  w'ho,  in  different  branches  of  the  art, 
had  been  attached  to  the  court  ever  fince  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.  The  family  name  was  Danican;  and  it  is 
pretended  that  this  monarch,  himfelf  a  dilettante  mufician, 
occafioned  the  furname  of  Philidor,  a  famous  performer 
on  the  hautbois,  whom  this  prince  had  heard  in  his  pro- 
grefs  through  France,  to  be  given  to  Danican,  whofe  in- 
ftrument  being  the  hautbois,  when  the  king  heard  him 
perform,  he  cried  out  “Here’s  another  Philidor!” 
Andrew  was  educated  as  a  page  or  chorifter  in  the  chapei 
royal,  under  Catnprn,  maitre  de  chapelle.  In  1737  he 
produced  his  firft  motet,  or  full  anthem,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  chapel,  and  complimented  by  the  king  as 
an  extraordinary  produftion  for  a  child  of  eleven  years 
old.  On  his  change  of  voice,  and  quitting  the  chapel, 
he  eftabl ifhed  himfelf  at  Paris,  where  lie  fubfiftedby  a  few 
fcholars,  and  by  copying  raufic  ;  but  every  year  he  went 
to  Verfailles  with  a  new  motet. 

The  progrefs  which  he  had  made  at  chefs  awakened  in 
him  a  defire  to  travel,  in  order  to  try  his  fortune  ;  and  in 
1745  he  fet  out  for  Holland,  England,  Germany,  See.  In 
thefe  voyages  he  formed  his  tatte  in  muiic  upon  the  bell 
Italian  models.  In  1753  he  tried  his  ftrength  as  a  mufical 
compofer  in  London,  by  new  fetting  Dryden’s  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia’s  Day.  Handel  is  faid,  by  his  biographer,  to  have 
found  his  chorufies  u’ell  written,  but  dilcovered  a  want 
of  tatte  in  his  airs.  As  his  time  was  more  occupied  by 
chefs  than  mufic,  he  printed  in  London,  at  a  large  fub- 
feription,  in  1749,  h*s  “  Analyfe  des  Echecs.” 

In  1754  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  mufic.  He  had  his  “Laudse  Jerufalem”  per¬ 
formed  at  Verfailles ;  hut  it  was  found  to  be  too  Italian; 
and,  as  the  queen  of  Louis  XV.  difliked  that  ftyle  of 
mufic  in  the  church,  his  hopes  of  obtaining,  by  this  com- 
poiition,  a  place  of  maitre  de  chapelle,  were  fruftrated. 
In  1757  he  compofed  an  all  ofaferious  opera  ;  but  Ribel, 
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opera  manager,  would  not  let  it  be  performed,  telling  him 
that  he  would  have  no  airs  introduced  in  the  fcenes  of 
that  theatre.  In  1758  he  produced  fome  airs  for  the 
“Pilgrims  of  Mecca,”  at  the  comic  opera;  Corbi,  the 
manager,  propofed  to  him  the  undertaking  to  fet  an 
entire  opera  for  that  theatre  ;  and  the  firft  drama  he  fet 
was  “  Blaife  le  Savetier,”  or  the  Cobler,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  at  La  Foire  St.  Laurent,  in  1759,  the  great- 
eft  fuccefs ;  and  afterwards  five  more  f'uccefsful  comic 
operas  iffued  from  his  pen,  among  which  “  Le  Marechal 
ferrant,”  or  the  Blackfmith,  fupported  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  reprefentations.  In  1762,  at  the  union  of  the 
Opera  Comique  and  the  Theatre  Italien,  he  produced 
“  Sanch  Panca in  1763,  “  Le  Bucheron,”  and  a  mufical 
entertainment  for  the  peace;  in  1764,  “  Le  Sorcier  5”  in 
1765,  “Tom  Jones,”  which  at  firft  was  hilled,  but  after¬ 
wards  acquired  great  favour.  In  1767  his  ferious  opera 
of  “  Ernclinrie”  was  performed  at  the  great  opera-houfe, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  the  ftyle 
of  mufic  at  that  theatre.  In  1769  he  fet  for  the  comic 
opera  “  Le  Jardihier  de  Sidon  ;”  in  1770,  “Lejardinier 
fuppofe;”  in  1771,  the  “  New’  School  for  Wives  ;  in  1772, 
“  Le  Bon  Fils;  in  1773,  the  “Navigator;”  in  1775, 
“  Les  Femmes  vengees ;”  and  in  1779,  in  London,  “The 
Carmen  Seculare”  of  Horace.  The  performance  was  at 
Freemafon’s  Hall,  and  was  attended  by  many  perfons  of 
learning  and  tafte,  in  expectation  of  a  revival  of  the  mufic 
of  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  of  its  miraculous  powers. 
To  what  kind  of  mufic  the  Carmen  Seculare  was  performed 
at  Rome,  we  pretend  not  to  fay  ;  but  in  London  we 
could  trace  the  compofer’s  models  for  the  chorufles  in  the 
oratorios  of  Handel,  and  the  operas  of  Rameau  ;  and  for 
the  airs  in  his  own  comic  operas,  and  the  favourite  me¬ 
lodies  then  in  vogue  in  that  theatre,  many  of  which, with 
Italian  words  and  Italian  finging,  would  be  elegant  and 
pleating  mufic  any-where.  Philidor,  however,  in  fetting 
the  Secular  Ode,  it  muft  be  confefled,  manifefted  his 
knowledge  of  counterpoint  in  the  ftyle  of  the  old  mailers; 
and  that,  in  fpite  of  chefs,  he  had  found  time  for  the 
ferious  lludy  of  mufic. 

But  in  London  he  was  known  chiefly  as  a  chefs-player, 
in  which  game  he  appears  to  have  been  unrivalled.  Of 
his  wonderful  exhibitions  in  this  game  we  have  only 
room  to  give  the  following  inftance:  In  May-1783,  he 
played  at  the  fame  time  three  different  games  without 
feeing  either  of  the  tables.  His  opponents  were  Count 
Bruhl,  Mr.  Bowdler  (the  two  bell  players  in  London), 
and  Mr.  Maferes.  He  defeated  count  Bruhl  in  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  and  Mr.  Maferes  in  two  hours.  Mr. 
Bowdler  reduced  his  game  to  a  drawn  battle  in  an  hour 
and  three-quarters.  To  tbofe  who  underftand  chefs,  this 
mull  appear  one  of  the  greateft  exertions  of  which  the 
human  memory  is  fufteptible.  To  the  laft  moment  of  his 
life,  he  enjoyed,  though  near  feventy  years  of  age,  a  ftrong 
retentive  memory,  which  rendered  him  remarkable  in 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  capital.  He  was 
member  of  the  celebrated  chefs-club  near  thirty  years, 
and  difpiayed  thole  meek  qualities,  that  rendered  him  not 
lefs  elleemed  as  a  companion  than  admired  for  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  (kill  in  the  difficult  game  for  which  he  was  fo 
-pre-eminently  diflinguifhed.  Within  two  months  of  his 
death,  he  played  two  games,  blindfold,  at  the  fame  time, 
againil  two  excellent  chefs- players ;  and  was  declared  the 
vitlor.  This  wonderful  chefs-player,  and  pleafing  com- 
poler  and  performer  of  mufic,  died  in  London  on  the 
3.1ft  of  Auguft,  1795. 

PHILIN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobollk,  on  the  Irtifch:  120  miles  north  of  Tobollk. 

PHILI'NUS,  a  phyfician,  born  in  the  illand  of  Cos, 
v/as  a  difciple  of  Ilerophilus,  and  llourilhed  about  260 
B.C.  He  was  a  dillinguilhed  member  of  the  Empirical 
feft,  of  which,  indeed,  he  divides  the  honour  with  Sera- 
pion  of  Alexandria,  of  being  elleemed  the  founder.  He 
is  laid,  by  Athenteus,  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  treatife 
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on  herbs,  and  of  fome  commentaries  on  the  works  of 
Hippocrates.  Le  Clerc's  Hift.  de  la  Med. 

PHILI'NUS,  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  who  fought 
with  Annibal  againil  the  Romans.  He  wrote  a  partial 
liiftory  of  the  Punic  wars.  C.  Nep.  in  Annib. 

PHIL'IP,  [Gr.  a  lover  of  horfes.]  The  name  of  five 
kings  of  Macedon,  of  an  emperor  of  Rome,  and  of  fe- 
veral  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  See  the  refpedtive 
articles. 

PHIL'IP,  fofter-brother  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
(1  Macc.  vi.  14,55.  2  Macc.  ix.  29.)  was  a  Phrygian  by 
birth,  and  very  much  in  Antiochus’s  favour.  This 
prince  made  him  governor  of  Jerufalem,  (2  Macc.  viii.  8. 
v.  22.)  where  he  committed  many  outrages  upon  the  Jews, 
to  force  them  to  forfake  their  religion.  Seeing  that 
Apolloniits  and  Seron  were  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabasus, 
he  fent  for  new  fuccours  to  Ptolemy  governor  of  Ccelo- 
Syria,who  difpatchedGorgias  and  Nicanor  with  a  powerful 
army.  Some  time  after,  Antiochus  going  beyond  the 
Euphrates  to  extort  money  from  the  people,  Philip  went 
along  with  him;  and  Antiochus,  finding  himfelf  near  his 
end,  (1  Macc.  vi.  14.)  made  him  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
put  his  diadem  into  his  hands,  his  royal  cloak,  and  his 
ring,  that  he  might  render  them  to  hisfon  the  young 
Antiochus  Eupator.  But  Lyfias  having  taken  poifelfion 
of  the  government  in  the  name  of  young  Eupator,  who 
was  but  a  child,  Philip,  not  being  able  to  cope  with  him, 
durft  not  return  into  Syria  ;  but  he  went  into  Egypt, 
carrying  the  body  of  Epiphanes  along  with  him,  there  to 
implore  aflillance  from  Ptolemy  Philometer  againil  Lyfias. 
The  year  following,  while  Lyfias  was  bufy  in  the  war 
carrying  on  againil  the  Jews,  Philip  got  into  Syria,  and 
took  poifelfion  of  Antioch  :  but  Lyfias,  returning  into  the 
country  with  great  diligence,  retook  Antioch,  and  put 
Philip  to  death.  See  the  article  Jew,  vol.  x.  p.  795. 

PHIL'IP  (St.),  an  apollle  of  Chrift,  was  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Bethlaida  in  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennelareth,  or  Sea  of  Tiberias.  The  facred  writings 
afford  us  no  information  refpefting  his  original  mode  of 
life;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  followed  the  employment 
of  a  filherman,  as  that  was  the  general  trade  of  the  place 
where  he  refided,  and  the  occupation  of  the  perfons  who 
were  his  moll  intimate  aflociates.  He  was  the  firft  who 
had  the  honour  of  being  called  by  our  Saviour  to  follow 
him  as  his  difciple;  for, ’though  Andrew  and  Peter  were 
earlier  believers  in  Chrift  as  the  Median,  they  had  not 
yet  been  fummoned  from  their  callings  to  become  his 
Hated  attendants.  (John  i.  43.)  No  loaner  had  Philip 
been  thus  dillinguilhed,  than  he  haftened  to  communicate 
the  joyful  tidings  to  Nathaniel,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
piety  and'  integrity,  that  the  long  expected  Mefliah  had 
made  his  appearance  in  the  perfon  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth. 
Upon  Nathaniel’s  queftioning  whether  fuch  an  exalted 
character  could  fpring  froth  a  family  belonging  to  a  place 
fo  defpicable,  Philip,  after  defiring  him  to  come  and  form 
his  own  judgment  upon  the  lubjedt,  brought  him  to 
Jefus;  who  loon  fatisfied  him  concerning  his  high  claims, 
by  reminding  him  of  a  fcene  in  which,  very  probably, 
Nathaniel  had  been  engaged  in  fecret  devout  meditations, 
no  knowledge  of  which  could  have  reached  any  perfon, 
excepting  by  fupernatural  communication;  (ver.  48.) 
Nathaniel  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  perfon  with  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  one  of  the  apollles. 

After  Philip  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  an  apollle, 
little  is  recorded  concerning  him  individually  in  the  fa¬ 
cred  hiftory.  He  was  the  perfon  to  whom  our  Lord, 
when  he  was  about  to  feed  miraculoufly  the  multitude 
who  were  afiernbled  to  hear  him,  propoled  the  queftion. 
Whence  Jhall  we  bu\j  bread,  that  thej’e  map  cal  l  On  this  oc- 
cafion  Philip,  who  feerns  to  have  forgotten  for  a  moment 
the  extraordinary  power  of  his  mailer,  anfwered  with  fur- 
prife,  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  Sufficient  for 
them,  that  every  one  may  take  a  little.'''’  Our  Lord’s  queftion, 
however,  was  defigned  to  try  Philip,  and  to  fix  his  atten¬ 
tion 
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cion  more  ftron.gly  on  the  wonderful  miracle  which  he 
performed.  (John  vi.  5.)  It  was  this  fame  apodle  to 
whom  fome  Greek  profelytes  to  Judaifm,  who  came  to 
celebrate  the  paffover  at  Jerufalem,  made  application  for 
an  introduction  to  Chrid  ;  whole  wide  to  fee  and  hear 
him,  our  Lord  feems  to  have  regarded  as  an  earned  of  the 
flowing  in  of  all  the  Gentiles  into  his  fpiritual  kingdom, 
(John  xii.  20.)  During  the  difcourfes  which  Jefus  held 
with  his  difciples,  when  in  the  near  profpeff  of  his'Jad 
fufferings,  having  intimated  to  them  that  the  time  was 
approaching  when  he  diould  be  taken  away  from  them 
and  go  to  the  Father,  but  that  he  would  certainly  return 
and  receive  them  to  the  honours  which  (hould  recom- 
pence  their  fidelity  to  his  caufe  ;  Philip  exclaimed  with 
ardour,  J.orcl,Jkow  vs  the  Father ,  and  it  Jufficetli  us.  As 
by  this  language  he  aflced  for  further fatisfacViori  refpeCI- 
ing  the  truth  of  our  Lord’s  difcoveries  and  promifes  than 
lead  already  been  afforded,  he  drew  on  himfelf  the  gentle 
rebuke  of  his  mader;  who  obferved  to  him,  that  thofe 
who  had  heard  his  words,  and  feen  his  works,  had  in  eft'eCt 
heard  and  feen  the  Father,  dnee  the  doflrines  which  he 
delivered  and  the  works  which  he  performed  were  in 
reality  not  his,  but  the  Father’s.  (John  xiv.  8.) 

We  have  no  other  particulars  concerning  this  apodle  in 
the  New  Tedament.  From  otherauthorities,  however,  we 
are  furnilhed  with  information  concerning  him  which  is 
entitled  to  fome  credit.  Eufebius  tells  11s,  upon  the  tef- 
timony  of  Polycrates  bidiop  of  Ephefus,  that  he  refided 
for  fome  time,  and  died,  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  as  well 
as  two  of  his  daughters,  who  lived  virgins  to  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age;  and  that  another  of  his  daughters,  who  had 
been  married,  died  at  Ephefus.  This  tedimony  is  alfo 
preferved  by  St.  Jerome.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
for  fome  time  his  zealous  labours  were  confecrated  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Gofpei  in  that  part  of  Afia,  and  that 
lie  wrought  miracles  in  confirmation  of  its  truth,  as  may 
be  concluded  from  what  Papins  has  related.  The  time 
of  his  death  cannot  be  afeertained.  In  the  martyrologies 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  the  reader  may  meet 
w  ith  accounts  of  fccurgings  and  imprifonments  which  he 
is  laid  to  have  fufFered  at  Hierapolis,  and  of  his  being  put 
to  death  either  by  hanging  or  crucifixion  ;  but  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  are  not  accompanied  with  any  proofs, and  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  fuchabfurd  legends,  that  they  have  no  claim 
oft  our  belief.  His  anniverfary  is  noted  in  our  church 
(together  with  that  of  St.  James  the  Lefs)  on  the  id  of 
May.  The  emblem  by  which  St.  Philip  is  didingudhed 
in  piClural  reprefentations,  is  a  long  dad',  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  formed  into  a  crofs,  fuch  as  was  ufually  borne 
by  pilgrims;  perhaps  to  denote  the  extent  of  countries 
which  he  traverfed,  though  by  many  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  expredive  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  which  is 
laid  to  have  been  by  crucifixion,  or  being  fulpended  by 
the  neck  to  a  pillar. 

PHIL'IP  (St.),  one  of  fird  deacons  of  the  Chridian 
church,  and  afterwards  an  evangelid,  according  to  very 
early  and  not  improbable  tradition  was  a  native  ot  Casfarea 
in  Paledine.  Having  become  a  convert  to  the  religion 
of  Chrid,  he  joined  the  believers  at  Jerufalem,  where  he 
acquired  great  edeem  and  refpedl  by  the  excellence  of  his 
chara&er,  and  was  a  partaker  of  the  miraculous  powers 
communicated  to  the  fird  difciples.  -When  the  apodles, 
in  order  that  they  might  devote  themfeives  entirely  to  the 
work  of  their  minidry,  propofed  to  the  church  at  Jeru¬ 
falem  that  they  diould  choofe  feven  men  of  good  under- 
ftanding  and  diferetion,  and  alfo  poffeding  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  gifts  of  the  fpirit,  who  diould  be  let  apart  for  the 
management  of  the  fecular  affairs  of  the  church,  Philip 
was  one  of  the  perfons  whom  they  feleffed.  (ACts  vi.  5.) 
Thefe  perfons,  from  the  refemblance  of  their  office  in 
fome  refpefls  to  that  of  fuch  deacons  as  were  afterwards 
appointed  in  the  Chridian  church,  are  fometimes  diftin- 
guiffied  by  that  name,  though  not  in  the  facred  Scriptures. 
They  alfo  became  affidants  to  the  apodles  as  preachers  of 
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the  Gofpei,  whence  they  are  fometimes  called  Evan- 

gelids. 

Upon  the  difperfion  of  the  believers  by  the  perfecution 
which  arofe  after  the  murder  of  the  proto-martyr,  Stephen, 
Piiilip  went  to  Samaria,  where  he  freely  preached  Chrid, 
and  proclaimed  him  to  be  the  promifed  Meffiah.  (Acts 
viii.  5,)  In  this  city,  notwithdanding  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  againd  the  Jews,  men’s  minds  were  in  fome 
meafure  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Philip’s  doctrine, 
as  they  were  word-tippers  of  the  true  God,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and,  as  they  had 
the  liberality  to  give  him  an  undidurbed  attention,  he 
fucceeded  in  making  numerous  converts  to  the  caufe  of 
Chrid,  by  his  rational  convincing  difcourfes,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  in  the 
cure  of  infane  perfons,  tile  paralytic,  the  lame,  and  others 
labouring  under  the  mod  obllinate  diforders.  Some  time 
before  Philip’s  arrival,  a  perfon  named  Simon  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  high  reputation  at  Samaria,  by  pra&ifing  pre¬ 
tended  magical  arts ;  and  had  fo  cunningly  impofed  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  that  he  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  man  who  podeffed  fupernatural  powers.  But 
the  real  miracles  of  Philip  foon  funk  his  juggling  tricks 
into  merited  contempt;  and  the  difabufed  multitude, 
receiving  with  joy  the  doftrines  confirmed  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  works  which  he  performed  in  the  name  of  Jefus 
Chrid,  hadened  to  embrace  the  Gofpei,  and  were  baptized, 
both  men  and  women.  Even  Simon  himfelf,  confounded 
by  the  adonidiing  feats  to  which  he  was  a  witnefs,  made 
profeffion  of  the  Chridian  faith,  anti  fubmitted  to  the  rite 
of  baptifm.  He  now  attached  himfelf  to  Philip,  mod 
probably  with  the  hope,  by  obferving  him  more  narrowly, 
of  learning  the  fecret  by  which  he  had  wrought  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  deeds.  In  our  life  of  St.  Peter  (vol.  xix.  p. 
776.)  we  have  feen,  that  when  the  apodles  and  believers 
at  Jerufalem  were  informed  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Gofpei 
at  Samaria,  they  fent  that  apodle  thither,  accompanied  by 
St.John,  to  edablifh  the  converts  in  their  new  profeffion, 
and  to  impart  to  them  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
was  a  privilege  peculiar  to  the  apodles.  When  Simon 
favv  that,  by  the  impofition  of  the  apodles’  hands,  the  be¬ 
lievers  at  Samaria  were  inveded  with  fupernatural  endow¬ 
ments,  he  offered  money  to  Peter  and  John,  requeding 
that  they  would  confer  upon  him  the  power  of  communi¬ 
cating  fuch  extraordinary  gifts.  By  thus  betraying  the 
infincerity  of  his  profeffion,  he  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
fevere  reproof  of  Peter,  who  pronounced  him  to  be  in  the 
gall  of  hitternefs,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity ;  and  exhorted 
him  to  repent  of  his  wickednels,  that  he  might  efcape 
the  dreadful  pimifhment  which  his  infamous  propofa! 
merited.  Alarmed  atthe  awful  admonition,  he  requeded 
the  prayers  of  the  apodles,  that  the  judgments  to  which 
they  had  alluded  might  not  fall  upon  him.  (Ads  viii.  9, 
&  feq.)  Whether  he  truly  repented,  or  what  afterwards 
became  of  him,  does  not  appear  from  the  facred  writings. 

Whether  Philip  returned  with  the  apodles  to  Jerufalem, 
or  remained  after  their  departure  at  Samaria,  we  are  not 
informed  ;  but  no  long  time  intervened  before  he  was 
divinely  employed  on  another  miffion.  Directed  by  an 
angel,  he  went  to  the  defert  through  which  the  road 
paffed  which  led  from  Judea  to  Gaza,  at  the  time  when 
an  eunuch,  who  was  high  in  office  under  the  queen  of 
the  Ethiopians,  and  a  profelyte  to  the  Jewifli  religion, 
was  returning  towards  his  own  country  from  Jerufalem, 
where  he  had  probably  been  to  worfhip  at  one  of  thegreat 
feads.  He  was  fitting  in  his  chariot,  and  reading  the 
paflage  of  Scripture  in  Ifaiah  liii.  7,  8.  which  all  the  more 
ancient  Jewidi  commentators  confidered  to  be  prophetical 
of  the  Meffiah,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  fufferings  which 
he  was  to  encounter  before  his  kingdom  diould  be  firmly 
edablidied.  At  this  moment  Philip,  in  obedience  to  a 
fupernatural  fuggedion,  approached  the  chariot,  and  alked 
the  eunuch  whether  he  clearly  underdood  the  meaning 
of  the  prophet’s  language  in  that  lublime  paflage.  Upon 
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this  the  eunuch  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  flood  in 
need  of  an  interpreter;  and,  concluding  either  from 
Philip’s  appearance  or  queltion  that  he  could  explain  it, 
requefted  that  he  would  come  up  and  fit  with  him  in  his 
carriage.  He  then  aflced  him,  whether  the  prophet,  in  the 
words  which  he  had  read,  predicted  fu fieri ngs  which 
fhould  happen  to  himfelf,  or  to  fome  other  perfon  ?  Such 
a  queftion  afforded  Philip  a  fair  opportunity  of  explain¬ 
ing  to  him  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament  relating 
to  the  Meffiah,  and  fhowing  how  exadlly  they  were  ac- 
com  pi  idled  in  the  perfon  and  charafter  of  Jefus  Chrift:. 
This  he  did  with  fuch  clearnefs  and  force  as  fully  fatisfied 
the  mind  of  his  attentive  hearer,  who,  having  learnt  that 
baptifm  was  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Ciiriftian  com¬ 
munity,  when  they  came  to  a  fpot  where  there  was  a 
fpring  or  ft  ream  of  water,  requefted  that  Philip  would  ad- 
minifter  it  to  him.  With  this  requeft  the  evangelift 
complied,  after  receiving  from  his  convert  the  fhort  and 
fimple  confeflion  of  faith  with  which  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tians  were  fatisfied,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  the  Son  of  God, 
or  the  promifed  Meffiah,  (A£ls  viii.  26.)  Immediately 
after  the  ceremony,  Philip  was  removed  inftantaneoufly 
out  of  the  fight  of  the  eunuch  by  an  invifible  agent  ;  and 
quickly  afterwards  found  himfelf  at  Azotus,  or  Afhdod, 
where  he  preached  the  Gofpel  with  great  fuccefs,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  cities  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  till  he  came  to  Csefarea,  where  Providence  diredled 
him  to  fettle  for  a  confiderable  time.  Here,  feveral  years 
afterwards,  he  received  St.  Paul  and  his  company  when 
travelling  from  Ptolemais  to  Jerufalem;  and  Sir:  Luke 
mentions  this  circumftanee  concerning  him,  that  he  had 
four  unmarried  daughters  who  were  all  prophetefies. 
(Afts  xxi.  8,  9.)  How  long  he  lived  after  this  vifit  of 
the  apollle,  or  whether  he  made  any  more  excurfions  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Ciiriftian  faith,  we  are  not  inform¬ 
ed.  It  is  probable  that  he  died  a  peaceable  death  at 
CaTarea,  where  his  houfe,  and  the  apartments  of  his  virgin 
daughters,  were  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome. 

PHIL'IP  the  Solitary,  a  Greek  monk  who  flouriflied 
about  the  year  1095.  He  was  the  author  of  a  curious 
philofophical  treatife,  entitled,  “  Dioptra,  five  Amuflis 
Fidei  et  Vitae  Chriftianae  ad  Callinicum  monacum  verfibus 
politices,  ac  Forma  Dialog!  inter  Animam  et  Camera, 
Lib.  V.”  with  teftimonies  from  the  ancient  fathers  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  context.  The  original  of  this  work  is  il- 
luftrated  with  a  commentary  by  a  Greek  writer,  in  the 
form  of  notes.  At  the  perfuafion  of  Dionyfius,  metro¬ 
politan  of  Mitylene,  Jsfrnes  Pontanus  undertook  a  Latin 
verfion  of  this  piece,  which  contains  only  four  of  the 
books,  and  t'nofe  greatly  interpolated,  as  well  as  confuted 
in  point  of  order.  It  was  given  to  the  public  in  his 
“Verfio  et  Notae  in  varios  Auctores  Graecos,”  edited  at 
Ingoldftadt  in  1604,  folio. 

PHIL'IP  of  HARviNGEN,an  eminent  abbot  of  Hainault, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  fometimes  diftinguifhed  by  the  title 
of  the  Almoner ,  on  account  of  his  bountiful  charities  to 
the  poof.  He  was  born'a^the  village  whence  he  derived 
his  furname,  and  embraced  the  monadic  life  at  the  Abbey 
of  Good  Hope,  one  of  the  principal  houfes  belonging  to 
the  Piemontre  order,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Binche. 
His  merits  raifed  him  to  the  Ration  of  prior  under  the 
abbot  Odo;  and,  while  he  held  this  poll,  he  wrote  fome 
fevere  letters  to  St.  Bernard,  reclaiming  a  fugitive  monk 
w horn  the  latter  had  received  into  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux. 
Thefe  letters  gave  the  faint  fuch  offence,  that  he  preferred 
a  formal  complaint  again  ft  the  writer  to  Odo,  who  de- 
pofed  Philip,  and  banilhed  him  to  another  monaftery. 
During  his  exile,  he  folicited  and  obtained  a  reconciliation 
with  St.  Bernard,  with  whom  he  afterwards,  maintained 
a  correfpondence  and  intimate  friend  (hip.  In  the  year 
1155  he  was  lecalled  to  his  monaftery,  and  foon  after 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  abbot.  The  duties  of  this 
office  he  difeharged  with  great  prudence  and  mildnefs, 
exerting  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  promote  the  inte- 
refts  of  kience  and  literature,  and  fetting  an  example  of 
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ftudious  induftry  to  excite  the  emulation  of  his  monks. 
He  died  after  the  year  1180.  He  was  the  author  of,  1. 
Commentarius  Myfticus  in  Cantica  Canticorum.  2.  Mo- 
ralitates  in  Cantica  Canticorum.  3.  Quseftiones  Theo- 
logicse  in  xxi.  Literis  Tradlatae.  4.  De  Clericorum, 
Dignitate,  Scientia,  Juftitia,  &c.  Tradlatus  VI.  5.  De 
Somnio  Nebuchodonoforis.  6.  De  Lapfu  primi  Hominis. 
7.  Vita  S.  Auguftini  Hipponenfis.  8.  Vita  S.  Amandi, 
Abbatis  Tungrenfis ;  and  various  other  lives,  poems, &c. 
all  of  which  were  collefted  together,  and  publilhed  by 
father  Chamart,  one  of  his  fuccelfors  in  the  abbey,  under 
the  title  of  “D.  Philippi  Bonas  Spei,  Sacri  Ordinis  Prae- 
monftratenfis  Auftoris  Difertiflimi,  & c.  Opera  Omnia,” 
1623,  folio.  Gen.  Biog. 

PHIL'IP  I'SLANDS,  two  i (lands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  difeovered  by  Capt.  Hunter,  in  the  year  1791,011 
his  return  from  New  South-Wales  to  England.  He  fays, 
“  On  the  14th  of  July,  in  the  morning,  we  law  land,  bear¬ 
ing  north  5  this  we  found  to  be  two  i (lands,  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  or  nearly  fo,  by  a  long  fandy  fpit,  above  water,  u'hich 
reached  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  diftance  from  the 
eaftmoft  or  largeft  iftand,  to  the  weftmoft,  which  is  (mall. 
All  round  the  largeft  is  a  fand-bank  above  water,  which 
extends  from  the  foot  of  the  higher  land  about  half  a 
mile  into  the  fea,  and  may  have  (lioal- water  from  it.  We 
faw  on  the  beach  a  few  natives  running  along  (bore,  as 
the  (hip  failed  pad.  Thefe  illands  are  dangerous  to  (hips 
in  the  night,  on  account  of  the  fandy  (pits  which  project 
from  them;  they  were  covered  with  (liru'os,  and  had  but  few 
tall  trees  on  them,  and  the  land  is  but  low  ;  the  latitude 
of  the  large  or  eaftmoft  iftand  is  8°  6'  S.  and  longitude 
1400  3'  E.  I  did  at  firft  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  New  Carolines,  but  they  feem  to  lie  quite  alone, 
and  are  about  five  miles  afunder.  I  called  them  Philip 
Illands,  after  Arthur  Philip,  the  governor  of  New  South 
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PHIL'IP’s  NORTON.  See  Norton  St.  Philip. 

PHIL'IP  SZA'LAZ.  See  Szalaz. 

PHIL1PH AU'GH,  a  village  of  Scotland,  near  Selkirk. 
In  1646,  the  brave  Montrofe  was  defeated  here  by 
Leftey, 

PHILIPPEAU',  an  iftand,  twenty-four  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  fituated  in  the  north-weft  part  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  in  North  America.  Late  48  12.  N.  Ion.  88.  58.  W. 

PHILIPPEAU',  a  bay  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  near 
the  Straits  of  Bellifle.  Lat.  51.  20.  N.  Ion.  55. 40.  V/. 

PHILIPPEVIL'LE,  a  town'of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  in  the  province  of  Namur.  It  was  built  in 
1 555,  on  the  fite  of  the  village  of  Corbigny ;  and  Charles 
V.  named  it  after  his  fon  Philip,  who  fucceeded  him  on 
the  throne  of  Spain.  It  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrennees  in  1659,  and  the  fortifications  were 
ftrengthened  by  Louis  XIV.  It  was  handed  over  to  the 
newly-created  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  Nov.  20,1815.  It  is  five  leagues  from  Charleroi, 
and  (even  from  Namur.  Geographic  ties  Pays  Bus,  1819. 

PHILIP'PI,  in  ancient  geograph}',  a  town  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  at  a  fmall  diftance  towards  the  eaft  from  Mount 
Pangseus,  near  the  fea.  Its  firft  name  was  Credinas,  and 
(race  Datus.  It  occupied  the  fummit  of  a  fmall  eminence. 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  having  taken  pofielfion 
of  it,  fortified  it  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  The  Romans 
eftablifhed  in  it  a  colony.  It  was  fituated  on  the  great 
route  from  Thefl’alonica.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Adis  of 
the  Apoftlts.  St.  Paul  preached  here,  and  wrought  mira¬ 
cles ;  and  addrefted  an  Epiftle  to  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
alfo  remarkable  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Adraftus,  the 
Peripatetic  philofopher,  and  difeipie  of  Ariftotle.  The 
town  is  dill  in  being,  and  is  an  archbifhop’s  fee;  but 
greatly  decayed  and  badly  peopled.  Plowever,  there  is 
an  old  amphitheatre,  and  feveral  other  monuments  of  its 
ancient  grandeur.  Laf.  41.  o.  N.  Ion.  44.  55.  E. 

Some  have  thought  it  was  on  a  plain  near  this  town 
that  Brutus  and  Caftius  were  defeated  by  Auguftus  and 
Mark  Anthony  ;  as  to  which,  fee  the  article  Rome. 
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PHILIP'PI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania  : 
twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Emboli. 

PHILIP'PI  (Henry),  a  learned  Jefuit,  was  a  native  of 
Luxemberg,  and  born  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Hubert’s  in 
the  Ardennes,  in  the  year  1575.  He  commenced  his  no¬ 
viciate  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  foon  diftinguilhed 
himfelfby  his  proficiency  in  the  various  departments  of 
academical  learning,  and  particularly  in  fcripture-hiftory 
and  chronology.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  he  taught  philofophy,  fcholaftic  divi¬ 
nity,  and  biblical  literature,  in  the  univerfities  of  Gratz 
in  Styria,  Vienna,  and  Prague.  For  fome  time  he  was 
re<5lor,  or  prefident,  of  the  college  belonging  to  the  Je- 
luits  at  Vienna.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  tutor  and 
confefibr  to  Ferdinand  III.  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe¬ 
mia  ;  in  whofe  fervice  he  died  at  Ratifbon  in  1636,  about 
the  age  of  61,  while  attending  his  royal  pupil  at  the  diet 
which  elected  him  king  of  the  Romans.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  great  number  of  works,  all  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
chronology;  among  which  are  the  following:  1.  Chrono¬ 
logic.!  Synopfis  facrorum  Temporum,  1624.  2.  Manuale 

Chronologicum  veteris  Teftamenti,  1635.  3.  Chronolo¬ 

gize  veteris  Teftamenti  accuratum  Examen,  1637. 

PHILIP'PIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Philippi. 

PEILIP'PIANS,  f.  The  inhabitants  of  Philippi;  the 
title  of  one  of  St.  Paul’s  Epiftles. 

PHILIP'PICS,  a  name  given  to  the  orations  of  Demof- 
thenes  againft  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  The  Philippics 
are  reckoned  the  mafter-pieces  of  that  great  orator: 
Longinus  quotes  many  inftances  of  the  fublime  from 
them;  and  points  out  a  thoufand  latent  beauties. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnafleus  ranks  the  Oration  on  the  Ha- 
lonefe  among  the  Philippics,  and  places  it  the  eighth  in 
order:  but,  though  his  authority  be  great,  yet  that  force 
and  majefty  wherein  Cicero  charadterizes  the  Philippics 
of  Demofthenes,  feem  to  exclude  the  oration  on  the  Ha- 
lonefe  out  of  the  number;  and  authorize  thealmoft  uni- 
verfal  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  rejedt  it  as  fpurious. 
Libanius,  Photius,and  others,  but  above  all  the  languid- 
nefis  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  lownefs  of  the  expreflions,  which 
reign  throughout  the  whole,  father  it  on  Hegefippus. 

Philippic  is  likewife  applied  to  the  fourteen  orations 
of  Cicero  againft  Mark  Anthony.  Cicero  himfelf  gave 
them  this  title  in  his  Epiftles  to  Brutus  ;  and  pofterity 
have  found  it  fo  juft,  that  it  has  been  continued  to  our 
times.  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  calls  the  fecond  the  “divine  Phi¬ 
lippic,”  and  witnefles  it  to  be  of  great  fame  ;  Confpicnce 
divinu  Philip  pica  famcc.  That  orator’s  entitling  his  laft 
and  moft  valued  orations  after  the  Philippics  of  Demof¬ 
thenes  fliows  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  them.  Cicero’s 
Philippics  colt  him  his  life;  Mark  Antony  having  been 
fo  irritated  with  them,  that,  when  he  arrived  at  the  tri¬ 
umvirate,  he  procured  Cicero’s  murder,  cut  off  his  head, 
and  ftuck  it  up  in  the  very  place  whence  the  orator  had 
delivered  the  Philippics. 

PHILIPPI'NA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guatimala.  Lat.  12.  50.  N.  Ion.  91.  30.  W. 

PHILIP'PINE,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  ftrongly 
fortified,  fituated  on  an  arm  of  the  Scheldt :  fifteen  miles 
eaft  of  Sluys. 

PHILIP'PINE  BA'Y,  or  Bahia  de  Corles,  a  bay  on 
the  fouth  coaft  of  Cuba.  Lat.  22.  N.  Ion.  83.  50.  W. 

PHILIP'PINES,  a  large  group  of  ifiands  of  Alia,  which 
lie  between  114  and  126  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and 
between  6  and  20  degrees  of  north  latitude;  about  300 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  China.  They  form  a  principal  divifion 
of  that  immenfe  Indian  Archipelago,  which  confifts  of 
fo  many  thoufand  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  the  largeft, 
and  many  of  them  the  richeft,  in  the  world.  The  Phi¬ 
lippines  form  the  northernmoft  duller  of  thefe  iflands, 
and  were  difcovered  by  the  famous  Ferdinand  Magellan, 
on  St.  Lazarus’s  day,  in  the  year  1521  ;  and,  in  honour 
of  that  faint,  he  called  them  the  Archipelago  of  St.  La¬ 
zarus.  He  took  poffeflion  of  them  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  but  happened  to  be  killed  in  a  Ikirmilh  he 


had  with  the  natives  of  one  of  them.  His  people,  how¬ 
ever,  arri  ved  afterwards  at  the  Moluccas,  or  Clove  iflands, 
where  they  left  a  colony,  and  returned  to  Spain  by  the 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  being  the  firft  perfons 
that  ever  failed  round  the  globe.  No  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Spaniards  to  fubdue  or  plant  thefe  Philippines 
until  the  year  1564,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  fon  of 
Charles  V.  when  Don  Louis  de  Velafco,  viceroy  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  fent  Michael  Lopez  Delagafpes  thither  with  a  fleet, 
and  a  force  fufficient  to  make  a  conqueft  of  thefe  iflands, 
which  he  named  the  Philippines,  in  honour  of  Philip  II. 
then  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  Manilla,  in  the  iflahd  of 
Lugon,  or  Luzonia,  was  the  ftation  chofen  for  the  capital 
of  this  new  eftablifliment.  The  chief  iflands  of  this  group 
are  Lugon,  the  capital  of  which  is  Manilla,  Mindanao, 
Palawan,  Mindoro,  Pani,  Buglas  or  Ifle  of  Negroes,  Zebu, 
Leyt  or  Leita,  and  Samar  or  Samal.  On  the  coaft  of  Zebu 
is  the  fmall  ifle  of  Madtan,  where  the  celebrated  navigator 
Magellan  was  flain.  See  an  account  of  thefe  iflands  under 
their  refpedtive  names.  The  other  little  iflands  might  be 
counted  by  hundreds.  This  great  and  extenfive  group 
prefents,  in  general,  many  volcanic  appearances,  and  moft 
of  the  ifles  abound  with  lava  and  volcanic  glafs,  fulphur, 
and  hot  fprings.  See  vol.  xiv.  p.  285. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  confift  of  Chinefe, 
Ethiopians,  Malays,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  Pintados  or 
Painted  People,  and  Meftees,  a  mixture  of  all  thefe. 
Their  perfons  and  habits  referable  thofe  of  the  feveral 
nations  whence  they  derive  their  origin  ;  only  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  the  features  of  the  blacks  of  thefe  iflands 
are  as  agreeable  as  thofe  of  the  white  people.  The  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  are  peopled  with  favages,  who  feem  to  be 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the  refemblance 
of  whofe  language  with  that  of  Malabar  renders  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  came  originally  from  that  part  of  India. 
Their  manner  of  living  is  merely  animal ;  and  they  have 
no  fixed  habitations.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  are 
more  civilized  ;  and  are  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  the 
Spanijh  religion.  A  remarkable  difference  was  obferved 
by  M.  le  Gentil  between  the  Spanilh  women  in  this  country 
and  the  Indian  females.  The  former  are  handfome,  and 
well-fliaped,  in  their  early  youth  ;  but,  as  foon  as  they 
have  palled  the  age  of  feventeen,  they  undergo  a  Angular 
metamorphofis.  Their  bellies  fwell  to  an  enormous  lize; 
their  breafts  hang  down  almoft  to  their  knees;  their 
countenance  changes,  and  their  features  grow  large  ;  in 
fhort,  they  become  highly  deformed.  The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  preferve,  for"  a  long  time,  the  delicacy  of  their 
features,  and  the  elegance  of  their  Ihape. 

There  is  not  a  foil  in  the  world  that  produces  greater 
plenty  of  all  things  for  life  than  the  Philippine  Iflands. 
Nor  can  any  country  appear  more  beautiful ;  for  there  is 
a  perpetual  verdure,  and  buds,  bloffoms,  and  fruit,  are 
found  upon  the  trees  all  the  year  round,  as  well  on  the 
mountains  as  in  the  cultivated  gardens.  Vail  quantities 
of  gold  are  walked  down  from  the  hills  by  the  rains,  and 
found  mixed  with  the  fand  of  their  rivers.  There  are  alfo 
mines  of  other  metals,  and  excellent  loadftones,  found 
here  ;  and  fuch  numbers  of  wild  buffaloes,  that  a  good 
huntfman  on  horfeback,  armed  with  a  fpear,  may  kill 
ten  or  twenty  in  a  day.  The  Spaniards  take  them  for 
their  hides,  which  they'fell  to  the  Chinefe  ;  and  their 
carcafes  ferve  the  mountaineers  for  food.  Their  woods 
alfo  abound  with  deer,  wild  hogs,  and  goats.  Of  the  laft, 
there  is  fuch  plenty  in  one  of  thefe  iflands,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  gave  it  the  name  of  Cabras.  Horfes  and  cows 
have  been  likewife  imported  into  thefe  iflands,  from  New 
Spain,  China,  and  Japan,  which  have  multiplied  confider- 
ably ;  but  the  flieep  that  were  brought  over  came  to 
nothing.  The  trees  produce  a  great  variety  of  gums 3 
one  kind,  which  is  the  commoneft,  by  the  Spaniards 
called  brea,  is  ufed  inftead  of  pitch  ;  of  the  others  fome  are 
medicinal,  others  odoriferous. 

In  thofe  iflands  are  monkeys  and  baboons  of  fuch  a 
fize,  as  to  defend  themfelves  if  attacked  by  men.  When 
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they  can  find  no  fruit  in  the  mountains,  they  go  down 
to  the  fea  to  catch  crabs  and  oyfters  ;  and,  that  the  oyfters 
may  not  clofe  and  catch  their  paws,  they  firft  put  in  a 
(tone  to  prevent  their  (hutting  clofe:  they  take  crabs  by 
putting  their  tail  in  the  holes  where  they  lie,  and  when 
the  crab  lays  hold  of  it,  they  draw  him  out.  There  are 
alfo  great  numbers  of  civet-cats  in  fome  of  the  iflands. 
The  bird  called  tavan,  is  a  black  fea-fowl,  fomething  lefs 
than  a  hen,  and  has  a  long  neck ;  it  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
fand  by  the  fea-fide,  forty  or  fifty  in  a  trench,  and  then 
covers  them,  and  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
They  have  likewife  the  bird  faligan,  which  builds  her 
neft  on  the  fides  of  rocks  :  this  is  a  fpecies  of  fwallow, 
the  nefts  of  which  are  fo  much  efteemed  in  the  eaft,  being 
a  kind  of  jelly  that  diflolves  in  warm  water.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  have  introduced  feveral  of  the  American  fruits, 
which  thrive  here  as  well  as  in  America  ;  the  cocoa  or 
chocolate-nut  particularly,  which  increafes  fo  that  they 
have  no  occafion  now  to  import  it  from  Mexico.  Here  is 
alfo  the  fountain-tree,  from  which  the  natives  draw  water; 
and  there  is  likewife  a  kind  of  cane,  by  the  Spaniards 
called  vaxuco,  which,  if  cut,  yields  fair  water  enough  for 
a  draught,  of  which  there  is  plenty  in  the  mountains, 
where  water  is  mod:  wanted.  The  orange,  lemon,  and 
feveral  other  trees,  bear  twice  a-year.  A  fprig,  when 
planted,  becomes  a  tree  and  bears  fruit  in  a  year’s  time; 
fo  that,  without  any  hyperbole,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  a 
more  luxuriant  verdant  foil  can  fcarcely  be  conceived. 
The  woods  are  filled  with  old,  large,  and  lofty,  trees,  and 
i'uch  as  yield  more  fultenance  to  man  than  is  to  be  found 
in  almoft  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Thefe  iflands, 
however,  befides  their  other  inconveniences,  of  which 
they  have  many,  are  fubjeft  to  earthquakes,  which 
often  prove  very  fatal.  See  Lu$on  and  Manilla.  Gen- 
til's  Voyage  dans  les  Mers  de  I’Inde,  J'ait  par  ordre  da  Hoi 
en  1761  et  1769.  Paris,  1781. 

PHILIP'PINES,  a  religious  fociety  of  young  women 
at  Rome,  fo  called  from  their  taking  St.  Philip  de  Neri 
for  their  prote&oY.  The  fociety  confifts  of  100  poor 
girls,  who  are  brought  up,  till  they  are  of  age  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  or  become  nuns,  under  the  diredtion  of  fome  reli¬ 
gious  women,  who  teach  them  to  read,  write,  and  work, 
and  inftrudt  them  in  the  duties  of  Chriftianity.  They 
wear  a  white  veil,  and  a  black  crofs  on  their  breafts. 

PHILIP'PINES  (New)-  See  Pelew  Islands. 

PHILIP'PISTS,  a  fedl  or  party  among  the  Lutherans  ; 
the  followers  of  Philip  Melandlhon.  He  had  ftrenuoufly 
oppofed  the  Ubiejuifs,  who  arofe  in  his  time;  and,  the 
difpute  growing  ftill  hotter  after  his  death,  the  univerfity 
of  Wirtemberg,  who  efpoufed  Melandfhon’s  opinion, 
were  called  by  the  Flacians,  who  attacked  it,  Philippi/ls. 

To  PHIL'IPPIZE,  v.n.  [from  philippic."]  To  declaim 
againft;  to  utter  or  write  invedfives. — I  know  they  fet 
him  [Dr.  Price]  upas  a  fort  of  oracle;  becaufe,  with  the 
belt  intentions  in  the  world,  he  naturally  philippises,  and 
chaunts  his  prophetick  long  in  exadl  unifon  with  their 
defigns.  Burke  on  the  Fr.  Revolution. 

PHILIPPOP'OLI.  See  Filippopoli.  We  are  told 
that  this  town  was  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  in 
March  1818. 

PHILIPPOP'OLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Thrace,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  fays 
that  it  recognized  Philip,  the  Ion  of  Amyntas,  for  its 
founder  or  its  reftorer.  It  was  fituated  on  the  Hebrus. — 
Alfo,  a  town  of  Arabia,  mentioned  in  the  adds  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon. 

PHILIPPOW',  a  town  of  Lithuania  :  forty  miles  weft 
of  Grodno. 

PHIL'IPS  (Fabian),  author  of  feveral  books  relating 
to  ancient  cultoms  and  privileges  in  England,  was  born 
at  Preftbury  in  Gloucefterlhire,  Sept.  28,  i6ot.  When 
very  young,  he  fpent  fome  time  in  one  of  the  inns  of 
Chancery,  and  went  from  thence  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  he  became  learned  in  the  law.  In  the  civil  wars, 
he  was  a  bold  aflertorof  the  king’s  prerogative;  and  was 


fo  ftrongly  attached  to  Charles  I.  that,  two  days  before 
that  monarch  was  beheaded,  he  wrote  a  proteftation 
againft  the  intended  execution,  and  caufed  it  to  be  prin¬ 
ted,  and  affixed  to  polls  in  all  public  places.  He  likewife 
publilhed,  in  1649,  4to.  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “  Veritas 
Inconcuffa;  or,  King  Charles  I.  no  Man  of  Blood,  but  a 
Martyr  for  his  People;”  which  was  reprinted  in  1660, 
8vo.  In  1663,  when  the  courts  ofjufticeat  Weftminfter, 
efpecially  the  chancery,  were  voted  down  by  Oliver’s  par¬ 
liament,  he  publilhed,  “  Confiderations  againft  the  diflol- 
ving  and  taking  them  away  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament.  He  was  for  fome  time  filazer  for 
London,  Middlefex,  Cambridgefliire,  and  Huntingdon- 
fliire  ;  and  fpent  much  money  in  fearching  records,  and 
writing  in  favour  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  only 
advantage  he  received  for  this  attachment  to  the  royal 
caufe  was,  the  place  of  one  of  the  commilfioners  for  re¬ 
gulating  the  law,  worth  200I.  per  annum,  which  only 
Lifted  two  years.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
when  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  tenures  was  depending 
in  parliament,  he  wrote  and  publilhed  a  book  to  Ihovv  the 
neceffity  of  preferving  them,  entitled,  “  Tenenda  non  tol- 
lenda;  or,  the  Neceffity  of  preferving  Tenures  in  capite, 
and  lay  knight’s-fervice,  which,  according  to  their  firft 
inftitution,  were,  and  are  yet,  a  great  part  of  the  faint 
populi,  See.  1 660,”  4to.  In  1663,  he  publilhed,  “The 
Antiquity,  Legality,  Reafon,  Duty,  and  Neceffity,  of  Pre¬ 
emption  and  Pourveyance  for  the  King,”  4to.  and  after¬ 
wards  many  other  pieces  upon  fubje6is  of  a  fimilar  kind. 
He  affifted  Dr.  Bates  in  his  Flenchus  Motuum ;  efpecially 
in  fearching  the  records  and  offices  for  t hat  work.  He 
died,  Nov.  17,  1690,  in  his  89th  year.  He  was  a  man 
well  acquainted  with  records  and  antiquities  ;  but  his 
manner  of  writingls  neither  clofe  nor  well  digefted.  He 
publilhed  a  political  pamphlet  in  1681,  entitled,  “  Ur  fa 
Major  et  Minor ;  (Lowing  that  there  is  no  fuch  Fear,  as 
is  fadtitioufly  pretended,  of  Popery  and  arbitrary 
Power.” 

PHIL'IPS  (Catharine),  an  Englifli  lady  of  great  wit 
and  accomplilhments,  but  chiefly  diftinguiflied  for  her 
Ikill  in  poetry,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Fowler, 
merchant,  born  at  London  in  January  1631,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  a  fchool  at  Hackney.  She  married,  while  very 
young,  James  Philips,  of  Cardigan,  efq.  and  went  with 
the  vifeountefs  of  Dungannon  into  Ireland,  where  ffie 
tranflated  Corneille’s  tragedy  of  Pompey  into  Engliffi, 
which  was  feveral  times  adted  there  with  great  applaule. 
She  tranflated  alfo  the  four  firft  adds  of  Horace,  another 
tragedy  of  Corneille,  the  fifth  being  done  by  fir  John 
Denham.  This  excellent  and  amiable  lady,  for  fuch  it 
feems  flie  was,  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  London,  the  22ft 
of  June  1664,  much  and  juftly  regretted;  “having  not 
left  (fays  Langbaine)  any  of  her  fex  her  equal  in  poetry. 
She  not  only  equalled  (adds  he)  all  that  is  reported  of  the 
poetefles  of  antiquity,  theLelbian  Sapphoand  the  Roman 
Sulpitia,  but  juftly  found  her  admirers  among  the  great- 
eft  poets  of  our  age.”  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  upon  her 
death.  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  had  addrefled  to  her  his 
“  Meafures  and  Offices  of  Friendlhip the  fecond  edition 
of  which  was  printed  in  1657,  i2mo.  She  alTumed  the 
name  of  Orinda.  In  1667  were  printed,  in  folio,  “  Poems 
by  the  moft  defervedly  admired  Mrs.  Catharine  Philips, 
the  matchlefs  Orinda.  To  which  is  added  Monfieur 
Corneille’s  Pompey  and  Horace,  tragedies.  With  feveral 
other  tranflations  from  the  French  and  her  pidture  be¬ 
fore  them,  engraven  by  Faithorne.  There  was  likewife 
another  edition  in  1678,  folio;  in  the  preface  of  which 
we  are  told,  that  “  ffie  wrote  her  familiar  letters  with 
great  facility,  in  a  very  fair  hand,  and  perfect  orthography; 
and,  if  they  were  collected  with  thole  excellent  difeourfes 
Ihe  wrote  on  feveral  fubjects,  they  would  make  a  volume 
much  larger  than  that  of  her  poems.”  In  1705,  a  fmall 
volume  of  her  letters  to  fir  Charles  Cotterel  was  printed, 
under  the  title  of  “  Letters  from  Orinda  to  Poliarchus.” 
The  editor  of  thefe  letters  tells  us,  that  “  they  were  the 
3  effect 
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effeft  of  an  happy  intimacy  between  herfelf  and  the  late 
famous  Poliarchus,  and  are  an  admirable  pattern  for  the 
pleading  correfpondence  of  a  virtuous  friendfflip.  They 
will  fufficiently  inftruft  us,  how  an  intercourfe  of  writing 
between  perfons  of  different  fexes  ought  to  be  managed 
■with  delight  and  innocence  ;  and  teach  the  world  not  to 
load  fuch  a  commerce  with  cenfure  and  detraftion,  when 
it  is  removed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  even  the  appearance 
of  guilt.” 

PHIL'IPS  (  Ambrofe),  was  defcended  from  a  very  an¬ 
cient  and  confiderable  family  of  that  name  in  Leicefter- 
fliire.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1671,  and  received 
his  education  at  Sr.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Pope  mentions  him,  in  the  trea- 
tife  on  the  Bathos,  as  a  zealous  Proteftant  deacon,  he 
feems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  church,  and  to  have 
taken  the  firff  orders  therein.  During  his  ftay  at  the 
■univerfity  he  wrote  his  Paftorals,  which  acquired  him  at 
the.  time  a  high  reputation,  concerning  the  merits  of 
which  the  critical  world  has  fince  been  much  divided. 
He  alfo,  in  1700,  publifned  a  life  of  John  Williams,  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  feal,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  archbifhop 
of  York,  in  the  reigns  of  king  James  and  Charles  I.  in 
which  are  related  fome  remarkable  occurrences  in  thofe 
tunes,  both  in  church  and  ftate ;  with  an  Appendix,  gi¬ 
ving  an  account  of  his  benefactions  to  St.  John’s  college. 
This  work.  Cibber  feems  to  imagine  Mr.  Philips  made  ufe 
of,  the  better  to  divulge  his  own  political  principles; 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  he  had  a  free  opportunity  of 
doing;  as  the  archbifhop,  who  is  the  hero  of  his  work, 
was  a  ftrong  opponent  to  the  high-church  meafures. 

When  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  came  to  London, 
he  became  a  conftant  attendant  at,  and  one  of  the  wits 
of,  Button’s  coff'ee-houfe,  where  he  obtained  the  friend¬ 
fhip  and  intimacy  of  many  of  the  celebrated  geniufes  of 
that  age,  more  particularly  of  fir  Richard  Steele,  who,  in 
the  firff  volume  of  his  Tatler,  hasinferted  a  little  poem 
of  Mr.  Philips’s,  which  he  calls  a  Winter  Piece,  dated 
from  Copenhagen,  and  addrefied  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  on 
which  he  beftows  the  higheft  encomiums  ;  and,  indeed, 
fo  much  juftice  is  there  in  thefe  his  commendations,  that 
even  Pope  himfelf,  who,  for  reafons  that  we  fhall  pre¬ 
sently  mention,  had  a  fixed  averfion  for  the  author,  while 
he  nffefred  to  defpife  his  other  works,  ufed  always  to  ex¬ 
cept  this  from  the  number. 

The  firff  diflike  which  Pope  conceived  againft  Philips, 
proceeded  from  that  jealoufy  of  fame  which  was  fo  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  charafter  of  that  great  poet ;  for  fir  Rich¬ 
ard  Steele,  who,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  was  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Philips,  had  taken  fo  ftrong  a  liking  to  the 
Paftorals  of  the  latter,  as  to  have  formed  a  defign  for  a 
critical  comparifon  of  them  with  thofe  of  Pope,  in  the 
conclufion  of  which,  the  preference  was  to  have  been 
given  to  Philips.  This  defign,  however,  coming  to 
Pope’s  knowledge,  added  to  the  foolifhly-exaggerated 
praifes  of  Tickel,  occafioned  the  very  curious  tranfaftion 
we  have  related  under  the  word  Pastoral,  vol.  xviii. 
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Philips  and  Pope  being  of  different  political  principles, 
was  another  caufe  of  enmity  between  them,  which  arofe 
at  length  to  fo  great  a  height,  that  the  former,  finding  his 
antagonift  two  hard  for  him  at  the  weapon  of  wit,  had 
even  determined  on  making  ufe  of  a  rougher  kind  of  ar¬ 
gument,  for  which  purpofe  he  went  fofaras  to  hang  up  a 
rod  at  Button’s  for  the  chaftifement  of  his  adverfary 
whenever  he  (ho  11  Id  come  thither;  which,  however,  Mr. 
Pope  declining  to  do,  avoided  the  argumentum  laculinum , 
in  which  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  found  himfelf  on  the 
wenkeft  fide  of  the  queftion.  Bsfides  Pope,  there  were 
Some  other  writers  who  have  written  in  burlefque  of 
Philips’s  poetry,  which  was  fingular  in  its  manner, 
and  not  difficult  to  imitate,  particularly  Mr.  Henry  Carey, 
•who,  by  fome  lines  in  Philips’s  ftyle,  and  which  were 
for  a  time  thought  to  be  Dean  Swift’s,  fixed  on  that  au¬ 
thor  the  name  of  Nam  by  Pamby;  and  Ifaac  Hawkins 


Browne,  in  his  poem  called  A  Pipe  of  Tobacco,  which- 
however  is  written  with  great  good  humour,  and,  though 
intended  to  burlefque,  is  by  no  means  defigned  to  ridicule, 
Mr.  Philips,  he  having  taken  the  very  fame  liberty  with 
Swift,  Pope,  Thomfon,  Young,  and  Cibber. 

That  Philips  was  an  authorby  profeffion,  feems  certain. 
He  tranflated  the  Perfian  Tales  for  Tonfon  the  bookfeller, 
and  was  reproached  with  having  “  worked  for  half  a 
crown.”  But,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  remarks,  “  the  book  is 
divided  into  many  Sections,  for  each  of  which  if  he  re¬ 
ceived  half  a  crown,  his  reward,  as  writers  then  were 
paid,  was  very  liberal.”  In  1712,  his  famous  tragedy  of 
the  Diftrefi'ed  Mother,  tranflated  and  adapted  from  Ra¬ 
cine’s  Andromaque,  was  performed  with  prodigious  ap- 
plaufe.  It  was  not  till'  nine  years  afterwards,  that  lie 
produced  his  two  other  tragedies ;  the  Briton,  1712,  and 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter,  1723;  both  afted  with 
little  fuccefs. 

Philips’s  circumftances  were  in  general,  through 
his  life,  not  only  eafy,  but  rather  affluent,  in  confequence 
of  his  being  connecied,  by  his  political  principles,  with 
perfons  of  great  rank  and  confequence.  He  was  con¬ 
cerned  with- Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  afterwards  archbifhop  of 
Armagh,  Richard  Weft,  chancellor  of  Ireland,  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Burnet,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Stevens,  in 
writing  a  feries  of  papers  called  t h e  Free  Thinker,  which 
were  all  publiffied  together  by  Mr.  Philips,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
In  the  latter  part  of. queen  Anne’s  reign,  he  was  fecre- 
tary  to  the  Hanover  Club;  a  fet  of  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  had  formed  an  aft’ociation  in  honour  of  that 
fucceffion,  and  for  the  fupport  of  its  interefts,  and  who 
ufed  particularly  to  diftinguiffl  in  their  toafts  fuch  of  the 
fair  fex  as  were  moft  zealoufly  attached  to  the  iiluftrious 
houfe  of  Brunfwick.  Philips’s  ftation  in  this  club,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  zeal  fflown  in  his  writings,  recommend¬ 
ing  him  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  new  government, 
he  was,  foon  after  the  acceflion  of  George  I.  put  into  the 
commiffion  of  the  peace;  and,  in  1717,  appointed  one  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  lottery:  and,  on  his  friend  Dr. 
Boulter’s  being  made  primate  of  Ireland,  he  accompanied 
that  prelate  acrofs  the  channel,  where  he  had  confider¬ 
able  preferments  beftowed  on  him,  and  was  elefted  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  houfe  of  commons  there,  as  reprefentative  for 
the  county  of  Armagh.  In  Sept.  1 734.  be  was  appointed 
regifter  of  the  prerogative-court  in  Dublin.  At  length, 
having  purchafed  an  annuity  for  life  of  400I.  he  came 
over  to  England  fome  time  in  the  year  1748;  but  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  fortune,  being  (truck  with  a  palfy,  of 
which  he  died  June  18,  1749,  in  his  feventy-eiglub  year, 
at  his  lodgings  near  Vauxhall.- 

PHIL'IPS  (John),  an  Englifli  poet,  born  in  1676  at 
Bampton  in  Oxfordlhire,  was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Stephen  Phi¬ 
lips,  archdeacon  of  Salop.  He  received  his  ciaffical  edu¬ 
cation  at  Winchefter-fchool,  where  he  gained  great  re¬ 
putation  by  bis  Greek  and  Latin  exercifies.  In  1694  he 
removed  to  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  where  he  fully  main¬ 
tained  the  ciaffical  diftinftion  he  had  acquired,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  efteem  of  feveral  eminent  literary  characters. 
Being  defigned  for  phyfic,  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  and  particularly  of  botany;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  engaged  in  profeffional  purfuits.  In  1703 
he  made  himfelf  known  to  the  public  by  the  poem  of 
“The  Splendid  Shilling,”  which  the  Tatler  ftyles  “the 
fineft  burlefque  poem  in  the  Englifli  language.”  The  re¬ 
putation  he  acquired  by  this  eft’ufion  was  the  caufe  of  his 
being  felefted  by  Harley  and  St.  John,  the  heads  of  the 
tory-party,  (for  all  was  party  then,)  to  celebrate  the  vic¬ 
tory  at  “  Blenheim,”  in  competition  with  Addifon,  the 
poet  of  the  whigs.  This  he  executed  in  a  poem  with  that 
title,  publiffied  in  1705,  which,  however,  does  not  feem 
to  have  added  much  to  his  fame.  His  didafric  poem  on 
“  Cyder,”  publ’fhed  in  1706,  is  his  principal  work,  and 
that  to  which  his  name  is  chiefly  alTociated.  It  became 
popular,  and  raifed  him  to  eminence  among  the  poets  of 
his  time.  A  Latin  Ode,  in  the  Horatian  ftyle,  addrefled 
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to  his  patron  St.  John,  in  return  for  a  prefent  of  wine 
and  tobacco,  was  the  only  additional  produftion  of  his 
mufe;  for  he  did  not  live  to  finifh  a  poem  which  he  had 
meditated  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  “  Laft  Day.”  He  was 
carried  off  by  a  pulmonary  diforder  at  his  mother’s  houfe 
in  Hereford,  in  February  1708,  in  his  32d  year,  to  the 
great  regret  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by 
the  modefty,  kindnefs,  and  blameieffnefs,  of  his  character. 
Befides  a  tablet  with  a  Latin  inscription,  in  Hereford  ca¬ 
thedral,  where  he  was  buried,  he  was  honoured  with  a  mo¬ 
nument  in  Weftminfter-ahbey,  erefted  by  lord -chancellor 
Harcourt,  with  a  long  and  claffical  epitaph  in  Latin 
compofed  by  Atterbury.  His  friend  Edmund  Smith, 
author  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  alfo  wrote  an  elegant 
copy  of  verfes  to  his  memory.  The  “  Splendid  Shilling” 
and  the  “  Cyder”  of  Philips  are  ft  ill  read  with  pleafure. 
In  both,  the  Miltonic  verfe  and  diftion  are  imitated  ;  in 
the  fi r ft,  for  a  comic  effect,  by  contrafting  the  Solemnity 
of  the  ftyle  with  the  humorous  levity  of  the  Subject;  in 
the  fepond,  for  the  purpcfe  of  elevating  a,  topic  taken 
from  common  life.  And  Dr.  Johnfon  adds,  “  To  the 
poem  on  Cyder,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Georgies, 
may  be  given  this  peculiar  praife,  that  it  is  grounded  in 
truth  ;  that  the  precepts  which  it  contains  are  exaft  and 
juft  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  at  once  a  book  of  entertain¬ 
ment  and  of  Science.  This  I  was  told  by  Miller,  the  great 
gardener  and  botaniff,  whole  expreffion  was,  that  “  there 
were  many  books  written  on  the  f.tne  fubjeft  in  profe, 
which  do  not  contain  fo  much  truth  as  that  poem.” 

PHILLIPS  (R.)  This  writer’s  name  is  mentioned  by 
Coxeter,  as  author  of  a  Series  of  poetical  dories,  printed 
in  <j.to.  1683,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Victory  of  Cupid 
o\er  the  Gods  and  Goddelfes;”  and  of  one  tragedy  enti¬ 
tled  Fatal  Inconftancy,  4to.  1701. 

PHIL'IPS  (William).  Whether  this  gentleman  was  a 
natiye  of  Ireland  or  not,  is  not  ascertained;  but  Jacob 
has  informed  us,  that  he  was  educated  in  that  kingdom, 
and  that  he  wrote,  1.  The  Revengeful  Queen,  a  tragedy, 
4*0.  1698.  Mears  aferibes  to  him  another  tragedy,  2. 
Alcamenes  and  Menelippa. 

The  compiler  of  Whincop’s  Catalogue  afterwards  gives 
us  the  name  of  another  gentleman,  wdiom  he  ftyles 

Captain  William  Philips,  which  gentleman,  heinforms 
us,  was  the  author  of,  3.  Hibernia  freed,  a  tragedy,  1722. 
4.  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  a  comedy.  5.  Belifarius,  a  tra¬ 
gedy ;  8vo.  1724. 

As  we  have  reafon  to  believe  the  author  of  the  firfl 
piece  to  have  been  an  Irifhman,  and  that  the  Second  and 
third  have  an  apparent  reference  to  that  country,  it  ap¬ 
pears  probable  that  thefe  authors  are  one  and  the  fame 
perfon.  The  only  objection  to  that  opinion  is,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  time  between  1698,  the  date  of  the  firfl  play,  and 
1722,  which  is  that  affixed  to  the  earliefl  of  the  other.  But, 
as  we  find  a  difference  only  in  the  title  of  the  gentleman 
at  the  Several  periods,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
Revengeful  Queen  might  have  been  written  before  the 
author  had  taken  on  himfeif  the  military  profeffion,  the 
employment  of  which  might  put  a  Stop  to  that  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  niuSes,  which  afterwards,  in  times  of  peace 
and  recefs  from  martial  bufinefs,  he  could  not  avoid  in¬ 
dulging  himfeif  by  returning  to.  This  author  died  Dec. 
12,  1734. 

PHIL'IPS  (John).  This  name  is  put  to  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  farces,  none  of  which  was  ever  added.  The  firfl 
two  of  them,  however,  are  written  entirely  on  party- 
fubjefts,  and  at  a  time  when  every  aft  of  zeal  Shown  for  the 
interefl  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover  met  with  a  generous  re¬ 
turn.  Mr.  Chetwood  has  informed  us,  that  the  author 
received  a  handfome  prefent  from  the  government  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  them.  The  compiler  of  Whincop’s  Cata¬ 
logue  Seems  to  furmife,  that  this  name  of  Philips  was  not 
a  real,  but  only  an  affiliated,  one ;  and  Ctirll,  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  to  the  play  of  The  Maid’s  the  Miftrefs,  aferibes 
them  to  Dr.  Sewell.  But  on  wdiat  ground  this  fuppofition 
and  affertion  are  built,  does  not  appear,  nor  can  a  reafon 
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eafily  be  Suggefled,  why  an  author,  who  only  wrote  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  fucceSsful  party,  Should  be  afraid  or  afliamed 
of  as  openly  declaring  his  name  as  his  opinions.  But 
perhaps,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  he  did  not  know  which 
would  be  the  fucceSsful  party. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  titles  of  the  pieces,  published 
under  his  name,  are  as  follow:  1.  Earl  of  Mar  marr’d, 
8vo.  1715,  1716.  2.  Pretender’s  Flight,  8vo.  1716,  3. 

Inquifition,  8vo.  1717. 

PHIL'IPS  (Thomas).  This  author  produced  two 
dramas,  entitled,  1.  Love  and  Glory,  a  mafque;  1734. 
2.  The  Rival  Captains,  a  ballad  opera;  1736.  He  died 
March  8,  1739. 

PHIL'IPS  (Edward).  Of  this  gentleman  we  can  trace 
nothing  further  than  his  name;  that  he  was  of  Cam¬ 
bridge;  and  that  he  produced  five  little  dramatic  pieces, 
entitled,  1.  The  Chambermaid,  8vo.  1730.  2.  The 

Mock  Lawyer,  1733  3.  The  Livery  Rake  and  Country 

Lafs,  1733.  4.  The  Royal  Chace,  or  Merlin’s  Cive,  1736. 

5.  Britons  Strike  home,  or  the  Sailor’s  Rehearfal,  1739. 
For  the  five  laft  of  the  articles  Philips,  we  are  entirely 
indebted  to  the  Biographia  Dranw.tica. 

PHIL'IPSBURG,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  the  grand  du¬ 
chy  of  Baden,  near  the  Rhine.  It  was  formerly  called 
Udenheim;  but,  being  purchafed  by  the  bifhop,  it  was  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  fortified.  Proteftants  and  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  enjoy  a  free  exercife  of  their  religion  :  five 
miles  fouth  fouth-eaft  of  Spire,  and  fifteen  eall  of  Landau. 

PHIL'IPSBURG,  a  town  of  New  York:  twenty-five 
miles  north  cf  New  York. 

PHIL'IPSBURG,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey^on  the  De¬ 
laware  :  thirty-five  miles  W'eft  of  Morriftown. 

PHIL'IPSBURG,  a  town  of  York-county,  in  Maine; 
wdth  1427  inhabitants. 

PHIL'IPSTADT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Warmeland,  Surrounded  with  lakes  and  mountains. 
It  was  built  by,  and  had  its  charter  of  privileges  from, 
Charles  IX.  who  called  it  after  the  name  of  his  fon  Charles- 
Philip.  When  this  town  was  confumed  by  fire,  in  1694, 
its  privileges  were  revoked,  and  the  inhabitants  included 
under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  provincial  court.  But,  in 
1720,  it  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  trading-place  ;  and  a 
jufticiary,  with  an  afiiftant,  was  alfo  appointed  to'prefide 
in  the  court  of  judicature  that  was  erefted  here.  In  the 
year  1775  it  was  again  confumed  by  fire,  but  has  been 
Since  rebuilt.  It  is  thirty  miles  norrh-eaft  of  Carlftadt. 
Lat.  59. 40.  N.  Ion.  13.  27.  E. 

PHIL'IPSTAL.  See  Creutzburg. 

PHIL'IPSTOWN.  See  Killadery,  vol.  xi. 

PHILIS'TzEA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  country  of 
the  Philistines  ;  which  lay  along  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Joppa  to  the  boundary  of  Egypt,  and  extending  to 
inland  places  not  far  from  the  coaft.  Palajlini,  the  peo¬ 
ple;  ' Palceftina,  the  country  (Jofeplnis)  ;  which  after¬ 
wards  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land  and  its 
inhabitants.  See  the  article  Palestine,  vol.  xviii. 

The  Philistines  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
leftine,  well  known  in  facred  hiftory.  Thefe  people  are 
fometimes  called  in  Scripture  Cherethites  and  Caphtorims . 
The  earlier  part  of  their  hiftory  is,  like  that  of  moft  other 
nations,  very  obfeure  and  uncertain.  The  authors  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory  tell  us,  that  they  were  defcended  partly 
from  the  Cafluhim,  and  partly  from  the  Caphtorim,  both 
from  the  loins  of  Mizraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  the  fon  of 
Noah.  Mofes  tells  11s  (Dent.  ii.  23.)  that  they  drove  out 
the  Avims  even  to  Azzah,  where  they  fettled  ;  but  when 
this  happened  cannot  be  determined.  On  the  whole, 
however,  our  learned  authors  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
the  Cafluhim  and  Caphtorim,  from  whom  the  Philiftines 
are  defcended,  came  originally  from  Egypt,  and  called  the 
country  which  they  had  conquered  by  their  own  name. 
Many  interpreters,  however,  think,  that  Caphtor  was  but 
another  name  for  Cappadocia ,  which  they  imagine  to  have 
been  the  original  country  of  the  Philiftines.  But  Calmer, 
in  a  particular  differtation  prefixed  to  the  Firfl  Book  of 
B  b  Samuel, 
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Samuel,  endeavours  to  fliow  that  they  were  originally  of 
the  ifle  of  Crete.  The  reafons  which  led  him  to  think 
that  Caphtor  is  the  ifle  of  Crete  are  as  follow  :  The  Phi- 
liftines  were  ttrangers  in  Paleftine,  as  appears  in  various 
parts  of  Scripture ;  fuch  as  Gen.  x.  14.  Deut.  ii.  23.  Jer. 
xlvii.  4.  and  Amosix.  7.  whence  the  Septuagint  always 
tranflate  this  name  Strangers.  Their  proper  name  was 
Cherethims,  for  Ezekiel  (xxv.  16.)  fpeaking  againfl  the 
Philiftines,  has  thefe  words,  “  I  wdllftretch  out  mine  hand 
upon  the  Philiftines,  and  I  will  cut  off  the  Cherethims, 
and  deftroy  the  remnant  of  the  fea-coaft.”  Zephaniah 
(ii.  5.)  inveighing  againfl:  the  fame  people,  fays,  “Wo 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coafts,  the  nation  of  the 
Cherethites.”  And  Samuel  (Book  I.  xxx.  14.)  fays  that 
the  Amalekites  made  an  irruption  into  the  country  of 
the  Cherethites,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Philiftines,  as  the 
l'equel  of  the  difcourfe  proves.  And  afterwards  the 
kings  of  Judah  had  foreign  guards  called  the  Cherethites 
and  Pelethites,  who  were  of  the  number  of  the  Philiftines  ; 
(2  Sam.  xv.  18.)  The  Septuagint,  under  the  name 
Cherethites,  underftood  the  Cretans;  and  by  Cheritli  they 
underftood  Crete.  Betides,  the  Scripture  lays,  that  the 
Philiftines  came  from  the  ifle  of  Caphtor.  Now  we  fee 
no  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean  wherein  the  marks  whereby 
the  Scripture  deferibes  Caphtor  and  Cherethim  agree 
better  than  in  the  ifle  of  Crete.  The  name  Cretim  or  Che¬ 
rethim  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Cretenfes.  The  Cretans 
are  one  of  the  molt  ancient  and  celebrated  people  which 
inhabited  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  been  produced  originally  out  of  their  own 
foil.  This  ifland  was  w'ell  peopled  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer  calls  it  “the  ifland  with  a  hundred 
cities.”  The  city  of  Gaza  in  Paleftine  went  by  the  name 
of  Mina  a,  becaufe  Minos  king  of  Crete,  coming  into  that 
country,  called  this  ancient  city  by  his  own  name. 

Whether  thefe  arguments  are  convincing,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  determine  ;  but  Wells  does  not  think  they  are,  as 
lie  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  authors  of  the  Univer- 
fal  Hiftory,  who  fay,  that  Coptus,  the  name  of  an  old  city 
of  Egypt,  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Caphtor.  It  is 
not,  however,  of  great  importance  to  determine  whether 
they  came  from  Crete,  from  Cappadocia,  or  from  Egypt: 
they  had  certainly  been  a  conliderable  time  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  when  Abraham  arrived  there,  A. M.  2083.  They 
were  then  a  very  powerful  people,  were  governed  by  kings, 
and  in  pofleflion  of  feveral  confiderable  cities.  The  race 
of  kings  then  in  power  were  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Abimelcch,  which  fignifies  Father  and  King.  This  race, 
however,  was  but  of  ftiort  duration  ;  for  their  monarchy 
became  an  ariftocracy  of  five  lords,  who  were,  as  far  as  we 
can  difeover,  partly  independent  of  each  other,  though 
they  aided  in  concert  for  the  common  caufe.  This  form 
of  government  was  again  fucceeded  by  another  race  of 
kings,  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  Achijh,  though  they 
alfo  bore  that  of  Abimelcch.  The  Philiftines  appear  to 
have  been  a  very  warlike  people,  induftrious,  and  lovers 
of  freedom  ;  they  did  not  circumcife,  and  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  hiftory  held  adultery  in  the  greateft  ab¬ 
horrence.  “  Their  character  (fay  the  authors  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory)  muft  be  confidered  at  different  periods ; 
for  we  may  lay  they  were  not  always  the  fame  people.  In 
the  days  of  Abraham  and  Ifaac,  they  were  without  all 
doubt  a  righteous  and  hofpitable  nation  ;  but  afterwards 
a  revolution  in  government,  religion,  and  morals,  may 
have  enfued.  From  thenceforward  they  became  like 
other  idolatrous  nations;  the  fame  enormities  crept  in 
and  prevailed  among  them.  They  are  conftantly  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture  as  ftrangers  ;  and,  though  pofleffed  of 
a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  Land  of  Promife,  yet 
God  did  not  command  them  to  be  driven  out,  they  being 
Egyptians  by  defeent,  and  not  original  natives,  whofe 
land  only  was  promifed  to  Abraham  and  his  feed.  Their 
arrogance  and  ambition  were  great ;  and  fo  irreconcil¬ 
able  was  their  enmity  to  the  Ifraelites,  that  one  would 
be  almoft  tempted  to  think  they  were  created  on  purpofe 


to  be  a  thorn  in  their  tides ;  for,  though  the  hand  of  God 
was  evidently  againfl  them  feveral  times,  and  particularly 
when  they  detained  the  ark,  yet  they  hardened  their  hearts, 
and  clofed  their  eyes  againfl  convidtion.  They  feem  to 
have  entertained  a  very  fond  veneration  for  their  deities, 
in  wrhich  they  perfifted,  though  they  were  eye-witneffes 
of  the  fhame  and  ignominy  which  befel  them  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  captive  ark  ;  nay,  they  were  fo  biaffed  in  their 
favour,  as  to  imagine  that  their  gods  might  prevail  againfl 
Him  who  had  in  fo  glaring  a  manner  put  them  to  fhame 
and  difgrace.  They  were  much  engaged  in  trade  ;  which, 
confidering  their  fituation,  they  may  have  exercifed  from 
the  beginning;  but,  by  the  acceflion  of  the  fugitive  Edo¬ 
mites  in  David’s  time,  they  rofe  to  fo  great  a  reputation 
as  merchants,  that  the  Greeks,  it  feems,  preferred  them 
to  all  other  nations  in  that  refpedl,  and  from  them  called 
all  the  country  bordering  on  theirs  Palejline.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  fo  different  from  that  fpoken  by  the  He¬ 
brews  as  to  caufe  any  difficulty  for  them  to  converfe  toge¬ 
ther,  as  will  be  perceived  by  their  intercourfe  with  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Ifaac;  fo  that,  in  all  this  region,  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions  fpoke  one  and  the  fame  tongue,  perhaps  with  fome  va¬ 
riation  of  dialedl.  They  had  doubtlefs  the  arts  and  fei- 
ences  in  common  with  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious 
among  their  contemporaries,  and  perhaps  fome  of  them 
in  greater  perfeftion.  .  They  had  giants  among  them  ;  but 
whetherthey  were  originally  of  the  breed  of  the  Anakims, 
who  retired  hither  when  they  were  expelled  from  Hebron, 
or  were  fprung  from  accidental  births,  is  not  eafily  deter¬ 
mined.  We  muft  not  forget,  that  the  invention  of  the 
bow  and  arrow  is  aferibed  to  this  people. 

“Their  religion  was  different  at  different  times  ;  under 
their  firft  race  of  kings,  they  ufed  the  fame  rites  wdth  the 
Hebrews.  Abimelech,  in  t he  fin  he  had  like  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  with  Sarah,  through  Abraham’s  timidity,  was  fa¬ 
voured  with  a  divine  admonition  from  God  ;  and,  by  his 
fpeech  and  behaviour  at  that  time,  it  feems  as  if  he  had 
been  ufed  to  converfe  with  the  deity.  In  after-times, 
they  fell  intoendlefs  fuperftitions,  and  different  kinds  of 
idolatry;  each  of  the  principal  or  five  cities  feemed  to 
have  an  idol  of  its  own.  Mama;  Marnas,  or  Marnafh, 
was  worftiipped  at  Gaza,  and  is  laid  to  have  migrated  into 
Crete,  and  to  have  become  the  Cretan  Jupiter.  Dagon 
was  worftiipped  at  Azotus ;  he  feems  to  have  been  the 
greateft,  the  moft  ancient,  and  moft  favourite,  god  they 
had  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  he  perhaps  fubfffted 
thelongeftof  any  that  did  not  ftraggle  out  of  the  country. 
To  him  they  aferibed  the  invention  of  bread-corn,  or  of 
agriculture,  as  his  name  imports.  We  cannot  enter  into 
the  common  notion  of  his  being  reprefented  as  a  mon- 
fter,  half-man,  half-fifh  ;  ndr  confequently  into  another, 
almoft  as  common,  that  he  is  the  fame  with  the  Syrian 
goddefs  Derceto,  who,  we  are  told,  was  reprefented  un¬ 
der  fome  fuch  mixed  form.  Our  opinion  is,  that  this 
idol  was  in  fhape  wholly  like  a  man  ;  for  we  read  of  his 
head,  his  hands,  and  his  feet.  Fie  flood  in  a  temple  at 
Azotus,  and  had  priefts  of  his  own  who  paid  him  a  very 
conllant  attendance.  Next  to  Dagon  was  Baalzebub  the 
godofEkron.  In  the  text  of  the  New  Teftament  he  is 
called  Baalzebub,  and  the  prinee  of  devils.  His  name  is 
rendered  “lord  of  flies ;”  which  by  fome  is  held  to  be  a 
mock  appellation  beftowed  on  him  by  the  Jews  ;  but 
others  think  him  fo  ftyled  by  his  worfhippers,  as  Hercules 
Apomyios,  and  others,  were,  from  his  driving  thofe  in¬ 
fers  away  ;  and  urge,  that  Ahaziah,  in  his  fickr.efs, 
would  fcarcely  have  applied  to  him,  if  his  name  had  car¬ 
ried  in  it  any  reproach.  But  it  muft  be  remembered,  it 
is  the  facred  hiftorian  that  makes  ufe'of  that  contemptu¬ 
ous  term  in  derilion  ;  whereas  the  idolatrous  monarch, 
who  was  one  of  his  votaries,  might  call  him  by  his  com¬ 
mon  name,  fuppofed  to  have  been  Baal-zebaoth,  “  the 
lord  of  armies,”  or  Baal-Jhamim,  “  lord  of  heaven,”  or 
fome  other  bordering  on  Baal-zebub.  Not  to  dwell  on 
this  obfeurity,  it  appears  that  he  became  an  oracle  of  the 
higheft  repute  for  omnifcience  and  veracity;  that  he  had 
3  priefts 
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priefts  of  his  own  ;  and  that  he,  in  the  middle  times  at 
lead,  was  much  fought  after  by  thofe  who  were  anxious 
about  futurity.  Derceto  we  take  certainly  to  have  been 
the  goddefs  of  Afcalon  ;  but  we  are  fupported  by  profane 
authority,  without  the  lead  countenance  from  Scripture. 
Gath  is  ieemingly  the  only  city  of  all  the  five  unprovided 
■with  a  deity;  wherefore,  as  the  Scripture  declares  that 
Afiitaroth,  or  Adarte,  was  worfhipped  by  this  people,  we 
are  ready  to  place  her  at  Gath,  and  the  rather,  as  this  of 
all  their  cities  may  have  had  mod  communication  with 
Sidon.  To  fpeak  in  general  concerning  their  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  is  all  we  can  do,  they  feem 
to  have  eredled  very  large  and  fpacious  temples,  or  very 
wide  halls,  for  the  celebration  of  their  folemn  feafons  and 
fedivals,  (for  fuch  they  furely  had ;)  their  religious  of¬ 
fices  were  attended  with  much  pomp,  and  a  great  con- 
courfe  from  all  parts;  and  they  prefented  their  gods  with 
the  chief  part  of  their  fpoil,  and  carried  them  about  with 
them  when  they  went  to  war.” 

Although  this  extraordinary  people  were  not  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  number  of  nations  devoted  to  extermina¬ 
tion,  and  whole  territory  the  Lord  had  abandoned  to  the 
Hebrews,  nor  were  of  the  curfed  feed  of  Canaan  ;  Jofliua 
did  not  forbear  to  give  their  lands  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
to  fet  upon  them  by  command  from  the  Lord,  becaufe 
they  pofleffed  a  country  which  was  promifed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God.  (Jofh.  xv.  45 — 47.  and  xiii.  2,  3.)  But  thefe 
conquefts  of  Jofliua  mult  have  been  ill  maintained,  lince 
under  the  Judges,  under  Saul,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  David,  the  Philiftines  opprelfed  the  Ifraelites. 
True  it  is,  Shamgar,  Samfon,  Samuel,  and  Saul,  made 
head  againlt  them,  but  did  not  reduce  their  power;  and 
they  continued  independent  down  to  the  reign  of  David, 
who  fubjedted  them  to  his  government.  They  continued 
in  fubjedlion  to  the  kings  of  Judah  down  to  the  reign  of 
Jehoram,  fon  of  Jehoftiaphat ;  that  is,  for  about  246  years. 
However,  Jehoram  made  war  againlt  them,  and  probably 
reduced  them  to  his  obedience  again  ;  becaufe  it  is  ob- 
ferved  in  Scripture,  that  they  revolted  again  from  Uzziah, 
and  that  this  prince  kept  them  to  their  duty  during  the 
time  of  his  reign  ;  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16.  and  xxvi.  6,  7.) 
During  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  Phililtines 
made  great  havoc  in  the  territories  of  Judah  ;  but  his  fon 
and  fuccelfor  Hezekiah  fubdued  them  ;  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
18.  and  2  Kings  xviii.  8.)  Laftly,  they  regained  their 
full  liberty  under  the  latter  kings  of  Judah  ;  and  we  may 
fee  by  the  menaces  denounced  againlt  them  by  the  pro¬ 
phets  Ifaiah,  Amos,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel, 
that  they  brought  a  thoufand  hardlhips  and  calamities 
upon  the  children  of  Ifrael;  for  which  cruelties  God 
threatened  to  punifli  them.  Efarhaddon  befieged  Alhdod  or 
Azoth,  and  took  it;  (Ila.  xx.  1.)  and,  according  to  Herodo¬ 
tus,  Pfammeticus  king  of  Egypt  took  the  fame  city  aftera 
fiege  of  twenty- nine  years.  There  is  great  probability 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  fubdued  the  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  Egyptians,  and  other  nations  bordering  upon 
the  Jews,  reduced  alfo  the  Philiftines.  After  this  they 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Perfians  ;  then  under  that 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  deftroyed  the  city  of  Gaza, 
the  only  city  of  Phoenicia  that  durft  oppofe  him.  After 
the  perfecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Afmonseans 
fubjedted  under  their  obedience  feveral  cities  of  the  Phi¬ 
liftines  ;  and  Tryphon  gave  to  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  the 
government  of  the  whole  coalt  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Tyre  as  far  as  Egypt,  which  included  all  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Philiftines.  What  became  of  them  at  laft  may 
be  belt  learned  from  the  threats  of  the  prophets,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Zephaniah,  who  paints  their  deftrudlion  in  very 
lively  colours  :  “Gaza  lhall  be  forfaken,  and  Alkelou  a 
defolation  ;  they  (hall  drive  out  Alhdod  at  the  noon  day, 
and  Ekron  lhall  be  rooted  up.  Wo  unto  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fea-coafts,  the  nation  of  the  Cherethites!  the  word 
of  the  Lord  is  againft  you  :  O  Canaan,  the  land  of  the 
Philiftines,  I  will  deftroy  thee,  that  there  lit  a  1 1  be  no  in¬ 
habitant ;  and  the  fea-coafts  lhall  be  dwellings  and  cot- 
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tages  for  fliepherds,  and  folds  for  flocks.”  Zeph.  ii.  4 — 6- 
Joel  iii.  Amos  i.  Jerem.  xlvii.  Ezek.  xxv.  Zech.  ix. 
5.  Anc.  Univ.  Hifi. 

PHILIS'TUS,  an  eminent  hiftorian  of  antiquity,  was, 
according  to  fome,  a  native  of  Naucratis,  according  to 
others,  of  Syracufe.  He  was  born  about  431  B.  C.  and 
was  liberally  educated  by  his  father  Archomenides,  who 
fent  him  to  Athens,  where  he  ftudied  under  Ifocrates  and 
the  poet  Evenus.  Fixing  his  abode  at  Syracufe,  he  pro¬ 
moted  the  fchemes  of  Dionyfius  the  elder  to  overthrow 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  was  placed  by  him  in  the 
important  poll:  of  governor  of  the  citadel.  That  prince 
even  connived  at  the  criminal  intercourfe  which  Philiftus 
maintained  with  his  mother;  but,  upon  the  difcovery  of 
a  fecret  marriage  which  he  had  contracted  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dionyfius’s  brother  Leptines,  the  tyrant  banilhed 
both  him  and  his  father-in-law.  Philiftus  retired  to 
Adria,  where  he  employed  his  leifure  in  compofinga  his¬ 
tory  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  reign  of  Dionyfius.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  banifliment  till  after  the  acceflion  of  Dionyfius 
the  younger,  when  he  was  recalled  upon  the  perfuafion 
of  thofe  courtiers  who  were  jealous  of  the  influence  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  virtuous  Dion,  and  his  friend  the  philofo- 
pher  Plato,  who  had  been  invited  to  the  Syracufan  court. 
Philiftus,  by  working  upon  the  fufpicious  temper  of  Dio¬ 
nyfius,  procured  the  exile  of  Dion,  and  brought  himfelf 
into  high  favour  by  his  tyrannical  maxims.  When  Dion 
returned  with  an  armed  force  to  refcue  his  country  from 
tyranny,  Philiftus  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet  appointed 
to  oppofe  him.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the 
royal  fleet  was  defeated,  and  Philiftus  was  made  prifoner, 
who  was  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  B.  C.  357.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  abilities,  but  his  memory  is  ftigma- 
tized  for  the  bad  ufe  he  made  of  his  talents.  He  wrote 
feveral  works,  but  was  chiefly  famous  for  his  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Sicily,”  in  five  books,  his  “  Hiftory  of 
Dionyfius  the  Elder,”  in  three  books,  and  that  of  part 
of  the  reign  of  Dionyfius  the  Younger,  in  two  books. 
In  his  ftyle  he  was  an  imitator  of  Thucydides; 
but  his  purpofe  of  flattering  tyrants  debarred  him  from 
the  elevation  of  fentiment  displayed  by  the  Athenian. 
His  hiftories,  ho  wever,  were  in  much  efteeni,  and  were 
long  preferved  in  libraries.  Cicero  fpeaks  of  them  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Quintus;  but  no  part  of  them  has 
reached  modern  times. 

PHIL'LACK,  a  village  and  parifh  in  Cornwall,  about 
fix  miles  weft  of  Cambourne,  and  about  five  miles  eaft  of 
St.  Ive’s.  In  this  parifh  is  the  port  of  Hayle,  in  which 
port  is  the  copper-houfe  belonging  to  the  Cornifh  copper- 
company.  This  company  imports  prodigious  quantities 
of  coal,  hemp,  timber,  iron,  &c.  for  the  ufe  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mines,  and  adjacent  country,  and  exports  large 
quantities  of  fine  copper.  Mr.  John  Edwards,  one  of 
the  firm,  and  chief  director  of  the  works,  has  eredted  an 
elegant  houfe  for  his  refidence  on  the  north-weft  fide  of 
the  port,  almoft  oppofite  the  copper- works.  Near  the 
copper- works  a  number  of  good  houfes  are  built  for  the 
refidence  of  the  agents,  fervants,  workmen,  and  perfons 
in  trade.  There  is  alfo,  at  the  fame  place,  a  methodill  meet- 
ing-houfe,  of  a  circular  form,  built  with  the  drofs,  or 
flag,  taken  from  the  fmelting-copper. 

About  one  mile  eaft  of  the  copper-works  is  the  village 
of  Angarrack,  where  theyfmelt  great  quantities  of  black 
tin,  and  refine  it  into  white.  About  one  mile  to  the  fouth 
or  Angarrack  is  Nanpufcah. 

St.  Erth  parifh  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  fouth  of 
Phillack,  about  five  miles  north  of  Marazion,  and  about 
five  miles  and  a  half  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Ive’s.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north-weft  by  a  part  of  the  port  of  Hayle,  and  has 
ar  elegant  bridge  acrofs  Hayle-river,  near  the  church- 
town.  Alfo  near  the  church-town  are  rolling-mills  for 
flatting  fine  copper  to  any  degree  of  thinnefs  required, 
for  the  making  of  copper  utenfils,  roofing  houfes,  or 
any  other  purpofe.  Thefe  belong  to,  and  are  under  the 
diredtion  of,  the  Cornifh.  copper-company.  At  the  north¬ 
ern 
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erti  extremity  of  the  parifh,  in  an  avenue  of  the  port  of 
Playle,  is  the  foundry,  where  are  call  all  kinds  of  iron 
and  brafs  utenfils.  In  the  fouthern  part  of  the  faid  pa- 
rifli,  about  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Carnbourne,  and 
about  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Marazion,  in  the  great 
road  leading  from  Cambonrne  thither,  is  Gurling,  an 
elegant  villa,  the  refidenceof  Capt.  Babb.  Treloweth,  a 
tin  fmelting-houfe,  is  one  mile  weft  of  Hayle  river,  and 
fix  miles  north  of  Penzance,  where  vaft  quantities  of 
black  tin  are  fmelted  and  refined  to  white.  Wilkes's  Bri- 
tijh  Dire&oryi  vol.  ii. 

PHIL'LEIGH,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  five  miles  from 
Grampound. 

PHIL'LIPS’s  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  difcovered  in  1804.  by  Mr.  John  Turnbull,  who 
named  it  thus  “  in  compliment  to  the  late  fheriff  of  Lon¬ 
don,  fir  Richard  Phillips;”  and  he,  in  his  review  of  Mr. 
Turnbull’s  book,  candidly  confefler,  that,  “for  any  fer- 
vices  rendered  to  him  by  humanity  in  executing  the  du¬ 
ties  of  an  important  public  office,  heJias  received  more 
diftindtion  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  than  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  but  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  fave  in  his 
own  country  !”  Lat.  16.  24..  S.  Ion.  143.  57.  W. 

PHIL'LIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  of  Thrace, 
in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Pagaeus. 

PHIL'LYR  A,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  beloved  by  Saturn. 
The  god,  to  efcape  from  the  vigilance  of  Rhea,  changed 
himfelf  into  a  horfe,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Pbillyra,  by 
whom  he  had  a  fon,  half  a  man  and  half  a  horfe,  called 
Chiron.  Phiilyra  was  fo  afliamed  of  giving  birth  to  fuch 
a  monfter,  that  fhe  entreated  the  gods  to  change  her  na¬ 
ture.  She  was  metamorphofed  into  a  tree,  called  by  her 
name  among  the  Greeks.  Hygin.  Fab.  138. 

PHILLYRE'A,  f.  [of  Diofcorides,  fuppofed  to  be  fo 
called  from  Phiilyra ,  the  mother  of  Chiron.  The  mo¬ 
dern  Greeks  know  this  ftmib  under  the  name  of  (pvXMxa. .] 
Mock  Privet;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diandria, 
ordermonogynia,  natural  order  of  fepiarise,/.»»i.(jafmineae, 
JuJ] 1)  Generic  charadters  —  Calyx:  perianthium  one- 
leafed,  tubular,  four-toothed,  very  fmall,  permanent. 
Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel-form;  tube  fcarcely  any; 
border  four-parted,  revolute,  acute;  fegments  ovate. 
Stamina:  filaments  two,  oppofite,  ftiort  ;  anther®  fimple, 
eredt.  Piftillum  mgerm  fuperior,  roundifh;  ftyle  fimple, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  thickifli.  Pericarpium  : 
berry  ovate-globular,  two-ceiled.  Seeds  folitary,  fiattiffi 
on  one  fide,  convex  on  the  other,  one  of  them,  frequently 
abortive. —  Effe filial  Character.  Calyx  four- toothed  ; 
corolla  four-cleft;  berry  (or  drupe)  two-celled;  feeds  foli¬ 
tary.  There  are  three  very  diftir.dl  fpecies,  befides  varieties. 

1.  Phillyrea  media,  or  lance- leaved  phiilyrea:  leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  and  ferrate.  This  rifes  to  an 
equal  height  with  the  third  fort,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  true  phillyrea;  but  the  branches  are  more 
diffufed,  and  have  a  darker  bark  :  the  leaves  are  of  a 
darker  green,  are  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  almoft 
an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  a  little  ferrate  on  their  edges, 
oppofite,  on  ftiort  footftalks.  Flowers  axillary,  in  long 
bunches,  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour. 

Mr.  Miller  has  two  other  fpecies,  which  are  varieties 
of  this,  namely  the  privet  leaved  and  olive-leaved.  Thefe 
are  of  humbler  growth,  feldom  more  than  eight  or  ten 
feet  high. 

a..  Ph.  liguftrifolia.  The  branches  of  the  privet-leaved 
are  weaker,  and  fpread  wider,  and  are  covered  wfftli  a 
light-brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  ftiff,  almoft  two  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a 
point  at  both  ends,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  Flow¬ 
ers  in  little  axillary  clufters,  fmall,  and  whiter. 

(S'.  Ph.  oleasfolia.  In  the  olive-leaved,  the  branches 
are  ftronger,  and  fpread  out  wider;  the  bark  is  of  a 
lighter  colour;  the  leaves  are  ft  iff,  fmooth,  and  entire, 
on  very  fhort  footftalks,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  terminating 
in  a  point.  Flowers  in  clufters,  on  pretty  long  peduncles, 
.from  the  axils  of  the  young  branches,  fmall  and  white. 
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S.  y.  In  Mr.  Aiton’s  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Garden 
at  Kew,  where  this  genus  is  very  accurately  detailed,  two 
other  varieties  are  added,  namely,  the  Ph.  virgata,  or 
long-branched,  with  long  upright  branches;  and  the 
Ph.  pendula,  or  drooping,  with  the  branches  hanging 
down  and  ftraddling. 

2.  Phillyrea  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  phillyrea  : 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Stalk  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  fending  out  oppofite  branches,  covered  with  a 
brown  bark  fpotted  with  white.  Leaves  fmooth,  ftiff, 
narrow,  entire,  feffile,  about  an  inch  and  a  halfilong,  and 
half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at 
both  ends,  of  a  light  green,  and  pointing  upwards.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  at  each  joint  of  the  branches, 
fitting  clofe  like  whorled  flowers,  and  almoft  furrounding 
them  ;  they  are  fmall  and  yellow.  This  is  reprefented  on 
the  annexed  Plate,  with  the  caterpillar  of  the  Phalsena 
quercifolia,  in  its  different  ftates,  male  and  female,  feeding 
thereon.  See  Phalzena,  Plate  II.  fig.  6.  for  the  perfect 
moth. 

3.  Phillyrea  latifolia,  broad-leaved  phillyrea,  or  mock 
privet :  leaves  ovate-oblong,  fubcordate,  ferrate.  The 
true  phillyrea,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Alater- 
nus,  which  the  gardeners  call  Amply  phillyrea,  rifes  with 
a  ftrong  upright  Item  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
greyifli  bark.  Leaves  entire  (or  obfeurely  ferrate),  firm,  of 
a  light  green,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  broad, 
on  (hort  footftalks.  Flowers  axillary,  on  each  fide,  of  an 
herbaceous  w'hite  colour,  in  fmall  clufters;  they  come  out 
in  March,  and  being  fmall  make  no  great  appearance. 

1 3 .  Ph.  fpinofa,  or  prickly  broad-leaved  phillyrea,  is  as 
high  as  the  fmooth  one,  and  fends  out  feveral  ftrong 
branches,  which  grow  eredt,  and  are  covered  with  a  grey 
bark.  Leaves  an  inch-and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  broad, 
firm,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  ferrate,  each  ferrature  ending 
in  a  fpine. 

y.  Mr.  Aiton  adds  another  variety  under  the  name  of 
Ph.  obliqua,  or  ilex-leaved  phillyrea. 

Thefe  flirubs  were  cultivated  very  early  in  our  gardens. 
Gerard  fays  that  he  planted  them  at  Barne  Elmes  near 
London,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Eflex  ;  and  that  he  had 
them  growing  in  his  own  garden  likewife. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  flirubs  are  hardy 
enough  10  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  and  are 
never  injured  except  the  winter's  are  very  fevere,  which 
fometimes  paufes  their  leaves  to  fall,  and  kills  a  few  of 
the  weaker  branches,  Inn  thefe  are  repaired  by  new  flioots 
the  following  fummer;  fo  that  there  are  but  fevv'of  the 
evergreen-trees  which  are  hardier  than  thefe,  or  that  de- 
ferve  more  to  be  cultivated  for  pleafure. 

Formerly  thefe  were  either  planted  againft  walls,  to 
which  they  were  trained  to  cover  them  ;  or,  if  they  were 
placed  as  fta/idards,  their  branches  were  (beared  either 
into  balls  or  pyramids,  like  010ft  of  the  evergreen-trees; 
fo  that,  when  the  former  old  tafte  of  laying  out  gardens 
w'as  exploded,  the  evergreens  were  generally  banifhed, 
and  for  fome  years  there  were  but  few  forts  cultivated, 
whereby  feveral  valuable  kinds  of  evergreen-trees  were 
almoft  entirely  loft  in  England,  and  have  been  with  diffi¬ 
culty  retrieved  fince.  In  the  manner  which  the  ever¬ 
green-trees  and  flirubs  are  now  difpofed  in  gardens,  they 
have  a  very  fine  erfedt,  efpecially  during  the  winter-feafon, 
when  the  other  trees  are  deftitule.  of  leaves. 

The  firft,  third,  and  prickly  broad-leaved,  forts  are 
very  proper  to  intermix  with  other  evergreen-trees  of 
the  fame  growth,  to  form  clumps  in  paries,  or  to  plant 
round  the  borders  of  wood?,  which  are  filled  with  deci¬ 
duous  trees,  where,  ill  the  fummer-time,  the  dark  (hade 
of  thefe  evergreens  will  make  a  fine  contrail  with  the 
brighter-green  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees ;  and  in 
winter,  when  the  latter  are  deftitute  of  leaves,  they  w'lll 
have  a  fine  effedt,  and  will  be  a  harbour  for  birds.  Thefe 
may  be  trained  up  to  Items,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  cattle;  therefore  maybe  planted  in  open  places,  where. 
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if  they  are  fenced  againft  cattle  till  they  are  grown  up, 
they  may  be  afterwards  expofed.  The  others,  which  are 
of  humbler  growth,  mud  be  confined  to  gardens  or  other 
inclofures,  where  they  may  be  fecured  from  cattle,  hares, 
rabbits,  &c.  otherwife  they  will  be  foon  deflroyed. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  either  from  feeds  or  layers, 
but  the  latter,  being  the  mod  expeditious  method  in 
England,  is  chiefly  preferred.  The  bed  time  to  lay  them 
clown  is  in  autumn,  when  you  fliould  dig  the  ground 
round  the  dems  of  the  plants  intended  to  be  layed, 
making  it  very  loofe  ;  then,  making  choice  of  a  fmooth 
part  of  the  (hoot,  you  fliould  make  a  flit  upward  (in  the 
manner  as  is  praftifed  in  laying  of  carnations),  and.then 
bend  the  branch  gently  down  to  the  ground,  making  a 
hollow  place  with  your  hand  to  receive  it ;  and,  having 
placed  the  part  which  was  flit  into  the  ground,  fo  as  that 
the  flit  may  be  open,  you  fliould  faflen  it  down  with  a 
forked  dick  that  it  may  remain  deady,  covering  that  part 
of  the  branch  with  earth  about  three  inches  thick,  ob- 
ferving  to  keep  the  upper  part  ereft.  You  mud  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds  the  fpring  and  fummer-  following, 
which,  if  fuffered  to  grow  up  amongd  them,  will  prevent 
their  taking  root.  The  autumn  following  mod  of  thefe 
plants  will  be  rooted,  at  which  time  they  may  be  taken 
off,  and  carefully  planted  in  a  nurfery,  where  they  may 
be  trained  up  three  or  four  years  in  the  manner  yon 
intend  them  to  grow;  during  which  time  dig  the  ground 
between  the  rows,  and  cut  about  the  roots  of  the  plants 
every  year,  which  will  caufe  them  to  drike  out  drong 
fibres,  fo  as  to  fupport  a  good  ball  of  earth  when  they  are 
removed  ;  alfo  fupport  their  dems  with  dakes,  in  order 
to  make  them  draight,  otherwife  they  are  very  apt  to 
grow  crooked  and  unfightly. 

When  the  plants  have  been  thus  managed  three  or 
four  years,  tranfplant  them  into  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain.  The  bedtime  for  this  work  is  the 
end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October ;  but,  in 
removing  them,  dig  round  their  roots,  and  cut  off  all 
downright  or  drong  roots,  which  have  fliot  out  to  a  great 
didance,  that  you  may  the  better  preferve  a  ball  of  earth 
to  each  plant,  otherwife  they  are  fubjecl  to  mifcarry; 
and,  when  you  have  placed  them  in  their  new  quarters, 
lay  fome  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  drying.  You  fliould  alfo  fupport  the  plants  with 
flakes,  until  they  have  taken  fad  hold  of  the  earth,  to 
prevent  their  being  turned  out  of  the  ground,  or  difplaced 
by  the  winds,  which  will  dedroy  the  fibres  that  were 
newly  put  out,  and  greatly  injure  the  plants.  Thefe 
trees  delight  in  a  middling  foil,  which  is  neither  too  wet 
and  lliff,  nor  too  dry,  though  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  former,  provided  it  be  frefli. 

If  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fliould  be 
fown  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for,  when 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  do  not 
grow  the  firfl  year.  The  feeds  will  do  bed  if  they  are 
lown  in  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and 
placed  under  a  garden-frame  where  they  may  be  fereened 
from  bard  frod,  but  always  expofed  to  the  open  air  in 
mild  weather.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  early  in  the  autumn, 
the  plants  will  appear  in  the  fpring;  but,  if  they  fliould 
not  come  up,  the  pots  fliould  be  plunged  into  the  ground 
in  an  eafl  border,  where  they  may  only  have  the  morning 
fun,  in  which  fituation  they  fliould  remain  the  following 
furpmer  ;  during  which  time  they  may  be  conflantly  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  in  the  autumn  removed  again 
under  a  frame-  for  fhelter  in  winter,  and  the  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing  the  plants  will  certainly  come  up,  if  the  feeds 
were  good.  Towards  the  middle  of  April,  the  pots 
fliould  be  again  plunged  into  the  ground  on  an  ead  bor¬ 
der,  to  prevent  the  air  from  drying  the  earth  through  the 
pots,  which  is  generally  the  cafe  when  the  pots  fland  upon 
the  ground;  lo  that  they  mud  be  frequently  watered, 
which  fliould  not  be  praftifed  to  thefe  plants  where  it 
can  be  avoided.  The  Michaelmas  following  the  plants 
fliould  be  caref  ully  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in 
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a  nurfery-bed,  covering  the  furface  with  old  tan  to  keep 
out  the  frod  ;  and,  if  the  winter  prove  fevere,  they  fliould 
be  covered  with  mats,  afterwards  they  may  be  treated  as 
the  layers.  See  Cassine,  Ligustrum,  and  Myrtus. 

PHILLYREAS'TRUM.  See  Morinda. 

PHI'LO,  a  term  originally  Greek,  formed  of  <pn\oj, 
friend,  or  lover;  now  ufed  in  compofition  in  feveral 
words  in  our  language. 

PHI'LO,  furnamed  Byzantius,  a  Greek  author  of  an 
uncertain  age,  but  fuppofed  to  have  flouriflied  two  or 
three  centuries  B.  C.  wrote  a  “  Treatife  on  Warlike  Ma¬ 
chines,”  which  has  been  preferved,  and  is  publiflied 
among  the  Mathematici  Veteres,  Par.  fol.  1693.  To  him 
alfo  is  attributed  a  work  “  De  Septem  Orbis  Miraculis,” 
publiflied  with  notes  by  Leo  Allatius,  Gr.  Lat.  Romse, 
8vo.  1640,  but  which  fome  judge  to  be  fpurious.  His 
name  is  alfo  prefixed  to  a  treatife  “  De  Mundo,”  annexed 
to  the  Aldine  edition  of  Aridotle,  1495  ;  and  to  another 
“  De  Nobilitate.”  Vojjii  Hijl.  Grcec. 

PHI'LO,  furnamed' Jud^us,  a  learned  Jewifli  writer 
who  flouriflied  in  the  firfl  century,  and  under  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Caligula,  was  of  the  facerdotal  race,  and 
brother  to  the  chief  magidrate  of  his  nation  at  Alexandria, 
which  w\as  the  place  of  his  birth.  With  refpeft  to  the 
year  in  which  he  was  born,  we  are  unable  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty;  but,  as  he  fpeaks  of  himfeif  as  old  and  grey¬ 
headed  in  the  year  42,  when  he  was  employed  by  his 
countrymen  on  a  public  occafion  mentioned  below,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  born  at  lead  twenty  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Chridian  rera.  He  received  his 
education  in  his  native  city,  and  dillinguiflied  himfeif  by 
his  proficiency  in  eloquence,  philofophy,  and  fcriptural 
knowledge.  Eufebius  fays  of  him,  that  “  he  was  a  man 
copious  in  fpeecli,  rich  in  fentiments,  and  eminent  and 
fublime  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 
He  was  intimately  converlant  with  the  writings  of  Plato, 
whofe  philofophy  was  in  his  time  highly  edeemed  in 
Alexandria;  and  he  made  himfeif  fo  perfectly  mafler  both 
of  his  doftrine  and  language,  that  it  became  a  common 
obfervation, “either  Plato  philonized,  orPhiloplatonized.” 
If  we  attend  to  the  nature  of  Jewifli  learning  in  Egypt 
at  this  period,  and  compare  it  with  the  fpirit  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  fchools,  we  ftiall  perceive  the  manner  in  which 
Philo  fludied  philofophy.  From  the  time  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies,  the  ufe  of  allegories  had  been  borrowed  by  the"Jews 
from  their  Egyptian  neighbours;  and,  by  the  help  of 
thefe,  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  dogmas  were  introduced 
among  them,  as  the  concealed  and  fymbolical  fenfe  of 
their  own  law.  In  this  manner,  without  appearing  to  be 
indebted  to  heathen  philofophers,  they  were  able  to  make 
what  ufe  they  pleafed  of  their  fyflems.  Thefe  fyflems, 
alfo,  were  adulterated  with  many  dogmas  from  the  Ori¬ 
ental  philofophy,  particularly  on  the  fubjefttof  thedivine 
nature.  This  philofophy,  which  had  been  well  received 
in  Alexandria,  Philo  eagerly  embraced  ;  and,  either  for 
want  of  a  perfeft  acquaintance  with  Jewifli  learning  or 
through  a  didafte  for  the  Ample  doftrine  of  the  Mofaic 
law  literally  underflood,  by  the  help  of  allegory  he  boldlv 
interwove  the  Platonic  dogmas  with  the  doftrines  of  the 
(acred  oracles,  and  aferibed  them  to  Mofes.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  exceedingly  probable,  that  in  fo  doing  he  was  in 
fome  meafure  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  Eflenes 
and  Therapeutae,  whofe  method  of  philofophizing  he 
imitated,  though  he  did  not  adopt  their  manner  of  jiving: 
for  he  always  fpeaks  of  them  in  the  highefl  terms  of  com¬ 
mendation;  and  he  defcribes  his  youthful  fludies  and 
contemplations  in  language  which  perfeftly  agrees  with 
the  fpirit  of  thefe  (efts. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philo  w'as  not  fo  far  immerfed  in 
philofophical  fludies,  as  to  negleft  the  cultivation  of  elo¬ 
quence,  and  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  civil  affairs. 
On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  been  held  in  hMi 
edimation  as  an  orator,  and  as  a  man  of  wifdom  and 
prudence  in  the  conduft  of  important  negotiations.  For 
thefe  reafons  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  deputation 
C  c  feat 
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fent  by  his  countrymen  to  Rome  in  the  year  42,  with  the 
defign  of  vindicating  them  from  the  calumnies  with 
which  they  were  loaded  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  of  de¬ 
fending  their  caiife  again!!  Apion.  Caligula,  however, 
had  been  fo  incenfed  again!!  the  Jews,  that  he  would  not 
admit  the  deputation  to  a  hearing;  and  Philo  was  in  no 
little  danger  of  lofing  his  life.  But,  though  his  million 
proved  fruitlefs,  he  committed  the  fubftance  of  his  Apo¬ 
logy  for  the  Jews  to  writing,  and  therein  gave  a  favour¬ 
able  fpecimen  of  his  learning,  ability,  and  integrity. 
Eufebius  relates,  that  after  the  death  of  Caligula  this 
apology  was  read  in  the  Roman  fenate. 

That  Philo  poffefled  erudition  and  genius,  and  was 
Intimately  acquainted  with  Grecian  literature  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  appears  fufficiently  from  his  writings  ;  but  to 
the  fame  authorities  we  may  fafely  appeal,  in  proof  of  his 
being  deficient  in  a  found  and  accurate  judgment. 
Thefe  writings,  likewife,  are  frequently  rendered  fo  ob- 
fcure  by  the  allegorical  lfyle  which  he  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  a  vain  tafk  to  at¬ 
tempt  thoroughly  to  underftand  them.  At  the  fame 
time  they  will  be  found  to  contain  much  excellent  mat¬ 
ter,  and  to  abound  in  noble  fentiments,  and  leffons  of 
pure  morality.  Correfpondent  with  fuch  principles  was 
the  author’s  private  character,  who  appears  to  have  been 
highly  refpefted  and  efteemed  for  his  integrity,  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  virtue.  He  was,  however,  fo  much  immerfed 
in  philofophy,  particularly  the  Platonic,  that  he  neglefted 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  rites  and  cu!!oms  of  his 
own  people.  Scaliger  fays,  that  Philo  “  knew  no  more  of 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  than  a  Gaul  or  a  Scythian.”  Grotius 
is  of  opinion,  that  “he  is  not  fully  to  be  depended  on, 
in  what  relates  to  the  manners  of  the  Hebrews:”  and 
Cudworth  goes  further;  for,  “though  a  Jew  by  nation, 
(fays  he,)  he  was  yet  very  ignorant  of  Jevvifli  cuftoms.” 
Fabricius  thinks  differently  ;  for,  though  he  allows  fome 
inadvertencies  and  errors  of  Philo  with  regard  to  thefe 
matters,  yet  he  does  not  fee. a  fufEcient  foundation  on 
which  to  charge  fo  illuflrious  a  doitor  of  the  law  with 
ignorance.  He  allows,  however,  that  Philo’s  paffion  for 
philofophy  had  made  him  more  than  half  a  Pagan  ;  for  it 
led  him  to  interpret  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets 
■upon  Platonic  ideas;  and  to  admit  nothing  as  truly  in¬ 
terpreted  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the  principles  of 
the  academy.  Befides,  this  led  him  farther  ;  he  turned 
every  thing  into  allegory,  and  deduced  thedarkeft  mean¬ 
ings  from  the  plainelt  words. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  Philo’s  notions,  and  of  his  manner 
of  blending  together  the  dodlrines  of  Plato  and  of  Mofes, 
we  fliall  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  particulars 
from  Enfield’s  Abridgment  of  Brucker,  to  which  we  have 
already  been  much  indebted  in  this  article.  “  At  the 
fame  time  that  he  greatly  admired,  and  clofely  followed, 
the  Platonic  fyflem,  in  the  adulterated  ftate  in  which  it 
was  taught  in  the  Alexandrian  fchools,  he  profeffed  to 
derive  the  tenets  of  Platonifm  from  the  facred  writings, 
and  even  reprefented  Plato  as  a  difciple  of  Mofes.  Of 
this  firange  combination  of  Platonic  refinements  with 
the  fimpledodtrine  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures,  innumerable 
examples  occur  in  his  works.  In  his  book  upon  the 
Creation  of  the  World,  Philo  every-where  fuppofes  the 
prior  exiftence  of  Plato’s  world  of  ideas  ;  and  reprefents 
the  Deity  as  conit  ru&ing  vifible  nature  after  a  model  which 
he  had  firfi  formed.  He  attributes  to  Mofes  all  the  meta- 
phyfcal  fubtleties  of  Plato  upon  this  fubjeft,  and  main¬ 
tains  that  the  philofopher  received  them  from  the  holy 
prophet.  After  the  example  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool, 
which  combined  the  Pythagorean  doflrine  with  the  Pla¬ 
tonic,  Philo  fuppofes  the  order  of  the  vifible  world  to 
have  been  adapted  to  the  Pythagorean  proportions  and 
numbers.  He  maintains  the  immutability  of  the  material 
world  upon  the  principle  univerfally  adopted  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  that  as  from  nothing  nothing  can  be  produced,  fo 
nothing  which  exifts  can  be  annihilated;  v.dience  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  he  conceived  matter  to  be  coeval  with 


the  Deity.  He  held  the  human  foul  to  confift  of  three 
natures,  the  rational,  the  irafcible,  and  the  concupifcible. 

“Concerning  the  Deity,  Philo  every-where  makes  ufe 
of  the  language  of  Plato  rather  than  of  Mofes.  He  fpeaks 
of  God  as  containing  all  things,  but  contained  by  none  ; 
as  embracing  all  things  within  his  bofbvn,  and  pervading 
every  part  of  the  univerfe.  His  language  concerning  the 
divine  nature  is  fo  obfcure  and  inconfiftent,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  difcover,  with  accuracy,  his  real  meaning.  But,  if 
thofe  parts  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  drops  the  popular 
language,  and  expreffes  his  philofophical  notions  on  this 
fubjeft,  be  diligently  compared,  it  will  be  found,  that  Philo 
fuppofed  a  quaternion  of  principles  in  the  divine  nature ;  the 
firft  fountain  of  divinity,  and  three  emanations  from  this 
fountain,  each  pofleffing  a  diftindt  fubltantial  exiftence, 
but  all  united  in  eflence  with  the  firft  principle.  The  firft 
of  thefe  emanations,  which  he  called  the/ngos,  he  conceived 
to  have  been  the  divine  intelledt,  the  feat  of  thofe  ideas 
which  form  the  intelligible  world ;  and  thefecond  and  third, 
to  have  been  the  fubltantial  principles  or  powers  by  which 
the  fenfible  world  was  created  and  governed.  This  doc¬ 
trine  of  fubftantial  emanations  within  the  divine  nature 
was  at  this  time  received  among  the  Platonifls  from  the 
oriental  fchools;  and  it  was  alfo  the  dodtrine  of  the  Jew- 
ifh  Cabbala.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  this  was  the 
dodtrine  concerning  the  divine  nature  embraced  by  this 
pupil  of  the  Egyptian  fchools.” 

By  Eufebius,  Jerome,  and  others,  it  is  faid  he  came  a 
fecond  time  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  St.  Peter,  and  cultivated 
his  friendffiip:  and  Photius  affirms  that  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  was  baptized ;  but 
that  afterwards,  having  met  with  fome  caufe  of  offence, 
from  motives  of  refentment  he  renounced  his  creed.  A 
very  ingenious  writer,  the  Rev.  J.  Jones,  has,  however, 
attempted  to  prove  that  Philo  was  the  hiftorian  and  apo- 
logift  of  Chrilt,  of  his  followers,  and  of  the  gofpel.  In  a 
work  entitled  “  Ecclefiaflical  Refearches,”  publiffied  in 
1812,  he  has  entered  very  much  at  large  into  the  enquiry  ; 
and  in  a  fubfequent  volume,  or  “  Sequel  to  the  Ecclefiafli-. 
cal  Refearches,”  he  has  given  “Afummary  or  concife 
view  of  the  arguments  proving  Philo  and  Jofephus  to  be 
Chriftian  writers.”  To  thefe  works  we  refer  the  reader, 
it  being  inconfiftent  with  the  limits  of  our  article  to 
enter  into  the  argument.  From  Dr.  Enfield’s  abridgment 
of  Brucker’s  Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  we  have  given  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  opinions  held  by  Philo,  and  of  his  manner  of 
blending  the  doft  rin  es  of  Plato  and  Mofes;  and  in  Fabricius 
and  Cave  the  fubjefts  of  his  various  treatifes,  which  have 
reached  modern  times,  have  been  particularized.  The 
firft  collection  of  them  was  publiffied  by  Turnebus,  in  the 
oriental  Greek,  at  Paris,  in  1552,  of  which,  in  1561, 
there  was  a  Latin  verfion  by  Gelenius.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  publiffied  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Geneva  in  1613. 
The  Paris  edition  of  1640,  in  folio,  was  the  belt  fora  whole 
century  ;  which  made  Cotelerius  fay,  that  “  Philo  was  an 
author  that  deferved  to  have  a  better  text  and  a  better 
verfion.”  In  1742,  a  handfotne  edition  of  his  work  was 
publiffied  at  London  by  Dr.  Mangey  in  two  volumes 
folio;  which  is  certainly  preferable,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  paper  and  print ;  but  it  is  not  fo  good  a  one  as  Philo 
deferves.  Many  of  our  readers  may  be  defirous  of  fur¬ 
ther  details  refpedting  this  celebrated  man;  we  refer  fuch 
therefore  to  Jofephus’s  Antiquities,  Eufebins’s  Ecclefiaf- 
tical  Hiftory,  St.  Jerome  De  Scriptoribus  Ecclefiafticis, 
Fabricius  Bibl.  Grsec.  Cave’s  Hilt.  Lit.  and  vol.  ii.  of 
Monuments  of  the  Greek  Church. 

PHI'LO,  furnamed  Biblius,  from  Biblos  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  was  a  grammarian  who  flourifhed  from  the 
reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Adrian.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  books  in  the  Greek  language,  of  which  Suidas 
mentions  De  Parandis  et  Deligendis  Libris,  De  Urbibus, 
De  Claris  Viris,  and  De  Imperio  Adriani.  He  is,  howe¬ 
ver,  chiefly  known  as  the  tranflator  of  Sanchoniatho’s 
Phoenician  Hiftory  into  Greek,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
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remain,  that  have  exercifed  the  critical  talents  of  feveral 
learned  men.  Voflii  Hift.  Grccc. 

PHILOC A'LlA,  in'  ancient  geography,  a  fortified 
place  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  with 
a  river  of  the  fame  name. 

PHILOCAN'DROS,  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  ^gean 
Sea,  called  the  Sporades,  according  to  Pliny  and  Steph. 
Byz.  Ptolemy  places  it  among  the  Cyclades. 

PHIL'OCLES,  an  admiral  of  the  Athenian  fleet  during 
the  Peloponnefian  war.  He  recommended  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  fuch  of  their  enemies 
as  were  taken,  that  they  might  be  rendered  unfit  for  fer- 
vice.  His  plan  was  frustrated  by  his  total  defeat  at  JEgoC- 
potamos  ;  andPhilocles  was  put  to  death  with  the  reft  of 
his  colleagues,  one  only  excepted  who  had  protefted 
againft  his  cruel  propofal.  See  the  article  Greece,  vol. 
viii.  p.  893,4. 

PHILOCRE'NE,  a  fmall  town  of  Afia  in  Bithynia. 

PHILOCTE'TES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Pcean 
and  Demonaffa,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  according  to 
Flaccus  and  Hyginus,  and  the  arm-bearer  and  particular 
friend  of  Hercules.  He  was  prefent  at  the  death  of  Her¬ 
cules;  and,  becaufe  he  had  eredted  the  burning  pile  on 
which  the  hero  was  confumed,  he  received  from  him  the 
arrows  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra, 
after  he  had  bound  himfelf  by  a  folemn  oath  not  to  be¬ 
tray  the  place  where  his  allies  u'ere  depofited.  He  had 
no  foonerpaid  the  lad  offices  to  Hercules,  than  he  returned 
to  Melibcea,  where  his  father  reigned.  From  thence  he 
vifited  Sparta,  where  he  became  one  of  the  numerous 
fuitors  of  Helen ;  and  foon  after,  like  the  reft  of  thofe 
princes  who  had  courted  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and 
who  had  bound  themfelves  to  protedt  her  from  injury,  he 
was  called  upon  by  Menelaus  to  accompany  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojan  war.  He  fet  fail  from  Melibcea  with  feven 
fhips,  and  repaired  to  Aulis,  the  general  rendezvous  of 
the  combined  fleets.  He  was  here  prevented  from  join¬ 
ing  his  countrymen  ;  and  the  offenfive  fmell  which  arofe 
from  a  wound  in  his  foot,  obliged  the  Greeks,  at  the 
inftigation  of  Ulyfles,  to  remove  him  from  the  camp;  and 
he  was  accordingly  carried  to  the  ifland  of  Lemnos,  or  as 
others  fay  to  Chryfe,  where  Phimachus,  the  fon  of  Dolo- 
phion,  was  ordered  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  folitary 
retreat  he  was  fuffered  to  remain  for  fome  time,  till  the 
Greeks,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  in¬ 
formed  by  the  oracle  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  with¬ 
out  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  were  then  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Philodletes.  Upon  this  Ulyfles,  accompanied 
by  Diomedes,  or  according  to  others  by  Pyrrhus,  was 
commiffioned  by  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  army  to  go  to 
Lemnos,  and  to  prevail  upon  Philodletes  to  come  and 
finifh  the  tedious  fiege.  Philodtetes  recollected  the  ill- 
treatment  he  had  received  from  the  Greeks,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  Ulyfles;  and  therefore,  he  not  only  refufed  to 
go  to  Troy,  but  he  even  perfuaded  Pyrrhus  to  condudt 
him  to  Melibcea.  As  he  embarked,  the  manes  of  Hercu¬ 
les  forbade  him  to  proceed,  but  immediately  to  repair  to 
the  Grecian  camp,  where  he  ftiould  be  cured  of  his 
wounds,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Philodtetes  obeyed  ; 
and,  after  he  had  been  reftored  to  his  former  health  by 
iEfculapius,  or,  according  to  fome,  by  Machaon,  he  de- 
ftroyed  an  immenfe  number  of  the  Trojan  enemy,  among 
whom  was  Paris,  the  fon  of  Priam,  with  the  arrows  of 
Hercules.  When  by  his  valour  Troy  had  been  ruined, 
he  fet  fail  from  Alia  ;  but,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  vifit 
his  native  country,  he  came  to  Italy,  where,  by  the 
affiftance  of  his  Theffalian  followers,  he  was  enabled  to 
build  a  town  in  Calabria,  which  he  called  Petilia. 

Authors  difagree  about  the  caufes  of  the  wound  which 
Philodtetes  received  on  the  foot.  The  moft  ancient 
mythologifts  fupport,  that  it  was  the  bite  of  the  ferpent 
which  Juno  had  fet  to  torment  him,  becaufe  he  had  at¬ 
tended  Hercules  in  his  laft  moments,  and  had  buried  his 
allies.  According  to  another  opinion,  the  princes  of  the 
Grecian  army  obliged  him  to  dilcover  where  the  athes  of 
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Hercules  were  depofited ;  and,  as  he  had  made  an  oath 
not  to  mention  the  place,  he  only  with  his  root  kruck  the 
ground  where  they  lay,  and  by  this  means  concluded  he 
had  not  violated  his  folemn  engagement.  For  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  foon  after  punifhed  ;  and  the  fall  of  one  of 
the  poifoned  arrows  from  his  quiver  upon  the  foot  which 
had  {truck,  the  ground,  occafioned  fo  offenfive  a  wound, 
that  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  remove  him  from  their 
camp.  The  fufferings  and  adventures  of  Philodtetes  are 
the  fubjedt  of  one  of  the  belt  tragedies  of  Sophocles. 

PIIILODE'MUS.  Philodemi  de  Mujica,  is  the  title  of 
a  work  in  Greek,  recovered  from  the  cinders  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum.  The  fubjedt  is  mufic.  At  firft  it  was  reported 
to  be  a  treatife  on  the  art ;  then  a  panegyric;  and  laftly 
a  fatire,  which  it  turns  out  to  be,  of  the  moft  bitter  kind. 

The  labour  of  unfolding  the  Papyrian  rolls  was  begun 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  lubterraneous  city  of 
Herculaneum  was  difcovered  in  1742  ;  and  we  find,  from 
a  letter  of  La  Condamine,  and  another  from  Camillo  Pa- 
derni,  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  of  our 
Royal  Society,  vol.  xlix.  that  the  work  of  unfolding  this 
MS.  was  begun  in  1749.  It  was  fome  time  before  the 
name  of  the  author  was  difcovered,  and  ftill  longer  before 
it  could  be  afcertained  of  what  country  or  fedt  he  was, 
or  at  what  period  he  exifted.  The  name  of  Philodemus 
was,  however,  well  known  in  Greece.  Among  others 
who  bore  that  title,  was  a  very  ancient  follower  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  who  was  a  native  of  Locris,  in  Magna  Grascia; 
and  two  others  more  recent,  one  born  in  Greece,  and  the 
other  in  Afia  Minor.  Tiiefe  muft  not  be  confounded 
with  the  author  of  this  work,  who  was  a  philolopher  of 
the  fedt  of  Epicurus,  and  a  poet  of  confiderable  eminence. 
He  is  praifed  by  Cicero  ;  and  Horace  refers  to  one  of  his 
epigrams  ;  nor  has  he  been  overlooked  by  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius,  or  Strabo,  who  informs  us,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Gadera  in  Syria.  He  refided  at  Rome,  and  was  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Tully,  and  the  tutor  of  Lucius  Pifo,  the 
conful.  Cicero  delcribes  him  as  a  perfon  of  liberal  man¬ 
ners,  and  a  cultivated  mind.  His  morals,  however,  were 
loofe;  as  appears  by  feveral  of  his  poetical  effufions,  which 
ftill  remain.  Of  his  works,  indeed,  previous  to  the  dilco- 
very  of  the  literary  treafures  in  Herculaneum,  only  thirty- 
one  of  his  epigrams  were  known  to  exift.  The  editors  of 
thefe  treatifes  have  added  two  more  to  the  number,  and, 
with  a  learned  refearch  concerning  Philodemus  himfelf, 
have  prefented  his  work  to  the  literary  world;  and  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  moft  curious  publication,  on  the  whole, 
which  has  appeared  fince  the  revival  of  letters. 

The  work  has  been  publiftied  more  than  ten  years; 
but,  about  the  time  of  its  iffuing  from  the  prefs,  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  French  at  Naples  prevented  its  circulation  ; 
and,  though  printed  in  1793,  no  copies  had  reached  Eng¬ 
land  till  1801;  when  the  late  reverend  and  learned  Mr, 
Cratcherode  procured  pofleffion  of  two  copies,  one  of 
which  he  fent  immediately  to  Oxford,  and,  dying  himfelf 
foon  after,  the  other  had  been  feen  but  by  a  few.  In 
1802,  a  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the  New 
Cyclopaedia,  who  has  given  a  very  neat  analyfis  of  it  in 
that  work.  From  that  article  we  {hail  take  the  liberty  to 
make  a  few  extradls,  becaufe,  although  it  does  increafe 
offir  knowledge  of  what  the  Greek  mufic  really  was,  the 
curiofity  of  the  learned  muft  be  confiderably  gratified  by 
a  fac-fimile  exhibition  of  the  manners  in  which  the  ancient 
Greek  volumes  were  written. 

This  work  of  Philodemus  was  publiftied  in  confutation 
of  another  work  on  mufic,  Ilepi  Oaioji /,■  the  author  of 
which  was  dead  before  Philodemus  was  born.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  it  appears  to  have  been  Diogenes,  not  the  Cynic, 
but  the  Stoic  philofopher  of  Babylon,  fo  ftyled  becaufe  he 
was  born  at  Seleucia,  a  town  near  Babylon.  Perhaps 
Diogenes,  as  is  ufual  with  panegyrifts,  aiked  too  much 
admiration  of  his  favourite  art ;  and  Philodemus,  like  a 
true  determined  adverfary,  grants  too  little.  Indeed 
there  were  perpetual  difputes  about  mufic  in  Greece,  not 
only  among  profeffors,  but  philofophers.  Philodemus  not 
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only  denies  its  miraculous  powers,  but  its  utility  on  any 
cccafion.  We  are  much  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Philo- 
demus,  as  to  a  love  for  mufic  being  the  attribute  of  a 
good  heart;  particularly  when  we  reflect  on  the  paffions 
which  Ptolemy  Auletes,  Nero,  and  our  Henry  VIII.  had 
for  the  art ;  we  are  then  very  ready  to  relinquifh  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Shakefpeare  and  other  poets  on  the  fubjeft.  The 
round  affertions  by  Philodemus  againft  mufic,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

“It  does  not  produce  fuch  effe&s  on  the  mind  as  can 
give  rife  to  nobler  manners,  or  excite  diligence.  Neither 
is  mufic  an  imitative  art,  more  than  cookery.  To  the 
perception  of  the  ear,  enharmonic  and  chromatic  are  the 
fame,  and  their  mixtures  are  the  fame,  their  differences 
being  only  known  to  profefl’ors. 

“  The  gods  do  not  demand  the  honour  which  we  be- 
(low  :  nature  impels  our  mind  to  beftow  it  on  them  :  lienee 
the  different  ceremonies  indifferent  countries  arofe.  Mu¬ 
fic,  however,  was  never  ordered  by  them  :  it  is  not  mufic 
which  is  ferviceable  in  worfliip,but  rather  public  prayers : 
it  is  not  known  by  tradition  that  mufic  was  much  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  ancients,  and  never  but  by  particular  Greeks 
on  particular  occafions.  In  modern  times  it  has  become 
a  trade,  and  is  admitted  as  an  effential  part  of  religious 
ceremonies,  and  at  the  games,  which  was  not  the  cafe  in 
old  times.  Even  if  we  allow  that  the  gods  inflituted 
fpeifacles  and  fliows  in  honour  of  themfelves;  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  ordained  the  addition  of  mufic. 

“  Mufic  gives  no  additional  power  to  encomiaftic  poems : 
and  at  marriages  is  introduced  merely  as  cooks  add  fauce, 
without  increafing  the  real  and  genuine  good  of  nuptials. 
The  effeCt  on  thefe  occafions  is  produced  by  the  poems, 
not  by  the  mufic  :  the  pafifion  of  love  is  not  alfifted  by  the 
union  of  the  two;  nor  can  they  really  procure  any  alle¬ 
viation  to  affliction  when  epicedia  are  performed. 

“In  the  games,  the  fkill  and  art  may  pleafe  ;  but  we 
fhould  not  mifs  it  if  the  dance  were  removed  from  the 
drama,  as  it  tends  not  to  honefty  or  honour;  and,  as  to 
the  female  dancers,  no  greater  incitement  to  intemperance 
and  licentioufnefs  can  be  imagined.”  Opera-dancers, 
then,  were  the  fame  2000  years  ago  as  at  prefent. 

“  It  is  faid,  that  as  fire  has  in  it  a  burning  quality,  fo 
mufic  has  in  it  fomething  that  excites  to  adlion.  Hence, 
obferves  the  abfurd  definer,  the  rowers  in  veffels,  and  the 
reapers  and  the  vine-dreffers,  worked  to  the  found  of 
mufic.  While  the  fong  is  finging,  however,  the  work¬ 
men  reft. 

“  Mufic  was  never  reckoned  univerfally  neceflary  as  a 
ftudy  or  purfuit ;  nor  was  Themiftocles  acquainted  with  it. 

“Mufic  after  entertainments,  when  the  voice  and  the 
mind  are  difordered  by  wine,  cannot  ftir  up  the  hearers 
to  enter  into  regular  converfation.  The  words  of  fongs, 
and  not  the  mufic,  may  animate  and  purify  the  minds  of 
guefts. 

“  What  has  been  written  about  mufic,  as  contributing 
to  divine  worfliip,  may  be  applied  to  various  arts  :  the 
cook,  the  chaplet-weaver,  the  perfumer,  the  baker,  the 
farmer,  the  painter,  the  architeft,  and  ftatuary,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  ferve  the  fame  caufe  with  equal  propriety. 

“  It  is  ridiculous  to  fuppofe,  that  any  inarticulate 
founds  can  difpofe  the  mind  to  a  fpeculative  difpofition, 
with  refpedt  to  ufeful  fubjects.  No  man  ever  ftudied  mu¬ 
fic  in  order  to  facilitate  his  road  to  tire  acquifition  of  vir¬ 
tue.  When  the  poet  and  the  mufician  unite  in  the  fame 
perfon,  the  hearer’s  mind  derives  advantage  from  the_/m- 
timents,  not  from  the  rhythm  of  the  verfes,  or  the  mufic 
to  which  they  are  fung. 

“They  are  deceived  who  have  aflerted,  that  the  art  is 
of  real  utility  to  mankind  in  general.  Thofe  arts  w'hich 
benefit  life,  fuch  as  agriculture,  weaving,  architecture,  are 
truiy  ufeful;  w-hich  cannot  be  faid  of  what  merely  de¬ 
lights.  It  does  not  appear  that  mufic  corrects  the  fail¬ 
ings  of  her  own  fons  ;  nor  would  Damon  have  made  fuch 
an  aflertion  before  the  true  court  of  the  Areopagites,  as  he 
did  before  a  fictitious  one.  The  power  of  giving  plea- 
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fare  muft  not  be  confounded  with  utility  ;  or  elfe  philo- 
fophy  would  perchance  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  mufic 
and  many  other  arts. 

“  The  gods  did  not  invent  mufic  ;  but  man,  by  his  rea- 
foning  powers,  taught  himfelf  finging.  The  powers  of 
reafoningmay  invent  and  teach  what  is  bad,  as  well  as 
what  is  good.  At  any  rate,  mufic  did  not  proceed  from 
the  gods  more  than  any  other  art,  nor  does  their  worfliip 
demand  its  aid. 

“  The  profeftors  of  mufic  have  exalted  this  art,  in  or¬ 
der  to  augment  their  own  confequence;  though  they  are 
generally  of  low  birth,  and  poor.” 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  an  article  upon  the  efteCts 
of  mufic  to  notice  fome  very  recent  enquiries  of  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home  (Aug.  1823.)  upon  the  influence  of  particu¬ 
lar  founds  upon  animals.  The  refult  of  his  refearches 
feems  to  prove,  that  Ill  rill  tones,  or  the  upper  notes  of  an 
inftrument,  have  comparatively  little  effeCt  in  exciting 
the  attention  of  animals,  ivhilft  the  full  lower  tones  fti- 
mulate  them  almoftto  fury.  Sir  Everard  obferves,  “that 
the  effeCt  of  the  high  notes  of  the  piano-forte  upon  the 
great  lion  in  Exeter  Change,  only  called  his  attention, 
which  was  confiderable,  though  lie  remained  filent  and 
motionlefs.  But  no  fooner  were  the  lower  notes  founded, 
than  lie  fprang  up,  ladled  his  tail,  and  yelled  violently, 
and  endeavoured  to  break  loofe;  and  became  altogether 
fo  furious,  as  to  alarm  the  fpeCtators  prefent.  This  vio¬ 
lent  excitement  ceafed  with  the  difcontinuance  of  the 
mufic.  The  deep  tones  of  the  French  horn  alfo  produced 
a  fimilar  effect  with  the  lower  tones  of  the  piano -forte,  on. 
the  elephant,  and  other  animals  on  which  the  experiment 
was  made. 

PHILODES'POT,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  (piAsw,  to  love,  and 
ht7rrroTn<;,  a  mafter.]  One  who  loves  his  mafter.  Cole. 

PHILO'E,- or  Phi'le,  an  enchanting  ifland  of  Egypt, 
on  the  Nile,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aflouan  or  Syene,  of  which, 
and  alfo  of  its  monuments,  and  of  the  cataraCts  in  its 
neighbourhood,  we  have  beautiful  drawings  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Denon’s  Travels.  This  ifland  is  about  half  a 
league  round,  and  was  formerly  inhabited  in  common  by 
the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians.  Philoe  was  the  entrepot 
of  a  commerce  of  barter  between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt ; 
and,  wifliing  to  give  the  Ethiopians  a  high  idea  of  their 
refources  and  magnificence,  the  Egyptians  (fays  Denon) 
had  raifed  fo  many  fumptuous  edifices  on  the  confines 
and  natural  frontier  of  their  empire,  Syene  and  the  cata¬ 
raCts.  The  ruins  in  this  ifland,  and  the  miferable  fate  of 
its  inhabitants  in  confequence  of  the  vifit  of  the  French, 
have  been  deferibed  (from  Denon)  under  the  article 
Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  343  and  354. 

Mr.  Belzoni  afterwards  vifited  this  ifland,  and  formed 
a  model  of  the  porticoes  of  the  temple,  which  he  exhibited, 
with  other  extraordinary  curiofities  from  the  fame 
country,  in  London,  in  the  year  1821.  The  paintings  in 
this  portion  of  thefe  extenfive  ruins  are  in  greater  prefer- 
vation  than  all  the  reft,  perhaps  owing  to  its  being  lefs 
expofed  to  the  fun.  At  the  time  when  Chriftianity-was 
perfecuted  in  that  country  by  the  caliphs,  the  Chriftians 
retired  to  perform  their  worfliip  in  the  molt  diftant  and 
remote  recedes,  to  efcape  the  fury  of  their  perfecutors. 
This  place,  being  far  from  the  feat  of  their  rulers,  and 
fituated  in  an  ifland  of  the  Nile,  among  the  rocks  of  gra¬ 
nite  which  form  the  firft  cataract,  was  fitted  up  for  a 
Chriftian  church  ;  the  four  front  columns  were  originally 
joined  together  by  a  wall,  according  to  the  Egyptian  ftyle 
of  architecture,  which  has  been  thrown  down  by  the 
above-mentioned  Chriftians.  Some  of  the  crofles  are  to 
be  feen  on  the  columns  and  near  the  door,  where  there  is 
a  Greek  infeription  which  mentions  the  circumftance  of 
its  having  been  confecrated  to  that  purpofe  by  a  bifhop 
Theodore,  at  the  above  epoch.  The  walls  were. covered 
with  a  cruft  of  mud,  fo  as  to  hide  the  Egyptian  gods  from 
the  fight  of  the  Chriftians.  The  heft  part  of  the  front  wall 
and  the  door  was  ftill  covered  in  that  manner  when  Mr. 
Belzoni  vifited  this  place,  which  he  caufed  to  be  feraped 
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off  to  draw  the  figures  and  make  the  model  of  that  part 
of  the  temple. 

Mr.  Bankes,  whofe  difcoveries  in  Arabia  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  la  ft  page  of  our  preceding  volume,  has  lately 
vifited  (we  might  almoft  fay  difcovered)  a  place  called  the 
Holy  Illand  of  Flowers,  the  Coptic  name  of  which  we  do 
not  recollect ;  but  the  illand  is  fituated  in  the  Nile,  be¬ 
tween  Philoe  and  Elephantine.  In  this  fequeftered  fpot 
no  llrariger  is  permitted  to  enter  except  as  a  pilgrim. 
Here  a  number  of  unburied  mummies  are  ftill  to  be  feen, 
without  coffins,  and  placed  only  in  their  cerements,  as  if 
denied  the  rites  of  fepulture.  We  therefore  conceive, 
that  it  might  be  from  the  cuftom  of  burying  the  good  in 
this  illand,  that  the  ftory  of  Charon,  and  the  ferrying  of 
the  river  Styx,  took  its  rife. 

PHILQLA'US,  [formed  of  the  Gr.  (pAo?,  and  Aao?, 
people.]  A  denomination  under  which  ZEfculapius  was 
honoured  in  a  temple  at  Afopus,  in  Laconia. 

PHILOLA'US,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,who  flourilh- 
ed  in  the  ioift  Olympiad,  or  about  375  years  B.C.  was  a 
native  of  Crotona,  but  afterwards  refided  at  Heraclea. 
He  became  a  difciple  of  Archy tas,  and  was  a  contemporary 
with  Plato.  Thefe  circumftances,  for  which  we  have  the 
teftimony  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Aulus  Gellius,  Jamblicus 
in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  others,  fliow  that  Plutarch 
mull  be  incorreft  when  lie  relates,  that  our  philofopher 
was  one  of  the  few  Pythagoreans  who  efcaped  from  the 
lioufe  burnt  by  Cylon,  as  that  deed  happened  during  the 
life-time  of  Pythagoras,  who  died  nearly  feventy  years 
before  Plato  was  born.  Philolaus  was  the  perfon  by  whofe 
means  the  Pythagorean  doftrine  was  firll  divulged,  not- 
withftanding  the  oath  which  he  mull  have  taken,  as  a 
member  of  that  left,  to  keep  their  myfleries  fecret.  For 
it  was  from  him  that  Plato  purchafed  the  written  records 
of  the  Pythagorean  fyllem ;  among  which,  probably,  were 
the  writings  of  Titnaeus,  which  furnilhed  Plato  with  the 
materials  for  the  Dialogue  bearing  the  name  of  that  phi¬ 
lofopher. 

Philolaus  fell  a  facrifice  to  political  jealoufy,  for  aim¬ 
ing,  or  for  being  fufpedled  of  aiming,  at  the  polfeffion  of 
defpotic  power  in  the  government  ot  his  country.  Of  his 
doctrine  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  fome  idea,  from 
the  fummary  which  Enfield  has  taken  from  Brucker. 
“  Philolaus  treated  the  dodlrine  of  Nature  with  great 
fubtlety,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  great  obfcurity  ;  re¬ 
ferring  every  thing  that  exifts  to  mathematical  principles. 
He  taught  that  reafon,  improved  by  mathematical  learn¬ 
ing,  is  alone  capable  of  judging  concerning  the  nature  of 
things ;  that  the  whole  world  coniills  of  infinite  and 
finite ;  that,  number  fublifts  by  itfelf,  and  is  the  chain 
which  by  its  power  fuftains  the  eternal  frame  of  things; 
that  thejnonad  is  not  the  foie  principle  of  all  things,  but 
that  the  Unary  is  neceffary  to  furnilh  materials  from 
which  all  fublequent  numbers  may  be  produced;  that 
the  world  is  one  whole,  which  has  a  fiery  centre,  about 
which  the  celeftial  fpheres  revolve  ;  heaven,  the  fun,  the 
planets,  the  earth,  and  the  moon;  that  the  fun  has  a 
vitreous  furface,  whence  the  fire  diffufed  through  the 
world  is  reflected,  rendering  the  mirror  from  which  it  is 
reflected  vifible  ;  that  all  things  are  preferved  in  harmony 
by  the  law  of  neceffity;  and  that  the  world  is  liable  to 
deftruftion,  both  by  fire  and  by  water.  From  this  fum¬ 
mary  of  the  doflrine  of  Philolaus  it  appears  probable, 
that,  following  Timteus,  whofe  writings  he  poffeffed,  he 
fo  far  departed  from  the  Pythagorean  fyllem  as  to  conceive 
two  independent  principles  in  nature,  God  and  matter  ; 
and  that  it  was  from  the  fame  fource  that  Plato  derived 
his  doclrine  upon  this  fubjedt.”  It  has  been  faid,  that  to 
Philolaus  ought  to  be  afcribed  the  invention  of  that  true 
fyllem  of  the  world  which  Copernicus  afterwards  revived. 
But  that  fuch  a  llatementis  erroneous,  maybe  concluded 
from  the  unqueftionable  evidence  which  we  have,  that 
Pythagoras  was  taught  that  fyllem  in  Egypt.  This  erro¬ 
neous  hypothefis,  however,  induced  Bullialdus  to  place 
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the  name  of  Philolaus  at  the  head  of  two  of  his  works, 
which  were  written  to  illullrate  and  confirm  that  fyllem. 

Philolaus  taught  the  divifion  of  the  tone  in  mulic,  by 
which  the  dielis  or  leimma  refulted  on  one  fide,  and  on 
the  other  the  apotome  of  near  a  quarter  of  atone;  the 
apotome  is  the  refidue  of  a  tone  major,  after  thefciffon  of 
the  leimma.  He  called  the  number  8  geometric  harmony , 
as  comprehending  all  the  ratios  of  fimple  concords;  for 
the  6th  minor  being  five  to  eight,  has  only  8  for  its  great- 
eft  term,  or  rather  as  it  contains  the  greatell  fyllem  of 
three  oftaves,  the  ancients  did  not  enumerate  the  minor. 
Stanley's  Hi  ft.  Phil.  Part  ix.  Enfield's  Hift.  Phil.  vol.  i. 

PHILOL'OGER,  f.  [from  philology.']  One  whofe  chief 
ftudy  is  language ;  a  grammarian;  a  critic. — Philologers 
and  critical  difcourfers,  who  look  beyond  the  fhell  and 
obvious  exteriors  of  things,  will  not  be  angry  with  our 
narrowerexplorations.  Brown. — You  expedt  that  I  lliould 
difcourfe  of  this  matter  like  a  naturalift,  not  a  philologer. 
Boyle. 

PHILOLOG'IC,  or  Philological,  adj.  Critical; 
grammatical. — Studies,  called  philological,  are  hiftory, 
language,  grammar,  rhetoric,  poefy,  and  criticifm.  Watts. 
— He  who  pretends  to  the  learned  profeffions,  if  he  doth 
not  arife  to  be  a  critic  himfelf  in  philological  matters, 
lliould  frequently  converfe  with  dictionaries,  paraphrafts, 
commentators,  or  other  critics,  which  may  relieve  any 
difficulties.  Watts. — Menage,  the  greatell  name  in  France 
for  all  kinds  of  philologic  learning.  War-burton's  Pref.  to 
Shaliefpeare. 

PHILQL'OGIST,  J'.  (fee  Philologer.)  A  critic;  a 
grammarian. — Of  a  later  age,  and  a  harlher  ftyle,  was 
Martianus  Capella,  if  he  did  not  deferve  the  name  rather 
of  a  philologijl  than  of  a  philofopher.  Harris's  Hermes. 

To  PHILOL'OGIZE,  v.  n.  To  oiler  criticifms. — Nor 
is  it  here  that  we  delign  to  enlarge,  as  thofe  who  have 
philologized  on  this  occafion.  Evelyn. 

PHILOL'OGY,  f.  [from  the  Greek  (piXuo,  to  love,  and 
^oyo;,  difcourfe.]  Criticifm;  grammatical  learning. — Phi¬ 
lology  is  a  kind  of  univerfal  literature,  converlant  about 
all  the  fciences,  See.  their  rife,  progrefs,  authors  who  have 
cultivated  them,  See.  Chambers. — See  the  article  Lan¬ 
guage,  vol.  xii. 

My  lady  maiftres,  dame  Philology, 

Gave  me  a  gift,  in  my  neft  when  I  lay, 

To  learne  al  language.  Shelton's  Poems. 

PHI'LOMATH,  or  Philoma'thes,  f.  [from  the  Gr. 

< piXeu ,  to  love,  and  |U,a0)j<7i;,  learning.]  A  lover  of 
learning.:  generally  uled  in  flight  contempt. — Modern 
enthufiafts  and  crazy  philomaths.  Bibliotli.  Bibl. — Aik 
my  friend  l’Abbe  Saliier  to  recommend  to  you  fomc 
meagre  philomath,  to  teach  you  a  little  geometry  and 
allronomy.  Ld.  Chejlerfield. 

Are  there  not  philomaths  of  high  degree, 

Who,  always  dumb  before,  lhall  fpeak  for  thee  ? 

C/i u r chill's  Ca ndidate. 

PHILOM'ATHY,/.  Love  of  learning. 

PHILOME'DA,  [in  mythology.]  One  of  the  names 
of  Venus. 

PHIL'OMEL,  or  Philome'la,  f.  [fee  the  following 
article.]  The  nightingale : 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 

When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold, 

And  philomel  becometh  dumb.  Shaliefpeare. 

Admires  the  jay  the  infeCl’s  gilded  wings, 

Or  hears  the  hawk,  when  philomela  fings  ?  -  Pope. 

PHILOME'LA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  a  daughter  of 
Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  filler  to  Procne;  who  had 
married  Tereus  king  of  Thrace.  Procne,  feparated  from 
Philomela,  to  whom  fhe  was  much  attached,  fpent  her 
time  in  great  melancholy  tili  fhe  prevailed  upon  her  hul- 
band  to  go  to  Athens  and  bring  her  jifter  to  Thrace. 

D  d  Tereus 
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Tereus  obeyed  5  but  he  had  no  fooner obtained  Pandion’s 
permiffion  to  condufl  Philomela-  to  Thrace,  than  he  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  refolved  to  gratify  his  paffion.  He 
difmified  the  guards  whom  the  fufpicions  of  Pandion  had 
appointed  to  watch  him  ;  offered  violence  to  Philomela; 
and  afterwards  cut  out  her  tongue,  that  (lie  might  not 
difcover  his  barbarity,  and  the  indignity  (lie  had  fullered. 
He  confined  her  in  a  lonely  caftle ;  and,  having  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  a  difcovery,  he  returned  to 
Thrace,  and  told  Procne  that  Philomela  had  died  by  the 
way,  and  that  he  had  paid  the  lad  offices  to  her  remains. 
At  this  fad  intelligence  Procne  put  on  mourning  for  the 
lofs  of  Philomela ;  but  a  year  had  fcarcely  elapfed  before 
(lie  was  fecretly  informed  that  her  filler  was  not  dead. 
Philomela,  in  her  captivity,  defcribed  on  a  piece  of  ta- 
peftry  her  misfortunes  and  the  brutality  of  Tereus,  and 
privately  conveyed  it  to  Procne.  She  was  going  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  when  (lie  received  it,  but  (lie 
difguifed  her  refentment ;  and  as,  during  thofe  feftivals, 
(lie  was  permitted  to  rove  about  the  country,  (he  flattened 
to  deliver  her  filler  Philomela  from  her  confinement,  and 
concerted  with  her  on  the  bed  meafures  of  punifhing  the 
cruelty  of  Tereus.  She  murdered  her  fon  Itylus,  then 
in  the  fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  ferved  him  up  as  food 
before  her  hufband  during  the  fedival.  Tereus,  in  the 
midd  of  his  repad,  called  for  Itylus;  but  Procne  imme¬ 
diately  informed  him  that  he  was  then  feading  on  his 
flefii,  when  Philomela,  by  throwing  on  the  table  the  head 
of  Itylus,  convinced  the  monarch  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
l'cene.  He  drew  his  fword  to  punifli  Procne,  and  Philo¬ 
mela  ;  but,  as  he  was  going  to  dab  them  to  the  heart,  he 
was  changed  into  a  hoopoe,  Philomela  into  a  nightingale, 
Procne  into  a  fwallow,  and  Itylus  into  a  pheafant.  This 
tragedy  happened  at  Daulis  in  Phocis  ;  but  Paufanias  and 
Strabo,  who  mention  the  red  of  the  dory,  are  filent 
about  the  transformation ;  and  the  former  obferves, 
that  Tereus,  after  this  bloody  repad,  fled  to  Megara, 
where  he  laid  violent  hands  on  nimfelf.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  place  railed  a  monument  to  his  memory,  where 
they  offered  yearly  facrifices,  and  placed  fmall  pebbles 
inflead  of  barley.  It  was  on  this  monument  that  the 
birds  firfl  called  hoopoes  were  fird  feen  ;  hence  the  fable 
of  his  metamorphofis.  Procne  and  Philomela  died  through 
exceflive  grief  and  melancholy  ;  and,  as  the  nightingale’s 
and  the  fwallow’s  voice  is  peculiarly  plaintive  and  mourn¬ 
ful,  the  poets  have  embellilhed  the  fable  by  fuppofing  that 
the  two  unfortunate  filters  were  changed  into  thofe  birds. 

PHILOME'LIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Afia,in  the  Greater  Phrygia. 

PHIL'OMOT,  aclj.  [corrupted  from  f anile.  morte,  a 
dead  leaf.]  Coloured  like  a  dead  leaf.  See  Filemct. — 
One  of  them  was  blue,  another  yellow,  and  another  phi- 
lomot,  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  colour,  and  the  fifth  of  a 
pale  green.  Addijon's  Spedl.  N°  265. 

PHILOMU'SUS,/.  [from  the  Greek,  Qitev,  to  love, 
and  paaa,,  a  fong.]  A  lover  of  poetry.  Cole. 

PHILON'IDES,  a  courier  of  Alexander,  who  ran  from 
Sicyon  to  Elis,  160  miles,  in  nine  hours,  and  returned 
the  fame  journey  in  fifteen  hours. 

PHILOP'ATOR,  [Greek,  formed  of  <p:Ao?,  lover,  and 
wartjp,  father.]  A  title,  or  furname,  aflumed  by  feveral  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  importing  one  who  loved 
his  father.  Ptolemy  Philopator  fucceeded  Ptolemy 
Euergetes;  and  had  for  his  fucceflor  Ptolemy  Philometer, 
or  “  one  who  loved  his  mother.”  The  Syrians  had  their 
Seleucus  Philopator,  Antiochus  Philopator,  &c.  See 
Philadelthus. 

PHILOPGS'MEN,  the  lad  great  commander  among 
the  Greeks,  was  born  at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  about 
the  year  253  B.C.  Having  loll  his  father  at  an  early  age, 
he  was  carefully  educated  by  Callander,  a  noble  Manti- 
nean  ;  and  he  received  the  inffruftions  of  two  academic 
philofophers,  who  inllilled  into  his  mind  high  principles 
of  honour  and  patriotifm.  He  had  from  a  very  early 
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period  a  paffion  for  military  fame,  and  all  the  exercifes  of 
liis  youth  were  directed  to  the  acquifition  of  martial 
habits.  When  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  he  joined  thofe 
of  his  townfmen  who  employed  themfelves  in  incurfions 
upon  the  Laconian  territory,  in  which  expeditions  he  was 
the  fird  to  march  out,  and  the  lad  to  return. 

His  exploits  have  been  but  flightly  touched  upon  in  the 
article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  956,  7,  we  (hall  therefore  add 
a  few  particulars  in  this  place.  In  the  year  210,  he  was 
railed  to  the  dation  of  prcetor,  or  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Achaean  league.  After  (pending  fome  months  in  im¬ 
proving  the  military  fyflern  of  the  Achaeans  with  refpedl 
to  their  tadtics  and  armour,  he  at  length  led  them  againd 
Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  was  marching  with  a 
powerful  army  to  invade  Achaia.  He  met  the  enemy  at 
Mantinea;  an  engagement  enfued,  and  Philopcemen 
gained  a  complete  viilory.  This  noble  exploit  was  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  Achaeans,  by  a  brazen  datue  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  reprefenting  him  in  the  attitude 
in  which  he  ran  his  lpear  into  the  body  of  the  tyrant. 
Nabis,  the  fucceflor  of  Machanidas,  defeated  Philopcemen 
at  fea ;  but  he  recovered  this  lofs  in  an  adtion  on  land, 
took  Sparta,  razed  its  walls,  and  aboliftied  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus.  Thus  he  joined  this  powerful  city  to  the 
Achaean  commonwealth  ;  by  which  means  the  Achaeans 
came  to  eclipfe  all  the  other  dates  of  Greece.  This  me¬ 
morable  event  happened  in  the  year  191. 

About  two  years  after  this,  the  Meffenians  having 
revolted,  Philopcemen  marched  againlt  them,  but  was 
taken  prifoner  by  falling  from  his  horfe.  He  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Meflene.  where  the  people,  after  the  fird  triumph 
on  their  (uccefs,  were  filled  with  compaflion,  at  the  fight 
of  one  whom  they  had  longconfidered  as  a  hero  and  bene- 
fadlor,  reduced  to  that  wretched  condition.  He  was  in¬ 
humanly  thrud  into  a  fubterranean  dungeon,  and  on  the 
next  day  an  aflembly  was  convened  to  determine  his  fate. 
The  people  were  inclined  to  favour  him  ;  but  the  fenate 
prevailed,  and  carried  a  decree  to  put  him  to  death.  An 
executioner  was  accordingly  fent  to  hisprifon  with  a  cup 
of  poifon.  As  foon  as  the  hero  beheld  him,  he  railed 
himfelf  with  difficulty  from  the  ground,  and  afked  how 
his  countrymen  had  behaved  in  the  field  of  battle;  and, 
when  he  heard  that  they  had  obtained  the  vidlory,  he 
drank  the  poifon  with  pleafure,  exclaiming,  that  this  was 
comfortable  news.  Thus  died  one  of  the  greatell  heroes 
that  Greece  or  any  other  country  ever  produced.  He 
was  no  way  inferior  in  valour,  military  knowledge,  and 
virtue,  to  any  of  the  boafted  heroes  of  Rome.  Both  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  put  him  upon  the  level  with 
Hannibal  and  Scipio,  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and 
happened  to  die  the  fame  year.  They  allow  him  to  have 
been  not  only  one  of  the  greatefl  commanders,  but  alfo 
one  of  the  greatell  (latefmen,  of  his  age.  To  his  valour 
and  prudence  Achaia  owed  her  glory,  which  upon  his 
death  began  to  decline,  there  being  none  after  him  in 
that  republic  able  to  oppofe  her  enemies  with  the  like 
ffeadinefs  and  prudence:  whence  Philopcemen  was  called 
the  la(l  of  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  afterwards  ltyled 
the  lall  of  the  Romans. 

PHILOP'OLIS,  a  fettlement  of  Pennfylvania :  100 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Philadelphia. 

PHILOP'OLITE,  f.  [from  the  Greek  1 piA=i>,  to  love, 
and  noXi;,  a  city.]  A  patriot.  Cole. 

PHILOP'SYCHY,  f.  [from  the  Greek  piAsw,  to  love, 
and  il'VX'-n  the  foul.]  The  love  of  the  foul;  the  love  of 
life.  Cole. 

PHILOSEB  AS'TUS,  [from  the  Gr.  $iAsw,  to  love,  and 
0?,  the  divine  governor.]  A  title  affumed  by  feveral 
princes  and  cities,  as  a  public  tellimony  of  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  any  emperor.  This  title  is  found  on  the  marbles 
of  Cyzicum,  and  in  other  infcriptions. 

PHILOS'OPH ASTER,  J\  [from  philofopher.']  A 
fmatterer  in  phiiofophy.  Scott. 

To  PHILOS'OPH  ATE,  v.  n.  To  moralize;  to  play  the 

philofopher. 
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philofopher. — Few  there  be,  that  with  EpiCletus  can  phi- 
lofophate  in  flavery,  or,  like  Cleanthes,  can  draw  water  all 
the  day,  and  (hidy  mod:  of  the  night.  Barrow. 

PHILOSOPHA'TION,  f.  Piiilofophical  difcudion. — 
The  work  being  to  be  the  bads  of  many  future  inferences 
and  philof'ophations .  Sir  \V.  Petty's  Aelv.  to  Hartlih. 

PHILOS'OPHEME,  f  [Greek.]  Principle  of  reafon- 
ing;  theorem.  An  unufual  word. — You  will  learn  how 
taaddrefs  yourfelf  to  children  for  their  benefit,  and  derive 
fome  ufeful  philofopliemes  for  your  own  entertainment. 

WttttSm  ' 

PHILOS'OPHER,  f.  [philofophus,  Lat.  pliilofophe,  Fr.] 
A  man  deep  in  knowledge,  either  moral  or  natural. — The 
philofopher  hath  long  ago  told  us,  that,  according  to  the 
divers  nature  of  things,  fo  mud  the  evidences  for  them 
be;  and  that  ’tis  an  argument  of  an  undifciplined  wit 
not  to  acknowledge  this.  Wilkins.—  Adam,  in  the  date  of 
innocence,  came  into  the  world  a  philofopher,  which  fuffi- 
ciently  appeared  by  his  writing  the  nature  of  things  upon 
their  names;  he  could  view  effences  in  themfelves,  and 
read  forms  without  the  comment  of  their  refpe&ive  pro¬ 
perties.  South. 

When  a  race  of  felf-created  preceptors  arofe  in  Greece, 
who  aflumed  the  name  of fophijls,  or  wife  men,  their  ar¬ 
rogant  pretendons  gave  great  offence  to  fuch  as  were  ca- 
palfle  of  diflinguilhing  between  real  and  counterfeit  wif- 
dom,  and  led  them  to  adopt  an  appellation  more  fuitable 
to  the  character  of  men  who  modeflly  profeffed  themfelves 
to  be  in  the  purfuit,  rather  than  in  th e  pojffion,  of  truth 
and  wifdom;  viz.  that  of  philo-fophers,  or  lovers  of  wildom. 
Cicero  afcribes  the  invention  of  this  term  to  Pythagoras, 
and  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  introduced.  “Every  one  knows,  that  among  the 
Greeks  there  were  feven  eminent  men,  who  have  fince 
been  univerfally  denominated  the  feven  wife  men  of 
Greece;  that,  at  a  dill  earlier  period,  Lycurgus,  and, 
even  in  the  heroic  ages,  Ulyd’es  and  Nedor,  were  called 
wife  men-,  and,  in  (hort,  that  this  appellation  has,  from 
the  mod  ancient  times,  been  given  to  thofe  who  have  de¬ 
voted  themfelves  to  the  contemplation  of  nature.  This 
title  continued  in  ufe  till  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  It 
happened,  while  this  great  man  was  at  Phlius,  that  Leon, 
the  chief  of  the  Phliulians,  was  exceedingly  charmed  with 
the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  with  which  he  difcourfed 
upon  various  topics,  and  alked  him  in  what  art  he  prin¬ 
cipally  excelled  ;  to  which  Pythagoras  replied,  that  he  did 
not  profefs  himfelf  metjler  of  any  art,  but  that  he  was  a 
philofopher.  Leon,  druck  with  the  novelty  of  the  term, 
alked  Pythagoras  who  were  philofophers,  and  in  what 
they  differed  from  other  men.  Pythagoras  replied,  that 
as,  in  the  public  games,  while  fome  are  contending  for 
glory,  and  others  are  buying  and  felling  in  purfuit  of 
gain,  there  is  always  a  third  clafs  of  perfons,  who  attend 
merely  as  fpe&ators;  fo,  in  human  life,  amidd  the  various 
characters  of  men,  there  is  a  lelect  number  of  thofe,  who, 
defpifing  all  other  purfuits,  affiduoudy  apply  themfelves 
to  the  dudy  of  nature,  and  the  fearch  after  wifdom  : 
thefe,  added  Pythagoras,  are  the  perfons  whom  I  call  phi. 
Itfophers .”  Cicero  Tufcul.  Difp.  1.  v.  c.  3. 

This  appellation,  thus  affumed  merely  through  mo- 
dedy,  to  intimate  that  even  they  who  have  made  the 
greated  advances  in  knowledge  are  rather  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  “lovers  of  wifdom”  than  as  “  wife  men,”  foon  loff 
its  original  meaning,  and  was  borne  with  as  much  haugh- 
tinefs  and  vanity  as  if  it  had  implied  an  exclufive  right 
to  the  poffedion  of  wifdom.  “Some  there  are,”  lays 
Quintilian  (Protein.  Inft.)  “  who,  defpifing  the  occupation 
of  an  orator,  have  employed  themfelves  in  prefcribing 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life ;  thefe  have  infolently  aflumed 
to  themfelves  the  title  of  the  J'ole  profejfors  of  wifdom .” 

The  fefts  of  philofophers  are  very  numerous;  and  their 
dogmata  or  tenets  very  contradictory.  Thus,  Helmonr, 
and  fome  of  the  chemifts,  denominate  themfelves  “phi¬ 
lofophers  by  fire.”  The  alchemifls,  and  adepti,  are  fre- 
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quently  denominated  the  “  philofophers,”  by  way  of 
eminence. 

PHILOSOPHER’S  STO'NE,  the  great  obje£l  of  alche¬ 
my,  is  a  long-fought-for  preparation,  which,  when  found, 
is  to  tranfmute  or  exalt  impurer  metals,  as  tin,  lead,  and 
copper,  into  gold  and  filver. 

Some  of  the  Greek  writers  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen¬ 
turies,  fpeak  of  an  art,  as  being  then  known,  of  tranf- 
muting  the  bafer  metals  into  gold  ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  learning  of  the  eaft 
had  been  brought  hither  by  the  Arabians,  the  fame  pre- 
tenfions  began  to  fpread  through  Europe.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  this  art,  called  alchemy,  was  of  Egyptian  origin ;  and 
that,  when  the  ancient  Greek  philofophers  travelled  into 
Egypt,  they  brought  back  fome  of  the  allegoric  language 
of  this  Egyptian  art,  ill  underftood,  which  afterwards 
palled  into  their  mythology.  Alchemy  was  the  earlieff 
branch  of  chemiftry,  confidered  as  a  philofophical  fcience: 
in  the  other  parts  of  chemical  knowledge,  fa&s  preceded 
reafoning  or  fpeculation;  but  alchemy  was  originally 
fpeculative. 

The  alchemifls  fuppofed  the  general  principles  of  metals 
to  be  chiefly  two  fubflances,  which  they  called  mercury 
and  fulphur;  they  apprehended  alfo,  that  the  pure, 
mercurial,  fulphureous,  or  other  principles  of  which  they 
imagined  gold  to  be  compofed,  were  contained,  feparately, 
in  other  bodies:  and  thefe  principles,  therefore,  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  coiled,  and  to  concoCt  and  incorporate  by 
long  digeffions  ;  and  by  thus  conjoining  the  principles  of 
gold,  if  they  could  be  fo  procured  and  conjoined,  it  might 
1  be  expected  that  gold  would  be  produced.  But  the  al- 
cbemifts  pretend  to  a  product  of  a  higher  order,  called  the 
elixir,  the  medicine  for  metals,  the  tincture,  the  philc- 
fopber’s  ftone;  which,  by  being  projected  on  a  large 
quantity  of  any  of  the  inferior  metals  in  fufion,  fliould 
change  them  into  fine  gold  ;  which  being  laid  on  a  plate 
of  filver,  copper,  or  iron,  and  moderately  heated,  fliould 
fink  into  the  metal,  and  change  into  gold  all  the  parts  to 
which  it  was  applied;  which,  on  being  properly  heated 
with  pure  gold,  fliould  change  the  gold  into  a  fubftance 
of  the  fame  nature  and  virtue  with  itfelf,  fo  as  thus  to  be 
fufceptible  of  perpetual  multiplication  ;  and  which,  by 
continued  coition,  fliould  have  its  power  more  and  more 
exalted,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  tranfmute  greater  and  greater 
quantities  of  the  inferior  metals,  according  to  its  different 
degrees  of  perfection. 

There  are  three  ways  by  w'hich  the  alchemifls  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  arrive  at  the  making  of  gold.  The  firff  by 
J'eparation  ;  for  it  is  affirmed,  that  every  metal  yet  known 
contains  fome  quantity  of  gold  :  only,  in  moll,  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  fo  little,  that  it  will  not  defray  the  expenfe  of 
getting  it  out. 

The  fecond  is  by  maturation  ;  for  the. alchemifls  hold 
mercury  to  be  the  balls  and  matter  of  all  metals;  that 
quickfiiver  purged  from  all  heterogeneous  bodies  would 
be  much  heavier,  denfer,  and  Ampler,  than  the  native 
quickfiiver;  and  that  by  fubtilizing,  purifying,  and  di- 
gefting  it  with  much  labour,  and  long  operations,  it  may 
be  converted  into  pure  gold.  This  method  of  maturation 
is  only  for  mercury  :  the  other  metals  it  is  ineffectual  for, 
on  two  accounts  :  1.  becaufe  their  matter  is  not  pure 
mercury,  but  has  other  heterogeneous  bodies  adhering  to 
it;  2.  becaufe  the  digeftion,  by  which  mercury  is  turned 
into  gold,  would  not  fucceed  in  other  met.ds,  in  regard 
thefe  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  mines.  Weight 
was  called  the  individual  and  inimitable  character  of  gold, 
&c.  Now  mercury,  they  fay,  has  ever  fome  impurities  in 
it ;  and  thofe  impurities  are  lighter  than  mercury:  could 
thofe  be  purged  quite  out,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  them 
impoffible  but  they  might,  mercury  would  be  as  heavy  as 
gold  ;  and,  “  what  is  as  heavy  as  gold  is  gold,  or  at  lealt 
might  very  eafily  be  made  gold.”  What  is  to  be  faid 
then  of  platinum,  which  is  heavier  than  gold  ? 

The  third  method  is,  that  of  tranfmuting,  or  of  turning 

all 
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all  metals  readily  into  pure  gold,  by  melting  them  in  the 
fire,  and  calling  a  little  quantity  of  a  certain  preparation 
into  the  fufed  matter,  upon  which  the  fasces  immediately 
retire,  are  volatilized  and  burnt,  and  fo  carried  off;  and 
the  reft  of  the  mafs  is  turned  into  pure  gold.  That  which 
works  this  change  in  the  metals  is  called  the  philofopher’s 
fcone.  (See  Transmutation.)  Whether  this  third 
method  be  poflible  or  not,  is  very  hard  to  fay.  We  have 
fo  many  teliimonies  of  it  from  perfons,  who  on  all  other 
occafions  fpeak  truth,  that  it  is  fomewhat  hard  to  fay 
they  are  guilty  of  falfehood,  even  when  they  fay  that 
they  have  been  mailers  of  the  fecret.  All  required  is, 
they  fay,  to  do  that  by  art,  which  nature  does  in  many 
years  and  ages:  for,  as  lead  and  gold  do  but  differ  little 
in  weight,  therefore  there  is  not  much  in  lead  befides 
mercury  and  gold.  Now,  if  I  had  any  body  which  w'ould 
fo  agitate  all  the  parts  of  lead,  as  to  burn  all  that  is  not 
mercury  therein;  and  had  alfo  fome  fulphur  to  fix  the 
mercury  ;  would  not  the  mafs  remaining  lie  converted 
into  gold  ?  There  is  nothing  in  nature  fo  heavy  as  lead, 
gold  and  mercury  alone  excepted.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  fomething  in  lead  that  comes  very  near  to 
gold.  But  in  lead  there  is  alfo  fome  heterogeneous 
matter,  different  both  from  mercury  and  gold.  If  now 
nineteen  ounces  of  lead  be  dillolved  by  the  fire,  and  eight 
ounces  be  thus  deftroyed,  they  argue  that  we  lhall  have 
the  reft  good  gold  ;  the  ratio  of  lead  to  gold  being  as 
eleven  to  nineteen.  If  then  the  philofopher’s  Hone  can 
purify  the  mercurial  matter  in  lead,  fo  as  that  nothing 
lhall  remain  but  the  pure  mercurial  body,  and  you  can 
fix  and  coagulate  this  by  means  of  fulphur,  out  of  nine¬ 
teen  ounces  of  lead  you  will  have  eleven  of  gold.  Or,  if 
you  reduce  the  lead  from  eighteen  to  fourteen,  you  will 
then  have  converted  it  into  mercury  ;  and,  if  you  farther 
purify  this  mercury  to  its  proper  ftandard,  you  will  have 
gold,  provided  you  have  but  a  fulphur  with  which  to  fix 
and  coagulate  it.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  opinion 
of  the  philofopher's  Jlone ;  which  the  alchemifts  contend 
to  be  a  moll  fubtile,  fixed,  concentrated,  fire,  which,  as 
foon  as  it  melts  with  any  metal,  does,  by  a  magnetic 
virtue,  immediately  unite  itfelf  to  the  mercurial  body  of 
the  metal,  volatilizes  and  cleanfes  off  all  that  is  impure 
therein,  and  leaves  nothing  but  a  mafs  of  pure  gold. 
Many  frauds  and  artifices  have  undoubtedly  been  prac- 
tifed  in  this  operation  ;  and  there  might  be  political 
reafons  why  princes  and  others  fhould  not  encourage 
thofe  who  pretended  a  power  of  furnilhing  this  inexhaull- 
ible  fource  of  wealth:  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  cenfure 
as  impoftors,  all  thofe  who  have  declared  themfelves  con¬ 
vinced,  from  their  own  experiments,  of  the  tranfmutabi- 
iity  of  bafe  metals  into  gold.  However,  there  are  ltrong 
reafons  to  believe  that  the  authors  have  been  deceived 
themfelves  by  fallacious  appearances.  Mr.  Boyle  gives 
an  account  of  a  procefs,  by  which  he  imagines  part  of  the 
fubftance  of  gold  to  have  been  tranfmuted  into  fiiver. 
That,  however,  would  not  do  us  much  good.  He  alfo 
relates  a  very  extraordinary  experiment,  under  the  title 
of  the  degradation  of  gold  by  an  anti-elixir,  which  was 
publillied  in  his  own  life-time,  and  fince  reprinted  in 
1739.  Hence  many  have  been  led  to  conclude  in  favour 
of  the  alchemical  doftrineof  the  tranfmutability  of  metals. 
See  an  account  of  this  experiment,  with  remarks  upon  it, 
by  Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  Commerce  of  Arts,  feft.  xii. 

“  The  opinion  (fays  Holt)  that  one  metallic  or  other 
foreign  fubftance  might  be  changed  into  another,  was,  it 
feems,  at  this  time  (reign  of  Henry  VI.  of  England)  pro¬ 
pagated  by  certain  chemifts,  whofe  obfervations  on  the 
furprifing  effects  and  alterations  produced  in  certain  fub- 
ftances  by  the  force  of  heat  carried  their  imaginations 
beyond  what  found  judgment  might  warrant.  The  firft 
inilance  of  which  on  record  is  in  vol.  xi.  p.  68.  of  the 
Fcedera  ;  wherein  Henry  VI.  grants  a  licence  to  John 
Cobbe,  freely  to  work  in  metals,  (thereby  liberating  him 
from  the  penalties  of  the  flat.  5  Henry  IV.  againlt  che- 
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mills ;)  he  having,  by  philofophical  art,  found  out  a  me¬ 
thod  of  transferring  imperfect  metals  into  perfeft  gold 
and  fiiver.  This  pretended  fecret,  known  afterwards  by 
the  name  of  the  philofopher's  Jione,  or  powder,  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  four  licences,  granted  to  different  projeftors 
during  this  reign,  and  at  fundry  times  after,  during  this 
century  particularly,  and  in  fucceeding  times,  all  over 
Europe.  The  frenzy  has  not  entirely  ceafed  even  to  this 
day,  although  it  meets  neither  public  encouragement 
nor  countenance  from  men  of  foberreafon  ;  the  projeftors 
having  yet  found  nothing  from  their  airy  fchemes  in  this 
mode  of  fearch  but  certain  ruin  to  their  property.” 

The  fame  author,  when  fpeaking  of  the  commerce  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  wonderful  increafe  and  riches  of 
commercial  cities,  fpeaks  thus  :  “  This  is  the  true  phi¬ 
lofopher’s  Hone,  fo  much  fought  after  in  former  ages,  the 
difcovery  of  which  has  been  referved  to  genius,  when 
ftudying  to  improve  the  mechanic  arts.  Hence  a  pound 
of  raw  materials  is  converted  into  (luffs  of  fifty  times  its 
original  value.  And  the  metals  too  are  not,  indeed, 
tranfmuted  into  gold  ;  they  are  more:  for  the  labour  of 
man  has  been  able  to  work  the  baler  metal,  by  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  art,  fo  as  to  become  worth  more  than  many 
times  its  weight  in  gold.”  Holt’s  Charafter.s  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England. 

In  the  Britilh  Mufeum  is  a  MS.  traft  of  St.  Dunftan’s 
on  the  Philofopher’s  Stone  ;  fo  that  there  appears  fome 
foundation  for  his  having  been  a  reputed,  though  pro¬ 
bably  an  unfuccefsful,  conjuror. 

But  we  are  flattered  with  a  difcovery  of  far  more  value 
than  that  of  tranfmuting  lead  into  gold  ;  namely  the 
turning  of  carbon  into  diamonds  !  A  letter  from  New 
York,  dated  June  9,  1823,  fays,  “  If  the  long-fought-for 
philofopher’s  Hone,  by  which  bafer  fubftances  could  be 
tranfmuted  into  gold,  has  not  yet  been  found,  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  Hill  greater  importance  has  at  length  crowned  the 
efforts  of  American  chemifts.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  diamond,  the  moll  precious  of  all  fubftances,  is 
compofed  of  carbon  in  its  pure  Hate.  But,  although  the 
powers  of  chemical  analyfis  have  been  fufficient  by  repeat¬ 
ed  experiments  clearly  to  eftablilh  this  fa  ft,  yet  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  was  of  no  praftical  importance  to  the  world, 
becaufe  the  powers  of  fynthefis  failed,  and  no  mode  had 
been  devifed  of  imitating  nature  by  uniting  the  confti- 
tuents  of  this  precious  gem.  In  other  words,  the  philo- 
fopher  was  able  to  convert  diamonds  into  carbon,  but  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  art  of  converting  carbon  into 
diamonds.  If  the  experiments  of  Profeffor  Silliman  can 
be  relied  on,  this  defideratum  has  in  part  been  fupplied. 
The  laft  number  of  his  Journal  of  Science  contains  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  philofophical  inftrunient  called  Deflagrator, 
invented  by  Profeffor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  by  which  it 
appears  that  charcoal,  plumbago,  and  anthracite,  have 
been  fufed  by  the  power  of  that  inftrument,  and  tranf¬ 
muted  into  diamonds.  The  following  extrafts  from  his 
paper  will  prove  the  correftnefs  of  our  affertion. 

“On  the  end  of  the  prepared  charcoalfand  occupying  an 
area  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, were  found 
numerous  globules  of  perfeftly-melted  matter,  entirely 
fpherical  in  their  form,  having  a  high  vitreous  luftre  and 
a  great  degree  of  beauty.  Some  of  them,  and  generally 
they  were  thofe  remote  from  the  focus,  were  of  a  jet 
black,  like  the  mod  perfeft  obfidian  ;  others  were  brown, 
yellow,  and  topaz-coloured;  others  were  greyifii-white, 
like  pearl-ftones,  with  the  tranflucence  and  luftre  of 
porcelain  ;  and  others  Hill  limpid,  like  flint-glafs,  or  in 
fome  cafes  like  hyalite  or  precious  opal,  but  without  the 
iridefcence  of  the  latter.  I  detached  fome  of  the  globules, 
and,  firmly  bedding  them  in  a  handle  of  wood,  tried  their 
hardnefs  and  firmnefs  ;  they  bore  ftrong  preffure  without 
breaking,  and  eafily  lcratched  not  only  flint  glafs  but 
w’indow-glafs,  and  even  the  hard  green  variety  which 
forms  the  aquafortis-bottles.  The  globules  which  had 
acquired  this  extraordinary  hardnefs  were  formed  from 
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plumbago,  which  was  fo  foft  that  it  was  perfe&ly  free 
from  refiftance  when  cruftied  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.”  Speaking  of  the  globules  obtained  in  another 
experiment,  he  obferves  that  “  fome  were  perfectly  lim¬ 
pid,  and  could  not  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  eye  from  por¬ 
tions  of  diamond.”  The  experiments  detailed  remove 
every  fufpicion  which  might  be  entertained  that  thefe 
globules  were  the  earthy  matter  contained  in  the  plum¬ 
bago,  which  was  vitrified  by  the  intenfe  heat.  They 
were  expofed  in  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas  to  the  focus  of  a 
powerful  lens ;  and,  although  they  neither  melted  nor 
altered  theirforms,  a  decided  precipitate  was  formed  upon 
the  introdufiion  of  lime-water  into  the  velfel.  The  glo¬ 
bules  of  melted  plumbago  are  abfolute  non-condu<5tors 
of  ele«5f ricity,  as  ftri&ly  lb  as  the  diamond. 

PHILOSOPH'IC,  or  Philosophical,  adj.  [from  phi¬ 
lofophy. Belonging  to  philofophy  ;  fuitable  to  a  philo- 
l’oplier;  formed  by  philofophy. — When  the  fafety  of  the 
public  is  endangered,  the  appearance  of  a  philofopliical  or 
affedted  indolence  mult  arife  either  from  llupidity  or  per- 
fidioufnefs.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

Others  in  virtue  plac’d  felicity  : 

The  Stoic  laft  in  philofophic  pride. 

By  him  call’d  virtue;  and  his  virtuous  man, 

Wife,  perfect  in  himfelf,  and  all  pofielfing.  Milton. 

Skilled  in  philofophy. — We  have  our  philofopliical  perfons 
to  make  modern  and  familiar  things  fupernatural  and 
caufelefs.  Shahefpeare. — Acquaintance  with  God  is  not  a 
fpeculative  knowledge,  built  on  abftrafted  reafonings 
about  his  nature  and  eflence,  fuch  as  philofopliical  minds 
often  bufy  themfelves  in,  without  reaping  from  thence 
any  advantage  towards  regulating  their  pafiions;  but 
practical  knowledge.  Attcrbury. — Frugal;  abftemious : 
This  is  what  nature’s  wants  may  well  fuffice  : 

But,  fince  among  mankind  fo  few  there  are 
Who  will  conform  to  philofophic  fare. 

I’ll  mingle  fomething  of  our  times  to  pleafe.  Dryden. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  TREE,  or  Arbor  Dianes.  See  the 
article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  311. 

PHILOSOPHICALLY,  adv.  In  a  philofopliical 
manner;  rationally;  wifely. —  No  man  has  ever  treated 
the  pafiion  of  love  with  fo  much  delicacy  of  thought  and 
of  expreffion,  or  fearched  into  the  nature  of  it  more  phi¬ 
lofophic  ally,  than  Ovid.  Dryden. — If  natural  laws  were 
once  fettled,  they  are  never  to  be  reverfed  :  to  violate  and 
infringe  them,  is  the  fame  as  what  we  call  miracle,  and 
doth  not  found  very  philofophically  cut  of  the  mouth  of 
an  atheift.  Bentley's  Serm. 

To  PHILOS'OPKIZE,  v.  n.  To  play  the  philofopher  ; 
to  reafon  like  a  philofopher;  to  moralize;  to  fearch  into 
nature;  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  effefts. — Qualities 
occult  to  Ariftotle  mull  be  fo  to  us  ;  and  we  muft  not 
philofophize  beyond  fympathy  and  antipathy.  Glanville. — 
The  wax  philosophized  upon  the  matter;  and,  finding  out 
at  laft  that  it  was  burning  made  the  brick  fo  hard,  call 
itfelf  into  the  fire.  L'  Bjlrange. — Some  of  cur  philofophiz- 
ing  divines  have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties  of  our 
fouls,  when  they  have  maintained,  that  by  their  force 
mankind  has  been  able  to  find  out  God.  Dryden. 

The  Rules  of  Philosophizing,  Regulcs  Philofuphandi, 
as  eftablilhed  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton  are,  1.  That  no  more 
caufes  of  a  natural  efreft  be  admitted  than  are  true,  and 
fuffice  to  account  for  the  phenomena  thereof.  This  agrees 
with  the  fentiments  of  moft  philofophers,  who  hold  that 
nature  does  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  that  it  were  vain  to  do 
that  by  many  things,  which  might  be  done  by  fewer. 

2.  Natural  effefts,  therefore,  of  the  fame  kind,  proceed 
from  the  fame  caufes.  Thus,  e.  gr.  thecaufeof  refpiration 
is  one  and  the  fame  in  man  and  brute  ;  the  caufe  of  the 
defeent  of  a  ftone  the  fame  in  Europeas  in  America  ;  the 
caufe  of  light  the  fame  in  culinary  fire  as  in  the  fun; 
and  the  caufe  of  reflexion  the  fame  in  the  planets  as  the 
earth. 

3.  Thofe  qualities  of  bodies  which  are  not  capable  of 
being  heightened,  and  remitted,  and  which  are  found  in 
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all  bodies  where  experiments  can  be  made,  muft  be  look¬ 
ed  on  as  univerfal  qualities  of  all  bodies.  Thus  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  body  is  only  perceived  by  our  fenfes,  nor  is  it 
perceivable  in  all  bodies ;  but,  fince  it  is  found  in  all  that 
we  have  perception  of,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  all.  So  we 
find,  that  feveral  bodies  are  hard  ;  and  argue  that  the 
Iiardnefs  of  the  whole  only  arifes  from  the  hardnefs  of 
the  parts  :  whence  we  infer,  that  the  particles,  not  only 
of  thofe  bodies  which  are  fenfible,  but  of  all  others,  are 
likewife  hard.  Laftly,  if  all  the  bodies  about  the  earth 
gravitate  towards  the  earth,  anti  this  according  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  each;  and  if  the  moon  gravitates 
towards  the  earth  alfo  according  to  its  quantity  of  matter; 
and  the  fea  again  gravitates  to  wards  the  moon  ;  and  all 
the  planets  and  comets  gravitate  towards  each  other;  it 
may  be  affirmed  univcrfally,  that  all  bodies  in  the  creation 
gravitate  towards  each  other.  This  rule  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  natural  philofophy. 

PHILOS'OPHY,  J'.  [from  the  Gr.  cpiXeu,  to  love,  and 
crotpia.,  wifdom.]  Knowledge  natural  or  moral. — I  had 
never  read,  heard,  nor  feen,  any  thing,  I  had  never  any 
tafte  of  philofophy  nor  inward  feeling  in  myfelf,  which  for 
a  while  I  did  not  call  my  fuccour.  Sidney. 

Hang  up  philofophy! 

Unlefs  philofophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 

Difplant  a  town,  reverfe  a  prince’s  doom, 

It  helps  not,  it  avails  not;  talk  no  more.  Shahefpeare. 

Hypothefis,  or  fyftem,  upon  which  natural  effefts  are  ex¬ 
plained. — We  Ilia  1 1  in  vain  interpret  their  words  by  the 
notions  of  our  philofophy,  and  the  doctrines  in  ourfchools. 
Locke. — Reafoning;  argumentation. — His  decifions  are  the 
judgment  of  his  pnffions,  not  of  his  reafon  ;  the  philofophy 
of  the  finner,  not  of  the  man.  Rogers. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argu’d  then  ; 

Vain  wifdom  all,  and  falfe  philofophy  !  Milton. 

The  courfe  of  fciences  read  in  the  fchools. 

Philosophy  is  a  term  of  a  very  wide  and  extenfive 
fignification  ;  and  of  courfe  has  been  divided  into  many 
branches,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been  already 
treated  of.  So  extenfive,  indeed,  is  the  meaning  that  has 
been  applied  to  the  word,  that  Cicero’s  definition  of 
a  philofopher  is,  “one  who  ftudies  to  know  the  natures 
and  caufes  of  all  things  human  and  divine,  and  to  at¬ 
tend  to  every  good  rule  and  method  of  life.”  And  thus 
philofophy  has  been  applied  by  many  modern  writers  not 
only  to  all  fpeculative  fcience,  but  the  term  has  been 
ufed  fo  as  to  comprehend  Ikill  in  municipal  law,  the 
knowledge  of  medicine,  the  art  of  critic! (in,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  term  has  been 
even  transferred  to  theology,  fo  that  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  has  been  called  facred  philofophy  ;  and  ecclefiaftical 
dodlors  and  monks  have  been  denominated  “  philofo¬ 
phers.” 

The  following  we  think  a  more  rational  definition  : 

“  By  philofophy  we  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  reafons  of 
things;  in  oppofition  to  hijlory,  which  is  the  bare  know¬ 
ledge  of  fafts  ;  or  to  mathematics,  which  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  quantity  of  things  or  their  meafures.” 

Thefe  three  kinds  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  joined  as 
much  as  poffible.  Hiftory  furnillies  matter,  principles, 
and  practical  examinations,  and  mathematics  complete 
the  evidence.  Philofophy  being  the  knowledge  or  the 
reafons  of  things,  all  arts  muft  have  their  peculiar  philo¬ 
fophy,  which  conftitutes  their  theory  :  not  only  law  and 
phyfic,  but  the  loweft  and  moft  abjefl  arts,  are  not  defti- 
tute  of  their  reafons,  which  might  ulefully  employ  the 
time  of  the  ftudious  :  and  the  advantages  refulting  from 
this  kind  of  employment  has  been  amply  manifeiied  in 
the  difedveries  of  modern  times. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  bare  intelligence  and  me¬ 
mory  of  philofopliical  propofitions,  without  any  ability 
to  demonftrate  them,  is  not  philofophy,  but  hiftory  only. 
However,  where  fuch  propofitions  are  determinate  and 
true,  they  may  be  ufefully  applied  in  practice,  even  by 
E  e  thofe 
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thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  their  demonftrations.  Of  this 
we  fee  daily  inftances  in  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  practical 
geometry,  and  navigation  ;  the  reafonsof  which  are  often 
not  underftood  by  thofe  who  pradtife  them  with  fuccefs. 
And  this  fuccefs  in  the  application  produces  a  convidfion 
of  mind,  which  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  philofophi- 
cal,  or  fcientifical,  and  hiftorical  knowledge. 

The  moft  ufual  divifion  of  philofophy,  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  was  into  three  parts:  dialectics  or  logic,  which 
direCts  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  formation  of 
argument;  phyfics,  which  confiders  the  ftrudture  of  the 
world,  the  effeCts  of  nature,  the  exiftence  and  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  nature  of  the  foul ;  and  ethics, 
which  lays  down  moral  precepts,  and  treats  of  the  duties 
of  life. 

But  by  forne  it  was  confined  to  fome  one  fcience,  or 
branch  of  fcience:  v.  gr.  to  logic,  as  we  find  it  in  Plato 
and  Ariftotle:  to  phyfics,  or  the  knowledge  of  nature; 
in  which  fenfe  it  was  chiefly  ufed  in  the  Ionic  fchool: 
and  to  ethics,  or  the  rules  of  morality  :  thus  it  is  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  relates  that  among  the  Greeks  there  are 
philofophers  who  hold  difputes  about  virtue.  Agreeably 
to  this  laft  application,  Pythagoras  defines  philofophy  a 
meditation  on  death:  by  which,  according  to  Plato  and 
Clemens,  is  meant  an  abftradtion  or  retirement  from  the 
body;  which  Apuleius  thus  explains :  a  philofopher  is 
to  ftudy  nothing  fo  much  as  to  fet  his  foul  at  liberty 
from  its  correfpondence  with  the  body  :  thus  Cicero  calls 
philofophy,  ars  vita ,  and  Seneca,  lex  vita ;  and  thus  Plu¬ 
tarch  :  “  Conftancy,  fidelity,  and  a  found  mind,  are  the 
real  philofophy ;  all  the  other  parts  of  wifdom,  tending 
any  other  way,  are  prettinefles  and  curiofities.”  And  in 
this  fenfe  it  was  that  philofophy  chiefly  flourifhed  in  the 
fchool  of  Socrates,  afterwards  called  the  Academic  School, 
and  among  the  Stoics. 

Philofophy,  again,  is  frequently  ufed  by  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  for  methuphyfics,  or  the  knowledge  of  God: 
which  Plato  calls  the  true  philofophy,  others  the  prima 
philofophia ;  and  in  refpedt  of  which,  the  PJatonifts  call 
all  other  philofophy,  nofiurnal,  rcxlspi ro  (piMaotpici. 

Gale  includes  the  feveral  notions  hitherto  delivered 
under  this  one  general  definition  :  “  Philofophy  is  the 
knowledge  of  things  natural,  moral,  fupernatural,  and 
notional ;  originally  granted  by  God  to  our  firfc  parents, 
and  tranlinitted  to  us  for  the  honour  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  good  of  the  univerfe.” 

ThedefinitionofEpidletus  isalfo  pretty  comprehenfive: 
“  philofophy  (he  fays)  confifts  in  three  things;  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  precepts,  the  reafon  of  precepts,  and  the  proof  of 
precepts.” 

Brucker,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  defines  philofo¬ 
phy  to  be  “that  love  of  wifdom,  which  incites  to  the 
purfuit  of  important  and  ufeful  fcience.”  Philofophy 
difcovers  and  teaches  thofe  principles  by  means  of  which 
happinefs  may  be  acquired,  preferved,  and  increafed  : 
wifdom  applies  thefe  principles  to  the  benefit  of  indivi¬ 
duals  and  of  fociety.  Knowledge  which  is  applicable  to 
no  ufeful  purpofe  cannot  deferve  the  name  of  wifdom: 
Qui  ipfi  Jihi  fupiens  prodeffe  nequit,  nequicquam  fapit. 

Some  have  given  the  following  appellations  to  the  an¬ 
cient  philofophy,  under  its  feveral  Rages  :  Philofophy, 
fay  they,  became  impious  under  Diagoras ;  vicious  under 
Epicurus;  hypocritical  under  Zeno;  impudent  under 
Diogenes  ;  covetous  under  Demochares ;  voluptuous  under 
Metrodorus  ;  fantujlical  under  Crates  ;  fcurrilous  under 
Menippus  ;  licentious  under  Pyrrho  ;  and  quarrelfome  un¬ 
der  Cieantbes. 

The  feveral  dogmata  maintained  by  the  feveral  philo¬ 
fophers  are  infinite:  Cicero  makes  no  fcruple  to  aver,  that 
“  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  how  abfurd  foever,  but 
has  been  maintained  by  one  philofopher  or  other.” 

From  the  firft  broachers  of  new  opinions,  and  the  firft 
founders  of  fchools,  philofophy  has  become  divided  into 
innumerable  fedts ;  fome  ancient,  others  modern:  fuch 
are  the  Platonifts,  Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  Pyr- 


rhonians,  and  Academics ;  and  fuch  are  the  Cartefians, 
Newtonians,  Kantefians,  &c. 

The  moft  natural  divifion  of  philofophy  is  into  theore¬ 
tical  and  pradfical,  or  phyfical  and  mental. 

Theoretical  or  fpeculative  philofophy  is  that  employed 
in  mere  contemplation,  and  terminating  in  it.  Such  is 
phyfics,  which  is  a  bare  contemplation  of  nature,  and  na¬ 
tural  things.  This,  therefore,  we  call  Phyfical  Philofo¬ 
phy. 

Practical  philofophy  is  that  which  lays  down  the  rules 
of  a  virtuous  and  happy  life  ;  and  excites  us  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  thereof.  Moft  authors  divide  it  into  two  kinds, 
anfwerable  to  the  two  forts  of  human  actions  to  be  di- 
redfed  thereby  ;  viz.  Logic,  which  governs  the  operations 
of  the  underftanding ;  and  Ethics,  properly  fo  called, 
which  diredt  thofe  of  the  will.  Combined,  we  call  it 
Mental  Philofophy. 

I.  PHYSICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Upon  this  branch  of  our  fubjedf,  though  extremely 
important,  we  are  able  to  be  very  brief,  becaufe  in  two 
preceding  articles,  Mechanics  (vol.  xiv.)  and  Motion 
(vol.  xvi.)  we  have  fully  explained  the  Newtonian  fyftem 
of  phyfics,  as  now  commonly  received  and  underftood  ; 
and  have  alfo  given  fome  extrafls  from  Sir  Richard 
Phillips’s  Effays,  in  contradidfion  to  the  laws  of  motion 
and  of  gravitation  included  in  that  fyftem. 

Sir  Richard  has  fince  more  fully  developed  his  fyftem 
of  phyfical  phenomena,  by  collecting  thofe  Eflays  from 
thelMonthly  Magazine,  with  additions  and  explanations, 
into  a  volume.  The  beft  idea  w>e  can  give  .the  reader  of 
this  gentleman’s  novel  opinions,  is  by  copying  his  “  Brief 
Synopfis,”  which  has  been  printed  feparately  on  a  card 
for  the  inftrudtion  of  the  rifing  generation,  and,  as  he  fays, 
“  for  inviting  difcufiion,  refutation,  or  confirmation.” 
It  confifts  of  twenty-five  articles. 

1.  The  Univerfe  confifts  of  extenfion  of  matter  under 
various  expanfive,  gazeous,  fluid,  and  fixed,  forms  of  body, 
proceeding  in  relative  deniity,  from  the  rareft  and  moft 
extended  fluid  media,  to  the  moft  condenfed  aggregates 
of  fixed  atoms. 

2.  Body  is  fufceptible  of  two  varieties  of  motion:  i.  a 
motion  orimpulfe  of  an  aggregate,  which  occafions  it  to 
change  its  place  in  regard  to  other  aggregates;  and,  2.  a 
motion  of  the  atoms  of  an  aggregate,  created  when  any 
impulfe  from  any  caufe  cannot  produce  commenfurate 
change  of  place  in  the  aggregate  and  diffufe  the  motion, 
fo  that,  by  re-adtion,  the  impulfe  terminates  within  the 
body  in  the  mutual  adtions  of  its  component  atoms. 

3.  Motion  of  both  kinds  continues  to  affedl  a  body, 
until  it  has  been  imparted  or  transferred  to  aggregates 
in  contadf,  or  has  been  diffufed  or  radiated  through  the 
medium  in  which  it  is  immerfed  ;  and  this  law  of  the 
equalization  of  motion,  by  the  contadf  of  moving  aggre¬ 
gates  and  atoms  with  others  fufceptible  of  receiving  and 
diffusing  the  motion,  is  the  proximate  caufe  of  all  varieties 
of  material  phenomena. 

4.  Motion  appears,  therefore,  to  conftitute  the  life, 
power,  and  energy,  of  matter;  and  is  the  adlive  foul  of 
the  Univerfe.  Matter  is  its  patient,  and  the  relative  phe¬ 
nomena  of  bodies  are  the  reftilts.  As  it  adls  on  aggre¬ 
gates  by  contadt,  or  by  impulfe,  on  and  through  media,  it 
conftitutes  the  objedt  of  Phyfical  Philofophy;  and  as  it 
affedls  compounds  or  ftrudtures  of  atoms,  it  is  the  objedt 
of  Chemical  Philofophy. 

5.  As  no  accident  of  matter  can  create  motion,  fo  all 
motion  may  be  traced  to  fome  previoufly-exifting  motion, 
which  has  been  transferred  by  mechanical  combination  ; 
and,  as  exifting  motions  are  neceflarily  transferred  and 
diffufed,  fo  no  motion  is  loft;  though,  by  its  equal  diffu- 
fion,  it  may  ceafe  to  exhibit  fenfible  phenomena. 

6.  The  facility  of  receiving  motion  being  equal  to  the 
facility  of  diffufing  it,  and  motion  in  bodies  conftituting 
their  power,  all  adtion  and  re-adtion  are  neceflarily  equal ; 
and,  motions  being  inverfely  as  the  number  of  atoms,  all 
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bodies  aft,  therefore,  on  other  bodies,  at  fuch  diftances  as 
to  produce  equal  momenta  in  the  agent  and  patient  ;  con¬ 
fequently,  if  free  to  move,  or  uninfluenced  by  paramount 
motions,  their  reciprocal  aftions  and  re-aftions  oblige 
them  to  revolve  round  a  fulcrum  or  centre  of  the  maffes, 
neceflarily  producing  equal  momenta  by  forces  of  impulfe, 
which,  diverging  through  a  fphere,  are  in  divers  bodies 
to  each  other  inverfely  as  thefquaresof  their  diftances. 

7.  The  motion  of  maffes  round  a  fulcrum  or  centre  of 
the  maffes  proves  its  mechanical  origin,  and  that  it  is  tire 
effeft  of  equilibrium  of  momenta,  in  which,  the  maffes 
being  conftant  quantities,  the  diftances  from  the  centre 
of  motion  tnuft  be  inverfely  as  thofe  quantities. 

8.  Hence  it  is  that  the  earth  and  moon  revolve  mecha¬ 
nically  round  the  centres  of  their  mafles,  at  fuch  diftances, 
that  their  aftion  and  re-aftion  on  and  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  fpace,  or  their  momenta,  are  equals  and,  as  the 
earth  revolves  at  the  fame  time  round  its  own  axis,  and 
the  centres  of  both  thefe  rotations  do  not  accord,  fo  li- 
brations  of  the  movable  fluids  of  the  earth  reftore  the  ba¬ 
lance,  and  occafion  what  are  called  Tides  of  the  fea  and 
atmofphere,  correfponding  in  direction  and  quantity  with 
the  varied  pofitions  of  thofe  two  centres  of  terreftrial  ro¬ 
tation,  in  relation  of  both  to  the  fun  or  to  the  line  of  the 
earth’s  orbit.  Thus,  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  the  dif¬ 
tances  are  greateft  from  the  orbit,  and  then  the  ofcilla- 
tions  are  greateft;  and  at  the  quarters  they  coincide  with 
the  orbit, and  then  the ofcillations  are  weak  continuations 
of  former  ofcillations. 

9.  Hence  alfo  it  is  that  the  centre  of  the  maffes  of  the 
earth  and  moon  are  carried  round  the  fun,  by  their  reci¬ 
procal  aftions  and  re-aftions  on  and  through  the  medium 
of  fpace,  created  by  the  probable  and  admitted  motion  of 
the  furi  around  the  centre  of  the  mafles  of  the  folar  fyf- 
tem  ;  the  unequal  dift'ufion  and  aftion  of  the  movable 
fluids  in  the  two  hemifpheres,  caufing  the  Earth,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  its  orbit,  to  lengthen  and  fhorten  its 
virtual  lever,  and  to  defcribe  an  elliptic  orbit. 

10.  The  general  motions  of  the  earth,  as  an  aggregate, 
are  the  fources  of  all  the  relative  morions  which  take 
place  upon  it;  and  every  motion  on  the  earth  is  but  an 
appropriation,  re-aftion,  or  mechanical  transfer,  of  part 
of  the  motions  of  the  earth.  If  the  earth  were  at  reft, 
there  could  be  no  motion  to  transfer;  confequently,  there 
could  be  neither  aftion  nor  re-aftion,  nor  any  kind  of  ani¬ 
mal  power  or  loco-motion,  nor  any  aggregate  motion  or 
projeftile  force. 

11.  All  the  parts  of  the  earth  confolidate  and  fall  to¬ 
wards  the  centre,  becaufe  every  part  is  the  patient  of  the 
rotatory  force,  which  gives  them  ftation  proportioned  to 
their  rarity,  and  of  the  paramount  orbicular  force  which 
impels  all  the  denfeft  maffes  towards  the  line  of  motion; 
and  alfo  becaufe  the  centre  cf  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the 
cmnbined forces  or  ?notions  of  all  the  united  maffes. 

12.  An  unattached  body,  as  a  ftone  let  fall  or  projefted, 
returns  to  the  earth,  becaufe,  at  the  time  when  it  was  un¬ 
attached  or  projected,  it  was  the  patient  of  the  Earth’s 
motions,  and  the  force  which  raifed  it  ceafes  to  aft  when 
it  was  let  fall,  or  is  foon  imparted  to  the  air;  and  becaufe 
the  common  force  which  revolves  the  earth  and  atmofphere 
cannot  revolve  a  ftone  in  the  circle  in  which  it  revolves 
the  air.  In  every  ftratum  of  the  terreftrial  mafs,  the  den- 
flty,  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  rotation,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  equal;  and,  if  unequal,  then  bodies  rife  or  fali  accor¬ 
dingly:  and  hence  in  air  a  balloon  rifes,  a  bubble  fwirus, 
and  a  ftone  falls. 

13.  As  it  is  with  the  earth,  fo  it  is  with  all  the  planet¬ 
ary  bodies :  they  fwim  in  the  medium  of  fpace,  furrounded 
by  atmofpheres,  which  fine  off  like  the  down  on  the  feeds 
of  thiftles:  they  are,  confequently,  moved  by  very  deli¬ 
cate  impulfes,  are  turned  on  their  axes  by  flight  combina¬ 
tions,  and  eafily  aft  upon  and  receive  the  re-aftion  of 
their  fatellites.  Like  fhips  in  motion,  they  impart  their 
impulfes  to  bodies  in  contaft  with  them  ;  and  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  become,  in  confequence,  the  patients  of  all  their  mo- 
lions,  while  every  part,  in  its  own  re-actions,  neceflarily 
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refpefts  the  common  centre  of  the  motions  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate.  Comets  move  in  very  eccentric  orbits,  becaufe 
they  do  not  move  in  the  plane  of  the  fun’s  motions  or  im¬ 
pulfes,  which  is  nearly  that  of  the  lefs  eccentric  planets. 

14.  When  percuflion  or  collifion  does  not  produce  an 
equal  quantity  of  aggregate  motion  in  a  proportionate 
change  of  place  in  the  aggregate  ;  or  when  the  motion 
received  cannot  be  transferred  by  dift'ufion,  as  when  a  piece 
of  iron,  laid  on  an  anvil,  receives  the  motion  of  a  ham¬ 
mer,  or  when  two  pieces  of  wood  are  rubbed  together,  an 
inteftine  re-aftion  of  the  atoms  in  the  iron  and  wood 
takes  place,  accompanied  by  the  perception  of  heat,  and 
by  a  feries  of  phenomena  depending  on  the  quantity  of 
motion  thus  concentrated,  and  on  the  acceleration  of  the 
fame  by  reiterated  blows,  rubbings,  or  transfers  of  motion. 

1 5.  This  inteftine  motion  produces  various  phenomena 
of  the  feveral  component  atoms  of  the  affefted  body  in 
regard  to  one  another,  and  to  the  heterogeneous  media  in 
which  they  are  fituated  :  thus,  one  quantity  creates  a  per¬ 
ception  of  heat,  another  fenfibly  imparts  that  perception 
to  the  atoms  of  the  furrounding  media,  another  converts 
the  fixed  mafs  into  fluids,  an  acceleration  converts  the 
fluids  into  diverging  gas,  and  a  further  acceleration, 
which  exceeds  the  radiating  powers  of  the  furrounding 
media,  decompofes  thofe  media,  exhibiting  flame  and  in- 
tenfe  heat,  in  the  folidification  of  the  oxygenous  part  of  the 
media,  and,  producing  fubtle  radiations  on  the  rare  medium 
which  fills  fpace,  thereby  affefting  the  nerves  of  the  eye, 
imbued  with  that  medium,  with  the  perceptions  of  light. 

16.  The  parting  with  each  degree  of  atomic  motion  pro¬ 
duces  a  contrary  feries  of  phenomena  :  thus  gas,  on  part¬ 
ing  with  its  heat  or  atomic  motion  to  other  bodies, 
becomes  fluid  ;  and  fluids,  by  parting  with  their  heat  or 
excited  motion,  become  folids  ;  and  the  dift’ufion  of  heat 
or  atomic  motion  on  fuch  re-converfion  is  fenfible,  when 
the  oxygenous  part  of  atmofpheric  gas,  folidified  by  re- 
fpiration,  gives  out  what  is  called  animal  heat;  and  when 
the  fame,  folidified  by  combuftion,  or  reduced  in  volume 
by  coinpreflion,  gives  out  heat,  and  excites  the  pulfations 
of  light. 

17.  Refiftance  is  a  phenomenon  of  parting  with  recei¬ 
ved  motion.  A  body  faid  to  be  refilled,  is  merely  parting 
with  its  motion  to  the  atoms  which  it  encounters  in  the 
media  within  which  it  moves;  and,  as  it  continues  to 
part  with  its  motion  to  the  radiating  atoms,  its  grad  ually- 
diminilhed  energy  of  motion  is,  in  vulgar  language,  faid 
to  be  deftroyed  by  refiftance. 

18.  Friftion,  like  refiftance,  is  a  mere  phenomenon  of 
parting  with  motion,  but  to  a  fixed  body  inftead  of  a 
fluid  ;  and,  being  a  variation  of  percuflion,  or  of  transfer 
of  motion  without  change  of  place,  it  produces  flmilar 
phenomena  of  inteftine  atomic  motion  or  heat,  which, 
when  continued  or  accelerated,  produces  all  the  other 
phenomena  of  accelerated  atomic  motion  or  heat. 

19.  Cryftallization  is  a  mere  effeft  of  parting  with  ato¬ 
mic  motion,  in  certain  connexions  with,  or  relation  to, 
the  atoms  of  the  furrounding  media. 

20.  The  phenomena  of  eleftricity,  galvanifm,  &c.  con- 
fift  in  feparations  or  mechanical  decompofitions  of  the 
component  gazeous  atoms  of  plates  of  eleftrics,  connected 
and  con  den  led  on  their  oppofed  furfaces  by  furfaces  of 
non-eleftrics :  the  re-union  of  which  feparated  ftrata 
through  a  Angle  point  of  conduit  produces  intenfe  phe¬ 
nomena  of  atomic  motion.  Thus,  glafs  is  coated  by  tin- 
foil,  air  by  metal  conduftors,  the  atmofphere  by  clouds 
and  earth,  and  acids  in  galvanifm  by  metallic  plates;  and 
the  eleftric  or  galvanic  power  is  within  the  intervening 
eleftrics,  or  on  their  furfaces. 

i  zi.  Loofe  light  bodies  placed  on  the  furface  of  an  elec  • 
trifled  ftratum  of  coated  air,  prefent  nearer  furfaces  to 
the  oppolitely- affefted  furface ;  and  the  bodies  being- 
light  are  patients  of  the  force  exerted  within  the  ftratum 
to  reftore  the  difturbed  equilibrium  of  its  furfaces;  and 
therefore,  by  the  energy  exerted  on  their  furfaces,  they 
are  alternately  wafted  between  the  affefted  furfaces  of 
the  ftratum,  creating  phenomena  which,  in  the  language 
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of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  are  called  Attradlion  and 
Repulfion.  The  power  of  all  affedled  ftrata  is  inverfely 
as  the  lead  diftance  at  which  the  equilibrium  of  the 
furfaces  will  not  be  reftored ;  and  the  galvanic  feries  is 
merely  a  mechanical  means  of  accumulating  or  accelera¬ 
ting  an  original  excitement. 

22.  Chemical  affinity  affords  proof  that  atoms  are  com¬ 
pounded  in  different  forms,  which  coalefce  and  dovetail 
together  with  more  or  lei's  facility. 

2 3 «  Definite  fizes  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  king¬ 
doms  relult  from  the  fixed  ratios  of  the  law  of  increafe 
and  decreafe,  or  of  accretion  and  difperfion  ;  which  fixed 
ratios  generate  a  degree  of  increale,  whofe  limits  are 
determined  by  the  limultaneoufly  aiding  law  of  decreafe. 

24..  All  the  changes  vifible  on  the  furface  of  t lie  earth 
are  confequences  of  volcanoes,  terrene  or  fubmarine  ;  or 
of  the  flow  mechanical  adtion  of  air  and  water;  and  the 
great  changes  caufed  by  water  arife  from  the  fucceffive 
transfers  of  the  ocean  into  either  hemifphere,  by  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  perihelion  point  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
through  the  ecliptic  in  every  20,900  years  :  the  exifting 
llrata  of  organic  remains  feeming  to  prove  that  at  lead 
three  fuch  revolutions  have  taken  place  fince  the  planet 
of  the  earth  exided  in  its  prefent  form. 

25.  In  fine,  Motions  of  Matter,  fubjedt  to  regular  me¬ 
chanical  laws,  aiding  abfolutely  or  fubordinately,  gene¬ 
rally  or  locally,  on  aggregates  or  atoms,  and  producing 
various  denfities  and  different  degrees  of  loco-motion 
and  affinity  in  atoms  of  matter  of  different  condituent 
forms,  are  the  proximate  caufes  of  all  phenomena ;  and, 
as  one  feries  of  phenomena  depends  on  another,  fo  all 
exiding  phenomena  are,  in  regard  to  others,  phyfically  fit, 
compatible,  and  harmonious  ;  and,  as  matter  cannot  ori¬ 
ginate  its  own  motion,  fo,  in  confidering  motion  as 
the  proximate  caufeofall  phenomena,  we  arrive,  through 
the  afcending  feries,  at  the  neceffary  and  fublime  First 
Cause  of  all  motion  and  all  phenomena. 

II.  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

This  branch  of  the  fcience  inveftigates  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  Its  objeidis  to  afcertain  the  properties  of 
the  mind,  the  origin  of  its  various  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling,  the  ways  in  which  they  operate  upon  each  other, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  cultivated  or  re- 
preffed. 

Mental  philofophy  is  not  uncommonly  confounded  with 
metaphyfics ;  and  the  abfurdities  and  fertile  fpeculations 
which  have  been  claffed  under  the  latter,  have  been  fup- 
pofed  by  many  to  belong  to  the  former.  Metaphyfics 
(pt-ru  to.  (pvo-ixx)  coraprehend's  all  thofe  in vedigations 
which  have  lor  their  aim  the  properties,  claflification,  and 
laws,  of  fuch  objedls  of  human  thought  as  by  fenfation 
alone  could  not  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  mind; 
and  it  confequently  includes  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind;  but  it  is  obvioufly  unjuft  to  throw  upon  this 
branch  of  metaphyfics  the  ft  i  grp  a  which,  if  due  to  any, 
belongs  to  thofe  branches  alone  which  have  no  relation 
to  our  mental  law's  and  operations.  The  ancient  meta¬ 
phyfics  comprehended  many  objedts  which  can  fcarcely 
be  laid  to  lie  within  the  fphere  of  human  knowledge, 
and  which  are  rather  to  be  coniidered  as  the  reveries  of 
imagination  than  as  the  realities  of  intelledf ;  but  thefe 
the  good  fenfe  of  the  prefent  day  regards  merely  as  objedls 
of  curiofity,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  the  learned 
Harris  and  others  to  bring  us  back  to  all  the  philofopiii- 
cal  vagaries  of  antiquity.  Excluding  thefe,  however, 
(with  which  the  fcience  of  metaphyfics  is  no  more  charge¬ 
able  than  phyfical  fcience  is  with  the  vortices  of  Des 
Cartes,)  we  are  difpoled  to  allow  a  high  rank  to  a  few 
only  of  thofe  objefts  of  metaphyfical  refearcb  which  do 
not  juftly  clafs  under  the  head  of  mental  philofophy. 
We  regard  them,  in  general,  as  only  amufing  fpeculations, 
which  may  ferve  to  ffiarpen  the  adlivity  of  the  intellect  ; 
but  we  are  no  advocates  for  the  young  philofopher  fpend- 
ing  his  exertions  upon  them.  1 
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Whatever  relates  to  the  properties  of  the  mind,  to  the 
operations  of  intellect  and  affedfion,  is  of  high  value  in 
various  points  of  view.  The  'philofophy  of  the  mind,  as 
Mr.  Stewart  juftly  remarks,  abftradled  entirely  from  that 
eminence  which  belongs  to  it  in  confequence  of  its  prac¬ 
tical  applications,  may  claim  a  diltinguiflied  rank  among 
thofe  preparatory  difciplines  which  bifnop  Berkeley  has 
happily  compared  to  “  the  crops  which  are  raifed,  not  for 
the  fake  of  the  harveft,  but  to  be  ploughed  in  as  a  dreffing 
to  the  land.” 

A  found  and  comprehenfive  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  our  mental  frame,  is  of  incalculable  utility  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  education.  It  gives  to  thofe  who  condudt  it,  cor- 
redl  views  as  to  its  objedts.  It  (hows, the  vaft  importance 
of  early  impreffions,  of  early  attention  to  the  culture  of 
habits  and  difpofitions.  It  points  out  the  beft  means  for 
forming  thofe  charadteriftics  of  intellect  and  aftedtion, 
which  are  effential  to  happinefs  and  ufefulnefs. 

In  the  lludy  of  mental  philofophy,  our  fuccefs  muff 
ultimately  depend  upon  the  attentive  examination  of 
what  paffes  within  ourfelves  ;  and  it  is  only  fo  far  as  the 
obfervations  of  others  on  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the 
mind  are  borne  out  by  fuch  examination,  that  we  can  feel 
a  reafonable  fatisfadlion  in  their  corredtnefs. 

Though  in  fome  refpedts  the  mental  philofopher  has 
great  advantage  over  the  natural  philofopher,  (requiring, 
for  inftance,  no  apparatus,  no  rare  or  expenfive  fubftances 
to  fubmit  to  examination,)  yet  the  inveftigations  of  the 
former  mull,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  objefts,  beat- 
tended  with  obltacles  which  in  no  way  affect  the  latter. 
The  fleeting  nature  of  our  notions  and  feelings,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty,  in  many  cafes,  of  feparating  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  thought  from  tholeof  language,  conftitute  fome 
of  the  leading  caufes  which  impede  dur  fuccefs  in  this 
department  of  fcience;  and  thefe  are  made  ftill  more  effi¬ 
cacious,  by  the  difficulty  of  avoiding,  in  our  explana¬ 
tions  of  mental  phenomena,  illuftrations  derived  from  the 
objects  of  fenfation.  Neverthelefs,  the  leading  principles 
of  the  mind  are  not  oblcure  or  difficult  to  be  inveltigated  ; 
and,  where  thefe  are  once  fully  eftabiiflied,  and  the  enqui¬ 
rer  is  guided  by  them  in  his  refearches,  he  cannot  but  at¬ 
tain  refults  which  will  prove  of  great  pradiical  utility; 
while  at  the  fame  time  he  will  find  fources  of  intereft  not 
furpaffed  by  any  which  prefent  themfeives  to  the  phyfical 
philofopher. 

It  might  not  be  unattended  with  confiderabie  amufe- 
ment  to  curious  readers,  were  we  to  lay  before  them  a  con- 
nedted  view  of  the  leading  fyftems  which  have  been 
adopted  refpedting  the  operations  of  the  mind  ;  but  this 
would  lead  us  into  too  large  a  digreffion,  nor  can  we  afford 
fufiicient  fpace  for  fuch  a  purpofe  ;  neither  is  it  neceffary, 
as  moft  of  the  fyftems  have  been  already  explained, 
though  not  in  a  connedied  form,  but  under  different 
heads.  Such,  however,  as  are  defirous  of  feeing  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  principal  metaphyficians,  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern,  on  the  lubjedt  of  our  mental  faculties,  ideas,  &c. 
will  find  a  great  fund  of  valuable  information  in  Dr. 
Reid’s  Effays  on  the  Intelledfual  Powers. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  (hall,  in  this  article,  confine  our¬ 
felves  to  detail  the  fyftem  of  Kant,  the  ground-work  of 
which  has  been  lufficiently  laid  under  Logic,  Metaphy¬ 
sics,  &c.  The  fame  gentleman  who  wrote  thofe  articles 
has  furniffied  us  with  the  prelent  treatife,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  never  before  appeared  in  the  Englilh  lan¬ 
guage;  as  it  contains  the  only  tranflation  of  Kant’s  Cri¬ 
tic  of  Pure  Reason,  a  work  of  the  greateft  celebrity 
in  Germany,  but  which  has  been  for  fitty  years  a  Jealed 
booh  to  this  country,  no  one  having  had  courage  enough 
to  attempt  to  clothe  it  in  an  Englilh  drefs.  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart  having  devoted  much  of  his  elaborate  Differta- 
tion  in  the  Supplemental  Volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  to  ltridfures  on  this  important  work,  we  feel 
it  a  duty  to  contribute  our  (hare  of  information  upon  this 
interefting  fubjedt  by  laying  the  prefent  article  before  our 
readers  juft  as  we  received  it. 


? 


Or,  the  SCIENCE  of  SCIENCES, 

Reduced  to  a  complete  and  permanent  Form,  on  the  Principles  of  Transcendental  Philosophy, 
as  contained  in  Kant’s  “Critic  of  Pure  Reason.” 


It  fhall  be  for  ever:  nothing  can  be  put  to  it, 


Philosophy  is  a  rationed  Science,  that  comprehends 
under  it  all  the  rational  lciences.  It  confilts  of  a  fyftem 
of  propofitions  that  refer  to  the  rational  grounds  of  what¬ 
ever  prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind.  It  is  founded  upon  Rea¬ 
son  alone. 

Philosophy  is  divifible  into  Physics,  Ethics,  and 
Logic.  The  two  former  are  materiel  lciences,  which  take 
cognizance  of  external  and  internal  fafts;  whereas  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  purely  formal,  and  treats  only  of  the  form  and  con¬ 
nexion  of  our  thoughts. 

Physics  is  the  refult  of  Sense  and  Understanding, 
it  inveftigates  every  objeft  of  nature,  and  is  hence  called 
Natural  Pldlpfophy.  Every  objedt  of  nature  pre-ents  it¬ 
felf  to  the  mind  in  Time  and  Space;  but  whatever  is  pre- 
ient  to  the  mind  muft  affe£t  the  fences,  and  is  called 
Intuition  while prefent,  and  Conception  when  abfent, 
though  ftill  in  Time  and  Space., 

Ethics  is  the  refult  of  Reason.  It  contemplates 
every  object  that  our  moral  nature  fuggefts  to  the  mind, 
and  is  hence  called  Moral  Philofophy.  No  objedt  of  mo¬ 
rality  can  be  found  among  the  phenomena  of  Nature, 
that  is,  in  Time  and  Space ;  it  muft  therefore  be  fought 
for  in  the  mind  alone,  namely  in  the  Ideas  furnifhed  by 
Reafon,  which  are  out  of  Time  and  Space.  Plence  the 
freedom  of  the  will. 

Logic  is  the  fcience  of  the  neceflary  laws  of  thinking  ; 
and,  as  it  excludes  all  the  objects  of  thought,  it  is  merely 
formal.  It  is  the  felf-knowledge  of  Understanding  and 
Reason,  not  of  their  powers  to  conftitute  objects,  but 
merely  of  their  formal  laws  for  regulating  our  thoughts. 

Sense  is  the  faculty  which  receives  the  matter  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature;  it  is  therefore pajfive,  and  has 
only  two  modes  or  forms  of  receiving.  It  confilts  there¬ 
fore  of  the 

z  Receptivities. 


Time  Space. 

Understanding  is  an  adtive  faculty  that  gives  laws 
to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  erroneous  therefore 
to  fearch  after  the  laws  of  Nature  among  the  phenomena, 
for  they  exift  excluiively  in  the  nnderftanding,  and  are 
difeovered  in  its  twelve  connecting  activities,  which 
are  the 

12  Categories. 

Quantity.  Quality.  Relation.  Modality. 

Unity,  Reality,  Subftance  and  Accident,  Poflibility, 

Multitude,  Negation,  Caufe  and  Effect,  Exiftecce, 

Totality.  Limitation.  Action  and  Re-A&ion.  Neceffity. 

Reason  is  a  faculty  that  aCts  quite  independently  of 
Time  and  Space.  It  lifts  man  out  of  the  fphere  of 
Nature,  and  transfers  him  to  another  order  of  things  that 
is  free  from  the  neceffity  of  Nature.  It  gives  laws  of 
freedom  to  the  will.  It  forms  ideas  of  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  of  a  future  jiate,  and  of  the  Deity.  Thus  diltin- 
guifliing  Man  from  all  other  beings  of  Creation.  And  it 
does  this  by  its  fix  pure  activities,  which  are  the 
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nor  any  tiling  taken  from  it.  Eccl.  ill.  14. 


6  Ideas. 

Ahfolute 

Abfolute 

Abfolute  Abfolute 

Totality. 

Limitation. 

Subftance,  Neceffity. 

Abfolute 

Caufe, 

Abfolute 

Concurrence. 

Mathematics  is  the  fcience  of  the  laws  of  the  Senfi- 
tive  Faculty,  or  of  the  two  mental  receptivities,  Time  and 
Space.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  all  the  phenomena  are 
imprefted  with  mathematical  forms,  and  that  mathematics^ 
itfelf  is  a  pure  fcience  a  priori. 

Metaphysics  is  a  pure  rational  fcience  that  contem¬ 
plates  the  rational  ground  of  all  that  prefents  itfelf  to  the 
mind.  Hence  we  have  Metaphyfics  of  Nature,  or  the  fei- 
ences  of  Ontology  and  Co f otology ;  and  Metaphyfics  of 
Morals,  or  the  lciences  of  Pjycholvgy  and  Theology.  Me- 
taphyiics  of  Morals  may  more  properly  be  termed  Meta- 
phyiies  of  PraElical  Reafon,  fliowingthe  principles  of  the  , 
poflibility,  not  only  of  the  defires  and  inclinations  of  our 
fenllble  nature,  or  what  is  termed  Happiness,  but  alfo 
the  indifpenfable  defire  of  our  practical  reafon,  or  what  is 
underftood  by  Virtue.  In  (hort,  this  is  the  orrly  fcience 
which  can  procure  lading  fatisfaiftion  to  Reafon. 

Transcendental  Philosophy  is  the  fcience  which 
thoroughly  inveftigates  and  completely  eftablifhes  all  the 
Elements  of  the  Mind,  or,  in  other  words,  the  faculties  of 
Sense,  Understanding,  and  Reason,  and  their  refults, 
Intuition,  Conception,  and  Idea,  together  with  their  appli¬ 
cation.  It  is  therefore  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word  the  only 
true  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  It  makes  man  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  chief  end  of  his  exiftence,  and  opens 
to  his  view  his  ultimate  deftination. 

Intuition,  Conception,  Idea, 

prefentin  abfent  in  out  of 

Time  and  Space.  Time  and  Space.  Time  and  Space. 

When  thefe  definitions  are  expanded  to  their  fulleft  ex¬ 
tent,  they  will  exhibit  the  only  Key  to  all  true  know¬ 
ledge ;  thus. 

Intuition, 

Every  thing  prefent  in  Time  and  Space,  that  we  feel,  fee, 
hear,  tafte,  or  ftnell. 

Conception, 

Every  thing  abfent  in  Time  and  Space,  that  we  think  of 
only,  but  do  not  touch. 

Idea, 

Every  thing  out  of  Time  and  Space  that  we  think  of 
only,  but  which  can  never  come  into  Time  and  Space. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  epoch  is  at  length  arrived  when  we  are  able  to 
give  permanent  definitions  of  Philofophy  and  of  the  phi- 
lofophical  lciences.  How  muft  it  excite  our  aftonifhment 
to  refleft  that  the  world  has  rolled  on  in  its  courfe  for  fo 
F  f  many 
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many  tboufand  years,  without  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a 
flate  of  fcience  being  even  conceived  !  During  this  im- 
menfe  lapfe  of  time,  though  bounteous  Nature  has  pro¬ 
duced  innumerable  great  men  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  arts  and  the  fciences,  ftill  the  man  was  wanting 
who  was  capable  of  effefting  the  Herculean  rafkof  uniting 
all  philofophy  into  One  System,  and  of  furnishing  a  com¬ 
plete  Catalogue  of  the  Elements  of  the  Mind.  Behold  at 
length  the  fage  whofe  wonderful  ftretch  of  thought  has 
accomplifhed  this  vail  objeCl,  whofe  patient  penetration 
has  fathomed  the  abyfs,  and  whofe  indefatigable  and  per- 
fevering  induftry  has  fought  out  and  collected  into  one 
ulwle  all  thofe  fcattered  principles  which  either  conftitute 
or  proceed  from  the  original  elements  of  the  mind. 
What  mufr  have  been  his  endowments  ?  How  can  pofte- 
rity  ever  duly  confecrate  the  memory  of  him  who  has 
thus  fucceeded  in  removing  for  ever  the  Itumbling-blocks 
that  flood  in  the  way  of  Religion  and  Philofophy,  who 
has  aftually  opened  the  door  to  the  immediate  prefence 
of  the  Godhead,  cleared  Virtue  from  all  mixture  of  fpu- 
rious  motives,  eftabl'ifhed “Morality  upon  the  adamantine 
balls  of  ever-during  Truth,  completely  vanquilhed  Scep- 
ticifm  and  Atheifm,  and  definitively  marked  out  that  ter¬ 
ritory  where  alone  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  found  and 
fubflantial  knowledge  ! 

And  who  is  the  Man  that  Providence  has  fent  to  har¬ 
monize,  and  to  bring  into, one  uniform  fentiment,  the 
immenfe  mafs  of  jarring  and  difcordant  opinions,  politi¬ 
cal,  religious, and  Speculative;  to  place  Reason  upon  her 
judgment-feat ;  to  decide  upon  the  actions  and  motives  of 
mankind  in  a  manner  never  to  be  reverfed  ?  No  other 
than  Immanuel  Kant,  the  author  of  the  “  Critic  of 
Pure  Reason.”  He  alone  has  enabled  us  to  give  to  the 
world  accurate,  complete,  and  fyftematic,  definitions  of 
Philofophy  and  its  dependent  fciences ;  to  exhibit  all  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  it  refts ;  to  fhow  the 
various  fubdivifions  of  which  it  is  fufceptible,  as  well  as 
the  proper  method  of  cultivating  its  (ludy  to  the  greatefl 
advantage.  He  alone  has  fully  llioivn  the  fallacy  of  the 
Dogmatical  Philofophy  which  pretended  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena,  or  of  the  things  in  themfelves  accor- 
dingto  their  interna!  eflences;  thus  overftepping the  limits 
of  our  knowing  faculty,  and  of  all  experience.  He  alone  has 
completely  laid  open  the  hidden  principles  of  the  Sceptical 
Philofophy ,  which  have  fo  long  exercifed  a  baneful  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  human  mind,  aliening  that,  with  refpeft  to 
the  exiftence  or  non-exiftence  of  fuperfenfible  objefls, 
nothing  at  all  can  be  decided.  Here,  indeed,  Reafon 
proceeds  with  violence  againft  itfelf,  merely  becaufe  it 
defpairs  of  ever  being  fatisfied  with  regard  to  the  more 
important  objeCls  of  our  nature.  Lallly,  Kant  alone  has 
ereCled  a  complete  and  permanent  Syftem  of  Philofophy, 
by  extracting  the  truth  from  thefe  two  chief  fyllems,  and 
indeed  from  all  preceding  ones,  difcovering  what  yet  re¬ 
mained  hidden  of  the  elements  of  the  mind  and  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  finally  connefting  all  this  pure  knowledge  into 
one  fyllem,  called  Transcendental  Philosophy.  This 
philofophy  formally  proves  what  every  individual  fecretly 
acknowledges,  namely,  the  fa£l  that  we  have  knowledge  d 
priori  ivhich  is  both  univerfal  and  neceffary,  and  is  therefore 
not  derived  from  experience.  After  having  fully  invefti- 
gated  the  Knowing  Faculty,  or  Reason,  Understand¬ 
ing,  and  Sense,  it  clearly  proves,  that  objefts  are  only 
given  to  us  by  the  united  operations  of  Senfe  and  Under- 
Handing.  This  philofophy  fliows  that  Reafon  itfelf  has 
the  power  to  generate  pure  knowledge  a  priori.  The  pofi- 
tions  that,  All  bodies  muft  occupy  f pace,  and  that,  Every 
event  muft  have  a  caufe,  are  of  this  nature  ;  and  what  argu¬ 
ment  can  ever  overthrow  the  necefllty  and  univerfality  of 
thefe  pofitions  ?  The  objeCl  of  the  “  Critic  of  pure  Rea¬ 
fon”  is  to  efcabiifh  the  fail  that  we  really  have  Synthetical 
Judgments  h  priori. 

T  his  greatefl  of  all  philofophers  never  loft  fight  of  the 
faCl,  that  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience  ;  and 
that,  without  fomething  is  given  to  the  mind,  the  mental 


faculties  could  never  be  put  into  play.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  evident  and  indifputable  fatt,  he  perceived 
with  equal  clearnefs  that  we  have  another  and  a  perfeftly- 
diftinft  kind  of  knowledge,  totally  independent  of  expe¬ 
rience,  and  which  originates  wholly  in  the  mind;  this 
therefore  he  called  pure  knowledge,  or  knowledge  h  priori. 

In  all  experimental  knowledge  the  matter  only  is  given 
from  without,  and  the  form  is  produced  by  the  mind. 
But  in  knowledge  d.  priori  the  matter  and  form  are  both 
furniflied  by  the  mind. 

Tranfcendental  Philofophy  is  a  fcience  that  applies  its 
pofitions  it  priori  to  the  obje&s  inexperience;  that  is, 
immediately  to  the  objects  of  empirical  intuition  ;  and 
the  efience  of  this  fcience  confifts  in  explaining  how  thefe 
pofitions  can  refer  to  objeCts.  Pure  Mathematics  is  alfo  a 
fcience  et priori;  it  is  however  quite  indifferent  whether 
there  are  obje&s  that  correfpond  with  its  pofitions.  This 
fcience  is  wholly  occupied  with  its  own  confiderations, 
and  does  not  require  the  aid  of  material  objects  to  en¬ 
force  its  truths.  If  Time  and  Space  only  be  granted, 
nothing  further  is  requifite  for  its  progrefs.  How  very 
different  from  this  is  Tranfcendental  Philofophy ,  though 
both  thefe  fciences  are  a  priori,  and  their  pofitions  are 
apodidlically  certain  :  for,  if  Tranfcendental  Philofophy 
had  not  fome  material  objehl  given  to  it,  upon  which  to 
exercife  itfelf  and  apply  its  Categories,  there  could  be  no 
fuch  thing  as  Tranfcendental  Philofophy.  Therefore  we 
muft  always  bear  in  mind,  that,  notwithftanding  Time 
and  Space,  the  twelve  Categories,  and  the  fix  Ideas  of 
Reason,  are  the  real  conftituer.ts  of  the  Mind,  yet  we 
Should  not  be  confcious  of  any  of  thefe  faculties  without 
empirical  objefls  being  prefented  to  the'  mind,  which  fet 
the  whole  of  this  machinery  in  play.  This  operation  in- 
flan  tly  takes  place  when  the  mind  is  aft’eCled  by  Something 
from  without. 

Of  all  the  mental  elements,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  import¬ 
ance  that  the  two  receptivities  Time  and  Space  fliould  be 
thoroughly  underftood.  As  we  have  feen  above,  none  of 
the  faculties  could  be  put  into  play  without  fomething 
being  given  ;  and  how  could  any  thing  be  given  if  the 
mind  was  not  furniflied  with  a  capacity  to  receive  given 
matter  ?  Now,  of  all  the  matter  that  is  given  to  the  mind, 
it  is  impofflble  to  meet  with  any  that  is  not  contained  in 
the  two  receptacles  Time  and  Space.  If  therefore  Time 
and  Space  contain  the  fum  and  fubllance  of  all  our  know¬ 
ledge,  the  queftion  very  naturally  occurs,  where  can  Time 
and  Space  themfelves  exill  ?  If  we  determine  that  thefe 
two  repofitories  of  knowledge  exill  independently  of  the 
mind,  it  then  follows  that  all  knowledge  is  depofited  in 
recipients  that  are  independent  of  ourfelves,  which  is  ab- 
furd  :  for  it  would  be  better  to  deny  the  exiflence  of 
knowledge  altogether,  than  to  fay  it  does  not  exiflin  the 
Mind  of  Man.  But  how  can  it  pofllbly  exill  feparately 
from  that  which  contains  it;  and,  as  knowledge  really 
does  exift  in  the  mind,  that  which  contains  it  muft  be  in 
the  mind  alfo.  Hence  Time  and  Space  are  in  the  Mind. 
The  admiflion  of  this  Ample  faft  removes  for  ever 
all  difficulty  in  the  (ludy  of  Tranfcendental  Philofophy. 
However  much  this  theory  may  appear  to  contradict 
common  fenfe,  it  is  ftill  the  very  efience  and  foundation 
of  all  true  knowledge,  and  the  illufion  with  regard  to  it 
is  as  trivial  and  unimportant  as  that  which  is  now  univer- 
fally  admitted  to  exift  with  refpeft  to  the  motion  of  the 
earth.  How  long^TranScendental  Philofophy  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghofls  of  Common  Senfe,  the 
difficulty  of  eradicating  rooted  prejudice  muft  deter¬ 
mine  ! 

Let  us  for  a  moment  fuppofe  that  Time  and  Space  are 
quite  independent  of  the  mind,  and  confequently  that 
our  notions  of  them  are  derived  from  experience.  This 
indeed  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  thinking  with  the  mafs  of 
mankind  ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  Phi- 
lofopher  and  the  Mathematician  can  diveft  himfelf  of  this 
illufion.  Now  let  us  fee  what  confequences  refult  from 
this  erroneous  mode  of  confidering  Time  and  Space. 
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In  the  firft  place,  the  whole  of  the  mathematics  is  re¬ 
duced  to  an  empirical  fcience  ;  that  is,  one  derived  from 
experience.  Confequently  it  lofes  all  its  apodi&ical  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  the  power  of  forcing  convidlion  ;  for  the  high- 
eft  argument  that  can  be  obtained  from  experience  is  the 
greateft  degree  of  probability.  But  what  can  be  more  ab- 
i'urd  than  to  fay,  of  the  47th  problem  of  the  firft  Book  of 
Euclid,  that  it  is  “highly  probable”  that  the  fquare  that 
fubtends  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  fquares  that  con¬ 
tain  it !  The  geometrician  will  never  allow  this  to  be 
merely  probable  :  he  w  ill  maintain  that  he  has  completely 
demonftrated  the  faft,  that  his  proof  is  necejfary  and  uni- 
verfal, and  that  whoever  denies  it  muft  havelome  defebt  in 
his  intellect.  Now  what  follows  from  this?  Firft,  that  Geo¬ 
metry  is  not  a  fcience  derived  from  experience,  becaufeit 
poffeffes  necejfity  and  univerfality ,  two  properties  of  know¬ 
ledge  that  do  not  belong  to  experience.  Secondly,  that 
■without  Time  and  Space  there  can  be  no  fcience  of  geo¬ 
metry  whatever.  Thirdly,  that,  unlefs  Time  and  Space 
are  properties  of  the  Mind,  geometry  cannot  be  a  pure  fci¬ 
ence,  that  is,  one  not  derived  from  experience,  but  which 
exifts  wholly  in  the  Mind.  What  indeed  are  the  geome¬ 
trician’s  point  and  line  but  purely  mental  things,  no  where 
to  be  found  in  experience. 

In  the  fecond  place,  fo  far  from  gaining  any  advantage 
•with  refpeft  to  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge  from  an  in¬ 
dependent  fpace,  the  very  oppofite  effeft  is  produced, 
namely, the  total  deftruition  of  all  knowledge.  For  we  have 
juft  proved  that  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  is  contained  in 
Time  and  Space ,  and  that  this  faid  knowledge  is  alfo  in  the 
mind  ;  therefore,  by  deprivingthe  mind  of  that  which  con¬ 
tains  knowledge,  we  annihilate  knowledge  itfelf.  Where 
can  be  the  difficulty  of  admitting  that  the  figures  in  which 
external  objefts  are  clothed  are  not  inherent  in  thofe  objefts, 
but  are  really  properties  of  our  mode  of  perceiving  them  ? 
While  the  fame  external  exiftences  conftantly  produce  the 
fame  impreflio-ns,  what  more  do  we  require  to  guide  us 
through  life  ?  It  is  the  very  effence  and  nature  of  our  Sen- 
fitive  Faculty  to  imprefs  upon  every  object  that  affefts  us 
both  Extension  and  Succession.  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  can  enter  Space  without  partaking  of  its  properties, 
that  is,  having  its  parts  one  near  and  without  another,  and 
being  fimultaneous ;  and  nothing  can  exift  in  Time  with¬ 
out  being  fucceffive.  The  fenfations  received  by  the  hand 
or  the  eye  do  -not  conftitute  knowledge,  until  they  are 
modified  by  the  Underftanding ;  that  is,  connefted  into  a 
unity  by  being  arranged  under  the  twelve  Categories.  So 
that  the  matter  of  all  knowledge  is  Senfation  received  in 
Time  and  Space  ;  and  Its  form  is  nothing  but  the  Cate¬ 
gories.  The  adoption  therefore  of  a  Space  independent 
of  the  Mind  is  one  of  the  greateft  evils  that  can  befal  fci¬ 
ence,  and  ftiuts  the  door  for  ever  upon  the  Philojophy  of 
Mind.  It  is  difficult  to  know  upon  what  principle  we 
can  afiume  an  external  and  independent  Space  that  is  to 
contain  the  obje£ls  of  our  knowledge,  and  that  this 
knowledge  is  not  influenced  by  the  medium  by  which  it 
is  obtained.  Therefore,  view  the  fubjeift  in  whatever 
light  we  will,  ftill  the  dogma  of  independent  Space  is  the 
moft  ruinous  and  abfurd  prejudice  that  infatuated  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  can  poffibly  cling  to. 

It  would  not  be  more  ablurd  to  deny  to  our  Earth  its 
diurnal  and  orbicular  motions,  becaufe  appearances  con- 
tradidl  them,  than  to  deny  that  Time  and  Space  are  pro¬ 
perties  of  the'Mind,  becaufe  appearances  contradift  this 
opinion.  In  the  former  cafe,  aftronomical  fcience  has  put, 
the  matter  in  fo  clear  a  light,  and  repeated  examinations 
of  the  faft  have  fo  eftablilhed  its  certainty,  that  the  posi¬ 
tions  are  in  no  danger  of  refutation.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
the  fcience  that  affects  that  Time  and  Space  are  properties 
of  the  Mind,  that  is,  modes  or  forms  in  which  it  receives 
the  fenfations  impreffed  on  it,  is  new,  and  therefore  muft 
expeft  to  meet  with  numerous  opponents.  This  was  the 
cafe  with  aftronoiny.  But  that  thefte  opponents  fliould 
everbeableto  adduce  any  arguments  that  will  fupport 
their  oppofition,  is  as  little  to  be  dreaded,  as  that  Eu- 
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clid’s  axioms  and  definitions,  which  have  already  flood 
their  ground  for  2000  years,  fliould  be  difearded  for  want 
of  truth  and  confiftency.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
with  perfect  fafety,  that  the  principles  of  Tranfcendental 
Philojophy  will,  together  with  the  elements  of  Geometry, 
endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  touching  than  to  know  that  we 
live  in  a  world  whofe  various  objedls  are  prefented  to  us 
under  an  immenfe  variety  of  beautiful  and  harmonious 
pictures  ;  and  that  all  we  are  at  prefent  permitted  to 
know  is,  that  it  exifts,  and  that  we  exift  in  it !  Is  there  no¬ 
thing  fublime  in  this  awful  obfeurity  which  every-where 
furrounds  us  !  If  the  improvements  in  the  fcience  of 
Aftronomy  tend  to  enlarge  our  views  of  the  Deity,  how 
much  more  will  the  eilablilhment  of  a  perfect  Philofophy 
of  Mind  effefl  with  regard  to  this  moft  definable  objeft ! 
for  by  this  Philofophy  the  mind  of  man  is  not  only  fully 
laid. open  to  view,  but  the  abode  of  the  foul,  and  a  future 
life,  are  rendered  as  comprehenfible  as  any  mathematical 
demonftration.  We  may  novv  indeed  exclaim,  without 
the  fear  of  refutation,  that  Man  does  not  exist  in 
Time  and  Space  !  From  this  modern  difeovery  follows 
the  moft  glorious  refult:  that  the  Freedom  of  the 
human  Will  is  established  for  ever  !  For,  as 
the  effence  or  foul  of  man  does  not  exift  in  Time  and 
Space,  his  Will  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  laws  which 
reflde  no-where  elfe,  among  which  is  Caufe  and  Effect, 
together  with  all  the  other  Categories.  All  this  is 
fully  proved  and  firmly  eftablilhed  in  the  “Critic  of 
Practical  Reason,”  (fee  vol.  xv.  p.  767.)  upon 
which  bafts  is  ere£ted  a  complete  and  permanent  Science 
of  Morals. 

On  lubmitting  my  firft  article  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  this  Encyclopaedia,  (Article  Kant,  vol.  xi. 
p.  606.)  I  expreffed  the  high  fentiments  of  refpedt  I  en¬ 
tertained  for  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  lludy  of  the  human 
mind.  Indeed  to  all  the  enquiries  I  had  been  able  to 
make  at  that  period,  (ten  years  fince,)  as  to  who  was  the 
firft  Metaphyfician  in  my  own  country,  the  anfwer  con¬ 
ftantly  returned  was,  that  the  author  of  the  “  Elements  of 
the  human  Mind,”  Profeffor  Stewart,  of  the  Univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  held  that  diftinguiftied  rank.  To  this  elegant 
and  accomplifned  fcholar  I  therefore  addrefied  myfelfin 
all  the  fimplicity  of  truth  and  fincerity,  in  order  to  fubm't 
my  labours  to  the  toft  of  his  criticifm,  hoping  that  the 
caufe  of  Truth,  which  I  had  efpoufed  from  the  bottom 
of  ray  heart,  would  be  thereby  benefited.  In  purfuance 
of  this  plan,  I  caufed  my  firft  Effiy  on  Philofophy  to  be 
interleaved,  to  receive  fuch  remarks  as  might  occur  to  him 
on  any  erroneous  arguments  I  might  have  employed  in 
fupport  of  my  favorite  dodlrine,  or  on  any  errors  in  the 
fubjedl  itfelf.  I  felt  confident  that  the  foie  objedt  of 
every  found  philofopher  was  the  eftabliffiment  of  Truth 
upon  an  immutable  bafts;  and  that  whoever  exerted 
himfelf  to  promote  this  end  would  be  favourably  liftened 
to  by  the  labourers  in  the  fame  vineyard.  With  this 
view  I  forwarded  my  firft  attempt  to  this  celebrated  phi¬ 
lofopher;  but,  to  my  furprife,  found,  though  he  expreffed 
himfelf  with  the  greateft  politenefs,  that  he  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  enter  into  my  lpeculations,  as 
his  own  literary  purl'uits  occupied  his  whole  time.  My 
treatife  was  therefore  returned  to  me  without  perufal  ; 
and  the  caufe  of  truth  gained  nothing  by  this  effort. 

In  noway  diftieartened  by  the  failure  of  obtaining  from 
this  great  Icholar  the  approval  or  difapproval  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples.  I  was  endeavouring  to  expound  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  ;  four  years  afterwards  I  forwarded  another 
treatife  to  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  hope  that  circumftances 
might  have  been  fo  changed  as  to  allow  him  forne  leifure, 
at  this  diftant  period,  ro  enter  a  little  into  lpeculations 
which  feemed  to  be  in  perfedl  harmony  with  thofe  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  nearly  the  whole  of  hisffife. 

This  writer  had  publiffied.a  “  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,”  with  which  he  did  not  feel  himfelf  completely 
fatisfied  ;  for,  in  the  advertifement  to  his  “  Philosophi¬ 
cal 
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cal  Essays,”  which  appeared  in  the  year  1810,  he  fays, 
“I  have  not  abandoned  the  defign  which  I  ventured  to 
announce  eighteen  years  ago,  and  in  the  execution  of 
which  I  have  already  made  confiderable  progrefs ;  namely, 
tocomplete  the  Analysis  of  the  intellectual  Pow¬ 
ers.”  Thefe  latter  words  occur  in  the  advertifement  to 
“Elements  of  the  Philofopliy  of  the  Human  Mind,  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  179a.”  I  may  venture  to  affirm  therefore 
that  his  objeCt  was  to  furniffi  a  complete  analyfis  of  the 
Human  Mind,  which  he  had  commenced  in  his  work  bear¬ 
ing  that  title;  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  very 
fame  purfuit  that  had  occupied  profeffor  Kant  during  the 
greaterpart  of  h  is  life.  This  truly  great  philofcpher  hasac- 
tually  completed  the  talk  which  Mr. Stewart  is  (till  attempt¬ 
ing  to  accomplifh.  The  “Critic  of  Pure  Reason,'’ 
publiflied  in  1781,  contains  a  Complete  Analyfis  of  all  the 
Menial  Faculties;  a  faCt  which  I  feel  myielf  as  com¬ 
petent  to  prove  as  to  compel  affent  to  any  propofition  of 
Euclid. 

It  was  under  this  impreffion  that  I  fent  my  treatife 
on  “  Metaphysics”  (fee  vol.  xv.)  to  Mr.  Stewart.  I  con¬ 
ceived  that,  as  thefe  two  philofophers  had  devoted  the 
greaterpart  of  their  lives  to  the  analyfis  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  the  fpeculations  of  the  one  muft  naturally  be 
interefting  to  the  other, as  tending  to  e’icit  truth  ;  or  that, 
if  one  of  them  had  fucceeded  in  eftabliftvng  a  Angle 
elementary  part  of  the  human  Mind,  the  other  would  find 
it  ufelels  to  continue  the  fearch  after  it.  I  felt  further 
allured  that  I  had  not  miftaken  the  aim  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
by  the  following  paffage  extracted  from  his  “  Philofophi- 
cal  Effays,”  Note  L.  “  The-origin  of  the  Notion  of  Exten- 
fion,  I  confider  as  a  fad  altogether  unaccountable.  What¬ 
ever  light  can  be  thrown  on  this  obfeure  fubject  may  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  acceffion  to  the  natural  hi  (lory  of 
the  human  underftanding.”  Now  I  have  no  hefitation 
in  faying,  that  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  Extenjion ,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  concomitant  notion  Space,  which  has  fo 
long  puzzled  the  world,  as  well  as  its  filter- notion  Time, 
is  fully  accounted  for  by  Kant  in  that  chapter  of  his 
“Critic  of  Pure  Reason”  entitled  Tranfceudental  Efthe- 
tics.  This  fubjeCt  occupies  forty  pages  of  the  original  Ger¬ 
man  Critic;  and,  feeling  as  I  do,  that  the  light  he  throws 
upon  this  obfeure  fubjeCt  muft  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
acceffion  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  human  underftand¬ 
ing,  I  have  given  in  this  article  a  tranllation  of  the  whole 
“  Esthetics,”  where  I  am  confident  the  attentive  reader 
and  llridfly- logical  arguer  will  not  only  find  the  origin  of 
the  notion  of  Extenfion  accounted  for,  but  alfo  a  complete 
definition  of  the  Senjitive  Faculty,  and  a  full  explanation 
of  its  elementary  parts  Time  and  Space.  This  tranfia- 
tion  may  alfo  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  I  hope  at  fome  future  period  to  lay  before  my 
countrymen  a  tranllation  of  the  entire  “Critic  of 
Pure  Reason.”  As  the  tranllation  here  referred  to  is 
f  rom  the  original  German  work  written  by  Kant  himfelf, 
and  the  text  is  perfectly  uniform  in  the  fix  ed’t'ons  which 
I  poffefs  and  "have  carefully  collated,  it  would  be  molt 
defirable  that  Mr.  Stewart  lliould  compare  it  with  the 
Latin  work  of  Born  which  he  ftates  he  polfelfes,  and  from 
which  he  has  made  fome  extracts  in  his  Differtation  for 
the  Supplemental  volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tarinica. 

I  avail  myfelf  of  this  opportunity  to  invite  all  thofe 
who  feel  interefted  in  thefe  refearches  to  favour  me  with 
their  remarks,  and  particularly  fuch  as  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  German  language  ;  for,  the  more  this  lpecimen 
is  examined  and  criticized,  the  more  will  it  tend  to  im¬ 
prove  the  reft  of  the  tranllation  of  this  great  work.  I 
moft  certainly  have  but  one  view  in  this  undertaking; 
and  that  is,  to  fubmit  this  volume  to  the  examination  of 
the  learned  in  England,  in  the  expectation  that  they  will 
either  fully  eftablilh  its  truth,  or  completely  deteCt  its 
hidden  fallacy.  It  is  now  upwards  of  forty  years  fince 
this  “  mafterpiece  of  human  reafon”  appeared  in  its 
.native  drefs,  and  it  has  never  yet  been  honoured  with  an 
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Englilh  garb.  Still  Icannot  help  thinking  that  the  coun¬ 
try  which  gave  birth  to  a  Bacon,  a  Locke,  and  a  Hume, 
will,  when  it  is  enabled  fully  to  appreciate  its  merits,  do 
it  the  juftice  it  demands. 

Being  fully  convinced  that  thefe  two  great  men  were 
evidently  engaged  in  the  fame  undertaking,  the  analyfis 
of  the  mental  faculties,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
one  felt  he  had  accomplilhed  his  talk,  while  the  other  was 
labouring  to  fulfil  his  promife  of  eighteen  years’  Handing 
(now  twenty-two  years,  and  not  yet  fulfilled)  ;  in  the 
article  Metaphysics  before  alluded  to,  I  ventured  to 
repeat  a  prediction  that  I  had  made  in  the  year  1812  when 
fpeaking  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  mental  analyfis The  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  talk,”  I  then  laid,  “  muft  unavoidably  termi¬ 
nate  in  his  own  difiatisfaCtion,  and  in  the  difappointment 
of  the  world,  un/efs  he  can  refute  Kant's  Theory  of  the 
Mind.  Indeed  there  is  no  other  path  in  which  he  can 
proceed  with  the  hope  of  fuccefs  but  to  inveftigate  the 
Kantefian  Theory,  and  either  refute  it  altogether,  or 
acknowledge  its  immutable  truth."  (See  Kant,  vol.  xi. 
p.  606.)  Finding  no  advancement  in  the  promifed  Ana¬ 
lyfis,  I  repeated  my  prognoftication  in  1816,  in  page  205, 
article  Metaphysics,  vol.  xv.  and  added,  that,  “  until 
thefe  two  great  men  could  coincide  in  one  unfhaken  fen- 
timent  refpeCting  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Mind,  the  fcience  itfelf  could  not  boaft 
of  univerlal  evidence.  Notwithftanding  the  numerous 
works  that  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart  fince  that  period,  ftill  I  have  met  with  nothino- 
to  induce  me  to  change  my  fentiments  on  this  head^ 
nor  have  I  obferved  that  any  one  Jingle  mental  element  has 
undergone  fuch  a  difeuffion  as  to  eftablilh  it  beyond  dif- 
pute.  Therefore,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  do  not  find  the  lead 
occaiion  to  amend  my  prophecy,  except  it  be  to  predict 
more  ftrongly  the  impoffibility  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  fuccefs 
in  his  promifed  undertaking,  unlefs  indeed  he  lliould  hap¬ 
pen  to  fall  upon  the  precile  difeoveries  made  thirty-fix 
years  ago  by  the  immortal  Kant.  And  even  this,  allow¬ 
ing  the  poffibility  of  its  taking  place,  would  be  a  deplo¬ 
rable  w'afte  of  time.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  prefer¬ 
able  that  the  time  loft  in  this  futile  undertaking  ffiould 
rather  have  been  devoted  to  the  in  veftigation  of  thefyftem 
itfelf,  already  extant;  and,  when  this  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  pure  truth  alone,  that  this  elegant  writer  Jhould  have 
employed  his  uncommon  abilities  in  the  promulgation  and 
application  of  the  true  Philofopliy?  Thus  might  Mr. 
Stewart  have  affifted  in  naturalizing  a  plant  of  foreign 
growth  indeed,  but  the  cultivation  of  which  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  carried  to  higher  perfection  in  this  fa¬ 
vourite  j'pot  than  in  the  climate  which  gave  it  birth.  For 
the  freedom  of  this  country,  like  the  falubrity  of  pure 
air,  would  enable  it  to  produce  fuch  healthy  and  vigorous 
ihoots,  as  to  aftonilh  even  the  inhabitants  of  its  native 
foil.” 

Having  made  fo  bold  an  affertion  refpeCting  the  Analy¬ 
fis  of  the  Mental  Powers  contained  in  tne  “  Critic  of  pure 
Reafon,”  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  prefent  to  the  reader  the 
opinions  of  an  immediate  difciple  of  this  great  Philofopher, 
which  will  not  only  bear  me  out  in  what  I  have  afferted 
but  will  fnow  in  what  way  Kant  arrived  at  the  completion 
of  this  undertaking.  Profeffor  Nitfch,  the  difciple  here 
alluded  to,  imbibed  the  principles  of  this  fyftem  at  Ko- 
niglberg  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Father  of  Phiio- 
fophy  ;  he  was  indeed  a  favourite  pupil  of  Kant  and  re¬ 
ceived  many  intimations  from  him  of  his  fuccefs  in  pene¬ 
trating  the  depths  of  this  fublime  fcience.  In  the  year 
1795,  he  gave  public  leCtures  in  London  on  the  Analyfis 
of  the  Mental  Faculties  as  eftabliffied  in  the  “Critic  of 
Pure  Reafon.”  It  was  from  attending  feveral  courfes  of 
thefe  leCIures  that  I  became  a  profelyte  to  this  fyftem. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  contracted  a  moft  intimate  friend- 
ftiip  with  this  worthy  character,  whole  life  proved  the 
excellence  of  his  philofopliy,  as  well  as  the  goodnefs  of 
his  heart.  By  means  of  this  happy  circumltance  I  be¬ 
came  thoroughly  initiated  into  all  the  intricacies,  and 
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what  are  termed  the  myfteries  of  this  Philofophy.  Thefe 
are  indeed  now  fo  familiar  to  me,  that  I  may  well  fay 
with  the  worthy  Profeffor  Beck,  one  of  the  pillars  of 
Tranfcendental  Philofophy  ;  “  In  fliort,  all  this  is  l'o  eafy 
to  me,  that  I  engage  to  render  the  fecrets  of  the  critical 
philofophy  perfedlly  intelligible  to  one  of  the  flowed  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  to  convince  him  fully  of  its  doctrines. ” 
With  the  foie  view  of  profecuting  the  fludy  of  this  fyflem 
to  its  fulled  extent,  I  applied  myfelf  diligently  to  acquire 
the  German  language,  as  I  was  unwilling  to  trufl  in  fuch 
important  matters  either  to  tranflators  or  commentators. 
Befides  which,  the  acquirement  of  this  language  has 
opened  to  me  the  whole  flore  of  Kant’s  valuable  works, 
which  are  by  no  means  confined  to  metaphyficai  fpecula- 
tions,  but  embrace  the  entire  fphere  of  human  knowledge. 
He  has  made  confiderable  contributions  to  the  fciences  of 
Adronomy,  Natural  Philofophy,  and  particularly  to  Me¬ 
chanics,  by  his  new  Theory  of  Motion  contained  in  his 
“Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy,”  which  are  founded 
entirely  upon  his  Categories,  as  developed  and  explained 
in  the  “Critic;”  and  without  which  complete  Analyfis 
of  the  mental  powers,  this  new  theory  could  not  have  been 
dilcovered.  A  further  advantage  derived  from  this  at¬ 
tainment  has  been  to  enable  me  to  fpeak  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  what  is  a&ually  taking  place  in  Germany 
refpedting  this  philofophy.  I  find  the  fucceffors  of  this 
great  man  are  enthuiiaftically  employed  in  re-modelling 
all  the  fciences,  and  engrafting  them  on  their  own  proper 
dock.  His  prediftion  is  really  taking  place,  that,  though 
“  he  fliould  be  at  fird  mifunderdood  and  mifreprefented, 
yet  ultimately  he  had  no  doubt  he  fliould  obtain  a  favour¬ 
able  reception,  and  a  lading  approbation.”  And,  what 
is  of  the  mod  vitalimportar.ee,  Tranfcendental  Philofophy 
is  already  clothed  in  the  mod  popular  language,  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  fchools,  and  forms  a  fundamental  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  Profefl'ors  Chridian  and  William 
Snell  have  formed  an  entire  Encyclopaedia  upon  Kante- 
fian  principles,  the  language  of  which  is  quite  familiar; 
indeed  it  is  to  this  work  that  I  am  indebted  for  great 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  prefent  article.  I  find  thefe 
authors  not  only  perfectly  comprehend  the  whole  fyflem 
in  its  fulled  extent,  but  they  have  the  extraordinary  me¬ 
rit  of  making  a  mod  extenfive  application  of  this  new 
theori/  for  the  ufe  of  the  rifing  generation.  Indeed,  fo 
fufceptible  is  it  of  being  conveyed  into  the  tender  mind 
of  youth,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  arrange  its  elements 
for  that  purpofe,  and  have  them  now  aftually  in  progrefs 
with  my  own  foils  at  a  claflical  academy.  They  are  now- 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  I  find  they  apprehend  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  apply  them  too,  with  full  as  much  facility  as 
they  do  their  multiplication-table  or  any  other  branch  of 
their  juvenile  fludies. 

In  the  year  1795,  Profeffor  Nitfch  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
troduce  this  new  doftrine  into  England  by  public  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  in  London.  In  1796,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  excellent  work  entitled,  “A  General  and  In¬ 
troductory  View  of  Profeffor  Kant’s  Principles  concerning 
Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity,  fubmitted  to  the  conii- 
deration  of  the  learned.”  Pie  had  by  no  means  relinquifhed 
liis  mode  of  inftruCtion  by  leCtures  ;  but  he  conceived  that 
a  Manual,  containing  the  elements  of  the  fyftem,  would 
aflifl  the  memory  of  the  pupils,  and  furnifli  them  with  a 
connected  view  of  the  whole.  This  Introductory  View-, 
therefore,  contains  101  Principles,  (fee  page  71,)  which 
comprife  the  effenceof  the  entire  Critic.  Thefe  Princi¬ 
ples  follow  one  another  numerically;  and,  as  they  necef- 
farily  arife  out  of  each  other,  without  proof  or  being  in 
any  way  fupported  by  argument,  to  furnifli  each  of  them 
with  its  particular  proof  was  the  objeCt  of  the  leCtures, 
in  which  he  invites  a  free  difeuflion,  (fee  page  4.)  Be¬ 
lieving  as  I  do  that  thefe  101  Principles  faithfully  pour- 
tray  the  effence  of  the  “Critic,”  it  would  afford  a  very 
eafy  method  of  afeertaining  the  value  and  importance  of 
that  work,  or  of  deciding  upon  its  total  inutility,  if 
thefe  Principles  were  to  be  each  fucceflively  attacked, 
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and,  if  pofiible,  refuted.  If  it  were  found  impoflible  to 
deny  their  truth,  the  fludent  might  then  with  peculiar 
felf-fatisfaClion,  and  with  a  highly-favourable  opinion, 
enter  upon  the  dudy  of  the  work  itfelf.  For  indance, 
take 

Principle  VII.  “The  matter  in  every  perception, 
knowledge,  See.  mvjl  be  given;  and  the  form  mvjt  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  mind." 

Now,  this  is  either  true  or  not  true;  and,  until  this  point 
is  fettled,  it  is  ablolutely  ufelefs  to  read  one  line  of  tranf¬ 
cendental  philofophy,  much  lefs  to  attempt  to  criticize 
either  its  value  or  application. 

Would  it  not  be  doing  good  to  fcience  if  this  Ample 
Propofition  were  given  as  an  exercife  to  the  dudents  in 
our  univerfities  ?  For  thus  much  is  certain,  that  thofe 
who  fliould  decide  in  favour  of  the  Propofition  as  here 
dated,  need  not  be  folicited  to  give  their  affent  to  the  re¬ 
maining  100  Principles,  bur,  as  in  Euclid,  would  find 
themfelves  compelled  to  allow,  not  only  that  all  the  other 
principles  were  equally  true,  but  that  the  order  of  their 
fucceflion  could  not  be  changed. 

O11  the  other  hand,  if  this  Principle  were  difproved, 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Tranfcendental 
Philofophy,  being  founded  in  error,  would  be  banifiied 
from  the  world  !  which  would  afford  this  fubflantial  good, 
that  no  more  time  would  be  waded  upon  fo  futile  a  pur- 
fuit;  but  honed  minds  might  then  ferioufly  apply  them- 
felves  tothefearch  after  the  true  fyflem.  My  enthufiadic 
admiration  of  this  philofophy  has  arifen  entirely  from  my 
total  inability  to  dil'prove  this . Principle,  and  from  my 
being  confequently  forced  to  give  my  unqualified  affent 
to  the  remaining  hundred.  It  is  pleating  to  reflect,  that, 
the  condant  re-examination  not  only  of  this  principle  but 
of  all  the  Elements  of  the  Mind  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  has  produced  the  fame  refult ;  a  ctfnvidlion  of 
their  truth,  flrengthened  by  every  new  effay.  It  w-as  du¬ 
ring  fome  of  thefe  examinations,  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  the  thought  occurred  to  me  of  condruftinga  Table 
or  Map  (fee  vol.  xi.  p.  608.)  that  might  exhibit  the  en¬ 
tire  Elements  of  the  Mind  at  one  view,  as  I  conceived  it 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  dudy  of  this  fcience  to  have 
a  ready  recurrence  to  thefe  efj'ences  as  they  fland  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  each  other,  and  that  thus  their  application 
would  be  rendered  eafy. 

Now,  on  what  does  this  conviffion  red?  am  I  to  con- 
fider  it  as  the  refult  of  driflly-logical  conclnfions,  and 
what  is  ufually  termed  found  reafon,  or  as  arifing  from 
partiality  to  my  favourite  dudy,  and  confequently  as  found¬ 
ed  on  iliufion  and  “  prejudice”  alone.  So  little  can  I 
attribute  it  fo  the  latter,  that  I  might  as  well  fay,  every 
time  I  repeat  the  proof  of  the  forty-feventh  Problem  of 
the  fird  Book  of  Euclid,  that  my  convidtion  of  its  truth 
is  founded  on  a  “prejudice.”  I  have  therefore  no  way 
of  extricating  myfelf  from  the  prefent  dilemma,  but  by 
believing  that  I  have  fufficient  reafon  to  efpoufe  the 
caufe  of  this  Philofophy  until  fome  one  will  accept  the 
challenge  I  have  given,  and  drive  me  from  the  field.  As 
the  day  when  this  will  take  place  is,  in  my  own  opinion, 
not  only  very  far  diflant,  but  in  faft  not  on  this  fide  of 
Eternity;  I  may  go  on  uninterruptedly  in  my  dudy,  and 
patiently  proceed  with  my  tranflation  of  the  German 
“  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,”  although  it  contains  nearly  one 
thoufand  pages  of  the  deeped  philofophical  refearch.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  beg  to  be  underflood,  that  I  fliould  have 
candour  enough  to  be  one  of  the  fird  to  abandon  the 
dudy  when  it  can  be  fhown  to  be  erroneous.  But,  as  I 
know  nothing  in  the  world  fo  much  to  be  admired  as 
truth,  and  as  I  feel  that  this  philofophy  is  the  very 
effence  of  truth  itfelf,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  perfe- 
vere  in  its  dudy,  and  to  increafe  in  my  admiration  of  it. 
Since  I  have  been  capable  of  reflexion,  I  Have  met  with 
nothing  fo  calculated  to  introduce  every  good  upon  earth, 
and  to  give  an  exalted  and  fublime  idea  of  the  Creator. 

I  have  entered  thus  fully  into  the  importance  of  the 
valuable  work  of  profeffor  Nitfch,  as  I  propofe  to  quote 
G  g  very 
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very  liberally  from  it  in  fupport  of  my  affertion,  that  the 
“Critic”  contains  “a  complete  analyfis  of  the  Mental 
Powers .” 

After  (trongly  recommending  to  the  learned  of  this 
country  to  encourage  a  correct  tranflation  of  the  “  Critic 
of  pure  Reafon and  affecting  that  Kant  treats  of  ob- 
jedts  which  interejl  the  whole  human  race,  and  that  his  Plii- 
lofophy  is  a  well-regulated  whole  of  Principles,  not  bor¬ 
rowed  from  preceding  ages,  Nitfch  goes  on  to  fay  (page  5, 
et  feq.)  as  follows.  “The  long  fpace  of  time  which  I 
have  employed  in  ftudying  the  Kantefian  Philofophy,  and 
the  favourable  opportunity  which  I  have  eiyoyed,  of  pe¬ 
netrating  into  its  mere  difficult  arguments,  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  affiltance  of  the  author,  will,  I  hope,  fecure  me  from 
the  reproach  of  not  being  fufficiently  prepared  for  what  I 
intend  to  execute,  as  well  as  from  the  danger  of  aligning 
principles  to  Kant  which  he  never  adopted.  The  prefent 
Treatife  is  chiefly  intended  to  fuggeft  that  preliminary 
knowledge  which  is  indifpenfably  neceffary,  though  not 
fufiicient  to  the  underftanding  of  profeffor  Kant’s  prin¬ 
ciples  concerning  Man,  the  World,  and  t lie  Deity,  and  to 
enable  the  reader,  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  an  introduc¬ 
tory  view,  previoufly  to  judge  what  he  may  e,xpeft  from 
a  more  comprehenfive  ftudy  of  the  Kantefian  fyltem.” 

After  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  metaphyfical 
opinions  that  had  exifted  fince  the  commencement  of 
fcience,  he  tells  us,  Plant  fufpefted  that,  in  all  the  contro- 
verfies  that  had  occurred,  it  was  extremely  probable  that 
the  truth  did  not  lie  all  on  one  fide,  but  that,  each  of  the 
contending  parties  perceiving  only  the  truth  on  its  own 
fide,  and  the  error  on  that  of  its  adverfaries,  they  could 
never  unite  in  one  univerfal  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  objedis  under  difeuffion.  He  then,  as  a  cafe  ftriftly 
parallel,  very  ingenioufly  inftances  the  contradictory 
conception  of  a  Square  Circle,  about  which  the  conten¬ 
ding  parties  could  never  agree  ;  and  adds,  that  profeffor 
Kant  found  the  fame  incongruity  in  the  conceptions  of 
all  thofe  engaged  upon  metaphyfical  fubtilties:  that  he 
therefore  confidered  it  a  wafte  of  time  to  engage  in  inves¬ 
tigations  regarding  the  nature  of  fuch  objeCts  as  the  Soul, 
the  Deity,  free  Will,  Sfc.  until  he  had  difpofed  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  queltion  :  Is  it  pofible  for  the  human  intelled  to  know 
ant)  thing  of  imperceptible  objetts ?  In  order  to  determine 
this  very  important  point  with  regard  to  the  exiftence  of 
Aletaphyfics  as  a  fcience,  he  propofed  to  himfelf  the  Solu¬ 
tion  of  the  following  proposition,  and  his  extraordinary 
merit  confifts  in  his  having  completely  fucceeded  in  this 
aftonifhing  talk. 

“  Problem.  What  can  be  known  by  man,  or  what 
is  the  nature  and  extent  of  human  knowledge  ?” 

“  To  this  queftion  (fays  Nitfch)  he  found,  indeed,  a 
great  many  direft  and  indirect  anfwers  given  in  the  va¬ 
rious  eflays  publiflied  on  the  human  mind,  but  not  one 
among  them  which  was  completely  fatisfaCtory.  For,  in 
fpiteof  all  the  elegance,  in  point  of  method  and  diCtion, 
difplayed  on  this  lubjeft,  it  appears  that  nothing  decifive 
lias  been  brought  out.  For  one  part  of  the  philofophic 
world  profeffes  to  know  only  material  objects,  another  not 
only  material  butalfo J'piritual objeds,  andathird  pretends 
to  know  nothing  at  all,  that  is  to  lay,  with  indubitable  cer¬ 
tainty. 

“  Profeffor  Kant,  defirous  to  eftablifh,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  a  criterion  of  what  is  knowable  in  general,  foon 
perceived  that  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  it  in  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  corporeal  and  fpiritual  objefts  pretended  to  be 
already  known  ;  for  this  might,  perhaps,  give  us  a  crite¬ 
rion  of  what  has  been  known,  but  not,  as  is  here  requi¬ 
site,  of  wdiat  is  knowable  in  general.  He  therefore  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  materials  for  fuch  a  criterion  mult  lie 
within,  and  not  without,  man,  that  they  mult  refide  in  a 
certain  capacity,  which  enables  him  to  know  things. 

“  Being  convinced  that  lieafon  muff  either  in  part  or 
wholly  conlfitute  the  capacity  of  knowledge,  he  thought 
it  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
this  faculty.  And  this  enquiry  feemed  neceffary  from 


more  than  one  confideration.  For  there  is  perhaps  no 
age  in  which  Reafon  has  been  more-  adored,  -or  more 
condemned,  than  the  prefent.  By  fome  it  is  exalted  as 
the  Awful  judge,  before  whofe  tribunal  alone  the  moft 
weighty  concerns  of.  mankind  can  and  ought  to  be  de¬ 
cided  ;  by  others  it  is  reprefented  as  a  being  of  contrafted 
views,  and  which,  without  the  affiftance  of  Divine  illumi¬ 
nation,  would  blindly  hurry  man  into  everlafting  perdi¬ 
tion.  But  what  then  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  mighty 
or  feeble  faculty  ?  To  this  we  find  the  following  anfwers  : 
It  is  a  faculty  which  every  body  knows,  without  explana¬ 
tion  ;  it  may  be  better  felt  than  explained  ;  and  defini¬ 
tions  may  here  perplex,  but  they  cannot  inftruft.  It  is  a 
faculty  which  diftinguifhes  .man  from  the  brutes.  It  is 
that  in  man  which  enables  him  to  form  defigns,  and  to 
clifcover  the  moft  proper  means.  It  is  a  power,  which 
elevates  the  views  of  man  beyond  the  conSnes  of  this 
globe,  conduits  him  from  one  fyftem  of  worlds  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  leads  him  to  the  firft  of  all  beings.  It  is  a  power 
which,  by  the  affiftance  of  organization,  enables  man  to 
comprehend  what  paffes  within  and  without  him. 

“  All  thefe  various  opinions  comprehended  in  one  no¬ 
tion,  form  the  moft  extenfive,  and  therefore  the  moft  in¬ 
definite,  fenfe,  in  which  the  term  Rea/on  has  hitherto 
been  ufed.  There  is,  however,  a  meaning  in  this  term, 
which  is  a  little  more  confined,  and  according  to  which 
it  implies  thofe  mental  faculties  that  are  oppojed  to  Senfe, 
and  which  difeover  themfelves  in  judgments  and  reafon- 
ings.  The  term  Reafon,  taken  in  a  more  confined  fenfe, 
will  therefore  comprehend,  belides  what  is  properly  called 
reafon,  the  judging  faculty  or  the  Underftanding  alfo,  and 
exclude  the  faculty  of  Senfe.  The  term  Reafon,  confidered 
in  the  moft  confined  and  definite  fenfe  it  has  ever  been 
received,  not  only  excludes  the  faculty  of  Senfe,  but  alfo 
that  of  judgment  or  Underflanding,  and  implies  merely 
the  faculty  of  reafoning  or  concluding,  d i ft i n (5ft  1  y  confi¬ 
dered  from  all  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  Reafon  forms  defigns,  or  difeovers  means,  when  it 
traces  the  fyftems  of  immenfe  worlds,  where  the  eye  fees 
only  fmall  luminous  fpots,  when  it  penetrates  into  the 
fecrets  of  invifible  regions,  and  climbs  up  to  the  firft  of 
all  beings,  it  mu  ft  do  this  by  means  of  conclufions.  This 
affertion  muft  be  granted,  provided  reafon  fhall  remain 
an  aftive  faculty.  For,  according  to  all  logical  difquifi- 
tions,  there  are  only  three  different  kinds  of  operations, 
by  which  the  mind  knows  things,  viz.  fimple  apprehen- 
fion,  judgment,  and  conclufion.  As  the  firft  can  belong 
to  Senfe  only,  the  fecond  to  the  Underftanding  only,  there 
remains  no  other  than  the  laft,  or  the  conclufion  for  Rea- 
fon ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  this  faculty  may  know,  it 
muft  neceffarily  acquire  that  knowledge  by  the  aft  of  con¬ 
cluding. 

“  In  order  to  fix  the  bounds  of  what  can  be  known  in 
general,  profeffor  Kant  thought  it  indifpenfably  requifite 
to  enquire,  what  may  be  known  by  this  faculty  of  con¬ 
cluding.  The  works  hitherto  written  on  the  various 
powers  of  the  mind  feemed  to  promife  no  inconfiderable 
affiftance  in  this  attempt ;  and,  indeed,  the  unanimity 
with  which  they  had  defined  what  we  are  to  underftand 
by  a  conclufion,  induced  Kant  to  believe,  that  they  would 
be  as  unanimous  in  defining  what  we  are  to  underftand 
by  Reafon.  For,  according  to  what  has  been  already 
fiaid,  when  the  faculty  of  concluding  is  rightly  and 
univerfally  underftood,  the  faculty  of  reafoning  cannot 
be  any  longer  mifconceived  ;  and,  when  the  nature  of 
Reafon  is  known,  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  at¬ 
tainable  by  Reafon  cannot  of  courfe  be  miftaken.  But  in 
thefe  expeditions  he  found  himfelf  very  much  difap- 
pointed.  A  conclufion  is  indeed  defined  to  be  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  by 
comparing  them  to  a  third  j  but,  grant  this  definition  to 
be  corredf,  and  it  will  follow,  tiiat  Reafon,  fo  far  from 
knowing  any  thing,  can  of  itfelf  know  nothing.  For  how 
can  a  mere  concluding  faculty,  as  it  has  been  juft  de- 
feribed,  give  knowledge,  when  it  fuppofes  ideas,  of  which 
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knowledge  is  compofed,  as  neceflary  to  theexercife  of  its 
functions.  If  then  the  concluding  aft  of  Reafon  cannot 
make  us  know  any  thing,  but  by  means  of  ideas,  the 
queftion  arifes,  Whence  Reafon  acquires  the  ideas  of 
which  it  forni6  its  conclufions  ?  When  thefe  ideas  refer 
to  objefts  which  ftrike  the  fenfes,  the  anfwer  will  be  eafy, 
and  we  may  fay;  From  experience;  but,  when  they 
refer  to  objects  not  perceivable  by  the  fenfes,  fuch  as  the 
foul,  the fiifi  caufe, &cc.  whence  does  Reafon  derive  thefe  ideas? 

“  Kant  indeed  doubted  ofthe  correftnefs  of  the  opinions 
entertained  by  the  adherents  of  Leibnitz  and  Locke,  and 
clearly  fuv,  that,  as  long  as  it  is  not  decided  whence  rea¬ 
fon  derives  the  ideas  of  immaterial  objeCls  neceflary  to  its 
bold  conclufions  on  immaterial  exiftences,  fo  long  it  mud 
beabfolutely  uncertain  what  we  are  precifely  to  under- 
ftand  by  Reafon,  and  much  more  fo,  what  kind  of  know- 
ledgewe  may  fafely  expect  from  this  faculty;  but,  being  once 
determined  to  difcover,if  poffible,  fome  mode  of  demonitra¬ 
ting  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  or  human  igno¬ 
rance,  and  believing  that  the  Underllanding  might  per¬ 
haps  contain  fome  data  from  which  Reafon  might  derive 
the  ideas  of  immaterial  objefts,  he  attempted  to  invelligate 
the  nature  of  this  faculty. 

“The  firlt  queftion  to  be  anfwered,  in  order  to  enfure 
fuccefs,  naturally  was ;  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Un- 
derltanding  ?  To  this  he  found  the  following  a-nd  fimilar 
nnfwers  :  It  is  a  faculty  merely  arid ng-from  fpeech  ;  it  is 
a  judging  faculty.  What  is  judgment  ?  It  is  an  operation 
ofthe  mind  fo  familiar  to  every  man  who  has  nnderlland- 
ing,  and  its  name  is  fo  common  and  fo  well  underltood, 
that  it  needs  no  definition.  The  molt  exaft  account 
which  profeffor  Kant  could  obtain  of  the  Underjtanding, 
■was,  that  this  faculty  enables  a  man  to  perceive  the 
agreement  and  difagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately,  in 
dillinftion  from  Reafon,  which  makes  him  perceive  the 
fame  agreement  and  difagreement  of  ideas  only  mediately, 
that  is  to  fay,  by  means  of  comparing  them  to  a  third. 
According  to  this  account  of  things,  it  was  clear  at  once, 
that  the  Underllanding,  being  a  faculty  of  perceiving 
only  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  or,  what  is 
the  fame,  of  perceiving  their  common  nature  and  fpecific 
differences,  mult  as  fuch  neceffarily  fvppofe  ideas  itfelf, 
and  receive  them  from  feme  other  quarter,  before  it  can 
exercife  its  functions  upon  them.  And  here  a  queftion 
arifes  fimilar  to  that  refpefting  Reafon  :  Whence  does  the 
Underftanding  receive  the  ideas  referring  to  immaterial 
objects  ?” 

“  If  the  mind  is  aftive  with  regard  to  the  acquifition 
of  knowledge  ;  if  knowledge  involves  ideas  of  real  exift¬ 
ences  ;  if,  farther,  the  aftivity  of  the  mind  mull  neceffarily 
confift  in  concluding,  judging,  and  apprehending,  fimpiy; 
it  neceffarily  follows,  that,  as  the  ideas  of  immaterial 
objefts  cannot  be  derived  from  any  concluding  or  judging 
operation,  they  mull:  either  originate  in  fimple  apprehen- 
fion,  or  in  the  dreaming  faculty  of  the  imagination.  In 
the  laft  cafe,  it  would  be  eafy  to  fix  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge,  becaufe  it  would  be  manifeft,  that  man  can 
have  knowledge  cf  material  objects  only.  Profeffor  Kant 
accordingly  inveftigated  the  nature  of  fimple  apprehenfion. 
He  found,  that  to  apprehend  things  fimpiy,  means,  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  as  much  as  to  contemplate  them  imme¬ 
diately,  and  wiihout  the  aid  of  deduction.  Lie  farther 
obferved,  that  to  contemplate  things  immediately,  requires 
a  man  to  have  a  Senfitive  Faculty ;  becaufe,  without  fuch 
a  faculty,  man  could  not  have  objefts  for  his  contempla¬ 
tion,  any  more  than  he  co^ild  have  objefts  for  light  with¬ 
out  a  faculty  of  feeing.  This,  however,  is  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  granted,  and  it  would  be  well,  if  philofophers  did 
as  generally  agree  concerning  what  we  are  precifely  to 
underftand  by  the  faculty  of  SENSE. 

“  Profefl'or  Kant,  finding  that,  among  the  ellential  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  fimple  apprehenfion  is  poliible,  the 
Senfitive  Faculty  muft  be  numbered,  and  that,  in  confe- 
quc-nce,  whatever  contradifts  the  nature  of  ScnJ'e  cannot 
be  contemplated  by  any  effort  of  fimple  apprehenfion, 
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believed  it  to  be  indifpenfably  requifite  to  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  conftitution  of  the  Senfitive  Faculty,  and 
to  colleft  all  poffible  information  on  this  fubjeft.  He 
took  it  for  granted,  that  nothing  was  fo  well  known,  and 
fo  generally  underftood,as  the  Senfitive  Faculty ;  becaufe 
he  found  almoft  every  philofopber  fnppofed  it  to  be 
known,  and  confidered  it  as  deferving  only  a  fuperficial 
explication,  and  as  requiring  the  mere  mention  of  its  name 
to  make  it  direftly  underltood;  but,  when  he  came  to 
contrail  their  refpeftive  opinions  on  this  fubjeft  more  ac¬ 
curately,  he  was  furprifed  to  find,  that,  within  the  whole 
compafsof  Speculative  Philofophy,  there  was  not  one  ob- 
jeft  lefs  known  and  lefs  underfcood  than  the  nature  of  the 
Senfitive  Faculty.  Nitfch,  p,  29-43. 

From  the  excellent  account  of  the  procedure  of  Kant 
as  here  given  by  Nitfch,  it  is  evident,  that  that  pliilofo- 
pher  confulted  every  work  he  could  obtain  that  treated 
on  the  mental  faculties,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  fome  alfilt- 
ance  from  the  celebrated  authors  that  had  preceded  him 
in  the  fame  ftudy.  Numerous  as  were  thefe  “  Analyzers 
of  the  Mind,"  what  was  his  aftonifhment  and  furprife  to 
find  that  no  two  of  them  agreed  in  fentiment  regarding  its 
three  original  faculties,  Reason,  Understanding,  and 
Sense  !  Much  lefs  had  any  of  his  predeceft'ors,  in  travel¬ 
ling  this  long-beaten  path,  dilcovered  a  fcience  that  would 
fatisfaftorily  account  for  the  whole  of  the  mental  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  of  thofs  important  ideas  that  are  perpetually 
obtruding  themfelves  upon  us,  in  our  melt  ferious  mo¬ 
ments,  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  and  a  Future  State.  Thus 
was  Kant  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  refources  of  his  own 
mind,  and  by  intenfe  refleftion,  and  an  accurate  divilion 
of  the  Mind  into  its  elementary  p/rts,  to  try  to  find  out  a 
univerfal  anfwer  to  the  Problem  with  which  he  had  talked 
himfelf.  It  was  now  that  Hume’s  doubts  refpefting  the 
fingle  idea  of  Caufe  and  Effeft  arrefted  his  attention.  Lie 
clearly  perceived,  as  well  as  LIume,  that  Caufe  and  Effeft 
are  not  derived  fromexperience  ;  but  unfortunately  Hume, 
being  totally  unable  to  account  for  this  notion  in  a  fatif- 
faftory  manner,  concluded  it  to  be  a  mere  lafiard  notion  of 
the  imagination,  Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  led 
away  by  this  conclufion;  but,  perceiving  the  dilemna 
in  which  Hume  had  involved  himfelf,  by  not  taking  a 
comprehenfive  view  of  his  whole  Problem,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  afeertain  the  precife  number  of  thofe  notions 
which,  like  that  of  a  Caufe,  are  fo  circumltanced  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  derived  from  experience,  though 
in  reality  they  are  not  fo  derived.  Kant  himfelf  fays, 
“  I  endeavoured  to  afeertain  their  number;  and,  having 
done  this  to  my  fatisfaftion  upon  a  fingle  principle,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  deduftion  of  thefe  conceptions.  I  now 
faw  very  clearly  that  they  were  not  derived  from  expe¬ 
rience,  as  Hume  fuppofed,  but  originated  in  the  Under¬ 
ftanding  itfelf.  This  deduftion,  which  appeared  impof- 
fible  to  my  acute  predeceflor,  had  never  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  one  elfe  ;  for,  although  every  body  ufed 
thefe  conceptions,  no  one  thought  of  enquiring  upon 
what  their  objeftive  validity  is  founded.  This  deduftion, 
however,  was  the  moll  difficult  talk  that  could  be  under¬ 
taken  for  the  eftablilhment  of  Metaphyfics ;  and  to  this 
unfortunately  no  exifting  Metaphyfics  could  afford  the 
fmallellaid;  for  it  is  this  very  deduction  that  nnill  firll 
conllitute  the  polfibliity  of  Metaphyfics  itfelf.  Having 
thus  fucceeded  in  the  folution  of  Hume’s  problem;  I  could 
now  proceed  by  fafe,  though  indeed  flow,  Heps,  to  deter¬ 
mine  completely  the  entire  compafs  of  Pure  Reafon.” 

In  his  patient  in veftigation  of  all  the  works  on  the 
Human  Mind  then  extant,  Kant  found  that  they  might 
be  arranged  under  a  very  few  dalles,  even  from  the  days 
of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  down  to  his  own  time.  Thus  lie 
could  clafs  the  labours  of  every  one  of  thole  renowned 
philofophers  who  had  luccelfiveiy  obtained  the  highell 
admiration,  and  afterwards  been  attacked  and  rendered 
doubtful  by  an  oppolite  contending  party,  under  the  four 
heads  of  Matcrialifits,  Idcalifts,  Spiritualifis,  and  Sceptics. 
He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  conllruft  a  fyltem  that  Ihould 
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embrace  the  truth  found  in  each  of  thefe  oppofing  fyftetns, 
and  keep  equally  free  from  the  errors  that  had  fo  long  pre¬ 
vented  any  one  of  them  from  gaining  a  univerfal  afcend- 
ancy  over  the  reft. 

Though  his  comprehenfive  genius  was  employed  in  a 
minute  inveftigation  of  the  labours  of  all  thofe  who  had 
engaged  in  the  fame  purfuit,  he  never  loft  fight  of  the 
talk  he  had  fet  himfelf  of  determining  the  nature  and  extent 
of  knowledge.  To  eft'edi  thisgrand  defideratum  for  fcience 
in  general,  he  found  he  muft  perfevereih  his  inveftigation 
of  our  primitive  faculties,  Sense,  Understanding,  and 
Reason. 

Profeffor  Nitfch  next  proceeds  as  follows :  “  From  this 
view  of  the  various  opinions  hitherto  maintained  con¬ 
cerning  the  faculties  of  Senfe,  Under /landing,  and  Reafon, 
it  will,  I  think,  clearly  appear;  Firlt,  that  philofophers 
have  not  yet  fucceeded  in  determining  accurately  and  in 
an  univerfally-evident  manner,  what  we  are  to  underftand 
by  the  faculty  of  Senfe ;  and  that  it  is  Hill  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  this  faculty  can  furnifh  fuch  materials  as  can 
admit  of  being  modified  into  ideas  of  immaterial  exiftences, 
different  from  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  Se¬ 
condly,  that  want  of  fuccefs  in  this  attempt  is  the  grand 
caufe  why  we  have  received  to  this  day  but  very  imperfect 
accounts  of  the  intellect ;  and  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  or  not  this  faculty  can  form  any  folid  judgments 
concerning  immaterial  cxifences.  Thirdly,  that  the  in¬ 
correct  and  ambiguous  descriptions  of  Senfe  and  Intellect 
have  produced  as  incorreCt  and  ambiguous  deferiptions 
of  Reafon;  and  that  therefore  we  have  no  certain  autho¬ 
rity  for  aftigning  to  this  faculty  a  power  of  penetrating 
into  the  invifible  regions  of  immaterial  objects.  And  laftly, 
that  as  it  is  to  Senfe,  IntelleCf,  and  Reafon,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  all  our  knowledge,  and  as  thefe  faculties  are 
not  yet  completely  underftood,  we  need  not  therefore 
wonder  that  the  limits  of  what  can  be  known  by  man  are 
ftill  unfettled,  and  of  courfe  either  boldly  tranfgrefled,  or 
too  fearfully  (hunned,  and  this  in  matters  which  not  only 
can  but  ought  to  be  known. 

“Some  may  think  that  the  diffenfions  of  philofophers 
are  not  fo  great  as  I  have  deferibed  them.  Suppofe  them 
not  fo  great;  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  ?  Has  any  one  of 
thofe  parties  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  others  ? 
1  s  evidence  become  flronger,  orcouvidlionmore  uvjhaken?  No. 
The  reafon  of  it  is,  the  prevailing  indifference  towards 
the  fcience  of  Metaphyfics  ;  a  certain  fear  of  lofingquickly 
thofe  conquefts  which  it  requires  much  labour  and  toil 
to  make  in  this  field,  and  a  general  defire  of  excelling 
rather  in  matters  of  Natural  Philofophy,  where  a  more 
certain  reputation  may  be  gained  with  more  eafe  and  at 
much  lets  expenfe.  It  is  thought  by  fome,  that  Material- 
ifm,  Spiritualifm,  Idealifm,  and  Scepticifm,  muft  die  away 
of  themfelves,  now  that  we  have  formed  the  happy  refo- 
lution  of  bringing  every  thing  to  the  teft  of  experiment  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  belt  thing  we  can  do  is  to  leave 
them  to  themfelves  and  their  fate,  without  meddling  any 
further  in  thefe  controverfies. 

“  But  I  have  clearly  fttown,  that  whoever  would  philo- 
fophife  on  the  human  mind,  muft  neceflarily  fall  into  the 
hands  of  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe  feds;  and  when  he 
comes  to  fee,  that  the  very  contrary  is  aliened  by  an  op- 
pofite  party  to  thofe  truths  of  which  he  is  perfuaded,  it 
would  be  very  unphilofophical  not  to  examine  who  is 
wrong  and  who  right;  or  to  fuppofe,  that  the  opinion  of 
his  opponent  will  die  away  of  itfelf,  merely  becaufe  he 
leaves  him  to  himfelf  and  to  his  fate.  The  excufe  that 
two  men  cannot  be  of  the  fame  opinion  is  very  fuperfi- 
cial  when  applied  to  the  fundamental  parts  of  a  fcience, 
fuch  as  Senfe,  Underftanding,  and  Reafon.  Two  oppo- 
fite  opinions  regarding  any  of  thefe  three  points,  if  they 
admit  of  any  plaufible  defence,  give  a  direSl  evidence  of  the 
weak  ftate  in  which  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind  Jiill  lies, 
and  loudly  call  upon  every  friend  of  truth  and  fcience  feri- 
ovfly  toinvefigate  the  cauj’e  of  that  never-ceafing  repugnance 
in  fentiment,  which  muft  neceflarily  refide  in  the  very  vi¬ 


tals  of  the  fcience,  or  in  the  moft  hidden  texture  of  hu¬ 
man  thought. 

“To  judge  the  better  of  what  I  am  ftill  to  treat,  I  muft 
beg  the  reader  to  recoiled,  that  I  have  introduced  thofe 
philofophic  opinions  merely  with  a  view  to  point  out 
fome  of  the  occafions  which  have  contributed  towards 
the  difeovery  of  the  Kantelian  principles.  Profeffor  Kant 
wanted  to  afeertain,  among  other  things,  the  bounds  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  exiftences 
of  immaterial  objedls;  or,  in  other  words,  to  find  out  a 
general  criterion  of  what  is  knowable.  He  obferved,  as 
already  mentioned,  that  this  criterion  muft  be  looked  for 
within, and  not  without,  man  ;  and  that,  therefore,  an  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  nature  of  the  reafoning,  judging,  and  fen- 
fitive,  faculties,  tnuft  be  attempted.  He  undertook  this 
enquiry;  but  firft  confulted  the  opinions  of  other  philo¬ 
fophers  concerning  the  precife  nature  of  thofe  mental  fa¬ 
culties.  Wherein  thefe  opinions  conlifted,  and  in  what 
light  Kant  has  confidered  them,  I  have  already  explained. 
It  remains  therefore,  that,  agreeably  to  the  plan  I  have 
laid  down,  I  fhould  now  acquaint  the  reader  with  thofe  far¬ 
ther  meafures  which  profelfor  Kant  thought  the  molt 
proper  to  adopt  in  order  to  anfwer  the  queltion,  which  I 
have  noticed  above,  namely,  What  is  knowable? 

“  Profelfor  Kant  above  all  confidered  maturely  how  an 
anfwer  to  this  important  queltion  muft  be  qualified,  if  it 
fhall  be  of  any  ufe  to  the  world.  He  faw,  that  it  muft  ei¬ 
ther  be  fo  framed  in  point  of  thought  and  exprelfion  as  to 
be  univerfally  underflood  and  acknowledged  as  true,  by  every 
thinking  man  who  is  no  ftranger  to  the  idiom  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  or  it  will  increafe  the 
number  of  difappointments  in  metaphyfical  purfuits,  over 
which  the  fceptic  triumphs,  as  a  confirmation  of  his  doc¬ 
trines.  In  Jhort,  the  anfwer  muft  be  univerfally  evident! 
The  endeavours  at  univerfal  evidence  in  principle,  amidlt 
fo  much  contrariety  of  opinion,  have  indeed  been  ranked 
among  the  vain  attempts  fometimes  made  to  unite  the 
various  religious  creeds  of  the  Chriftian  churches  under 
one  head.  But  thofe  men  who  entertain  fo  unfavourable 
an  opinion  of  the  poftibility  of  univerfal  evidence  in  prin¬ 
ciple  ought  to  confine  this  opinion  to  the  lower  clalfes  of 
a  nation,  where  the  gradations  of  knowledge  and  igno¬ 
rance  may  render  a  difcordance  of  thought  and  principle 
unavoidable,  although  it  muft  be  granted,  that,  even  in 
thefe  darker  regions,  certain  truths  regarding  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  &c.  are  univerfally  acknowledged  and 
refpedled.  If  thofe  men  apply  the  fame  opinion  to  the 
cafe  of  fpeculative  philofophy,  or  the  preceding  queltion 
under  confideration,  and  think  that  univerfal  evidence  is 
equally  irnpoftible  in  both,  they  may  be  inftanced  as  the 
belt  refutation  of  their  own  opinion.  For,  by  thus  freely 
declaring  their  opinion  on  a  fpeculative  point,  which  the 
poffibility  of  univerfal  evidence  certainly  is,  they  clearly 
fliow  that  they  muft  be  in  pofleflion  of  l'ome  arguments  in 
favour  of  that  opinion.  Now,  if  thefe  arguments  are  folid 
and  completely  true,  they  have,  by  their  oum  example,  demon- 
ftrated  the  poffibility  of  univerfal  evidence  in  fpeculative  phi¬ 
lofophy  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  contain  not  the  full 
truth,  they  will  be  of  little  ufe  in  demonllrating  the  con¬ 
trary,  And,  indeed,  can  any  man  fpeak,  or  write, 
or  conftruft  a  fyftem  of  opinions,  or  corredl  the 
opinions  of  other  men,  without  at  leaf,  imagining, 
that  the  premifes  from  which  he  deduces  his  realonings 
are  univerj ally  granted!  If  he  does  not  imagine  this,  he 
cannot  hope  to  be  underftood,  much  lefs  to  give  or  re¬ 
ceive  conviction.  Befides,  there  is  a  fad!  which  moft  un¬ 
equivocally  proves,  that  fpeculative  philofophy  is  fufceptible 
of  univerfal  evidence.  Is  not  Logic  (lee  vol.  xiii.  p.  3.) 
a  fpeculative  fcience  ?  Is  it  not  complete  in  its  parts  ;  and 
has  not  each  of  its  eflential  parts-,  for  many  centuries  palt, 
been  completely  underftood  and  univerfally  acknowledged 
as  true  ?  Why  then,  fhould  Metaphyfics,  or  that  fcience 
which  treats  of  exiftences  inacceffible  to  the J'enfes,  and  which 
has  its  place  in  Speculative  Philofophy  immediately  after 
Logic,  be  incapable  of  equal  evidence?  Why  may  it  not 
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afford  mankind  a  precife  and  clear  knowledge,  if  not  of 
the  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  invifible  world,  at  lead 
of  the  true  bounds  of  our  ignorance.  The  queftion, 
therefore,  “What  is  hnowahle?"  is  certainly  capable  of  a 
univerfally  evident  anfwer  :  and  profeffor  Kant  very  jujily 
demands  that  it  Jhoulcl  he  Jo. 

“  But  how  is  this  poffibility  to  be  realifed  ?  The  firjl 
fiep  which  profeffor  Kant  took  to  realife  it,  was,  that  of 
endeavouring  to  fecure  himfelf  from  mixing  in  his  argu¬ 
ments  the  principles  of  Materialifm,  Spiritualifm,  Ideal- 
ifm,  and  Scepticifm,  becaufe  fuch  a  mixture  can  never 
produce  univerfal  evidence.  The  fecond  jiep  which  he 
took  was  this  ;  ‘  he  endeavoured  to  get,  if  poffible,  at  that 
point  of  delufion  which  has  prevented  thefe  parties  from 
an  union  in  principle.’  And  this  point  of  delufion  hedif- 
covered  to  lie  in  their  refpeftive  methods  of  philofophi- 
fing. 

“  In  order  to  determine  the  nature  and  ftrength  of  the 
powers  of  Reafon,  Underftanding,  Senfe,  and  Know¬ 
ledge, 

I.  The  Materialifts  have  examined  very  minutely  the 
knowledge  which  they  have  of  external  objedls  and  of 
the  organization  of  man.  To  this  they  have  joined  an 
enquiry  into  memory  and  the  affociations  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and,  from  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  of  thefe 
objedts,  they  derived  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  various 
mental  faculties. 

II.  The  Idealifts,  finding  that  the  fenfes  are  liable  to 
deceive,  had  nothing  real  left  as  objefts  of  enquiry,  but 
the  ideas  in  their  minds  ;  they  derived  therefore  the  na¬ 
ture  and  extent  of  the  mental  faculties  from  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  of  ideas. 

III.  The  Spiritualifts,  being  perfuaded  that  they  not 
only  have  knowledge  of  material,  but  all'o  of  immaterial, 
objedls,  derived  from  this  knowledge  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  mental  faculties. 

IV.  The  Sceptics,  from  the  inconfiftency  and  fallacy 
which  they  had  obferved  in  human  defcriptions  of  things, 
formed  fuch  notions  of  the  mental  faculties  as  diftinguifti 
the  fed!  to  which  they  belong. 

“  Profeffor  Kant  obferved,  that  in  explaining  the  Power 
of  Knowledge,  which  comprehends  Reafon,  Underftand¬ 
ing,  and  Senfe,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  derive  it  from 
our  pretended  knowledge  of  the  nerves,  the  brain,  the 
vifible  and  invifible  world  ;  and  that  ive  ought  fir ft  of  all 
to  enquire  into  the  true  nature  and  conjiitution  of  this  power, 
before  we  can  pofiibly  afcertain  what  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  that  knowledge  is,  which  we  are  able  to  acquire 
of  the  nerves,  the  brain,  the  vifible  and  invifible  world. 
Thofe  four  fedis,  as  already  mentioned,  did  not  enquire 
firjl  into  the  nature  and  conjiitution  of  the  Power  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  in  order  to  determine  thereby  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  that  knowledge  which  can  be  acquired  of  the  ob- 
jedls  in  the  world.  They  did  juft  the  contrary.  They 
firli  formcd  arbitrary  notions  of  the  effential  properties  of  the 
things  around  them,  and  from  thefe  notions  they  derived 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the. Power  of  Knowledge.  The 
Materialifts,  having  difcovered  that  an  effential  property 
of  the  things  we  know  is  extenjion,  converted  the  Power 
of  Knowledge  into  a  mechanical  faculty  of  organization, 
and  confined  it  to  the  field  of  extended  beings.  The 
Idealifts,  obferving  that  extenfion  can  be  no  effential  pro¬ 
perty  of  real  objedts,  denied  the  exiftence  of  the  external 
world,  and  made  the  Power  of  Know  ledge  confift  in  Rea¬ 
fon,  or  the  intelledf,  which  faculty,  they  think,  can  alone 
acquaint  us  with  the  true  nature  of  objedls.  It  is  on  the 
fame  principle,  that  the  Spiritualifts,  from  their  pretended 
knowledge  of  fpirits  and  immaterial  objedls,  whofe  effen¬ 
tial  property  they  have  difcovered  to  be  fimplicity,  affert  a 
power  of  knowing  fpirits  and  immaterial  objedls,  as  well 
as  material,  and  make  this  power  to  be  a  compound  of  the 
faculties  of  Senfe,  Underftanding,  and  Reafon.  The  Scep¬ 
tics,  pretending  to  know  nothing  certainly  of  the  true 
and  eflential  properties  of  things,  do  not  agree  concerning 
what  they  fhall  make  of  the  Power  of  Knowledge.  Thefe 
•four  fedls  confounded  two  queftions  which  are  effentially 
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different  from  one  another;  namely,  the  queftion, 
“Wherein  confifts  the  Power  of  Knowledge?”  with  the 
queftion,  “Wherein  confifts  the  effence  of  the  things 
which  we  know  ?”  Inftead  of  anfwering  the  firft,  they 
endeavoured  to  anfw'er  the  laft.  They  thought  the  bell 
way  to  determine  the  power  and  extent  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  was  to  penetrate  as  deeply  as  poffible  into  the  ef¬ 
fence  or  nature  of  things,  and  to  fee  how  far  we  could 
proceed  in  our  knowledge  of  them.  But  this  was  the  moll: 
perverted  method  they  could  have  poflibly  chofen  !  For 
we  muft  evidently  endeavour,  firft,  to  get  completely  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thofe  conditions  in  man  which  render 
knowledge  poffible,  or  make  the  conftitution  of  the  Power 
of  Knowledge,  before  we  can  even  think  of  determining 
what,  and  how  much,  this  power  can  know  of  the  effen¬ 
tial  properties  or  effence  of  things.  But  thofe  conditions 
which  make  knowledge  poffible,  muji  lie  in  the  knowing  faculty, 
and  not  in  the  things  known.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  and 
completely  vain,  to  inftitute  deep  enquiries  into  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  vifible  and  invifible  world,  into  the  nerves, 
fibres,  and  vibrations,  in  order  to  learn  what  the  Power 
of  Knowledge  is.  All  thefe  things  are  merely  objedls  of 
knowledge;  they  cannot  even  afford  fo  much  information 
as  to  tell  us  wherein  Knowledge  confifts,  much  lefs  where¬ 
in  the  Power  of  Knowledge  may  confift. 

“I  have  dwelt  upon  this  topic  for  a  confiderable  time, 
becaufe  I  thought  it  of  the  laft  importance  to  Philofophy, 
and  becaufe  I  find,  that  even  our  greateft  philofophers, 
for  whom  I  profefs  the  higheft  regard,  and  whofe  names 
I  fhall  mention  as  foon  as  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
occurs,  have  adopted  the  fame  erroneous  methods  of  phi* 
lofophifing.  They  indeed  analyze  the  powers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  with  great  fkill  and  ingenuity,  and  deferve,  on 
this  account,  to  be  diligently  ftudied  ;  but  it  is  a  misfor¬ 
tune,  that  thefe  great  men  could  not  give  any  defcription 
of  thofe  powers,  without  deriving  it,  at  lead  in  part,  from 
their  fuppofed  knowledge  of  material  or  immaterial 
objects. 

“  Profeffor  Kant  (hows,  that,  in  defcribing  or  exami¬ 
ning  the  powers  of  Reafon,  Underftanding,  and  Senfe, 
or  the  Power  of  Knowledge,  we  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  a  iimple  fpirit,  or  the  foul,  and  with  compound  fub- 
ftances,  or  the  external  things.  We  have  only  to  confider 
certain  faculties,  by  which  we  know,  reafon,  and  judge, 
of  thefe  things.  Thefe  faculties  are  objedls  of  corifcioufnej's > 
and  muft  be  confidered  feparately  from  and  independently 
of  the  qualities  of  thofe  things  which  are  known  by  means 
of  them.  If  thefe  faculties  are  completely  examined,  and 
accurately  underftood,  then,  and  only  then,  (hall  we  be 
able  to  judge,  whether  fuch  faculties  can  belong  merely 
to  the  organization,  or  to  a  fimple  fpirit. 

“  When  any  work  on  the  powers  of  the  mind,  there¬ 
fore,  contains  affertions  of  the  following  defcription — If 
we  conceive  the  mind  immaterial,  of  which,  I  think,  we 
have  very  ftrong  proofs,  we  (hall  find  it  difficult  to  affix  a 
meaning  to  impreffions  made  upon  it;  or,  Thought  is  a 
property  of  the  nervous  fyftem — we  may  reckon  upon  it, 
that  fuch  a  work,  however  acute  and  juft  the  dedudlions 
be  which  it  contains,  is  yet  built  upon  a  foundation, 
which,  involving  an  effential  fault,  muft  make  the  whole 
fuperftrudlure  totter,  and  for  ever  exclude  it  from  univer¬ 
fal  approbation. 

“  Is  it  then  poffible  to  explain  the  Power  of  Knowledge 
in  general,  without  having  recourfe  to  an  accurate  and 
extenfive  knowledge  of  things  ?  Can  we  get.  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  any  power,  without  examining  very  accu-- 
rately,  and  very  minutely,  thofe  effedls  which  it  produces. 

“Profeffor  Kant  by  no  means  denies,  that  we  know 
powers  only  by  means  of  their  effedls;  he  is  far  from 
afferting,  that  our  examination  of  thefe  effedls  fliould  not 
be  accurate  and  minute  ;  but  he  is  totally  againft  all 
accurate  and  minute  examination  of  any  fingle  immaterial 
as  well  as  material  objedt,  as  far  as  it  refpedls  our  prefent 
purpofe.  An  individual  and  minute  knowledge  of  one 
or  more  individual  bodies  or  fpirits,  is  perfedlly  ufelefs 
towards  afcertaining  the  power  of  Knowledge  in  general. 
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To  find  out  the  true  nature  of  this  'power,  we  mnfi  abftraCl 
from  all  particular  knowledge  of  particular  objeCls,  and 
examine  the  properties  of  knowledge  in  general,  or  the  com¬ 
mon  nature  of  all  our  knowledge. 

“But,  fay  you,  it  Teems  impoffible  to  examine  the  com¬ 
mon  nature  of  knowledge,  without  having  recourfe  to 
particular  knowledge  of  particular  things.  It  really 
does  feetn  fo.  But  it  is  in  faCt  otherwife  ;  and  I  may 
boldly  affert,  that  we  have  here  a  remarkable  exception 
to  the  maxim,  ‘  That  every  thing  is  eafy  in  theory,  but 
difficult  in  prafti ce  f  for  here  really  fomcthing  appears  very 
difficult,  nay,  almofl  impoffible,  in  theory,  which  yet  is  very 
eafy  in  practice,  as  is  ffiown  in  the  extract  of  Kant’s  Prin¬ 
ciples,  which  will  prefently  follow. 

“Suppofing,  therefore,  that  it  is  poffible  to  examine 
the  common  nature  of  knowledge,  without  calling  to  our 
afliftance  minute  details  of  particular  knowledge,  re¬ 
garding  a  great  variety  of  particular  objeCls  ;  it  will,  I 
hope,  be  clear,  at  lead,  that  we  ought,  at  all  events,  to 
begin  withconfidering  this  common  nature  of  knowledge, 
if  ever  we  would  get  rightly  acquainted  with  the  fpecific 
difference  of  particular  knowledge,  and  the  power  of 
knowledge  in  general.  And  this  I  affirm  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  to  know  the  eflential  properties  of  any  power, 
and  thofe  we  ffiould  always  examine  firft  of  a  power,  we 
mud  find  cut  the  common  nature  of  its  eft'eCls. 

“  How  then  cun  we  difcover  the  common  properties  of  all 
human  knowledge,  and  exhibit  them  in  a  manner  univerfally 
intelligible  and  evident?  Upon  a  complete  and  accurate  an¬ 
swer  to  this  queftion,  as  I  have  juft  fiiown,  immediately 
depends  all  the  poffibility  of  giving  an  univerfally  intelli¬ 
gible  and  fatisfaClory  explanation  of  what  confcitutes  the 
true  and  comprehenfible  nature  of  the  Power  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  or  the  faculties  of  Reafon,  Underftanding,  and 
Senfe.  For,  if  the  moft  common  properties  of  all  our 
knowledge  be  not  afeertained,  the  moft  common  exer¬ 
tions,  or  the  moft  eflential  nature  of  their  caufe,  which  is 
the  Power  of  Knowledge  cannot  be  clearly  and  complete¬ 
ly  underftood;  and,  if  the  Power  of  Knowledge  remain 
in  part  a  fecret,  the  notions  we  have  of  Reafon,  Under¬ 
ftanding,  and  Senfe,  the  component  parts  of  that  power, 
cannot  be  accurate  and  complete,  but  muft,  of  courfe,  re¬ 
main  deficient  and  partial. 

“  I  (hall  therefore  endeavour  to  exhibit  that  method  of 
enquiry  which  profefi'or  Kant  has  ufed  in  his  attempts  to 
difcover  the  common  properties  of  human  knoivledge.  I 
doubt  not  but  the  reader  will  find  his  mode  of  philofo- 
phifing  on  this  important  fubjeCt  highly  interefting,  and 
worthy  of  attention,  efpecially  as  his  principal  aim  is  uni- 
verfal  evidence,  and  as  he  is,  of  courfe,  obliged  to  keep  his 
arguments  and  views  of  things  equally  diftant  from  thofe 
of  the  four  diflenting  parties  in  the  philofophic  world. 

“  But,  as  I  perceive  that  I  cannot  well  avoid  entering 
into  fome  detail  of  his  fundamental  principles  of  theoreti¬ 
cal  philofophy,  in  order  to  particularife  his  method  of  en« 
quiringinto  the  common  charafteriftics  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  I  muft  beg  the  reader  to  remark,  firft,  that  among 
the  Kantefian  Principles  which  I  am  going  to  adduce, 
lome  more  will  occur  than  feem  neceflary  to  this  end  ;  but 
having  promifed  in  this  Treatife  to  give  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  Kant’s  Philofophy,  and  not  merely  to  his  fpe- 
culations  on  human  knowledge;  and  finding  it  neceflary, 
for  the  fake  of  order  and  perfpicuity,  to  put  his  theoretical 
principles  one  near  another  as  clolely  as  poffible,  I  thought 
it  not  improper  to  give  a  complete  view  of  all  his  fpecula- 
tive  principles,  that  is,  as  far  as  is  neceflary  to  thofe  refer¬ 
ences  which  are  eflential  in  order  to  illuftrate  the  refults 
of  his  philofophy  concerning  Morals  and  Religion,  as  well 
as  his  manner  of  inveftigstin'g  fpeculative  objeCts.  I 
muft  remark,  that  the  principles  which  I  ffiall  adduce  are 
altogether  founded  upon  the  ‘  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,' 
fome  of  them  being  tranflated,  and  others  derived  from  it 
as  neceflary  confequences,  fo  as  to  form  a  complete  intro¬ 
ductory  view  of  this  important  work,  upon  which  all  the 
other  Kantefian  writings  are  grounded.”  Nitfch,p.  52-70. 

ProfelTor  Nitfch  then  proceeds  to  lay  before  his  reader 
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Kant's  Theoretical  Principles ,  as  the  moft  proper  method 
of  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  Power  of  Knowledge, 
and  the  Faculties  of  Reafon,  Underftanding,  and  Senfe. 
Principle  I.  ftates,  that  by  fetting  out  with  that  which  is 
univerfally  granted  by  the  four  fe&s,  he  forces  thefe  dif- 
fenting  parties  to  coincide  in  one  unffiaken  fentiment 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Mental  Faculties  and  their 
operations.  Principle  II.  aflerts  that  All  thefe  feds  per¬ 
fectly  agree  that  man  is  confcious  of  thinking,  conceiving, 
knowing,  perceiving,  judging,  &c.  Principle  III.  ftates, 
that,  in  order  to  explain  the  Power  of  Knowledge,  it  is 
requifite  to  analyze  perception,  conception,  knowledge, 
&c.  He  then  boldly  aflerts,  that  “  If  the  four  grand  phi- 
lofophical  parties,  as  they  muft  do,  agree  to  the  fecond  and 
third  Principle ,  they  muft  agree  to  all  the  reft  and  adds, 
“I  need  not  mention  that  the  principles  which  follow- 
after  the  fourth,  are  new,  in  the  ftri&eft  fenfe  of  the 
word.”  (Nitfch,  p.  72.)  To  my  own  aflent  to  the  fecond 
and  third  Principles  I  have  already  alluded,  where  I  ex¬ 
plained  the  pains  I  had  taken  to  difcover  fome  hidden 
fallacy  in  Principle  VII.  but,  not  being  able  to  fucceed,  I 
felt  myfelf  forced  to  give  my  unqualified  aflent  to  the 
whole  of  his  principles;  which  form  indeed  a  chain  of 
fuch  cl  ofely- connected  argument,  that,  as  he  juftly  anti¬ 
cipates,  whoever  agrees  to  the  fecond  and  third  principle, 
if  he  ftriCHy  adhere  to  found  reafon  and  logical  argument, 
will  never  be  able  to  difengage  himfelf  from  the  pure 
truth  of  Traufccndental  Philofophy. 

This  is  the  groundwork  of  the  conviction  that  has  fo 
long,  and,  as  I  think,  fo  defervedly  attached  me  to  this 
Philofophy.  And  I  do  now  moft  folemnly  declare,  that, 
if  I  could  be  made  acquainted  with  any  teft  by  which  I 
could  try  over  again  the  truth  of  thefe  do&rines,  I  would 
moft  willingly  avail  myfelf  of  it ;  fuch  is  my  averfion  to 
adopting  the  appearance  of  truth  for  truth  itfelf.  De- 
fpairing  of  ever  finding  any  thing  to  difturb  my  conviction 
on  this  fubjeCt,  I  muft  content  myfelf  with  believing  that 
the  “Critic  of  Pure  Reason”  is  a  Book  containing 
truth  and  nothing  but  truth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  I 
confider  “.Euclid’s  Elements''  to  contain  nothing  but 
truth.  If  either  of  thefe  works  is  to  be  hereafter  im¬ 
proved,  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  will  be  in  its 
manner,  and  not  in  matter. 

So  grounded  is  my  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  thefe  101  Principles  of  Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  as 
to  our  moral  conduCt;  and  as  to  their  fuccefs  in  fully  fa- 
tisfying  every  rational  mind  on  thofe  important  fubjeCls, 
the  freedom  of  the  Will,  and  a  future  ftale ;  that  I  have 
conftituted  them  an  eflential  part  of  the  early  education 
of  my  children.  I  cannot  help  now  and  then  indulging 
my  fancy  with  a  perfpeCtive  view  of  fociety,  when  thefe 
principles  ftiall  not  only  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds 
of  men,  but  when  they  fhall  conftitute  the  elementary 
part  of  the  education  of  the  rifing  generation.  For,  al¬ 
though  the  mental  elements  of  which  they  treat  are  de¬ 
finite,  and  defy  every  attempt  either  to  augment  or  di- 
miniffi  them,  ftill  they  are  fufceptible  of  endlefs  applica¬ 
tion,  in  the  difeovery  of  truth,  and  the  detection  of  fal¬ 
lacy.  Were  fociety  actuated  ftriCtly  by  thefe  principles, 
it  would  exhibit  fo  much  excellence  and  fuch  admirable 
virtues  as  would  render  this  world  a  paradife  ! 

I  hope  I  have  now  fo  completely  fulfilled  my  promife 
to  the  reader  as  to  convince  him  fully  that  I  am  borne 
out  in  my  aflertion,  that  the  “Critic  of  Pure  Reason” 
contains  a  complete  Analyfis  of  the  Mental  Powers.  In 
faCt,  when  Kant  undertook  the  folution  of  Hume’s  pro¬ 
blem,  Whence  is  our  notion  of  Caufe  and  Effect  derived ? 
he  felt  that  he  was  plunging  into  the  very  depths  of  Me- 
taphyfics ;  but  fo  happy  was  his  fuccefs  in  its  folution, 
that  it  put  him  in  pofleffion  of  a  perfeCt  analyfis  of  the 
Human  Mind.  He  difeovered  that  Caufe  and  EffeCt  was 
an  eflential  and  conftituent  part  of  the  Intellect,  which 
contains  alfo  eleven  other  parts,  which  he  has  claffified 
under  his“CATEGORiES  ; ’’thefe  alone  conftitute  the  entire 
Underftanding,  or  Intellect.  Having  difeovered  thefe 
twelve  pure  notions,  that  feem  to  be  derived  from  expe¬ 
rience. 
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rience,  but  really  are  not,  be  found  it  no  difficult  talk  to 
afcertain  the  nature  of  Sense.  The  elementary  parts  of 
this  faculty  he  difcovered  to  be  Time  and  Space,  which 
are  in  fad  our  only  Receptivities,  or  receptacles  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  (how,  that  out  of  their 
fphere  we  can  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  What  fell 
to  the  department  of  Reafon  was  now  more  eafily  afcer- 
tained.  Thus  fays  this  great  mans  “  I  found  myfelf  in 
poffieffion  of  a  fcience  that  was  indifpenfable  to  mankind, 
and  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  ftrideft  rules  of 
fcholaftic  precifion.  In  fad,  I  was  in  poffieffion  of  Tranf- 
cendental  Philofophy, xs  explained  in  my  Critic  of  Pure 
Reason,  which  contains  an  entirely-new  fcience,  of  wldchno 
one  had  previovfly  conceived  the  thought,  and  to  which  nothing 
hitherto  known  could  at  all  contribute,  except  the  hint  af¬ 
forded  by  the  doubts  of  Hume,  who  himfelf  however, 
did  not  forefee  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  fcience.” 

In  juftice  to  this  great  luminary  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  I  may  now  declare  that  lie  has  fully  folved  the 
problem  that  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf,  namely,  “  What 
can  be  known  by  man,  or  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of 
human  knowledge  /” 

The  attentive  reader  of  Nitfch’s  valuable  Introduction 
will  feel  that  I  have  not  faid  too  much  in  favour  of  the 
great  founder  of  the  only  true  Philofophy.  By  patiently 
ftudying  the  Theoretical  Principles  in  the  connexion 
there  given,  (p.  71.)  when  he  has  once  familiarized  him¬ 
felf  with  the  new  terms  Kant  was  forced  to  coin,  in  order 
ro  defignate  the  new  phenomena  he  had  brought  to  light, 
(a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  Elements,  Axioms,  and 
Definitions,  of  Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  as  well  as  a 
concife  explanation  of  all  the  new  terms  that  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  that  fcience,  is  given  under  the  article  Metaphy¬ 
sics,  vol.  xv.  p.  236.)  he  will  be  irrefiftibly  forced  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  Nitfch  has  difplayed  in  the  cleared 
manner,  in  thefe  principles  alone,  a  perfect  analyfis  of  the 
Mind-,  defined  the  notions  of  Time  and  Space  j  l'eparated 
the  fenfitive  Faculty,  which  is  moftly  paffme,  from  the 
Intelled  or  Underftanding,  which  is  wholly  aCtive,  and 
only  operates  upon  the  matter  furniftied  by  Senfe  ;  clearly 
pointed  out  the  entire  Elements  of  this  Faculty,  and 
proved  the  impoffibility  of  their  being  either  augmented 
or  diminiflied.  In  faCt,  they  are  the  Twelve  Cate¬ 
gories,  which  alone  render  all  experience  poffible,  and 
therefore  might  very  naturally  be  fought  after  in  experience, 
though  indeed  it  required  a  genius  of  no  common  order 
to  fucceed  in  their  difeovery,  “and  to  determine  their 
proper  office:  it  required  Kant  himfelf!  Thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  alfo  give  an  accurate  definition  of  Judgment,  which 
was  wanting  to  Ariftotle’s  admirable  claffification  of  the 
judging  ads  ;  they  deduce  thefe  judgments  immediately 
from  their  roots,  the  Categories,  and  (how  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  to  experience.  They 
furnifli  a  complete  definition  of  ConJ'cioufnefs,  the  definitions 
of  which  have  hitherto  been  deficient}  they  diftindly 
feparate  all  objeds  which  can  be  known  from  tliofe 
which  can  never  be  known,  and  thus  teach  man  where 
his  ignorance  begins.  And  laftly  they  enter  fully  into  an 
account  of  that  boafted  faculty  whereby  man  is  chiefly 
diftinguifhed  from  the  brute,  and  by  which  alone  he  con- 
fiders  himfelf  an  accountable  agent.  Reason.  Thefe 
principles  prove  this  faculty  to  be,  like  the  intellect:,  en¬ 
tirely  aCtive  ;  they  (how  that  it  alone  enables  man  to  form 
an  idea  of  any  thing  abfolute  or  unlimited,  fuch  as  the 
Deity,  the  Soul,  and  a  future  ftate.  They  further  deter¬ 
mine  the  elementary  parts  of  this  faculty  to  confift  of  Six 
Ideas,  from  which  fpring  the  fciences  of  Pfychology, 
Colmology,  Theology,  and  laftly  Morality. 

It  mull:  appear  to  be  an  Herculean  labour  to  develop 
fo  much  interefting  and  important  knowledge  in  101  con¬ 
cife  principles.  But  I  put  it  to  thofe  who  have  atten¬ 
tively  Studied  thefe  principles  to  declare  if  this  is  not 
acccmplilhed  in  them.  Thus  has  Nitfch  not  only  given 
a  complete  Analyfis  of  the  Mental  Powers  in  a  very  con¬ 
tracted  fpace,  but,  in  imitation  of  his  great  mafter,  he  has 
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wound  up  his  principles  with  a  folution  of  the  problem 
Kant  had  determined  it  to  be  neceffary  to  folve,  before 
one  ltep  could  be  taken  in  the  fcience  of  Metaphyfics  : 
What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  Knowledge ?  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  which,  in  the  laft  principle,  numbered  101, 
he  Ihows,  “  that  all  that  man  can  know,  is  the  objeds  in 
Time  and  Space,  and  thofe  conditions  in  the  Mind 
which  render  fuch  knowledge  poffible.” 

Such  is  the  treatife  which  I  have  elfewhere  called  a 
ferling  work-,  predicting  that,  “as  time  rolls  on  and 
prejudices  moulder  away,  this  work,  like  the  Elements  of 
Euclid,  will  ftand  forth  as  a  lading  monument  of  pure 
truth.”  I  fliall  now  take  leave  of  my  excellent  and  re¬ 
vered  friend  and  preceptor,  profeffor  Nitfch,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation,  wherein  he  Ihows  why  he  has  felefted 
the  above  principles  from  the  “Critic,”  and  his  opinion 
of  their  being  firmly  eftablilhed  in  that  work.  “The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  profeffor  Kant,  which.  I  have  juft  laid  before  the 
reader,  are  fully  demonftrated  in  the  Critic  of  Pure 
Reafon.  They  do  not,  however,  make  one  half  of  thofe 
important  principles  which  that  work  attempts  to  efta- 
blifli,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  acuteft  German 
philofophers  and  mathematicians,  it  has  adually  eftablifti- 
ed  with  extraordinary  fuccefs.  I  have  felefted  the  above 
principles,  becaule  they  will  enable  me  clearly  to  (how 
what  influence  the  Kanteiian  Philofophy  will  have  on 
fome  of  thofe  fciences  which  have  a  dired  reference  to  the 
moft  facred  interefts  of  mankind,  and  which  are  the  Phi¬ 
lofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Morals,  and  Religion,  con¬ 
sidered  within  the  bounds  of  Reafon.  The  reft  of  Kant’s 
Theoretical  Principles,  contained  in  the  above  work,  are 
equally  important  in  another  refped,  becaufe  they  pre- 
cifely  determine  the  number  and  extent  of  thofe  of  our 
fundamental  dodrines  of  mechanical  and  experimental 
fcience,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  mind  alone,  but  which 
are  (till  generally  and  very  erroneoufly  derived  from  ex¬ 
perience.  But  thefe  principles,  for  the  fake  of  brevity, 

I  have  thought  proper  to  omit  in  this  introdudion.” 

I  truft  I  have  now  fliown  in  the  moft  fatisfadory 
manner,  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  occupied  a  great  portion 
of  his  adive  life  in  attempting  to  perform  a  ta(k  that 
Profeffor  Kant  has  accomplished  forty  years  ago,  namely, 
the  Analyfis  of  the  intellectual  Powers.  It  muft  be  equally 
clear  that  I  have  not  miftaken  the  objed  of  either  of 
thefe  writers}  and,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  I  conceived 
the  Speculations  of  the  one  would  have  been  highly  inte¬ 
refting  to  the  other.  To  whom  was  I  therefore  to  look, 
in  my  own  country,  as  a  fit  patron  of  dodrines  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  of  fuch  vital  importance  to  mankind  ? 
Surely  to  np  one  with  fo  great  a  hope  of  fuccefs  as  to  the 
philofopher  who  was  ranked  asthegreateft  metaphyfician 
in  England,  and  whofe  reputation  and  celebrity  were 
fuch,  that,  in  that  department,  his  judgment  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  laft  reference.  It  then  occurred  to  me, 
that,  as  this  writer  had  not  Succeeded  in  the  Analyfis 
of  the  Mind  himfelf,  it  might  be  worthy  his  talents  to 
inveltigate  the  fuccefs  of  another  fpeculator  in  the  fame 
field.  I  was  alfo  aware  that  his  authority,  as  a  writer  oh 
the  Mind,  flood  fo  high,  that,  were  he  to  recommend  the 
invelligation  of  any  work,  it  would  effedually  promote 
that  objed ;  and  I  never  could  dived  myfelf  of  the 
thought,  that  his  moft  Sincere  wiffi  was,  to  fee  a  perfect 
analyfis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers,  by  whatever  hand  it 
might  be  executed.  It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  therefore, 
with  what  avidity  I  perufed  his  Differtation  in  the  Sup¬ 
plemental  volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and 
with  what  pleafure  I  read  fuch  paffages  as  the  following, 
(Differtation,  Part  I.  p.  59.)  where  Mr.  Stewart,  fpeaking 
of  the  rapid  advancement  of  intelledual  cultivation  in 
England,  remarks,  “  It  is  by  the  mediation  of  an  im¬ 
proving  language,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  is. chiefly 
continued  from  one  generation  to  another}  and  that  the 
acquirements  of  the  enlightened  few  are  infenfibly  im¬ 
parted  to  the  many.  Whatever  tends  to  diminiih  the 
ambiguities  of  fpeech,  or  to  fix  with  more  logical  precifion 
3  the, 
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the  import  of  general  terms ;  above  all,  whatever  tends  to 
embody  in  popular  forms  of  expreffion  the  ideas  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  wife  and  good,  augments  the  natural  powers  of 
the  human  underfunding,  and  enables  the  fucceeding  race 
to  dart  from  a  higher  ground  than  was  occupied  by  their 
fathers.  The  remark  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  fludy 
of  the  Mind  itfelf,  a  fludy  where  the  chief  fource  of  error 
is  t  lie  imperfeClion  of  words;  and  where  every  improvement 
on  this  great  infirument  of  thought  may  bejufly  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  difcovery .”  This  elaborate  work  teems  with 
fitnilar  paffages,  all  (flowing  how  highly  he  eftimated  the 
Philofophy  of  Mind.  I  had  therefore  formed  great  ex¬ 
pectations  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  defire  to  have  thefe  principles 
of  Kant  brought  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Edinburgh  uni- 
verfity,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  they  would  form  an 
admirable  exercife  for  the  young  (Indent  in  philofophy. 
I  did  not,  I  confefs,  expeCl  much  from  himfelf  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  critical  examination  of  them  :  for,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  dated,  “  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how 
it  could  happen  that  fo  well-informed  a  mind  as  Mr. 
Stewart’s  fliould  overlook  the  vaft  and  important  difco- 
veries  in  the  field  of  Metaphyfics,  were  it  not  well  known, 
that  the  mind  once  exercifed  for  a  confiderable  length  of 
time  in  a  uniform  train  of  thoughts,  will  not  allow  itfelf 
eafily  to  alter  its  bias.”  I  however  flill  clung  to  the  pof- 
fibility  of  this  elegant  fcholar’s  inviting  the  learned  to  an 
examination  of  Kant’s  fyflem,  when  I  fell  upon  paffages 
fimilar  to  this;  (page  54.  of  the  DifTertation  before  al¬ 
luded  to.)  “  It  would  be  endlefs  to  particularize  the 
original  fuggeflions  thrown  out  by  Bacon  on  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fcicnce  of  Mind.  The  few  paffages  of  this 
fort  already  quoted  are  produced  merely  as  a  fpecimen  of 
the  reft,  as  I  thought  them  likely  to  invite  the  curiofity  of  my 
readers  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  rich  mine  from  which 
they  are  extruded .”  Whatever  he  found  interefting,  and 
likely  to  advance  the  fcience  of  Mind,  he  has  been  mod 
careful  to  point  onat,  in  order  to  benefit  and  improve  his 
favourite  fcience.  Had  I  not  therefore  good  ground  to 
hope  that  feme  of  the  fundamental  pofitions  of  Kant’s 
Philofophy  might  be  fubjeCted  to  a  fevere  and  impartial 
examination,  in  confequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
this  member  of  the  Scotch  univerfity  ?  The  effect  of  this 
philofophy  among  a  people  learned,  laborious,  and  devoted 
to  fpeculative  fludies,  has  been  without  a  parallel  fince 
the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.  So  universal  and  com¬ 
plete  has  been  its  authority,  that  in  the  forty  univerfities 
of  Germany  there  is  not  a  metaphyfical  text-book  in  aca¬ 
demical  ufe  of  a  date  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
“  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon .” 

I  know  of  no  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  Mr. 
Stewart’s  DifTertation,  which  he  denominates  Hiforical 
and  Critical,  if  it  does  not  direct  the  attention  of  thofe 
who  engage  in  the  fludy  of  Metaphyfics,  Ethics,  &c.  to 
the  proper  fources  of  information,  fo  as  to  enable  them 
to  perfect  their  own  fyflems.  Strongly  imprefled  with 
this  idea,  when  I  was  occupied  with  the  article  Meta¬ 
physics  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Londinenfis,  I  availed 
myfelf  of  that  opportunity  to  exprefs  my  fentiments  on 
this  fubjeCl  to  Mr.  Stewart.  “  What  an  opportunity  now 
occurs  for  this  eminent  writer  to  immortalize  himfelf! 
It  is  certainly  a  great  glory  to  England,  that  Hume 
(truck  the  firfl  fpark  of  that  light  which  has  blazed  out 
with  fo  much  brilliancy  in  Germany,  from  this  new  Phi¬ 
lofophy  !  And,  fliould  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  fo  far  lend 
his  high  authority  as  merely  to  recommend  its  invefliga- 
tion  with  the  view  of  afeertaining  its  merits,  and  not  to 
induce  the  blind  adoption  of  it ;  what  benefit  might  not 
arife  to  mankind,  and  what  additional  glory  to  Britain  ! 
For  of  this  I  ant  pofitively  certain,  that  Kant’s  great 
work,  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  needs  only  to  be 
fludied  in  order  to  be  completely  underflood  and  finally 
adopted.  And  I  can  alfo  affirm,  with  fincere  truth,  that 
no  more  (kill,  application,  or  ability,  is  requifite  to  effeCt 
this  purpofe,  than  is  neceffary  for  an  ordinary  courfe  of 
the  mathematics.  I  mufl  confefs  that  a  ray  of  hope  darts 


on  my  mind,  at  the  perufal  of  the  following  paflage  of  the 
elaborate  and  arduous  undertaking  of  this  refined  fcholar, 
the  DifTertation  before  alluded  to,  page  128.  ‘  And  fo 

much  for  the  French  philofophy  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  extracts  lafl  quoted  forewarn  us,  that  we  are 
fad  approaching  to  a  new  era  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Human 
Mind.  The  glow-worm  ’ gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire ; 
and  we J'cent  the  morning  air  of  the  coming  day.  This  era 
I  propofe  to  date  from  the  publications  of  Locke  and  of 
Leibnitz;  but  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  on  their 
writings,  and  on  thofe  of  their  mod  diftinguifhed  fuc- 
cefTors,  I  referve  for  the  Second  Part  of  this  Difcourfe.’ 
Who  can  pretend  to  predict  what  influence  this  bright 
dar  of  the  north  of  Britain  may  not  died  upon  the  phi¬ 
lofophy  of  Kant,  the  mod  enlightened,  diftinguifhed,  and 
illuflrious,  fuccefTor  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz ;  and  the  great 
luminary  of  the  eighteenth  century,  vvhofe  labours,  like 
thofe  of  Copernicus,  have  rifen  never  again  to  fet  !” 

Deeply  imprefTed  with  thefe  fentiments,  and  filled  with 
the  fanguine  hope  that  Tome  of  my  expectations  might  be 
realized,  in  the  year  1821  I  beheld  the  work  which  was  to 
fulfil  or  to  deftroy  my  hopes  of  an  immediate  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  fcience  to  the  careful  examination  of  which  I 
had  devoted  great  part  of  my  life.  The  reader  mayjudge 
then  of  the  eagernefs  with  which  I  flew  to  the  perufal  of 
this  long-looked-for  DifTertation,  and  with  what  hade  I 
turned  from  fe&ion  to  feClion,  until  my  eye  was  arrefted 
at  SeClion  VII.  bearing  the  following  title,  “ Kant  and  other 
Meiapliyficians  of  the  new  German  fchool ;”  there  I  was  to 
find  all  my  hopes  realized  or  difappointed.  This  feCtion 
then  I  read  with  great  attention.  The  fentiments  pro¬ 
duced  in  my  mind  by  the  firft  perufal  were  indeed  not  very 
flattering  to  my  hopes  that  this  finifhed  fcholar  had  any¬ 
where  recommended  a  critical  examination  of  the  works 
of  my  favourite  author.  I  proceeded  however  to  re-perufe 
not  only  that  feClion,  but  the  copious  notes  at  the  bottom 
of  its  pages,  as  well  as  thofe  affixed  to  the  end  of  the 
work,  in  the  hope  of  finding  that  the  favourite  of  my 
adoption  might  fomewhere  have  received  the  attention 
due  to  his  merits.  I  confefs  I  did  expeCl  to  find  that  an 
author  who  had  devoted  fo  much  time  to  the  Anulyfis  of 
the  Mental  Powers  would  have  given  proof  of  his  fincerity 
in  this  undertaking  by  caufing  Tome  of  the  fundamental 
pofitions  of  the  Critical  Philofophy  to  be  critically  ex¬ 
amined  through  the  medium  of  his  influence  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  be 
entitled  or  rot  to  the  high  epithet  of  Critical-,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  as  he  fpeaks  (Part  II.  page  10.)  of  the  liberal 
confitution  of  the  univerfities  in  Scoiland  as  being  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  diffujion  of  a  free  and  ecledic Jpirit  of  en¬ 
quiry.  This  remark  perfuaded  me  that  my  application 
for  an  impartial  inveftigation  was  made  to  the  right 
quarter.  It  relieved  me  at  the  fame  time  from  the  im- 
preffion  that  the  Scottifh  univerfities  might  be  liable,  like 
mod  others,  to  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Smith,  (DifTertation, 
Part  I.  'page  135.)  “that  the  greater  part  of  univerfities 
have  not  been  very  forward  to  adopt  improvements  after 
they  were  made ;  and  that  feveral  of  thofe  learned  focieties 
have  chofen  to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  the  fanCluaries  in 
which  exploded  fyftems  found  fhelterand  protection  after 
they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every  corner  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  Stewart  certainly  evinces  great  liberality  of  fenti- 
ment  in  purfuing  the  ftudy  of  the  Mind,  as  is  .evident 
from  the  following  paflage  in  the  firft  part  of  his  DifTer¬ 
tation,  page  9,  where  he  fays  :  “In  ftudying  the  Theory 
of  the  Mind,  it  is  neceffary  to  pufh  our  analyfis  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  fubjeCt  admits  of;  and,  wherever  the 
thing  is  poffible,  to  examine  its  conftituenl  principles Jepa- 
rately  and  apart  from  each  other-,"  and  in  page  16  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  thus  :  “  When  an  inveterate  prejudice  is  deftroyed 
by  extirpating  the  cafual  afTociations  on  which  it  was 
grafted,  how  powerful  is  the  new  impulfe  given  to  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  man  !  Yet  how  flow  and  filenc 
the  procefs  by  which  the  efFeCl  is  accompliflied  !  Were 
it  not  indeed  for  a  certain  clafs  of  learned  authors,  who, 
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from  time  to  time  heave  the  log  into  the  deep,  we  fiiould 
hardly  believe  that  the  reafon  of  the  fpecies  is  progreffive. 
In  this  refpeft,  the  religious  and  academical  eftablifh- 
ments  in  fome  parts  of  Europe  are  not  without  their  ufe 
to  the  hiftorian  of  the  Human  Mind.  Immovably  moor- 
ed  to  the  fame  ftation  by  the  ftrength  of  their  cables,  and 
the  weight  of  their  anchors,  they  enable  him  to  meafure 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  by  which  the  reft  of  the  world 
are  borne  along.  This, .too,  is  remarkable  in  the  biftory 
of  our  prejudices  5  that,  as  foon  as  the  film  falls  from  the 
intellectual  eye,  we  are  apt  to  lofe  all  recollection  of  our 
former  blindnefs.  Like  the  fantaftic  and  giant  (hapes 
which,  in  a  thick  fog,  the  imagination  lends  to  a  block 
of  ftone,  or  to  the  flump  of  a  tree,  they  produce,  while 
the  illufion  lafts,  the  fame  effeCt  with  truths  and  realities; 
but  the  moment  the  eye  has  caught  the  exaCt  form  and  di- 
menfions  of  its  objeCt,  the  fpell  is  broken  for  ever;  nor 
can  any  effort  of  thought  again  conjure  up  the  fpeCtres 
which  have  vanifhed.” 

This  writer’s  entire  devotion  to  the  Philofophy  of  Mind 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has 
read  the  introduction  to  his  “Elements  of  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  THE  Human  Mind.”  In  the  firft  part  of 
this  Introduction,  he  enters  into  an  examination  of  its 
nature  and  objeCt  in  a  manner  that  difplays  his  powerful 
mind,  and  reflefts  the  higheft  credit  upon  his  underftand- 
ing.  He  commences  his  work  with  this  appropriate  re¬ 
mark  :  “The  prejudice  which  is  commonly  entertained 
again  ft  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  feems  to  arife  chiefly 
from  two  caufes  :  firft,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  the  fub- 
jeCts  about  which  they  are  employed  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  faculties;  and,  fecondly,  from  a 
belief  that  thefe  fubjefts  have  no  relation  to  the  bufinefs 
of  life.”  He  gives  a  ftrong  proof  how  fully  he  appreciates 
the  value  of  this  fcience,  and  how  completely  he  is  aware 
of  the  difficulties  it  has  to  encounter,  in  the  following 
remark,  in  page  9  and  10  of  the  fame  Introduction  -. 
“  Upon  a  flight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  they  appear  to  be  fo  complicated,  and  fo  infinitely 
diverfified,  that  it  feems  to  be  impoffible  to  reduce  them 
to  any  general  laws.  In  confequence,  however,  of  a 
more  accurate  examination,  the  profpeft  clears  up;  and 
the  phenomena,  which  appeared  at  firft  to  be  too  various 
for  our  comprehenfion,  are  found  to  be  the  refult  of  a 
comparatively  fmall  number  of  Ample  and  uncom¬ 
pounded  faculties,  or  of  Ample  and  uncompounded  prin¬ 
ciples  of  aClion.  Thefe  faculties  and  principles  are  the 
general  laws  of  our  conjlitution ,  and  hold  the  fame  place  in 
the  philofophy  of  mind  that  the  general  laws  we  invefti- 
gate  in  phyfics  hold  in  that  branch  of  fcience.  In  both 
cafes,  the  laws  which  nature  has  eftablifhed,  are  to  be  in- 
veftigated  only  by  an  examination  of  fads;  and  in  both 
cafes,  a  knowledge  of  thefe  laws  leads  to  an  explanation 
of  an  inAnite  number  of  phenomena.  In  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  phyfical  laws,  it  is  well  known,  that  our  inquiries 
muft  always  terminate  in  fome  general  fad,  of  which  no  ac¬ 
count  can  he  given,  hut  that  J'uch  is  the  conjlitutionof  nature .” 

In  the  fecond  part  of  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Stewart 
difeuffes  at  great  length  the  numerous  advantages  which 
are  likely  to  refult  to  man  from  an  accurate  analyfis  of  his 
mental  powers ,  and  thus  demonftrates  the  utility  of  the  phi¬ 
lofophy  of  the  human  mind.  The  liberality  of  his  fenti- 
ments  as  well  as  the  juftnefs  of  his  views  on  this  highly 
important  fubjeft  will  further  appear  from  the  following 
extracts.  “It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  fubjeft  of 
fpeculative  curioAty,  that  the  principles  of  the  human 
mind  deferve  a  careful  examination.  The  advantages  to 
be  expefted  from  a  fuccefsful  analyfis  of  it  are  various  ; 
and  fome  of  them  of  fuch  importance,  as  to  render  it 
aftonilhing,  that,  amidft  all  the  fuccefs  with  which  the 
fubordinate  fciences  have  been  cultivated,  this,  which 
comprehends  the  principles  of  all  of  them,  ffiould  be  ftill 
fuffered  to  remain  in  its  infancy.  I  ffiall  endeavour  to 
illuftrate  a  few  of  thefe  advantages,  beginning  with  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  molt  important  of  any:  the  light, 
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which  a  pbilofophical  analyfis  of  the  principles  of  the  mind 
would  necefl'arily  throw  on  the  fubjefts  of  intellectual 
and  moral  education.  The  moft  effential  objefts  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  the  two  following:  Firft,  to  cultivate  all  the 
various  principles  of  our  nature,  both  fpeculative  and 
aftive,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest 
perfection  of  which  they  are  fufceptible;  and,  Secondly, 
by  watching  over  the  impreffions  and  affociations  which 
the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  fecure  it  againft  the 
influence,  of  prevailing  errors ;  and,  as  far  as  poffible,  to 
engage  its  prepoffeffions  on  the  fide  of  truth.  It  is 
only  upon  a  philofophicnl  analyfis  of  the  mind  that  a  fyftema- 
tical  plan  can  be  founded,  for  the  accompli/hment  of  either  of 
thefe  purpofes.  There  are  few  individuals  whofe  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  conducted  in  every  refpeft  with  attention 
and  judgment:  almolt  every  man  of  reflection  is  confcious, 
when  he  arrives  at  maturity,  of  many  defefts  in  his  men¬ 
tal  powers  ;  and  of  many  inconvenient  habits,  which 
might  have  been  prevented  or  remedied  in  his  infancy  or 
youth.  Such  a  confcioufnefs  is  the  firft  ftep  towards 
improvement;  and  the  perfon  who  feels  if,  if  he  is  po fi¬ 
fe  fled  of  refolution  and  fteadinefs,  will  not  fcruple  to 
begin,  even  in  advanced  years,  a  newcourfeof  education 
for  himfelf.  The  degree  of  reflection  and  obfervation, 
indeed,  which  is  neceffary  for  this  purpole,  cannot  be 
expefted  from  any  one  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  as 
thefe  are  the  laft  powers  of  the  mind  which  unfold  them- 
felves;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  think  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  faculties ;  and  much  progrefs  may  be  made, 
in  the  art  of  applying  them  fucceisfully  to  their  proper 
objeCts,  or  in  obviating  the  inconveniences  refulting 
from  their  imperfection,  not  only  in  manhood,  hut  in  old 
age.'"  (Stewart,  p.  19.) 

Was  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  fiiould  feel  the 
ftrongeft  poffible  defire  to  inform  this  gentleman,  that 
this  his  favourite  objeft  had  been  aftually  attained  by  a 
countryman  of  Copernicus  upwards  cf  Forty  Years 
ago.  Having  at  an  early  period  of  life  enjoyed  the  good 
fortune  to  be  initiated  into  this  fuhlime  fyjlem,  I  felt  it 
an  imperative  duty  to  endeavour  to  clear  up  fome  of  the 
difficulties  that  had  been  attributed  to  it,  from  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  fubjeft.  In  endeavouring  to  draw  the 
attention  of  fo  eminent  a  writer  to  the  importance  of  the 
work  in  queftion,  and  in  layingbefore  the  public,  through 
the  medium  of  this  Encyclopaedia,  the  firft  principles  of 
this  new  philofophy ,  my  hope  was,  that  fome  one  better 
qualified,  might  engage  in  the  talk  of  its  examination; 
and  I  fought  by  thefe  means  to  roufe  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  concluding  that  they  would  feel  anxious  for  an 
Engliffi  verfion  of  this  book,  in  order  that  its  merits 
might  undergo  a  full  difeuffion.  The  great  reafon  why 
this  book  has  fo  long  remained  unknown  to  the  learned 
of  this  country,  and  which  may  ftill  defer  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it,  is  no  doubt,  the  difficulty,  nay  impoffibility, 
of  any  tranflator  doing  juftice  to  it,  who  has  not  already 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fyftem  itfelf. 

After  a  number  of  very  appofite  obfervations  on  the 
utility  of  the  philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Mr.  Stewart 
proceeds  to  fay,  in  page  29  of  the  fame  Introduction: 
“  The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  are  fufficient 
to  illuftrate  the  dangerous  confequences  which  are  likely 
to  refult  from  a  partial  and  injudicious  cultivation  of  the 
mind  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  point  out  the  utility  of 
the  inteileftual  philofophy,  in  enabling  us  to  preferve  a 
proper  balance  among  all  its  various  faculties,  principles 
of  aftion,  and  capacities  of  enjoyment.  Many  additional 
obfervations  might  be  offered,  on  the  tendency  which  an 
accurate  analyfis  of  its  powers  might  probably  have,  to 
fuggeft  rules  for  their  farther  improvement,  and  for  a 
more  fuccefsful  application  of  them  to  their  proper  pur¬ 
pofes.”  Mr.  Stewart  dwells  much  on  the  great  propriety 
of  attending  to  the  early  education  of  youth,  and  on  the 
eradication  of  the  prejudices  of  early  and  erroneous  affo- 
ciations ;  and  anticipates  the  time  when  the  long  reign  of 
error  in  the  world  (hall  be  fucceeded  by  that  of  true  phi- 
I  i  lofophy t 
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lofophy,  which  promifes  to  produce  a  permanent  edabliffi- 
ment  of  opinion,  that  will  no  longer  allow  reafon  to  be 
the  fport  of  prejudice  and  abfurdity.  He  dates,  in  page 
39  of  the  Introduction  to  which  I  have  had  fuch  frequent 
occafion  to  refer:  “Let  us  fuppofe  for  a  moment  that 
this  happy  sera  were  arrived,  and  that  all  the  prepofieffions 
of  childhood  and  youth  were  directed  to  fupport  the  pure 
and  fublime  truths  of  an  enlightened  morality.  With 
what  ardour,  and  with  what  tranfport,  would  the  un- 
derftanding,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  proceed  in  the 
fearch  of  truth  ;  when,  indead  of  being  obliged  to  druggie 
at  every  dep  with  early  prejudices,  its  office  was  merely 
to  add  the  force  of  philofophical  conviction  to  impreffions, 
which  are  equally  delightful  to  the  imagination  and  dear 
to  the  heart !  The  prepofleffions  of  childhood  would, 
through  the  whole  of  life,  be  gradually  acquiring  drength 
from  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge;  and, in  theirturn, 
would  fortify  the  conclufions  of  our  reafon  againd  the 
fceptical  fuggedions  of  difappointment  or  melancholy.” 

The  preceding pafTages,  which  I  have  extracted  from  the 
works  of  this  accompliffied  writer,  afford  an  ample  proof 
of  his  devotion  to  the  philofophy  of  Mind,  and  fully  de- 
mondrate  the  value  he  fets  upon  an  accurate  analyfis  of  the 
mental  powers.  I  therefore  felt  that  no  apology  was  ne- 
cedary  for  obtruding  upon  his  notice  the  great  work  of 
profelTor  Kant,  which  he  has  called  “The  Critic  of 
Pure  Reason, ”  and  which  actually  contains  the  defired 
analyfis  of  the  intellectual  powers.  It  was  with  this  view 
on  a  former  occafion  that  I  called  upon  Mr.  Stewart  to 
recommend  an  invejiigation  of  the  principles  contained  in 
this  work  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Differtation,  upon 
which  he  was  then  occupied  ;  and,  as  fuch  an  invedigation 
could  not  have  been  productive  of  harm,  and  might  have 
ed'eCted  much  good,  I  am  totally  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  this  fubjeCt.  I  had 
fully  expeCted  from  his  liberal  fpirit  that  the  innocent  pro- 
cefsof  examination  would  have  been  recommended.  But  I 
regret  todiy  that,  on  perufing  SeCtion  VII.  and  its  copious 
notes,  I  have  no-where  been  able  to  find  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  or  any  favourable  mention  of  my  admired  author. 
Had  Mr.  Stewart  profefi'ed  to  underdand  the  principles 
of  this  German  Metaphyfician,  and,  from  a  conviction  of 
their  inutility  or  from  their  want  of  truth,  felt  it  a  duty 
to  condemn  this  philofophy,  then  indeed  there  would  have 
needed  no  remark.  But  in  page  66  of  the  Fird  Part  of  his 
Didertation  he  makes  the  following  candid  acknowledg¬ 
ment, alludingtothe  manner  in  which  the  mind  perceives, 
as  explained  in  a  padage  extracted  from  Cudworth.  “  I 
do  not  profefs  to  he  an  adept  in  the  philofophy  of  Kant ;  but  I 
certainly  think  I  pay  it  a  very  high  compliment,  when  I 
fuppofe,  that,  in  the  ‘  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon'  the  leading 
idea  is  fomewhat  analogous  to  what  is  fo  much  bitter  ex- 
prejj'ed  in  the  foregoing  padage.”  I  certainly  could  in¬ 
form  this  gentleman,  that  he  is  not  only  no  adept,  but 
that  he  is  completely  uninformed  refpeCting  the  princi¬ 
ples  contained  in  that  extraordinary  production  ;  and 
that  his  very  high  compliment  ferves  only  to  render  this 
apparent.  1  well  remember  this  author’s  fentiments,  in 
his  “  Philofophical  EjJ'ays,"  page  9S.  they  give  a  dill  fur¬ 
ther  proof  of  his  inability  to  comprehend  the  philofophy 
of  Kant;  the  padage  runs  thus:  “As  to  Kant’s  own 
works,  I  mud  fairly  acknowledge,  that,  although  I  have 
frequently  attempted  to  read  them  in  the  Latin  edition 
printed  at  Leipfic,  I  have  always  been  forced  to  abandon 
the  undertaking  in  defpair;  partly  from  the  fcholadic 
harbarifm  of  the  dyle,  and  partly  from  my  utter  inability 
to  unriddle  the  author's  meaning.  Wherever  I  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  obtain  a  momentary  glimpfe  of  light,  I  have 
derived  it,  not  from  Kant  himfelf,  but  from  my  previous 
acquaintance  with  thofe  opinions  of  Leibnitz,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  Reid,  and  others,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  ap¬ 
propriate  to  himfelf  under  the  deep  dijguij'e  of  his  new  phrafe- 
ology."  .  .  , 

It  mud  be  quite  evident  to  the  mod  common  capacity, 
that  the  author  of  the  above  paragraph  was,  at  the  time  he 


was  writing  it,  not  only  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
valuable  difcoveries  made  in  the  philofophy  of  Mind  by 
profedor  Kant ;  but  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  appre¬ 
hend  that  author's  meaning,  although  he  had  made  fre¬ 
quent  attempts  to  underdand  his  works,  a  tranfiation  of 
which  he  pofiefled  in  the  Latin  language.  Now  what  is 
to  be  inferred  from  this?  I  apprehend  it  would  be  confi- 
dered  very  illogical  to  reafon  as  follows:  Mr.  Stewart  has 
made  many  attempts  to  underdand  Kant’s  principles,  and 
has  always  found  it  impoffible  to  comprehend  them  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  are  incomprehenfible,  and  unworthy  to  be  fuelled  at 
all!  Yet  if  this  be  not  the  writer’s  meaning,  I  confefs  I 
am  at  a  lofs  to  know  why  he  informed  the  world,  that  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  underfand  Kant's  works!  Would  it 
not  have  been  more  liberal,  and  much  more  confident 
with  the  reputation  of  a  philofopher,  which  this  gentle¬ 
man  pofieffes  in  a  high  degree,  to  have  dated  that  as  he 
had  been  unfuccefsful  in  his  endeavours  to  comprehend 
the  work  of  this  German  metaphyfician,  which  might 
probably  arife  from  fome  early  afi’oeiations  and  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  education  ;  but  that,  furrounded  as  he  mull  have 
been  with  dudents  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  he 
would  drongly  recommend  fome  younger  and  more 
vigorous  rnind  to  attempt  the  talk  in  which  he  had  failed. 

If  it  could  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  what  I  have 
fuggeded  above,  was  really  his  reafoning,  the  latter  part 
of  the  paragraph  ad'ords  abundant  proof  that  I  have  appre¬ 
hended  him  rightly  ;  for  he  adds,  “  Whenever  I  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  obtain  a  momentary  glimpfe  of  light,  I  have  not 
derived  it  from  Kant  himfelf,  but  from  my  previous  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  thofe  opinions  of  Leibnitz,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  Reid,  and  others,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
appropriate  to  himfelf  under  the  deep  difguife  of  his  new 
phrafeology.” 

Mr.  Stewart  therefore  fird  infinuates  that  Kant’s  works 
areincomprehenfible,and  wilhes  to  eltablilh  this  podtion  on 
the  ground  of  his  own  utter  inability  to  underdand  them, 
and  becaufe  he  has  always  been  forced  to  abandon  this 
undertaking  in  defpair;  and  then  afi'ures  his  readers,  with 
great  gravity,  that  this  great  metaphyfician,  fo  far  from 
having  made  any  difeovery  in  the  philofophy  of  Mind,  or 
having  fucceeded  in  the  analyfis  of  the  intellectual  pouters, 
the  only  fenfe  he  was  able  to  difeover,  in  the  perufal  of 
the  barbarous  Latin  trandation  of  his  works,  was,  that  by 
the  deep  dijguije  of  his  new  phrafeology  he  had  appropriated 
the  opinions  of  other  philofophers  to  himfelf!  Is  this 
candour?  Is  this  liberality?  Is  this  becoming  conduct 
in  a  renowned  philofopher  ?  Is  it  common  fenfe?  As  well 
might  a  fchool-boy,  who  had  perplexed  himfelf  in  the 
folution  of  a  problem  of  Euclid,  fay,  I  have  endeavoured 
repeatedly  to  demondrate  this  propodtion,  but  I  really 
cannot  fucceed,  therefore  I  am  fure  there  is  no  J'enfe  in  it, 
and  it  is  incomprehenjible.  Give  this  fame  propodtion  to 
another  youth  ;  let  him  carefully  invedigate  it ;  and  he 
will  not  only  perceive  light  at  every  dep  of  his  procedure, 
but  will  difeover,  when  he  has  finiffied  his  talk,  that  the 
propodtion  given  him  to  l'olve,  was  a  mafs  of  good  fenfe 
and  pure  truth.  Thisfis  a  cafe  that  mud  have  frequently 
occurred  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Mr.  Stewart,  when 
he  filled  the  chair  of  the  Univerfity  ;  and  I  may  fafely 
venture  to  affirm,  that  he  never  deemed  the  want  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  folution  of  a  difficult  problem  a  fufficient  proof 
of  the  want  of  Jenfe  in  the  problem  itjef.  It  is  therefore 
evidently  unfair  to  infer,  that,  becaufe  Mr.  Stew  -it  had 
been  unfuccefsful  in  his  attempts  to  underdand  the  Cri¬ 
tical  Philofophy,  therefore  the  thing  itfelf  is  incompre¬ 
henfible  !  If  I  mud  fubferibe  to  this  doftrine,  I  fiiall  be 
totally  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  my  having  comprehended 
every  propodtion,  as  delivered  in  the  lectures  of  profedor 
Nitf'ch,  when  I  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
truth  of  which  all  my  fubiequent  meditations  and  re- 
fiexions  on  this  fubject  have  only  tended  to  confirm. 
Still  more  lhall  I  be  unable  to  account  for  the  facility 
with  which  my  fons  at  their  early  age  comprehend  the 
fird  principles  of  this  fublime  philofophy.  The  remark 
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mull  not  be  palled  over  in  filence,  that,  whenever  Mr. 
Stewart  happened  to  obtain  a  glimpfe  of  light  in  the 
perufal  of  the  Latin  iranjlation  of  Kant's  works,  it  arofe 
from  his  previous  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of 
other  philofophers  which  Kant  had  appropriated  to  himfelf 
wider  the  deep  difguife  of  his  new  phrafeology ;  but  that  he 
never  derived  any  light  from  Kant  himfelf.  This  is 
really  almoft  ludicrous.  Mr.  Stewart  a  Herts  that  the 
little  fenfe  he  met  with  in  the  works  of  this  German  quack 
(as  he  would  infinuate),  he  had  ftolen  from  his  moft  cele¬ 
brated  predecelfors  and  contemporaries:  thus  candidly 
acknowledging  that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  underjland  Kant 
himfelf,  and  yet  pof  lively  averting  that  his  works  are  deftitute 
of  all  meaning  and  fenfe  ! 

Tranfcendental  Philofophy ,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  is 
a  fyftem  which  embodies  the  truth  that  had  been  fcattered 
over  all  the  former  fyftems  of  fpeculative  philofophers. 
That  their  fyftems  contained  a  mixture  of  abfurdity 
blended  with  truth  has  been  very  frequently  admitted. 
Now  Mr.  Stewart,  having  cafually  met  with  fome  coinci¬ 
dence  of  opinion  between  Kant  and  other  fpeculative 
philofophers,  very  incautioufly  concluded,  that  he  had 
furreptitioufty  appropriated  to  himfelf  the  glory  due  to 
them.  This  unhappy  mode  of  reafoning  may  account 
for  Mr.  Stewart’s  fancying  that,  on  every  occafion  when 
Kant  fpoke  truth,  he  ftole  it  from  others.  Q.  E.  D. 

As  the  work  from  which  the  preceding  extradt  has 
been  taken  was  publilhed  in  the  year  1810,  it  affords  a 
complete  proof,  that,  at  that  period,  Mr.  Stewart  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  valuable  difcoveries  made 
in  fpeculative  philofophy  by  Profefi'or  Kant.  It  remains 
now  to  be  feen,  what  fteps  this  gentleman  has  taken  fince 
that  period  to  inform  himfelf  on  this  fubjedl,  and  to 
qualify  himfelf  to  do  juftice  to  the  merits  of  “  Kant  and 
other  Mctaphyfieians  of  the  New  .German  School,"  of  whom 
he  undertakes  to  give  an  account  in  the  feventh  fefticn 
cf  the  Second  Part  of  his  Diftertation  to  the  fupplemental 
volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  If,  however, 
it  fnould  turn  out  that  he  has  really  made  no  proficiency 
on  this  fubjedf,  it  mult  be  admitted  that  he  has  engaged 
in  a  very  ungrateful  tafk,  and  one  that  mu  ft  greatly  dif- 
appoint  his  warmed  admirers.  Should  it  appear  that  he 
has  not  penetrated  far  enough  into  the  fyftem  to  refute 
one  at  lead  of  its  fundamental  pofitions,  however  he  may 
deal  in  general  aflertions,  or  indulge  in  inventive,  his 
Diftertation  will  not  be  confidered  as  furnifhing  a  very 
fatisfadlory  account  of  this  renowned  fyftem. 

The  fir  ft  thing  that  ftrikes  the  reader  on  entering  upon 
the  feventh  fedtion  of  the  Diftertation,  is  a  copious  note 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  which  we  are  referred  im¬ 
mediately  upon  reading  the  title  of  that  fedlion.  By  this 
note  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  qualified  him¬ 
felf  in  any  very  particular  manner  to  epter  upon  this  part 
of  his  fubjecl  ;  for  it  feems  his  ignorance  of  the  German 
language  would  have  prevented  his  faying  any  thing  of 
the  Philofophy  of  Kant,  if  the  extraordinary  pretenfions 
with  which  it  was  firft  introduced  into  this  illand,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  total  oblivion  into  which  it  foon  after  very 
luddenly  fell,  had  not  demanded  feme  attention,  as  an 
extraordinary  literary  phenomenon  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  I  am  extremely  curious  to  learn  what  this  gentle¬ 
man  alludes  to  by  the  extraordinary  pretenfions  with  which 
this  philofophy  was  firft  ufhered  in  to  the  philofophers  of 
Britain.  Does  Mr.  Stewart  mean  to  fay,  that  any  of  the 
fundamental  works  cf  this  great  man  have  appeared  in 
an  Englifti  drefs,  and  that  I  have  remained  unacquainted 
with  the  fadl  ?  If  this  really  be  the  cafe,  I  lhall  be-moft 
happy  to  be  informed  of  the  circumftance.  All  the  w  orks 
that  had  come  to  my  knowledge  ( not  German),  when  my 
“  Alfiraft  of  the  Critical  Philofophy"  went  to  prefs,  which 
was  in  the  year  1812,  were  included  in  a  lift  I  then  pub¬ 
lilhed,  and  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Eleventh  Volume  of 
this  Encyclopaedia,  page  629.  This  Abftradt  I  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  following  year,  in  the  hope  of  re¬ 
ceiving  from  him  his  kind  criticifni,  being  fully  aware 


that,-unlefs  this  fubjeft  were  taken  up  by  fome  Philofc- 
pher  of  eminence,  the  attention  of  the  learned  would  not 
beattradled  to  it;  however  much  the  efforts  of  an  ob- 
feure  individual  like  mylelf  might  be  devoted  to  this  de¬ 
finable  end.  The  works  enumerated  in  that  lift  I  pofl'efs, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Madame  de  Stael.  Ihavealfo  confulted 
the  hiftorical  volumes  of  De  Gerando,  Buhle,  and  others, 
where  they  treat  of  the  Philofophy  of  Kant.  I  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  notices  of  the  works  from  which  Mr. 
Stewart  has  made  his  extracts  ;  and  I  do  not  find  an  allu- 
fion  to  any  Englifti  work  on  Kant’s  Philofophy  that  I  am 
unacquainted  with.  Surely  Mr.  Stewart  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  refer  to  an  article  in  the  2d  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  January  1803.  which  undertakes 
the  examination  of  a  French  work,  entitled,  “  Philo- 
fophie  de  Kant,  par  Charles  Villers,”  written  to  in¬ 
troduce  this  philofophy  to  the  notice  of  his  country¬ 
men.  My  fentiments  on  that  review  I  have  elfewhere  ex- 
prefied  ;  it  does  not  in  any  way  a  ft  eft  the  Critic  of  Pure 
Reafon,  efpecially  as,  from  its  want  of  liberality,  it  is  really 
a  difgrace  to  an  Englifn  reviewer.  I  am  therefore  una¬ 
ble  to  divine  what  this  author  means  by  the  great  preten¬ 
fions  with  which  this  philofophy  was  introduced  into 
England.  I  have  devoted  the  leifure  of  twenty-feven 
years  to  the  ftudy  of  this  Philofophy;  but  have  never 
found  it  otherwife,  I  lament  to  fay,  than  funk  in  obli¬ 
vion,  notwithftanding  it  deferves  a  much  better  fate. 
When  1  forwarded  my  Abftradl  to  our  great  Metaphyft- 
cian  of  the  North,  I  accompanied  it  with  the  following, 
note.  “  Should  the  explanation  here  given  of  the  Kante- 
fian  Philofophy  have  the  good  fortune  to  diredt  the  atten- 
tian  of  Profellor  Stewart  to  an  examination  of  the  work 
itfelf  ( Crilih  der  reinen  Vermuft),  and  fhould  he  become 
convinced,  not  only  of  the  truth  of  its  dodlrines,  but 
abfolutely  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  true  ‘  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind!’  what  might  not  be  expedited 
from  the  pen  of  fo  elegant,  accomplifhed,  and  fublime,  a 
writer;  and  thus,  ultimately,  what  might  not,  through  the 
medium  of  his  talents,  be  hoped  for,  with  refpedl  to  the 
promulgation  and  eftablifhment  of  this  genuine  philofo¬ 
phy  in  Britain  !  The  confcioufnefs  of  the  immortality 
that  would  attach  to  his  name,  could  never  equal  the  in¬ 
ward  fatisfadlion  of  foul  that  would  attend  lb  glorious 
an  undertaking.  That  fuch  an  event  may  take  place,  is 
the  earneft  wifli  and  prayer  of — the  Author.  14th 
April,  1 8 1 3.” 

I  could  think  of  no  better  plan  for  bringing  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  profefi’or  Kant  before  the  Britilh  public,  than,  if 
poffible,  to  intereft  the  Profefi’or  of  Moral  Philofophy  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  in  their  inveftigation  ;  who, 
from  the  high  official  fituation  he  filled,  had  the  defirable 
opportunity  of  exercinng  the  minds  of  the  Undents  upon 
this  new  doctrine;'  particularly  as  this  gentleman  had 
publifhed  a  work  on  the  “  Elements  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  Human  Mind,”  and  enjoyed  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  Metaphyfician  of  the  firft  order.  What  atten¬ 
tion  Kant’s  Syftem  has  met  with  in  this  quarter,  in  ccnfe- 
quenceof  my  efforts,  will  be  evident  on  a  perufal  of  the 
ledfion  under  contemplation. 

Twelve  years  have  elapfed  fince  the  work  was  pub- 
lilhed  that  contained  the  preceding  extract  dating  Mr. 
Stewart’s  utter  inability  to  comprehend  the  works  of  Kart. 
Surely,  if  he  poflefled  the  inclination,  there  muft  have 
been  frequent  opportunity,  during  this  period,  to  have 
caufed  at  lead  fome  one  of  the  fundamental  pofitions  of 
this  fyftem  to  be  difeufl’ed.  This  would  have  afforded  him 
the  means  of  preparing  himfelf  for  the  talk  he  has  at 
length  undertaken,  in  this  Section  of  his  elegant  Differta- 
tion.  The  note  with  which  he  commences  it,  and  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  as  follows :  “  My  ignorance  of 
German  would  have  prevented  me  from  faying  any  thing 
of  the  Philofophy  of  Kant,  if  the  extraordinary  preten¬ 
fions  with  which  it  was  at  firft  brought  forward  in  this 
illand,  contrafted  with  the  total  oblivion  into  which  it 
foon  after  very  fuddenly  fell,  had  not  feemed  to  demand 
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fotne  attention  to  fo  wonderful  a  phenomenon  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  hiftory  of  the  eighteenth  century.  My  readers  will 
perceive  that  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  atone  for  my  ina¬ 
bility  to  read  Kant’s  works  in  the  original,  not  only  by 
availing  myfelf  of  the  Latin  verlion  of  Born,  but  by  con- 
fulting  various  comments  on  them  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Englilh,  French,  and  Latin,  languages.  As  com¬ 
mentators,  however,  and  even  tranflators,  are  not  always 
to  be  trufted  to  as  unexceptionable  interpreters  of  their 
authors’  opinions,  my  chief  reliance,  has  been  placed  on  one 
of  Kant's  own  compofitions  in  Latin;  his  Difi’ertation  De 
Mundi  Senfibilis  atque  Intel/igibilis  Forma  ct  Principiis , 
which  he  printed  as  the  fubjedl  of  a  public  difputation, 
when  he  was  candidate  for  a  Profefforlhip  in  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Kceniglberg.  It  is  far  from  being  improbable,  after 
all,  that  I  may,  in  fome  inllances,  have  mifapprehended 
his  meaning;  but  I  hope  I  fhall  not  be  accufed  of  wilfully 
mifreprefenting  it..  Where  my  remarks  are  borrowed 
from  other  writers,  I  have  been  careful  in  referring  to 
my  authorities,  that  my  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf  of 
the  fidelity  of  my  ftatements.  If  no  other  purpofe,  there¬ 
fore,  fiiould  beanfwered  by  this  part  of  my  work,  it  may 
at  leaft  be  of  ufe  by  calling  forth  fome  perfon  properly 
qualified  to  corredt  any  miftakes  into  which  I  may  invo¬ 
luntarily  have  fallen;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  may  ferve  to 
direct  thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to  German  literature,  to 
fome  of  the  comments  on  this  philofophy  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  languages  more  generally  underfcood  in  this 
country.” 

We  muft  do  Mr.  Stewart  the  jufiice  to  fay,  that  this 
ftntement  of  his  ignorance  of  the  German  language,  and 
confequent  inability  to  read  Kant’s  works  in  the  original, 
is  a  candid  acknowledgment  of  his  inability  to  perforin 
the  talk  he  has'Undertaken,  notwithftanding  his  endeavour 
to  atone  for  this  deficiency  by  confulting  various  com¬ 
mentators,  and  poffeffing  himfelf  of  a  Latin  tranflation  of 
the  works  he  is  about  to  criticife.  I  cannot  here  avoid 
remarking,  that  a  tranflation  of  this  fyftem  into  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  convey  a  diflindl  idea 
of  the  new  difcoveries  it  contains  to  one  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  them. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  this  curious 
fedlion,  and  fee  in  what  manner  it  is  put  together.  It 
commences  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  Philofophy  of  Leib¬ 
nitz,  and  of  his  difciple  Wolfe,  and  then  proceeds  imme¬ 
diately  to  an  examination  of  the  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon," 
the  moll:  celebrated  of  Kant’s  metaphyfical  works,  which 
appeared  in  1781.  The  remaining  part  of  the  fedlion  is 
almoft  entirely  devoted  to  this  great  man.  But  whence 
are  the  materials  obtained  upon  which  Mr.  Stewart 
grounds  the  remarks  and  obfervations  which  he  fo  pro- 
fufely  lavilhes  upon  this  German  Metaphyfician.  From 
the  Work  itfelf  ?  certainly  not;  for  our  Critic  fays,  he 
cannot  read  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  Perhaps 
then  from  his  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon? 
No!  for  he  confeffes,  whenever  he  has  attempted  to  read  it, 
he  has  been  forced  to  abandon  the  ‘undertaking  in  defpair. 
He  has  availed  himfelf,  however,  of  a  moll  eafy  way  to  cri¬ 
ticize  this  eminent  performance  of  Kant;  he  has  had  re- 
courfeto  a  work  publifhed  by  Dr.  Willich  in  1798,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Elements  of  the  Critical  Philofophy.”  This  fmall 
performance  poffeffes  the  merit  of  giving  a  Chronological 
Analyfis  of  thirty  principal  works  of  Kant,  including  the 
“  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,"  and  fourteen  minor  perform¬ 
ances  of  this  indefatigable  author,  publifhed  between  the 
years  174.6  and  1797.  It  alfo  contains  a  “Synopsis  of 
the  Critical  Philofophy,"  which  appears  by  a  note  to  be 
tranllated  from  the  German  of  Mr.  John  Schultze,  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  at  Kceniglberg,  by  Dr.  Reid  of 
Glafgow,,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  proficiency  in  the  German 
language.  This  Synopfis  tends  to  familiarize  the  reader 
with  the  terms  which  Kant  was  compelled  to  employ  in 
order  to  convey  to  the  world  his  new  difcoveries.  This 
work  alfo  contains  a  Glojfary  which  may  occafionally  be 
referred  to  with  advantage  by  the  ftudent  in  Tranfcen- 


dental  Philofophy.  It  mud,  however,  not  be  forgotten, 
that  Dr.  Willich  does  not  pretend  to  affume  the  charadler 
of  a  critic  of  this  celebrated  fyftem,  which  is  evident  from 
the  following  pafiage  in  his  preface,  pageiii.  “  Although 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  Prof.  Kant’s  Ledlures 
between  the  years  1778  and  1781,  during  my  relidence  at 
the  uni  verfity  of  Kcenigfourg  ;  and  again  heard  feveral  of 
his  Ledlures  in  fummer  1792,  when  I  revifited  my  native 
country;  yet  I  muft  confefs,  that  my  other  profelfional 
labours  have  not  permitted  me  to  devote  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Critical  Syftem  of  Philofophy  that  portion  of  time 
and  clofe  application  which,  in  more  favourable  circurn- 
ftances,  I  fhould  have  been  happy  to  bellow  upon  this 
important  branch  of  human  knowledge.”  The  merit 
which  the  dodlor  may  fairly  claim,  is  that  of  laying  before 
the  Britilh  public  a  very  comprehenfive  view  of  the  la¬ 
bours  of  this  indefatigable  Metaphyfician;  and  I  feel  per- 
fuaded  that  whoever  perufes  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Willich,  in  page  55  of  his  Elements,  of  a  performance  of 
our  metaphyfician  at  the  age  of  only  twenty-two  years, 
in  which  he  fuccefsfully  combats  the  theory  of  motion 
adopted  by  Leibnitz,  will  feel  convinced  that  Kant  was 
gifted  with  very  extraordinary  powers  of  reafoning:  in¬ 
deed,  from  this  fingle  performance  by  fo  young  a  man, 
it  might  almoft  at  the  time  have  fafely  predidted  that  he 
would  rife  to  the  higheft  eminence. 

In  order  to  furniffi  his  readers  with  a  clear  conception  of 
the  workentitled  the  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,"  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  quotes  a  folitary  fentence  from  the  author’s  preface 
to  the  firll  edition  of  this  work,  taken  from  his  Latin 
tranflation,  which  heprofeffes  not  to  underftand.  He  has, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  throw  fome  light  upon  this  paf- 
fage  by  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Willich.  However  much 
this  writer  may  have  been  perplexed  in  endeavouring  to 
comprehend  the  barbarous  Latin  tranflation  of  Kant’s 
works  by  Born,  I  confefs  I  have  not  encountered  the 
flighted  difficulty  in  turning  into  Englilh  the  pafiage  from 
the  original  German,  which  runs  thus:  “  By  the  Critic 
of  Pure  Reafon,  I  do  not  mean  a  review  of  books  and 
fyftems,  but  a  critical  examination  of  Reafon  itfelf,  with 
regard  'to  the  knowledge  to  which  this  faculty  afpires 
independently  of  experience;  confequently  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  poffibility  or  impoffibility  of  Metaphyfics  alto¬ 
gether,  the  determination  of  the  fource,  the  extent,  and 
limits,  of  this  fcience,  all,  how'ever,  upon  principle.” 
(Diflertation,  Part  II.  page  144..) 

The  next  extradl  which  he  borrowed  from  Willich’s 
“Elements”  is  fo  mutilated  as  to  deftroy  whatever  fenfe 
the  original  might  contain.  In  order,  therefore,  to  vin- 
dicate  the  dodlor  from  having  written  any  thing  fo  unin¬ 
telligible,  I  have  preferred  giving  the  pafiage  as  it  Hands 
in  his  own  words,  page  68  et  feq.  “  Kant  difeevered  that 
the  intuitive  faculty  of  man  is  a  compound  of  very  diffi- 
milar  ingredients  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  confifts  of 
parts  very  different  in  their  nature,  and  each  of  which 
performs  functions  peculiar  to  itfelf;  namely,  the  Senftive 
Faculty,  and  the  Under (landing .  The  former  teprelents 
the  matter  of  things,  fo  as  it  is  afiedled  by  them  ;  the  latter 
connedls  the  variety  of  thefe  materials  into  a  whole. 
Thefe  two  operations  muft  always  precede,  if  there  lhaii 
take  place  a  reprefentation  or  intuition  of  a  determined 
objedi.  Both,  therefore,  are  effential  conftituents  of  the 
intuitive  faculty  of  man,  and  both  mult  be  adlive,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  every  intuition.  Leibnitz,  indeed,  had 
likewife  remarked  the  diftindlion  fulfilling  between  the 
Senfitive  Faculty  and  the  Underftanding;  but  he  entirely 
overlooked  the  effential  difference  between  theirfundlions, 
and  was  of  opinion,  that  both  faculties  were  different  from 
one  another  only  in  degree,  while  he  fuppofed  the  Senfi¬ 
tive  Faculty  to  be  only  a  weaker  degree  of  the  Intuitive, 
which,  when  operating  in  a  ftronger  degree,  was  called 
the  Underftanding:  both,  according  to  him,  reprefented 
the  fame  objedts,  fave  that  the  Senfitive  Faculty  exhibited 
thofe  objedls  in  a  confufed  and  obfeure  manner,  which 
the  Underftanding  precifely  and  clearly  apprehended. 
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But  this  diftindtion  is  altogether  falfe  and  without  foun- 
•  dation.  The  Underftanding,  as  far  as  we  can  explore  this 
faculty,  ftill  remains,  even  in  its  weakeft  degree,  ejfentially 
different  from  the  Senfitive  Faculty,  and  the  molt  perfect 
functions  of  the  latter  can  never  fupply  the  functions  of  the 
Underfunding.  For,  while  the  Senles  receive  the  matter 
of  the  objects,  the  Underftanding  combines  the  variety 
in  that  matter,  and  forms  a  determined  reprefentation  of 
an  objedl,  or  an  intuition.  This  diftinction,  then,  between 
the  Senfitive  and  Intellectual  Faculties ,  forms  an  effential 
feature  in  the  philofophy  of  Kant;  and  is,  indeed,  the 
bads  upon  which  rnoft  of  his  fubfequent  enquiries  are  ef- 
tabliftied.” 

With  a  view  ftill  further  to  (liow  that  this  writer  has 
been  fomewhat  more  fuccefsfui  in  his  examination  of  the 
Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  than  Mr.  Stewart,  I  beg  leave  to 
fubmit  to  the  reader  a  paragraph  from  page  710!  the  fame 
work,  where  Dr.  Willich  is  at  fome  pains  to  furnifh  our 
Britifh  philofophers  with  an  idea  of  the  contents  and  aim 
of  this  mafter-piece  of  human  reafon.  The  words  are  as 
follows:  “Kant,  therefore,  previoully  analyfed  the  Sen¬ 
fitive  Faculty,  and  endeavoured  to  difcover  the  necelfary 
conditions,  without  which  our  Senfitive  Faculty  cannot 
perceive  any  objects  whatever.  After  having  cautioufly 
feparated  all  that  which,  in  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
the  fenfes,  either  is  merely  accidental,  or  is  owing  to  the 
funblion  of  the  intellect,  he  difcovered,  that  two  conditions 
only  remain,  without  which,  every  where,  neither  our 
Senfitive  Faculty,  nor  its  objects,  are  conceivable.  Thefe 
conditions  are,  Space  and  Time.  They  have  ever  been 
the  ftumbling-block  of  all  metaphyficians,  and  the  fource 
of  endlefs  dil'putes.  Kant  confiders  them  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  will  afford  fatisfadtion  to  every  cool  and  unbiaffed 
enquirer  after  truth,  fince  none  but  the  moft  inveterate 
fceptic,  or  the  obliinate  fyftematic,  can  withhold  his 
affenr.” 

From  the  preceding  extracts,  and  I  prefume  a  very  care¬ 
ful  perufal  of  Willich’s  account  of  the  aim  of  the  Critic 
of  Pure  Reafon,  which  the  Doctor  has  given  at  fome 
length,  Mr.  Stewart  takes  occafion  to  deny  to  Kant  any 
originality,  and  wonders  how  Willich  could  have  omitted 
the  name  of  Cudworth  in  his  hiftorical  fketch,  who,  he 
ftates,  “J’eems  to  have  advanced  at  leaf  as  far  as  Kant  in 
drawing  the  line  between  the  provinces  of  the  Senfes  and 
of  the  Underftanding;”  and  adds,  “although  not  one  of 
the  moft  luminous  of  our  Engliih  writers,  he  mufi  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  he  far  Juperior  to  the  German  metapliyfician,  both  in 
point  of  peripicuity  and  precilion.  If  this  part  of  the 
Kantefian  fyftem,  therefore,  was  new  in  Germany,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  could  have  no  claim  to  the  praife  of  originality  in 
the  eliimation  of  thofe  at  all  acquainted  with  Englifh  lite¬ 
rature.”  (Differt.  Part  II.  p.  149.)  I  am  really  at  a  lofs 
to  know  what  Mr.  Stewart  can  poillbly  mean  by  this  round 
affertion  of  the  fuperiority  of  Cudworth  to  the  German  me- 
taphyfician.  Would  he  inlinuate  that  this  Englifh  writer, 
whom  he  does  not  praife  for  his  clearnefs,  and  of  whom 
he  fays,  in  the  courfe  of  his  (peculations,  that  he  has 
broached  feveral  opinions  to  which  he,  Mr.  Stewart,  can¬ 
not  affent,  and  not  a  few  proportions  that  he  is  unable 
to  comprehend  ;  would  Mr.  Stewart  affert  that  this  writer 
has  really  attained  to  the  difeoveries  which  are  attributed 
by  enlightened  Europe  to  Immanuel  Kant?  Does  he 
mean  to  contend  that  Cudworth’s  works  contain 
“Transcendental  Philosophy?”  Will  he  venture 
to  affirm  that  this  -writer  has  actually  accomplifhed  the 
“  Analyfis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers ;”  that  he  has  com¬ 
pletely  feparated  Sense  from  Understanding,  and  thefe 
from  Reason,  and  clearly  pointed  out  the  Elements  of 
each  of  thefe  faculties  ?  If  Mr.  Stewart  can  prove  thefe 
bold  pofitions,  then  indeed  has  Kant  loft  all  claim  to  ori¬ 
ginality  ;  England  will  have  gained  the  glory  of  the  difeo¬ 
very  that  has  been  falfely  attributed  to  Germany;  and 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  late  Profeffor  of  Moral  Philofophy 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  the  high  honour  of  hav¬ 
ing  firft  brought  this  difeovery  to  light  !  Cudworth’s  works, 
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as  Mr.  Stewart  informs  us,  were  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
Dr.  Mofheim;  and,  as  he  further  ftates,  in  page  147  of 
his  Differtation,  Part  II.  could  not  fail  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  German  fcholar.  It  may  therefore  be  poffible 
that  Kant’s  Critic  is  a  plagiarifm.  The  adjuftment  of 
this  point,  however,  I  leave  to  the  learned  author  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  difeovery  that  reflects  fo  much 
honour  on  England!  It  is  about  150  years  fince  Cud¬ 
worth  flouriffied;  it  is  therefore  no  compliment  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  that  her  philofophers  have  fullered  difeoveries  of 
fuch  vaft  importance  to  the  human  race  to  lie  dormant 
for  fo  long  a  period,  and  at  laft  only  to  be  brought  to 
light,  becaufe  a  high  German  quack  has  appropriated 
them  to  himfelf  under  the  deep  dijguije  of  a  new  phrafeo- 
logy !  It  is  this  that  feems  to  have  impreffed  itfelf  on 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Stewart,  when  he  w’rote  the  following 
paragraph  in  his  Differt.  Part  I.  page  66.  “  In  the  profe- 

cution  of  his  very  able  argument,  Cudworth  difplays  a 
rich  ftore  of  enlightened  and  choice  erudition,  penetrated 
throughout  with  a  peculiar  vein  of  fobered  and  fubdued 
Platonifm,  from  whence  fome  German fyflems,  which  have 
attradfed  no  fmall  notice  in  our  times,  will  be  found, 
when  ftripped  of  their  deep  neological  dijguije,  to  have 
borrowed  their  moft  valuable  materials.” 

If  one  iota  of  the  whole  of  this  pretended  difeovery  be 
true,  then  indeed  is  Mr.  Stewart  the  moft  extraordinary 
philofopher  that  ever  took  pen  in  hand  to  inftruct  man¬ 
kind.  For,  fo  far  from  availing  himfelf  of  the  labours  of 
his  enlightened  and  erudite  predecefl’or  Cudworth,  more 
than  a  century,  as  he  informs  us,  after  the  “  Analyfis  of 
the  Mental  Powers' '  was  accomplifhed  by  this  great  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Hobbes,  Mr.  Stewart,  inftead  of  profiting  by  the 
difeovery  of  his  renowned  predeceffor,  quietly  fits  down 
to  perform  the  fame  tajk  over  again  himfelf !  Is  not  this  the 
moft  aftcnifhing  perverfion  of  talent  ever  recorded  ?  How 
much  more  beneficial  to  mankind  would  it  have  been,  for 
Mr.  Stewart  to  have  promulgated  this  vaft  difeovery  fome 
thirty  years  ago,  that  his  contemporaries  might  have  pro¬ 
fited  by  it,  inftead  of  publifhing  his  own  “  Elements  of  the 
Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  which  has  gone  through 
fix  editions,  certainly  without  any  very  beneficial  refult. 
In  an  ad  vertifement  to  this  work,  dated  College  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  March  13,  1792,  Mr.  Stewart  ftates  that,  “Some 
additional  chapters  are  ftill  wanting  to  complete  the  Ana- 
lyfis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers.'l  What?  complete  that 
which  Cudworth  had  accomplifhed  more  than  a  century 
ago!  Again,  in  the  advertifement  to  his  elegant  volume 
of  Effays  published  in  1810,  Mr.  Stewart  fays,  “I  have 
not,  however,  abandoned  the  defign  which  I  ventured 
to  announce  eighteen  years  ago,  and  in  the  execution  of 
which  I  have  already  made  fome  progrefs.”  This  affords 
a  clear  proof  that  he  is  ftill  labouring  to  perform  that 
which  he  has  fo  roundly  ftated  to  have  been  accomplifhed 
by  the  immortal  Cudworth  !  Why  Mr.  Stewart  fhould  la¬ 
bour  fo  hard  to  deprive  Kant  of  every  other  merit  as  w'eli 
as  that  of  originality,  it  is  not  indeed  veryeafy  to  divine. 
Thirty  years  have  elapfed  fince  Mr.  Stewart  made  his  firft 
promife  to  complete  the  “  Analyfis  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers,"  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  conceive  that  he  lias 
advanced  a  fingle  ftep  in  this  undertaking.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  the  Philofophy  of  Mind,  which  has  always 
been  his  favourite  purfuit,  if  he  had  adted  towards  Cud¬ 
worth  as  he  accufes  Kant  of  having  done  !  In  that  cafe 
England  might  have  vied  with  Germany  in  the  poffeffion 
of  a  “Complete  and  Permanent  Science  of  Me¬ 
taphysics.”  [A  concil’e  account  of  this  German  Syftem 
of  Metaphysics  may  be  feen  in  this  Encyclopaedia,  vol. 
xv.  p.  198.]  The  praife  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  fo  freely  la- 
vifhed  upon  Cudworth  feems  to  me  to  be  a  little  infincere. 
For,  in  his  Elements,  page  2,  fpeaking  of  the  prejudice 
which  is  commonly  entertained  againft  metaphylical  fpe- 
culations,  he  fays,  “  To  this  circumftanceis  probably  to 
be  aferibed  the  little  progrefs  which  has  hitherto  been  made  in 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind;  a  fcience  fo 
interelfing  in  its  nature,  and  fo  important  in  its  applica- 
K  k  tions. 
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tions,  that  it  could  fcarcely  have  failed,  in  thefe  inquifi- 
tive  and  enlightened  times,  to  have  excited  a  very  general 
attention.”  If  Cudworth’s  works  really  contained  all  the 
valuable  information  that  Mr.  Stewart  feerns  to  attribute 
to  them,  I  wonder  he  has  not  availed  himfelf  of  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages,  inftead  of  amufing  the  public  with  vague  and 
uncertain  knowledge  regardingthe  who\e  fcience  of  Mind. 
In  page  98  of  the  fame  work,  Mr.  Stewart  lays  ;  “  With 
refpedt  to  the  general  queftion,  Whether  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  ultimately  traced  from  our  fenfations  ?  I 
fliall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that  the  opinion  we  form 
concerning  it,  is  of  much  lefs  confequence  than  is  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed.  That  the  mind-  cannot,  without  the 
grofleft  abfurdity,  be  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  receptacle 
which  is  gradually  furnilhed  from  without  by  materials 
introduced  by  the  channel  of  the  fenfes,  I  have  already 
faewn  at  fufficient  length.”  Am  I  to  underftand  that 
this  abl'urd  notion,  as  it  is  called,  that  the  mind  is  a  recep¬ 
tacle  to  beafrefted  from  without,  is  taken  from  Cud  worth, 
or  that  it  is  Mr.  Stewart’s  own  ?  This  I  can  pofitively 
affirm,  that  it  conftitutes  the  very  foundation  of  Kant’s 
fyftem. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  give  my  aflent  to  the  pofition 
fo  boldly  afierted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that  the  Critic  of  Pare 
jReafon,  when  ftripped  of  its  neological  difguife,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  works  of  Cudworth  ;  nor  will  I  ever  give 
credence  to  this  ftatement,  until  Mr.  Stewart  points  out 
the  page  in  which  that  author  has  laid  down  Kant’s 
twelve  Categories,  his  fix  Ideas  of  Reafon,  and  the  elemen¬ 
tary  parts  of  the  Sensitive  Faculty,  Time  and  Space. 
Until  this  is  done,  I  muft  be  excufed  for  believing,  that 
Kant  is  fully  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  originality. 

Mr.  Stewart  then  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that,  however 
new  Hume’s  Theory  of  Cavfation  might  have  appeared  to 
Kant,  it  is  fundamentally  the  fame  with  that  of  Male- 
branche,  and  of  a  variety  of  other  old  writers,  both  French 
and  Englifh.  It  is  really  very  ingenious  of  this  learned 
fcholar  to  make  fuch  ufelefs  difcoveries,  to  fay  nothing 
v/orfe  of  them.  He  informs  us  alfo  that  he  has  made  a 
Hill  more  notable  difcovery  ;  namely,  that  “  large  unpub- 
lijhed  manvfcripts  of  Dr.  Cudworth  are  depofitcd  in  the  Bri- 
tijh  Mufeum."  If  I  may  venture  to  judge  of  their  value 
by  the  extraft  from  the  other  works  of  this  author  with 
which  Mr.  Stewart  has  favoured  us  in  page  153  of  his 
Diflertation,  Part  II.  which  he  conceives  to  bear  fo 
llrongly  on  the  point  in  queftion,  and  which  he  Hates  to 
be  “ precifely  the  language  of  the  German  fchoolf  I  [hould 
exclaim.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  there  let  them  remain  ! 

As  a  proof  of  his  aflertion  that  Kant’s  fyfiem  is  funda¬ 
mentally  the  fame  as  that  of  Malebranche,  and  a  variety  of 
other  old  writers;  Mr.  Stewart  quotes  moH  liberally  from 
Dr.  Wiilich’s  Elements,  (which  fee,)  page  10  to  14.  I 
have  rather  chofen  to  refer  the  reader  to  this  little  work 
of  the  doctor's,  becaufe  Mr.  Stewart  has  omitted  fomany 
paflages  in  the  extracts  he  has  made  from  it,  that  appear 
to  me  to  be  important.  I  had  another  reafon  for  this 
reference;  that  it  would  afford  the  opportunity  of  in- 
Hituting  a  comparifon  with  the  tranfiation  I  have  made 
from  the  fame  German  original.  Thefe  tranfiations  are 
made  from  the  preface  of  “  Kant’s  Prologomena  to  all  fu¬ 
ture  Metaphyfics This  work  appeared  two  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reason  and 
was  written  with  a  view  to  obviate  hally  objections  to 
his  Syfiem,  and  to  prevent  its  being  finally  condemned  even 
before  it  was  known.  The  tranfiation  I  have  attempted 
from  this  excellent  work,  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Metaphysics,  vol.  xv.  page  209  et  feq.  and  will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  of  the  fidelity  of  thefe  two  verfions. 

It  appears  to  me,  I  muH  confefs,  that  Mr.  Stewart  has 
completely  failed  in  efiabliftiing  his  pofition  from  the 
proofs  he  has  adduced;  and  his  continued  efforts  to 
deprive  Kant  of  “  a  claim  to  the  fiightefi  originality ,”  are, 
in  my  opinion,  equally  unfuccefsful.  The  additional 
attack  on  Kant’s  originality  made  by  this  author,  he  pre¬ 
fumes  he  has  jufiified  by  the  following  quotation  from 


Dr.  Cudworth’s  work  on  “  Immutable  Morality,”  pub- 
liflied  more  than  a  century  ago.  (Difiert.  Part  II.  page 
153.)  “That  there  are  fome  ideas  of  the  Mind,  which 
W'ere  not  damped  or  imprinted  upon  it  from  the  fenfible 
objefts  without,  and  therefore  muH  needs  arife  from  the 
innate  vigour  and  activity  of  the  mind  itfelf,  is  evident, 
Firft,  In  that  there  are  Ideas  of  fuch  things  as  are  neither 
affeCtions  of  bodies,  nor  could  be  imprinted  or  conveyed 
by  any  local  motions,  nor  can  be  pictured  at  all  by  the 
fancy  in  any  fenfible  colours;  fuch  as  are  the  ideas  of 
wifdom,  folly,  prudence,  imprudence,  knowledge,  ignorance, 
verity ,  fa/fity,  virtue,  vice,  honefiy,  dijlwnefiy,  jufiice, 
injufiice,  volition,  cogitation,  nay  of  fenfe  itfelf,  which  is  a 
fpecies  of  cogitation,  and  which  is  not  perceptible  by  any 
fenfe;  and  many  other  fuch-like  notions  as  include  fome- 
thing  of  cogitation  in  them,  or  refer  to  cogitative  beings 
only;  which  ideas  mult  needs  fpring  from  the  aCtive 
power  and  innate  fecundity  of  the  mind  itfelf,  becaufe  the 
corporeal  objeCts  of  fenfe  can  imprint  no  fuch  things 
upon  it.  Secondly,  In  that  there  are  many  relative  no¬ 
tions  and  ideas,  attributed  as  well  to  corporeal  as  incor¬ 
poreal  things,  that  proceed  wholly  from  the  activity  of 
the  mind  comparing  one  thing  with  another.  Such  as  are 
Cause,  Effect,  means,  end ,  order,  proportion,  fimilitude, 
(liffiniilitude,  equality,  inequality,  aptitude,  inaptitude, J’ym- 
metry,  afymmetry ,  whole  and  part,  genus  and  fpecies,  and 
the  like.”  Mr.  Stewart  then  obferves,  “  It  is  not  my  bu- 
finefs  at  prefent  to  enquire  into  the  folidity  of  the  doCtrine 
here  maintained.  I  would  only  wijh  to  be  informed  what 
additions  have  been  made  by  Kant  to  the  reply  given  to  Mr. 
Hume  by  our  Englijh  philofophers ;  and  to  direCl  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  readers  to  the  clofe  refemblance  between  this 
part  of  Kant’s  fyfiem,  and  the  argument  which  Cudworth 
oppofed  to  Hobbes  and  Gaifendi  confiderably  more  than  a 
century  ago.” 

I  willingly  ftep  forward  to  comply  with  the  wifli  of  this 
moft  erudite  fcholar,  to  Hate  what  additions  Kant  has 
made  to  Hume’s  doubts,  and  to  the  replies  given  to  them 
by  our  Englifii  philofophers.  But  how  Mr.  Stewart  can 
poffibly  find  any  refemblance  between  the  preceding  jar¬ 
gon,  quoted  from  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  Kant’s  “  Critic  of 
Pure  Reafon ,”  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his  inability 
to  read  the  “  barbarous  Latin  tranfiation  of  this  work,  and 
his  utter  ignorance  of  the  German  original /”  It  affords  me 
infinite  delight  to  have  another  opportunity,  in  obedience 
to  Mr.  Stewart’s  wifli,  of  laying  before  the  reader  a  concile 
view  of  Kant’s  Analyfis  of  the  Human  Mind.  This  great 
metaphyfician  acknowledges  that  Hume  firff  roufed  him 
from  his  dogmatical  [lumbers  by  his  inveffigation  of  the 
Angle  idea  of  CauJ'e  and  Effett,  and  by  his  challenge  to 
Reafon  to  (how  upon  what  ground  this  idea,  though  it  is 
not  derived  from  experience,  is  ftill- univerfally  and  neccf- 
fari/y  applied  to  all  the  objedts  of  experience  ?  It  was 
this  thought  that  ffruck  Kant,  and  occupied  his  deepeff 
reflexion.  He  perceived,  as  well  as  Hume,  that  the 
notion  of  Caufe  and  Effiett,  differs  eflentially  from  all  the 
notions  which  are  derived  from  experience;  as,  for  in- 
ffance,  blue,  red,  yellow,  fyc.  of  neither  of  which  could  it 
be  faid,  that  they  were  indifpenfably  nccefiary  to  the  fub- 
fiffence  of  Nature  :  for,  if  all  our  trees,  and  indeed  the 
whole  face  of  vegetation,  were  white,  this  accidental 
circumftance  would  not  annihilate  nature  altogether. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  annul  the  notion  of  Caufe 
and  EffeCl,  what  becomes  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature? 
It  is  evident  that  nature  itfelf  muft  ceafie  to  exift.  Hume 
had  (hown  great  fagacity  in  difeovering  the  cjfenlial differ¬ 
ence  between  this  notion  and  all  the  ordinary  notions 
derived  from  experience  ;  but,  being  unable  to  extricate 
himfelf  from  the  difficulty  in  which  he  was  involved,  lie 
determined  that  this  notion  was  a  baftard  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation;  thus  all  his  penetrating  acutenefs,  with  regard 
to  any  improvement  in  the  fcience  of  Mind,  was  thrown 
away,  and  Hume  himfelf  in  confequence  became  a  con¬ 
firmed  fceptic. 

Kant,  however,  refumed  the  inveftigation  regarding 
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Caufeand  EffeB;  and  foon  difcovered  the  reafon  of  Hume’s 
difficulty.  He  perceived  that  this  was  by  no  means  the 
only  notion  that  had  every  appearance  of  being  derived 
from  experience,  but  in  reality  was  not  fo  derived.  He 
further  difcovered  a  criterion  by  which  to  fearch  after  all 
fuch  notions.  This  criterion  was,  that  they  mull  poffefs 
abfolute  neceffity  and  univerfality.  With  this  guide  to 
affift  him  in  his  fearch,  he  was  enabled  with  great  facility, 
to  collect  thefe  peculiar  notions  from  the  mafs  of  our 
ordinary  knowledge  5  for  whatever  was  accidental  or 
contingent,  as  hard,  foft,  thick,  thin,  &c.  he  threw  away, 
and  referved  only  thofe  notions  which  pofTeffed  the  qua¬ 
lities  above  mentioned.  Having  now  before  him  a  col- 
ledlion  of  thefe  peculiar  notions,  he  proceeded  to  arrange 
them  under  their  different  claffes ;  and  thus  it  was  that 
hefucceeded  in  the  aftonilhing  difcovery  of  the  complete 
“  Analyfis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers .”  Of  the  merit  of 
this  dii'covery,  Mr.  Stewart  has  laboured  very  hard  to 
deprive  Kant ;  and  he  feems  perfedtly  indifferent  upon 
whom  he  bellows  it,  fo  long  as  he  robs  Kant  of  this  honour! 
Sometimes  he  appears  inclined  to  confer  it  on  Cudworth  ; 
at  others  on  Malebranche,  or  in  fadl  any  of  the  old  wri¬ 
ters,  no  matter  whom;  for  in  page  150  of  his  Differt. 
Part  II.  fpeaking  of  Hume’s  Theory  of  Canfalion,  he  fays: 

“  How  new  foever  it  may  have  appeared  to  Kant,  it  is 
fundamentally  the  fame  with  that  of  Malebranche,  and  a 
variety  of  other  old  writers,  both  French  and  Englifh.’’ 
The  truth  is,  that  Hume’s  view  of  this  Category  of  the 
Mind  was  new,  but  his  antagonifts  miffed  the  improve¬ 
ment  that  might  have  refulted  from  aflifting  Hume  out 
of  his  difficulty,  had  they  been  able  to  do  it  ;  inftead  of 
which,  they  preferred  the  talk  of  fairly  writing  him  down. 
In  defiance  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  affertions,  I  will  venture  to 
maintain  with  Kant,  that  Hume  had fallenupon  an  entirely 
new  thought,  in  diftindtly  feparating  this  peculiar  notion 
from  the  general  mafs  of  our  knowledge.  I  really  wonder 
that  Mr.  Stewart  is  content  to  go  back  only  one  century 
to  fix  the  honour  of  the  complete  Analyfis  of  the  Mental 
Powers.  Would  it  not  have  had  a  much  finer  eft’edl,  if  he 
had  at  once  travelled  back  two  thoufand  years,  and  given 
the  honour  to  Ariftotle;  becaufe  he  really  made  an 
attempt,  well  worthy  fo  acute  a  philofopher  to  fubjedt  all 
nature  to  his  Categories.  This  great  Grecian,  however, 
had  puzzled  himfelf  by  introducing  into  his  Categories 
the  notions  of  Quando,  Ubi,  Situs,  which  arofe  from  his 
having  no  fixed  principle  in  his  fearch ;  whereas  Kant, 
having  eftabMied  the  elementary  parts  of  Senfe,  Time  and 
Space,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  metaphyfical  career, 
was  not  perplexed  by  the  introdudlion  of  notions  which 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  genuine  Categories.  Arifto- 
tle’s  ten  Categories  have  remained  fo  long  on  record,  that 
the  merit  of  the  illuftrious  individual  whole  penetration 
has  perfected  the  talk  which  the  Stagyrite  had  commenced, 
mull  be  obvious  to  all  the  world.  The  reader  will  find  a 
comparative  view  of  the  Categories  of  thefe  two  great  men 
given  in  vol.  xv.  page  203,  of  this  Encyclopaedia  ;  where 
the  failure  of  thofe  of  Ariftotle  is  made  quite  apparent, 
and  the  abfolute  completenefs  of  thofe  of  Kant  is  demon- 
ftrated. 

When  Kant  had  diftributed  the  notions  he  had  thus 
colledted  under  their  proper  heads,  he  found  he  was  in 
poffeffion  of  a  complete  Analyfis  of  the  Human  Mind. 
Kant’s  analyfis  is  as  follows — The  human  Mind  is  divifi- 
ble  into  three  primitive  and  original  faculties,  Sense, 
Understanding,  and  Reason.  Senfe  is  a  Paffive  Fa¬ 
culty  which  receives  the  matter  of  Knowledge;  Under- 
ftanding  is  an  ABive  Faculty  that  gives  a form  to  the  matter 
received  by  means  of  its  twelve  A<5li vities,  or  Categories  ; 
and  Reafon  is  an  ABive  Faculty,  free  from  Time  and  Space, 
that  is  divifible  into  Theoretical  and  Pradtical.  Theore¬ 
tical  Reafon,  by  virtue  of  its  fix  Ideas,  llrives  after  the 
greateft  fyftematic  unity  or  connexion  of  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  ;  while  Practical  Reafon  exerts  itfelf  to  produce  the 
greateft  unity  among  our  defires.  Thefe  notions  of  Kant, 


when  exhibited  in  a  Map  or  Table  of  the  Human  Mind, 
are  as  follows : 

SENSE. 

A  Receptivity  or  Paffive  Faculty,  divided  into  two 
parts. 


~A._ 


Internal  Senfe, 
or 

Time, 

which  receives  a 
Variety 
in  fucceffion. 


External  Senfe, 
or 

Space, 

which  receives  a 
Variety 
that  co-exifts. 


UNDERSTANDING. 

A  Spontaneity,  or  ABive  Faculty,  which  produces 
Form  or  Unity  by  connedling  Time  and  Space  accord¬ 
ing  to 

The  Categories  of 

Quantity.  Quality.  Relation.  Modality. 

Unity,  Reality,  Subftance  and  Accident,  Poffibility, 

Multitude,  Negation,  Caufe  and  Effect,  Exiftence, 

Totality.  Limitation.  Adtion  and  Re-Adtion.  Neceffity. 

REASON. 

A  Spontaneity,  free  from  Time  and  Space,  which 
connects  the  Categories  into  the  Ideas  of 
Abfolute  Abfolute  Abfolute  Abfolute 

Totality.  Limitation.  Subftance,  Neceffity. 

Abfolute 

Caufe, 

Abfolute 

Concurrence. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  Nature,  it  becomes  quite 
evident,  that  there  are  only  two  general  varieties  which 
contain  the  immenfe  number  of  objedls  by  which  we  are 
furrounded.  In  other  words,  the  parts  of  every  objedl  in 
nature  mull  neceffarily  conform  to  one  or  other  of  thefe 
varieties  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  parts  of  every  objedl  mull  be 
either  co-exijlent  or  fucceffive  ;  for  where  can  you  find  an 
objedl  that  polfeffes  neither  of  thefe  properties?  no  fuch 
objedl  is  to  be  met  with.  In  all  bodies  the  parts  lie  one 
without  and  near  another  ;  but  there  are  objedls  whofe  parts 
never  lie  one  near  another,  but  all  follow  one  after  ano¬ 
ther  in  ftridt  fucceffion  ;  as  for  example,  Sound,  & c.  Now, 
however  remarkable  it  may  appear,  it  is  neverthelefs  a 
fadl,  that  all  the  matter  that  compofes  this  immenfe  uni- 
verfe  is  ftridtly  of  this  nature,  for  it  either  confifts  of  parts 
that  remain  permanently  one  by  the  fide  of  the  other ,  orelfe 
are  conftantly  following  each  other. 

Upon  a  clofe  examination  into  the  nature  of  Space,  we 
find  that  it  confifts  of  a  variety  of.  parts  which  perma¬ 
nently  lie  one  near  another;  but  this  is  precifely  the  na¬ 
ture  of  all  the  J'ubftances  in  the  world,  which  may  be 
called  external,  becaufe  they  are  out  of  each  other,  and 
occupy  a  different  point  of  fpace  from  that  in  which  we 
exill.  If  we  minutely  inveftigate  the  nature  of  Time,  we 
find  that  it  confifts  of  a  variety  of  parts  that  are  in  ftridl 
fucceffion;  but  this  is  precifely  the  nature  of  all  the  efffeBs 
in  the  world.  Now,  as  our  thoughts  are  evidently  eff'eBs 
of  the  mind,  and  muftbefaid  to  be  in  the  mind;  and  as  all 
the  effeBs  in  the  world  aflimilate  themfelves  to  our  thoughts 
in  poffeffing  the  property  of  fucceffion ;  we  may,  by  way 
of  diftindlion,  call  them  internal.  Reprefentatives  of  all 
the  fubftances  which  fill  fpace,  fo  long  as  they  are  prefent, 
and  affedt  our  fenfes,  may  be  called  Intuitions  ;  for  we 
have  an  intuitive  or  immediate  knowledge  of  them,  that  re¬ 
quires  no  adl  of  reafoning,  but  is  at  once  equally  good  for 
the  king,  the  peafant,  and  the  philofopher.  As  however 
thefe  intuitions  occupy  another  part  of  fpace  from  that 
■which  we  fill,  they  may  be  called  External  Intuitions. 
Reprefentations  of  all  the  effedls  in  the  world,  fuch  as 
emotions,  actions,  or  paffions,  in  man,  or  the  effedls  arifing 
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from  external  fubflances,  as  for  indance  the  report  of  a 
gun  ;  all  of  which,  as  they  are  mere  feelings  or  alterations 
in  the  (late  of  the  fentient  being,  cannot  be  faid  to  fill  up 
any J'pace,  fo  as  to  form  a  breadth  or  plane,  but  mult  be 
driftly  confidered  as  in  time  only,  and  to  have  all  their 
minuted  parts  clofely  following  one  after  another.  Thefe 
by  way  of  didinftion  may  be  called  Internal  Intui¬ 
tions  while  they  are  acting  upon  our  fenfes ;  becaufe 
they  only  inform  us  of  the  date  of  our  own  Mind. 
Hence  whatever  affefts  our  fenfes  in  any  way,  while  it  is 
prefent  and  adding  upon  us,  may  well  be  called  Intuition, 
or  immediate  Knowledge,  and  readily  admits  of  the  divi- 
iion  into  external  and  internal;  the  former  acquaint s  us 
with  the  exidence  of  things  in  Space,  and  the  latter  with 
the  exidence  of  thofe  effefts  which  are  in  Time  only. 

Now,  however  remarkable  it  may  appear,  nothing  is 
more  . true  than  that,  whenever  we  refer  even  in  our 
thoughts  to  matter,  we  can  never  confider  it  othe'rwife 
than  as  a  collect  ion  of  parts  either  co-exifent  or  fuccefjive, 
and  no  other  way  is  podibie  ;  therefore  there  are  only  two 
general  varieties  in  all  nature:  and  all  the  beautiful  har¬ 
mony  and  variety  of  the  furrounding  world  are  abfo- 
lutely  compofed  of  thefe  two  only  podibie  varieties.  The 
quedion  then  very  naturally  occurs,  Does  Nature  pof- 
fefs  thefe  qualities  intrinfically  and  independent  of  our 
mind,  or  does  the  mind  by  a  peculiar  condruftion  fird 
imprefs  thefe  varieties  on  nature,  and  then  deceive  itfelf 
by  imagining  it  has  difcovered  them  in  nature  ?  This  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  refolved  the  moment  we  fubditute  the  word 
Sensation  for  all  our  external  and  internal  Intuitions. 
For  all  the  knowledge  we  can  podibly  derive  from  exter¬ 
nal  things  and  their  effefts,  can  be  nothing  but  Jevfation, 
however  we  m3y  amufe  ourfelves  by  fancying  otherwife. 
In  point  of  faft,  a  fenfation  can  only  exid  in  a  fentient 
being;  and  we  can  never  arrive  at  any  other  knowledge 
of  external  things  than  is  given  to  us  through  the  medium 
of  our  Sensations. 

Having  now  refolved  all  external  and  internal  Intui¬ 
tions  into  Senfations,  u'e  may  with  equal  propriety  apply 
the  name  of  Phenomena,  or  appearances,  to  them  ;  and 
fay  of  Nature,  or  the  external  world,  that  it  is  only  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Phenomena,  or  appearances,  which  drike  our 
fenfes  and  exid  in  the  mind  alone  ;  hence  alfo  the  two  ge¬ 
neral  varieties,  Time  and  Space,  can  exid  no-where  but 
in  the  mind.  We  mud  not  however  fuppofe  that  this  in 
any  manner  leads  to  Idealifm;  for  it  is  mod  certain  that 
in  all  this  procedure  the  mind  is  passive,  and  is  afted 
upon  by  fomething  different  from  itfelf,  and  which  it 
does  not  create  ;  namely,  that  which  produces  Senfution  : 
and,  from  the  happy  difcovery  that  Time  and  Space  really 
are  the  two  Receptivities  of  the  Senfitive  Faculty,  we  are 
enabled  to  fay  that  this  fomething  is  out  of  Time  and  Space, 
and  may  be  called  the  Noumenon,  or  Caufe  of  the  Phe¬ 
nomena,  or  the  thing  in  itfelf  independent  of  the  mind. 
'Thus,  while  the  fame  caufes  produce  the  fame  effeCls,  Na¬ 
ture  will  be  as  permanent  and  unchanged  as  it  is  at  pre¬ 
fent,  and  the  external  world  completely  fecured. 

We  have  now  (hown  the  necelfity  of  the  mind’s  pof- 
feding  a  Receptivity,  or  pa  (five  faculty,  in  order  that 
it  may  receive  impredlons,  or  be  affefted  by  fomething 
external,  and  different  from  itfelf ;  which  afts  upon  it, 
and  produces  the  effeCl  wdiich  we  call  matter  or fenfation. 
The  matter  thus  produced  mud  be  in  Time  and  Space; 
and,  while  it  is  prefent  to  our  fenfes,  may  be  called  In¬ 
tuition,  or  immediate  knowledge.  When  we  analyze 
this  matter ,  we  find  it  to  confift  of  parts  that  either  lie 
one  near  another,  i.  e.  are  co-exiftent,  or  follow  one  after 
another,  i.  e.  are  fucceffive.  However  much  we  may  in- 
veltigate  the  matter  that  composes  the  univerfe,  we  (hall 
always  find  it  impreffed  with  thefe  properties.  When  an 
architeft  condrufts  a  building,  an  artift  paints  a  picture, 
or  a  (latuary  carves  a  figure,  he  does  nothing  but  occupy 
himfelf  with  intuitions  or J'enfations,  having  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  the  varieties,  or  matter,  as  above  defcribed.  No¬ 
thing  however  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  as  this 
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matter  is  not  created  by  the  mind,  it  mud  confequently 
be  given  to  it.  This  circumftance  it  is  that  completely 
fecures  to  us  the  reality  of  the  external  world,  and  guards 
it  from  all  the  attacks  of  Idealifm. 

The  faCt  being  now  eftablilhed  that  our  knowledge  of 
external  fubftances  is  nothing  but  Sensation,  and“rhat 
fenfation  cannot  exid  out  of  the  fentient  being;  it  follows 
ot  courfe,  that  the  power  of  being  affeCled  from  without 
mud  be  a  fundamental  power,  or,  in  other  words,  an  ef- 
fential,  original,  and  primitive,  Power  or  Faculty  of  the 
Mind.  And  fuch  indeed  is  the  paffive  faculty  We  deno¬ 
minate  SENSE,  which  has  two  modes  or  forms  of  being 
affeCled  ;  that  is,  either  by  a  variety  in  fucceffwn,  as  in 
Time,  or  by  a  variety  which  co-exifts,  as  in  Space.  But 
thefe  two  peculiar  modes  or  forms  of  receiving  are  always 
prefent  to  the  mind,  (for  they  are  the  very  elements  of 
the  fenfitive  faculty,)  and  may  therefore  be  called  Intui¬ 
tions  ;  but  certainly  not  fuch  as  are  given  from  without, 
and  are  in  their  nature  contingent.  Thefe  two  forms,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  effential  and  condituent  parts  of  the 
mind,  confequently  mud  be  always  prefent  to  it.  Hence 
they  are  abfolutely  neceffary  and  univeri’al  ;  and  on  this 
account  they  may  be  called  Pure  Intuitions. 

All  the  matter  of  which  the  world  is  compofed  being 
thus  accounted  for,  it  only  remains  to  (how  how  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  modified  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  produce  the  im- 
menfe  variety  of  forms  or  (hapes  that  conftitute  the  beau¬ 
tiful  arrangement  of  objefts  which  we  denominate  Na¬ 
ture.  That  the  mind  is  aCtive  no  one  who  reflects  for  a 
moment  will  doubt;  for  what  is  thinking  but  an  aCtion  of 
the  mind  ?  But  there  are  only  two  ways  of  being  aCtive  ; 
the  one  is  to  create  the  objefts  with  which  we  are  occu¬ 
pied,  both  as  to  matter  and  form;  and  the  other  is  merely 
to  join  and  feparate  the  matter  that  is  given  to  the  mind, 
and  thus  to  conditute  the  objects  that  prefent  themfelves 
to  it.  The  former  pofition,  however,  is  confeffedly  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  our  capacity,  and  belongs  to  the  Deity 
alone.  The  latter  then  mud  be  the  activity  which  the 
mind  exerts.  Now  as  the  mind  is  prefented  with  given 
matter,  nothing  remains  for  it  to  do  but  to  give  a  form 
to  this  matter.  Let  us  here  examine  how  the  mind  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  a  form  or  unity  to  the  given  matter. 

We  have  already  dated  that  the  Understanding  is  a 
Spontaneity  or  aCtive  faculty,  and  it  has  been  (hown  that  it 
is  abfurd  to  fay  the  mind  creates  the  objefts  of  furround¬ 
ing  nature.  What  then  is  the  fpecies  of  adivity  that  the 
Underfunding ,  or  intellect,  exerts  upon  this  given  matter, 
or  Senfation,  in  order  to  produce  that form  or  unity  of  the 
matter  which  we  denominate  an  objeft  of  Nature  ?  Let 
us  minutely  examine  the  objefts  of  Nature,  and  I  am 
firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  mod  fcrupulous  invedigator  of 
nature  will  admit,  that  all  the  objefts  which  compofe  our 
world  are  abfolutely  comprehended  under  the  twelve 
unities,  or  elementary  forms,  or  Categories ;  that  it  is  the 
efforts  of  thefe  twelve  activities  alone  that  can  even  ren¬ 
der  the  notion  of  an  objeft  of  nature  podibie  ;  and  that 
the  refult  of  the  joint  effort  of  thefe  twelve  aftivities  is 
for  this  reafon  called  the  objective  unity  of  the  Underfund¬ 
ing.  We  cannot  pretend  to  the  (lighted  knowledge  of 
any  objeft  whatever  that  is  not  comprehended  under  this 
objeftive  unity.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  tjje  fenfations 
by  which  our  pafivc  faculty  is  impreffed  are  elevated  into 
tiie  forms  and  //tapes  of  objefts  by  thefe  twelve  Aftivities, 
or  Categories,  which  wholly  and  entirely  conditute 
that  very  power  which  we  call  Understanding.  The 
following  procedure  takes  place  from  the  natural  con- 
druftion  of  the  mind,  and  even  without  our  being  con- 
fcious  of  the  faft:  namely,  when  the  Noumenon,  or  the 
thing  in  itfelf  (which  is  out  of  time  and  J’pace'),  afts  upon 
our  receptivity,  we  are  compelled  to  fay  we  are  in  a  date  of 
fenfation,  or,  in  other  words,  that  our  receptivity  is  affefted’. 
This  fenfation  is  immediately  modified  by  the  twelve  Clt- 
tegories,  or  by  the Underdanding  in  virtue  of  its  objeftive 
unity  ;  and  that  thing  arifes  which  we  denominate  an 
objeft  of  nature,  which,  in  drift  philofophical  language, 
4  (hould 
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fhould  be  termed  a  Phenomenon.  Eat  this  phenome¬ 
non,  whil sprefent,  we  have  already  failed  an  Intuition, 
agreeably  to  the  rule  that  one  word  may  be  fuMituted 
for  another  when  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  con¬ 
founded,  as  we  often  ufe  the  expreflion  the  Sun  rifes  or 
the  Sun  fets,  though  it  is  now  univerfally  known  that  the 
eftefif  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  our  Earth. 

We  have  thus  made  the  Understanding,  or  IntelleB, 
-by  virtue  of  its  Categories,  or  twelve  afifive  powers,  the 
author  of  all  the  beautiful,  regular,  and  varied,  forms  un¬ 
der  which  Nature  prefents  herfelf  to  us;  and  the  Sensi¬ 
tive  Faculty  the  receptacle,  or  (tore-houfe,  by  its  two 
modes  of  receiving  Time  and  Space,  the  foie  proprietor  of 
all  the  varied  matter  that  conftitutes  this  aftoniftiing  uni- 
verfe.  This  indeed  is  a  bold  theory ,  that  would  feem  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  common  fenfe  and  the  ordinary  appear¬ 
ances  of  things,  and  to  fupport  itfelf  by  reafoning  alone. 
So  indeed  was  the  theory  of  Copernicus,  which  flatly  con- 
tradifiled  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  warned  the  unfci- 
eatific  man  not  to  judge  from  what  he  faw  or  felt,  and 
told  him,  when  he  loudly  afle.verated  that  he  flood  ftill, 
that,  without  being  confcious  of  it,  he  was  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  56,000  miles  in  an  hour.  Thus  was  the  afto- 
nifhed  fpefitator  of  the  heavenly  bodies  compelled  to  give 
up  the  teftimony  of  his  own  fenfes  ;  and  for  what?  To 
fubftilute  in  its  place  reafonings  and  fyllogifms,  things 
of  Logic  that  are  fo  often  erroneous.  But  what  have  not 
three  centuries  done  for  the  theory  of  Copernicus,  which 
at  firfl  was  confldered  a  dangerous  herefy,  whofe  inventor 
was  thrown  into  prifon  ?  It  is  now  the  glory  and  boaft  of 
the  reafoning  faculty  of  man.  From  the  lights  thrown 
upon  this  theory  by  his  fucceflbrs  Kepler,  Galileo,  New¬ 
ton,  Herfchell,  and  numerous  other  commentators  both 
on  the  works  of  Nature  and  on  the  theory  of  this  great 
man,  it  is  now  evident  to  the  convifition  of  every  fchool- 
boy  !  Who  ever  now  hears  the  names  of  Tycho  or  Pto¬ 
lemy  ?  After  all,  what  has  this  great  aftronomer  effefited,? 
He  has  only  completed  the  ancient  theory  of  Pytha¬ 
goras. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  indulging  myfelf  in  running  the 
profpefitive  parallel  of  thefe  two  great  men.  Kant  is  the 
author  of  a  theory  equally  bold  with  that  of  Copernicus; 
and  if,  like  that,  it  thall  ftand  the  teft  of  ages,  the  revo¬ 
lution  it  will  efFefit  will  be  equally  glorious.  The  for¬ 
mer  caufed  that  to  move  with  inconceivable  velocity 
which  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  had  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  fcience  confldered  as  the  rnofl  immoveable 
of  bodies.  In  fa£t  he  turned  the  world  topfy  turvey. 
He,  however,  did  more  than  this;  for  he  fubftituted 
immutable  truth  for  long-ftanding  error.  Kant’s  theory 
lias  converted  all  the  folid  bodies  of  which  the  world  is 
compofed  into  mere  appearances,  which  were  looked  upon 
as  the  real  things  in  tliemjelves ;  and  informs  us,  that  all 
our  boafled  knowledge  of  the  mally  and  ponderous  fub- 
ftances  of  Nature  confifts  of  .mere  forms  which  the  Un- 
derftanding,  by  means  of  its  Categories,  has  given  to  the 
fenfations  which  have  been  received  in  the  fenfitive  faculty, 
or  in  Time  and  Space.  Yet  the  world  ftands  as  ftill  as 
before,  and  the  fubftances  are  as  folid  as  ever!  The 
happy  refult  of  both  theories  has  been  the  fubftitution  of 
Truth  for  Error,  without  in  the  leaft  deforming  the 
beautiful  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  nature.  The 
practical  advantages  of  the  Copernican  fyftem  are  immenfe: 
they  afford  the  means  of  afcertaining  with  the  greateft 
accuracy  the  fituation  of  newly-difcovered  countries 
upon  our  globe,  by  determining  their  longitude  with  pre- 
cifion,  and  ferve  alfo  to  guide  the  mariner  in  his  tracklefs 
path  through  the  wide  ocean,  whether  his  objefit  be  to 
Speculate  on  improvements  in  navigation,  to  promote  the 
puTpofes  of  fcience,  or  thofe  of  commerce.  The  prafiti- 
cal  advantages  of  the  Kantefian  fyftem  are  alfo  immenfe. 
They  ferve  in  fa  fit  as  a  chajt  and  compafs  to  guide  the 
fcientific  enquirer  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
numerous  and  ever-varying  fenfations  by  which  the  fen- 
tient  being  is  perpetually  impreifed.  They  fupprefs  every 
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fymptom  of  fuperftition,  and  lead  in  the  moll  direfit  and 
unfophiftrcated  manner  to  the  Godhead  !  They  prove 
religion  to  be  the  duty  of  man  ;  and  furnifh  a  fure  guide 
to  condufit  us  lately  through  the  tempefts  of  the  paftions 
that  conftantly  befet  us,  in  this,  our  voyage  of  probation, 
to  that  blifsful  country,  where  we  fliall  be  more  than  com- 
penfated  for  the  temporary  fufterings  we  may  have  here 
experienced.  They  open  to  us  the  profpefil  of  another 
life,  where  no  difproportion  between  Virtue  and  Happi¬ 
ness  will  exift,  and  where  a  perfeft  agreement  between 
worth  and. felicity  will  prevail. 

The  Copernican  fyftem  has  finally  rooted  out  all  the 
fpurious  theories  that  were  invented  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  theuniverfe;  thus  the  fyftem  of  vortices 
has  given  way  to  the  immutable  law  of  gravitation.  The 
Kantefian  fyftem  has  given  the  death-blow  to  all  fpecula- 
tive  arguments  that  were  employed  prior  to  the  difcovery 
of  Transcendental  Philosophy  in  the  elucidation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe;  and  has  finally  eradi¬ 
cated  the  four  celebrated  fophifms,  MaterialiJ'm ,  Idealifn, 
Spiritualifm,  and  Scepticifm ;  upon  the  ruins  of  which  it 
has  ere  filed  Criticism,  or  the  only  true  philofophy.  By 
the  ftrong  lights  thrown  upon  this  theory  by  Kant’s  fuc- 
ceffors,  Beck,  Reinhold.,  Nitfch,  Snell,  &c,  the  latter  of 
whom  has  afilually  re-modelled  the  fciences  upon  this 
immutable  foundation,  and  by  his  popular  ftyle  has  fitted 
it  for  general  adoption  ;  it  is  now  made  evident  to  the  con- 
viftion  of  every  fchool-boy!  We  muft  not  therefore  be 
furprifed  to  receive  from  every  tyro  a  folution  of  St. 
Auguftin’s  celebrated  contradiction,  Quid  fit  Tempus,  Ji 
nemo  queer  at  a  me,J'vio;  fi  quis  interroget,  neficio ?  Like  the 
young  Undent  in  aftronomy,  he  only  wonders  how  his 
predecefl'ors  could  be  fo  ignorant.  If  Urban  VIII.  perfe- 
cuted  Copernicus  for  his  difcovery,  here  alfo  the  parallel 
holds  good.  Frederic  of  Pruflia  required  Kant  either  to 
difavow  bis  fyftem,  or  fuft’er  baniflvment  from  his  native 
land;  when  our  philofopher  made  the  following  reply: 
“  His  majefty  may  difpofe  of  me  as  he  pleafes ;  but  he 
cannot  compel  me  to  difavowqmy  own  confidence,  and 
what  I  believe  to  be  Truth.”  This  anfwer  procured  a 
remiffion  of  the  fentence.  After  all,  what  has  this  great 
metaphyfician  effefited  ?  why  he  has  only  completed  the 
ancient  theory  of  Ariftotle,  or,  if  you  will,  of  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans.  Is  there  then  no  honour,  no  glory,  no  renown, 
due  to  individuals  whofe  patient  fearch,  and  penetrating 
infight  into  the  nature  of  the  furrounding  phenomena, 
has  enabled  them  to  complete,  from  the  mereft  hints  of 
tliefe  godlike  ancients,  Systems  whofe  prafitical  utility  is 
more  than  commenfurate  to  the  vaftnefs  of  this  difcovery  ! 
Should  we  not  rather  regret  the  feeblenefs  of  language 
when  we  attempt  to  do  j uftice  to  fucb  tranfeendent  talent ! 
And  yet  the  latter  of  thefe  diftinguiflied  theorifts  is  the 
man  of  all  others,  whom  Mr,  Stewart  is  making  every 
effort  to  write  down  !  Let  me  tell  that  gentleman,  that,, 
as  he  has  attacked  no  one  fundamental  part  of  the  theory, 
his  efforts  will  not  only  difappoint  his  readers,  but  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  contrary  eftefit  to  that  which  he  willies. 
For  they  will  induce  every  one  who  is  not  willing  to  be 
tamely  lead  by  his  author,  to  feek  the  means  of  judging 
for  himfelf,  and  thus  enable  him  to  difeover  the  artifices 
that  have  been  ufed  to  deceive  him,  and  to  ftifle  truth, 
which  muft,  however,  eventually  prevail  ! 

Before  we  entered  upon  this  digrefiion,  we  w’ere  exa¬ 
mining,  with  fcrupulous  nicety,  the  nature  of  the  fur¬ 
rounding  phenomena,  and  endeavouring  to  difeover  if  i£ 
is  really  a  fafil  that  they  all  conform  to  the  twelve  Catego¬ 
ries  ;  and  if  it  is  equally  a  faff  that  whatever  cannot  be 
arranged  under  thefe  twelve  notions  can  never  become 
an  objefit  of  our  knowledge.  As  we  can  know  powers 
only  by  their  effefits,  and  as  our  knowledge  of  external 
things  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  operations  of  the 
mind  upon  the  fenfations  impreff'ed  on  the  fentient  being, 
all  we  have  to  do,  is  carefully  to  examine  into  the  nature 
of  the  immenfe  variety  of  fenfations  with  which  we  are 
conftantly  imprefled.  Perhaps,  then,  to  ouraftonifliment 
LI  we 
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we  may  find,  that  the  mind  itfelf,  by  virtue  of  its  Cate¬ 
gories,  is  not  only  the  real  author  of  the  laws  of  nature 
which  govern  the  phenomena,  but  actually  the  author  of 
nature  itfelf,  as  well  with  regard  to  its  beautiful  and  har¬ 
monious  unities,  forms,  or  fhapes,  as  to  its  lading  and 
fubftantial  appearance,  and  indeed  even  to  its  decay  and 
regeneration. 

We  have  already  proved  that  every  objedt  of  nature 
muftconfift  of  a  variety,  or  matter,  and  that  this  matter 
mud  be  given  to  the  mind  from  without;  confequently, 
if  the  mind  is  to  be  adtive  with  regard  to  this  given 
matter,  it  can  only  be  in  giving  to  it  a  form  or  unity. 
Now,  according  to  cur  definition  of  the  Understanding, 
or  Intellect,  it  confifts  of  twelve  A<5li vities,  named  after 
A ri i\ot\e  Categories-,  and,  if  there  were  no  matter,  or  variety 
of  parts,  given  to  this  faculty,  in  what  way  could  it  be 
adtive?  To  create  we  have  proved  is  beyond  human  ca¬ 
pacity;  then  its  adlion  mud  confilt  in  connexion;  and 
this  is  really  the  fadt.  The  Understanding  connects  the 
Scnfations,  or  matter  received,  by  Senfe.  When  Senfe  is 
affedted,  Under (landing  immediately  arranges  thefe  affec¬ 
tions  under  the  foul-  claffes  to  which  its  own  Categories 
belong:  for  inftance,  if  we  are  affedted  from  without,  we 
are  compelled  to  fay  that,  according  to  Quantity,  it  is 
either  one  thing,  many  things,  or  all  things,  that  affedts  us  ; 
according  to  Quality,  we  muff  aflert  that  it  is  a  Real 
Thing  bounded  by  Negations,  confequently  it  is  Limited ; 
according  to  Relation,  we  muff  affirm  that  it  is  either  a 
Sub/lance, -or  the  cffeCt  of  a  fubftance,  or  the  part  of  a  whole. 
Thefe  nine  adtive  powers  of  the  underftanding  are  called 
conftitutive ,  becaufe  they  pofitively  conffitute  the  various 
objects  of  Nature;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover  any  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  world  in  which  thefe  peculiar  and  elementary 
forms  are  not  inherent. 

Let  us,  for  example,  take  the  objedt  Man  ;  and  we  fhall 
find  that  all  the  knowledge  we  poffefs  of  him  is,  that  when 
heis  confidered,  firff,  under  Relation,  we  find  him  to  be 
a  Subfiance  having  Accidents-,  fecondly,  that  he  is  the  Ef¬ 
fect  of  a  Cavfe,  that  is  to  fay,  he  did  not  produce  himfelf, 
but  is  indebted  for  his  exiftence  to  his  parents,  as  znEff'eCl 
refultingfrom  their a6tiv ity  as  a  Caufe ;  and  laftly,  he  Hands 
under  ACliun  and  Rc-aflion,  by  which  his  fituation  in  fpace 
is  determined  by  other  fubflances.  Secondly,  confidered 
under  Quality,  he  is  evidently  a  Reality  in  Time  and 
Space,  whole  extent  is  determined  by  Negations  ;  and  thus 
he  is  completely  Limited.  Thirdly,  confidered  under 
Quantity,  he  can  be  only  One,  Many,  or  All-,  but  he 
belongs  to  the  clafs  of  Unity,  for  he  is  but  One  Man. 
Fourthly  and  laftly,  under  Modality  he  is  poffible,  be¬ 
caufe  he  adtually  exifts-,  that  is,  fills  up  a  determinate 
Time  and  occupies  a  certain  portion  of  Space-,  but  we  have 
no  ground  to  fay  that  he  is  necefj'ary,  or  muff  exifl  in  all 
time.  Here  we  find  him  determined  by  the  Category 
Exiftence.  We  may  here  remark,  without  the  lealt  fear  of 
contradidtion,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  objedfs  of  nature 
confifts  of  nothing  but  Sensations  modified  by  the  Ca¬ 
tegories  of  Underftanding,  as  above  deferibed;  and  thefe 
objedis  areconfequently  only  Phenomena,  orappearances. 
Thus  all  Nature  is  only  a  colledtion  of  Phenomena ;  and 
the  real  objedfs,  or  the  things  in  themfelvcs,  are  entirely 
concealed  from  our  knowledge;  being  only  the  caufes  of 
tile  phenomena,  and  out  of  Time  and  Space,  confequently 
out  of  the  fphere  of  our  knowledge  :  they  are  called  Non- 
menu.  Man  therefore,  properly  fpeaking,  muff  be  con¬ 
fidered  at  once  as  phenomenon  and  noumenpn.  While  we 
contemplate  him  as  an  objedt  of  nature,  he  occupies  Time 
and  Space,  and  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  Jenfalions, 
arranged  under  the  objedfive  unity  by  the  Categories,  and 
is  thus  conffituted  an  objedf  of  nature.  But,  when  we 
confider  him  as  a  nGumcuon,  we  feparate  him  from  the 
fphere  of  nature,  and  refledl  on  him  as  a  thing  in  itfelf,  that 
is,  as  out  of  Time  and  Space,  and  beyond  the  lphere  of 
the  intelledf.  But  thefe  twelve  notions,  w’hich  render 
experience  poffible,  are  effential  conftituent  parts  of  the 
mind;  they  are  abjblutely  nccejary  and  univerfal,  for  think¬ 


ing  cannot  be  carried  on  without  them;  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  they  may  be  called  pure  Conceptions,  or  Catego* 
RIES. 

That  Man  is  confidered  as  a  noumenon  depends  entirely 
upon  our  third  or  Higheft  Faculty,  denominated  Reason. 
This  faculty  by  the  definition  is  dated  to  adt  free  from 
Time  and  Space-,  but,  if  it  alls,  and  does  not  create,  it 
muft  have  given  matter  to  adt  upon  or  unite.  This  indeed 
is  the  fadt ;  the  matter  that  is  furnifhed  for  this  purpofe 
is  no  other  than  the  Categories  themfelves ;  for,  as  they 
are  the  elements  of  the  Underftanding  itfelf,  they  canfiot 
poflibly  be  in  Time  and  Space,  which  are  the  Elements  of 
Senfe.  The  matter,  or  variety,  therefore,  with  which 
Reason  is  occupied,  is  of  fo  pure  a  nature,  as  to  be  al¬ 
ready  free  from  the  conditions  of  Time  and  Space.  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  the  unities  formed  of  this  matter 
fliould  be  alfo  free  from  the  Conditions  of  Time  and 
Space.  But  thefe  Unities  are  termed  Ideas,  and'nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  that  the  objedfs  of  our  ideas  are 
out  of  Time  and  Space.  Who  will  venture  to  aflert  that 
the  Deity  is  an  objedf  which  the  natural  philofopher  can 
analyze,  or  of  which  he  can  in  any  way  take  cognizance  ? 
All  information  regarding  the  Idea  of  Cod,  of  our  own 
Soul,  and  of  a  Future  State,  muft  be  fought  for  in  Meta- 
phyfics  alone;  for  the  inveftigator  of  Nature  will  never 
fucceed  in  throwing  any  light  upon  thefe  fubjedls.  All 
the  objedfs  of  thefe  Ideas  are  out  of  Time  and  Space,  and 
confequently  out  of  the  fphere  of  material  Nature. 
Nothing  now  is  more  eafy  than  to  diftinguifh  the  limits 
of  thefe  two  fciences,  and  to  determine,  with  the  greateft 
certainty,  to  which  the  objedt  under  contemplation  ftridtly 
belongs.  If  the  objedf  is  an  Intuition  which  muft  necei- 
fiarily  fill  up  a  portion  of  Time  and  Space,  it  appertains  to 
Physics.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  objedf  cannot  be 
met  with  in  Time  and  Space,  and  yet  merits  inveftigation, 
fuch  as  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  then  it  is  an  Idea  of 
Reafon,  and  properly  belongs  to  Metaphysics.  In  othe\- 
words,  Phyjlcs  treats  of  all  that  can  affedf  the  Senfes;  Me- 
taphyfics  of  all  that  cannot  affedf  the  Senfes.  When 
Reafon  applies  its  Ideas  to  the  conceptions  of  objedfs  in 
time  and  fpace,  from  its  unreftrained  power  of  adtion  it 
conftantly  extends  the  conception  till  it  raifes  it  to  the 
abfolute  or  infinite-,  it  however  then  ceafes  to  be  Know¬ 
ledge,  which  is  ffridfly  confined  to  Time  and  Space,  and 
becomes  an  Idea,  which  is  abfolute  or  infinite:  for  in¬ 
ftance,  every  event  in  the  world  has  a  caufe,  but  this  caufe 
is  alfo  an  event,  and  has  again  another  caufe,  and  fo  oil 
ad  infinitum  ;  and  it  is  this  procedure  of  Reafon  that  at 
laft  raifes  the  Idea  of  a  firft  or  abfolute  CauJ'e.  This  faculty 
is  perfedlly  free  ;  it  is  not  impelled  by  any  thing  external ; 
the  firft  exertion  of  its  power  is  toconnedf  the  Categories 
into  Ideas,  which  muft  evidently  be  free  from  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Time  and  Space.  Thel'e  Ideas  are  abfolutely 
necejfary  to  our  thinking  on  all  objedfs  out  of  Time  and 
Space,  objedfs  which  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  us, 
fiuch  as  God,  t lie  Moral  Laws,  a  Future  State,  See.  The 
Ideas  thus  raifed  from  the  Categories  form,  therefore,  the 
very  elements  of  that  Faculty  which  we  term  Reafon, 
and  may  be  called  Pure  Ideas. 

How  was  it  poffible,  after  the  explanation  here  given  of 
Kant’s  Analyfis  of  the  Mind,  where  it  is  proved  that  in  all 
our  knowledge,  in  perception,  in  conception,  &c.  the 
matter  muft  be  given  and  the  form  produced  by  the  mind-, 

I  lay  how  was  it  poffible,  when  I  felt  the  convidtion  of  the 
above,  that  I  could  difpute  the  truth  of  Principle  VII.  of 
Nitfch’s  Introdudfion,  and  the  confequent  admiflion  of 
the  remaining  Hundred  ?  But  fomeihing  of  ftill  greater 
importance  refuited  from  this  convidfion  ;  and  that  was 
the  convidtion  that  tlieentire  “Critic  of  Pure  Reason” 
was  a  book  like  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  that  contained 
Truth  and  nothing  but  Truth. 

Can  any  one  read  this  plain  ftatement  of  Kant’s  Ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  Mind,  and  ftill  afk,  what  this  immortal 
Man  has  added  to  the  Philofophy  of  Mind  !  Will  Mr. 
Stewart  ftill  have  the  hardihood  to  aflert  that  the  extradf 
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from  Dr.  Cad  worth  with  which  he  has  favoured  us  in 
page  153  of  the  fecond  part  of  his  DilTertation  fo  often 
alluded  to,  wherein  Cudworth  enumerates  a  vail  number 
of  relative  ideas  which  Mr.  Stewart  feems  to  have  miftaken 
for  the  original  elements  of  the  Mind,  bears  the  leaft  re- 
femblance  to  the  doflrine  of  Kant  ?  Thus  we  have 
Wijdotn,  Folly,  Prudence,  Imprudence,  Knowledge,  Igno¬ 
rance,  &c.  &c.  See.  The  doftor  then  favours  us  with  a  lift: 
of  his  relative  notions  and  ideas,  among  which  occur  the 
words  Cause  and  Effect,  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  feems  to 
give  a  decided  preference,  diftinguifhing  thefe  two  words 
by  Capital  Letters.  He  further  ftates,  that  his  objeft  here 
is  not  to  defend  the  folidity  of  this  doftrine,  but  merely 
to  diredi  the  attention  of  his,  readers  to  “  the  dole  refem- 
blance  between  Cudworth  and  Kant.”  In  Mr. 
Stewart’s  “  Elements  of  the  Mind,”  he  ranks  the  Category 
Canfe  and  Effedl  under  his  Section  of  natural  prejudices. 
Whether  this  gentleman  has  fince  thought  proper  to  era¬ 
dicate  this  notion  from  his  “  natural  prejudices”  I  am  at 
a  lofs  to  determine  by  any  thing  that  has  lince  proceeded 
from  his  pen.  Confidering  the  above  notions  of  Cud¬ 
worth  as  elementary  parts  of  the  human  mind,  there  will 
need  very  little  refleftion  to  determine  under  which  of 
his  own  Ideas  to  clafs  them,  under  Wifdorii  or  Folly.  I 
ftiould  be  further  tempted  to  fay  that  there  was  great 
folly  in  comparing  this  precious  relic  of  the  philofophy  of 
the  17th  century  with  that  bold  and  perfeft  theory  given 
us  by  Kant  in  the  iSth.  If  Mr.  Stewart  felt  it  a  duty  to 
direit  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  clnj’e  rejemblance 
of  thefe  two  fyltems,  I  muft  confefs  I  feel  it  an  imperative 
duty  to  warn  his  readers  from  being  milled  by  his  ftate- 
ment. 

Every  candid  reader  will,  I  hope,  feel  that  I  have  fuc- 
cefsfully  vindicated  Kant’s  claim  to  originality,  and  all'o 
perceive  the  additions  that  have  been  made  by  Kant  to 
Hume’s  fuggeftion  regarding  Canfe  and  EffeM,  as  well  as 
the  ftriking  difference  between  the  accidental  enumeration 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  ideas,  and  the  fyftematic  and 
unchangeable  clalfification  of  the  elementary  parts  of  the 
Human  Mind,  ns  given  in  the  foregoing  Table.  After 
all,  it  furely  cannot  fail  to  be  very  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Stewart  to  find  the  rapid  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
the  Philofophy  of  Mind  ;  although  he  has,  from  fome  un¬ 
fortunate  circumftance,  remained  ignorant  of  their  exift- 
ence.  What  will  he  fay  when  he  finds  himfelf  prefented 
with  a  general  Chart  and  Compafs  to  direit  his  future, 
wanderings  among  the  attainable  objefls  of  human  curi- 
ofity  ?  He  will  no  doubt  feel  the  exftacy  of  the  mariner 
who  was  inftru6fed  in  the  ufe  of  the  magnetic  needle; 
fince,  in  his  “  Elements  of  the  Mind,”  he  dwells  forcibly 
on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  fuch  a  difeovery  in 
the  following  very  elegant  language:  “It  is  the  Philo¬ 
fophy  of  the  Mind  alone,  which,  by  furnifhing  us  with  a 
general  map  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  can  enable 
us  to  proceed  with  fteadinefs,  and  in  an  ufeful  direftion ; 
and  while  it  gratifies  our  curiofity,  and  animates  our  ex¬ 
ertions,  by  exhibiting  to  us  all  the  various  bearings  of 
our  journey,  can  conduct  us  to  thofe  eminences  from 
whence  the  eye  may  wander  over  the  vaft  and  unexplored 
regions  of  fcience.  Lord  Bacon  was  the  firft  perfon  who 
took  this  comprehenlive  view  of  the  different  departments 
of  fludy  ;  and  who  pointed  out,  to  all  the  clafles  oflirerary 
men,  the  great  end  to  which  their  labours  (hould  confpire; 
the  multiplication  of  the  lources  of  human  enjoyment, 
and  the  extenfion  of  man's  dominion  over  nature.  Had 
this  objedt  been  kept  fteadily  in  view  by  his  followers, 
their  difeoveries,  numerous  and  important  as  they  have 
been,  would  have  advanced  with  ftill  greater  rapidity,  and 
would  have  had  a  much  more  extenfive  influence  on  the 
pradlical  arts  of  life.”  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  3d  edit.  p.  47.  The  value  of  a  difeovery 
of  this  nature  has  ftrongly  imprelfed  the  mind  of  this 
elegant  writer;  for  in  the  Firft  Part  of  his  Dilfertation, 
page  11,  fpeaking  of  Bacon,  he  fays  :  “  It  is  impoflible  to 
forbear  admiring  his  fagacity  in  pointing  out  to  future  ad¬ 


venturers  the  unknown  tracks  ftill  left  to  be  explored  by 
human  curiofity.  Nor  muft  it  be  forgotten,  to  the  glory 
of  his  genius,  that  wli3t  he  failed  to  accomplifli  remains 
to  this  day  a  defderatum  in  fcience-,  that  the  intellectual 
chart  delineated  by  him  is,- with  all  its  imperfections,  the 
only  one  of  which  modern  philofophy  has  yet  to  boaft.” 

What  muft  be  the  joy  of  this  accomplifhed  writer  when 
this  dejideratum  in J'cience  is  introduced  to  his  notice;  when 
he  is  prefented  with  an  intelledlval  chart  delineated  with 
fuch  aftonifhing  accuracy  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  future 
improvement,  nay,  in  which  the  very  impoffibility  of  this 
taking  place,  either  by  additions  or  fubtradfions,  is  de- 
monftrated  ?  Such  is  the  Map  of  the  Human  Mind  which 
the  genius  of  Kant  has  enabled  us  to  prefent  to  the  world. 
(See  vol.  xi.  page  608.  of  this  Encyclopaedia.)  When  we 
refledt  that  we  are  now  in  pofleflion  of  a  guide  to  our 
further  refearches  which  pofterity  can  only  admire  for  its 
perfedfion,  but  cannot  improve,  and  whofe  application 
and  pradfical  utility  will  have  a  tendency  to  confine  the 
induftry  and  genius  of  future  inveftigators  to  the  real  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  the  fpecies,  and 
will  communicate  a  dignity  to  the  molt  fubordinate  pur- 
fuits  which  are  in  any  way  iubfervient  to  this  end  ;  how 
can  we  beftow  fufficient  praife  on  the  author  of  this  dif¬ 
eovery  !  Whatever  glory  is  due  to  Bacon  for  pointing 
out  to  future  adventurers  the  path  they  were  to  purfue, 
a  ftill  higher  glory  and  renown  muft  attend  the  fuccefsful 
efforts  of  that  individual  who  has  accomplifhed  this  great 
achievement.  Of  this  Map  it  may  be  faid  with  great 
truth,  that,  when  it  is  fo  univerfally  adopted  as  to  form 
the  bafis  of  all  our  reafonings,  (and,  if  truth  is  to  prevail, 
this  muft  be  the  cafe,)  there  will  be  as  much  uniformity 
and  agreement  in  fentiment  on  all  fpeculative  fubjedls  as 
there  is  at  prefent  with  refpedl  to  the  axioms  of  geometry. 

The  very  difrefpedtful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Stewart 
fpeaks  of  Kant’s  Syftem  on  all  occafions,  would  induce 
one  to  believe  that  he  is  in  pofleflion  of  a  better;  inftead 
of  which,  the  fadt  feems  to  be,  from  his  own  confeflion, 
that  he  has  no  fyftem  at  all.  I  am  fully  borne  out  in  this 
opinion  by  what  occurs  in  the  Second  Part  of  his  Differ- 
tation,  page  68.  He  there  relates  an  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Clarke  when  a  child,  which  is  as  follows:  “One  of  his 
parents  afked  him,  Whether  God  could  do  every  thing  ? 
He  anfwered,  Yes  !  Yet  tvcll  he  remembered  that  he  had 
even  then  a  clear  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  was 
one  thing  which  God  could  not  do ; — that  he  could  not  anni¬ 
hilate  that  Space  which  was  in  the  room  where  they  were." 
He  then  proceeds  toftate,  that  “  The  queftion  concerning 
the  necetfary  exiftence  of  Time  and  Space  formed  one  of 
the  principal  fubjedts  of  dilcuflion  between  Clarke  and 
Leibnitz.  According  to  the  former,  Space  and  Time  are 
both  of  them  infinite,  immutable,  and  indeftrudlible.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  antagonift,  /pace  is  nothing  but  the  order 
of  things  co-exijliug,  and  time  nothing  but  the  order  of 
things Juccefive!  The  notion  of  real  abfolute  fpace,  in 
particular,  ire  pronounces  to  be  a  mere  chimera  and  ftiper- 
jicial  imagination  ;  clafling  it  with  thofe  prejudices  which 
Bacon  called  idolatribus.  As  for  the  point  here  in  difpute, 
I  muft  own,  that  it  does  not  feem  to  me  a  jit  fubjeSlfor 
argument ;  inafmuch  as  I  cannot  even  form  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  proposition  contended  for  by  Leibnitz. 
The  light  in  which  the  queftion  ftruck  Clarke  in  his  child¬ 
hood  is  the  fame  in  which  I  am  Jiill  difpofed  to  view  it ;  or 
rather,  I /hould  Jay,  is  the  light  in  which  I  muft  ever  view  it 
while  the  frame  of  my  underfunding  continues  unaltered! 
Indeed  I  rather  lean  to  the  common  theory ,  which  fu p poles 
our  firft  ideas  of  Space,  or  Extenfion,  to  be  formed  by  ab- 
ftra&ing  this  attribute  from  the  other  qualities  eft  matter.” 
This  latter  remark  occurs  in  page  248  of  the  fame  work. 

It  is  not  to  be  f’uppofed  that  Mr.  Stewart,  after  this 
candid  acknowledgment,  that  he  “cannot  even forma  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  propofilion  contended for,"  relating  to  the fubjehlive 
reality  of  Time  and  Space,  could  apprehend  the  doflrine 
as  maintai  ned  by  Kant.  He  is  equally  alarmed  at  Berkeley’s 
arguments  regard wgfpace,  and  feems  to  dread  the  anni¬ 
hilation! 
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hilation  of  fpace  as  an  external  exijtence,  anu  as  unhinging 
completely  the  natural  conceptions  of  the  mind.  (Phil. 
Eflays,  p.  93.)  Berkeley  by  very  folid  and  ingenious  ar¬ 
guments  had  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  bring  /pace  into  the 
mind  ;  but,  having  done  this,  he  was  at  a  lofs  what  to 
make  of  it,  and  thus  he  became  an  Idealijl.  In  his  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Human  Knowledge,  faction  xxii.  he  fays :  “  To 
what  purpofe  is  it  to  dilate  on  that  which  may  be  dernon- 
ftrated  with  the  utmoll  evidence  in  a  line  or  two,  to  any 
one  that  is  capable  of  the  leaft  refieftion  ?  It  is  but  look¬ 
ing  into  your  own  thoughts,  and  fo  trying  whether  you 
can  conceive  it  pofllble  for  a  found,  or  figure,  or  motion, 
or  colour,  to  exift  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived.  This 
eafy  trial  may  make  you  fee,  that  what  you  contend  for 
is  a  downright  contradiftion.  Infomuch,  that  I  am  con¬ 
tent  to  put  the  whole  on  this  iffue  ;  if  you  can  but  con¬ 
ceive  it  pofilble  for  one  extended  moveable  fubflance,  or,  in 
general,  for  any  one  idea,  or  any  thing  like  an  idea,  to  exifi: 
othenvife  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it,  I  {hall  readily 
give  up  the  canfe.”  Here  we  have  two  celebrated  philo¬ 
sophers  contending  for  diametrically-oppofite  fyftems  re¬ 
gard  in g  fpace ;  the  former  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  fup- 
pofition  of  overturning  all  his  favourite  views  of  nature, 
and  all  his  early  afl'oeiations;  the  latter  not  fearing  the 
lead  inconvenience  from  ftriftly  following  arguments  that 
his  antagonift  cannot  refute.  Both  thefe  fyftems  lead  to 
abfurdities;  the  one  t o  Materialifm,  the  other  to  Idealifm. 
This,  by  ftriftly  adhering  to  its  own  arguments,  lofes  the 
reality  of  the  external  world  ;  that,  by  converting  every 
thing  into  matter  and  its  mechanical  effects,  deprives  us 
of  a  Deity,  a  Soul,  and  a  Free  Will !  Yet,  notwithftand- 
ing.ail  thefe  would-be  fyftems,  thank  God,  the  u'orld  is 
as  fecure  as  ever,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  not  in 
the  leaft  infringed  upon  !  The  difpute  in  queftion  is  not 
unlike  that  concerning  the  phenomenon  of  day  and 
night,  whether  it  is  caufed  by  the  revolution  of  the  Earth 
round  the  Sun,  or  vice  verfa.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  phe¬ 
nomena  proceed  with  their  accuftomed  regularity,  how- 
over  defective  the  theory  may  be  that  is  invented  for  their 
explanation.  Thus,  though  we  loft  the  external  world  by 
Berkeley’s  arguments,  yet  no  one  can  run  his  head  againlt 
a  poft  with  impunity  :  and,  though  Stewart  defends  ex¬ 
ternal  Space,  vve  will  not  fink  fo  deep  into  materialifm  as 
to  give  up  the  freedom  of  the  wili,  and  our  moral  ac¬ 
countability.  Heaven  be  praifed  !  xhefe  pretended  fyftems 
have  not  bereft  us  of  our  confcioufnefs  to  aft'  in  either 
cafe  .according  to  the  diftates  of  Reafon.  In  both  thefe 
cafes,  therefore,  the  plain  man  is  the  beft  philofopher. 

Being,  however,  prefen  ted  with  a  philofophy  which 
embraces  all  the  truth  in  the  pretended  fyftems  of  thefe 
contending  parties,  and  rejefts  all  the  errors,  abfurdities, 
and  contradiftions,  to  which  they  inevitably  lead  ;  can  it 
be  fuppofed  for  a  moment  that  this  fyftem,  however  new 
and  contradictory,  as  it  may  at  firft  fight  appear  to  our 
ufual  mode  of  coufidering  nature,  will  not  poflefs  very 
extraordinary  attraftions  for  the  refiefting  mind,  more 
particularly  when,  upon  a  clofe  application  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  is  found  in  all  cafes' to  realize  what  it  promifed, 
and  never  to  lead  to  abfurdity  or  contradiftion,  but,  on 
every  point  upon  which  we  are  capable  to  reafon,  both 
fpeculative  and  praftical,  completely  to  fatisfy  the  enquir¬ 
ing  mind  ?  Being  once  fairly  initiated  into,  and  familiar¬ 
ized  with,  that  part  of  this  fyftem  which  appears  to  con- 
tradift  common  fenfe  without  really  doing  fo  ;  and  per¬ 
ceiving  its  extenfive  application,  and  the  beneficial  reform 
that  muft  naturally  enfue  from  fo  large  a  mafs  of  genuine 
truth  being  infufed  into  the  minds  of  future  generations; 
who,  I  fay,  can  enter  into  the  beauties  of  fuch  a  fyftem, 
and  not  bean  enthufiaft  !  The  rapturous  delight  afforded 
by  the  contemplations  on  the  fublirner  parts  of  our  nature, 
induced  by  this  fyftem,  cannot  eafily  be  exchanged  for 
the  vague,  uncertain,  and  often-contradiftory,  opinions 
on  thefe  points  that  are  diftufed  through  all  prior  fyftems. 
When  trutli  is  once  difeovered,  who  can  adopt  error! 
That  this  immenfe  fabric,  Transcendental  Philoso¬ 


phy,  could  never  have  been  raifed  if  Time  and  Space  had 
not  been  proved  to  be  only  modes  of  receiving  the  matter 
of  all  our  knowledge,  and  confequently  only  fubjeClive 
realities,  is  moft  true  ;  for  thofe  w'ho  contend  for  external 
exiting fpace  independent  of  the  mind,  not  only  put  a  ftop 
to  all  philofophy,  but  aftually  pull  down  all  geometry, 
and  render  the  conviction  we  obtain  from  that  fcience  of 
no  higher  value  than  that  which  arifes  from  ail  empirical 
fciences ;  namely,  the  higheft  degree  of  probability. 
“  While,”  therefore,  “  the  frame  of  my  underftanding  con¬ 
tinues  unaltered I  cannot  withhold  my  aftent  from  the 
powerful  truth,  that  Time  and  Space  are  only  Subjective 
Realities. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  the  Senfitive  Faculty,  it  is  now,  I 
hope,  fufficiently  apparent,  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  no 
fyftem  whatever;  and,  as  to  the  faft  of  the  mind’s  being 
a  receptacle  furnifhed  with  materials  from  without,  which 
is  the  corner-ftone  of  Kant’s  fyftem,  I  need  only  repeat 
his  own  words:  “That  the  mind  cannot,  without  the 
grofleft  abfurdity,  be  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  recep¬ 
tacle  which  is  gradually  furniftied  from  without  by  ma¬ 
terials  introduced  by  the  channel  of  the  fenfes,  I  have 
already  (hown  at  fufficient  length.”  (Elements  of  the 
Human  Mind,  page  98.)  It  requires  very  little  fagacity 
to  determine  whether  it  be  not  better  to  adopt  even  an 
imperfeft  fyftem,  than  none  at  all. 

We  will  now  fee  what  fuccefs  has  attended  this  philo- 
fopher’s  efforts  with  regard  to  a  definition  of  the  Under¬ 
standing,  the  fecond  of  our  intellectual  powers ,  to  the 
analyfis  of  which  he  has  devoted  fo  much  time.  Perhaps 
here  he  may  have  been  more  fortunate,  and  the  refult  of 
his  refleftions  may  have  been  more  confiftent  and  fyfte- 
matic.  In  his  work  entitled  “Elements  of  the  Philofophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,”  I  do  not  find  any  chapter  devoted 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  properties  of  the  Underftand- 
ing,  the  fecond  original  faculty  of  the  mind;  and  as,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kant’s  fyftem,  the  office  of  this  faculty  is  to 
form  Conceptions,  I  was  in  hopes  there  might  be  fome 
coincidence  of  opinion  on  this  head,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has 
entitled  his  Third  Chapter  in  the  work  above  mentioned 
“  Of  Conception.”  Now  let  us  fee  what  here  prefents 
itfelf.  At  page  133  of  this  work  Mr.  Stewart  ftates,  “  By 
Conception,  I  mean  that  power  of  the  mind,  which  enables 
it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  abfent  objeft  of  perception  ;  or 
of  a  fenfation  which  it  has  formerly  felt.  I  do  not  contend 
that  this  is  exclufively  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word, 
but  I  think  that  the  faculty  which  I  have  now  defined 
deferves  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  an  appropriated  name. 
Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other  powers -  When  a 
painter  makes  a  pifture  of  a  friend  who  is  abfent  or  dead, 
he  is  commonly  laid  to  paint  from  memory:  and  the  ex- 
preflion  is  fufticiently  correft  for  common  con verfation. 
But  in  an  analyfis  of  the  mind,  there  is  ground  for  a  dif- 
tinftion.  The  power  of  conception  enables  him  to  make 
the  features  of  his  friend  an  objeft  of  thought,  1  o  as  to 
copy  the  relemblance ;  the  power  of  memory  recognizes 
thefe  features  as  a  former  objeft  of  perception.  Every  aft 
of  memory  includes  an  idea  of  the  pad;  conception  implies 
no  idea  of  time  whatever.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
matter,  the  word  conception  correfponds  to  what  was  called 
by  the  fchoolmen  Jhnple  apprekenjion  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  they  included,  under  this  name,  ourapprehen- 
fion  of  general  propofitions ;  whereas  I  ftiouid  wifh  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  word  conception  to  our  fenfa- 
tions,  and  the  objefts  of  our  perceptions.  I  {hall  pot  in¬ 
quire,  at  prefent,  into  the  proper  Englifh  meaning  of  the 
words  conception  and  imagination.  In  a  ftudy  fuch  as  this, 
fo  far  removed  from  the  common  purpofes  of  fpeech,  fome 
latitude  may  perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  ufe  of  words; 
provided  only  we  define  accurately  thofe  we  employ,  and 
adhere  to  our  own  definitions.”  In  this  writer’s  Philofo- 
phical  Eflays,  page  10.  fpeaking  of  our  perfonal  identity, 
he  ftates,  that  the  words  famenefs  and  identity  are  here  ufed 
in  different  fenfes.  “  Of  the  meaning  of  thele  words,  when 
applied  to  perfons,  I  confefs  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  logical 
3  definition; 
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definition  ;  but  neither  can  I  define  fenfation ,  memory,  m- 
lition,  nor  even  ex ijtence.” 

I  lament  to  lay,  that  the  attempt  at  fyjlem  heredifplay- 
ed  is  equally  unfortunate  with  all  this  gentleman’s  other 
efforts.  I  have  fearched  in  vain  for  any  thing  like  a  de¬ 
finition  of  Human  Reason,  both  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,”  and  in  his 
quarto  volume  of  “  Effays.”  In  his  “  Outlines  of  Moral 
Philofophy,”  3d  edition,  I  find  the  following  queftion  at 
the  paragraph  marked  107.  “  In  what,  then,  does  the 

difference  between  man  and  the  brutes  confift  ?  Do  their 
faculties  differ  from  each  other  in  degree  only  ;  oris  there 
an  effential  diftinblion  between  the  Rational  and  Animal 
natures?”  Again,  in  the  paragraph  marked  73.  “Not- 
withltanding  the  commonly-received  dobtrine  concerning 
the  radical  diftinblion  between  Intuition  and  ReaJ'oning , 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  one  of  thefe  powers  be  not  im¬ 
plied  in  the  other.”  From  thefe  remarks,  and  what  has 
iince  fallen  from  his  pen,  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr. 
Stewart  has  made  any  very  great  advancement  in  his  fo 
long  promifed  Analyfis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers,  although 
he  mult  have  devoted  confiderably  more  than  thirty  years 
to  this  favourite  objebt.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
fingularity  of  the  circumltance,  that  this  gentleman  fhould 
be  Itill  in  quell  of  that  which  has  been  difeovered  nearly 
Haifa  century;  a  faff  to  which  I  have  repeatedly  endea¬ 
voured  to  awaken  his  attention.  About  ten  years  ago, 
I  forwarded  to  him  a  fokrtion,  on  Kantefian  principles,  of 
the  problem  contained  in  the  paragraph  marked  322. 
Does  the  dijfolution  of  the  Body  necejfarily  infer  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Soul ?  Anfwer  No  !  Proof :  For  the  Soul  does 
not  exift  in  Time  and  Space.  Therefore  that  which 
does  not  exift  in  Time  ami  Space  cannot  poflibly  become 
extinct  in  Time  and  Space.  Q.  E.  D.  By  dijfolution  is 
implied  merely  the  change  of  the  fubftance  called  Body 
into  another  form.  For  the  quantity  of  matter  in  nature 
is  neither  increafed  nor  dirainilhed,  but  only  undergoes 
various  changes  as  to  form.  But  furely  that  which  is  out 
of  the  limits  of  Nature  cannot  be  at  all  affcbted  by  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Caufes  which  are  ftribtly  confined  within 
thole  limits.  Mr.  Stewart  politely  informed  me  that  his 
numerous  literary  engagements  prevented  his  attending 
to  my  communications. 

I  ftiall  now  proceed  to  fliow  more  particularly  what  ad¬ 
ditions  Kant  has  really  made  to  Hume’s  doubt,  and  to 
the  replies  of  the  Englilh  philofophers  on  that  fubjebt. 
Firft,  then,  Hume  fell  upon  the  fingle  notion  of  Caufe  and 
EffeCt-,  and,  being  unable  to  fatisfy  himfelf  how  he  came 
by  this  notion,  he  abandoned  his  lyftem  in  defpair.  Kant 
caught  a  glimpfe  of  what  Hume  was  about;  and,  after 
many  years  deep  inveftigation  land  intenfe  thinking,  he 
fucceeded  in  refolving  Hume’s  difficulty;  and  not  only 
accounted  for  the  legitimacy  of  the  notion  of  which  our 
acute  countryman  doubted,  but  added  eleven  more 
notions  to  the  one  in  queftion  ;  and  then  he  found  him¬ 
felf  in  poffeffion  of  his  boafted  Categories.  The  anta- 
gonifts  of  Hume  had  not  perceived  the  drift  of  his  invef- 
tigations  ;  but,  fearing  the  tendency  of  his  dobtrine,  they, 
from  the  belt  motives,  endeavoured  to  refute  it.  Little 
did  they  imagine  that  it  contained  the  germ  of  fo  won¬ 
derful  and  perfebt  a  fyftein.  Kant  remarked  that  they 
always  admitted  as  a  matter  of  courfe  the  very  thing 
which  Hume  doubted,  and  proved  with  vehemence  and 
great  indilcretion  that  which  never  entered  his  mind  to 
doubt,  Belides  thefe  additions  to  Hume’s  reflebtions,  the 
fyltem  of  this  great  man  furniflies  ample  replies  to  all  Mr. 
Stewart’s  difficulties,  as  well  as  to  the  innumerable  per¬ 
plexities  in  which  all  prior  fyftems  were  involved.'  In  the 
13th  volume  of  this  work,  at  page  17,  will  be  found  a  lift 
of  26  definitions,  which  not  only  embrace  thofe  objebts 
which  Mr.  Stewart  is  unable  to  define,  but  many  which 
he  has  not  attempted  to  define;  fucli  as  Sctjation,  Con¬ 
ception,  Memory ,  Sec.  I  mull  not  clals  the  word  Sub¬ 
stance  among  the  others;  for  that,  although  not  per- 
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ceived  by  this  writer,  is  of  a  very  different  ftnmp  from  all 
the  reft.  It  is  a  Category,  a  full  account  of  which  has 
already  been  given. 

Fcr  Mr.  Stewart’s  inability  to  define  the  words  above 
enumerated,  and  the  many  other  difficulties  and  contra- 
dibtions  in  which  he  is  involved,  he  is  fincerely  to  be 
pitied;  but  for  the  wilful  or  ignorant  mifreprefentation 
of  a  word  that  ProfefTbr  Kant  has  adopted  to  exprefs  a 
fundamental  part  of  his  fyltem,  he  is  not  to  be  pardoned. 
In  page  192  et  feq.  of  the  Second  Part  of  his  Diilertation, 
the  following  words  occur:  “Such,  however,  it  would 
appear,  is  the  fabt.  The  word  Reprefentation  (Vorftellung) 
is  now'  the  German  fubftitute  for  Idea ;  nay,  one  of  the 
molt  able  works  which  Germany  has  produced  fince  the 
commencement  of  its  new  philofophical  era,  is  entitled 
Nova  Theoria  Facultalis  lleprefentalivas  Humana:.  In  the 
fame  work,  the  author  has  prefixed,  as  a  motto  to  the 
fecond  book,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  RepreJ'ent alive  Fa¬ 
culty  i n  general,  the  following  fentence  from  Locke,  which 
he  ieems  to  have  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  affurae  as  a 
firft  principle:  ‘Since  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and 
reafonings,  hath  no  other  immediate  objebt  but  its  own 
ideas  (reprefentations),  which  it  alone  does  or  can  con¬ 
template,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is  only  con- 
verfant  about  them.’  (Locke’s  Eflay,  b.  iv.  ch.  1.)  In  a 
country  where  this  metaphyfical  jargon  ftili  pnffes  current 
among  writers  of  eminence,  it  is  vain  to  expebt  that  any 
folic!  progrefs  can  be  made  in  the  indubtive  philofophy  of 
the  human  mind.” 

Surely  this  gentleman  might  deal  fairly  with  a  philofo- 
pher  who  is  now  no  more  !  and  who  has  left  as  the  refult 
of  a  1110ft  abtive  life  in  the  department  of  literature,  works 
that  merit  at  lealt  to  be  in  veftigated,  and  not  to  be  reviled. 
If  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  pretended  criticifm  of  the  “  Critic 
of  Pure  Reafon,"  has  met  with  pofitions  that  are  above 
his  comprchenfion,  he  mull  not  be  fuffered,  by  his  high 
authority,  to  deter  others  from  exerting  upon  them,  that 
free  gift  of  God,  their  own  intellebts.  The  mifreprefen¬ 
tation  above  ftated  is  really  not  to  be  palled  over  without 
a  remark.  “  Representation  is  notv  the  Berman  fuhjli- 
tutefor  Idea!”  This  is  the  gentleman  who  is  to  bring 
Kant’s  philofophy  down  to  its  proper  level !  If  Mr.  Stewart 
had  obferved  of  his  favourite  author,  Locke,  that  he  claffed 
material  and  immaterial  objebts  under  the  term  idea,  he 
would  have  faid  juftly,  for  this  unfortunate  confufion 
pervades  his  whole  fyltem;  and  I  do  perfebtly  coincide 
with  Hume  in  opinion  that  Addifon  will  be  read  with 
pleafure  when  Locke  will  be  entirely  forgotten.  Does 
this  perverlion  of  Kant’s  phrafeology  arife  from  any 
mental  incapacity  in  Mr.  Stewart  to  comprehend  plain 
Englilh,  or  in  what  way  is  ic  to  be  accounted  for  ?  I  do 
well  remember  that,  in  order  to  obviate  this  confufion  in 
Kant’s  lyftem,  for  its  confequences  are  abfolutely  fatal,  I 
conltrubted  a  Table  exprefsly  for  the  purpole  of  rendering 
this  fubjebt  perfebtly  clear  to  Mr.  Stewart’s  own  appre- 
lienfion.  This  Table  of  the  Elements  of  Knowledge  I 
afterwards  publillied  in  the  article  Logic  in  this  Ency¬ 
clopaedia,  vol.  xiii.  page  18,  where  every  one  who  can  read 
will  perceive  that  Reprefentation  is  a  Genus  comprehend¬ 
ing  under  it  three  Species,  Intuition,  Conception,  and 
Idea,  each  of  which  is  fo  completely  diftinguilhed  from 
the  others,  that  nothing  but  a  mental  defebt  or  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  pervert  plain  fenfe  can  poffibly  confound 
them.  The  treatife  on  Logic,  which  contains  this  Table, 
I  had  the  honour  to  forward  to  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  year 
1813,  the  receiptof  which  was  mol’c  politely  acknowledged. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  new  SyJ'tem  to 
clear  up  this  important  word.  This  however  could  not 
have  been  effebted  but  from  the  matchlefs  “  Map  of  the 
Human  Mind”  with  which  the  genius  of  Kant  has  fur- 
nilhed  us.  It  may  be  well  to  go  a  little  into  detail  upon 
this  fubjebt  ;  for,  if  this  diftinbtion  is  not  clearly  com¬ 
prehended,  no  part  of  the  lyftem  can  be  underftood. 
Firft,  then,  the  difeovery  of  this  aftonilhing  Map,  oreo/n- 
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plete  analyfis  of  the  Mind,  has  enabled  its  author  to  raife 
that  beautiful  and  fublime  ftrudlure,  Transcendental 
Philosophy,  which  has  the  following 

AXIOMS. 

i.  Consciousness  is  the^power  to  diftinguifli  ourfelves 
from  furrounding  objedls  and  from  our  own  thoughts. 

а.  Time  is  the  Form  of  Internal  Sense. 

3.  Space  is  the  Form  of  External  Sense. 

4.  Sense  makes  Intuitions. 

5.  Understanding  makes  Conceptions. 

б.  Reason  makes  Ideas. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1.  Intuitions  joined  to  Conceptions  make  Know¬ 
ledge. 

2.  Conceptions  joined  to  Conceptions  make 
Thoughts. 

The  refults  of  the  three  primitive  and  original  Fa¬ 
culties  of  the  Human  Mind  may  be  ftill  further  difplayed 
thus  : 

INTUITION,  CONCEPTION,  IDEA, 
prefent  in  abfent  in  out  of 

Time  and  Space.  Time  and  Space.  TiMEandSPACE. 

Now  it  does  appear  wonderful  how  any  human  being 
can  poftibly  confound  thefe  notions  as  above  difplayed. 
Surely  everyone  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  his  verna¬ 
cular  tongue  cannot  fail  to  diftinguifli  between  prefent, 
abfent,  and  out  of.  I  beg  to  aflame  the  reader  that  there 
is  nothing  cabiliftical  in  thefe  words.  On  referring  to 
that  very  excellent  work  of  Rein  hold  t’s,  en  titled,  “  A  Few 
Theory  of  the  reprefenting  Faculty ,”  each  of  thefe  notions 
is  cloiely  examined,  and  reduced  to  its  minuteft  elements. 
In  imitation  of  fo  excellent  a  model,  I  will  purfue  this 
iubjecl  ftill  further,  and  ftate  as  follows. 

1.  INTUITION.  Every  thing  prefent  in  Time  and 
Space,  that  we  can  feel,  fee,  hear,  tafte,  and  fmell. 

2.  CONCEPTION.  Every  thing  abfent  in  Time  and 
Space,  that  we  can  think  of  only,  but  cannot  touch. 

3.  IDEA.  Every  thing  out  of  Time  and  Space,  that 
we  can  think  of  only,  but  which  can  never  come  into 
Time  and  Space. 

If  the  above  explanation  of  three  words  is  not  to  be 
uniformly  comprehended  by  the  individuals  of  one  nation 
who  ufe  the  fame  language,  we  muft  give  up  all  attempts 
to  make  ourfelves  underitood.  After  this  explanation, 
one  would  not  expedlto  hear  Idea  confounded  with  either 
of  the  other  words,  or  that  “  Reprefentation  is  now  the 
German  fubftitute  for  Idea.”  But  how  could  thefe  dif- 
tindlions  have  been  made,  if  Kant  had  not  completely 
analyzed  the  Mental  Powers  ?  The  confufion  of  Locke 
arifes  entirely  from  a  want  of  this  Analyfis. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  (how  fome  pradlical  application 
of  this  admirable  Map  of  the  Mind.  Firft  then,  as  all 
the  objedls  of  nature  are  prefent  when  they  affedl  our 
Senfes,  in  conformity  to  this  fyftem  they  muft  be  termed 
Intuitions.  But,  when  thefe  identical  objedts  ceafe  to 
operate  upon  us,  and  to  produce  in  us  SenJ'ations,  we  muft 
declare  them  to  be  abfent,  and  they  are  confequently 
Conceptions.  It  is  now  evident  that  we  have  arranged 
the  whole  of  Nature  under  thefe  two  words,  prefent  and 
abfent  in  Time  and  Space.  The  above  arrangement  does 
not  admit  of  a  fingle  exception  ;  for  in  what  fituation 
can  that  objedt  be  which  is  neither  prefent  nor  abfent!  It 
really  appears  almoft  childifh  to  endeavour  to  llluttrate 
this  by  an  example.  But,  after  the  grofs  mifunderftand- 
ing  with  regard  to  idea  that  we  have  juft  noticed,  clear- 
nefs  itfelf  cannot  be  made  too  clear.  Who,  when  his 
friend  has  left  him,  and  gone  to  fome  diftant  place,  will 
fay  he  is  prefent!  Neither  can  he  fay  that  he  is  adtually 
operating  upon  him  and  aftedling  his  fenfes;  for  he  can 
neither  feel,  fee,  nor  hear  him,  confequently  his  friend  is 
at  the  moment  no  Intuition,  though  lie  may  have  a  Con¬ 
ception  that  he  is  gone  to  London  ;  or,  if  the  perfou 
forming  this  judgment  is  himfelf  in  the  Metropolis,  he 


may  fay  he  conceives  that  his  friend  is  gone  into  the 
country.  Again,  when  I  gaze  on  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  I 
call  it  an  Intuition,  becaufe  the  objedt  is  prefent  to  my 
fenfes;  but,  when  I  have  left  the  fpot  and  find  myfelf 
out  of  the  fphere  of  its  adtion  upon  any  of  my  fenfes,  then 
I  have  only  a  Conception  of  it ;  for  the  objedt,  St.  Paul’s, 
may  have  fuffered  fome  accident;  it  may  have  fallen 
down  :  it  would  not  then  be  the  Intuition  I  laft  had  of  it. 
Secondly,  we  can  never  apply  the  term  Conception  to  pre¬ 
fent  objedts ;  for  this  would  be  a  contradidtion  in  terms. 
By  Conception ,  in  conformity  to  Kant’s  fyftem,  we  mean 
only  that  mental  form  which  the  underftanding  generates 
the  inftant  an  objedt  affedts  our  receptivity,  or  our  fenfes 
generally.  This  form,  when  abftradted  from  the  given 
matter,  is  nothing  but  a  combination  of  the  twelve  Cate¬ 
gories,  whofe  joint  efforts  produce  the  objective  unity,  and 
which  is  that  part  or  the  form  of  the  objedt  that  we  ftore 
up  in  the  mind,  and  carry  about  with  us.  But  who  will 
afl'ert  that  we  alfo  carry  the  matter  of  the  various  objedts 
about  with  us.  Hence  we  may  fay  that  Intuitions  with¬ 
out  conceptions  are  blind,  and  Conceptions  without  intu¬ 
itions  are  empty,  and  that  intuition  joined  to  conception 
conftitute  knowledge. 

Here  we  have  all  nature  clafied  under  prefent  or  abfent, 
or  under  Intuition  or  Conception;  and  this  not 
merely  an  arbitrary  arrangement  fubjedt  to  any  capricious 
alteration,  but  claffed  for  ever,  that  is  for  all  future  ge¬ 
nerations.  This  beautiful  refuit  is  a  confequence  of  that 
unparalleled  Map  of  the  Mind  that  Kant  has  furnifhed 
us  with.  All  the  matter  of  the  univerfe  is  now  reduced 
to  fenfation-,  the  difpute  therefore  with  regard  to  Matter 
and  Mind  muft  now  be  at  an  end  ;  for  matter  is  fenfa¬ 
tion,  but  fenfation  is  not  Mind.  We  have  now  dilpofed 
of  all  material  objeCls. 

This  Map  of  the  Mind  applies,  thirdly,  to  the  objedls 
of  thought.  Thus,  whatever  objedt  the  mind  can  occupy 
itfelf  about,  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Time  and 
Space,  muft  be  termed  an  Idea.  On  a  curfory  view  it 
really,  feems  as  if  it  were  abfurd  to  talk  about  things  out 
of  Time  and  Space,  as  things  of  this  defeription  are  out 
of  the  fphere  of  our  knowledge.  Yet,  when  we  delibe¬ 
rately  refledt,  we  find  that  there  is  a  variety  of  objedls 
which  can  never  be  met  with  in  Time  and  Space,  but 
which  are  ftill  objedls  that  we  cannot  in  any  waydifpenfe 
with.  Who  will  venture  to  fay  there  is  no  God!  becaule 
he  has  never  found  hifn  to  confift  of  material  fubftance, 
or  to  become  fenfible  in  Time  and  Space  ?  Would  any 
one  fay  he  has  no  Soul,  becaufe  he  has  never  either  feen, 
felt,  heard,  or  in  any  way  found  it  addrefs  his  fenfes  ? 
Thefe  objedls  are  not  therefore  objedls  of  nature,  but  yet 
they  are  objedls  which  the  Human  Mind  will  never  re- 
linquifh.  There  is  then  no  alternative  but  to  clafs  them 
under  the  term  idea.  What  a  happinefs  to  have  the  dif¬ 
pute  between  material  and  immaterial  fubftances  for  ever 
put  at  reft  !  Well  may  we  fpeak  in  praife  of  fo  wonderful 
an  effort  of  human  ingenuity  as  this  aftonifhing  Map. 

How  confolatory  is  it  to  refledt  on  the  innumerable  be¬ 
nefits  that  refuit  from  this  new  Theory  of  Time  and 
Space, efpecially  when  we  confider  its  advantages  in  regard 
to  the  higher  part  of  our  nature.  The  proof  it  affords 
of  the  immortality  of  the  Soul  is  fo  conclusive,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  eafy,  that  it  is  furprifing  Mr.  Stewart  fhould 
not  have  been  ftruck  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  ftarts 
like  one  from  a  reverie,  and  fays  :  “  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
Kant’s  moral  fuperltrudture  will  he  found  to  reft  ulti¬ 
mately  on  no  better  bafis  than  the  metaphyfical  CONUN¬ 
DRUM,  that  the  human  mind  (coniidered  as  a  noume- 
non  and  not  as  a  phenomenon)  neither  exifts  in  Space 
nor  Time  !  (Difiert.  Part  II.  page  157.) 

It  really  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  abfurd 
notion  of  an  abfolute  external  Space,  the  arguments  in  fup- 
port  of  which  tend  to  deprive  us  of  a  Deity,  of  the  Im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  of  a  Future  State,  of  the  Moral  Law, 
and  even  of  the  entire  fcicnce  of  Geometry .  If  an  exter¬ 
nal  space  can  be  maintained,  we  muff  bid  a  lading 
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adieu  to  the  Mathematics.  Their  certainty  is  for  ever 
gone,  and  their  proofs  are  reduced  to  mere  probabilities. 
We  mull  hot,  however,  be  blinded  by  thg  high  authority 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  notwithftanding  he  declares  that  the  new 
dodtrine  of  Time  and  Space  is  to  him  entirely^  ineompre- 
henfible.  Nor  mult  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  milled  by  the 
illiberal  remark,  that  Kant’s  argument  in  anfwer  to  the 
Neceffitarians,  and  by  which  he  eftabMies  the  poffibility 
of  man’s  freedom,  is  merely  brought  forward  to  fare  appear - 
(tnces.  See  page  156  of  the  lad-mentioned  work. 

The  dread  at  lofing  an  External  Space  is  juft  as  puerile 
as  the  fear  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  might  tall  off 
by  its  rotation.  Science  has  quieted  the  latter  apprehen- 
lion ;  and  that  we  retain  the  lead  alarm  from  the  former, 
only  proves  the  infant  ftate  of  the  Philofophy  of  Mind. 
Our  notions  of  Space  cannot  alter  Space  itfelf;  and,  if  we 
hazard  a  theory  refpefting  it,  that  theory  is  undoubtedly 
the  belt  which  neither  injures  the  fcience  of  Geometry  nor 
deftroys  the  external  world  !  Away  then  with -all  childilh 
fears  ;  let  them  no  longer  impede  the  progrefs  of  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  indeed  well  faid  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that  the 
Theory  of  Copernicus  is  one  of  the  proudeft  triumphs  ot 
human  reafon.  He  might  have  added  with  equal  truth, 
had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
Theory  of  Kant  refpe&ing  Time  and  Space,  that  this 
latter  difeovery  far  exceeds  it  both  in  fubliinhy  and  im¬ 
portance. 

This  curious  feftion  alfo  contains  fome  extracts  from 
that  celebrated  work  of  Madame  de  Stael,  entitled  “  Ger¬ 
many,”  accompanied  by  the  following  obfervation.  “  Of 
fome  of  the  mod  important  mi Jlakes  into  which  (lie  was 
betrayed  by  her  admiration  of  the  German  fchooi,  I  (hall 
take  notice  as  I  proceed,  a  talk  which  I  feel  incumbent 
on  me,  as  it  is  through  the  medium  of  her  book  that  the 
great  majority  of  Englilh  readers  have  acquired  all  their 
knowledge  of  the  new  German  philofophy,  and  as  her 
name  and  talents  have  given  it  .t  temporary  coufequence 
in  this  country  which  it  could  not  otherwife  have  ac¬ 
quired.”  (Dilfert.  Part  II.  page  14s-)  How  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  can  feel  himfelf  qualified  to  correct  the  miftakes  made 
by  this  captivating  authorefs,  who  collefted  her  materials 
on  the  fpot  that  gave  birth  to  this  celebrated  lyftem,  I 
am  at  a  lofs  to  underftand,  particularly  as  he  fo  frequently 
feels  it  neceflary  to  apologize  for  his  own  want  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  fubjeft.  It  would  have  appeared  more 
philofophical  to  have  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  this 
new fyflem,  and  endeavoured  to  underftand  it,  inftead  of 
vainly  labouring  to  prevent  others  from  making  the  at¬ 
tempt.  The  extraordinary  powers  of  this  fafeinating 
writer,  though  they  have  failed  cf  foftening  Mr.  Stewart’s 
prejudice,  have  no-where  difplayed  themfelves  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  thofe  chapters  of  her  inimitable  work, 
“Germany,”  entitled  “  Influence  of  the  new  German  Phi¬ 
lofophy  on  the  development  of  Mind,  on  Literature  and 
the  Arts,  on  the  Sciences,  on  the  Charafter  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  laftly  in  that  On  the  Principle  of  Morals  in  the 
new  German  Philofophy,"  where,  with  her  ufual  fublimity 
flie  fays:  “We  cannot  grow  weary  of  admiring  thofe 
writings  of  Kant  in  which  the  J'upreme  law  of  duty  is  held 
up  as Jacred:  what  genuine  warmth,  what  animated  elo¬ 
quence,  upon  a  fubjeft  where  the  only  ordinary  endeavour 
is  reftraint !  We  feel  penetrated  with  profound  refpeft 
for  the  aufterity  of  an  aged  philofopher,  conftantly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  invifible  power  of  virtue,  which  has  no  em¬ 
pire  but  that  of  confcience,  no  arms  but  thofe  of  remorfe; 
no  treafures  to  diftribute  but  the  inward  enjoyments  of 
the  foul  ;  the  hope  of  which  cannot  he  offered  as  a  motive 
for  their  attainment,  becaufe  they  are  incomprehenfible 
until  they  are  experienced.  The  general  direction  of 
Kant’s  principles  is:  to  free  the  Joul from  the  influence  of 
external  objeds ;  to  place  the  empire  of  ourfelves  within  us  \ 
and  to  make  duty  the  law  of  this  empire ,  and  its  hope  another 
life." 

In  the  chapter  Madame  de  Stael  has  devoted  exclufively 
to  Kant,  it  was  by  no  means  her  intention  to  teach  the 


new Syflem  methodically,  but  only  to  give  a  general  view 
of  it  as  a  whole,  for  which  her  talents  were  admirably 
adapted.  In  the  third  vol.  of  “Germany,”  page  93,  (he 
fays :  “Ido  not  certainly  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have  been 
able  in  a  few  pages  to  give  an  account  of  a  fyftem  which 
for  twenty  years  has  occupied  all  thinking  heads  in  Ger¬ 
many  5  but  I  hope  to  have  faid  enough  tojhow  the  general 
fpirit  of  the  philofophy  of  Kant,  and  to  enable  me  to  ex¬ 
plain,  in  the  following  chapters,  the  influence  which  it  has 
had  upon  literature,  fcience,  and  morality.”  This  chap¬ 
ter  begins  with  a  picture  of  our  philofopher  fo  pleafmgly 
delineated  as  to  make  us  long  to  be  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  original.  “Kant  lived,”  the  tells  us, 
“  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  never  quitted  Kbnigfberg. 
There,  in  the  mid  ft  of  northern  ice,  he  pafled  his  whole 
life  in  meditation  upon  the  laws  of  human  intelligence. 
An  indefatigable  ardour  for  ftudy  enabled  him  to  acquire 
ftores  of  knowledge  without  number.  Sciences,  langua¬ 
ges,  literature,  all  were  familiar  to  him  5  and,  without 
leaking  for  glory,  which  he  did  not  enjoy  till  a  very  late 
period  (not  having  heard  the  noife  of  his  renown  before 
his  old  age),  he  contented  himfelf  with  the  filent  pleafure 
of  reflection.  In  folitude  he  contemplated  his  mind 
with  clofe  attention  ;  the  examination  of  his  thoughts 
lent  him  new  ftrength  to  fupport  his  virtue  ;  and,  although 
he  never  intermeddled  with  the  ardent  paflions  of  men, 
he  knew  how  to  forge  arms  for  thofe  who  ftiould  be  fum- 
moned  to  combat  thofe  paflions.  Except  among  the 
Greeks,  we  have  hardly  any  example  of  a  life  fo  ftridily 
philofophical  ;  and  that  life  itfelf  anfwers  for  the  fincerity 
of  the  writer.  To  fuch  an  unftained  fincerity,  we  mult 
further  add  an  acute  and  exafl  underftanding,  which 
ferved  for  a  correftor  to  his  genius,  when  he  fuftered  it 
to  carry  him  too  far.  This  is  enough,  itfeerns  to  me,  to  make 
vs  judge  at  leaf  impartially  of  the  perfevering  labours  of  fuch 
a  man." 

Were  it  requifire  to  prove  that  it  was  not  her  intention 
in  that  work  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  the  new'  fyftem,  I 
might  refer  to  feveral  perfonal  converfations  with  this 
highly-gifted  lady  during  her  (hort  refidence  in  London. 
In  jullice  to  her  ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  intereft  (lie  took  in  its  promulgation,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  record  the  faCt  of  her  having  traced  me 
out  with  a  view  of  afeertaining  what  progrefs  the  Philo-, 
fophy  of  Kant  was  making  in  this  commercial  country. 
At  a  period  when  I  had  only  laid  before  the  public  the 
articles  Kant  and  Logic  in  this  Encyclopaedia,  as  the 
refult  of  many  years  reflection,  I  was  favoured  with  the 
following  note. 

“  2  Janvier ,  1814. 

“  Je  difire  de  vovs  connaitre,  Monfieur,  puifljue  vous  vans 
occnpez  de  Kant,  et  que  vous  cherchez  A  le fare  admirer. 
Voulez-vous  puffer  chez  moi,  jeudi  matin,  entre  deux  et  trois 
heitres?  nous  cauferons  quelques  infants. 

Jai  Vhonneur  d'etre,  Monfieur, 

Votrc  tres  humble  et  ti  es  obeiffunte  Scrvantc, 

Necker.  de  Stael  Holstein.” 

To  Thomas  Wirgman,  Efq.  | 

68,  St.  James’s  Sr.  S 

In  thefe  interviews,  this  interefting  writer'freely  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  her  aim  had  been  to  develop  the  great 
refults  of  the  new  fyftem,  without  minutely  in veftigating 
its  particular  component  parts;  a  tafk  that  might  be  per¬ 
formed  by  a  hoft  of  plodding  reafoners,  while  that  of 
giving  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  refults  of  a  totally-new 
fyftem  could  only  be  effected  by  extraordinary  genius 
and  talents.  This  lady,  in  the  midft  of  the  literati  of  the 
mod  enlightened  part  of  Europe,  witnefled  the  happy 
eftefts  of  Kant’s  difeoveries  ;  and  in  her  ufual  admirable 
manner  (he  fays:  “  The  new  German  philofophy  is  necef- 
farily  more  favourable  than  any  other  to  the  extenfion  of 
mind;  for,  referring  every  thing  to  the  focus  of  the 
foul,  and  confidering  the  world  itfelf  as  governed  by 
laws  rhe  type  of  which  is  in  ourfelves  it  does  not  admit 
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the  prejudice  which  defines  every  man  exclufively  to 
Arch  or  fuch  a  branch  of  dudy.  This  philofopliy  gives  a 
lingular  attradion  to  all  kinds  of  Rudy.  The  difcoveries 
which  we  make  within  ourfelves  are  always  intereding; 
but,  if  it  be  true  that  they  enlighten  us  with  regard  to  the 
very  myderies  of  a  world  created  in  our  own  image,  what 
curiofity  Ihould  they  not  excite  !  The  converfation  of  a 
German  philofopher  fuch  as  thofe  I  have  named,  calls  to 
mind  the  Dialogues  of  Plato;  and,  when  you  queftion 
one  of  thefe  men  upon  any  fubjed  whatever,  he  throws 
fo  much  light  on  it,  that  in  liftening,  you  feem  to  think 
for  the  firft  time  ! 

“  So  many  new  ideas  on  literary  and  philofophic  fub- 
jeds  have,  for  lome  years  pad,  been  in  circulation  in  Ger¬ 
many,  that  a  dranger  might  very  well  take  a  man,  who 
Ihould  only  repeat  thefe  ideas,  for  a  fuperior  genius.  The 
Germans  of  the  new  fchool  look  upon  ignorance  and  fri¬ 
volity  as  difeafes  of  a  prolonged  infancy  ;  they  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  foul  with  the  torch  of  genius;  they 
feek  for  truth  confcientioufly.  But,  notwithdanding  the 
diverfity  of  opinions  which  in  Germany  forms  fchools  in 
oppofition  to  one  another,  they  tend  equally,  for  the 
mod  part,  to  difplay  adivity  of  mind  ;  fo  that  there  is  no 
country  where  every  man  makes  more  advantage  of  him- 
felf,  at  lead  in  regard  to  intelledual  labours. 

“  In  feparating  the  beautiful  from  the  ufeful,  Kant 
clearly  proves  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  fine  arts 
to  givelefibns.  Undoubtedly  every  tiling  that  is  beautiful 
ought  to  give  birth  to  generous  fentiments,  and  thofe 
fentiments  excite  to  virtue  ;  but,  when  the  objed  is  given 
in  proof  of  a  precept  of  morality,  the  free  impreflions  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  mader-pieces  of  art  is  neceflarily  dedroyed; 
for  the  objed  aimed  at,  be  it  what  it  will,  when  known, 
limits  and  confines  the  imagination.  It  certainly  is  not 
from  a  want  of  underdanding  the  moral  value  of  what  is 
ufeful,  that  Kant  has  feparated  it  from  the  beautiful;  it 
is  to  ground  admiration  of  every  kind  on  abfolute  difin- 
teredednefs  ;  it  is  in  order  to  give  fentiments  which  ren¬ 
der  vice  impofiible,  the  preference  over  thofe  leflons 
which  only  tend  to  correct  it. 

“The  philofophical  fydem,  adopted  in  any  country, 
exerts  a  great  influence  over  the  direction  of  mind  ;  it  is 
the  univerfal  model  after  which  all  thought  is  cad;  thofe 
perfons  even,  who  have  not  dudied  the  fyllern,  (conform 
unknowingly  to  the  general  difpofition  which  it  infpires. 
We  mud  believe  certain  truths  as  we  believe  our  own 
exidence  ;  it  is  the  foul  which  reveals  them  to  us :  in  the 
region  of  intelledual  and  religious  truths,  we  mud  ufe 
confcioufnefs  in  the  room  of  demondration.  Experi¬ 
mental  philofopliy  is  complete  in  itfelf ;  it  is  a  whole  fuf- 
ficiently  vulgar,  but  compact,  circumfcribed,  argumenta¬ 
tive;  and,  while  we  adhere  to  the  fort  of  reafoning  which 
is  received  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  we  ought  to  be 
contented  with  it;  the  immortal  and  the  infinite  are  felt 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  foul  ;  the  foul  alone  can 
did'ufe  an  intered  over  the  higher  fort  of  metaphyfics. 

“  If  man  confines  himfelf  to  the  knowledge  which  he 
gains  by  his  lenfes,  all  will  be  melancholy  for  his  foul. 
Will  he  have  any  idea  of  immortality,  when  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  dedrudion  are  engraven  fo  deeply  on  the 
countenance  of  mortals,  and  living  nature  falls  inceflant- 
ly  into  dud  ?  When  ail  the  fenfes  talk  of  death,  what 
feeble  hope  can  we  entertain  of  a  refurredion  ?  If  man 
confulted  only  his  fenfations,  what  idea  would  he  form 
of  the  fupreme  goodnefs  ?  So  many  afflictions  difpute 
the  madery  over  our  life,  fo  many  hideous  objeCls  dif- 
figure  nature,  that  the  unfortunate  created  being  curfes 
his  exidence  a  thoufand  times  before  the  lad  convulfion 
fnatches  it  away.  Let  man,  on  the  contrary,  rejeCl  the 
tedimony  of  his  fenfes;  how  will  he  guide  himfelf  on  the 
earth  ?  And  yet,  if  he  truds  to  them  alone,  what  enthu- 
fiafm,  what  morals,  what  religion,  will  be  able  to  refid 
the  repeated  adaults  to  which  pain  and  pleafure  alter¬ 
nately  expofe  him  ? 

“.Reflection  wandered  over  this  vaft  region  of.  uncer¬ 


tainty,  when  Kant  endeavoured  to  trace  the  limits  of  the 
two  empires,  that  of  the  fenfes  and  that  of  the  foul;  of 
external  and  of  internal  nature.  The  drength  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  the  wifdom  with  which  he  marked  thefe  limits, 
were  perhaps  never  exhibited  before:  he  did  not  lofe 
himfelf  among  the  new  fydems  concerning  the  creation 
of  the  univerfe;  he  recognized  the  bounds  which  the  eternal 
myfteries  Jet  to  the  human  underftanding,  and  (what  will  be 
new  perhaps  to  thofe  who  have  only  heard  Kant  fpoken 
of)  there  is  no  philofopher  more  adverfe,  in  numerous.. 
refpeCls,  to  Metaphyfics ;  he  made  himfelf  fo  deeply 
learned  in  this  fcience,  only  to  employ  againd  it  the 
means  it  afforded  him  to  demondrate  its  own  infuffi- 
ciency.  We  might  fay  of  him,  that,  like  a  new  Curtins, 
he  threw  himfelf  into  the  gulpli  of  abllraftion,  in  order 
to  fill  it  up. 

“  Far  from  rejecting  experience,  Kant  confidered  the 
bufinefs  of  life  as  nothing  but  the  aftion  of  our  innate 
faculties  upon  the  feveral  forts  of  knowledge  which  come 
to  us  from  without.  He  believed  that  experience  would 
be  nothing  but  a  chaos,  without  the  laics  of  Underftanding , 
(the  twelve  Categories  ;)  but  that  the  laws  of  under¬ 
ftanding  have  no  other  objeCl  than  the  elements  of  thought 
furnifhed  by  experience.  It  follows  that  Metaphyfics 
themfelves  can  teach  us  nothing  beyond  thefe  limits. 
Defpots  and  fanatics  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  human 
reafon  from  examining  certain  fubjeCts,  and  reafon  has 
ever  burd  thefe  unjud  fetters.  But  the  limits  which  Jhe 
impofcs  on  licrfelf,  far  from  eijlaving  her,  give  her  new 
Jlrength,  fuch  drength  as  always  refults  from  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  laws  which  are  freely  agreed  to  by  thofe  who  are 
fubjeded  to  them.  Kant  makes  confidence  the  innate 
principle  of  our  moral  exidence  ;  for,  as  man  is  free,  he 
ought  to  create  to  himfelf  motives  powerful  enough  to 
combat  againd  the  operation  of  exterior  objeCls,  and  to 
let  his  will  free  from  the  narrow  trammels  of  felfiflinefs. 
Duty  is  at  once  the  proof  and  the  fecurity  of  the  metaphy- 
Jical  independence  of  man.  Kant  makes  the  fublime,  in 
moral  liberty,  to  confid  in  the  druggies  of  man  with  his 
dediny  or  with  his  nature.  Unlimited  power  excites  our 
fear,  greatnefs  overwhelms  us ;  yet  by  the  vigour  of  the  will 
we  efcape  from  the  fenfation  of  our  [phyfical  weaknefs. 
The  power  of  dediny,  and  the  immenfity  of  nature,  are 
placed  in  endlefs  oppofition  to  the  miferable  dependence 
of  the  creature  upon  earth  ;  but  one  fpark  of  the  facred 
fire  in  our  bofoms  triumphs  over  the  univerfe;  fince  with 
one  fpark  we  are  enabled  to  redd  the  impreflions  which 
all  the  powers  in  the  world  could  make  upon  us. 

“  The  adverfaries  ot  Kant  have  accufed  him  of  having 
merely  repeated  the  arguments  of  the  ancient  Idealifls  ; 
they  have  pretended  that  the  doCtrine  of  the  German  phi¬ 
lofopher  was  only  an  old  fyftem  in  a  new  language.  This 
reproach  has  no  foundation. 

“  The  polemical  part  of  the  works  of  Kant,  that  in 
which  he  attacks  the  philofopliy  of  the  Materialifts,  is  of 
itfelf  a  mader-piece.  That  philofopliy  has druck  its  roots 
fo  deeply  into  the  mind,  fo  much  irreligion  and  felfiflinefs 
have  been  the  refult  of  it,  that  thofe  men  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  benefaClors  to  their  country,  who  have  even 
combated  a  fydem  fo  pernicious.  Writers  of  the  fecond 
and  third  rank  in  Germany  are  fufficiently  deep  to  be  of 
the  fird  rank  in  other  countries.” 

The  well-known  fad  that  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  work 
on  Germany,  confulted  A.  W.  von  Schlegel, '  whofe 
literary  charader  and  fuperior  talents  judified  the  confi¬ 
dence  with  which  this  lady  appealed  to  his  judgment, 
Mr.  Stewart  fays,  “  will  at  once  account  to  my  readers 
for  the  confidence  with  which  I  appeal  to  her  hidorical 
datements  on  the  lubjed  of  German  philofopliy.  Her 
own  knowledge  of  the  language  was  probably  not  fo 
critically  exad  as  to  enable  her  to  enter  into  the  more 
refined  details  of  the  difl'erent  fydems  which  flie  has  de- 
fcribed  ;  but  her  extraordinary  penetration,  joined  to  the  op¬ 
portunities  Jhe  enjoyed  of  convcrfuig  with  all  that  was  then 
moft  illuftrious  in  Germany,  qualified  her  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree 
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gree  to  feize  and  to  delineate  their  great  outlines.  If  any 
farther  apology  be  neceflary  for  quoting  a  French  lady 
as  an  authority  on  German  metaphyfics,  an  obvious  one 
is  fuggefted  by  the  extraordinary  and  well-merited  popu¬ 
larity  of  her  Germany  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  if, 
in  any  part  of  her  works,  her  matchlefs  powers  have  been 
difplayed  to  greater  advantage.  Of  this  no  Itronger 
proof  can  be  given,  than  the  lively  intereft  (lie  infpires, 
even  when  difcuffing  fuch  fyftems  as  thofe  of  Kant  and 
Fichte.”  (Diflert.  Part  II.  page  145,  6.) 

It  is  a  very  lingular  fad,  that,  though  Mr.  Stewart 
allows  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  fo  eminently  qualified 
to  execute  the  ta(k  (lie  had  undertaken,  and  admits  that 
(lie  was  highly  favoured  in  being  placed  in  fuch  advanta¬ 
geous  circumftances  ;  he  dill  gives  this  learned  lady  no 
credit  for  the  truth  of  the  obfervations  and  corrednefs  of 
the  information  her  ardent  defire  for  knowledge  had 
induced  her  to  colled  on  the  fpot ;  for  in  the  courfe  of 
this  extraordinary  l'edion  he  no-where  condefcends  to 
make  a  favourable  mention  of  this  new  German  fyftem. 
On  the  contrary,  he  feems  gratified  if  he  can  at  any  rate 
apply  epithets  or  make  obfervations  that  will  tend  to 
bring  this  new  dodrine  into  difcredit;  fuch  are  the 
phrales:  — “  A  fyftem  fo  tranfmutablg  and  elufive  in  its 
forms; — The  impofing  afped  of  its  enigmatical  oracles ; 
— That  myfterious  dodrine  ; — The  deep  difguife  of  its 
new  phrafeology ; — Cudworth  mult  be  allowed  to  be  far 
fuperior  to  the  German  metapliyfician  ; — Such  jargon, 
involving  truth  in  darknefs; — Kant’s  morals  reft  upon 
a  metaphyfical  conundrum  ; — I  do  not  know  that  much 
progrefs  has  been  made  by  the  German  metaphyficians  ; 
—The  dark  works  of  this  modern  Heraclitus; — Deep 
r.eological  difguife  ; — It  is  to  Hume  that  we  owe  the 
Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  and  to  him  we  are  alfo  in¬ 
debted  for  thefarmore  luminous  refutations  of  fcepticifm 
by  his  countrymen; — The  cloud-capt  metaphyfics; — 
Little  more  than  Englilh  verfions  of  Kant’s  works,  I  am 
fully  perfuaded,  is  neceflary,  in  this  country,  to  bring 
down  the  philofopby  of  Germany  to  its  proper  level;” 
&c.  See. 

Does  it  not  reflect  a  little  upon  the  robuft  mind  of  our 
celebrated  metapliyfician,  to  have  made  fuch  obfervations 
as  thofe  juftquoted  from  his  Diflertation  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  have  given  his  unqualified  admiration  of  the 
ability,  opportunities,  and  fidelity,  with  which  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  lady  has  in  fo  eminent  a  degree  feized  and 
delineated  thegreat  outlines  of  this  new  German  fyftem  ? 

Indeed  the  condud  of  thel'e  two  celebrated  waiters  is 
highly  worthy  of  remark.  The  ingenuous  mind  of  our  fe¬ 
male  philofopher  induced  her  to  travel  to  the  birth-place  of 
the  new J'yftem,  that  (lie  might  make  her  obfervations  with 
the  fads  before  her  eyes,  and  converfe  with  the  learned 
on  the  very  fpot  where  the  new  dodrine  had  fpread 
itfelf.  She  then  formed  her  deliberate  judgment  on  its 
value  and  importance.  Our  northern  metapliyfician  has 
devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  the  attempt  to  conftrud 
a  fyftem  for  the  explanation  of  the  mental  phenomena  5 
and,  from  time  to  time,  has  allured  the  public  that  he  has 
not  even  yet  abandoned  his  defign.  This  would  have 
been  highly  praife- worthy,  had  he  not  been  apprifed, 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  that  what  he  had  been  labouring 
fo  long  to  eft’ed,  had  been  accompliftied,  and  actually 
exifted  in  the  inimitable  work  of  the  immortal  Kant 
called  the  ‘Critic  of  Pure  Reason.’  Since  that  period 
lie  has  neither  examined  whether  this  is  really  the  fad, 
nor  prepared  himfelf  to  refute  the  work  if  it  is  not.  Yet 
lie  now  comes  forward,  acknowledging  his  total  inability 
to  comprehend  it;  and  yet  attempting  with  all  his  might, 
to  write  it  down  !  Is  there  not  fomething  illiberal  in 
this  condud  ? 

Which  of  thefe  two  philofophers  is  moft  to  be  admired? 
The  lady  who  has  exerted  the  whole  force  of  her  highly- 
gifted  mind  to  obtain  the  moft  accurate  information  re- 
Ipeding  this  new  fyftem  by  viliting  in  the  country  where 
its  influence  was  felt,  and  who  has  faithfully  detailed  its 
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eft'eds  to  the  world  ;  or  the  learned  metapliyfician  who, 
neglecting  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  either  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  this  new  fyftem  was  delivered  to  the  world, 
or  with  the  fyftem  itfelf,  through  the  medium  of  tranfla- 
tors  and  commentators,  raftlly  undertakes  to  be  its  hifto- 
rian,  not  from  any  wifh  to  point  out  its  novelties,  but  to 
banifti  it,  if  pofible,  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  The 
former  was  not  content  with  feeing  it  flourifh  in  the  en¬ 
lightened  fpot  which  gave  it  birth,  but  ufed  all  her  en¬ 
deavours  to  extend  its  influence  throughout  the  world. 
The  latter,  though  repeatedly  folicited  merely  to  recom¬ 
mend  its  inveftigation  with  a  view  toafeertain  and  deter¬ 
mine  its  worth,  has  uniformly  abftained  from  this,  as  if, 
becaufe  it  did  not  accord  with  his  own  notions,  it  was 
unworthy  of  notice. 

If  it  can  for  a  moment  be  fuppofed  that  I  am  not  fully 
juftified  in  this  ftatement,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Stewart’s  own  words  in  the  note  fubjoined  to  the  title  of 
the  feventh  fedion  of  his  elaborate  Diflertation,  to  which 
I  have  fo  often  had  occafion  to  refer.  He  there  diftindly 
fays :  “  My  ignorance  of  the  German  would  have  prevented 
my  faying  any -thing  on  the  pliilofophy  of  Kant,  if  fo  won¬ 
derful  a  phenomenon  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  had  not  feemed  to  demand  fome  attention.” 
And  in  page  140  of  the  fame  work  he  alfo  fays ;  “  In  fome 
of  my  former  publications,  I  have  acknowledged  myfelf 
(from  my  total  ignorance  of  the  German  language)  to  be 
very  imperfedly  acquainted  with  the  new  German  philo- 
fophy  ;  but  the  imprefllon  which  it  produced  for  a  few 
years  in  England  (more  particularly  while  our  intercourfe 
with  the  Continent  was  interrupted)  makes  it  proper  for 
me  to  beftow  on  it  a  little  more  notice  in  this  diflertation 
than  I  (hould  otherwife  have  judged  neceffary  or  ujefnl." 
A  comparifon  of  the  pafl'ages  feleded  from  Madame  de 
Stael’s  Germany  by  this  writer,  with  thofe  I  have  laid 
before  the  reader  from  the  very  fame  work,  will  fpeak  for 
itfelf. 

I  have,  I  hope,  fufticiently  vindicated  Nitfcii  from  the 
charge  of  not  having  underftood  thefyftem  heendeavoured 
to  teach,  or  of  erroneoufly  aferibing  to  the  pliilofophy  of 
Kant  the  fame  high  charader  that  has  been  given  of  it 
by  Madame  de  Stael.  I  may  therefore  pafs  over  the  re¬ 
maining  extracts  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart  from  Nitfch’s 
“  Introduction  to  Kant’s  Pliilofophy,”  and  proceed  to 
notice  thofe  from  the  works  of  Degerando  and  Buhle, 
which  complete  this  extraordinary  fedlion.  The  fame 
dexterity  that  this  writer  has  employed  in  felefting  his 
extracts  from  the  works  of  Madame  de  Stael,  he  has  called 
to  his  aid  in  his  choice  of  pafl'ages  from  Degerando;  and, 
if  it  were  not  for  detaining  the  reader,  I  could  oppofe  to 
them  others  of  a  very  oppofite  complexion.  In  page  158 
&  feq.  fpeaking  of  the  extraordinary  imprefllon  produced 
in  Germany  by  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,  and  with  a  view 
to  account  for  this,  he  takes  from  Degerando  as  follows  : 
“  The  fyftem  of  Kant  was  well  adapted  to  flatter  the  weak- 
nefsof  the  human  mind.  Curiofity  was  excited,  by  feeing 
paths  opened  which  had  never  been  trodden  before.  The 
love  of  myftery  found  a  fecret  charm  in  the  obfeurity 
which  enveloped  the  dodrine.  The  long  and  troublefome 
period  of  initiation  was  calculated  to  roufe  the  ambition 
of  bold  and  adventurous  fpirits.  Theirlove  of  Angularity 
was  gratified  by  the  new  nomenclature  ;  while  their  va¬ 
nity  exulted  in  the  idea  of  being  admitted  into  a  privi¬ 
leged  fed,  exercifing,  and  entitled  to  exercife,  the  fu- 
preme  cenforftiip  in  pliilofophy.  Even  men  of  the  moft 
ordinary  parts,  on  finding  themfelves  called  to  fo  high 
fundions,  loft  fight  of  their  real  mediocrity,  and  conceived 
themfelves  formed  into  geniufes  deftined  to  form  a  new 
era  in  the  hiftory  of  reafon. 

“Another  inevitable  eft'ed  refulted  from  the  univerfal 
change  operated  by  Kant  in  his  terms,  in  his  claflifications, 
in  his  methods,  and  in  the  enunciation  of  his  problems. 
The  intellectual  powers  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ini¬ 
tiated  were  too  much  exhaulled  in  the  courfe  of  their 
long  noviciate,  to  be  qualified  to  judge  foundly  of  the 
N  n  dodnne 
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doctrine  itfelf.  They  felt  themfelves,  after  fo  many 
windings,  loft  in  a  labyrinth,  and  were  unable  todifpenl'e 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  guide  who  had  conducted  them 
fo  far.  Others,  after  fo  great  a  facrifice,  wanted  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  confef-,  to  the  world,  or  to  themfelves,  the  difap- 
pointment  they  had  met  with.  They  attached  themfelves 
to  the  do&rine  in  proportion  to  the  facrifice  they  had 
made,  and  eftimated  its  value  by  the  labour  it  had  coft 
them.  As  for  more  fuperficial  thinkers,  they  drew  an 
inference  from  the  novelty  of  the  form  in  favour  of  the 
novelty  of  the  matter,  and  from  the  novelty  of  the  matter 
in  favour  of  its  importance. 

“  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  a  fefl  to  poffefs  a  diftin- 
guifhing  garb  and  livery.  It  was  thus  that  the  Peripate¬ 
tics  extended  their  empire  fo  widely,  and  united  their 
fubjedls  in  one  common  obedience.  Kant  had,  over  and 
above  all  this,  the  art  of  infilling,  that  his  difciples  (hould 
belong  exclusively  to  himfelf.  He  explicitly  announced, 
that  he  was  not  going  to  found  a  fchool  of  Eccleftics,  but 
a  fchool  of  his  own  ;  a  fchool  not  only  independent,  but 
in  fome  meafure  hoflile  to  every  other;  that  he  could 
admit  of  no  compromife  with  any  fedl  whatever;  that  he 
was  come  to  overturn  every  thing  which  exilled  in  philo- 
fophy,  and  to  eredl  a  new  edifice  on  thefe  immenfe  ruins. 
The  more  decided  and  arrogant  the  terms  were  in  which 
he  announced  his  defign,  the  more  likely  was  it  to  fuc- 
ceed  ;  for  the  human  mind  fubmits  more  eafily  to  an  un¬ 
limited  than  to  a  partial  faith,  and  yields  itfelf  up  without 
referve,  rather  than  confent  to  cavil  about  reftriclions  and 
conditions  even  in  favour  of  its  own  independence.” 

Mr.  Stewart  feems  to  revel  in  thefe  and  fimilar  fenti- 
ments  borrowed  from  other  writers;  and  it  really  appears 
as  if  he  would  rejoice  to  fee  the  fyftem  of  Kant  driven 
altogether  from  the  field,  without  one  pang  from  the 
doubt  which  his  want  of  information  mull  furely  leave  in 
his  mind  as  to  whether  it  might  or  might  not  deferve  this 
fate.  Such  at  length  appears  to  be  his  veneration  for 
truth  and  for  the  Philofophy  of  Mind!  The  reader  mull, 
however,  be  cautioned  not  to  follow  him  in  his  premature 
triumph  on  the  ground  of  a  fuppofed  viilory  obtained  by 
his  foreign  ally.  The  firlr  enquiry  that  naturally  fuggells 
itfelf  is,  how  much  of  the  fyftem  of  Kant  does  Degerando 
profefs  to  underftand,  and  what  progrefs  has  he  made  in 
the  elementary  part  of  tit  is  celebrated  fyftem  ?  Has  he 
apprehended  the  Categories  in  their  purity  previous  to 
his  attempting  to  inform  the  French  nation  of  their 
utility  ?  If  he  has  been  unfuccefsfu!  in  this  point,  volumes 
of  fimilar  prattle  will  neither  bring  the  fyftem  into  con¬ 
tempt,  nor  difprove  its  truth.  Upon  a  comparifon  of  the 
Table  of  the  Categories  given  by  this  author  in  page  212 
of  the  fecond  volume  of  his  “  Hiltoire  comparee  des  Syf- 
temes  de  Philofophie,”  Paris  1804,  with  that  of  Kant,  it 
will  be  found  that  he  has  totally  mifunderftood  the  value 
of  thefe  effential  elements  of  our  unaerftanding.  He  has 
not  even  evinced  the  fidelity  of  a  tranllator  in  the  choice 
of  words  for  this  important  talk.  If  the  foundation  of  a 
fcienceds  mifunderftood,  what  will  become  of  the  fuper- 
ftruflure?  That  the  French  language  is  rich  enough  in 
terms  adapted  to  the  fubjedl  is  evident  from  the  excellent 
choice  made  in  the  very  cafe  of  the  Categories  both  in  the 
works  of  Monf.  Charles  Villers,  and  in  an  excellent  work 
tranllated  from  the  Dutch  of  I.  Kinker  into  French. 
The  latter  gives  a  very  lively  and  interefting  account  of 
Tranfcendental  Philofophy;  it  is  called  “  EJfai  d'une  Ex- 
poftion  fuccinte  de  la  Raifoh  Pure."  How  unfit  then  is 
fuch  a  commentator  as  Degerando  to  play  the  part  of  a 
critic,  which  it  feems  is  attempted  to  be  afcribed  to  him 
by  the  extracts  from  this  work.  In  juftice  to  this  writer, 
however,  we  mull  acknowledge  that  he  regrets  the  great 
dearth  of  materials  upon  which  to  found  a  judgment  on 
the  importance  of  this  great  Kantefian  revolution  ;  but 
he  hopes  that  his  Iketch,  quite  new  to  the  French  reader, 
might  excite  curiofity,  and  perhaps  add  fome  new  ele¬ 
ments  to  the  philofophy  of  mind.  This,  he  lays,  would 
juftify  his  nation  from  an  indifference,  of  which  it  is  ac- 


cufed,  to  foreign  dodlrines,  and  bring  about  that  which 
is  mod  defired  by  the  true  friends  of  Philofophy. 

In  Mr.  Stewart’s  eagernefs  to  give  extracts  that  might 
afiift  him  in  decrying  Kant’s  philofophy,  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  has  uniformly  omitted  thofe  paffages  in  the  works 
of  his  adopted  authors  that  are  ftror.gly  in  favour  of  the 
new  dodlrine,  or  even  fufficiently  lo  to  induce  an  exa¬ 
mination  into  its  merit.  This  I  have  made  apparent  in 
the  cafe  of  Madame  de  Stael ;  and  I  cannot  difmifs  De^ 
gerando  without  doing  him  fimilar  juftice.  The  paffage 
I  allude  to  occurs  in  page  245  of  the  volume  juft  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  I  think  is  calculated  to  encourage  a  thorough 
examination  of  its  pretenlions.  The  very  high,  and  I 
fincerely  believe  juftly-meri ted,  praife  of  the  author  of  this 
fcienceof  fciences,  as  well  as  the  account  given  of  the 
extraordinary  revolution  produced  by  this  new  do&rine, 
mull  certainly  awaken  curiofity  and  promote  inveftigation. 
I  give  the  author’s  own  words,  that  I  may  not  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  exaggerated  his  praife  by  a  tranflation: 
“II  n’exifte,  je  crois,  dans  l’hiftoire  de  la  philofophie,  aucun 
exemple  d’une  revolution  auffi  rapide  que  celle  qui  a  ete 
operee  en  Allemagne  par  la  doftrine  de  Kant,  du  moment 
oii  elle  a  ete  connue ;  elle  a  paffe  fubitement  de  l’obfcurite 
la  plus  profonde  a  la  celebrite  la  plus  etonnante.  La  cu- 
riofite  publique  avait  ete  longtems  repouffee  par  cette 
nouvelle  nomenclature,  qui,  comme  un  rivage  efcarpe, 
entoure  le  Criticifme  ;  mais  enfin,  ayant  ofe  l’aborder,  le 
franchir,  on  fe  crut  tranfporte  dans  un  monde  de  mer- 
veiiles.  Le  profeffeur  de  Konilberg  reunit  en  lui-meme  la 
plupart  des  qualites  neceffaires  aux  auteurs  des  grandes 
revolutions  philofophiques  ;  ce  coup-d’ceil  vafte  qui  per- 
met  d’affembier,  de  mettre  en  ordre,  un  grand  nombre  de 
connaiffances ;  cet  art  de  fe  faire  a  foi-meme  des  points  de 
vue  nouveaux  au  fein  meme  des  idees  connues ;  ce  talent 
d’analyfe  qui  conduit  aux  diftindlions  les  plus  fubtiles  ; 
cette  force  de  combinaifon  qui  fonde  les  fyltemes  ;  cette 
hardieffe  qui  pofe  des  queftions  inattendues  ;  cette  adreffe 
qui  dvite  les  grandes  difficultes ;  cette  regularite  qui  fe 
plait  dans  les  clafiifications  ;  cette  feverite  furtout  qui 
commande  le  refpefl  et  la  confiance  des  hommes;  enfin 
ces  habitudes  d’un  efprit  familiarife  avec  les  profondeurs 
de  toutes  les  connaiffances;  ce  genie,  en  quelque  forte 
encyclopedique,  qui,  dans  un  fiecle  eclaire  furtout,  de- 
vient  neceffaire  pour  donner  des  lois  a  la  fcience  mere,  de 
laquelle  dependent  toutes  les  autres.”  The  admirers  of 
Kant  are  charged  with  employing  fuch  high-founding 
and  arrogant  phrafes  in  defence  of  their  favourite  fyftem 
as  the  following:  “ Grant  only  the  firjl  principles  of  criti¬ 
cal  philofophy ,  and  you  mnft  grant  the  whole  fyftem  /”  and 
again  :  “  If  you  do  not  grant  them,  it  is  becaufe  you  have  not 
underfood  us."  If  the  fyftem  is  true  and  complete,  I  am 
at  a  lofs  to  know  how  thefe  expreflions  are  to  be  avoided. 
Similar  phrafes  are  ftriflly  applicable  to  every  geometrical 
propofition  :  why  fhould  they  not  have  the  lame  weight 
in  Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  provided  they  are  equally 
applicable  ?  Arrogant  fcience  of  Geometry,  that  delcends 
to  no  arts  of  eloquent  perfuafion  !  Indigent  Science  of 
Mind,  that  mull  beg  its  way  from  country  to  country  ! 
In  vain  does  Ihe  gather  courage  to  knock  with  the  bold- 
nefs  of  an  acquaintance  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart. 
She  knocks  too  loud!  and  is  driven  away  as  an  impoftor, 
without  being  fuffered  to  teli  the  important  bufinefs  Ihe 
comes  about.  The  Kantefian  fyftem  mull  look  elfewhere 
to  have  its  merits  patiently  invelligated. 

Itis  a  fad  miftake  in  Mr.  Stewart  to  fay,  “that  Kant 
calls  to  his  aid  the  principles  of  what  he  calls  Practical 
Reafon  in  his  zeal  to  refute  the  dodtrines  of  Hume,  and 
that  this  is  an  after-thought,  very  remote  from  his  views 
when  he  firft  undertook  his  work.”  So  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  fenfe  and 
value  of  the  fyllem  depends  upon  the  difcovery,  that 
Reafon  is  divilibie  into  two  diftin£l  faculties.  Firft, 
Speculative  Reason,  which  inceffantly  urges  us  to 
pulh  our  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  furrounding 
objects  as  far  as  we  can,  ftimulating  us  in  the  purfuit  of 
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knowledge  which  it  ftiows  to  be  infinite,  and  at  the  fame 
time  prompting  us  to  regulate  and  arrange  this  knowledge 
by  clafiing  it  under  the  Six  Ideas  which  it  fuggefts.  Now 
as  all  knowledge  is  confined  to  experience,  the  efforts  of 
this  faculty  are  ftriftly  limited  to  Time  and  Sface.  It 
is  an  abufe  of  this  faculty  when  it  attempts  to  determine 
objects  out  of  the  fphere  of  its  aftion ;  and  this  abufe 
is  termed  J peculation .  Secondly,  Practical  Reason, 
which  conilantly  exerts  itfelf  to  regulate  and  produce  the 
greateft  poflible  confiftency  among  our  defires  by  always 
commanding  us  to  aft  reafonably,  that  is  to  realize  the 
mode  in  which  Reason  acts.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  this  faculty  do  not  lie  in  the  territory  of  experience, 
for  the  mechanifm  of  nature  admits  of  no  interruption. 
But  in  following  the  diftates  of  this  faculty  we  evince  a 
perfedt freedom  from  all  the  powers  of  nature,  and  foaron 
the  wings  of  ideas  even  to  the  Godhead  !  It  is  this 
faculty  that  furnifhes  an  abode  for  the  Soul  that  can 
never  be  infringed  upon  by  the  chargeable  objefts  of 
‘  nature.  It  is  this  faculty  that  founds  the  Moral  Law, 
and  holds  it  up  as  a  faft  in  every  one’s  confcioufnefs. 
But  whoever  fubmits  himfelf  to  the  authority  of  this  law 
acknowledges  the  Freedom  of  his  Will ;  for,  as  this  law 
fprings  from  himfelf,  it  requires  no  foreign  impulfe  to 
induce  obedience,  it  only  requires  reverence  for  the  law 
which  he  has  himfelf  made.  In  faft,  Practical  Reafon  is 
no  other  than  Free  Will  ;  and  with  this  familiar  expla¬ 
nation  all  difficulty  muft  difappear.  It  is  this  faculty 
that  eftablifties  the  belief  in  God  and  immortality  ! 

Is  it  not  unjuft,  then,  to  fay  of  the  great  and  immortal 
founder  of  the  eternally  true  and  perfect  fyjlems  of  Meta- 
phyfics  and  Morals ,  that  he  introduces  one  of  thegrandeft 
and  moft  important  parts  of  his  fyftem  as  an  after-thought, 
and  merely  to  gain  a  temporary  viftory  over  an  adverfary  ? 
But  Hume  in  truth  is  no  adverfary  of  Kant’s  ;  for  the 
philofopher  who  is  occupied  in  the  calm  contemplation 
of,  and  diligent  fearch  after,  truth,  can  have  neither  oppo¬ 
nents  noradverfaries.  Indeed  Kant,  fo  far  from  confider- 
ing  Hume  in  thelight  of  an  opponent,  acknowledges  that 
he  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  penetrating,  fincere,  and 
original,  inquirer  after  truth.  “Hume,”  fays  he,  “(truck 
the  firft  fpark  that  roufed  me  from  my  dogmatical  (lum¬ 
bers,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  my  future  fpeculations.” 
I  am  perfeftly  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  how  attacks  of  this 
nature  can  at  all  promote  the  philofophy  of  Mind;  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  calculated  to  ftifle  enquiry,  and  to 
diminifli  the  zeal  of  thofe  who  are  earneftly  engaged  in 
promoting  knowledge. 

The  Principia  of  Newton  on  its  firft  appearance  met 
with  fimilar  treatment ;  not  becaufe  it  did  not  contain 
truth,  but  becaufe  it  contradifted  the  faffiionable  opinions 
of  the  day.  Such  conduft  might  be  pardoned  in  the  un¬ 
thinking  multitude  ;  but  it  cannot  be  forgiven  in  the 
grave  philofopher  who  undertakes  to  inftruft  mankind. 
Newton’s  principles  now  form  the  elementary  part  of 
the  education  ;  and  to  be  ignorant  of  them  is  tobedefti- 
tute  of  education  altogether.  Why  may  not  Kant’s 
principles,  which  are  equally  true,  one^day  form  an  indif- 
penfable  part  of  early  education  in  this  country,  as  they 
do  at  the  prefen t  day  In  Germany  ?  What  Newton’s  bio¬ 
grapher  has  faid  of  the  Principia  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon.  “  In  faft,  the  confequences 
in  the  work  flow  with  fuch  rapidity  from  the  principles, 
that  the  reader  is  often  left  to  I'upply  a  long  chain  to  con- 
neft  them.  It  required,  therefore,  fome  time  before  the 
world  could  underhand  it.  The  beft  mathematicians 
were  obliged  to  ftudy  it  with  care  before  they  could 
make  themfelves  matters  of  it ;  and  thofe  of  a  lower  order 
durft  not  venture  upon  it,  till  encouraged  by  the  teftimo- 
nies  of  the  learned.  But  at  laft,  when  its  worth  came  to 
be  Efficiently  known,  the  approbation  which  had  been  fo 
flowly  gained'became  univerfal,  and  nothingwas  to  be  heard 
from  all  quarters,  but  admiration  of  what  feemed  to  be 
the  produftion  of  celeftial  intelligence  rather  than  of  a 
man.” 
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In  Buhle’s  hiftorical  (ketch  of  this  philofophy,  lie  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  interdict  inveftigation,  though  Mr. 
Stewart  aflerts  that  “  the  account  there  given  has  involved, 
td  his  apprehenfion,  in  additional  obfcurity,  that  fnvfte- 
rious  doftrine  !”  Buhle  does  not  attempt  to  teach  the 
fyftem  fundamentally,  nor  do  I  exactly  confider  him  qua¬ 
lified  for  this  ta(k.  He  has  not  even  given  a  table  of  thofe 
efiential  Elements  of  the  Mind,  the  Categories.  We 
may  therefore  difmifs  Buhle  ;  and  fay  of  him,  that  he  is 
an  author  who  has  produced  neither  a  beneficial  nor 
baneful  influencewith  regard  toTranfcendental  Philofophy. 

I  come  now  to  the  moft  painful,  though  at  the  fame 
time  the  moft  important,  part  of  my  fubjeft  ;  painful,  be¬ 
caufe  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  defire  to  cenfure  a  philo¬ 
fopher  of  high  reputation,  as  well  as  a  man  of  great  worth. 
But  what  can  be  more  important  to  the  caufe  of  Truth 
than  to  refcue  from  grofs  mifreprefentation  the  venerable 
charafter  of  a  departed  fage,  who  has  facrificed  his  whole 
life  at  her  altar. 

At  the  commencement  of  Seftion  VII.  on  which  I  have 
been  forced  to  dwell  fo  long,  Mr.  Stewart  fays,  “  My 
readers  will  perceive  that  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to 
atone  for  my  inability  to  read  Kant’s  works  in  the  origi¬ 
nal,  not  only  by  availing  myfeif  of  the  Latin  verfion  of 
Born,  but  by  confulting  various  comments  on  them  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Englilh,  French,  and  Latin,  lan¬ 
guages.  As  commentators,  however,  and  even  tranfla- 
tors,  are  not  always  to  be  trufted  to  as  unexceptionable 
interpreters  of  their  authors’  opinions,  my  chief  reliance 
has  been  placed  on  one  of  Kant's  own  coinpo/itions  in  Latin, 
his  Diflertation  ‘  De  Mundi  Sehfibilis  atque  Intelligibilis 
Forma  et  Principiis,’  which  he  printed  as  the  l'ubjeft  of  a 
public  deputation,  when  he  was  candidate  for  aprofeffor- 
(h ip  in  the  Univerfity  of  Konigtberg.”  (See  Differt.  Part 
II.  page  141.) 

In  Note  E  E  to  the  fame  Diflertation,  he  has  given 
Kant’s  own  Latin  ftatement  of  his  notions  of  Time  and 
Space,  extrafted  verbatim, as  he  profeffes,  from  his  Differta- 
tio  n  De  Mundi  Senfibilis  atque  Intelligibilis  Forma  et  Princi¬ 
piis.  KonigJbergjiyyo.  I  cannot  refrain  from  prefenting  the 
reader  with  his  luminous  tranflation  of  tbefe  principles, 
accompanied  as  they  are  by  his  inftruftive  comments. 
Our  critic  appears  now  to  be  making  his  grand  effort  to 
cruffi  the  philofophy  altogether.  We  might  fafely  ven¬ 
ture  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  mighty  attack,  and  to 
foretel  its  ultimate  fuccefs,  from  the  perplexed  manner 
of  its  commencement.  It  begins  thus:  “  What  is  meant 
by  this  1  do  not  pretend  to  under Jland  !  To  this  I  can  annex 
no  meaning  7  What  is  to  be  underfood  by  this,  it  is  not  cafi) 
to  conjedlure  /”  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  premife,  that 
this  Diflertation  was  written  in  the  year  1770,  exprefsly 
for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  Metaphyfic.nl  Chair  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Kbnigfterg,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
academical  ftatutes  was  to  be  written  in  Larin,  and  pub¬ 
licly  debated  upon.  Kant  obtained  the  appointment  to 
this  important  office,  which  he  filled  with  great  credit  to 
himfelf  and  advantage  to  his  auditors. 

This  fmall  work  is  divided  intofive  feftions,  as  follows: 
1.  Idea  of  the  world  in  general.  2.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  fenfible  and  intelleftual  things  in  general.  3.  The 
principles  of  the  form  of  the  fenfible  world.  4,  The 
principles  of  the  form  of  the  intelleftual  world.  5.  The 
method  of  treating  fenfible  and  intelleftual  things  in  Me- 
taphyfics.  Our  worthy  profeffor,  after  the  formidable 
difeuffion  on  the  20th  of  Auguft,  1770,  takes  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  this  performance,  in  Eliciting  the  opinion  of  a 
friend  prior  to  his  completing  it  for  publication.  On 
this  occafion  Kant  fays :  “  About  a  year  ago  I  arrived  at 
fome  ideas  which  I  flatter  myfeif  I  (hall  never  have  occa¬ 
fion  to  change,  but  which  I  hope  ultimately  to  extend. 
In  the  prefent  treatife  I  confider  the  firft  and  fourth  flec¬ 
tions  of  minor  importance,  but  the  remaining  feftions, 
though  indifpofition  has  prevented  me  from  completing 
them  to  my  fatisfaftion,  I  ltill  think  contain  matter  that 
is  well  worthy  of  more  elaborate  inveftigation.” 
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This  Differtation  I  poffefs  in  the  original  Latin,  as  well 
as  a  very  faithful  German  tranflation;  but  I  am  ftrongly 
led  tofufpeft  that  my  highly-gifted  opponent  has  never 
gladdened  his  eyes  with  a  fight  of  either.  This  Latin 
Differtation  was  publiftied  eleven  years  before  the  “  Cri¬ 
tic  of  Pure  Reason;”  and  a  flight  infpeftion  will 
lhow  how  very  much  they  differ.  In  the  former,  Kant 
had  done  much  towards  determining  Time  and  Space  to 
be  forms  of  the fenfible  world,  and  eftablifhing  them  as  ej- 
J'ential  conftituent  properties  of  the  mind  itfelf ;  or,  in  other 
words,  as  Mental  Receptivities,  that  is,  forms  or  modes  of 
receiving  fenfation.  In  perufing  this  treatife, it  is  eafy  to 
•'difcern  that  his  comprehenfive  mind  is  labouring  hard  at 
the  erection  of  a  fyftem  ;  but  that  he  has  not  yet  accom- 
plifhed  this  mod  defirable  objeft,  is  evident  from  his  own 
confeffion,  for  he  has  not  as  yet  difcovered  his  Catego- 
iues. 

Now,  as  we  have  already  premiftd,  it  is  upon  this 
Differtation  that  Mr.  Stewart  places  his  chief  reliance.  We 
inuft  not,  however,  fail  to  repeat,  that  the  “  Critic”  was 
not  publifhed  until  eleven  years  after  the  memorable  de- 
cifion  had  taken  place  on  the  comparatively  trifling  work, 
the  Inaugural  Differtation.  Had  our  celebrated  Scotch  me- 
taphyfician  devoted  the  whole  of  his  aftivelife  to  the ftudy 
of  the  De  Mundi  Sevjibilis,  Sfc.  he  would  have  been  as  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  complete  and  permanent  fyltem  contained 
in  the  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reason”  as  he  is  at  the  pre- 
fent  day.  My  opinion,  however,  is,  that  he  has  not  even 
j’een  this  Latin  work  of  Kant’s,  on  which  he  places  his  chief 
reliance,  but  that  he  has  merely  availed  himfelf  of  Dr. 
Willich’s  chronological  analyfis  of  Kant’s  works.  Mr, 
Stewart’s  Latin  quotations  in  his  Note  E  E,  appear  to  be 
extradfed  from  Willich  ;  for,  wdierever  the  Dodlorhas  de¬ 
viated  from  the  original,  Stewart  has  done  the  fame. 
Thedodlor  has  merely  given  enunciations  of  general  pro- 
pofitions,  without  either  the  introductory  remarks  or  the 
fubfequent  proofs.  In  the  note  referred  to,  the  fame 
conrfe  has  been  adopted.  In  the  Propofition  marked  6, 
there  is  a  confiderable  retrenchment  of  the  original  in 
Dr.  Willich,  and  precifely  the  fame  retrenchment  in  the 
note  of  Mr.  Stewart;  fo  that  in  fa  61  Mr.  Stewart’s  Latin 
runs  word  for  word  with  that  of  the  doflor.  Surely,  if 
Mr.  Stewart  really  pofleffed  Kant’s  original  Latin  compo- 
iition  upon  which  he  places  his  chief  reliance,  he  would  in 
lome  one  cafe  have  gone  nearer  to  the  original  than  Dr. 
Willich  has  done  ;  and  he  would  probably  have  chofen 
fome  one  extradl  at  lead,  different  from  thofe  which  the 
doCtor  has  feleCted. 

I  (hall  now  introduce  the  reader  to  Mr.  Stewart’s  very 
inftruCtive  and  edifying  remarks  upon  thefe  extracts,  by 
the  ftudy  of  which  he  has  qualified  himfelf  in  fo  eminent 
a  degree  to  review,  and  finally  to  denounce,  the  “  Critic 
of  Pure  Reason.”  In  Note  E  E,  page  247  of  the  Se¬ 
cond  Part  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  Difi’ertation,  he  fays  :  “Kant’s 
notions  of  Time  are  contained  in  the  following  (even  pro- 
pofitions  :  1.  Idea  lemporis  non  oritur ,  fed fupponitur  a  Jen- 
ftbus.  2.  Idea  temporis  ejl  fmgularis,  non  generalis.  Tern- 
pus  enim  quodlibet  non  cogitatur,  nil!  tanquam  pars 
Urdus  ejufdetn  temporis  immenfi.  3.  Idea  itaq ue  temporis 
eft  intuitus,  et  quoniatn  ante  omnem  fenfationem  concipi- 
tur,  tanquam  conditio  refpeCtuum  in  fenfibilibus  obvio- 
rum,  eft  intuitus,  non  fenfualis,  fed  punts.  4.  Tempos  eft 
quantum  continuum  et  legum  continui  in  mutationibus 
univerfi  principium.  5.  Tempos  non  eft  objeSlivum  aliquid 
et  reale,  nec  fubftantia,  nec  accidens,  nec  relatio,  fed  (ub- 
jeCtiva  conditio,  per  naturam  mentis  lnimante  neceffaria, 
quselibet  fenfibilia  certa  lege  fibi  co-ordinandi,  et  intuitus 
purus.  6.  Tempus  eft  conceptus  veriflimus,  et,  per  om¬ 
nia  poflibilia  fenfuum  objefta,  in  infinitum  patens,  intui¬ 
tive  repraefentationis  conditio.  7.  Tempus  itaque  eft 
principium  for  male  mundi  fenfibilis  abfolute  primum. 

“With  relpeCl  to  Space,  Kant  lfates  a  feries  of  fimilar 
propofitions,  aferibing  to  it  very  nearly  the  fame  meta- 
phyfical  attributes  as  to  Time,  and  running  as  far  as  poffi- 
ble  a  fort  of  parallel  between  them.  A.  Conceptus  Jpatii 
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non  ahftrahitur  a  fenfalionibus  externis.  B.  Conceptus  fpatii 
eft  fmgularis  reprafentatio  omnia  in  fe  comprehendens,  non 
J'ubfe  continens  notio  abftraCfa  et  communis.  C.  Concep¬ 
tus  fpatii  itaque  e/l  intuitus  purus;  cum  fit  conceptus  fin- 
gularis  ;  fenfationibus  non  conflatus,  fed  omnis  fenfatio- 
nis  extern®  forma  fundamentalis.  D.  Spatium  non  eft 
aliquid  objeflivi  et  realis,  nec  fubftantia,  nec  accidens,  nec 
relatio;  fed fubjeSlivum  et  ideale,  e  natura  mentis  ftabili 
lege  proficifcens,  veluti  fchema,  omnia  omnino  externe 
fenfa  fibi  co-ordinandi.  E.  Quanquam  conceptus  fpatii, 
ut  objeCtivi  alicujus  et  realis  entis  vel  affeCfionis,  fit  ima- 
ginarius,  nihilo  tamen  fecius  reJpeBive  ad  fenfibilia  quee- 
cunque,  non  folum  eft  veriffimus,  fed  et  omnis  veritatis  in 
fenfualirate  externa  fundamentum. 

“  Thefe  propofitions  are  extracted  from  a  Differtation 
written  by  Kant  himfelf  in  the  Latin  language.  Their 
obfeurittj ,  therefore,  cannot  be  aferibed  to  any  mifapprehen- 
fion  on  the  part  of  a  tranflator.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  I  thought  it  better  to  quote  them  in  his  own  un¬ 
altered  words,  than  to  avail  myfelf  of  the  correfponding 
paffage  in  Born’s  Latin  verfion  of  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reafon.  To  each  of  Kant’s  propofitions  concerning 
Time  and  Space  I  (hall  fubjoin  a  (liort  comment,  follow¬ 
ing  the  fame  order  in  which  thefe  propofitions  are  ar¬ 
ranged  above. 

1.  That  the  idea  of  Time  has  no  refemblance  to  any  of 
our  fenfations,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  derived  from 
fenfation  immediately  and  direCtly,  has  been  very  often 
obferved  ;  and,  if  nobody  had  ever  obferved  it,  the  fall  is 
fo  very  obvious,  that  the  enunciation  of  it  could  not  enti¬ 
tle  the  author  to  the  praife  of  much  ingenuity.  Whether 
‘this  idea  befuppofed  in  all  our  fenfations,’  or  (as  Kant 
explains  himfelf  more  clearly  in  his  third  propofition)  ‘  be 
conceived  by  the  mind  prior  to  all  fenfation, ’  is  a  queftion 
which  feems  to  me  at  lead  doubtful  ;  nor  do  I  think  the 
opinion  we  form  concerning  it  a  matter  of  the  jmalleft  impor¬ 
tance.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  this  idea  is  an  infepara- 
ble  concomitant  of  every  aft  of  memory  with  refpeft  to 
pad  events  ;  and  that,  in  whatever  way  it  is  acquired,  we 
are  irrefiftibiy  led  to  aferibe  to  the  thing  itfelf  an  exiftence 
independent  of  the  will  of  any  being  whatever. 

2.  On  the  fecond  propofition  I  have  nothing  to  remark. 
The  following  is  the  moft  intelligible  tranflation  of  it 
that  I  can  give.  “  The  idea  of  Time  is  lingular,  not  ge¬ 
neral  ;  for  any  particular  length  of  Time  can  be  conceived 
only  as  a  part  of  one  and  the  fame  immenfe  whole.” 

3.  From  thefe  premifes  (fuch  as  they  arc)  Kant  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  idea  of  Time  is  intuitive;  and  that  this 
intuition,  being  prior  to  the  exercife  of  the  fenfes,  is  not 
empirical,  but  pure.  The  conclufion  here  muft  neceffa- 
rily  partake  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  premifes  from  which 
it  is  drawn;  but  the  meaning  of  the  author  does  not  feem 
to  imply  any  very  erroneous  principle.  It  amounts,  in¬ 
deed,  to  little  more  than  an  explanation  of  fome  of  his 
peculiar  terms. 

4.  That  Time  is  a  continued  quantity  is  indifputable. 
To  the  latter  claufe  of  the  fentence  I  can  annex  no  meaning 
but  this,  that  time  enters  as  an  effential  element  into  our 
conception  of  the  law  of  continuity,  in  all  its  various  ap- 
plications  to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  Nature. 

5.  In  this  propofition  K.ant  affiimcs  the  t ruth  of  that  much- 
conlefted,  and  to  me  incomprehenftble,  doGlrine  which  denies 
the  objeElive  reality  of  time.  He  leems  to  conliderit  merely 
as  a  lubjedfive  condition,  infeparably  connedted  with  the 
frame  of  the  Human  Mind,  in  confequence  of  which  it  ar¬ 
ranges  fenfible  phenomena,  according  to  a  certain  law,  in 
the  order  of  fucceflion. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  calling  Time  a  true  conception  Ido 
not  profefs  to  under  fund ;  nor  am  I  able  to  interpret  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fentence  inany  way  but  this,  that  we  can  find 
no  limits  to  the  range  thus  opened  in  our  conceptions  to 
the  fucceflion  of  fenfible  events. 

7.  The  conclufion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  Time  is 
*  abfolutely  the  firft  formal  principle  of  the  fenfible  world.’ 
I  can  annex  no  meaning  to  this ;  but  I  have  tranflated  the 
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original,  word  for  word,  and  (lull  leave  rr.y  readers  to  their 
own  conjectures. 

A.  It  appears  from  this,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Kant, 
the  idea  of  Space  is  connate  with,  the  mind,  or,  at  lead, 
that  it  is  prior  to  any  information  received  from  the  fen fes. 
But  this  dottrine  feems  to  me  not  a  little  doubtful.  Indeed, 
1  rather  lean  to  the  common  theory,  which  fuppofes  our  firjl 
ideas  of  Space  orExtenfion  to  be  formed  by  abf  railing  this  at¬ 
tribute  from  the  other  qualities  of  matter.  The  idea  of 
Space,  however,  in  whatever  manner  formed,  is  manifeftly 
accompanied  with  an  irrefiftible  conviftion,  that  Space  is 
neceffarily  exiltent,  and  that  its  annilation  is  impofiible  ; 
nay,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  alfo  accompanied  with  an  irre¬ 
fiftible  conviftion,  that  Space  cannot  poflibly  be  extended 
in  more  than  three  dimenfions.  Call  either  of  thefe  pro- 
pofitions  in  queftion,  and  you  open  a  door  to  univerfal 
fcepticifm. 

B.  I  can  extrail  no  meaning  from  this,  but  the  nugatory 
propofition,  that  our  conception  of  Space  leads  us  to 
confider  it  as  the  place  in  which  all  things  are  compre¬ 
hended. 

C.  ‘  The  conception  of  Space,  therefore,  is  a  pure  intui¬ 
tion.'  This  follows  as  a  neceffary  corollary  (according  to 
Kant’s  own  definition)  from  Prop.  A.  What  is  to  be  un¬ 
derfood  by  the  claufe  which  afferts,  that  Space  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  form  of  every  external  fenfation,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conjeilure.  Does  it  imply  merely  that  the  conception  of 
Space  is  neceffarily  involved  in  all  our  notions  of  things 
external  ?  In  this  cafe,  it  only  repeats  over,  in  different 
and  moft  inaccurate  terms,  the  laft  claufe  of  Prop.  B.  What 
can  be  more  loofe  and  illogical  than  the  phrafe  external 
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D.  That  Space  is  neither  a  fubfance,  nor  an  accident, 
nor  a  relation,  may  be  fafely  granted  ;  but  does  it  follow 
from  this  that  it  is  nothing  objeElive,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination  ?  This,  how¬ 
ever,  would  feem  to  be  the  idea  of  Kant;  and  yet  I  can¬ 
not  reconcile  it  with  what  he  fays  in  Prop.  E.  that  the 
conception  of  Space  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  truth  we 
aferibe  to  our  perceptions  of  external  objefts.  (The  au¬ 
thor’s  own  words  are — Omnisveritatis  in Jenfualitate  externa 
fundamenlurn  ! ) 

“Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  among  thefe 
various  propofitions,  there  are fame  which  are  quite  unintelli¬ 
gible;  that  others  affume,  as  firft  principles,  doftrines 
which  have  been  difputed  by  many  of  our  moft  eminent 
philofophers ;  that  others,  again,  Jeem  to  aim  at  involving 
plain  and  obvious  truths  in  darhnefs  and  myflery ;  and  that 
not  one  is  exprejfed  with  the  fimplicity  and  preeijion  which  are 
the  natural  refults  of  clear  and  accurate  thinking.  In  con- 
fidering  Time  and  Space  as  the  forms  of  all  fenfible  phe¬ 
nomena,  does  Kant  mean  any  thing  more  but  this, — 
that  we  neceffarily  refer  every  fenfible  phenomenon  to 
fome  point  of  fpace,  or  to  fome  inftant  of  time  ?  If  this  was 
really  his  meaning,  he  has  only  repeated  over,  in  obfeurer 
language,  the  following  propofitions  of  Newton :  *  Ut 
ordo  partium  temporis  eft  immutabilis,  fic  etiam  ordo 
partium  fpatii.  Moveantur  haec  de  locis  fuis,  et  mo- 
vebuntur  (ut  ita  dicam)  de  feipfis.  Nam  tempora  et 
fpatia  funt  fui  ipforum  et  rerum  omnium  quafi  loca.  In 
tempore,  quoad  ordinem  fuccejfonis ;  in  Jpatio,  quoad 
ordinem  fitus  locantur  univerfu.  De  illorum  effentia  eft 
ut  fint  loca:  et  loca  primaria  moveri  abfurdum  eft.’  I 
have  quoted  this  paffage,  not  from  any  defire  of  difplay- 
ing  the  fuperiority  of  Newton  over  Kant,  but  chiefly  to 
fliow  how  very  nearly  the  powers  of  the  former  fink  to  the 
fame  level  with  thofe  of  the  latter,  when  direfted  to  in¬ 
quiries  unfathomable  by  the  human  faculties.  What 
abufe  of  words  can  be  greater  than  to  fay,  That  neither 
the  parts  of  time  nor  the  parts  of  fpace  can  be  moved  from 
their  places?  In  the  Principia  of  Newton,  however,  this 
incidental  difeuflion  is  but  a  fpot  on  the  fun.  In  the  Cri¬ 
tique  of  Pure  Reafon,  it  is  a  fair fpecimen  of  the  ref  of  the 
work,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  whole fyflem, 
both  metaphyfical  and  moral!" 
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From  thefe.  remarks  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Stewart  withes 
to  perfuade  his  render  that  Kant’s  performance  is  void  of 
fenfe;  he  artfully  infinuates,  that,  if  it  has  any  merit,  it  is 
that  of  “  involving  plain  and  obvious  truths  in  darknefs 
and  myftery ;  and  that  not  one  propofition  is  expreffed 
with  the  fimplicity  and  precifion  which  are  the  natural  re¬ 
fults  of  clear  and  accurate  thinking.”  What  are  we  then 
to  fay  of  the  learned  and  excellent  individuals  at  the  head 
of  the  Royal  Fredecianum  College  at  Konigfbsrg,  on  that 
memorable  day,  the  aoth  of  Auguft,  1770,  when  this  dif¬ 
fertation,  De  Mundi  Senfbilis,  was  publicly  canvaffed,  and 
Kant  flood  candidate  for  the  Metaphyfical  Chair,  fupport- 
ing  his  claim  to  the  high  dignity  upon  this  very  differta- 
tion  !  This  learned  body,  in  order  to  fill  the  vacant  chair 
in  a  manner  that  fliould  refledft  credit  upon  themfelves, 
appointed  Marcus  Hertz,  a  Jewifli  fcholar  of  reputation, 
asafiiftant  to  Kant,  or,  in  the  college-language,  as  his  ref- 
pondens;  and  to  thefe  theyoppofed  G.  W.  Schreber,  J.  A. 
Stein,  and  G.  D.  Schroter,  all  men  of  found  erudition,  as 
contra-opponentes,  or,  in  other  words,  to  attack  and  dif- 
pute  every  pofition  of  the  work,  while  they  fat  on  the 
judgment-feat,  to  decide  whether  its  author  fliould  or 
fliould  not  be  invefted  with  the  honour  of  their  profeffor- 
fliip.  The  refult  of  this  deliberation  is  well  known  to 
the  world.  It  would  fcarcely  beadmiffible,  although  half 
a  century  has  rolled  on  fince  that  period,  to  fay,  that,  be- 
caufe  the  late  Profefi'or  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh 
has  been  unable  to  comprehend  fome  ext  rafts  from 
Kant’s  Latin  Differtation,  it  mull  therefore  be  not  only 
incomprehenfible,  but  abfolutely  abfurd  !  Would  it  be 
fair  to  place  the  opinion  of  this  fingle  individual  again!! 
the  mafs  of  penetration  and  colleftive  wifdom  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Great  Frederick’s  college  ? 

If  Mr.  Stewart  is  difinclined  to  allow  the  gift  of  found 
intelleft:  to  the  learned  of  Pruflia,  we  are  quite  fure  that 
he  attributes  this  quality  to  the  great  Lambert,  a  philo¬ 
sopher  deeply  interefted  in  the  fpeculations  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  immortal  Kant;  for  in  his  own  Differtation, 
Part  II.  page  14.3,  he  fays:  “  Lambert  is  perhaps  the  moft 
illuftrious  name  which  occurs  from  the  time  of  Wolff  to 
that  of  Kant.  As  a  mathematician  and  natural  philofo- 
pher,  his  great  merits  are  univerfally  known  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  but  the  language  in  which  his  metaphyfical  and 
logical  works  were,  written,  has  confined  their  reputation 
within  a  comparatively  narrow  circle.  The  publication 
of  his  Novum  Organum  would  certainly  be  a  moft  accepta¬ 
ble  prefent  to  the  learned  world.”  Itmuftbe  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  ex-profeffor  of  the  Scotch  Univerfity,  to 
learn  that  our  German  profeffor  had,  if  poflible,  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  great  Lambert’s  intelleftual  powers  and  pe¬ 
netration  than  even  himfelf.  For,  fays  this  great  man,  “  I 
confider  him  as  the  firft  genius  in  Germany.”  What  a 
glorious  fight  for  a  country  to  behold  two  of  its  great- 
eft  men  uniting  their  efforts  to  promote  all  kinds  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  endeavouring  to  ereft  a  complete  fyftem  of  me- 
taphyfics  as  a  ftandard  of  knowledge  for  future  ages. 
This  was  really  the  cafe  in  Germany  with  Kant  and  Lam¬ 
bert.  Thefe  two  diftinguifhed  individuals  had  been  many 
years  engaged  in  a  philofophical  correfpondence,  when, 
on  the  memorable  occafion  of  Kant’s  being  called  to  the 
profefforfhip,  he  felt  anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of  his 
learned  friend  on  the  Differtation  he  had  written  for 
that  purpofe  previous  to  its  being  printed.  Twelve 
days  after  our  profeffor  had  paffed  the  ordeal  at  the  chief 
college  of  his  native  country,  he  addreffed  the  following 
letter  to  his  much-valued  friend  Lambert. 

“  Konigfberg,  2  Sept.  1770, 

“  1  avail  myfelf  of  the  opportunity  that  offers  to  con¬ 
vey  to  you  my  Differtation,  De  Mundi  Senfbilis  atqae  In- 
telligibilis  Forma  et  Principiis,  by  Mr.  Marcus  Hertz,  who 
was  my  refpondens  at  the  univerfity. 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  that  a 
man  of  fuch  acknowledged  peneration  and  fuch  compre- 
henfive  views,  in  whole  mode  of  thinking  I  have  frequent- 
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ly  found  a  coincidence  with  my  own,  fhould  proffer  me 
his  afliftance,  fo  that  by  our  joint  investigations  and  exa¬ 
minations  a  plan  might  be  formed  for  a  folid  edifice.  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  tranfmit  any  thing  fhort 
of  a  perfpicuous  fketch  of  the  form  in  which  I  behold  that 
fcience,  and  a  precife  idea  of  the  proper  method  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  it.  The  execution  of  this  intention  involved  me 
in  enquiries,  which  were  new  to  myfelf,  and  which,  with 
my  arduous  academical  duties,  impofed  the  neceffity  of 
one  delay  after  another. 

“  It  is  now  about  a  year  fince  I  arrived,  as  I  flatter  my¬ 
felf,  at  certain  notions,  which  I  am  not  apprehenfive  I  fliall 
ever  have  occafion  to  change,  but  which  I  hope  to  extend, 
and  by  means  of  which  all  kinds  of  inetaphyfical  queftions 
may  be  tried,  by  perfectly  lure  and  eafy  criteria,  and  it 
may  be  determined  with  certainty  how  far  they  can  be  re- 
folved  or  not. 

“But,  in  an  undertaking  of  fuch  importance,  the  time 
employed  upon  it  muft  not  be  confidered  as  loft,  efpecially 
if  we  can  produce  fomethi'ng  complete  and  lafting.  I 
muft  intreat  you  not  to  relinquifh  your  intention  of  aid¬ 
ing  thefe  efforts,  but  to  grant  me  fome  time  longer  for 
putting  it  in  execution. 

“I  purpofe  to  recruit  my  ftrength  after  a  long  indifpo- 
fltion  which  has  hung  about  me  all  this  fummer,  and  at 
the  fame  time  not  to  be  without  employment  in  my  va¬ 
cant  hours,  to  arrange  and  complete,  this  winter,  my  en¬ 
quiries  on  the  fubjedi  of  pure  Moral  Philofophy,  which 
muft  be  free  from  all  empirical  principles,  and  likewife 
the  Metaphyfics  of  Morals.  This  will  in  many  inftances 
prepare  the  way  to  the  moft  important  objedls  in  the  new 
view  of  Metaphyfics,  as  well  as  be  beneficial  to  the,  at  pre- 
fent  unfettled,  principles  of  pra<5Ucal  fcience. 

“  When  I  have  completed  this  talk,  I  (hall  avail  myfelf 
of  the  permiflion  which  you  fome  time  fince  granted  me, 
of  fubmitting  to  you  my  metaphyfical  attempts  as  far  as  I 
have  proceeded  in  them,  with  the  folemn  afi'urance  that  I 
fhall  not  confider  any  pofition  valid,  which  is  not  in  your 
opinion  completely  eftabliftied  ;  for,  unlefs  this  aflent  can 
be  obtained,  I  have  milled  my  aim  of  grounding  this 
fcience  upon  abfoiutely  inconteftible  principles. 

“  At  prefent  your  penetrating  remarks  upon  fome  of 
the  chief  propofitions  of  my  Diflertation  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  pleafing  to  me  as  well  as  inftruflive,  as  I  intend 
to  prepare  it  for  publication  by  the  time  of  the  enfuing 
fair,  and  to  add  to  it  a  few  pages,  in  which  I  hope  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  faults  occafioned  by  hafte,  and  determine  my 
meaning  more  precifely.  The  firft  and  fourth  Sedlions 
may  be  palled  over  as  of  inferior  confequence,  but  the  fe- 
cond,  third,  and  fifth,  though,  on  account  of  my  indifpofi- 
tion,  I  have  by  no  means  completed  them  to  my  fatisfac- 
tion,  appear  to  me  to  contain  fubjeft-matter  well  worthy 
of  a  more  careful  and  llriCt  inveftigation. 

Immanuel  Kant.” 

A  perufal  of  the  precedingletter  can  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  veneration  in  which  Kant  held  the  mental  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  celebrated  Lambert,,  any  more  than  it  can 
of  the  limited  value  fet  upon  this  inaugural  performance 
by  its  author.  He  does  not  here  fpeak  in  the  bold  and 
confident  language  which  would  imply  that  he  even  fan¬ 
cied  he  had  accomplilhed  the  objeft  of  his  wilhes,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  complete  and  permanent  fcience  of  Metaphysics 
for  all  future  ages;  he  merely  expreffes  a  hope,  that,  with 
the  afliftance  of  his  able  co-operator,  he  may  one  day  be 
enabled  to  effe£l  this.  So  true,  indeed,  was  this  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  his  prophetic  fpirit,  that,  at  a  period  no  farther  dif- 
tan'c  than  eleven  years,  he  actually  fucceeded  to  the  extent 
of  his  moft  fanguine  wilhes;  and,  as  he  fomewhere  ex¬ 
prefles  himfelf,  has  left  as  a  legacy  to  pofterity  a  fcience  fo 
complete  in  all  its  elements,  that  he  defies  future  genera¬ 
tions  either  to  add  to,  or  to  detrafft  from,  it. 

Now,  let  us  view  this  very  fame  modeft  profeflor  after 
he  was  fully  convinced  that  he  had  adlually  made  the  diL- 
co  very,  the  poflibility  of  which  had  fo  long  floated  in  his 


mind.  We  fliall  fee  him  returning  from  his  voyage,  like 
another  Columbus;  but  how  changed  his  language  !  all 
his  hopes  fulfilled,  and  all  his  doubts  converted  into  cer¬ 
tainties!  Eleven  years  after  the  publication  of  his  Latin 
Diflertation,  our  profeflor  gave  to  the  word  that  moft  in¬ 
valuable  treafure,  his  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,”  or 
complete  analyfis  of  the  Mental  Powers.  It  is  in  this  work 
that  he  has  developed  his  whole  Syftem  oPMetaphysics. 
Shortly  after  this  period,  with  a  view  of  familiarizing  the 
reader  with  the  moft  aftonifhing  and  wonderful  difeovery 
that  the  world  ever  beheld,  he  publiflied  his  Prolegomena 
to  all  future  Metaphyfics.  Nothing  fhort  of  the  fa6t  of 
his  having  accomplilhed  his  long-fought  object,  could 
reconcile  us  to  the  altered  tone  and  dictatorial  manner  of 
this  once-diffident  philofopher.  This  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  then  (peaks  of  his  own  labours:  “  Till  now  the 
philofopher  never  had  a  fyftern.  The  Critic,  and  the 
Critic  alone,  comprifes  the  whole  well-examined  and  well- 
attefted  plan,  pointing  out  at  the  fame  time  all  the  means 
of  its  execution,  and  by  which  Metaphysics,  as  a  fcience , 
can  alone  be  produced  ;  by  any  other  means  it  is  utterly 
impracticable.  I  will  anfwer  for  if,  that  whoever  has 
once  penetrated  and  comprehended  the  principles  of  the 
Critic,  will  never  return  to  the  old  fophifticated  fcience 
of  illulions  ;  he  will  rather  look  forward  with  confidence 
and  delight  to  the  Metaphysics  which  are  now  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  in  his  power ;  which  admit  of  no  farther  difeoveries, 
and  which  alone  can  procure  lafting  fatisfaclion  to  Reason. 
For  this  fuperiority  Metaphysics  may  confidently  boaft 
over  all  other  fciences,  that  it  can  be  brought  to  abfolute 
completenefs,  and  into  a  permanent  fate.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  whoever  has  once  tailed  the  Critic,  loathes 
for  ever  all  dogmatical  trafii,  which  he  only  endured  be¬ 
fore  from  neceffity,  becaufe  his  Reafon  flood  in  need  of 
fomething,  and  could  find  no  better  entertainment.  The 
certain  profpeCl  of  a  knowledge  fo  determined  and  con- 
clufive  carries  with  it  a  peculiar  charm,  even  indepen¬ 
dently  of  all  advantage  that  may  accrue  from  it.  But, 
though  the  feafon  of  the  decay  of  all  Dogmatical  Metaphy¬ 
fics  is  indubitably  arrived,  there  is  a  long  and  dull  period 
yet  to  pafs  before  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  a  new  fci¬ 
ence,  the  legitimate  though  tardy  offspring  of  a  found 
and  complete  Critic  of  Reafon,  fliall  fully  arrive.  Every 
tranfition  from  one  propeniity  to  its  oppofite,  paffes 
through  the  fate  of  indifference ;  a  ftate  certainly  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  an  author,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  highly 
advantageous  to  fcience.  For,  after  the  entire  diffolution 
of  all  former  affociations,  when  party-fpirit  is  quite  ex- 
tinft,  the  mind  is  in  the  very  beft  ftate  gradually  to  receive 
propofals  for  new  connexions  agreeably  to  a  new  plan. 
That  man  fliould  ever  entirely  relinquifh  nietaphyfical 
inveftigations,  is  as  little  to  be  feared  as  that,  in  order  not 
to  breathe  impure  air,  he  ifiould  give  up  breathing  alto¬ 
gether.  Metaphysics  will  therefore  always  remain  in  the 
world;  and,  what  is  more,  will  exift  in  the  mind  of  every 
man,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  thinking  man.  But, 
as  what  has  hitherto  been  called  Metaphyfics  can  fatisfy 
no  enquiring  mind,  and  as  it  is  impoffible  to  renounce 
Metaphyfics  altogether,  a  Critic  of  Pure  Reason  it- 
fe If  muft  at  laft  be  attempted  ;  or,  if  fuch  a  Critic  be 
already  extant,  it  must  be  investigated.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  difficult,  and  requiresfome  refoiution  in  the  reader 
to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  a  fyftern  which  alfumes 
nothing  as  a  foundation  but  Reafon  itfelf,  and  which  muft 
therefore  endeavour  to  develop  knowledge  from  its  origi¬ 
nal  feeds,  without  reflecting  upon  any  faCl  of  experience. 

“Transcendental  Philosophy,  which  muft  necef- 
farily  precede  all  Metaphyfics,  is  nothing  but  the  fyftema- 
tic  and  complete  folution  of  the  queftion.  How  knoivledge 
from  pure  reafon  is  pojfible ;  prior  to  our  day  there  was  no 
fuch  thing  as  Tranfcendental  Philofophy.  Whatever  bore 
that  name  was  only  a  part  of  Metaphyfics  ;  hut  .the  very 
pojfibility  of  Metaphyfics  depends  upon  Transcendental, 
Philosophy.  Since,  then,  an  entire  fcience,  wholly  de¬ 
prived  of  every  afliftance  from  all  others,  and  abfoiutely  new 
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in  itfelf,  is  neceffary  to  anfwgr  one  Angle  queftion,  can  it 
he  wonderful  that  this  folution  is  attended  with  trouble 
and  difficulty;  nay,  even  at  fir  ft  withjome  obfcunty  ? 

“  Some  incompetent  judges,  unwilling  to  find  any  thing 
new  that  differs  from  their  own  perverfe  though  common 
opinions,  and  not  entering  into  the  fpirit  of  new  philofo- 
phicql  terms,  are  apt  to  fubftitute  their  own  erroneous 
ideas  in  the  place  of  well-determined  conceptions,  and 
thus  to  pervert  and  deform  all  new  difcoveries.  It  ne¬ 
ver  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  dogmatical  philosophers, 
that  the  end  of  their  exertions  was  fo  near  at  hand,  nor  in¬ 
deed  into  the  minds  of  thofe  who  boaft  of  Common  Senfe, 
iince  they  never  dreamt,  nor  were  able  to  conceive,  that 
an  entirely-new  fcience, Transcendental  Philosophy, 
could  be  difcovered,  that  would  for  ever  put  a  flop  to  their 
futile  labours !” 

Such  is  the  language  which  this  father  of  the  only  true 
Philofophy  of  Mind  ie It  it  his  duty  to  employ  when  re¬ 
viewing  his  own  fyftem  and  his  own  difcoveries.  Call  it 
arrogant,  call  it  inflating,  or  call  it  what  you  will  ;  if  it  is 
but  true,  all  the  offence  vaniflies,  and  you  then  lee  in 
him  a  man  who  has  really  made  a  wonderful  difcovery , 
tiling  every  exertion  not  oniy  to  communicate  it  to  the 
world,  but  anxious  that  mankind  Ihould  participate  in 
its  benefits.  Why  Mr.  Stewart  fliould  not  have  recom¬ 
mended  an  inveftigation  of  this  fyftem  of  “  Tranfcendental 
PMlofophf  \  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for.  It  will 
fcarcely  be  credited,  that  this  accomplifhed  fcholar  Ihould 
have  been  in  poffeffion  of  an  Englifn  tranllation  ol  Kant’s 
Prolegomena  for  thefe  fix  years  paft,  and  not  have  made 
one  ailulion  to,  or  quoted  one  pnffage  from,  it  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  elaborate  Differtation.  The  fa&  how¬ 
ever  is  as  follows:  that  in  the  year  1817  I  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  totranfmit  to  Kinneil  Houle,  my  Englifh  verfion  of 
this  work,  which  the  reader  may  fee  in  vol  xv.  page  212 
&  feq.  of  this  Encyclopaedia.  I  then  1'olicited  this  wri¬ 
ter’s  critical  remarks;  or,  if  he  was  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  in  his  own  literary  purfuits,  that  he  might  lay  it  be¬ 
fore  fome  young  and  enterpriling  ftudent  of  his  own  uni- 
verfity  for  inveftigation,  in  order  that  its  merits  might  be 
canvaffed.  I  received  the  molt  polite  acknowledgment 
of  my  prefent,  but  there  all  intereft  in  the  lubjedl  leemed 
to  end.  It  was  on  fome  fimilar  occafion  that  this  gen¬ 
tleman  was  pleafed  to  addrefs  me  as  follows  : 

“  Kinneil  Hcufe,  near  Borrowftounnefs,  (N.  B.) 

27th  July,  1813. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  can  with  great  fincerity  allure  you,  that 
I  feel  very  gratefully  the  offer  which  you  have  made  me 
of  the  ufe  of  your  papers,  and  that  I  entertain  all  the  ref- 
pe<5t  which  is  juftly  due  to  your  difmterefted  zeal  for  the 
improvement  of  your  favourite  fcience  ;  but  at  the  age  of 
threefcore,  it  would  be  vain  for  me  to  begin  the  ltudy 
of  new  fyftems  ;  and  I  tnuft,  therefore,  content  myfelf 
with  giving  to  the  world,  in  their  prefent  very  imperfeft 
ftate,  the  fpeculations  of  my  better  years.  I  lhall  return 
your  manufeript  by  the  firft  fa fe  opportunity  which  I  can 
find  from  this  neighbourhood  ;  and  would  indeed  have 
done  fo  feveral  weeks  ago,  if  I  had  not  been  anxious  to 
fend  it  by  fome  friend  who  might  deliver  it  into  your  own 
hands.  I  am,  with  great  regard,  dear  fir,  your  obliged 
and  meft  obedient  fervant,  Dugald  Stewart.” 

Thomas  Wirgman,  Efq. 

,  68,  St.  James’s  Street, 

London.” 

In  a  fubfequent  communication  with  which  he  ho¬ 
noured  me,  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf: 

“  Langley  Park,  near  Montrofe, 
ill  June,  1817, 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  zeal  and 
perfeverance  with  which  you  have  fo  long  laboured  to 
diffufea  knowledge  of  thofeZc/giraZand  Metaphyfical prin¬ 
ciples  which  you  conceive  to  be  of  fuch  importance  to 
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the  world  ;  and  feel  myfelf  perfonally  indebted  to  you 
for  the  flattering  kindnefs  with  which  you  have  been 
pleafed  fo  repeatedly  to  call  my  attention  to  your  favour¬ 
ite  author.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  foms 
thoughts  of  undertaking  an  Englifli  tranllation  of  the 
Critic  of  Pure  ReaJ'on ;  for  although,  at  my  period  of  life, 
I  fee  little  probability  of  my  changing  my  philofophical 
creed,  I  fliould  certainly  confider  a  faithful  verfion  of  a 
work  fo  highly  extolled  by  men  of  talents  and  candour  as 
a  very  valuable  acceflion  to  the  ftock  of  our  national  lite¬ 
rature.  May  I  requeft  that  you  will  have  the  goodnefs 
to  infert  my  name  in  the  lift  of  fubferibers  for  your  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Rerfon.  Your  kind  prefent, 
the  Metaphysics,  reached  me  fome  weeks  ago,  but  I 
have  not  as  yet  had  a  moment’s  time  to  beftow  upon  it. 
I  aryi,  &c.  Dugald  Stewart.” 

And  yet  it  is  this  gentleman,  the  author  of  the  “  Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,” 
who  fays  of  the  very  work  he  appears  to  encourage,  “  Lit¬ 
tle  more,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  than  Englifli  verfions  of 
the  works,  is  neceffary,  in  this  country,  to  bring  down  the 
philofophy  of  Germany  to  its  proper  level.”  (Differt. 
Part  II.  page  184.)  I  really  know  not  how  to  reconcile 
this  apparent  inconfiftency.  Of  the  baneful  influence  cf 
the  authority  of  this  writer,  I  need  only  inftance  the  effedl 
it  has  produced  on  fo  grave  a  work  as  that  of  Dr.  Brewr- 
fter’s  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.  In  the  article  Meta¬ 
physics,  he  fays  :  “  We  are  extremely  forry  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  in  modern  times  to  veil  philofophy 
in  her  ancient  myftery,  with  a  view  to  exclude  her  from 
the  profane  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  This  attempt  confifts,  not 
in  reviving  the  phrafeology  of  the  peripatetic  fchool,  but 
in  the  invention  of  a  Jet  of  new  terms  equally  incomprehen- 
fible,  and  equally  1'ufceptible  of  ambiguity  and  mifeon- 
ception.  The  author  who  has  made  this  attempt  is  Kant, 
the  founder  of  the  Critical  or  Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  as 
it  is  called  in  Germany.  We  have  never  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  any  who  pretended  to  comprehend 
bis  Syftem;  and  forourfel ves  we  have  never  yet  attempted 
it.  Wejhall  be  excufed  for  this  confejjion  of  our  ignorance, 
after  the  following  declaration  of  Mr.  Stewart:  ‘As  to 
Kant’s  own  works,  I  mull  fairly  acknowledge,  that,  al¬ 
though  I  have  frequently  attempted  to  read  them  in  the 
Latin  edition  printed  at  Leipfic,  I  have  always  been 
forced  to  abandon  the  undertaking  in  defpair;  partly 
from  the  fcholaftic  barbarifm  of  the  ftyle,  and  partly  from 
my  utter  inability  to  unriddle  the  author's  meaning.  Wherever 
I  have  happened  to  obtain  a  momentary  glimpfe  of  light, 
I  have  derived  it,  not  from  Kant  himfelf,  but  from  my 
previous  acquaintance  with  thofe  opinions  of  Leibnitz, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Reid,  and  others,  which  he  lias  endea¬ 
voured  to  appropriate  to  himfelf  under  the  deep  difguife  of  his 
new  phrafeology .’  This  mode  of  philofophizing  deferves 
to  be  reprobated  and  exploded;  and  we  fincerely  hope 
that  the  German  adepts  will  never  be  able  to  make  a  fyf- 
tern  of  myfticifm  popular  in  a  country  which  has  been 
imbued  with  the  philofophy  of  a  Locke.”  So  much  for 
the  force  of  authority  ! 

But,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  allowed  Lambert  to  poffefs  the 
invaluable  gift  of  a  found  underftanding,  he  furely  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  the  judgment  formed  of  this  Latin  per¬ 
formance  by  that  great  man.  I  fincerely  wifti  that  Mr. 
Stewart  had  added  to  his  other  accomplishments  the  ac- 
quifition  of  the  German  language,  a  ftudy  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  his  great  talents;  he  might  then  have  en¬ 
tered  fully  into  the  fpirit  of  Lambert’s  perfpicuous  and 
learned  remarks  on  this  Differtation,  in  his  reply  to  Kant’s 
letter.  For  it  really  does  appear,  that,  if  we  allow  found 
intellect  to  Lambert,  we  mult  totally  deny  that  gift  to 
Mr.  Stewart ;  for  the  judgment  of  the  one  is  diametrically 
oppofite  to  that  of  the  other,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  work 
in  queftion.  In  Lambert’s  reply  he  enters  fully  into  the 
arguments  deduced  by  Kant  in  favour  of  his  divifion  of 
things  into  Senfible  and  Intellectual,  or  into  Phenomena 
4  and 
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and  Noumea  a ;  and  it  is  this  which  enables  Kant  to  fettle 
fomething  permanently  with  refpefl  to  Time  and  Space. 
He  fums  upby  faying,  “  It  is  an  excellent  difiertation,  and 
he  has  no  doubt  will  greatly  tend  to  improve  both  Meta- 
phyfics  and  Moral  Philofophy.”  Sedfion  V.  is  full  of  acute 
remarks,  and  deep  philofophical  refearch  ;  at  every  line 
his  new'  fyftem  feems  ready  to  burft  forth;  although  he 
has  not  yet  difcovered  his  Categories,  he  has  done 
much  by  clearing  out  of  the  way  Time  and  Space.  Of  this 
feftion  profeilbr  Stewart  has  I  conceive  feen  only  the 
title  De  Methodo  circa  Seijitiva  et  Inlelledualia  inBlela- 
phyftcis ,  accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.Wil- 
lich  ;  “An  abftradt  of  the  two  laft  feffions  could  not  be 
rendered  intelligible  without  ftating  likewife  the  iiluftra- 
tions  of  the  different  pofitions  at  full  length,  which  the 
prefent  fketch  will  not  admit  of.”  In  a  copious  note  at 
the  end  of  this  Latin  Difiertation,  its  immortal  author 
feems  furprifed  at  his  own  flights,  and  fays:  “I  fhould 
not  wonder  if  fome  of  my  pofitions  appear  to  pofiefs  more 
boldnefs  than  truth;  if,  however,  they  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  they  will  require  the  ftrongeft  proof.”  Indeed, 
fo  powerful  are  the  arguments  in  this  little  treatife,  that 
one  might  almoft  venture  to  predidf,  on  reading  them, 
that  this  great  genius  was  deftined  to  make  the  difcoveries 
which  he  gave  to  the  world  eleven  years  afterwards. 

Having  Laid  thus  much  with  a  view  to  explain  the 
nature  and  objedt  of  this  fmall  Latin  performance,  on 
which  Mr.  Stewart  places  his  chief  reliance;  it  may  he  well 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  that  part  of  Note 
E  E  already  referred  to,  where  he  fays:  “Thefe  Propo- 
fitions  are  extradfed  from  a  Difiertation  written  by  Kant 
himfelf  in  the  Latin  language  :  their  obfcurity,  therefore, 
cannot  be  afcribed  to  any  mifapprehenfion  on  the  part  of  a 
tranflator.  It  was  on  this  account  that  I  thought  it  better 
to  quote  them  in  his  own  unaltered  icords,  than  to  avail  iny- 
felf  of  the  correfponding  paflage  in  Born’s  Latin  verfion 
of  the  Critique  of  Pare  licafon .”  What !  take  from  Born 
what  never  was  in  his  book !  It  would  be  arauiing 
enough  to  be  told  at  what  chapter,  and  in  what  page, 
of  Born’s  Latin  Critic,  thefe  correfponding  paflages  are 
to  be  met  with.  Mr.  Stewart’s  difcovery  of  them  in  that 
work,  is  like  his  finding  out  the  fpirit  of  the  “  Critic”  by 
reading  Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Hume,  or  in  f'adt  any  but  the 
Critic  itfelf. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Stewart  fhould 
have  fo  far  loft  himfelf,  as  to  have  recurred  to  this  trifling 
Difiertation,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  real  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  “Critic  of  Pure  Reason.”  That 
immortal  work  introduces  us  to  a  fcience  never  before 
offered  to  man  ;  a  Science  that  eradicates  all  the  errors  of 
fpeculative  philofophy;  completely  developes  the  Human 
Mind;  fhows  the  exadf  number  of  its  elements;  proves 
the  impoflibility  of  their  being  either  augmented,  d.imi- 
nifhed,  or  even  altered  in  their  arrangement  !  It  is  in 
this  aftonifhing  work  that  Kant  has  furniflied  to  fcience 
its  grand  defuleratum ;  namely,  a  Syftem  of  complete  and 
permanent  principles. 

Such  is  the  book  of  which  our  reviewer  has  to  give  an 
account  to  the  public;  and  fuch  are  the  means  he  has 
employed  to  accomplifli  his  purpofe  !  The  vague  and 
uncertain  ftate  of  what  has  hitherto  gone  by  the  name  of 
Metaphyfics  has  given  a  diftafte  for  that  abltradt  fcience. 
It  will,  therefore,  require  a  new  generation  to  wafh  away 
the  prejudices  imbibed  in  our  early  education,  before 
this  complete  revolution  in  fcience  can  be  felt.  Knowing 
as  I  do,  theobftacles  which  this  fyftem  has  to  encounter, 
and  appreciating  its  intrinfic  value,  I  cannot  defift  from 
exerting  every  nerve  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  elta- 
blifhment  of  this  new  a$d  falutary  dodfrine. 

But  that  a  grave  profefTor  of  one  of  our  celebrated  uni- 
verfities  ;  a  perfedl  mafler  of  all  the  elegances  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  ;  who  captivates  while  he  inftrudts  ;  and  who  Hands 
fo  defervedly  high  for  his  literary  attainments;  fhould  have 
committed  a  miftake  that  could  not  be  pardoned  in  a 
fchool-boy,  cannot  be  fufficiently  lamented  and  deplored  ; 


particularly  as  the  influence  of  his  authority  may  forcibly 
tend  to  retard  the  introdudlion  of  new  and  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge  into  a  country  that  boafts  great  names  in  every 
department  of  fcience,  and  where  no  doubt  any  new  fyftem 
would  meet  with  its  deferts.  Such  however  is  the  Un¬ 
fortunate  llory  I  have  to  relate. 

The  moft  candid  and  impartial  reader  mud  fureiy  admit, 
that  to  pretend  to  determine  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  “Critic  of  Pure  Reason”  by  the  examination  of  a 
few  detached  fentences  of  a  Difiertation,  compofed  in 
hafte  and  under  ficknefs,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  Univerfity  chair,  and  written  long  before  the  difco¬ 
very  of  the  Critical  Philofophy,  is  the  confummation  of 
human  folly ! 

I  have  gone  thus  minutely  into  the  nature  of  the  attack 
on  the  “  Critic”  with  a  view  to  expofe  its  futility,  and 
to  convince  the  world  that  no  one  principle  has  been 
•fairly  examined.  All  the  illiberal  remarks  and  finifter 
obfervations  which  are  foinfiduoufiy  diredled  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  fedtion  and  its  copious 
notes,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  againft  a  work  that  ranks  with  the 
labours  of  Euclid,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton,  are 
precifely  fimilar  to  the  attack  made  on  the  giants  by  the 
hero  of  La  Mancha. 

In  the  labours  of  the  Metaphyfician,  from  the  earlieft 
period  down  to  the  prefent  time,  there  has  been  nothing 
like  even  an  approximation  to  fyftem.  This circumftance 
very  naturally  created  a  diftruft  of  the  poflibility  of  fuch 
a  fcience  as  Metaphyfics.  It  was  evidently  the  defign  of 
Providence  that  this  doubt  fhould  be  difpelled  ;  and  we 
may  now  dweil  with  delight  on  a  new  era  in  the  Philofo¬ 
phy  of  Mind. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  Kant’s  great  work,  fo  uncon- 
fcious  was  the  world  of  its  importance,  that  it  remained 
for  fome  time  totally  unnoticed  ;  till,  feeling  the  force 
of  the  evil,  this  father  of  true  philofophy  publifhed  his 
“  Prolegomena ”  to  all  future  Metaphyfics  that  fhould  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  a  Science.  This  explanatory  work 
raifed  at  once  a  hoft  of  commentators  and  cavillers  ;  and 
in  confequence  the  Critic  was  examined  and  difcufled 
even  to  its  minuteft  elements.  Numbers  became  con¬ 
vinced,  not  only  that  it  contained  a  Syftem,  but  the  only 
True  Syftem,  and  that,  with  regard  to  the  Elements  of 
Blind,  nothing  further  remained  to  be  difcovered.  At 
length  this  work  has  become  the  Text  Book  of  moft  of 
the  Univerfities  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

Prior  to  this  admirable  produdlion,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  work  on  record  in  the  department  of 
Metaphyfics  that  deferves  to  be  confidered  as  even  an 
approach  to  fyftem.  Though  Mr.  Stewart  fpeaks  fo  con¬ 
fidently  of  the  fuperiority  of  Newton  over  Kant,  he 
fureiy  cannot  mean  to  infinuate  that  his  own  work, 
entitled  “  Elements  of  the  Human  Mind,"  contains  a 
fyftem  to  be  compared  with  that  in  the  “  Critic."  For 
my  own  part  I  have  perufed  his  work  with  great  attention  ; 
and,  fo  far  from  difcovering  any  thing  like  a  fyftem,  I 
have  uniformly  found  it  fo  loofe,  fo  vague,  and  fo  un- 
fatisfadfory,  that  I  doubt  even  if  it  contains  a  Angle  per¬ 
manent  definition.  He  has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to 
the  explanation  of  Conception,  which,  fo  far  from  throwing 
any  light  upon  this  ejfential  elementary  produ&ion  of  the 
Mind,  leaves  the  reader  wholly  unfatisfied  ;  for  whatever 
is  faid  upon  this  important  notion,  is  not  only  loofe  and 
indefinite,  but  aft u ally  defedtive  and  unavailing.  I  am 
alfo  perfectly  confident,  that  there  is  not  in  his  work  it 
fingle  mental  element  either  fully  difcufled  or  firmly  efta- 
blilhed.  The  unfuccefsful  exertions  of  this  author  in 
attempting  to  eredt  a  Science  of  Blind,  after  fo  many  years 
of  fruitlefs  labour  devoted  to  this  objedi,  afford  no  very 
favourable  anticipation,  that,  like  the  immortal  Newton, 
who  expanded  the  fall  of  an  apple  into  a  complete  and 
permanent  fyftem  of  univerfal  gravitation,  he  will  ever 
accomplifh  his  long-promifed  objedt  by  giving  to  the 
public  a  complete  analyfis  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
Human  Mind.  The  conduct  of  this  writer  in  his  illiberal 
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ftriCtures  on  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,  is  far  from  indi¬ 
cating  any  mental  endowments  likely  to  raife  a  fyftem  to 
eclipfe  that  of  Kant. 

We  have  a  remarkable  and  rare  infrance  in  Dr.  Paley  of 
a  man  who  overcame  the  prejudices  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  and  in  his  more  advanced  years  made  ample 
amends  for  this  accident  of  his  youth.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  allowed  himfelf  to  be 
recorded  as  another  Alining  indance  of  an  eminent  philo- 
fopher  combating  and  overcoming  inveterate  prejudice. 

It  is  now  incumbent  on  me  to  (how  that  other  honed 
and  unprejudiced  minds  have  been  able  to  comprehend 
arid  appreciate  the  vaft  difcoveries  contained  in  the  new 
and  beneficial  philofophy;  and  that,  becaufe  in  fome  in- 
ftances  it  has  been  mifunderftood  and  vilified,  it  muft  nor 
be  difmiifed  as  a  fubjeCt  altogether  unworthy  of  a  candid 
and  fair  inveftigalion.  As  this  philofophy  contains  no¬ 
thing  but  Truth ,  the  oftener  it  paffes  through  the  ordeal 
of  critical  inveftigation,  the  more  it  will  be  confirmed. 

The  inftance  I  am  now  going  to  adduce  of  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  comprehending  Tranfcendental  Philofophy ,  is  the 
more  remarkable,  becaufe  its  author,  after  having  been  fo 
attached  to  the  philofophy  of  Leibnitz  as  to  give  public 
leCtures  on  the  works  of  that  great  fpiritualift,  fubfe- 
quently  devoted  himfelf  to  the  philofophy  of  Locke,  the' 
great  opponent  of  fpiritualifm.  Thefe  extremes  in  fpecu- 
lation  had  reduced  him  to  a  mod  abjeCl  date,  but  in  no 
way  extinguifhed  his  ardent  defire  to  have  the  doubts 
which  his  reafon  prefented  to  him  finally  foived.  It  was 
in  this  date  of  mind  that  he  entered  upon  the  dudy  of 
the  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,”  not  with  any  flattering  hope 
af  fuccefs,  but  merely  as  offering  a  new  and  untried  way 
of  fatisfying  his  doubts.  His  perfeverance  in  the  dudy 
of  this  profound  fyflem  was  almofl  unprecedented:  for, 
meeting  with  difficulties  at  every  dep,  in  coiifequence  of 
having  to  unlearn  all  his  previous  acquirements,  he  was 
almoff  difheartened ;  but  his  diligence  did  not  fink  in  this 
fevere  trial,  and  he  at  length  accomplifhed  his  objeCt;  that 
is,  he  fully  comprehended  the  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon .” 
But  what  was  the  reward  of  this  perfevering  application  ? 
He  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  find  all  his  philofophical  doubts 
anfwered  in  the  completed  manner,  and  the  whole  “Critic” 
difplayed  before  him  in  the  full  light  of  the  dronged 
evidence;  this  was  the  more  furprifing,  becaufe  it  was 
wholly  unexpended.  This  revolution  in  his  mind  I  fhall 
now  prefen t  to  the  reader  in  his  own  words  taken  from 
the  Preface  to  that  invaluable  work  entitled  “  A  New 
Theory  of  the  Human  reprejenting  Faculty ”  by  Charles 
Leonard  Reinhold.  This  work,  the  refult  of  fo  much 
perfevering  labour,  and  which  enters  fo  fully  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  diltinCtion  and  true  eflence  of  Intuition,  Conception, 
and  Idea,  richly  deferves  to  be  clothed  in  an  Englifh  drefs. 
He  proceeds  thus:  “The  mod  common  of  the  many 
complaints  hitherto  alleged  againd  the  Critic  of  Pure 
Reafon  is,  that  it  is  unintelligible.  This  charge  is  preferred 
againd  it  even  by  thofe  who  pretend  to  have  refuted  the 
Kantefian  fyflem,  and  who  for  that  very  reafon  ought  by 
right  to  have  fatisfied  themfelves  that  they  underffood  it. 
Not  one,  however,  of  its  numerous  antagonids  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  aflert  that  he  has  made  himfelf  thoroughly  mader 
of  it ;  not  one  but  mud  at  lead  confefs  that  he  has  found 
many  pafiages  impenetrably  obfeure.  Mod  confider  this 
obfeurity  as  a  natural  coufequence  of  the  manifed  contra¬ 
dictions  which  they  fancy  they  have  difeovered  in  fuch 
pafiages  as  are  intelligible  to  them :  whereas  the  adherents 
of  the  new  fyflem  maintain  that  they  have  detected  the 
fource  of  thefe  contradictions  in  that  obfeurity,  which, 
however  difficult  to  penetrate,  to  them  at  leaft  was  not 
infuperable.  Their  anfwers  to  all  antecedent  objections, 
as  well  as  the  explanations  publifhed  by  Kant  in  regard 
to  fome  of  them,  have  no  other  drift  than  to  correct  the 
mifconceptions  of  his  opponents  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  “Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  and  thus  they  certainly 
rather  eftablifh  than  refute  the  charge,  that  a  work  which 
Vol.  XX.  No.  1357. 
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is  mifunderdood  by  fo  many  acute  minds  and  otherwife 
fuch  competent  judges,  muft  be  extremely  obfeure. 

“  This  grand  charge  againd  a  work  which  is  of  fuch 
univerfally-acknowledged  importance,  at  lead  in  regard 
to  what  is  promifed  of  it,  is  the  more  deferving  of  a  full 
difeuffion,  the  more  it  will  appear  in  the  fequel  that  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  date  of  the  prevailing  fo- 
called  ecleClic  philofophy  ;  that  the  fortune  of  the  new 
Kantefian  fyflem  has  hitherto  been  governed  by  the 
grounds  of  this  charge  ;  and  that,  from  thefe  grounds, 
all  the  other  charges  alleged  againd  Kant,  as  to  the  revival 
of  fcholaftic  fubtilties,  ufelefs  innovations  in  language, 
the  introduction  of  cheerlefs  fcepticifm,  the  ereCtion  of  a 
new  idealifm,  and  the  over-turning  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion  and  morality,  have  their  origin. 

“Suppofing  that  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  has  actually 
foived  the  grand  problem  of  the  difeovery  of  univerfally- 
valid  principles  ;  it  muft  contain  the  only  pojjible  fyftem  of 
all  Jpeculative  philofophy,  a  fyftem  determined  by  the 
nature  of  our  Reprefenting  Faculty,  and  extended  in  its 
elements  to  the  limits  of  the  comprehenfible. 

“  O  yes !  (fay  the  objeCtors ;)  but  then  this  fyftem  ought 
“  to  be  free  from  all  difficulties ;  all  the  by-ways  of  fpecu- 
“  lation  fhould  be  avoided,  and  not  new  incomprehenfibi- 
“  lities  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  old' ones  :  it  fhould 
“  be  clear  and  intelligible,  and  by  an  analyfis  triumphant 
“  over  all  the  fubtilties  of  fophiftry,  beat  down  all  objec- 
“  tions,  and  difpel  all  the  involuntary  delufions  of  the 
“  enquirerafter  truth.  How  can  we,  who  may  or  may  not 
“  be  acquainted  with  it,  promife  ourfelves  fuch  great 
“  things  from  a  dogmatic  fyftem,  the  demonftrations  of 
“  which  are  extremely  abftrufe  and  incomprehenlible  to 
“  mod  men,  and  w'hofe  refults  are  equally  inconfiftent  with 
“  the  principles  of  known  metaphyfics  and  the  fimpie 
“  doCtrines  of  poor  human  reafon  ?” 

“  It  would  anfwer  no  purpofe  were  I  to  oppofe  to  this 
prooflefs  cenfure  the  equally  proofiefs  panegyrics  of  thofe 
who  regard  all  thefe  demands  as  fulfilled  and  even  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon.  It  is  fufficient  if 
my  readers,  as  I  confidently  affume,  admit  that  it  is  not 
abfolutely  impoffible,  that  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  has 
been  mifunderdood  by  its  partifans  as  well  as  by  its  ad- 
verfaries,  though  the  latter  have  hitherto  been  fuperior  to 
the  former  both  in  number  and  celebrity.  It  was  not 
only  the  greater,  but  likewife  the  better,  part  of  Newton's 
learned  contemporaries  who,  efpecially  in  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  fubfequent  to  the  publication  of  his  new  difcove¬ 
ries,  found  in  the  now  univerfally-received  theory  of  that 
great  man,  a  deviation  from  all  the  previoufiy-known 
principles  of  phyfics,  as  well  as  the  Ample  doCtrines  of 
plain  human  reafon,  contradictions,  incomprehenfibilities, 
and,  above  all,  an  impenetrable  obfeurity  in  the  demon¬ 
ftrations.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  French  would 
have  ridiculed  the  Newtonian,  with  not  lefs  bitternefs 
but  more  wit,  than  our  modern  popular  philofophers  have 
fcoft'ed  at  the  Critical  Philol'opher  who  fhould  have  pre¬ 
dicted  to  his  contemporaries  that  the  doCtrine  of  attraction 
would  be  as  univerfally  adopted  and  admired  by  their 
defeendants  as  it  was  derided  and  rejeCied  by  the  prece¬ 
ding  generation.  And  what  would  have  been  thoughtat 
Rome  of  the  afl’ertion  that  Newton  had  found  means  to 
prove  by  fuch  demonftrative  evidence  the  truth  of  a  doc¬ 
trine  confuted  by  daily  experience,  contradictory  to  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  condemned  by  the  apoftolic  fee, 
the  doCtrine  of  the  earth’s  motion,  that  in  a  few  years  it 
would  be  taught  and  defended  in  all  the  philofophic 
chairs  of  that  feat  of  orthodoxy,  with  the  knowledge  and 
approbation  of  the  infallible  head  of  the  faith  himfelf? 

“There  are  grounds  which  render  it  eafy  to  conceive 
why  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  could  not  but  be  mifun¬ 
derftood  by  the  majority  of  contemporary  philofophers  ■ 
grounds  from  which,  as  I  prefume  to  hope,  the  fate  of 
the  Kantefian  philofophy  up  to  the  prefent  time  may  be 
explained  in  a  manner  that  detracts  as  little  from  the 
P  P  honour 
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honour  of  its  founder,  as  it  derogates  from  the  character 
of  its  meritorious  opponents. 

“  It  was  requifite  that  the  new  principles,  in  order  to 
be  univerfally  valid,  and  calculated  for  general  adoption, 
fhould  do  ample  juftice  to  every  preceding  philosophic 
fed t;  that  they  ftiould  embrace  with  the  greateft  precifion 
all  that  is  true  in  the  refpeffive  principles  of  each  fyftem  ; 
exclude  the  falfe,  and  thus  compofe  a  fyftem,  in  which 
every  independent  thinker  might  find  again  what  he  had 
feen  correffiy  from  his  point  of  view.'”  As  to  this  end, 
it  was  requifite  in  the  development  of  the  new  principles 
to  feek  out  and  efpoufe  many  of  the  moll  paradoxical 
pofitions,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  doubt  and  refute  many 
of  the  more  firmly  eftablifhed  ;  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  this  firft  eflay  of  the  kind,  however  maf- 
terly  it  might  turn  out,  ftiould  revolt  not  only  thofe  who 
had  imparted  its  form  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  philofophy, 
but  thofe  alfo  who  had  derived  from  it  the  form  of  their 
philofophizing,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  ftiould  be  mif- 
underftood  and  attacked,  as  well  by  the  united  Popular 
Philofophers  as  by  the  jarring  Metaphyficians. 

“In  order  to  attain  its  lofty  aim,  it  was  neceflary  that 
the  new  eflay  ftiould  purfue  attack  diametrically  oppofite 
to  that,  along  which  the  herd  of  popular  philofophers  are 
accuftomed  to  faunter  unconcernedly  and  at  their  eafe. 
Inftead  of  the  convenient  and  entertaining  defcent  from 
the  general  to  the  particular,  from  the  abftracl  to  the 
concrete,  from  principles  uninveftigated  and  taken  for 
granted  to  fadts,  Kant  was  not  only  obliged  to  choofe 
the  more  arduous  and  up-hill  road,  but,  if  he  would  ac- 
complifli  fomething  permanently  decifive,  to  follow  it  to 
an  elevation  which  the  molt  perlevering  enquirer  had 
never  yet  reached.  To  combine  the  principles  of  which 
he  was  in  queft,  with  the  true  in  all  anterior  fyftems,  he 
was  obliged  to  let  out  from  pofitions  which  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  lect;  that  is  to  fay,  whatever  was  mojl 
general  in  previous  philofophy  he  was  forced  to  take  as 
the  particular,  from  which  he  had  to  rife  to  the  more 
general  and  thence  to  the  limits  of  the  comprehenfible,  and 
he  had  then  to  demonftrate  that  they  were  in  reality  thofe 
limits.  How  could  the  popular  philofopher  follow  him 
without  turning  giddy  ? 

“But  what  is  there  to  induce  the  popular  philofopher 
to  confront  and  conquer  the  immenfe  difficulties  in  which 
fuch  an  in veftigation  muft  involve  him  ?  He  has  not  even 
dreamt  that  philofophy  is  deficient  in  eflential  principles. 
His  is  founded  on  formularies,  which,  fanffioned  and 
verified  by  the  felf-fubffient  pradiical  fundamental  truths, 
for  the  de'monftration  of  which  they  are  employed  in  all 
academies,  have  palled  from  the  fchools  into  common  life, 
and  now,  ftamped  as  the  univerfal  oracles  of  the  human 
underftanding,  have  been  taken  back  again  from  common 
life  into  the  fchools;  formularies  which  a  man  may  not 
doubt  without  forfeiting  all  claim  to  common  fenfe,  and 
with  all  his  right  to  the  appellation  of  a  philofopher. 
How  abfurd  then  muft  every  attempt  to  appear  to  invef- 
tigate  thefe  formularies  which  he  regards  as  inexplicable, 
becaufe,  in  his  opinion,  they  muft  be  the  ground  work  of 
every  explanation  ;  and  as  not  demonftrable,  becaufe  they 
muft  conftitute  the  bafisof  every  demonftration  !  Should 
he  at  length  meet  with  refults  which  are  irreconcileabie 
with  thefe,  to  him,  eternal  truths,  or  rather  with  the  f'enl'e 
in  which  he  has  taken  thefe  formularies,  this  circumftance 
of  itfelfis  in  his  view  the  molt  complete  refutation  of  the 
new  eflay.  He  confiders  it  as  the  eafieft  matter  in  the 
world  to  expofe  fuch  extravagancies,  fupported  only  by 
their  fophiftry,  in  all  their  nakednefs  to  the  eye  of  the 
public.  This  he  deems  his  moil  facred  duty,  as  he  is 
convinced  that  with  thofe  formularies  the  foundations  of 
religion  and  morality  muft  be  fhaken,  and  that,  by  the 
prodigious  arrogance  of  criiicifivg  Underftanding  and  Rea- 
ion  itfelf,an  hitherto-unknown  lpirit  of  fcepticilm  muft  be 
introduced.  In  this  notion  he  is  confirmed  by  the  very  cir¬ 
cumftance,  which  is  the  chief  criterion  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  new  eflay,  namely,  that  it  adopts  the  truth  which  is  to  be 
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found  in  every  fyftem  ;  and  thus  fets  up  again  and  confirms 
the  peculiar  difcoveries  made  by  dogmatic  fcepticifm, 
materialifm,  and  fupernaturalifm,  from  their  limited 
points  of  view.  In  the  eyes  of  the  popular  philofopher 
this  is  the  fureft  fign  that  the  new  principles  deferve 
condemnation.  He  is  accuftomed  to  confider  thofe  three 
fyftems  as  errors  long  fince  exploded,  as  unhappy  confe- 
quences  of  the  lamentable  aberration  from  right  reafon, 
and  as  excurfions  into  the  bottomlefs  region  of  chimeras. 
He  now  holds  modern  philofophy  refponfible  for  thefum 
total  of  the  herefies  and  mifchiefs  by  which  each  of  thofe 
fyftems  has  drawn  upon  it  his  execration. 

“Still  worfe,  if  poflible,  muft  be  the  reception  which 
awaits  our  univerfally-valid  principles  from  the  metaphy¬ 
ficians,  who  are  engaged  in  the  folution  of  fpeculative 
problems.  Ontology,  which  has  hitherto  forgiven  alike 
the  Materialifts  and  the  Spiritualifts,  the  Spinozifts  and 
the  Theifts,  the  Fatalifts  and  the  Determinifts,  with  their 
principles,  and  may  therefore  confidently  reckon  on  the 
Support  of  them  all,  muft  be  degraded  by  the  new  eflay 
from  the  rank  of  the  fcience  of  the  Elementsxif  Knowledge, 
and  accufed  and  convifted,  in  its  mod  firmly-eftabliftied 
principles,  as  the  fource  of  a  general  mifunderftanding  of 
reafon.  How  is  a  man  to  be  made  fenfible  of  this  by  a 
/ ingle  booh,  who  is  the  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  the  principles  of  his  mode  of  reprefentation, 
the  more  time  and  pains  the  latter  had  coft  him,  and  the 
more  he  has  fupported  and  embellifhed  it  by  the  folidity 
and  the  richnefs  of  his  talents.  His  principles  have  l’u f- 
ficiencly  proved  their  ftrength  by  having  fo  longfupported 
the  fuperftru&ure  which  he  has  raifed  upon  them.  He  is 
the  lefs  difpofed  to  fufpeft  that  they  can  be  overthrown, 
the  lefs  they  are  vifible  to  him  as  the  foundation,  on  a 
furvey  of  the  finifhed  building,  or  the  more  he  is  confcious 
that,  in  laying  this  foundation,  they  have  had  appropriate 
deftinations  allotted  to  them  through  his  penetration  and 
induftry,  by  which  they  are  fkreened  from  the  ufual 
objections  advanced  againft  the  principles  of  his  party. 

“  The  moll  vehement  and  obftinate  refiftance  could  not 
but  be  expedited  to  the  i'ntroduffion  of  univerfally-valid 
principles  into  univerfilies,  leaving  the  paflions  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  teacher  quite  out  of  the  queftion;— -and  yet  they 
feem  to  aCt  no  unimportant  part;  when,  for  example,  the 
felf-fame  celebrated  man,  who  imagined  that  he  had  pro¬ 
nounced  condemnation  on  a  philofophical  work  by  decla¬ 
ring  that  he  did  not  underftand  it,  is  enraged  when  ano¬ 
ther  proves  to  him  that  he  really  did  not  underftand 
it ;  leaving  his  paflions  out  of  the  queftion,  we  will  fup- 
pofe  that  no  ambition  dazzles  him  by  the  falfe  reprefen¬ 
tation,  that  his  well-earned  fame  muft  be  overthrown 
with  his  fyftem  ;  that  no  fecret  envy  indifpofes  him  to  do 
jultice  to  a  difcovery  that  is  not  his  own;  that  no  jea- 
louly  of  a  junior  colleague,  who  naturally  finds  it  eafier 
to  adopt  an  entirely-new  mode  of  reprefentation,  urges 
him  to  feek  in  it  nothing  but  defeats  :  ltill  the  ftudy  of 
the  new  philofophy  will  be  attended  with  difficulties  for 
him,  which  even  fpring  from  his  own  inconteftible  merits, 
and  which  but  very  few  in  his  fituation  are  capable  of  fur¬ 
mounting.  Theoftener  and  the  better  he  has  orally  and 
in  writing  developed  his  fyftem,  the  more  luminous,  the 
more  familiar,  and  the  dearer,  it  muft  have  become  to  him. 
He  poffelfes  extraordinary  readinefs  at  enforcing  the  ar¬ 
guments  in  its  favour,  and  controverting  the  objections 
alleged  againft  it;  for  both  have  been  the  chief  bufinefs 
of  his  life;  and,  as  he  knows  that  he  has  confuted  all  that 
his  adverfarieshave  hitherto  beenableto  urge  againft  it,  he 
is  the  moreinclined  toafiume  that  it  is  not  liable  to  any  ob¬ 
jection  which  may  not  be  referred  to  a  mifconception  of  his 
fyftem,  with  which  few  indeed  can  be  fo  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  as  liimfelf.  The  more  fields  of  philofophy  he 
has  cultivated,  the  more  their  fertility  and  harmony  have 
juftified  his  principles  in  his  eyes,  fo  much  the  more  have 
they  become  interwoven  with  the  mals  of  his  ideas,  and 
identified,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfielf,  with  the  nature  of 
his  reafon.  I  think  it  therefore  no  paradox  to  aflert,  be¬ 
caufe 
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caufe  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  ftudy,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  nnderftanding,  of  the  new  critical  philofophy, 
would  not  only  require  of  the  majority,  but  alfo  of  many 
of  the  mod  eminent  academical  philosophers,  more  zeal, 
application,  and  time,  than  of  mere  amateurs  of  the  fci- 
ence,  nay  even  of  many  a  young  beginner  of  talents. 
Whence  fliould  certain  older  profeffors  derive  the  zeal  to 
enter  into  a  new  inveftigation  refpeffing  their  long-com¬ 
pleted  and  long-tried  fyftem  ;  and  in  this  inveftigation  to 
follow  a  guide,  who,  they  are  told,  rejects  their  molt 
firmly-eftabliihed  pofitions  !  The  attention  of  their  ju¬ 
niors  is  wholly  occupied  by  their  official  duties,  nume¬ 
rous  le&ures,  and  literary  purfuits,  which  mult  not  be 
broken  in  upon  by  any  extraneous  feries  of  ideas.  Many, 
again,  beltow  at  molt  fingle  hours  fnatched  from  recrea¬ 
tion,  with  bialTed  head  and  diftradled  attention,  to  a  ftudy 
to  which  the  application  of  a  whole  undivided  year  w'ould 
fcarcely  be  adequate.  Laftly,  others  may  devote  all  their 
affiduity  and  all  the  leifilre  left  them  by  one  daily  ledture, 
to  this  ftudy;  and  they  will  be  compelled,  againlt  their 
will,  to  tear  in  pieces,  in  each  fucceeding  ledture,  the  tif- 
fue  of  new  convictions  woven  with  fuch  trouble  in  the 
hours  of  meditation.  The  fyftem  which  they  are  obliged 
to  explain  and  to  demonftrate  from  the  chair  is  in  contra¬ 
diction  with  the  new  principles,  which  mult  neceffarily 
give  way  when  they  are  compared,  before  their  complete 
development  and  pofitive  determination,  with  the  ap¬ 
proved  doCtrines  of  a  long-received  fyftem;  and  thus  the 
tender  (hoots  of  the  future  tree  of  univerfally-valid  know¬ 
ledge  is  crufhed  by  the  ponderous  foundation-ftones  of 
the  ancient  itruCture. 

“  Whoever  confiders  the  want  of  univerfally-valid  prin¬ 
ciples  in  fpeculative  philofophy  as  eltablilhed,  or  merely 
probable,  will  not  hefitate  to  admit  with  me  that  this 
want  mult  be  connected  with  a  general  mifunderftanding 
common  to  all  feCts,  which  renders  it  impoffible,  even  for 
the  molt  (harp-lighted  and  impartial  enquirers,  to  agree 
in  regard  to  the  premifes  on  which  the  folntion  of  their 
problems  is  to  be  founded.  May  it  not  have  been  referved 
for  the  author  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  to  difcover 
this  mifunderftanding,  and  to  remove  it  as  far  as  lay  in  the 
power  of  a  fingle  individual? 

“So  much  at  leaft  is  inconteftable  ;  that,  if  he  really 
had  this  great  objeCt  in  view,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary, 
in  order  to  its  attainment,  that  he  lliould  do  precilely 
what  he  has  done.  He  could  do  no  other  than  purfue  an 
entirely  new  route,  hitherto  miffed  by  every  feel,  but 
croffing  the  particular  trajfk  of  each  ;  and  hence,  as  it 
really  happened,  he  could  not  help  being  met  by  each, 
fometimes  in  its  own  path,  and  in  others  in  that  of  its 
adverfaries.  He  was  obliged  to  declare  every  preceding 
fyftem  untenable,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  proteCl  each 
particular  one  againft  all  the  reft;  but  above  all  to  com¬ 
mence  the  great  reformation  of  philofophy  by  an  hitherto 
unattempted  analyjisof  the  Knowing  Faculty. 

“As  the  difputes  of  parties  chiefly  relate  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  fuper-fenfible  objeCfs,  it  was  requifite  to  attempt 
to  determine  the  conception  of  knowledge  in  general, 
more  precifely  and  completely  than  had  hitherto  been  done. 
In  this  new  determination,  neither  innate  truths  could  be 
prefuppofed  with  Leibnitz,  nor  objefts  exifting  out  of  the 
mind  with  Locke,  as  inconteftable  objefts  of  knowledge ;  nor 
could,  by  any  means,  according  to  preceding  cuftom,  the 
conditions  or  laws  of  knowledge  be  deduced  either  from 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  from  both  together,  without  a 
ftatement  of  the  contribution  of  each  in  particular. 
The  new  determination  could  not  be  expedled  to  fucceed 
better  than  its  predeceffors,  unlefs  by  prefuppoling  no¬ 
thing  but  inconteftable  premifes.  In  this  refpeft  it  durft 
not  rely  on  the  reality  either  of  thofe  innate  fuper-fenfible 
truths  which  are  denied  by  the  dogmatic  fceptics,  mate- 
rialifts,  &c.  or  of  the  objedfs  of  experience  which  are  de¬ 
nied  by  the  idealifts,  and  with  fome  limitations  by  the 
fpiritualifts  themfeives.  Every  attempt  to  determine 
anew  the  nature  and  the  bounds  of  the  Knowing  Faculty, 


by  which  the  objefts  of  knowledge,  ftill  partly  difputed 
in  the  philofophic  world,  ffiould  have  been  affumed  as  in- 
difputable,  muft  from  this  very  circumftance  have  miffed 
its  aim;  it  would  have  taken  for  granted  what  was  yet  to 
be  demonftrated,  and  would  rather  have  removed  to  a 
greater  diltance  than  advanced  the  profpefl  of  a  future 
agreement  refpe&ing  principles.  Inftead  therefore  of  de¬ 
termining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Knowing  Faculty 
by  known  objedfs,  it  was  neceffary  on  the  contrary  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  determine  the  knowledge  of  objefts  itfelf  from 
the  mere  knowing  faculty . 

“  It  was  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  that  actually  lirft 
put  forth  and  developed  the  conception  of  the  mere 
Knowing  Faculty ;  and  from  this  development  the  know¬ 
ing  faculty  appears  in  a  (hape  the  poffibility  of  which  was 
never  yet  dreamt  of  in  the  philofophic  world  ;  namely,  on 
the  one  hand  independent  as  well  of  experience  as  of  in¬ 
nate  fundamental  truths  ;  but,  on  the  other,  as  much 
cramped  in  the  domain  of  experience  in  a  theoretic  ref- 
pedf,  as  elevated  above  it  in  regard  to  praffice.  Thefe 
are  enigmas  which  muft  beconfidered  asinfoluble  till  they 
really  are  folved,  and  the  meaning  of  which,  till  then, 
will  be  incomprehenlible  to  many. 

“  By  an  analyfis  which  is  ftill  held  by  many  of  our  acu- 
teft  philofophers  to  be  impoffible,  that  which  in  knowing 
belongs  folely  to  the  mind  ffiould  be  moft  ftriftly  fepara- 
ted  from  what  belongs  to  the  things  out  cf  the  mind, 
and  thereby  the  power  of  the  mind  thoroughly  diftinguilhed 
from  the  power  of  the  external  things  operating  upon  the 
fenfes.  Who  can  doubt  that  fuch  an  analyfis,  if  fuccefs- 
fully  made,  would  lliow  how  the  mifunderftanding  hi¬ 
therto  prevailing  in  all  the  fyltems  of  fpeculative  philofo¬ 
phy  is  connected  with  the  undefined  conception  of  the 
Knowing  Faculty  ! 

“  If  what  has  been  faid  concerning  this  mifunderftand¬ 
ing  be  correft,  it  will  be  ealy  to  account,  by  means  of  it, 
not  only  for  the  ancient  and  ftill-c'ontinued  difpute  of 
philofophers  concerning  the  limits  of  the  Knowing  Fa¬ 
culty,  the  fchifm  of  fefts  on  the  great  queftions  relative 
to  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
the  want  of  univerfally-valid  principles  in  fpeculative  phi¬ 
lofophy;  but  alfo  for  the  unfortunate  fate  of  the  Critie 
of  Pure  Reafon,  in  being  mifunderltood  even  by  fo  many 
of  our  moft  profound  thinkers.  This  general  mifunder¬ 
ftanding  of  the  Knowing  Faculty  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
decifive  influence  on  the  lignification  of  all  principles 
previoufly  eftablilhed,  on  the  definition  of  all  metaphyfi- 
cal  notions,  and  on  the  meaning  of  all  technical  terms. 
The  man  who  firft  railed  himfelf  above  it,  and  who  then 
beheld  and  exhibited  the  Knowing  Faculty  from  a  totally 
new  point  of  view,  was  thereby  neceffitated  to  give  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  lignification  to  many  exifting  forms  and  ex- 
preflions,  to  rejeft  many  of  the  moft  common  as  unfer- 
viceable,  and  create  abfolutely  new  ones  in  their  ftead. 
Careful  as  he  might  be  to  explain  thefe  neceffary  innova¬ 
tions,  and  to  define  with  precifion  the  meaning  of  his  new 
technical  terms,  ftill  he  could  only  do  this  in  words, 
which,  according  to  the  mode  of  reprefenting  followed  by 
his  readers,  and  warped  by  the  ancient  mifunderftanding, 
muft  have  a  totally  different  meaning,  which  they  could 
not  lofe  till  after  the  total  removal  of  the  mifunderftand¬ 
ing,  and  in  confequence  of  which  even  the  moft  acute  cri¬ 
tics  could  not  fail  to  ftumble  fometimes  on  paffages  in 
thofe  explanations  which  were  abfolutely  unintelligible, 
and  at  others  on  manifeft  abfurdities.  This  new  fignifi- 
cation,  which  could  neither  be  avoided  in  the  Critic  of 
Pure  Reafon,  nor  be  defined  by  explanations  of  detached 
words,  was  confequently  to  be  made,  not  only  by  long, 
manifold,  and  laborious,  com  par  if  on  of  fingle  paffages  of 
the  whole  work  ;  it  had  in  fome  meafure  to  be  gueffed  and 
even  invented  ;  all  which  could  only  be  effe&ed  with  an 
uncommon  expenfeof  time  and  trouble,  and  even  then  by 
thofe  alone  who  had  either  not  yet  adopted  any  Metaphy- 
fical  fyftem,  or  were  diffatisfied  with  that  which  they  had 
adopted. 
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“  The  author  here  finds  it  necefl'ary  to  fay  a  few  words 
concerning  his  own  experience,  in  which  he  had  occafion 
to  make  himfelf  better  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of 
penetrating  the  real  meaning  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Rea¬ 
fon,  and  the  danger  of  milling  it,  than  moll  of  the  readers 
of  that  work.  He  would  gladly  decline  the  difagreeable 
talk  of  fpeaking  about  himfelf,  if  he  had  any  hope  of 
making  what  he  has  yet  to  fay,  refpeCting  the  difficulty 
of  underftanding  the  Kantefian  fyftem,  fufiiciently  intel¬ 
ligible  in  any  other  manner. 

“  He  is  of  opinion  that  he  pofleffed  the  requifite  preli¬ 
minary  knowledge,  when, in  1785,  he  began  to  ftudy  that 
fyltem.  For  ten  years  fpeculative  philofophy  had  been 
his  principal  ftudy;  for  three  years  he  had  held  leCtures 
on  the  fyftem  of  Leibnitz;  and  the  works  of  its  great 
founder,  as  well  as  thofe  of  his  worthy  antagonift  Locke, 
were  known  to  him,  not  merely  from  the  modern  philo- 
fophical  productions  of  his  own  country.  To  this  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  head,  in  regard  to  which  he  might  poffibly 
have  but  little  advantage  over  tnoft  of  the  readers  of 
Kant’s  works,  was  added,  in  his  cafe,  the  urgent  neceflity 
of  recovering  in  fome  new  track  that  peace  of  mind  which 
he  had  loft  in  the  field  of  fpeculation,  and  which  he  had 
fought  in  vain  in  all  the  ways  with  which  he  w'as  ac¬ 
quainted.  By  his  education,  religion  was  made  not  only 
the  principal,  but  in  fome  meafure  the  foie,  bufinefs  of  his 
earlier  years.  Brought  up  afcetically  to  be  an  afcetic,  he 
purfued  what  he  called  the  work  of  his  falvation  with  all 
the  youthful  vivacity  of  his  difpofition  ;  and  thus  feelings, 
which  cannot  be  entirely  ftrange  to  any  human  bread:, 
but  which  are  fo  unequally  favoured  by  the  external  cir- 
cumftances  of  individuals,  grew  up  in  his  to  ftrong  and 
unextinguilhable  propenfities.  The  philofophical  criti- 
cifm  of  tafte,  to  which  he  was  early  led  to  direCt  his  ftu- 
dies  by  his  fondnefs  for  poetry,  conduced  him  unawares 
into  the  field  of  fpeculative  philofophy  ;  and  fcarcely  had 
he  advanced  a  few  fteps  in  it,  when  he  felt  with  horror 
the  ground  of  his  happinefs  Ihaken  beneath  him.  To  no 
purpofe  did  he  endeavour  to  retreat  behind  the  bulwarks 
of  myfticifm,  and  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  doubts,  which, 
with  menaces  and  invitations,  furrounded  him  on  all 
fides.  It  was  impoftible  for  him  to  believe  blindly 
as  before;  and  he  was  foon  compelled  to  furrender 
at  difcretion  to  the  foes  of  his  peace,  which  promifed 
to  return,  with  ufury  what  they  had  robbed  him  of. 
Metaphyfics  now  became  the  principal  occupation  of  a 
life  of  folitude  and  leifure  :  but  at  length,  after  a  period 
of  feveral  years,  during  which  he  had  fucceftively  adopted 
and  abandoned  all  the  four  leading  fyftems,  the  only  con- 
ciufion  to  which  he  came  was,  that  though  metaphyfics 
furnilhed  more  than  one  plan  to  pacify  firft  his  head  and 
then  his  heart,  yet  it  had  not  one  to  offer  that  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  fatisfying  the  ferious  demands  of  both  at  once. 
The  painful  ftate  of  mind  which  was  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  this  conviction,  and  the  defire  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  let  it  coft  what  it  might,  were  the  primary  and  the 
ftrongeft  motives  of  the  zeal  and  affiduity  with  which  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,  after  he  had 
discovered  in  it,  as  he  thought,  an  endeavour  to  render 
the  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  and 
morality  independent  of  all  metaphyfics.  The  perfeCt  lei¬ 
fure  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  refidence  at  Weimar, 
confirmed  him  in  his  refolution  not  to  defift  till  he  had 
folved  ail  the  enigmas  which  he  met  with  on  almoft 
every  page  of  that  profound  work.  The  more  he  reflects 
on  the  immenfe  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  ftruggle 
in  this  purfuit,  and  by  which  he  was  as  often  dilheartened 
as  ftimulated,  the  more  he  is  convinced,  that,  but  for 
this  leifure  and  that  necefiity  of  his  head  and  heart,  he 
Ihould  have  been  wholly  incapable  of  the  talk.  After  the 
firft  extremely-attentive  perufal,  he  perceived  nothing 
but  faint  fparks  of  light  glimmering  amidft  a  darknefs 
that  was  not  wholly  difpelled  at  the  fifth.  For  above  a 
year  he  abftained  almoft  entirely  from  all  other  books;  he 
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noted  the  axioms  which  he  thought  he  had  underftood 
and  thofe  which  he  had  in  reality  not  comprehended,  and 
failed  in  more  than  one  attempt  to  abridge  the  whole. 
All  that  he  at  firft  collected  in  this  manner  confided  of 
fragments,  which  feemed  to  him  to  be  partly  borrowed 
from  other  fyftems,  and  in  part  abfolutely  irreconcileable. 
Hence  he  can  very  eafily  comprehend  how  it  happens, 
that  certain  adverfaries  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  de¬ 
clare  what  they  have  underftood  in  it  to  be  old,  and  what 
they  are  fenfihle  they  have  not  underftood  to  be  abfurd. 
But,  as  he  diligently  continued  on  the  one  hand  to  extraCt 
frelh  matter  from  the  Work,  and  on  the  other  to  arrange 
thele  extracts,  the  fragments  were  gradually  transformed 
into  members  fitting  to  one  another;  what  before  feemed 
impenetrable  obfcurities  and  decided  abfurdities  difap- 
peared  ;  and  at  length  the  whole  was  difplayed  before  him  in 
the  full  light  of  an  evidence  which  afionijhed  him  the  more, 
the  lefs  his  former  experience  and  principles  authorifed  him 
to  fuppofe  it  poffible  in  fpeculative  philofophy . 

“  YVere  he  to  relate  with  the  molt  confcientious  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  without  the  flighted:  embellilhment,  what  he 
has  found,  at  the  conclulion  of  his  inveftigation  in  and 
through  the  Kantefian  fyftem,  molt  of  his  readers  would 
regard  all  he  had  to  fay  as  the  mere  figures  of  fpeecfi  and 
the  panegyrical  declamations  of  a  fanguine  enthufiaft. 
He  therefore  contents  himfelf  with  declaring  that,  by 
means  of  thefe  newly-acquired  principles,  all  hisphilofo-' 
phic  doubts  have  been  anfwered  in  a  manner  perfectly Jatisfao- 
tory  to  both  head  and  heart,  in  a  manner  for  ever  decifve , 
though  wholly  unexpected ;  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that,  by  means  of  the  Critic  of  Pure 
Reason,  one  of  the  mofi  general,  remarkable,  and  beneficial , 
revolutions  that  ever  took  place  in  the  ideas  of  mankind  mufi 
be  effected ;  a  revolution  which,  fo  far  from  being  retarded 
by  the  numerous  and  celebrated  adverfaries  of  that  work,  will 
on  the  contrary  be  much  more  effentially  promoted  and  accele¬ 
rated  by  them,  than  it  has  hitherto  been  by  all  the  exertions  of 
its  friends." 

It  is  indeed  lingular  that  Reinhold,  the  celebrated  au¬ 
thor  of  the  preceding  oblifrvations,  ihould  be'fetdown 
by  Mr..  Dug3ld  Stewart  as  a  philofopher  who  has  con¬ 
founded  and  mifunderllood  the  great  diftinCtion  fo  hap¬ 
pily  marked  out  by  Kant  between  Intuition,  Concep¬ 
tion,  and  Idea.  Thefe  three  notions  are  the  natural 
and  genuine  refults  arifing  from  the  three  original  mental 
faculties,  Senfe,  Underftanding,  and  Reafon-,  and,  if  the 
precife  and  accurate  definitions  given  of  them  by  the 
founder  of  the  New  Philofophy  can  in  any  way  be  im¬ 
pugned,  altered,  or  refolved  into  one  another,  then 
indeed  muft  his  fyftem  wholly  vanifli.  But  what  is  Hill 
more  remarkable,  Mr.  Stewart’s  accufation  againft 
Reinhold  of  confounding  thefe  notions,  is  founded  upon 
a  Latin  verfion  of  the  German  work  above  mentioned,  in 
the  Introduction  to  which  the  author  ftates  that  his  book 
w’as  written  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  explaining  and 
inculcating  the  ejfenlial  and  immutable  diftinCtion  between 
thefe  fundamental  notions.  (Difl'ert.  II.  192.) 

It  will  be  a  happy  circutnftance  if  the  prophecy  with 
which  Reinhold  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  “Critic” 
Ihould  be  verified,  namely  “  that  the  promulgation  and 
eftablilhment  of  the  beneficial  revolution  produced  by  the 
new  fyftem  will  be  more  eflentially  promoted  and  accele¬ 
rated  by  its  adverfaries  than  it  has  hitherto  been  by  all 
the  exertions  of  its  friends.” 

We  will  for  the  prefent  leave  refleCtive  Germany,  and, 
palling  over  to  fprightly  France,  endeavour  to  draw  an 
inftance  from  a  native  of  that  gay  and  volatile  nation,  of 
the  pollibiiity  of  not  only  comprehending  the  abftrufe 
Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,  but  entering  fully  into  the  merits 
of  all  the  lcientific  works  of  its  author,  and  giving  a  moft 
connected,  faithful,  and  luminous,  account  of  each,  fo  that 
the  reader  may  form  a  correCt  judgment  of  their  contents. 
The  author  to  whom  I  allude  purfues  this  interefting  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  very  laft  work  produced  by  our  fage,  en¬ 
titled 
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titled  “  Anthropology,”  which  was  completed  but  a  fliort 
time  prior  to  his  deceafe,  and  in  which  he  takes  a  formal 
leave  of  the  public. 

This  intelligent  Frenchman  is  Monf.  Charles  Villers, 
who  in  1804  obtained  the  prize  awarded  by  the  French 
National  Inilitute  for  a  work,  entitled,  “  Efl'ai  fur  1’Efprit 
et  l’lnfluence  de  la  Reformation  de  Luther.”  He  is  alfo 
author  of  an  interefting  work,  entitled,  “Coup-d’oeil  fur 
les  Univerfites  d’Allemagne,  et  la  Mode  d’lnltruftion  ;” 
1809.  and  a  great  variety  of  other  works,  as  well  as  of 
many  of  the  articles  in  the  Biographie  Univerfelle.  Du¬ 
ring  a  refidence  in  Germany  he  not  only  acquired  that 
language,  but  his  comprehenfive  mind  penetrated  into 
what  is  termed  the  myfteries  of  Tranfcendental  Philofo- 
phy.  From  the  following  (ketch,  extracted  from  the  Bio¬ 
graphie  Univerfelle,  article  Kant,  I  leave  my  readers  to 
decide  whether  this  indefatigable  philofopher  has  folved 
the  problem  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  pronounced  infolu- 
ble,  namely,  to  comprehend  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon, 
I  believe  it  will  be  feen  that  he  has  not  only  fully  accom- 
plifheti  this  talk,  but  moft  happily  exhibited  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  theory  to  all  its  praftical  ufes.  This 
treatife  is  a  fine  piece  of  confecutive  reafoning,  and  affords 
a  comparifon  of  the  excellencies  and  defers  of  our  moft 
renowned  philofophers,  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly 
interefting  to  all  lovers  of  truth.  Not  fatisfied  with  giv¬ 
ing  a  faithful  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
fcience  of  Tranfcendental  Philofophy  and  Speculative 
Reafon,  he  enters  molt  fully  into  the  claims  of  Practical 
Reafon,  and  (hows  in  a  very  diltinft  manner  the  root  and 
principles  of  morality,  the  proof  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will  and  a  future  life ;  he  then  fhows  how  Praftical  Rea¬ 
fon  reveals  the  obligatory  Moral  Laws,  as  commandments 
of  the  Divine  Will,  and  that  man  awards  to  himfelf  only 
a  Happinefs  proportionate  to  his  Virtue. 

This  writer  has  fo  thoroughly  ftudied  the  entire  works 
of  the  immortal  Kant,  that  he  is  capable  of  difplaying  in 
a  concife  and  pleafing  manner  the  contents  and  aim  of 
each,  fo  as  to  give  the  reader  a  foretafle  of  whatever  he 
may  wifh  to  ftudy.  In  his  explanation  of  the  objeft  of 
the  “Critic  of  Judgment ,”  he  is  particularly  happy.  It 
is  here  that  he  vindicates  Kant  from  the  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  neglefted  to  (how  the  connexion  of  the  various  parts 
of  his  fyftem,  and  difplays  the  Kantefian  Theory  of  Tafte, 
which  has  obtained  the  fuffrages  of  the  moft  decided  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  other  parts  of  his  fyftem,  in  a  mod  fafcinating 
manner.  This  work  alfo  proves  that  the  fentiments  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful  are  engrafted  upon  the  pre-efta- 
blifhed  harmony  in  the  play  of  the  imagination  with 
certain  rules  of  the  Underftanding  and  Reafon.  This  rare 
and  unexpected  difcovery  is  alfo  the  refult  of  Tranfcen¬ 
dental  Philofophy. 

Monf.  Villers  next  proceeds  to  give  a  moft  cheering  ac¬ 
count  of  Kant’s  Religion;  and  eftablifhes  the  complete 
harmony,  and,  as  it  were,  the  perfeft  identity,  of  Religion 
and  Reafon. 

The  “  Metaphyfical  Elements  of  Law  and  Ethics”  next 
occupy  the  attention  of  this  admired  writer.  Here  he 
fhows  that,  as  man  is  confidered  by  Reafon  as  an  end  in 
himfelf,  he  can  neither  alienate  his  own  liberty  nor  in¬ 
fringe  upon  that  of  others.  The  political  reflections  that 
arile  out  of  the  metaphyfics  of  right  are  doled  by  remarks 
on  an  excellent  treatife  on  Perpetual  Peace.  Herein  is 
fhoun,  that,  as  Reafon  unfolds  itfelf,  nations,  like  indi¬ 
viduals,  will  quit  the  (late  of  barbarifm,  and  unite,  in  or¬ 
der  mutually  to  guarantee  fecurity  of  perfonand  property, 
by  the  eftablifhment  of  a  central  authority,  fupported  by 
irrefiftib'.e  force.  Monf.  Villers  concludes  his  review  of 
Kant’s  fyftematic  works  with  remarks  on  the  lateft  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  great  philofopher,  his  “  Anthropology;” 
a  work  replete  with  profound,  fubtle,  and  ingenious,  ob- 
fervations,  which  prove  its  author  to  be  as  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  man  in  the  world,  as  with  man  in  meta¬ 
phyfics. 

Thus  begins  our  enlightened  Frenchman  :  t!  In  at- 
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tempting  to  comprefs  within  a  few'  pages  one  of  the  no- 
bleft  fyftems  that  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind  prefents, 
we  (hall  confine  ourfelves  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
original  development  of  its  fundamental  principles.  To 
render  this  intelligible,  it  is  neceflary  to  refer  to  thefceptical 
reafonings  of  Hume  on  the  relation  of  Caufe  and  Efett,  or 
the  principle  of  Caufality,  as  he  has  prefented  them  in  fac¬ 
tions  4,  5,  and  7,  of  his  enquiry  concerning  the  ‘  Human 
Unde? fa  tiding.'  It  was  thefe  reafons  which  firil  roufed  Kant 
from  the  flumberof  dogmatifm,as  he  himfelf  terms  it.  One 
event  follows  another;  or,  in  other  words,  the  perception 
of  one  fucceeds  the  perception  of  the  otherin  our  confciouf- 
nefs.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fecond  could  not  have  exifted 
if  the  former  had  not  preceded,  and  we  (hall  conceive  the 
idea  of  a  Caufe.  Whence  proceeds  this  ?  Was  it 
given  to  us  with  the  perception  of  thefe  events?  Locke 
and  all  the  adherents  to  his  analyfis  of  our  faculties,  an- 
fwered  this  queftion  in  the  affirmative;  and  no  one  fuf- 
pefted,  till  Hume  appeared,  that  this  opinion  tends  to 
deftroy  the  certainty  of  the  axiom,  that  every  event  muji 
have  a  caufe,  to  deprive  it  of  its  characters  ox  nee e (fit y  and 
univerfality,  and  thus  to  (hake,  to  its  very  foundation,  all 
human  knowledge  which  refts  upon  its  application. 
Hume  diflinguifhes  between  necejfary  connexion  and  the 
accidental  fucceffion  of  two  events ;  lie  denies  the  poffibl- 
lity  of  difcovering  the  attual  connexion  of  Caufe  and  Ef¬ 
fect.  An  Effeft,  he  (ays,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  diltinft 
event  from  that  which  is  termed  its  Caufe ;  and  we  by  no 
means  perceive  the  germ  of  the  one  in  the  other.  We  fee 
a  billiard-ball,  for  inftance,  begin  to  move  upon  its  being 
(truck  by  another  ball ;  an  arm  railed  on  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  will  ;  the  link  of  connexion  itfelf  is  not,  nor 
indeed  can  be,  within  the  territory  of  our  perceptions. 
If  then,  before  and  independently  of  all  experience,  the 
notion  of  the  Caufe  by  no  means  includes  that  of  the  Ef¬ 
fect,  it  is  evident,  fays  Hume,  that  we  can  only  derive  the 
notion  of  Caufality  from  experience;  and  this  can  only 
raife  the  expectation  of  a  cuftomary  or  probable  fucceffion 
of  two  events,  but  can  never  produce  even  the  conception 
of  a  necejfary  connexion,  that  is  to  fry,  of  a  connexion 
whofe  contrary  is  impoflible.  Reid,  one  of  the  ableft  and 
molt  zealous  adverfaries  of  Hume’s  theory,  candidly  agrees 
to  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  ‘Experience  (fays  he) 
does  not  give  us  any  information  of  that  which  is  neceflary 
or  ought  to  exift.  We  only  learn  from  experience  that 
which  is  or  has  been,  and  we  conclude,  with  more  or  lefs 
probability,  that  which  will  be  under  fimilar  circumftances 
(for  inftance,  we  believe  that  the  liars  will  rife  to  morrow 
in  the  eaft,  and  fet  in  the  weft,  as  they  have  done  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world)  ;  but,  as  to  what  ought  nccef 
Jarily  to  exift,  experience  is  absolutely  filent ;  (there  is  not 
a  man  who  can  perfuade  himfelf  of  the  impolflbility  that 
the  rifing  of  the  fun  might  as  well  have  been  from  the  welt, 
and  that  the  Creator  might  as  well  have  made  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  our  earth  from  eaft  to  weft.)  In  like  manner,  even 
though  experience  has  conftantly  taught  us,  that  every 
event  obferved  by  us  has  been  the  effect  of  a  Caufe,  this 
naturally  induces  us  to  believe  that  it  will  be  fo  in  future, 
but  it  by  no  means  gives  us  the  right  to  affirm  that  it 
rnujl  be  fo,  and  cannot  be  otherwife.’  An  important  con- 
ceffion,  decilive  of  the  fate  of  Locke’s  doftrine  !  Still 
however  neither  Reid,  nor  any  of  the  philofophers  who 
attacked  Hume,  perceived  the  extent  of  the  conceflians 
that  the  fceptic  had  forced  from  them,  nor  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  repelling  his  attack,  by  flopping  at  the  point  at 
which  the  fchools  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz  had  arrived. 
By  what  right  do  tee  affirm  that  there  can  be  no  change  u  ith- 
out  acdufel  If  we  limit  ourfelves  to  the  pofition  that  all 
changes  which  prefent  themfelves  to  our  obfervation,  as 
well  thofe  attributable  to  an  a£t  of  our  will  as  thofe  which 
are  independent  of  it,  have  had  without  exception  theire^?- 
cient  caufe ;  our  aflertion  is  jollified  either  by  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  or  that  of  others.  If  we  declare  our  full  perfua- 
fion  that  no  fa  ft  will  ever  contradift  this  experience  ;  no 
man  affuredly  will  ever  deny  the  reafonablenefs  of  our  ex- 
Q  q  peftation. 
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peClation.  But  is  this  perfuafion  merely  the  refult  of  an 
induction  founded  on  experience?  Kant  maintains  that 
it  ts  not.  InduCfion,  lie  fays,  (and  here  we  trace  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  hisfyftem,)  whatever  univerfality  is  attributed 
to  it,  however  extenfive  its  bafis,  however  numerous  the 
aids  afforded  to  it  by  the  a&ivity  of  the  mind  or  by  exter¬ 
nal  perception,  ftiU  indii&ion  can  never  account  for  the 
expe&ation'  which  we  are  called  upon  to  jultify  at  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  Reafon,  nor  produce  that  unfhaken  conviftion, 
with  which  we  refign  ourfelves  to  this  expectation,  with¬ 
out  being  even  able  to  imagine  the  poflibility  that  it  can 
ever  be  difappcinted.  If  this  conviction  be  a  faCt 
of  which  we  are  confcious;  if  it  manifeft  itfelf  in 
our  earlieft  infancy  with  the  fame  force  and  tenacity 
as  after  long  habit;  if  on  (taring  the  propofition,  every 
event  neceffiarily  fvppofes  an  efficient  caufe,  we  have  the 
conviction  of  its  truth  in  all  cafes,  as  well  thofe  that  have 
occurred  before  we  were  born  as  thofe  which  are  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  time  to  come;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  philofopher  to 
point  out  how  we  have  acquired  this  univerfal  conviction. 
If  he  admits  it  as  a  primitive  fad,  and  declines  its  demon - 
ftration  as  the  fchools  of  Scotland  feem  to  have  done  ; 
If  ill  he  does  not  violate  confcioufnefs ;  there  is  merely  a 
chafn  in  his  analyfis  of  the  mental  faculties  ;  it  may  be 
accufed  of  wanting  depth,  and  of  not  fulfilling  the  ends 
required  of  it.  But,  when  the  author  of  a  pretended  ana¬ 
lyfis  profeffes  to  clear  up  the  fad  in  queftion,  and,  inftead 
of  explaining  it,  not  only  renders  it  inconceivable,  but 
propofes  a  folution  which  direCtly  contradicts  the  chief 
elements  of  the  problem,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Hume,  who, 
after  adopting  and  developing  Locke’s  principles,  em¬ 
ployed  them  to  pervert  and  invalidate  that  of  Sufficient 
Reafon,  namely,  Caufality  itfelf,  ill  fupported,  indeed,  by 
Leibnitz,  but  (till  left  by  him  entire,  and  fuch  as  it  an¬ 
nounces  itfelf  to  our  confcioufnefs ;  the  author  of  the  ex¬ 
planatory  hypothefis,  by  thus  denying  a  fad  of  confciouf¬ 
nefs,  evidently  pronounces  the  condemnation  of  his  own 
doflrine.  The  relation  of  Caufe  and  Effed,  Hume  fays, 
exifts  neither  in  the  things  nor  in  the  events  which  we 
perceive  ;  this  relation  is  never  given  to  us  by  experience  : 
in  two  fucceflive  events,  there  is  abfolutely  nothing  in  the 
one  which  can  be  called  Caufe,  nor  in  the  other  EffeCf. 
From  tins  remark,  correCt  as  it  is  profound,  our  Scotch 
philofopher  draws  the  equally-juft  conclufion,  that  this 
link  of  caufality  which  we  eftablifh  between  events  is  an 
operation  of  our  own  mind,  and  proceeds  entirely  from 
ourfelves.  Thus  far,  Flume,  in  unifon  with  Kant,  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  ground  of  inconteftable  obfervation  and 
reafoning.  At  this  point  they  feparate.  Hume,  in  order 
to  explain  this  operation  of' the  mind,  which  eftablifhes  the 
law  of  Caufality  between  events,  inftead  of  fearching  for 
its  principle  in  the  intrinfic  nature  of  the  Underftanding 
itfelf,  (which  was  the  path  Kant  purfued,)  fought  for  it 
in  the  mete  force  of  the  imagination,  which  binds,  as  he 
conceived,  in  a  fort  of  neccffiary  connexion  of  its  own, 
whatever  we  have  conftantly  feen  joined  together;  and 
from  the  habit  arifing  from  this  repeated  affociation  of 
fuccefiive  events,  he  derived  the  relation  of  mutual  depen- 
dance,  or  of  Caufe  and  Eft'eCh  The  infufficiency  of  this 
folution  did  not  efcape  Kant.  How  is  it  poflible  to  refer 
to  the  fame  origin,  propofitions,  fame  of  which  are  felf- 
evident  and  ftrike  the  mind  at  once  with  irrefiftible  force  ; 
and  others  which  we  only  adopt  provifionally  on  the  faith 
of  experience,  and  which  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  as 
loon  as  experience  fhail  have  fliown  their  fallacy  ?  The 
mind  reje&s  the  thought  of  a  poflibility,  that  ever,  at 
any  time  or  under  any  circumftances,  an.  exception  (hall 
arife  to  limit  the  univerfal  application  of  certain  propofi¬ 
tions  (for  inftance,  all  geometrical  truths);  while  others 
which  reft  merely  on  experience,  were  this  experience 
repeated  a  thoufand  times,  can  never  obtain  more  than  an 
hypothetical  and  conditional  certainty,  depending  on  the 
chances  of  further  experience,  which  may  ftill  hereafter 
overthrow  them.  For  inftance,  when  we  aflert  that  every 
organized  being  mu  ft  die,  that  all  wood  is  combuftible, 


and  minerals  incombuftible ;  we  by  no  means  pretend  to 
maintain  that  it  is  repugnant  to  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  at 
fome  future  time,  an  organized  being  that  will  never  die, 
or  aTpecies  of  incombuftible  wood,  or  combuftible  mine¬ 
rals,  may  be  difeovered  :  we  merely  aflert  the  refult  of 
obfervations  made  down  to  the  prefent  period,  and  the 
well-grounded  belief,  that  no  experience  will  ever  contra¬ 
dict  if.  It  immediately  occurred  to  Kant,  that  thereafons 
alleged  by  Hume  againft  the  objective  reality  of  the 
principle  of  caufality,  (that  is  to  fay,  a  reality  exifting  in 
the  things,)  were  equally  applicable  to  a  multitude  of 
other  judgments,  which  we  form  concerning  things,  and 
which  we  adopt  with  perfeCt  certainty,  without  being  able 
to  difeover  their  elements  in  thefe  things.  Of  this  nature 
are  all  the  propofitions  of  pure  mathematics;  all  thofe 
which  form  the  foundation  of  Phyfics  in  general,  of  Onto¬ 
logy,  of  Logic;  in  a  word  all  thofe  which  poflefs  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  abfolute  univerfality  and  neceffiity,  and  which, 
therefore,  cannot  arife  from  the  accidental  impreffions 
made  by  objeCts  in  experience.  Hume  confidered  expe¬ 
rience  as  nothing  but  an  aftemblage  of  infulated  percep¬ 
tions,  connected  into  groups  by  the  imagination  and  the 
memory.  Kant,  diftinguifhir.g,  in  experience,  elements  of 
different  kinds  and  origins,  was  careful  not  to  exclude  the 
Underfunding  from  the  general  faculty  of  experience  as 
contradictory  or  heterogeneous  powers,  though  Hu  me  had 
unfortunately  done  fo;  but,  confidering  the  underfanding, 
or  judging  faculty,  as  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
mere  faculty  of  perceiving,  he  difeovered  that  it  is  by 
their  concurrence;  that  experience  is  generated;  that  the 
underftanding  is  the  artificer,  the  intuitions  (or  fenfible  per¬ 
ceptions)  the  materials  ;  and  that  the  laws  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  or  the  rules  of  conftruCIion,  are  identical  with  the 
modes  of  operation  to  which  the  underftanding  is  in  its 
own  nature  originally  and  abfolutely  reftriCted.  We 
(hall  now  be  able  to  comprehend  why  Kant,  in  his  Critic 
of’Pure  Reafon,  expreffed  the  great  problem  which  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  folve,  in  the  queftion  fo  often  accufed  of  ob- 
feurity;  How  are  Synthetical  Judgments  a  priori  poffiblc ? 
To  fynthefize,  is  to  put  together,  or  to  compofe.  A  fyn- 
thetical  judgment  therefore  is  one  whofe  parts  are  not 
mutually  included  in  one  another,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  drawn  from  one  another  by  analyfis.  We  have  feen 
that,  according  to  Kant,  there  are  propofitions  which  at¬ 
tribute  to  external  things  a  certain  mode  of  exiftence, 
the  idea  of  which  is  not  derived  from  the  impreftion  of 
thofe  objeCIs  upon  our  Senfitive  Faculty,  (called  by  the 
fchool  of  Kant  receptivity.)  Confequently  we  add  to  the 
impreffion  received  from  without,  forms  and  conceptions 
derived  from  ourfelves,  and  which  are  inherent  in  our 
intellectual  faculties.  Thus  in  this  propofition,  What¬ 
ever  happens  mnf  have  a  caufe  and  produce  an  effed,  we  may 
exhauft  on  the  idea  of  the  Jubjed  (the  given  event,  that 
which  happens)  the  refearches  of  the  mofc  profound  ana¬ 
lyfis;  in  vain  we  may  fearch,  w’e  (hall  not  find  in  the  idea 
of  foni'ething  which  happens  the  idea  of  fome  other  thing 
which  mult  neceftarily  have  preceded  or  of  fome  other 
thing  which  mult  neceftarily  follow'.  Here  then  we  have 
made  an  addition  to  the  idea  of  the  fubjed.  But  is  the 
predicate,  the  additional  element,  which  adds  to  the  other 
term  of  the  propofition,  a  quality  that  it  did  not  previoufly 
poflefs,  furnifhed  by  experience  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
fame  thing  occurs  in  the  following  propofitions  :  ‘  A  right 
line  is  the  fnorteft  diftance  between  two  points ; — There 
is  a  God  ; — The  world  is  finite  ; — The  foul  is  immortal ; — 
There  is  a  llriCt  connexion  betw-een  all  objefts  of  nature  ; 
— All  the  properties  which  we  perceive,  and  which  are 
conftantly  changing,  mult  be  the  attributes  of  a  thing 
which  fupports  them,  and  which  cannot  change;  that  is 
to  fay,  of  a  fubftance.’  There  is  in  all  thefe  propofitions  a 
fynthifis,  or  addition  to  the  fubjed  of  a  predicate,  which 
lias  not  been  derived  either  from  the  analyfis  of  the  fub- 
jeft  itfelf,  or  from  any  fenfation  of  experience.  The  judg¬ 
ments  arifing  from  this  combination  are  therefore  called 
judgments  a  priori,  or  judgments  independent  of  expe- 
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rience;  judgments  in  which  the  peculiar  aCts  of  our  own 
faculties,  which  are  originally  necefi'ary  to  produce  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  all  experience,  enter  as  elements. 
Let  us  figure  toourfelvesa  mirror  endowed  with  perception, 
and  a  knowledge  that  external  objects  are  reprefented  in  it ; 
let  us  fuppofe  it  to  be  capable  of  reflecting  on  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  it  exhibits  to  the  fpeCtator,  and  which  it 
alfo  prefents  to  itfelf.  If  it  could  difcover  the  properties 
which  enable  it  to  produce  thefe  phenomena,  it  would 
poflefs  two  totally  diftinCt  kinds  of  reprefentations;  it 
would  be  Confcious  of  the  images  which  it  reflects,  and 
of  the  qualities  which  it  tnuft  have  pofi’efl'ed  prior  to  all 
production  of  images.  The  former  would  be  its  know¬ 
ledge  a  pojleriori ;  but,  when  it  reflected  on  itfelf  thus, 
‘  My  furface  is  plane,  it  is  frnooth  ;  I  am  impervious  to 
the  rays  of  light ;’  it  would  then  prove  itfelf  pofTefled  of 
notions  a  priori,  fince  thofe  properties  which  it  would  re¬ 
cognize  as  inherent  in  its  own  ftruCture  are  antecedent  to 
any  image  reflected  by  its  furface,  and  are  the  necefi'ary 
conditions  of  that  faculty  of  forming  images  of  which  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  confcious.  Let  11s  carry  this  extrava¬ 
gant  fiction  Hill  further.  Let  us  imagine  that  our  mirror 
reprefented  external  objeCts  entirely  deftitute  of  thick- 
nefs,  all  placed  on  the  fame  plane,  crofling  one  another 
in  the  fame  manner  as  their  images  crofs  on  its  furface  ; 
we  fhall  here  have  an  example  of  objective  reality  attributed 
to  modifications  merely  Jubje&ive.  If,  finally,  we  could 
figure  it  to  ourfelves  as  analyzing  and  combining  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  the  properties  which  it  is  fenfible  it  pofl’efles, 
though  it  is  merely  able  to  verify  their  exiftence  and  in- 
vefligate  their  ufe;  deducing  from  thefe  combinations 
fpeculative  inferences  relative  to  the  organization,  the 
purpofe,  and  the  origin,  of  the  external  things  which  oc- 
cafion  the  images  upon  its  furface ;  founding  fyftems 
perhaps  entirely  on  the  conjectures  fuggefted  by  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  its  own  properties,  thus  attempting  to  apply  them 
to  a  ufe  totally  foreign  to  their  nature  and  end  ;  we  fhould 
thus  have  a  rude  but  fufficiently  analogical  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  reproaches  which  the  founder  of  the  Cri- 
tical  Philosophy  addrefles  to  human  reafon,  when, 
miftaking  the  proper  diltinCtion  of  its  laws,  and  thofe  of 
the  other  intellectual  faculties,  a  deftination  which  is  li¬ 
mited  to  the  acquifition  and  the  perfecting  of  experience; 
it  applies  thofe  laws  to  the  inveftigation  of  objeCts  placed 
out  of  the  limits  of  experience,  attributing  to  itfelf  the 
right  of  affirming  their  exiftence,  of  afcertaining  their 
qualities,  and  of  determining  their  relations  to  man. 

“  We  hope  the  reader  will  now  conceive  diftinCtly  how 
the  Phiiofopher  of  Kbnigfberg,  in  generalizing  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  Hume  had  directed  folely  againft  the  legiti¬ 
mate  authority  of  the  law  of  caufality,  and  in  extending 
them  to  all  thofe  univerfal  propofitions,  without  which 
our  perceptions  could  not  be  organized  into  a  body  of 
experience,  and  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  was  naturally  led  to  aflc  hitnfelf,  whether  it  is  poffible 
to  prove  the  truth  of  Jj/nthetical  judgments  a  priori.  I  t  has 
been  fliown  how,  in  ieeking  the  folution  of  this  problem, 
he  was  led  to  examine  all  the  foundations  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  and  to  explore  the  depths  of  our  intellectual  nature. 
The  firft  ftep  taken  by  Kant  in  a  career  perfectly  novel 
to  the  human  mind,  exhibited  to  him  the  univerfal  and 
abfoluie  propofitions  in  a  new  light;  as  they  did  not  arife 
from  the  objeCts  perceived,  might  they  not  emanate  from 
the  perceiving  fubjeCt  ?  Struck  with  the  harmony,  the 
ftriCtnefs,  the  fupreme  and  unalterable  authority,  of  thofe 
laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  code 
of  which  was  fo  admirably  framed  by  Ariftotle,  that  fub- 
fequent  ages  have  but  fpoiled  his  work,  whenever  they 
have  pretended  to  enrich  and  improve  it ;  Kant  conceived 
this  fublime  idea  :  the  mode  of  aCtiviry  to  which  the  un- 
derftanding  is  reftriCted,  when  it  forms  notions  of  genus 
and  fpecies,  judgments  and  fylJogifms,  categorical,  hypo¬ 
thetical,  disjunctive,  &c.  is  perhaps  the  fource  of  a  regu¬ 
lative  influence  which  we  exercife  on  the  immediate  im- 
preffions  made  by  external  objeCts ;  the  laws  by  virtue  of 
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which  the  various  judgments  difplayed  in  the  trratifes  of 
Logic  are  formed,  are  perhaps  the  very  laws  according  to 
which  the  mind  feizes  individual  objeCts  by  intuition, 
becomes  familiar  with  them,  and  combines  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  them  into  a  body  of  experience;  in  a  word,  the 
intellectual  laws  are  the  laws  of  the  phenomenal  world  ; 
the  laws  of  the  mind  are  the  law's  of  nature,  fo  far  as  it 
can  ever  be  known  to  man.  This  opening  profpeCt, 
which  a  mere  man  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  had  it  occurred 
to  him,  would  have  abandoned  at  the  firft  glance  as  an 
idle  extravagance,  prefented  itfelf  to  the  penetrating  and 
comprehenfive  genius  of  Kant  in  all  its  importance,  and 
in  all  its  fertility  of  new  refources  for  the  perfecting  of 
philofophy.  The  inftant  it  was  clearly  reprefented  to 
his  mind,  it  infpired  him  with  the  hope  of  undertaking 
with  more  fuccefs  than  all  who  had  preceded  him,  the 
feparation  of  what  is  purely  fubjeCtive  in  our  knowledge 
from  its  fubjeCtive  part.  From  this  moment  he  faw  that 
he  was  deftined  to  accomplilh  in  the  fpeculative  fciences 
afimilar  revolution  to  that  which  his  illuftrious  country¬ 
man,  Copernicus  of  Pruflia,  had  produced  in  natural  phi¬ 
lofophy  ;  a  parallel,  the  idea  of  which  was  firft  conceived 
by  Kant  himfelf,  and  which,  being  Angularly  calculated  to 
characterize  his  philofophical  reform,  deferves  a  moment’s 
attention. 

“  What  was  the  ancient  definition  of  Truth,  the  objeCt 
of  all  metaphyfical  theories?  Truth,  it  was  laid,  is  the 
agreement  of  our  reprefentations  with  the  things  repre¬ 
fented.  But  how  is  this  agreement  to  be  eftabliflied  ? 
How  are  we  are  to  afcertain  that  it  actually  exifts  ? 
Ariftotle  and  Locke,  on  the  one  hand  ;  Plato,  Defcartes, 
and  Leibnitz,  on  the  other,  follow  different  tracks,  and 
purlue  different  methods.  The  former  feek  in  our  fen- 
fations  the  faithful  image  of  the  objeCts,  and  ftudy  the 
impreflions  of  them  to  difcover  the  truth  there,  as  it  were 
in  the  faCt  ;  while  their  rivals  apply  to  the  thinking  being 
itfelf,  and  dare  to  interrogate  the  divinity  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  authentic  information  refpeCling  the  eflence  of  things 
and  their  real  qualities.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  dif- 
cordance  of  their  refults,  there  is  more  apparent  than  real 
difference  in  the  methods  of  thefe  philofophers.  They 
all  begin  with  the  object,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  fubjefd ; 
even  when  they  feem  to  attend  firft  to  the  latter,  it  is  only 
in  fo  far  as  it  is  itfelf  an  objeCt,  and  in  its  abfolute  quali¬ 
ties,  that  they  view  it:  it  is  not  in  its  knowing  faculty ,  its 
laws  and  relations,  that  they  endeavour  firft  to  appreciate. 
All  of  them  begin  by  enquiring,  What  are  the  things?  and 
they  then  try  to  determine  what  man  can  know  concern¬ 
ing  them.  Kant  reverfes  the  procefs;  he  feeks  firft  to 
acquire  a  juft  idea  of  the  knowing  faculty,  in  order  thence 
to  conclude  what  the  things  known  by  that  faculty  may  be, 
in  confequence  of  its  peculiar  organization.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  this  method  is  diametrically  oppolite  to  that 
of  the  philofophers  who  preceded  Kant.  With  him,  it  is 
not  man  who  is  modified  by  the  impreflion  of  objeCls,  the 
conception  of  which  is  moulded  upon  their  forms,  and 
follows  their  movements,  in  confequence  either  of  their 
direCt  influence,  or  of  the  will  of  their  Supreme  Author  ; 
but  it  is  the  objects  which  adapt  themfelves  to  the  faculties' 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  which  it  modifies  and  incor¬ 
porates  into  the  fyftem  of  its  own  knowledge.  In  this 
view  of  the  fubjeCi,  we  muft  renounce  the  ordinary  defi¬ 
nition  of  Truth  ;  we  (hall  no  longer  feek  it  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  thing  with  its  reprefentation,  but  in  that 
which  mult  fubfilt  between  the  fenfible  phenomena  and 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  intellect :  truth  then  will  no 
more  be  the  exaCt  caft  of  an  objeCt  than  the  head  of  An- 
tinous  funk  in  the  feal  is  the  faithful  image  of  the  pro¬ 
jecting  wax  or  fulphur  which  has  received  its  impreflion. 
We  fhall  thus  no  longer  revolve  round  the  things,  but, 
making  ourfelves  their  centre,  we  caufe  them  to  revolve 
round  us.  This  is  the  Copernican  revolution. 

“To  difpute  the  originality  of  the  views  adopted  by  the 
founder  of  the  new  fchool,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  ftate  that 
the  molt  eminent  fceptics,  idealilts,  and  metaphylicians, 
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who  preceded  him,  have  attributed  to  the  nature  of 
our  organs  and  of  our  mind  a  confiderable  part  in  the 
qualities  which  we  afcribe  to  objedts,  and  that  they  mull 
confequently  be  regarded  as  advocates  of  the  fubjedtive 
origin  of  our  knowledge.  Undoubtedly  Plato,  Defcartes, 
Pafcal,  d’Alembert,  feem,  each  according  to  his  particular 
views,  to  have  obtained  a  glimpfe  of  this  new  career, 
which  Kant  has  opened  to  the  philofophic  mind.  Pafcal, 
for  inftance,  has  obferved,  that  “inftead  of  receiving  the 
ideas  of  things  from  without,  w'e  impart  the  qualities  of 
our  mind  to  every  thing  we  contemplate.”  But,  though 
thefe  great  men  had,  as  it  were,  a  diftant  view  of  this 
path,  they  never  adtually  entered  it.  Whoever  thought 
of  attributing  the  honour  of  the  fyftem  of  attradtion  to 
thole  writers  anterior  to  Newton  who  feem  to  have  formed 
fame  notion  of  it  ?  Kant  has  not  formed  an  epoch  merely 
by  conceiving  the  thought  that  in  our  reprefentations  of 
external  things  the  impreffion  received  from  without  is 
blended  with  our  mode  of  receiving  that  impreffion  :  it  is 
for  having  determined  with  precifion  what  part  of  our 
fenfations,  perceptions,  and  proportions,  belongs  to  our 
peculiar  manner  of  feeling,  perceiving,  and  judging;  it 
is  for  having  undertaken  to  ded uce  from  certain  primitive 
fails,  well  afcertained  and  completely  analyfed,  the  intel- 
ledlual  mechanifm  of  the  whole  knowing  faculty ;  it  is 
for  having  founded  on  this  analyfis  a  theory  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  thought ;  for  having  afiigned  to  each  of  our 
faculties  its  limits  and  powers ;  finally,  for  having  fixed  the 
bounds  of  the  jurifdidtion  of  each;  and,  above  all,  the  value 
of  thofe  boafted  acquiiitions  to  which  reafon  has  ever  laid 
claim  in  the  regions  inacceffible  to  the  fenfes ;  that  Kant 
may  be  juftly  pronounced  the  author  of  the  firll  fyftem  of 
a  truly  Critical  Philosophy.  The  refult  of  his  fyftem 
is  unfavourable  to  the  ancient  pretenfions  of  prefump- 
tuous  reafon.  Kant  requires  her  to  ceafe  her  ufelefs  ex- 
curfions,  and  to  renounce  her  imaginary  cor.quefts;  he 
points  out  to  her  in  the  limited  field  of  experience  the 
only  domain  which  (lie  has  the  power  to  acquire,  or  the 
right  to  explore,  and  in  the  progreftive  cultivation  of 
this  foil,  her  legitimate  fphere  of  adtion  and  the  extent  of 
her  efforts.  This  may  be  termed  the  trial  of  Reafon  at 
her  own  tribunal.  Such  is  the  leading  idea  and  general 
tendency  of  the  philofophical  reform  of  Kant.  It  is  now 
evident  with  whom  this  reform  originated,  how  it  fprting 
up  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  why  he  has  given  to  his 
philofophy  the  epithet  critical,  and  wdiy  his  difciples  call 
it  formal  philofophy.  The  reflections  here  briefly  lketched 
having  led  Kant  to  affign  to  all  human  knowledge  differ¬ 
ent  bales  from  thofe  furnifhed  by  his  predeceflors,  and  to 
deny  to  the  operations  of  fpeculative  reafon  the  power  it 
was  fuppofed  to  poflefs  of  railing  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
objedts  out  of  the  fphere  of  experience,  he  felt  an  irrefift- 
ible  impulle  to  relolve,  agreeably  to  his  principles,  and 
for  the  fatisfadtion  of  all  our  moral  wants,  the  following 
Problems : 

1.  What  can  I  know  ? 

2.  What  ought  I  to  do  ? 

3.  What  may  I  hope? 

“  In  order  to  feparate  our  real  knowledge  from  the  il- 
lulions  which  we  aflociate  with  it,  and  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  our  Knowing  Faculty  can  penetrate  into  the  in  vifible 
world,  he  commenced  by  fubjediing  to  the  moll  rigorous 
examination  the  inftrument  with  which  man  conftrudts 
his  fy items,  and  by  means  of  which  he  thinks,  combines, 
and  reafons;  in  a  word,  his  organ  for  the  acqudhion  of 
knowledge.  Flow  are  the  impreffions  which  we  receive 
from  without,  and  the  adtion  of  the  mind  upon  itfelf, 
converted  by  the  intellect  into  real  and  ufeful  knowledge  ? 
Do  the  powers  of  intelledt  extend  to  things  inacceffible  to 
the  fenfes  ?  The  refult  of  this  in veftigation,  the  moft 
patient  and  the  moft  profound  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
philofophy,  was  a  thorough  convidtion  that  the  Knowing 
Faculty  is  given  to  us  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  generating 
experience;  that,  when  it  pafles  the  limits  of  experience, 
it  miftakes  its  rights,  and  abufes  its  powers;  that  fpecu¬ 


lative  reafon,  notwithftanding  the  elevated  rank  it  holds 
among  the  intellectual  faculties,  is  not  inverted,  in  regard 
to  the  fphere  of  its  exercife,  with  any  peculiar  preroga¬ 
tive;  that  confequently  the  moft  fublime  as  well  as  the 
moft  ancient  objedts  of  investigation  and  philofophic 
doubt ,  God,  Liberty,  Immortality,  are  beyond  its  reach. 
Having  thus  placed  thefe  great  and  only  true  interefts  of 
man  beyond  the  attacks  of  reafoning,  Kant  transferred 
them  to  another  field,  inacceffible  to  fpeculative  objections, 
and  affording  an  immutable  balls  to  the  truths  of  reli¬ 
gion.  When  he  had  completed  his  labours  relative  to 
Metaphyfics  and  Morals,  he  refumed  the  inveftigation  of 
all  the  other  dodtrines  which  borrow  their  principles  from 
philofophy,  the  theory  of  the  ideas,  the  fublime  and 
beautiful,  and  that  of  the  arts  whofeobjedt  it  is  to  realize 
them;  rational  theology,  morals  applied  to  the  focial  re¬ 
lations,  to  legiflation,  and  to  public  right. 

“We  fliall  now  proceed  to  give  the  fubftance  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  w’orks  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  eflential  and 
fyrtematic  parts  of  his  courfe  of  philofophy. 

“Critic  of  Pure  REASON,(Critik  der  reinen  Vernunft, 
1781.)  This  title  li, gnifies  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Knowing  Faculty,  of  the  powers  which  concur  in  its  ex¬ 
ercife,  of  their  laws,  of  their  operations,  and  of  their  ef- 
fedts  thence  refulting  to  man  relatively  to  the  impreffions 
which  he  receives,  to  the  judgments  and  conceptions 
which  he  forms,  and  the  ideas  to  which  his  reafon  ele¬ 
vates  him.  The  epithet  pure  which  Kant  here  gives  to 
Reafon,  that  is  to  lay  to  the  intelledtual  operations  which 
generate  our  knowledge,  merely  (hows  that  he  confiders  it 
in  itfelf ,  and  in  the  forms  inherent  in  the  knowing  fa¬ 
culty,  diftindfly  from  what  conftitutes  the  matter  of  our 
knowledge.  This  matter  coniifts  of  the  impreffions  which 
objedts  make  upon  us:  thefe  impreffions  are  then  con¬ 
fidered,  clafled,  arranged,  and  combined,  that  is  to  fay, 
fubjedled  to  the  operation  of  thought  which  forms  them 
into  conceptions.  The  conceptions  ape  in  their  turn 
compared  and  combined  by  a  fuperior  faculty  into  con- 
clufions,  notions  of  an  indefinite  concatenation,  Ideas. 
The  power  of  Knowledge,  therefore,  coniifts  of  three  di  I  - 
tincl  faculties.  ift.  Sense,  which  receives  impref¬ 
fions,  and  connedts  them  into  Intuitions.  The  functions 
cf  this  faculty  confift  of  two  elements;  the  one  prejive, 
the  other  attive.  The  influence  which  external  objedts 
exercife,  fuppofes  in  the  fubjedi  a  capability  of  being  af¬ 
fected  by  this  influence,  and  the  power  to  re-adt  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  impreffion.  The  former  is  termed  Receptivity, 
the  latter  Spontaneity.  We  are  paffive  in  receiving  irn- 
preflions  which  excite  the  firll  exercife  of  ouraclivity; 
they  lead  to  intuition,  which  is  a  produdlion  of  fponta- 
neity  of  the  firft  degree.  Receptivity  is  therefore  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  having  a  fenfation  which  furnifnes  the  matter 
of  rcprefentation  ;  that  is,  a  variety.  Spontaneity  is  the 
power  of  connedting  this  variety  into  a  unity.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Receptivity  is  but  one  of  the  fundtions  of  the 
Senfitive  Faculty ;  it  receives  from  external  objedls,  or 
from  internal  modifications  of  the  foul,  impreffions  which 
excite  the  re-adlion  of  our  Spontaneity.  From  the  con¬ 
currence  of  thefe  two  functions,  from  the  impulfe  given 
in  the  impreffion  which  furnilhes  the  matter,,  or  the  va¬ 
riety,  and  from  the  adlivity  of  the  mind  which  produces 
the  unit)',  arifes  the  representation ,  or  the  confcioufnefs 
of  the  thing  reprelented.  2d.  Understanding, 
which  forms  Conceptions,  is  a  higher  degree  of  Sponta¬ 
neity,  the  connecting  into  a  unity  feveral  intuitions  at 
once.  3d.  Reason,  the  highelt  degree  of  Spontaneity, 
forms  conclufions  by  connedtinga  numberof  conceptions 
into  a  unity,  the  refult  of  which  is  Ideas  properly  fo 
called,  and  which  add  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Under- 
ftanding,  the  notion  of  the  infinite  or  the  alfolute.  Each 
of  thefe  faculties  has  its  forms  or  laws,  to  which  it  is  re- 
ftridled  in  its  operations,  and  which  conftitute  its  nature. 
To  Sense  belong  Time  and  Space,  which  are  the  general 
conditions  of  all  our  perceptions  ;  the  frames,  as  it  were, 
into  which  the  objedts  muft  be  fitted  before  they  can 
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enter  into  the  fphere  of  our  knowing  faculty.  This  hy¬ 
pothecs  of  Kant,  fo  ft  range  at  the  firft  glance,  refolves 
difficulties  which  are  irrefolvable  by  all  other  fyftems. 
Without  this  hypothefis,  it  is  impoffible  to  account  for 
the  character  of  Neceffity  impreffed  upon  all  notions  de¬ 
rived  from  Time  and  Space,  and  to  comprehend  how  it 
happens  that  the  boldelt  flight  of  thought  in  the  mod: 
abitraft  conception  cannot  free  itfelf  from  thefe  qualities. 
Upon  pure  Space  and  Time ,  that  is  to  fay,  upon  the  intui¬ 
tion  a  priori  of  the  forms  inherent  in  our  Senfitive  Fa¬ 
culty,  which  are  anterior  to  every  external  or  internal 
impreffion,  are  founded  the  Mathematics;  on  pure  Space, 
the  certainty  of  the  propofitions  of  Geometry;  on  pure 
Time,  the  fcience  of  Arithmetic.  The  Underftanding 
operates  according  to  its  own  laws,  which  Kant  calls 
Categories  (in  a  different  fenfe  from  that  in  which  Arif- 
totle  n fed  the  exprelfion)  ;  and  which  he  makes  amount 
to  twelve,  divided  into  four  clafTesfi  In  that  of  Quan¬ 
tity  are,  i.  Unity,  a.  Multitude.  3.  Totality.  To  the 
clafs  of  Quality  belong,  4.  Reality.  5.  Negation. 
6.  Limitation.  The  clafs  of  Relation  comprehends  the 
correlative  notions  of,  7.  Subffance  and  Accident.  8.  Of 
Caufe  and  EffeCl.  9.  Of  Aftion  and  Re-aCtion.  Laffly, 
under  the  head  of  Modality  are,  10.  Poflibility.  11. 
Exigence;  and  12.  Necellity.  Whatever  object  we  per¬ 
ceive,  if  its  reprefentation  is  to  enter  into  the  feries  of  our 
knowledge,  we  muff  necefl’arily  apply  to  it  all  the  Catego¬ 
ries  at  once.  All  our  conceptions,  all  our  judgments, 
obey  the  fame  law.  Laffly,  the  forms  of  Reafon,  which 
unite  and  combine  the  reprefentations  elaborated  by  the 
underftanding,  forms  which  Kant  calls  pure  Ideas,  are  : 
the  idea  of  abfolute  Sub  fiance,  (or  the  Soul,  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  PJ'ychology  \ )  the  Idea  of  abfolute  Caufe, 
(on  which  is  founded  Cofmology  ; )  and  the  Idea  of  ubfolute 
Concurrence,  (which  gives  rife  to  Theology.)  Thefe  ideas 
have  no  other  power  or  ufe,  according  to  Kant’s  fyftem, 
than  to  excite  man  to  look  beyond  proximate  caules,  to 
afeend  pcrfeveringly  from  link  to  link,  even  to  lengthen 
indefinitely  this  chain,  to  extend  inceffantly  his  obferva- 
tions  and  his  refearches,  never  to  confider  them  as  com¬ 
plete,  their  aggregate  as  fufiiciently  united  and  vaft,  or 
their  application  fufiiciently  ufeful  and  various.  Here 
Lome  of  Kant’s  molt  noted  difciples  have  turned  afide 
from  his  path.  Inltead  of  attributing  to  a  neceffity  of 
reafon  the  operations  by  which  man  eftablilhes  an  interior 
unity,  or  his  own  foul  an  exterior  unity,  or  matter,  and 
rifes  at  lalt  to  ubfolute  unity,  the  foundation  of  every  thing 
that  is  contingent,  they  lee  in  the  idea  of  the  abjolute  a 
real  perception,  and  imagine  that  reafon  perceives  the 
Jblute,  the  fundamental,  Being,  the  real  and  primitive 
principle  of  all  phenomena,  as  truly  as  the  Intellect  and 
the  Senfitive  Faculty  perceive  the  phenomena ;  forgetting 
that  to  thefe  faculties  the  matter  is  given.  Not  content¬ 
ed  with  that  human  and  fubjedlive  reality  which  Kant 
had  affigned  to  man  as  his  real  patrimony,  they  wiftied  to 
penetrate  into  the  field  which,  according  to  Kantefian 
principles,  is  interdicted  to  him.  The  pure  adherents  of 
thefe  principles,  therefore,  juftly  reproach  the  fchools  of 
Fichte  and  Schelling  with  milconceiving  the  limits  efta- 
bl i Hied  by  Critical  Philofophy,  and  with  reftoring  to  fpe- 
culative  reafon  its  confidence  in  thofe  ambitious  efforts 
and  thofe  tranfeendent  conquefts,  the  folly  and  vanity  of 
which  the  “  Critic"  had  demonftrated  ;  for,  if  we  admit 
the  analyfis  of  the  intellectual  faculties  therein  ftated  as 
accurate,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  have  been 
adopted  even  by  the  authors  in  queftion,  it  is  evident  that 
the  only  effedt  that  can<refult  from  the  exercife  of  thefe 
faculties  is  a  world  of  phenomena,  or  of  appearances, 
which  is  entirely  fubjeftive,  and  of  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  fay  whether  it  in  any  manner  refembles  the  real  world 
of  the  things  in  themfelves ;  (that  is  to  fay,  cor.lidered  in 
their  abfolute  exiltence,  and  independently  of  our  mode 
of  reprefenting  them;)  the  noumeua,  which  we  have  no 
means  of  perceiving  fuch  as  they  really  are.  We  receive 
imprellions  from  them  ;  but  thefe  impreflions,  obtained  at 
Vol.  XX.  No.  1358. 
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firft  by  the  fenfitive  faculty,  clothe  themfelves  with  its 
forms,  Time  and  Space,  become  extended  obje&s,  bodies, 
&c.  Thefe  forms  have,  without  doubt,  reality  for  ns ;  and 
the  things  are,  for  us,  really  imprefled  with  them.  In  the 
fame  manner  a  feal,  which  could  not  come  in  contaft  with 
the  wax  without  communicating  to  it  the  impreffion  of  the 
head  of  Minerva,  would  never  fee  the  wax,  if  vve  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  endow  the  feal  with  perception,  under  any  other 
form  but  that  of  a  fubftance  prefenting  on  its  furface  the 
head  of  Minerva.  But,  fhould  the  feal  therefore  imagine 
that  the  wax  could  only  exift  under  this  form,  (hould  the 
looking-glafs  fuppofe  that  the  obje&s  reflected  by  its  fur- 
face  are  really  in  themfelves  void  of  thicknefs,  they  would 
commit  the  manifeft  error  of  conionnArngfubjeSlive  and 
phenomenal  reality  with  objective  and  abfolute  reality.  To 
the  impreflions  invefted  with  the  form  of  our  Senfitive  Fa¬ 
culty,  the  Understanding  gives  an  additional  form ;  it 
fubjects  them  to  general  laws,  which  are  in  fad  its  own, 
and  prefents  them  to  us  as  connected  by  the  law  of  Caufe 
and  EffcB,  by  ASion  and  Re-aClion ;  in  fiiort,  by  all  the 
laws  comprifed  under  the  12  Categories.  The  reader 
would  ‘all  into  a  great  error,  (hould  he  fuppofe  that  thefe 
faculties  which,  according  to  Kant,  are  innate  difpofitioris, 
that  is,  primitively  inherent  in  our  Knowing  Faculty, 
refemble  the  innate  ideas  conceived  by  Plato,  and  after 
him  by  Defcartes,  or  thofe  which  Locke  fabricated  in 
order  to  combat  them.  The  manner  in  which  Leibnitz 
conceived  them  in  his  “  New  JSJfays”  is  the  only  one 
that  approaches  to  the  pure  and  actual  forms  of  the  mind, 
as  conceived  by  Kant.  Speculative  or  Theoretical  Reafon, 
ultimately  feizing  on  the  impreflions  modified  by  the 
underftanding,  and  prefenting  them  to  us  by  means  of 
the  notion  of  the  abfolute  or  infinite,  drawn  from  the  forms 
ot  its  activity,  as  abfolute  realities,  or  as  an  abfolute 
whole,  raifes  them  to  the  rank  of  Ideas  in  the  fenfe  that 
Plato  had  given  to  this  expreffion,  and  which  Kant  has 
reltored  to  it.  In  this  fyftem  Reafon  adds  nothing,  ab- 
folutely  nothing,  to  the  impreflions  that  can  fupply  us 
with  materials  for  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  vaft 
abyfs  between  the  phenomenal  or ftbje&ivc  world,  and  the 
objective,  or  world  of  things  in  themfelves.  Defiring  to 
free  itfelf  from  thefe  limits  by  a  tranfeendent  flight,  Reafon 
exhaufts  itfelf  in  fruitlefs  efforts ;  indignant  at  being 
confined  to  the  fenfes  and  to  perception,  which  rep  refs 
its  foarings,  Kant  compares  Reafon  thus  difeontented  to 
a  dove  complaining  of  the  re(iffance  of  the  very  element 
that  fupports  her,  perfuading  herfelf,  that  if  the  air  ceafed 
to  obftruCt  her,  (he  fhould  fly  much  better  in  a  vacuum. 

“Kant  having  given  to  the  pure  and  fubjeCtive  laws  of 
our  Knowing  Faculty,  and  to  the  in  veftigations  of  which 
they  are  the  objeCt,  the  name  of  tranfcendental,  his  doc¬ 
trines  have  received  the  appellation  of  Transcendental 
Philosophy.  We  (hall  here  conclude  our  (ketch  of  that 
philofophy,  as  its  author  has  given  it  in  his  Critic  of 
Pure  Reason,  a  production  of  the  human  intellect  in 
which  it  has  dilplayed  the  greateft  boldnefs,  profundity, 
and  independence.  The  whole  aim  of  this  philofophy  is, 
to  examine  the  poflibility,  the  nature,  and  the  bounds,  of 
human  knowledge;  and  it  reprefents  this  as  ffriCtly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  territory  of  our  fenfible  perceptions.  Ulufion 
and  error  immediately  arife  when  we  pretend  to  apply 
this  fubjedive  mode  of  perceiving  to  the  things  in  them¬ 
felves.  Kant  compares  the  domain  which  it  is  poflible 
for  us  to  know,  and  to  explore,  to  a  cheerful  and  fruitful 
ifland,  but  furrounded  by  ail  ocean  covered  with  impene¬ 
trable  fogs  and  p.  barrier  of  infurmountable  rocks.  If 
Theoretical  Reafon,  inftead  of  limiting  its  operations  and 
its  pretenlions  to  the  office  of  aflifting  the  other  knowing 
faculties  in  completely  exploring  and  cultivating  the  (oil 
of  this  in  fular  habitation,  direCts  its  ambitious  flight  upon 
the  wings  of  its  pure  ideas  to  other  regions  ;  if  (lie  fup- 
pofes  (he  has  the  power,  like  a  fkilful  pilot,  to  navigate 
the  tempeftuons  feas  which  furround  the  circumfcribed 
abode  affigned  to  man  by  his  Creator;  (lie  will  find  nothing 
but  chimeras  and  dangers,  and  will  lofe  in  vain  attempts 
R  r  that 
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that  time  which  (lie  ought  to  employ  in  urging  the  facul¬ 
ties  to  obferve,  and  to  compare,  and  to  comprehend,  the 
obje£ls  within  its  territory. 

“  To  this  great  and  fundamental  work  of  Kant’s  are  re¬ 
lated  two  others,  namely:  The  Prolegomena,  or  Preliminary 
TreatiJ'e  to  all  Metuphyfics  that  can  hereafter  pretend  to  the 
name  of  a  Science ;  (this  work  re-confiders  the  fubjeft  of 
the  £  Critic,'  and  treats  it  analytically  ;)  and  The  Meta- 
pliyfical  Principles  of  Natural  Pkilofophy.  To  thefe  mu  ft 
be  added  another  great  work  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
The  Critic  of  Practical  Reason;  that  is  to  fay,  an 
expofition  of  the  procedure  and  the  laws  ofReafon,  fo  far 
as  it  exercifes  a  legiflative  power  in  the  territory  of  moral 
liberty.  In  this  laft  work  Kant  points  out  the  link  that 
con  ne£ls  man  to  the  invifible  world;  namely,  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  moral  Law,  the  grand  and  fublime  fource  of  the 
feniiment  of  Duty.  As  this  branch  of  Reafon  contains 
certain  abfolute  principles  which  regulate  the  will  and 
theaflions  of  man,  Kant  has  denominated  it  Practical 
Reason.  In  this  fanfluary  of  his  moral  being,  man  im¬ 
mediately  recognizes  that  he  is  free,  and  that  he  is  a  moral 
or  refponfible  perfon  with  regard  to  his  actions.  Here 
two  principal  laws  difcover  themfelves,  as  the  regulators 
of  the  will:  one  which  urges  man  to  purfue  Happinefs ; 
and  another  which  imperatively  commands  him  to  be 
virtuous,  even  though  it  fhould  be  at  the  expenfe  of  hap¬ 
pinefs  itfelf.  This  law',  which  obliges  the  being  endowed 
with  reafon  to  do  good,  Kant  denominates  the  Catego¬ 
rical  Imperative  of  Confcience,  and  expreffes  it  by 
this  formulary:  ‘  Conftder  always  the  rational  being  as  an 
end  in  himfelf,  and  never  as  a  mean  for  the  ends  of  others.' 
And  by  this  other  formulary:  1  Adi  always  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  maxims  of  thy  will  may  become  a  univerfal 
law  fur  all  rational  beings.'  Thefe  principles  are  called 
formal  practical  Laws,  becaufe  they  are  not  derived  from 
experience,  and  propofe  to  the  will  no  material  en d,  that 
is,  no  pleafure  refulting  from  external  objefls,  or  from 
the  modifications  of  internal  fenfe.  The  univerfal  and 
obligatory  law  of  our  Will  is  only  an  application  of  the 
Form  of  Reafon  itfelf  to  human  aftions.  This  form  con- 
lifts  in  the  idea  of  an  abfolute  unity  of  our  defires,  and  in 
the  faculty  of  fubordinating  every  thing  to  it.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  Reafon,  exerciiing  its  ideal  influence,  pre- 
feribes  to  the  Will  the  neceflity  of  realizing  an  unity 
among  its  defires;  that  is,  of  not  valuing  the  affeflions, 
inclinations,  wifhes,  advantages,  interefts,  and  neceflities, 
arifing  from  our  fenfible  nature,  or  the  peculiar  condition 
of  intelligent  beings;  in  fliort,  of  not  being  influenced  by 
material  principles  drawn  from  external  impreflions,  but 
of  conforming  in  all  our  determinations  to  views  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  interefts  of  all  rational  beings,  and  which 
may  ferve  as  univerfally-legiflative  principles.  Reafon, 
therefore,  prefents  its  own  form,  or  mode  of  a£lion,tothe 
Will,  as  the  only  truly  moral  motive  of  its  decilions ; 
and  becomes  practical  by  occafioning  the  human  will  to 
adopt  its  principle  of  univerfality,  as  a  law  of  the  free  will. 
The  phylical  organization  of  man,  being  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  were  originally  founded  the  awakening 
of  felf-confcioufnefs,  the  exciting  of  the  intelleflual 
powers,  and  the  exercife  of  the  functions  of  practical 
reafon,  the  aft  by  which  this  reafon  reveals  to  man  the 
exiftence  of  the  moral  laws,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a 
promulgation  of  that  law  enafted  by  our  Maker,  and  as  a 
manifeftation  of  his  Divine  Will.  As  to  the  other  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  our  nature,  which  induces  us  to  fearch 
after  happinefs,  Kant  obferves,  that  the  fecret  voice  of 
confcience  decides  that  the  virtuous  man  is  alone  worthy 
of  happinefs;  and  he  confiders  that  ftate  of  exiftence  as 
the  fovereign  good,  where  Virtue  and  Happinefs  are  united 
in  the  fame  individual.  But  as,  in  the  order  of  things  to 
which  we  at  prefent  belong,  thefe  two  fundamental  laws 
of  our  fenfible  and  moral  nature  are  perpetually  in  oppo- 
fition,  and  it  often  happens,  that  virtue  and  happinefs  are 
not  found  united  in  a  juft  proportion,  Kant  hence  con¬ 
cludes  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  a  future  ftate  where  thefe 
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laws  will  be  equally  fatisfied ;  and,  as  an  immediate  co¬ 
rollary,  the  neceftity  of  the  exiftence  of  an  Arbiter  en¬ 
dowed  with  omnifcience  and  omnipotence,  who  will  aflign 
to  each  that  portion  of  happinefs  of  w'hich  he  has  rendered 
himfelf  worthy. 

“  In  order  to  complete  the  (ketch  of  the  mod  important 
confiderations  which  eftablifli  the  indifloluble  union  of 
moral  and  religious  principles,  according  to  Kant’s 
fyftem,  we  mult  here  give  an  account  of  its  refults  in 
favour  of  the  hope  of  an  infinite  duration  of  our  moral 
being,  founded  on  the  neceflity  of  progreflive  perfection, 
which  practical  reafon  indifpenfably  impofes  on  man, and 
which  he  can  never  complete,  notwithftanding  all  his 
efforts.  Thus  Kant  fecures  our  internal  confcience 
from  the  attacks  of  fophiftry,  and  derives  immediately 
from  our  very  nature  the  certainty  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul  and  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  by  founding  this 
certainty,  not  upon  fcience  and  argument,  but  upon  the 
neceflity  of  the  accompliftiment  of  the  moral  law. 

“The  expofition  of  the  principles  upon  which  theCRiTic 
of  Practical  Reason  is  founded,  and  of  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  morality,  is  given  in  Kant’s  Fundamental  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Morals,  and  his  Metaphyfical  Principles  of  Virtue. 

“The  Critic  of  Judgment. — It  is  by  the  Judging 
Faculty  that  we  decide  on  all  agreement  of  the  means 
with  the  end;  on  final  caufes;  on  the  agreement  of  the 
laws  and  the  things  in  nature  ;  on  the  agreement  of  our 
aCtions  with  the  rules  of  juftice  and  propriety;  on  the 
degree  of  pleafure  or  pain  which  accompanies  our  fenfa- 
tions  and  fentiments,  which  is  indeed  merely  the  degree 
of  their  harmony  or  their  difcordance,  with  the  play  of 
our  faculties,  with  the  development  of  our  vital  energies, 
with  the  fun£Iionsof  all  our  powers  aided  or  retarded  in 
their  exercife  by  thefe  fentiments  and  fenfations.  In 
fliort,  the  fublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Critical  Syftem,  belong  to  the  Judging 
Faculty,  a  faculty  at  once  fpeculative  and  practical.  Its 
laws  and  effeflual  forms  are  clearly  difplayed  in  the 
Critic  of  Judgment.  The  introduftion  to  this 
work  exhibits,  more  clearly  than  any  other  of  Kant’s 
writings,  the  whole  of  his  philofophical  fpeculations  in 
one  view,  with  the  connexion  between  the  different  parts 
of  his  fyftem,  which  he  has  often  been  accufed  of  having 
omitted  to  eftablifli. 

“  There  is  one  part  of  the  ‘  Critic  of  Judgment’  which, 
notwithftanding  the  novelty  of  its  views,  has  obtained  the 
fuft’rages  of  the  nioft  decided  adverfaries  of  the  Kantefian 
doctrines ;  it  is  that  which  comprehends  the  theory  of 
l’afte,  and  the  analyfis  of  thofe  fentiments  which  art  pro- 
pofes  to  awaken.  That  an  object  ftiould  excite  the  fen- 
timent  of  the  beautiful,  its  aftion  upon  our  fenfes  mult 
put  the  imagination  in  play,  fo  as  to  produce  a  fponta- 
neous  agreement  of  the  exercife  of  this  faculty  with  fome 
rule  of  the  underftanding,  without  requiring  an  effort  of 
the  judgment  to  conftrain  the  imagination  to  conform 
itfelf  to  the  rule.  The  rare  and  unexpefled  difeovery  of 
this  agreement,  which  prefents  to  us  the  idea  of  a  pre- 
ellabliflied  harmony  between  thefe  two  powers,  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  theory,  the  fource  of  the  pleafure  occafioned  by 
the  beautiful,  which  is  ever  accompanied  with  a  moil 
lively  feeling,  becaufe  every  freeand  harmonious  exercife 
of  our  faculties  increafes  the  confidence  which  we  delight 
to  place  in  the  wifdom  and  (lability  of  our  organization. 

The  element  of  which  Kant  compofes  the  fentimentof 
the  fublime  are  of  a  more  elevated  nature.  He  difeovered 
their  fource  in  the  harmony  of  the  imagination  with 
Reafon,  exerting  themfelves  alternately,  but  with  unequal 
fuccefs,  upon  an  object  of  unlimited  magnitude.  The 
imagination  firft  vainly  attempting-  to  embrace  its  whole 
extent,  and  compelled  to  relinquifh  the  attempt  with  a 
painful  fenfe  of  its  own  impotence,  calls  to  its  aid  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  conceiving  infinity;  this  faculty  is  Reafon, 
whole  operation  inftantly  awakens  the  confcioufnefs  of 
our  moral  dignity;  and  the  intelleflual  being,  rifing 
with  energy  to  (hake  off  the  defpair  that  had  begun  to 
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feize  upon  him,  balances  the  noblenefs  of  his  own  nature 
againft  the  objedls  that  feemed  to  infult  his  weaknefs  ; 
and,  rifing  viftorioufly  from  a  comparifon  that  at  firft 
humbled  him,  foars,  with  the  fentiment  of  his  myfterious 
ftrength,  above  the  gigantic  forms  that  threatened  to  an¬ 
nihilate  him. 

“  ‘ Mqjtapliyjical  Elements  of  Right.' — Having  eftablifhed 
the  exiftenc'e  and  legitimacy  of  the  abfolute  duties  which 
reafon  prefcribes  to  the  will,  by  commanding  it  to  realize 
the  mode  in  which.  Reafon  aRs,  Kant  derives  thence  certain 
Rights-,  and,  in  the  firft  place,  that  of  never  being  con- 
ftrained  to  violate  thefe  duties,  or  of  being  prevented 
from  obeying  them.  As  the  firft  practical  law  of  Reafon 
is,  ‘That  every  rational  being  is  an  end  in  himfelf,  and 
ought  on  no  account  to  ferve  merely  as  a  mean  to  the  will 
of  another;’  it  follows,  that  man  cannot  alienate  his  own 
liberty,  nor  infringe  upon  that  of  others.  The  ‘  Meta- 
pliyfical  Elements  of  Right'  form  one  entire  work  with 
the  ‘  Metaphyfcal  Elements  of  Virtue,'  which  is  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  fame  fubjeft.  Lefs  copious  perhaps  in 
original  and  profound  views  than  the  other  great  works 
of  Kant,  his  ‘Treatife  on  Right'  is  remarkable  for  inte- 
refting  digreffions  on  legiflative  and  political  queftions. 
He  examines  whether  it  is  poffible  to  conceive  a  ftate  of 
things  fo  hoftile  to  the  effential  ends  of  focial  order,  as  to 
furnifh  a  motive  for  an  infurreddion  that  could  be  juftified 
at  the  tribunal  of  enlightened  reafon;  and  he  denies  that 
any  circumftance  could  ever  occur  to  juftify  the  author 
of  a  revolution.  His  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
intereft  of  civilization.  But,  if  we  owe  obedience  and 
fidelity  to  government  fo  long  as  it  retains  its  power  and 
influence,  the  very  motive  which  muft  make  us  condemn 
all  revolutionary  maxims,  impofes  on  us,  as  citizens,  the 
facred  obligation  to  derive,  for  the  fake  of  our  country 
and  of  humanity,  the  greateft  poffible  advantages  from 
any  revolution  which  has  actually  occu rred,  whether  it 
were  brought  about  by  crime  or  weaknefs.  Kant  watched 
with  great  intereft  the  different  ftages  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  and  had  a  high  idea  of  the  ameliorations  in  the 
civil  organization  which  he  imagined  it  would  produce; 
but  no  one  expreffed  greater  indignation  at  its  excefies. 
The  treatife  before  us  contains  a  paflage  concerning  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  which  furpafles  perhaps  in  energy 
and  effeft  the  moft  eloquent  appeal  that  this  atrocious 
deed  has  ever  excited. 

“  ‘  Philofophical  EJfay  on  Perpetual  Peace.'  — This  trea¬ 
tife  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  fentiments  and  re¬ 
veries  of  the  benevolent  St.  Pierre.  Kant  expefts 
nothing  from  the  immediate  influence  of  reafon,  but  every 
thing  from  the  force  of  things.  Elevating  himfelf  to  a 
ftation  whence  he  furveys  as  a  whole  the  actual  relations 
exifting  between  nations  and  individuals,  he  difcovers  and 
defcribes  the  facts  or  the  neceffities  which  ought  gradually 
to  induce  nations  to  quit  that  ftate  of  barbarifm  in  which 
they  are  at  prefent,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  eftablifh- 
raent  of  focial  inftitutions  was  originally  formed,  by  the 
union  of  families,  when  they  renounced  the  ftate  of 
'nature,  in  order  mutually  to  guarantee  the  fecurity  of 
p'erfon  and  property,  by  the  creation  of  a  central  authority 
fupported  by  an  irrefiftible  force.  There  reigns  in  this 
treatife  a  tone  of  keen  fiinplicity  to  which  the  exalted 
views  and  fagacity  of  the  author  add  a  peculiar  charm. 
This  mixture  of  art,  playfulnefs,  and  fevere  purity,  in  the 
general  tendency  which  rendered  Kant’s  converfation  as 
remarkable  for  its  point  as  its  inftrudlion,  is  obfervable 
alfo  in  the  laft  wmrk  that  he  publifhed,  entitled 

“  Anthropology  in  a  pragmatical  view. — This  work, 
replete  with  profound  and  ingenious  obfervations,  con- 
fiders  man  under  the  limitations  which  the  difference  of 
age,  fex,  conftitution,  race,  focial  organization,  climate, 
&c.  impofe  upon  the  exercife  and  cultivation  of  the  human 
faculties.  Here  Kant  fhows  himfelf  to  be  as  thoroughly 
.acquainted  with  Men  in  general  as  with  Man  in  the  ab- 
ftradt  in  his  metaphyfic  works.” 

An  attentive  perufal  of  the  preceding  obfervations 


with  which  Monf.  C.,ViHars  has  favoured  us  cannot  fail 
to  furnifh  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  nature  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  fyftematic  works  of  Profeffor  Kant,  and  af¬ 
ford  another  proof  of  the  pnjfibilily  of  their  being  comprehend¬ 
ed,  although  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  has  been  unfortunate  in 
this  particular.  However,  the  talk  that  devolves  on  me 
is  entirely  and  completely  to  remove  this  fatal  objection 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  true  Science  of  Mind.  An  additional 
proof  of  the  comprehenfibility  of  this  Philofophy  is  furnifh- 
ed  by  the  fame  author  in  his  “  P  hilofophie  de  Kant,"  pub- 
1  i filed  in  1801.  This  excellent  performance  is  intended 
to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  his  countrymen  the  noble 
truths  which  every-where  pervade  this  fyftem.  It  is 
written  in  the  moft  popular  ftyle  ;  all  technicalities  are 
avoided;  and,  indeed,  fo  thoroughly  and  clearly  did  Monf. 
Villers  comprehend  the  whole  of  Kant’s  philofophy,  that 
his  book  is  calculated  to  form  an  eafy  introduction  to 
whoever  willies  to  engage  in  the  ftudy  of  this  acme  of 
fyftems.  So  far  from  Metaphyfics  being  a  dull  and  heavy 
fubjedl,  he  fhows  it  to  be  fufceptible  of  all  the  beauties  of 
oratory,  as  well  as  all  the  intereft  and  charms  of  w'orks  of 
a  lighter  kind.  He  is  moft  happy  in  fhowdngthe  infuffi- 
ciency  of  all  the  pretended  analyfes  of  the  mental  faculties 
up  to  the  prefent  time,  and  the  neceffity  of  an  entirely 
new  one  to  account  fatisfadlorily  for  all  the  mental  phe¬ 
nomena.  This  complete  analyfis  he  proves  to  beaccomplifh- 
ed  by  the  immortal  Kant.  The  difpute  regarding  Matter 
and  Mind,  which  has  fo  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  learned  without  either  party  gaining  upon  the  other, 
is  by  this  writer  moft  happily  brought  to  a  final  clofe,  and 
that  in  fo  plain  and  intelligible  a  manner  as  to  fatisfy  the 
moft  fceptical  mind.  The  greateft  affiftance  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  confulting  this  animated  little  performance  in 
eftablifhing  all  the  Mental  Elements,  the  origin  and  nature 
of  knowledge,  the  difference  between  mathematical  and 
philofophical  knowledge,  and  the  ultimate  deftination  of 
man.  This  whole  procedure  he  (flows  to  be  fubjedled  to 
the  ftridteft  laws  and  limits,  which  are  now  as  firmly  fixed 
as  thofe  of  any  pure  fcience  in  the  mind  of  man.  He 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  diltinflion  between 
lytieal  and  fynthetical  judgments  ;  (flowing  the  former  to 
be  always  a  priori,  becaufe  in  them  we  only  unfold  what 
has  been  previoufly  connected  ;  and  the  latter  to  be  both 
a  priori  and  a  pojleriori,  that  is,  judgments  which  precede 
experience  and  thofe  which  arife  from  experience.  But 
the  entire  objedl  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  is  to  eftabiifh 
the  fadt  of  Synthetical  Judgments  a  priori,  upon  which 
alone  the  fcience  of  Tranfcendental  Philofophy  is  eredled. 
He  points  out  in  the  cleared  and  moft  fatisfadlory  manner 
the  difference  between  JubjeRive,  or  that  partof  knowledge 
produced  by  the  mind,  and  objeRive,  or  that  which  is 
furni filed  by  the  objefts  out  of  the  mind.  In  (flort,  this 
little  volume  throws  the  ftrongeft  light  upon  the  nume¬ 
rous  difcoveries  of  the  author  of  this  new  and  true  philc- 
fophy,  and  furnifhes  an  abfolute  proof  that  he  fully  com¬ 
prehended  the  fyftem  upon  which  he  has  commented. 

I  (hall  now  produce  another  inftance  of  the  poftihility 
of  completely  feizing  and  perfectly  comprehending  every 
point  of  this  vaft  ftrudlure.  What  is  dill  more  fatisfadlory 
in  the  prefent  cafe  is,  that  the  venerable  author  of  the 
“Crltic”has  expreffed  his  unqualified  approbation  of  thela- 
boursof  the  commentator  in  queftion,  and  pronounced 
moft  definitively  tl)at  he  has  fully  feized  and  thoroughly 
comprehended  even  the  minuteft  part  of  his  fyftem.  He 
adds,  “  What  affords  me  a  great  gratification  is  that,  as  my 
works  can  be  underftood,  they  may  not  be  totally  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  ftudied,  in  order  to  decide  on  their 
merits  or  demerits.” 

The  work  here  alluded  to  is  entitled,  “An  Elucidation  of 
Kant's  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  ;”  Konigfberg,  1791.  In 
this  mafterly  performance,  the  new  theory  of  Time  and 
Space  is  treated  in  a  very  familiar  manner,  and  adapted 
to  the  moft  ordinary  capacity;  and  the  arguments  are  fo 
convincing,  that  even  Mr.  Stewart  himfelf,  could  he  but 
read  German,  would  be  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  his 
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favourite  pofition,  that  Kant’s  works  are  incomprehen- 
fible.  When  the  reader  is  informed  that  forthis  Elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  we  are  indebted  to  that 
very  celebrated  German  mathematician  Johann  Schultz, 
whofe  talents  are  fo  univerfally  admired,  he  may  without 
hefitation  allow  that  it  is  poftible  to  comprehend  Kant’s 
philofophy. 

The  following  obfervations  are  extracted  from  the 
preface  to  the  work  above  alluded  to:  “The  Critic  of 
Pure  Reafon  which  profefior  Kant  forne  years  ago  fiib- 
mitted  to  the  learned  world,  is  undoubtedly  the  moll 
ltrlking  and  important  phenomenon  that  could  occur  in 
the  field  of  fpeculative  philofophy.  This  work,  which, 
in  regard  to  the  novelty  and  treatment  of  the  fubjedf,  is 
wholly  original,  and  with  refpeft  to  the  acute  penetra¬ 
tion,  and  the  fcarcely-attainable  profundity  which  diftin- 
guifli  it  throughout,  is  unparalleled  in  its  kind,  not  only 
proves  with  aporUfiical  certainty,  that  all  preceding  metaphy- 
fical  fyflems  are  mere  fophijlry,  but  points  out  the  way  by 
which  we  may  at  length,  arrive  at  a  fyftem  of  metaphyfics 
which  may  be  depended  upon,  and  which  is  perfedtly  fa- 
tisfa6tory  to  reafon.  This  work  is  not  the  probationary 
eflay  of  a  hot-headed  youth,  or  a  tiffue  of  the  ingenious 
extemporary  reveries  of  an  ardent  enthufiaft,  to  whom  it 
is  as  eafy  to  create  new  fyflems  and  worlds  as  to  change 
his  coat;  but  the  production  of  a  man  whom  Germany 
lias  long  honoured  as  one  of  her  greatefl  philofophers,  a 
flruCture,  the  minuteft  details  of  which  are  the  refult  of 
the  molt  intenfe  thought;  to  the  foundation  and  erection 
of  which,  the  calm  enquirer  has  devoted  the  greatefl:  part 
of  his  life;  on  the  conception  of  which  he  correfponded 
nineteen  years 'ago  with  the  celebrated  Lambert;  the  firfl 
notions  of  which  he  made  public  fourteen  years  fince  in 
his  inaugural  diflertation  (De  Mundi  fenfibilis  atque  intel- 
ligibilis  forma  et  principiis.  Reg.  die  xx.  Aug.  1770.) 

“A  work  of  this  kind  deferves  not  only  the  attention 
of  every  one,  to  whom  the  conformation  and  extenfion  of 
knowledge  derived  from  reafon  is  not  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  but  likewife  the  moil  minute  and  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  philofopher.  The  proof  of  the  illegitimacy 
of  our  ancient  metaphyfical  poflefflons  is  now  depofited 
in  the  archives  of  this  philofophicnl  hiilory  of  the  age. 
To  leave  it  there  unexamined  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
tacit  admiflion  that  Kant  is  right,  and  that  we  (hall 
henceforward  either  profecute  our  philofophical  enquiries 
upon  his  principles,  or  difpenfe  with  philofophy'  altogether. 
The  latter,  as  Kant  has  very  aptly  remarked,  would  be 
about  as  wife  as  the  refolution  to  abftain  entirely  from 
breathing  in  order  to  avoid  inhaling  impure  air:  but  the 
former  pre-fuppofes  a  knowledge  and  invefligation  of  the 
Kantefian  fyftem. 

“  This  important  work,  however,  has  experienced  the 
Angular  fate  of  being  almoft  univerfally  complained  of  as 
impenetrable,  obfeure,  and  unintelligible.  That  fuch  a 
book  as  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,  where  the  fubjeCt  of. 
enquiry  embraces theoriginal  ground-work  anil  poffibility 
of  all  fenj'alion  and  thought,  confequently  the  molt  f’ubtle 
and  the  moll  profound  of  all  /peculations,  in  every  branch 
of  which  a  total  abltraftion  from  every  thing  fenlible  is 
required,  and  reafon  has  to  labour  by  itfelf  without  any 
aid  from  fenlible  images;  where,  moreover,  every  path  is 
yet  untrodden,  where  every  profpeCt  is  quite  It  range  and 
unexpected,  where  every  tiling,  both  in  representation 
and  language  is  alike  new  and  unfamiliar; — that  fuch  a 
book  cannot  be  popular  and  intelligible  to  every  reader, 
that  even  to  perlons  accultomed  to  reflection,  it  muft  be 
very  difficult,  and  occafionally  obfeure,  and  that  from  its 
coniiderable  bulk,  it  mull  fatigue  the  moll  patient  reader, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  not  at  all  furprifing.  But  that  itjhould 
almojl  be  confidered  as  u  fealed  book,  which  no  man  can  open, 
or  I'o  obfeure  that  even  philofophers  would  Jirive  in  vain  to 
illuminate  it  with  the  light  of  the  ordinary  underfunding ; 
this  indeed  is  matter  of  juft  aftonilhment. 

“  This  unexpected  fate,  which  mull  naturally  have  been 
very  unpleafant  to  the  author,  was,  however,  productive 
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of  this  advantage  to  the  public,  that  it  induced  profeflor 
Kant  to  publifli  laft  year  the  Prologomena  to  every  future 
fyftem  of  Metaphyfics  that  can  claim  the  charafler  of  a  fcience, 
(fee  vol.xv.p.  212.)  which  contains  a  molt  valuable  illuftra- 
tion  of  his  Critic.  It  din’ufes  indeed  much  pleafing  light 
over  the  fyftem  of  the  author  ;  it  has  neverthelefs  as  yet 
contributed  lint  little  to  diminilh  the  complaints  of  its 
unintelligibility:  nay,  it  feems  as  if  readers  in  general 
felt  nearly  as  much  horror  of  the  Prologomena  as  of  the 
Critic.  The  caufe  of  this,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  as 
follows.  Clearly  as  the  beginning  of  the  Prologomena 
develops  the  real  object  of  the  Critic,  in  their  fartherpro- 
grefs  they  are  in  fome  places  too  prolix,  and  interfperfed 
with  too  many  fubordinate  confiderations,  to  allow  the 
reader  to  feize  and  retain  the  connexion  of  the  deductions. 
Here  the  author  became  obfeure  merely  by  driving  to  be 
too  explicit.  In  molt  matters,  however,  they  are  by  no 
means  intelligible  when  taken  feparately,  but  neceflarily 
require  an  acquaintance  and  comparifon  with  the  Critic. 

“  Be  this  as  it  may,  fo  much  is  certain,  that  the  ‘  Critic 
of  Pure  Reafon'  is  very  little  better,  even  to  the  majority 
of  the  learned,  than  if  it  confllted  entirely  of  hierogly¬ 
phics:  furely  then  there  is  juft  ground  for  fuppofmg  that 
a  concife  and  geuernlly-intelligible  analylis  of  this  im¬ 
portant  work  mull  be  as  agreeable  to  every  enquiring 
friend  of  truth,  as  it  feems  to  be  indifpenfable  for  its  due 
examination,  and  for  this  very  reafon  to  the  farther  pro- 
grefs  of  philofophy.  It  feems  indeed  to  argue  no  fmall 
degree  of  prefumption  in  him  who  fancies  himfelf  equal 
to  fuch  an  undertaking.  But,  if  1  may  without  prefump¬ 
tion  venture  to  ajfert,  that  this  obfeure  fyftem  of  the  Critic  of 
Pure  Reafon  became  by  repealed  perufal  and  reflection  as 
clear  and  as  familiar  to  me,  who  can  by  no  means  rank  ruyfelf 
with  profeffonal  metaphy ftcians ,  as  any  of  thofe  which  I  had 
previonfly  invefligated ;  I  cannot  perceive  why  it  Jhould  not 
appear  as  plain  and  pcrfpicnohs  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
when  I  have  prefmtcd  in  the  narrow  compafs  of  a  few  fleets, 
the  cffcnce  of  an  exlenflve  work  which  it  has  coji  me  great  pains 
to  extract. 

“  As  I  could  not  find  leifure  till  laft  fummer  to  go 
through  Kant’s  Critic  conneftedly,  mv  original  inten¬ 
tion  was,  merely  to  gi  ve  an  analylis  of  its  contents,  with  a 
concife  examination  in  an  ample  review,  with  the  omiffion 
of  all  new  technical  terms,  and  in  as  popular  a  llyle  as 
poffible.  In  order  to  afeertain  whether  I  had  feized  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Critic  throughout,  I  fent  a  ftatement 
of  the  fubllance,  but  which  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  a 
review,  to  the  author  for  his  decifion  ;  and  his  kind  an- 
fwer  very  foon  afforded  me  the  agreeable  certainty  that  I 
had.  ‘  It  gives  me  extraordinary  plea fu re,’  he  thus  wrote 
among  other  things,  ‘  to  obferve  what  pains  you  have 
taken  with  my  eft’ays,  but  particularly  the  penetration 
with  which  you  have  every-where  extracted  what  is  molt 
important  and  elfential,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  you 
have  hit  upon  my  meaning.  The  latter  more  efpecially 
confoles  me  for  the  mortification  oft  being  understood  by 
fcarcely  any  one,  and  relieves  me  from  the  apprehenfion 
that  I  poffefs  in  fo  fmall  a  degree  the  talent  of  rendering 
myfclf  intelligible;  nay  that  on  fo  difficult  a  fubjedl  I 
am  perhaps  wholly  deftitute  of  it;  fo  that  all  my  labour 
would  have  been  thrown  away.  A s,  however,  there  is  one 
per fon,  who  furnijlies  a  proof  that  I  may  be  underflood,  and  at 
the.  fame  time  an  example  that  my  works  are  not  ijuite  unwor¬ 
thy  of  being  fludied  in  order  to  the  nnderjiauding  of  them  ■ 
and  forming  a  judgment  of  their  merits  or  demerits  ;  I  hope 
it  will  have  the  cffeSt  I  wifi,  namely,  to  advance  the  lung- 
retarded  progrefs  of  metaphyfics,  and  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
decifion.'  On  this  fubjeCt  I  received  (till  Itronger  alfuran- 
ces,  as  well  in  various  perfonal  interviews,  as  in  feveral 
flattering  letters,  in  which  profefior  Kant  invariably  ex- 
preffed  a  wilh  that  I  Ihould  not  infert  my  Eflay  in  a  jour¬ 
nal,  hut  publifh  it  with  fome  enlargement  in  a  feparate 
form,  and  accompany  it  with  my  obfervations  on  the  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  in  which  the  examination  of  his  work 
ought  to  be  undertaken,  in  order  to  produce  the  defired 
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advantage  to  fcience.  Thus  he  foon  afterwards  wrote  to 
me,  on  communicating  the  review  of  his  Critic  in  the  All- 
gemeine  Deutfche  Bibliothek,  in  thefe  terms:  ‘Since  you, 
as  I  am  informed,  have  already  committed  to  writing  the 
refult  of  your  obfervations,  I  confider  this  your  partici¬ 
pation  of  fo  much  importance,  that  I  Ihould  wilh  you  to 
poftpone  a  little  longer  the  completion  of  your  work,  in 
order  to  give  if  poffible  to  the  metaphyfical  public  a  hint 
to  what  effential  points  the  attention  ought  at  firft  to 
be  exclufively  directed,  and  in  what  manner  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  this  fubjeft  fiiould  be  conducted,  and  how  the 
limits  of  all  our  views  in  this  field  are  to  be  determined 
with  certainty.  For  in  this  way  alone  can  any  beneficial 
refult  to  fcience  be  hoped  for,  whether  much  or  little  be 
accomplithed  by  my  efforts.’ 

“Repeated  declarations  of  this  kind,  which  fully  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  I  had  formed  accurate  notions  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,  together  with  the 
aftual  experience  that  my  eflay  was  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible  to  others  who  were  either  but  little  or  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  original  work,  feemed  to  chal¬ 
lenge  me  to  comply  with  the  wilh  of  the  author,  and, 
by  extending  my  eflay,  to  render  it  more  generally  ufeful. 
As  I  foon  perceived,  however,  that  I  Ihould  Hill  but  im¬ 
perfectly  attain  my  objeft,  and  that,  notvvithftanding  the 
clearnefs  of  my  analyfis  of  the  fyltem  of  the  Critic,  I 
Ihould  fcarcely  be  able  to  obviate  mifconception,  unlefs  I 
entered  into  detail,  and  clofely  followed  the  track  of  the 
author’s  thoughts  through  all  the  divifions  of  the  Critic  ; 
I  at  length  refolved  to  undertake  the  laborious  talk  of 
making  fo  complete  an  abridgment  of  the  Critic  through 
all  its  pofitions  and  their  demonftrations,  that  any  perfon 
might  by  means  of  it  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  whole  of  its  contents,  without  being  obliged  to  take 
the  pains  to  ftudythat  voluminous  work.  Bur,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  reading  of  the  Critic  as  much  as  poffible  to  thofe 
who  prefer  feeing  with  their  own  eyes,  and  drawing  from 
the  fource  itfelf,  I  changed  my  original  refolution  to 
omit  entirely  the  author’s  new  phraleology,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  at  the  outfet  of  each  fubjeft  a  clear  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  new  technical  terms  belonging  to  it,  but 
afterwards  to  ufe  them  very  fparingly.  In  this  manner 
I  trull  that  I  have  confulted  the  advantage  of  every  clafs 
of  my  readers. 

“  Having  made  myfelf  fo  familiar  with  the  Critic  of 
Pure  Reafon,  I  fully  intended  to  fubjoin  to  my  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  ICantefian  fyltem,  and  the  hints  for  its  due 
invelMgation,  a  diftinft:  eflay  of  an  impartial  and  circum- 
ffantial  examination.  As,  however,  the  near  approach  of 
the  fair  rendered  the'  execution  of  this  defign  impoflible; 
I  referve  it  the  more  cheerfully,  in  cafe  the  public  Ihould 
deem  it  not  unworthy  of  its  notice,  till  one  of  the  ap- 
V  proaching  fairs,  fince  there  is  no  cafe  in  which  precipita¬ 
tion  would  be  lefs  excufable  than  this.  It  would  be  ftill 
more  agreeable  to  me  if,  in  the  mean  time,  men  of  more 
profound  and  more  extenfive  knowledge  were,  by  a  full 
difcuflion  of  the  Kantefian  fyftem,  to  render  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  my  humble  efforts  fuperfluous.  To  me  it  will 
prove  an  abundant  gratification  if  my  work  is  fo  fortu¬ 
nate  as  but  partially  to  fulfil  the  high  expectation  formed 
of  it  by  a  writer,  to  me  unknown,  in  the  12th  number  of 
the  Gelehrte  Zeitung  of  Gotha  for  the  prefentyear,  and  to 
diffufeover  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  only  fo  much  light, 
that  every  experienced  thinker  may,  without  extraordinary 
exertion,  make  himfelf  acquainted  with,  its  genuine  meaning; 
and  that  no  phi/ofopher  may  henceforward  be  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  mifunderjlanding  the  author,  from  the  invefligation  of 
this  important  work;  fo  that  the  real  nature  and  limits  of 
our  philofophical  enquiries  may  at  length  be  definitively 
determined.” 

After  the  perufal  of  thefe  repeated  proofs  of  the  poffi- 
bility  of  underftanding  Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  as 
well  as  of  the  value  and  importance  of  this  fcience  of 
fciences,  it  furely  muff  be  quite  puerile  to  defift  from  the 
inveftigation  of  fuch  a  profound  fcience  on  fo  flight  and 
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frivolous  a  pretence.  Should,  however,  the  inltances 
already  adduced  not  be  perfeftly  convincing  to  the  reader, 
I  can  allure  him  that  I  could  with  facility  inundate  him 
with  additional  teftimoniesin  favour  of  the  intelligibility 
and  importance  of  thefe  new  difcoveries.  The  worthy 
Profeflor  Beck  of  Halle,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Tranfcenden¬ 
tal  Philofophy,  fays,  in  the  Preface  to  his  excellent  work 
entitled  Principles  of  Critical  Philofophy ;  “For  fome 
years  pall  I  have  been  fully  convinced,  that  the  Critical 
Philofophy  is  the  only  true  philofophy  ;  and  the  objeCt  of 
this  book  is  to  operate  the  fame  conviction  in  others. 
This  aflertion,  that  the  Critical  Philofophy  is  the  only 
true  philofophy,  will,  no  doubt,  atfirll  fight,  appear  fome- 
what  infulting  to  thofe  who  are  blinded  by,  and  wedded 
to,  oldlyltems;  but  will,  we  hope,  be  fully  juftified  in  the 
courfe  of  the  candid  and  attentive  reader’s  progrefs  in  this 
fcience.  The  mere  repeating  the  Kantefian  formularies, 
fuch  as,  We  do  not  know  the  things  in  themfelves,  but  only  as 
they  appear  to  us  ;  Time  and  Space  are  only  properties  of  our 
own  mind,  therefore  only  fubjedive  realities,  fc.  does  not 
denote  the  critical  philofopher.  That,  however,  which 
conllitutes  the  critical  philofopher,  and,  according  to  my 
judgment,  the  only  true  philofopher,  is  the  fpirit  of  Tranf¬ 
cendental  Philofophy ;  and  Kant’s  great  merit  is  the  having 
been  the  author  of  this.  The  objeSt  of  this  fcience  is  tojhow 
the  foil  in  which  all  Conceptions  mufi  have  their  root.  But  it 
mult  be  remarked,  that  Tranfcendental  Philofophy  mull 
be  apprehended  originally,  and  not  by  conceptions,  as  it 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  conceptions  bottom. 
The  completely  underjlanding  the  nature  of  the  Categories 
is  of  the  greatejl  importance,  as  their  office  is  to  conftitute  the 
very  objects  that  are  underjlood  by  the  word  Nature.  It  is 
this  difcovery  of  Kant’s  that  merits  the  higheft  degree  of 
admiration.  The  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  propofes  this 
problem  :  What  jujlifies  us  in  applying  the  Categories  to 
the  objects  of  experience,  fince  they  are  notions  which  are  not 
derived  from  experience?  and  folves  it  by  flowing  that  the 
Categories  are  the  original  ufe  of  Under  ft  audio  g  itfelf, 
becaufe  they  conllitute  the  very  underftanding.  What  is 
here  molt  remarkable  is,  that  this  pofition  cannot  be 
conceived  till  after  its  folution.  The  whole  meaning  of 
the  ‘Critic’  is,  that  thefe  predicaments  are  the  primary  ufe 
of  the  underftanding  itfelf;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of 
them  that  we  can  have  a  conception  of  underftanding 
at  all.  If  the  reader,  to  whom  the  ‘  Critic’  itfelf  ap¬ 
pears  difficult  and  unintelligible?  will  endeavour,  with 
perfeverance,  to  make  ufe  of  his  own  underftanding  in  the 
way  which  I  fliall  here  point  out,  to  refolve  the  problems 
of  this  great  work,  he  will  difcoverthe  refults  of  it  with 
a  clearnefs,  in  which  he  will  have  much  more  fatisfaftion 
than  many  who  merely  repeat  the  formularies,  that  Space 
and  Time  are  only  forms  of  the  Senfitive  Faculty,  therefore 
the  things  in  them  are  but  phenomena,  and  we  know  nothing  at 
all  of  the  things  in  themfelves,  SfC.  In  Ihort,  all  this  is  fo 
eafy  to  me,  that  I  engage  to  render  the  fecrets  of  the 
Critical  Philofophy  perfeftly  intelligible  to  one  of  the 
Howell  apprehenfion,  and  to  convince  him  fully  of  its 
doftrines.  My  mode  of  proceeding  in  Tranfcendental 
Philofophy,  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  ‘  Critic  of  Pure 
Reafon ’  itfelf.  But  I  endeavour  to  point  out  to  the 
reader  the  proper  llation  fooner  than  the  ‘  Critic’,  which 
in  the  beginning  confiders  the  Categories  merely  as  con¬ 
ceptions;  that  is,  as  predicates  of  objefts,  which  is  mere 
Dogmatifm,  and  does  not  unfold  them,  as  the  conftitutors 
of  the  objefts  themfelves,  till  theChapterentitled  Deduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Categories.  When  we  enquire  upon  what 
principle  we  apply  the  Categories,  which  are  not  concep¬ 
tions  derived  from  experience,  to  objefts  of  experience, 
it  mull  be  difficult  for  the  reader  of  the  ‘Critic’  to  uti- 
derftand  this  problem,  as  it  is  only  intelligible  to  thofe 
who  are  familiar  with  the  true  nature  of  the  Categories. 
My  objeft  is  immediately  to  introduce  the  reader  to  this 
llation.  Thefe  obfervations,  however,  will  not  I  hope  be 
conftrued  into  a  wifii  to  mailer  this  great  man  ;  for  nobody 
can  either  entertain  more  refpeft,  or  harbour  fentiments 
S  s  of 
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of  more  fincere  gratitude,  to  hitri  than  I ;  and  I  here  can¬ 
didly  acknowledge,  that  of  afl  human  productions,  I 
never  admired  any  fo  much  as  the  inimitable  works  of 
the  immortal  Kant.” 

The  value  and  importance  of  this  philofophy  has  even 
made  its  way  to  that  ancient  republic  of  letters,  Amfter- 
dam.  In  a  work  entitled  ‘  A  fuccind  Expofition  of  the  Cri¬ 
tic  of  Pure  Reafon J.  Kinker  affords  another  proof  of  the 
poffibility  of  comprehending  Tranfcendental  Philofophy. 
In  this  little  work  he  has  difplayed  great  ability  and 
found  judgment;  indeed  fome  of  his  explanations  are 
drawn  with  fo  mafterly  a  hand,  that  his  work,  which  is 
tranflated  into  French,  may  fafely  be  referred  to  as  a  fa¬ 
miliar  and  eafy  introduction  to  the  very  depths  of  this 
new  Philofophy.  He  fays,  “The  nature,  extent,  and 
limits,  of  knowledge,  problems  hitherto  undecided,  will 
be  found  to  be  folved  in  the  moll  fatisfaftory  manner  in 
the  Critical  Philofophy  of  Immanuel  Kant.  This  is  a  vaft 
and  profound  fyftem,  and  is  developed  with  the  greateft 
precifion  in  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  ;  in  which  work, 
this  extraordinary  genius  has  completely  analyzed  the 
Knowing  Faculty,  and,  in  tracing  it  to  its  primitive 
elements,  has  fhown  that  it  is  poffible  for  man  to  acquire 
certain  notions  (Categories),  notwithftanding  he  has 
determinate  limits  to  his  knowledge  in  the  economy  of 
his  prefent  exiftence.” 

Our  learned  Dutch  fcholar  has  feized  with  aftonifhing 
accuracy  the  new  Theory  of  Time  and  Space,  and  is  peculi¬ 
arly  happy  in  his  manner  of  defcribing  all  its  advantages; 
fo  that  the  meaneft  capacity  cannot  fail  to  follow  and 
admit  his  arguments.  He  ftates  that  “  Time  and  Space  do 
not  belong  to  the  objeCts  of  our  knowledge,  but  only  to 
our  Knowing  Faculty,  though  it  is  mod  true  that,  in  per¬ 
ceiving,  we  tranfmit  all  the  qualities  which  are  derived 
from  thefe  two  forms  of  our  Senfitive  Faculty  to  the  ob- 
jeCis  perceived  ;  iuch  as  Extenfion,  the  dimenfions  of 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  in  fine  divif  bility,  and  all 
the  fucceJJive  variations.  Thus  the  metal  receives  its 
form  from  the  mould  into  which  it  is  poured,  for  the 
mould  neceffarily  communicates  its  own  form  to  the 
matter,  without  being  on  that  account  confidered  as  a 
property  of  the  metal  it  receives.  So  that  perception  can 
only  occur  in  us,  as  modified  by  the  effential  and  inherent 
forms  of  our  Paffive  Faculty,  upon  which  depend  all  re- 
prefentation  of  objefts.  We  are,  in  fad!,  fo  organized, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  receive  any  impreffions  of  objedls, 
and  confequently  to  acquire  any  perception,  otherwife 
than  according  to  the  order  of  connexion  which  depends 
wholly  and  entirely  upon  thefe  primitive  and  effential 
forms  of  fenfe,  Time  and  Space.  But  thefe  perceptions 
can  teach  us  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  things  in  them¬ 
felves ;  they  can  only  inform  us  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  affe&ed  by  thefe  things.  But,  this  affedlion  being 
fubjedled  to  the  modifications  of  our  fenfes  and  our  un- 
derftanding,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  is  thus  tranfmitted 
to  us  can  be  nothing  but  phenomena  and  appearances  of 
objefts;  and  confequently  our  perceptions  do  not  indi¬ 
cate  what  the  objects  are  in  themfelves,  independently  of  our 
mind,  but  only  what  they  are  for  us,  and  that  form  alone 
under  which  they  can  appear  to  us.  So  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  is  the  only  one  poffible  for  us.  Not¬ 
withftanding  this  ftatement  is  undeniably  true,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  at  firft  it  appears  fomewhat  ftrange.  Accuf- 
tomed,  as  we  are,  from  infancy,  toconfider  the  phenomena 
as  fo  many  real  things,  it  is  only  by  an  effort,  and  even 
long  after  we  are  convinced  to  the  contrary,  that  we  can 
refolve  fully  to  fubfcribe  to  this  decifion  of  found  Reafon. 
As  fentient  beings,  we  are  fo  conftituted,  that  we  attribute 
that  to  theobjeds  in  theynfelves  which  is  only  a  modification 
cf  our  mode  of  perceiving.  When  we  fee  ourfelves  in  a 
glafs,  or  obferve  that  a  ftick  plunged  into  water  appears 
bent  at  the  furface  ;  in  thefe  cafes,  indeed,  we  are  not 
deceived,  becaufe  experience  has  taught  us  to  diftinguilh 
appearance  from  reality.  But,  as  our  fenfitive  faculty  is 
fo  conftituted  as  to  prefent  obje&s  to  us  under  a  form 
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which  properly  belongs  to  the  faculty  itfelf,  experience 
cannot  explain  this  illufion  ;  for  it  is  experience  itfelf, 
which  forms  the  illufion,  furniffiing  perceptions  which 
the  underftanding  takes  as  if  they  were  really  objective ; 
that  is,  as  if  they  exhibited  to  us  in  experience  the  real 
e (fence  of  things,  and  not  their  phenomena  as  conftituted 
by  our  peculiar  organization.  It  is  Reafon  alone  which 
teaches  us  that,  as  all  our  perceptions  derive  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  their  exiftence  from  the  forms  of  our  Senfitive  Fa¬ 
culty,  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  have  objedive  validity  ; 
and  that  all  the  validity  they  poffefs  mult  be  merely  fub- 
jedive,  that  is,  depending  entirely  upon  the  ftate  of  the 
J'ubjed,  or  thinking  being,  and  upon  thofe  mental  forms  on 
which  the  poffibility  of  experience  itfelf  depends.  From 
our  manner  of  being  affected,  therefore,  refult  phenomena, 
that  is,  appearances  of  things,  but  not  things  independent 
of  the  mind;  of  which  w’e  abfolutely  know  nothing,  and 
can  form  no  conception  whatever.  Suppofe,  for  inftance, 
we  endeavoured  by  means  of  abftraftion  to  penetrate  to 
the  very  effence  of  the  things  in  themfelves  by  reafoning  in 
the  following  manner:  ‘By  abftrafting  from  the  matter 
of  a  perception,  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  its  pure  and 
primitive  form;  it  then  follows,  if  we  abftraCt  firft  of  all 
the  form,  there  remains  that  part  of  the  perception  only 
which  belongs  wholly  to  the  objeCl,  or  the  matter.'  Not¬ 
withftanding  this  reafoning,  we  have  not  advanced  the 
leaft  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  things  in  themfelves. 
For,  befides  that  it  is  eafy  to  lhow  the  abfurdity  of  this 
argument,  which  enquires  what  remains  of  the  contents 
of  a  perception  when  we  abftraft  the  forms  by  which  alone 
they  can  occur  in  our  thoughts?  of  what  advantage,  to 
us,  who  can  only  perceive  in  Time  and  Space,  are  things 
which  neither  exift  in  Space  nor  Time  ?  The  poffibility 
even  of  fuch  a  mode  of  exiftence  is  inconceivable.  Confe¬ 
quently  a  knowledge  of  the  things  in  themfelves  is  quite 
impoffible,  and  the  only  knowledge  we  can  acquire  is  that 
of  the  phenomena  in  Time  and  Space.  Time  and  Space, 
therefore,  are  not  attributes  of  the  things  in  themfelves 
independent  of  our  Knowing  Faculty,  but  limply  the 
forms  with  which  our  Knowing  Faculty  clothes  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  the  only  ones  by  which  they  can  become 
known  to  us.  It  is  the  phenomena  alone  which  have  a 
real  exiftence  for  us;  they  are  the  only  objeCls  of  which 
we  can  have  any  experience,  and  about  which  we  are 
permitted  to  occupy  ourfelves,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of 
our  Knowing  Faculty,  at  leaft  in  the  economy  of  our  pre¬ 
fent  exiftence.”  What  a  confirmation  is  here  offered  of 
the  new  Theory  of  Time  and  Space,  as  well  as  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  force  of  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  for.rce  of  pure 
Reafon  ! 

Holland  has  alfo  produced  other  inftances  of  the  com- 
prehenfibility  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason.  The 
learned  Van  Hemert  has  publifhed  a  work  in  four  vo¬ 
lumes  on  Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  entitled,  Beginfels 
der  Kantiaanifche  Wyfgeerte,  which  proves 'that  a  native 
of  that  phlegmatic  country  could  perfe&ly  feize  and  tho¬ 
roughly  comprehend  the  labours  of  the  Philofopher  of 
Kbnigfberg.  But  what  is  even  ftill  more  honourable  to 
this  excellent  character  is,  that  he  has  ellablifhed  a  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  receiving  contributions 
from  the  learned  on  the  fubjefl  of  this  fublime  philofophy; 
thus  endeavouring  to  promulgate  it  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

We  mull  not,  however,  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  deluded 
into  a  belief  that  the  endowments  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart 
are  to  be  confidered  as  the  ftandard  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  Britain.  However  ably  this  elegant  writer  may 
have  filled  the  metaphyfical  chair  in  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  ftill,  on  relinquifhing  that  honourable  office, 
he  declares  his  utter  inability  to  unriddle  the  meaning  of 
the  author  of  the  Critic.  Whoever,  therefore,  adopts 
this  writer  for  his  leading  ftar,  may  imagine  that,  in  fleer¬ 
ing  through  the  vaft  fea  of  Kant’s  difcoveries,  he  is  not 
only  bound  to  an  unknown  port,  but  to  one  that  a6lu- 
ally  does  not  exift.  Enlightened  Edinburgh  happily  af¬ 
ford  s 
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fords  an  inftance  to  eftablifti  the  fad,  that  the  works  of 
this  true  Father  of  Philofophy  are  capable  of  being  fully 
comprehended  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  this  proof 
of  their  intelligibility  is  embodied  in.  the  very  fame  work 
that  is  embelliflied  with  Mr.  Stewart’s  elaborate  Diflerta- 
tion  :  “  My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me.” 

On  referring  to  the  article  Kant  in  the  fupplemental 
Volume  V.  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  the  folution 
of  Mr.  Stewart’s  difficulty  will  be  found  to  be  fully  ac- 
compliftied  in  a  ftriking  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the 
labours  of  this  great  metaphyfician  ;  fo  that  Scotland  her- 
felf  contains  a  living  refutation  of  the  pofition  efpoufed 
by  the  ex-profeflor.  This  article  is  the  produdion  of 
John  Colquhoun,  F.  R.S.  E.  an  advocate  at  Edinburgh. 
So  much  for  Scotland.  In  turning  our  attention  to  South 
Britain,  to  difcover  what  (hare  of  merit  is  due  to  her  for 
the  efforts  ihe  has  made  not  only  to  comprehend  but  ac¬ 
tually  'to  promulgate  this  falutary  philofophy,  we  find  in 
the  year  1797,  in  the  fupplementary  number  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  a  dilfertation  on  the  “  Origin  of  the 
Idea  of  a  Caufe  diftindly  proving  our  want  of  a  true 
philofophy  of  the  mind,  and  urging  the  neceffity  of  a 
candid  examination  of  the  fyftem  of  Kant.  This  diflerta- 
tion  is  figned  H.  Richter.  In  1814,  The  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle  laudably  devoted  its  columns  to  the  diflemination 
of  metaphyfical  knowledge.  It  was  at  the  period  when 
the  admirable  account  of  German  literature  and  of  Kant’s 
metaphyfics,  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
entitled  “  Germany,”  occupied  the  public  mind.  The 
intereft  which  this  work  created,  cau fed  feveral  letters  on 
abftrufe  fubjeds  to  appear  in  the  public  prints.  On  the 
12th  of  March  in  that  year  the  following  very  excellent 
and  concife  account  of  Kant’s  Philofophy  appeared  in 
the  above  Journal. 

“  The  eloquence  of  Madame  de  Stael’s  very  fplendid 
defcription  of  Intelledual  Germany,  cannot  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fenfible  effed  upon  the  literary  part  of  the  Britiffi 
public.  Already  the  appearance  in  your  columns  of  fo 
obfolete  a  charader  as  an  English  Metaphysician  may 
be  attributed  to  this  powerful  charm.  The  letters  thus 
figned  appear  to  me  to  fpring  from  a  mind  open  to  truth, 
and  pofleffing  powers  admirably  qualified  for  its  attain¬ 
ment  and  diflemination.  The  candour  with  which  the 
writer  admits  excellence  in  the  great  German  philofopher, 
who  is,  indeed,  the  intelledual  foul  that  is  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  the  long  infancy  of  the  world,  does  him  the 
higheft  honour,  efpecially  as  his  means  of  knowing  that 
excellence  appear  to  be  very  limited.  It  is  to  point  him 
to  a  better  fource  of  information,  and  to  caution  your 
readers  that  fome  better  information  is  requifite,  that  I 
venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  ffiort  obfervations  on 
this  fubjed. 

“  It  has  unfortunately  happened  that  many  perfons  have 
written  about  this  new  philofophy,  who,  in  fpite  of  the 
beft  intentions,  have  never  caught  a  glimpfe  of  its  true  fpi- 
rit.  They  have  played,  logically,  on  the  furface  with  the 
mere  form  of  knowledge;  not  perceiving  that  Kant  had 
dug  into  the  mine  below,  and  was  exploring  the  matter 
of  which  it  confifts  !  Thefe  mere  logicians  could  not, 
therefore,  follow  him  in  his  difcovery  of  an  original  and 
confitutive  ufe  of  underfunding,  whofe  exiftence  had  never 
before  been  furmiled;  but  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  give  an 
intelligible  nature  to  the  objeds  of  knowledge,  that  is,  to 
conftitute  them  fuch,  before  any  confcioufnefs  or  logical 
claffification  can  take  place.  Kant  is,  therefore,  an  idealift , 
but  he  is  totally  free  from  the  old  abfurdity  of  attribu¬ 
ting  to  the  Mind  the  creation  of  matter.  He  proves,  that 
in  acquiring  objeds  of  knowledge  w'e  are  both  paffive  and 
adive.  After  having  acquired  them,  it  is  certainly  in  our 
own  choice,  either  to  examine  what  Ihare  the  Mind  has 
had  in  their  original  produdion,  or  to  take  them  as 
they  appear,,  without  the  trouble  of  fo  abftrufe  an  en¬ 
quiry. 

“  Doubtlefs,  the  things  by  which  I  am  furrounded  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  as  extended  and  figured  bodies,  and  I  may  reft 


content  with  this  appearance;  but  am  I,  therefore,  war¬ 
ranted  to  go  beyond  the  appearance,  and,  by  a  philofo- 
phical  juggle,  to  conclude,  that  they  are  extended  and 
figured  bodies  in  tliemj elves  independent  of  my  mind! 

“The  Passive  Faculty  of  Sense,  according  to 
Kant,  receives  the  rude  matter  merely,  upon  which  the 
underftanding,  thus  ftimulated,  neceffarily  re-ads,  giving 
it  all  its  form  and  unity,  and  thus  adually  conftituting 
what  are  called  objeds  of  fenfe.  This  Paffive  Faculty  it- 
felf,  he  maintains,  is  not  without  its  peculiar  and  fixed 
modes,  which  limit  its  capacity  for  receiving.  It  can  re¬ 
ceive  only  a  variety  of  parts,  but  this  in  a  two-fold  way: 
it  receives  parts  either  co-exifent  or  fucce  five  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
however  harffily  it  may  found,  Time  and  Space  them- 
felves  are  merely  the  modes  of  our  Senfitive  Faculty,  and 
are  (tamped  by  11s  upon  all  the  things  that  we  behold. 
This  is  the  true  reafon  why  human  knowledge  is  reftrid- 
ed,  as  we  find  it  to  be,  to  objeds  in  Time  and  Space,  and 
that  all  beyond  thofe  bounds  is  unintelligible.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Metaphysician  will  no  doubt  acknowledge  that 
this  bold  ftatement  is  not  defedive,  either  in  fimplicity, 
clearnefs,  or  force  ;  he  will  fay,  perhaps,  All  this  may  be 
very  true,  but  the  proof  may  alfo  be  required,  and  it  is 
not  given.  What  proof  (hall  I  give  to  the  geometrician 
that  a  line  can  be  conceived  from  the  point  A  to  the 
point  B  ? 

“  When  I  aflert,  of  all  future  experience,  that  every 
objed  of  human  knowledge  muft  neceffarily  occupy  time 
or  fpace,  does  any  man  ferioufly  demand  a  proof  of  this 
felf-evident  propofition  ?  And,  if  one  who  had  never  re- 
fleded  upon  the  nature  of  the  mind,  or,  which  is  worfe, 
who  was  moving  in  the  vaft  circle  of  metaphyfical  errors, 
now  happily  accompliffied  and  clofed  in  for  ever,  ffiould 
be  furprifed  to  hear  that  Time  and  Space  are  intrinfic  and 
effential  qualifications  of  the  Experiencing  Faculty  itfelf, 
fuch  a  man  could  only  be  told  that  there  are  Axioms  in 
this  negleded  and  defpifed  fcience  of  metaphyfics.  It  is 
upon  fuch  Axioms  that  the  Arch  of  Tranfcendental  Phi¬ 
lofophy  refts. 

“  This  account  of  the  Faculty  of  Sense  is  the  Rock 
upon  which  the  whole  of  Kant’s  fyftem  (lands;  and  its 
proof  is  a  very  fimple  one,  namely,  the  utter  impoffibility  of 
conceiving  a  Senfitive  Faculty  in  any  other  way.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  as  apodidically  certain  as  that  the  radii  of  a  circle  are 
all  equal. 

“Still,  however,  every  thing  would  be  dark  and  form- 
lefs  in  this  vaft  theatre  of  knowledge,  thrown  open  by  the 
paffive  nature  of  man  ;  all  would  be  diffufed  and  diffipated 
in  an  infinite  expansion,  were  there  not  fome  reftridive 
and  conneding  power  to  fettle  the  outlines  and  the  boun¬ 
daries  that  muft  convert  the  (hapelefs  mafs  of  fenfation 
into  a  world  of  intelligible  and  diftind  objeds.  This  is 
done  by  the  Understanding,  which  Kant  found,  upon 
diffedion,  to  confift  of  twelve  conneding  ads.  Thefe  ads 
are,  indeed,  the  intelled  itfelf,  concerning  which  the  Eng- 
li(h  Metaphyfician  very  juftly  demands  a  ftrid  account. 

“  What  Kant  terms  original  notions,  or  notions  h  priori ,  are 
merely  the  conceptions  which  we  form  toourfelves  ot  thefe 
ads,  after  having  originally  performed  the  ads  them- 
felves ;  and  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  puerile  fancy  of  innate  ideas.  Nine  of  thefe  intellec¬ 
tual  ads  are  originally  conftitutive ;  that  is  to  fay,  any 
affedion  to  which  our  paffive  nature  is  fubjed,  muft,  in 
order  to  become  an  objed  of  human  knowledge,  fubmit 
itfelf  to  the  invariable  laws  of  the  human  mind.  Firft,  it 
muft  fubmit  to  the  preparatory  forms  of  Sense,  and  fill  up 
Space  or  Time,  and  then  to  thefe  conneding  powers  of  the 
Understanding.  Thus,  the  fun,  while.it  (trikes  my 
fight,  deigns  to  become  expanded  in  the  void  of  my  fenfi- 
tive  faculty,  as  a  variety  of  parts  co-exifent:  I  admit  it 
into  fpace,  and  it  becomes  a  fenfation.  I  next  proceed  to 
give  it  an  intelligible  nature,  I  affign  to  this  fenfation  a 
quantity;  I  conned  its  parts  either  as  one,  many,  or  all. 

I  give  it  reality  (a  being  in  time)  ;  I  negate  it,  I  (urround 
it  by  negations  ;  and  it  is  thus  a  limited,  and  fo  far  an 

intelligible, 
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intelligible,  being.  I  alfo  impofe  upon  this  fenfation  three 
kinds  of  Relation  ;  I  bind  it  as  a  tranfitory  accident  in  time 
to  afubfidnce,  or  permanent  in  fpace ;  I  conneft  it  with 
other  realities  by  the  mental  chain  of  canfe  and  effeCl;  and 
I  conftitute  it  a  part  of  a  whole  by  the  connefting  power 
of  aftion  and  re-aftion  ;  thereby  making  the  objects  of 
nature  determine  each  other’s  place  in  fpace.  Thus  the 
fun,  fo  far  as  it  is  a  fenlible  and  intelligible  objeft,  is  ori¬ 
ginally  generated  and  conftituted  by  the  mind.  To  us, 
then,  it  is  a  mere  phenomenon,  and  what  we  fee  is  not  a 
thing  initfelf ;  for  of  things  in  themfelves,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  limitation  prel'cribed  to  them  by  our  reftrifted 
faculties,  we  abfolutelv  know  nothing. 

“  Thus  is  the  vanity  of  human  wifdom  for  ever  hum¬ 
bled,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  awful  fublimity  of  our  na¬ 
ture  mud  awaken  a  high  interell  in  the  final  deltiny  of  a 
being-poflefled  of  fo  noble  a  faculty  as  the  Human  Under- 
itanding. 

“  I  beg  to  allure  the  Englilh  Metaphyfician,  that  the 
procedure  here  attempted  to  be  fhortly  defcribed,  is  no 
hypothefis  arbitrarily  affumed,  but  a  fad  of  internal  expe¬ 
rience,  clearly  exhibited  and  firmly  eftablilhed  in  Kant’s 
Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,  ( Critik  der  reinen  Vernunft. ) 

“  It  is,  indeed,  fomewhat  mortifying,  that  the  labours 
of  fo  great  and  patient  a  philofopher  as  Kant  Ihould  (fill 
continue  to  be  eftimated  by  a  few  imperfect  extrafls  and 
feraps,  fuch  as  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Willich’s  deferip- 
tive  catalogue  of  Kant’s  numerous  works.  I  would  ear- 
neftly  recommend  to  your  ingenious  correfpondent  a  very 
animated  treatife,  by  a  warm  admirer  of  Kant,  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Londinensis:  it  has,  I  am  happy  to 
confefs,  given  me  much  light  on  this  fubjeft,  and  is  by 
no  means  a  fuperficial,  borrowed,  performance,  but  the 
work  of  a  truly  original  and' philofophical  mind.  I  will 
even  venture  to  add,  from  the  firmed:  conviftion,  that 
this  Englijh  Ejfay  would  be  of  the  nigheft  fervice  to  many 
readers  of  Kant’s  own  works,  who,  being  unfortunately 
occupied  in  judging  the  parts,  have  fuffered  the  aim  and 
intention  of  the  whole  to  efcape  them.  The  clear  and  per- 
fpicuous  view  this  treatife  affords  of  the  ultimate  ten¬ 
dency  of  Kant’s  fyftem,  and  the  enthufiaftic  and  noble 
defeription  of  the  morality  to  which  it  leads,  cannot  but 
acquire  the  author  the  refpeft  and  love  of  all  good  men. 
The  Englilh  reader  may  alfo  refer  with  great  advantage 
to  a  treatife  by  F.  A.  Nitfch,  a  learned  and  excellent  man, 
who  nearly  twenty  years  ago  folicited  in  vain  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Britilli  public  to  this  new  philofophy.  Of  the 
German  works,  none,  perhaps,  exhibits  fo  minutely,  and 
with  fuch  aftonifning  accuracy  and  clearnefs,  the  entire 
foundation  of  Kant’s  fyllem,  as  that  entitled,  A  new 
Theory  of  Human  Reprefentations  ;  (Vet fuch  einer  neuen 
Theorie  des  Menfchlichen  Vor/lelliongs  vermogens,  von  Karl 
I.eonhard  R<  inhold,  1795.) 

“  Should  you,  fir,  favour  me  by  the  infertion  of  this, 
it  is  my  intention  to  fend  you  one  letter  more,  in  as  fhort 
a  compafs  as  poffible,  ill u (trative  of  the  Faculty  of  Rea¬ 
son,  both  J'peculative  and  prudical ;  in  which  I  hope  to 
fhow  that  Morals  and  Religious  Faith  have  at  length 
found  a  fan  flu  ary  in  the  Human  Mind,  from  whence  the 
I'ceptic  dare  no  more  raife  a  hand  to  difplace  them.  I  am, 
fir,  your  very  obedient  fervant, 

A  Friend  to  true  Metaphysics.” 

This  perfpicuousand  highly-valuable  account  of  Tranf- 
cendental  Philofophy  fhows  that  its  anonymous  author 
entered  fully  into  the  minutiae  of  this  wonderful  difeo- 
very,  and  felt  in  the  highelt  degree  the  importance  of  its 
application  to  Religion  and  Morality.  It  affords  me 
great  fatisfaflion  to  give  to  the  world  the  name  of  this 
“  Friend  to  true  Metaphyfics  5”  to  claim  him  as 
my  own  earlieft  and  molt  valued  friend  ;  and  to  ftate 
that  it  was  Mr.  Henry  Richter,  who  firft  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  the  notice  of  my  late  ever-to-be-revered 
mailer  Profeffor  Nitfch.  On  a  former  occafion  I  adverted 
to  our  having  attended  the  leflures  of  that  immediate 
difciple  of  the  founder  of  true  Philofophy,  profecuting 
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our  ftudies  with  united  zeal;  and  that,  in  all  my  literary- 
attempts  for  the  promulgation  of  this  Philofophy,  I  had 
been  powerfully  feconded  by  his  conftant  and  indefatiga¬ 
ble  aid.  This  perfevering  Friend  to  True  Metaphyfics  in 
the  year  1817  gave  a  luminous  and  fatisfaftory  account  of 
Kant’s  Philofophy  in  a  very  original  and  interefting  work, 
entitled,  “  Day  Light,  a  recent  difeovery  in  the  Art  of 
Painting  ;  with  Hints  on  the  Philofophy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  on  that  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  firft  diffefled  by  Ema¬ 
nuel  Kant.  Pub.  R.  Ackerman.”  In  that  fpirited  little 
fatire,  which  abounds  with  originality,  our  author  fays; 
“Time  and  Space,  which  have  puzzled  the  philofophic 
world  fo  long,  are  merely  the  modes  of  our  sensitive 
faculty,  and  are  ftamped  by  us  upon  all  the  things  that 
we  perceive.  I  maintain  further,  that  this  pofition  is  fo 
felf-evident,  that  it  is  utterly  impoffible  to  conceive  a  Senfi- 
tive  Faculty  in  any  other  way;  and  that  this  is  the  true 
reafon  why  human  knowledge  is  reftrifled,  as  we  find  it 
to  be,  and  are  indeed  confcious  it  ever  muft  be,  to  oh- 
jeds  in  Time  and  Space;  and  that  all  beyond  thofe 
bounds  is  unintelligible.'"  In  another  part  of  this  ani¬ 
mated  performance,  page  16.  note  (4.)  which  contains  a 
rapid  but  very  ftriking  and  original  view  of  the  Theory 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  our  lively  author  fays  ;  “  Denner 
thought,  and  I  am  afraid  even  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  is  of 
the  fame  opinion,  but  of  this  I  will  not  fpeak  pofitively, 
that  every  man’s  nofe  has  a  precife  and  particular  form  of 
its  own,  not  at  all  affefled  by  the  fpeflator  who  looks  at  it; 
and  that,  to  imitate  a  nofe  rightly,  we  muft  give  to  our 
copy  this  exafl  form,  and  no  other.  Poor  Denner!  what 
were  his  fpeflacles  and  magnifying  glafles  in  comparifon 
with  the  microfcopes  to  which  our  elegant  hijlorian  of 
philofophy  may  have  had  recourfe  !  And  yet  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  all  the  opticians  in  London  have  enabled  Mr.  D. 
Stewart  toafeertain  the  abfolute  and  ultimate  form  of  any 
nofe  upon  earth  ;  and  it  may  after  all  appear,  that  both 
the  painter  and  the  philofopher  have  fpent  their  lives  in 
the  purfuit  of  a  phantom  ;  and  that  the  objefts  of  Nature 
have  really  in  themfelves  no  fuch  form  as  we  attribute 
to  them  ;  in  fa  ft,  that  sensible  objects  are  known  to 
us  only  as  they  exijl  in  the  mind  and  to  the  mind,  beyond 
whofe  boundaries  the  mod  powerful  microfcope  would 
vainly  attempt  to  penetrate.  It  is  delightful  to  fee  Phi¬ 
lofophy,  finding  at  its  own  abfurdities,  come  back  again 
and  Ihake  hands  with  Common  Senfe.  This  excellent, 
though  humble,  faculty,  is  ftrengthened  and  confirmed  by 
fuch  encouragement,  and  willingly  throws  away  the  fpec- 
tacles  which  have  incommoded  it  to  no  purpofe.”  In 
p.  62  he  continues  thus  ;  “  Of  things  which  are  unique 
(fuch  as  matter,  mind,  space,  time),”  fays  Mr.  Du¬ 
gald  Stewart,  “  no  clarification  is  pradicable.  Indeed,  to 
fpeak  of  claftifying  what  has  nothing  in  common  with  any 
thing  elf e,  is  a  contradiftion  in  terms.”  He  indeed  ac¬ 
knowledges  himfelf  to  be  precifely  in  the  fame  ftate  with 
St.  Augustine  and  Locke.  “  Don’t  afk  us,”  fay  thefe 
three  gentlemen,  “  what  Time  is,  and  we  know  very  well; 
but,  Ji  quis  interroget,  if  you  alk  us,  we  know  nothing 
about  the  matter.”  I  will  not,  therefore,  put  this  ftupi- 
fying  queftion  to  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  but  fupply  him 
with  the  anfwer  to  it,  furnilhed  by  the  Kantefian  fyftem. 

“Time  and  Space  are  Elements  of  the  Human  Mind  ; 
the  mode  of  being  of  ail  that  can  be  perceived  by  the 
Senfes.  In  other  words,  the  general  form  of  the  Senfitive 
Faculty  is,  a  variety  of  parts  in  conneftion  ;  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds : 


Parts  co-exifting,  Parts  fucceftive, 

or  SPACE.  or  TIME. 

Thefe  are  both  branches  of  the  Senfitive  or  Paflive  Fa¬ 
culty,  and  they  have  this  in  common  ;  they  are  both 
modes  of  receiving  a  variety  of  fenfible  parts. 

“  Does  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  really  confider  thefe  two 
puzzling  things,  or  rather  thefe  nothings — thefe  empty 
receptacles  for  things — thefe  two  extenfions — thefe  in  ft  7 
2  nitiesj 
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mties,  which  are  both  homogeneal,  both  continuous, 
both  infinitely  divifibte,  as  having  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  ? 

“  I  (hould  be  forry  to  miftake  any  ftatement  of  this 
eloquent  writer ;  but  there  is,  I  think,  one  unequivocal 
affertion  in  his  works,  namely,  that  fpace  exifts  out  of  the 
mind.  Has  he  been  there  to  make  the  difcovery  ?  The 
mind,  alfo,  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  terms  unique.  This  is 
the  great  Si  qnis  interroget. 

“  All  Philofophy  of  the  Mind  confifts  in  Conscious¬ 
ness,  which  is  a  refleflive,  that  is  to  fay,  a philofophical,  a£l. 
When  I  look  at  a  ftatue,  an  afl  of  confcioufnefs  immedi¬ 
ately  paffes  in  my  mind,  in  the  reflection,  ‘  I  perceive  this 
Statue.’  That  this  reflection  does  pafs  admits  of  no 
proof.  But,  cry  the  Dogmatifts,  the  Spiritualills,  the  Ma- 
terialifts,  the  Idealifts,  the  Sceptics,  with  one  voice, 

‘  What  is  this  I  of  which  you  fpeak  ?’  Gentlemen,  you 
have  been  endeavouring,  for  two  thoufand  years  at  lead, 
to  find  an  aufwer  to  this  and  other  ftrange  queftions,  and 
you  are  ftill  j uft  as  far  off  as  you  were  at  firft.  Are  you 
quite  fure  that  thefe  queftions  have  aconfiftent  and  intel¬ 
ligible  meaning  ?  The  mere  thinking  faculty  of  man 
forms  chimeras  without  end;  Knowledge  is  quite  ano¬ 
ther  affair,  and  is  bound  down  to  drifter  laws.  Are  you 
fure,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  a  Centaur  you  are  hunting 
after?  If  it  be,  this  may  partly  account  for  the  length  of 
the  chafe.  Perhaps  you  are  enquiring  about  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  a  J'quare  circle  ?  This  I,  of  which  you  admit  that 
you  are  confciousfi  what  do  you  wifli  to  know  about  it  ? 
That  it  is  a  neceffary  part  of  all  human  knowledge;  will 
that  fatisfy  you  ?  That  it  is  the  subject  to  which  every 
aft  of  knowledge  is  referred;  is  that  enough?  No,  give  it  to 
us  as  an  objebl  of  knowledge,  not  only  as  a  knowing  but  as 
a  known  thing.  Alas!  who  fiiall  catch  this  Centaur? 
But  fuppofe  this  I  were  exhibited  to  you  as  an  object 
by  the  faculty  of  human  knowledge;  would  you  be  then 
content  ?  No;  it  mult  not  be  tampered  with  and  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  forms  of  human  knowledge  ;  let  us  know  it  in 
its  own  abfolute  and  unknown  ftate.  Alas !  who  (hall  de- 
fcribe  for  us  this  Square  Circle  ? 

“  Kant  deteCled  the  abfurdity  of  thefe  feemingly-im- 
portant  queftions  of  the  logician,  which,  in  truth,  a(k 
about  nothing.  He  faw  that  the  matter  which  fliould  have 
been  inquired  into  had  never  once  been  touched  upon; 
namely,  Consciousness  itfelf  through  all  its  ramifica¬ 
tions.  Here  he  found  a  firm  footing  :  for  the  reflec¬ 
tive  acts  of  the  mind  contain  within  themfelves  their 
own  explanation  and  their  own  proof ;  they  require  but 
to  be  diffefted  and  developed  ;  and  this  it  is  their  own 
natural  office  to  perform. 

“  The  above  account  of  the  faculty  of  the  Sense  is  ob¬ 
tained  (imply  by  analyzing  the  Confcioufnefs  of  Senjation 
itfelf.  He  who  makes  the  refleClion,  I  perceive  this  Jlatue, 
the  objeCf  of  further  reflection,  taking  care  not  to  wander 
out  of  it  among  the  phantoms  of  (peculation  in  the  idle 
play  of  logical  nypothefis,  will  find  this  Ample  aCt  of  the 
mind  much  richer  in  its  contents  than  he  has  probably 
been  accultomed  to  imagine. 

“  The  judicious  reader  will  be  aware  of  the  danger  of 
fuftering  his  attention  to  be  occupied  by  mere  verbal  cri- 
ticifms  ;  he  will  be  fenfible  that  a  writer  who  attempts  to 
convey  an  entirely  new  thought  (fuch  as  that  of  the  Form 
of  the  Sensitive  Faculty  certainly  is,)  cannot  ex¬ 
prefs  himfelf  by  adopting  rigidly  the  received  and  fami¬ 
liar  ufe  of  words.  Such  a  reader  will  be  cautious,  there¬ 
fore,  not  to  deceive  himfelf  by  attempting  to  refute ,  till 
he  is  quite  certain  that  he  underftands.  He  will  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  exprefs  a  new  thought  not  merely 
with  accuracy,  but  fo  as  to  convey  it  concifely  and  at  once 
without  the  danger  of  mifconception. 

“  I  admit,  that  to  profit  by  this  caution  in  the  prefent 
inftance  is  not  eafy;  and  the  difficulty  arifes  from  two 
caufes :  firft,  the  opinions  already  rooted  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  together  with  the  vocabulary  eftabliffied  upon 
them  ;  and  fecondiy,  (hould  he  have  the  candour  and  the 
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ftrength  of  mind  to  lay  thefe  obftacles  entirely  out  of  his 
way,  there  remains  ftill  a  greater  difficulty,  which  he 
whofe  objeft  is  merely  to  arrive  at  a fpeedy  conclufion,  that 
he  may  rid  himfelf  of  the  trouble  of  the  inveftigation,  will 
certainly  not  undertake  to  conquer.  This  difficulty  lies 
in  the  drift  and  clofe  connexion  which  all  the  Faculties 
of  the  Mind  (land  in  with  one  another. 

“  The  Form  of  the  Sensitive  Faculty,  for  inftance, 
can  never  be  conceived  but  by  the  Understanding  act¬ 
ing  upon  it.  And  hence  it  arifes,  that  any  word  ufed  to 
exprefs  a  quality  of  Senfe,  mud  alfo  exprefs  fome  property 
of  the  Intellefl.  The  firft  requisite,  therefore,  is  clearly 
to  diftinguifti  the  two  things,  Sense  and  Understanding, 
before  we  pretend  to  correft  the  language  of  any  writer 
who  treats  of  them.  ‘  Accuracy  of  language,’  faid  an 
obfolete  philofopher  of  our  own  day,  ‘  is  a  neceffary  pre- 
re'quifite  to  accuracy  of  thought.’  Yet  the  ;whimfical 
practice  of  chriftening  the  child  before  it  is  born,  will  not, 
I  fliould  hope,  be  now  very  generally  revived. 

“Thefe  Faculties  mull  both  be  known  in  their  general 
charafter  before  any  clear  c-r  particular  knowledge  can  be 
acquired  of  either;  and  the  fame  thing' occurs  in  diftin- 
guifliing  between  Understanding  and  Reason.  Many 
efforts,  therefore,  and  a  mod  comprehenfive  view  of  the 
Mind,  are  requifite  in  order  that  its  parts  may  be  clearly 
diftinguiflied  :  and  yet  this  fcience  is  really  in  itfelf  the 
mod  Ample  thing  in  the  world. 

“  It  will  appear  that  I  have  here  confined  myfelf  ftrictly 
to  one  (ingle  point.  My  whole  view  has  been  to  bring 
the  fubjeft  fairly  into  difcuffion  ;  the  hafty  criticifms  hi¬ 
therto  publiftied  in  this  country  having,  in  faft,  never 
once  come  into  contabl  with  the  Kantelian  Theory.  I 
have  endeavoured  merely  to  render  one  fingle  pofition  of 
this  fyftem,  that  refpefting  the  Senfitive  Faculty,  diflinCt : 
the  following  hints  may  perhaps  tend  to  elucidate  it. 

“  To  perceive  (by  the  Senfitive  Faculty),  and  to 
perceive  in  Time  and  Space,  are  expreffions  ltriftly 
equivalent.  The  latter  is  implied  in  the  former  ;  for  to 
perceive,  without  perceiving  in  Time  and  Space,  has  no 
meaning  :  and  this  is  really  the  cafe  with  the  word  Per¬ 
ception,  as  commonly  ufed  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  expreffes  a 
faft  of  which  we  are  confcious,  but  which  we  have  not 
analyzed  fo  as  to  attach  to  it  any  precife  meaning.  We 
fay,  for  inftance,  ‘  I  perceive  this  Statue,  but  in  (o  doing 
1  do  not  contribute  any  thing  to  the  phenomenon  before  me : 
I  give  to  it  neither  its  extenfion  nor  its  colour,  neither 
variety  nor  conneftion,  neither  matter  nor  form  :  yet  I 
own  I  am  in  fome  way  neceffary  to  the  prefence  of  this 
phenomenon,  fo  far  as  I  perceive  it;  that  is,  I  do  fome- 
thing  towards  it  which  I  call  perceiving :  but  what  this 
may  be  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  idea.  In  fa  ft,  Perception, 
wdien  I  attempt  to  examine  it,  feems  to  have  no  meaning.’ 
On  the  prefumed  ground,  namely,  that  in  perceiving  I 
contribute  nothing  to  the  phenomenon  perceived,  it  may  in¬ 
deed  well  appear,  that  the  perceiving  aft  has  no  meaning, 
for  I  here  prefuppofe  that  this  a£t  produces  no  effebl ; 
which  is,  however,  diffidently  abfurd  ! 

“  If  I  take  theoppofite  ground,  and  admit  that  in  per¬ 
ceiving  /  really  contribute J'omething  to  the  phenomenon  per¬ 
ceived,  it  will  follow’,  that  l  mud  either  give  the  matter  or 
the  form  to  it;  if  I  do  not  create  the  colour  of  which  the 
fenfation  confifts,  I  muftat  lead  give  the  extenfion,  which 
is  the  mode  of  its  being.  He  who  refufes  to  admit  this, 
mud  be  content  to  return  to  the  primitive  (late  of  a fecure 
ignorance,  and  lay  afide  the  Philofophy  of  the  Mind  alto¬ 
gether. 

“  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  extremity 
of  the  clue,  which  whoever  has  a  touch  diffidently  deli¬ 
cate  may  ufe  as  a  fure  guide  on  the  narrow  fummit  of 
thatcaufeway  which  extends  its  rocky  though  unfathom¬ 
able  bafe  through  the  obfcure  depths  of  metaphyfics.” 

In  Note  9,  he  adds,  “  ‘  Que  l’homme  rede  done  dans 
1’etroite  loge  que  fon  Createur  lui  a  donnfe.’  Villers's 
Philofophie  de  Kant. — That  man  (hould  confine  himfelf  to 
the  limits  appointed  him  by  his  Creator,  that  he  fliould 
T  t  fet 
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fe t  fuch  bounds  to  his  fpeculations  as  accord  with  the  ex- 
tent  and  nature  of  his  faculties,  is  moil  excellent  advice  ; 
it  is  extremely  common  too.  But  will  any  lady  or  gentle¬ 
man  have  the  goodnefs  to  mark  out  diftinCtly  what  thefe 
boundaries  are  ?  Shall  we  enquire  of  the  untutored  and  il¬ 
literate  ?  or  will  Plato  or  Ariftotle,  or  Locke,  or  Newton, 
or  Hume,  undertake  to  teach  us  thefe  limits  of  Human 
Underftanding,  which  it  is  fo  very  defirable  that  we  fliould 
know  ?  On  this  fubjeCl  I  would  recommend  the  perufal  of 
the  eloquent  and  perfpicuous  w-ork  of  Mr.  C.  Villers, 
which  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  fotne  future  period,  un¬ 
dergo  a  more  rational  fpecies  of  criticifm  than  it  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  favoured  with.  The  curious  reader  may  alfo 
refer  to  the  article  £  Metaphysics  reduced  to  a  complete 
and  permanent  Science,’  in  the  Encyclopedia  Londinenfis 

The  preceding  extracts  muft  fatisfaCtorily  allure  the 
reader  that  their  author  has  fully  folved  Mr.  Dugald  Ste¬ 
warts  infurmountable  difficulty, and  completely  unravelled 
the  meaning  of  the  “Critic  of  Pure  Reason.” 

For  my  own  part,  the  momentous  revolution  effected 
by  the  incomparable  labours  of  Immanuel  Kant  has  occu¬ 
pied  my  whole  foul  for  a  period  of  near  thirty  years,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  I  have  invariably  endeavoured  to  allure 
mylelf  of  their  genuine  worth,  by  trying  the  principles 
of  the  Critic  upon  every  mind  that  was  acceflible  to  me, 
left  I  fliould  adopt  fophiftry  for  truth.  The  refult  of  thefe 
efforts  has  uniformly  increafed  my  admiration,  and  con¬ 
viction  of  the  truth  of  that  allonilhing  mafter-piece  of  hu¬ 
man  reafon.  Feeling  the  importance  of  this  happy  revo¬ 
lution,  I  could  not  reprefs  the  defire  to  impart  its  bene¬ 
fits  to  others,  and  thus  endeavour  ultimately  toeftablilh  a 
Monument  of  Truth  in  the  Britifli  dominions.  For 
this  purpofe  I  have  occafionally  communicated  my 
thoughts  to  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  Work  ;  and  I  now  prefen t  to  the  philofophic  pub¬ 
lic  my  concentrated  and  matured  reflections  on  this 
weighty  matter,  that  they  may  either  be  finally  adopted 
or  abfolutely  refuted.  I  have  endeavoured  to  comprefs 
in  forty-three  confecutive  Principles  the  entire  efience  of 
this  falutary  Philofopliy.  Thefe  Principles  appear  to  me 
to  carry  their  own  conviction  with  them,  and  to  defy  re¬ 
futation.  On  this,  however,  the  world  muft  decide. 
They  are  as  follow. 

Principles  of  TRANSCENDENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
THE  MIND. 

SENSE. 

1.  Every  thing  in  Nature  has  matter  and  form: 

2.  The  matter  of  the  thing  is  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
eompofed; 

3.  The  form  of  the  thing  is  the  arrangement  of  the  parts. 

4.  As  we  do  not  create  the  matter,  it  muft  be  given. 

5.  As  the  matter  is  given,  we  muft  have  a  faculty  to  re¬ 
ceive  it-,  a  Receptivity. 

6.  The  given  matter  is  of  two  hinds : 

7.  Parts  in  Extension. 

8.  Parts  in  Succession. 

9.  Parts  in  Extenfwn  are  the  exaft  reprefentation  of 
Space. 

10.  Parts  in  Succeffion  are  the  exaCt  reprefentation  of 
Time. 

11.  As  the  given  matter  is  of  two  kinds,  fo  we  have 
TWO  KINDS  OF  RECEPTIVITY: 

12.  A  Receptivity  for  parts  in  Extenfion; 

13.  A  Receptivity  for  parts  in  Succeffion. 

14.  But  Space  is  a  Receptivity  for  matter  in  Extenfion, 

15.  And  Time  is  a  Receptivity  for  matter  in  Succeffion: 

16.  Therefore,  Time  and  Space  are  Mental  Receptivi¬ 
ties,  and  conftitute  the  Sensitive  Faculty. 

17.  Hence  all  matter  in  Time  and  Space  can  be  no¬ 
thing  but  Sensation. 

18.  Sense,  therefore,  is  a  Paffve  Faculty,  which  has 
Two  Receptivities,  Time  and  Space. 


UNDERSTANDING. 

19.  Though  we  are  paffve  in  receiving  matter,  we  ftill 
evince  an  adivity ; 

20.  But,  as  this  adivity  does  not  create  matter,  it  can 
only  unite  its  parts  ;  that  is,  give  it  a  form: 

21.  The  form  of  the  given  matter,  therefore,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Mind. 

22.  But  the  form  of  every  thing  in  Nature  has  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  and  Mo¬ 
dality. 

23.  With  refpeCt  to  Quantity,  the  thing  muft  be  ei¬ 
ther  one,  many,  or  all :  that  is,  it  muft  be  determinable 
by  Number. 

24.  With  refpeCt  to  Quality,  the  thing  muft  be  a 
Reality  furrounded  by  Negations;  which  produce  Limita¬ 
tion  :  that  is,  it  muft  be  determinable  by  Degree. 

25.  With  refpeCt  to  Relation,  the  thing  muft  be  a 
Subf  ance,  the  Effed  of  a  Subftance,  and  Part  of  a  Whole: 
thus,  it  muft  be  permanent  in  Space,  successive  in 
Time,  and  have  its  place  in  Space  determined  by 
other  Substances. 

26.  With  refpeCt  to  Modality,  the  thing  may  exift  in 
any  time ,  in  a  certain  time,  or  in  all  time:  that  is,  it  is  ei¬ 
ther  possible,  actual,  or  necessary. 

27.  Thus,  the  given  matter  is  formed  into  a  whole  by 
the  Understanding,  and  becomes  an  intelligible  objeCf. 

28.  Understanding  is  therefore  an  Adive  Faculty,  or 
Spontaneity,  ftriCtly  limited  to  Time  and  Space;  it 
confifts  of  twelve  fpecies  of  activity:  the  twelve  Cate¬ 
gories. 


Quantity. 

j 

Quality. 

Relation. 

Modality. 

Unity, 

I 

Reality, 

Subftance  and  Accident 

I 

,  Poffibility, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Multitude, 

Negation, 

Caufe  and  Effect, 

Exiftence, 

3 

.  3 

3 

3 

Totality. 

Limitation. 

ACtion  and  Re-Adtion. 

Neceflity. 

29.  The  form  of  every  objeCt  in  Nature, 
produced  by  the  Understanding; 

therefore  is 

30.  And  Experience  i 

is  a  collection  of  Phenomena  in 

Time  and  Space,  to  which  the  Understanding  has 
given  determinate  forms : 

31.  Hence  the  Laws  of  Nature  originate  in  the  Mind 
alone. 


REASON. 


32.  But,  befides  our  Knowledge  of  objeCts  in  Nature, 
we  have  alfo  Ideas  of  objeCts  out  of  Nature:  for  inftance, 
of  the  Soul,  of  a  Firft  Caufe,  of  God,  of  Moral  Laws,  &c. 
The  faculty  which  forms  Ideas  is  Reason. 

33.  The  Ideas  formed  by  Reafon,  fuch  as  the  Soul,  a 
Firft  Caufe,  God,  Moral  Laws,  &c.  neither  occupy  any 
part  of  Space,  nor  fill  up  any  portion  of  Time;  neither 
can  they  be  ranked  under  the  Categories  :  for  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  fay  that  God,  or  that  the  Soul,  is  either  an 
extended  Subftance,  the  Effed  of  fuch  a  Subftance,  or  a 
Part  of  Nature. 

We  can  no  more  diveft  ourfelves  of  the  Ideas  of  Rea¬ 
fon  than  of  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  exiftence  ;  and 
it  is  as  impoflible  to  prevent  Reafon  from  forming  Ideas 
as  to  prevent  the  Sensitive  Faculty  from  receiving 
Impreflions. 

35.  Reason  forms  the  Idea  of  the  Soul,  or  of  a  Sub¬ 
ftance  out  of  Nature,  by  connecting  Substance  and  Ac¬ 
cident  into  infinite  or  absolute  Substance. 

36.  Reason  forms  the  Idea  of  a  Firfi  Caufe,  or  of  a 
Caufe  out  of  Nature,  by  connecting  Cause  and  Effect 
into  infinite  or  absolute  Cause. 

37.  Reason  forms  the  Idea  of  God,  or  of  a  Supreme 
Intelligence  out  of  Nature,  by  connecting  Action  and 
Re- action  into  Infinite  or  Absolute  Concurrence. 

38.  The  Ideas  of  the  Soul,  of  a  Firft  Caufe,  and  of 
God,  muft  alfo  be  ranked  under  thofe  of  Absolute  To¬ 
tality, 
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tality,  Absolute  Limitation,  and  Absolute  Ne¬ 
cessity. 

39.  Reason,  therefore,  is  a  Spontaneity,  or  Aftive 
Faculty,  free  from  Time  and  Space  ;  it  unites  the  Ca¬ 
tegories,  which  are  themfelves  out  of  Time  and  Space, 
into  the  fix  Ideas. 

123  6 

Abfolute  Abfolute  Abfolute  Abfolute 

Totality.  Limitation.  Subftance,  Necefiity. 

4 

Abfolute 

Caufe, 

5 

Abfolute 

Concurrence. 

40.  As  the  Law's  of  Nature  are  founded  on  the  Cate¬ 
gories  of  the  Underftanding,  fo  the  Laws  of  Morals  are 
founded  on  the  Ideas  of  Reafon,  and  conftitute  the  in¬ 
ternal  bafis  of  Religion. 

41.  Reason  is  divifible  into  theoretical  and  practical: 

42.  Theoretical  Reason  ftrives  to  give  unity  to  our 
Knowledge  ; 

43.  Practical  Reason  ftrives  to  give  unity  to  our 
Desires. 

Whatever  fuccefs  thefe  principles  may  have  with  the 
learned,  one  motive,  I  hope,  will  at  leaft  be  apparent  ; 
namely,  that  of  a  wifti  to  enroll  myfelf  among  the  happy 
few  who  believe  that  they  fully  comprehend  Tranfceiulevlal 
Philofophy ;  and  thus  to  rebut  the  aftertion  that  Kant’s 
Philqfoph i  is  incomprehenfible :  for,  until  this  puerile  and 
abfurd  prejudice  is  removed,  no  progrefs  whatever  can  be 
expeftedin  this  fcience. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  ftriking  difference  between 
the  advocates  of  this  new  philofophy  and  its  opponents. 
The  latterare  fatisfiedwith  mifunderftanding,  reviling,  and 
declaring  it  to  be  incomprehenfible ;  while  the  former  are 
not  content  with  fully  comprehending  the  new'  doftrine, 
but  are  defirous  to  work  the  fame  conviction  upon  others. 
The  happy  and  beneficial  revolution  which  this  new  dis¬ 
covery  has  effected  will  be  long  and  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  fucceeding  generations  ;  and  the  praftical  ad¬ 
vantages  that  will  refult  from  its  endlefs  application  both 
to  phyfics  and  to  morals,  will  be  fo  great  as  to  aftonifh  by 
their  immenfity. 

After  a  difcovery  is  once  made,  it  is  very  eafy  to  retrace 
the  fteps  of  the  adventurer,  and  to  determine  whether  he 
has  taken  the  right  path  to  fuccefs.  We  may  now  judge 
of  the  wifdom  of  Columbus  in  conftantly  fleering  his 
courfe  wefterly  for  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World;  we 
can  alfo  now  difcover  Kant’s  wifdom  in  perfevering  in 
his  new  mode  of  inveftigation  until  he  had  achieved  a  New 
Pliilojophy  of  Mind.  The  aftonifhing  benefits  that  three 
centuries  have  heaped  upon  the  new  world,  may  induce 
us  to  hope  from  time  equally  great  advantages  with  regard 
to  the  New  Philofophy .  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that 
the  framer  of  a  new  hypothefis,  or  the  difcoverer  of  a  new 
faft,  fhould  forefee  all  the  benefits  that  may  refult  from 
his  efforts.  Thofe  therefore  who  travel  in  paths  fo  hap¬ 
pily  pointed  out  by  their  ingenious  predeceffors  have 
amazing  advantages  over  them.  Every  unlettered  feaman 
can  now  fecurely  make  his  deftined  port  in  the  New 
World,  though  the  original  difcoverer  was  not  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  land  itfelf  exifted,  and  had  nearly  loft  his 
life  in  the  adventure. 

We  muff,  however,  conftantly  bear  in  mind,  that  not 
one  fingle  ftep  can  be  made  in  this  new  philofophy  until 
the  ever-obtruding  notions  of  Time  and  Space  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  their  fulleft  extent,  and  thoroughly  and 
completely  defined.  With  this  view,  Kant  has  devoted 
the  whole  of  the  firft  part  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  to 
the  development  of  thefe  two  important  notions,  under 
the  title  of  Efthetics.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attentive 
reader  will  by  this  time  have  fo  far  removed  from  his 
mind  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  favour  of  an  independent  Space, 
as  fully  to  comprehend  the  following 


Paradoxes  of  Transcendental  Philosophy. 

1.  Time  and  Space  are  both  limited  and  infinite. 

2.  All  the  things  in  Nature  may  be  faid  to  be  at  the 
fame  time  both  in  the  mind  and  out  of  the  mind. 

3.  All  the  things  in  Nature  may  be  faid  to  be  at  the 
fame  time  Phenomena  or  appearances,  and  Noumena  or 
things  in  themfelves. 

4.  Every  perfon  may  be  faid  to  exift  both  in  Time  and 
Space  and  out  of  Time  and  Space. 

The  inftant  Time  and  Space  are  refolved  into  Mental 
Receptivities,  as  is  done  in  N°  16  of  the  preceding  Prin¬ 
ciples,  all  thefe  unaccountable  Paradoxes  are  convin¬ 
cingly  removed  :  for,  if  Time  and  Space  are  properties  of 
the"  Mind,  it  follows  that  whatever  is  in  them  is  in  the 
mind  alfo.  Now  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  in 
Time  and  Space;  therefore  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  in  the  mind.  When  a  Phenomena  is  prefent,  and 
affefts  my  fenfes,  an  Intuition  immediately  arifes,  which 
is  only  poflible  by  the  prefence  of  the  objeft.  As  without 
the  prefence  of  the  phenomenon  no  intuition  whatever 
can  occur,  I  may  apply  the  term  Intuition  to  the  Phe¬ 
nomena,  agreeably  to  the  rule,  that,  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  confounding,  one  word  may  be  fubftituted  for 
another:  thus  in  familiar  life  we  fay,  the  Jan  rifes,  though 
it  ftands  ftill.  The  image  which  I  have  a  b  ft  rafted  from 
a  phenomenon  or  intuition,  and  which  I  retain  in  my 
Mind  when  the  objeft  ceafcs  to  he  prefent,  for  inftance,  the 
image  of  a  deceafed  friend,  whole  intuition  is  no  longer 
poflible,  is  a  Conception.  Conception  therefore  implies 
the  abfence  of  the  objeft  :  for,  if  it  be  prefent,  it  is  Intui¬ 
tion.  So  that  what  we  call  external  objects  are  nothing 
but  mere  reprefentations  of  Sense  whole  form  is  Space  : 
for  inftance,  a  rofe.  He,  therefore,  who  allows  that  Time 
and  Space  are  forms  of  the  Mind,  and  yet  denies  that  the 
things  in  Time  and  Space  are  in  the  Mind,  not  only  con- 
tradifts  himfelf,  but  proves  his  utter  ignoranceof  Trans¬ 
cendental  Philosophy.  The  notion  of  Space  is  atten¬ 
dant  on  every  outtcard  objeft  whofe  form  it  conftitutes,  and 
that  of  Time  is  concomitant  with  every  mental  operation. 

It  would  almoft  border  on  infanity  to  confound  TranJ- 
cendental  IdealiJm  with  the  obfolete  empirical  idealijm 
which  denied  the  exiftence  of  extended  things  in  Space  ; 
for  the  whole  force  of  all  its  reafoning  is  precifely  to  efta- 
blifli  the  validity  of  thefe  very  things,  by  proving  them 
to  be  the  only  real  things  of  which  the  mind  of  man  can 
take  cognizance.  It  mull,  however,  be  recollected,  that, 
if  thefe  objefts  are  merely  reprefentations,  they  are  J'enfible 
reprefentations ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  we 
can  obtain  any  other  knowledge  of  furrounding  nature 
befides  that  communicated  to  us  through  the  channel 
of  our  fenfes.  It  is  indeed  already  admitted  in  Natural 
Philofophy,  that  the  fenfations  of  heat,  cold,  hard,  foft,  &c. 
exift  only  in  the  fentient  being.  We  have  therefore  only 
to  add  thofe  of  extenfion  and  figure;  and  Kant’s  Theory 
will  appear  before  us.  Does  it  in  the  leaft  endanger  the 
exiftence  of  the  external  world,  to  fay,  that  all  we  are  at 
prefent  permitted  to  know  of  it,  is  mixed  up  w'ith  our 
mode  of  knowing !  Is  it  not  fufficient  to  latisfy  the  moft 
fcrupulous  mind,  to  be  told,  that,  while  the  fame  unknown 
caufes  conftantly  produce  the  fame  known  effefts,  we  may 
regulate  our  plans  with  perfeft  fafety,  and  continue  fafely 
our  fearch  after  knowledge  ?  The  conditions  in  the  mind 
which  operate  to  bring  about  this  extraordinary  refult 
are  the  difcovery  of  Kant  alone;  they  conftitute  an  entire 
whole  of  knowledge  d  priori,  without  which  we  can  never 
boaft  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

It  is  extremely  interefting  to  compare  the  exertions  of 
great  men  who  have  been  employed  in  elaborating  fyftems 
for  the  future  improvement  of  the  world.  In  the  year 
1670,  Locke  laid  the  plan  of  his  “  Ejfay  on  Human  Under¬ 
funding ,”  but  he  did  not  complete  his  work  for  feventeen 
years  afterwards.  Prec-ifely  a  century  from  that  period 
Kant  laid  the  foundation  for  the  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon ,” 
in  his  inaugural  Diflertation  De  Mundi  Senfibilis  aUpie  In- 
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telligibilis,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1770;  but  he  did 
not  complete  his  fyftem  to  his  entire  fatisfaftion  till 
feventeen  years  after  this  time,  when  the  fecond  edition 
of  his  ‘  Critic’  was  publiflied  with  a  new  and  comprehen- 
five  Preface,  and  other  improvements  in  the  text;  fo  that  it 
is  to  the  fecond  edition  of  this  work  that  we  mud  refer 
for  his  full  meaning:  all  the  fubfequent  editions  are 
merely  repetitions,  without  the  flighted  alteration.  Ano¬ 
ther  remarkable  coincidence  is  obfervable  in  thefe  two 
celebrated  characters.  In  the  year  1704,  our  ingenious 
and  excellent  countryman  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and 
exactly  one  century  after  that  period  the  renowned  philo- 
fopher  of  Koniglberg  departed  this  life,  that  is,  in  1804. 
The  former,  confldering  the  times  in  which  he  difplayed 
his  intellectual  talent,  has  not  only  maintained  a  won¬ 
derful  reputation,  but  has  materially  aflifted  in  bringing 
about  the  New  Syjlem,  by  leading  the  mind  of  man  to  re- 
fled:  on  its  own  powers  :  the  latter,  by  availing  himfelf  of 
the  labours  of  his  predeceflors,  has  actually  difcovered  the 
New  and  True  System. 

When  the  world  teems  with  men  of  the  deeped  refearch , 
of  the  mod  patient  invefligation,  and  of  indefatigable  per- 
feverance  in  matters  of  fpeculation,  why  the  talk  of  tranf- 
lating  the  “  Critic"  ftiould  have  devolved  upon  an  ob- 
l'cure  individual  like  myfClf  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account. 
If,  however,  the  performance  be  executed  with  the  fide¬ 
lity  it  merits,  it  will  afford  me  a  lading  fatisfadion  to  in¬ 
troduce  to  my  countrymen  a  treafure  of  indifpenfable 
knowledge  which  the  lated  pofterity  can  never  exhauft; 
fori  am  convinced  that  the  more  this  Sydem  is  brought 
into  pradical  life,  the  more  enlightened,  and  the  more 
truly  moral,  will  be  that  people  who  ftridly  ad  in  con¬ 
formity  to  its  divine  dictates. 

THOMAS  WIRGMAN. 

Timberham  Lodge, 
near  Reigate,  Surrey, 

October  6,  1823. 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

Reason,  the  pre-eminent  diftindion  of  Man,  progref- 
fively  developed  in  individuals  as  well  as  in  nations  ca¬ 
pable  of  infinite  perfedibility  ; — at  fird  limited  to  fenfible 
objeds,  the  formation  of  fociety  contributes  to  its  advance¬ 
ment; — invention  of  ufeful  and  pleading  arts.  Men  of 
fuperior  minds,  reflecting  upon  the  nature  and  origin  of 
all  things,  on  the  proper  condud  of  man,  as  the  bed  con- 
ditution  of  civil  fociety  ;  delivered  their  precepts  either  in 
verfe  or  in  fliort  moral  fentences.  Thefe  men  obtained 
the  name  of  Philofophers.  At  length,  and  by  flow  de¬ 
grees,  the  idea  of  a  Sydem  of  the  ultimate  grounds  and 
ends  of  things  arofe. 

PART  I.  Of  the  Conception  of  Philosophy;  its 
Nature,  Origin,  and  En  1. 

Seftion  I.  What  is  meant  by  Philofophizing ? 

We  underdand  by  it  the  enquiry  refpeCting  the  imper¬ 
ceptible  and  merely-conceivable  grounds  of  the  percepti¬ 
ble  faCts  within  and  without  us;  or  the  effort  of  reafon  to 
comprehend  the  perceptible  by  means  of  the  merely  con¬ 
ceivable.  The  principal  kinds  of  objeds  upon  which  we 
can  philofophize.  Difference  of  the  regreffive  or  analy¬ 
tical  from  the  progre (jive  or  fynthetical  method. 

II.  What  is  PhiloJ'ophy ;  its  fource  and  end  ? 

Philofophy  is  a  fyftem  of  conceptions  and  propofitions 
referring  to  the  merely-conceivable  grounds  of  external 
and  internal  fa;ds.  What  is  a  Sydem  ? — Archetype  of 
Philofophy. — The  ultimate  fource  of  Philofophy  is  Rea¬ 
fon;  and  its  highed  objeCf,  Man. — The  general  end  of 
Philofophy  is  the  comprehenfion  of  the  given. — Even  a 
falle  fyftem,  provided  it  be  the  production  of  ferious 
refleClion  and  not  of  fancy,  deferves  the  name  of  Philo¬ 
fophy. 


III.  Philofophy  is  a  Rational  Science,  or  more  properly  an 

aggregate  of  feveral  rational  J’ciences. 

The  Conception  of  a  Science. — Difference  between  Sci¬ 
ences  of  Experience  and  thofe  of  Reafon. — Difference  be¬ 
tween  Philofophy  and  the  Mathematics. 

IV.  Dogmatifm,  Scepticifm,  and  Criticifn.  Truth  of  the 

latter  of  thefe  three  chief  Syftems. 

Dogmatifm  pretends  to' know  the  things  as  they  are  in 
themlelves,  and  according  to  their  internal  nature. — 
Scepticifm  aflerts  that  Reafon  is  unable  to  know  any  thing 
of  the  ultimate  grounds  of  things,  and  of  the  exiftence  or 
non-exiftence  of  infenfible  objeds. — Empirical ,  Popular, 
Ecledical,  Philofophy. — Critical  Philofophy  inveftigates 
the  knowing  faculty  according  to  its  original  powers  and 
capacities,  and  gives  as  a  refult  that  we  do  not  know  the 
things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  but  merely  as  phenomena. — 
It  proves  that  Practical  Reason  is  of  itfelf  legiflative. 
— Nearer  view  of  the  courfe  of  the  critical  invefligation 
of  Reafon. 

V.  Of  the  things  in  themfelves  as  the  imperceptible 

grounds  of  perception  independently  of  the  knowing 

faculty. 

The  reprefentation  of  objects  is  not  conceivable  from 
the  mere  forms  of  the  reprefenting  faculty,  unlefs  fome- 
thing  which  exifts  in  itfelf  be  aflumed  as  reprefentable  un¬ 
der  thofe  forms;  that  is,  the  things  in  themfelves. — Fur¬ 
ther  explanation  of  this  aflertion,  and  proofs  of  it. — Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Transcendental  or  Critical 
Philofophy,  and  the  Tranfcendent  Idealifn. 

VI.  Critical  Philofophy  makes  us  acquainted  with  ends, 
efpecially  with  the  higheft  end  and  dedination  of  man. 

Pre-eminence  of  pure  pradical  philofophy  above  all 
branches  of  theoretical. 

VII.  Philofophy  is  the  Science  of  all  Sciences. 

Since  all  the  Sciences,  properly  fo  called,  reft  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Reafon,  and  fince  thefe  are  found  by  means  of 
Philofophy;  it  is  clear  that  Philofophy  renders  all  other 
Sciences  pofiible. 

PART  II.  Sketch  of  a  perfect  System  of  all  Phi¬ 
losophical  Sciences. 

I.  General  Divifon  of  Philofophy.  Formal  and  Natural. 

■ — Pure  and  Applied. — Theoretical  and  Practical. 

II.  Theoretical,  i.  e.  Formal,  Philofophy. 

Formal  Philofophy  is  identical  with  Logic. — Pure  and 
applied  Logic.— It  is  either  univerfal  or  particular. — The 
former  is  termed  Elementary  Logic,  the  latter  the  Orga¬ 
non  of  a  certain  fcience. 

III.  Material  Philofophy ;  i.  e.  Metaphyfics  in  its  mod  ex¬ 
tended  meaning. 

Metaphyfics,  or  the  fcience  of  the  imperceptible  Meta¬ 
phyfics  of  Nature,  and  Metaphyfics  of  Morals. — The  for¬ 
mer  comprehends  Ontology,  or  Transcendental 
Philosophy,  which  treats  of  things  in  general,  and  the 
mod:  univerfal  conceptibns  which  refer  to  them. — Rational 
Pf/chology,  which  is  divided  into  imanent  and  tranfcendent. 
— 'The  former  comprehends  rational  Phyfics,  or  metaphy¬ 
fics  of  natural  philofophy,  and  rational  psychology. — The 
latter  confifts  of  rational  Cofnology  and  Theology. — Ap¬ 
plied  or  empirical  Phyfics  or  Natural  Philofophy,  and  em¬ 
pirical  Pfychology  ;  Theoretical  Anthropology. — Efthe- 
tics,  or  the  Dodrine  of  Tafte. 

IV.  Pradical  Philofophy. 

Pure  Pradical  Philofophy,  or  Metaphyfics  of  Morals. — 
Applied  practical  or  Moral  Philofophy,  Ethics,  Virtue, 
Duties. — Afcetics,  or  exercifers  of  Virtue. — Pradical  A11- 
2  thropology. 
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thropology. — Philofophical  Syftem  of  Rights.  Rights  of 
Nature.  Rights  of  Reafon. — Pure  and  applied;  the  lat¬ 
ter  comprehend  private  and  public  Rights ;  and  thefe  con- 
fid  of  the  Rights  of  the  State,  the  Rights  of  the  People, 
and  Cofmopolitical  Rights. — Applied  practical  Difcipline, 
Education,  Legiflation,  Moral  DoClrine  of  Prudence;  Phi¬ 
lofophical  Science  of  Politics. — Critic  of  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Reafon,  and  Critic  of  Judgment,  introductory 
to  all  philofophical  Sciences. 

PART  III.  Of  the  Connection  of  -the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Sciences  with  the  other  Departments  of 
Human  Knowledge,  and  of  their  powerful  Influence 
upon  the  Improvement  and  Happinefs  of  Individuals 
and  Nations. — Of  the  great  interest  which  the 
Human  Mind  takes  in  philofophical  inveltigation. 

I.  Of  the  Ufe  ^'Philosophy  to  Man  as  a  Knoiving •  Being. 
Philofophy  developes  and  exercifes  the  intellectual  powers 

in  more  ways  than  any  other  fcience.  It  alio  teaches  us 
the  Nature,  the  End,  and  the  Limits,  of  our  Knowing 
Faculty. 

II.  Of  the  great  Ufe  of  Philosophy  to  Man,  as  a  Moral 

Being. 

It  proves  Reafon  to  be  felf-legiflative.  —  Abfolute  worth 
of  the  rational  nature. — Practical  wifdom. — Accurate  de¬ 
finition  of  all  our  duties. — Means  for  the  moral  improve¬ 
ment  of  individuals  and  focieties. 

III.  Of  the  great  Influence  of  PliiloJ'ophy  on  Human  Hap¬ 

pinefs. 

It  produces  internal  tranquillity  of  Mind,  defines  the 
conception  of  happinefs  correCtly,  and  by  this  means 
guides  the  Will. 

IV.  Of  the  important  relation  of  Philofophy  to  the  other 
Sciences ;  and  of  the  influence  of  the  former  on  theftudy 
of  the  latter. 

Its  influence  upon  pofitive  Religion,  pofitive  Rights, 
Legiflation,  and  Politics  ;  upon  the  fcience  of  Nature  and 
that  of  Medicine  ;  upon  the  ltudy  of  Hifcory,  upon  the 
Fine  Arts ;  upon  the  ftudy  of  Languages,  Method,  the  art 
of  inftruCtion,  &c. 

V.  Of  the  relation  of  Philofophy  to  the  Enlightenment  of 

Mankind. 

What  is  meant  by  Enlightenment  1  Genuine  and  fpu- 
rious,  or  true  and  falfe,  partial  and  complete.  The  En¬ 
lightenment  of  Prudence  and  of  Wifdom. — Importance 
of  Enlightenment,  both  logical  and  practical. — In  other 
refpeCts  it  has  no  unconditional,  but  only  a  conditional  va¬ 
lue,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  applied  not  to  bad  but  to  good  ends. 
— That  Enlightenment  only  which  embraces  every  inte- 
reft  of  Mankind  is  not  injurious. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  fuperiority  of  Man  over  the  mere  fenfual  animal 
firft  evinces  itfelf  in  his  natural  capacity  for  language,  or 
the  ufe  of  words  as  arbitrary  figns  of  thought. 

Man  indeed,  like  every  other  creature  on  earth,  is  a 
being  of  a  fenfual  nature,  and  has  fenfual  wants.  Urged 
by  the  inftinCt  for  the  prefervation  of  life,  as  well  as  by 
the  defire  of  pleafure  and  well-being,  he  feeks  to  prolong 
his  earthly  exiftence,  to  remove  pain  and  difcomfort,  and 
to  procure  himfelf  every  enjoyment  in  his  power.  But 
he  does  all  this  very  differently  from  the  animal.  The 
latter  follows  blindly  a  natural  injlinCt,  without  being 
confcious  of  an  end  to  be  obtained,  or  of  means  for  that 
end.  Nature,  which  has  implanted  in  man,  as  well  as  in 
the  mere  animal,  the  primitive  inftinCl  for  life  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  guides  the  latter  alfo  by  this  fame  inftinCl  in  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  of  its  exiftence,  inciting  it  to  ef- 
cape  from  or  to  guard  againft  danger,  to  avoid  pain,  and 
to  participate  in  the  pleafures  of  which  its  nature  is  fuf- 
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ceptible.  Man  does  not  depend  upon  fuch  guides  as  re¬ 
quire  to  be  followed  blindly  and  thoughtlefsly.  He  has 
received  as  a  compenfation  for  the  deficiency  of  his  in- 
ftinCts,  Understanding  and  Reason.  By  thefe  he  dif- 
covers  the  connexion  of  Cause  and  Effect,  conceives 
the  end  and  the  means,  and  judges  in  what  manner  he  malt 
ufe  the  latter  in  order  to  obtain  the  former.  He  ftands, 
however,  no  more  in  need  of  inftruCtion  in  his  firft  exer- 
cife  of  this  faculty  of  thinking,  than  the  animal  does  in 
following  its  inftinCts.  The  nature  itfelf,  which  awakens, 
guides,  and  as  it  were  compels  the  animal  to  follow  the 
inftinCts  implanted  in  it,  alfo  awakens  and  guides  man  in 
the  ufe  of  his  intellectual  powers.  He  reflects  that  what¬ 
ever  evil  has  befallen  himfelf  or  others  mult  have  had  its 
caufe;  that,  by  the  removal  of  this  cauj’e ,  the  evil,  as  its 
effeft,  will  be  prevented  ;  that  he  mull  therefore  confider 
how  he  is  to  protect  himfelf  againft  every  difcomfort. 
He  is  confcious  that  he  mult  take  the  neceflary  means  to 
obtain  the  pleafures  within  his  reach.  This  he  conceives 
indiltinCtly  indeed,  yet  clearly  enough  to  regulate  his 
conduCt.  InftruCted  by  experience  in  this  exercife  of  his 
underftanding,  the  fphere  of  his  knowledge  becomes  ex¬ 
tended,  and  his  judgment  proceeds  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty. 

This  progreflion  applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  indivi¬ 
duals.  As  the  individual  man  improves  in  knowledge, 
and  from  year  to  year  becomes  more  cautious  and  intelli¬ 
gent  fo  the  knowledge  of  a  whole  nation  extends  itfelf 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  power  of  perfeCti- 
bility  is  the  charaCteriftic  of  man.  An  animal  grown  up, 
and  in  the  full  ufe  of  its  powers,  remains  all  its  life  in  the 
fame  date.  It  performs  what  is  neceflary  for  its  preferva¬ 
tion  in  the  tenth  or  twentieth  year  of  its  life  no  better 
than  in  the  firft  or  fecond;  it  learns  nothing  by  experi¬ 
ence,  exercife,  or  obfervation,  which  nature  had  not 
already  taught  it  without  any  exertion  of  its  own. 
Where  (hall  we  find  a  whole  clafs  of  animals  which,  du¬ 
ring  a  feries  of  thoufands  of  years  has  rifen  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  nature  had  endowed  it  with 
from  the  firft  ?  The  older  animals  cannot  aflift  the 
younger  in  the  acquirement  of  greater  flcill  by  the  com¬ 
munication  of  their  collected  experience.  But  how  much 
does  the  human  race  gain  in  civilization,  enlightening, 
and  moral  improvement,  from  the  propagation  of  know¬ 
ledge  ! 

Yet,  with  this  capacity  for  endlefs  improvement,  the 
underftanding  of  men  in  the  earlieft  ages  was  confined  to 
the  fenfible  objects  immediately  around  them.  They  had 
at  firft  enough  to  do  to  invent  and  apply  the  means  requh 
fite  for  the  fatisfaClion  of  their  moll  urgent  wants,  for 
procuring  this  neceflary  food,  clothes,  and  huts  for  their 
proteftion  againft  wild  beads  and  rapacious  neighbours. 
And  if,  after  procuring  what  was  mod  neceflary,  they  had 
leilure  to  think  of  any  thing  elle,  it  was  only  of  the  more 
ignoble  auiulements  and  enjoyments  that  fuited  the  bar¬ 
barous  date  of  their  minds,  and  which  they  endeavoured 
to  procure.  This  period  ol  the  predominance  of  the 
fenfes  continued  with  fome  nations  longer  than  with 
others,  as  external  and  accidental  circumftances  operated 
either  to  retard  or  accelerate  their  higher  cultivation. 

The  inclination  to  locial  intercourfe,  and  the  conviction 
that  only  a  number  of  individuals  united  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  defence  could  refill  the  attacks  of  external  enemies, 
induced  men  living  difperfedly  to  enter  into  fociety.  By 
this  mutual  compaCt,  their  intellectual  improvement  was 
greatly  promoted  through  reciprocal  communication  of 
thought,  and  a  variety  of  mental  aCiions  and  re-adions. 
But  man  never  flops  in  the  courfe  of  improvement,  except 
when  reltrained  by  the  overwhelming  preflure  of  adverfe 
circumftances,  or  by  the  neceflity  of  exhaufting  his  whole 
ftrength  to  procure  the  means  of  his  phyfical  exiftence. 
Hence  the  various  arts  which  meliorate  his  exiftence. 
Superior  minds,  however,  found  objeCts  more  worthy  of 
reflection.  They  endeavoured  to  difcover  the  true  deftina- 
tion  of  man,  and  the  means  of  accomplilhing  it.  They 
U  u  afcertained 
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afcertained  the  chief  moral  principles,  clothed  them  at 
firll:  in  fable  and  allegories,  then  in  a  kind  of  poetry,  and  in 
fhort  fentences.  They  made  their  obfervations  on  the  belt 
inftitutions  of  civil  fociety,  and  were  the  original  founders 
of  civil  and  religious  inftitutions,  as  Cecrops  and  Orpheus; 
or  legillators,  as  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Numa;  or  teachers  of 
wifdom,  not  only  to  their  contemporaries,  but  to  future 
generations,  as  Pythagoras  and  others.  Such  men  re¬ 
ceived  among  the  Greeks  the  honourable  name  of  Sophijis, 
or  Wife  Men:  but,  fince  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  the 
fomewhat  more  modern  appellation  of  PhiloJ'ophers,  or 
Lovers  of  Wifdom.  See  the  article  Philosopher, 
p.103. 

Some  of  thefe  eminent  men  made  the  immenfe  territory 
of  Nature  the  fubjedt  of  their  attentive  inveftigation. 
This,  together  with  the  firft  attempts  in  the  field  of  the 
Mathematics,  paved  the  way  to  refledtions  upon  objedts 
more  remote  from  fennble  perception  ;  the  origin  and 
ultimate  end  of  the  world,  its  whole  phyfical  conftrudtion, 
the  laws  to  which  its  various  changes  are  fubjedted  ;  the 
nature  of  man,  and  of  that  invifible  being  which  is  innate 
in  him,  and  animates  him.  Truth,  which  the  human 
mind  fought  fo  eagerly,  dawned  upon  it,  indeed,  but 
faintly  in  thefe  fuper-fenfible  regions.  Often,  inftead  of 
the  liable  refults  of  reafon,  he  embraced  empty  phantoms : 
for  what  are  the  Cofmogonies,  theTheogonies,  the  Atoms, 
and  the  fire-like  fouls,  of  the  world;  the  human  mind 
conceived  as  a  vapour  or  a  lhadow  after  death  ?  What 
are  thefe  and  many  other  conjedtures  but  creatures  of  an 
unruly  fancy,  againft  whole  importunate  officioufnefs  the 
weak  and  puerile  underlianding,  little  accuftomed  to 
fuper-fenfible  thinking,  could  not  contend  ?  Whenever 
the  underlianding  ventures  into  the  field  of  fpeculation 
without  the  guidance  of  found  fundamental  conceptions, 
the  imagination  is  fure  to  take  upon  itfelf  the  whole  bu- 
finef^  before  the  underlianding  is  aware  of  it.  Should  it 
even  fufpedl  this  obtrufive  interference,  it  is  unable,  for 
want  of  found  principles  as  guides,  to  feparate  what  is  its 
own  from  what  has  been  improperly  forced  upon  it  by 
the  imagination;  nay,  it  will  rather  perfuade  itfelf,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  humiliating  confellion  that  it  is  not 
able  to  give  a  fatisfadlory  account  of  fuper-fenfible  objedts, 
that  thefe  creatures  of  the  fpeculative  fancy  are  its  own 
produdtion. 

In  this  Hate,  what  was  called  Philofophy  remained  for 
many  centuries  before  it  was  able  to  fubftitute  for  the 
chaos  of  fantaftical  and  incoherent  reprefentations  fome- 
thing  that  approached  to  the  idea  of  a  rational  fyftem  of 
the  laft  grounds  and  ends  of  things.  Every  attempt,  howe¬ 
ver  imperfedl,  to  approximate  that  idea,  provided  it  were 
an  effort  of  reafon  and  not  of  mere  fancy,  received  the 
beautiful  name  of  Philofophy  ;  and  each  with  a  greater 
right  than  that  which  had  preceded  it. 

PART  I. 

Of  the  Conception  of  Philosophy  ;  its  Nature,  Origin, 
and  End. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  fcience  which  is  more  mifunder- 
ftood,  and  of  which  there  are  more  erroneous  conceptions 
entertained,  than  Philosophy.  Thefe  falfe,  or  at  lealt 
but  half-true,  ideas,  of  the  nature  of  philofophy,  the  want 
of  a  proper  furvey  of  its  whole  territory  and  compafs,  and 
befides  this  all  kinds  of  llrange  prejudices  with  refpedt  to 
its  ends  and  its  whole  tendency,  are  the  principal  caufes 
why  it  is  entirely  r.egledted  by  many,  and  is  ftudied  by 
others  in  a  perverfe  and  improper,  and  often  more  inju¬ 
rious  than  ufeful,  manner.  It  therefore  feems  to  me  molt 
proper  to  begin  this  work  with  an  attempt  to  reprefent 
this  fcience,  fo  often  mifunderftood  and  falfely  judged  of, 
in  its  true  form,  by  an  accurate  determination  of  its 
nature,  and  by  naming  its  fources  and  principles  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  expofition  of  its  ends  on  the  other, 
to  remove  the  falfe  views  of  it,  and  to  oppofe  the  preju¬ 
dices  tending  to  degrade  it. 


Philosophy  has  been  called  the  Queen  of  Sciences; 
and  the  fequel  will  Ihow  that  (he  does  not  bear  this  beau¬ 
tiful  name  unjuftly,  inafmuch  as  Ihe  inveftigates  the 
fources  and  even  the  polfibility  of  all  human  knowledge  ; 
marks  the  territories  fo  varioully  fubdivided  according  to 
their  circumference  and  their  boundaries ;  exhibits  the 
connexion  of  the  various  fcientinc  departments,  and  de¬ 
termines  their  rank,  in  proportion  as  they  refpedtively 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  higheft  ends  of  huma¬ 
nity  ;  and  again  not  unjultly,  inafmuch  as  it,  laftly,  en¬ 
lightens,  ftrengthens,  and  forms  the  mind  for  fruitful 
cultivation  ;  and  teaches  us  to  diftinguilh  in  all  cafes  the 
true  from  the  falfe.  If  we  Ihould  with  to  call  Philofophy 
the  fervant  of  all  other  fciences  (ancilla  omnium  fcien- 
tiarum),  on  account  of  the  great  and  manifold  advan¬ 
tages  and  fervices  which  it  affords  in  the  elaboration  of 
all  the  other  departments  of  human  knowledge;  this 
would  be  juft  equivalent  to  the  expreflion  by  which  the 
King  is  called  the  firft  fervant  of  his  people,  or  as  when 
the  Pope  calls  himfelf  Servus  Servorum. 

Yet  we  muft  above  all  endeavour  to  define  corredtly 
the  conception  of  Philofophy.  And,  as  philofophy  arifes 
only  by  philofophizing,  we  muft  firft  inveftigate  what  is 
to  be  underftood  by  this  laft  expreflion. 

Sedt.  I.  What  is  meant  by  Philofophizing? 

Man  not  only  poflefles  the  faculty  of  perceiving  what 
takes  place  both  within  and  without  him,  but  he  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  knowing  their  perceptible  caufes,  and,  above  all, 
of  conceiving  their  laft  grounds,  which  are  not  perceptible. 
He  feels  himfelf  induced,  by  an  original  impulfe  of  his 
rational  nature,  to  bring  the  greatell  poffible  degree  of 
unity  and  completenefs  into  his  reprefentations.  This 
original  impulfe  cannot  be  fatisfied  by  what  is  perceptible, 
but  by  fearching  after  the  grounds  of  this,  and  by  conti¬ 
nuing  this  fearch  until  it  arrives  at  the  firft  and  merely 
conceivable  principles  of  all  Knowledge,  of  which  no  higher 
grounds  can  be  adduced. 

Reafon  is  faid  to  comprehend  a  thing,  when  it  fees  its 
conditions  and  grounds:  it  comprehends  a  thing  com¬ 
pletely,  when  it  is  able  to  (how  the  whole  feries  of  its 
conditions,  together  with  the  firft  unconditioned  ground, 
which  is  itfelf  incomprehenfible;  (i.  e.  which  cannot  be 
deduced  from  any  thing  elfe.)  This  fearching  after  the 
imperceptible  and  merely-rational  grounds  of  the  fails 
perceived  within  and  without  man,  this  effort  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  perceptible  by  means  of  the  merely  rational, 
is  called  philofophizing  in  the  more  ltridl  fenfe  of  the 
word,  in  contradiftindtion  to  the  reflection  on  the  nearer 
grounds  of  the  phenomena,  that  Hill  lie  in  the  territory 
of  poffible  experience,  which  is  alfo  fometimes  called  phi¬ 
lofophizing.  Thus  we  fay  even  of  the  mahufadturer  or 
the  labourer  who  does  not  proceed  mechanically,  but  re- 
fledts  on  the  molt  convenient  and  ufeful  method,  that  he 
phi/ofophizes  on  his  bufinefs. 

Philofophizing  treats  both  of  the  internal  and  external 
fadls,  of  the  perceived  phenomena,  and  alfo  of  the  per¬ 
ceiving  them.  It  is  no  lefs  a  fad,  though  an  internal 
one,  that  man  can  have  intuitions  only  in  Time  and 
Space,  than  that  the  intuitions  themfelves  are  facts-,  for, 
by  virtue  of.the  original  conftitution  of  my  reprefenting 
faculty,  I  am  as  clearly  confcious  that  I  can  have  no  per¬ 
ception  of  any  thing  out  of  Time  and  Space  as  I  am  of 
my  intuitive  perceptions  themfelves  ;  and  the  enquiry 
concerning  the  ultimate  grounds  of  thefe  neceflary  and 
univerfal  modes  of  perception  may  more  ltridtly  be  termed 
philofophizing  than  the  mere  fearch  after  the  natural 
caufes  of  the  perceived  objedts.  Yet,  as  man  is  inftindt- 
ively  confcious  of  the  perceived  fadts,  but  is  long  before 
he  reprefents  to  himfelf  the  adt  of  perceiving,  his  defire  to 
difcover  the  caufes  of  the  former  arifes  earlier  than  his 
refledtion  upon  the  grounds  of  the  latter. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fadl  that  I  perceive  Nature,  the 
Senfible  World,  a  multitude  of  objedts  exifting  externally 
to  myfelf.  Thefe  objedts  aftedt  me  in  a  five-fold  manner; 

that 
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that  is,  I  have  five  senses  by  which  I  immediately  per¬ 
ceive  thefe  external  objefts.  I  am  alfo  inftinCtively  con- 
fcious  that  the  things  in  the  world  Hand  in  a  variety  of 
connexions  and  relations  with  each  other.  But  Reafon 
is  not  content  merely  to  trace  the  connexion  of  fenfible 
phenomena  in  the  field  of  poffible  experience :  it  afks 
whether  thefe  fenfible  objeCts  are  really  in  themfelves  fuch 
as  they  appear  to  us?  whether  they  are  the  fame  to  all 
reprefenting  beings  ?  whether  there  be  not  fome  common 
ground  in  the  nature  of  man  which  caufes  thefe  objects 
to  appear  the  fame  to  all  men  ?  and,  if  there  be,  it  demands 
what  are  they  in  themfelves ,  independent  of  our  modes  of  re- 
prefentation  ? 

It  is  evident  that  all  our  perceptions  are  bound  down  to 
the  conditions  of  Time  and  Space,  fo  that  out  of  time  and 
lpace  we  can  have  no  intuitions  whatfoever.  How  does 
this  happen  ?  enquires  philofophizing  reafon;  what  are 
Time  and  Space  ?  are  they  properties  which  adhere  to  the 
objeCts  themfelves  ;  and  is  it  by  means  of  experience  that 
they  pafs  over  to  my  reprefentatior.s  ?  Or,  if  we  cannot 
adopt  this  explanation,  becaufeTime  and  Space  are  neceffary 
predicates  of  things  fo  far  as  we  perceive  them,  and  which 
we  cannot  exclude  even  in  thought,  may  not  Reafon  be 
compelled  to  allow  that  Time  and  Space,  as  the  pure  forms 
of  all  intuitions,  exift  in  us  prior  to  all  aCtual  intuitions  ? 
that,  conlequently,  every  intuition  mull  fubmit  itfelf  to 
thefe  forms  ?  that  therefore  the  reafon  why  we  can  only 
have  intuitions  in  Time  and  Space  mud  lie  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  conftitution  of  our  Intuitive  Faculty?  And 
what  (hall  we  fay  with  regard  to  thofe  conceptions  which 
conftitute  as  it  were  the  fundamental  and  effential  con¬ 
ditions  of  all  thinking?  I  allude  to  the  twelve  Catego- 
ries,  to  the  conceptions  Subfiance,  Caufe,  Reality,  See. 
That  I  am  not  able  to  think  anything  without  thefe,  is  an 
internal  faCt  of  my  confciouftiefs  :  but  what  they  are,  and 
why  they  are  fo  indifpenfable  to  the  operations  of  my  un- 
derltandin'g,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  Philofophizing  Reafon 
to  find  out.  It  is  evident  that  thefe  Conceptions  of  Under- 
ftanding,  which  cannot  be  excluded  even  in  thought  with¬ 
out  annulling  the  pofiibility  of  thinking  altogether,  have 
not  their  ground  in  the  objeCts  of  experience  ;  for  nothing 
empirical  is  abfolutely  univerfal  and  neceffary.  Thofe 
Conceptions,  by  means  of  which  thinking  is  alone  poffible, 
muff:  have  their  ground  in  the  original  and  effential  con- 
ftruCtion  of  the  Understanding  itfelf,  and  muff:  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  formal  conditions  of  all  ufe  of Underftand- 
ing,  exaCtly  as  Time  and  Space  muff  be  allowed  to  be  the 
formal  conditions  of  all  our  Intuitions.  We  therefore 
call  them  pure  Conceptions  (Conceptions  a  priori),  which 
are  in  a  certain  manner  independent  of  experience.  The 
independence  of  thefe  conceptions  upon  experience  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  in  point  of  time  we  are  confcious 
of  them  prior  to  experience;  but,  that  they  have  their 
ground  and  origin  in  certain  effential  properties  of  our 
knowing  faculty  itfelf.  This,  however,  does  not  contra¬ 
dict  the  aflertion  that  we  firff  become  confcious  of  thefe 
original  conceptions  by  means  of  experience.  Philofophiz¬ 
ing  Reafon,  thus  elevating  itfelf  above  experience,  con¬ 
templates  not  merely  the  pure  reprefentations  of  Sense 
(Time  and  Space),  and  of  the  Understanding  (the 
twelve  Categories),  but  the  fix  Ideas  of  Reafon,  whence 
originate  thofe  of  the  Soul,  the  Deity,  See.  Laftly,  it  de¬ 
termines  the  validity  of  all  thefe  pure  Reprefentations,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  limits  and  conditions  of  their  proper  ufe. 
As  to  the  queftion  why  the  Reprefenting  and  Knowing 
Faculty  comprifes  exaCtly  thefe  and  no  other  original  re¬ 
prefentations  as  the  formal  conditions  or  laws  of  its  ope¬ 
rations  ;  and  how  this  is  poffible  ?  the  anfwer  is  obvious; 
that,  with  refpeCt  to  whatever  is  original,  and  not  derived 
from  any  thing  elfe,  this  enquiry  is  perfectly  inadmiffible. 
Every  fundamental  power  is  incomprehcnfible,  and  muff, 
from  its  very  nature,  ever  remain  fo. 

Again,  we  are  confcious  that  we  cannot  confider  at 
pleafure  every  conception  and  definition  as  true,  nor  every 
j  udgment  and  conclufion  as  correCt ;  but  that  conceptions, 
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judgments,  and  conclufions,  muff  be  conftruCted  and  qua¬ 
lified  in  a  certain  manner  if  we  would  apply  to  them  the 
predicate  of  Truth.  Whence  does  this  arife  ?  Doubtlefs, 
becaufe  there  are  certain  original  rules  and  laws  grounded 
in  the  nature  and  effence  of  the  human  mind,  according 
to  which,  conceptions,  judgments,  and  conclufions,  are 
formed.  Thefe  laws  of  thinking,  the  Understanding 
muff  follow  in  all  its  operations,  if  it  is  to  be  confident 
with  itfelf. 

Another  fubjeCt  of  Philofophy  is  the  nature  of  Feeling, 
its  laws,  its  connexion  with  tlie  reprefenting  and  defiring 
faculty,  including  the  principles  and  maxims  of  Happi- 
nefs. 

Of  all  the  Feelings,  next  to  the  moral  feeling,  thofe  of 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  are  the  molt  remarkable;  and 
indeed  they  are  the  molt  nearly  related  to  it.  The  faCt 
of  the  immediate  and  difinterelted  pleafure  which  we  take 
in  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
overlooked.  Reafon  could  not  refrain  from  inveftigating 
that  free  activity  and  harmonious  play  of  our  mental 
powers,  of  which  thefe  feelings  are  but  the  neceffary  con¬ 
sequence;  as  well  as  thofe  qualities  of  the  objeCts  by 
which  this  play  of  the  faculties  is  effected.  Thefe  in- 
veftigations  conftitute  Esthetics,  and  the  Critic  of 
Taste. 

Among  all  the  faCts  of  confciouftiefs,  none  is  fo  remark¬ 
able  as  that  fenten.ee  which  we  pronounce,  without  the 
lead  regard  to  our  own  advantage,  upon  th ejujiice  or  in- 
juflice,  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs,  of  the  principles  and  aCtions 
of  men  ;  connected  with  a  pure  feeling  of  effeetn  for  the 
good,  and  an  indifpenfable  obligation  to  will  and  to  do  it. 
How  is  this  faCt  of  confcience  to  be  explained  and  com¬ 
prehended  ?  Only  by  affuming  a  formal  quality  origi¬ 
nally  inherent  in  human  Reafon,  by  which  it  is  compelled 
to  confider  fome  fentiments  and  adtions  as  reafonabie  and 
good,  others  as  unreafonable  and  bad;  juft  as  there  are 
certain  formal  conditions  of  the  theoretical  knowing  fa¬ 
culty  by  which  all  our  thinking  and  knowing  is  de¬ 
termined.  If  we  inveftigate  further,  we  find,  that  that 
form  or  that  Law  of  Moral  Reason  is  comprehended 
in  thofe  maxims  of  the  Will  which  coincide  with  the  uni- 
v  erf  ally  valid  rules  of  human  conduSl.  Reafon  has  now  a 
wide  field  opened  before  it,  wherein  it  can  exercife  its 
powers  in  determining  the  refpeCtive  Rights  and  Duties 
of  individuals  and  of  focieties.  What  are  the  practical 
laws  of  Reafon,  Liberty,  Virtue,  Right,  Duty,  See.  but  the 
conceivable  grounds  from  which  alone  the  faCt  of  Con¬ 
fcience  can  be  comprehended  ? 

Laffly,  it  is  a  univerfally-acknowledged  faCt,  that  all 
nations  have  at  all  times  affumed  fomething  fuperfenfible 
and  intelligent,  as  the  ground  of  the  exiftence,  the  dura¬ 
tion,  the  fuitable  concurrence  and  co-operation,  of  every 
thing  in  the  world,  however  widely  they  may  have  differ¬ 
ed  in  their  reprefentations  of  this  fuperfenfible  being. 
Every  man’s  own  confcioufnefs  teaches  him  that  the  belief 
in  fomething  divine  is  an  indifpenfable  want.  If  Reafon 
fearches  for  the  grounds  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon 
in  the  hiffory  of  the  human  mind,  it  finds  that  thefe 
grounds  lie  in  the  effential  conftruCtion  both  of  the  The¬ 
oretical  and  the  Practical  Intellect.  Theoretical 
Reafon  is  compelled  to  affume,  for  every  feries  of  caufes 
and  effeCts,  a  firjl  and  chief  caufe,  which  can  no  longer  be 
confidered  as  an  effeCt.  And,  when  it  remarks  in  this 
cafual  connexion  of  worldly  beings,  End,  Order,  and  Plan, 
it  feels  itfelf  irrefiftibly  forced  to  confider  this  firff  and 
chief  caufe  as  an  intelligent  being.  But,  as  a  practical 
faculty,  Reafon  cannot  be  confident  with  itfelf,  if  it  do 
not  acknowledge  the  Creator,  Preferver,  and  Governor, 
of  the  phyfical  world,  to  be,  at  the  fame  time,  the  Author, 
Preferver,  and  Governor,  of  the  moral  world ;  and  that  he 
muff  poflefs  all  the  properties  and  perfections  neceffary  to 
this  high  character.  By  fuch  inveftigations  philofophiz¬ 
ing  Reafon  elevates  itfelf  to  the  Idea  of  an  all-perfeCl 
Godhead,  and  of  a  Moral  Theology.  But  the  Moral  Law, 
which  commands  every  rational  being  to  realize  the 
2  Ideal 
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Ideal  of  moral  goodnefs,  would  have  neither  meaning 
nor  force  if  man  did  not  exift  for  ever,  fince  an  eternal 
exiftence  is  necelfary  to  this  infinite  progreflion.  The 
Moral  Law,  therefore,  were  irrational,  but  for  the affump- 
tion  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  By  fadts,  by 
the  wonderful  conftrudtion  of  the  external  world,  by  the 
voice  of  the  Moral  Law  within  us,  and  moreover  by  the 
necefiity  fo  uni  verfally  felt  of  a  belief  in  fomething  higher 
and  eternal;  Reafon  is  compelled  to  form  the  religious 
ideas  of  God,  Providence,  and  Immortality. 

Reafon  proceeds  analytically  in  going  from  the  con¬ 
ditioned  to  its  conditions,  from  the  perceptible  and  per¬ 
ceived  fadls  to  their  merely  rational  grounds :  this  ana¬ 
lytical  procedure  of  Reafon  may  alfo  be  called  the  re- 
grefiive  method  by  which  it  arrives  at  fundamental 
conceptions;  that  is,  fuch  as  require  no  further  ground 
to  reft  upon,  or  from  which  they  may  be  comprehended. 
Thus  Reafon  afcends  from  given  fadls  to  their  unknown 
fources,  the  difcovery  of  which  not  only  explains  thole 
fadls,  but  furnifhes  reafon  with  many  ether  important 
truths.  Thus,  from  the  principle  that  the  pure  forms  of 
Time  and  Space  are  the  original  conditions  of  the  poffibility 
of  all  Intuition,  we  learn  not  only  that  we  can  have  no 
Intuitions  out  of  Time  and  Space,  but  moreover  that 
all  mathematical  pofitions  exprefling  the  neceffary  deter¬ 
minations  of  Time  and  Space  are  univerfally  valid  and 
apodidtically  certain,  without  requiring  the  teftirnony  of  Ex¬ 
perience;  and,  above  all,  that  all  our  Intuitions  in  Time 
and  Space  procure  us  no  knowledge  of  the  things  as  they 
are  in  themfelves,  but  only  as  they  appear  to  us. 

Reafon  now  endeavours  to  conned:  thefe  fundamental 
conceptions  and  principles,  together  with  the  truths  de¬ 
pendent  upon  them,  into  a  whole,  or  to  form  them  into 
a  System.  Reafon  is  not  fatisfied  with  a  rhapfodical 
knowledge  which  has  no  internal  connexion,  but  endea¬ 
vours  to  unite  all  knowledge  of  one  fpecies  into  a  whole. 
It  lays  one  fingle  principle  as  a  foundation,  and  fubjoins 
the  reft  in  a  regular  feries,  and  in  due  order,  fo  as  tb  give 
clearnefs  and  certainty  both  to  the  parts  and  to  the 
whoie.  To  produce  fuch  a  fyftem,  Reafon  ufes  the  fyn- 
thctieal  method  ;  that  is,  it  proceeds  from  the  condition 
to  the  conditioned,  from  the  ground  to  the  conlequence, 
from  the  principle  to  what  flows  from  it.  After  it  has 
acquired  the  materials  by  the  analytical  or  regreffive  me¬ 
thod,  it  makes  ufe  of  the  fynthetical  or  progx-e  five  method, 
in  order  to  compofe  a  well-arranged  and  properly-con- 
nedfed  whole  of  knowledge.  The  power  of  Reafon  to 
fyftematize  its  knowledge  has  obtained  it  the  name  of  an 
Architectonic  Faculty. 

This  fearch  after  the  imperceptible  and  merely-con- 
ceivable  principles  of  the  given,  and  the  connection  of  the 
knowledge  attained  by  it  into  a  whole,  is  called  Philoso¬ 
phizing  in  the  proper  fignification  of  the  word;  and  he 
who  does  this  fuccefsfuliy  is  a  Philosopher. 

Sedl.  II.  What  is  Philofophy?  Its  fource  and  end  ? 

As  we  have  explained  the  conception  of  Philofophizing 
to  be  the  forming  a  fyftem  of  fundamental  Ideas  and 
Propoftions ;  by  Philofophy  mufl  be  underftood,  aSyflem 
of  conceptions  and  propofitions  relative  to  the  merely- 
rational  grounds  of  the  internal  and  external  fads  of  that 
which  is  given  to  our  perceiving  faculty. 

Philofophy  is  a  whole  of  knowledge,  which  mult  be  re¬ 
duced,  if  not  to  a  fingle  principle,  at  leaft  to  the  fmalielt 
number  of  principles  and  fundamental  pofitions.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  aggregate  of  knowledge  .which  has  arifen  by 
the  mere  accidental  addition  of  one  part  to  another, 
without  any  internal  and  neceffary  coherence  or  com- 
pletenefs.  According  to  the  fundamental  law  of  Unity, 
io  eflential  to  human  reafon,  the  rational  grounds  of  the 
various  fpecies  of  the  perceptible  muft  Hand  in  fuch  a  real 
connexion,  that  they  fhall  mutually  fupport,  explain,  and 
confirm,  each  other;  and  by  their  completenefs  afford 
entire  fatisfadlion  to  Reafon. 

i.  The  fource  of  all  Philofophy  is  Reafon  itfelf.  If 


man  merely  poflefled  the  fenlitive  faculty  and  the  under- 
ftanding,  he  would  diftinguifh  the  objedts  given  to  him 
by  experience,  and  learn  their  utility,  &c.  but  he  would 
never  enquire  into  their  rational  grounds. 

2.  The  object  of  Philofophy  comprifes  every  fadl  both 
within  arrd  without  us.  Bur,  in  the  ftridt  fenfe  of  the 
word,  Man  himfelf,  with  all  his  endowments,  powers,  in- 
ftindls,  wants,  and  end,  is  the  objedt  of  Philofophy. 

3.  The  neceflity  of  Philofophy  lies  in  the  nature  of 
Reafon  itfelf;  it  is  therefore  not  an  accidental  but  an 
eflential  want  of  man,  with  which  he  can  as  little  difpenfe 
as  with  Reafon  itfelf.  It  is  therefore  an  irrational  demand 
of  thofe  who  adhere  to  what  is  immediately  ufeful,  that  we 
fhould  abftain  from  all  inveffigation  which  furpaffes  the 
Perceptible,  and  that  we  fhould  limit  ourfelves  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  experience. 

Sedl.  III.  Philofophy  is  a  Rational  Science ;  or,  properly 
fpeahing,  a  whole  of  feveral  Rational  Sciences. 

A  Science  is  a  whole  of  knowledge  arranged  fyflemati- 
cally.  But  we  muft  diftinguifh  between  Sciences  of  Ex¬ 
perience  and  thofe  of  Reafon.  The  former  include  all 
iiiftorical  knowledge,  as  Geography,  Natural  Hiftory, 
Anatomy,  Phyfiology,  Chemiftry;  in  fhort,  all  forts  of 
knowledge  the  materials  of  which  are  taken  from  expe¬ 
rience.  The  fciences  of  Reafon,  on  the  other  hand,  reft 
upon  apodidtically-certain  principles,  conceivable  h  priori 
from  pure  reafon  alone.  Thus,  Mathematics  is  a  fcience 
of  Reafon,  refting  upon  pure  fundamental  conceptions, 
pofitions,  and  principles,  neither  taken  from  experience 
nor  requiring  experience  for  their  confirmation.  Philo¬ 
fophy,  therefore,  as  a  fyftem  of  fundamental  conceptions 
and  principles  relative  to  the  merely-rational  conditions 
of  the  perceptible,  is  a  fcience  of  Reafon. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  the  eflential  differ¬ 
ence  between  Philofophy  and  the  Mathematics.  Philofophy 
is  the  fyftematic  knowledge  of  the  merely-rational  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  perceptible.  We  term  thefe  conditions 
merely-rational,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  not  perceived, 
but  becaufe  no  conception  of  them  can  be  conftrudted,  that 
is,  can  be  reprefented  by  the  imagination  in  the  pure  in¬ 
tuition  of  Time  and  Space.  We  can,  on  the  contrary, 
reprefent  to  ourfelves  in  fpace,  by  means  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  or,  for  the  fake  of  greater  diftindlnefs,  deferibe  a 
circle  upon  paper;  and  can  demonftrate,  by  means  of  this 
intuition,  the  pofitions,  that  all  the  radii  are  equal,  and 
that  the  diameter  divides  the  circle  into  two  equal  parts, 
See.  But  is  it  poflible  thus  to  conftrudt  the  conception? 
and  ideas  of  Philofophy,  in  order  to  demonftrate  their 
truth  ?  Can  I,  for  inftance,  reprefent  in  my  imagination 
the  idea  of  the  human  Soul  as  a  Ample  fubltance,  and  as 
the  lubftraturn  of  the  various  powers  of  man ;  or  the  idea 
of  the  pure  law  of  Morality  ;  or  the  idea  of  the  Deity, 
as  the  laft  ground  of  the  exiftence  of  all  reality  ?  By  no 
means.  The  reality  or  validity  of  thefe  ideas  cannot  be 
proved  by  an  intuitive  reprefientation.  The  Mathematics 
proceed  from  conceptions  to  adlual  intuitions.  They  do 
not  derive  the  properties  of  the  circle  from  its  concep¬ 
tion,  but  from  its  intuition.  Mathematical  judgments 
are  therefore  intuitive  ;  Philofophical  judgments  difeurjive, 
derived  from  mere  ideas.  Philofophy  may  indeed  illul- 
trate  its  dodtrines  by  intuitions, as  fimilies,  but  can  draw 
no  inferences  from  them. 

Sedf .  IV.  DogmatiJ'm,  Scepticifm,  and  Criticifm;  Truth 
of  the  latter  of  thefe  three  chief  Syjiems. 

We  have  now  to  enquire  what  are  the  true  and  ulti¬ 
mate  grounds  of  all  perceiving  and  knowing;  andNwhich 
of  the  various  philofophical  fyltems  is  the  true  one. 

Perception  is  evidently  an  internal  fact ;  but  are  the  laft 
grounds  of  a  perception  to  be  fought  within  or  without 
the  mind  ?  or  do  they  lie  partly  within  and  partly  with¬ 
out  ?  In  order  to  anfwer  this  qtieftion,  Reafon  has  taken 
three  different  ways ;  and  indeed  it  was  natural  that  it 
fhould  do  fo. 
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Its  firft  attempt  in  philofophy  was  the  dogmatical, 
by  which  it  attributed  our  fuppofed  knowledge  of  objects 
to  the  objeCts  in  themfelves,  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the 
exiftence  or  non-exiftence  of fuperfenfible  things  and  their 
properties,  or  profefl'ed  really  to  know  them  without  en¬ 
quiring  whether  l'uch  knowledge  be  poflible.  Dogma¬ 
tism  never  confidered  whether  Reafon  is  able  to  difcover 
the  internal  nature  of  things  which  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  experience;  it  did  not  ftop  to  examine  its  principles,  or 
the  right  of  extending  them  beyond  that  boundary;  but 
went  on  blindly,  imagining  that  it  was  proceeding  upon 
a  fure  road  to  the  knowledge  of  the  internal  nature  of 
things.  Without  the  aid  of  Intuition,  the  Dogmatift 
took  it  for  granted  that  all  bodies  are  compofed  of  atoms, 
or  of  entirely-fimple  indivifible  elements  ;  and  that  thefe 
original  elements  (monads)  poffefs  a  power  of  reprefen. 
tation.  By  mere  thinking,  the  Dogmatical  Philofopher 
imagines  that  he  knows  the  human  Soul  and  the  Deity, 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  qualified  in  themfelves; 
and  that  the  reafon  why  certain  objects  can  only  be  re- 
prefented  in  a  certain  manner,  (for  inftance,  that  every 
body  mud  occupy  fpace,  and  every  event  have  its  caufe,) 
is  that  the  things  in  themfelves  are  actually  fuch  as  our 
reprefenting  faculty  exhibits  them.  .  The  efl’ence  of  Dog¬ 
matism,  however  various  the  fyftems  that  have  arifen 
from  it,  confifts  in  the  pofition,  that  man  poflefl’es  a  fa¬ 
culty  of  knowing  the  nature  of  the  things  in  themfelves. 
Rath  as  its  affertions  are,  it  is  obvious  that,  though  they 
cannot  be  confirmed  by  experience,  they  can  never  be  re¬ 
futed  by  it. 

The  groundlefs  and  unftable  nature  of  the  affertions  of 
Dogmatifm  could  not  remain  hidden  from  Reafon  in  its 
progrefiive  cultivation.  It  perceived  that  the  various 
dogmatical  fyftems  contradict  one  another  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  all  are  annihilated  ;  for  that  the  molt  important 
and  boafted  dogmas  are  oppofed  by  contradictory  dogmas, 
fup ported  by  equally  fpecious  arguments.  From  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  ever-fruitlefs  attempts  of  Dogmatifm,  Scep¬ 
ticism  has  naturally  refulted  ;  a  mode  of  flunking  in 
which  Reafon  proceeds  with  fuch  violence  againjl  itfelf, 
that,  as  Kant  juftly  obferves,  it  never  could  have  entered 
the  mind  of  man  but  when  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  abfolute 
defpair.  Scepticifm  confifts  in  the  affection,  that,  with 
refpeCt  to  the  laft  ground  of  things,  and  the  exiftence  and 
non-exiftence  of  fuperfenfible  objeCts,  nothing  at  all  can 
be  decided.  It  can  affign,  however,  no  other  reafon  for 
this  defpair  than  the  unfatisfaftory  attempts  of  Dogma¬ 
tifm. 

As  Dogmatism  neceflarily  led  to  Scepticism,  this 
compelled  Reafon  to  have  recourfe  to  Criticism,  thus 
opening  the  way  to  found  fcience.  Scepticifm  is  fo  dif- 
trefting  to  the  mind,  fo  oppofite  to  the  inceffant  defire  of 
Reafon  to  agree  with  itfelf  concerning  the  great  problems 
of  Philofophy, and  either  to  folve  them  or  to  difcover  why 
their  folution  is  impoftible,  that  it  cannot  reft  without 
making  Come  new  attempt  to  fatisfy  itfelf.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  it  at  length  undertook  an  accurate  inveftigation  of 
the  mental  faculties. 

The  internal  and  indifputable  faCt  that  we  have  know¬ 
ledge  ft  priori,  which,  fince  it  announces  itfelf  in  every 
one’s  confcioufnefs  as  vniverfal  and  necejfary ,  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  derived  from  experience,  compels  us  to  conclude 
that  this  knowledge  fprings  purely  from  the  nature  of  the 
mind  itfelf.  After  Criticijm  has  inveftigated  the  nature 
of  the  knowing  faculty,  ( Senfe ,  Underjlanding,  and  theo¬ 
retical  Reafon,)  it  fees  clearly  that  Sense  and  Under¬ 
standing,  by  their  united  operation,  reprefent  to  us  the 
objeCts  of  experience,  not  as  they  are  in  themfelves  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  mind,  but  merely  according  to  its  pe¬ 
culiar  mode  of  reprefentation  :  that  confequently  we  do 
not  know  the  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  but  merely 
as  phenomena.  The  form  of  Nature,  as  it  is  knowable 
by  us,  is  therefore  determined  by  the  original  and  unal¬ 
terable  legiflation  of  Sense  and  Understanding;  that 
is  to  fay,  in  knowing  the  things  we  do  not  perceive  them 
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in  their  internal  nature,  but  give  to  them  a  reprefentable 
nature,  determined  by  our  knowing  faculty  itfelf.  With 
refpedt  to  Reafon,  the  Critic  teaches  us,  that  this  faculty 
neceflarily  forms  to  itfelf  certain  fuperfenfible  Ideas,  but 
that  it  does  not  obtain  by  means  of  them  any  knowledge 
of  the  objedts  to  which  they  refer,  but  only  belief. 

Befides  the  Critic  of  the  Theoretical  Faculty,  a  Critic 
of  Pradtical  Reafon,  or  of  the  Rat  ional  Defiring  Faculty, 
is  alfo  requifite.  The  latter  enquires  whether  man,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  fenfually-defiring  faculty,  poffeffes  alfo  a 
Rational  Will;  whether  Reafon  abfolutely  determines 
the  will  of  itfelf,  and  what  are  the  principles  according  to 
which  it  decides  upon  good  and  evil?  The  refult  is 
fhortly  this :  Reafon  is  (elf-legiflative ;  it  eftablifhes  an 
abfolutely-neceflary  and  univerfally- valid  rule  for  all 
addons.  By  this  Law  of  Reafon,  the  Idea  of  the  uni- 
verfal  and  neceflary  aim  of  all  human  exertions,  that  is, 
the  Idea  of  the  Higheft  Good,  is  alfo  determined.  Hence 
arifes  the  univerfal  and  neceflary  belief  in  God  and  Im¬ 
mortality,  upon  the  ftrength  of  which  alone  the  Mural 
Law  can  be  Supported,  and  the  hope  fuftained  of  accom- 
plifhing  the  higheft  aim  of  our  rational  nature. 

Although  the  enquiry  refpeCting  the  faculties  of  the 
human  foul,  and  the  poffibility  or  impoflibility  of  knowing 
the  fuper-fenfible,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  philofo- 
phers  prior  to  Kant,  yet  he  was  the  firft  who  produced  a 
Critic  of  Theoretical  and  Pradtical  Reafon  as  a  complete 
fyftem  refting  upon  a  firm  foundation. 

The  following  paffage  of  Kant  (C.  P.  789.)  may  ferve 
as  a  recapitulation  of  what  has  been  here  faid  :  “  The 
firft  ftep  of  Pure  Reafon  in  its  infantine  age  was  Dogma¬ 
tical.  The  fecond,  when  experience  had  rendered  it 
cautious,  Sceptical.  A  third  ftep  is  neceflary,  which 
requires  however  a  matured  and  manly  judgment,  found¬ 
ing  itfelf  upon  univerfally-approved  maxims.  This  is 
the  Critic  of  Reason,  which  determines  the  value  of 
Reafon  itfelf,  and  of  its  power  to  generate  pure  know¬ 
ledge  d  priori-,  thus  fixing  the  determinate  limits  of 
human  knowledge.  Scepticism  appears,  therefore,  to 
have  been  but  a  refting-place  for  Reafon,  where  the  might 
deliberate  on  her  dogmatical  wanderings,  and  learn  to 
choofe  her  courfe,  in  the  further  profecution  of  her 
journey,  with  more  certainty ;  but  it  is  not  fit  for  a  per¬ 
manent  refidence.” 

We  have  ftated  above,  that  the  fadt  of  our  having 
knowledge  a  priori  forced  Reafon  into  a  critical  invefti¬ 
gation  of  its  powers.  In  order  to  give  a  more  diftinCl 
view  of  the  difference  between  the  Critical  and  every 
other  Philofophy,  it  may  be  well  to  point  cut  the  different 
turn  which  this  fact  mult  neceflarily  give  to  the  whole 
bufinefs  of  philofophy,  when  once  the  human  mind  had 
become  clearly  confcious  of  it. 

When  I  fee  a  body  filing  a  fpace,  I  am  immediately 
confcious  that  all  bodies  mvjl  occupy  Spctce  ;  and,  udien  I 
fee  a  fton efall,  I  am  compelled  to  conceive  fomething  as 
the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon.  I  am  confcious  that  no 
change  within  or  without  me  can  happen  without  a  caufe. 
Now,  this  neceffity  which  the  mind  feels  muft  alfo  have  a 
caufe.  Is  this  caufe  independent  of  the  mind,  or  does  it 
confift  in  mere  habit  ?  Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  apparent  neceffity  of  certain  habitual  connex¬ 
ions,  which  have  merely  grown  familiar  to  11s,  from  that 
real  neceffity  which  adheres  to  fundamental  conceptions 
and  principles.  An  erroneous  hypothefis  may  be  de- 
ftroyed  ;  but  what  argument  can  ever  overthrow  the  ne¬ 
ceffity  and  univerfality  of  the  pofitions,  that  All  bodies  muft 
occupy  Space,  and  that  .Every  event  muft  have  its  caufe? 

According  to  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  the  earth 
ftands  ft i  1 1 ,  and  the  entire  fphere  of  the  heavens  revolves 
round  it.  Accuftomed  as  we  are  to  this  appearance  from 
infancy,  yet  how  completely  is  the  oppofite  conception 
of  the  earth's  motion  eftablifhed  in  our  conviction !  But 
is  it  poflible  to  conceive  a  body  out  of  fpace,  or  an  event  in 
time  without  a  preceding  caul’e?  Certainly  not  !  What 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  univerfal  validity  and 
X  x  neceffity 
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neceffity  inherent  in  our  conceptions  lias  its  ground  in 
certain  original  and  formal  qualities  of  the  reprefenting 
fubjedl  ?  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  proved,  that  the 
abfolutenefs,  the  neceffity,  and  univerfality,  of  the  Moral 
Laws,  do  not  arife  from  our  experience  of  the  relations  of 
things  to  our  defires,  from  education,  from  habit,  from 
civil  fociety,&c.  but  that  they  reft  folely  on  that  effential 
quality  of  Reafon  which  renders  it  a  pradical  Faculty. 
Criticifm  does  not  in  this  pretend  to  know  the  foul  and 
its  faculties  as  they  are  in  themfelves:  it  merely  infers, 
from  the  univerfality  and  neceiTity  accompanying  certain 
conceptions,  certain  original  difpofitions  of  the  mind 
which  form  the  foundation  of  thofe  conceptions.  The 
Sceptic  cannot  therefore  accufe  the  Critic  of  indulging 
undue  pretentions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Mind  as  a  thing 
in  itfelf,  and  therefore  of  committing  the  very  fault  which 
he  cenfures  in  the  Dogmatift ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Scep¬ 
tic  is  guilty  of  this  fault  in  common  with  the  Dogmatift, 
by  pretending,  negatively  at  leaft,  to  determine  fomething 
concerning  (uperfenfible  things.  The  Critic  declares  all 
philofophizing  upon  the  nature  of  the  things  in  themfelves, 
and  upon  fuperfenfible  things  in  general,  to  be  vain  and 
fruitlels  ;  in  this  he  is  juftifiable,  fince  he  has  afcertained, 
by  a  profound  inveftigation  of  the  original  faculties  of 
the  human  foul,  that  in  objedls  of  experience  alone  we  can 
acquire  objective  knowledge.  But  what  right  has  the 
Sceptic,  before  he  has  afcertained  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
to  maintain  that  it  is  impoflible  for  Reafon  to  determine 
what  is  fubjedive  and  what  objective  in  human  knowledge  ? 
The  Critical  Philofopher  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  the 
Dogmatift  merely  becaufe  he  gives  determinate  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  and  boundaries  of  the  Mental  Facul¬ 
ties,  in  fo  far  as  he  knows  them  from  their  undoubted 
eiredls.  In  fine,  the  higher  ufe  of  Reafon,  if  it  is  to  lead 
to  Truth,  muft  be  grounded  upon  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind. 

Sedl.  V.  Of  the  things  in  themfelves  as  the  rational  grounds  of 
Perception  given  independently  of  our  reprefenting  faculty . 

But  are  the  ultimate  grounds  of  the  perceptible,  and  of 
the  faff  of  perceiving,  to  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the 
original  laws  and  formal  principles  of  reprefentation  ? 
Whoever  underftands  this  queftion  muft  anfwer  it  ne¬ 
gatively.  The  form  in  which  all  reprefentible  objedls 
muft  appear  to  me  is,  indeed,  completely  determined  by 
the  original  conftitution  of  the  mind;  but  the  matter 
which  is  to  appear  under  this  form  does  not  fpring  from 
the  fame  fource.  It  is  an  original  law  of  my  reprefenting 
faculty,  that  every  thing  I  perceive  I  muft  perceive  in 
Time  and  Space.  1  muft  alfo  conceive  every  event  as 
the  Effed  of  a  Caufe.  But  does  this  determine  what  I 
fhall  perceive  in  Time  and  Space,  or  what  I  am  to  con¬ 
ceive  as  t lie  Effed  of  a  preceding  Caufe ;  that  at  this 
moment,  for  inftance,  I  do  not  fee  a  fruit  or  a  flower 
before  me,  but  a  watch  ;  does  this  depend  upon  my  mode 
of  perceiving?  By  no  means.  The  manner  indeed  is 
given  by  the  original  nature  of  the  reprefenting  mind  ; 
but  the  matter  muft  come  from  elfewhere.  I  perceive  an 
object  at  a  diftance,  unable  to  determine  whether  it  be 
a  tree  or  a  fteeple;  that  it  occupies  fpace  is  indeed  ne- 
cefiarily  determined  by  the  nature  of  my  mind  ;  but  that 
this  objedt,  when  I  approach  to  it,  appears  to  me  not  to 
be  a  fteeple  but  a  tree,  cannot  certainly  depend  upon  the 
mere  conflrudlion  of  my  mind.  It  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cefl'ary  that  a  tree  fliould  ftand  in  this  particular  place, 
though' it  is  neceftary  that  the  objedt  which  ftands  there, 
be  it  what  it  will,  fhall  occupy  fpace:  this  place  might  be 
occupied  by  fomething  elfe. 

When  I  perceive  an  external  objedl,  it  does  not  reft 
with  myfelf  in  what  manner  I  fhall  form  an  intuition  of  it, 
as  is  the  cafe  in  merely  imaginary  reprefentations.  It  is, 
for  inftance,  quite  optional  whether  by  dint  of  imagina¬ 
tion  I  reprefent  to  myfelf,  at  this  inftant,  fuch  or  fuch  an 
abfent  perfon  :  but,  to  convince  myfelf  that  the  perfon 
who  actually  ftands  before  me  is  not  a  young  but  an  old 
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man,  this  does  not  depend  upon  myfelf.  I  muft  reprefent 
the  objedls  to  myfelf  as  they  are  given  to  me.  This  fort 
of  compulfion,  by  which  I  am  forced  to  reprefent  to  my¬ 
felf  that  which  is  prefent  to  me,  and  agreeably  to  its  ef¬ 
fect  upon  my  perceiving  faculty,  is  elfentially  different 
from  the  compulfion  by  means  of  which  I  amforced  to 
reprefent  every  thing,  whether  actually  given  or  fidl itious, 
with  certain  univerfal  and  neceftary  determinations;  for 
inftance,  as  a  body  exifting  in  time  and  fpace,  and  con- 
nedted  with  other  things  according  to  certain  determinate 
and  neceftary  rules.  This  difference  confifts  herein;  that 
I  cannot  indeed  reprefent  to  myfelf  the  thing  of  which  I 
have  an  intuition,  that  is  to  fay,  a  really-exifting  thing, 
adting  upon  my  intuitive  faculty,  otherwife  than  as  it  is 
given  ;  but  I  can  neverthelefs  imagine  it  as  not  exifting, 
or  I  can  conceive  it  otherwife  qualified,  without  injuring 
thereby  in  the  leaft  the  poflibility  of  perceiving  or  of  in¬ 
tuition  in  general.  But,  to  imagine  Time  and  Space, 
Caufe  and  Effedl,  Subftance  and  Accidence,  See.  deftroy- 
ed,  or  to  annihilate  them  even  in  thought,  is  altogether 
impoflible  ;  fince  the  poflibility  of  thinking  and  of  having 
an  intuition  at  all,  would  be  annihilated  at  the  fame 
time.  When  I  perceive  a  cloud  whence  iflue  lightning 
and  rain,  I  cannot  indeed  perfuade  myfelf  that  the  cloud 
is  not  there,  and  that  the  fky  is  ferene  ;  but  I  can  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty  conceive  the  cafe  that  it  is  not  there. 
But  once  admit  that  it  exifts,  and  it  is  abfolutely  impof- 
fible  to  conceive  that  it  occupies  no  fpace,  that  it  has  no 
fize,  that  it,  as  well  as  the  lightning,  have  not  arifen  from 
certain  caufes. 

We  have  therefore  two  kinds  of  Compulfion,  wliofe  dif¬ 
ference  is  highly  important  and  remarkable.  By  the 
former,  a  particular  objedt  is  forced  upon  the  fenfitive 
faculty,  though  this  object  is  not  in  itfelf  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  :  by  the  other,  we  are  forced  to  reprefent  whatever 
is  given  to  the  reprefenting  faculty,  wfith  certain  univer¬ 
fal  determinations  which  cannot  be  rejedted  even  in 
thought,  and  which  we  know’  to  be  the  conditions  of 
reprefentation  in  general.  Thefe  two  hinds  of  compulfion 
muft  have  each  its  own  ground ;  in  feeking  to  a  [certain  winch, 
Reafon  is  not  only  jujlifieel,  but  compelled  by  its  nature. 
The  latter  cannot  be  grounded  in  the  objedls;  for  how 
could  the  convidtion,  that  all  objedls  of  knowledge  muft 
have  certain  determinations,  enter  my  mind  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  objedls  which  I  have  hitherto  perceived  ?  The 
confcioufnefs  that  every  perceptible  objed  muft  exift  in  Time 
and  Space,  that  it  muft  be  conneded  with  other  things  by,  its 
cafual  relation,  See.  can  therefore  only  arife  from  an  ob- 
feure  internal  intuition  of  the  original  nature  of  the 
reprefenting  faculty  itfelf.  For,  as  this  original  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  mind  remains  always  the  fame,  it  muft  be  ab¬ 
folutely  impoflible  ever  to  free  our  reprefentations  from 
thofe  univerfal  conditions  which  are  grounded  in  it.  But 
does  it  alfo  depend  upon  the  original  conftrudtion  of  my 
mind  that  I  am  compelled  to  perceive  objedls  as  they  are 
given  to  me:  for  inftance,  the  fetting  fun,  and  then  the 
riling  moon  ?  Were  this  the  cafe,  I  fliould  be  confcious 
that  they  muft  always  exift;  juft  as  I  am  confcious  that 
every  objedl  muft  have  Quantity.  For  how  is  it  to  be 
conceived  that  what  is  determined  by  the  Knowing  Fa¬ 
culty  fliould  appear  fometimes  in  one  way  and  fometimes 
in  another,  unlefs  influenced  by  fome  extraneous  caufe? 
Time  and  Space  are  not  different  to-day  from  what  they 
were  yefterday,  or  from  what  they  will  be  to-morrow. 
The  reafon  therefore  why  I  fee  the  lun  in  the  fky  at  one 
time,  and  do  not  fee  it  another,  is  not  to  be  fought  in  my 
reprefenting  faculty,  but  in  lome  caufe  independent  of 
me.  It  would  be  highly  inconfillent  to  argue  that  Time 
and  Space  have  their  ground,  namely,  the  original  con fir  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  mind ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  aflert  that  the 
Given  in  Time  and  Space  has  no  ground.  As  I  am  juftified, 
therefore,  in  attributing  to  the  original  nature  of  the  in¬ 
tuitive  and  thinking  faculty  the  univerfality  and  necef- 
fity  of  Time,  Space,  Caufality,  &c.  I  am  equally  jultified 
to  adopt  fomething  without  and  not  within  me  as  the 
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foundation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  fun,  and  of  external 
nature  in  general.  What  this  foniething  is  in  it/elf,  that 
I  certainly  do  not  know  and  cannot  know  ;  for,  as  man, 
I  can  only  know  it  by  means  of  the  peculiar  form  of  my 
mind. 

An  excelfive  defire  to  reduce  every  thing  to  unity  has 
induced  Fichte  and  others  to  rejeiSl  the  idea  of fomething 
given  to  the  Reprefenting  Faculty  from  without.  This 
is  highly  unphilofophical.  If  it  be  pretended  that  the 
adoption  of  this  j'ometliing  is  inadmiffible,  becaufe  we  are 
abfolutely  incapable  of  forming  the  lead  conception  of  it, 
it  will  follow  that  we  are  alfo  wrong  in  adopting  original 
powers  of  the  mind  as  the  ground  of  the  necefl'ary  forms 
of  our  reprefentation,  for  we  know  juft  as  little  of  thefe 
powers.  They  are  the  rational  conditions  of  the  general 
forms  of  reprefentation,  and  this  is  all  we  can  (ay  of  them: 
what  they  are  in  themfelves,  and  what  that  being  (the 
Soul)  is,  in  which  they  exift,  of  this  we  know  nothing; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  know  the  merely-conceivable 
fubftratum  of  the  phenomena,  that  it  is  the  condition  of 
the  poflibil ity  and  reality  of  all  that  we  perceive  in  the 
objeft,  exclufive  of  thofe  general  forms.  If  it  were  wrong 
to  affume  fomethivg  which  has  not  been  generated  by  the 
reprefenting  faculty,  but  has  been  given  to  it,  and  which 
makes  the  phenomena  poffible,  becaufe  this  occurs  in  a 
manner  inconceivable  to  us  ;  it  would  be  equally  wrong 
to  affirm  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Intuitive  and 
Thinking  Faculties  renders  poffible  the  reprefentations  of 
Time,  Space,  Quantity,  Caufality,  See.  for  this  is  certainly 
juft  as  inconceivable.  As  we  cannot  confider  the  forms 
of  the  mind,  Time,  Space,  &c.  to  be  mere  empty  thoughts 
deftitute  of  all  objective  truth  ;  it  is  equally  impoffible  to 
relinquiffi  the  idea  of  a  fuperfenfible  ground  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena.  In  ffiort,  the  fame  rational  argument  which  re¬ 
fers  to  the  things  in  themfelves  as  given  to  my  reprefent¬ 
ing  faculty,  refers  alfo  to  the  pure  forms  of  the  mind  ; 
and  we  muft  either  grant  the  truth  of  this  fuperfenfible 
Realism,  or  the  Critical  Idealism  itfelf  would  fall  to 
the  ground;  and  thus  all  philofophizing  beat  an  end. 

We  frequently  hear  the  perverters  of  the  Critical  Phi- 
lofophy  repeat,  that  “  Criticifm  knows  abfolutely  nothing  of 
a  fuperfenfible  exijlence .”  This  is  certainly  true;  but  the 
author  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason  explains  this 
matter  diftindfly.  In  his  Prolegomena,  page  no.  he 
puts  this  queftion  :  “How  are  Time  and  Space,  and  that 
which  fills  them,  namely,  fenfible  objefls,  poffible?”  and 
anfwers  it  thus :  “  They  are  rendered  poffible  by  means 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  fenfitive  faculty,  which  is 
afiled  upon  by  objefls  that  are  wholly  unknown,  and  quite 
different  from  the  phenomena.”  Again,  in  page  163,  he 
fays  :  “  It  is  the  greateft  abfurdity  either  not  to  admit  the 
things  in  themfelves,  or  to  fet  up  our  experience  as  the 
only  poffible  knowledge  of  the  tilings,  confequently  our 
Intuition,  in  Time  and  Space,  as  the  only  poffible  intu¬ 
ition,”  Sic. 

The  fyftem  here  explained  bears  juftly  the  name  of  the 
Critical  Idealism,  which  is  diftinguiffied  from  the 
Transcendent  Idealism  thus:  The  former  confiders 
the  things  of  the  world  as  they  exift  for  us  and  in  our  ex¬ 
perience,  not  as  things  in  themfelves,  but  merely  as  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  therefore  it  attributes  to  them,  as  known  things,  a 
merely  mental  exiftence,  although  it  neceffarily  affumes 
fometliing  for  their  foundation  which  is  not  phenome¬ 
non,  and  to  which  it  applies  the  rational  idea  of  an  abfo- 
lute  exiftence ;  it  is  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  a  thing 
in  itfelf;  though  doubtlefs  a  thing  totally  unknown  and 
unknowable.  The  Tranf cencleni  Idealifm,  on  the  other 
hand,  acknowledges  merely  the  reprefenting  fubjeff,  af¬ 
firming  that  all  reprefentations  of  external  objects  arife 
from  the  internal  activity  of  the  mind  alone. 

Se£l.  VI.  Critical  Philofophy  teaches  ns  the  ends  of  Human. 

hat  are,  efpecially  the  jvpreme  end  or  highejt  dejiiuatiou 

of  Man.  ' 

Philofophy  inveftigates  not  only  the  grounds  of  intui¬ 
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tion,  thought,  and  knowledge,  but  alfo  thofe  of  feeling, 
defiring,  and  volition.  It  forms  to  itfelf  the  conception  of 
a  Defiring  Faculty,  which  is  on  the  one  hand  fenfible,  and 
on  the  other  fuperfenfible,  or  purely  rational.  It  alfo 
conceives  a  faculty  of  feeling  of  a  fuperior  and  an  inferior 
kind.  Thefe  are  the  rational  conditions  and  grounds,  by 
which  the  feeling  of  pleafure  and  difpleafure,  of  defire  ami 
averfion,  of  volition  and  nolition,  are  rendered  poffible  and 
comprehenfible. 

The  various  ends  which  comprife  the  deftination  of  man 
are  among  the  objefls  of  philofophical  refearch.  The  end 
of  a  thing  is  the  purpofe  for  which  it  exifts.  Now  for 
what  purpofe  is  it  that  man  poffeffes  the  faculty  of  form¬ 
ing  intuitions,  of  thinking,  of  knowing,  of  feeling  plea¬ 
fure  and  difpleafure,  of  defiring,  and  abhorring?  With¬ 
out  doubt  for  this  purpofe,  that  he  may  know  Truth, 
may  enjoy  pleafure,  avoid  pain,  See.  Thefe  are  confe- 
uently  the  ends  of  his  nature.  He  would  have  been  en»- 
owed  with  other  faculties,  other  original  inftinfts  would 
have  been  planted  in  his  foul,  had  he  been  intended  to 
purfue  other  ends. 

Philofophy  a(ks,  Why  does  man  exift  ?  Is  he  merely  in¬ 
tended  to  ferve  as  means  for  his  own  fake  ?  Is  he  an  end 
in  himfelf  ?  Suppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  Reafon  further 
a(ks,  What  is  that  in  man  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  end  of  his  exiftence  ?  Is  it  his  capacity  for  pleafure, 
or  his  faculty  for  perceiving  Truth?  Neither:  it  is  his 
power  of  willing  and  praStiling  that  which  is  good,  for 
its  own  fake  ;  it  is  his  morally-rational  nature  which 
makes  man  worthy  of  being  an  end  to  himfelf.  Mora¬ 
lity,  or  the  ever-progreffive  cultivation  of  our  rational 
nature,  the  purer,  the  more  complete,  and  more  willing, 
practice  of  the  morally  good,  is  therefore  undoubtedly  the 
laft  and  higheft  end  for  which  man  exifts.  To  this  prin¬ 
cipal  and  higheft  end  of  man  all  his  other  ends  muft  be 
fubordinate. 

To  difeoverthis  laft  and  higheft  end  of  human  nature, 
to  reprefent  it  with  the  greateft  poffible  precifion,  to  fub¬ 
ordinate  to  it  all  the  other  ends  of  humanity,  and  to 
(how  that  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  inferior  ends  we  mult  not 
fruftrate  but  rather  promote  the  higher;  this  is  the  great 
objeSl  of  all  philofophy ;  and  this  Reafon  acknowledges 
when  once  it  has  become  acquainted  with  its  own  na¬ 
ture. 

To  maintain  that  virtue  is  of  no  other  value  than  as 
a  means  of  happinefs,  is  impoffible  to  reafon,  provided  it 
underftand  itfelf.  The  abfolute  worth  and  dignity  of 
man  reft  upon  his  moral  faculties  ;  by  which,  as  a  rational 
being,  he  does  not  exift  as  a  means  to  other  ends,  but  as 
an  end  in  himfelf,  and  for  his  own  fake.  Hereby  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Deity  he  muft  have  a  worth  above  all  ir¬ 
rational  beings.  It  is  the  deftination  and  duty  of  man  to 
procure  for  himfelf  an  abfolute  dignity,  by  cultivating  all 
his  powers,  and  fubordinating  them  to  the  great  and  abfo¬ 
lute  end  of  his  nature.  Philofophy  muft  therefore  fubor¬ 
dinate  all  the  departments  of  knowledge  to  that,  which 
treats  of  this  higheft  end  and  final  deftination  of  man. 
Pure  praftical  philofophy  muft  rank  above  all  that  is 
theoretical,  though  the  latter  obtains  a  high  degree  of 
worth  from  its  reference  and  connexion  with  the  former. 
If  we  deny  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  abfolute  worth  of  the 
moral  Will,  Philofophy  has  no  longer  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  noble  and  th e  good,  but  only  with  the  conceivable,  the 
comprehenfible,  and  the  true:  Moral  or  Practical  Philofophy 
is  at  an  end.  What  elfe  can  be  the  aim  of  philofophy, 
but  to  dilcoverthe  fupreme  unconditioned  end  of  huma¬ 
nity,  that  end  which  is  capable  of  no  higher  reference; 
and  to  fubordinate  to  this  all  inferior  ends,  thus  reprefent¬ 
ing  the  totality  of  human  ends,  as  a  rational  and  fyftematic 
whole  ?  Man,  at  once  of  a  fenfual  and  a  fpiritual  nature, 
is  the  only  being  that  can  fall  into  dfagreement  with 
itfelf.  Reafon,  in  this  its  higheft  office,  reconciles  without 
fuppreffing  any  of  the  effential  impulfes  of  human  nature, 
overlooking  none  of  its  ends,  but  affign.ing  to  each  its, 
place  and  its  limits,  in  order  that  the  highelt  end  of  hu¬ 
manity 
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sji anity  may  fuffer  no  detradlion,  but  every  thing  be  fub- 
jedled  to  it  and  co-operate  for  its  attainment. 

Sedh  VII.  Philosophy  is  the  Science  of  Sciences. 

As  all  Sciences,  ftridtly  fo  called,  reft  upon  rational 
principles,  and  as  no  rational  principle  can  be  eftablilhed 
but  by  means  of  philofophy;  it  is  evident  that  phjiofophy 
alone  can  furnifh  a  fecure  bafis  for  all  other  i'ciences. 
By  explaining,  for  inftance,  the  nature  of  Time  and  Space 
as  the  necefi'ary  conditions  of  all  external  and  internal 
perceptions,  Philofophy  eftablifhes  beyond  difpute  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Mathematics  reft  ;  and,  by 
developing  the  purely  practical  faculty  of  Reafon,  it  fixes 
the  principles  of  Morality,  and  exalts  it  to  a  Science. 
Philofophy  may  therefore  juftiy  be  called  the  Science  of. 
Sciences. 

PART  II. 

Sketch  of  a  complete  System  of  all  Philosophical 
Sciences. 

The  value  and  importance  of  Philofophy  will  be  belt 
fhown  by  a  fyftematic  (ketch  of  the  Philofophical  Sciences, 
formed  upon  the  principle  of  Criticism.  This  will 
render  it  at  once  evident  that  Philofophy  is  the  bafis  of  all 
fcientific  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  however,  Philofophy  muft  not  be  confidered  as  an 
accidental  aggregate  of  knowledge,  but  as  a  (yftem,  all 
the  parts  of  which  (land  in  a  neceilary  connexion. 

Sect,  I.  General  Divifion  of  Philofophy ;  Formal  and 
Material;  Pure  and  Applied;  Theoretical  and  P radical. 

As  Philofophy  feeks  to  difcover  why,  in  all  our  judg¬ 
ments  and  conclufions,  we  cannot  adopt  or  rejedt  arbitra¬ 
rily,  but  are  compelled  to  confider  certain  politions  as 
true  and  others  as  falfe ;  and  as  it  necefiarily  attributes 
this  to  certain  original  laws  of  the  mind  ;  it  is  fo  far  called 
formal.  Philofophy  here  confiders  merely  the  form  and 
the  univerfal  and  neceilary  laws  of  thinking,  abftradted 
from  all  matter  of  thought.  But,  when  it  treats  of  cer¬ 
tain  objedts,  (for  inftance,  of  external  nature,  of  the 
faculties  of  the  foul,  of  the  moral  law  within  us,)  it  bears 
the  name  of  Material  Philofophy. 

Pure  Philofophy  muft  be  well  diftinguifhed  from  the 
applied.  The  former  furnifhes  general  refults,  without 
enquiring  into  their  utility.  The  latter  (hows  the  life 
and  application  which  may  be  made  of  thofe  refults  under 
certain  prefuppofitions  and  in  certain  cafes  and  relations. 
Nothing  can  be  more  perverfe  than  to  confider  applied 
philofophy  as  alone  worthy  of  attention,  and  to  negledl 
pure  philofophy  as  a  ufelefs  fpeculation  ;  in  other  words, 
to  occupy  one’s  felf  with  the  application  of  philofophical 
principles,  without  ever  inveftigating  or  eftablifliing  their 
validity. 

The  whole  field  of  human  knowledge  divides  itfelfinto 
two  great  departments,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
The  former  inveftigates  what  is,  can  he,  or  muft  be ;  the 
latter  what  ought  to  be.  Philofophy  is  theoretical,  there¬ 
fore,  when  its  objedt  is  to  difcover  the  fuper-fenfible  and 
merely-rational  grounds  and  properties  of  what  is  poffible, 
real,  and  necejfary ;  Practical  Philofophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  inveftigates  the  fuper-fenfible  grounds  of  human 
volition.  It  not  only  points  out  the  ground  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  defire  for  happinefs,  but  proves  that  juftice 
and  injuftice,  good  and  evil,  are  principles  not 
known  empirically,  but  only  conceived  by  Reafon.  In 
the  fame  manner,  in  inveftigating  the  idea  of  the  moral 
law,  it  (hows  the  fuper-fenfible  ground  of  the  goodnefs  and 
badnefs  of  human  fentiments,  volitions,  and  adtions. 

Sedt.  II.  Theoretical  Philofophy  ;  Formal  Philofophy. 

By  formal  Philofophy  is  meant  Logic,  which  treats 
merely  of  the  originalconftitution  of  the  thinking  faculty, 
or  of  thofe  laws  which  we  muft  neceffarily  follow  in  all 
our  thoughts,  whatever  may  be  their  objedts.  For,  if  we 
wi(h  to  avoid  error,  and  to  embrace  truth,  we  muft  always 


follow  the  fame  original  laws  for  the  corredt  formation  of 
our  conceptions,  judgment,  and  conclufions,  whether  the 
objedts  of  our  refledtion  be  hiftorical,  phyfical,  moral,  or 
mathematical. 

Logic  is  either  pure  or  applied:  the  former  treats  of  the 
neceilary  rules  of  thinking  in  general ;  the  latter  of  their 
ufe  under  certain  circumftances  and  of  theirapplication  to 
certain  objedts.  For,  though  Logic  is  not  an  empirical 
fcience,  and  though  its  laws  lie  originally  in  the  nature  of 
every  rational  being;  dill  it  may  become  a  queftion  how 
thefe  laws  can  be  applied  in  the  moll  effedtual  manner  to 
the  attainment  of  truth  ;  efpecially  as  the  human  under- 
ftanding  is  fo  clofely  connedted  with  the  fenfes,  and  is 
therefore  fo  eafily  difturbed  by  the  fancy,  and  led  into 
error  by  the  inclinations,  defires,  and  pafiions. 

Sedt.  III.  Material  Philofophy .  Metaphyf.es  in  the  widefi 
Signification  of  the  word. 

When  Philofophy  nolongeroccupiesitfelf  with  the  more 
formal  laws  of  thinking,  but  proceeds  to  examine  the  laft 
grounds  of  our  external  and  internal  perceptions,  it  is 
called  Material Philofopfiy,  or  Metaphysics  in  the  wideft 
fignification  of  the  word  ;  that  is,  the  fcience  (true  or  fic¬ 
titious)  of  the  fuper-fenfible,  or  of  that  which  lies  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  poffible  perception. 

We  diftinguifn  the  Metaphysics  of  Nature  and  the 
Metaphysics  of  Morals;  the  former  only  is  here 
treated,  the  latter  belongs  to  Pradtical  Philofophy. 

The  Metaphysics  of  Nature  (by  Nature  is  to  be 
underftood  not  merely  the  external  world,,  but  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  all  objedts  that  come  under  the  inveftigation  of 
theoretical  Reafon,  with  the  exception  of  the  laws  of 
thinking)  confifts  of  two  Chief  parts.  Ontology  and 
Rational  Physiology. 

Ontology,  which  is  alfo  called  Transcendental 
Philosophy,  treats  of  objedts  in  general ;  it  explains 
completely  and  fyftematically  the  univerfal  conceptions 
and  principles  which  refer  to  objedts,  and  without  which 
nothing  can  be  thought  either  as  reul  or  poffible.  The 
univerfality  and  necefity  of  theft  principles  and  conceptions 
prove  fufficiently  that  they  are  not  derived  from  experience, 
but  from  the  original  and  eflential  conftitution  of  the 
mind.  Hence  Ontology  is  alfo  called  the  fcience  of  the 
original  conceptions  and  principles  of  pure  underfunding. 

Rational  Physiology  diftinguifhes  itfelf  from  Onto¬ 
logy  by  not  treating  of  objedts  in  general,  but  of  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  definite  objetfs.  Thefeobjedts  are  (uch  as  either 
can  be  given  in  experience,  or  lie  beyond  all  experience; 
being  ideas  generated  by  reafon.  Rational  Phyfiology, 
when  treating  of  the  firft  fpecies  of  definite  objedts,  for 
example  of  the  laws  of  attradtion,  of  the  motion  ot  bodies, 
&c.  is  called  immanent:  but  when,  overftepping  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  all  poffible  objedtive  knowledge,  it  makes  ufe  of 
the  conceptions  of  (ubftance,  of  caufe,  See.  in  order  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  foul  or  oi  the  Deity  as  things 
in  themfelves,  it  is  tranfeendent . 

The  objedts  of  Immanent  Phyfiology  may  be  given 
either  to  the  external  or  internal  perception.  Thus  the 
external  world,  or  extended  material  nature,  is  given  to 
our  external  perception  ;  and  the  inveftigation  of  its  laws^ 
is  called  Rational  Phyjics,  or  the  Metaphyfical  Science  of 
Nature.  On  the  other  hand,  what  occurs  in  the  foul  is 
given  to  our  internal  perception;  and,  when  realon  leeks 
the  tranfcendental  grounds  of 'thefe  phenomena,  Rational 
Pfychology  ariles  ;  which  may  alfo  be  caUed,  in  contra- 
diltindtion  to  the  Metaphyfics  of  corporeal  or  material 
Nature,  the  Metaphyfics  of  intellectual  or  immaterial  Na¬ 
ture. 

The  objedts  of  Transcendent  Physiology  are  nei¬ 
ther  internally  nor  externally  perceptible  ;  they  are  Ideas 
produced  by  Reafon  itfelf.  The  firft  of  thefe  Ideas  is  that 
of  Nature,  or  the  aggregate  of  all  the  beings  ot  nature,  as 
an  abfolute  whole ;  the  univerfe.  For,  though  each  Angle 
being  of  nature,  or  a  certain  number  of  them,  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  unity  and  connexion;  yet  the  totality  of  them 
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afe  neither  internally  nor  externally  perceptible.  This 
Idea  produces  the  matter  for  Rational  or  Tranfcendental 
Cosmology.  The  next  idea  which  belongs  to  Tranf- 
cendent  Phyfiology,  is  that  of  a  being  independent  of 
Natures  and  upon  whom  Nature,  or  the  world,  with 
refpedl  to  its  exigence,  its  duration,  and  its  entire  con- 
ftrudlion,  depends.  This  being  is  called  God,  and  confti- 
tutes  the  object  of  Rational  Theology. 

The  entire  fyftem  of  Metaphyfics  confifts  therefore  of 
four  chief  parts ;  Ontology,  rational  Physiology 
(which  comprehends  rational  Phyfics  and  rational  Pfycho- 
logyj,  rational  Cosmology,  and  rational  Theology. 
This  divilion  is  both  necefl'ary  and  permanent. 

Of  all  the  metaphylical  fciences,  there  is  none  which 
can  have  an  applied  parr,  except  Phyfics  and  Pfychology. 
The  applied  or  empirical  phyfics,  which  is  commonly  called 
Natural  Philofopy,  conliders  and  explains  the  objedls  of 
external  fenfe,  under  the  guidance  of  the  tranfcendental 
principles  of  rational  Phyfics.  An  immenfe  field  is  here 
opened  for  future  invefiigation.  We  yet  poffels  a  fcien- 
tific  knowledge  of  only  very  few  of  the  innumerable  ob- 
jedls  of  Nature,  and  of  the  laws  according  to  which  they 
operate.  Only  the  mechanical  powers  and  laws  of  bodies 
are  at  prefent  fyftematically  treated :  hence  the  term 
Physics  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mecha¬ 
nical  powers.  Chemiftry,  Anatomy,  Botany, Zoology, &c. 
fcarcely  deferve  the  name  of  Sciences. 

Empirical  Psychology  explains,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  principles  of  rational  Pfychology,  the  objects  of 
internal J'enfe,  or  the  effects  of  the  foul  perceptible  in  ex¬ 
perience.  When,  in  treating  of  this  fcience,  we  take 
into  view  the  corporeal  conditions  under  which  the  foul 
operates,  it  is  called  Theoretical  Anthropology. 
Empirical  Pfychology  muff  indeed  be  connected  with  the 
Rational,  but  it  muff  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  it, 
as  empirical  Phyfics  may  with  rational  Phyfics.  Empiri¬ 
cal  Pfychology  muff  be  entirely  excluded  from  Metaphy- 
fics.  If,  agreeably  to  the  ufe  of  the  fchools,  we  allow  it  a 
place  there,  this  is  done,  as  Kant  obferves,  becaufe  it  is 
not  fufnciently  copious  to  form  a  ftudy  of  itfelf,  though 
too  important  to  be  wholly  omitted;  and,  were  it  other- 
wife  difpofed  of,  it  might  perhaps  be  claffed  with  matters 
to  which  it  is  lefs  nearly  related. 

We  muff  here  add  Esthetics,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Tafle, 
which,  though  not  commonly  introduced  among  the 
Metaphyfical  fciences,  belongs  rather  to  theoretical  than 
praftical  philofophy.  For,  of  all  the  feelings  of  the  mind, 
exclufive  of  the  moral  feeling,  there  is  none  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  immediate  lenfe  of  pleafure  we  derive 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  fib  lime. 
The  Philofophy  of  Taste  inveftigates  not  only  the  nature 
and  effential  properties  of  thofe objefts  which  we  confider 
as  beautiful  and  fublisne,  but  determines  the  nature  of 
the  pleafure  arifing  from  them,  charaiSleriftically  diftin- 
guifliing  it  from  all  ethers.  It  alfo  fhows  what  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  employed  in  judging  of  the  beautiful  and 
fublime.  EJihetics  in  their  applied  part  eftablifh  pfyclio- 
logical  though  empirical  rules  for  the  faculty  of  talte,  in 
order  more  corredily  to  explain  its  nature,  to  facilitate 
and  to  fecli re  its  operations.  Laffly,  it  determines  the 
effence  and  aim  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  general,  and  of  each 
in  particular.  This  fcience  eftablifhes  the  principles  upon 
which  genius  arrives  at  the  higheft  eftheticnl  excellence. 

Seft.  IV.  P radical  Philofophy, 

As  pure  theoretical  philofophy  inveffigates  the  Lift 
principles  of  thinking  and  knowing,  without  regard  to 
the  influence  which  thefe  aits  may  have  upon  our  con dudl ; 
Pure  Practical  Philosofhy  examines  the  foundation 
of  the  conceptions  of  good,  evil,  right,  wrong,  duty,  &c. 
by  which  the  will  is  determined.  This  partof  philofophy 
is  called  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals. 

As  the  laft  ground  of  the  theoretical,  univerfal,  and 
neceffary, conceptions,  (Subftance,  Caufe,  &c.)  were  found 
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to  be  in  the  formal  nature  of  the  knowing  faculty  itfelf  ; 
fo  the  laft  ground  of  the  equally  neceffary  and  univerfal 
pradical  conceptions  are  found  to  confift  in  the  original 
nature  of  reafon,  which  determines  what  we  muff  defire, 
and  what  we  ought  to  do.  This  is  called  the  pure  Legis¬ 
lation  of  Reason.  We  are  immediately  confcious,  that 
we  ought  to  regulate  our  conduit,  as  well  as  our  wifhes, 
according  to  rational  principles.  Were  this  not  the  cafe, 
Reafon  would  be  merely  theoretical ;  it  would  tench  us 
only  what  is  real  or  poffible  ;  but  the  praitical  conceptions 
of  right  and  duty,  with  all  that  depends  upon  them,  would 
have  no  meaning.  Reafon  could  then  do  no  more  than  form 
maxims  and  rules  of  conduit  for  the  probable  advance¬ 
ment  and  prefervation  of  our  temporal  happinefs. 

The  effential  Legiflation  of  Reafon  is  developed  by  Pure 
Praftical  Philofophy.  The  deduition  in  the  Metaphy¬ 
sics  of  Morals  from  this  pure  legiflation  of  the  various 
duties,  with  a  conftant  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
fenfual  nature,  and  to  the  relations  in  which  man  mult 
live'  and  ait  in  the  world,  is  termed  applied  moral 
Philosophy,  or  Ethics;  the  objeit  of  which  is  to  (how 
that  the  fubjeitive  end  of  a  fenlitive  as  well  as  a  rational 
being,  that  is  to  lay  his  happinefs,  muft  always  be  fubor- 
dinated  to  the  objective  ends  of  Reafon,  or  to  its  pure 
laws.  Ascetics  furnifli  the  principles  and  rules  for  the 
promotion  of  virtue;  they  fliow  the  means  by  which  the 
obfervance  of  duty  is  facilitated,  and  the  temptations  to 
evil  overcome.  The  impediments  which  the  inclinations, 
and  inftindls  oppofe  to  the  obfervance  of  the  moral  law, 
together  with  the  means  of  removing  them,  are  treated 
under  the  head  of  Practical  Antropology,  a  fcience 
which  combines  the  refults  of  moral  Philofophy  with  em¬ 
pirical  Pfychology. 

The  philofophical  dodlrine  of  Rights  comprifes  the 
duties  which  a  rational  being  is  authorized  to  exadt  from 
his  fellow-creatures;  thefe  refer  to  what  are  called  Natu¬ 
ral  Rights,  or  Rights  of  Reafon.  To  this  department 
belong,  firft,  the  Laws  of  Pure  Reason,  which  explain 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  conception  of  Right  i’epa- 
rafed  from  the  objedisofits  application.  When  we  apply 
this  univerfal  conception  of  Right  and  Duty  to  the 
various  relations  and  circumftances  of  mankind,  we  muff 
diftinguifh  Private  Rights,  fuel)  as  belong  to  man  in  a 
ftate  of  Nature,  and  Public  Rights,  which  belong  to 
him  as  a  member  of  fociety.  The  latter  comprehend  the 
Rights  of  States,  the  Rights  of  Nations,  and  the  Cofmopoli- 
ticnl  Rights. 

From  the  application  of  the  pure  practical  laws  to  the 
particular  relations  of  human  lociety,  arife  various  ap¬ 
plied  practical  disciplines;  for  inftance,  Education, 
Legislation,  &c.  Thele  difeiplines,  being  altogether 
grounded  in  experience,  and  depending  upon  the  acci¬ 
dental  relations,  conditions,  and  wants,  either  of  indivi¬ 
duals  or  of  whole  focieties,  may  be  infinitely  varied. 
Thefe  difeiplines  cannot  become  fciences,  fince  nothing 
in  them  is  firm,  unchangeable,  or  univerfally  valid,  except 
the  Moral  Laws  which  ferve  as  their  leading  principles. 
This  applies  alfo  to  the  moral  dodtrine  of  Prudence  or 
Policy,  which  diredls  man  how  to  promote  his  happinefs 
without  infringing  upon  the  moral  laws.  The  dodtrine  of 
happinefs  determines  the  comparative  value  of  the  various 
kinds  of  pleafure  of  which  man  is  fulceptible.  It  forms 
an  Ideal  of  happinefs  which  includes  the  greateft  poffible 
number  of  the  llrongeft  and  moil:  lafting  pleafures,  and 
which,  if  it  merits  that  name,  muff  chiefly  comprife  thofe 
feelings  which  refer  to  the  more  noble  faculties  of  a 
being  at  once  fenfual  anil  rational,  feelings  which  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  by  a  decided  worth  above  all  that  belongs 
to  the  mere  animal  nature.  Hence  arife  certain  univerfal 
precepts  for  the  realization  of  this  Ideal:  every  one  muft 
judge  according  to  his  own  individual  charadter,  fituation, 
and  circumftances,  how  he  fhall  apply  thefe  precepts. 
We  may  here  mention  alfo  the  philofophical  dodtrine  of 
States,  which  treats  of  the  more  particular  application 
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of  the  doCtrine  of  Morals,  of  the  rights  of  Reafon,  and  of 
the  fubordinate  policy,  to  great  focieties,  and  provides  for 
tiieir  regulation  and  adminiltration. 

Laftly,  Philosophical  Religion  alfo  fprings  from 
Practical  Reafon.  It  proves  the  neceffity  of  the  belief  in 
God,  the  perfeCt  being,  the  Creator,  preferver,  and  ruler, 
of  the  phyfical  and  moral  world,  the  facred  lawgiver  and 
juft  judgeofall  moral  beings.  Itfhows  the  neceflity  alfo  of 
the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  in  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  fin  as  the  moft  urgent  want  of  our  rational  or 
moral  nature.  By  leading  us  into  this  belief,  it  gives  life 
and  conftancy  to  virtue. 

A  Critic  of  Theoretical  as  well  as  of  Practical 
Reason,  tnuft,  however,  be  the  propadeutic  to  the  erection 
of  a  fyftem  of  philofophical  fciences  ;  in  other  words,  a 
well-grounded  examination  of  Reafon  itfelf  muft  pro¬ 
ceed  to  (how  whether,  and  how  far,  Reafon  poffeffes  the 
faculty  to  produce  fuch  fciences.  A  Critic  of  Judgment 
is  alfo  a  neceftary  part  of  this  propadeutic. 

PART  III. 

Of  the  Connexion  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences  with 
the  other  Departments  of  Human  Knowledge,  and 
of  their  Influence  upon  the  Perfection  and  Happi¬ 
ness  of  Individuals  and  of  Society. 

Some  men,  from  a  miftaken  idea  of  practical  utility, 
confuier  philofophy  as  frtiitlefs,  if  not  injurious.  They 
imagine  nothing  to  be  of  real  value,  which  cannot  be 
grafped  by  the  hands,  or  ufed  as  a  means  to  fome  fenfual 
enjoyment.  Thefe  enemies  to  Phiiofophy  fhould  confi- 
der,  however,  not  only  that  the  faculties  requifite  to  phi¬ 
lofophical  inveftigations  are  actually  bellowed  upon  man, 
but  that  a  natural  tendency  to  this  kind  of  intellectual 
occupation  univerfally  manifefts  itfelf  upon  even  a  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  rational  cultivation.  The  mere  favage 
may  indeed  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  fun  without  reflect¬ 
ing  what  it  is,  but  no  man  vvhofe  reafon  is  awakened  can 
be  indifferent,  either  to  the  operations  of  Nature  in  ex¬ 
perience,  or  to  their  rational  and  fuperfenfible  grounds. 

Where  was  there  ever  a  people,  emerged  from  childifh 
ignorance,  which  has  not  philofophized  on  the  origin  of 
all  things,  on  the  author  of  the  world,  on  its  conltruc- 
tion,  prefervation,  government;  on  the  nature  of  that 
being  within  us  which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills  ;  on  its 
deftination  and  fate  after  death,  &c.  ?  Each  has  had  its 
philofophical  hypothefes  or  its  chimeras.  What  man  of 
the  leaft  reflection  can  be  indifferent  to  the  queftions  re- 
f  peCting  the  invifible  power  from  which  this  world  derives 
its  exiftence  and  its  duration;  the  condition  of  the  Soul 
after  death,  &c.  ?  How  many  would  willingly  give  up  all 
other  knowledge,  could  they  but  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
thefe  fuperfenfible  things  that  would  perfectly  fatisfy  their 
Theoretical  Reafon,  and  pofiefs  mathematical  certainty  ? 

It  is  not  true  that  Nature  has  deftined  man  merely  for 
aCtion  and  enjoyment.  She  has  alfo  deftined  him  to 
think;  otherwiie  fhe  would  not  have  planted  in  him  the 
faculty  or  the  irrefftible  propenfity.  It  is  a  great  error, 
and  one  which  degrades  human  nature,  to  confine  the 
conception  of  utility  merely  to  that  exercife  of  the  think¬ 
ing  faculty  which  immediately  tends  to  the  prefervation 
of  our  fenfible  exiftence,  and  the  promotion  of  our  earthly 
welfare.  Since  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rational  and 
Spiritual  ends  of  man  are  the  higheft  and  moft  dignified, 
how  then  dare  we  venture  to  under-rate  that  application 
of  our  mental  faculties  without  which  none  of  thofe  no¬ 
ble  ends  can  be  attained  ?  what  would  have  been  our 
knowledge  of  morality,  but  for  Philofophy  ? 

It  is  a  truth  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  intellectual  nature  of  man,  that  the  effential  ef¬ 
fort  of  Reafon  is  to  give  unity,  harmony,  and  complete- 
nefs,  to  all  our  knowledge.  The  unity  and  harmony  of 
man  with  himfelf,  of  his  fenfual  with  his  intellectual  na¬ 
ture,  muft  therefore  be  the  great  end  of  Philofophy.  If 
it  be  true  that  man  perceives  no-where  around  him  fo 
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much  contradiction  and  inconfiftency  as  he  difcovers  ire 
himfelf;  how  ftrong  an  inducement  muft  this. be  to  him 
to  make  himfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  fenfible 
and  intellectual  nature,  his  powers,  inftinCts,  wants,  and 
ends,  in  order  if  poftible  to  attain  to  that  higher  ftation, 
whence  his  whole  being,  with  all  the  original  deftinations 
of  his  fenfible  and  fpiritual  felf,  may  appear  to  him  in 
complete  harmony  !  What  can  be  more  intolerable  to 
man,  than  the  conftant  difcord  and  contradiction  which 
he  feels  within  him  ?  His  very  nature  feems  contrived  for 
difcord  and  felf-combat.  He  is  in  the  conftant  fearch  af¬ 
ter  truth,  by  his  original  inftinCt  for  knowledge;  yet  he 
lives  in  a  world  where  he  is  ever  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  moft  degrading  and  dangerous  errors:  he  ftrives  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  things,  yet  merely  their  ex¬ 
terior  prefents  itfelf  to  his  view.  As  a  rationally-moral 
being,  he  knows  and  feels  the  all-furpafling  abfolute 
worth  of  pure  goodnefs;  but  how  eafily  may  he  be 
tempted  by  the  intoxicating  charms  of  fenfuality,  to  con¬ 
fine  his  views  merely  to  the  things  of  this  world  ;  and 
not  only  to  deny  his  moral  deftination  by  his  conduCl, 
but  to  confider  even  the  idea  of  it  as  an  empty  chimera  ! 

Thus  fubject  to  internal  contefts  and  contradictions, 
what  could  be  more  interefting  to  him,  than  a  profound 
and  cotnprehenfive  view  of  all  his  faculties  and  inftinCts, 
together  with  their  relations  and  ends,  enabling  him  to. 
form  a  correCt  conception  of  his  whole  deftination,  to  re¬ 
concile  what  in  a  partial  view  appears  fo  ftrikingly  con¬ 
tradictory  in  his  nature  by  confidering  it  as  a  great  con¬ 
nected  whole,  and  thus  to  be  enabled  to  realize  more  and 
more  perfectly,  in  the  entire  of  his  conduCl,  the  ideal  of 
his  moral  exiftence,  by  a  due  fubordination  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  inftinCts  and  ends  of  his  being  to  the  fuperior  ? 

It  is  true,  that  very  few  perfons  are  fo  happy  as  to  ob¬ 
tain,  by  the  moft  perfevering  labour  in  the  field  of  philo- 
fophy,  a  complete  and  fyftematic  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  perception,  thought,  and  will,  fo  as  thoroughly 
to  comprehend  their  own  nature  and  their  entire  deftina¬ 
tion.  But  this  does  not  lefl'en  the  value  of  philofophy; 
for,  though  but  few  men  are  able  to  penetrate  the  depths 
of  it,  (till  the  attainments  of  thefe  few  may  become  ufe- 
ful  to  the  many,  and  gradually  diffufe  amongft  the  multi¬ 
tude  the  moft  beneficial  refults.  The  chief  truths,  of  ge¬ 
nuine  philofophy  are  fo  well  adapted  to  the  reafon,  even 
of  the  uncultivated  ;  they  fulfil  fo  completely  the  demands 
of  his  moral,  intellectual,  and  even  of  his  fenfual,  nature, 
that  it  requires  but  little  trouble  to  induce  any  man  of 
found  common  fenfe,  not  perverted  by  fcepticifm  or  fpu- 
rious  wifdom,  to  adopt  them.  Thus  may  the  light  kin¬ 
dled  by  a  few  thinking  men  be  communicated  to  the  mul¬ 
titude,  and  a  philofophic  fpirit  be  propagated  and  gra¬ 
dually  diffufed  over  nations  through  a  long  feries  of  ages. 

SeCt.  I.  Of  the  Advantage  of  Philofophy  to  Man  as  an  intel¬ 
ligent  Being. 

No  fcientific  exercife  contributes  more  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  perfection  of  the  intellectual  powers  than  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy,  none  more  effectually  tends  to  fit 
man  for  all  other  occupations  which  require  a  perfevering 
attention,  and  a  judgment  qualified  for  profound  invefti- 
gation.  Even  the  mathematics,  the  great  utility  of 
which  in  fharpening  and  cultivating  the  underltanding 
has  at  all  times  been  acknowledged,  (fo  that  even  the 
moft  famous  philofophers  of  antiquity  did  not  allow  any 
one  accefs  to  their  fchools  who  had  not  previoufly  inured 
his  mind  to  attention  and  orderly  thinking  by  mathema¬ 
tical  ftudies,)  are  neverthelefs  in  this  refpeCt  very  infe¬ 
rior  to  philofophy.  For,  not  to  mention  that  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  even  in  their  deepeft  refearches  treat  merely  of 
the^wre  intuitions,  Time  and  Space,  confequently  do  not 
require  that  elevation  of  thought  requifite  in  our  invefti- 
gating  of  the  laft  grounds  of  all  intuition  ;  philofophy  af¬ 
fords  a  far  greater  variety  of  occupation  to  the  mind  than 
mathematics.  For,  while  the  latter  treats  merely  of  the 
conftruCtion  and  analyfis  of  its  conceptions  of  quantity, 
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the  former exercifes  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  the  moft 
various  inveftigations.  It  examines  the  nature  and  the 
grounds  of  all  that  is  externally  perceptible,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  what  we  perceive  in  ourlelves,  of  fenfation,  think¬ 
ing,  knowing,  feeling,  defiring,  See.  It  not  only  invefti- 
gates  whatman  is,  according  to  his  fenfitive  and  intellec¬ 
tual  nature,  but  alfo  what  is  to  be  his  end.  It  (hows  his 
proper  deftination,  both  in  this  and  in  the  future  life,  and 
puts  him  into  the  way  that  leads  to  this  deftination. 
Philofophy  even  extends  over  the  territory  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  fublime,  and  to  that  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  not 
confined  to  the  individual  man,  his  faculties,  powers, 
wants,  ends,  duties,  and  hopes;  but  embraces  alfo  the 
intereils  of  nations.  It  develops  the  nature  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  thefe  focieties,  the  true  principles  of  their  confti- 
tution  and  government,  and  the  beft  means  of  promoting 
their  lading  welfare.  It  determines  the  rights  and  duties 
which  fuch  focieties  ought  to  obferve  towards  each  other, 
&c.  It  proceeds  even  to  confider  the  human  race  as  a 
whole,  and  furnilhes  the  principles  according  to  which  it 
is  to  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  date  of  lading 
peace;  to  the  higheft  degree  of  phyfical,  intelleftual,  and 
moral,  cultivation,  and  of  proportionate  happinefs. 

This  immenfe  variety  of  objects  included  within  the 
fphere  of  philofophical  inveftigation  mud  neceffarily  af¬ 
ford  cultivation  to  the  entire  faculty  of  thinking  and 
knowing.  And,  if  we  confider  the  clofe  connexion  of 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  foul  with  all  thofe  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  we  mud  be  fenfible  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  latter  cannot  but  tend  to  develop,  to  heighten,  and 
to  ennoble,  all  the  powers  of  the  feeling  and  of  the  will. 
What  mental  occupation  is  fo  calculated  to  limit  and  pu¬ 
rify  the  imagination,  to  govern  the  affedlions,  to  awaken 
and  enliven  the  moral  and  religious  fentiment,  as  the 
calm  and  well-regulated  ftudy  of  philofophy,  guided  by  a 
fincere  love  of  truth  and  virtue  ? 

The  ftudy  of  the  philofophical  fciences  informs  us  cor- 
redlly  of  the  nature,  the  end,  and  the  limits,  of  our  know¬ 
ing  powers,  teaching  us  their  right  ufe,  and  the  faults  and 
abufes  to  be  avoided  in  their  exercife.  That  this  is  no 
trifling  advantage  we  (hall  be  eafily  convinced,  when  we 
confider  the  great  aberrations  of  fpeculation  which  have 
arifen  merely  from  a  defective  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  our  mental  faculties,  and  of  what  they  can  and  cannot 
perform.  Dogmatifm,  which  pretends  to  know  the  things 
tfs  they  are  in  themfelves,  would  not  fo  long  have  main¬ 
tained  its  ground  had  we  poflefled  correft  and  diftindt  no¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  mental  faculties.  We 
fhould  then  have  perceived  that  all  our  knowledge  a  pojle- 
riori,  as  the  common  refult  of  our  intuitive  and  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties,  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  thefe  facul¬ 
ties;  that  objedls  are  indeed,  to  vs,  human  beings,  en¬ 
dowed  with  certain  peculiar  powers  of  mind,  really  fuch 
as  we  take  them  to  be,  but  by  no  means  fuch  in  themfelves. 
We  fliould  have  perceived  that,  as  all  real  knowledge  re¬ 
quires  certain  materials  to  be  received  by  fenfe,  merely 
arbitrary  combinations  of  conceptions,  though  involving- 
no  contradiction,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  thought, 
afford  no  proof  of  their  exidence.  We  fliould  therefore 
have  avoided  all  idle  endeavours  to  know  what  does  not 
come  within  the  limits  of  fenfe,  namely  Time  and  Space. 
And  had  fcepticifm,  inftead  of  defpairing  of  all  infight 
into  truth,  firft  enquired  into  the  nature  of  truth,  and  for 
this  purpof'e  afeertained  the  nature  of  the  mental  faculties, 
it  would  never  have  funk  under  the  melancholy  idea  that 
■man  mud  for  ever  remain  in  uncertainty  refpeifting  what 
is  moft  dear  and  facred  to  him  as  a  moral  being.  For,  as 
Philofophy,  by  inveftigating  the  theoretical  faculties  of  the 
foul,  determines  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  fo,  by  invefti¬ 
gating  our  practical  faculty,  it  affords  us  a  conviftion,  fuf- 
ficient  for  our  moral  perfection  and  mental  tranquillity, 
of  the  truth  of  thofe  objeCts  of  faith  pre-eminently  dear 
to  us,  but  which,  being  fuperfenfible,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  theoretical  reafon. 


Se<5h  II.  Of  the  great  Advantage  of  Philofophy  to  Man  as  a 
Moral  Being. 

The  fame  critical  inveftigation  of  the  mental  faculties 
which  convinces  us  of  the  high  advantages  that  man  pof- 
feffes,  as  an  intelligent  and  rational  being,  over  the  mere 
animal, informs  us  alfo  of  the  efl’ential  qualities  and  pow¬ 
ers  of  our  moral  nature.  We  do  not  indeed,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  learn  from  philofophy  that  man  is  a  moral  be¬ 
ing;  this  every  one’s  confidence  immediately  tells  him : 
but  philofophy  is  alone  competent  to  defend  this  great 
truth  againft  all  attacks.  Powerfully  as  the  moral  law 
announces  itfelf  in  the  foul  of  every  man,  yet  it  no  lei’s 
requires  a  protestor  and  an  advocate  againft  the  dangerous 
arguments  of  a  fophiftical  fpeculation  which  would  fain 
deprive  the  beft  and  moft  facred  gift  that  man  pofleffes  of 
all  reality,  and  convert  it  into  an  empty  pfychological  de¬ 
ception.  This  falfe  and  deftruftive  wifidom,  which  de¬ 
clares  the  moral  law  to  be  the  mere  precept  of  a  rational 
felf-love,  calculating  prudently  its  true  advantage,  not 
merely  with  a  view  to  the  prefent,  but  to  the  future  and 
remote  confequences  of  aftions;  now  confidering  it  as 
the  effeft  of  education  and  early  habit,  now  as  a  refult  of 
politics  and  civil  fociety  ;  thus  deftroying,  as  it  were,  with 
one  ftroke,  the  whole  abfolute  worth  of  human  nature  ;  — 
how  can  this  dangerous  error  be  refuted  but  by  a  true 
philofophical  development  of  all  that  is  contained  in  our 
moral  confcioufnefs,  that  immediate  part  in  the  inmoft 
foul  ?  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  ground  of  morality 
is  quite  independent  of  our  inftinft  for  happinefs,  as  well 
as  of  all  arbitrary  regulations.  It  lies  folely  in  Reafon, 
as  a  felf-legiflative  faculty.  Whence  can  we  derive  uni- 
verfally-valid  and  unconditioned  rules  of  conduft,  fuch 
as  we  know  the  moral  laws  to  be,  but  from  fome  intrinfic 
and  original  quality  of  Reafon,  which  regulates  its  pradi- 
cal  ufe,  juft  as  the  original  forms  of  Senfe  and  Underftand  - 
ing  determine  its  theoretical  ufe.  Now,  if  Philofophy  fe- 
cures  the  abfolute  dignity  of  human  nature  by  reducing 
all  moral  conceptions  to  a  purely-rational  moral  law  ;  it 
confirms  virtue,  and  fatisfies  reafon,  by  laying  down,  as  a 
bafis  to  our  religious  faith,  the  eternal  and  unfhaken  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  moral  nature,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  re¬ 
pels  every  theoretical  attack  upon  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion  and  morality,  by  freeing  the  objects  of 
them  from  the  fphere  of  theoretical  knowledge. 

Thus  philofophy  determines  the  true  point  of  view 
from  which  man  muft  be  confidered  with  refpedt  to  his 
higher  nature,  and  to  the  end  of  his  exiftence;  and  in- 
fpires  the  mind  with  a  genuine  efteem  for  humanity,  both 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  whole  race.  So  long  as  man 
confiders  himfelf  as  exifting  only  for  enjoyment,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  rendered  harmlefs  or  ufeful  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  by  the  impulfe  of  hope  and  fear,  as  a  being 
which  after  a  fliort,  uncertain,  and  often  very-painful,  ex¬ 
iftence,  is  deftined  for  ever  to  perifh  ;  he  may  indeed  Hill 
cordially  fympathife  in  the  fate  of  his  fpecies,  and  with 
every  individual  ;  he  may  be  attached  to  his  equals,  and 
wifti  to  promote  the  welfare,  or  to  leffen  the  fufferings,  of 
others  :  but  this  natural  feeling  is  not  fufficient  to  beget 
a  mode  of  thinking  and  afting  ever  true  to  itfelf,  invaria¬ 
bly  juft,  and  beneficent  towards  all  ;  it  is  infinitely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  fentiment  which  attributes  to  every  man, 
the  loweft  as  well  as  the  higheft,  an  abfolute  worth  ;  infi¬ 
nitely  different  from  that  love  of  mankind  which  is 
grounded  on  a  pure  and  unconditional  efteem  of  man  as 
a  moral  being,  and  which  leads  us  to  contribute  our  ut- 
moft  to  the  general  improvement  and  happinefs.  This 
higher  view  of  human  nature,  which  genuine  philofophy 
alone  affords,  teaches  us  alfo  to  judge  rightly  of  the  value 
of  human  life;  of  our  own  as  well  as  that  of  others  ;  it 
teaches  us  that  we  mult  not  take  our  criterion  of  its  va¬ 
lue  from  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  our  prefent  exiftence; 
but  that  there  is  fomething  of  far  higher  importance  of 
which  our  earthly  exiftence  is  but  the  condition  ;  n?.mei 
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ly,  the  ever-inereafiv.g  improvement  of  our  faculties,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  intelleblual  and  the  moral :  true  philosophy 
therefore  condemns  a  mode  of  thinking  that  would  un¬ 
dervalue  our  earthly  exiftence,  however  burthened  with 
miferies,  fince  it  is  the  condition  of  fo  extremely  import¬ 
ant  an  end. 

If  true  praElical  phiiofophy  con  fid  in  this,  that  man 
rightly  know,  and  conftantly  keep  in  view,  his  ultimate 
deftination  ;  that  he  refer  his  will  and  his  aftions  entirely 
to  this  idea;  that  he  meafure  by  this  criterion  the  worth 
or  un  worthinefs  of  all  things;  limit  and  govern  by  it  all 
the  inftinbt  of  his  nature ;  fubjeft  all  the  aims  of  his  fenfes 
to  that  higheft  end  ;  and  efteem  all  the  goods  of  life  only 
fo  far  as  they  oppofe  no  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of 
that  higheft  good;  further,  that  he  raife  himfelf,  with 
equal  ftrength  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  above  the  charms  of 
pleafureand  the  prefl'ure  of  Suffering,  above  hope  and  fear; 
that  he  neither  feek  or  find  his  happinefs  in  fenfual  ex- 
ceffes,  which,  though  merely  tranfient,  often  punifh  them- 
fielves  with  t  lie  bitterefl  pain;  nor  in  the  pofitflion  of  un¬ 
certain  and  perilliable  goods,  or  the  futile  fplendour  of 
external  relations;  but  that  he  feek  within  himfelf  the 
clear  infight  of  an  enlightened  mind,  the  well-regulated 
and  refined  feelings,  inclinations,  and  inftinbts,  of  a  cul¬ 
tivated  heart,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  an  elevated 
and  noble  foul: — if  this  be  true  wifdom,  there  is  certainly 
nothing  that  tends  to  infpire  man  more  fully  with  its  fa- 
cred  fpirit  than  the  found  and  perfevering  lhidy  of  Philo- 
fophy,  carried  on  with  a  lincere  love  of  truth  and  a  pure 
fentiment  of  virtue. 

As  to  thequeflion,  which  is  the  bed  mode  of  purfuing 
this  obje£f,and  what  are  the  duties,  by  the  observance  of 
which  good  principles  and  Sentiments  can  be  confirmed 
and  evinced;  calm  rtfledfion  alone  can  furnifh  the  true 
and  Satisfactory  anfwer.  He  who  would  give  himfelf  up 
to  the  influence  of  an  oblcure  feeling,  would  certainly 
choofe  a  very  unfafe  guide.  I  find  in  myfelf  a  natural  in¬ 
clination  to  participate  in  the  fate  of  others ;  to  benevo¬ 
lence  and  beneficence:  but  I  alfo  feel  an  inclination  to 
felfifh  pleafures  and  a  regard  to  my  own  well-being,  which 
far  over-balances  my  defire  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
others. 

Were  I  to  follow  the  impulfes  of  my  nature,  I  Should 
in  mod  cafes  ad  as  a  decided  egotill,  whofe  regard  to  his 
own  reft  and  comfort  would  fuperfede  every  inclination 
direCfed  to  the  well-being  of  others.  Or,  were  I  even  Su¬ 
perior  to  all  merely-felfifh  feelings,  either  by  natural  con¬ 
futation,  by  education,  habit,  and  example;  or  fuppofe 
that,  by  a  fort  of  fenfual  generofity  and  ftrength  of  mind, 
I  were  enabled  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  others  to  my  own, 
would  not  this  noble  enthufiafm  be  apt  Sometimes  to  lead 
me  too  far  in  disregarding  myfelf?  Should  I  not  be  in  con¬ 
stant  danger,  notwithstanding  my  warm  and  difintereftecl 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  others,  to  do  here  too  much,  and 
there  too  little;  for  inftance,  to  Sacrifice  my  indigent 
brothers  or  children,  nay  even  myfelf,  to  the  Suffering  and 
diftrefied  who  might  implore  my  compaffion  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  ?  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  forget  my  duties  to  my 
fellow-citizens,  to  my  country,  to  humanity,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  what  I  might  confider  as  duty  to  my  family 
under  the  influence  of  a  ftreng  natural  afFeClion  ?  or  to 
negleCf  the  duties  of  juftice  for  thofe  of  beneficence? 
Thus  various  (and  who  indeed  can  name  them  all  ?)  are 
the  errors  to  which  he  is  expofed  who  cheofes  mere  feeling 
for  his  guide.  The  light  which  phiiofophy  affords  can 
aione  guard  againft  them.  This  determines,  according  to 
the  eternal  principles  of  practical  Reej'on,  upon  the  rights 
and  duties  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations;  it  marks 
the  boundary  of  each  moral  duty  fo  ftriClly  and  diftinftly, 
that  nothing  is  left  to  accident,  or,  which  is  little  better, 
to  a  blind  and  changeable  feeling.  The  ftrift  laws  of 
Morality,  derived  from  practical  Reafon  itfelf,  alone  render 
true  virtue  pofiible  :  for  it  is  not  a  generally-ufeful  con- 
duCt,  arifing  from  the  in  voluntary  impulfes  of  our  nature, 
that  conflitutes  true  morality ;  but  a  good  conduCt  fpring- 
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ingfrom  pure  and  difinterefted  obedience  to  the  univerfitl 
precepts  of  reafon,  which  implies  a  conflict  with  the  incli¬ 
nations,  though  thefe  may  often  be  in  themfelves  both 
amiable  and  noble. 

Phiiofophy  teaches  us  alfo  the  means  by  which  man 
may  promote  and  confirm  true  virtue  in  himfelf  -and  in 
others. 

Seift.  III.  Of  the  great  Influence  of  Phiiofophy  upon  Human 
Happinefs. 

If  Phiiofophy,  as  we  have  fhowm,  awakens  in  man  the 
fenfe  of  his  own  greatnefs  and  dignity;  if  it  fill  him  with 
ftrength  of  foul  and  courage  to  elevate  himfelf  above  the 
pleafures  and  adverfities  ,of  life,  fo  as  neither  to  be  en- 
flaved  to  earthly  enjoyments  nor  deprefled  by  their  lols, 
and  caff  down  to  pufillanimity  and  defpair;  if  phiiofophy 
purifies  our  inclinations  and  inftin&s,  tames  our  paffions, 
and  fubjedls  our  defires  to  the  dominion  of  reafon  ;  if  it 
thus  fecures  the  peace  of  the  foul,  it  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  true  and  lading  happinefs  of  man. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  can  be  faid  in  praife.  of  phiiofo¬ 
phy.  It  tends  alfo  to  the  acquirement  and  prefervation 
of  happinefs  by  correctly  defining  its  conception,  and  fix¬ 
ing  the  value  of  every  kind  of  enjoyment  in  proportion  as 
it  adds  to  the  fum  of  our  well-being  upon  the  whole  of 
our  exiftence.  It  fhows,  therefore,  the  great  advantages 
of  mental  pleafures  ;  thofe  of  a  cultivated  underftand- 
ing  ;  of  a  good,  benevolent,  and  noble,  heart ;  of  a  refined 
imagination  and  tafte,  in  comparifon  with  all  that  merely 
delights  the  fenfes  ;  becaufe  the  former  are  more  within 
our  power,  and  may  be  longer  enjoyed,  fince  they  neither 
tire  nor  excite  difguft,  nor  exhault  our  powers  fo  eafily. 
Phiiofophy  further  teaches  us,  in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs, 
to  confider  not  merely  the  prefent,  but  the  future  ;  to 
deny  ourfelves  many  prefent  pleafures  for  the  fake  of  a 
future,  more  noble,  and  halting,  enjoyment ;  to  undergo 
many  a  prefent  fuffering  in  order  to  avoid  a  future  evil 
or  to  obtain  a  future  good  ;  and  to  regulate  all  our  endea- 
vous  after  happinefs  according  to  a  rational  plan,  partly 
by  a  carefully  calculating  prudence,  partly  by  a  wife  fu- 
bordination  of  our  felf-love  to  the  Laws  of  Morality. 
Hence  arifes  a  doubly-great  advantage  :  man  may  eafiiy 
tranquillize  himfelf,  whether  his  endeavours  fucceed  or 
not,  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  afted  upon  rational 
grounds  ;  or,  which  is  ftill  more  important,  he  cannot 
but  feel  himfelf  amply  confoled  and  indemnified  by  the 
maintenance  of  his  virtue  and  of  an  unblemilhed  con¬ 
fidence,  for  the  failure  even  of  his  deareft  hopes. 

Nor  is  it  a  fniall  benefit  that  phiiofophy  confers  on  hu¬ 
man  happinefs  by  placing  in  a  clear  light  the  vanity  of 
certain  merely-imaginary  advantages,  and  preventing  the 
great  injury  which  the  over-rating  them  does  to  morality. 
Thus  it  exhibits  the  extreme  folly  of  facrificing  all  the 
joys  and  tranquillity  of  life  for  the  fake  of  amafiing  in¬ 
ordinate  wealth,  of  which  a  man  can  only  enjoy  a  very 
fmall  part;  or  of  wafting  his  ftrength,  his  time,  and  almolt 
every  true  enjoyment,  for  the  fake  ot  ambition,  vanity,  or 
fame.  The  injury  which  this  folly  infiidts  upon  human 
happinefs  can  only  be  furpalfed  by  the  extent  ot  that  mo¬ 
ral  depravity  which  too  often  fprings  from  it  :  h  r  nothing 
is  more  certain,  according  to  the  principles  ot  true  phi¬ 
iofophy,  than  that  the  depravity  of  taking  imaginary  ad¬ 
vantages  for  real,  and  means  for  ends,  not  only  deltroys 
the  very  poflibility  of  true  happinefs,  but  generates  a 
hoft  of  vices,  which,  when  once  they  have  gained  domi¬ 
nion  over  the  pnind,  deitroy  every  germ  of  what  is  good 
and  noble  in  it,  and  are  more  holtile  to  virtue  than  even 
the  molt  unreftrained  fenluality  :  for,  (boner  or  later,  fen- 
fuality  rellrains  itfelf;  whereas  the  propeniity  to  drive  af¬ 
ter  the  means  and  to  forget  the  end,  predominates  the 
more  the  longer  it  laths ;  and  the  rnind,  governed  by 
deeply-rooted  prejudices  and  paflions,  finds  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  return  to -nature  and  truth  in  its  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  value  of  things,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
will.  How  much  then  does  philolophy  contribute  to  the 
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morality  and  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  by  teaching  us, 
whatever  we  do,  always  to  preferve  the  confcioufnefs  of  a 
rational  intention  ! 

Se£V.  IV.  Of  the  true  Relation  of  Philofophy  to  the  other 

Sciences;  and  of  its  Influence  upon  the  Study  of  them. 

Pliilofophy  not  only  proves  the  poflibility  of  all  fcien- 
tific  knowledge  by  an  accurate  inveftigation  and  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  mental  faculties,  but  alfo  furniihes  the 
fundamental  notions  and  principles  of  the  fciences,  either 
in  the  abdraft  or  in  connexion  with  experience ;  it  more¬ 
over  afligns  the  true  relation  and  connexion  of  every  fci- 
ence  to  the  end  of  human  nature. 

As  from  theimperfeftion  of  human  nature  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  doflrines  of  religion  are  more  or  lei's 
blended  with  error  and  fuperdition,  it  requires  a  philofo- 
phical  mind  to  fix  upon  the  mod  favourable  point  of  view 
from  which  they  can  be  contemplated,  in  order,  by  guard¬ 
ing  them  from  every  immoral  perverfion,  to  eltablilh 
their  claim  to  our  efteem,  or  at  lead;  to  obtain  for  them 
an  impartial  judgment.  And  if,  as  Reinhold  fays,  (ad 
Letter  on  Kant’s  Phil.)  the  philofopher  cannot  deny  the 
exiflence  of  great  imbecility  in  the  human  mind,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  traces  of  that  innate  morality  which  he  re¬ 
veres  in  it ;  no  more  can  he  refrain  from  admiring,  in  the 
hidory  of  religion,  a  wife  inftitution  for  education,  com- 
menfurate  with  that  imbecility  ;  or  deny  that,  even  where 
it  deviates  from  the  law  of  reafon,  it  affords  the  benefit  of 
an  externally-guiding  hand,  which  is  and  will  be  indif- 
penfible  to  mankind  fo  long  as  they  fhall  not  be  fufficiently 
enlightened  to  be  able  to  guide  themfelves  by  the  pure 
and  internal  law  of  their  independent  powers. 

The  influence  of  pliilofophy  upon  pofltive  law,  legiflation, 
and  flate-policy,  is  no  lefs  evident  and  important  than 
upon  pofitive  theology.  Whence  but  from  pliilofophy 
can  we  obtain  the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong?  and 
liow  can  thefe  conceptions  be  applied  without  an  exten- 
five  and  well-grounded  philofophical  knowledge  of  the  va¬ 
rious  relations,  fituations,  and  adlions,  of  man,  in  order 
to  judge  accurately  of  his  conduft,  and  to  dire<5t  it  by  de¬ 
terminate  and  fafe  precepts  ?  Again  ;  it  is  impoflible  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  judifiablenefs  of  coercion,  and  to  aflign  the  cafes 
where  it  muft  be  applied,  unlefs,  by  a  deep  ftudy  of  practical 
pliilofophy,  we  have  accurately  comprehended  the  difference 
between  juflice  and  morality.  Without  this,  we  fhall 
always  be  in  danger,  both  in  legiflation  and  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  laws,  and  of  government  in  general,  of 
making  an  illegal  and  an  irrational  ufe  of  power;  and  of 
attempting  to  effect  by  coercion  and  conftraint  many 
things  which  neither  can  nor  ought  legally  to  be  enforced. 
We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  virtue,  as  virtue,  cannot  be 
obtained  from  man  by  force.  Only  a  found  pliilofophy 
can  guard  us  againft  this  and  fimilarerrors,  to  which  even 
the  bed-principled  adminidrators  of  the  legiflative,  juri¬ 
dical,  and  executive,  power,  are  mod  expofed  by  their  ar¬ 
dent  defire  to  do  good.  How,  but  from  pliilofophy,  fhall 
we  learn  the  grounds  of  the  legality  of  the  focial  date,  &c.  ? 
It  fhows  us  how  the  mutual  relations  of  men  are  changed 
by  their  focial  union;  what  are  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
citizens  to  each  other,  and  thofe  which  fubfid  between 
the  date  and  its  citizens.  It  proves  that,  notwithdanding 
all  the  legal  demands  of  the  date  upon  its  citizens,  and 
the  limits  it  impofes  upon  their  arbitrary  will,  civil  liberty 
mud  dill  be  held  facred,  fince  its  exidence  and  preferva- 
tion  are  the  chief  object  of  the  union  of  men  in  dates. 
Ladly,  pliilofophy  places  the  relation  of  dates  to  each 
other  in  its  true  light,  and  proves  that  the  very  fame  rights 
and  duties  exid  between  them,  by  which  individuals  liv¬ 
ing  without  the  bond  of  civil  fociety  are  dill  connedled  to 
each  other:  it  confequently  rejefts  all  wars  whofe  object 
is  offence  or  conqued,  every  felf-intereded  breach  of  con- 
traft,  every  date-intered  which  is  incompatible  with  juf- 
tice.  No  truth  is  better  edablifhed  by  pliilofophy  than 
this;  that  no  pofitive  right  could  exid  if  there  were  not 
naturally  and  originally  a  right  and  wrong  grounded  in 
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reafon  itfelf.  Without  this,  we  could  never  appeal  to 
any  other  right  but  of  that  of  the  dronged  ;  it  is  equally 
certain  that  no  pofitive  inditution,  no  conditution  or  im¬ 
provement  of  the  date,  no  connexion  or  treaty  between 
dates,  would  be  legal,  and  merit  the  approbation  of  rea¬ 
fon,  unlefs  a  principal  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  nature 
and  dedination  of  man,  as  afeertained  by  philofophy; 
that,  unlefs  we  prefuppofe  certain  rights  and  claims  never 
to  be  transferred  or  lolt,  the  legality  of  pofitive  laws,  the 
facrednefs  of  compa&s,  nay,  the  right  of  property  itfelf, 
cannot  be  either  proved  or  even  conceived. 

Pliilofophy,  after  a  long  and  painful  cultivation  of  the 
powers  of  reafon,  has  at  length  become  equally  familiar 
with  the  rationally-moral  nature  of  man,  and  with  his  hif- 
tory;  and  thus  qualified  itfelf  to  decide  between  the 
diametrically-oppofite  aflertions  of  the  friends  and  defen¬ 
ders  of  natural  right,  and  of  thofe  who  will  acknowledge 
none  but  pofitive  right.  If  the  former  fay  that  the  inter¬ 
nal  legiflation  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  much  older 
than  the  external  legiflation  of  fovereigns,  that  the  rights 
and  duties  of  man  are  older  than  thofe  of  the  citizen ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  affert  that  the  pofitive 
right  is  every  thing,  and  the  natural  nothing  ;  or  that 
this  can  at  bed  be  valid  only  fo  far  as  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  former ;  a  found  philofophy  alone  is  able  to  fettle  the 
difpute,  by  fhowing  it  to  have  fprung  from  the  confufion 
of  that  which  is  purely  grounded  in  the  original  nature  of 
man,  with  that  which  is  determined  by  certain  received 
and  acknowledged  forms.  As  philofophy  grants,  on  one 
hand,  that  pofitive  right  really  preceded  natural  right, 
a  fadt  which  hidory  proves,  and  which  the  limited  nature 
of  the  human  mind  rendered  neceflary;  as  alfo  that  civil 
focieties  have  more  frequently  arifenand  been  maintained 
by  the  right  of  the  dronged  than  by  legal  agreements  and 
compafts  ;  that  therefore  the  real  validity  of  the  laws 
depends  not  on  their  rationality  and  legality,  but  on  the 
prudence  and  drength  of  thofe  in  power;  fo  philofophy 
alfo  proven,  on  the  other  hand,  that  morality  in  the  ra¬ 
tional  nature  of  man  has  been  effeitual  from  the  earlied 
commencement  of  civil  fociety,  and  that  dates  owe,  if 
not  their  origin,  at  lead  their  gradual  amelioration  and 
clofer  correfpondence  with  the  ends  of  human  nature,  to 
the  principles  of  all  right  and  of  morality  in  general,  ori¬ 
ginality  implanted  in  Reafon. 

As  to  thofe  fciences  which  invedigate  Nature,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  they  derive  from  the  fludy  of  Philofophy  appears 
in  a  great  meafure  from  what  has  already  been  fhown. 
A  few  further  obfervations  may  be  fufficient.  The  great 
importance  of  a  found  Logic  in  the  invedigation  of 
every  department  of  human  knowledge  is  no-where  more 
evident  than  in  Natural  Philofophy  :  for  much  depends 
on  a  correct  determination  and  found  development  of  the 
conception  of  Nature,  of  the  law  of  Nature,  the  powers 
of  Nature,  &c.  No-where  is  it  more  important  than  here 
to  know  what  are  the  requifites  to  a  complete,  accurate, 
and  fafe,  experience ;  what  are  the  conditions  of  its 
poflibility,  its  reality,  and  certainty;  according  to  what 
principles  true  inferences  may  be  derived  from  thefe  con¬ 
ditions  ;  and  by  what  means  errors  may  be  guarded  againd. 
We  owe  it  folely  to  Philofophy  that  fo  many  fabulous 
tales,  fuperditious  notions,  and  deceptions  of  all  kinds, 
have  been  banillied  of  late  from  the  territory  of  Natural 
philofophy  and  Hidory.  We  need  fcarcelyadd,  that  phi¬ 
lofophy  is  pre-eminently  ufeful  to  Medicine,  the  fcience 
which  has  for  its  object  the  redoration  and  prefervation 
of  health.  Where  indeed  is  it  more  neceflary  than  here, 
to  be  guided  by  correct  principles  in  our  experiments 
and  oblervations,  and  in  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
them  ?  where  is  the  want  of  attention  and  confiderate 
examination,  and  where  are  the  deceptions  arifing  from 
prejudice  or  precipitation,  more  injurious  than  here? 
The  conception  of  health  (as  the  harmony  and  agreement 
of  the  parts  in  the  nature  of  a  living  organized  being), 
and  of  its  oppofite  illnefs,  form  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
fcience  of  medicine  :  but  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  any  one 
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would  be  able  properly  to  apply,  or  even  correctly  to 
comprehend,  thefe  conceptions,  without  a  philofophical 
cultivation  of  his  mind  ?  Nor  can  the  phylician,  without 
a  fuperior  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  judge  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  different  ftates  of  the  mind,  of  the  feelings, 
paflions,  defires,  &c.  upon  the  body;  and  converfely  on 
the  efFeCts  and  influence  of  the  different  ftates  of  the  body 
upon  the  mind  ;  or  on  the  conditions  and  laws  of  this 
mutual  connexion.  Nothing  but  a  found  philofophical 
infight  can  guard  the  phyfician  againft  the  vain  and  dan¬ 
gerous  paflion  for  fyftem-making,  or  teach  him  the  im¬ 
portant  truth,  that  he  muft  attend  folely  to  the  knowable 
phenomena  of  phyfical  organization.  Indeed  every  one, 
who  does  not  entertain  a  wrong  idea  of  the  eflence,  the 
ends,  and  importance,  of  medicine,  muft  eafily  perceive 
that  the  phyfician,  above  all  men  of  bufinefs,  ftands  moft 
in  need  of  a  ready  and  refined  faculty  of  correCtly  combi¬ 
ning  ideas,  comparing,  and  judging. 

Hiftory,  as  the  mere  narrator  of  events,  may  feem  to 
ftand  lefs  in  need  of  Philofophy.  Still  it  cannot  difpenfe 
with  it,  if  it  is  to  be  pragmatical,  that  is,  to  promote  the 
phyfical  and  moral  welfare,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement,  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  ftates.  A  prag¬ 
matical  hiftory  (whether  a  biography,  or  the  hiftory  of  a 
people,  or  of  a  particular  period,)  muft  treat  of  events  not 
merely  as  objeCts  of  memory,  but  as  materials  for  think¬ 
ing,  calculated  to  render  man  wifer  and  better.  This 
hiftory  can  only  do  by  pointing  out  the  caufes  of  events, 
difeovering  the  fources  of  aCtions,  in  the  inclinations, 
fentiments,  and  paflions,  of  the  aCt^rs  ;  by  developing 
the  characters  and  difpofitions  of  remarkable  perfonages 
from  their  conduCt,  or  their  actions,  intentions,  fchemes, 
maxims,  See.  from  their  natural  conftitution,  their  innate 
character  and  its  cultivation  ;  laying  before  our  eyes  the 
confequences  of  events  and  aCtions  fo  far  as  they  promote 
or  impede  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  focieties.  It  muft 
not,  however,  confine  itfelf  to  the  development  of  the 
accidental  influence  which  the  conduCt  of  nran  has  had 
upon  his  own  or  others’  well-being,  without  any  merit  or 
demerit  in  himfelf:  it  muft  be  its  principal  bufinefs  to 
notice  whatever  is  moral  or  immoral  in  the  will  or  aCtions 
of  man  ;  it  muft  difplay  whatever  is  great  and  noble  in 
itfelf,  or  its  oppofite,  in  their  thoughts  and  intentions  ; 
the  worth  and  worthiefl'nefs  of  characters;  it  muft  exhibit 
the  ftrength  of  mind,  the  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  noblenefs 
of  fentiment,  in  fortunate  or  unfortunate  fituations,  for 
our  imitation;  and  the  mean  felfiffinefs  and  contemptible 
depravity  of  mind' by  which  the  moft  fplendent  talents 
are  often  obfeured,  .and  the  moft  praife-worthy  deeds 
debafed,  as  a  ufeful  warning.  Now  the  queftion  is,  How 
can  Hiftory  perform  all  this,  if  the  hiftorian  have  not 
derived  from  philofophy  a  thorough  knowledge  of  man 
according  to  his  fenfuous  and  intellectual  nature,  of  his 
wants  and  ends,  of  his  noble  endowments  and  efforts,  as 
well  as  of  his  weaknefs  and  degeneracy  ?  How  can  it 
fuccefsfully  combat  prejudices  and  fuperftitions  of  all 
kinds,  and  how  can  it  at  the  fame  time  ftiow  the  folly  of 
an  inconfiderate  and  hsfty  enlightening,  if  it  be  not  truly 
enlightened  itfelf  by  philofophy?  How  can  it  recommend 
by  well-feleCted  inftances  the  maxims  of  true  happinefs, 
if  it  had  not  learnt  from  philofophy  in  what  true  happi¬ 
nefs  confifts  ?  Laftly  ;  how  can  it  reprefent  what  is  good 
and  great  in  all  its  excellence  and  dignity,  what  is  bad 
and  mean  in  all  its  depravity,  if  it  have  not  derived  from 
praCIical  philofophy  the  principles  and  rules  according 
to  which  all  moral  worthinefs  and  unworthinefs  muft  be 
determined,  and  if  it  have  not  received  from  this  practical 
philofophy  the  ideals  of  wifdom  and  morality  according 
to  which  fentiments,  characters,  and  aCtions,  muft  be 
eftimated  ?  How  can  the  hiftory  of  mankind  be  rightly 
treated  until  philofophy  has  decided  what  are  the  effential 
charaCteriftics  of  human  nature;  whether  man  exifts 
merely  for  enjoyment,  and  for  the  acquifition  of  the  means 
to  this  enjoyment;  or  for  his  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
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provement  ?  The  conception  of  humanity  muft  be  cor- 
reCtly  defined  before  we  can  (how  how  it  has  gradually 
developed  itfelf  from  century  to  century  ;  what  means 
Providence  has  employed  in  order  to  promote  this  deve¬ 
lopment;  what  difficulties  and  obftacles  have  impeded  it, 
&c.  The  hiftorian,  therefore,  cannot  difpenfe  with  a 
found  knowledge  of  Philofophy  ;  but  Philofophy  ftands  al- 
moftjin  equal  need  of  a  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  hiftory; 
and  perhaps  no  two  fciences  can  be  named  in  which  the 
mutual  fupport  they  afford  to  each  other  is  more  fenfibly 
felt.  Philofophy  and  Hiftory  muft  go  in  hand  to  bring 
humanity  to  perfection. 

From  wh.it  has  already  been  obferved  on  the  Critic  of 
Tajle,  we  may  perceive  the  great  influence  of  the  ftudy  of 
Philofophy  in  forming  the  mind  for  the  beautiful  and 
fublime,  and  in  the  development  and  heightening  of  genius; 
whether  for  judging  and  eftimating,  or  for  producing, 
efthetical  works  of  art.  He  who  is  not  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  beautiful, 
derived  from  tafte  and  genius,  may  not,  indeed,  be  with¬ 
out  all  feeling  for  efthetic  excellence,  as  many  perfons 
have  a  very  fine  feeling  for  what  is  morally  good  and  bad, 
without  diftinCtly  knowing  the  laft  grounds  of  morality. 
The  unphilofophical  artift  may,  by  the  frequent  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
mafterly  works  of  art,  attain  a  conliderable  number  of 
rules,  depending  indeed  more  upon  feeling  than  upon 
diftinCtly-conceived  principles.  He  will  alfo  be  able  to 
furnilh  productions  of  his  own  that  will  not  unfrequentiy 
bear  the  ftamp  of  an  uncommon  genius:  but  he  never 
will  be  able,  without  a  fcientific  knowledge  of  the  Philo¬ 
fophy  of  tafte,  to  eftimate  with  accuracy  the  works  of 
others,  and  to  determine  the  rank  due  to  them  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  intrinfic  value,  nor  will  he  be  able  to  guard 
himfelf  in  his  own  productions  againft  errors  that  at  the 
firft  glance  will  ftrike  every  competent  judge,  or  approach 
with  a  firm  (tep  to  perfection.  The  following  remark 
feems  here  to  be  particularly  important.  Without  the 
affittance  of  Philofophy,  an  equally-increafing  intereft 
would  fcarcely  maintain  itfelf  with  an  increafing  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement.  The  more  a  nation,  or  even  an 
individual,  is  matured  in  the  ufe  of  his  mental  powers, 
and  the  more  the  higher  faculties  of  the  Underftanding 
and  the  Reafon  are  developed,  the  lefs  pleafure  will  be 
taken  in  the  play  of  the  fenfes  and  of  the  i imagination. 
Thefe  will  feem  childifti  amufements,  and  they  will  lofe 
their  attraction  in  proportion  as  the  mind  advances  to¬ 
wards  rationality,  and  the  more  fenfible  it  becomes  of  the 
w'ant  of  intelleClual  occupation.  In  order  that  the  fine 
arts  may  not  lofe  theideftimation  in  times  of  high  cultiva¬ 
tion  but  retain  undiminilhed  their  natural  intereft;  it  is 
requifite  that  they  aflume  a  higher  character.  They  muft 
feek  dignity  and  fame,  by  rendering  intuitive  as  far  as 
poflible  the  conceptions  of  the  underftanding,  even  the 
more  abftraft ;  and  by  clothing  even  the  higher  ideas  of 
reafon  in  a  fenfible  drefs,  yet  without  leflening  their  dig¬ 
nity.  This  principally  applies  to  the  arts  of  Oratory  and 
Poetry. 

But  to  carry  this  to  the  higheft  perfection  requires  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Philofophy,  particularly 
with  thofe  parts  of  it  which  reprefent  man  as  a  member  of' 
a  higher  order  of  things,  and  as  a  being  deftined  for  a 
fuper- fenfible  exiftence. 

That  the  ftudy  of  Language  is  greatly  promoted  by 
Philofophy,  thofe  only  can  doubt  who  have  never  reflected 
that  a  correCt  and  decided  mode  of  expreffion,  governed  by 
fixed  rules,  is  impoflible,  without  clear  conceptions;  and 
that  to  fpeak  diftinCtly,  coherently,  and  with  propriety, 
requires  great  practice  and  readinefs  in  thinking  accu¬ 
rately  and  diftinCtly.  Philofophic  or  univerfal  grammar 
applicable  to  all  languages  muft  intimately  correfpond 
with  the  general  rules  of  thinking,  or  Logic.  It  has  been 
long  fince  truly  aflerted,  that  the  regular  ftudy  of  any 
cultivated  language  in  which  reference  is  conftantly 
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made  to  the  principles  of  philofophic  grammar,  is  an  exer- 
cife  of  the  underftanding,  which  accuftoms  it  to  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  precife  mode  of  thinking,  and  leads  the  mind 
to  inveftigate  according  to  the  principles  and  rules  ;  that 
is,  to  philofophize.  Nature  has  itfelf  eftablilhed  an  inti¬ 
mate  and  manifold  connexion  between  the  faculty  of 
thinking  and  that  of  communicating  our  thoughts  by 
fpeech  to  others ;  between  the  fuperior  readinefs  in  the 
ufe  of  the  underftanding,  or  Philofophy,  and  a  critical 
found  ftudy  of  languages. 

It  is  evident  from  thefe  remarks,  that  a  found  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  philofophic  fciences  can  by  no  means  be 
difpenfed  with  in  a  rational  education.  We  mult  know 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  be  well  verfed  in  the 
peculiar  adlion  of  its  different  faculties,  in  order  to  difco- 
ver  the  beft  means  of  awakening  and  rightly  clearing  up 
conceptions  in  the  minds  of  others,  of  putting  their  powers 
into  adtion,  and  cultivating  them.  No  one  can  inftrucl 
others  well,  who  has  not,  by  a  diligent  ftudy  of  logic,  ac¬ 
quired  the  requifite  fkill  in  the  application  of  its  pradtical 
rules,  together  with  a  happy  facility'  in  the  formation,  eluci¬ 
dation,  order, and  connexion, ofconceptions.  He  who  has 
not  himfelf  learned  to  think  foundly  and  corredtly  cannot 
teach  others  to  do  fo.  He  who  does  not  know  the  fources 
of  the  innumerable  prejudices  of  the  many  partially  or 
wholly  falfe  reprefentations  to  which  man  is  expofed  in 
every  age,  and  particularly  in  youth,  is  unable  to  ftop 
them.  He  who  does  not  know  the  weak  fides  of  the 
mind,  the  various  internal  and  external  inducements  by 
which  youth  is  fo  often  milled,  can  never  fuccefsfully 
warn  them  againft  thofe  pradlical  errors,  thofe  falfe 
maxims,  which  hurl  fo  many  to  deftrudtion.  Education 
can  only  approach  by  the  means  of  philofophy  to  its  great 
aim.  For  what  is  education,  but  the  harmonious  culti¬ 
vation  of  all  the  fenfible,  intelledf  ual,  and  moral,  powers 
of  man;  the  development  and  the  railing  each  of  thefe, 
fo  that,  by  their  concurrent  adfion,  all  the  ends  of  our  na¬ 
ture  may  be  more  and  more  perfedlly  attained  and  pro¬ 
perly  fubordinated  under  the  higheft  and  laft  end  ? 
Whence  is  the  teacher  to  deduce  the  various  ends  of  hu* 
man  nature,  their  due  order  and  rank,  particularly  the 
higheft  and  laft  end  of  humanity  to  which  every  tiling  elfe 
mult  be  fubordinate,  together  with  the  principles  and 
rules  for  this  fubordination  ?  Not  furely  from  experience, 
not  from  any  empirical  fcience ;  but  from  that  fcience 
alone  which  in veftigates  the  grounds  of  the  poftibility  and 
the  reality  of  all  experience,  and  which  furnilhes  the 
principles  of  all  thinking,  willing,  and  adling,  in  the  field 
of  experience ;  that  is,  from  Philosophy.  A  inerely- 
empirical  education,  not  grounded  on  Philofophy,  is  one 
of  the  molt  unfuccefsful  attempts  of  the  human  mind;  it 
is  a  non-entity,  without  truth,  liability,  or  ufe.  Such  an 
education  will  no  more  endow  the  mind  and  heart  with 
the  health  requifite  for  an  energetic  and  effectual  activity, 
than  a  medicinal  empiricifm,  which  difpenfes  with  all  ana¬ 
tomical  and  phyfiological  knowledge,  will  contribute  to 
the  prefervation,  ftrengthening,  or  reftoration,  of  bodily 
health. 

Nothing  would  be  more  eafy  than  to  Ihow  the  import¬ 
ant  influence  of  philofophy  on  moll  of  the  other  branches 
of  human  learning  and  fcience;  nothing  more  eafy  than 
to  prove  that  even  every  pradlical  department,  every  art, 
has  been  moll  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by  men  who  were 
trained  by  philofophy.  But  thefe  few  hints  may  fuffice. 
Whoever  reflects  upon  them  may  eafily  convince  himfelf 
that  the  only  path  to  folid  knowledge  leads  through  the 
territory  of  philofophy,  and  that  thofe  are  as  ignorant  of 
the  nattire  of  fcientific  knowledge  as  they  are  deficient  of 
all  true  mental  improvement,  who  fancy  that  philofophy 
confifts  merely  of  empty  fpeculations,  which  may  fafely 
be  difpenfed  with  by  all  who  with  to  become  pradlically 
ufeful.  Were  philofophy  defigned  for  the  fchools  merely, 
and  not  for  adlive  life,  it  would  ill  deferve  the  noble  name 
it  bears,  as  the  higheft  effort  of  the  mind. 


Sedl.  V.  Of  the  Relation  of  Philofophy  to  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment  of  Mankind. 

We  have  feen  that  Philofophy  not  only  makes  man  ac¬ 
quainted  with  himfelf,  as  a  fenfitive,  intelligent,  and  mo¬ 
ral,  being,  fubjedl  to  wants,  but  alfo  gives  him  the  moll 
exadt  precepts  for  attaining  the  various  ends  of  his  nature, 
and  fulfilling  his  dellination.  We  have  feen  alfo  that  it 
has  a  moll  decided  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  all 
fciences  and  arts  by  which  the  mind  is  formed,  the  heart 
ennobled,  and  life  fweetened  and  refined.  Ifweunder- 
ftand  by  Enlightenment,  found  inftrudlion  in  all  that  is 
important  to  man,  the  communication  of  clear  concep¬ 
tions,  and  the  removal  of  all  erroneous  and  confufed  no¬ 
tions,  enabling  him  corredtly  to  comprehend  the  end  of 
his  exiftence,  that  he  may  always  keep  it  in  view,  that  he 
may  refer  all  external  things  and  their  poflible  ufe,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  powers  and  abilities,  to  that  ultimate  end  ; 
in  Ihort,  that  he  may  view  in  its  true  light,  and  juftly  efti- 
mate,  every  objedt  that  lies  within  his  fphere;  if  we  un- 
derftand  this  by  Enlightenment,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Philofophy  mull  be  confidered  as  the  four cc  of  true  enlight¬ 
enment,  fo  long  as  it  remains  faithful  to  the  eternal  and 
unchangeable  laws  of  all  truth  which  lie  in  human  na¬ 
ture.  But  does  philofophy  promote  fuch  an  Enlighten¬ 
ment  as  this  ?  We  often  meet  with  a  very  prejudicial  en¬ 
lightenment  produced  by  philofophy,  which  has  brought 
much  phyfical,  moral,  and  political,  evil  upon  the  human 
race.  Irreligion,  unbridled  immorality,  contempt  of  the 
laws  and  their  adminiftration,  levity,  luxury,  and  prodi¬ 
gality,  with  their  confequent  indigence  and  bafenefs,  ex- 
ceflive  egotifm,  opinionatednefs,  the  want  of  all  patriotic 
and  civil  virtues,  intolerable  haughtinefs  in  profperity  and 
ignominious  pufillanimity  in  misfortune;  thefe  are  the 
faults  that  difgrace  our  age,  and  on  account  of  which 
Enlightenment  and  Philofophy  are  fo  frequently  accufed. 
For  the  honour  of  Philofophy,  therefore,  it  feems  necef- 
fary  to  determine  the  true  nature  and  effence  of  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  its  relation  to  philofophy,  and  its  influence  on  the 
phyfical  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind. 

When  by  inltru&ion  we  convert  the  obfcure  concep¬ 
tions  of  others  into  clear  and  diftinft  ones,  we  fay  that 
we  clear  up  thefe  obfcure  conceptions,  and  enlighten  thofe 
who  entertained  them.  A  man  may  be  enlightened  in 
one  refpeft,  but  unenlightened  in' others  ;  but,  when  we 
call  a  perfon  enlightened,  we  mean  to  fay  that  he  has  freed 
himfelf  with  refpeft  to  the  greater  number  and  more  im¬ 
portant  objefls  of  his  thoughts  from  the  influence  of  pre¬ 
judice,  of  inherited  untried  opinions  and  habits,  and  of 
obfcure  feelings;  and  that  he  makes  it  his  maxim  to  re¬ 
duce  every  thing  to  clear  and  diftir.61  conceptions,  and  to 
determine  himfelf  folely  by  thefe  in  his  judgments  and 
aflions. 

Enlightenment  may  be  faid  to  be  genuine  whenever 
clearer  and  morediftinft  reprefentations  have  fupplanted 
obfcure  ones;  but  frequently  that  of  which  we  boaft  as  a 
great  improvement  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  change  of  one 
fet  of  obfcure  reprefentations  for  another.  Thus  a  man 
may  renounce  the  obfcure  religious  dodtrines  which  he 
imbibed  in  his  youth,  and  adopt  inllead  of  them,  from 
blind  confidence  in  fome  theological  leaders  or  from  the 
maniac  of  falhion,  opinions  equally  unintelligible,  and 
for  which  he  has  no  better  reafons  to  adduce.  Enlighten¬ 
ment  is  true,  when  the  conceptions  which  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  obfcure  reprefentations  and  feelings  are  not 
only  clear andevident,  but  at  the  fame  time  correct.  If  a 
man  renounces  his  religious  prejudices,  but  at  the  fame  time 
fuppofes  that  religion  is  in  fa 61  nothing  at  all,  that  it  has 
been  invented  by  cunning  men,  and  believed  by  the  fimple, 
he  has  a  clear  conception  of  the  fuperftitious  part  of  religion; 
he  is  therefore  more  enlightened  than  before.  But  does 
he  think  truly  ?  Certainly  not;  his  enlightenment,  then, 
fo  far  as  it  extends,  may  indeed  be  called  genuine ;  but  it  is 
falfe,  it  has  no  firm  and  tenable  ground.  He,  on  the 
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other  hand,  is  truly  enlightened,  who  has  not  only  freed 
himfelf  from  the  luperftitions  derived  from  authority,  and 
retained  from  habit  and  imitation;  but  has  learned  to 
conceive  diftinCtly  the  pure  do&rines  of  moral  religion, 
and  the  grounds  of  his  necefl'ary  belief  in  their  truth.  A 
man  may  have  very  diftinCt:  and  trueconceptions  on  fome 
fubje&s,  and  yet  be  a  Have  to  prejudice  on  others.  He 
may  therefore  be  partially  enlightened,  or  univerfally  and 
completely  enlightened.  He  who  conceives  diftinCtly  the 
ends  of  his  fenfible  nature,  or  of  his  inftinCt  for  enjoyment, 
who  knows  how  to  judge  correCtly  and  to  proportion  the 
means  to  the  end,  is  undoubtedly  enlightened  with  refpeCt 
to  his  earthly  happinefs.  He  has  the  enlightenment  of  pru¬ 
dence  ;  but  he  may  be  extremely  unenlightened  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  higher  deftination,  namely,  that  of  his  pro- 
greflive  moral  and  intellectual  improvement-  In  this 
cafe  he  will  not  confider  the  legality  or  illegality  of  his 
happinefs,  but  purfue  it  without  hefitation.  His  en¬ 
lightenment  is  indeed  genuine  and  true ;  but  it  is  partial, 
it  regards  merely  the  wants  and  ends  of  his  fenfible  nature, 
to  the  exclulion  of  all  that  refers  to  his  fuperfenfible  na¬ 
ture.  But  an  enlightenment  which  comprifes  the  whole 
deftination  of  man,  both  fenfible  and  fuperfenfible,  which 
proceeds  on  the  conviction  that  his  progrefiive  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  is  his  higheftgood;  and  that  hap¬ 
pinefs  is  only  worthy  to  be  defired  and  fought  by  man 
when  it  accords  with  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  and  vir¬ 
tue  ;  this  enlightenment  is  complete  ;  and  is  juftly  called 
the  enlightenment  of  wifdom,  as  a  diftinCt  and  complete 
knowledge  of  man’s  entire  deftination  is  true  wifdom. 

A  complete  enlightenment  does  not  mean  one  that  ex¬ 
tends  to  every  thing  that  can  be  known  by  man.  We  af- 
cribe  it  to  him  who  has  an  unprejudiced  and  diftinCt  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  that  it  is  eflential  for  him  to  know  in  order  to 
attain  his  entire  deftination  as  man,  or  in  refpeCt  to  his 
individual  lituation.  A  peafant  is  completely  enlight¬ 
ened,  provided  he  has  diftinCt  conceptions,  not  only  of 
what  belongs  to  his  daily  occupation,  but  of  the  duties 
incumbent  on  him  as  a  father,  a  lnifband,  a  citizen,  See. 
and  of  the  truth  of  morality  and  religion,  which  no  man 
ought  to  be  ignorant  of,  however  great  his  ignorance  may 
be  in  other  departments  of  human  knowledge.  On  the 
contrary,  the  enlightenment  of  that  man  is  very  defective 
who  is  merely  converfant  with  the  learned  fciences,  and 
l^as  but  confufed  notions  of  the  higheft  and  laft  ends  of 
his  exiftence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  genuine  and  true  enlight¬ 
enment,  even  when  partial  and  incomplete,  has  at  lealt  an 
intellectual  value ;  for  clearnefs  and  diftinCtnefs  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  than  obfeurity  and  confufion.  The  more 
the  underftanding  has  acquired  a  readinefs  in  clearing  up 
its  obfeure  feelings  and  ideas,  and  the  more  numerous  the 
objeCts  are  to  which  this  diftinCtnefs  of  thinking  applies, 
confequently  the  more  the  different  departments  of  know¬ 
ledge  cohere  and  mutually  elucidate  each  other,  thus 
conftituting  a  whole  which  approaches  to  the  idea  of  a 
complete  and  comprehenfive  enlightenment,  the  more 
completely  cultivated  the  underftanding  is.  But,  befides 
this  logical  or  intellectual  value,  enlightenment  has  alfo 
a  practical  value,  which  is  however  denied  by  its  enemies. 

The  effeCt  of  conceptions  and  ideas  upon  the  will  may 
be  varioufly  confidered  :  firft,  with  regard  to  the  good  or 
bad^direCtion  they  may  give  to  the  will ;  fecondly,  to  their 
power,  the  intenfive  ftrength  with  which  they  aCt  upon 
it;  and,  laftly,  with  regard  to  the  duration  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  their  operation.  We  can  by  no  means  fay,  that 
enlightened  and  diftinCt  conceptions  neceffarily  give  to 
the  will  a  true  direction,  and  unenlightened  conceptions 
a  falfe  one  ;  that  the  former  muft  always  impel  him  to  do 
good,  and  the  latter  to  do  evil.  Experience  teaches  us 
that  clear  and  diftinCt  conceptions  as  frequently  beget 
evil  and  injurious  as  good  and  beneficial  refolutions. 
The  ambitious  politician,  who  feeks  to  elevate  himfelf  by 
the  ruin  of  the  ftate  and  thoufands  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
may  have  very  diftinCt  conceptions  of  the  means  which 
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his  cunning  has  invented  and  his  prudence  ufed  for  the 
attainment  of  his  objeCt.  And  it  muft  be  equally  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  confufed  and  indiftinCt  reprefentations,  with 
the  obfeure  feelings  excited  by  them,  very  often  produce 
laudable  and  ufeful  aCtions.  Nay,  it  frequently  happens 
that  obfeure  reprefentations  have  a  much  greater  power 
in  determining  the  will,  in  confoling  the  mind,  and  in 
moderating  the  paffions,  than  the  cleared:  and  moft  diftinCt 
conceptions.  The  religious  feeling  of  many  individuals, 
and  indeed  of  many  nations,  though  little  enlightened 
on  the  fubjeCt  of  religion,  the  influence  of  good  manners 
and  habits  originating  in  obfeure  reprefentations  and 
feelings,  has  often  been  greater  than  that  of  determinate 
laws  whofe  grounds  have  been  diftinCtly  conceived.  We 
have  feen  the  extraordinary  effeCt  of  an  expreflion  but 
half  underftood,  fuch  as  Liberty,  Equality,  See.  Thefe 
and  a  multitude  of  fimilar  phenomena  fatisfaCtorily  prove, 
that  conceptions  and  pofitions  moft  diftinCtly  compre¬ 
hended  and  adopted  with  the  full  conviction  of  their 
truth,  are  not  to  be  compared,  as  to  their  intenfive  power, 
with  many  obfeure  notions  and  opinions  adopted  folely 
upon  authority,  or  from  a  mere  prejudice  in  favour  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  former,  however,  have  a  decided  preference 
as  to  their  lading  and  uniform  influence  upon  the  will 
and  aCtions.  Whence  comes  it  that  men  little  enlight¬ 
ened,  though  their  zeal  and  energy  may  be  great  for  a 
time,  are  To  apt  to  relax  in  their  efforts  ?  Becaufe  their 
conception  of  what  is  ufeful  and  eflential  to  their  fchemes, 
of  what  is  their  duty,  Sec.  wants  ftability  and  firmnefs,  as 
w’ell  as  light  and  clearnefs.  What  is  naturally  more 
changeable  and  untenable  than  indiftinCt  and  .confufed 
conceptions,  and  the  feelings  they  excite?  How  eafily 
may  they  be  fupplanted  and  deprived  of  all  their  efficacy 
by  other  conceptions  equally  obfeure  and  indiftinCt? 
Thus  the  bigot  becomes  a  free-thinker  from  the  influence 
of  example,  of  novelty,  of  the  idea  that,  by  the  rejection 
or  even  mockery  of  what  is  confidered  facred  by  others, 
he  fhall  acquire  credit  for  fuperior  acutenefs  and  ftrength 
of  mind.  A  mixture  of  many  obfeure  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  has  overpowered  for  the  prefent  the  obfeure  con¬ 
ceptions  and  feelings  which  had  made  him  a  bigot.  At 
another  time,  a  people,  or  at  leaft  a  confiderable  part  of- 
them,  fhall  pafs  from  republicanifm  to  the  greateft  vene¬ 
ration  of  monarchy,  becaufe  the  confufed  conceptions 
they  entertain  of  the  happinefs  of  republican  freedom, 
when  the  fanaticifm  they  excited  has  loft  the  charm  of 
novelty,  cannot  maintain  themfelves  againft  the  impofing 
afpeCf  of  a  bold,  enterprifing,  and  victorious,  monarch. 
How  does  it  happen  that  the  unenlightened  are  fo  rarely 
confident  ?  that  they  fo  feldotn  remain  within  the  bounds 
of  prudence  and  moderation  ?  that  at  one  time  they  do 
too  much,  and  at  another  too  little  ?  How  does  it  happen 
that  they  fo  often  follow  perverfe  ways  which  lead  them 
from  their  aim  ?  Undoubtedly  becaufe  they  are  given 
up  to  the  blind  impulfe  of  obfeure  feelings,  for  want  of  the 
fafe  guidance  of  clear  and  diftinCt  conceptions.  In  this 
fituation  are  many  parents  with  refpeCt  to  the  education 
of  their  children.  But  a  man  of  clear  infight  and  firm 
principles  will  not  allow  himfelf  to  be  induced  by  example, 
by  the  love  of  imitation,  by  praife,  the  cenfure  or  the  de- 
rifion  of  others,  to  give  up  his  practical  conviction  and 
the  maxims  adopted  upon  good  reafon.  Whoever  dif¬ 
tinCtly  comprehends  the  ends  he  aims  at,  the  means  to  be 
ufed,  and  the  obftacles  to  be  conquered,  will  form  his 
plan  with  prudence,  and  always  keep  himfelf  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation  in  purfuing  it:  he  will  evince  an 
uniformity  of  fentiment  and  of  will  in  his  whole  conduCt. 

But  has  enlightenment  merely  a  logical  and  a  pruden¬ 
tial  value,  without  any  of  a  higher  moral  kind ?  The 
anfwer  is  eafy  :  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  no  abi¬ 
lity,  no  fkill,  no  talent  of  the  mind,  that  can  be  confider¬ 
ed  as  abl'olutely  good,  except  a  good  will ;  as  every  thing 
elfe  is  good  or  bad  as  it  is  ufed  for  good  or  bad  ends  ;  fo 
it  is  with  enlightenment,  which  may  become  the  inftru- 
ment  either  of  a  good  or  a  bad  will.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
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fcribed  how  much  mifchief  has  been  done  in  the  world, 
not  merely  by  a  fpurious  falfe  enlightenment,  but  even 
by  an  abufe  of  that  which  is  true,  and  an  application  of 
it  to  injurious  purpofes.  The  misfortune  is,  that  en¬ 
lightenment  is  fometimes  connected  with  a  bad  will ; 
that  it  is  partial  and  defeflive  ;  in  fhort,  a  mere  enlight¬ 
ened  felfilhnefs. 

If  the  cunning  egotift,  who  is  only  enlightened  with 
regard  to  his  earthly  advantages,  were  enlightened  in  the 
fame  degree  on  his  higher  deffination,  worth,  and  duties  ; 
if,  confequently,  his  enlightenment  were  not  partial,  but 
univerfal  and  complete  ;  if  it  were  not  the  enlightenment 
of  a  merely  felfilh  prudence  limited  to  a  narrow  fphere, 
but  of  a  wifdom  elevated  above  all  fenfuality; — it  is  indeed 
poflible  that  he  might  not  always  follow  the  light  of  his 
clear  underftanding,  but  be  fometimes  milled  to  do  evil 
by  felfilh  paflions;  yet  his  will  would  be  gradually  im¬ 
proved  by  fuch  a  true  and  complete  enlightenment,  and 
liis  charadter  elevated  and  ennobled.  As  the  merely 
partial  enlightenment  of  prudence  eafily  degenerates  into 
moral  depravity,  fo  the  univerfal  enlightenment  of  wifdom, 
though  not  always  fufficiently  powerful  for  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  will,  is  incapable  of  abufe,  always  effedlive 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  and  upon  the  whole  highly 
advantageous  to  morality  and  to  happinefs. 

We  may  now'  reflect  upon  the  happy  ftate  of  a  people 
who  could  boaft  of  an  univerfal  enlightenment;  where 
the  majority,  at  leaft,  have  attained  to  the  full  ufe  of  their 
intellectual  powers,  and  no  longer  allow  others  to  think 
for  them,  or  give  themfelves  up  to  an  irregular  play  of 
obfcure  reprefentations  and  feelings,  but  examine  for 
themfelves  what  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  do  as  men 
and  as  citizens  ;  and  diftindtly  perceive  the  Rights  and  the 
Duties  which  flow  from  their  focial  relations,  and  how  it 
behoves  them  to  fubordinate  every  other  end  to  the 
higheft  end  of  humanity,  that  of  a  progreflive  increafe  in 
moral  perfection.  In  fuch  a  ftate,  all  true  mental  culti¬ 
vation,  all  arts  and  fciences,  muff  ftand  in  great  and  uni¬ 
verfal  efteem  ;  fuperltition  would  hardly  be  known  but  by 
name,  bigotry  and  fanaticifm  having  fled  before  the  light 
of  a  purified  philofophy.  True  Moral  Religion,  on  the 
other  hand, is  received  by  every  individual  with  convidlion; 
its  improving  and  confoling  power  is  felt  by  every  heart, 
and  its  facred  law's  followed  by  all.  Contrafted  with  fuch 
a  ftate,  the  picture  of  a  people  might  be  given  with  whom 
an  ancient  belief  and  ancient  manners,  with  which  many 
generations  have  been  fatisfied,  has  been  rendered  fuf- 
picious  or  ridiculous  by  a  new  wifdom,  that  affords,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  to  fupply  the  power  of  thofe  feelings  which 
accompanied  manners  venerable  from  age,  and  a  belief 
long  held  facred,  a  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  a  partial  or 
even  a  fpurious  and  falfe  enlightenment  entirely  difturbs 
the  true  judgment  of  human  affairs;  in  which  the  nobleft 
feelings  are  paralized,  the  heart  chilled  to  every  thing 
good;  where  a  vain  fancy  of  wifdom  has  diflolved  the 
moft  facred  bonds  that  unite  man  to  man,  leaving  the 
mind  fufceptible  of  nothing  but  a  narrow  felf-intereft,  and 
difpofed  to  ridicule  every  thing  that  does  not  flatter  this 
idol  of  a  perverfely-enlightened  world,  as  the  virtue  of  the 
citizens,  patriotifm,  piety  towards  God,  the  magiftrates, 
and  the  country,  refpeCl  for  the  law's,  even  where  they  do 
not  threaten  with  the  fword,  and  all  internal  feeling  of 
efteem  for  the  ancient  faith,  treating  them  as  the  vain 
offspring  of  an  unenlightened  fuperltition. 

The  reproach  caft  on  enlightenment  by  its  enemies, 
that  it  may  endanger  the  peace  of  fociety,  religion,  mo¬ 
rality,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  is  by  no  means  an 
unfounded  calumny.  We  cannot  fay  that  thefe  hard  ac- 
cufations  affeft  merely  a  falfe  enlightenment ;  for  even 
the  moft  correCt:  conceptions,  when  they  have  fupplanted 
the  obfcure  but  powerful  reprefentations  and  feelings 
that  preceded  them,  without  being  able  to  fupply  their 
intenfive  efficacy,  frequently  do  injury  inftead  of  the 
hoped-for  good.  An  univerfal  and  complete  enlighten¬ 
ment,  embracing  every  intereft  of  mankind,  is  alone  ele- 
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vated  above  the  reproach  of  leading  to  bad  confe- 
quences. 

But  how  muft  we  arrive  at  this  univerfal  and  complete 
enlightenment  ?  Doubtlefs  by  a  gradual  change  of  ob¬ 
fcure  reprefentations  and  feelings  into  clear  and  diftinCt 
ones.  Confequently,  before  an  individual  or  a  people 
can  arrive  at  a  complete  enlightenment,  they  muft  go 
through  a  partial  and  incomplete  enlightenment.  In  this 
ftate,  the  earlier  dark  reprefentations,  once  effedtive,  but 
now  grown  fufpicious,  if  not  contemptible,  have  loft  the 
power  of  influencing  the  heart  and  the  will,  without 
having  been  yet  replaced  by  clearer  conceptions.  The 
minds  which  we  endeavour  to  enlighten  may  not  be  yet 
ripe  for  a  more  diftinCt  infight;  we  muft  gradually  fa¬ 
miliarize  them  with  it ;  and  endeavour  to  fill  their  hearts 
and  underftandings  with  a  lively  intereft  for  truth.  In 
the  interim  between  the  ftate  of  obfcure  reprefentations 
and  an  enlightenment  that  has  attained  a  certain  com- 
pletenefs,  vve  ftand  in  need  of  the  guidance  and  the  im- 
pulfe  afforded  by  the  obfcure  reprefentations  that  have 
been  fupplanted,  although  the  more  enlightened  concep¬ 
tions,  which  perhaps  fcarcely  yet  exift,  but  require  to  be 
awakened  and  developed,  are  infufficient  for  this  purpofe. 
We  endeavour  to  free  an  individual,  towards  whom  we 
have  the  bell  intentions,  of  his  fuperftitious  belief,  and  to 
prove  to  him,  on  the  other  hand,  the  truth  of  religion 
from  its  internal  excellence,  and  its  fitnefs  for  the  wants 
of  our  rational,  moral,  nature.  In  the  former  we  may 
eafily  fucceed,  but  not  fo  in  the  latter.  The  man  whom 
we  would  inftruCt  is  perhaps  unprepared;  he  knows  not 
what  is  meant  by  the  wants  and  ends  of  human  nature  : 
this  muft  be  explained  to  him,  and  he  muft  be  made  fen- 
fible  of  it,  which  requires  time.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
what  will  afford  him  the  tranquillity  and  the  impulfe  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  which  his  fuperftitious  belief 
formerly  gave  him  ?  Nothing;  and  perhaps  the  lofs  he 
has  fuflained  will  never  be  fupplied.  At  any  rate  we 
fhould  have  done  better  to  let  him  remain  in  his  old  be¬ 
lief,  at  leaft  till  he  had  been  clearly  convinced  by  rational 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  it  contained.  Still 
more  ftriking  is  the  injury,  never  to  be  repaired,  that  a 
nation  ufually  fuffers  from  fo  perverfe  and  partial  an  en¬ 
lightenment.  The  cold  indifference  which  infallibly 
feizes  the  minds  of  a  people  when  their  belief  in  fome- 
thing  fupernatural  vaniflies;  the  unbridled  demoraliza¬ 
tion  that  takes  place  when  the  threat  in  the  bible  of  the 
eternal  punifhment  of  the  wicked  is  removed  ;  and  fitnilar 
bad  confequences  of  a  partial  enlightenment;  may  not  fo 
eafily  be  removed  as  many  conceive  by  higher  and  more 
rational  ideas  of  religion  which  can  neither  be  underftood 
nor  felt  by  the  multitude. 

In  politics,  a  partial  enlightenment  is  attended  with 
fimilar  evils.  The  old  opinion,  for  inftance,  founded  in 
a  great  meafure  on  fcriptural  authority,  that  magiftrates 
are  the  fervants  and  reprefentatives  of  God  on  earth  ; 
that  majefty  has  in  it  fomething  facred,  &c.  may  be  c6n- 
fidered  as  a  fuperltition,  and  eafily  rendered  fo  ridiculous 
as  to  be  univerfally  looked  upon  as  a  foolifh  prejudice,  a 
remnant  of  the  dark  ages.  The  injury  that  might  arife 
from  a  too-hafty  extirpation  of  this  prejudice  we  might 
perhaps  endeavour  to  prevent,  by  proving,  very  concifely, 
the  duties  of  efteem  and  obedience  towards  our  fuperiors. 
But  are  we  fure  that  the  people  will  comprehend  our 
concife  proofs?  If  they  do  not,  our  imprudent  and  un- 
neceffary  meddling  with  the  enlightenment  of  others  may 
be  the  firft  link  of  a  chain  not  unlikely  to  terminate  in 
revolution,  regicide,  and  anarchy,  particularly  if  cunning 
feducers  interfere.  Among  the  ill-famed  preachers  of 
Libert]]  and  Equality,  and  the  Rights  of  Man,  there  were 
doubtlefs  many  villains  who  endeavoured  to  deceive  the 
multitude  by  thefe  flattering  but  unintelligible  words,  in 
order  that  they  themfelves  might  rule  over  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron.  However,  there  were  among  them  men  of 
more  honeft  intentions,  who,  far  from  all  interefted 
motives,  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  diffufe  true  enlighten- 
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ment  on  thefe  fubje&s.  But  experience  has  taught  us, 
that  this  is  not  fo  eafily  to  be  accompliflied,  After  the 
multitude  had  loft  their  fuperftitious  veneration  for  kings, 
they  fooliflily  imagined,  that  all  difference  of  rank  and 
all  fubordination  muft  be  abolilhed,  and  that  every  one 
mull  be  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleafed.  Such  a  giddinefs 
feized  their  minds,  and  fo  great  a  confufion  arofe  in  fo- 
ciety,  that  thofe  who  then  ventured,  at  the  rifle  of  their 
lives,  to  come  forward,  in  order  to  fpeak  one  word  in  the 
name  of  Reafnn  and  Juflice,  were  very  foon  convinced 
that  fuch  ears  were  deaf  to  all  rational  information,  fuch 
hearts  dead  to  every  better  feeling;  that  force  alone 
would  be  able  to  check  the  frenzy  of  a  people  already  at 
the  brink  of  ruin.  The  confequences  of  all  this  are  well 
known.  It  is  fufficient  to  diredl  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  great  injury  which  may  arife,  not  only  from 
falfe,  but  even  from  true,  enlightenment,  when  it  is  merely 
of  a  partial  nature.  Here  a  wide  field  opens  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  politician.  Let  it  be  left  to  him  to  deduce,  from 
correct  and  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  true  nature 
of  enlightenment,  and  of  human  nature  in  general,  fuch 
rules  for  a  continually-progreflive  cultivation  of  the 
mind  as  may  render  it  a  true  and  lafting  blefling  to  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  certain  beyond  all  doubt,  that  our  race  is 
deftined  fora  continual  progreflion  to  a  clearer  and  more 
extended  knowledge  ;  and  that  even  the  temporal  difad- 
vantages  which  may  arife,  both  to  individuals  and  to 
■whole  nations,  from  the  oblique  diredlion  that  this  pro- 
greflion  often  takes,  cannot  render  the  good  caufe  of  en¬ 
lightenment  fufpicious  in  itfelf.  It  is,  however,  equally 
clear,  that  thofe  who,  by  their  mental  fuperiority  and  true 
wifdom,  are  qualified  to  be  guardians  and  leaders  of  the 
multitude,  (wife  teachers,  magiftrates,  ftate-officers,)  are 
bnund  in  duty  to  manage  and  guide,  as  truly-enlightened 
men,  the  important  bu  fin  eft  of  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  and  never  to  forget  to  what  incalculable 
evils  every  rafh  and  unprepared  ftep  may  eafily  lead. 
Their  bufinefs  is  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  people  from  taking  place  with  the  fhock  of  a 
mental  revolution.  This  may  belt  be  effected  by  a  wife 
education;  that  is,  by  an  early  intelledlual  and  moral 
cultivation  of  the  rifing  generation,  preventing  fuper- 
ffition  and  error  from  having  accefs  to  the  mind  :  for, 
where  there  is  no  darknefs,  there  is  no  need  of  enlight¬ 
enment. 

Whoever  has  perufed  with  attention  the  preceding 
Syftem  of  Philofophy  muft  have  been  ftruck  by  the 
thought  of  enquiring  from  what  fource  could  have  arifen 
Inch  accurate  definitions,  fubdivifions,  in  fad!,  fo  much 
fyftematic  order  and  arrangement.  The  Englifli  language 
has  never  before  difplayed  any  thing  to  compare  in  this 
refpedt  with  the  prelent  treatife :  for  here  the  entire  circle 
of  knowledge  is  completely  clofed.  Nothing  fhort  of  the 
fublime  difcoveries  made  by  the  immortal  Kant  could 
have  led  to  refults  fo  comprehend ve,  fo  complete,  and  fo 
decifive,  or  could  have  enabled  his  fucceffors  to  elaborate 
fciences  whole  very  exiftence  were  doubted;  difcoveries 
which  can  never  be  fufficiently  extolled  for  the  lafting 
.  benefits  they  will  diffufe  over  a  long  line  of  pofterity. 
The  following  panegyric,  borrowed  from  another  fcience, 
applies  fo  clofely  to  the  prefent,  that  I  am  induced  to 
prefent  it  to  the  reader.  “Neither  did  the  beauty  and 
Jimplicity  of  this  fyftem  alone  recommend  it  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation;  the  novelty  and  unexpe&ednefs  of  that  view  of  nature 
which  it  opened  to  the  fancy  excited  more  wonder  and 


furprife  than  the  ftrongeft  of  thofe  appearances  which  it 
had  been  invented  to  render  natural  and  familiar;  and 
thefe  fentiments  ftill  more  endeared  if.  For,  though  it  is 
the  end  of  philofophy  to  allay  that  wonder  which  either 
the  unufual  or  feemingly-disjointed  appearances  of  nature 
excite,  yet  Ihe  never  triumphs  fo  much  as  when,  in  order 
to  conned!  together  a  few  in  themfelves  perhaps  incon- 
liderable  objedls,  Ihe  has,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  created  another 
conftitution  of  things,  more  natural  indeed ,  and  fuch  as 
the  imagination  can  more  eafily  attend  to,  but  more  new, 
more  contrary  to  common  opinion  and  expedition,  than 
any  of  thofe  appearances  themfelves.  As  in  the  inltance 
before  us,  in  order  to  conned!  together  fome  feeming  ir¬ 
regularities  in  the  motions  of  the  planets,  the  moft  incon- 
fiderable  objedis  in  the  heavens,  and  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  no  occafion  to  take  any  notice  during 
the  whole  courje  of  their  lives ,  philofophy  has  moved  the 
earth  from  its  foundation,  flopped  the  revolution  of  the 
firmament,  made  the  fun  ftand  ftill,  and  fubverted  the 
whole  order  of  the  univerfe.  Such  is  the  New  Hypothefis  !" 
It  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  gratify  the  intelligent  reader 
to  have  the  Principles  upon  which  the  preceding  Treatife 
is  founded  difplayed  before  him  in  their  fulled  extent, 
fo  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  decide  for  himfelf  upon  the 
corredinefs  of  the  application  of  the  New  Syjiem.  With 
this  view  I  have  fubjoined  a  tranflation  of  the  “  Critic 
of  Pure  Reason.”  This  work  embraces  two  confider- 
ations.  The  firft,  the  complete  analyfis  of  the  Faculty  of 
Senfe,  under  the  title  of  Esthetics.  The  fecond  that  of 
the  Judging  Faculty,  or  Underfunding  and  Reafon,  under 
the  title  of  Logic.  The  principles  and  the  arguments  in 
fupport  of  the  former  are  fo  concife,  that  any  attempt  to 
abridge  them  would  greatly  deteriorate  their  fenfe.  I 
have  therefore  given  them  at  full  length,  accompanied 
with  the  excellent  Introdudlion  of  their  author,  which 
throws  great  light  upon  the  fubjed!.  The  latter  occupies 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work.  In  this  part,  the 
Logic,  all  the  principles  are  fully  tranflated  and  with  the 
utmoft  fidelity  ;  but  the  proofs  and  arguments  have  been 
in  general  confiderably  abridged.  It  is  prefumed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  reader  may  thence  form  a  comprehenfive 
idea  of  the  nature  and  objed!  of  this  ftupendous  work. 
Should  this  attempt  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  England 
that  long-dormant  booh,  which  is  the  pride  and  glory  of 
Germany,  call  forth  any  criticifms,  they  will  be  hailed 
with  delight,  as  a  means  of  improvement  to  a  complete 
and  faithful  tranflation  of  the  “Critic  of  Pure  Reason,” 
in  which  confiderable  progrefs  is  already  made.  In  this 
undertaking  I  have  adopted  the  2d  edition  of  that  valuable 
work,  which  is  acknowledged  by  its  author  to  be  the 
moft  perfedl,  and  which  all  the  fubfequent  editions  have 
llridfly  followed.  In  this  work  it  is  my  intention  not 
to  deviate  in  one  (ingle  iota  from  the  original  German  ; 
but  fo  far  as  lies  in  my  power  to  render  the  tranflation  as 
faithful  a  tranfcript  as  the  genius  of  the  two  languages 
will  admit.  In  the  mean  time  the  reader  may  form  a  to¬ 
lerably  good  foretafte  of  the  nature  of  the  “  Critic,”  fo 
as  to  determine  whether  thefe  abftrufe  reafonings  are  in 
accordance  with  his  tafte.  Of  this  however  I  am  fully 
perfuaded,  that,  if  England  do  not  adopt  “Transcen¬ 
dental  Philosophy,”  refledlive  Germany  will,  on  fpe- 
culative  points,  foon  be  many  centuries  in  advance.  Buf, 
(hould  this  fyftem  once  ftrike  root  in  Britain,  I  ftiould 
not  be  furprifed  if,  by  her  atftive  powers,  (he  were  far  to 
furpafs,  in  application,  all  that  has  been  effefled  at  the 
birth-place  of  this  divine  fyftem.  T.  \V. 
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CRITIC  of  PURE  REASON. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I.  Of  the  Difference  between  Pure  and  Empirical 

Knowledge. 

That  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  for  how  could  our  knowing  faculty  be 
brought  into  play  but  by  objefts  Unking.-  the  fenfes,  and 
partly  ofthemfelves  producing  reprefentations,fetting  the 
underftanding  in  motion  to  compare,  to  unite,  and  to  fe- 
parate,  and  thus  to  work  up  the  raw  material  of  fenfible 
impreffions  into  a  knowledge  of  objects,  which  we  call 
experience  ?  We  can  certainly  have  no  knowledge  prior 
to  experience ;  but  it  does  not  follow  on  that  account 
that  all  our  knowledge  auks  from  experience  as  its  fource. 
Our  empirical  knowledge  may  be  a  compound  of  what 
we  receive  from  impreffions  and  of  what  our  knowing  fa¬ 
culty  itfelf  produces,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  dif- 
tinguilh  this  addition  from  the  original  matter,  until  long 
experience  has  made  us  attentive  to  it,  and  qualified  us 
for  its  reparation. 

It  is  a  queftion,  therefore,  not  to  be  decided  at  a  glance, 
but  which  requires  a  drift  inveftigation  ;  whether  we  have 
knowledge  independent  of  experience  and  of  the  impref¬ 
fions  of  the  fenfes  ?  Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  termed 
d  priori,  and  diftinguifhed  from  empirical  or  experimental 
knowledge,  which  has  its  fource  a  pofteriori. 

The  expreffion  a  priori  is  not  precife  enough  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fenfe  of  this  queftion  ;  for  we  are  accuftomed  to 
lay  of  knowledge  derived  from  experience,  that  we  can 
judge  of  it  a  priori,  becaufe  we  do  not  derive  it  imme¬ 
diately  from  experience,  but  from  a  univerfal  rule  which 
we  have  neverthelefs  obtained  from  experience.  Thus, 
if  a  man  undermines  the  foundation  of  his  houfe,  we  fay, 
he  might  have  known  it  priori  that  it  would  fall,  and  need 
not  have  waited  till  experience  convinced  him  that  it 
really  fell.  This,  however,  he  could  not  have  known 
quite  d  priori ;  for,  that  heavy  bodies  fall  when  deprived 
of  their  fupport  he  muft  have  previoufly  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience.  In  future  we  lhall  call  that  hnoivledge  a  priori 
which  is  abfolutely  independent  of  experience.  To  this  is 
oppofed  empirical  knowledge,  or  fuch  as  is  only  polfible  d 
pofteriori;  that  is,  by  means  of  experience.  Of  know¬ 
ledge  d  priori,  that  is  called  pure  which  has  nothing  em¬ 
pirical  in  it.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  polition.  Every 
change  has  its  caufe,  is  a  polition  d  priori,  not  however 
pure,  becaufe  change  is  a  conception  that  can  only  be  de¬ 
rived  from  experience. 

II.  We  are  in  pojfejfion  of  certain  Knowledge  d  priori ;  and 

even  Common  Senfe  is  never  without  it. 

All  here  depends  upon  having  a  mark  by  which  we  may 
infallibly  diftinguifh  pure  from  empirical  knowledge. 
Experience  indeed  teaches  us  that  things  are  fo  and  fo 
conftituted,  but  not  that  they  cannot  be  otherwife. 
Firft  :  If  we  meet  with  a  polition  that  is  neceffary,  this  is 
a  judgment  d  priori;  if,  befides,  it  is  not  derived  from 
any  pofition  which  is  itfelf  valid  as  a  neceffary  polition, 
then  it  is  abfolutely  d  priori.  Secondly:  Judgments  of 
experience  never  carry  with  them  drift,  but  only  com¬ 
parative,  univerfality  (by  induction);  fo  that,  properly 
Ipeaking,  we  muft  lay,  as  far  as  our  obfervation  goes,  we 
have  never  found  an  exception  to  the  rule.  But,  if  we 
meet  with  a  judgment  that  has  drift  univerfality,  and  al¬ 
lows  of  no  exception  whatever,  it  is  not  derived  from  ex¬ 
perience,  but  is  abfolutely  valid  d  priori.  Empirical  uni¬ 
verfality  is  therefore  only  an  arbitrary  extension  of  the 
validity  of  what  occurs  in  many  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  all  cafes ;  as  for  inftance,  in  the  pofition,  All 
bodies  are  heavy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  drift  univerfal¬ 
ity  efientially  belongs  to  a  judgment,  this  indicates  a  par¬ 
ticular  fource  of  knowledge  ;  that  is,  a  faculty  of  know¬ 
ledge  d  priori.  Universality  and  Necessity  are 


therefore  fure  criteria  of  knowledge  d  priori,  and  are  in- 
feparably  conne&ed.  As  it  is,  however,  fometimes  eafier 
in  praftice  to  Ihow  the  empirical  limitation  than  the 
contingency  in  judgments,  or  to  Ihow  the  unlimited  uni¬ 
verfality  of  a  judgment  than  its  necejfity  ;  it  is  advifable  to 
employ  both  thefe  criterions  feparately,  each  of  which  is 
in  itfelf  infallible. 

Nowit  is  eafy  to  (how  that  there  are  really  fuch  necef¬ 
fary,  and  in  the  drifted  fenfe  univerfal,  confequently  pure, 
judgments  d  priori,  in  human  knowledge.  As  inftances 
from  the  Sciences,  we  need  only  produce  all  the  propo- 
litions  of  the  Mathematics  ;  and,  as  an  inftance  for  Com¬ 
mon  Senfe,  the  pofition  that  every  change  has  a  caufe.  In 
the  latter,  the  conception  Caufe  fo  clearly  involves  that 
of  the  necejfity  of  a  connexion  with  an  EffeSl,  and  the 
univerfality  of  the  rule  is  fo  drift,  that  we  fliould  be  en¬ 
tirely  loft  were  we  to  derive  it,  as  Hume  did,  from  the 
frequent  affociation  of  an  event  with  that  which  precedes 
it ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  an  acquired  habit,  confequently 
from  a  mere  J'nbjedlive  neceftity  of  connefting  reprefenta- 
tions.  We  could  alfo  (how,  without  thefe  examples  for 
proving  the  reality  of  pure  principles  d  priori  in  our  know¬ 
ledge,  that  they  are  indifpenfable  to  the  poftibility  of  ex¬ 
perience  itfelf,  confequently  d  priori.  For  whence  can 
experience  itfelf  derive  its  certainty,  if  the  rules  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  it  proceeds  are  empirical,  and  confequently 
contingent,  and  as  fuch  not  to  be  conlidered  as  firft  prin¬ 
ciples.  But  we  may  here  be  fatisfied  with  having  (hovvn 
the  pure  ufe  of  our  knowing  faculty  as  a  faft,  together 
with  its  criteria.  Not  only  fome  of  our  judgments,  but 
even  fome  of  our  conceptions,  have  their  origin  d  priori. 
From  the  conception  of  a  body  let  us  abftraft  all  that  is 
empirical,  as  colour,  hardnefs,  weight,  nay  even  impene¬ 
trability  ;  (till  the  fpace  remains  which  the  body  for¬ 
merly  occupied  :  this  cannot  be  annihilated.  In  the  fame 
manner, if  you  omit,  in  the  conception  of  any  material  or 
immaterial  objeft,  all  the  properties  with  which  expe¬ 
rience  has  furnifhed  you,  yet  you  cannot  take  away  from 
it  that  by  which  you  conceive  it  to  be  a  fubftar.ee,  or  an 
adherent  to  a  fubftance,  though  this  conception  contains 
more  determinations  than  that  of  an  objeft  in  general. 
You  muft  be  convinced,  by  the  neceftity  with  which  this 
conception  forces  itfelf  upon  you,  that  it  has  its  feat  in 
your  knowing  faculty  d  priori. 

III.  Philojophy  requires  a  Science  that  determines  the 

Poftibility, the  Principles,  and  the  Extent,  of  all  Knowledge 

a  priori. 

Notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  yet  (hid,  there  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  knowledge  that,  by  means  of  conceptions  to  which 
no  correfponding  objefts  in  nature  can  be  given,  appears 
to  extend  the  compafs  of  our  judgments  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  all  poftible  experience. 

It  is  this  very  kind  of  knowledge  that  goes  beyond  the 
fenfible  world,  for  which  experience  can  furnifti  neither 
guide  nor  correftive,  and  which  reafon  confiders  far  more 
important,  and  its  final  end  far  more  fublime,  than  all  that 
the  underftanding  can  acquire  in  the  field  of  phenomena  ; 
nay,’  fo  important  do  we  confider  thefe  inveftigations, 
that  we  rather  venture  every  thing,  even  at  the  ri(k  of 
erring,  than  confent  to  relinquifti  them  from  any  ground 
of  doubt,  depreciation,  or  indifference.  Thefe  unavoidable 
Problems  of  pin  re  Reafon  are  God,  Liberty,  and  Immor¬ 
tality.  The  fcience,  however,  whofe  ultimate  objeft, with 
all  its  preparation,  is  properly  direfted  to  their  folution, 
is  called  Metaphysics,  whofe  procedure  is  in  the  firft 
inftance  dogmatic;  that  is,  engages  confidently  in  the 
accomplifhment  of  its  objeft,  without  a  previous  invefti¬ 
gation  of  the  ability  or  inability  of  Reafon  for  fo  great  an 
undertaking. 

It  feems  natural  that,  on  forfaking  the  territory  of  ex¬ 
perience,  we  (hould  not  immediately  begin  to  ereft  an 

edifice 
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edifice  of  knowledge  without  even  knowing  whence  we 
have  derived  the  materials,  and  upon  the  faith  of  prin¬ 
ciples  whofe  origin  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  that  we  ftiould 
previously  alfure  ourfelves  of  its  folid  foundation.  We 
ought,  therefore,  long  fince  to  have  enquired  how  the 
underftanding  came  by  knowledge  ii  priori,  and  what  are 
its  extent,  validity,  and  worth.  Nothing  indeed  could 
be  more  natural,  if  we  underftand  by  that  word  a  ra¬ 
tional  mode  of  proceeding  ;  but,  if  we  underftand  by  it 
the  mode  ufually  adopted,  then  nothing  is  more  natural 
or  more  conceivable  than  that  this  inveftigation  ftiould 
long  remain  unperformed  ;  efpecially  as  a  part  of  this 
knowledge  il  priori,  the  Mathematics,  has  long  been  in 
firm  poffeflion  of  infallible  certainty,  and  led  to  a  favour¬ 
able  expectation  refpeCting  other  Sciences,  though  they 
may  be  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Belides,  when  we 
are  out  of  the  Sphere  of  experience,  we  are  fure  not  to  be 
contradicted  by  it.  The  charm  of  extending  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  fo  great,  that  nothing  Short  of  a  direCt  contradic¬ 
tion  can  retard  our  progrefs.  This  contradiction,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  avoided,  if  we  take  care  how  we  conftruCt 
our  fictions,  which  will  nevertheless  always  remain  fic¬ 
tions.  The  mathematics  afford  us  a  Splendid  example  of 
the  great  extent  to  which  we  may  carry  our  knowledge 
il  priori,  independently  of  experience  ;  for  they  treat  of 
objeCts  and  of  knowledge  only  fo  far  as  the  latter  are  re¬ 
presented  in  [ intuition .  But  this  circumftance  is  eafily 
overlooked,  becaufe  intuition  itfelf  can  be  given  il  priori, 
and  is  hardly  to  be  dillinguiflied  from  a  pure  conception. 
Stimulated  by  Such  a  proof  of  the  power  of  Reafon,  the 
defire  to  extend  our  knowledge  perceives  no  boundaries. 
The  fleet  pigeon,  while  dividing  the  air  in  its  flight.  Sen¬ 
sible  of  its  refiftance,  might  eafily  fancy  that  it  could  pafs 
more  rapidly  through  a  vacuum.  With  a  Similar  view,-, 
Plato  quitted  the  fenfible  world,  becaufe  it  limited  the'? 
underftanding,  and  ventured  beyond  it,  on  the  wings  of 
Ideas,  into  the  empty  fpace  of  pure  Intellect.  He  did 
not  remark  that  he  gained  no  ground  by  his  efforts,  and 
that  he  had  no  firm  bafis  to  reft  upon,  in  order  to  advance 
his  underftanding.  It  is  the  ul'ual  fate  of  Human  Reafon 
in  its  fpeculations,  to  complete  its  edifice  as  quickly  as 
poffible,  and  afterwards  to  enquire  into  its  foundation. 
Then  all  forts  of  Subterfuges  are  reforted  to  in  order  to 
Satisfy  ourfelves  with  refpeCl  to  its  Solidity,  or  rather 
completely  to  avoid  fo  fearful  an  after-thought.  That 
which  frees  us  from  all  care  and  fufpicion,  and  flatters  us 
with  a  feeming  Solidity  during  the  ereCIion  of  the  edifice, 
is  this  :  a  great,  and  perhaps  the  greater,  part  of  the  bu- 
finefs  of  reafon  confifts  in  the  analyfis  of  conceptions 
which  we  have  already  formed.  This  furnifhes  us  with  a 
variety  of  knowledge,  which,  though  it  confifts  of  nothing 
more  than  explanations  or  illuftrations  of  what  is  already 
confufedly  thought  in  our  conceptions,  yet  it  is  efteemed 
equal,  at  leaft  in  point  of form,  to  a  new  infight,  though, 
with  regard  to  its  matter,  it  does  not  extend  our  concep¬ 
tions.  Now,  as  this  procedure  furnifhes  real  knowledge 
a  priori,  which  is  Safe  and  ufeful,  Reafon,  under  this  il- 
lulion,  unconfcioufly  adopts  aflertions  of  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  nature,  in  which  it  adds  to  the  given  conceptions 
foreign  matter,  and  that  H  priori,  without  our  knowing 
whence  it  is  derived,  and  without  allowing  fuch  an  en¬ 
quiry  to  enter  our  minds.  I  fha.ll  now  proceed  to  fhow 
the  difference  between  thefe  two  kinds  of  knowledge. 

IV.  Of  the  Difference  between  Analytical  and  Synthetical 
Judgments. 

In  all  judgments,  the  relation  of  the  fubjeCt  to  the  pre¬ 
dicate  may  be  of  two  kinds.  I  fhall  confider  only  the  af¬ 
firmative;  as  the  application  to  the  negative  is  afterwards 
eafy.  Either  the  predicate  B  belongs  to  the  fubjeft  A, 
as  fomething  that  is  contained  in  the  conception  A  in  a 
concealed  manner ;  or  B  lies  entirely  out  of  the  conception 
of  A,  though  it  ftands  in  connexion  with  it.  In  the 
former  cafe,  I  call  the  judgment  analytical-,  in  the  latter, 
fynthetical.  3 
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Analytical  judgments,  therefore,  are  thofein  which  the 
connexion  of  the  predicate  with  the  fubjedf  is  confidered 
identical.  Thofe,  however,  in  which  this  connexion  is 
conceived  without  identity,  may  be  called  fynthetical 
judgments.  The  former  are  judgment^  of  explanation, 
the  latter  judgments  of  extenfion ;  becaufe  the  former  by 
the  predicate  add  nothing  to  the  conception  of  the  fubjedf, 
but  only  feparate  it  by  analyfis  into  its  conftituent  con¬ 
ceptions  which  are  originally  thought  in  it,  though  in  a 
confufed  manner;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
add  a  predicate  to  the  conception  of  the  fubjeft  which 
was  in  no  way  thought  in  it,  and  which  could  not  have 
been  derived  from  it  by  any  analyfis.  For  inftance,  All 
bodies  are  extended:  this  is  an  analytical  judgment;  for  I 
need  not  go  beyond  the  conception  body  in  order  to  find 
extenfion  connected  with  it;  but  have  only  to  analyze  that 
conception,  and  become  confcious  of  the  variety  which  I 
always  think  in  it,  in  order  to  find  this  predicate  ;  it  is 
therefore  an  analytical  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
I  fay,  All  bodies  are  heavy;  this  predicate  is  fomething 
quite  different  from  that  which  I  think  in  the  mere  con¬ 
ception  of  body.  The  addition  of  fuch  a  predicate  is  a 
fynthetical  j  udgment. 

Judgments  of  experience,  as  fuch,  are  altogether  fynthe¬ 
tical.  For  it  would  be  abfurd  to  ground  an  analytical 
judgment  upon  experience,  becaufe  I  need  not  at  all  go 
out  of  my  conception  in  order  to  comprehend  the  judg¬ 
ment;  confequently  no  teftimony  of  experience  is  required. 
That  a  body  is  extended,  is  a  pofition  that  is  evident 
il  priori,  and  not  a  judgment  of  experience  :  for,  before  I 
proceed  to  experience,  I  have  all  the  conditions  of  my 
judgment  already  in  the  conception,  from  which  I  only 
derive  the  predicate  according  to  the  principle  of  contra- 
diSlion,  and  at  the  fame  time  become  confcious  of  the  he- 
cejfity  of  the  judgment,  which  experience  could  never 
teach  me. 

Again,  though  I  do  not  include  in  the  conception  of 
body  the  predicate  heavy,  yet  that  conception  indicates 
an  objedl  of  experience  by  a  part  of  it  to  which  I  can  ftill 
add  other  parts  of  the  felf-fame  experience,  which  alfo  be¬ 
longed  to  the  former.  I  previoufly  know  the  conception 
of  body  analytically  by  the  marks  of  extenfion,  of  impe¬ 
netrability,  of  figure,  &cc.  which  are  thought  in  this  con¬ 
ception.  But  I  now  increafe  my  knowledge  ;  and,  while 
I  refer  back  to  experience,  whence  I  have  derived  this 
conception  of  body,  I  find,  with  the  above  marks,  that  of 
heavy  always  connedled;  and  therefore  I  add  this fynthe- 
tically  as  a  predicate  to  my  conception.  The  poflibility 
of  the  fynthefis  of  the  predicate  heavy  with  the  conception 
body,  is  grounded  upon  experience,  becaufe  both  con¬ 
ceptions  belong  to  one  another,  though  only  accidentally: 
indeed  the  one  is  not  contained  in  the  other;  as 
parts  of  a  whole,  namely,  of  experience,  which  is  itfelf  a 
fynthetical  connexion  of  intuitions. 

But  in  fynthetical  judgments  H  priori,  this  expedient  is 
entirely  wanting.  If  I  am  to  go  beyond  the  conception 
A,  in  order  to  perceive  another  conception  B  in  connexion 
with  it,  now  upon  what  do  I  fupport  myfelf,  and  by  what 
means  is  this  fynthefis  poflible,  as  I  have  not  here  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  looking  for  it  in  the  field  of  experience  ?  Let 
us  take  the  pofition,  Every  thing  that  happens  has  its  caufe. 
In  the  conception  of  fomething  that  happens,  I  think 
indeed  an  exiftence,  previous  to  which  there  is  a  time  ; 
and  from  this  analytical  judgments  may  be  derived.  But 
the  conception  of  Caufe  lies  entirely  out  of  that  concep¬ 
tion,  and  indicates  fomething  different  from  that  which 
happens  ;  it  is  therefore  not  at  all  contained  in  this  latter 
reprefentation.  How  can  I  poflibly  fay  of  that  which 
happens  fomething  quite  different  from  it;  and  to  con¬ 
fider  the  conception  of  caufe,  though  indeed  not  contained 
in  it,  neverthelefs  as  belonging  to  it,  and  that  neceffarily  ? 
What  is  then  the  unknown  —x,  upon  which  the  under¬ 
ftanding  fupports  itfelf,  when  it  expedfs  to  find,  exterior 
to  the  conception  A,  a  foreign  predicate  B,  which  it 
imagines  neverthelefs  to  be  conne&ed  with  it  ?  It  cannot 
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be  experience,  becmife,  in  the  principle  here  adduced,  the 
fe con'd  reprefentation  is  added  to  the  former  one,  not  only 
with  greater  nniverfality,  but  even  with  the  exprefiion  of 
neceffity,  confequently  entirely  &  priori,  and  from  mere 
conceptions.  Now  upon  fuch  fynthetical,  that  is  extend¬ 
ing',  principles,  the  whole  of  our  fpec ulative  knowledge  & 
priori  reds;  for  analytical  principles  are  indeed  highly 
important  and  necefi'ary,  but  only  in  order  to  obtain  that 
clearnefs  of  conception,  which  is  required  to  a  fafely  ex¬ 
tended  fynthefis,  as  a  really  new  acquifition. 

V.  In  all  Theoretical  Sciences  of  Hecifon,  Synthetical 
Judgments  it  priori  are  contained  as  Principles. 

i.  Mathematical  Judgments  are  altogether  fynthetical. 
This  pofition  feems  hitherto  to  have  efcapecl  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  analyzers  of  Iranian  intel!e6t ;  nay,  to  have 
been  diredtly  oppofed  to  all  their  fuppofitions,  though  it 
is  indeed  indifputably  true,  and  highly  important  in  its 
confequences.  For,  as  they  found  that  all  the  conclufions 
of  the  Mathematician  proceed  according  to 'the  principle 
of  contradidtion, (which  the  nature  of  apodidlical  certainty 
requires,)  they  perfuaded  themfelves  that  the  principles 
alfo  were  known  from  the  pofition  of  contradidtion,  in 
which  however  they  erred :  for  a  fynthetical  pofition  may 
indeed  be  comprehended  according  to  the  principle  of 
contradidtion,  but  only  in  fuch  a  manner  that  another 
fynthetical  pofition  is  pre-fuppofed,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred,  but  can  never  be  underftood  by  itfelf. 

Firft,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  mathematical  pofitions, 
properly  (peaking,  are  always  judgments  <1  priori,  and 
not  empirical,  becaufe  they  carry  with  them  neceffity, 
which  can  never  be  derived  from  experience.  But,  if  it 
fhould  not  be  granted,  then  I  limit  my  pofition  to  pure 
mathematics,  the  very  conception  of  which  implies  that 
they  do  not  contain  empirical  but  merely  pure  knowledge 
A  priori. 

We  fhould  certainly  at  firft  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
pofition  7  +  5  is  a  mere  analytical  pofition,  which  follows 
from  the  conception  of  the  fum  of  7  and  5  according  to 
the  pofition  of  contradidtion  ;  however,  if  we  confider  it 
more  clofely,  we  find  that  the  conception  of  the  fum  of  7 
and  5  contains  nothing  elfe  but  the  union  of  both  thefe 
numbers,  whereby  it  is  not  at  all  thought  what  the  (ingle 
number  is  that  comprehend  both.  The  conception  of  12 
is  not  thought  by  merely  thinking  the  union  of  7  and  5; 
and,  however  far  I  may  analyze  my  conception  of  fuch  a 
pcffible  fum,  ftill  I  (hall  never  find  the  12  in  it.  We  muft 
go  out  of,  or  beyond,  thefe  conceptions;  and  call  the  in¬ 
tuition  toouraid  which  correfponc's  with  one  of  the  two, 
perhaps  our  five  fingers  or  five  points,  and  thus  add  by 
degrees  the  unities  given  in  the  intuition  of  5  to  the 
conception  of  7.  For  I  firft  of  all  take  the  number  7  ; 
and,  as  I  call  to  my  aid,  for  the  conception  5,  the  fingers 
of  my  hand  as  the  intuition,  I  add  the  unities  which  I 
had  previoufly  put  together,  in  order  to  conftitule  the 
number  5,  by  means  of  my  fingers,  fuccefiively  to  the 
number  7,  and  thus  I  fee  the  number  1  z  arife.  By  ad¬ 
ding  7  to  5, 1  have  indeed  the  conception  of  a  fum  =  7+5, 
but -n-ot  that  this  fum  is  equal  to  the  number  12.  Arith¬ 
metical  pofitions  are  always  fynthetical ;  this  is  more  evi¬ 
dent  when  we  take  larger  numbers,  for  it  is  then  clearly 
perceived,  that,  though  we  turn  and  tvvift  our  con¬ 
ceptions  as  much  as  we  pleafe,  we  never  can  find  the  fum 
by  their  mere  analyfis,  without  calling  the  intuition  to 
our  aid. 

Neither  is  any  one  principle  of  pure  Geometry  analyti¬ 
cal.  That  the  ftraight  line  between  two  points  is  the 
fhorteft,  is  a  fynthetical  pofition.  For  my  conception  of 
ftraight  contains  nothing  of  quantity*  but  only  a  quality. 
The  conception  of  the  ftiorteft  is  entirely  added,  and  can 
never  be  derived  by  any  analyfis  from  the  conception 
ftraight  line.  Intuition  muft  therefore  be  here  called  to 
our  aid,  by  means  of  which  alone  the  fynthefis  is  poftible. 

Some  few  principles  which  the  Geometrician  prefuppo- 
fes  are  indeed  really  analytical,  and  reft  upon  the  princi- 
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pie  of  contradiction  ;  they  ferve,  however,  only  as  identi¬ 
cal  pofitions  for  the  concatenation  of  method,  but  not 
as  principles  ;  for  inftance,  a— a,  the  whole  is  equal  to 
itfelf,  or  (a-fh)  Z.  cr>  that  is,  the  whole  is  greater  than  its 
part.  Even  theie,  though  they  are  valid  according  to 
mere  conception,  are  admitted  into  the  mathematics  only 
becaufe  they  can  be  exhibited  in  the  intuition.  What 
commonly  makes  us  imagine  that  the  predicate  of  fuch 
apodidlical  judgments  is  already  implied  in  our  concep¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  judgment  is  therefore  analytical,  is 
merely  the  ambiguity  of  the  exprefiion.  When  we  think 
a  certain  predicate  added  to  a  given  conception,  tills  ne¬ 
ceffity  already  adheres  to  the  conception.  But  the  quel- 
tion  is  not  what  we  are  compelled  to  think  in  addition  to 
a  given  conception,  but  what  we  really  think  in  it, 
though  but  obfeurely  ;  and  here  it  is  evident,  that  the 
predicate  adheres  neceffarily  to  the  conception,  but  is  not 
thought  in  the  conception  itfelf,  but  by  means  of  an 
intuition  that  muft  be  added  to  the  conception. 

2.  Natural  Philofophy  (Phyfica)  contains  fynthetical 
judgments  a  priori  as  principles  in  itfelf.  I  (hall  only 
adduce  a  few  pofitions  as  examples.  For  inftance  ;  “  that, 
in  all  changes  in  the  material  world,  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  remains  the  fame;”  or  “that,  in  all  communicated 
motion,  the  adtion  and  re-adtion  muft  be  equal.”  In 
both  cafes  the  neceffity  is  evident,  confequently  their 
origin  ii  priori.  But  they  are  alfo  fynthetical  pofitions  : 
for,  in  the  conception  of  matter,  I  do  not  think  perdura- 
bility,  but  merely  its  prefence  in  Space,  by  filling  it  ; 
therefore  I  go  out  of  the  conception  o  1  matter,  in  order  to 
think  fomething  a  priori  in  addition  to  it,  that  was  not 
thought  in  it.  The  pofition  is  therefore  not  analytical, 
but  fynthetical,  and  yet  thought  A  priori;  and  this  is  the 
cafe  with  the  other  pofitions  of  the  pure  part  of  Natural 
Philofophy. 

3.  In  Metaphyfics,  if  we  even  confiderthem  as  a  fcience 
hitherto  merely' attempted,  ftill  however  indifpenfable  by 
the  nature  of  human  reafon, fynthetical  knowledge  il  priori 
muft  be  contained,  and  they  do  not  merely  undertake 
analytically  to  illuftrate  the  conceptions  which  we  form 
d  priori  of  things  ;  they  feek  to  extend  our  knowledge 
ft  priori,  for  which  purpofe  we  avail  ourfelves  of  fuch  prin¬ 
ciples  as  add  fomething  that  was  not  contained  in  the 
given  conception,  and  by  fynthetical  judgments  cl  priori 
we  go  fo  far  beyond  it,  that  experience  itfelf  cannot 
follow  us.  For  inftance,  in  the  pofition  “  the  world  muft 
have  had  a  beginning;”  and  thus  Metaphyfics,  at  leaft 
according  to  their  end,  confift  of  nothing  but  fynthetical 
pofitions  a  priori. 

VI.  Universal  Problem  of  Pure  Reason:  How  are 
fynthetical  Judgments  d  priori  pojftble  l 

It  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  bring  a 
variety  of  inveftigations  under  the  formulary  of  a  (ingle 
problem.  This  facilitates  not  only  our  own  operations, 
as  it  precifely  determines  them,  but  alfo  that  of  others 
who  are  willing  to  prove  the  faff,  whether  our  underta¬ 
king  be  fatisfadtery  or  not.  The  proper  problem  of  Pure 
Realon  is  contained  in  the  queftion,  “  How  are  fynthetical 
judgments  a  priori  poftible  ?” 

That  Metaphyfics  have  hitherto  remained  in  fo  waver¬ 
ing  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  and  contradidtion  is  to  be  af- 
cribed  folely  to  the  caufe,  that  this  problem,  and  perhaps 
even  the  difference  of  analytical  and  fynthetical  judgments, 
did  not  fooner  enter  into  the  mind.  Upon  the  lolution 
of  this  problem,  or  upon  a  fatisfadtory  proof  that  no  fuch 
poffibility  as  metaphyfics  require  to  have  explained  adtually 
occurs,  this  whole  fcience  either  (lands  or  falls.  David 
Flume,  who,  of  all  philofophers  approached  this  problem 
the  neareft,  did  not,  however,  by  any  means  fufficiently  de¬ 
termine  it,  nor  think  it  in  its  univerfality,  but  merely  exa¬ 
mined  the  fynthetical  pofition  of  the  connexion  of  th  eCaufe 
with  its  Effctt,  (the  principle  of  Caufality.)  He  thought 
he  could  prove  that  fuch  a  pofition  was  entirely  impoffible 
A  priori;  and,  according, to  his  conclufions,  all  that  we 
3  B  call 
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call  Metaphyfics  would  amount  to  a  merely-fiftitious  and 
pretended  in, fight  of  reafon,  borrowed  in  fadt  from  expe¬ 
rience,  and  to  which  habit  has  given  an  appearance  of 
neceffity;  a  pofition  deftruflive  of  all  pure  philofophy, 
which  he  never  would  have  fallen  upon  had  heconfidered 
our  problem  in  its  univerfality ;  for  he  would  have  perceived 
that,  according  to  his  argument,  there  could  be  no  pure 
mathematics,  becaufe  thefe  certainly  contain  fyntlietical 
pojitions  A  priori,  an  aflertion  againft  which  his  good  fenle 
would  have  guarded  him. 

In  the  folutionof  the  preceding  problem  is  alfocompri- 
fed  the  pollibility  of  the  pure  ufe  of  reafon,  in  founding 
and  conftrudting  all  fciences  that  contain  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  A  priori  of  objects.  That  is  the  anfwer  of  the  quef- 
tions,  “  How  is  pure  Mathematics  pofiible  ?”  and  “  How 
is  pure  Natural  Philofophy  poffible  ?” 

Concerning  thefe  fciences  as  they  really  exift,  it  may 
with  great  propriety  be  afleed,  koto  they  are  poffible;  for 
that  they  muft  be  pofiible  is  proved  by  their  reality.  With 
regard  to  pure  natural  Philofophy,  we  might  doubt  this 
latter  aflertion.  However  u>e  need  only  confider  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pofitions  which  occur  in  the  beginning  of  what  is 
ltriClly  or  empirically  called  Phyjics,  as  that  of  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  fame  quantity  of  matter,  of  the  vis  inertia, 
of  the  equality  of  adlion  and  re-adtion,  &c.  and  we  (hall 
foon  be  convinced  that  they  conftitute  pure  rational 
Phyjics,  which  well  deferve  to  be  treated  of  feparately,  as  a 
diftinCl  fcience,  and  that,  in  its  whole  extent,  whether 
narrow  or  wide.  As  to  Metaphyfics,  every  one  mult  ra¬ 
tionally  doubt  of  its  poliibility,  not  orfiy  on  account  of 
its  bad  progrefs  hitherto,  but  becaufe  we  cannot  fay  of 
any  one  fyitem  of  this  fcience  hitherto  propounded,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  their  efiential  end,  that  it  really  exilts. 

But  this  kind  of  knowledge,  in  a  certain  fenfie,  however, 
may  be  confidered  as  given  ;  and  Metaphyfics  is,  if  not  as 
a  (cience,  yet  as  a  gift  of  nature,  ( Metaphyfica  naluralis,) 
real.  For  human  reafon  proceeds  continually,  not  urged 
by  the  mere  vanity  of  knowledge,  but  impelled  by  its 
natural  wants,  to  fuch  queftions  as  cannot  be  anfwered 
by  any  empirical  ufe  of  reafon,  and  confequently  not  by 
any  borrowed  principles;  fo  that  there  really  alivays  has 
been  in  man,  ever  fince  reafon  extended  to  {’peculation, 
fome  fort  of  metaphyfics;  and  this  will  laft  for  ever. 

In  other  words,  “  How  do,  the  queftions  arife,  which 
pure  reafon  propol'es  to  itfeif,  and  which  it  is  impelled  by 
its  own  wants  to  anfwer  as  w  ell  as  it  can?’’ 

Notwithftanding  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  an¬ 
fwer  the  inevitable  queftions  of  Metaphyfics,  fuch  as, 
“  Whether  the  world  had  a  beginning,  or  has  exifted  from 
eternity,”  &c.  have  led  to  nothing  but  unavoidable  con  tra¬ 
ditions,  we  ftili  cannot  but  expedt  from  the  mere  natural 
difpofition  to  Metaphyfics,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  pure 
faculty  of  Reafon  itfeif,  whence  fome  fort  of  Metaphyfics, 
be  it  what  it  may,  actually  arifes,  that  it  mull  be  poffible 
to  come  to  a  certainty,  either  of  the  knowledge  or  of  the 
impoffibility  of  knowing  the  matters  in  queftion;  that  is, 
either  to  anfwer  the  queftions,  or  to  afeertain  the  inability 
of  reafon  to  judge  any-thing  refpedling  them  ;  confe¬ 
quently,  either  faiely  to  extend  pure  realon,  or  to  give  it 
determined  and  certain  limits.  The  ultimate  queftion  to 
which  the  preceding  univerfal  problem  leads,  is  this, 
“  How  are  Metaphyfics  as  a  Science  pofiible  ? 

The  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,  therefore,  leads  at  laft 
neceflarily  to  Science  ;  but  the  dogmatical  ufe  of  Reafon, 
without  a  Critic,  leads  to  groundlefs  afiertions,  which 
may  be  oppofed  by  others  equally  fpurious,  confequently 
to  Scepticifm. 

This  Icience  cannot,  however,  be  of  an  alarming  extent, 
becaufe  it  has  not  to  do  with  theobjedts  of  Reafon,  which 
are  of  infinite  variety,  but  merely  with  Realon  itfeif,  wfith 
problems  which  arife  folely  on  its  own  territory,  and  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  things,  which’ are  very  different 
from  it.  When  Reafon  has  completely  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  its  own  powrers,  wfith  regard  to  the  objects 
prefented  to  it  in  experience,  it  muft  be  eafy  to  determine 
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the  extent  and  the  bounds  of  its  ufe,  when  it  endeavours 
to  furpafs  the  limits  of  all  experience. 

We  therefore  may,  and  indeed  muft,  confider  all  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  produce  Metaphyfics  dogmati¬ 
cally,  as  if  they  had  never  taken  place  ;  for  what  in  any  of 
thefe  attempts  is  analytical,  or  a  mere  difledtion  of  the  con¬ 
ceptions  which  dwell  in  reafon  a  priori,  is  only  prepara¬ 
tive  to  true  Metaphyfics,  whofe  objedt  is  the  extenfion  of 
knowledge  it  priori  fynthetically,  as  quite  ufelefs  to  thift 
end,  fince  they  merely  fhow  what  is  contained  in  thele 
conceptions,  but  not  how  we  arrive  at  them  A  priori,  or 
the  ground  of  their  valid  ufe  with  regard  to  the  objedrs 
of  knowledge.  .  It  requires  but  little  felf-denial  to  give 
up  all  thefe  old  pretenlions,  fince  the  undeniable,  and  in 
the  dogmatical  procedure  unavoidable,  contradiction  of 
Reafon  with  itfeif,  has  caufed  every  fyftem  of  Metaphyfics 
hitherto  produced  long  fince  to  lofe  its  credit.  More, 
refolution,  however,  is  requifite  to  prevent  our  being 
deterred  by  the  internal  difficulty,  or  by  any  external 
obltacle,  from  promoting  a  fcience  indifpenfable  for 
human  Reafon,  from  which  we  may  indeed  iop  every 
branch,  but  cannot  extirpate  its  root,  and  from  labouring 
to  cultivate  its  profperous  and  fruitful  growth,  by  a 
treatment  entirely  oppofite  to  that  hitherto  purfued. 

VII.  Idea  and  Divifion  of  a  particular  Science,  to  be  culled 
the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason. 

From  all  that  has  preceded,  the  idea  of  a  particular 
fcience  arifes,  that  may  be  called  the  The  Critic  of  Pure 
Reafon.  For  Reafon  is  the  faculty  which  furnifhes  the 
principles  of  knowledge  A  priori;  Pure  Reafon  is  therefore 
that  which  contains  the  principles  of  knowing  fomething 
ablolutely  A  priori.  An  Organon  of  Pure  Reafon  would 
be  an  aggregate  of  thole  principles,  according  to  which  all 
pure  knowledge  A  priori  could  be  acquired  and  really 
brought  about.  The  complete  application  of  fuch  an 
Organon  would  furnifn  a  Syjleni  of  Pure  Reafon.  As  this 
is,  however,  requiring  a  great  deal,  and  as  it  is  ftili  un¬ 
certain  whetherit  is  here  poffible  to  extend  our  knowledge, 
and  in  what  way  ;  we  may  confider  a  fcience  of  the  mere 
examination  of  pure  Reafon,  its  fources  and  limits,  as  a 
propadeutic  (preliminary)  to  the  fyftem  of  Pure  Reafon.. 
Such  a  propadeutic  would  not  be  a  Doll  fine,  but  muft  be 
called  a  Critic. of  Pure  Reafon;  and  its  ufe  with  regard 
to  fpeculation  would  really  be  only  negative;  that  is, 
not  ferve  to  extend,  but  only  to  purify,  our  reafon,  and 
keep  it  free  from  errors,  which  would  indeed  be  mod  de¬ 
finable.  I  call  all  knowledge  tranfcendental  which refpefts 
not  the  objects,  but  our  mode  of  knowing  them,  in  fo 
far  as  this  is  conceivable  A  priori.  A  fyftem  of  fuch  con¬ 
ceptions  may  be  called  Transcendental  Philosophy. 
This  appellation  in  the  firft  inflance  is  too  extended; 
for,  as  fuch  a  fcience  ought  to  form  a  complete  whole  of 
analytical  as  well  as  fyntlietical  knowledge  A  priori,  it 
would  lead  beyond  our  prefect  objedl.  We  ffiall  not 
now,  therefore,  venture  to  puffi  the  analyfis  further  than 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  order  to  comprehend  in  their 
whole  extent  the  principles  of  the  fynthefis  <5  priori. 

This  inveftigation,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
fcience,  but  only  a  tranfcendental  Critic,  becaufe  its  objedl 
is  not  the  extenfion  of  knowledge,  but  only  its  correction, 
muft  ferve  as  a  touch-done  of  the  value  or  worthleflhefs 
of  all  knowledge  A  priori »_  Such  a  Critic  is  therefore  a 
preparative,  if  poffible,  for  an  Organon;  or,  fhould  this  be 
unattainable,  at  lead  for  a  Canon,  according  to  which 
perhaps  hereafter  the  complete  fyftem  of  the  Philofophy  of 
pure  Reafon,  both  in  the  extenfion  and  limitation  of  know¬ 
ledge,  may  be  reprefented  analytically  and  fynthetically. 
For,  that  this  is  poffible,  nay,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  could  not 
be  fo  extenfive  as  that  we  need  defpair  of  its  com¬ 
pletion,  is  evident ;  fince  it  is  not  to  treat  of  the  nature 
of  the  things,  which  is  inexhauftible,  but  of  the  mere 
Underjlanding  itfeif  in  its  judgment  on  the  nature  of 
the  things,  and  this  only  with  regard  to  its  knowledge  A 
priori.  As  this  is  not  to  be  looked  for  externally,  it  cannot 
x  well 
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well  remain  concealed  ;  and  in  all  probability  its  limited 
extent  will  enable  us  completely  to  apprehend  it,  and  to 
eftimate  its  value.  Ourobjedl  is  by  no  means  a  criiicifm 
of  books  and  fyftems,  but  a  critical  examination  of  pure 
Reafon  itj'elf.  In  order  to  determine  the  philofophical 
value  either  of  ancient  or  modern  works  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  a  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  muft  precede  as  a  criterion, 
for  want  of  which  the  incompetent  hiftorian  and  judge 
decides  the  groundlefs  affertions  of  others  by  his  own, 
which  are  juft  as  groundlefs. 

Transcendental  Philosophy  is  theideaof  a  fcience, 
of  which  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  is  to  delineate  the 
whole  plan  architedfonically,  that  is,  from  principles,  witlr 
a  full  allurance  of  the  completenefs  and  lafety  of  all  its 
parts.  It  is  the  fyftem  of  all  the  principles  of  Pure 
Reafon.  That  the  Critic  is  not  already  itTelf  called  “Tranf- 
cendental  Philofophy,”  refts  folely  upon  this;  that,  in 
order  to  be  a  perfedf  fyftem,  it  muft  contain  a  complete 
analyfis  of  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge  a  priori. 
Our  Critic  muft  indeed  by  all  means  exhibit  a  perledt 
enumeration  of  the  fundamental  conceptions,  which  con- 
ftitute  the  above-mentioned  pure  knowledge.  But  it  very 
properly  refrains  from  the  complete  analyfis  of  thefe  con¬ 
ceptions  themfelves,  as  alfo  from  the  complete  review  of 
thofe  derived  from  them  ;  partly  becaufe  this  analyfis  is 
not  its  objedt,  fince  the  difficulty  lies  in  the.fi/nt7iejis,  for 
the  fake  of  which,  properly  (peaking,  the  Critic  is  requi- 
fite.  Befides,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the 
plan  to  be  anfwerable  for  the  completenefs  of  fuch  an 
analyfis  and  derivation,  which,  in  regard  to  our  prefent 
objedf,  may  be  difpenfed  with.  This  completenefs  of  the 
analyfis,  as  well  as  of  the  derivation  from  conceptions  k 
priori  to  be  furnifhed  hereafter,  may  however  be  eafily 
fupplied,  provided  the  conceptions  adually  exift  as  expli¬ 
cit  principles  of  the  fyntliefis,  and  if  nothing  is  omitted 
that  is  requifite  to  this  efl'ential  end. 

The  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  therefore,  comprifes 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  Tranfcendental  Philofophy ; 
it  is  the  complete  idea  of  Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  but 
it  is  not  the  fcience  itfelf ;  becaufe  it  goes  no  farther  in 
the  analyfis  than  is  requifite  fer  the  examination  of J'ynthe- 
tical  knowledge  k  priori. 

The  principal  objed  in  the  divifion  of  fuch  a  fcience  is, 
that  no  conceptions  muft  be  introduced  which  contain 
any  thing  in  the  leaft  empirical ;  that  is,  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  U  priori  be  completely  pure.  The  higheft  principles 
of  morality,  and  its  fundamental  conceptions,  though 
they  are  knowledge  k  priori,  do  not  therefore  belong  to 
Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  becaufe,  in  the  formation  of 
the  fyftem  of  pure  Morality,  we  muft  neceflarily  introduce 
the  conceptions  of  pleafure  and  difpieafure,  of  defires, 
inclinations,  See.  which  are  altogether  of  empirical  origin. 
In  the  conception  of  Duty,  they  are  confidered  as  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  be  overcome,  and  as  an  excitement  which  ought 
not  to  be  made  a  motive.  We  muft  not,  however,  take 
thefe  conceptions  themfelves  for  the  ground  of  moral 
precepts.  Hence  Tranfcendental  Philofophy  is  a  fcience 
of  pure Jpeculative  reafon.  For  every  thing  practical,  in  l’o 
far  as  it  contains  motives,  refers  to  feeling,  which  is  alto¬ 
gether  empirical. 

If  we  now  with  to  divide  this  fcience  fyftematically,  it 
muft  contain,  firft,  an  elementary  part,  and  fecondly  a  me¬ 
thod  of  pure  reafon.  Each  of  thefe  heads  will  have  its 
fu.bdivifions,  the  grounds  of  which  cannot  be  well  exhi¬ 
bited  at  prefent.  It  is  neceflary  to  premife,  however,  that 
there  are  two  branches  of  human  knowledge  which  per¬ 
haps  arife  from  a  common  but  unknown  root  ;  namely, 
Sense  and  Understanding.  By  the  former,  objedts  are 
given  to  us;  by  the  latter,  they  are  thought.  In  fo  far, 
now,  as  Senfe  may  contain  reprefentations  k  priori  which 
conftitute  the  condition  under  which  objedts  are  given 
to  us,  it  will  belong  to  Tranfcendental  Philofophy.  The 
tranfcendental  fcience  of  Senfe  then  will  form  the  firft  part 
of  the  elements,  becaufe  the  conditions  under  which  the 
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objedts  of  human  knowledge  are  given,  muft  precede 
thofe  under  which  they  are  thought. 

ELEMENTS  of  TRANSCENDENTAL  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY. 

PART  I.  TRANSCENDENTAL  ESTHETICS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  knowledge,  and  of 
its  reference  to  objedts,  when  this  reference  is  immediate, 
it  is  termed  Intuition.  But  this  requires  that  the  ob- 
jedt  be  given,  and  prefent  to  us.  The  faculty  of  receiving 
reprefentations  through  our  being  affedted  by  objedts,  is 
termed  Sense.  By  this  faculty,  objedts  are  given  to  us  ; 
that  is,  are  prefent ;  and  this  alone  can  produce  Intuitions. 
Thefe  are  thought  by  the  Understanding,  and  hence 
arife  Conceptions.  All  thinking  muft  depend  upon  intui¬ 
tion,  either  direClly  or  indirectly,  by  means  ofeertain  marks, 
and  confequently  upon  Senfe,  becaufe  objedts  can  by  no 
other  means  be  given  or  become  prefent  to  us. 

The  immediate  effedt  of  an  objedt  upon  our  reprefenring 
faculty,  is  Sensation.  The  intuition  which  thus  arifes 
is  called  empirical.  The  objedt  of  an  empirical  intuition 
(undetermined  in  itfelf)  is  called  a  Phenomenon.  That 
in  the  phenomenon  which  is  fenfation,  I  call  its  matter  ; 
but  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  its  various  parts,  its form. 
As  the  mode  of  arranging  our  fenfations  cannot  itfelf  be 
fenfation,  the  matter  only  of  phenomena  can  be  given  to  us 
a  pofteriori,  but  their  form  muft  lie  in  the  mind  a  priori, 
and  on  that  account  be  capable  of  being  confidered  fepa- 
rately  from  all  fenfation. 

I  call  all  reprefentations  pure  in  a  tranfcendental  fenfe, 
in  which  there  is  no  fenfation;  confequently  the  pure 
form  of  fenfible  intuition  in  general,  in  which  the  variety 
of  the  phenomena  is  received  and  arranged  according  to 
certain  relations,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mind  1 1 priori.  This 
pure  form  of  Senfe  is  alfo  itfelf  pure  IntuiticJn. 
Thus,  when  I  feparate  from  the  reprefentation  of  a  body 
all  that  the  underftanding  thinks  in  it,  as  fubftance,  pow¬ 
er,  divifibility,  &c.  together  with  n\\ fenfation,  as  impene¬ 
trability,  hardnefs,  colour,  &c.  there  ftill  remains,  in  the 
empirical  intuition,  extenfion.  This  is  pure  intuition, 
which  is  k  priori,  not  derived  from  any  objedf  of  the 
fenfes,  nor  from  fenfation,  but  a  mere  form  of  the'  Senfitive 
Faculty. 

A  fcience  of  all  the  principles  of  Senfe  a  priori,  I  term 
Transcendental  Esthetics.  There  muft  be  fuch  a 
fcience,  which  conftitutes  the  firft  part  of  the  Elements 
of  Transcendental  Philosophy,  in  contra-diftinc- 
tion  from  that,  which  contains  the  principles  of  pure 
thinking,  and  is  called  Tranfcendental  Logic. 

In  Tranfcendental  Elthetics  we  (hall,  therefore,  firft  in- 
fulate  Sense,  by  feparating  from  it  every  thing  that  the 
Underftanding  thinks  by  its  conceptions,  in  order  that 
nothing  but  empirical  intuition  may  remain.  Se¬ 
condly,  we  (hall  take  away  all  fenfation,  fo  that  nothing 
but  pure  intuition,  and  the  mere  form  of  the  phenomena,  be 
left,  which  is  the  only  part  that  the  faculty  of  Sense  can 
furnifh  k  priori.  In  this  inveftigation  it  will  be  found, 
that  there  are  two  pure  forms  of  fenfible  intuition,  which 
are  principles  of  knowledge  h  priori;  that  is,  Time  and 
Space,  to  the  conlideration  of  which  we  (hall  now  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Sedtion  I.  Of  Space. 

Metaphyfical  Expofition  of  this  Conception. — By  means 
of  External  Sense,  we  reprefent  to  ourfelves  objedis 
external  to  us,  and  altogether  in  Space,  in  which  then- 
figure,  quantity,  and  relation  to  one  another,  are  deter¬ 
mined,  or  determinable.  Internal  Sense,  by  means 
of  which  the  mind  views  itfelf,  produces  indeed  no  intui¬ 
tion  of  the  foul  as  an  objedt  :  it  furnifhes,  however,  a  de¬ 
terminate  form,  namely,  fucceffion,  under  which  alone 
the  Intuition  of  its  internal  ftate  is  poflible  ;  fo  that  all 
internal  determinations  are  reprefented  by  the  mind  in 
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Time.  Time  cannot  be  viewed  externally,  nor  Space  in¬ 
ternally.  What  then  are  Time  and  Space  ?  Are  they 
real  things?  Are  they  determinations,  or  relations  in¬ 
herent  in  the  things  themfelves,  independent  of  our  intui¬ 
tion  of  them  ?  or  are  they  merely  the  form  of  intuition,  and 
confequently  inherent  in  the  fubjedtive  nature  of  our 
mind,  by  means  of  which  alone  they  are  applied  to  things? 
In  order  to  fettle  this  point,  we  (hall  firft  give  an  expofi- 
tion  of  the  conception  of  Space.  An  expofition  is  nie- 
taphylical  when  the  matter  of  the  conception  is  given  il 
priori. 

1.  Space  is  not  abfira&cd  from  a  conception  of  external 
experience .  For,  in  order  that  certain  sensations  may 
be  referred  to  fomething  external,  (that  is,  to  fomething 
in  a  different  part  of  (pace  from  that  which  I  occupy,) 
and  that  they  may  be  reprefented  as  without,  and  near 
one  another,  confequently  not  merely  as  different,  but 
in  different  places,  the  reprefentation  of  Space  muff  form 
their  foundation.  Confequently  the  reprefentation  of 
Space  cannot  be  borrowed  from  the  relations  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  phenomena  bv  means  of  experience,  but  experi¬ 
ence  itfelfis  only  poffible  by  means  of  this  representative 
of  Space. 

2.  Space  is  a  necejfary  reprefentation,  h  priori,  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  all  external  Intuitions.  It 
is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  there  is  no  fpace,  though 
we  can  eafily  imagine  empty  fpace,  or  that  no  objedls  are 
to  be  met  with  in  it.  Space  is  therefore  confidered  as  the 
condition  of  the  poflibility  of  the  phenomena,  and  not  a 
determination  dependent  on  them;  it  is  a  reprefentation 
(t  priori ,  which  necdfarily  forms  the  foundation  of  exter¬ 
nal  phenomena. 

3.  Space  is  not  a  difciirfve  conception,  that  is,  a  univerfal 
conception  of  the  relations  of  things,  but  a  pure  Intuition. 
For  we  can  only  reprefent  to  ourfelves  one  fpace;  and, 
when  we  fpeak  of  feveral  fpaces,  we  always  mean  parts  of 
one  and  the  fame  fpace.  Nor  can  thefe  parts  precede  all 
comprehenfive  fpace,  to  fender  its  compofition  poffible  ; 
but  can  only  be  thought  in  it.  It  is  efi'entially  one ;  the 
variety  in  it,  confequently  the  conception  of  different 
fpaces,  reds  entirely  upon  limitation.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  an  intuition  a  priori  forms  the  foundation  of  all  con¬ 
ceptions  of  fpace.  This  is  the  cafe  alfo  with  all  geome¬ 
trical  pofitions;  for  inftance,  “  that  in  a  triangle  two 
fides  taken  together  are  longer  than  the  third,”  is  not  de¬ 
rived  from  the  univerfal  conceptions  of  line  and  triangle, 
but  from  the  intuition  of  them,  which  is  indeed  a  priori, 
and  carries  with  it  apodidlical  certainty. 

4.  Space  is  reprefented  as  an  infinite  given  quantity. 
We  muft  indeed  confider  every  conception  as  a  repre¬ 
fentation  which  is  contained  in  an  infinite  number  of 
different  reprefentations,  as  their  common  mark,  confe¬ 
quently  as  ranking  them  under  it  ;  but  no  conception 
can  be  confidered  as  containing  an  infinite  number  of  re¬ 
prefentations  in  itfelf.  Neverthelefs  fpace  is  fo  confidered, 
for  all  the  parts  of  fpace  to  infinity  are  co-exiftent.  Con- 
fequently  the  original  reprefentation  of  fpace  is  not  a 
conception,  but  an  intuition  a  priori. 

Travfccndental  Expofition  of  the  Conception  of  Space. — 
By  a  tranfcendental  expofition,  I  mean  the  explanation  of 
a  conception,  as  a  principle  from  which  the  poflibility  of 
other  fynthetical  knowledge  it  priori  is  deducible.  For 
this  purpofe  it  is  requifite,  1.  That  fuch  knowledge  do 
really  flow  from  the  given  conception ;  2.  That  this 
knowledge  be  poffible  only  under  the  prefuppofition  con¬ 
tained  in  the  given  explanation. 

Geometry  is  a  fcience  which  determines  the  properties 
of  fpace  fynthetically,  and  yet  ct  priori.  What  then  is 
the  reprefentation  of  fpace,  that  fuch  a  knowledge  of  it  is 
poffible?  It  muff  be  originally  an  intuition;  for  from  a 
mere  conception  no  pofitions  can  be  derived  which  are  not 
already  contained  in  the  conception,  which  is  however 
the  cafe  in  geometry.  But  this  intuition  muft  lie  in  us 
a  priori;  that  is,  before  all  apprehenfion  of  an  objedf.  It 


muft  confequently  be  a  pure  and  not  an  empirical  intui¬ 
tion.  For  geometrical  pofitions  are  all  apodidtical ;  that 
is,  connedfed  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  neceflity  ;  for  in¬ 
ftance,  “  Space  has  only  three  dimenfions.”  Such  pofi¬ 
tions  cannot  be  empirical,  or  judgments  of  experience  not 
concluded  from  fuch. 

How  can  the  mind  poffefs  an  external  intuition  which 
precedes  theobjedls  themfelves,  and  in  which  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  can  be  determined  <J  priori  l  Certainly 
no  otherwife  than  as  it  belongs  purely  to  the  mind,  and 
conftitutes  the  formal  condition  of  its  being  affedfed  by 
objedts,  and  by  means  of  which  it  receives  the  immediate 
reprefentation  of  an  objedt,  that  is,  an  Intuition,  con¬ 
fequently  only  as  the  form  of  External  Sense. 

Our  expofition  alone  therefore  renders  it  conceivable 
how  geometry  can  furnifh  knowledge  li  priori.  Every 
explanation  which  does  not  account  for  this  fadl,  what¬ 
ever  refemblance  it  may  bear  to  ours,  is  clearly  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  it  by  this  mark. 

Conclufions  from  the  above  Conceptions. — a.  Space  is  no 
property  of  the  things  in  themfelves,  nor  does  it  conflitute 
their  relation  to  each  other ;  that  is,  it  is  no  determination 
that  belongs  to  them  in  themfelves,  and  which  would  re¬ 
main  if  abftradled  from  all  the  fubjedfive  conditions  of 
intuition.  For  neither  the  properties  nor  relations  of  the 
things  in  themfelves  could  be  known  it  priori. 

b.  Space  is  nothing  but  the  form  of  the  phenomena  of 
External  Sense;  that  is,  the  fubjedtive  condition  of 
Senfe  by  which  alone  external  intuition  is  poffible.  As  our 
Receptivity,  or  capacity  to  be  affedfed  by  objedts,  ne- 
ceffarily  precedes  all  intuition  of  them,  it  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  form  of  phenomena  may  be  in  the  mind 
previous  to  all  real  apprehenfion,  that  is  it  priori;  and  that 
this  form  may  contain,  as  a  pure  intuition  in  which  all 
objedts  muft  be  determined,  the  principles  of  the  relations 
of  objedts  prior  to  our  experience  of  them. 

We  can  therefore  only  fpeak  of  Space,  or  of  extended 
things,  as  men.  If  we  exclude  the  fubjedtive  condition, 
under  which  alone  we  are  able  to  receive  external  intui¬ 
tions,  namely,  the  being  affedted  by  objedts,  then  the  re¬ 
prefentation  of  Space  has  no  meaning.  Space  applies  to 
the  things  only  fo  far  as  they  appear  tons;  that  is,  as 
they  are  objedts  of  fenfe.  The  invariable  form  of  that 
receptivity  which  we  term  external  Sense,  is  a  neceftary 
condition  of  all  the  relations  in  which  we  can  have  intui¬ 
tions  of  objedts  external  to  us  ;  and,  if  we  abftradt  from 
thefe  objedts,  we  have  the  pure  intuition  named  Space. 
As  we  cannot  confider  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
lenfitive  faculty  as  conditions  of  the  poflibility  of  the 
things  in  themfelves,  but  merely  of  their  phenomena,  fo 
we  may  indeed  fay  that  fpace  comprehends  all  things  of 
which  we  can  have  external  intuitions,  but  not  all 
the  things  in  themfelves,  whether  we  intuit  them  or  not, 
or  whatever  being  may  intuit  them.  For,  as  to  the  in¬ 
tuitions  of  other  thinking  beings,  we  cannot  fay  that  they 
are  bound  to  the  fame  conditions  which  limit  ours,  and 
are  univerfally  valid  for  us. 

That  “all  things  are  co-exiflent  in  Space ”  is  true,  if  we 
confine  the  term  things  to  the  objedls  of  our  feniible  in¬ 
tuition.  If  we  fay,  “All  things,  as  external  phenomena, 
are  co-exiftent  in  Space,”  then  this  rule  is  univerfal. 
Our  expofition,  therefore,  maintains  the  Reality  of  Space, 
(that  is,  its  objedlive  validity,)  with  regard  to  all  that 
can  prefent  itfelf  as  an  external  objedt  to  us;  but  at  the 
fame  time  the  Ideality  of  Space  with  regard  to  the  things 
when  contemplated  byourReafon  as  things  in  themfelves 
abltradted  from  the  conditions  of  our  lenfitive  faculty. 
We  therefore  maintain  the  empirical  Reality  of  Space, 
with  refpedt  to  all  poffible  internal  experience;  but  its 
tranfcendental  Ideality,  that  is,  that  it  is  nothing  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  ceafe  to  confider  it  as  the  condition  of  the  poffi- 
bility  of  experience,  and  aflume  it  as  a  fundamental 
ground  of  the  things  in  themfelves. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  Space,  there  is  no  fubjee- 
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five  reprefentation  that  can  be  applied  to  external  things 
a  priori.  From  no  other  can  vve  derive  fynthetieal pnjitinns 
c  priori  as  we  can  from  the  intuitions  in  fpace.  There¬ 
fore,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  Ideality  does  not  concern  the 
others,  though  they  agree  with  Space  in  merely  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  f'ubjefilive  nature  of  Senfe,  for  inftance,  or 
light,  "hearing,  feeling,  as  colours,  founds,  heat.  See.  but 
winch,  becauie  they  are  merely  fenfations,  and  not  intui¬ 
tions,  give  us  no  immediate  knowledge  of  any  object,  and 
certainly  none  A  priori. 

The  objedt  <&  the  preceding  remarks  is  to  prevent  the 
Ideality  of  Space  from  being  illuftrated  by  infufficient;  ex¬ 
amples.  Colour,  tafte,  Sec.  are  rightly  confidered  not  as 
properties  of  the  things,  but  merely  as  changes  in  our 
fubjedl,  and  which  may  be  different  in  different  men. 
Butit  is  here  ufual  to  take  thatwhich  is  only  a  phenomenon, 
for  inftance,  a  role,  for  a  thing  in  itfelf ;  and  to  fay  that  this 
abfolute  thing  may  appear  different  in  colour  to  different 
perfons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tranfcendental  conception 
of  the  phenomena  in  fpace  is  a  critical  admonition  that 
nothing  of  which  we  have  an  intuition  in  fpace  is  a  thing 
in  itfelf,  and  that  fpace  is  a  form  which  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  things  in  themfelves,  becaufe,  as  fuel),  they 
are  not  at  all  known  to  us ;  and  what  we  call  external  ob- 
j?dis  are  nothing  but  fenfble  reprefentations ,  ivhoj'e  form  is 
fpace,  but  whole  correfponding  objedt  ;  that  :s,  the  thing 
in  itfelf,  is  completely  unknown,  and  never  can  be 
known;  nor  is  it  indeed  ever  enquired  after  in  experience. 

Sedlion  II.  Of  Time. 

Meiaphyftcal  Expofilion. —  i.  Time  is  not  an  empirical 
■conception  derived  in  any  way  from  experience;  for  nei¬ 
ther  co-exiftence  nor  fuccellion  would  be  apprehended,  if 
the  reprefentation  of  Time  did  not  form  their  foundation 
6  priori.  Only  unde.r  the  prefuppofition  of  Time  can  we 
conceive  that  things  are  iimultaneous  or  fucceflive. 

2.  Time  is  a  necejfjhry  reprefentation  that  forms  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  intuition s.  We  cannot  annihilate  Time 
itfelf  with  refpedt  to  the  phenomena  in  general,  although 
we  may  abftradt  the  phenomena  from  it.  Time  is  given 
A priori.  In  it  alone  all  reality  of  the  phenomena  is  pof¬ 
fible.  Tbefe  may  all  be  annulled;  but  Time  itfelf,  as  the 
univerfal  condition  of  their  polTibility,  can  never  be  de- 
Itroyed. 

3.  Upon  this  neceffity,  A  priori,  is  alfo  grounded  the 
polTibility  of  apodidticai  principles  of  the  relations  of 
Time,  or  the  axioms  of  Time  in  general.  Time  has  but 
one  dimenfion  :  different  times  are  not  fimultaneous,  but 
luccefiive,  in  the  fame  manner  as  different  fpaces  are  not 
fuccedive,  but  cc-ekiftent.  Tbefe  principles  cannot  be 
derived  from  experience,  for  this  would  neither  give  ftridt 
univerfality  nor  apodiftical  certainty.  We  fhould  only 
be  able  to  fay,  “  thus  common  obfervation  teaches  us  ;” 
but  not,  “  thus  it  mnjl  bed''  Tbefe  principles  are  valid  as 
rules,  without  which  no  experience  would  be  poffible  ; 
they  teach  us  the  nature  of  experience,  but  not  by  means 
of  experience. 

4.  Time  is  not  a  difeurfive,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  univer¬ 
fal  Conception;  but  a  pure  form  of  Sensible  Intuition. 
Different  times  are  only  parts  of  one  and  the  fame  Time. 
The  reprefentation,  however,  which  can  only  be  produced 
by  a  fingle  objedl,  is  Intuition.  It  is  not  poffible  to  de¬ 
rive  the  pofition,  “  that  different  times  cannot  be  fimulta¬ 
neous,"  from  a  univerfal  conception.  This  pofition  is  fyn- 
thetical,  and  cannot  arife  from  conceptions  alone.  It  is 
therefore  contained  in  the  Intuition,  or  immediate  re¬ 
prefentation,  of  Time. 

5.  The  infinity  of  Time  means  nothing  more,  than  that 
all  determinate  quantity  of  time  is  only  poffible  by  limi¬ 
tations  of«  one  iingle  time  that  forms  its  foundation. 
Therefore  the  original  reprefentation  of  Time  mud  be 
given  as  unlimited.  But,  when  the  parts  themfelves,  and 
every  quantity  of  an  objedl,  can  be  reprefented  only  by 
limitation,  the  whole  reprefentation  cannot  be  the  refult 
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of  conceptions,  for  thefe  contain  only  partial  reprefenta¬ 
tions  ;  but  it  requires  an  immediate  intuition. 

Tranfcendental  Expofition. — For  the  lake  of  brevity,  the 
reader  may  refer  to  (3),  where  I  have  placed  that  which 
is  properly  tranfcendental,  under  the  head  of  Metaphyfi- 
cal  Expofition.  I  fhall  here  only  add,  that  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  change,  and  with  it  the  conception  of  motion,  as  a 
change  of  place,  is  only  poffible  by  means  of  the  repre¬ 
fentation  of  Time  :  that,  if  this  reprefentation  be  notan 
Intuition  (internal)  A  priori,  no  conception  whatever  can 
render  conceivable,  in  one  and  the  fame  objedl,  the  poffi- 
bility  of  a  change ;  i.  e.  the  connexion  of  contradidlorily- 
oppofed  predicates  ;  for  inftance,  the  beingin  a  place,  and 
the  r.ot  being  of  the  felf-fame  thing  in  the  fame  place. 
Only  in  Time  can  contradidlorily-oppofed  determinations 
of  one  and  the  fame  thing  occur  fucceffively.  Our  con¬ 
ception  of  time,  therefore,  explains  the  polTibility  of  fo 
much  fynthetical  knowledge  a  priori  as  the  general  fei- 
ence  of  motion  exhibits. 

Concliijions  from  thefe  Conceptions. — a.  Time  is  not 
fomething  that  exifts  of  itfelf,  or  that  adheres  to  the 
things  as  an  objedlive  determination,  and  which  confe- 
quently  would  remain  if  weabftradl  from  all  fubjedlive 
conditions  of  intuition  :  for  in-  the  former  cafe  it  would 
be  fomething  real  without  a  real  objedl.  In  the  latter, 
as  a  determination  or  arrangement  adhering  to  the  things  " 
in  themfelves,  it  could  not  precede  the  objedls  as  their 
condition,  and  be  known  and  intuited  a priori  by  fynthe¬ 
tical  pofitions.  This,  however,  is  eaiily  conceivable  if 
Time  is  merely  a  fubjedtive  condition  under  which  alone 
all  intuition  can  take  place.  For  then  this  form  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  intuition  may  be  reprefented  prior  to  the  objedf, 
confequently  A  priori. 

b.  Time  is  nothing  but  the  form  of  Internal  Sense  j 
that  is,  of  the  intuition  of  ourlelves  and  of  our  internal 
ftate.  For  time  cannot  be  any  determination  of  external 
phenomena  ;  it  has  neither Jhape  nor  fituation,  but  it  deter¬ 
mines  the  relation  of  reprefentations  with  regard  to  our 
internal  ftate.  And,  precifely  becaufe  this  internal  in¬ 
tuition  has  no  fhape,  vve  endeavour  to  fupply  it  by  ana¬ 
logy,  and  reprefent  the  fucceffion  of.time  by  a  line  pro-, 
longed  to  infinity,  in  which  the  variety  conftitutes  a  fe- 
ries,  which  has  only  one  dimenfion;  and  we  infer  from  the 
properties  of  this  line  all  the  properties  of  Time,  except 
the  iingle  one,  that  the  parts  of  the  line  are  fimultaneous, 
but  thofeof  ti  meal  ways  J'ucceffive.  Henceit  is  evident,  that 
the  reprefentation  of  Time  is  itfelf  an  intuition,  becaufe 
all  its  relations  may  be  exprefted  in  an  external  intuition. 

c.  Time  is  the  formal  condition,  A  priori,  of  all  the 
phenomena.  Space,  as  the  pure  form  of  all  external  in¬ 
tuition,  is  limited,  as  a  condition  A  priori,  merely  to  ex¬ 
ternal  phenomena.  On  the  other  hand,  as  all  reprefenta¬ 
tions,  whether  they  have  external  things  for  their  objedt 
or  not,  ftill,  as  determinations  of  the  mind,  belong  to  our 
internal  ftate;  and,  as  this  internal  ftate,  under  the  for¬ 
mal  condition  of  internal  intuition,  mult  occupy  time;  it 
follows  that  Time  is  a  condition  A  priori  of  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  indeed  the  immediate  condition  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  phenomena,  and  thereby  themediate  condition  of  the 
external  phenomena.  If  we  can  lay  that  all  external  phe¬ 
nomena  are  in  Space,  and  are  determined  A  priori,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  relations  of  fpace,  we  can  fay  generally,  from 
the  principle  of  internal  ienfe,  that  all  phenomena  with¬ 
out  exception,  i.  e.  all  objedts  of  the  fenfes,  are  in  Time, 
and  necelfarily  (land  in  the  relations  of  Time. 

If  we  abftradt  from  our  mode  of  intuiting  ourfelves  in¬ 
ternally,  thus  comprifing  all  external  .intuitions  in  our  re¬ 
presenting  faculty,  and  confequently  take  the  objedls  as 
things  in  themfelves,  then  Time  is  nothing.  It  has  ob- 
jedtive  validity  only  with  refped  to  phenomena;  for  thefe 
are  already  things  which  we  take  as  objedls  of  ourfenfes ; 
but  it  has  no  objedlive  validity,  if  we  abftradt  from  our 
fenjitive  intuition,  confequently  from  that  mode  of  repre¬ 
fentation  which  is  peculiar  to  us,  and  fpeak  of  the  things 
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in  themfelves.  Time  is  therefore  a  mere  fubjeftive  condi¬ 
tion  of  human  Intuition,  (which  is  always  fenfitive, 
fince  it  implies  that  we  are  affedted  by  objedls ; )  and  is  in 
itfelf,  independently  of  our  fubjeft,  nothing  at  all.  Ne- 
verthelefs  it  is,  with  regard  to  all  phenomena,  confe- 
quently  to  all  things  which  can  occur  to  us  in  experience, 
neceffarily  objective.  We  cannot  fay,  “all  things  are  in 
time,”  becaufe,  when  we  conceive  things  generally,  we 
abftradl  from  all  intuition  of  them,  whereas  intuition  is 
the  very  condition  which  connedls  Time  with  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  objedls.  Now,  if  this  condition  be  added  to 
the  conception,  and  it  befaid,  “  All  things  as  phenomena 
(as  objedls  of  fenfible  intuition)  are  in  time,”  then  the 
principle  has  its  true  objedtive  corredtnefs  and  univerfal- 
ity  h  priori. 

We  affirm,  therefore,  the  empirical  reality  of  Time  ; 
that  is,  its  objedtive  validity  with  regard  to  all  objedls 
that  can  ever  affedl  our  fenfes.  And,  as  our  intuition  is 
always  fenfible,  no  objedl  can  ever  be  given  in  experience 
that  does  not  come  under  the  condition  of  Time.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  deny  to  time  all  claim  to  abfolute  rea¬ 
lity,  as  ifit  belonged  to  the  things  in  themfelves  as  their 
quality,  or  property,  without  any  regard  to  the  form  of 
our  sensible  intuition.  Whatever  properties  the 
things  may  have  in  themfelves,  they  can  never  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  us  through  our  fenfes.  Herein  confifts  the  tranf- 
cendenlal  ideality  of  time,  according  to  which,  if  we  ab¬ 
ftradl  from  the  ftibjedfive  conditions  of  fenfible  intuition,  it 
is  nothing  at  all,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  objedls  in 
themfelves,  independent  of  our  intuition,  either  adhe¬ 
rently  or  inherently.  Yet  this  ideality  is  no  more  to  be 
ranked  with  the  illufions  of  fenfe  than  that  of  /pace,  be¬ 
caufe  in  them  we  prefuppofe  of  the  phenomenon,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  predicates  we  give  to  it,  that  it  has  objec¬ 
tive  reality  in  itfelf,  which  in  our  tranfcendenf.nl  view 
we  deny  to  the  things,  except  in  fo  far  as  their  reality  is 
merely  empirical,  that  is,  as  the  objedl  itfelf  isconfidered 
merely  as  a  phenomenon. 

Illustration. — Againft  this  theory,  which  concedes 
the  empirical  reality  of  Time,  but  denies  its  abfolute  and 
tranfcendental  reality,  I  have  heard  an  objedtion  fo  una¬ 
nimous  from  intelligent  men,  that  I  fuppofe  it  muft  na¬ 
turally  be  found  in  every  reader  unaccuftomed  to  fuel) 
contemplations.  It  is  this.  Changes  are  real ;  (this  is 
proved  by  the  alteration  in  our  own  reprefentations,  even 
if  we  deny  all  external  phenomena  and  their  changes.) 
Now  changes  are  only  pofiible  in  Time  ;  Time  is  there¬ 
fore  fomething  real.  The  ar.fwer  to  this  is  eafy.  I  admit 
the  wdiole  argument.  Time  is  undoubtedly  fomething 
real,  namely,  the  real  form  of  Internal  Intuition.  It  has 
therefore  a  fubjedlive  reality  with  regard  to  our  internal 
experience;  that  is,  I  have  really  the  reprefentation  of 
time, -and  of  my  own  condition  in  it;  lo  that  it  is  not 
to  be  conlidered  as  a  real  objedl,  but  as  the  mode  of  re- 
prefenting  our  own  felves  as  objedls.  But,  if  we  could 
intuit  ourfelves  without  this  condition  of  fenfe,  the  fen- 
fations  which  we  now  reprefent  to  ourfelves  as  changes, 
would  furnifh  fome  kind  of  knowledge,  in  which  the 
reprefentation  of  Time,  confequently  of  change  alfo, 
would  not  occur  at  all.  The  empirical  reality  of  Time, 
therefor^,  is  confirmed  as  the  condition  of  all  our  expe¬ 
rience.  But  abfolute  reality  cannot  be  conceded  to  it, 
according  to  what  has  been  above  Hated.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  form  of  our  internal  intuition.  I  may  indeed  fay, 
“My  reprefentations  follow  one  another  ;”  but  this  only 
means  that  I  am  confcious  of  them,  according  to  the 
form  of  my  internal  sense,  as  occurring  in  a  fuc- 
cefhon  of  time.  Time  is  not  on  that  account  a  thing  in 
itfelf,  nor  any  determination  objedlively  inherent  in  the 
things.  If  we  take  away  from  Time  its  quality  of  being 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  fenfitive  faculty,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  it  vanifhes  ;  for  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  ob¬ 
jedls  in  themfelves,  but  merely  to  the  fubjedf  which  in¬ 
tuits  them. 

The  reafon  why  this  objedtion  is  fo  generally  ftarted, 
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and  indeed  by  thofe  who  yet  have  nothing  intelligible  to 
oppofe  to  the  ideality  of  J' pace,  is  this.  They  defpair  of 
proving  apodidlically  the  abfolute  reality  of  /pace,  becaufe 
the  arguments  of  the  idealifts  Hand  oppofed  to  them, 
which  fliow,  that  the  reality  of  external  objedls  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  a  ftridl  proof:  whereas  they  admit  that  the  ob¬ 
jedl  of  our  internal  fenfe,  my  own  felf  and  my  own  Hate, 
is  immediately  evinced  by  confcioufnefs.  External  ob¬ 
jedls  may  be  a  mere  appearance  ;  but  this  objedl  of  our  in¬ 
ternal  fenfe,  in  their  opinion,  is  undeniably  fomething 
real.  They  did  not  refledl,  that  both  the  internal  and 
external  objedls,  without  difputing  their  reality  as  re¬ 
prefentations,  are  Hill  only  phenomena  which  may  be 
conlidered  in  two  points  of  view  ;  firlt,  when  the  objedl  is 
confdered  in  itfelf ,  independently  of  our  mode  of  intuit¬ 
ing  it,  but  which  on  that  very  account  muft  always  re¬ 
main  unknown  ;  fecondly,  when  we  take  into  account  ova- 
mode  of  intuiting  this  objedl,  which  mult  not  be  fought  for 
in  the  objedl  in  itfelf,  but  in  our  own  fubjedt,  to  which  i^ 
belongs,  although  it  is  really  applied  to,  and  neceffarily 
modifies  the  appearance  of,  this  objedl-. 

Time  and  Space  are  therefore  two  fources  from  which 
may  be  deduced  it  priori  a  variety  of  fynthetical  know¬ 
ledge,  of  which  pure  mathematics,  or  the  laws  of  fpace  and 
its  relations,  afford  a  ftriking  example.  As  the  pure forms 
of  all  fenfible  intuition,  they  may  well  render  fynthetical 
politions  h  priori  poffible. 

But  thefe  fources  of  knowledge  h  priori,  being  merely 
conditions  of  Sense,  fix  their  own  limits ;  that  is,  they 
refer  to  objedls  as  phenomena,  but  not  as  things  in  them¬ 
felves.  The  field  of  phenomena  is  the  only  field  of  their 
validity,  which  when  we  quit,  no  further  objedlive  ufe  of 
them  is  to  be  met  with.  This  reality  of  Time  and  Space 
does  not  affedl  the  certainty  of  our  experimental  know¬ 
ledge;  for  of  this  w’e  are  perfedtly  certain,  whether  thefe- 
forms  belong  neceffarily  to  the  things  in  themfelves,  or 
only  to  our  intuition  of  them.  Thofe,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  maintain  the  abfolute  reality  of  Time  and 
Space,  whether  they  take  it  to  be  J'ubfiftent,  or  only  inhe¬ 
rent,  muft  neceffarily  contradidl  the  principles  of  experi¬ 
ence  itfelf.  For,  if  they  decide  for  the  former,  wdiich  the 
mathematical  natural  philofophers  ufually  do,  they  are 
obliged  to  adopt  two  eternal  and  infinite  nonentities  as  felf- 
fubfilting  (Time  and  Space,)  which,  without  beingthem- 
felves  any  thing  real,  exiit  merely  in  order  to  contain  in 
them  all  that  is  real.  If  they  adopt  the  fecond  opinion, 
as  fome  metaphyfical  natural  philofophers  do,  and  hold 
Time  and  Space  to  be  relations  of  the  phenomena,  co- 
exiftent  or  fucceflive,  derived  from  experience,  though 
indeed  confufedly  reprefented  in  the  abftradl,  they  muft 
deny  to  the  mathematical  principles  cl  priori,  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  their  application  to  real  things  in  fpace;  at  leaft 
their  apodidlical  certainty,  fince  this  can  never  arife 
d  pofieriori;  and  the  conceptions  <1  priori  of  Time  and 
Space  are,  according  to  this  opinion,  only  creatures  of 
the  imagination,  originating  in  experience  ;  from  the  ab¬ 
ftradl  relations  of  which  the  imagination  has  formed  fome- 
thingwhich  indeed  comprifes  theiruniverfalcharadleriftics, 
but  which  can  never  really  occur  in  experience  without  the 
reftridtions  wdiich  nature  has  connedled  with  them.  The 
former  have  this  advantage,  that  they  open  for  the  ma¬ 
thematics  the  field  of  the  phenomena.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  greatly  encumbered  with  their  two  non¬ 
entities,  when  the  underftanding  willies  to  go  beyond 
this  field.  The  latter,  indeed,  have  the  advantage,  when 
they  wifti  to  judge  of  objedls  not  as  phenomena  but  by 
the  underftanding  alone,  that  the  reprefentations  of  time 
and  fpace  do  not  impede  them  ;  but  they  can  neither  ac¬ 
count  for  our  having  mathematical  knowledge  it  priori, 
(fince  they  are  deftitute  of  a  true  and  objedtively-valid  in¬ 
tuition  it  priori ,)  nor  prove  the  neceflary  agreement  of 
experience  with  the  mathematics.  In  our  theory  of  the 
two  original  forms  of  fenfe,  all  thefe  difficulties  are  re¬ 
moved. 

That  Tranfcendental  Efthetics  can  have  no  other  than 
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the  two  elements  Time  and  Space,  is  clear,  becaufe  all 
other  conceptions  which  relate  to  fenfe,  even  motion, 
which  combines  both,  prefuppofe  fomething  empirical. 
Motion  prefuppofes  the  perception  of  fomething  move- 
able.  But  in  Space,  confidered  in  itfelf,  there  is  nothing 
moveable  :  hence  the  moveable  mud  be  fomething  found 
in  fpace  by  experience,  confequently  an  empirical  datum. 
In  the  fame  manner  we  cannot  confider  change  as  one  of 
the  data  il  priori  of  Tranfcendental  Efthetics;  for  Time 
itfelf  does  not  change,  but  only  that  which  is  in  time. 
Change  requires  the  perception  of  fome  fubftance,  and 
the  fucceflion  of  its  empirical  determinations. 

General  Remarks  on  Transcendental  Esthetics. 

I.  It  will  be  neceffary  carefully  to  explain  our  mean¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  qualities  of  fenfible 
knowledge  in  general,  in  order  to  prevent  mifconception. 

We  have  faid  ;  that  all  our  intuition  is  nothing  but  a 
reprefentation  of  phenomena;  that  the  things  which  we 
intuit  are  not  in  themfelves  fuch  as  we  intuit  them,  nor 
their  relations  in  themfelves  fuch  as  they  appear 
to  rs;  and  that,  if  we  annul  our  own  fubjeft,  or 
only  the  fubjeftive  nature  of  fenfe  in  general,  it  would 
follow,  that  all  the  qualities  and  relations  of  objefts 
in  time  and  fpace,  nay  even  time  and  fpace  themfelves, 
would  vanilh;  for,  as  phenomena,  they  cannot  fubfift  of 
themfelves,  but  only  in  us.  What  relations  there  may 
be  in  objects  in  themfelves,  independently  of  the  recepti¬ 
vity  of  our  fenfitive  faculty,  is  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
We  only  know  that  mode  of  apprehending  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  ourfelves,  which  needs  not  neceffarily  belong  to 
every  being,  though  it  does  to  every  man.  With  this 
mode  we  have  folely  to  do.  Time  and  Space  are  the  pure 
forms  of  our  fenfitive  faculty;  fenfation  is  its  matter. 
Thefe  forms  alone  are  knowable  ft  priori,  i.  e.  prior  to  all 
actual  perception,  and  they  are  therefore  called  pureintui- 
tio7is.  Senfalion,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  is  known 
a  pojleriori,  and  is  called  empirical  intuition.  The  former 
adheres  neceffarily  to  our  fenfitive  faculty,  however  our 
aftual  fenfation  may  vary.  Could  we  carry  our  intuition 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  diftinftnefs,  wefhould  not  thereby 
advance  in  the  lead  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  objefts 
in  themfelves.  We  could  but  know  perfectly  our  mode 
of  intuition,  that  is,  our  fenfitive  faculty,  and  its  condi¬ 
tions  Time  and  Space  as  originally  inherent  in  the  mind. 
What  the  objects  may  be  in  themfelves  could  never  be¬ 
come  known  to  us  by  the  cleared  knowledge  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  alone  are  given  to  us. 

To  fay  that  the  fenfitive  faculty  furnifhes  but  a  con¬ 
futed  reprefentation  of  the  things,  containing  indeed 
folely  what  belongs  to  them  in  themfelves,  but  with  an 
accumulation  of  marks  and  partial  reprefentation s  of 
which  we  are  not  clearly  confcious,  is  to  pervert  and  ren¬ 
der  void  the  whole  conception  of  fenfe  and  of  phenomena. 
The  difference  between  an  indiftinft  and  a  diftinft  repre¬ 
fentation  is  merely  logical,  and  does  not  concern  its  mat¬ 
ter.  The  common  conception  of  Right  contains  no 
doubt  all  that  the  mod  fubtle  fpeculation  can  develope 
from  it,  though,  in  practical  ufe,  we  are  not  confcious  of 
the  various  reprefentations  involved  in  it.  Yet  we  can¬ 
not  fay,  on  this  account,  that  the  common  conception  is 
fenfible,  and  contains  merely  a  phenomenon;  for  right 
cannot  be  perceived  ;  its  conception  lies  in  the  Under- 
danding,  and  reprefents  a  moral  quality  of  aftions  which 
belong  to  them  in  themfelves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
intuitive  reprefentation  of  a  body  contains  nothing  that 
could  belong  to  an  objeft  in  itfelf,  but  is  merely  a  pheno¬ 
menon  blended  with  our  receptivity,  or  mode  of  being 
affefted  ;  a  part  of  our  knowing  faculty  which  is 
called  Sense,  and  which  can  never  furnifli  a  knowledge 
of  the  objeft  in  itfelf,  were  vve  to  examine  the  phenomena 
for  ever. 

The  philofophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  therefore,  took 
up  the  inveftigations  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  our 
knowledge  in  a  wrong  point  of  view,  fince  it  confidered 
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the  difference  between  the  fenfible  and  the  intelle£liim 
merely  as  a  logical  difference,  whereas  it  is  evidently 
tranfcendental,  and  does  not  merely  conlid  in  diftinftnefs 
or  indiftinftnefs,  but  in  their  different  origin  and  nature  ; 
fo  that  the  things  in  themfelves  are  not  indiftinftly  known 
by  the  faculty  of  fenfe,  but  they  are  not  known  at  all  by  it ; 
and  the  moment  we  take  away  our  fubjeftive  nature,  the 
reprefented  objeft,  together  with  the  properties  which  our 
fenfible  intuition  inveded  it  with,  is  no  where  to  be  found, 
fince  this  very  fubjeftive  nature  of  the  mind  gives  it  its 
form  as  a  phenomenon. 

We  didinguifli  in  phenomena  that  which  is  effential  to 
our  intuition  of  them,  and  to  every  fenfitive  faculty,  from 
that  which  is  only  connected  with  the  intuition  accident¬ 
ally,  and  not  inherent  in  fenfe  in  general,  but  depending 
upon  a  particular  difpofition  or  organization  of  the  faculty 
in  the  individual.  We  are  accudomed  to  confider  the 
former  as  a  knowledge  of  the  objeft  in  itfelf,  but  thelatter 
only  as  its  phenomenon.  This  difference  is  however  merely 
empirical.  If  we  dop  here,  and  do  not  confider, as  we  ought, 
that  every  empirical  intuition  is  a  mere  phenomenon, 
no  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  thing  in  itfelf ;  our  tranf¬ 
cendental  diltinftion  is  lod,  and  we  ftill  believe  that  we 
know  the  things  in  themfelves,  though,  in  our  deeped  in- 
vedigation  of  the  objects  of  the  fenfible  world,  we  are 
confined  entirely  to  phenomena.  Thus  we  call  the  rain¬ 
bow  a.  mere  phenomenon,  and  the  rain  the  thing  in  itfelf, 
which  is  indeed  correft,  phyfically,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fituations,  of  the  ienfes,  but  always  in  the  intuition, 
and  not  independent  of  it.  But,  if  we  alk  generally, 
Whether  the  rainbow  reprefents  an  objeft  in  itfelf?  (not 
whether  it  reprefents  drops  of  rain,  which  are  indeed,  as 
phenomena,  empirical  objefts,)  thequedion  then  becomes 
tranfcendental;  and  we  not  only  confider  thefe  drops  them¬ 
felves  as  mere  phenomena,  but  the  very  fpace  through 
which  they  fall  as  nothing  but  the  bafis  of  our  fenfible 
intuition  ;  the  tranfcendental  objeft  ftill  remains  unknown 
to  us. 

Another  important  circumftance  refpefting  our  tranf¬ 
cendental  efthetics  is,  that  it  does  not  infinuate  itfelf 
merely  as  a  plaufible  liypothefis,  but  is  as  certain  and  in¬ 
dubitable  as  we  can  require  any  theory  to  be  in  order  to 
ferve  as  an  organum.  To  render  this  completely  evident, 
let  us  take  the  following  cafe. 

Suppofe  Time  and  Space  to  be  objective,  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  polTibility  of  the  things  in  themfelves.  It  is 
well  known  that  both  of  them,  but  particularly  fpace,  fur- 
niffi  a  great  number  of  apodiftical  and  fynthetical  posi¬ 
tions  ft  priori;  and  we  will  therefore  take  /p«ce  as  an  exam¬ 
ple.  As  the  pofitions  of  geometry  are  known  fyntheti- 
cally  ft  priori,  and  with  apodiftical  certainty,  I  afk. 
Whence  do  we  derive  thefe  pofitions,  and  upon  what  does 
the  underftanding  found  thefe  evidently-neceffary  and 
univerfally  -  valid  truths  ?  They  rauft  reft  either  upon 
conceptions  or  upon  intuitions;  and  thefe  are  either  ft  priori 
or  ft  pojleriori .  Thelatter,  or  empirical  conceptions,  as 
well  as  that  on  which  they  are  grounded,  the  empirical 
intuition,  canfurnifh  no  fynthetical  pofition  which  is  not 
alfo  merely  empirical,  that  is,  a  mere  pofition  of  experience. 
Such  pofitions,  therefore,  can  never  contain  necefiity  and 
abl'olute  univerfality,  which  however  charafterize  all  the 
pofitions  of  geometry.  The  only  means  of  arriving  at 
fuch  knowledge  mull  be  by  conceptions  or  intuitions 
ft  priori  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  from  mere  conceptions  no 
fynthetical  knowledge  can  be  derived,  but  only  fuch  as  is 
analytical.  Take  the  pofition,  that  “by  two  ftraight 
lines  no  fpace  can  be  enclofed,”  and  that  confequently 
no  figure  can  be  formed  by  them,  and  try  to  derive  this 
from  the  conception  of  ftraight  lir.es'and  the  number  two ; 
or  even  take  the  pofition,  that  “  from  three  ftraight  lines 
we  can  compofe  a  figure,”  and  try  to  derive  this  in  the 
fame  manner  merely  from  thefe  conceptions.  All  your 
efforts  are  vain,  and  you  find  yourfelf  compelled  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  intuition  which  is  always  employed  in  geo¬ 
metry.  You  rnuft  therefore  take  the  objeft  in  the  iutui- 
i  ^  tion ; 
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(ion;  but  of  what  kind  is  this  intuition  ?  is  it  a  pure  in¬ 
tuition  A  priori,  or  an  empirical  one  ?  If  it  were  the  latter 
merely,  the  polition  never  could  become  univerfaliy  valid, 
much  lefs  apodidtical :  for  experience  cannot  furnilh  fuch. 
You  mud  therefore  take  the  objedt  A  priori  in  the  intui¬ 
tion,  and  ground  upon  this  your  J'ynthetical  pojition.  Now 
if  there  were  not  a  faculty  in  you-  to  have  intuitions 
A  priori;  if  this  fubjedtive  formal  condition  were  not  at 
the  fame  time  the  univerfal  condition  d  priori,  under 
w  hich  alone  the  objedt  of  the  external  intuition  itfelf  is 
poftible  ;  if  the  objedt  (the  triangle)  were  fomething  in 
itfelf  independent  of  you ;  how  could  we  fay  that  thofe  con¬ 
ditions  which  lie  in  your  fubjedtive  mode  of  conltrudting 
a  triangle  muft  alfo  neceflarily  apply  to  the  triangle  in  it¬ 
felf?  for,  becaufe  you  add  the  new  circumftance  of  figure 
to  your  conception  of  three  lines,  it  does  not  neceflarily 
follow'  that  this  fhould  be  in  the  objedt,  wdiicii  exifts  prior 
to  your  knowledge,  and  not  by  means  of  it.  If  therefore 
Space  and  Time  alfo  were  not  the  mere  forms  of  your 
intuition,  which  contains  conditions  a  priori  under  which 
alone  things  may  be  external  objedls  to  you,  which,  with¬ 
out  thefe  fubjedtive  conditions,  are  nothing  in  themfel  ves ; 
you  could  not  have  any  fynthetical  knowledge  d  priori 
of  external  objedls.  It  is  therefore  certain,  and  not  merely 
probable,  that  Time  and  Space  are  merely  the  fubjedtive 
conditions  of  our  intuition;  and  therefore  all  objedls  of 
experience  are  mere  phenomena,  and  not  things  in  them- 
felves.  For  this  reafon  much  maybe  faid  of  them  A  priori 
as  to  their  form,  though  nothing  of  the  things  in 
themfeives  which  may  be  the  foundation  of  thefe  pheno¬ 
mena. 

II.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory  of  the  ideality  both 
of  external  and  internal  fen  fe,  confequently  of  all  the  objedls 
of  the  fenfes,  as  mere  phenomena,  the  following  remark 
may  be  ufeful.  Every  thing  in  our  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  intuition  (1  exclude  therefore,  the  feeling  of 
pleafure  and  difpleafure,  and  of  the  will,  which  are  not 
knowledge)  confifts  of  mere  relations,  of  the  places  of  an 
intuition  (extenfion),  of  the  change  of  places  (motion), 
and  of  the  laws  by  which  this  change  is  determined 
(moving  powers).  But,  as  to  the  thing  which  is  prefent 
in  fpace,  or  what  it  effects,  further  than  a  change  of  place, 
or  as  concerns-the  things  in  themfeives,  it  is  not  intuited. 
By  mere  relations  a  thing  is  not  known  in  itfelf:  we 
ought  to  confider  therefore,  that,  as  external  fenfe  fur- 
r.ifhes  nothing  but  mere  reprefentations  of  relation,  it  can 
only  reprefent  to  us  the  eftedt  of  an  objedt  upon  the  mind, 
ahd  not  the  intrinfic  qualities  which  may  belong  to  the 
thing  in  itfelf.  With  regard  to  internal  intuition,  the 
cafe  is  exactly  the  fame;  not  only  becaufe  the  external 
intuitions  are  properly  the  materials  which  occupy  the 
mind,  but  Time,  in  which  we  place  reprefentations  pre- 
vioufly  even  to  our  confcioufnefs  of  them  in  experience, 
and  which  is  the  ground  of  our  mode  of  arranging  them 
in  the  mind,  contains  in  itfelf  the  relations  of  fucceftion, 
of  co-exiftence,  and  of  perdurability.  Now  that  repre- 
fentation  which  precedes 'the  act  of  thinking,  is  intuition; 
and,  as  the  mere  form  of  intuition  contains  relations 
only  which  reprefent  nothing  except  the  placing  and 
arrangement  of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  this  form  can  be 
nothing  elfe  but  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is  affected 
by  its'own  adtivity,  in  this  very  placing  of  its  reprefenta¬ 
tions;  it  is  therefore  the  form  of  internal  fenfe.  Every 
thing  which  is  reprefented  by  a  fenfitive  faculty  muft  of 
courfe  be  a  phenomenon  ;  and  therefore  we  muft  either 
rejedt  an  internal,  fenfe  altogether,  or  reprefent  our  own 
felt  the  objedt  of  this  fenfe  merely  as  a  phenomenon,  not 
as  we  fhould  judge  of  that  felf,  were  our  intuition  of  it  a 
pure  mental  adtivity  that  is  wholly  intellectual.  The 
whole  queftion  then  refcl  ves  itfelf  in  to  this,  How  it  is  poftible 
for  us  to  have  an  internal  hit  uition  of  ourfelves  ?  Thisdif- 
ficulty,  however,  is  common  to  every  theory.  Se!f-con- 
feioufnefs  is  the  Ample  reprefentation  ;  and,  if  this  entirely 
•  originated  in  our  felf-adtivity,  our  internal  intuition  would 
be  intellectual.  In  man  this  confcioufnefs  requires  the 


internal  apprehenjion  of  the  variety  which  muft  be  given 
to  him;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  received,  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  mental  fpontaneity,  muft  be  called  Sense. 
That  the  faculty  of  felf-confcioufnefs  may  apprehend 
what  is  in  the  mind,  the  mind  muft  firft  be  artedted  by  it, 
it  cannot  othervvife  produce  any  intuition  of  itfelf. 
The  form  pf  intuition,  however,  which  lies  in  the  mind 
A  priori,  eftablifhes  Time  itfelf  as  the  mode  in  which  the 
variety  exifts  in  the  mind.  It  intuits  itfelf  then,  not  im¬ 
mediately  and  fpontaneoufly,  but  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  internally  affedled  ;  confequently,  as  it 
appears  to  itfelf,  not  as  it  is  intrinfically. 

III.  If  I  fay  that  our  intuition  represents,  in  Time  and 
Space,  not  only  the  external  objedls,  but  the  mind  itfelf, 
fo  far  as  it  affedts  our  Senfes,  that  is,  as  it  appears  ;  this 
does  not  imply  that  thefe  objedls  themfeives  are  mere  ap¬ 
pearances.  For,  in  the  phenomenon,  we  always  confider 
the  objefls,  and  even  the  properties  which  we  attribute  to 
them,  as  fomething  really  given:  only,  as  this  depends 
on  our  mode  of  intuiting,  and  on  the  relation  of  the 
given  obje-dt  to  the  mind,  this  objedt  as  a  phenomenon  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  fame  objedt  confulered  as  a  thing 
in  itfelf.  That  bodies  are  merely  external  appearances 
to  me,  or  that  the  foul  is  only  an  appearance  in  my  con¬ 
fcioufnefs,  is'  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  from  the  afler- 
tion  that  Time  and  Space,  in  which  I  place  them  as  the 
condition  of  their  existence,  belong  entirely  to  my  mode 
of  intuiting,  and  not  to  the  objects  in  themfeives.  It 
would  be  my  own  fault  were  I  to  make  a  mere  phantom 
of  what  I  ought  to  confider  as  a  given  phenomenon. 

The  predicates  of  a  phenomenon  may  be  applied  to  the 
objedt  itfelf  in  its  relation  to  our  fenfes ;  for  inftance,  the 
red  colour,  or  the  fmell  to  the  rofe;  but  a  mere  appearance 
can  never  be  attributed  to  the  objedt,  fince  it  would  refer 
what  belongs  to  the  objedt  only  in  its  relation  to  our 
fenfes,  unconditionally  to  the  objedt  in  itfelf ;  for  inftance, 
the  two  handles  that  were  formerly  attributed  to  Saturn. 
That  which  can  never  be  found  in  the  objeEl  itfelf,  but 
which  is  always  found  in  its  relation  to  us,  and  is  mfepa- 
rable  from  our  reprefentation  of  it,  is  Phenomenon.  Time 
and  Space,  therefore,  are  rightly  attributed  to  objedls  of 
fenfe  ;  and  this  produces  no  falfe  appearance.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  attribute  to  the  rofe  in  itfelf  the  red 
colours,  to  Saturn  the  handles,  or  to  all  external  objects  in 
themfeives  extenfion,  without  limiting  our  judgment  to 
the  relation  of  thefe  objedls  to  us;  then  a  mere  phantom 
arifes. 

But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  our  principle  of  the  ideal¬ 
ity  of  fenfible  intuitions.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  attri¬ 
bute  to  our  forms  of  reprefentation  objedtive  reality,  we 
inevitably  convert  every  thing  into  mere  phantoms.  For, 
if  we  confider  Time  and  Spa'ce  as  effential  and  neceffary 
properties  of  the  things  in  themfeives,  and  refledt  upon 
the  abfurdity  in  which  this  involves  us,  by  fetting  up  two 
infinite  things,  which  are  neither  fubftances  nor  really 
inherent  in  fubftances,  yet  which  muft  ftill  exift  as  the 
neceffary  conditions  of  the  exiltence  of  all  things,  and 
even  though  all  exilting  things  fhould  be  annihilated  ; 
we  could  hardly  blame  poor  Berkeley  for  degrading 
bodies  into  mere  phantoms,  fince  we  fhould  thus  convert 
our  own  foul  into  a  phantom  by  making  it  dependent  on 
the  felf-exifting  non-entity,  time:  an  abfurdity  of  which 
no  one  has  hitherto  been  guilty. 

IV.  In  Natural  Theology,  where  we  treat  of  an  objedt, 
(God,)  which  can  not  only  be  no  objedt  of  intuition  to  us, 
but  which  cannot  in  fadt  be  any  objedt  of  fenfible  intui¬ 
tion  at  all  ;  we  are  careful  not  to  attribute  Time  and  Space 
the  conditions  of  our  intuition,  to  his  intuition  ;  for  his 
knowledge  muft  include  intuition,  and  not  be  mere 
thought,  which  would  imply  a  limited  faculty.  But  with 
what  right  can  we  do  this,  after  admitting  that  Time  and 
Space  are  forms  of  the  things  in  themfeives;  and  that,  as 
conditions  of  the  exiltence  of  things  if  priori,  they  would 
even  remain  if  the  things  themfeives  were  annihilated; 
for,  if  they  are  the  abfolute  conditions  of  all  exiftence, 
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they  muft  alfo  be  conditions  of  the  exiftence  of  God. 
But,  if  we  do  not  choofe  to  make  them  the  objedive  forms 
of  all  things,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  confider  them 
as  the  fubjedive  forms  of  our  external  and  internal  intui¬ 
tion,  which  is  called fenfible,  becaufe  it  is  not  originative, 
that  is,  fuch  that  the  very  objects  of  intuition  are  gene¬ 
rated  by  it ;  a  fort  of  intuition  which  we  can  only  conceive 
to  belong  to  the  Deity.  Our  intuition,  on  the  contrary, 
requires  the  objeft  to  be  given. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  intuition  in  the  forms  of  Time 
and  Space  is  confined  to  man  ;  it  is  pofiible  that  all  finite 
thinking  beings  may  be  fubjeft  to  the  fame  law,  though 
on  this  we  cannot  decide.  The  intuitive  faculty  would 
not,  however,  on  account  of  this  extended  validity,  lofe 
its  fenfitive  nature.  It  is  dill  receptive  (intuitus  derivati¬ 
ve),  and  not  originative  (intuitus  originarius)  ;  confe- 
quently  not  an  intelleftual  intuition,  which  latter,  as 
liriftly  initiative,  can  only  apply  to  the  original  being,  but 
by  no  means  to  one  dependent  both  for  his  exiftence  and 
his  intuition,  and  who  knows  himfelf  only  relatively  to 
the  objefts  given  to  him.  The  latter  remark,  however, 
muft  be  confidered  only  in  the  light  of  explanation,  and 
not  as  a  proof  of  our  Theory  of  Efthetics. 

Conclusion. — We  have  now  advanced  one  ftep  towards 
the  folution  of  the  great  problem  of  Tranfcendental  Phi- 
lofophy :  How  are  fynthetical  pofitions  <1  priori  pojfible?  We 
have  eftabliflied  Time  and  Space  as  pure  intuitions  P 
priori.  In  fynthetical  judgments  d  priori  we  go  beyond 
our  conception  of  the  objeft,  to  add  to  that  conception 
fomething  that  cannot  be  found  in  it  by  analylis.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  means  of  intuition  ;  but  on  this  very 
account,  thefe  judgments  are  limited  to  fenfible  objefts, 
and  are  valid  only  of  objects  of  poflible  experience. 

PART  II.  TRANSCENDENTAL  LOGIC. 

I.  TRANSCENDENTAL  ANALYTICS. 

In  feeking  to  afcertain  the  conditions  of  experience, 
we  have  difcovered  thofe  of  intuition,  by  means  of  which 
Un  objed  can  be  given  or  prefent  to  us.  But  we  have  (till 
to  difcover  thofe  conditions  by  which  an  objed  may  be 
thought.  ObjeCts  of  experience  muft  agree  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  reprefenting  faculty  ;  that  is,  muft  be  given 
or  prefent  in  time  and  fpace  ;  and  here  the  mind  fliows 
itfelf  as  a  mere  pafiive  faculty,  or  Receptivity ;  this  faculty 
of  receiving  the  imprdfions  of  objects,  is  called  Sense. 
The  aft  of  receiving  the  given  variety,  is  accompanied  by 
the  “  I  think."  But  this  is  not  yet  fufficient  to  reprefent 
the  variety  as  connefted  with  an  objeft.  Another  aft  is 
ftill  to  be  confidered,  by  which  the  given  empirical  variety 
is  reprefented  as  connefted  into  an  objeft;  and  here  the 
mind  fliows  itfelf  as  a  Spontaneity. 

The  fcience  of  the  rules  of  thinking  is  Logic.  It  may 
be  of  two  kinds  ;  it  may  either  treat  of  the  univerfal  or 
the  particular  rules  of  the  underftanding.  Univerfal 
Logic  abftrafts  from  all  difference  of  the  objefts,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  rules  of  thinking  in  general.  The  Logic  of 
the  particular  ufe  of  underftanding  fliows  the  application 
of  thefe  rules  to  a  particular  clafs  of  objefts. 

Univerfal  Logic  is  either  pure  or  applied.  The  former 
treats  of  thinking  in  general.  It  is  therefore  altogether  a 
fcience  a  priori,  andisacanon  ofReafonand  Underftand¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  applied  Logic,  we  confider 
thinking  under  the  empirical  conditions  of  man,  and 
attend  to  the  influence  which  imagination,  memory, 
habit,  and  the  paflions,  have  on  thinking.  The  ground  of 
divifion  into  pure  and  applied  is  here  the  fame  as  in  other 
fciences  ;  for  inftance,  Pure  Mathematics  confiders  quan¬ 
tity  in  itfelf;  applied,  on  the  other  hand,  confiders  quan¬ 
tity  in  empirical  objefts.  Thus  pure  morals  treat  of  the 
univerfal  moral  laws  of  a  free  will ;  applied  morals,  on  the 
other  hand,  or  virtue,  confider  the  fame  principles  as 
laws  for  human  beings  affefted  by  inclinations. 

Tranfcendental  Logic,  of  which  we  have  here  to  treat, 
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refembles  univerfal  pure  Logic,  in  not  limiting  itfelf  to  a 
particular  clafs  of  objefts.  It  does  not  reprefent  the  laws 
of  thinking  under  empirical  conditions,  confequently  it 
will  be  pure  Logic  ;  but  it  will  have  in  view  one  thing 
which  pure  Logic  has  nothing  to  do  with,  namely,  to 
point  out  thofe  laws  by  which  the  thinking  of  an  objeft, 
or  the  reprefentation  of  the  fenfible  variety  as  connefted 
in  an  objeft,  is  poflible.  In  the  courfe  of  this  inveftigation, 
certain  conceptions  will  develope  themfelves  which  refer 
d  priori  to  objefts,  fince  they  are  neceflary  to  render  the 
very  conception  of  an  objeft  poflible. 


Book  I.  Analysis  of  Conceptions. 

In  comparinga  Conception  with  a  Judgment,  we  perceive 
that  they  may  be  quite  alike  with  regard  to  the  reprefenta- 
tions  which  they  contain.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  com¬ 
pound  Conception,  “the  white  wall,”  contains  the  fame 
reprefentations  as  the  Judgment,  “the  wall  is  white.” 
We  eafily  perceive  that  the  connexion  of  the  reprefenta¬ 
tions  is  in  the  Conception  confidered  as  already  effefted  ; 
whereas  in  the  Judgment  the  connexion  itfelf  is  formally 
reprefented. 

That  aftion  of  the  mind  by  which  one  reprefentation 
arifes  from  feveral,  is  the  very  connexion  here  mentioned, 
and  confifts  in  this,  that  the  variety  is  accompanied  by 
confcioufnefs,  namely,  by  the  “  I  think,”  which  is  identi¬ 
cally  the  fame  in  all  the  parts  of  the  variety.  In  this 
manner  only  is  a  unity  of  confcioufnefs,  that  is,  a  whole 
ot  feveral  reprefentations,  poflible. 

Now  we  fay  ;  “  In  the  conception  the  reprefentations  are 
connefted  into  a  fubjeftive  unity  of  confcioulnefs ;  the 
judgment  of  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  aftion 
of  bringing  the  fenfible  reprefentation  to  an  pbjeftive 
unity  of  confcioufnefs.'’  If  I  think  the  conception  “  the 
white  wall,”  the  connexion  of  the  reprefentations  (white 
and  wall)  is  thought  merely  problematically,  confequently 
fubjeftively,  without  afligning  an  objeft  which  corre- 
fponds  to  this  connexion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  judg¬ 
ment,  the  connexion  of  reprefentations  is  referred  to  an 
objeft.  If  I  fay,  “  the  wall  is  white,”  I  at  the  fame  time 
indicate,  that  every  one  muft  find  it  fo,  fince  this  con¬ 
nexion  is  not  made  optionally,  but  has  been  determined 
experimentally  by  the  objeft. 

We  therefore  fee,  that,  in  order  to  inveftigate  the 
aftion  of  the  mind,  according  to  which  it  refers  a  whole  of 
reprefentations  to  an  objeft,  and  thus  thinks  an  objed,  we 
muft  attend  to  the  judgment;  and  that,  in  order  com¬ 
pletely  to  know  every  kind  of  objeftive  connexion, 
nothing  more  will  be  neceflary  than  a  complete  exhibition 
of  all  the  modes  of  judgment.  But  every  judgment  is 
complete,  when  it  has  been  determined  according  to  its 
Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  and  Modality. 


Quantity. 

Singular, 

Particular, 

Univerfal. 


Table  of  Judgments. 


Quality. 

Affirmative, 

Negative, 

Infinite. 


Relation. 

Categorical, 

Hypothetical, 

Disjunctive. 


Modality. 

Problematical, 

Affertorical, 

Apodiftical. 


With  refpeft  to  this  Table,  it  is  neceflary  to  make  the 
following  remarks. 

Firft  :  In  a  univerfal  judgment  the  fubjeft  has  a  fphere 
of  which  we  predicate  fomething  generally,  and  confe¬ 
quently  of  every  one  of  its  members.  In  a  fingular  judg¬ 
ment  the  fubjeft  has  no  fphere.  The  univerfal  judgment 
confequently  agrees  with  the  Angular  in  this,  that  both 
predicate  fomething  of  the  fubjeft  generally,  without 
exception.  Since,  however,  our  intention  is  to  exhibit 
the  aftion  of  the  objeftive  reference,  and  as  this  may  be 
different  in  the  two  judgments,  that  difference  muft  not 
be  overlooked. 

Secondly:  An  infinite  judgment  is,  according  to  its 
form,  always  affirmative,  and  is  therefore  in  univerfal 
logic  juftly  ranked  with  the  affirmative;  the  fubjeft  of 
3D  an 
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an  infinite  judgment  is  thereby  placed  in  an  infinite 
fphere.  If  I  form  the  j  udgment,  “  the  foul  is  not  mortal,” 
I  divide  the  fphere  of  all  poffible  things  into  that  of 
mortal  and  not  mortal,  and  place  the  foul  in  the  fecond, 
without  having  determined  what  it  properly  is.  The 
infinite  judgment,  therefore,  though  it  refembles  in  form 
the  affirmative,  differs  from  it  in  this,  that  it  contains  no 
pofitive  determination  of  the  fubjeft;  and  it  muff  be 
diftinguiflied  from  it  for  our  purpofe. 

Thirdly:  All  the  relations  of  thinking  in  judgments 
are  thofe  of  the  predicate  to  the  fubjeft,  of  the  ground  to 
•  its  confequence,  and  of  all  the  members  of  divifion  to  the 
divided  whole.  In  the  hypothetical  judgment,  the  re¬ 
lation  is  only  of  one  kind.  If  the  ground  be  admitted, 
the  confequence  is  admitted  alfo;  but  not  converfely, 
that  the  confequence  may  determine  the  ground.  This 
determination  is  reciprocal  in  the  disjunctive  judgment. 
For  all  the  members  excude  one  another  ;  fo  that,  if  the 
one  be  admitted,  all  the  others  are  excluded,  and  con¬ 
verfely.  Every  triangle  is  either  rectangular  or  not.  If 
we  fay  of  a  triangle,  it  is  rectangular  ;  it  follows  that  its 
angles  are  not  all  oblique,  and  converfely.  The  members 
therefore  (land  in  a  mutual  relation,  fo  that,  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  they  conftitute  a  fphere  of  knowledge. 

Fourthly:  Every  judgment  is  completely  determined 
as  to  its  matter,  when  it  is  determined  according  to  its 
Quantity, Quality, and  Relation.  With  refpeft  to  Modality, 
that  determines  only  its  relation  to  the  knowing  faculty, 
whether  it  may  be  admitted  (problematical),  or  is  admit¬ 
ted  (affertorical),  or  muff  be  admitted  (apodiftical).  In 
the  problematical  judgment,  there  is  indeed  a  judging  ; 
that  is,  the  whole  of  a  reprefentation  is  referred  to  an 
objeft;  yet  this  is  done  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  an 
option.  On  the  other  hand,  this  objective  reference 
aftually  takes  place  in  the  affertorical  judgment,  and  in 
the  apodiftical  it  is  accompanied  even  by  the  confcioufnefs 
of  Neceffity. 

Of  the  pure  Conceptions  of  Under f tending ;  or,  the  Catego¬ 
ries. 

All  knowledge  begins  with  intuition,  in  which  the  va¬ 
riety  of  an  objeft  is  given.  But  Time  and  Space  are  the 
conditions  it  priori  upon  which  only  it  can  be  given. 
The  next  requifite  to  knowledge  is  fynthefis.  It  confifts 
in  the  aftion  of  adding  different  reprefentations  to  each 
other,  whereby  it  is  poffible  to  comprife  them  all  into  one 
confcioufnefs.  This  is  already  a  property  of  Spontaneity, 
and  confequently  of  the  Underffanding;  but  does  not 
yet  complete  our  knowledge.  The  third  requifite,  which 
finally  completes  our  knowledge,  is  the  funftion  of 
Judgment,  whereby  the  reprefented  whole  of  the  variety 
given  to  fenfe  is  referred  to  an  objeft,  and  an  object  is 
reprefented . 

There  will  be  confequently  juft  as  many  conceptions  as 
there  are  logical  functions  of  judging,  whofe  effence  will 
confift  in  this,  that  they  will  all  exprefs  the  objective  re¬ 
ference  of  reprefentations,  or  the  aft  of  reprelenting  an 
objeft. 

It  is  therefore  not  mere  fynthefis,  but  a  fynthefis  ac¬ 
cording  to  conceptions  by  which  knowledge  is  firft  pro¬ 
duced.  Thus  for  inltance,  the  aft  of  counting,  which 
'confifts  in  adding  one  homogeneous  thing  to  another,  is  a 
fynthefis.  But  this  may  alfo  proceed  according  to  a  con¬ 
ception  ;  for  inftance,  that  of  decades,  where  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  ten  unities,  conftituting  a  new  unity,  accompanies 
the  fynthefis  ad  infinitum.  The  intuition  of  this  example 
is  merely  to  (how  the  poffibility  of  a  (ynthefis  according 
to  conceptions. 

Thofe  conceptions  which  mull  accompany  the  fynthe¬ 
fis  in  order  to  produce  an  objeftive  unity  of  a  fenfible 
variety,  that  is,  Knowledge,  are  called  Categories,  or 
Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Underffanding.  Their  Table 
muff  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  Logical  Fu  nftions  of  Judg¬ 
ments. 
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Table  of  the  Categories. 

Quantity.  Quality.  Relation.  Modality . 

Unity,  Reality,  Subftance  and  Accident,  Poffibility, 

Multitude,  Negation,  Caufe  and  Effect,  /  Exiftence, 

Totality.  Limitation.  Aftion  and  Re-Aftion.  Neceflity. 

This,  then,  is  the  catalogue  of  all  the  conceptions  found 
upon  a  certain  principle,  which  muff  accompany  all  fyn¬ 
thefis,  in  order  to  conftitute  knowledge.  We  have,  with 
Ariftotle,  called  them  Categories ;  he,  however,  neither 
knew  their  number  nor  their  ufe. 

This  Table  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  firft  con¬ 
tains  the  Categories  of  Quantity  and  Quality,  which  refer 
merely  to  the  intuition  of  the  objeft,  as  well  the  pure 
intuitions,  in  Time  and  Space;  as  the  empirical,  or  that 
in  the  reprefentation  of  the  objeft  which  confifts  of  fenfa- 
tion.  Thefe  are  called  the  Mathematical.  The  fecond 
part  contains  the  Categories  of  Relation  and  Modality. 
Thefe  refer  to  the  exiftence  of  the  objeft,  either  in  relation 
to  other  objefts,  or  to  the  knowing  faculty.  Thefe  are 
called  Dynamical. 

Each  clafs  contains  three  Categories,  whereas  every  di¬ 
vifion  that  refts  upon  a  logical  ground  is  a  Dichotomy. 
The  ground  of  our  Trichotomy  is  this  :  When  the  divifion 
is  analytical,  it  refts  upon  the  pojition  of  contradiction.  In 
that  cafe  we  fay,  “  Every  thing  is  either  A  or  not  A  ;” 
confequently  the  divifion  is  always  dichotomic.  But,  if  it 
is  fynthetical,  (though  Hill  a  priori,)  and  according  to 
conceptions,  it  muff  neceflarily  be  a  trichotomy,  becaufe, 
by  the  fynthefis  of  two  conceptions,  a  third,  different  from 
the  two  former,  muft  neceflarily  arife.  If  the  divifion  is 
made  by  the  conftruftion  of  conceptions,  it  is  fynthetical 
and  <1  priori;  but  it  may  be  more  than  a  trichotomy,  as 
the  divifion  of  the  regular  polyhedra  into  five  kinds  of 
bodies.  But  this  divifion  arifes  by  laying  down  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  polyhedra  in  the  intuition.  From  the  there 
conception  of  it,  not  even  the  poffibility  of  fuch  bodies, 
much  lefs  their  poffible  variety,  would  be  conceivable. 

By  uniting  two  Categories,  the  third  of  the  fame  clafs 
arifes. 

Multitude  confidered  as  Unity,  is  Totality  ; 

Reality  connefted  with  Negation,  is  Limitation. 

If  we  think  the  relation  of  Substance  to  the  Acci¬ 
dent,  together  with  the  relation  of  the  Cause  to  the 
Effect,  the  conception  of  Action  and  Re-action 
arifes.  Thus  for  inftance,  if  we  take  a  body,  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  its  parts  cannot  be  otherwife  thought  than  in 
contaft.  It  contains,  of  courfe,  the  relation  ot  Subftance 
and  Accident;  and,  as  it  alfo  contains  the  relation  of 
Caufe  and  Ejfefl,  the  parts  muft  be  thought  in  aftion  and 
re-aft  ion  towards  each  other.  The  part  A  touches  the 
part  B,  and  produces  in  it  an  accident ;  but,  for  that  very 
reafon,  B  alfo  touches  the  part  A,  and  produces  likewife 
an  accident  in  it.  Laftly,  the  conception  of  Necessity 
arifes  from  the  union  ot  Existence  with  Possibility. 
Notwithftanding  this,  each  third  Category  is  not  a  _con- 
ception  derived  from  the  two  preceding,  hut  is  in  itfelf 
a  particular  conception  of  the  underffanding,  becaufe  the 
aft  df  the  underftanding,  in. thinking  an  objeft  by  means 
of  this  conception,  is  different  from  that  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  Categories. 

Of  the  Deduction  of  the  Categories  of  Underflanding. 

By  the  dedudlionoi  a  conception,  is  meant  the  deducing 
the  right  to  apply  it  to  objefts.  If  we  examine  the 
nature  of  our  knowledge,  we  find  in  it  a  multitude  ot 
empirical  reprefentations.  Of  thefe  no  one  would  require 
a  deduftion:  for,  as  they  are  of  empirical  origin,  it  is  only 
neceffary  to  (how,  with  refpeft  to  them,  that  the  right  to 
apply  them  to  objefts  of  experience,  lies  in  the  faft,  that 
they  have  arifen  from  experience.  Thus  for  example, 
the  fluidity  of  certain  bodies  is  obtained  from  experience,  * 
which  experience  is  therefore  identical  with  the  applica¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  the  conception  ;  confequently  the  enquiry  concern¬ 
ing  the  right  of  applying  this  conception  to  objefts  is 
unneceffary. 

But,  if  there  are  conceptions  which  have  not  arifen 
from  experience,  and  yet  are  always  applied  to  objects  of 
experience,  thefe  certainly  require  a  deduction.  We 
muft  be  able  to  fay  how  we  come  to  refer  thefe  reprefen- 
tations  to  objefts,  fince  experience  gives  us  no  right. 
Now  we  have  already  fhown,  that  the  reprefentations  of 
Time  and  Space,  and  of  the  Categories,  have  no  empirical 
origin.  With  refpeft  to  thefe,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  “  Critic”  to  (how  the  ground  and  the  right  upon 
which  the  underftanding  fupports  itfelf,  when  it  makes 
ufe  of  thefe  conceptions. 

If  we  feek  in  experience  for  the  firft  inftances  of  our 
confcioufnefs  of  thefe  reprefentations,  we  enter  upon  that 
path  of  inveftigation  which  Locke  purfued.  We  may 
thus  poflibly  difcover  the  firft  occafions  which  excite  in 
us  the  confcioufnefs  of  thefe  reprefentations  ;  but,  when 
we  have  really  accomplifhed  this,  we  muft  not  perfuade 
ourfelves,  w'ith  Locke,  that  we  have  difcovered  the 
empirical  origin  of  thefe  reprefentations.  Experience 
can  indeed  aflure  us  of  their  pofleffion,  which  requires  no 
inveftigation  of  their  caufal  occafions,  but  only  attention 
to  this  or  that  experience ;  but  thefe  conceptions  cannot 
fpring  from  experience.  The  reprefentations  of  Time  and 
Space,  for  inftance,  are  entirely  independent  of  all  tjiat  is 
empirical,  fince  Time  and  Space  themfelves  are  quite 
independent  of  all  objects  of  experience  ;  and  the  Catego¬ 
ries  are  conceptions  whofe  origin  lies  in  the  logical  func¬ 
tions  of  judgment. 

We  eafily  perceive,  that  thofe  fciences  which  treat  of 
quantity,  of  Time  and  Space,  (Geometry  and  pure  Mecha¬ 
nics,)  would  lofe  nothing  of  their  evidence,  though  the 
deduction  of  thefe  conceptions  had  not  been  made.  For, 
foiong  as  thefe  fciences  remain  in  their  own  proper  field, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  diminifti  their  intuitive  certainty. 
But,  udthout  this  deduction,  we  might  poflibly  doubt  the 
right  to  apply  them  to  objefts  of  experience  ;  nay,  this 
has  really  happened,  as  the  hiftory  of  Philofophy  affords 
us  a  remarkable  inftance. 

The  deduftion  of  the  reprefentations  of  Time  and  Space 
is  already  given  in  Tranfcendental  Efthetics.  It  is  there 
fhown,  that  Time  and  Space  are  the  neceffary  conditions 
of  the  intuition  of  empirical  objefts  ;  confequently  they 
are  infeparable  from  every  intuited  objeft.  This  deduc¬ 
tion  leads,  therefore,  to  the  tranfcendental  path,  which  is 
in  faft  the  only  poflible  one,  in  an  enquiry,  not  into  the 
ufe,  but  the  legality  of  the  ufe,  of  thefe  reprefentations. 

Our  view'  with  regard  to  the  Categories  would  be  ob¬ 
tained,  could  it  be  clearly  fhown,  that,  by  means  of  thefe 
reprefentations  alone,  an  objeft  can  be  thought ;  in  other 
words,  could  it  be  proved,  that  thefe  conceptions  give 
obje£livity  to  our  reprefentations.  Now  we  are  already 
allured  of  the  tranfcendental  deduftion  of  thefe  concep¬ 
tions,  provided  we  admit  the  correftnefs  of  the  above  ex- 
pofition  of  judgment. 

Tranfcendental  Deduction  of  the  Categories  of  Underfunding. 

The  firft  aft  of  the  Understanding,  from  which  all 
ufe  of  underftanding  begins,  is  connexion.  Sense  fur- 
nifties  us  with  a  variety,  but  connexion  can  never  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  Senfe.  As  it  is  an  aft  of  Jpontaneity, 
it  muft  therefore  be  afcribed  to  the  underftanding.  In 
the  reprefentation  of  an  objedl,  the  variety  of  it  is  repre- 
fented  as  already  connefted.  But  the  reprefentation  of 
this  connexion  is  however  only  poflible,  fo  far  as  the  un¬ 
derftanding  connefts  the  reprefentations  themfelves. 

Connexion  prefuppofes  a  variety  that  is  connefted,  and 
raifes  the  conception  of  unity.  This  unity  is  not  how¬ 
ever  the  Category  Unity  ;  for  all  the  Categories  prefup- 
pofe  connexion,  and  confequently  unity  ;  and  their  ope¬ 
ration  is  not  merely  to  conneft,  but  to  reprefent  connex¬ 
ion  as  objeftive. 

Now  let  us  contemplate  this  aftion  of  the  mind,  which 


confifts  of  connexion,  in  a  nearer  point  of  view.  It  does 
not  arife  merely  from  our  being  confcious  of  various  re¬ 
prefentations;  but  it  arifes  when  the  confcioufnefs  that 
accompanies  each  of  thefe  reprefentations,  in  their  fyn- 
thefis,  is  reprefented  as  identical.  Therefore  reprefenta¬ 
tions  are  connefted  with  one  another  when  the  mind  adds 
one  reprefentation  to  another,  and  is  confcious  of  doing 
fo.  This  latter  fynthefis,  therefore,  is  to  be  diftinguiftied 
from  the  former;  for  it  confifts  in  the  pafling  over  of  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  from  one  reprefentation  to  another,  and  in  the 
confcioufnefs  that  is  equally  difperfed  in  both  reprefent¬ 
ations  pafling  into  one.  Now  this  confifts  in  that  aft 
which  reveals  itfelf  when  I  fay  I  think,  and  is  perhaps  in¬ 
capable  of  further  explanation.  The  chief  principle  of 
the  Underftanding  is  therefore,  that  the  I  think  muft  ac¬ 
company  all  our  reprefentations  ;  becaufe  our  confciouf¬ 
nefs  in  them  is  reprefented  as  identical. 

The  I  think,  that  accompanies  all  our  reprefentations, 
mm  It  be  called  original  confcioufnefs.  It  muft  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  empirical  confcioufnefs  of  individual  re¬ 
prefentations,  as  it  is  a  felf-confcioufnefs,  that  is  repre¬ 
sented,  as  identical  in  each  empirical  confcioufnefs ;  and 
muft  in  this  refpeft  be  termed  pure  confcioufnefs.  The 
refult  of  the  connexion  of  reprefentations  is  the  unity  of 
confcioufnefs. 

Thus  much  is  now  evident,  that  the  reprefentation  of 
this  unity  always  prefuppofes  a  fynthefis.  For  only  by 
adding  one  reprefentation  to  another,  am  I  confcious  of 
thefe  reprefentations  themfelves.  In  this  regard  it  muft 
be  called  the  fynthetic  unity  of  confcioufnefs.  But,  if 
this  fynthetic  unity  is  already  there,  then  is  it  firft  of  all 
poflible  to  find,  converfely,  the  original  confcioufnefs  in 
every  partial  reprefentation.  In  this  reference  the  unity 
of  confcioufnefs  is  called  analytic.  The  analytic  unity  is 
therefore  only  poflible  under  the  prefuppofition  of  the 
fynthetic. 

But,  though  the  original  confcioufnefs  renders  every 
connexion  poflible,  there  is  however  no  variety  contained 
in  it.  This  is  worthy  of  remark,  and,  with  refpeft  to 
what  follows,  important.  An  underftanding  whofe  pure 
I  am  contains  in  itfelf  a  variety  would  be  intuition.  Oar’s 
can  only  think  becaufe  it  receives  the  variety  by  means  of 
Senfe;  and  the  I  think  expreffes  only  an  aftion  that  is  ex- 
ercifed  on  a  given  variety,  and  is  therefore  of  itfelf  an 
empty  reprefentation. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  Time  and  Space  are  the  neceffary 
conditions  under  which  the  variety  of  the  empirical  intui¬ 
tion  can  be  given  to  us,  fo  is  the  tranfcendental  unity  of 
confcioufnels  the  neceffary  condition  under  which  it  can 
be  connefted,  and  its  contents  reprefented.  In  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  that  aft  of  the  mind  by  which  we  reprefent 
to  ourfelves  an  objeft,  the  confideration  of  this  original 
fynthetic  unity  of  confcioufnefs  is  the  firft  thing  that  we  muft 
attend  to.  For,  as  no  objeft  can  be  given  to  us,  other- 
wife  than  in  the  intuition,  which  is  a  variety ;  it  is  by 
means  of  this  original  confcioufnefs  that  the  reprefenta¬ 
tions  of  the  aggregate  of  this  variety  is  poflible;  and  this 
confcioufnefs  precedes  all  reference  of  reprefentations  to 
an  objeft.  The  fecond  aft  of  the  Underftanding,  is  this 
reference  of  the  unity  of  confcioufnefs  to  an  objeft. 
Knowledge  is  the  determinate  reference  of  given  reprefen¬ 
tations  to  an  objeft.  The  mere  variety,  whether  of  pure 
or  empirical  Space,  is  not  knowledge.  In  order  to  know 
an  objeft  in  Space,  for  inftance  a  line,  I  muft  really  draw 
it.  By  this  a  variety  is  given,  that  is  not  yet  an  objeft. 
By  means  of  original  confcioufnefs,  this  variety  muft  be 
connefted  into  a  whole.  The  third  aft,  which  differs 
from  both  the  former,  is  alfo  a  particular  aft,  by  which  the 
reprefentations  connefted  into  a  unity  of  confcioufnefs 
are  reprefented  as  neceflarily  connefted  ;  thus  the  line  is 
reprefented  as  an  objeft  in  fpace;  and  this  aftion  is  the 
objedfive  reference  of  reprefentations, as  will  foon  be  made 
more  evident. 

The  tranfcendental  unity  of  confcioufnefs  is  the  con¬ 
nexion  arifing  from  the  contents  of  reprefentations.  This 
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determination  leaves  it  ftill  undecided,  whether  the  con¬ 
nexion  is  to  be  confidered  as  neceffary,  or  only  as  acci¬ 
dental.  But  it  mult  be  called  the  objective  unity  of  felf- 
confcioufnefs,  when  the  reprefentations  are  considered  as 
neceffarily  belonging  to  one  another.  This  objective 
unity  of  confcioufnefs  may  therefore  very  eafily  bediftin- 
guiflied  from  the fubjeCtive.  When  we  unite  feveral  repre¬ 
fentations  to  one  conception  ;as  for  inftance,  the  hot  iron. 
This  connexion  can  only  be  reprefented  as  problematical. 

Now  the  effence  of  a  judgment  is,  that  it  connedts  re¬ 
prefentations  to  the  objective  unity  of  confcioufnefs.  If 
I  fay,  “  The  iron  is  heavy,”  I  require  that  every  one  elfe 
fhould  find  it  the  fame;  and  this  connexion  of  reprefent¬ 
ations  muft  not  be  confidered  as  arbitrary,  but  neceffary. 
The  logical  fundtion  of  judgment,  therefore,  reprefents 
the  connexion  of  the  variety  in  an  intuition.  The  Cate¬ 
gories  are  merely  logical  fundtions,  in  fo  far  as  the  vari¬ 
ety  in  an  intuition  is  neceffarily  connedfed  by  them; 
which  explains  that  thefe  Categories  of  themfelves  are 
empty  conceptions,  and  imply  only  an  adt  of  neceffary 
connexion.  They  refer  to  intuitions,  from  which  they 
receive  their  variety,  or  matter.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
how  thefe  pure  conceptions  of  underjlanding  can  refer  to 
objedl  s.  They  refer  to  them  fince  they  reprefent  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  variety  in  an  intuition  as  neceffary,  and  thus 
produce  a  reprefented  objedf. 

We  do  not  mean  to  fay,  however,  that  by  means  of  the 
logical  fundfions  of  judgment  this  connexion  takes  place 
previous  to  all  perception,  and  before  the  variety  in  an  in¬ 
tuition  is  given;  for  that  is  impoffible.  The  judgment, 
The Jlone  is  heavy,  is  neceffary  and  valid  for  every  body, 
but  not  without  reference  to  perception  ;  for  ct  priori  we 
cannot  form  this  connexion.  But,  though  it  refts  upon 
perception,  it  is  ftill  a  judgment  of  experience,  that  is, 
one  in  which  the  reprefentations  received  by  means  of 
perception  are  neceffarily  connedfed  ;  it  is  therefore  dif- 
tinguifhable  from  a  mere  judgment  of  apprehenjion,  in 
which  a  fubjedfive  connexion  is  thought,  which  maybe 
very  different  in  different  perfons,  and  might,  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  be  properly  thus  expreffed  :  “When  I  lift  a 
ftone,  I  feel  that  it  is  heavy,” 

By  the  Categories,  therefore,  the  variety  in  an  intuition 
is  reprefented  as  neceffarily  connedfed  to  a  unity  of  con¬ 
fcioufnefs.  But  this  intuition  muft  be  fenfible ;  that  is, 
its  variety  muft  be  given,  and  not  previoufly  contained  in 
the  pur  el  think;  for  this  would  make  it  an  intellectual 
intuition,  in  refpedf  of  which  the  Categories  would  be  of 
no  ufe.  We  muft  now  abftradt  from  the  particular  mode 
of  this  intuition.  In  the  fequel  we  fliall  fliov.'  how  the 
Categories  connedt  the  variety  of  empirical  intuition  to 
the  objedlive  unity,  in  order  to  generate  a  knowledge  of 
empirical  objedfs  ;  and  thus  the  objedf  of  the  dedudfionof 
the  Categories  will  be  fully  attained. 

Now  we  may  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  expreffion  to 
know  a  thing.  The  knowledge  of  an  objedf  means  fome- 
thing  more  than  merely  thinking  it.  In  thinking  an  ob¬ 
jedf,  it  is  merely  required  that  a  variety  be  reprelented  as 
neceflarily  connedfed.  This  variety  can  only  be  that  con¬ 
tained  in  a  fenfible  intuition.  If,  however,  the  objedf  is 
not  given  and  prefen t  in  an  intuition,  then  it  is  thought 
indeed  according  to  its  form,  but  it  is  not  known.  Now 
all  poflible  intuitions  are  either  pure  or  empirical.  By 
the  application  of  the  Categories  to  the  former,  we  at¬ 
tain  the  knowledge  of  mathematical  objedfs.  Thefe,  how- 
ever,  are  only  formal  objedfs,  Time  and  Space.  They  are 
the  pure  conditions  of  all  knowledge,  and  are  reprefented 
jointly  with  the  variety  of  the  empirical  intuition,  when 
it  is  connedfed  to  the  objedtive  unity  of  confcioufnefs, 
which  only  takes  place  by  means  of  the  Categories  ;  and 
in  this  manner  Knowledge  is  produced.  Oar  fenfible  and 
empirical  intuitions  alone  therefore  give  fenfe  and  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  Categories. 

We  have  fliown  that  the  Categories  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  every  objedtive  connexion,  fince  they  are  concep¬ 
tions  developed  from  the  mere  form  of  a  judgment,  the 
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adi  by  which  reprefentations  are  connedfed  to  the  objec¬ 
tive  unity  of  confcioufnefs,  and  that  by  their  means  only 
the  variety  in  a  fenfible  intuition  can  be  reprefented  as 
neceflarily  connedfed.  We  have  fhown  that  they  are 
conditions  d.  priori  of  all  reprefented  objedfs;  for  as,  in 
the  reprefentation  of  objedts,  the  parts  in  the  intuition 
muft  be  thought  as  neceflarily  belonging  to  one  another, 
it  is  evident  how  the  Categories  can  apply  to  objedfs  of 
experience,  though  without  arifing  from  experience.  But 
the  queftion  regarding  the  objective  reality  of  thefe  con¬ 
ceptions  is  independent  of  this,  and  ftill  remains  to  be  an- 
fwered.  For,  granting  that  the  variety  of  empirical  in¬ 
tuitions  can  be  connedfed  to  a  neceffary  unity  of  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  only  by  means  of  the  Categories,  it  may  ftill 
be  alked,  how  we  come  to  form  fuch  a  connexion  in  the 
intuition. 

The  fynthefis  of  the  variety  both  of  pure  fpace,  and  of 
filled  fpace,  implies  a  condition  d  priori  in  us,  that  be¬ 
longs  to  Senfe;  namely,  time.  This  renders  it  poflible, 
that  the  fynthetic  objedfive  unity  of  confcioufnefs  can  be 
thought  as  the  condition  under  which  the  objedf  ive  unity 
of  every  poflible  intuition  muft  (land.  The  underftand- 
ing,  in  adding  one  part  of  the  variety  to  another,  affeCis 
internal  J'enfe,  whence  arife.s  a  variety  different  from  the 
preceding,  and  which  conftitutes  time. 

As  therefore  every  poflible  intuition  muft  (land  under 
this  form  as  its  condition,  it  is  clear  alfo,  that  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  variety,  as  neceffarily  thought,  can  only  take 
place  by  means  of  that  neceffary  unity  of  confcioufnefs 
which  is  a  determination  of  Time  &  priori.  As  this  objec¬ 
tive  unity  can  only  be  reprefented  by  the  Categories, 
they  will  have  objedtive  reality  fo  far  only  as  they  repre¬ 
fent  the  connexion  of  the  variety  to  be  neceffary  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  time.  If,  for  inftance,  I  determine  an  empirical 
intuition  by  the  relation  of  fubftance  and  accident,  and 
thus  know  an  objedf;  I  aik  how  I  came  to  this  determina¬ 
tion  of  thought,  fince  I  find  no  affinity  between  it  and 
the  given  variety.  I  find,  however,  that  its  application 
extends  only  to  the  conception  of  a  fubftance  as  the  per¬ 
manent  in  time,  to  which,  as  to  a  fubftratum,  the  change¬ 
able  accidents  adhere.  Hence  it  muft  be  evident  that 
the  Categories  have  meaning  and  objedtive  validity  only 
in  reprefenting  the  connexion  of  the  variety  as  neceffary 
in  reference  to  Time. 

The  fynthefis  of  the  variety  reprefented  as  neceffary  by 
the  Categories  in  reference  to  the  form  of  internal  fenfe, 
may  figurately  be  called  a  fynthefis  of  the  fpecies.  We  fe- 
parate  it  from  that  neceffary  connexion,  reprefented  by 
means  of  the  Categories,  (not  as  a  determination  of  time,) 
which  is  called  a  connexion  of  the  underjlanding,  or  intel¬ 
lectual  fynthefis.  They  are  both  tranfcendental,  as  they 
render  the  reprefentation  of  an  objedf  and  knowledge, 
poflible.  Even  this  figurative  fynthefis  is  called  the  tranj- 
cendental fynthefis  of  imagination,  by  which  appellation  its 
peculiarity  is  more  nearly  indicated.  Imagination  is  the 
faculty  to  reprefent  an  objedf  without  its  prefence  in 
the  intuition.  An  objedf  can  be  reprefented  only 
by  this  figurative  fynthefis;  yet  a  given  intuition  is  ne¬ 
ceffary,  without  which  an  objedf  is  only  reprefented  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  form ;  and  this  may  occur  when  it  is  ab- 
fent.  Imagination  belongs  to  Sense,  fo  far  as  it  repre¬ 
fents  the  connexion  of  a  given  variety,  as  neceflary  to  the 
form  of  internal  fenfe.  On  the  other  hand,  confidered 
as  a  fpontaneity,  it  is  no  other  faculty  than  the  under- 
ftanding  itfelf.  It  is  however  a  tranfcendental  faculty, 
and  therefore  to  be  completely  diftinguifhed  from  repro¬ 
ductive  imagination,  of  which  Pfychology  treats;  and  on 
this  account  may  be  called  productive  imagination. 

Now  it  muft  be  completely  evident,  that  we  know  our- 
felves  only  as  we  appear,  and  not  as  we  are  in  ourfelves. 
The  latter  would  be  the  cafe,  if  the  reprefentation  1  think 
contained  in  itfelf  its  objedf,  matter,  or  variety.  But  we 
only  become  confcious  of  ourfelves  in  the  fynthefis  of  a 
given  variety,  and  without  it  there  can  be  no  confcioufnefs 
at  all.  As"  the  underftanding  connedts  the  variety,  it  af- 
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fefts  internal  fenfe,  and  produces  an  intuition  in  which 
the  mind  intuits  itfelf,  that  is,  its  own  aftivity.  This  is 
likewife  a  fenfible  intuition,  for  its  variety  is  as  much 
given  as  that  in  an  external  intuition.  Therefore  I  with 
to  reprefent  myfelf  fo  far  as  I  am  given  to  myfelf;  that  is, 
fo  far  as  I  am  a  phenomenon  to  myfelf.  In  order  clearly 
to  fee  this  pofition,  let  us  defcribe  a  line  in  thought .  In 
fo  doing,  we  mull  add  one  part  to  another.  In  this  ac¬ 
tion  the  mind  affefts  itfelf ;  that  is,  the  underftanding  af¬ 
fefts  our  internal  fenfe  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  mind 
receives  a  variety  of  unities  or  connefting  afts  within  its 
own  knowledge.  By  the  reprefentation  “  I  think,”  I 
neither  know  how  I  am  in  myfelf,  nor  how  I  appear  5  I 
am  only  confcious  in  it  of  my  connefting  faculty.  But  a 
variety  is  firft  required  in  order  to  excite  a  connexion, 
and  to  lead  to  this  fort  of  knowledge  of  myfelf. 

It  will  now  be  eafy  to  Ihow,  how,  by  means  of  the  Ca¬ 
tegories,  experience,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  empirical  ob- 
jefts,  is  brought  about.  With  this  view,  Set  us  call  the 
fynthefis  of  a  fenfible  or  given  variety,  the  Synthefts  of  Ap- 
prehenfion.  It  is  the  connexion  of  an  empirical  variety, 
not  however  confidered  as  a  neceflary  connexion.  Ap¬ 
prehenfion  is  a  merely-fubjeftive  connexion  of- the  va¬ 
riety  of  an  empirical  intuition  5  and  therefore  different 
from  experience,  in  which  this  connexion  is  confidered 
as  neceflary.  Now,  if  apprehenfion  is  to  become  experi¬ 
ence,  a  conception  of  underftanding  mu  ft  be  applied  to  it, 
by  which  the  connexion  of  this  variety,  in  reference  to 
time,  is  reprefented  as  neceflary.  An  empirical  intuition 
is  only  poflible  under  the  condition  of  a  pure  intuition. 
It  prefuppofes,  therefore,  the  connexion  of  an  empirical 
variety  in  a  neceflary  manner,  as  well  as  a  fimilar  connex¬ 
ion  of  the  pure  varieties  Time  and  Space,  which  can  be 
confidered  as  neceflarily  connefted  only  by  the  Categories ; 
and  thus  all  objefts  of  experience  neceflarily  ftand  under 
the  Categories. 

When  I  fee  an  objeft  in  Space,  for  inftance  a  houfe, 
the  fynthefis  of  apprehenfion,  that  is,  the  fynthefis  of  the 
empirical  variety  in  Space  5  the  reprefentation  of  the 
neceflary  connexion  of  the  empirical  variety  grounds 
itfelf  upon  the  neceflary  unity  of  Space  itfelf,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  this  refts  upon  the  neceflary  unity  of  time.  If 
I  abftraft,  not  only  from  the  empirical  variety,  but  alfo 
from  time  and  /pace,  there  remains  merely  the  reprefenta¬ 
tion  of  a  neceflary  connexion  of  a  homogeneous  variety, 
that  is,  the  Category  of  Quantity. 

When  I  perceive  water  in  a  ftate  of  ice,  and  afterwards 
in  a  fluid  ftate,  this  occurs  by  means  of  the  fynthefis  of 
apprehenfion.  But  in  apprehenfion  thefe  reprefentations 
are  only  accidentally  connefted  with  each  other.  In 
order  to  reprefent  this  connexion  as  neceflary,  it  mull  be 
thought  by  the  Categories,  which  reprefent  the  two  ftates 
fo  connefted  as  to  determine  which  of  them  precedes  and 
which  fucceeds ;  and  this  is  nothing  but  the  Category  of 
CavJ'e  and  EffeSl.  If  in  this  cafe  I  alfo  abftraft  from  Time, 
there  merely  remains  the  relation  of  the  ground  to  its 
confequence,  whofe  applicability  to  empirical  intuition 
however  cannot  then  be  perceived. 

A  fummary  View  of  this  Decludion  of  the  Categories. 

The  logical  afts  of  judgment  conneft  our  reprefenta¬ 
tions  neceflarily.  The  aftion  by  which  the  variety  of  a 
fenfible  intuition  is  reprefented  as  neceflarily  connefted, 
is  that  by  which  alone  we  can  think  of  an  objeft.  It  de¬ 
pends  therefore  on  thofe  conceptions  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  connexion  reprefented  as  neceflary  by 
judgment,  and  which,  with  regard  to  a  given  variety  of 
fenfible  intuition,  are  called  Categories.  But  as  a  form  of 
fenfible  intuition,  comprehending  fpace,  as  well  as  the 
empirical  objefts  in  fpace,  lies  as  a  foundation  in  us,  the 
connexion  of  the  variety  of  this  intuition  muff  be  repre- 
fented  by  the  Categories  as  neceflarily  in  reference  to  this 
form  1  i.e.  to  Time.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  therefore, 
how  thefe  pure  afts  of  the  underftanding  refer  to  objefts 
of  experience;  for,  according  to  this  deduftion,  they 
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refer  to  objefts  becaufe  it  is  by  their  means  alone  that  ob¬ 
jefts  can  be  reprefented. 

It  is  this  deduftion  alone  that  can  fupply  an  anfvver  to 
the  queftion.  What  is  a  given  or  fenfible  objeft  ?  It  is  the 
aggregate  of  the  variety  of  an  empirical  intuition  as  re¬ 
prefented,  i.e.  connefted,  by  the  Categories. 

Book  II.  Analysis  of  Principles. 

Univerfal  Logic  treats  of  thinking;  and,  as  this  confifts 
of  Conceptions,  Judgments,  and  Conclusions,  it 
develops  thefe  three  modes,  and  is  thus  capable  of  being 
a  completely -perfeft  analytical  fcience,  feparated  from  all 
other  parts  of  philofophy.  It  excludes  all  matter  of 
thought;  and,  though  it  may  illuftrate  the  developed 
rules  by  examples,  ftill  it  pays  no  regard  to  the  particular 
aftion  by  which  we  think  of  an  objeft.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  province  of  Tranfcendental  Logic  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  aftion. 

This  fcience,  as  we  have  already  feen,  refembles  Univer¬ 
fal  Logic  in  its  commencement;  both  begin  with  con¬ 
ceptions.  This  fimilarity,  however,  lies  merely  in  method. 
Univerfal  Logic  has  only  to  explain  the  conception  of  a 
conception  ;  Tranfcendental  Logic,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  to  explain  thofe  remarkable  conceptions  by  which  the 
neceflary  unity  of  the  variety,  not  only  of  conceptions, 
but  of  objefts  themfelves,  is  reprefented.  As  to  the  fimi¬ 
larity  of  the  two  faiences  in  their  progrefs,  Tranfcenden¬ 
tal  Logic  has  alfo  to  produce  a  doftrine  of  Judgments  in  a 
tranfcendental  point  of  view.  With  refpeft  to  conclu- 
fions,  however,  it  will  appear  in  the  fequel,  that  the 
faculty  of  Reafon  cannot  be  tranfcendental ;  and  that, 
when, contrary  to  the  warning  in  the  “Critic,”  it  fan¬ 
cies  it  knows  fomething  h  priori  of  objefts,  it  is  dialectic. 

As  to  the  tranfcendental  faculty  of  Judgment,  it  wall 
here  be  evident,  that,  as  the  firft  part  of  this  fcience,  as  a 
property  of  Tranfcendental  Underftanding,  contains 
certain  conceptions;  fo  this  judging  faculty  will  contain 
particular  judgments,  which,  like  thofe  conceptions,  tend 
to  make  experience  poflible.  In  Univerfal  Logic,  it  is 
quite  the  reverfe.  This  has  only  to  develope  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  judgment;  but  it  cannot  teach  rules  for 
judging,  becaufe  judgment  is  a  talent  of  applying  rules, 
and  we  mult  therefore  prefuppofe,  that  he  who  is  to  be 
benefited  by  the  inftruftions  for  judging  is  capable  of 
judging  without  them.  Tranfcendental  Philofophy, 
however,  has  this  advantage,  that  it  can  (how  not  only 
the  pure  conceptions  of  underftanding,  but  alfo  their 
application  h  priori;  and  this  arifes  from  their  referring 
to  objefts  purely  h  priori.  When  we  draw  rules  from 
experience  by  analogy,  (for  inftance,  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  believe  every  one,J  the  judgment  exercifed  by 
examples  learns  readily  to  hit  the  application  of  them  in 
occurring  cafes.  But  the  rule  is  not  «  priori,  and  may 
admit  of  many  exceptions;  it  can  therefore  comprehend 
no  rules  under  it.  It  is  becaufe  the  Mathematics  are  a 
pure  fcience  of  reafon,  that  their  pofitions  are  univerfal 
rules.  This  fcience,  therefore,  determines  all  poflible 
cafes  of  their  application.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
Tranfcendental  Philofophy.  The  Categories  reprefent 
the  univerfal  conditions  of  the  knowledge  of  all  objefts 
of  intuition.  It  mull  therefore  determine,  &  priori,  the 
cafes  of  their  application. 

Now  this  doftrine  of  Tranfcendental  Judgment  will 
contain  two  chief  parts.  The  firft  will  treat  of  the  fen¬ 
fible  conditions,  under  which  alone  the  pure  conceptions 
of  Underftanding  (Categories)  can  be  ufed,  that  is,  of  the 
fchemata  of  the  underftanding;  the  fecond,  of  the  lynthe- 
lical  judgments,  which  according  to  thefe  conditions  de¬ 
termine  the  application  of  the  Categories  it  priori. 

Chap.  I.  The  Schemata  of  the  Categories. 

When  one  reprefentation  is  fubfumpted  u  nder  another, 
the  latter  is  included  in  the  former  as  being  identical 
with  a  part  of  it.  Thus  the  conception  Man  is  fubfump¬ 
ted  under  that  of  mortal ,  and  we  confider  the  latter  as  a 
3  E  partial 
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partial  reprefen tation  of  the  former.  We  then  fay,  that 
one  of  thefe  conceptions  is  thought  by  means  of  the  other, 
or  that  the  one  is  applied  to  the  other. 

Now,  if  we  attempt  to  reprefent  the  application. of  the 
Categories  to  the  intuition,  and  the  fubfumption  of  the 
latter  under  the  former,  this  appears  to  be  an  impoffibi- 
lity  ;  fince  not  the  lead  fimilarity  can  be  found  between 
the  two,  and  no  partial  reprefentations  of  the  intuition 
can  be  identical  with  the  Categories.  We  ihould,  for 
example,  not  be  able  to  think  any  riling,  if  we  were  to  fay 
that  the  conception  Cause  could  be  intuited.  The 
deduction  of  the  Categories  has  however  proved,  that,  in 
order  to  reprefent  the  neceffary  unity  of  the  intuition, 
that  is,  of  the  objeft,  the  connexion  of  the  variety  by 
means  of  the  Categories  mult  be  thought,  confeq uently 
the  Category  muff  be  applied  to  intuition.  How  then  is 
this  application  and  the  fubfumption  of  the  intuition 
under  the  Categories  poffible? 

In  order  to  complete  this  deduction,  we  have  already 
taken  one  ftep  which  will  enable  the  reflefting  reader  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  For  we  have  ffiown  that,  as  a 
univerlal  form,  grounded  in  the  receptivity  of  the  repre- 
f’enting  faculty  itfelf,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  fenfible 
intuition,  the  Category  is  able  to  reprefent  the  connexion 
of  the  variety  in  the  intuition  in  relation  to  this  form ; 
and  thus  the  application  of  the  Category  to  the  intuition 
is  poffible.  To  render  this  evident  is  the  proper  objeft 
of  this  chapter. 

When  one  reprefentation  is  to  be  applied  to  .another, 
that  is,  when  a  relation  between  two  reprefentations, 
which  are  completely  heterogeneous,  is  to  be  thought,  it 
is  clear  that  this  cannot  be  done  but  by  means  of  a  third 
different  from  both,  and  yet  Handing  in  connexion  with 
both.  What  then  will  be  this  third  intermediate  repre¬ 
fentation  between  the  Category  and  the  Intuition? 

This  is  no  other  than  Time  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  the  univerfal  form  of  every  intuition,  even  of  Space 
itfelf,  fince  it  is  the  condition  under  which  the  mind  a  fi¬ 
fe  ft  s  itfelf  in  joining  together  the  variety  of  an  intuition  5 
on  the  other  it  Hands  in  connexion  with  the  Categories, 
becaufe  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  latter  is  to  reprefent  the 
connexion  of  the  variety  as  neceffary,  and  this  reprefen¬ 
tation  is  founded  upon  the  Form  of  Internal  Senfe.  Thus 
it  is  evident,  that  the  Categories  cannot  be  applied  to  in¬ 
tuition  without  the  condition  of  Time.  A  Category 
under  this  condition  is  called  the  Tranfcendental  Se/iema 
of  that  Category;  and  the  procedure  of  the  underffanding 
w  ith  thefe  fphemata,  the  fchematifm  of  pure  underHanding. 

A  Schema  is  the  image  of  a  conception.  Thus  we  fay, 
we  have  a  fchema  of  a  Temple,  or  a  Pagoda,  when  we  can 
produce  an  image  or  pifture  correfponding  with  this 
conception.  The  image  is  a  given  fenfible  reprefentation, 
and  therefore  always  contains  more  than  the  conception, 
to  which  this  image  never  can  be  completely  adequate. 
No  images  indeed  can  correlpond  with  the  Categories. 
The  fchema  of  a  Category  cannot  indicate  the  aft  of  the 
Category  in  producing  this  image  of  itfelf;  but  it  will 
fiiow  the  mode  in  which  the  Category  connedls  the  fen¬ 
fible  condition,  Time,  and  thereby  becomes  applicable  to 
Intuition.  We  ffiall  now  explain  thefe  Schemata  in  the 
order  of  the  Categories. 

The  fchema  of  Quantity  is  number  in  general,  or  the 
fynthefis  of  time.  It  is  the  neceffary  unity  of  an  homo¬ 
geneous  variety  of  an  intuition,  in  the  procluttion  of  Time 

itfelf- 

The  fchema  of  Quality  is  a  degree  in  general,  or  the 
fynthefis  of  fenfations  in  Time.  Reality  is  that  with 
which  fenfation  correfponds  in  the  intuition.  Now  there 
is  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  between  every  fenfation 
and  the  abfence  of  fenfation.  This  continued  produftion 
of  fenfation  is  the  fchema  of  reality  by  which  it  is  repre» 
lented  as  filled  time  ;  and  negation,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
empty  time. 

The  fchema  of  Substance  is  the  perdnrability  of  a  reality 
in- Time,  which  remains  while  its  accidents  change. 
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The  fchema  of  the  Category  Cause  is  the  determinate 
fucceffwn  of  realities  in  Time ;  fo  that,  when  one  takes 
place,  another  muff  neceffarily  follow. 

The  fchema  of  the  Category  Concurrence  is  the  co-ex - 
ijlenee  of  realitiesin  Space,  fo  that  one  determines  the  place 
of  the  other  in  fpace. 

The  fchema  of  Possibility  is  the  coincidence  of  the 
fynthefis  of  various  reprefentations  with  the  conditions  of 
time  in  general,  or  the  being  in  any  time. 

The  fchema  of  Existence  is  the  being  of  a  reality  in  a 
certain  time. 

The  fchema  of  Necessity  is  the  being  in  all  time. 

From  this  view-  of  the  Schemata  of  the  Categories,  it  is 
evident  in  what  manner  the  reprefentation  of  a  connexion 
of  the  variety,  confequently  the  reprefentation  of  an  ob- 
jeft,  is  poffible.  The  Categories,  as  pure  intelleftual 
conceptions,  are-not  fufficient  to  render  this  poffible  ;  but 
it  is  done  by  the  Schemata  of  the  Categories,  by  which 
the  neceffary  unity  of  a  given  variety  is  reprefented.  The 
fchema  of  Quantity  expreffes  this  neceffary  unity  with 
refpeft  to  the  form  of  intuition,  fince  by  means  of  it  we 
determine  the  form  of  the  intuition,  and  fix  objeftively 
and  in  a  univerfally-valid  manner  how  often  the  intuition 
contains  the  repetition  of  onej'that  is  to  fay,  we  reprefent 
the  quantity  of  the  objeft  by  means  of  Time. 

In  the  fame  manner  objeStivity  arifes  in  the  intuition, 
with  refpeft  to  its  matter,  by  means  of  the  fchema  of 
Quality,  as  the  degree  of  fenfation  in  reference  to  time 
isdetenninately  reprefented  by  it.  The  Category  Subfance 
is  foreign  to  intuition  till  Time  is  joined  to  it,  and  the 
application  of  it  is  obtained  only  when  a  relation  of  the 
perdurable  to  the  changeable  is  reprefented.  The  Cate¬ 
gory  Cause,  as  well  as  that  of  Concurrence,  are  concep¬ 
tions  between  which  and  the  intuition  there  is  no  fimilar¬ 
ity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  how  the  intuition, 
in  reprefenting  an  objeft  and  the  merely-fubjeftive  con¬ 
nexion  exiffing  in  the  apprehenfion,  paffes  over  into  an 
objeftive  connexion  of  experience,  by  our  combining 
with  them  the  condition  of  time,  as  both  Categories  re¬ 
prefent  the  relation  of  one  reality  to  another,  in  reference 
to  time,  as  neceffary.  The  Categories  of  Poffibility,  Ex- 
iftence,  and  Neceffity,  in  a  logical  fenfe,  are  eafily  ex¬ 
plained;  but  they  acquire  a  real  meaning  in  fo  far  as  they 
are  reprefented  as  conceptions  rendered  fenfible,, by  time. 
Logical  poffibility  is  that  which  does  notcontradift  itfelf; 
real  poffibility,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  agrees  with 
the  conditions  of  time  in  general;  for  inffance,  oppofite 
determinations  of  a  thing  cannot  be  united  in  one  con¬ 
ception,  and  contradift  themfelves ;  but,  in  reality,  this 
contradiction  commences  when  thefe  determinations  are 
fimultaneous  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  not  occur 
when  the  oppofite  accidents  are  fucceffive. 

The  Schemata,  therefore,  are  the  Categories  rendered 
fenfible  by  means  of  time;  and  it  now  appears  in  the 
cleareff  manner,  that  every  given  objeft  muff  neceflariiy 
Hand  under  thefe  fchemata.  It  is  indeed  perfeftly  true, 
that  the  Categories  are  thofe  conceptions  which  render 
poffible  every  union  reprefented  as  neceff  ary,  and  therefore 
objeSive ;  but,  as  an  objeft  can  never  be  given  to  us  other- 
wife  than  by  intuition,  confequently  this  union  cannot  be 
reprefented  otherwil'e  than  by  means  of  the  variety ;  and 
this  is  only  done  by  the  fchema,  and  not  by  the  categories 
alone.  The  pure  origin  of  the  Categories  does  not  affiff 
us,  becaufe  we  cannot  at  all  perceive,  in  its  fuperfenlible 
form,  whether  it  relates  to  any  objeft  or.not.  From  their 
derivation  from  the  logical  funftions  of  Judgment,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that,  when  we  would  think  of  an  objeft  problema¬ 
tically,  which  is  not  an  objeft  ofintuition,  (a  noumenon,) 
we  may  think  of  it  by  means  of  the  Categories;  but  fo 
little  are  we  able  to  predicate  any  thing  of  it,  (for,  though 
we  think  by  means  of  the  Categories,  we  predicate  nothing 
by  them,  as  they  are  not  parts  of  knowledge,  but  only 
modes  of  thinking  of  an  objeft  in  general,)  that  we  muff 
confider  the  entire  objeft  as  merely  a  problematical 
thought,  which  it  really  is. 
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The  refult  of  all  this  is,  that  the  Categories  are  fen- 
fualized  by  jneans  of  the  Schemata,  but  at  the  fame  time 
reftridled  to  the  conditions  of  fenfe.  Therefult  of  Tranf- 
cendental  Efthetics,  which  we  have  given  in  its  proper 
place,  will  here  be  ftill  more  illuftrated  ;  namely,  that  ue 
do  not  know  the  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  but  only  as 
they  appear  to  us.  For  the  unity  of  intuition  can  only  be 
represented  as  necefiary  in  reference  to  the  form  of  Internal 
Senfe;  and  consequently  only  in  this  reference  can  it  be 
coniidered  as  an  objedl;  but  in  itfelf,  without  this  fenfible 
condition,  this  connexion  cannot  at  all  be  reprefented. 
This  however  would  be  required  for  the  knowledge  of 
things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  in  which  cafe  the  repre¬ 
sented  objedl  (phenomenon)  would  be  exadlly  the  fame, 
or  identical  with  the  thing  in  itfelf;  a  kind  of  knowledge 
of  which  we  have  merely  an  idea. 

Chap.  II.  System  of  all  the  Principles  of  pure  Un¬ 
derstanding. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  furnilhed  us  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  application  of  the  Categories  to 
intuition  is  poflible.  According  to  thefe  conditions  we 
fliall  now  be  able  to  determine  <1  priori  the  cafes  of  their 
application  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  lay  down  rules  under 
which  the  objedls  of  experience  mull  Stand,  and  which 
will  be  laws  to  them  h  priori.  For,  though  we  fliall  now 
perceive  that,  by  means  of  the  condition  of  Time,  the  Ca¬ 
tegory,  for  example  that  of  Caufe,  acquires  reality,  that 
is,  application  to  intuition,  and  thereby  produces  know¬ 
ledge,  fince  in  this  manner  a  necefiary  connexion  of  the 
intuition  takes  place,  (as  the  one  that  precedes  necefl'arily 
determines  the  other’s  place  in  time,)  ftill,  however  poflible 
this  application  might  be,  it  would  not  take  place  unlefs 
there  were  determined  rules  indicating  the  cafe  of  this  ap¬ 
plication.  Thefe  will  be  principles,  becaufe  they  confti- 
tute  the  foundation  of  all  experience.  Nevertheless  they 
will  require  a  proof,  which  can  be  deduced  only  from  the 
fame  principle,  namely,  that  they  render  experience  pof¬ 
lible.  On  account  of  their  property  of  determining  the 
cafes  of  the  application  of  the  Categories,  they  will  natu¬ 
rally  follow  the  order  of  the  Categories.  The  principles 
of. the  Mathematics,  whofe  truth  and  certainty  are  felf- 
evident,  form  no  part  of  the  prefent  inveftigation  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  pre-fuppofe  a  principle  of  the  application 
of  the  Category  of  Quantity  which  does  not  belong  to  it, 
and  which  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  imnlediate  and 
apodidlical  certainty  of  the  Synthetic  propofitions  of  the 
mathematics,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  objects  of 
experience. 

The  principles  of  which  we  here  treat  cannot  be  ana¬ 
lytical  judgments,  as  may  eafily’be  forefeen,  rind  conse¬ 
quently  they  do  not  reft  on  the  principle  of  contradidlion. 
This  pofition,  as  it  exprefi'es  the  fundlion  of  thought  itfelf, 
is  certainly  the  chief  principle  of  thinking  ;  but  it  is  far 
from  being  the  chief  principle  of  knowledge.  All  know¬ 
ledge  muft  indeed  accord  with  it,  for  in  no  other  way  can 
any  thing  be  thought.  But,  as  to  know  means  to  unite 
representations  into  a  unity  of  confcioufnefs;  whencearifes 
the  representation  of  an  objedl,  (the  aggregate  of  a  necef- 
farily-combined  variety  ;)  the  queftion  ftill  remains,  even 
though  the  representations  might  be  united  agreeably  to 
the  principle  of  contradidlion,  whether  their  connexion  is 
necefiary.  A  very  different  principle  is  required  to  de- 
m  on  ft  rate  the  poffibility  of  Synthetical  judgments  it  priori. 
It  is  evident  that  the  principles  of  which  we  are  treating 
will  b efynthetical,  fince  the  rule  muft  furnifh  the  cafe  of  the 
application  of  the  Category  ;  it  will  therefore  contain  the 
combination  of  a  given  fenlible  objedl  with  the  Category, 
which  does  not  take  place  in  mere  thought.  What  then 
is  this  principle  ? 

When  the  variety  of  the  empirical  intuition  is  thought 
in  connexion  with  the  necefiary  unity  of  confcioufnefs, 
experience  arifes,  and  that  by  means  of  the  Schema  of  the 
Categories.  When  therefore  experimental  knowledge  oc¬ 
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curs,  the  application  of  the  Schema  to  the  empirical  intu¬ 
ition  takes  place  at  the  fame  time.  Consequently  the 
principle  of  the  pofiibility  of  this  application  muft  refer  <1 
priori  to  experience.  The  principle  of  all  Synthetical 
Jaws  ii  priori,  or  that  pofition  upon  which  the  certainty  A 
priori  of  thefe  laws  with  refpedt  to  all  poflible  objedls  of 
experience  refts,  is  the  following:  Every  objedl  muft  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  neccJJ'ary  conditions  under  which  the  Jynthe- 
tical  unity  of  the  variety  of  an  Intuition  is  poflible. 

Hence  follows  the  pofiibility  of  Jynthetical  principles  <5 
priori,  but  only  in  regard  to  a  merely-poffible  experience. 
Beyond  this  they  have  no  meaning,  fince  they  only  deter¬ 
mine  the  application  of  the  Schemata  of  the  Categories  to 
empirical  intuition,  but  give  no  rules  for  representing 
objedls  absolutely,  without  reference  to  given  Intuition, 
and  to  the  form  of  internal  Senfe,  as  the  condition  of  its 
Synthetical  unity. 

With  refpedl  even  to  the  truths  of  Geometry,  they  are 
certain  it  priori,  yet  this  certainty  by  no  means  grounds 
itfelf  upon  the  principle  of  the  pofiibility  of  experience  ; 
they  pofiefs  objedlive  validity,  however,  only  fo  far  as  they 
refer  to  objedls  of  poflible  experience  ;  and,  without  this 
reference,  would  produce  nothing  but  mere  phantoms  of 
the  brain. 

Syflemalical  Reprefehtation  of  all  the  Synthetical  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  pure  Underfunding. 

It  is  evident,  even  before  the  reprefentation  of  thefe 
principles,  that  there  muft  necefl'arily  be  Such.  For,  if 
experience  is  to  take  place,  and  this  confifts  in  the  repre¬ 
fentation  of  a  necefiary  connexion  of  the  variety  of  em¬ 
pirical  intuition,  valid  for  every  body,  but  which  is  pof- 
fible  only  by  the  application  of  the  Categories  to  intu¬ 
ition,  the  underftanding  muft  contain  necefiary  rules  that 
determine  the  cafes  of  this  application. 

The  connexion  of  the  variety  of  empirical  intuition, 
according  to  the  Categories,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  for  it  is 
either  a  connexion  of  the  homogeneous  (compojitio) ,  and 
this  again  a  connexion  of  the  homogeneous  of  the  form 
of  intuition  (aggregatio),  or  of  the  homogeneous  of  the 
matter  of  intuition  ( coalitio )-,  or  it  is  a  connexion  of  the 
heterogeneous  ( [noxus ).  Compofition  is  the  connexion 
according  to  the  Categories  of  Quantity  and  Quality  ; 
Jundlion  (nexus)  is  that  according  to  the  Categories  of 
Relation  and  Modality. 

Belides  this,  a  ftill  farther  difference  reveals  itfelf  with 
refpedt  to  thefe  modes  of  connexion.  For,  though  the 
connexion  reprefented  by  the  Categories  of  Quantity  and 
Quality  is  thought  as  necefiary,  yet  the  reprefentation  of 
this  neceffity  follows  from  thefirft  perception  ;  for  inftance, 
when  I  perceive  an  animal,  its  form  is  at  once  determined, 
and  every  one  muft  find  it  the  fame  as  I  do  ;  but  the  parts 
of  it  do  not  necefl'arily  belong  to  each  other  prior  to  the 
perception;  for  the  animal  may  be  thought  under  any 
other  form.  On  the  other  hand,  its  parts,  fo  far  as  their 
connexion  is  thought  by  the  Category  of  Relation,  be¬ 
long  necefl'arily  to  each  other,  even  before  the  perception; 
for  inftance,  the  Accidents  to  a  Subftance,  the  RffeSl  to  a 
Caufe.  And  here  we  may  perceive  an  important  differ¬ 
ence  among  the  fynthetical  principles  of  pure  underftand¬ 
ing.  Thole  which  determine  the  application  of  the  Ma¬ 
thematical  Categories  are  called  Mathematical  Principles  ; 
and,  fince  they  involve  the  intuition  of  the  objedl,  (as  well 
formal  as  material,)  they  thereby  become  evident.  The 
principles,  however,  that  determine  the  application  of  the 
Categories  of  Relation  and  Modality  to  the  intuition, 
will,  like  thefe  Categories,  be  termed  dynamical.  They 
proceed  to  the  exiftence  of  the  objedls,  whofe  intuition 
is  given  ;  confequently  are  deprived  of  their  evidence, 
but  their  apodidtical  certainty  will  not  be  lefs  than  the 
mathematical.  All  the  principles  of  pure  underftanding 
will  therefore  be,  according  to  the  Table  of  the  Categories, 
as  follows ; 

•Axioms 
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1.  Axioms  of  Intuition. 

2.  Anticipation  of  Apprehenfion. 

3.  Analogies  of  Experience. 

4.  Poftulates  of  experimental  Reafoning. 

1.  Axioms  of  Intuition  ;  the  Principle  of  which  is,  All 

Intuitions  pofiefs  extenfive  Quantity. 

Proof. — All  empirical  intuitions  have  the  pure  intui¬ 
tions,  Time  and  Space,  for  their  foundation  ;  fo  that  they 
come  to  our  confcioufnefs  only  by  means  of  that  fynthe- 
iis  which  produces  the  reprefentation  of  a  determinate 
time  and  a  determinate  fpace.  This  fynthefis  is  that  of  a 
homogeneous  variety,  and  the  reprefentation  of  this  fyn- 
thefis  is  the  conception  of  Quantity;  therefore  all  intu¬ 
itions  have  quantity.  But,  as  the  reprefentation  of  a  de¬ 
terminate  time  and  a  determinate  fpace  is  only  pofiible 
by  the  reprefentation  of  parts  of  them,  and  a  quantity  of 
this  kind  is  an  extenfive  quantity,  therefore  all  intuitions 
are  extenfive  quantities. 

This  principle  (hows  the  applicability  of  the  conception 
Quantity,  and  authorifes  the  application  of  all  the  axioms 
and  fundamental  pofitions  of  mathematics  to  the  pheno¬ 
mena.  For,  as  thefe  axioms  are  altogether  d  priori,  and 
their  truth  refts  upon  no  empirical  data,  the  queftion  na¬ 
turally  arifes,  How  come  we  to  apply  thefe  pure  pofitions 
to  given  objects  ?  According  to  our  principle,  the  anfwer 
is  already  contained  in  thequeftion,foran  objedt  can  only 
be  given  to  us  in  Time  and  Space;  therefore  the  fynthelis, 
by  which  the  determinate  intuition  arifes,  is  the  fame  by 
■which  the  reprefentation  of  determinate  time  and  fpace  is 
produced.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  pheno¬ 
mena  for  the  things  in  themfelves,  then  it  is  indeed  impof- 
iible  to  explain  how  we  are  able  to  know,  in  the  pofitions 
of  geometry,  fo  much  of  them  d  priori.  This  fubftitution 
of  the  phenomena  for  the  things  in  themfelves  even  raifes  a 
doubt  whether  the  demand  of  geometry,  thaffpace  be  in¬ 
finitely  divifible,  can  be  applied  to  objedfs  of  experience. 

2.  Anticipation  of  Apprehension;  the  Principle  of 

which  is,  In  all  Phenomena, 'the  real,  which  muji  he  a  fen- 

Jihle  oh j eft,  has  inlenfive  Quantity,  that  is,  a  Degree. 

Proof. — The  reprefentation  of  Reality  is  likewife  that 
of  the  fynthefis  of  a  homogeneous  variety,  which  however 
does  not  rife  in  fu'ccefiion,  as  we  become  confcious  of  it  all 
at  once;  that  is  to  lay,  it  is  identical  with  the  reprefen¬ 
tation  of  quantity,  not  indeed  extenfive,  but  intensive. 
Now,  all  in  the  empirical  intuition,  that  belongs  to  feel¬ 
ing,  and  conftitut'es  the  matter  of  intuition,  is  of  that 
kind,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  it  is  that  of  a  homogeneous 
variety,  in  which,  from  a  determined  fenfation  to  a  total 
abfence  of  it,  by  the  reprefentation  of  mere  diminution, 
an  infinite  number  of  fmaller  fenfations  may  be  thought ; 
confequently  the  fenfation,  or  matter  of  intuition,  is  always 
reprefented  as  a  Quantity.  As,  however,  even  this  matter 
of  intuition  is  not  apprehended  in  fuccefiion,  but  all  at 
once,  it  mult  be  reprefented,  not  as  extenfive  but  as  in- 
ten  five  quantity ;  a  degree;  that  is,  as  Reality. 

This  principle  determines  the  application  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Reality  to  the  intuition,  which  is  otherwife  not 
clear  of  itfelf,  but  only  becomes  evident  becaufe  the  re¬ 
prefentation  of  Reality  is  that  of  intenjive  quantity,  and  the 
empirical  confcioufnefs,  or  the  fenfation  in  an  intuition, 
has  alfo  inter.five  quantity.  Every  phenomenon  has  there¬ 
fore  a  determined  Reality,  from  which  to  its  total  vanifti- 
ing  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  degrees.  There  is  alfo 
contained  between  the  reality  of  one  phenomenon  and 
that  of  another  an  infinite  numberof  larger  or  fmaller  de¬ 
grees.  A  continuous  quantity  is  that  in  which  no  one 
part  is  the  fmallefb  poliible;  therefore  all  phenomena  are 
continuous  quantities,  as  well  with  refpedt  to  the  form 
■  (time  and  fpace)  as  to  the  matter  (fenfation)  of  their  in¬ 
tuition. 

Betw  een  the  reality  in  the  phenomenon  and  the  negation 
of  it,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  :  there  can  be 
no  proof  given,  therefore,  of  the  total  vanifhmg  of  the 
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reality  at  any  determinate  time  or  any  determinate  fpace  5 
that  is,  empty  time  and  empty  fpace  are  incapable  of  proof  : 
for  empty  fpace  cannot  be  experienced  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reality  that  fills  a  determinate  fpace  may  be 
thought  to  decreafe  by  an  infinite  number  of  degrees, 
without  producing  an  entirely-empty  fpace,  becaufe  the 
diminution  of  intenfive  (quantity  can  by  no  means  refer  to 
extenfive  quantity. 

With  refpedt  to  what  conftitutes  the  empirical  part  of  a 
phenomenon,  no  anticipation  can  take  place  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
we  can  never  know  a  priori  what  and  how  great  a  reality 
an  objedt  of  experience  poffelTes  ;  this  experience  mult 
teach  us.  But,  that  it  mud  have  a  reality,  we  know'  <1 
priori;  and  thus,  from  knowing  the  nature  of  experience, 
we  may  anticipate  what  is  to  come;  becaufe,  on  the 
principle  of  this  anticipation  alone,  the  determination  of 
the  particular  realities  of  objedts  in  experience  is  rendered 
pofiible. 

3.  Analogies  of  Experience  ;  the  Principle  of  which 

is,  Experience  is  only  pofiible  by  means  of  a  necefiary  con¬ 
nexion  of  apprelienjions. 

Proof. — Apprehenfion  is  merely  empirical  confciouf¬ 
nefs  ;  and  indeed  contains,  as  fuch,  a  fynthefis,  which  is 
identical  with  connexion, *but  not  with  the  confcioufnefs 
of  a  necefiary  and  univerfal,  therefore  objedive,  connexion. 
Now  reprefentations  in  experience  only  fo  far  belong  to 
one  another,  as  their  connexion  cannot  be  perceived  d 
priori  and  prior  to  all  apprehenfion  ;  but,  fince  experience 
really  exifts,  the  reprefentations  in  experience  muft  be 
confidered  as  necefiarily  belonging  to  one  another.  But, 
as  the  fynthefis  of  apprehenfions  can  only  occur  in  Time, 
the  variety  in  experience  muft  be  either  perdurable,  orin 
all  time;  successive,  or  in  different  times ;  or  co-ex¬ 
istent,  or  in  the  fame  time.  There  muft  therefore  be 
principles  <1  priori,  by  which  fuch  an  objedtive  connexion 
of  apprehenfions,  that  is  to  fay,  experience,  is  pofiible. 
There  are  three  rules  for  its  pofiibility.  How  does  our 
experience  of  the  exiftence  of  objedts  arife  from  apprehen¬ 
fion  ?  This  queftion  we  fhall  immediately  anfwer,  and 
fhow  the  application  of  the  Categories  of  Relation.  If  a 
(tone  falls  from  the  roof,  the  reprefentation  of  this  is  firft 
mere  apprehenfion,  that  is,  merely  fibjedively  valid.  It 
is,  however,  objedively  valid,  that  is  experience  in  the 
judgment,  “The  (tone  fell  from  the  houfe.” 

Thefe  two  pofitions  indicate  the  application  of  the  Ca¬ 
tegories  of  Quantity  and  Quality  to  the  objedts  of  empiri¬ 
cal  intuition  immediately  in  the  fynthefis  of  the  homoge¬ 
neous,  as  w'ell  with  regard  to  the  Form  as  Matter  of  intu¬ 
ition.  They  are  called  mathematical,  becaufe  they  authorile 
the  application  of  the  mathematics  to  the  phenomena. 
That  which  now  concerns  the  Analogies  of  Experience 
does  not  relate  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon,  but  only  to  its  exiftence ;  confequently  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  objedts  in  time.  Thole  principles  were 
evident,  becaufe  they  immediately  fnowed,  in  the  fynthe- 
tica!  unity  of  intuition,  the  application  of  the  Categories. 
The  analogies  of  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well 
as  the  poftulates  of  experimental  reafoning,  will  indeed  be 
no  lefs  apodidtically  certain  ;  but,  as  exiftence  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  evident  in  the  fynthetical  unity  of  intuition, 
confequently  cannot  be  conftrudled,  they  will  want  evi¬ 
dence,  and  they  will  only  be  regulative  principles,  to  de¬ 
termine  exiftence  in  general,  but  not  confiitutive,  that  is, 
fuch  as  immediately  demonftrate  the  truth  of  intuition. 
In  the  Mathematics,  analogy, that  is,  proportion,  is  called 
the  equality  of  the  relation  of  two  quantities  in  which 
the  third  number  is  determined  when  tw’o  members  are 
given.  In  Philofophy,  however,  analogy  is  the  equality 
of  the  relation  of  two  quantities,  by  which  not  the  third 
member,  but  only  the  relation  to  this  third,  is  determined, 
when  two  members  are  given.  Of  this  nature  are  the 
analogies  of  experience,  fince  they  determine  no  particular 
objedt,  but  only  the  relation  of  fomething  given  to  that 
objedf. 
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Thefe  analogies  of  experience  will  therefore  determine 
the  cafes  of  application  of  the  three  Categories,  of  Sub¬ 
stance,  Cause,  and  Concurrence,  to  empirical  intu¬ 
ition,  as  the  preceding  did  the  application  of  Quantity 
and  Quality,  In  the  principles  themfelves,  we  have 
always  employed  the  Categories ;  and  now,  in  the  proof, 
we  fubftitute  for  them  the  Schemata;  confequently,  the 
Schemata,  and  not  the  Categories, (which  according  to  our 
deduction  is  impoflible,)  can  only  be  applied  to  intuition. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  thefe  principles  can  by  no  means 
concern  the  things  in  themfelves ,  but  only  the  phenomena . 

A.  Analogy  the  first,  or  Principle  of  the  Perdura- 
hility  of  Subftance :  “  In  all  changes  of  the  phenomena  the 
fubftance  remains,  and  its  quantity  in  nature  is  neither 
increafed  nor  diminifhed.” 

Proof.  —The  determination  of  the  exiftence  of  objedls 
is  that,  according  to  which  we  reprefent,  either  the  being, 
not-being,  or  co-exiftence,  of  objefts.  This  determination 
takes  place  in' time.  But  empty  time  is  nothing,  and  time 
can  only  be  reprefented  as  an  objedl  when  it  is  filled. 
Confequently  the  determination  of  the  exiftence  of  objefts 
in  empty  time  is  impoflible.  It  muft  therefore  be  con- 
fidered  as  filled  time,  if  the  change  or  co-exiftence  of  objects 
in  it  is  to  be  determined.  That  which  fills  time,  and 
upon  which  change  depends,  is  the  fubftance  in  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  As  this  fubftance  therefore  cannot  change  in 
its  exiftence,  its  quantum  in  nature  can  neither  be  in¬ 
creafed  nor  diminifhed. 

This  principle  determines  the  application  of  the  Cate¬ 
gory  Substance  to  empirical  intuition.  The  pofition, 
The  fubftance  lafls,  is  indeed  tautological ;  and  we  might 
fancy  that  it  is  here  given  as  analytical.  But  the  perdu¬ 
rability  of  a  reality  whole  properties  change  is  that  alone 
which  authorifes  the  application  of  the  conception  fub¬ 
ftance  to  the  empirical  intuition.  That  perdurability 
therefore  is  thefchema  of  fubftance,  is  here  pre-fuppofed  ; 
and  now  the  cafes  of  application  of  the fchema,  not  the 
category,  to  the  empirical  intuition,  can  be  determined, 
which  take  place  through  the  principle  of  perdurability 
of  fubftance.  This  afferts,  that  in  every  phenomenon 
there  is.  fomething  that  lafts,  which  forms  its  foundation  : 
a  pofition  that  never  can  be  proved  from  conceptions, 
becaufe  it  is  fynthetical.  But  its  poflibility  is  eafily  fhown 
by  a  tranfcendental  deduction,  as  it  only  requires  to  be 
fhown  that  the  determination  of  the  exiftence  of  an  objeft: 
is  poffible  under  the  pre-fuppofition  of  a  permanent  reali¬ 
ty,  as  this  is  valid  of  all  objefts  of  experience,  becaufe  it 
renders  experience  poffible. 

Let  us  admit  that  there  are  at  the  prefent  moment 
things  which  did  not  previoufly  exift,  or  things  that 
ceafe.to  be  vvhich  had  previoufly  exifted  ;  for  this  change 
tune  is  requifite,  as  well  as  for  the  permanency  of  things. 
To  conceive  that  this  can  take  place  in  empty  time,  is  im- 
poffible;  for  empty  time  is  nothing.  In  order  to  reprefent 
this  change  in  the  phenomena,  it  is  neceflary  to  conneft  it 
with  empirical  or  filled  time;  that  is,  with  fomething 
real,  by  means  of  which  time  itfelf  is  reprefented. 

-  wlpcli  can  only  be  confidered  as  predicate  in  the 

intuition,  is  the  accident.  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  per¬ 
manent  in  the  phenomenon  is  the  fubftance,  fo  is  the 
changeable  in  it  (the  different  ftates  of  its  exiftence)  that 
which  permits  the  application  of  the  conception  of  the 
accident ;  (of  that  which  can  only  be  confidered  as  the 
determination  of  another.)  The  exiftence  of  the  accident 
is  therefore  only  inherence;  and  that  of  the  fubftance,  on 
the  other  hand,  is Jubfiftence.  The  accidents  of  the  fub¬ 
ftance  arife  and  vanilh  ;  the  fubftance  itfelf  is  permanent, 
and  can  neither  arife  nor  vanifh.  That  which  merely 
arifes  and  vanifhes  does  not  alter  in  its  nature;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  permanent  alters  its  nature  as  it  acquires 
different  qualities. 

B.  Analogy  the  second,  or  Principle  of  Succeffwn 
according  to  the  l a  tv  of  Cavfality  ;  “  All  changes  take  place 
according  to  the  law  of  Connexion,  of  Caufe  and  Effect,” 
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Proof. — The  fynthefis  of  apprehenfions  is  always  fuc- 
ceffive,  and  we  can  only  become  confcious  through  the 
connexion  ofapprehenfions,  in  which  we  have  apprehended 
fomething  at  one  moment  whofe  oppofite  we  apprehend 
at  another;  but  the  apprehenfions  which  follow  a  certain 
order  in  my  confcioufnefs,  do  not  neceffarily  follow  the 
fame  order  in  that  of  every  one  elfe.  If  a  change  is 
pofited,  a  fubftance  in  two  different  ftates  immediately 
appears;  then  the  fucceffion  of  apprehenfions  for  every¬ 
one’s  confcioufnefs  is  determined.  This  objeftive  con¬ 
nexion  can  only  be  poffible  from  a  ground  d  priori,  by 
means  of  which  the  order  of  the  various  ftates  of  a  fub¬ 
ftance  is  determined,  and  without  which  the  fucceffion  of 
apprehenfions  would  be  a  mere  fubjeftive  play,  and  never 
conftitute  experience.  This  ground  it  priori  is  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Caufality,  according  to  which  each  new  date 
of  a  fubftance,  as  produced  by  a  caufe,  receives  its  deter 
minate  fituation  in  time. 

According  to  this  principle,  Change  is  that  in  the  intu¬ 
ition  upon  which  the  conception  of  caufe  has  its  appli¬ 
cation.  The  fucceffion  of  apprehenfions,  which  arifes 
from  change,  is  objectively  valid  for  every  one  ;  all  other 
fucceffion  is  only  valid  for  the  apprehending  fubjeft. 
Suppofe  I  fee  a  houfe,  the  apprehenfion  of  it  may  begin 
either  from  the  ground  and  end  at  the  roof,  or  begin  from 
the  roof  and  terminate  at  the  foundation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fucceffion  of  apprehenfions  is  determined  by  a 
change.  When  the  apprehenfion  of  a  clear  fky  is  followed 
by  that  of  a  cloudy  one,  this  fucceffion  holds  good  for 
every  body.  This  is  nothing  but  the  objective  validity 
by  means  of  which  the  connexion  of  the  variety  of  an  in¬ 
tuition  is  reprefented  as  neceflary,  and  which  is  identical 
with  the  reference  of  reprefentations  to  an  objeCt.  Now 
as  the  Categories  are  the  conceptions  by  means  of  which 
the  connexion  of  the  reprefentations  is  conceived  as  necef- 
fary,  we  muft  find  among  them  that  conception  by  which 
a  fucceffion  Is  confidered  as  determined,  and  as  holding 
good  for  every  one.  This  is  no  other  than  the  conception 
ofOaq/eand  Effe6t.  For,  when  the  fecond  ftate  of  a  fub¬ 
ftance  is  thought  under  the  conception  of  Effett,  there  is 
fomewhere  a  Caufe,  which  determines  its  place  in  fpace, 
and  makes  the  order  of  the  apprehenfions  neceflary. 
Without  this  application  of  the  conception  Caufe,  the 
fucceffion  of  apprehenfions  would  not  refer  to  any  objeft, 
becaufe  it  would  not  be  reprefented  as  neceflary  ;  and  we 
might  indeed  fay,  that  one  apprehenfion  follows  the  other, 
but  not  that  they  muft  neceflarily  follow  in  a  particular 
order. 

The  determinate  caufes  of  the  changes,  however,  are 
only  known  by  a  comparifon  of  changes  of  the  fame  kind 
with  phenomena  in  a  preceding  time  ;  therefore  only  ana¬ 
logically.  When  we  enquire  how  we  know  that  fire  burns 
wood  into  afhes,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  as,  whenever 
wood  has  been  put  into  the  fire,  allies  have  followed,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  neceffity  has  accidentally  attached  itfelf 
to  the  connexion  of  thefe  reprefentations,  which  is  confe- 
quently  a  merely-fubjeftive  neceffity  or  habit,  falfely  con¬ 
fidered  as  objective,  by  combining  it  with  the  neceflary 
connexion  of  Caufe  and  Effe£i.  For  we  cannot  juftify 
the  application  of  the  conception  Caufe  to  changes 
vvhich  we  arrive  at  merely  by  analogy.  It  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  we  certainly  arrive  by  analogy  at  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a  certain  determined  caufe  of  a  given  change, 
as  that  of  fire  being  the  caufe  of  allies  ;  and  that  in  confe- 
quence  we  often  err  in  our  conclufion.  The  prefent 
principle  does  not,  however,  maintain  that  we  know  it 
priori  the  definite  caufe  of  every  particular  change,  bu 
only  that  each  change  muft  have  its  caufe,  for  otherwife 
the  experience  of  a  change,  that  is,  the  connexion  of  two 
fucceflive  apprehenfions,  valid  for  every  one,  would  not 
be  poffible.  To  give  the  dignity  of  the  objective  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  connexion  of  apprehenfions,  they  muft  be 
connefted  by  a  Category. 

If  we  imagine  that  the  conception  Caufe  is  empirically 
obtained,  this  would  imply  that,  according  to  the  old 
3  F  notion, 
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notion,  Time  and  Space  are  of  empirical  origin.  Having 
then  previoufly  laid  the  conception  Caufe  in  experience, 
becaufe  otherwife  experience  would  not  be  poffible,  it  was 
certainly  eafy  for  us  to  find  it  there  again.  Befides,  we 
need  not  be  apprehenfive  that  the  univerfality  of  the  law 
of  Caufality,  “Whatever  happens  has  a  caufe,”  will  at  any 
time  be  ferioufly  confidered  as  a  fidtion,  and  not  objedtively 
valid:  for  this  pofition  forces  ilfelf  with  an  irrefiftible 
and  apodidtical  certainty  upon  the  mind;  and,  in  order 
to  become  confcious  of  its  neceflity,  we  need  but  compare 
it  with  a  pofition  whofe  univerfality  is  merely  grounded 
upon  analogy,  and  from  which  experience  has  not  yet 
fliown  us  an  exception  :  for  inftance,  All  men  are  mortal , 
whole  proof  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  Deduction ,  which 
is  always  neceffary,  becaufe  we  mult  make  it  a  maxim  to 
fhut  our  eyes  even  againft  the  immediate  certainty  with 
which  a  pofition  derived  from  conceptions  announces 
itfelf,  until  its  deduction  is  completed;  fince  many  po¬ 
liticos,  derived  from  mere  experience,  pretend  to  this 
character.  We  mifs  our  aim  when  we  attempt  to  derive 
the  law  of  Caufe  and  Effedt  from  the  development  of  con¬ 
ceptions.  Change  is  the  refult  of  two  (fates  of  a  fub- 
Ifance  ;  in  this  conception  the  mod  penetrating  expofition 
can  never  find  the  conception  of  Caufe.  The  pofition  is 
confequently  fynlhetic,  and  we  muff  proceed  in  quite 
another  manner  in  our  dedudtion.  We  apply  the  con¬ 
ception  of  CauJ'e  to  that  of  change,  not  becaufe  it  is  already 
found  in  it,  but  becaufe  only  by  the  reprefentation  of  a 
determinate  confequence  of  apprehenfions  is  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  change  poffible.  When  two  apprehenfions 
follow  one  the  other,  this  is  nothing  but  the  fucceffion  of 
two  reprefentations.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  to  this 
merely-fubjedtive  confequence  we  attribute  a  reference  to 
our  objedt  ?  The  dedudtion  of  the  Categories  has  plainly 
fhown,  that  they  give  the  determination  of  the  connexion 
of  our  reprefentations,  which  is  identical  with  an  objedt- 
ive  reference;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  this  connexion 
is  reprefented  as  neceffary.  If  two  apprehenfions  followed 
one  the  other,  without  this  objective  reference  furniffied 
by  the  Categories,  this  confequence  would  be  merely  a 
fubjedtive  play  ;  and  we  might  indeed  fay,  that  one  appre- 
lienfion  follows  the  other  in  a  fubjedt,  but  not  that  it  muff 
neceffarily  follow  it.  But,  fince  this  connexion  is  thought 
by  the  Categories,  it  thus  obtains  that  neceflity  which  does 
not  lie  in  the  apprehenfion,  and  by  which  what  precedes 
and  follows  is  determined  and  rendered  valid  for  every  one. 

When  we  underfland,  by  adtion,  the  relation  of  a 
fubjedt,  as  caufe  to  the  eff'eCt,  and  lay  in  the  conception  of 
this  fubjedt  that  of fubftance,  (the  permanent  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena,)  then  the  conclufion  is  very  eafy  from  the  adtion 
to  the  permanency  of  the  adting  fubjedt.  But  how’  (hall 
•we  juftify  it,  if  we  muff  remark  that  the  conclufion  does 
not  proceed  from  the  adlion,  (a  conception  in  which  the 
permanent  fubjedt  is  already  thought,)  but  from  the  effedt 
to  the  fubjedt  ?  From  what  has  already  preceded,  the  fo- 
lution  of  this  queflion  is  eafy;  for  all  effedts  pre-fuppofe 
a  permanent  caufe,  in  which  the  effedt  as  change  of  its  ftate 
can  alone  be  obferved.  But  now  the  caufality  of  a  Caufe  is 
itfelf  fomething  that  has  happened,  and  neceffarily  leads 
to  a  permanent  fubftratum  that  muff  form  its  foundation. 
This  j ultifies  the  application  of  the  conceptions  aClion, 
paver,  in  which  the  caufe  is  confidered  as  fubftance  to  the 
phenomena,  and  (hows  why  we  always  confider  adtion  as 
a  proof  of  the  fubftantiality  of  the  adting  fubjedt. 

The  arifing  and  vanifhing, according  to  the  firit  analogy, 
concerns  only  the  accidents,  the  fubftance  itfelf  only  un¬ 
dergoes  a  change.  The  arifing  and  vanifhing  of  the  fub- 
ftances  themfelves  as  effedts  of  an  intelligent  caufe  is  called 
creation,  which  cannot  be  admitted  as  regards  the  phe¬ 
nomena.  In  reference  to  the  things  in  themfelves,  we 
certainly  think  it  by  the  conception  of  dependence,  but 
are  unable  to  determine  it  any  further. 

To  penetrate  however  into  the  poffibility  of  change  fur- 
pafl'es  all  our  faculties.  Experience  only  makes  us  ac¬ 
quainted  w  ith  real  changes,  and  to  this  the  law  of  caufa- 


lity  forms  the  foundation,  From  the  comparifon  of  their 
data,  we  may  conclude  the  determinate  changes,  by  which 
we  know  that  they  are  effedts,  whofe  determinate  caufes 
we  cannot  know  A  priori. 

When  a  fubftance  pafles  over  from  oneftateto another, 
this  fecond  ftate  does  not  arife  all  at  once.  Between  the 
moment  of  the  firff  ftate  and  that  of  the  fecond  there  is  a 
time  in  which  the  tranfition  happened.  Upon  what  is  this 
fynthetical,  but  yet  A  priori,  pofition  grounded  ?  The 
new  ftate  of  the  fubftance  is  reprefented  by  fenfation  as  a 
Reality,  and  confequently  as  an  intenfive  quantity: 
therefore  it  is,  like  all  intenfive  quantities,  fucceffive,  and 
cannot  be  reprefented  all  at  once,  but  muff:  arife  through 
an  infinite  number  of  degrees. 

C.  Analogy  the  third;  or  Principle  of  co-exijlence 
according  to  the  law  of  Concurrence.  “'All  fubftances,  in 
fo  far  as  they  are  apprehended  as  fimultaneous,  are  in 
thorough  adlion  and  re-adtion.” 

Proof. — Apprehenfions  always  follow  one  another  in 
the  mind  ;  and  I  am  only  confcious  of  their  connexion, 
that  I  have  the  one  when  I  have  not  the  other.  Experience 
however  confifts  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  neceffary 
connexion  of  apprehenfions.  Now  in  order  that  the 
connexion  of  reprefentations  be  reprefented  as  neceffary, 
it  malt  be  determined  whether  they  can  follow  one 
another  in  any  order  at  pleafure,  or  whether  their  order 
is  determined  and  not  voluntary.  Each  of  thefe  objedtive 
and  univerfally-valid  connexions  is  only  poffible  by  means 
of  a  category.  Now,  as  the  Category  of  Caufality  reprefents 
the  order  of  apprehenfions  as  determined  in  one  way' 
only,  and  has  thereby  made  the  experience  of  change 
poffible;  fo  it  is  the  Category  of  AClioji  and  Re-aClion,  by 
which  the  voluntary  order  of  apprehenfions  is  reprefented 
as  determined,  and  by  which  the  experience  of  the  co-ex- 
ijlence  of  objects  is  poffible.  Two  objedts  are  in  aClion 
and  re-a€iion  when  each  contains  the  ground  of  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  other  in  itfelf,  whereby  they  mutually  de¬ 
termine  each  other’s  place  in  time,  and  are  confequently 
reprefented  as  co-exiflent.  In  this  manner  is  the  arbitrary 
order  of  apprehenfions  confidered  as  valid  for  every  body. 

The  co-exiftence  of  fubftances  in  fpace  is  therefore  the 
application  of  the  Category  of  AClion  and  Re-aCiion  to  em¬ 
pirical  intuition.  I  lock  at  the  moon,  and  then  I  turn 
my  eyes  to  the  earth.  As  thefe  apprehenfions  follow  one 
another  in  empirical  confcioufnefs,  I  enquire,  how  does 
it  happen  that  I  do  not  attribute  fucceffion  to  thefe  objedts? 
It  arifesfrom  this,  becaufe  the  apprehenfions  are  recipro¬ 
cally  related  to  one  another  as  ground  and  confequence, 
and  thus  one  apprehenfion  as  ground  makes  the  other 
poffible.  In  this  example  the  light  guides  my  eye  from 
one  planet  to  the  other,  and  vice  verfff.  Suppofe  thele 
objedls  were  feparated  by  a  completely  empty  fpace,  fo 
that  they  could  not  adt  upon  each  other,  then  I  might 
well  fay,  that  I  had  the  one  apprehenfion  when  I  had  net 
the  other,  but  not  that  the  objedls  co-exifl.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  perceive  objedls  as  co-exifting,  it  is  neceffary^ 
to  confider  them  as  reciprocally  influencing  one  another 
by  means  of  the  apprehending  fubjedf,  whereby  the  arbi¬ 
trary  order  of  apprehenfions  is  reprefented  as  objedtive 
and  univerfally  valid. 

Thefe  three  Analogies  determine  the  cafes  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Categories  of  Relation  to  empirical  intuition. 
Change  in  the  phenomena  is  only  under  the  pre-fuppo- 
fition  of  a  permanent  reality,  an  objedt  of  experience. 
Confequently  all  change  (being  and  not  being)  is  nothing 
but  change  of  the  fubftances.  Experience  of  change, 
however,  is  a  determined  confequence  of  the  apprehen¬ 
fion,  and  is  only  poffible  through  the  conception  of  Caufe. 
Laftly,  the  co-exiftence  of  objedts  in  fpace  is  only  an  objedt 
of  poffible  experience  when  they  are  confidered  in  aClion 
and  re-aClion  with  one  another.  Thefe  analogies  are  on 
that  account  principles  of  the  determination  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  objedts,  and  they  hold  good  refpedting  them,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  rules  for  applying  the  categories  to  empiri- 
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Cal  ihtuition.  If  by  nature  we  underhand  the  dynamical 
whole  of  objects,  or  the  aggregate  in  fo  far  as  they  are  de¬ 
termined  according  to  their  exiftence,  then  our  analogies 
are  thofe  laws  which  form  the  foundation  of  nature  a 
priori.  We  are  therefore  juftified  in  faying  that  it  is  the 
underftanding  itfelf  that  prefcribes  laws  to  nature,  namely, 
thefe  analogies,  which  are  rules  of  the  determination  of 
time. 

4.  Postulates  of  Empirical  Reasoning. 

t.  What  agrees  with  the  formal  conditions  of  expe¬ 
rience  (according  to  Intuition  and  Conception)  is poffible; 
that  is,  may  exilf. 

a.  Whatever  coheres  with  the  material  conditions  of 
experience  (fenfation)  is  aCtual;  that  is,  really  exifts. 

3.  That,  whofe  coherence  with  the  real  and  univerfal 
conditions  of  experience  is  determined,  exifts  nccejfarily ; 
that  is,  exifts  in  all  time. 

Illustration. — The  Categories  reprefent  the  connex¬ 
ion  of  reprefentations  as  neceffary  and  univerfally  valid 
for  every  one,  and  hereby  procure  that  which  is  called  the 
reference  of  reprefentations  to  an  objedt.  When  this  is 
determined  according  to  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Re¬ 
lation,  we  then  obtain  the  reprefentation  of  an  objedt. 
Allowing  that  the  conception  of  an  objedt  is  complete, 
we  may  ftill  afk  whether  this  objedt  is  poffible,  or  aCtual,  or 
neceffary.  This  laft  determination  by  no  means  adds  to 
the  conception  of  the  objedt,  but  only  exprefl'es  its  relation 
to  the  knowing  faculty.  On  this  account  the  principles 
which  determine  the  application  of  thofe  Categories  to 
empirical  intuition,  are  only  explanations  of  the  pure 
Categories  in  reference  to  empirical  thinking  in  general. 
In  Geometry,  thofe  pradtical  politions  are  called  poftulates 
which  neitherrequire  nor  are  fufceptibleof  demonftration, 
becaufe  the  fynthefis  which  they  require,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  objedt,  is  the  fame  that  already  precedes  in  the 
reprefentation  of  the  objedt.  The  pofttion, To  draw  a 
ftraight  line,”  is  a  poftulate,  becaufe  the  reprefentation  of 
a  ftraight  line  is  produced  by  precifely  the  fame  fynthefis 
which  it  poftulates.  Now  the  principles  of  Modality  are 
of  this  kind.  For,  to  conlider  any  thing  as  conformable 
to  the  conditions  of  intuition  and  of  the  Categories  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame  as  to  think  it  by  the  conception  of  pofflbility. 
The  fame  thing  occurs  with  refpedt  to  the  two  laft  poftu¬ 
lates.  In  this  manner  the  cafes  of  application  of  thefe 
Categories  are  determined  without  its  being  either  pof- 
fible  or  neceffary  to  prove  the  rules  of  thefe  determina¬ 
tions.  Thefe  pofitions  are  therefore  not  objectively  fyn- 
thetic,  becaufe  their  predicates  already  lie  in  the  fubjedls, 
fo  far  as  the  given,  and.  puffibte  ..objeCi  is  already  confulered 
under  the  poffible,  adtuaf,  and  neceffary.  They  are  only 
fubjeClively  J’ynth&tio,  in  fo  far  as  I  pafs  over  from  the 
univerfal  conception  of  .an  objedt  (the  objedtive  unity)  to 
the  determining  of  the  given  and  conceived. 

By  the  Categories  of  Modality  the  connexion  of  the  va¬ 
riety  of  a  fenfible  intuition  in  reference  to  a  knowing  fa¬ 
culty  is  reprefented  as  neceffary.  In  fo  faras  this  fenfible 
intuition  is  not  yet  determined  as  an  empirical  intuition, 
thefe  Categories  are  nothing-but  logical  functions  of  j  udg- 
ment.  The  Category  of  Pofflbility,  in  its  original  mean¬ 
ing,  only  exprefl'es  that  what  does  not  contradidl  itfelf  is 
logically  poflible,  confequently  that  it  agrees  with  the 
conditions  of  thinking  in  general.  But  the  cafe  is  very 
different  with  objective  pofflbility ,  which  our  poftulate  ex- 
preffes.  As  an  objedt  mull  be  given  to  us  in  Time  and 
Space,  and  as  the  Categories  view  its  variety  in  aconnedted 
manner  in  the  conception,  of  an  objedt  that  is  only  ob- 
jedtively  poflible  which  exadtly  agrees  with  thefe  condi¬ 
tions  of  Empirical  Reajoning.  If  I  think  of  a  right-lined 
figure  enclofed  by  two  fides.this  is  by  all  means  a  poflible 
thought,  becaufe  the  partial  reprefentations  of  it  do  not 
deftroy  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  no  objedt  of 
intuition  can  correfpond  to  it;  and  the  conception  has 
therefore  indeed  the  logical  pofflbility  required  for  a 
thought,  but  no  objective  pofiibility. 


We  therefore  maintain  that  the  objedtive  poflibility  of 
conceptions  ti  priori  is  confined  to  poflible  experience. 
With  regard  to  the  conceptions  of  geometry,  it  is  indeed 
true  that  objedts  are  given  to  them  d priori  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
they  may  be  conftrudted.  With  refpedt,  however,  to  their 
objedtive  poflibility,  this  is  not  fufticient,  as  they  would 
ftill  only  be  fubjedtive  determinations  of  the  mind,  con¬ 
fequently  nothing  but  chimeras.  Objedtive  poflibility  is 
attributed  to  them  becaufe  the  fynthefis  by  which  thefe 
pure  objedts  are  produced  is  the  fame  which  produces 
the  intuition  of  the  empirical  objedt  that  fills  the  fpace. 
In  experience  alone  we  are  to  look  for  the  objedtive  reality 
of  reprefentations,  or  that  determination  of  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  their  connexion  is  conceived  as  univerfally 
valid  and  neceffary.  Becaufe  I  can  draw  a  curved  line  in 
thought,  this  mult  not  be  taken  for  the  objedtive  poflibi¬ 
lity  of  the  conception,  which  is  attributed  to  it  by  the 
confcioufnefs  that  this  pure  intuition  is  applicable  to 
every  empirical  one.  This  mental  determination  is  not 
then  merely  arbitrary,  and  thus  becomes  objedtively  pof¬ 
fible. 

The  fame  thing  holds  good  of  the  Categories.  I  can 
indeed  reprefent  fomething  to  myfelf  that  lads,  and 
whofe  ftate  changes;  bur,  from  the  poflibility  of  this 
thought,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  objedts  muft  be  met 
with  that  correfpond  to  it.  This  objedtive  poflibility, 
however,  is  cleared  up  in  the  knowledge  that  this  con¬ 
ception  of  the  connexion  of  apprehenfions  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  neceffary  unity  of  confcioufnefs.  Juft 
fo  we  may  reprefent  to  ourfelves,  without  contradidtion, 
fomething  that  is  fo  qualified,  that,  when  it  is  pofited, 
fomething  elfe  always  follows;  or  we  may  think  a  number 
of  things  To  qualified  as  mutually  to  influence  one  another. 
Thefe  determinations  of  the  mind  are,  however,  merely 
arbitrary.  They  receive  objedtive  poflibility  only  by 
rendering  poflible  the  reprefentation  of  a  necefiary  con¬ 
nexion  of  apprehenfions, and  thus  make  experience  poflible. 

As  to  thofe  conceptions,  whofe  objedtive  poflibility 
does  not  reft  upon  the  tranfcendental  ground  of  the  pof¬ 
flbility  of  experience,  they  can  only  be  known  by  means 
of  experience  itfelf.  When  we  conceive  the  materials 
furnifhed  by  apprehenfion  as  having  other  modes  of  con¬ 
nexion  than  thofe  which  experience  exhibits  to  us,  they 
become  mere  fidtions,  for  whofe  objedtive  poflibility  we 
have  no  proof.  For  inftance,  a  fubllance  prefent  in  (pace 
without  filling  it;  or  a  faculty  to  anticipate  the  future; 
or  a  power  to  Hand  in  immediate  communication  of 
thought  with  other  men,  however  diftant.  Thefe  con¬ 
ceptions  are  completely  deftitute  of  objedtive  poflibility  ; 
for  experience  furnifhes  no  examples  of  fuch,  nor  can 
they  be  explained  according  to  any  of  its  known  laws. 
As  fenfation  is  that  by  which  alone  the  reality  of  objedts 
can  be  reprefented,  we  are  reftridted  from  inventing  new 
realities.  Even  our  fidtions  muft  appear  to  conform  to 
thefe  laws  in  order  to  be  imagined  poflible. 

Reality  merely  implies  that  fomething  is,  but  by  no 
means  that  it  is  objedtively  real;  it  is  merely  the  adt  of 
the  underftanding,  by  which  fomething  is  pofited  in  re¬ 
ference  to  a  fenfible  intuition.  But  that  is  objedtively  real 
whofe  objedtive  reality  is  given  in  the  fenfation  itfelf. 

The  reprefentation  of  a  thing  may  be  perfedtly  deter¬ 
mined  without  its  exiftence  being  included  in  its  deter¬ 
minations.  In  order  to  think  it  real,  apprehenfion  is  re- 
quifite;  and  confequently  fenfation,  and  thefe  may  en¬ 
tirely  precede  the  conception  of  a  thing.  But,  if  the  con¬ 
ception  precedes  the  apprehenfion,  this  in  a  great  meafure 
proves  the  objedtive  poflibility  of  the  thing.  It  is  not 
always  neceffary  that  immediate  fenfation  fhould  afl'ure  us 
of  the  exiftence  of  objedts ;  they  muft,  however,  at  leaft 
Hand  in  relation  to  given  fenfations.  We  conclude  the 
exiftence  of  a  magnetic  matter  penetratingall  bodies,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  apprehend  it.  But  apprehenfion,  though 
not  that  of  the  objedt  itfelf,  yet  of  the  effedt,  namely,  of 
the  attradtion  of  iron-filings,  muft  lead  us  to  the  pre-fup- 
pofition  of  the  exiftence  of  this  matter. 
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Now  Idealism  overthrows  the  conclufion  that  fenfa- 
tion  proves  the  exiitence  of  objedts,  which  we  maintain 
are  reprefented  by  means  of  fenfation  as  real.  This  then 
is  the  proper  place  for  its  refutation. 

Idealil'm  is  either  the  dogmatical  of  Berkeley,  which 
completely  denies  the  exiftence  of  external  objedts,  or  the 
problematical  of  Defcartes,  which  reprefents  it  as  doubtful. 
Both  of  thefe  great  men  held  the  /  am  as  undoubtedly 
certain.  They  may  be  immediately  refuted,  by  fhowing 
that  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  exiftence  is  only  poffible 
under  the  prefuppolition  of  the  exiftence  of  external 
things. 

Theorem.  The  empirical  determination  of  the  confciouf¬ 
nefs  of  our  own  exiftence,  proves  the  exiftence  of  objects  in 
fpace,  external  to  us. 

Proof.  I  am  confcious  of  my  exiftence  as  determined 
in  time.  This  determination  of  it  arifes  hereby,  that  I 
confider  my  own  exiftence  in  connexion  with  that  of  other 
objects  reprefented  by  myfelf.  The  queftion  now  occurs, 
whether  thefe  latter  are  merely  imaginary,  or  real  objedts 
in  fpace  external  to  me.  If  they  were  the  former,  then 
would  the  external  objects  be  nothingbut  reprefentations. 
All  determinations  of  time,  however,  prefuppofe  a  perma¬ 
nent  fubftratum.  If  now  this  is  not  contained  in  the 
reprefented  external  objects,  then  the  reprefentations 
themfelves  mu  ft  contain  this  permanent.  But  all  our 
reprefentations  are  changeable,  and  the  determination  of 
them  in  time  is  included  in  the  determination  of  my  own 
exiftence.  Confequently  the  external  objects  are  not 
merely  reprefentations,  but  really-exifting  external  things, 
that  contain  the  permanent  fubftratum  in  themfelves,  by 
means  of  which  I  am  convinced  of  my  own  exiftence  in 
time. 

The  proof  begins  from  a  faff,  namely,  the  confcioufnefs 
of  my  own  exiftence  in  time.  This  is  not  identical  with 
the  pure  I  am.  For  I  am  or  1  think  is  nothing  but  trans¬ 
cendental  confcioufnefs,  the  confcioufnefs  of  my  connedt- 
ing  faculty,  whereby  I  am  convinced  of  the  lynthefis  of 
reprefentations  themfelves,  and  bring  different  reprefenta¬ 
tions  to  a  unity  of  confcioufnefs.  But  the  I  am,  whereby 
I  determine  my  exiftence  in  time,  requires  external  objedts, 
with  whofe  exiftence  my  own  ftands  in  connexion.  I 
determine  myfelf  in  time,  fince  I  confider  myfelf  as  exifting 
at  a  time  in  which  certain  changes  took  place  in  the 
world  ;  I  determine  my  exiftence  by  the  courfe  of  the 
things  in  the  world,  See.  Now  I  afk,  Are  thefe  changes, 
namely,  t he  ordinary  courfe  of  the  things  in  the  world, 
merely  imaginary,  or  are  they  really  exifting  objedts?  All 
determinations  of  time  take  place  from  a  change  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  permanent,  which  itfelf  undergoes  a  change. 
From  my  own  reprefentations  I  can  by  no  means  determine 
my  exiftence  in  time;  for  thefe  belong  altogether  to  myfelf, 
whofe  exiftence  I  alfo  determine  in  myfelf.  Confequently 
the  reprefented  objects  are  not  mere  reprefentations,  but 
really  exifting  things  external  to  me,  in  which  is  the  per¬ 
manent  fubftratum  by  which  I  determine  my  exiftence  in 
time.  We  muft  however  remark,  that  we  cannot  con¬ 
clude,  from  the  mere  change  of  reprefentations,  the  exift- 
er.ee  of  objects  in  fpace  correfponding  with  them.  For  it 
is  indeed  clear,  that,  as  the  reprefentations  change,  fome- 
thing  permanent  muft  lie  at  the  bottom  ;  but  the  queftion 
concerning  it  is  always  independent  of  that,  whether 
thefe  reprefentations  are  merely  imaginary,  or  whether 
exifting  objedts  correfpond  to  them.  The  empirical  con- 
feionfnefs  of  my  exiftence  in  time,  which  includes  alfo  the 
exiftence  of  my  reprefentations  in  time,  render  the  latter 
prefuppolition  neceffary.  But,  as  to  the  diftindtion  of 
imaginary  from  real  things,  in  particular  cafes,  we  muft 
have  particular  rules  for  each  fingle  cafe. 

Idealifm  a  flumes,  that  internal  experience  is  immedi¬ 
ately  certain;  and  that  we  thence  conclude  external  ob¬ 
jects;  this  is  however  unfatisfadtory,  becaufe  the  effedts 
that  we  aferibe  to  external  things,  reprefentations,  may 
perhaps  have  their  caufe  in  ourfelves.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  Ihown  by  our  Theorem,  that  not  internal  but  exter¬ 


nal  experience  is  immediately  certain,  and  that  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  our  own  exiftence  is  only  poffible  from  expe¬ 
rience.  If  an  intuition  were  to  form  the  foundation  of 
the  pure  confcioufnefs  I  am,  then  it  would  not  be  necef¬ 
fary  for  the  determination  of  my  exiftence  in  time  to  con¬ 
fider  it  in  connexion  with  the  exiftence  of  external  objects; 
but  I  ffioiild  determine  my  exiftence  immediately  by  this 
internal  intuition.  But,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  repre- 
fentation  I  am  is  entirely  empty,  and  has  no  meaning  ex¬ 
cept  from  reprefented  objedts ;  Internal  Experience,  that 
is,  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  exiftence,  is  not  poffible  but 
by  External  Experience. 

The  third  Poftulate  relates  to  objective  neceffity.  It 
does  not  therefore  imply  neceffity  in  thought  merely,  but 
in  exiftence.  Now  there  is  no  exiftence  that  can  be  abfo- 
lutely  known  a  priori,  except  the  exiftence  of  effedts,  the 
caufes  of  which  have  previoufly  exifted.  One  exiftence 
therefore  may  indeed  be  known  to  be  neceffary,  in  fo  far 
as  it  is  related  to  another,  but  not  by  itfelf  alone;  confe¬ 
quently,  there  is  no  individual  fubftance  whofe  exiftence 
is  abfolutely  neceffary.  It  is  only  to  effedts  as  related  to 
their  caufes,  that  this  neceffity  can  be  aferibed. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Syftem  of  Principles. 

The  deduction  of  the  Categories  has  (liown,  that  thefe 
pure  conceptions  reprefent  the  connexion  of  the  variety  of 
an  intuition  in  a  certain  manner  as  neceffary,  and  thereby 
produce  the  reprefentation  of  an  objedt.  Now,  as  thefe 
conceptions  a  priori  refer  to  objects,  the  underftanding  muft 
contain,  briides  them,  the  rules  of  the  application  to  em¬ 
pirical  objects,  which  are  the  principles  juft  treated  of. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  thefe  conceptions  are  fuch 
that  we  cannot  affure  ourfelves  of  their  objediive  reality, 
without  confidering  them  in  reference  to  intuition.  For 
in  that  cafe  the  judgment  has  no  rules  of  application  ; 
and  we  cannot  at  all  know  whether  the  conceptions  really 
refer  to  objedts  or  not.  That  there  fliould  be  an  objedt 
whofe  parts  are  homogeneous,  that  is,  have  quantity  ; 
that,  notwithftanding  thefe  parts  are  perceived  by  a 
fuccelfive  fynthefis,  yet  that  they  a  rile  ali  at  once;  that  it 
fliould  be  (omething  that  can  exift  merely  as  fubjedt,  but 
never  as  the  determination  of  other  things ;  that  it  (hould 
be  fo  qualified  ;  that,  when  it  exifts,  fomething  elfe  muft 
therefore  neceffarily  exift;  and  that  a  multitude  of  fuch 
objedts  (hould  mutually  influence  One  another;  laftly, 
that  we  can  think  of  thele  objedts  as  poffible,  exifting,  of 
neceflary;- — all  thefe  rules  muft  appear  to  us  as  fo  many 
arbitrary  determinations,  that  we  could  with  no  propriety 
aferibe  to  objedts,  were  it  not  that  they  are  the  very  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Underftanding,  the  Categories, 
to  empirical  intuition. 

Thefe  principles  are  altogether  fynthetical,  and  can 
only  be  proved  in  reference  to  poffible  experience  ;  that 
is,  only  fofaras-objedtscan  be  reprefented  in  the  intuition. 
If  now  we  abftradt  from  the  intuition,  it  is  quite  impoffible 
to  comprehend  this  fynthefis.  We  can  then  ftill  unite 
thefe  pure  conceptions  of  underftanding  with  each  other; 
but,  as  the  neceffary  unity  of  intuition  is  no  further 
underftood,  it  muft  be  quite  arbitrary,  and  cannot  be 
proved.  If  they  are  not  proved  from  the  principle  of 
poffible  experience,  they  muft  be  confidered  as  analytical; 
and  we  can  only  look  for  their  proof  in  the  development 
of  conceptions.  We  ufually  perfuade  ourfelves  in  this 
fearch,  that  the  predicate  is  already  to  be  found  in  the 
fubjedt.  The  pofition  of  Caufality  furniflies  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  this.  It  is  thus  exprelfed;  ‘‘Every  contingent 
exifting  thing  muft  have  a  caufe;’'  underftanding  by 
contingent,  that  which  comprifes  in  it,  not  the  Categories 
of  Modality,  (as  fomething  whofe  non-exiftence  may 
be  thought,)  but  thofe  of  Relation,  (as  fomething  that 
can  only  exift  as  a  confequence  of  fomething  elfe.)  We 
then  have  the  identical  pofition  :  That  which  can  only 
exift  as  a  confequence  muft  have  a  caufe.  Contingent  is 
that,  which  may  or  may  not  be  in  a  certain  time.  This 
conception  of  contingency  is  not  identical  with  that  of 
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change.  Becaufe  one  ftate  of  a  thing  in  one  time  follows 
another  in  a  preceding  time,  this  does  not  prove  the  con- 
tingency  of  the  latter}  that  is  to  fay,  that,  at  the  time  the 
tirit  ftate  of  the  thing  exifted,  the  fecond  might  have 
exifted.  It  therefore  follows,  that,  though  the  conclulion 
from  any  contingent  exiftence  to  aground  is  quite  correct, 
this  identical  pofition  does  not  prove  the  univerfal  pofi- 
tion  of  Caufality,  that  every  change  has  a  caufc. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  order  to  think  an  objedl 
by  the  Categories,  we  not  only  require  intuitions,  but 
external  intuitions.  In  order  to  think  anything  as  perma¬ 
nent  in  the  intuition,  we  require  an  intuition  in  Space 
(matter),  which  takes  place  becaufe  fpace  itfelf  is  repre- 
iented  as  permanent,  and  time  fucceftive.  In  order  to 
reprefent  change  itfelf,  we  always  think  of  a  change  in 
fpace.  This  holds  good  even  of  the  changes  in  the  mind. 
For  we  conceive  them  by  reprefenting  time  as  a  line,  and 
thefe  changes  as  drawn  fucceflively  on  that  line}  the 
ground  of  which  is,  that  all  change  requires  fomething 
permanent  in  the  intuition.  In  internal  fenfe,  however, 
no  permanent  intuition  is  to  be  met  with.  In  the  fame 
manner  it  is  only  poffible  to  reprefent  the  objedlive 
reality  of  the  Category  Aclion  and  Re-aftion  by  means  of 
fubftances  in  fpace;  for  it  is  the  contaCt  which  reprefents 
this  mutual  influence.  In  order  to  reprefent  anything 
as  poflefling  extenjive  quantity,  we  always  require  Space; 
for  Time  itfelf  can  be  reprefented  as  a  quantity  only 
figuratively  by  the  emblem  of  a  line.  Intenfive  quantity, 
Reality,  can  only  be  thought  as  connedled  with  an  adlion 
in  fpace.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  in  order  to  reprefent 
anything  as  poflible,  adtual,  or  neceflary,  we  mult  always 
have  external  intuitions  prelent  to  us. 

By  thefe  confiderations  we  refute  Idealifm,  which 
maintained  the  fufficiency  of  internal  experience,  but  held 
external  experience  to  be  merely  imaginary.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fa  ft  is,  that  we  always  require  external  intui¬ 
tions  in  order  to  aflure  ourfelves  of  the  objective  reality 
even  of  the  Categories  by  which  experience  is  rendered 
poflible;  hence  it  follows,  that  internal  experience  would 
not  be  at  all  poflible,  were  it  not  for  external  experience. 

Now  thefe  principles  agree  with  the  four  formularies  : 
In  mundo  non  datur  faltus, — non  datin'  hiatus, — non  datur 
caj'us  purus, — non  datur  fatum.  According  to  the  firlt, 
there  is  no  intuition  which  is  abfolutely  limited,  fo  as  not 
to  admit  of  further  extenfion  ;  that  is,  all  intuitions  are 
exlcnfive  quantities.  The  fecond  ftates,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  vacuum;  that  is,  no  empty  time  or  empty 
fpace  can  be  apprehended,  and  be  the  objedl  of  experience  ; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  every  empirical  intuition 
is  reprefented  as  fomething  real.  The  pofition,  “  Nothing 
happens  by  chance,”  is  identical  with  this,  that  “  Every 
event  has  a  caufe.”  Laftly,  the  fourth  formulary  exprefles 
that  every  necelllty  in  the  world  is  an  intelligible  and  not 
a  blind  neceflity,  and  is  identical  with  the  pofition,  that 
thofe  effedls  only  can  be  thought  as  neceflary,  the  caules 
of  which  actually  exift. 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Ground  of  the  Divifion  of  Objects  into 
Phenomena  and  Noumena. 

Having  already  confidered  the  conditions  which  render 
experience  poflible,  it  muft  be  evident  that  our  knowledge 
is  limited  to  thofe  conditions,  and  that  we  can  never 
attain  to  a  knowledge  of  objedls  unlefs  they  can  be 
intuited. 

The  principles  of  pure  underftanding  are  fo  many  rules, 
to  fubfumpt  the  empirical  intuition  under  the  fchemata 
®f  the  Categories.  The  Categories  furnifh  the  neceflary 
unity  of  intuition,  and  thereby  produce  that  in  it,  which 
is  called  objedlive  reference.  But  the  objedlive  reality  of 
this  reference  itfelf  to  empirical  intuition,  whereby  objedls 
of  experience  are  generated,  is  not  immediately  perceived. 
As  the  mode  of  adlion  of  the  Underftanding  confifts  en¬ 
tirely  in  connexion,  of  which  the  form  of  internal  JenJe  is 
the  foundation  ;  it  is  poflible  therefore  that  the  under¬ 
ftanding,  as  tranlcendentalimagination,  may  think  ft priori 
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a  fynthetical  unity  of  confcioufnefs  according  to  the 
Categories,  in  reference  merely  to  this  form  of  internal 
fenfe.  In  this  manner  the  Categories  become  the  fchemata 
of  the  pure  Underftanding,  under  which  every  empirical 
intuition  muft  (land,  in  order  to  bean  objedl  of  experience; 
and  tranfcendental  Judgment  determines  the  application, 
of  thefe  principles  to  empirical  intuition.  The  refult  of 
this  whole  inveftigation  is,  therefore,  that  thefe  principles, 
as  well  as  the  Categories  themfelves,  may  well  refer  to 
objedls  of  experience,  fince  they  render  experience  itfelf 
poflible. 

The  tranfcendental  ufe  of  a  conception,  is  its  reference 
to  the  things  in  themfelves.  The  empirical,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  its  reference  merely  to  the  phenomena;  that  is, 
to  the  objedls  of  experience.  Now  our  inveftigation  muft 
convince  every  one,  that  of  the  principles  of  underftand¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  all  its  conceptions,  we  are  only  capable  of 
an  empirical  ufe.  A  conception,  independent  of  its  re¬ 
ference  to  an  objedl,  is  empty.  The  objedl  of  a  concep¬ 
tion  can  only  be  given  by  an  intuition.  If  this  is  a  pure 
intuition,  it  merely  fhows  the  poflibility  of  receiving  a 
conception  in  a  pure  intuition,  but  not  its  objedtive 
validity  ;  that  is,  that  the  given  matter  of  which  it  confifts 
is  connedled  into  an  objedl  valid  for  every  one.  That 
fpace  has  three  dimeniions,  or  that  between  two  points, 
only  one  ftraight  line  is  poflible,  is  indeed  d  priori,  and 
certain  prior  to  all  empirical  intuition.  But  this,  as  a 
neceflary  connexion,  is  however  not  identical  with  the 
objedlive  reference.  The  former  implies  that  the  repre- 
fentation  of  fpace  is  a  pure  intuition  ;  the  latter,  that  fpace 
is  the  condition  of  real  intuition,  in  which  it  muft  be 
given.  The  objedlive  reality  of  all  the  pofitions  of  pure 
Mathematics,  confifts  not  in  their  being  certain  h  priori, 
but  in  their  being  capable  of  illuftration  by  means  of  the 
phenomena  ;  without  this,  however  true  they  might  be, 
they  would  be  a  mere  play  of  the  imagination. 

The  fame  thing  occurs  with  refpedl  to  the  Categories. 
We  cannot  know  a  priori  that  they  apply  to  objedls,  nor 
is  there  any  meaning  in  their  application  to  objedls,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  conditions  of  fenfe,  by  which  alone 
objedls  can  be  given  to  them.  In  conceiving  any  thing 
as  a  Quantity,  I  am  obliged  to  meafure  it  by  a  fmaller 
quantity.  This  fucceftive  fynthefis  is  founded  upon  the 
reprefentation  of  time.  So  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive 
any  thing  as  a  reality,  without  reprefenting  it  as  a  filled  time. 
Again,  I  can  indeed  conceive  fomething  which  may  have 
properties;  but  this  would  be  ufelefs  if  I  could  not  re¬ 
prefent  it  to  myfelf  as  permanent,  and  its  ftate  as  changeable, 
which  implies  time.  If  I  abftradt  Time  from  the  relation 
of  Caufe  and  Effeft,  there  would  remain  nothing  but  the 
empty  logical  pofition  of  ground  and  confequence,  by 
which  however  no  objedl  could  be  thought.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  caufe,  and  that  of  lubftance,  can  explain  no¬ 
thing  real,  without  a  reference  to  time,  which  itands  in 
the  fame  relation  alfo  to  Adion  and  Re-a£lion,  and  to  the 
Categories  of  Modality.  The  application  of  the  Catego¬ 
ries  to  an  objedl  is  only  poflible  in  this  way.  They  can 
never  therefore  be  of  a  tranfcendental,  but  only  of  an 
empirical,  ufe. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Categories  arife  from  a 
fource  different  from  that  of  Senfe ;  but  we  muft  not,  on 
this  account,  be  induced  to  extend  their  objedlive  validity 
beyond  fenfible  objedls,  to  which  alone  they  are  appli¬ 
cable. 

When  we  think  of  objedls  merely  as  fenfible  intuitions, 
phenomena;  it  feems  neceflary  to  diltinguifli  them  from 
fomething  that  is  more  than  mere  intuition,  noumenon. 
Now  as  the  Underftanding  has  no  higherconceptions  than 
the  Categories,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  we  can  get  at 
the  objedls  in  themfelves  by  means  of  thefe  pure  concep¬ 
tions.  The  illufion  which  leads  us  into  this  tranfcenden¬ 
tal  ufe  of  the  Categories,  rells  upon  this,  that  we  miftake 
the  notion  of  a  merely-conceivable  being,  a  fomething  of 
which  we  can  have  no  intuition,  for  an  exifting  thing. 

If  under  noumenon  we  underftand  a  thing  that  is  no 
3  G  objedl 
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objeft  of  fenfible  intuition,  this  is  a  notimeuon  merely  in 
a  negative  fenfe ;  but,  if  we  underftand  by  it  a fuperfenfible 
and  yet  exilting  object,  this  is  a  noumenon  in  a  pojitive 
JenJe. 

It  is  quite  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  our  Knowing 
Faculty,  to  form  toourfelves  a  reprefentation  of  fomething 
as  not  intuitive,  and  which  yet  forms  the  foundation  of 
an  intuited  objeft.  We,  however,  are  fenfible,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  fuch  an  intellectual  object  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  Categories,  becaufe  its  objective  validity 
mu  ft  depend  on  intuition,  and  indeed  on  the  fchemat  a, 
which  mult  reprefent  the  variety  by  means  of  a  neceflary 
unity  in  time.  In  order  to  be  able  to  apply  the  Categories 
to  the  noumenon,  we  mult  poffefs  an  intelleBual  intuition, 
which  would  reprefent  them  as  noumena  in  a  pofitive 
fenfe.  An  underftanding  which  intuits  the  objefts  them- 
felves  by  means  of  the  Categories,  which  does  not  require 
the  variety  to  be  previoufly  given,  would  intuit  of  itfelf, 
that  is,  create.  Such  ah  underftanding  we  may  form  an  idea 
of,  but  can  by  no  means  perceive  its  real  pofiibility. 
Human  Underltanding  is  merely  difcurfive;  that  is  to  fay, 
it  can  know  nothing  but  by  means  of  the  application  of 
the  Categories  to  fenfible  intuition.  Sense  furnifhes  us 
with  intuitions;  Understanding  produces  conceptions. 
It  is  only  by  the  union  of  both  faculties,  that  knowledge 
arifes,  that  is  the  objective  reference  of  our  reprefentations. 
As  the  Categories  reprefent  the  neceffary  and  univerfally- 
valid  unity  of  confcioufnefs  by  means  of  a  given  general 
variety,  the  Categories  extend  themfelves  in  this  manner 
farther  than  the  lenlible  intuition,  fince  they  are  univer- 
l'al  and  neceflary.  In  this  pure  fenfe  they  are,  however, 
only  forms  of  thought,  and  reprefent  no  objeft,  fince  the 
connexion  of  a  pofiible  variety  is  quite  arbitrarily  thought 
by  them,  which  is  only  really  poflible  by  means  of  empiri¬ 
cal  intuitions. 

The  conceptions  of  a  noumenon  in  a  negative  fenfe  is 
therefore  not  only  allowable,  but  neceflary,  as  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  limitation  to  warn  us  that  fenfible  intuition  does 
not  extend  to  the  things  in  themfelves.  But,  as  we  have 
no  right  to  fay  that  fenfible  intuition  is  the  only  pofiible 
intuition,  this  conception  remains  problematical.  The 
real  pofiibility  of  the  noumena  cannot  be  known,  as  we 
can  have  no  intuition  of  them. 

Appendix. — Of  the  Amphiboly  of  the  ref.eB.ive  Conceptions 

which  occafion  the  Empirical  ufe  of  Underftanding  to  be 

mif  alien  for  the  TranJ'cendental. 

When  we  attend  to  the  ground  of  connexion  of  the 
reprefentations  in  a  judgment,  we  may  be  faid  to  invefti- 
gate  it.  A  previous  inveftigation,  however,  may  be  made 
into  the  knowing  or  connefting  faculty  itlelf.  We 
may,  for  inftance,  enquire  whether  inclination  or  habit 
do  not  in  fome  hidden  manner  miflead  our.judgment,  or 
whether  the  underftanding  judges  freely.  This  is  a 
logical  refledf  ion  ;  the  reflection  is  tranfcendcntal ,  however, 
when  we  inveftigate  the  knowing  faculty  in  a  tranfeenden- 
tal  point  of  view  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  afeertain  whether  the 
underftanding  can  conceive  objedfs  without  a  reference 
to  fenfible  intuition,  or  whether  it  can  think  them  only  by 
means  of  this  reference. 

All  connexion  of  reprefentations  in  an  objeftive  judg¬ 
ment  takes  place  according  to  the  Categories,  wliofe 
Table  completely  exhibits  all  the  kinds  of  univerfally- 
valid  connexion.  This  refts  on  comparifon,  which  muft 
precede  the  judgment.  We  may  therefore  enquire  whe¬ 
ther  our  reprefentations  are  the  fame  or  different ;  hence 
arife  all  Particular  Judgments.  Whether  they  agree  or 
difagree  :  the  former  produce  Affirmative  the  latter 
Negative  Judgments.  Whether  they  areinternalor  external; 
hence  Categorical  and  Hypothetical  Judgments.  Laltly, 
whether  they  are  material  or  formal ;  hence  Problematical 
and  Affertorical  Judgments. 

i.  Identity  and  Diverfity. — When  an  objeft  is  formed 
merely  by  the  Underftanding,  and  is  thought  by  the  Ca¬ 
tegories  of  Quantity  and  Quality,  without  being  given  in 


a  fenfible  intuition  ;  the  repetition  of  it  does  not  produce 
many  things,  but  only  one  and  the  fame.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  phenomenon  occurring  at  different 
places  at  the  fame  time,  then  it  would  not  be  one  thing, 
but  different  things  having  quantity  and  quality.  Thus 
two  drops  of  water  may  be  of  equal  fize  and  completely 
homogeneous,  yet  they  are  neverthelefs  numerically  differ¬ 
ent,  provided  they  occupy  two  different  places  at  the  fame 
time.  Leibnitz  confidered  the  phenomena  to  be  the 
things  in  themfelves,  only  confufed  and  rendered  obfeure 
by  our  fenfitiye  faculty,  and  that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
pure  underftanding  to  clear  them  from  this  obfeurity  : 
thus  arofe  his  pofition,  that  all  equal  and  fimilar  things 
are  identical;  (principium  identitatis  indifeernibilium.) 
If  the  Underftanding  could  make  any  other  ufe  of  its 
Categories  than  an  empirical  one,  that  is,  an  application 
to  fenfible  intuition  ;  then  indeed  the  pofition  of  Leibnitz 
might  have  fome  plaufibility.  His  pofition,  therefore,  can 
only  have  a  logical  fenfe;  namely,  that,  “if  we  abftraft 
from  the  difference  of  two  reprefentations,  we  thereby 
obtain  an  univerfal  one,  which  comprehends  both.” 

a.  Agreement  and  ContradiStion. — If  any  thing  could 
be  thought  as  an  objeft  of  pure  underftanding  by  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Reality,  without  its  being  given  in  a  fenfible  in¬ 
tuit  ion,  no  con  trad  i6f  ion  could  be  found  amohgits qualities. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  object  is  thought  in  the  intuition, 
by  the  conception  of  Reality,  and  conlequently  a  pheno¬ 
menon  is  pofited,  there  may  certainly  be  a  contradiction 
among  its  qualities,  in  which  the  one  might  either  wholly 
or  partially  deftroy  the  other.  Thus,  for  inftance,  two 
powers  deftroy  one  another  which  aft  upon  a  body  in 
oppofite  directions.  As  in  this  way  Leibnitz  thought  he 
knew  the  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves  by  the  Under¬ 
ftanding  alone,  he  adopted  the  pofition,  that  no  contra¬ 
diction  can  be  found  between  realities  ;  and  that  the  con¬ 
tradictions  in  nature  which  conftantly  prefent  themfelves 
to  our  view,  are  only  apparent,  and  produced  merely  by 
the  fenfes.  But,  if  we  abftraft  from  the  neceflary  condi¬ 
tion  under  which  this  conception  of  Reality  can  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  objefts,  confequently  from  all  objective  reference 
of  it,  there  remains  the  true  but  identical  pofition,  that 
“  a  conception  which  contains  pure  affirmatives  contains 
nothing  negative.” 

3.  Internal  and  External. — If  fomething  is  thought, 
merely  as  an  objeftof  pure  underftanding,  by  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Subjlance,  all  its  determinations  are  internal ;  that 
is  to  fay,  they  refer  to  no  exifting  objeft.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conception  of  fubftance  as  a  phenomenon  con- 
filts  only  of  Relation,  fince  its  exiftence  is  not  included  in 
it,  but  can  only  be  thought  under  the  pre-fuppofition  of 
fomething  given.  According  to  the  intellectual  fyllem 
of  Leibnitz,  every  fubftance  was  a  noumenon ;  and  that  the 
determinations  of  fubftance  appear  to  us  only  as  relations, 
he  confidered  as  a  confufed  notion  arifing  from  fenfe. 
But,  after  the  underftanding  has  removed  the  veil,  he 
finds  nothing  but  internal  determinations  in  fubftance. 
As  then  connexion  is  one  of  the  external  relations  of  fub- 
ftances,  w'hen  confidered  as  objefts  of  pure  underftanding, 
they  muft  be  fimplefubftances.  And,  as  he  fancied  he  had 
found  an  inftance  of  a  purely-internal  determination  in 
internal  fenfe,  independently  of  all  reference  to  the  giufw, 
he  attributed  it  to  his  fimple  fubftances ;  and  hence  arofe 
his  monads.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  fliown,  that 
the  conception  of  fubftance  can  only  be  applied  to  empiri¬ 
cal  intuition,  and  indeed  only  by  means  of  its  fchema 
(per durability),  by  which  the  connexion  of  the  variety  is 
thought  as  univerfally  valid.  Whether  in  an  objeft  of 
pure  underftanding  this  conception  ftill  has  meaning,  we 
are  quite  unable  to  determine.  If  we  take  away  the 
intuition  of  an  objeft,  the  conception  of  fubftance  refers 
to  nothing.  In  that  cafe,  there  only  remains  the  thought 
of  a  fubftance,  and  confequently  the  identical  pofition, 
that  “all  the  marks  of  a  conception  are  to  be  found 
in  it.” 

4.  Matter  and  Form.— When  an  objeft  of  pure  under- 
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{landing  is  affirmed  as  real,  tlien  its  matter  (according  to 
Leibnitz  its  monads )  is  fi.rft  fuppofed  to  exift,  and  its  form 
is  confidered  afterwards.  But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with 
the  objeCts  of  intuition.  Here  the  formal  intuitions 
(Time  and  Space)  muft  be  conceived  as  preceding  the 
material  intuition  in  which  fomething  is  really  given. 

Since  Leibnitz  miftook  the  phenomena  for  things  in 
themfelves,  Time  and  Space  became  to  him  the  forms  of 
thefe  things,  and  he  attributed  to  the  delufions  of  fenfe, 
the  fancy  that  Time  and  Space  have  an  exiftence  in  them¬ 
felves,  and  feparate  from  the  objeCts.  We  have,  however, 
fhown  that  the  objective  reference  of  the  conception  of 
Exiftence  is  only  known  by  means  of  the  empirical  intui¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  cannot  at  all  know  whether  the  conceptions 
of  pure  underftanding  refer  to  things  or  not.  But,  if  we 
take  from  it  all  objective  reference,  the  doCtrine  of  Leib¬ 
nitz  retains  nothing  more  than  the  identical  pofition 
that  “  the  conceptions  of  which  a  Judgment  confifts  muft 
firft  be  given,  before  they  C211  be  connected  into  a  Judg¬ 
ment.” 

The  ftation  which  we  give  to  a  conception,  whether  in 
Sense  or  in  pure  Understanding,  we  will  call  its  tranf¬ 
cendental ftation.  Therefore  the  aflignment  of  the  trans¬ 
cendental  ftation  of  a  conception  is  its  Tranfceiulental 
Topic.  This  can  only  take  place  under  the  above  four 
heads.  In  order,  therefore,  that  our  tranfcendental  reflec¬ 
tion  may  diftinguifti  the  two  ftations,  we  muft  remark, 
that  it  is  very  different  to  think  a  thing  by  the  Categories 
as  an  object,  becaufe  it  is  given  in  the  intuition,  and  to 
confider  it  an  objeCt  without  any  reference  to  pofiible  in¬ 
tuition.  In  the  comparifon  of  mere  conceptions  it  is 
firnply  enquired,  whether  they  are  identical  or  different; 
whether  they  agree  or  contradict  each  other  ;  whether 
the  one  is  already  thought  in  the  other,  or  is  foreign  to 
it ;  and  laftly  whetherthey  are  problematical  or  aflertorical. 
But,  if  we  are  to  think  objeCts  by  the  Categories,  it  is  firft 
of  all  neceft'ary  to  difcover  whether  the  objeCt  is  merely 
thought  by  the  Categories,  or  whether  we  alfo  have  an 
intuition  of  it  by  ScnJ'e.  The  great  Leibnitz  omitted  this 
tranfcendental  reflection,  fince  he  knew  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  phenomena  and  noumena,  though  he  employed  thefe 
terms.  For  the  object  of  intuition  was  with  him  nothing 
but  the  effence  of  the  underftanding  itfelf,  the  Categories  ; 
fince  he  feparated  from  it  what  he  confidered  the  illufions 
of  fenfe.  Time  and  Space  therefore  were,  according  to 
him,  not  the  forms  of  the  phenomena,  but  of  the  things 
in  themfelves:  confequently  he  could  not  acknowledge 
any  limits  of  the  ufe  of  the  Categories,  but  confounded 
incautioufly  their  tranfcendental  with  their  empirical  ufe. 
Locke  fenfualized  theCategories ;  that  is  to  fay,  confidered 
them  as  empirical  conceptions  derived  from  experience  by 
means  of  reflexion.  Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  intellec- 
tualized  them,  and  together  with  them  the  phenomena, 
fince  he  fuppofed  he  knew,  by  means  of  thefe  pure  concep¬ 
tions,  the  things  in  themfelves. 

What  univerfally  agrees  with  or  contradicts  a  Concep¬ 
tion,  alfo  agrees  with  or  contradicts  each  particular  Con¬ 
ception  contained  under  it.  If  we  were  to  reverie  the 
rule,  and  fay  that  which  is  not  contained  in  an  univerfal 
conception  is  alfo  not  contained  in  the  particular  concep¬ 
tions  under  it,  this  would  be  abfurd  ;  for  a  particular 
conception  is  only  fo  called  becaufe  it  contains  more  in 
itfelf  than  the  univerfal.  It  efcaped  the  obfervation  of 
the  great  Leibnitz  that  his  intellectual  fylletn  refts  on  this 
falfe  pofition. 

The  pofition  of  the  Indijlinguijhable,  when  we  abftraCt 
from  the  objective  reference  of  the  conception,  is  quite 
correCl  ;  for  it  is  always  the  fame  conception  when  it  is 
thought  by  the  fame  marks.  But,  if  objects  are  to  be 
represented -by  it,  a  tranfcendental  reflection  is  firft  requi¬ 
site;  that  is  to  fay,  as  to  where  they  are  to  be  placed, 
whether  they  are  to  .be  confidered  as  objeCts  of  intuition, 
or  merely  as  objects  of  pure  underftanding.  But  the 
conceptions  of  Quantity  and  Quality  have  no  meaning 
except  when  applied  to  objeCts  of  intuition.  Though 
therefore  in  the  preceding  conception  we  have  abftraCted 
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from  the  intuition,  we  cannot  abftraCt  from  it,  if  it  is  to 
be  referred  to  an  objeCt.  Conceptions  confequently  refer 
to  more  than  one  objeCt,  though  they  are  thought  by 
the  fame  quantity  and  quality  if  they  occupy  different 
places  at  the  fame  time. 

If  a  conception  is  thought  folely  by  affirmations,  it  can 
contain  no  negations.  But  it  is  quite  otherwife,  when 
we  refer  affirmative  representations  to  objeCts.  As  the 
conception  of  Reality  can  only  be  referred  to  objeCts  in 
the  intuition,  thefe  may  certainly  differ  from  each  other, 
though  they  may  be  thought  by  the  fame  conception. 
The  marks  of  a  conception  no  doubt  belong  to  it.  But, 
when  the  conception  of  Subftance  is  referred  to  objeCts, 
it  becomes  immediately  evident,  that  this  reference  is 
only  poflible  in  empirical  intuitions.  This  fubftance  in 
the  phenomenon,  however,  hasabfolutely  nothing  internal. 
Laftly,  Conceptions  themfelves  muft  be  firft  formed, 
before  they  can  be  connected  in  a  judgment.  But  it  is 
quite  otherwife  when  the  conception  of  Matter  (of  the 
given)  and  of  Form  (the  arrangement  of  the  given)  are 
referred  to  an  objeCt.  For,  as  objeCts  can  only  be  given 
to  us  in  time  and  /pace,  the  formal  intuition  neceflarily 
precedes  the  empirical  intuition.  In  fliort,  the  whole 
intellectual  fyftem  of  Leibnitz  refts  on  the  pofition,  that 
“  what  is  valid  of  conceptions  abftraCted  from  all  objective 
reference,  is  alfo  valid  of  them  when  they  refer  to  ob¬ 
jects.” 

If  by  a  noumenon  is  to  be  underltood  an  objeCt  that  is 
thought  by  the  Categories  alone,  without  the  fchema  of 
Senfe,  then  fucli  an  objeCt  is  impoflible.  The  principles 
of  tranfcendental  Judgment  have  fhown  the  application  of 
the  Categories  to  empirical  intuition,  in  order  to  render 
poflible  the  reprelentation  of  a  univerfally-valid  connexion 
of  an  empirical  variety  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  reprefentation 
of  an  objeCt.  But  they  exprefs  no  more  than  the 
poffibility  of  thinking  objeCts  by  means  of  the  Ca¬ 
tegories.  An  objeCt  in  itfelf  is  a  noumenon  in  a  pofi- 
tive  fenfe,  which  cannot  be  admitted.  In  the  conception 
of  a  noumenon  in  a  negative  fenfe,  there  lies  nothing  more 
than  the  reprefentation  of  an  objeCt ;  that  is,  of  a  univer¬ 
fally-valid  connexion.  But  in  what  manner  this  con¬ 
nexion  is  to  be  thought,  is  not  comprifed  in  it.  In 
empirical  objeCts  (phenomena),  it  is  thought  by  the  Cate¬ 
gories.  As  the  application  of  this  connexion  can  only  be 
fhown  in  empirical  intuitions,  it  is  not  poflible  to  fay  any 
thing  more  of  noumena,  than  that  they  are  objeCts,  the 
conception  of  which  is  merely  problematical.  It  ferves 
only  as  a  limit,  and  is  admiffible  merely  to  indicate  than 
there  may  be  objeCts  to  which  our  fenfitive  faculty  cannot 
attain.  But  whether  fuch  objeCts  exift,  or  whether  they 
be  poflible  or  impoflible,  is  a  queftion  that  fpeculative 
reafon  pretends  not  to  anfwer.  There  may  therefore  be 
noumena  that  correfpond  with  the  phenomena  :  but,  as 
they  can  be  determined  by  nothing  pofitive,  it  is  by  no 
means  afcertained,  whether  they  are  in  the  mind  or  out 
of  the  mind.  We  cannot  determine  whether  they  are 
annulled  with  fenfe,  or  remain  after  fenfe  is  annihilated  ; 
nor  can  we  even  determine  whether  thefe  queftions  re- 
fpeCling  noumena  have  any  meaning. 

Transcendental  Analytics  have  confidered  the 
conditions  of  the  objective  reference  of  reprefentations. 
The  conception  of  an  objeCt  is  that  of  the  neceflary  or 
univerfally-valid  connexion  of  a  variety;  this  may  either 
be  reprefented  as  given  or  not  given.  In  the  former  cafe 
it  is  a  real  objeCt,  J’omtthing  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  only  pro¬ 
blematically  thought  as  an  objeCt,  and  is,  properly  lpeak- 
ing,  nothing.  As  an  objeCt  can  only  be  reprefented  by 
the  Categories,  a  divifion  of  nothing  according  to  the  Ca¬ 
tegories  is  poflible,  and  we  (hall  add  this  to  the  concluiion 
of  Tranfcendental  Analytics. 

i.  Quantity.  An  objeCt  that  is  neither  one,  many, 
nor  all,  is  no  objeCt ;  i.  e.  is  nothing.  Such  is  the  objeCt 
of  a  conception  to  which  no  intuition  correfponds,  a 
conception  without  a  given  objeCt;  for  inftance,  a  nou¬ 
menon,  which  cannot  be  reckoned  among  poflibilities,  but 
is  not  on  that  account  to  be  confidered  as  impoflible,  (ens 
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rationis,)  or  the  idea  of  certain  new  mental  powers,  that 
may  indeed  be  thought  without  contradiction,  but  which 
however,  as  we  have  no  experience  of  them,  cannot  be 
confidered  poffible. 

2.  Quality.  An  objedl:  without  Reality  is  nothing , 
no  given  object  (nihil  privativum) ;  for  inftance,  a  va- 
cu  urn. 

3.  Relation.  The  mere  formal  intuition  without 
fubftance  is  nothing,  as  a  mathematical  figure  which  is  no 
given  object  (ens  imaginarium ). 

4.  Modality.  The  objedl  of  a  conception  that  con¬ 
tradicts  the  formal  conditions  of  intuition  and  thinking, 
is  nothing,  and  no  given  objedl  (nihil  negativum);  as  a 
right-lined  figure  of  two  fides. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  divifion  of  the  Con¬ 
ception  of  Nothing  according  to  the  Categories  of 


Quantity. 

1 

Nothing 


Quality. 

2. 

Nothing 


Relation. 

3  .  s. 
Nothing 


Modality. 

4. 

Nothing 


is  is  is  is 

an  empty  Coucep-  an  empty  Object  an  empty  Intni-  an  empty  Object 
tion  without  an  of  a  tion  nithouf  an  without  a 

Object;  Conception;  Object;  Conception; 

C cns  rationis. J  f  nihil  privitivum.)  (cns  imaginarium.)  ( nihil  negativum.) 


In  the  reprefentation  of  nothing  as  of  an  objedl,  we 
think  indeed  problematically  a  necefiary  unity  of  con- 
feioufnefs ;  but,  as  no  matter  is  given  in  which  this 
unity  can  be  reprefented  as  grounded,  this  object  is  no¬ 
thing  at  all.  The  imaginary  thing,  N°  1.  differs  from  the 
nonentity,  N°  2.  fince  the  former  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  poflibilities  :  the  latter  is  however  quite  impoffible. 
In  both  cafes  no  objedlive  reference  of  reprefentations  takes 
place,  becaufe  there  are  no  data  to  refer  them  to.  As  to 
the  formal  thing,  N°  3.  and  the  contradictory  thing,  N°  4. 
they  refer  to  no  objedls,  becaufe  they  are  empty  data. 


II.  TRA  NSC  END  ENT  A  L  DIALECTICS. 

I.  Of  Transcendental  Illusion. 

The  conditions  of  experience  are  now  clearly  exhibited, 
and  the  poffibility  of  a  knowledge  A  priori  to  objedls  has 
been  made  evident,  by  fhowing  how  it  connedts  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  empirical  intuition,  to  produce  the  necefiary  unity 
of  confcioufnefs  ;  that  is,  experience.  Now  the  queftion 
arifes,  whether  there  be  knowledge  u'hich  cannot  at  all 
be  derived  from  the  principles  of  poffible  experience,  and 
yet  may  refer  A  priori  to  its  objedls.  We  have  indeed,  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  preceding  Chapter,  fpoken  of  an  en¬ 
tire  fyjlem  of  intellettual  know  ledge,  which  is  founded  upon 
the  notion  of  Leibnitz,  “  that  the  Categories  refer  to  the 
objedts  of  intuition,  independently  of  all  intuition  ;  and 
that  the  Underltanding,  by  this  tranfcendental  ufe  of  the 
Categories,  knows  the  objedls  as  they  are  in  themfelves.” 
To  guard  ourfelves  from  this  error  we  mull  have  recourfe 
to  a  tranfcendental  reflexion,  to  diflinguifh  thefituation 
where  the  objedt  is  placed;  namely,  whether  it  is  thought 
by  the  pure  underftanding  alone,  or  is  really  given  in  the 
intuition.  It  is  evident,  that,  when  we  think  objedls  by 
the  Categories,  independently  of  all  intuition,  this  is  a 
completely-arbitrary  mental  determination  ;  and  that  the 
objedlive  reality  of  thefe  conceptions  can  only  be  evinced 
by  objedls  of  intuition.  The  pretended  knowledge  of 
the  above  fyfiem  grounds  itfelf  upon  the  tranfcendental  ufe 
of  the  Categories,  which,  as  we  have  already  fhown,  is  no¬ 
thing  but  their  abuf’e.  This  knowledge,  however,  is  il- 
lufory,  and  a  tranfcendental  reflexion  completely  annihi¬ 
lates  it.  Its  objedlscan  be  no  other  than  thofe  of  experi¬ 
ence,  of  which,  notwithftanding,  it  exprefles  fomething 
that  the  empirical  and  only-valid  ufe  of  the  Categories 
does  not  warrant. 

There  is  however  another  fp’ecies  of  knowledge,  which 
is  celebrated  for  referring  A  priori  to  objedls,  and  which  is 
of  that  peculiar  kind,  that  its  objedls  cannot  be  met  with 
in  poffible  experience,  and  therefore  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  principles  of  the  poffibility  of  experience,  yet 
which  is  by  no  means  illufbry.  Underftanding  has  no 


other  pure  conceptions  but  the  Categories  ;  and  their 
ufe  with  refpedl  to  this  peculiar  kind  of  knowledge  is  not 
merely  tranfcendental,  in  which  cafe  it  might  feem  to  re- 
prefent  objedls  of  experience  as  they  are  in  themfelves; 
but  it  fteps  beyond  all  experience,  and  refers  to  objedls 
that  cannot  be  given  in  any  poffible  experience.  In  the 
pofition,  for  inftance,  the  world  has  a  beginning,  the  ufe  of 
the  Categories  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  its  objedl  cannot 
be  met  with  in  experience.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  myft 
reft  upon  principles  that  admit  of  this  extended  ufe  of 
the  Categories.  We  fhall  call  thefe  principles  tranjeendent, 
in  oppofition  to  thofe  which  admit  of  no  other  but  the 
empirical  ufe  of  the  Categories,  and  which  may  be  termed 
immanent.  We  mull  be  careful  to  diflinguifh  the  expref- 
fions  Tranfcendent  and  Tranfcendental.  The  knowledge 
that  a  certain  intuition,  conception,  or  principle,  refers 
A  priori  to  objedls  of  experience,  inafmuch  as  they  ren¬ 
der  experience  poffible,  we  have  called  tranfcendental. 
The  axioms  of  geometry,  or  the  pofition.  Whatever  hap¬ 
pens  has  a  caufe,  are  indeed  certain  a  priori,  yet  they  are 
not  to  be  termed  tranfcendental;  the  knowledge  that 
thefe  pofitions  refer  a  priori  to  experience,  fince  they  ren¬ 
der  it  poffible,  is  called  tranfcendental.  Of  the  Categories, 
and  the  principles  of  pure  Underftanding,  it  has  been 
proved  that  they  never  overftep  the  empirieal  intuition, 
but  can  only  be  of  empirical  ufe.  A  principle  that  pre¬ 
tends  to  pafs  thefe  limits  is  called  tranfcendent. 

If  the  underftanding  never  went  beyond  that  which  is 
given  to  it,  no  error  could  poflibly  arife.  That  we  fee  the 
remote  part  of  a  horizontal  plane  by  higher  rays,  is  a  fadl, 
and  this  judgment  is  therefore  not  erroneous.  But,  if 
we  judge  that  the  fea  in  the  diltance  is  elevated,  this  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  identical  with  the  preceding,  and  may  be 
falfe,  which  in  this  inllance  really  is  the  cafe,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  it  appears  to  the  fenfes  to  be  corredt  even  after 
we  are  afiured  of  its  falfity.  This  illufion  arifes  from  the 
fadl,  that  many  objedts  which  we  fee  by  higher  rays  are 
really  more  elevated  than  others  which  are  feen  by  lower 
rays;  and  from  our  infenfibly  changing  this  particular 
judgment  into  a  univerfal  one. 

Th  is  will  be  the  cafe  with  the  tranfcendental  appear¬ 
ance  which  accompanies  the  above  pretended  knowledge; 
and  indeed  will  not  ceafe,  though  we  are  afiured  of  its 
falfity,  becaufe  it  is  founded  upon  principles  which,  taken 
fubjedtively,  are  as  certain  as  the  fubjeftive  judgment  of 
apprehenfion,  “that  we  fee  the  remote  part  of  the  fea 
elevated,”  which  is  erroneoufly  confidered  as  objedlive. 
When  we  arrive  at  the  point  to  be  able  to  difeover  the 
illufion  in  thefe  principles,  they  will  then  be  only  imma¬ 
nent ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  tranfcendent,  if  we  fuffer 
ourfelves  to  be  deceived  by  this  illufion,  and  really  take 
them  for  objedlive  judgments. 

II.  Of  Pure  Reason,  as  the  Seat  of  Transcendental 
Illusion. 

Univerfal  Logic  inveftigates  the  merely  formal  ufe  of 
underftanding, by  developing  our  notions  of  a  Conception, 
a  Judgment,  and  a  Conclufion.  The  adlof  referring  repre¬ 
fentations  to  an  objedl,  is  treated  of  in  Tranfcendental  Logic 
which  has  difeovered  certain  conceptions  and  judgments 
as  the  property  of  the  tranfcendental  faculty  of  under¬ 
ftanding  and  judgment,  whofe  objedl  is,  to  introduce  a 
necefiary  unity  into  the  variety  of  empirical  intuition, 
and  thus  to  produce  experience  itfelf.  Now,  whether 
pure  Reafon,  as  a  tranfcendental  faculty,  .be  not  alfo  a 
fource  of  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge  which  refers  a 
priori  to  objedls,  Tranfcendental  Dialectics  will  inveftigate. 

Reafon,  in  its  logical  ufe,  is  the  faculty  of  concluding 
mediately ;  that  is,  a  faculty  to  deduce  the  truth  of  one 
judgment  from  another  by  means  of  an  intermediate 
judgment.  Such  a  conclufion  is  termed  a  rational  conclu¬ 
fion,  to  dirtinguiih  it  from  a  conclufion  of  underftanding, 
in  which  the  truth  of  one  judgment  follows  immediately 
from  another,  without  requiring  a  third.  (See  Logic, 
vol.xiii.  p.  25.)  If  I  fay,  “All  men  are  mortal,”  I  imme¬ 
diately 
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diately  perceive  the  truth  of  the  following  pofitions ; 
“Some  men  are  mortal;  Some  mortals  are  men;  Nothing 
immortal  is  man.”  On  the  other  hand,  thepofition,  “  All 
learned  are  mortal,”  lies  not  in  the  judgment,  “  All  men 
are  mortal,”  and  can  only  be  inferred  by  means  of  an  in¬ 
termediate  one.  In  every  rational  conclufion  there  is 
therefore  a  rule,  ( major.)  This  reprefents  the  relation 
of  a  certain  knowledge  to  its  condition,  and  is  thought 
by  the  underftanding.  Secondly,  Judgment  fubfumpts 
the  knowledge  under  the  condition  of  the  rule.  LalHy, 
Reafon  determines  the  knowledge  by  the  predicate  of  the 
rule  i  priori.  There  nuift  be  therefore  as  many  different 
kinds  of  rational  conclufions  as  there  are  ways  to  ex- 
prefs  the  relations  of  knowledge  in  the  underftanding; 
namely.  Categorical,  Hypothetical,  and  Disjunctive,  ra¬ 
tional  Conclufions. 

If  we  mean  to  examine  whether  ajudgment  is  inferred 
from  preceding  judgments,  then  we  confider  it' as  the 
conclufion  of  a  fyllogifm,  and  look  out  forits  middle  term, 
whofe  fphere  contains  the  fubjedt  of  the  judgment,  and 
which  is  itfelf  contained  in  the  predicate  of  the  judgment. 
If  we  find  it,  we  have  then  obtained  another  judgment, 
the  major  of  the  conclufion,  which  we  may  again  confider 
as  abandoned,  and  feek  its  condition  by  a  new  effort. 
Every  new- judgment  found  in  this  manner,  is  not  only 
thecondition  of  the  abandoned  judgment,  but  of  many 
other  judgmerits  not  examined.  By  this  procedure  Rea- 
fon  endeavours  to  bring  the  great  variety  of  knowledge 
under  the  finalleft  number  of  principles,  (univerfal  con¬ 
ditions;)  and  thereby  to  obtain  its  greateif  unity. 

Hence  the  pofition,  “If  the  conditioned  is  given,  the 
whole  feries  of  its  fubordinate  conditions  is  aifo  given,” 
when  underftood  fubjedtively,  is  a  corredt  rule,  and  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  fubjedtive  maxim  of  Reafon,  to  ftrive 
after  the  unconditioned  as  the  higheft  unity  of  all  know¬ 
ledge.  It  may  be  more  corredtly  expreffed  thus :  “  If  the 
conditioned  is  given,  the  whole  feries  of  all  its  J'ubordinate 
conditions  is  admitted ;”  confequently,  to  feek  the  abfo- 
lutely  unconditioned  is  alfo  allowed.  But  if  it  is  objectively 
underftood,  confequently  the  abfolutely  unconditioned, 
confidered  as  given,  and  grounded  in  an  objedt;  then  we 
confident  as  afynthetical  pofition,  in  which  we  are  by  no 
means  juftified.  If  the  conditioned  be  given,  then  it  al¬ 
ready  lies  in  its  conception  that  its  condition  is  alfo  given  ; 
but  that  the  whole  feries  of  conditions  as  completed  is 
alfo  given,  is  not  comprehended  in  it,  and  is  quiteground- 
lefsly  connected  with  it. 

It  is  clear  of  itfelf,  that  the  conditioned,  as  a  given 
knowledge,  always  concerns  an  obje<5t  of  experience  ;  and 
that  the  condition,  fo  long  as  it  is  again  conditioned,  is 
likewife  fomething  given  in  the  intuition  which  the  Un¬ 
derftanding  thinks  by  its  Categories  as  an  objedt.  But 
that  condition  which  is  no  longer  conditioned  can  be  no 
objedt  of  experience  ;  for  the  Underftanding  which  thinks 
it,  only  thinks  the  connexion  of  the  variety  in  the  intui¬ 
tion  as  neceffary;  and  indeed  according  to  its  own  laws, 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  this  neceffary  unity  of  in¬ 
tuition.  But,  according  to  thefe  laws,  the  underftand¬ 
ing  cannot  refer  the  conception  of  the  alfohitehj  uncondi¬ 
tioned  to  any  objedt.  Thus  for  inftance,  the  experience 
of  a  change  is  only  thereby  poflible,  that  the  given  in  the 
empirical  intuition  is  thought  by  the  conception  of  Ef¬ 
fect.  But  the  caufality  of  the  CauJ’e  from  which  the  given 
change  muft  necefiary  follow,  is  likewife  a  change,  and 
refers  to  a  higher  caufe.  That  which  is  an  abjblnte  canj'c, 
v<,_hofe  caufality  Hands  under  no  higher  caufe,  can  be  no 
given  objedt.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  neceffary  unity, 
which  is  thought  in  the  abfolutely  unconditioned,  in  a  word, 
the  unity  of  Reafon,  is  elientially  different  from  the  unity 
cf  Underftanding,  by  which  a  given  objedt  is  thought. 

Reafon,  as  a  tranfcendental  faculty,  is  therefore  the 
facility  to  produce  knowledge  from  principles.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  iai  its  logical  ufe  likewife  a  knowing  faculty  from 
principles,  it  we  underftand  by  a  principle,  a  univerfal 
pofition,  which  may  be  no  more  than  a  pofition  of  expe- 
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rience  rendered  univerfal  by  indudtion.  The  axioms  of 
geometry  would,  in  this  fenfe,  be  called  principles  in  pre¬ 
ference;  becaufe  they  cannot  be  derived  from  other  po¬ 
fitions.  But,  though  they  are  principles,  they  are  not 
however  abj’olute  principles  ;  i.  e.  pofitions,  which  are  not 
only  univerfal,  but  which  are  known  only  from  concep¬ 
tions,  without  correfponding  intuitions.  From  the  pre¬ 
ceding  it  is  clear,  that  the  abfolute  unconditioned  is  no 
objedt:  of  poflible  experience.  If,  however,  its  reprefenta- 
tion  is  to  become  knowledge,  then  the  mere  rational  fa¬ 
culty  muft  contain  in  itfelf  the  ground  of  this  objective 
reference,  and  the  unity  of  Reafon,  without  any  unity  of 
Underftanding,  muft  reprefent  an  objedt.  In'  this  fenfe 
the  word  principle  is  taken,  when  Reafon,  as  a  tranfcen¬ 
dental  faculty,  is  explained  as  a  faculty  of  principles. 

The  queftion  that  we  have  to  inveftigate  is  therefore 
this:  Is  Reafon  of  itfelf  a  fource  of  conceptions  and 
judgments,  that  refer  to  objedts;  or  is  it  only  a  fubordi¬ 
nate  faculty,  to  arrange  the  variety  of  our  knowledge  un¬ 
der  a  few  principles,  and  thereby  merely  to  allift  the  Un¬ 
derftanding  ? 

The  principle  upon  which  the  whole  tranfcendental 
ufe  of  Reafon  refts,  is  the  above-mentioned  pofition: 
“  When  the  conditioned  is  given,  the  whole  feries  of  the 
fubordinate  conditions  is  alfo  given  ;  confequently  the 
abfolutely  unconditioned.”  If  this  is  taken  objedfively, 
many  other  fynthetlcal  pofitions  will  ari'fe  from  it,  which 
will  all  together  furnilh  an  abfolutely  unconditioned,  as 
an  objedt.  Since  the  abfolutely  unconditioned  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  a  unity  of  Underftanding,  all  thefe  po¬ 
fitions  are  traujeendent.  Tranfcendental  Dialectics  will 
therefore  develope  this  chief  principle  itfelf,  examine 
whether  it  na5  objedtive  validity,  and  reprefent  fyftemati- 
cally  all  that  follows  from  it ;  or,  fliould  it  be  a  mere  mif- 
underftanding  which  attributes  to  a  pofition  an  objedtive 
validity  which  it  does  not  poffefs,  it  being  only  a  Jubjec- 
tive  rule,  to  ftrive  after  higher  principles  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  whole  of  experimental  knowledge,  but  which 
rule,  namely,  the  abfolutely  unconditioned,  is  no  objedt  at 
all . 

Tranfcendental  Dialectics  are  divifible  into  two  chief 
parts.  The  one  treats  of  the  Tranfcendental  Ideas  of  pure 
Reafon,  the  other  of  the  T ranfeendental  and  Dialellical 
Conclufions  of  pure  Reafon. 

Book  I.  Of  the  Ideas  of  Pure  Reason. 

Without  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  thefe 
Ideas  or  Conceptions  of  Reafon,  we  may  remark  their 
entire  difference  from  Conceptions  of  Underftanding.  By 
the  latter  (the  Categories),  the  connexion  of  the  variety 
in  an  empirical  intuition  is  thought  as  univerfally-valid  ; 
that  is,  as  an  objedt.  They  are  confequently  not  ob¬ 
tained  from  Conclufions,  and  prefuppole  no  other  concep¬ 
tions  ot  objedts,  from  which  they  may  be  deduced.  They 
therefore  render  the  phenomena  intelligible  by  giving 
objedtive  and  univerfal  validity  to  our  empirical  intui¬ 
tions.  Every  conclufion,  that  afcends  to  the  uncondi¬ 
tioned,  muft  begin  from  the  Categories,  becaufe  only  by 
them  can  the  given  be  thought  as  conditioned,  that  is,  as 
an  objedt.  The  conceptions  of  Reafon,  then,  by  which 
the  unconditioned  is  thought,  are  Ideas.  They  do  not 
ferve,  like  the  preceding,  to  render  the  phenomena  intel¬ 
ligible,  but  compreheniible,  fince  they  include  collective 
experience,  and  lince-every  objedt  of  experience  is  to  be 
derived  from  them,  without  however  their  entering  as 
unconditioned  objedts  into  experience  itfelf.  Reafon 
leads  to  thefe  objedts  by  conclufions  merely.  Provided 
they  have  objedtive  validity,  they  muft  be  termed  correft- 
ly  concluded  conceptions,  ( conceptus  raiiociuati :)  but,  if 
the  objedtive  validity  attributed  to  them  is  nothing  but 
an  apparent  conclufion,  they  muft  be  called  merely  pre¬ 
tended  conceptions  of  reafon,  (  conceptus  ratioeinantes  )  As, 
however,  neither  of  thefe  denominations  can  be  given  to 
them  previoully  to  inveltigation,  we  lhall  call  them  for 
the  prefent  Tranfcendental  Ideas. 

3  H 
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Plato  employed  the  term  Idea  to  indicate  immaterial 
exijtmces ;  and  they  were  to  him  very  different  concep¬ 
tions  f  rom  what  the  Categories  were  to  Ariftotle.  Plato 
was  pf  opinion  that  the  foul,  before  the  birth  of  man,  was 
in  immediate  intercourfe  with  thefe  immaterial  beings-, 
that  our  Ideas,  though  grown  obfcure,  were  deceived  from 
that  intercourfe;  and  that,  by  remit: ifceooe,  (Philofo- 
phy,)  they  mu  ft  be  again  drawn  forth  from  their  obfcti- 
rity  ;  that  although  they,  in  the  prefent  life,  (the  date  of 
experience,)  fometimes  appear  to  be  without  objedtive 
reality,  they  (till  refer  to  objedts  in  whofe  immediate  in¬ 
tuition  the  foul  has  formerly  been;  an  intuition  which  it 
loll  in  its  fecond  exigence,  retaining  only  fome  faint 
ideas  of  it.  All  conceptions  and  truths,  of  whofe  non- 
empirical  origin  he  was  convinced,  confequently  all  the 
mathematics,  he  ranked  among  thefe  ideas  ;  but,  above 
all,  the  conceptions  of  Morality. 

Though,  with  regard  to  the  myftical  derivation  of 
ideas,  as  well  as  the  confounding  thofe  whofe  objedts  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  experience  with  thofe  which  refer 
d  priori  to  objedts  of  intuition,  by  rendering  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  fuch  objedts  poffible,  we  cannot  alfent  to  the 
opinion  of  this  great  man;  yet  their  importance  cannot 
be  doubted.  As  to  the  practical  or  moral  Ideas,  the  idea 
of  virtue  for  inftance,  conceived  as  to  far  above  all  in¬ 
citement  to  tranfgrefs  the  moral  law,  that  it  cannot  even 
be  tempted,  is  a  conception  of  hoiinefs  itfelf,  of  which  we 
can  find  no  example  in  experience  :  this  idea  is  neverthe- 
lefs  fo  rooted  in  the  human  foul,  that  it  is  the  ftandard 
by  which  we  judge  of  all  adtions  in  experience,  in  order  to 
eftimate  their  moral  worth.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
the  philofopher  to  reprefent  this  idea  in  its  higheft  pu¬ 
rity,  to  free  it  from  all  heterogeneous  and  accidental  ad¬ 
ditions;  in  other  words,  to  draw  it  forth  from  its  obfeu- 
rity,  and  to  exhibit  it  juft  as  the  fublime  philofopher 
wiflied.  He  maintained  tint  a  prince  could  not  govern 
well,  if  he  did  not  polfefs  thefe  Ideas.  This  thought  is 
not  to  he  defpifed,  but  merits  great  confideration ;  for 
certainly  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  government,  if 
the  ruling  power  were  to  form  for  himfelf  a  perfeft  model 
from  this  Idea,  and  adt  conformably  to  it.  If  it  be  re¬ 
plied,  that  this  Idea  is  after  all  but  a  phantom  of  the 
brain,  fince  in  experience  nothing  is  ever  found  that  cor- 
refponds  with  it,  we  forget  that  it  is  only  to  ferve  as  a 
pattern  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  events  in  experience 
fo  far  as  they  depend  on  our  free  will;  and  that  the  great 
difference  between  Ibis  Idea  and  the  fadts  in  experience, 
confifts  in  this  very  deficiency  of  the  latter.  As  to  the 
merely Jpeculative  Ideas,  the  fequel  will  fhow,  that,  al¬ 
though  we  cannot  allow  them  to  poflefs  objedtive  reality, 
Reafon  mull:  neverthelefs  confider  them  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  fince  the  Underftanding,  receiving  them  from  Rea¬ 
fon  as  a  maximum,  is  thereby  induced  to  ftrive  after  the 
completenefs  of  its  knowledge. 

SedV.  I.  Of  Transcendental  Ideas. 

In  Tranfcendental  Analytics  we  deduced  the  Catego¬ 
ries  from  the  forms  of  Judgments.  For,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  that  Judgment  is  that  adt  whereby  the 
connexion  of  reprefenrations  is  thought  as  univerfally- 
valid  ;  the  moft  univerfal  conception  of  an  objedt  is  how¬ 
ever  the  conception  of  things  necefiarily  belonging  to 
each  other :  this  leads  us  to  leek  out,  from  a  complete 
development  of  the  fundlion  of  Judgment,  thofe  concep¬ 
tions  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  objedtive  unity  of 
confcioujhejs  in  general,  though  their  objedtive  reality  mull 
however  be  fhown  in  the  concrete;  that  is,  adtually  fhown 
in  the  objedts  of  empirical  intuition.  We  may  therefore 
expedt,  that  the  mere  form  of  rational  Conclufions  will 
lead  to  conceptions,  which,  when  applied  to  empirical 
intuition,  do  not  indeed  produce  its  objedtive  unity,  (for 
this  is  already  done  by  the  Categories;)  but  which  ne¬ 
verthelefs  comprehend  it  under  a  unity  that  the  Un¬ 
derftanding  by  its  conceptions  cannot  reach,  but  from 
which  the  knowledge  of  underftanding  itfelf  may  be  de- 
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rived.  Thefe  conceptions  we  fliall  call  Transcendental 
Idess. 

By  a  rational  conclufion,  the  affertiqn  in  one  judg¬ 
ment  is  deduced  from  another  in  fuch  manner,  that  the 
fecond  judgment  aflerts  of  a  whole  fphere  what  the  firft 
judgment  only  exprefies  of  a  part.  This  fphere  is  there¬ 
fore  the  condition  under  which  the  alfertion  of  the  Con¬ 
clufion  is  underftood.  If  I  fay,  “  Cains  is  mortal,”  then 
the  conception  man  is  The  condition  under  which  the.  af¬ 
fection  of  this  judgment  may  be  underftood;  that  is,  in 
fo  far  as  the  conception  man  implies  that  of  Caius  under 
it,  aird  the  predicate  mortal  is  valid  of  the  whole  fphere 
of  this  conception.  Every  fyllogifm  therefore  prefuppofes 
two  adtions  :  the  one  confiders  the  fubjedt  of  a  judgment 
as  a  part  of  a  greater  fphere,  and  is  confequently  the  fub- 
fumption  of  a  conception  under  another  conception 
which  the  miriov  exprefies ;  but,  by  the  other  adtion,  the 
affertion  is  thought,  which  applies  the  predicate  of  the 
judgment  to  the  whole  fphere  ;  this  is  done  in  the  major. 
If  this  pofirion  is  confidered  as  conditioned,  its  condition 
muft  be  a  conception  of  a  flill  greater  fphere,  which  com- 
prifesits  fubjedt  under  it.  The  compafs  of  a  conception 
conceived  as  complete,  when  the  conception  is  thought  as 
the  higheft  condition  of  the  affertion  of  a  Judgment,  is 
univerfality.  With  refpedt  to  the  fynthefis  of  intuition, 
in  fo  far  as  it  proceeds  from  an  objedt  of  the  intuition  to 
its  condition,  from  this  condition  as  an  objedt  of  the  in¬ 
tuition  to  a  higher  condition,  &c.  then  Totality  corre- 
fponds  with  that  logical  univerfality.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  explain  the  TranJ'cendental  Idea  by  a  conception, 
which  exprefies  the  totality  of  the  conditions  of  a  given 
conditioned  thing. 

Now  there  are  three  kinds  of  Syllogifms,  as  fo  many  me¬ 
thods  of  thinking  the  condition  of  a  judgment  which  is 
confidered  as  conditioned.  Confequently  Reafon  will 
contain  juft  fo  many  methods  by  which  we  may  afeend  to 
the  unconditioned  of  the  conditionally-given  objedts  of 
the  intuition  ;  and  this  unconditioned  will  itfelf  be  of 
three  kinds  :  i.  an  unconditioned  of  the  Categorical  Syn- 
t/iefis  in  a  fubjedt;  2.  the  Hypothetical  Synthefcs  of  the 
members  of  a  feries  ;  3.  the  Disjunctive  Synthejis  of  the 
parts  in  a  fyltem.  When  we  confider  more  particularly 
thefe  three  modes  of  afeending  by  means  of  profyl/ogijms 
to  the  unconditioned,  we  find  that  the  profyllogifm  of  a 
Categorical  Conclufion  leads  to  a  fubjedt  which  does  not 
prefuppofe  any  other  fubjedt.  The  condition  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  “Caius  is  mortal,”  I  find  in  the  conception  man 
in  the  fame  manner  as  I  find  the  condition  of  tile  judg¬ 
ment,  “  All  men  are  mortal,”  which  contains  that  con¬ 
dition  in  the  conception  animal,  as  the  fubjedt  of  the 
judgment,  “All  animals  are  mortal.”  The  conception 
of  the  unconditioned  in  this  cafe,  therefore,  is  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  lajl  fubjefl,  beyond  which  there  is  no  higher 
as  a  condition  of  the  given  judgment.  The  pro-fyllo- 
gijhi  of  the  hypothetical  conclujion  leads  to  a  prefuppofi- 
tion,  which  does  not  prefuppofe  any  thing  further.  The 
condition  of  the  judgment,  “  Men  who  continue  in  wick- 
ednefs  are  punifhed,”  I  find  in  the  prefuppofition,  “  If 
God  be  juft;”  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  truth  of  this 
very  preluppofed  judgment,  “  God  is  juft,”  lies  in  a  new 
prefuppofition,  “if  there  be  a  God.”  I  order  to  diitin- 
guifh  the  hypothetical  fynthefis  from  the  categorical,  we 
remark,  that  the  firft  always  proceeds  in  a  feries,  fo  that 
we  can  only  arrive  at  the  higheft  condition  by  going 
through  all  the  intermediate  conditions.  The  judgment, 
“  there  is  a  God,”  is  then  only  a  condition  of  the  given 
judgment,  “  Men  that  continue  in  wickednefs  are  pu- 
nirtied,”  when  we  take  the  intermediate  prefuppofition, 
“God  is  juft.”  On  the  other  hand,  I  arrive  from  the 
laft  fubjedt  (the  unconditioned)  of  the  categorical  fyn¬ 
thefis  immediately  to  the  conditioned  given  judgment, 
and  require  no  intermediate  condition  in  order  to  think 
the  given  as  conditioned  by  a  higher  condition.  In  the 
preceding  example,  the  conception  animal  is  the  immedi¬ 
ate  condition  of  the  given  judgment  in  fo  far  as  its  fub- 
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jedt  is  contained  in  the  fphereof  this  conception,  without 
its  being  neceffary  to  confider  it  as  previoufly  contained 
under  the  conception  man.  The  profyllogifm  of  the  dif- 
jundtive  conclufion  leads  to  the  complete  divifion  of  a 
conception  by  which  fomething  is  thought,  in  order  to 
think  it  with  precifion  throughout.  If  I  with  to  think 
fomething  by  the  conception  triangle  as  thoroughly  de¬ 
termined,  I  muft  determine  it  with  reference  to  all  the 
reprefentations  that  are  contained  under  that  conception, 
and  this  is  only  poffible  under  the  Idea  of  a  complete  di¬ 
vifion  of  this  conception  :  for  inftance,  “all  triangles  are 
either  redlilineal  or  not.”  If  I  determine  my  objedl  by 
the  conception  of  a  redlilineal  triangle,  I  proceed,  by 
means  of  the  divifion  of  redlilineal  triangles  into  red!  and 
oblique  angular,  to  a  new  determination  of  my  objedl. 
We  fee  from  this,  that  the  Transcendental  Ideas  which 
will  be  foon  diftindlly  ftiown  to  be  produced  by  a  pro- 
fyllogifiic  proceeding  fimilar  to  that  defcribed,  cannot  be 
fidlitious  conceptions.  Reafon,  while  it  afcends  to  them, 
fets  out  from  fomethinggiven,  and  from  the  unity  of  Un- 
derftanding;  but  cannot  confider  its  nrogrefs  from  the 
conditioned  to  the  condition  any- where  as  finifhed 
but  at  the  unconditioned.  But  whether  the  objedlive 
reality  aferibed  to  it  be  not  a  fidtion,  is  quite  another 
affair. 

As  we  fhall  hereafter  employ  the  term  abfolute,  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  its  hitherto-ambiguous  fignification  is  neceffary. 
We  often  ufe  this  word  merely  to  announce  that  fome¬ 
thing  applies  to  a  thing  in  itfelf,  confequently  internally. 
In  this  fenfe,  thofe  properties  of  a  thing  which  apply  to 
it,  in  orderto  determine  exadtly  the  thing  it  is,  apply  to 
it  abfolutely.  We  perceive  that  in  this  manner  we  fay 
the  lead  of  a  thing  that  we  can.  This  word  has  the  very 
oppofite  fignification  when  we  mean  to  exprefs  by  it  that 
fomething  applies  to  a  thing  in  all  its  poffible  references  ; 
which  is  the  moft  we  can  fay  of  a  thing.  That  the  ftee- 
ple  which  I  fee  before  me,  muff  have  that  firmnefs, 
height,  and  other  properties,  which  it  really  has, 
in  order  to  be  what  it  is,  is  felf-evident,  becaufe  this 
pofition  is  identical ;  but  we  fay  infinitely  more  by 
dating  that  in  this  place  fuch  a  fteeple  in  all  repedls 
mull  neceffarily  Hand.  Both  fignification s  fometimes 
coincide,  but  are  frequently  alfo  divergent.  That 
which  in  the  firft  fignification  is  abfolutely  impoffible 
(contradidls  itfelf),  is  indeed  alfo  impoffible  in  all  re- 
fpedls.  But  it  would  be  quite  abfurd  to  fay,  that  what 
in  the  firft  fenfe  is  abfolutely  poffible,  fhouldalfo  be  poffi- 
ble  in  all  refpedls.  The  fignification  that  we  fhall  give 
to  this  word  is  the  latter,  according  to  which  it  is  to  de¬ 
note  what  is  valid  in  all  poffible  reference. 

The  tranfcendental  Idea  of  Reafon  applies  always  to 
the  abfolute  totality  in  the  fynthefis  of  the  conditions. 
It  does  not  therefore  refer  to  an  unconditioned  in  one 
refpedl  only,  but  to  that  which  is  unconditioned  in  every 
poffible  reference.  Experience,  however,  can  only  lead 
to  what  is  comparatively  unconditioned  ;  i.  e.  to  objedls 
of  the  intuition,  which  are  indeed  conditions  of  other 
objedls  of  intuition,  but  never  to  fomething  abfolutely 
unconditioned.  Hence  the  ufe  of  thefe  conceptions,  fo 
far  as  we  refer  them  to  objedls,  is  always  trcnfcendent,  fince 
thefe  objedls  cannot  be  given  in  any  experience;  whereas 
the  objedlive  ufe  of  the  Categories  is  according  to  its  na¬ 
ture  immanent. 

We  fay  of  a  Conception  whofe  objedl  can  in  no  way 
be  attained,  it  is  only  an  Idea.  Of  thefe  tranfcendental 
Conceptions  of  Reafon  we  may  with  equal  propriety  fay 
they  are  only  Ideas,  for  their  objedls  can  never  be  objedls 
ot  experience.  Should  this  expreffion  appear  fomewhat 
derogatory,  fo  far  as  it  implies  that  we  are  occupied  about 
a  mere  chimera;  we  muft  guard  ourfelves  againfl  this 
prejudice  with  regard  to  the  tranfcendental  Ideas.  For, 
though  the  objedlive  reality  aferibed  to  them  can  in  no 
way  be  demonllrated,  and  one  thing  at\leaft  is  certain, 
that  their  objedls  cannot  be  found  in  any  poffible  expe¬ 
rience,  ftill  they  are  not  fidlitious  conceptions,  but  are 
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guides  for  the  underftanding  always  to  give  to  its  know¬ 
ledge  a  firmer  connexion.  Still  lefs  mult  we  degrade  the 
practical  Ideas  on  the  ground  that  they  are  only  Ideas. 
For,  though  it  can  equally  he  afferted  of  them,  that  in 
experience  a  completely-adequate  objedl-  never  can  cor- 
relpond  with  them,  ftill  pure  Reafon  is,  with  refpedl  to 
them,  prattical,  fince  it  authorifes  the  fulfilment  of  the 
maximum  which  the  Idea  prefents. 

This  fedlion  has  dil'eovered  the  fource  from  which 
Reafon  derives  the  conception  of  the  abfolutely  uncondi¬ 
tioned,  and  found  it  in  this  faculty  itfelf  fo  far  as  it  ma- 
nifefts  itfelf  logically.  The  development  of  this  pure 
Idea  will  take  place  in  the  fequel.  As  we  find  the  way 
in  which  reafon  attains  its  tranfcendental  Ideas  is  by  pro- 
Jyllogifms,  which  afeend  from  the  conditioned  to  the  con¬ 
dition;  the  queltion  ftill  occurs,  whether,  when  reafon 
defeends  from  the  condition  to  the  conditioned  by  epifyl- 
logifms,  the  Idea  of  a  laft  condition  does  not  arile  as  na¬ 
turally  as  that  of  a  firft  unconditioned.  We  fhall  how¬ 
ever  foon  obferve,  that  reafon  requires  abfolute  totality 
of  conditions,  in  order  to  be  able  to  think  a  conditioned 
tiling  as  given  ;  but  totality  on  the  fide  of  the  condi¬ 
tioned  is  not  at  all  neceffary  in  order  to  think  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  a  condition. 

Sedl.  II.  Syftem  of  Transcendental  Ideas. 

Though  the  abfolutely  unconditioned  can  be  no  object 
of  poffible  experience,  luppoling  even  its  conception  bad 
objedlive  reality  ;  this  however  is  certain,  that  Reafon, 
when  it  afcends  to  the  unconditioned,  can  begin  in  no 
other  manner  than  from  a  conditioned  fynthefis,  which  is 
thought  by  the  Underftanding.  It  muft  begin  fomewhere, 
in  order  to  afeend  by  profyllogifms  from  the  conditioned 
to  the  condition  ;  and  without  fomething  given  it  never 
could  begin  anywhere. 

Now  all  reference  of  our  reprefentations  is,  ill,  the 
reference  to  our  own  fubjedt;  zdly,  the  reference  to 
objedls,  and  indeed  either  as  objedls  of  intuition,  or 
objedls  of  thought.  My  reprefentations  belong  altogether 
to  myfelf,  and  I  refer  them  to  my  thinking  fuhjedl;  fe- 
condly,  objedls  are  reprefented  by  them,  in  which  Iobferve, 
in  the  firft  place,  the  neceffary  unity  of  confcioufnefs 
itfelf  in  the  reprefentation  of  an  objedl ;  and  fecondly 
the  variety  in  the  objedls,  in  regard  to  which  each  parti¬ 
cular  objedl  is  given  to  me. 

Now  the  tranfcendental  Ideas  proceed  to  the  abfolute 
totality  of  all  conditions  in  refpedl  to  the  conditionally- 
given  objedls  of  Intuition  ;  and,  as  all  reference  of  repre¬ 
fentations  is  threefold;  the  thought  of  the  totality  of  the 
conditions  of  the  conditionally-given  may  be  conceived, 
firft  in  reference  to  the  thinking  lubjedl,  fecondly  in 
reference  to  the  neceffary  unity  in  the  reprefentation  of 
objedls,  and  thirdly  in  reference  to  the  given  variety  of 
each  objedl.  The  idea  of  the  abfolutely-unconditioned 
as  the  higheft  condition  of  the  reference  of  reprefentations 
to  the  thinking  fubjedl,  is  treated  of  in  Psychology;  the 
idea  of  the  abfolutely-unconditioned  as  the  higheft  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  neceffary  unity  of  the  intuition  of  objedls,  the 
fubjedl  of  Cosmology;  and  the  idea  of  the  abfolutely- 
unconditioned,  upon  which  the  given  variety  of  every 
objedl  refts,  the  fubjedl  of  Theology.  More  than  thele 
tranfcendental  ideas  there  cannot  be.  As  reafon,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  them,  begins  to  afeend  from  the  conditioned 
fynthetical  unity,  that  is,  from  the  objedls  of  intuition, 
they  will  proceed  according  to  the  order  of  the  Categories. 
It  will  not  be  evident  until  we  have  advanced,  that  the 
procedure  of  Reafon,  whereby  it  attains  the  abfolute  unity 
of  the  thinking  fubjedl,  is  nothing  but  the  profyllo- 
gifm  of  the  Categorical  rational  conclufion  ;  that  the 
profyllogifm  of  the  Hypothetical  rational  conclufion  is 
exadtly  the  procedure  of  Reafon  in  thinking  the  uncon¬ 
ditioned  unity  with  refpedl  to  the  conditioned  neceffary 
unity  of  confcioufnefs  in  the  reprefentation  of  objedls  ot 
Intuition  ;  and  that,  laltly,  the  profyllogifm  of  the  Dil- 
jundtive  rational  conclufion  is  identical  with  the  proce¬ 
dure 
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dure  of  Reafon  in  thinking  the  abfolute  condition  of  the 
given  variety  of  every  objedt. 

An  objective  deduction  of  thefe  conceptions  cannot  be 
undertaken,  as  took  place  with  the  Categories  ;  and  this 
becaufe  they  neither  refer  to  any  objedt  whatever,  nor  can 
their  objedtive  validity  be  thown  by  any  given  objedt,  as 
will  be  explained  hereafter.  But  a  fubjedtive  derivation 
of  them  from  the  very  nature  of  reafon  is  poffible,  and 
is  here  accomplifhed.  The  object  of  the  prefent  fedtion 
is  therefore  attained,  fince  by  deriving  them  from  their 
true  fource  we  have  not  only  determined  their  exadt 
number,  but  diftinguifhed  them  from  the  Categories. 

Book  II.  Of  the  Dialectical  Conclusions  of  Pure 
Reason. 

-Of  an  objedt  whofe  real  poflibility  we  cannot  reprefent 
to  ourfelves,  w'e  commonly  fay  we  have  no  conception. 
It  may  be  laid  with  equal  propriety  of  the  objedts  of  the 
tranfcendental  Ideas ,  that  we  have  no  conception  of  them, 
becaufe  no  intuition  can  correfpond  to  thofe  Ideas. 
With  lefs  danger  of  being  mifunderftood'we  may.  fay  that 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  objedt  to  which  we  refer  an 
Idea,  though  we  may  have  a  problematical  conception  of 
it;  for  this  conception  is  that  of  the  neceflary  unity  of 
confcioufnefs,  which  can  only  then  be  called  Knowledge 
when  it  becomes  the  unity  of  empirical  intuition. 

The  rational  conclufions  which  lead  us  to  the  tranfceh- 
daital  Ideas  as  tranlcendent  conceptions  that  refer  to 
objedts,  will  now  be  of  that  particular  kind,  that  they 
will  contain  no  empirical  premifes.  They  will  be  tranf- 
cendent  pofitions,  by  means  of  which  we  conclude,  from 
fomething  known,  upon  fomething  elfe,  of  which  we  have 
no  other  conception  but  a  problematical  one,  and  to 
which  we  neverthelefs  attribute,  by  a  natural  mental 
iliufion,  objedtive  reality.  Thefe  conclufions  might  very 
properly  be  called  pretended  conclufions ;  we  however  call 
them  rational  conclufions ,  becaufe  they  are  nor  artificially 
produced,  but  arife  quite  naturally  from  Reafon  itfelf. 
They  are  notwithftanding  dialeClical  rational  conclufions, 
whofe  iliufion  is  fo  natural,  that  even  he  who  perceives 
their  fallacy  cannot  free  himfelf  from  their  iliufion. 

There  can  be  but  three  kinds  of  thefe  dialc 8ical  con¬ 
clufions-,  that  is,  juft  as  many  as  there  are  Syllogifms,  and 
confequently  alfo  as  many  as  there  are  tranfcendental Ideas. 
In  the  firft,  or  Categorical  profyllogifm,  we  infer,  from  the 
conception  of  a  fubjedt  which  can  only  be  confidered  as 
J'uljiCt,  the  .abfolute  unity  of  this  fubjedt,  of  which  I  have 
no  conception.  This  dialedtical  conclufion  we  will  call 
Transcendental  Paralogism.  In  the  feccnd,  or 
lit/ pot  helical  profyllogifm,  we  inferfrom  the  neceflary  unity 
of  intuition  in  the  reprefentation  of  objedts,  the  abfolute 
unity,  as  their  higheft  condition,  of  which  I  have  no  con¬ 
ception.  This  unconditioned  unity  will  in  this  cafe  be 
of  two  kinds ;  and  we  infer  the  one  from  the  contradidtory 
conception  which  we  have  of  the  other.  On  this  account 
this  dialedtical  conclufion  is  called  the  Antinomy  of  pure 
Ilcafon.  Laftly,  in  the  third,  or  Disjunctive  profyllogifm, 
we  inferfrom  the  given  variety  of  each  objedt,  the  abfolute 
unity  of  the  poflibility  of  all  objedts;  that  is,  a  being  of  all 
beings,  of  wdtich  I  can  form  no  conception.  This  dialedt¬ 
ical  conclufion  is  called  the  Ideal  of  pure  Reafon. 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  Paralogisms  of  Pure  Reason. 

The  tranfcendental  paralogifm  is  diftinguifhed  from  a 
merely  logical  one,  thus;  that  the  former  is  raifed  upon  a 
tranfeendent  principle,  which  it  has  in  common  with  all 
the  other  dialeCiical  conclufions  of  pure  reafon.  This 
tranfcendental  principle  is  that  already  mentioned.  If 
the  conditioned  is  given,  then  the  abfolutely  uncondi¬ 
tioned  is  alfo  given.  The  mode  of  concluding  of  the 
Paralogifm  is  exadtly  that  of  the  Categorical  Profyllo¬ 
gifm. 

The  given  conditioned  from  which  the-  conclufion  be¬ 
gins  is  the  I  think  that  accompanies  all  our  reprefenta- 
fions.  On  that  account,  becaufe  it  is  the  chief  condition 
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of  thinking  objedts,  by  rendering  poffible  the  aggregate  of 
reprefentations,  it  is  tranfcendental  confcioufnefs,  and 
different  from  every  empirical  one,  which  is  the  confciouf¬ 
nefs  of  a  given  empirical  variety.  This  pure  I  think,  en¬ 
tirely  freed  from  every  thing  empirical,  is  now  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  rational  Pfychology  is  eredted  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  is  that  alone  upon  which  it  can  be  built,  in  order 
to  conftitute  a  rational  fcience  ;  as  the  leaft  addition  of 
any  thing  empirically  given,  for  inftance,  the  feeling  ftf 
pleafure  and  difpleafure,  mtift  transform  it  into  an  empi¬ 
rical  fcience.  In  the  7  think  I  am  confcious  of  myfeif  as 
an  objedt  of  internal  fenfe,  that  is,  of  my  Soul;  and  I  fe- 
parate  myfeif  from  all  the  objedts  of  external  fenfe,  which 
I  call  bodies. 

The  Categorical  Profyllogifm  infers  from  fomething 
thought  as  fubjedt  to  a  higher  fubjedt  as  its  condition, 
and  when  extended  to  the  unconditioned  it  infers  a  laft 
fubjedt  as  the  higheft  condition  of  the  given  conception 
to  be  thought  as  fubjedt.  Our  paralogifm  infers  from  the 
conception  I  of  the  tranfcendental  reprefentation  1  think, 
which  is  given  only  as  a  fubjedt  for  thinking,  an  abfo- 
lutely  laft  fubjedt,  namely,  the  fubftance  of  the  foul.  To 
determine  this  (till  further  is  only  poffible  by  a  fimilar 
mode  of  conclufion  according  to  the  Categories.  As  in 
the/,  thought  as  fubjedt,  no  parts  are  diftinguifhed,  the  Soul 
as  Substance  is,  according  to  Quality,  fimple ;  as  the 
I  which  accompanies  all  my  reprefentations,  is  always  re- 
prefented  as  identical,  the  fubftance  of  the  foul  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Quantity  one,  and  not  many  ;  and  laftly,  as,  in 
the  I  am,  or  I  think,  I  am  confcious  of  my  own  exiftence, 
the  Soul  exifts  as  fubftance,  according  to  Modality,  in¬ 
dependently  of  all  objedts  in  Space,  and  yet,  in  relation  to 
them,  as  exifting. 

The  chief  contents  of  rational  Pfychology,  from 
which  all  the  reft  is  derived,  confifts  therefore  in  thefe 
four  Propofitions,  which  proceed  according  to  the  Ca¬ 
tegories. 

1.  Of  Relation.  The  Soul  is  fubftance. 

2.  Of  Quality.  The  Soul  is  fimple. 

3.  Of  Quantity.  The  Soul  is  one  (identical). 

4..  Of  Modality.  The  Soul  ftands  in  relation  to  ob- 
jedts  in  fpace. 

From  thefe  elements  arife,  by  mere  combination,  all  the 
conceptions  of  rational  Pfychology.  This  fubftance, 
merely  as  an  objedt  of  internal  fenfe,  furniflies  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Immateriality ;  as  fimple  fubftance,  that  of  Incor¬ 
ruptibility  ;  its  identity  as  intelledhial  fubftance  that  of 
Perfonality ;  all  thefe  three  parts  taken  together,  that  of 
Spirituality ;  the  relation  to  objedts  in  fpace,  that  of  com¬ 
merce  with  bodies;  confequently  it  reprefents  the  think- 
ing  fubftance  as  the  principle  of  life  in  matter,  that  is, 
as  Soul  (anima),  and  as  the  ground  of  Animality;  this, 
limited  by  fpirituality,  is  Immortality.  All  rational  Pfy¬ 
chology  is  therefore  built  upon  the  fingle  thought  /. 
But  of  this  I,  independently  of  a  reprefentation,  we  have 
not  the  leaft  conception  ;  for  we  are  only  confcious  of  it 
in  the  1  think,  and  this  only  fo  far  as  fomething  is  really 
thought;  and  there  is  moreover  the  inconvenience,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  ufe  its  reprefentation  in  reprefenting  it. 

The  I  think  rnuft  accompany  all  my  reprefentation  in 
their  fynthefis,  in  order  to  produce  a  whole  of  reprefenta¬ 
tions.  Even  the  adtion  of  the  underftanding  by  which 
this  whole  is  referred  to  an  objedt,  and  the  connexion  of 
the  reprefentations,  thought  as  neceflary  by  the  Catego¬ 
ries,  is  only  poffible  when  accompanied  by  this  I  think. 
Hence  all  that  can  be  faid  of  this  tranfcendental  repre¬ 
fentation,  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  explanation,  that 
knowledge  is  brought  about  by  it;  but  not  how  the 
knowledge  of  a  particular  objedt  reprefented  by  the 
thought  of  1  is  to  be  attained.  The  reprefentation  of  an 
objedt  is  always  that  of  the  neceflary  unity  of  confciouf¬ 
nefs,  which  may  be  indeed  thought  problematically,  as 
in  the  conception  of  a  nouraenon  ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  an  objedt  is  the  reprefentation  of  that  neceflary  unity* 
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as  the  unity  of  empirical  intuition.  This  thought  will 
guide  us  in  the  examination  of  the  chief  principles  of  ra¬ 
tional  Pfychology . 

1.  That  the  I  in  all  thinking  can  only  occur  as  fubje.d, 
but  never  as  predicate,  is  an  apodidlical  pofition,  becaule 
it  is  identical,  fince  it  is  a  mere  expofition  of  the  Concep¬ 
tion  of  Thinking ;  hut  that  /,  as  an  exifting  thing,  exift: 
only  as  a  Subject,  that  is,  am  Sub/lance,  is  far  more  than 
can  be  found  in  the  mere  conception  of  thinking.  The 
dcdudlion  of  the  principles  of  tranfcendental  Judgment 
lias  fhown  the  objective  reality  of  the  Category  Snbjlance 
in  empirical  intuitions.  To  the  reprefentation  I,  howe¬ 
ver,  no  intuition  correfponds,  fince  it  only  expreftes  the 
adl  of  confcioufnefs ;  nay,  it  has  only  fignification  in  the 
connexion  of  reprefentations. 

2.  In  the  fame  manner  it  lies  in  the  conception  of 
thinking,  that  the  I  which  accompanies  all  my  reprefen¬ 
tations  can  contain  no  variety.  But  that  the  thinking  I 
is  a  fimple  fubftance,  is  a  fynthetical  pofition,  and  is  not 
identical  with  the  preceding. 

3.  It  is  alfo  analytical,  that  the  Jin  all  my  reprefenta¬ 
tions  is  always  reprefented  as  one  and  the  fame,  which 
likewife  explains  the  conception  of  thinking.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  that  the  I  as  fubftance  is  always  the  fame, 
for  an  intuition  is  requifite  in  order  to  reprefent  it  as  a 
fubftance. 

4.  Laftly,  it  is  by  an  analytical  pofition,  that  I  feparate 
myfelf,  as  a  thinking  being,  from  all  objects  external  to 
me.  But  to  fay,  that  I  exili  as  a  fubftance  different  from 
external  things,  is  very  different,  and  is  a  Jynthetical  por¬ 
tion.  Nor  do  I  even  perceive,  w  hether  confcioufnefs  is  at 
all  poffible  without  external  objedls.  Confequentiy  the 
analyfis  of  confcioufnefs  in  the  conception  of  thinking 
does  not  aftift  us,  when  by  means  of  the  conception  J  we 
attempt  to  determine  it  as  an  objedl  ;  becaufe  this  necelfa- 
rily  requires  intuition,  without  which  no  fynthetical  pofi¬ 
tion  is  poffible. 

In  the  procedure  of  rational  Pfychology  a  Paralogifm 
reigns,  which  is  reprefented  by  the  following  Syllogifin  : 
“  That  which  can  never  be  thought  otherwife  than  as 
fubjedf,  exifts  only  as  fubjedl,  and  is  therefore  fubftance. 
Now  a  thinking  being,  confidered  merely  as  fuch,  cannot 
be  thought  otherwile  but  as  fubjedl,  it  therefore  exifts 
only  as  fuch,  that  is,  as  fubftance.” 

The  major  takes  no  notice  of  the  condition  under 
which  that  which  can  only  be  thought  as  fubjedl  exifts  as 
fubftance,  namely,  the  intuition;  fince  it  mult  run  thus: 
“That,  in  the  intuition  which  can  only  be  thought  as 
fubjedl,  exifts  only  as  fubjedt,  and  is  fubftance.”  As  now 
the  minor  under  this  limitation  is  not  true,  and  a  thinking 
being  merely  as  fuch,  that  is,  in  the  mere  reprefentation 
of  J,  is  not  given  in  any  intuition,  it  cannot  be  ufied  as  a  part 
of  the  fphere  of  thole  things,  wliich,  being  given  in  the 
intuition,  are  only  thought  as  fubjedls.  The  conclufion 
has  therefore  been  falfely  drawn,  i.  e.  perfophij'ma  jigurcc 
didionis. 

We  here  merely  call  to  mind  that  which  is  accom- 
plifhed  in  the  principles  of  tranfcendental  Judgment. 
The  dedudlion  of  the  Categories  fhowed  by  developing 
thefe  pure  conceptions  of  underftanding  from  the  form  of 
Judgment,  that  by  them  is  reprefented  the  connexion  of 
the  variety  as  neceffary,  confequentiy  the  necefiary  unity 
of  confcioufnefs  ;  and  that  therefore  the  fundi  ion  of  think¬ 
ing  by  means  of  the  Categories  is  precifely  the  fame  adlion 
as  that  which  confilts  in  referring  reprefentations  to  an 
objedl.  The  dedudlion  of  thefe  principles  fhowed,  how¬ 
ever,  firft  the  cafe  of  application  of  the  Categories.  Now, 
indeed,  if  we  even  abflradl  from  all  intuition,  that  thing  is 
fubftance  which  is  only  determined  as  a  jubjefl  in  think¬ 
ing  ;  but  fuch  an  objedl  is  however  only  intelledtual,  fo 
long  as  the  cafe  of  the  application  of  the  conception  is  not 
really  given.  Change  (the  being  and  not  being  in  Time), 
reprefented  as  objedl,  furnifhes  the  application  of  this 
Category  to  empirical  intuition,  fince  I  perceive  that  only 
by  fomething  lafting  in  time,  Change  can  be  reprefented. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  I  expreffes  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  reprefentation,  and  wmuld  not  even  as  fuch  be  poffible, 
if  there  were  no  connexion  of  a  given  variety.  All  re¬ 
prefentations  change:  and  there  mult  indeed  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  fomething  to  which  the  being  and  nol-being  of  them 
muft  be  fixed.  It  muft,  however,  be  fomething  given, 
and  can  only  be  found  in  Space,  which  is  the  permanent 
form  of  things.  It  is  the  external  phenomenon.  In 
Internal  Sen fe,  whofeform  is  fucceifive,  nothing  permanent 
will  be  found  ;  but  all  its  objedls,  that  is,  all  reprefenta¬ 
tions  to  which  that  of  my  /  belongs,  are  fubjedted  to  a 
conftant  change. 

In  the  fimple  nature  of  the  Soul  as  fubftance,  its  immor¬ 
tality  was  fuppofed  to  be  found;  for,  though  it  were  per¬ 
manent  as  a  fubftance,  yet  a  divifion  of  it  would  be  poffible 
if  it  were  compofed,  and  this  would  be  equivalent  to  its 
annihilation.  Mendellohn,  however,  did  not  think  him- 
felf  fecure  with  regard  to  the  perdurability  of  the  foul, 
by  this  argument  of  its  being  a  fimple  fubftance.  He 
thought  it  might  be  objedted,  that,  though  the  fimplicity 
of  the  foul  might  prevent  its  being  deftroyed  by  divifion. 
it  ftill  might  evanefee,  and  abfolutely  ceafe  to  exift. 
To  remove  this  objection,  heanfwered,  that,  if  weaffume 
that  the  foul  may  exift  in  one  point  of  time  and  not  in 
another,  a  time  muft  elapfe  between  the  two  points. 
Neverthelefs  we  may  alfo  fay  that  no  time  has  elapfed, 
becaufe  the  fame  moment  which  belongs  to  its  exiftence 
alfo  belongs  to  its  non-exiftence.  From  this  contradidlion, 
which  follows  from  adopting  the  vanifhing  of  the  Soul, 
this  acute  man  inferred  theoppofite  quality,  i.  e.  its  perdu¬ 
rability.  But  he  did  not  confider  that,  though  we  allow 
the  foul  a  fimple  nature,  confequentiy  no  extenjivs  quantity, 
it  muft  have  neverthelefs,  like  every  thing  exilting,  an 
intenfive  quantity  ;  and  that,  although  it  cannot  vanilh  in 
the  former  manner,  it  may  (fill  elangnefee,  that  is,  may 
decreafe  in  all  its  powers,  by  an  infinite  number  of 
degrees,  without,  however,  completely  attaining  the 
zero;  this,  however,  would  be  equivalent  to  adlual 
annihilation.  Here  only  the elan^uejience  of  confcioufnefs 
need  be  confidered  as  poffible,  fince  in  it  the  elanguefcence 
of  the  foul  itfelf  is  implied. 

If  notv  we  infer,  as  has  been  Qiown  above  from  the 
tranfcendental  reprefentation  I  am,  the  exiftence  of  the 
Soul  as  fubftance  independent  of  external  objedls,  then 
Idealifm  is  at  leaft  problematically  incontrovertible.  For, 
according  to  this  fyftem,  the  confcioufnefs  of  one’s-felf, 
as  an  exifting  fubftance,  is  found  in  the  mere  I  am, 
diredtly  contrary  to  the  empirically-determined  confciouf¬ 
nefs  of  the  exiftence  of  one’s-felf.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  fee,  that  the  determination  of  exiftence  in  Time  is 
only  poffible  by  changes  in  reference  to  a  permanent, 
that  itfelf  changes,  but  that  every  thing  in  me  belongs  to 
the  reprefentations,  of  whefe  exiftence  I  am  decidedly 
confcious,  by  means  of  my  own  exiftence  in  time,  there 
mull  bea  permanent  exifting  without  me,  by  whofe  cha.'.ge 
I  determine  my  own  exiftence  in  time.  Accordingly  I 
am  immediately  confcious  of  the  objedlive  reality  of  my 
reprefentations,  whereas,  according  to  Spiritualijm,  I  can 
only  become  conicious  of  their  reality,  without  being 
certain  that  objedts  correfpond  to  them. 

In  that  Theory,  which  reprefents  fyftematically  the 
abfolutely  unconditioned  as  inferred  from  the  given  con¬ 
ditioned,  (from  the  reprefentation  I  think,)  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  the  beginning  with  the  pofition,  The  Soul 
is  Snbjlance ;  confequentiy  firft  to  determine  the  uncon¬ 
ditioned  according  to  Relation  in  the  fame  manner  as  it 
could  only  he  thought  according  to  Modality  as  exift¬ 
ing  independently  of  all  external  objedts.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  adhere  to  the  conditioned,  and  reprefent 
it  in  a  fyftematical  connexion  according  to  the  Categories, 
the  order  is  reverfed,  fince  in  that  cate  the  exilteime  itfelf 
(as  the  given  l  think )  muft  come  firft.  The  l’yitem  ot  the 
given  will  therefore  be  as  follows,  according  to  the  Cate¬ 
gories. 

3  I 
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1.  Of  Modality.  I  think. 

2.  Of  Relation.  As  fubjedi. 

3.  OfQuality.  As  i'nnple  fubjedi. 

4.  Of  Quantity.  As  identical  fubjedi  in  all  my  thinking. 

The  I  think  is  that  representation  in  which  I  am  given 

to  myfeif,  and  implies  the  polition,  ‘  I  am  confciousof  my 
exiftence  in  Time,''  which  pofition  is  empirical.  For, 
although  the  reprefentation  I  be  tranfcendental,  yet  the 
empirical  confcioufnefs  of  my  exiftence  is  only  potfible 
by  objects  being  empirically  given  to  me,  fince  the  I  think, 
whereby  I  am  confrious  of  my  exiftence  as  cf  a  being 
exifting  in  Time,  can  only  take  place  in  as  far  as  I  think 
given  objedls. 

The  fecond  pofition,  which  exprefies  my  exigence  as  a 
thinking  fuhje£t,\&  not  however  identical  with  this,  I exift 
as  Subjiance  ;  for  it  exprefies  only  the  given,  namely,  that 
I  can  only  confider  myfeif  in  all  my  thinking  as  fubjedt, 
but  never  as  predicate.  Since,  however,  no  permanent 
Intuition  forms  the  foundation  of  my  own  I,  which  is 
entirely  feparated  from  every  thing  thought ;  the  pofition, 
I  always  think  as  Subject,  is  not  identical  with  this,  I  exijl 
as  fubjlancc. 

The  third  pofition,  I  think  as  fimple  fubjedi,  is  important 
of  itfelf,  though  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  given.  For, 
it  is  evident  that,  fince  thinking  cannot  be  conceived  as 
th.e  action  of  many  fubjedts,  this  thinking  cannot  tie 
explained  by  whofe  compofition  always  a  number  of 
fubjedls  ariles  ;  and  that  confequently  Materialifm  is  as 
little  able  to  lead  us  to  the  unconditioned  of  the  given 
I  think  as  Spiritualifin. 

The  conclufion  from  this  is,  that  we  can  have  no  ration¬ 
al  Plychology  as  a  fcience,  but  only  as  a  difeipline  which 
fhows  us  the  limits  of  our  faculties,  that  is,  our  inability 
of  afeending  from  the  given  condition  to  the  abfolutely 
unconditioned  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  impoffible  to  arrive 
in  a  fpeculative  way  at  the  infight,  that  the  Soul  is  immor¬ 
tal.  Reafon,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  practical  ufe,  con¬ 
tains  demands  which  in  this  life  can  never  be  fulfilled, 
and  holds  out  to  us  a  profpe<5!  of  an  exiftence  of  the 
thinking fubjedi  after  death.  “  The  Critic”  has  refuted 
Spiritualifm  only  fo  far  as  it  is  a  dogmatical  fyftem.  The 
pofition  of  t.he  immortality  of  the  foul,  which  Spiritualifm 
takes  under  its  protedfion,  and  in  which  mankind  takes 
fo  great  an  intereft,  is  not  in  the  leaft  injured  by  it.  Nay, 
the  popular  demonftration  which  refts  upon  analogy  gains 
in  impreffion  on  the  mind,  when  we  perceive  that  in  a 
f  peculative  way  it  is  impoffible  to  arrive  at  any  apodidlical 
convidiion,  which,  however,  it  is  our  objedt  to  attain. 
But,  if  every-vvhere  in  nature  we  find  agreement  of  the 
means  with  certain  ends,  man  would  be  the  only  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule,  if  he  were  provided  with  faculties  which 
are  capable  df  a  continual  improvement, and,  what  is  more, 
whofe  Reafon  holds  out  a  law  to  him,  that,  difregarding 
all  arbitrary  ends,  preferibes  to  him  an  end  which  he  is  to 
obtain,  and  which  yet  cannot  be  completely  attained  in 
this  life,  if  he  were  only  deftined  for  this  earthly  exiftence. 
As  to  the  Solution  of  the  connexion  of  the  foul  with  the 
body,  of  which  we  have  to  treat  in  the  conclufion  of  the 
Critic  of  Rational  Pfychology;  the  problem  is  to  explain 
how  an  objedt  of  internal  fenfe  can  ftand  in  connexion 
with  objects  of  external  fenfe.  But,  if  we  confider,  that, 
though  we  have  feen  that  the  pofition  of  connexion  ren¬ 
ders  poftible  the  experience  of  the  co-exiftence  of  objedts 
in  fpace,  and  is  confequently  a  rule  a  priori  to  which  the 
objects  of  experience  are  fubjedted,  we  have  r.everthelefs 
not  thereby  in  any  way  feen  how  fubftances  are  able  to 
adt  mutually  on  each  other  in  fpace:  yet  we  fee  that,  in 
order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  tlie  problem,  how  objedts 
can  have  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other,  muft  be  folved, 
which  problem  lies  beyond  all  doubt  out  of  the  field  of 
human  knowledge. 

Concluding  Remark. — The  reprefentation  I  think  has  its 
origin  in  the  connexion  of  a  given  variety ; -and,  although 
it  is  a  priori,  and  a  tranfcendental  reprefentation,  ftill  this 
pure  tranfcendental  confcioufnefs  would  not  take  place  if 
there  were  no  empirical  confcioufnefs  whofe  condition  it 


it,  as  it  were,  it  priori.  While  the  understanding  views  the 
variety  of  the  intuition,  and  accompanies  it  with  the 
original  I  think,  itaftedls  internal  fenfe,  in  which  affedlion 
that  variety  arifes  in  which  the  mind  views  itfelf,  and 
arrives  at  the  empirical  confcioufnefs  of  itfelf.  That 
which  is  original  is  no  knowledge  of  myfeif,  but  lam  only 
confcicus  in  it  of  my  faculty  of  connexion  5  but  in  the 
empirical  felf-confcioufnefs  I  know  myfeif  as  I  am  given 
to  myfeif  in  the  intuition,  that  is,  as  phenomenon. 

Now  our  Theory  does  not  deny  that  the  manner  in 
which  I  am  given  to  myfeif  in  Internal  Senfe  has  fome- 
thing  for  a  foundation  which  is  not  intuited  ;  but  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  myfeif  as  a  noumenon  is  not  poftible,  becaufe, 
otherwife,  in  the  original  /  think,  I  muft  neceftarily 
intuit  myfeif,  which  however  is  not  the  cafe.  But,  if  now 
Reafon  manifefts  itfelf  in  the  moral  law,  which,  without 
the  leaft  regard  to  the  fenfible  motives  of  the  will,  makes 
a  demand  upon  it  as  pare  practical  Reafon,  namely,  as  a 
faculty  whofe  caufality  cannot  be  an  objedt  ot  the  fenfible 
world,  that  is,  as  a  Free  Will; — this  gives  us  a  profpedl 
of  an  intelligible  world  in  which  we  muft  place  the  objedt 
as  a  thing  in  itfelf  that  forms  the  foundation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  we  call  Soul-,  we  cannot,  however, 
define  this  objedt  by  a  fingle  predicate,  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  is  impoffible. 

Sedt.  II.  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason. 

In  the  former  fedtion,  the  procedure  of  Reafon,  by 
which  it  afeends  in  the  Categorical  Synthejis  from  the 
conditioned  to  the  abfolutely-unconditioned,  has  already 
been  (hown.  Our  objedt  now  is  to  inveftigate  the  conclu¬ 
fion  from  the  conditioned  to  the  unconditioned  in  the 
Hypothetical  Syntliefis.  In  thefonner  mode  of  concluding, 
Reafon  feeks  an  abfolutely  laft  fubjedt  as  the  condition 
of  the  reprefentation  1,  which  in  thinking  is  always  con- 
fidered  as  fubjedi.  In  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  Categori¬ 
cal  Projyllogijm,  even  the  remoteft  condition  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  condition  of  the  given  conditioned,  even  if  the 
underftanding,  in  afeending  to  a  fubjedt,  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  given  fubjedi,  goes  through  many  intermediate 
conditions ;  fo  is  alfo  the  abfolutely-unconditioned  of 
the  dialedtical  conclufion  of  Reafon,  upon  which  rational 
Pfychology  refts,  the  immediate  condition  of  the  given, 
conditioned.  If  the  conditioned  is  given,  the  condition 
is  indeed  alfo  given  ;  but,  whether  the  abfolutely  uncon¬ 
ditioned  is  alio  given,  that  is,  whether  an  objedt  really 
correlponds  to  this  conception,  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  given.  But  it  already  lies  in  the  eflence  of  the  Cate¬ 
gorical  Projyllogifm,  that  the  more  remote  condition  is  the 
immediate  condition  of  the  given  fubjedi,  without  re¬ 
quiring  intermediate  conditions;  and  that  confequently 
alfo,  by  means  of  the  former  Para/ogiJ'm,  the  foul  as  fub- 
ftance  is  thought  as  the  higheft  and  immediate  condition 
of  the  fubjedi  always  given  in  confcioufnefs. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  dialedtical  conclufions  of 
Reafon,  in  which  the  Profyllogifm  proceeds  by  hypothe¬ 
tical  fynthefis.  The  more  remote  condition  cannot  be 
here  confidered  as  the  immediate  one  of  the  given  condi¬ 
tioned  ;  but  we  can  on  the  contrary,  think  it  only  as  the 
condition  of  the  given,  inafmuch  as  we  think  all  the 
intermediate  conditions. 

Tranfcendental  Paralogifm  carried  with  it  however  a 
very  partial  appearance.  Here  every  thing  fpeaks  in 
favour  of  Spiritualifm,  and  the  aflertions  of  Materialifm 
have  not  the  leaft  plaufibility.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
Reafon  afeends  to  the  unconditioned  from  the  neceffary 
unity  of  the  intuition  in  the  reprefentation  of  objedts,  it 
perceives  that  it  muft  think  this  unconditioned  in  a  two-fold 
manner;  and  it  determines  itfelf  always  in  favour  of  the 
one,  becaufe  it  difeovers  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  other 
a  contradidtion.  Here  therefore  will  refult  an  antithetic 
of  pure  Reafon,  which  art  cannot  produce,  but  to  which 
every  human  reafon,  inclined  to  fpeculation,  muft  necefla- 
rily  come,  and  to  folve  which  is  a  duty  of  the  “  Critic.” 

We  fliall  call  the  tranfcendental  Ideas  at  which  reafon 
arrives  in  this  Hypothetical  Syntliefis,  “  Cofmological  Ideas,” 

and 
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and  indeed  becaufe  they  contain  the  abfolnte  totality  in 
the  fynthefis  of  the  objefls  of  the  intuition  which  confti- 
tute  the  world.  They  are  quite  different  from  the  Idea 
of  Rational  Pf'ychology,  as  well  as  from  that  to  which  the 
disjnnSlive  profyllogifm  leads.  For  although  the  profyllo- 
giim  always  begins  with  a  given  conditioned,  yet  its  idea 
in  the  hypothetical  fynthefis  is  of  this  particular  kind, 
that,  as  it  feeks  the  totality  of  a  feries  of  conditions,  the 
unconditioned  muft  either  be  the  higheft  link  of  this 
feries,  or  the  feries  itfelf.  If  does  not  therefore,  in  either 
cafe,  quit  the  fphere  of  the  objedls  of  Intuition.  Although 
this  unconditioned  itfelf  can  never  become  an  obje<5l  of 
experience,  it  conceals  therefore  a  contradiction.  The 
unconditioned  of  the  categorical  fynthefis  (the  foul  as  fub- 
itaiice)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  objedi  of  Intuition ;  and 
as  little  is  it  the  being  of  all  beings,  or  that  thing  to 
which  the  Idea  of  the  fphere  of  all  pofifibility  is  referred. 
Now  in  the  fame  manneras  this  Paralogifm  of  pure  ReaJ’on 
endeavoured  to  found  a  rational  Pfychology,  fo  does 
Reafon  endeavour  to  eftablifh  a  rational  Cofmology,  by 
afcending  to  thofe  cofmological  ideas,  and  referring  them 
to  objedfs. 

System  of  Cosmological  Ideas. 

By  the  Categories  the  variety  of  the  empirical  intuition 
is  necefiarily  connected  ;  that  is,  an  objedi  is  thought  in 
the  intuition.  This  fynthetical  and  objective  unity  of 
confcionfnefs,  which  carries  with  it  the  reprefentation  of 
the  conditioned,  is  that  which  occafions  reafon  to  feek  an 
abfolutely  unconditioned.  The  tranjcendental  Ideas  we 
have  now  to  reprefent  will  therefore  be  the  Categories 
extended  to  the  unconditioned.  In  thinking  an  objedi  by 
the  Categories,  there  is  already  implied  a  reference  to  a 
condition  as  to  an  objedt  likewife  given  in  the  intuition. 
If  this  objedi  is  thought  by  the  very  fame  Categories,  it 
is  iikewife  reprefented  as  conditioned,  and  its  condition  is 
an  objedt  of  intuition.  If  in  this  way  the  abfolutely 
unconditioned  is  to  be  attained,  it  muft  be  found  in  the 
phenomena;  and  indeed  qither  in  the  laft  link  of  this  feries, 
or  in  the  feries  itfelf.  It  would  therefore  be  an  objedi  of 
intuition,  in  conceiving  which  by  the  Categories,  the 
conception  of  its  condition  could  not  be  found.  Now,  in 
order  to  enumeratecompletely,  and  in  a  fyfternatical  con¬ 
nexion,  the  Cofmological  Ideas,  nothing  more  will  be  ne¬ 
ceffary  than  to  treat  of  thofe  Categories  by  which  an 
objedt  is  thought  as  conditioned,  and  whofe  condition  is 
thought  by  the  very  fame  Category  j  and  then  to  extend 
them  fo  far  as  to  refer  them  to  an  objedi  which  in  every 
refpedl  is  unconditioned.  But  it  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned  that  Reafon  only  feeks  the  totality  of  the  feries 
with  regard  to  the  conditions.  For,  as  to  the  defcending 
feries,  with  refpedl  to  the  conditioned,  it  is  already  founded 
by  fome  condition,  whether  it  be  finite  or  infinite.  We 
call  the  fynthefis  of  a  feries,  on  the  fide  of  the  conditions, 
regreffive  ;  but  on  that  which  proceeds  on  the  fide  of  the 
conditioned  from  confequence  to  con'equence,  the  pro- 
greffive.  The  former  proceeds  by  antecedence,  the  latter 
by  confequence.  The  cofmological  ideas  therefore  contain 
the  abfolute  totality  of  the  conditions  of  the  objedlive 
unity  of  a  given  objedi,  and  confequently  refer  to  the 
completenefs  of  the  regrefiive  fynthefis.  With  refpedl  to 
the  feries  in  conjequentia,  we  may  at  pleafure  think  its 
completenefs.  Reafon  does  not  require  it,  becaufe  it  has 
in  general  only  to  render  it  comprehenfible,  and  this, 
with  regard  to  the  confequences,  is  already  found  in  each 
given  condition. 

i  he  application  of  the  Category  of  Quantity  to  the 
phenomena  is  fltown  in  the  principle  that  all  intuitions  are 
extenfve  quantities,  which  is  therefore  corredl,  becaufe 
objedts  cannot  be  otherwife  given  to  us  but  in  Time.  and 
Space,  both  of  which,  however,  the  fynthefis  of  an  homo¬ 
geneous  variety,  that  is,  the  conception  of  Quantity, 
brings  to  our  confcioufnefs.  In  tliefe  two  quantities  we 
find  the  before-mentioned  requifites  for  the  Cofmological 
Ideas.  For  as  to  Time,  the  prefent  time  is  conditioned  by 
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the  preceding,  fince  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  prefent 
after  the  lapfe  of  the  preceding  time,  and  muft  even  think 
this  again  by  the  Conception  of  Quantity.  Here  then  is 
poffible  a  progrefs  to  the  abfolute  unconditioned  ;  and  it 
is  elTentially  different  from  the  progrefs  in  covfeqnent'iu , 
fince  the  whole  elapfed  time  is  thought  abfolutely  com¬ 
plete  as  the  condition  of  the  given  inftant,  but  future 
time  is  not  thought  fo  for  any  purpofe.  As  to  Space,  the 
progrefs  is  not  different  itfelf  from  the  regrejs ;  but,  if  we 
confider  that  the  fynthefis  of /pace  is  fucceflive,  and  there¬ 
fore  occurs  in  time,  we  fee  that  every  given  (pace  prefup- 
pofes  a  greater  one,  and  that  we  can  only  arrive  by  the 
fynthefis  of  all  the  intermediate  fpaces  to  the  more  remote 
parts.  Every  definite  fpace  /herefore  is  confidered  as 
conditioned  by  the  parts  adjoining  it  on  all  fides ;  thefe 
again  as  conditioned  by  their  adjoining  fpaces,  which  are 
likewife  thought  by  tile  conception  of  Quantity.  Here 
then  is  required  as  before,  according  to  the  idea  of  Reafon, 
totality  of  the  conditions  for  the  neceffary  unity  of  Un- 
derllanding  by  which  a  definite  fpace  is  thought  as  an 
objedt. 

Every  objedi  of  Intuition  is  again  thought  by  the  Cate¬ 
gory  of  Reality.  Now,  with  regard  to  objedts  in  fpace, 
the  real  is  always  conditioned,  its  condition  are  its  parts  , 
and  the  parts  of  parts  are  the  more  remote  conditions, 
which  are  again  thought  by  the  conception  of  Reality. 
Here  therefore  alfo  a  regreffive  fynthefis  takes  place,  whofe 
abfolute  totality  reafon  demands,  which  can  only  be  in  a 
complete  divifion,  that  either  leads  to  fimple  parts  ot 
Matter,  or  to  inrinitely-many  given  parts. 

As  to  the  Categories  of  Relation  ;  that  of  theSub- 
ftance  to  its  accidents  leads  to  no  cofmological  Idea;  for 
the  accident  in  the  intuition  is  conditioned  by  the  fibfiance 
in  the  intuition.  This  condition  is  not  however  thought 
by  the  fame  conception  by  which  the  conditioned  is 
thought,  namely,  by  the  conception  of  the  accident.  In 
the  fignification,  therefore,  in  which  the  accident  is  confi¬ 
dered  as  conditioned,  the  fubftance  is  not  fo  confidered. 
The  conception  of  the  fubfantial,  however,  as  of  the  fub¬ 
ftance,  in  as  far  as  we  abftradt  from  all  its  accidents,  is  an 
arbitrary  conception,  which  cannot  be  placed  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fubftance,  fince  without  accidents  itdoes  not 
exilt.  Nor  does  the  conception  of  Concurrence  lead  to 
any  tranjcendental  Idea,  and  indeed,  as  before  explained, 
becaufe  the  condition  is  not  thought  by  the  fame  concep¬ 
tion  by  which  the  conditioned  is  thought.  The  condi¬ 
tions  are  here  again  fubflances,  and  certain  accidents  of 
the  one  fubftance  are,  as  effedts  of  the  other,  the  condi¬ 
tioned.,  Of  the  Categories  of  Relation,  therefore,  that  of 
Cavfality  only  remains,  which  admits  a  regrejs  of  condi¬ 
tions.  For  every  Event  has  aCaufe;  but  the  caufality 
of  the  caufe  is  alfo  an  event,  and  renders  again  the  pre- 
fuppofition  of  a  Caufe  neceffary.  Reafon,  which  with 
regard  to  this  hypothetical  fynthefis  requires  abfolute  com¬ 
pletenefs,  feeks  it  either  in  the  idea  of  an  abfolutely  firft 
caufe,  which  confequently  preftippofes  no  prior  caufe,  or  in 
the  infinite  and  entirely-given  feries  itfelf.  The  Catego¬ 
ries  of  Modality  concern  the  exiftence  of  the  phenomena. 
Now,  in  fo  far  as  this  is  confidered  as  contingent,  it  is 
thought  as  conditioned,  but  the  condition  again  as  con¬ 
tingent.  There  is  confequently  in  this  refpect  a  regreffive 
fynthe/is,  whofe  abfolute  totality  Reafon  thinks  by  the 
unconditioned  neceftity  of  exiftence.  There  cannot 
therefore  be  any  more  than  the  following  four  Cofmolo¬ 
gical  Ideas : 

i.  The  abfolute  completenefs  of  the  compofition  of  the 
given  whole  of  phenomena. 

a.  The  abfolute  completenefs  of  the  divifion  of  a  given 
whole  of  phenomena. 

3.  The  abfolute  completenefs  of  the  arifing  of  a  phenome¬ 
non. 

4.  The  abfolute  completenefs  of  the  dependence  of  the 
exiftence  of  the  changeable  in  the  phenomenon. 

Thefe  Ideas  refer  to  the  unconditioned,  which  reafon 
thinks  as  the  highell  condition  of  the  objective  unity  of 
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the  underftanding,  thouglit  as  conditioned.  By  the  Ca¬ 
tegories,  therefore,  the  various  parts  of  the  Intuition  are 
reprefented  as  connected  in  a  uni verfally-valid  manner; 
and  thereby  is  produced  what  is  called  a  reprefentarion 
of  an  object  in  the  intuition.  Now  inafnniCh  as  this  ob¬ 
jective  unity  is  thought  as  conditioned,  and  its  condition 
by  the  very  fame  Category  again  as  conditioned,  an  hypo¬ 
thetical  fynthejis  in  antecedentia,  and  an  Idea  of  its  abio- 
lute  compietenefs,  take  place.  Thefe  Ideas  of  the  abfo- 
lute  totality  of  the  conditions  of  the  conditioned  objec¬ 
tive  unity  of  the  intuition  are  therefore  entirely  different 
from  that  which  refers  to  the  Ideal  of  pure  Reafon,  and 
by  which  is  reprefented  a  totality  of  the  conditions  of  the 
thinking  of  objeCts  in  general ;  that  is,  of  the  entire  pof- 
fibility  of  things  in  order  to  be  able  to  think  them  as 
given  inexperience.  But,  though  the  cofmological  Ideas 
have  their  origin  in  pure  Reafon  itfelf,  ftill  the  quelfion 
concerning  their  objective  reality  remains.  The  firlt  re¬ 
mark  that  offers  itfelf  is  this.  The  condition  is  always 
an  objeCt  of  intuition  of  the  very  fame  kind  as  the  condi¬ 
tioned  ;  that  is,  it  is  again  conditioned  becaufe.  it  is 
thought  by  the  fame  Category.  The  abfolute  uncondi¬ 
tioned  is  likewife  thought  as  an  objeCt  of  intuition  by  this 
very  Category,  yet  not  as  further  conditioned,  whereby 
the  nature  of  the  intuitively-given  objeCt  is  contradicted, 
and  by  which  is  prefuppoled,  that  we,  in  the  regrcfive 
J'ljntlieJis,  (hall  at  length  find  it,  which,  however,  can  ne¬ 
ver  take  place.  IfweabftraCt  from  the  intuition  of  objeCts, 
and  merely  bear  in  mind  the  neceffary  unity  of  confciouf- 
neis,  independently  of  the  manner  in  which  the  objeCt  is 
given  to  us,  it  would  be  quite  correCt,  that,  if  the  condi¬ 
tioned  is  given,  the  abfolute  totality  of  the  conditions, 
confequently  the  abfolutely  unconditioned,  is  alfo  given. 
But  this  objective  unity  would  however  only  be  arbitra¬ 
rily  thought,  fince  thus  no  objeCt  at  all  would  be  given 
to  us.  If  we  imagine  that  the  regremve  fynthefis  will 
meet  with  an  object  as  fomething  abiolutely  uncondi¬ 
tioned,  we  imperceptibility  abftract  from  the  neceffary. 
mode  of  Intuition,  according  to  which  an  objeCt  is  given 
to  us,  and  refer  ne.verthelefs  the  conception  of  the  abio¬ 
lutely  unconditioned  to  objedts  of  intuition. 

This  unconditioned  may  be  thought  in  two  ways ;  ei¬ 
ther  as  merely  confiding  in  the  whole  feries,  in  which 
therefore  all  the  members  are  unexceptionably  condi¬ 
tioned  ;  the  feries  itfelf,  however,  is  entirely  given,  and 
unconditioned  ;  or  the  unconditioned  may  be  thought 
as  a  member  of  the  feries,  in  which  cafe  all  the  members 
except  this  one  are  conditioned.  In  the  former  cafe  the 
feries  is  given  h  priori  without  limits  (without  a  begin¬ 
ning),  that  is,  infinite,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  given  en¬ 
tirely,  although  the  regrefs  is  never  thought  as  completed. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  however,  there  is  a  firlt  member  in  the 
lenes,  which,  with  regard  to  the  time  elapfed,  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world;  with  regard  to  Space,  the  boundary  of 
the  world ;  with  regard  to  the  parts  of  a  whole,  given  in  its 
limits  Jimple;  with  regard  to  the  canjes,  theabfolute  /e/f- 
a&ivity  (freedom)  ;  witli  regard  to  the  exidence  of  change¬ 
able  tilings,  the  abfolute  neceffily  of  nature. 

Thele  trunjccndental  ideas  have  been  called  “  cofmolo- 

ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

.First  Contradiction — Thesis. 

The  "World  has  a  beginning  in  Time,  and  bounds  in 
j Space. 

Proof. — For,  if  we  affert  that,  according  to  time,  the 
World  has  no  beginning,  then  at  every  given  indant  an 
infinite  time  has  elapfed.  But  the  determination  of  time 
as  an  elapled  time,  is  the  determining  it  as  a  whole,  fince 
this  implies  that  all  the  parts  of  time  have  once  been  pre- 
ient.  Confeque.nrly  the  fynthefis  in  the  reprefentation 
ol  infinite  elapled  time  is  thought  as  complete,  whereby 
however  the  repreleniation  of  infinite  time  whole  fynthe¬ 
fis  can  never  be  completed  is  contradicted.  Therefore, 
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gical  ideas,"  becaufe  they  contain  the  abfolute  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  phenomena,  whofe  fpbere  is  the  world,  and 
becaufe  they  only  refer  to  objects  of  intuition  when  objec¬ 
tive  reality  is  afcribed  to  them,  although  in  faff  no  ob¬ 
ject  of  intuition  can  correfpond  to  them,  fince  this  is  al¬ 
ways  thought  by  the  very  fame  Category  by  which  we 
think  the  conditioned. 

We  have  above  divided  the  Categories  into  mathemati¬ 
cal  and  dynamical.  Now,  fince  the  cofmological  ideas  are 
the  Categories  extended  to  the  unconditioned,  the  drvi- 
fion  of  the  Categories  can  be  applied  to  thefe  ideas.  The 
mathematical  cofmological  Ideas  arc  directed  to  the  abfo¬ 
lutely  unconditioned  of  the  intuition  of  the  objects  ;  and 
it  would  be  neceffary  to  call  them  in  a  particular  fenfe 
cofmological  Ideas,  in  fo  faras  we  underftand  by  the  world 
the  mathematical  whole  of  phenomena,  that  is,  the  abfo¬ 
lute  totality  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  intuition  of  ob¬ 
jeCts.  The  dynamical  ideas,  on  the  other  hand,  apply  to 
the  unconditioned  of  the  exiftence  of  the  phenomena,, 
both  in  relation  to  each  other  and  of  exiftence  in  genera! ; 
that  is,  in  relation  to  the  knowing  faculty;  and  may 
therefore  be  called  conceptions  of  nature,  becaufe  by  na¬ 
ture  is  thought  the  dynamical  whole  of  phenomena,  that 
is,  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  in  as  far  as  they  exift. 

SeCt.  II.  Antithetic  of  Pure  Reason. 

By  the  Antithetic  of  pure  Reafon  is  not  here  under- 
ftood  a  whole  of  dogmatical  affertions  that  are  oppofed  to 
the  afl'ertions  of  another  fyftem,  and  which  lay  claim  to 
approbation  becaufe  they  refute  the  others ;  but  the  con¬ 
flict  in  which  reafon  finds  itfelf  with  regard  to  certain  po- 
litions,  whole  truth  or  falfehood  cannot  be  detected  by 
experience,  which  can  be  either  proved  or  refuted  with 
the  lame  plausibility,  and  whole  refutation  always  appears 
to  prove  the  contradictory  oppofite,  fo  that  reafon  is  in 
the  fituation  of  explaining  one  of  thefe  contradictory  af¬ 
fertions  as  true,  if  icconfiders  its  oppofite  as  falfe.  The 
duty  of  the  “Critic”  will  therefore  be;  Firlt,  to  lay  open 
faithfully  this  conflict.  Secondly,  toaflign  the  realons  of 
the  conflict,  and  to  inveftigate  if  a  way  to  certainty 
does  not  remain  open  for  reafon  with  regard  to  it. 

The  prel'ent  feCtion  will  accomplifti  the  firlt.  It  will 
appear  that  this  contradiction  is  not  at  all  artificially 
produced,  but  that  reafon  detects  itfelf  in  it.  We  lhall 
ihow  that  one  of  thefe  contrarily-oppofed  afl'ertions,  is 
always  too  great  for  the  unity  of  Underftanding,  while  the 
other  is  loo  fmall  for  the  unity  of  Reafon.  In  order  to 
form  a  decilion  upon  this  conftifl,  we  mult  firlt  watch  it 
impartially.  Perhaps  the  objeCt  of  this  contell  is  in  it¬ 
felf  nothing.  The  method  we  firlt  begin  with  is  there¬ 
fore  fceptical,  though  very  different  from  Scepticifm.  The 
latter  decides  dogmatically,  that  upon  certain  queftions 
it  is  abfolutely  impofiible  to  obtain  information,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  method:  we  only  fulpend  our  judgment  in  or¬ 
der,  by  reflecting  upon  the  pros  and  cons,  to  prepare  our- 
felves  to  decide  politively  upon  the  contradictions. 

Thefe  Antinomies  will  follow'  one  another  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Tranfctndental  Ideas. 


Antithesis. 

The  World  has  no  beginning  in  Time,  and  no  bounds 
in  Space. 

Proof. — For,  if  we  fuppofe  the  World  has  a  beginning; 
as  the  beginning  is  an  exiftence  preceded  by  a  time,  an 
empty  time  mutt  have  elapfed  before  the  world  was.  The 
la  pie  of  time  is  only  by  means  of  change  in  reference  to 
fomething  permanent  that  changes.  A  yet-elapfed  time  is 
therefore  fomething  contradictory.  Hence  follows,  that: 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  world  no  empty  time  can 
have  elapfed  ;  that  is,  the  world  can  have  no  beginning 
with  regard  to  time. 


Contradictions  of  the  Transcendental  Ideas. 


Let 
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The  World  has  a  beginning. 
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with  regard  to  time,  the  world  cannot  be  infinite,  but  mull 
have  had  a  beginning,  which  is  the  neceffary  condition 
of  its  exiftence  ;  which  was  to  be  proved. 

As  to  the  fecond,  if  we  maintain  the  oppofite,  namely, 
that  the  World  with  refpedt  to  Space  is  infinite,  then 
this  infinite  world,  with  regard  to  fpace,  is  thought  as 
exilting  at  a  given  inftant;  therefore  at  any  prefent  time 
it  is  wholly  there.  Confequently  in  this  very  reprefenta- 
tion  it  is  confidered  as  a  quantity,  whofe  fynthefis  is  finite, 
wherein  however  we  contradidt  the  conception  of  a  World 
infinite  with  refpedt  to  fpace,  becaufe  this  is  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  a  quantity  whofe  fynthefis  can  never  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  fpace,  the  world  can¬ 
not  be  infinite,  but  enclofed  in  certain  limits ;  which  was 
fecondly  to  be  proved. 

Remark.—  The  proof  of  it  reds  upon  this;  that  the 
world  muft  be  confidered  as  a  Quantity  that  is  given,  both 
with  regard  to  time  and  [pace.  It  is  given  according  to 
time,  becaufe  the  whole  time  of  its  exiftence  at  every  in¬ 
ftant  is  elapfed  ;  according  to  fpace,  becaufe  in  a  certain 
point  of  time  the  whole  world  is  there,  (that  is,  no  parts 
are  fucceflively  added.)  Now  we  may  think  an  infinite 
quantity,  inafmuch  as  the  fynthefis  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  is  arbitrarily  afl'umed.  But,  when  a  quantity  is 
given,  then  the  fynthefis,  confequently  the  number  of  the 
repetitions  of  the  unity  by  which  it  is  produced,  is  deter¬ 
mined  ;  and  fuch  a  quantity  cannot  therefore  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  infinite ;  that  is,  we  cannot  fay  that  we  can  never 
come  to  an  end  with  its  fynthefis. 

Time  and  Space,  indeed,  are  reprefented  as  infinitely- 
given  quantities  :  this  means,  that  the  fynthefis  may  pro¬ 
ceed  at  pleafure  without  any-where  neceffarily  ceafing. 
But  it  is  quite  different  with  filled  fpace  and  filled  time  ; 
becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  fomething  is  given  in  Time  and  Space ; 
confequently  objects,  whofe  fynthefis  muft  be  immediately 
determined  and  can  never  be  thought  as  infinite. 

This  demonftration  is  irrefutable,  and  muft  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  following  one.  In  order  to  refute  the 
infinity  of  the  world  with  regard  to  Time  and  Space,  it  has 
been  ufual  to  conclude  thus  :  Infinite  is  a  quantity  beyond 
which  there  is  no  greater  poftible.  But  now  no  quantity 
is  the  greateft,  becaufe  every  aftignable  quantity  can  be 
thought  greater.  Confequently  no  quantity  can  be  infi¬ 
nite ;  and  the  world  therefore  can  neither  be  infinite  as  to 
Time  nor  Space.  But  the  conception  of  the  infinite  is 
here  that  of  a  maximum.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  con¬ 
ception  of  an  infinite  quantity  is  that  of  a  quantity  whofe 
lucceftive  fynthefis  can  never  be  completed  ;  and  the 
proof  of  the  thefis  muft  Ihow  that  the  fynthefis  by  which 
the  world  is  thought  as  a  given  quantity  muft  come  to 
an  end. 

Second  Contradiction.— Thesis. 

All  the  fubftances  in  the  world  confiftof  fimple  parts; 
and  there  is  nothing  that  exifts  but  thefe  fimple  parts, 
and  that  which  is  compofed  of  them. 

Proof. — For,  let  us  fuppofe  that  compound  fubftances 
do  not  confift  of  fimple  parts.  Now  this  compofition  is 
either  an  accidental  relation  of  fubftance,  fo  that  in 
thought  it  may  be  feparated  from  it  ;  or  the  compofition 
is  effential  to  fubftance.  In  the  latter  cafe,  no  compound 
fubftance  would  be  thought,  but  only  a  fimple  one.  In 
the  former  cafe,  after  having  done  away  with  all  compofi¬ 
tion  of  a  fubftance,  nothing  compofed  would  remain  ;  and 
as  alfo  no  fimple  parts  are  to  remain,  nothing  at  all  would 
remain  ;  whence  however  it  would  follow,  that  no  fub¬ 
ftance  had  been  given.  Since  now  both  contradidl  the 
affumption,  every  compofed  fubftance  in  the  world  muft 
confift  of  fimple  parts. 

Therefore  nothing  but  the  fimple  exifts  in  the  world; 
and,  though  we  may  never  be  able  to  reprefent  infulated 
the  elementary  fubftances  by  any  phyfical  feparation, 
Reafon  muft  ftill  think  them  as  the  firft  fubjeft  of  all 
compofition  as  fimple  beings. 
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Let  us  alfo  fuppofe  that  the  World,  with  regard  to  Space, 
is  enclofed  in  boundaries.  As  bounds  feparate  one  (pace 
from  another,  the  world  muft  be  furrounded  by  empty 
fpace;  but  now  there  can  only  be  a  relation  between 
fpaces  in  as  far  as  they  are  filled.  For  we  muft  fqmehow 
denote  them  in  order  to  be  able  to  have  an  empirical 
intuition  of  them.  An  empty  fpace  therefore  that  fur- 
rounds  the  world  is  impoftible.  Therefore  the  world  as 
to  fpace  is  not  enclofed  in  bounds,  but  it  is  infinite. 


Remark. — The  demonftration  of  the  Antithefis  refts 
upon  this  ;  that,  if  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  is 
alfo  bounded  in  extent,  an  empty  time  muft  have  elapfed 
before  this  beginning  of  the  world,  and  empty  fpace  muft 
bound  it;  but  both  time  and  fpace  muft  be  in  that  cafe 
particular  objedls,  and  exift  of  themfelves,  which  is  not 
poftible,  becaufe  the  lapfe  of  time  is  only  conceivable  by 
means  of  change,  and  fpace  is  only  fomething  relatively 
to  the  objefts  that  fill  it.  Empty  fpace  can  only  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  exifting  together  with  the  world,  fince  in  that  cafe 
it  is  determined  by  the  objects,  and  is  a  (omething  in  as 
far  as  there  are  objedls.  But  an  empty  fpace  that  bounds 
the  world  would  be  a  correlative  of  the  objects;  that  is, 
would  be  a  real  objedl  itlelf.  The  fchool  of  Leibnitz  en¬ 
deavours  to  evade  the  proof  of  the  Antithefis  by  changing 
the  conception  of  the  world,  fo  that  the  conception  of 
boundaries  is  converted  into  that  of  limits.  In  this  repre- 
fentation  of  the  beginning  and  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
world,  therefore,  nothing  more  can  be  faid  of  time  and 
fpace.  The  Thefis,  however,  fpeaks  of  Mundus  phenome¬ 
non.  If  we  imagine  a  mere  intellectual  world,  we  abftradl 
from  the  conditions  of  intuition,  confequently  from  the 
mannerin  which  the  world  is  given  to  us,  and  retain  only 
an  arbitrary  conception  of  an  objedl:  in  general,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  which  therefore  no  Jynthetical pojition  is  poftible. 


Antithesis. 

No  fubftance  in  the  world  confifts  of  fimple  parts,  and 
there  is  nothing  exifting  that  is  fimple. 

Proof. — For,  let  us  fuppofe  that  a  compound  fubftance 
cpnfifts  of  fimple  parts.  Since  an  objedl  that  is  thought 
by  the  conception  of  fubftance  can  only  be  given  in  fpace, 
as  the  permanent  in  the  external  intuition,  the  fimple  of 
which  a  fubftance  is  compofed  muft  alfo  occupy  a  fpace. 
But  now  each  fpace  confifts  of  fpaces,  and  that  which  fills 
fpace  confifts  of  as  many  parts  as  fpace  itfelf.  The  fimple 
is  confequently  fomething  compofed  of  parts.  As  this 
now  contradidls  itfelf,  no  compound  fubftance  in  the 
world  can  confift  of  fimple  parts. 


In  experience,  however,  no  objedl  can  occur  that  is  ab- 
folutely  fimple.  For,  if  we  even  fuppofe  an  objedl  given 
of  whofe  compofition  we  are  unconfcious,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  muft  be  abfolutely  fimple. 
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Remark. — The  queftion  is  hereabout  a  whole  compofed 
of  fubftances,  which  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  compound; 
that  is,  a  whole  whofe  poflibility  depends  on  the  parts. 
As  to  fpace,  the  parts  are  converfely  only  podible  in  the 
w  hole.  If  therefore  the  compofition  of  fpace  is  annihila¬ 
ted,  nothing  remains,  not  even  the  points  as  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  (paces  ;  it  is  only  an  ideal  compound ;  whereas 
the  compound  of  fubftances  is  a  real  compound.  As 
accidents  do  not  exift  of  themfelves,  but  are  only  real 
inafmuch  as  they  conftitute  the  (late  of  the  fubftances  j 
fo  nothing  fimple  remains  with  regard  to  them  after 
having  done  away  with  all  compofition,  confequently  no¬ 
thing  at  all  remains.  The  demonftration  of  the  Thefts  refts 
upon  this ;  that  the  parts  of  which  the  whole  is  compofed, 
are  beings  exifting  of  themfelves,  which  neither  applies 
to  fpace,  which  is  only  fomething  in  as  far  as  there  are 
objedfs  given  is  fpace,  nor  to  the  changes  of  the  fubftances, 
notwithftanding  both  are  reprefented  as  quantities. 

We  here  only  fpeak  of  the  fimple  in  as  far  as  it  is  a 
conftituent  part  of  the  compound,  but  not  in  as  far  as  it 
exifts  of  itfelf,  and  is  not  compofed  of  other  fimple  fub¬ 
ftances,  in  which  latter  fignification  it  is  probable  that 
Leibnitz  took  the  expreflion  monade.  With  him  it  is  the 
fimple  immediately  given  as  fimple,  (for  inftance  in  felf- 
confciou(nefs ;)  but  the  fimple  as  a  conftituent  part  of 
the  compound  fubftances,  would  be  better  exprefled'  by 
the  term  Atom. 


£  ' 


Remark. — Againft  the  proof  of  the  Antithefis  which 
demonftrates  the  infinite  divifibility  of  matter  from  the 
infinite  divifibility  of  fpace,  the  monadifts  have  made  an 
objedlion  that  has  the  evidence  of  Geometry  againft  it. 
They  maintain  that  the  principle  “  Space  is  divifible  ad 
infinitum,”  is  a  pofition  concluded  from  arbitrary  concep¬ 
tions,  and  is  no  longer  correct  when  we  fpeak  of  the  fpace 
that  matter  fills.  They  fupport  their  aflertion  upon  this ; 
that  fpace  is  nothing  exifting  of  itfelf,  and  is  that  which 
determines  objedfs ;  but  is  real  only  in  fo  far  as  objedts  are 
given,  and  is  confequently  determined  by  them;  that 
therefore  a  pofition  derived  from  fomething  merelyjabftradt, 
namely,  the  conception  of  pure  fpace,  applies  by  no  means 
to  the  objedts  ;  but  that,  converfely,  pofitions  which  are 
derived  d  -priori  from  the  conception  of  the  objedts,  and 
independently  of  their  being  given  in  fpace,  mull  alfo 
neceflarily  apply  to  the  objedts  in  fpace.  This  argument 
is  grounded  upon  the  confounding  of  the  pofition,  that 
fpace  is  no  objedt  in  itfelf,  and  only  real  in  reference  to 
given  objedls,  with  the  very  incorredl  pofition,  that  ob¬ 
jedts  are  the  condition  of  fpace,  and  that  confequently  the 
matter  of  the  objedts  precedes  their  form.  Since  now,  on 
the  contrary.  Spice  is  the  objedtive  condition  of  the 
things,  as  objedts  of  intuition,  every  thing  that  applies  to 
fpace  applies  alfo  to  thefe  objedts.  The  monadifts  how¬ 
ever  overlook  the  circumftance,  that  the  queftion  here 
only  regards  phenomena,  and  that  the  bufinefs  is  not  to 
conceive  the  fimple  in  the  conception  of  the  compofed,  but 
to  difcover  in  the  intuition  of  the  compofed  that  of  the 
fimple. 

If  we  abftradt  from  the  intuition,  we  retain  merely  the 
conception  of  an  objedt,  namely,  of  the  neceflary  unity  of 
confcioufnefs  a  mere  thing  of  thought ;  with  regard  to  it, 
the  Thefis  is  certainly  corredt.  For,  in  the  conception 
of  an  enlis  noumenon,  nothing  compound  is  given,  but 
the  compofition  is  arbitrarily  thought,  and  confequently 
the  fimple  is  prefuppofed.  But,  if  the  queftion  regards 
an  objedt  of  intuition,  we  mult  not  abftradt  from  the  con¬ 
dition  under  which  the  objedt  is  given  to  us;  namely, 
Space;  and  whatever  applies  to  this  condition  mult  apply 
to  the  conditioned  alfo. 

The  fecond  aflertion  of  the  Antithefis  goes  much  far¬ 
ther  than  the  firft.  It  denies  entirely  the  exiftence  of  the 
fimple  as  an  objedt  of  experience,  whereas  the  former  only 
gives  out  the  appearance  of  the  fimple,  as  of  a  conftituent 
part  of  the  compofed.  But  it  has  a  dogmatical  aflertion 
againft  it,  which  undertakes  to  (how  by  an  objedt  of  expe¬ 
rience,  namely,  by  my  own  I  in  the  reprefentation  I  think, 
the  abfolute  fimplicity  of  fubftance.  Now  in  the  I,  we 
have  certainly  a  reprefentation  that  contains  no  variety, 
which  indeed  follows  from  the  conception  of  thinking; 
but,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fay  that  this  I  is  a  fimple  fub¬ 
ftance,  this  reprefentation  muft  refer  to  fomething  perma¬ 
nent  in  the  intuition.  This  permanent  intuition  is  en¬ 
tirely  wanting;  and  moreover  it  is  certain  that  it  can  be 
only  thought  podible  according  to  the  form  of  external 
fenfe,  confequently  as  compofed  and  not  as  fimple. 


Third  Contradiction. — Thesis. 

The  Caufality,  according  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  is  not 
the  only  one  from  which  the  phenomena  in  the  world 
can  be  derived.  It  is  dill  neceflary  to  a  flume  a  Caufality 
free  from  nature,  for  the  explanation  of  them. 

Proof.— -Let  us  a  flume  that  there  is  no  other  Caufality 
but  that  according  to  the  laws  of  Nature.  Then  every¬ 
thing  that  happens  prefuppofes  a  Caufe  of  which  it  is  the 
neceflary  confequence.  But  the  Caufality .  of  a  Caufe  is 
again  fomething  that  has  happened ;  becaufe,  if  it  had  always 
exifted,  its  effect  would  not  have  firft  arifen,  but  would 
alfo  always  have  exifted.  The  Caufality  of  a  Caufe  cqn- 
fequently  prefuppofes  a  (till  higher  Caufe,  whofe  Caufality 
is  again  fomething  that  has  happened.  If,  therefore,  there 
is  no  other  Caufality  than  that  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  then  there  is  no  completenefs  of  the  feries  on  the 
fide  of  the  caufes  which  originate  from  one  another,  con¬ 
fequently  no  caufe  on  which  the  feries  itfelf  depends. 

Here, 


Antithesis. 

There  is  no  freedom  in  the  world;  but  every  thing 
happens  ftridtly  according  to  the  laws  of  Nature. 

Proof.-—  For,  fuppofe  there  is  freedom,  confequently  a 
caufe  whofe  caufality  (imply  begins  a  feries  ot  events. 
Now  every  caufality  is  itfelf  a  Change,  fince  it  is  the  ftate 
of  the  caufe  in  adtion,  which  is  different  from  the  ftate  of 
the  caufe  not  yet  adting.  Every  change  therefore  pre¬ 
fuppofes  a  Caufe,  and  its  Caufality  of  which  it  is  the 
neceflary  confequence.  The  caufality  of  Freedom ,  there¬ 
fore,  alfo  prefuppofes  a  Caufe,  and  again  a  Caufality. 
But,  as  this  contradidb  the  conception  of  Freedom,  its 
aflumption  for  the  explanation  of  the  events  of  Nature 
is  impoflible. 

There  is  confequently  no  freedom  which  as  a  fupreme 
caufe  Amply  begins  a  feries  of  events,  without  being 

impelled 
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Here,  then,  there  would  be  fomething  that  has  happened,  impelled  to  aftion  by  a  higher  Caufe;  but  every  caufe 
which  had  no  caufe.  But  this  contradi&s  the  law  of  na-  (lands  under  a  higher  caufe.  The  aflumption  o i freedom 
ture  itfelf.  Since  now  the  pofition,  that  all  caufality  in  is  indeed  a  refting-place  for  inveftigating  reafon,  in  order 
nature  is  conditioned  and  depends  on  a  higher  caufality,  to  be  able  to  comprehend  completely  a  feries  of  events  ; 
contradifts  itfelf  in  its  unlimited  univerfality  ;  it  is  ne-  but  we  deceive  ourfelves  when  we  a  flume  it  for  this  pur- 
cefiary  to  adopt,  for  the  explanation  of  the  events  of  na-  pofe,  becaufe  it  appears  that  the  caufality  of  this  very 
ture,  an  unconditioned  caufality,  and  confequently  a  caufe  freedom,  as  an  event,  neceflarily  prefuppofes  a  yet  higher 
that  prefuppofes  no  other  caufe.  The  conception  ot  caufe. 

Caufe,  however,  that  Amply  begins  a  feries  of  phenomena, 
is  the  conception  of  Freedom.  Confequently  it  is  ne¬ 
cefl'ary  that  every  feries  of  events  in  the  world  mull  end 
on  the  Ade  of  the  caufes  in  an  abfolutely  lajl  cahfe  ;  that 


is,  in  Freedom. 

Remark. — It  is,  properly  fpeaking,  Tranfecn dental  Free¬ 
dom,  whole  necefl'ary  aflumption  the  Thefls  has  proved. 
The  difficulty  which  Reafon  finds  with  regard  to  the  pfy- 
chological  conception  of  freedom,  concerns  however  folely 
tranfcendental  freedom,  that  is,  the  poflibility  of  a  Caufe 
which  Amply  begins  a  feries  of  events.  Now  only  the 
neceflity  of  the  aflumption  of  fuch  a  Caufe  has  indeed 
here  been  proved,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  origin  of 
the  world  as  the  whole  of  the  feries  of  phenomena:  but, 
if  this  neceflity  of  the  aflumption  of  tranfcendental  freedom 
Hands  firm,  it  comprehends  alfo  the  poflibility  of  the  af- 
fumption  of  praftical  freedom  as  a  power  to  begin  in  the 
world  a  feries  of  events ;  for,  that  the  caufality  of  the 
afling  caufe  in  this  cafe  has  been  preceded  by  a  Hate  of 
things,  and  a  feries  of  events,  produces  no  difficulty,  be¬ 
caufe  this  feries  is  not  thought  as  determining  the  a£ting 
fubjeft.  Laftly,  it  is  no  objection  againft  the  Thefis,  that 
it  cannot  be  explained  how  the  exillence  of  a  free  caufe 
produces  another  exillence,  becaufe  that  explanation 
cannot  be  given  with  regard  to  the  caufes  of  Nature  ;  but 
we  mull  be  fatisfied  to  comprehend  that  the  Category  of 
caufe  renders  the  experience  of  a  change  necefl'ary. 

Fourth  Contradiction. — Thesis. 

There  exills  an  abfolutely-neceflary  Being,  who  is  ei¬ 
ther  the  Caufe  of  every  thing  that  exills  in  the  world,  or 
himfelf  a  part  of  the  world. 

Proof. — In  the  world  there  are  changes  whofe  exillence 
is  proved  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  time,  which  is  only  pof- 
fible  by  changes.  Now  the  exillence  of  every  change  is 
conditioned,  becaufe  it  prefuppofes  a  CauJ'e  which  it  fol¬ 
lows  as  its  condition.  An  exillence  is  however  condi¬ 
tioned,  inafmuch  as  there  is  fomething  that  is  its  condi¬ 
tion.  Now  if  there  were  no  exillence  that  is  abfolutely 
unconditioned,  the  conditioned  could  not  be  conditioned; 
confequently  there  mull  be  an  abfolutely-neceflary  Being 
whofe  exillence  is  unconditioned.  But,  this  being  mud 
neceflarily  belong  to  the  world  ;  for  the  conditioned 
mud  begin  to  exilt ;  and,  before  its  exidence,  there  mud 
have  been  a  time  in  which  it  was  not ;  which  time  mud 
contain  the  complete  ground  of  the  conditioned  exidence. 
The  abfolutely-neceflary  Being  mud  therefore  be  in  time, 
and  belong  to  the  world,  whether  it  be  the  whole  feries  of 
the  world  ora  part  of  it. 


Remark.—  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  this  pofition,  as 
well  as  in  all  thofe  of  Cofmology,  the  conception  of  the 
unconditioned  is  referred  to  an  object  of  intuition;  al¬ 
though  it  is  immediately  evident  how  very  contradidflory 
this  proceeding  is,  when  we  areconfcious  that  the  uncon¬ 
ditioned,  as  an  objefl  of  the  intuition,  is  thought  by  the 
very  fame  Category  by  which  we  think  the  conditioned, 
that  it  mud  therefore  neceflarily  be  again  conditioned. 
Hence  however  it  follows,  that  the  Thefis  no  more  than 
the  Antithefis  can  allow  of  a  lea-p  into  the  intelligible 
world,  becaufe  thereby  the  regrefs  from  the  condition  to 
the  conditioned  is  annihilated,  as  this  can  only  proceed 


Remark. — The  Antithefis  refutes  the  dynamical  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world.  He  who  then  denies  the  mathematical 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  maintains  that  thefubdances 
in  the  world  have  always  exifted,  can  find  no  difficulty  in 
this,  that  the  change  of  its  dates,  and  confequently  a  fe¬ 
ries  of  changes,  has  always  been  ;  and  that  therefore 
there  is  neither  a  mathematical  nor  dynamical  beginning 
of  the  world.  The  incomprehenfibility,  however,  that  a 
feries  of  changes,  without  beginning  from  a  firjl  member, 
Ihould  be  entirely  ended,  may  by  another  incomprehen¬ 
fibility,  be  made,  if  not  more  conceivable,  at  lead  lefs  af- 
tonilhing.  That  there  are  changes  experience  teaches  ; 
but  no  one  is  able  to  (how  how  it  happens  that  a  certain 
exidence  is  followed  by  another  quite  different.  The  An¬ 
tithefis  however  has  the  merit  of  admitting  no  deviation 
from  experience  :  for,  although  we  grant  the  Faculty  of 
Freedom  to  a  being,  this  freedom  can  never  be  an  objedl 
of  experience,  but  only  be  confidered  as  caufa  noumenon, 
in  which  cafe  its  adoption  makes  no  difference  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  phenomena  of  Nature. 

Antithesis. 

There  exids  no  abfolutely-neceflary  Being,  either  in 
the  world  or  out  of  it,  as  its  Caufe. 

Proof.- — Let  us  fuppofe  that  there  exids  in  the  world 
an  abfolutely-neceflary  Being :  then  it  would  be  necefl'ary 
that  the  feries  of  the  changes  in  the  world  terminate  on 
the  fide  of  the  conditions  in  an  exidence  which  is  abfo¬ 
lutely  necefl'ary  ;  or  the  whole  feries  itfelf,  of  which  every 
member  is  conditioned,  mud  on  the  whole  be  abfolutely 
unconditioned.  As  to  the  former,  every  member  of  a 
feries  of  changes  is  conditioned  ;  confequently  the  abfo¬ 
lutely  -  unconditioned  exidence  mud  be  conditioned, 
which  contradicts  itfelf.  But,  Ihould  the  whole  feries 
itfelf  exifl  as  abfolutely-neceflary,  it  mudlikewife  be  con¬ 
ditioned,  becaufe  the  exidence  of  a  whole,  of  which  each 
member  is  conditioned,  cannot  neceflarily  exid.  There¬ 
fore  no  abfolutely-neceflary  Being  exids  in  the  world. 
If,  however,,  there  were  an  abfolutely-neceflary  Being 
out  of  the  world,  this  would  then  commence  the  feries  of 
changes  in  the  world.  This  Caufality  of  the  abfolutely- 
neceffary  Being  would  belong  to  the  world.  Theablo- 
lutely-neceffary  Being  out  of  the  world,  as  the  highell 
condition  of  all  conditioned  exidence,  would  belong 
therefore  to  the  world,  which  contradifts  itfelf;  confo- 
quently,  even  out  of  the  world,  there  exids  no  abfolutely- 
neceflary  Being. 

Reniark.~ The  Antithefis  pays  no  regard  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  abfolutely-neceflary  Being,  in  as  far  as  it 
is  merely  a  pure  conception  of  the  underdanding,  and 
in  as  far  as  its  exidence  is  maintained  without  a 
reference  to  the  phenomena  conditioned  according  to 
their  exidence,  and  mud  confequently  be  refuted  alfo 
without  reference  to  them.  The  Thefis  maintains  the 
exidence  of  the  abfolutely-neceflary  being  merely  in  a  coi- 
mological  point  of  view,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  the  different  dates  of  the  fubdances  in  the 
world  ;  the  Antithefis  denies  the  abfolute  exidence  of  a 
being  alfo  cofmologically,  in  order  to  explain  the  contin¬ 
gency 
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by  means  of  a  feries  of  Time,  whereas  the  Caufality  of 
the  abfolutely-neceffary  Being,  out  of  the  world,  is  alfo 
thought  as  not  belonging  to  time ;  and  thus  no  tranfition 
to  him  from  a  feries  of  time  is  poifible.  Neverthelefs  this 
leap  has  been  made,  and  indeed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
we  abftra<5Ied  from  the  objedf  r^'en  in  the  intuition,  and 
thought  by  the  conception  the  contingent;  confe¬ 
quently  we  thought  it  by  the  pure  Category  of  the  Con¬ 
tingent,  and  confider  ourfelves  juftified  in  inferring  from 
it  an  abfolu  tely-neceffary  Being,  which  is  like  wife  thought 
by  a  pure  Category.  Contingent, 'in  the  pure  fenfe  of 
the  Category,  is  that  w'hofe  contradictory  oppofite  is  pod- 
fible.  When  the  fubftance  changes,  the  contradictory 
oppolite  of  its  ftate  arifes ;  this  oppofite  is  therefore  pofli- 
ble.  But  in  the  pure  fenfe  of  the  Category,  theexillence 
of  this  new  ftate  of  a  fubftance  cannot  be  called  contin¬ 
gent  ;  becaufe  for  this  it  is  requilite,  that  the  fubftance, 
in  the  very  time  in  which  it  exifts  in  a  certain  ftate,  could 
have  exifted  in  the  oppolite  ;  which  cannot  be  faid  of  any 
fubftance.  There  is,  confequently,  only  with  regard  to 
fubftance  as  phenomenon,  an  empirical  contingency,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  its  ftates  are  called  accidental,  becaufe 
their  oppolite  in  another  time  is  real,  and  is  confequently 
thought  poflible.  This  contingency,  therefore,  is  no 
other  than  that  which  ftands  under  the  conditions  of  the 
law  of  Caufality,  according  to  which  every  contingent 
«xiftence  ftands  under  conditions  that  are  again  condi¬ 
tioned,  and  are  alfo  contingent.  We  cannot  therefore 
infer,  from  the  univerfal  contingency  of  all  theexiftences 
in  the  world,  the  abfolutely-neceffary  exiftence  of  a  be¬ 
ing  out  of  the  world  ;  which  conclufion  w'ould  only  then 
be  valid,  when  the  exiftence  of  an  objefl  could  be  thought 
by  the  pure  Category  of  Contingency,  which  however 
contradi&s  the  law  of  Caufality. 


gency  of  the  exiftence  of  the  phenomena.  But  here  this 
Angular  fail  takes  place;  that  both  proceed  from  one  and 
the  fame  principle,  in  order  to  refute  each  other.  The 
Thefts  concludes,  There  is  a  neceffary  being,  becaufe  the 
whole  elapfed  time  contains  the  feries  of  all  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Antithefis  concludes,  There  is  no 
neceffary  being,  becaufe  the  whole  elapfed  time  comprifes 
the  feries  of  all  conditions.  The  reafon  is  this;  in  the 
proof  of  the  Thefts,  we  look  to  theabfolute  completenefs 
of  the  conditions,  one  of  which  determines  the  other  in 
time,  and  we  thereby  obtain  the  unconditioned  and  necef- 
J'ary.  In  the  Antithefis,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  to 
the  contingency  of  every  condition  itfelf,  each  of  which  is 
determined  in  time;  and  confequently  we  obtain  no  ttnom- 
ditioncd. 


Seel.  III.  Of  the  hit  ere f  Reafon  takes  in  this  Conflict  with 
r  itJW 

There  are  confquently  no  more  than  four  Cofmological 
Ideas,  becaufe  there  are  but  four  modes  of  afeending 
from  the  conditioned  to  the  condition,  in  fo  far  as  it  is 
thought  precifely  by  the  fame  Category  by  which  we 
think  the  conditioned ;  and  we  have  fhown,  together  with 
their  grounds,  the  aflertions  and  counter-affertions  of 
pure  Reafon  with  regard  to  its  mode  of  thinking  the 
■abfolulely  unconditioned.  We  have,  however,  only  applied 
ourfelves  to  reprefent  thefe  problems  with  their  folutions 
logically,  without  confidermg  the  intereft  that  Reafon 
connects  with  them,  which  confideration  we  fhall  now 
treat  of  beforowe  proceed.  * 

We  foon  become  confcious  that  we  take  an  intereft  in 
the  folution  of  thefe  queftions,  which  is  by  no  means 
accidental,  or  fuch  as  u-e  might  divert  ourfelves  of,  and 
which  in  faft  is  quite  different  from  that  intereft  which 
we  take  merely  in  truth  in  general.  From  beingoccupied 
with  a  fcience,  an  intereft  gradually  arifes  for  its  truths. 
There  are  fciences  that  we  call  dry,  becaufe  the  inclination 
with  regard  to  the  refults  of  the  inveftigatiops  in  them 
remains  entirely  undetermined.  Mathematics  are  of  this 
nature.  For,  although  the  love  of  this  fcience  is  able  to 
engage  the  refiedling  mind,  fo  much  that  fonie  perl’ons 
confider  it  the  greateft  happinefs  of  their  life  to  occupy 
themfelves  with  it,  and  take  an  intereft  in  it  which  other 
fciences  can  hardly  ever  produce,  becaufe  it  is  more  in 
this  occupation  than  in  any  other  that  the  feeling  of 
the  fuperiority  of  the  reafoning  faculty  is  preminently 
powerful  ;  yet  it  is  not  indeed  the  fame  to  the  mathema¬ 
tician,  whether  upon  the  whole  his  inveftigations  lead  him 
to  a  refult,  but  to  what  refult  it  is  quite  indifferent. 
But,  if  we  confider  the  cofmological  queftions  by  a  com¬ 
panion  of  their  oppofite  folutions  with  our  inclinations, 
it  foon  appears  that  we  cannot  at  all  be  indifferent  as  to 
which  of  the  two  is  the  true  one.  Whether  the  world  has 
a  beginning  or  has  always  exifted;  Whether,  with  regard 
to  fpace,  it  is  bounded  or  not  bounded ;  Whether  in  Nature 


there  is  nothing  flmple,  confequently  my  ownfelf,  no 
indivifible  fubftance,  but  every  thing  divisible  and  de- 
ftruflible ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  every  fubftance 
is  fimple ;  Whether  there  is  Freedom,  or  whether  every 
caufality  muft  be  deduced  from  a  higher  one;  confe¬ 
quently  whether  I  only  deceive  myfelf  when  I  fancy  I  a£l 
with  freedom  ;  Whether,  laftly,  that  which  is  conditioned 
according  to  its  exiftence,  leads  to  that  which  exifts  in  an 
unconditioned  and  neceffary  manner; — Thefe  are  quef¬ 
tions  that  concern  every  rational  creature,  becaufe  he 
connects  with  them  a  practical  intereft.  Reafon  deter¬ 
mines  objeftively  his  will  to  fulfil  a  law  which  it  holds 
up  to  him  as  univerfally  valid.  But,  that  he  may  alfo 
fubjeftively  determine  himfelf  to  obey  this  law,  he  cannot 
wifh  that  this  fhould  be  a  chimera,  (not  imagination,  for 
this  it  certainly  is  not,  as  it  is  no  arbitrary  invention,  but 
a  fad  of  Reafon  ;  )  he  cannot  wifh  not  to  become  a  parti¬ 
cipator  of  happinefs  when  he  has  made  himlelf  deferve  it 
by  the  faithful  oblervance  of  the  law.  From  the  remark 
of  this  very  natural  intereft  that  mankind  takes  in  thefe 
queftions,  which,  as  is  evident,  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
Thefts,  it  refults  that,  although  the  aflertions  of  thefe 
oppofite  proofs  have  been  fupported  with  equal  ftrength 
of  argument,  neverthelefs  the  number  of  thofe  who  fup- 
port  the  Thefis  of  each  Antinomy  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  thofe  who  are  in  favourof  the  Antithefis  :  and 
that  the  former,  for  the  moft  part,  carry  on  the  difpute 
with  warmth,  while  the  others  refute  their  opponents 
with  philofophical  calmnefs.  In  the  manner  in  which 
the  defenders  of  the  Antithefis  proceed,  we  further 
remark  a  uniformity  and  a  principle  of  pure  empiricifm, 
fince  they  never  forfake  experience,  but  by  it  aicend  from 
the  conditioned  to  the  condition.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  difeover  in  the  procedure  with  the  Thefis  a  certain 
inconfiftency,  fince  it  refers  the  conception  of  the  uncon¬ 
ditioned  to  objeits  of  the  intuition,  yet  places  this  con¬ 
ception  fo  high,  that  no  objeft  of  experience  can  attain 
it.  The  Aflertions  on  the  fide  of  the  Thefis  we  will  call 
the  Dogmatism  of  pure  Reafon, 
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With  regard  to  the  Dogmatifm,  we  difcover,  firft,  a 
certain  practical  intereft,  fince  Religion  feems  to  found 
itfelf  upon  its  principles,  and  Morality  under  its  prefup- 
pofitions  appears  not  to  be  chimerical.  Einpiricifm,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  only  feems  to  be  deprived  of  this 
advantage,  but  really  to  be  againft  it.  Secondly,  Dogma¬ 
tifm  agrees  with  the  fpeculative  intereft  of  reafon  ;  for,  if 
we  aflutne  an  unconditioned,  then  the  whole  feries  of 
conditions  receives  fupport,  and  reafon  comprehends  it. 
The  Empiricifm  of  pure  reafon  contains  indeed  alfo  the 
idea  of  the  abfolutely  unconditioned ;  but,  as  it  refers  this 
idea  to  the  feries  itfelf,  of  which  every  member  is  condi¬ 
tioned,  reafon  has  no  firm  point  whereon  to  attack  the 
conditioned.  According  to  Empiricifm,  before  every 
time  there  was  again  a  time,  and  every  fpace  prefuppofes 
another  fpace;  every  part  ftill  confifts  of  parts;  every 
caufality  is  only  poflible  by  another  caufality ;  and  every 
condition  of  an  exiftence  is  itfelf  again  conditioned. 
The  Unconditioned,  to  which  it  leads,  confifts  in  the 
abfolute  totality  of  all  the  conditions,  in  fo  far  as  each  is 
again  conditioned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uncondi¬ 
tioned  of  the  dogmatifm  reprefents  the  abfolute  totality 
of  all  the  conditions,  in  fo  far  as  by  each  of  them  fome- 
thing  elfe  is  conditioned.  Thirdly,  Dogmatifm  has  the 
preference  over  Empiricifm  in  point  of  popularity,  for 
common  fenfe  is  ever  accuftomed  to  proceed  from  the 
ground  to  the  confequence;  and  is  but  little  pleafed 
therefore  with  the  invifible  afcending  from  the  confe¬ 
quence  to  the  ground. 

The  Empiricism  of  Pure  Reafon  contains  nothing  in 
which  Reafon  could  take  a  practical  intereft  ;  but  it  is  not 
entirely  deprived  of  a  fpeculative  intereft.  For  though  it 
furnifhes  no  unconditioned,  to  enable  us  to  derive  from 
it  that  which  is  conditioned,  it  propofes  however  on  that 
account  nothing  which  cannot  be  attained  in  the  empiri¬ 
cal  regreflion.  It  leads  indeed  inceffantly  from  condition 
to  condition,  each  of  which  is  however  always  areal  objedl 
of  intuition.  It  is  therefore  more  favourable  to  fpecula- 
tion,  as  it  never  cuts  the  thread  of  it  as  is  done  in  the 
Thefis,  which  indeed  pretends  to  have  in  the  abfolute 
unconditioned  an  object  of  intuition,  though  this  cannot 
be  the  cafe.  We  may  however  remark,  that  Empiricifm 
does  not  ftop  here;  but,  as  well  as  Dogmatifm,  pretends 
to  know  more  than  it  really  knows,  and  confequently 
dogmatifes  juft  as  well  as  the  former;  fince  it  not  only 
conftantly  diredls  us  (veryjuftly)  to  feek  the  condition 
of  every  condition,  but  pretends  to  know  the  abfolute  to¬ 
tality  of  the  conditions,  as  being  all  again  conditioned; 
hence  its  refutation  is  poflible  by  the  Thefis  of  each  An¬ 
tinomy,  as  will  be  made  evident  in  the  fequel.  But  that 
Empiricifm  fliould  be  quite  againft  the  popular  fide  is  in¬ 
deed  furprifing,  as  one  thould  think  that  common  fenfe, 
whofe  whole  bufinefs  lies  in  experience,  would  willingly 
adopt  a  principle  that  declares  experience  to  be  the  only 
region  in  which  human  reafon  can  extend  itfelf,  and  that 
a  departure  from  experience  can  never  be  allowed. 
Common  fenfe,  neverthelefs,  gives  its  confent  rather  to 
aflfertions,  which  the  mind  molt  accuftomed  to  thinking 
cannot  comprehend,  and  probably  on  this  very  account, 
that  the  moft  learned,  in  this  cafe,  knozvs  no  snore  than  the 
mafs  of  mankind.  As  it  knows  not  what  is  meant  by 
comprehending,  it  cares  not  that  it  can  give  no  further 
account  of  the  laft  principles  of  itfelf.  It  has  however  a 
firm  point  whence  it  can  conveniently  begin  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  wearied  with  eternally  afcending  from 
condition  to  condition.  Befides,it  confiders  the  praSlical 
intereft  of  more  importance  than  any  thing  elfe,  and  ima¬ 
gines  that  it  perceives  that  which  its  wilhes  lead  it  to  pre- 
luppofe.  In  this  manner  Empiricifm  is  wholly  deprived 
of  popularity,  nor  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  it  ever  will 
gain  any  confideration  out  of  the  fchools. 

If,  however,  we  imagine  a  man  who  has  entirely  freed 
himfelf  from  all  intereft,  he  would  find  himlelf  in  a  wa¬ 
vering  ftate.  Now  he  would  imagine,  that  the  human 
will  is  free;  then  again,  when  he  refledled  upon  the  in- 
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difloluble  chain  of  human  events,  he  would  maintain,  that 
the  freedom  of  the  will  is  nothing  but  illufion.  But  in 
his  adlions  he  would  proceed  completely  according  to  his 
pradlical  intereft,  and  conftantly  forget  the  refults  of  his 
{peculations.  As  it  is  an  effential  charadleriftic  of  human 
reafon  not  to  regard  this  conflict  with  indifference,  it  is 
equally  the  duty  of  philofophy  to  fearch  for  the  grounds 
by  which  it  can  be  removed  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  man¬ 
kind  to  liften  to  thefe  grounds,  and  to  examine  them  im¬ 
partially. 

Sedl.  IV.  Of  the  Transcendental  Problems  of  Pure 

Reason,  in  fo  far  as  they  mull  be  abfolutely  refolved. 

That  there  are  queftions,  of  which  we  mayjuftly  fay, 
that  they  cannot  at  all  be  refolved  from  what  has  been 
given  for  their  folution,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  With 
regard  to  the  phenomena,  it  often  happens  that  the  data 
do  notfuffice  to  explain  them  with  fafety  from  other  phe¬ 
nomena.  But,  if  the  queftion  does  not  concern  any  ob¬ 
ject  of  experience,  but  belongs  to  the  fciences  that  origi¬ 
nate  folely  in  Reafon,  then  the  pretence  of  the  impoflibility 
of  their  folution  is  by  no  means  admiflible;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  Reafon  itfelf  is  the  fource  of  fueh  a  fcience, 
and  as  nothing  in  it  rells  upon  empirical  data,  every 
queftion  it  contains  mull  admit  of  being  folved;  and  this 
is  afufficient  ground  not  to  defift  from  the  endeavour  to 
folve  it,  fince,  however  difficult  and  intricate  the  fubjefl 
may  appear  to  be,  Reafon  need  not  wait  for  the  affiftance 
of  any  thing  out  of  its  own  fphere.  Pure  Mathematics 
and  pure  Morals  are  fciences  which  are  not  in  the  lead 
derived  from  experience.  The  problems  which  reafon 
meets  with  in  the  profecution  of  thefe  fciences  mult  ne- 
cefl'arily  find  their  folution  in  the  very  fame  fource  from 
which  thefe  fciences  fpring.  The  integration  of  many 
differential  formularies  is  not  yet  difcovered,  but  no  one 
is  authorifed  to  fay  that  they  never  can  be  difcovered. 
This  is  precifely  the  cafe  with  regard  to  queftions  which 
concern  wdiat  is  conformable  or  what  is  contrary  to 
duty.  There  can  be  no  fingle  action  imagined,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  which  Reafon  is  not  able  to  decide  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong,  although  it  may  perhaps  not  always  be 
immediately  ready  with  its  decifion  the  inftant  the  queftion 
is  propofed. 

Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  however,  is  the  fcience 
whofe  pofitions  apply  d  prioi-i  to  objects.  Pure  Mathe¬ 
matics  is  a  fcience  that  exills  for  itfelf,  and  has  no  regard 
to  objedls.  Its  pofitions  are  certain  beyond  doubt,  though 
there  are  no  objedls  that  correfpond  to  them.  With  Mo¬ 
rality  this  is  alfo  the  cafe.  Reafon  fets  up  a  Moral  Law, 
which  ought  to  be  followed,  even  though  it  never  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  As  to  Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  its  pofitions 
are  not  indeed  empirical  truths,  but  they  refer  immediately 
to  objedls  of  empirical  intuition;  and  the  eflence  of  this 
philofophy  confifts  in  explaining  how  they  can  be  appli¬ 
cable  a  priori  to  objedls.  But,  befides  thefe  pofitions, 
whofe  reference  to  objects  of  intuition  is  evident,  becauie 
they  render  our  knowledge  of  thefe  objedls  poflible,  there 
is  ftill,  as  we  have  already  fhown,  a  whole  fyftem  of  afier- 
tions  of  pure  reafon,  whofe  objedlive  reality  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  from  that  principle,  and  whofe  objedl  cannot  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  any  experience.  As  to  the  objedl  of  rational 
pfychology,  we  cannot  indeed  fay  that  it  is  impoflible  ; 
but  this  we  muft  fay,  that  it  cannot  be  given  to  us,  confe¬ 
quently  that  the  Categories  cannot  be  applied  to  it,  and 
that  the  connexion  of  the  variety  of  fuch  an  objedl  is  not 
neceflarily  reprefented  by  th  em  ;  therefore  no  real  objedl 
is  thought.  The  poflibility  of  fuch  an  objedl  means 
nothing  more  than  the  ne ceflary  unity  of  confcioufnefs 
conceived  problematically.  The  cofmological  ideas,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  that  peculiar  nature,  that  their  objedls  are 
coniidered  as  if  they  were  in  the  terr  tory  of  experience, 
and  are  yet  never  met  with  in  the  empirical  lynthefis, 
which  is  indeed  contradidlory.  So  much  however  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that,  adhering  either  to  the  fide  of  the  Thefis  or  the 
Antithefis,  the  idea  is  of  fuch  a  nature  that  its  objedt  can 
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never  be  attained  in  experience.  For  let  us  fuppofe  that 
the  world  has  a  beginning,  or  that  with  regard  to  fpace  it 
is  bounded,  there  muft  have  been  a  time  previous  to  that 
beginning,  and  there  muft  be  a  (pace  beyond  thefe  bounds, 
confequently  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  bounds  of  the 
world  can  be  experienced.  And  juft  as  little  can  infinite 
time  or  infinite  (pace  ever  be  met  with  in  experience.  All 
fubftances  mutt  be  given  in  fpace,  and  therefore  confift  of 
parts.  Each  part  is  again  an  objeft  in  fpace,  which  alfo 
contiftsof  parts  which  are  again  compofed.  Confequently 
the  fimple,  which  is  not  at  all  compofed,  cannot  ever  oc¬ 
cur  in  experience,  nor  is  the  complete  division  ad  infinitum 
any  objeft  of  experience.  Every  thing  that  happens  has 
a  Caufe,  but  its  caufality  is  again  fomething  that  happens , 
and  prefuppofesa  Caufe.  Confequently  we  never  can  find 
a  Caufe,  in  the  empirical  fynthetis,  whofe  caufality  does 
not  again  prefuppofe  a  caufe;  that  is,  we  never  can  expe¬ 
rience  an  independent  caufe.  To  experience  an  infinite 
feries  of  events,  which  are  dependent  on  each  other,  is  alfo 
impoftible.  Laftly,  the  exiftence  of  every  change  is  con¬ 
ditioned;  and  we  do  not  find  in  experience  any  exiftence 
as  the  firft  condition  of  all  conditioned  exiftence.  Juft  as 
little  can  we  experience  the  infinite  feries  of  all  conditioned 
exiftence. 

lienee  we  perceive,  that  the  objefts  of  the  cofinological 
ideas  are  no  objefts  of  experience,  notwithftanding  they 
are  fo  reprefented,  becaufe  the  empirical  fynthefis  never 
leads  to  luch  objefts.  Hence  however  it  follows,  that  tiie 
obferved  contradiftion  with  regard  to  thefe  ideas  arrfes 
not  from  a  mifunderftanding  of  experience,  and  confe¬ 
quently  that  reafon  itfelf  muft  furnifh  the  means  to  re¬ 
move  this  contradiftion.  This  conflift  concerns  no  objeft 
of  experience,  and  indeed  nothing  that  is  given.  As  it 
arifes  when  the  totality  of  conditions  is  referred  to  an 
objeft,  either  fo  far  as  they  determine  every  thing  con¬ 
ditioned,  or  as  they  are  themfelves  again  conditioned  ; 
attention  to  the  procedure  of  Reafon,  by  which  it  attri¬ 
butes  objeftive  reality  to  its  idea,  will  enable  us  to  dis¬ 
cover  this  confiift. 

When  the  objeft  of  an  idea  is  tranfcendental,  that  is, 
when  it  is  implied  in  the  conception  of  it,  that  it  cannot 
be  given,  that  it  is  confequently  merely  confidered  as  a 
noumenon,  then  we  can  neither  fay  of  it  that  it  is  pofiible 
or  impoftible.  This  does  not  however  mean,  that  Reafon 
is  unable  to  give  a  decifive  anfwer  with  refpeft  to  it,  be¬ 
caufe  of  its  being  enveloped  in  too  much  myftery.  The 
anfwer  is  decifive  enough,  if  it  is  explained  that  fuch  an 
objeft  cannot  be  thought  by  any  one  of  the  Categories, 
fince  their  objeftive  validity  refers  only  to  empirical  intu¬ 
ition.  The  thinking  of  fuch  an  objeft  is  confequently 
nothing  more  than  the  problematical  thought  of  the  ne¬ 
ceflary  unity  of  confcioufnefs,  which  muft  remain  proble¬ 
matical  fo  long  as  there  is  nothing  given,  and  no  connex¬ 
ion  of  the  given  variety  is  thought  as  neceft'ary  by  the  Ca¬ 
tegories.  Of  this  kind  is  the  conceiving  of  my  own  felf 
as  of  a  fimple  being,  or  of  the  caufe  of  all  things,  as  abfo- 
1  utely  neceft'ary  ;  fince  thefe  objefts  are  not  given,  confe¬ 
quently  the  thinking  of  them  by  any  of  the  Categories  is 
purely  arbitrary.  With  refpeft  to  the  cofmological  ideas, 
their  objeft  is  thought  as  given,  though  it  is  ft i  1 !  ceriain 
that  it  never  can  be  given.  The  ground  of  the  illufion 
muft  therefore  lie  in  the  ideas  which  mifiead  us  to  con- 
fider  the  objeft  of  a  conception  as  given,  which  never  can 
be  given.  We  muft  not  therefore  in  this  cafe  complain 
that  the  objeft  is  veiled  from  our  fight,  becaufe  no  objeft 
at  all  has  been  given  to  us;  we  fhould  rather  feek  in  the 
idea  itfelf  the  folution  of  thefe  difficulties. 

Seft.  V.  Sceptical  View  of  the  Cosmolocical  Ques¬ 
tions,  under  the  four  Transcendental  Ideas. 

In  order  to  afl'ure  ourfelves  of  the  falfehood  of  a  pofition, 
we  frequently  proceed  by  revising  what  confequences 
arife  under  the  prefuppolition  of  its  truth,  and  enquiring 
whether  thefe  do  not  contradift  other  certain  pofitions. 
This  is  the  indireft  proof  which  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  Ma¬ 


thematics.  As  to  our  Cofmological  Ideas ,  let  us  prefup- 
pofe  that  their  objeft  is  really  given,  and  fee  what  follows 
from  this  prefuppofition.  If  we  find  that,  whether  we 
confider  as  given  the  unconditioned  of  the  Thefts  or  of 
the  Antithefis,  fuch  an  objeft  will  be  either  too  great  or 
too  fmall  for  our  empirical  conception,  (the  Category 
which  reprefents  the  neceflary  unity  of  the  empirical  va¬ 
riety,)  it  muft  follow,  therefore,  that  the  prefuppofition 
of  the  unconditioned,  as  of  a  given  objeft,  cannot  occur, 
and  that  there  is  fomewhere  a  concealed  error  in  our  fup- 
pofing  the  objeft  of  the  idea  as  given,  which  betrays  itfelf 
in  the  confequences. 

The  objeft  of  the  cofmological  ideas  is  looked  upon  as 
given  ;  confequently  it  muft,  if  it  be  really  given,  adapt 
itfelf  to  the  Categories,  by  which  alone  a  given  objeft  can 
be  conceived.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  it  is  either 
too  great  or  too /mail  for  the  Category,  according  as  it  is 
the  given  unconditioned  objeft  of  the  thefts  or  of  the  an¬ 
tithefis. 

For,  if  we  maintain  that  the  world  has  no  beginning, 
then  this  is  too  great  for  the  Category,  which  can  never 
reprefent  the  infmitely-elapfed  time.  If  we  fay,  the  world 
has  a  beginning,  then  previous  to  it  there  was  a  time, 
and  the  Category  which  thinks  the  world  with  refpeft  to 
time  as  a  quantity,  muft  fuppofe  things  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  things.  The  world  is  therefore,  fo  far  as  it  has 
a  beginning,  too  fmall  for  this  conception.  If  the  world 
is  unbounded  with  regard  to  fpace,  then  it  is  too  great  for 
this  conception,  which  thinks  it  as  a  quantity  in  fpace; 
for  this  conception  can  never  wholly  reprefent  it.  But, 
if  it  is  enclofed  in  bounds,  there  muft  be  a  fpace  furround¬ 
ing  thefe  bounds,  and  this  muft  be  filled  fpace,  which 
alone  can  be  reprefented  empirically;  (that  is,  as  objeftive 
and  given,  as  is  here  the  cafe,  and  not  as  the  form  or  con¬ 
dition  of  our  external  intuition;)  therefore  the  world 
thus  reprefented  is  too  fmall  for  the  empirical  conception. 

Every  objeft  in  fpace  confifts  of  parts,  which  are  again 
compofed.  Yet  the  divifion  ad  infinitum  can  never  be 
completely  reprefented ;  and  this  objedt  is  therefore  too 
great  for  the  empirical  conception,  which  can  never  reach 
it.  If  we  maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  fubftance 
in  fpace  is  compofed  of  fimple  parts,  then  is  the  fimple  too 
fmall  for  the  Category  of  the  matter  of  objefts,  becaufe, 
as  an  objeft  in  fpace,  it  again  prefuppofes  parts. 

If  every  thing  that  happens  in  the  world  happens  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  nature,  agreeably  to  which  fomething 
elfe  nuift  always  have  preceded  it,  then  the  empirical  con¬ 
ception-can  never  attain  this  objeft,  which  is  too  great  for 
it.  If  we  fuppofe,  however,  that  every  feries  of  events 
begins  from  a  caufe  which  prefuppofes  no  previous  one, 
then  this  objeft  is  too  fmall  for  the  Category,  becaufe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  it,  every  caufality  is  again  an  event  that  pre¬ 
fuppofes  another  Caufe. 

If  we  afiurae  an  infinite  feries  of  conditioned  exiftence, 
then  this  objeft  is  too  great  for  the  empirical  conception. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  objeft  of  an  unconditioned  and 
neceflary  exiftence,  as  the  chief  condition  of  all  condition¬ 
ed  exiftence,  is  too  fmall  for  the  empirical  conception. 
For  this  ftill  enquires  neceflarily  after  the  condition  of 
this  chief  condition. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  faid,  that  the  objeft,  to  which 
th'e  cofmological  idea  refers  as  fomething  given,  is  either 
too  great  or  too  [mail  for  the  Category.  The  reafon  why 
we  have  not  exprefled  ourfelves  converfely,  and  faid,  that 
the  Category  is  too  great  or  too  fmall  for  the  cofmological 
idea,  is  the  following.  We  fay  of  a  thing  that  exifts  on 
account  of  another,  that  this  is  too  great  or  too  fmall  for 
that:  for  inftance,  that  the  coat  is  too  long  or  too  fhort 
for  the  man,  and  not  the  man  too  fhort  or  too  tall  for  the 
coat;  becaufe  the  coat  is  for  the  man,  and  not  the  man 
for  the  coat.  Now  an  objeft  is  thought  in  the  intuition 
by  the  Category.  If  the  Underftanding,  therefore,  is  to 
be  able  to  think  fomething  as  a  given  objeft,  this  objeft 
muft  fu it  its  conceptions,  whereas  this  fomething  is  no 
objeft  of  intuition  if  it  agree  not  with  thefe  conceptions. 

i  Confequently, 
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Confequently,  the  objedt  muft  correfpond  to  the  Category, 
and  not  the  Category  to  the  objedt. 

From  this  view  of  the  refult  of  the  prefuppofition  that 
the  objedt  of  the  cofmological  ideas  is  given,  namely,  that 
it  cannot  at  all  be  conceived  as  art  objedt  given  in  the  in¬ 
tuition,  the  fallacy  of  the  prefuppofition  itfelf  is  evident. 
However,  this  folves  not  yet  the  Antinomy,  fince  it  ftill 
appears. to  be  neceflary  to  affume,  that  the  unconditioned 
of  the  Thelis  is  given  when  the  unconditioned  of  the  An> 
tithefis  is  not  given,  and  converfely. 

Sedt.  VI.  Transcendental  Idealism,  as  the  Key  to  the 
Solution  of  Cofmological  Dialectics. 

In  Tranfcendental  Efthetics  it  has  been  clearly  fhown, 
that  the  objedts  of  intuition  are  not  the  things  in  themfelves, 
which  the  Underftanding  only  thinks  under  the  notion  of 
a  neceflary  unity,  and  of  which  it  knows  that  it  cannot  at 
all  think  them  by  its  Categories,  though  it  conliders  them 
as  the  fubftrata  of  the  objedts  of  the  intuition.  This 
fyftem,  which  we  call  Critical  or  Transcendental 
Idealism,  we  have  carefully  endeavoured  to  diftinguifh 
from  Empirical  Idealifm.  The  latter  denies  the  exigence 
of  objects  in  fpace,  but  the  critical  idealifm  has  demon - 
ftrated  this  exiftence  in  defiance  of  it.  When,  however, 
we  refledt,  that  Time  and  Space,  confidered  in  themfelves, 
are  no  objedts,  and  have  objedtive  reality  only  in  reference 
to  the  obje&s  which  are  given  in  them,  they  are  confe¬ 
quently  in  themfelves  nothing  more  than  the  conditions 
of  the  intuitions  of  objedts:  hence  follows  that  thefe  ob¬ 
jects  are  nothing,  if  we  abftradt  from  the  intuition  in 
which  alone  they  are  given.  Tranfcendental  Analytics 
have  refolved  the  underftanding  itfelf  into  its  elements, 
and  thereby  brought  an  adtion  to  our  confcioufnefs  which 
confifts  in  the  thinking  of  an  objedt.  The  moft  general 
reprefentation  of  an  object  is  that  of  the  neceflary  unity 
of  confcioufnefs.  However,  if  nothing  had  been  given 
whofe  variety  is  thought  as  univerfally  valid  and  necefla- 
rily  connedted,  this  neceffary  unity  of  confcioufnefs  would 
only  be  a  thing  of  thought.  Now  objedts  can  only  be 
given  to  us  under  the  conditions  of  Time  and  Space;  that 
is,  the  thinking  of  the  objedtive  unity  is  only  poffible  in 
a  variety  reprefented  in  Time  and  Space,  whofe  connexion 
the  Categories  reprefent  as  univerfally  valid.  The  empi¬ 
rical  idealifm  fays  u'e  deceive  ourl’elves  if  we  think  that  to 
our  reprefentations  of  objedts  in  fpace  real  objedfs  cor¬ 
refpond  j  according  to  the  Critical  Idealifm  we  do  not 
deceive  ourfelves  in  fo  thinking,  fince  the  empirical  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  of  our  exiftence  in  Time  proves  the  exiftence 
of  the  objedts  in  Space.  But  then  we  fhould  err  if  we  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  objedts  of  the  intuition,  independent  of  the 
intuition  of  them,  are  particular  beings.  We  diftinguifii 
the  intuition  of  the  objedts  from  the  intuited  objedts 
themfelves;  and  indeedit  is  not  a  fuperfluous  queftion, 
whether  there  really  are  objedts  in  fpace  that  correfpond 
to  our  reprefentations;  which  Berkeley  anfwered  in  the 
negative.  For  it  is  poffible  to  make  a  diitindtion  wdiether 
that  exifts  in  fpace  to  which  we  aferibe  exiftence,  or 
whether  every  tiling  is  a  mere  modification  of  our  own 
fubjedt.  We  know  thefe  intuited  objedts  as  they  are  in 
themfelves,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  conftitutes  expe¬ 
rience,  by  means  of  which  we  gradually  develop  all  nature. 
But  this  aggregate  of  the  objedts  of  experience  is  however 
not  a  whole  of  the  things  in  themfelves,  (independently 
of  their  intuition),  of  vyhich  no  knowledge  is  poffible, 
becaufe  they  are  not  given  to  us.  If  we  confound  the 
aggregate  the  phenomena  with  the  whole  of  the  things 
in  themfelves,  and  fay  that  the  things  in  themfelves  are 
given  to  us,  whereas  it  is  only  the  objedts  of  intuition 
that  are  fo  given,  then  arifes  a  conflidt  of  Reafon  with 
itfelf,  which  will  be  removed  by  a  complete  underftanding 
of  its  caufe,  as  will  foon  appear. 

.We  diftinguifii  the  objects  of  intuition  from  the  intu¬ 
ition  itfelf,  which  is  a  fadt  of  confcioufnefs.  But,  becaufe 
we  make  this  diftindtion,  we  muft  not  imagine  that  we 
have  diftinguifhed  the  things  in  themfelves  from  their 
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reprefentations;  and,  becaufewe  have  proved'the exiftence 
of  the  objedts  in  fpace,  we  muft  not  fuppofe  that  we 
meant  the  exiftence  of  the  things  in  themfelves.  The 
exiftence  of  the  objedts  in  Space,  as  well  as  in  Time,  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  and  we  live  in  a  real  and  not  in  an  imaginary  world 
of  things  around  11s.  But  thefe  are  merely  objedts  in  ex¬ 
perience,  and  are  only  given  in  it,  and  not  prior  to  it.  If 
we  fpeak  of  objedts  that  we  have  never  experienced,  as  of 
objedts  of  experience,  then  we  confider  them  as  objedts  to 
which  the  progrefs  of  experience  may  perhaps  lead.  Of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  no  one  has  had  any  expe¬ 
rience;  but  neverthelefs  they,  or  their  non-exiftence,  are 
objedts  of  experience,  becaufe  they  are  confidered,  though 
only  problematically,  according  to  the  laws  of  intuition 
and  of  thinking.  Now,  if  we  think  any  preceding  time, 
or  any  time  very  remote  from  the  prefent  moment;  or  a 
place  in  fpace  which  is  far  from  any  certain  place;  ora 
finall  part  of  matter  numerically  exprefled ;  or  a  caufe 
between  which  and  a  certain  event  we  adopt  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  intermediate  caufes  ;  or  an  exiftence  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  another  conditioned  exiftence  which  lies  far 
from  its  condition  ; — yet  all  thefe  objedfs  belong  to  the 
fphere  of  experience,  even  though  we  may  never  have  ex¬ 
perienced  them,  nor  ever  could  experience  them,  fince 
they  are  thought  conformably  to  the  laws  of  experience. 
But,  if  we  think  the  whole  of  elapfed  time,  or  infinite 
fpace,  &c.  is  it  poffible  that  thefe  are  to  be  confidered  as 
objedfs  of  experience  ?  The  empirical  fynthefis  can  furely 
never  complete  them.  What  do  we  do  therefore  in  main¬ 
taining,  with  regard  to  the  world,  according  to  fome  cof¬ 
mological  idea,  the  abfolute  totality  of  the  conditions  ? 
We  confider  this  as  an  objedt  that  is  given,  without  its 
being  given  in  the  intuition ;  that  is,  we  confider  it  no 
longer  as  an  objedf  of  experience,  but  as  a  thing  in  itfelf. 
As,  however,  we  do  not  remark  this  deviation  from  expe¬ 
rience,  we  treat  an  objedt  that  is  no  objedt  of  experience 
as  if  it  were  one.  The  following  fedtior.  will  diftindtly  ex¬ 
plain  this  Dialedtic  of  Pure  Reafon. 

Sedt.  VII.  Critical  Solution  of  the  Cofmological  Conflict  of 
Reafon  with  itfelf. 

The  dialedtic  fyllogifm  on  which  the  wdiole  Antinomy 
refts  is  the  following  :  “  If  the  conditioned  is  given,  then 
the  whole  feries  of  its  conditions  is  alfo  given.”  Now 
objedts  of  Senfe  are  given  to  us  as  conditioned  ;  therefore 
the  whole  feries  of  the  conditions  of  thefe  objedts  is  alfo 
given.  We  (hall  therefore,  according  to  this  conclufion 
of  Reafon,  obtain  unconditioned  objedts  in  the  intuition 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  conditioned  in  experience, 
whofe  condition  is  thought  by  the  very  fame  Category. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  certain  that  with  the  conditioned 
the  condition  is  alfo  given.  If  by  fome  Category  fome- 
thing  given  in  the  intuition  is  thought  as  conditioned,  it 
already  lies  in  the  conception  of  if,  that  the  condition 
is  alfo  an  objedt  given  in  the  intuition. 

Secondly,  it  is  alfo  certain  that,  when  we  mean  by  ob¬ 
jedts  the  things  in  themfelves,  and  therefore  the  reprelenta- 
tion  of  objedts  is  merely  the  problematical  thought  of  the 
neceflary  unity  of  confcioufnefs,  though  no  objedtive  con¬ 
nexion  of  a  given  variety  exifts,  that,  if  thefe  objedts  are 
conditioned,  then  alfo  the  feries  of  their  conditions  is 
pre-fuppofed  as  complete.  For  we  hereby  underftand 
objedts  as  the  mere  Underftanding  thinks  them;  and,  as 
we  abftradt  from  the  intuition  in  w'hich  alone  objedts  can 
be  given  to  us, Hie  following  pofition  is  analytical;  that, 
it  lomethingis  thought  as  conditioned,  this  pre-fuppofes 
the  totality  of  all  the  conditions  under  which  w-e  think  it 
conditioned.  But,  if  the  queftion  concerns  an  objedt 
given  in  the  intuition,  confequently  the  fynthefis  of  a 
given  which  is  thought  as  neceffary  by  a  Category,  then  it 
is  clear,  that  prior  to  the  completed  fynthefis  no  objedt 
can  be  conceived  as  given.  A  remote  caufe  of  a  certain 
event  I  may  perhaps  attain  by  empirical  fynthefis  by  the 
afliftance  of  iiiftory,  though  it  may  never  form  a  part  of 
my  experience,  and  I  may  therefore  think  an  objedt  as 

given  ; 
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given :  but  it  is  not  pofiible  for  me  to  think  an  infinite 
leries  of  caufes  which  can  never  be  attained  by  the  empi¬ 
rical  regrefs,  and  juft  as  little  a  Caufe  which  pre-fuppofes 
no  other  caufe  (and  which  yet  muft  be  met  with  in  the 
empirical  fynthefis)  as  a  given  objeft. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  in  the  major  of  the  fyllogifm  the 
condition  is  merely  taken  in  the  conception  of  the  necef- 
iary  unity,  but  not  as  any  thing  given;  whereas,  in  the 
minor,  the  conditioned  is  thought  as  an  objeft  of  expe¬ 
rience;  confequently  this  diale&ical  conclufion  is  that 
which  we  call  jbphifma figures  didionis.  This  deception  is 
not  however  artificial:  for,  if  we  abftraft  from  the  intu¬ 
ition  of  a  given  conditioned,  and  retain  in  our  mind 
nothing  but  a  conception,  which  pretends  to  refer  to  an 
object ;  then  it  is  juft  as  necefiary  to  pre-fuppofe  the 
completenefs  of  the  conditions  as  it  is  necefiary  to  do  fo 
with  the  premifes  of  a  fyllogifm.  We  however  overlook, 
that  the  major  only  is  correft  in  this  refpeft  ;  and  as  we 
underftand  in  the  minor ,  by  the  conditioned,  the  pheno¬ 
mena  whofe  condition  is  alfo  given  in  the  intuition,  the 
completenefs  of  whofe  conditions  can  never  be  given  ;  we 
imperceptibly  extend  the  conception  of  the  conditioned 
in  the  major,  and  apply  it  alfo  to  the  phenomena. 

Hereby,  however,  fo  much  is  evident,  that  the  proofs 
of  the  Thefis,  as  well  as  of  the  Antithefis,  are  both  de¬ 
fective,  fince  they  both  refer  to  the  above-mentioned 
dialeCtical  conclufion.  The  difpute  itfelf,  however,  is  not 
by  this  means  finithed,  fince  the  invalidity  of  a  ground  of 
demonftration  does  not  neceflarily  imply  the  poflibil ity  of 
the  thing  itfelf,  and  fince  it  appears  certain  that  one  of  the 
two  afiertions,  the  world  either  has  a  beginning  or  it  has 
not,  muft  be  true  if  the  other  is  falfe.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  fettle  this  difpute,  it  is  ftill  necefiary  to  (how  that  it  is 
a  difpute  about  nothing,  fince  thefe  pofitions  are  not  con¬ 
tradictorily  oppofite,  and  therefore  may  be  both  falfe  at 
the  fame  time. 

If  we  fay  of  a  body  it  either  has  a  good  fmell  or  a  bad 
fmell,  a  third  cafe  may  occur,  for  it  may  have  no  fmell  at 
all.  The  oppofition  of  the  two  judgments  is  not  contra¬ 
dictory,  but  it  happens  per  difparata :  they  may  therefore 
be  both  done  away  with,  without  any  contradiction 
arifing.  If  we  mean  by  the  world  a  given  whole  of  tilings 
in  themfelves,  then  the  judgments,  the  ivorld  is  finite,  and 
the  world  is  not  finite,  are  contradictorily  oppofite,  and 
one  of  the  two  muft  neceflarily  be  true,  if  the  other  be 
falfe.  If,  however,  the  world  is  not  a  whole  of  things  in 
themfelves,  but  is  firft  of  all  reprefented  in  the  empirical 
fynthefis  as  given,  both  pofitions  may  be  falfe,  and  the  op¬ 
pofition  need  no  longer  be  contradictory.  For,  if  I  con¬ 
fider  the  world  as  a  whole  of  things  in  themfelves,  the 
predicates  finite  and  infinite  are  indeed  empty  conceptions; 
but,  for  the  very  reafon  that  neither  of  them  is  repre¬ 
fented  in  any  intuition,  the  one  is  the  contradictory  op¬ 
pofite  of  the  other.  But,  if  the  world  is  a  whole  of  phe¬ 
nomena, it  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite  (in  time  and  (pace); 
for  it  is  confidered  as  given  in  the  empirical  fynthefis, 
but  not  previous  to  it.  The  fame  takes  place  with  the 
other  cofmological  afiertions.  With  regard  to  a  thing  in 
itfelf,  that  which  is  not  Ample  is  the  contradictory  oppo¬ 
fite  of  the  fimple ,  becaufe  both  conceptions  are  empty 
without  a  reference  to  a  given  objeCt  in  the  intuition. 
The  objeCt  given  in  the  external  intuition,  however,  con- 
fifts  neither  of  Ample  nor  of  infinitely-many  parts:  not 
the  former,  becaufe  the  fynthefis  of  the  given  neceflarily 
proceeds  from  part  to  part;  nor  the  latter,  becaufe  even 
this  decompofing  fynthefis  can  never  complete  the  infinite. 
The  parts  of  a  body  cannot  be  thought  prior  to  the  fyn- 
tliefis,  but  firft  of  all  as  given  in  it.  If  we  hold  the  afl'er- 
rions  of  the  Thefis  and  Antithefis  to  be  contradictorily 
oppofed,  then  we  confider  the  world  as  a  whole  of  things 
in  themfelves ;  but,  if  we  take  it  for  a  whole  of  phenome 
na,  then  both  afiertions  are  at  the  fame  time  falfe,  becaufe 
they  reft  upon  the  pre-fuppofition  that  this  world  is  ftiil 
thought  prior  to  the  fynthefis  as  a  fomething  given  in  the 
intuition  ;  and  they  ftill  allow  this  third  afiertion,  that 
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the  world  as  an  objeCl  of  intuition  is  not  thought  prior, 
but  in  its  fynthefis. 

We  have  therefore  removed  the  Antinomy  of  Pure 
Reafon,  by  (bowing  that  it  is  no  real  contradiction,  but 
only  a  dialectical  one,  and  a  confliEt  of  appearances  ; 
whereby  is  eftablifiied  the  foundnefs  of  the  proofs  both  of 
the  Thefis  and  Antithefis  of  thefe  Antinomies.  As  how¬ 
ever  Critical  Idealism  has  furnifhed  the  Key  to  this 
folution,  it  is  alfo  an  indirect  proof  of  the  correCtnefs  of 
this  fyftem.  The  following  dilemma  contains  this  indirect 
proof :  If  the  world  is  an  exifting  whole  in  itfelf,  then  it 
is  either  finite  or  infinite.  Now  it  is  neither  finite  nor  in¬ 
finite  ;  confequently  the  world  cannot  be  a  given  whole 
in  itfelf,  but  can  only  be  thought  in  tiie  fynthefis  as  given, 
therefore  only  as  a  Whole  of  Phenomena. 

SeCt.  VIII.  A  regulative  Principle  of  ture  Reason 
with  refpeCt  to  the  Cofmological  Ideas. 

The  conflict  of  pure  Reafon  arifes  therefore  from  the 
illufion  that  leads  us  to  fancy  the  objeCts  of  intuition  as 
really  given  before  the  empirical  fynthefis,  and  our  confe¬ 
quently  taking  the  phenomena  for  the  things  in  themfelves. 
This  conflict  isfolved  as  foon  as  we  underftand  that  objeCts 
can  only  firft  be  thought  as  given  in  the  empirical  regref- 
fion  and  not  prior  to  it ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that 
the  given  objeCts  in  Time  and  Space  are  not  the  things  in 
themfelves,  but  only  phenomena  (appearances),  that  is, 
objeCts  of  intuition,  and  that  out  of  the  intuition  they 
are  nothing.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  cofmological  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Reafon  cannot  be  a  confiitutive principle,  by  which, 
as  by  an  axiom,  we  (hould  be  led  to  confider  the  totality  of 
the  conditions  of  a  given  conditioned  as  itfelf  given.  It 
is  merely  a  regulative  principle  which  bids  us  not  to  ftop 
at  any  condition  given  in  the  intuition,  but  conftantly  to 
feek  again  its  condition  among  the  objeCts  of  intuition. 
It  is  a  rule  that  pofiulatcs  what  is  to  be  done  by  us  in  the 
regreflive  fynthefis,  but  not  a  principle  that  anticipates,  and 
declares  what  is  given  in  the  objeCt  in  itfelf  prior  to  the 
regreflion.  Accordingly  we  can  neither  fay,  that  theferies 
of  conditions  requifite  to  a  given  conditioned  is  finite ,  nor 
that  it  is  infinite,  becaufe  we  (hould  then  have  in  thought 
in  both  cafes  a  given  independently  of  the  empirical  lyn- 
thefis,  though  prior  to  it  nothing  can  be  thought  as  given. 
Confequently  the  idea  of  the  regrejjive  fynthejis  will  only 
preferibea  rule,  according  to  which  it  proceeds  from  the 
conditioned  to  the  condition  in  the  intuition  ;  but  no 
rule  ever  to  attain  the  abfolutely-unconditioned,  which 
never  can  be  attained  in  experience. 

Notwithftanding  it  is  certain  that  the  regreflion  from 
the  conditioned  to  the  condition  can  never  be  thought  as 
ended,  there  is,  however,  with  refpeCt  to  it,  a  very  re¬ 
markable  diftinfiion.  The  mathematician  (peaks  of  a 
progreflion  ad  infinitum.  The  philofopher,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  will  only  allow  the  exprefiion  of  a  progreflion  in  in - 
definitum.  We  will  endeavour  to  determine  thefe  concep¬ 
tions  correflly  with  reference  to  our  objeft. 

If  we  underftand  by  the  regreflion  in  infinitum  the  pro¬ 
cedure  from  the  conditioned  to  the  condition  in  fo  far  as 
we  can  continue  it  without  ceafing,  this  takes  place  in 
reference  to  all  the  cofmological  ideas.  In  this  fenfe  we 
exprefs  ourfelves  quite  correftly  when  we  fay  that  a  ftraight 
line  may  be  produced  to  the  infinite,  though  the  geome¬ 
trician  means  by  the  exprefiion,  to  lengthen  a  line  to  the 
infinite,  only  the  drawing  of  it  to  an  undeterminable 
diftance.  We  alfo  fpeak  correftly  when  we  fay,  that  from 
one  pair  of  progenitors  to  a  preceding  a  regreflion  to  the 
infinite  may  take  place,  becaufe  we  have  no  realon  to  ftop 
at  any  member,  and  we  may  therefore  think  that  this  feries 
really  has  no  beginning. 

But  we  eafily  remark,  that,  notwithftanding  in  all  cafes 
the  unconditioned  of  the  cofmological  idea  can  never  be 
attained  by  the  regreflion  ;  and  that  the  fynthefis  may  be 
continued  without  end,  yet  in  another  refpeft  they  are 
not  identical.  For  this  regreflion  may  proceed  indeed  to 
any  member  whatever ;  but,  though  the  empirical  fyn- 
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thefts  is  never  obftrufted,  yet  the  apprehenfion  itfelf  can¬ 
not  in  all  cafes  come  up  to  it.  We  (hall  call  the  regreflion 
to  the  unconditioned,  which  the  apprehenfion  can  never 
attain,  the  regrejfion  ad indefinitum;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  to  which  ft  can  always  attain,  the  regrejfion  ad  infini¬ 
tum.  In  the  feries  of  progenitors  I  can  continue  indeed 
the  fynthefis  to  the  infinite,  but  I  cannot  extend  my  ex¬ 
perience  to  every  member  that  the  empirical  fynthefis  at¬ 
tains.  The  completely  perfect  divifion  of  a  body  can 
never  take  place  ;  but  lb  far  as  I  proceed  in  the  fynthefis, 
fo  far  can  I  accompany  it  with  my  experience.  In  the 
latter  cafe  the  whole  is  given  to  me  in  the  immediate  in¬ 
tuition,  and  confequently  alfo  each  part  to  which  the  de¬ 
composing  fynthefis  can  attain  is  contained  in  the  appre¬ 
henfion  of  the  whole;  in  the  former  cafe  fomething  is 
given  to  me  in  the  immediate  intuition,  but  the  members 
of  the  feries  of  the  conditions  of  the  conditioned,  given 
in  the  immediate  intuition,  are  not  given  to  me  in  it,  but 
I  can  think  in  the  empirical  fynthefis,  only  according  to 
the  laws  of  intuition,  each  member  as  given. 

Se£t.  IX.  Of  the  empirical  ufe  of  the  Regulative  Principle 

of  ReaJ'on  with  rej'pedl  to  all  the  Cofmological  Ideas. 

It  is  now  completely  evident,  that  the  Cofmological 
Ideas  cannot  refer  to  objects  of  intuition,  at  which  they 
aim,  and  that  fecretly  a  tranfcendental  ufe  forms  their 
foundation,  fince  their  objective  reference  refts  upon  this, 
that  the  objeft  of  the  Idea  is  thought  as  given,  though 
prior  to  the  empirical  fynthefis  ;  and  we  fancy  we  have 
an  object  of  intuition,  while  we  arbitrarily  conceive  the 
mere  thought  of  the  objective  unity.  It  was  not  pofiible 
to  (how  the  objective  validity  of  the  Categories  otherwife 
than  in  the  objects  of  intuition,  and  a  tranfcendental  ufe 
of  them  wats  im pofiible.  This  likewife  applies  to  the 
Cofmological  Ideas,  for  they  are  the  Categories  extended 
to  the  infinite.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  objects  (things  in 
themfelves)  correfpond  to  them;  fo  much  atleaft  is  certain, 
that  the  empirical  regreflion  can  never  reach  them  %  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  nature,  it  can  only  proceed  from  one  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  another.  On  this  account  the  cofmological 
idea  cannot  be  a  confiitutive  principle  that  attributes  objec¬ 
tive  validity  tothe  abfolutely  unconditioned.  As  a  confti- 
tutive  principle  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  and 
it  is  only  as  a  regulative  principle  that  we  have  now  to  ex- 
plain  it.  In  this  fenfe  it  will  reveal  itfelf  as  a  doitrinal 
principle,  by  wbofe  guidance  we  conftantly  extend  expe¬ 
rience ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  conftitutive  principle  it 
is  merely  dialectic,  and  can  only  refer  the  conception  of 
the  unconditioned  to  an  object  by  cutting  the  thread  of 
experience. 

1.  Solution  of  the  Cofmological  Idea  of  the  Totality  of  the 
Compofition  of  the  Phenomena  of  a  Univerfe. 

The  Cofmological  Principle,  as  well  with  refpedt  to 
this  as  to  all  the  other  cofmological  ideas,  is  a  regulative 
principle ,  becaufe  the  empirical  fynthefis  never  can  meet 
with  any  thing  abfolutely  unconditioned.  We  therefore 
cannot  fay  of  the  world,  that  it  is  infinite,  becaufe  it 
would  be  thereby  reprefented  as  a  given  whole  prior  to 
the  empirical  regreflion,  whereas  it  is  only  firft  of  all  given 
in  the  regreflion.  We  fhall  however  as  little  be  able  to 
fay  that  it  is  finite ,  that  is,  with  regard  to  Time  and  Space, 
enclofed  in  bounds,  becaufe  the  enquiry  after  that  which 
bounds  it  is  neceffary  ;  for  empty  Time  and  empty  Space 
cannot  be  confidered  as  abfolute  bounds,  for  they  are 
only  objefts  when  they  are  filled.  Of  the  world  itfelf  as 
an  object,  in  this  refpeft,  we  can  therefore  fay  nothing  at 
all.  It  is  only  the  regrejfion  that  we  have  to  confider  ; 
and  to  enquire,  whether  it  is  to  be  called  a  regreflion  to 
the  infinite  or  to  the  indefinite. 

Tile  world  is  not  given  as  a  whole  in  the  intuition,  ei¬ 
ther  with  regard  to  time  or  fpace.  Though  the  regreflion 
cannot  be  abfolutely  terminated  by  any  member, yet  it  may 
be  faid  of  every  member,  that  it  mu  ft  be  found  in  the  fyn¬ 
thefis.  As  in  the  prefent  cafe  no  whole  has  been  given 
in  the  intuition,  the  empirical  fynthefis  abandons  the  ap- 
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prehenfion  in  its  progrefs,  notwithftanding  each  member 
of  the  feries  inuft  be  confidered  as  given  in  the  intuition; 
it  is  however  not  given  in  the  immediate  intuition.  Here, 
therefore,  is  no  regreflion  to  the  infinite,  but  only  to  the 
indefinite. 

To  the  enquiry  concerning  the  extent  of  the  univerfe, 
there  is  confequently  this  negative  anfwer  :  The  world  has 
no  firft  beginning  with  regard  to  Time,  and  no  extreme 
bounds  with  regard  to  Space  ;  otherwife  empty  fpace  and 
empty  time  would  neceffarily  be  real  objects,  whereas 
fpace  and  time,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  objects  in  fo 
far  as  fomething  is  given  in  them.  We  however  eafily 
perceive  that  it  is  not  here  faid  that  the  world  is  infinite , 
but  only  that  fomething  has  been  afferted  of  the  reg-rel- 
lion,  namely,  that  it  cannot  attain  an  end;  that  confe¬ 
quently  is  what  has  been  negatively  faid  of  the  world  as 
an  objeft,  namely,  that  it  has  no  bounds  with  regard  to 
time  and  fpace,  a  pofitive  aflertion  of  the  regreflion, 
namely,  that  it-  proceeds  to  the  indefinite.  This  aflertion 
by  no  means  prefer!  bes  a  determinate  empirical  regreflion; 
it  does  not  fay,  for  inftance,  that  in  the  feries  of  progeni¬ 
tors  no  firft  will  be  found.  Therefore,  becaufe  it  aban¬ 
dons  in  its  progrefs  the  apprehenfion,  this  progrefs  is  not 
immediately  determined,  but  mult  be  determined  firft  of 
all  according  to  the  rules  of  experience.  Only  this  is 
hereby  maintained,  that  the  regreflion  to  the  uncondi¬ 
tioned  will  find,  prior  to  each  condition,  another,  but 
never  an  abfolute,  boundary  ;  that  beyond  every  empiri¬ 
cal  fpace,  and  prior  to  every  empirical  time,  there  mu  ft 
again  bean  empirical  fpace  and  an  empirical  time,  fuppo- 
fing  even  that  there  had  never  been  an  empirical  con- 
feioufnefs  of  thefe,  the  a'ofence  of  this  would  not  annul 
their  neceffity. 

There  is  therefore  no  beginning  and  no  bounds  to  the 
univerfe  itfelf,  but  all  beginning  and  all  bounds  are  only 
in  the  world.  The  objects  in  the  world  are  therefore  only 
limited  conditionally,  but  the  world  itfelf  neither  condi¬ 
tionally  nor  unconditionally.  For  this  very  reafon,  how¬ 
ever,  the  collective  intuition  of  the  extent  of  the  univerfe 
itfelf  is  irnpoflible.  The  regreflion  produces  only  the 
collective  intuition  of  a  fphere,  which  is  again  limited  by 
another  fphere ;  it  therefore  confifts  only  in  determining, 
and  never  generates  that  which  is  completely  determined; 
that  is,  the  Intuition  of  the  whole  of  the  world,  either  ac¬ 
cording  to  fpace  or  to  time. 

z.  Solution  of  the  Cofmological  Idea  of  the  Totality  of  the 
Divifion  of  a  given  Whole  in  the  Intuition. 

The  regreflion  that  leads  from  the  conditioned  to  the 
condition,  in  the  divifion  of  the  given  whole  in  the  intui¬ 
tion,  is  always  accompanied  by  apprehenfion,  for  this 
very  reafon,  becaufe  the  whole,  with  all  its  poflible  parts, 
has  been  given  in  the  intuition.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  body  confifts  of  infinitely-many  parts,  fince 
thereby  the  parts  are  reprefented  as  fomething  already 
given  previous  to  the  decompofing  fynthefis  ;  it  means 
only  that,  however  far  the  divifion  may  go,  the  empirical 
confcioufnefs  of  the  parts  would  (till  belong  to  the  fame 
apprehenfion  by  which  the  whole  is  apprehended,  (fuppole 
even  that  its  degree  fliould  be  too  weak  to  be  itfelf  a  real 
apprehenfion.)  The  regreflion  here  proceeds  not  only  to 
the  indefinite,  but  to  the  infinite.'  But  this  determination 
concerns  only  the  regreflion,  and  by  no  means  any  thing 
given  prior  to  it.  Of  the  whole  given  in  the  intuition, 
inafmuch  as  its  divifion  is  not  yet  thought,  we  can  only 
fay  in  a  negative  manner,  that  it  does  not  con  fill  of  fun  pie 
parts.  But,  with  regard  to  the  regreflion,  this  negative 
aflertion  is  fomething  pofitive,  the  determination,  that 
the  decompofing  fynthefis  proceeds  to  infinity. 

If  we  reprefent  the  divifion  of  a  body  as  independent  on 
the  regreflion,  and  all  parts  as  given  prior  to  it,  then  it  is 
neceffary  to  reprefent  it  as  compofed  of  Ample  parts.  For 
as,  in  a  compound  fubftance,  lomething  real  and  fe!f-ex- 
ifting  is  given,  but  the  compofition  belongs  to  it  only  ac¬ 
cidentally,  the  permanently-given  mult  remain,  if  even 
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all  compofition  is  annihilated  ;  and,  as  it  is  no  longer 
com  po  fed,  it  muft  be  fun  pie.  The  proof  of  the  Thefis 
of  this  Antinomy  is  therefore  quite  correfl,  when  the 
given  in  the  intuition  is  reprefented  as  a  thing  in  itfelf, 
and  its  divifion  as  independent  of  the  empirical  regreffion. 
The  proof  of  the  Antithefis  regards  folely  this  regreffion, 
and  finds  that  it  muft  inceffantly  proceed.  It  concludes 
quite  correftly  that  the  permanent  in  the  intuition  con- 
fifts  not  of  Ample  parts,  becaufe  the  objeft  in  the  intui¬ 
tion  is  a  phenomenon,  and  not  a  thing  in  itfelf ;  but,  in  the 
alfertion  that  the  whole  con  fills  of  infinitely-many  parts,  it 
falls  into  the  fame  error  as  the  proof  of  the  Thefis,  name¬ 
ly,  that  it  deviates  from  the  empirical  regreffion,  and 
Confiders  the  objedl  of  the  intuition  as  a  thing  in  itfelf. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  a  whole,  which  is  thought 
as  a  dif crele  quantity.  As  to  the  divifion  of  a  body  in 
general,  it  goes  to  the  infinite,  becaufe  the  parts  themfelves 
are  firlt  given  in  the  regreffion,  and  not  prior  to  it.  But, 
if  the  parts  concern  a  membered  whole,  it  is  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  being  membered  by  which  the  whole  is  repre¬ 
fented  as  a  di fcrete  quantity,  that  is,  fuch  a  one  whofe 
parts  are  already  thought  as  given  in  the  intuition,  prior 
to  the  empirical  regreffion.  Of  fuch  a  whole  it  cannot 
therefore  be  faid,  that  its  divifion  goes  to  the  infinite ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  muft  fay  that  the  membered 
parts  muft  admit  of  being  ex  prefled  by  a  number.  The 
divifion  ad  infinitum  only  concerns  the  continued  quan¬ 
tity  whofe  parts  are  not  given  prior  to  the  decompofition  ; 
but  the  dijcrete  quantity  is  confidered  as  already  divided 
prior  to  the  regreffion,  and  it  may  therefore  become  the 
objeft  of  experience  to  feek  the  number  of  the  parts  of 
a  membered  whole.  Though  the  divifion,  however,  does 
rot  in  this  cafe  proceed  to  the  infinite,  yet  we  may  think 
that  the  regreffion  to  infinity  of  a  continued  quantity  is 
always  accompanied  by  organization,  and  that  confe- 
quently  it  may  be  a  (fumed  that  a  quantum  may  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  members  ad  infinitum ,  but  not  that  it  really  is 
membered  to  infinity. 

Concluding  Remark  to  the  Solution  of  the  Mathematically 

Transcendental  Ideas,  and  Preliminary  Remark  to  the 

Solution  of  the  Dynamically  Tranfcendental  Ideas. 

As  we  endeavour  to  give  the  complete  number  of  the 
Cofmological  Ideas,  according  to  the  clue  of  the  Catego¬ 
ries,  we  ('defied  thofe  Categories  as  fit  for  our  intuition 
by  which  an  objeft  is  thought  as  conditioned,  and  the 
condition  is  alfo  thought  by  the  v-ry  fame  Category. 
This  proceeding  was  merely  the  hypothetical  fynthefis, 
which  takes  place  in  the  pro-fyllogifm  of  Hypothetical 
Conclufions  of  Reafon.  In  this  manner  a  feries  arofe,  in 
which  all  the  members  in  this  refpefl  were  of  the  fame 
kind,  being  thought  by  the  fame  Category,  and  in  which 
therefore  no  unconditioned  objefl  could  be  met  with. 
From  this  confideration,  it  appeared  that  the  uncondi¬ 
tioned  objefl  of  Reafon  never  fuited  the  Category,  and 
that  the  unity  of  Reafon  could  not  be  attained  by  the 
Underttanding. 

Now,  as  we  derive  the  Cofmological  Ideas  from  the  ex- 
teniion  of  the  Categories  to  the  unconditioned,  we  have 
noticed  the  difference  of  the  Mathematical  and  Dynamical 
Categories,  and  have  alfo  accordingly  divided  thefe  ideas 
themfelves  into  the  clafs  of  the  Mathematical  and  Dyna¬ 
mical;  however  we  had  no  occafion  to  make  life  of  this 
diftinflion.  The  regreffion  from  the  conditioned  to  the 
condition  is  with  regard  to  all  the  Cofmological  Ideas 
quite  the  fame;  namely,  it  is  the  Hypothetical  Synthefis, 
and  confequently  the  Condition  is  always  thought  by  the 
very  fame  Category  by  which  we  think  the  conditioned. 
But  the  fynthefis  of  the  Category  itfelf  is  in  the  Mathema¬ 
tical  and  Dynamical  very  different  from  each  other,  as 
we  have  already  fhown.  In  the  former  it  is  the  fynthefis 
of  the  homogeneous ;  in  the  latter  that  of  the  heterogeneous. 
Now,  as  to  the  fynthefis  in  the  regreffion,  (the  hypothe¬ 
tical  one,)  it  is  certainly  quite  correft,  that,  With  regard 
to  the  Dynamical  Ideas,  no  leap  from  the  objects  of  in- 
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tuition  into  a  mere  intellectual  world  can  take  place.  In 
all  cafes  the  conditioned  is  a  phenomenon,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  likewife  neceflarily  an  objetl  given  in  the  empiri¬ 
cal  intuition.  However,  as  the  fynthefis  in  the  dynami¬ 
cal  ideas  is  that  of  the  heterogeneous,  it  is  here  poffible 
to  think  the  condition  of  a  conditioned  given  in  the  in¬ 
tuition,  merely  by  the  thought  of  the  objective  unity, 
(though  only  problematically  ;)  confequently  as  a  thing 
in  itfelf.  Notwithftanding  that  the  Antinomy  of  Pure 
Reafon  has  its  origin  alfo  with  regard  to  thefe  ideas  in 
this,  that  the  feries  of  the  conditions  is  thought  as  al¬ 
ready  given  previous  to  the. regreffion,  whereas  it  is  firft  of 
all  given  in  the  regreflion  itfelf,  (till  there  will  here  be  a 
poffible  cafe  for  the  objective  reference  of  thefe  ideas, 
though  it  may  only  be  problematical.  In  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  fynthefis,  I  proceed  from  one  empirical  fpace  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  from  one  empirical  time  to  another.  Here 
therefore  is  no  determination  of  the  exiftence  of  a  pheno¬ 
menon,  but  only  a  determination  of  its  place  in  Time  and 
Space;  the  queftion  therefore  can  only  refer  to  pheno¬ 
mena,  according  to  the  nature  of  this  fynthefis.  In  the 
Dynamical  Synthefis,  on  the  contrary,  the  exiftence  of  a 
phenomenon  is  determined.  Now,  though  the  hypotheti¬ 
cal  fynthefis  here  likewife  cannot  quit  the  feries  of  pheno¬ 
mena,  yet  it  is  permitted  to  place  a  thing  in  itfelf  out  of 
that  feries  by  which  the  exiftence  of  a  phenomenon  is  de¬ 
termined,  which  however  as  an  objeft  of  the  intuition  is 
only  knowable  as  to  its  exiftence  by  the  hypothetical  fyn¬ 
thefis,  which  preceeds  from  phenomenon  to  phenomenon. 
The  Antinomy  of  Reafon  arifes,  when  the  unconditioned 
is  placed  in  the  feries  of  the  phenomena.  Now,  if  it  is 
placed  without  it,  neither  the  Thefis  nor  Antithefis  con¬ 
tradict  this  fuppofition,  and  both  admit  then  of  being 
united,  as  will  loon  be  fhown. 

3.  Solution  of  the  Cofmological  Idea  of  the  Totality  of  the 

Derivation  of  the  Events  of  the  World  from  their  Caufes. 

That  every  thing  that  happens  has  a  Caufe,  is  a  law  of 
Nature,  from  which  as  a  rule  a  priori  no  exception  is  pof¬ 
fible.  The  Caufality  of  a  Caufe  is  however  likewife  fome- 
thing  that  has  happened,  becaufe,  if  it  had  always  been, 
its  effect  alfo  would  not  have  merely  arifen  now.  The 
Caufality  of  a  Caufe  therefore  neceflarily  prefuppofes 
again  a  Caufe;  and  there  is  therefore  from  every  event  a 
regreflion,  which  muft  he  called  a  regreffion  ad  infinitum, 
and  which  can  never  attain  an  abfolutely  firft  member. 

Freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  power  to  begin  a.  Hate 
of  itfelf,  whofe  caufality  therefore  prefuppofes  no  other. 
Freedom,  in  this  fenfe,  is  a  pure  tranfcendental  idea,  formed 
to  comprehend  the  totality  of  a  feries  of  objefts  in  expe¬ 
rience,  of  which  the  one  is  the  condition  of  the  other,  but 
which  totality  itfelf  has  not  been  borrowed  from  experi¬ 
ence,  and  whofe  objefl  cannot  be  given  in  any  experience, 
fince  every  caufality  given  in  experience  neceflarily  prer 
fuppofes  another  caufality.  Now,  though  this  is  indeed 
only  the  creature  of  Reafon,  yet  it  is  neceflary  to  recur  to 
it, if  we  confider  the  feries  of  events  as  already  given  be¬ 
fore  the  regreffion.  The  Antithefis  of  this  Antinomy, 
which  on  the  contrary  merely  regards  the  regreffion,  re¬ 
marks  that  this  regreffion  cannot  ceafe  at  any  member, 
and  very  properly  denies  Freedom.  It  only  again  com¬ 
mits  this  fault,  that  it  gives  out  the  feries  of  events  fu In¬ 
ordinate  to  each  other  as  infinite,  which  is  only  poffible 
by  conceiving  it  as  already  given  before  the  regreffion. 

Practical  Liberty  is-  founded  upon  the  t  ran  fee  n.- 
dental ;  fo  that,  if  the  poffibility  of  the  objeftive  refe¬ 
rence  has  been  proved,  we  may  alfo  grant  the  exiftence  of 
objects  which  are  endowed  w’ith  the  former  power.  This 
practical  liberty  is  the  independence  of  the  Will  on  the 
compulfion  of  fenfual  defircs.  A  Will  is  fenfual  when  it 
is  pathologically  affefted.  It  is  called  brutal,  when  it  is  ne¬ 
ceflarily  determined  by  thofe  motives;  that  is,  when  it 
can  be  pathologically  neceffitated.  The  human  Will  is 
indeed  a  fenfitive  Will,  not  a  brutal  Will,  but  free,  be¬ 
caufe  Senfe  does  not  make  its  actions  neceflary,  but  a  fa¬ 
culty 
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cutty  is  given  to  man  to  determine  hitnfelf,  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  compulfion  of  the  Senfes.  Now,  if  all  caufality 
were  merely  that  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  there 
could  be  no  freedom  in  the  practical  fenfe  of  the  word. 
By  the  tranfcendental  idea  of  Liberty  is  underftood  that 
Caufality  which  abfolutely  commences  a  feries  of  events, 
and  which  reafon  creates  to  itfelf,  in  order  to  give  cotn- 
pletenefs  to  each  feries  of  this  kind  in  the  fenfible  world. 
If 'this  were  impoffible,  then  we  cannot  grant  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  a  faculty  of  performing  any  aftion,  without  having 
been  determined  to  it  by  a  caufe  that  lies  in  the  fenfible 
world. 

We  (hall  (how  the  way  in  general  in  which  we  can 
prove  the  poffibility  of  the  objeftive  reference  of  this 
idea,  whofe  reality  however  cannot  in  any  manner  be 
proved.  If  we  think  a  feries  of  events  as  completed  and 
confequently  as  given  before  the  regreffion,  then  we  con- 
(ider  the  objefts  of  the  intuition  as  things  in  themfelves. 
In  this  way,  then,  the  Antinomy  of  Reafon  is  unavoida¬ 
ble,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  remove  it.  But,  by  difcover- 
ipg  its  origin,  we  find  alfo  the  very  fame  folution  as  that 
of  the  two  firft  cofmological  ideas.  For  we  (liould  fay 
quite  correftly,  in  a  negative  manner,  of  a  feries  of  events 
given  in  the  fenfible  world,  that  there  is  no  abfolutely 
firll  member,  that  is,  no  caufe  that  begins  to  ait  of  itfelf ; 
and  we  (hould  correftly  fay,  in  a  pofitive  manner,  of  the 
regreffion,  that  it  proceeds  to  the  indefinite.  In  this  we 
fhould  have  declared  fomething  which  applies  to  objefts 
only  fo  far  as  they  are  objefts  in  experience.  But  now 
we  remark,  that,  as  the  fynthefis  in  the  Category  of  Cau¬ 
fality  (of  Caufe  and  Effeft)  is  the  fynthefis  of  the  hetero¬ 
geneous,  (though  in  the  hypothetical  regreffion  the  cau¬ 
fality  of  the  Caufe  is  an  Eft’eft,  and  confequently  homo¬ 
geneous  with  the  given  effeft,)  an  event  may  be  thought 
as  the  effeft  of  a  free-acting  Caufe  in  fo  far  as  we  think 
its  caufality  merely  by  the  pure  Category,  confequently 
as  a  thing  in  itfelf .  By  adopting  Libert y  as  the  faculty  of 
a  being  in  fo  far  as  its  caufality  is  a  thing  in  itfelf,  we  (hall 
by  no  means  fall  into  an  Antinomy.  For  we  do  not 
thereby  contradict  the  Law  of  Nature,  Caufality,  but  only 
determine  that  it  is  a  rule  to  which  the  objefts  of  experi¬ 
ence  are  neceffarily  fubjefted  ;  and  that  confequently,  in 
fo  far  as  an  event  is  an  objeft  of  experience,  the  regreffion 
in  the  feries  of  its  Caufes  has  no  end,  but  that  neverthe- 
lefs  the  very  fame  event  can  be  diftinftly  thought  by  a 
Caufality  which  does  not  again  prefuppofe  another  Cau¬ 
fality,  in  fo  far  as  this  Caufality  is  no  objeft  of  experi¬ 
ence,  but  a  thing  in  itfelf.  The  very  fame  event  may 
therefore  have  arifen,  in  different  refpefts,  both  from  Na¬ 
ture  and  from  Freedom,  fo  that  it  is  perhaps  nocorreftly 
disjunftive  pofition,  that  every  event  has  either  arifen 
from  Nature  or  from  Liberty. 

Poffibility  of  Caufality  by  means  of  Liberty,  in  union  with 
the  univerfal  law  if  the  Necejjity  of  Nature. 

We  call  that,  in  objefts  of  intuition,  which  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  intuition,  intellectual.  Now,  if  we  apply  to 
an  objeft  in  experience  a  faculty  that  is  no  objeft  of  ex¬ 
perience,  that  is,  whofe  caufality  is  not  under  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  time,  hut  whofe  effefts  are  phenomena,  then  we 
confider  this  caufality  under  two  points  of  view  ;  as  intel- 
le&ual,  according  to  which  it  is  itfelf  no  event,  and  dees 
not  belong  to  experience;  and  as  fenfible,  according  to 
which  its  effefts  are  objefts  of  experience.  In  this  way 
we  fhould  not  adopt  any  thing  that  contradifts  the  law 
of  experience.  This  refts  upon  the  pofition,  that  foine- 
thing  forms  the  foundation  to  the  objefts  of  experience 
which  itfelf  is  no  objeft  of  experience,  of  which  however 
the  poffibility  cannot  be  denied.  This  thing  in  itfelf, 
which  Reafon  is  naturally  difpofed  to  give  to  the  pheno¬ 
mena  as  their  foundation,  cam  indeed  be  thought  only  by 
the  notion  of  the  objeftive  unity.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  decided  whether  it  contains  anything  correfpondingto 
the.  Categories ;  though  the  contrary  can  be  juft  as  little 
maintained.  It  is  confequently  conceivable,  that  a  being, 
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in  as  far  as  it  is,  according  to  its  caufality,  a  thing  in  it¬ 
felf,  produces  effefts  that  are  objefts  of  experience,  of 
which  the  Underftanding  feeks  the  Caufe  according  to  the 
law  of  experience,  confidering  its  caufality,  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  alfo  an  event;  without  attaining,  in  this  em¬ 
pirical  regreffion,  any  end.  For  this  faculty  is  entirely 
laced  out  of  the  fenfible  world;  experience  is  therefore 
y  no  means  interrupted  by  it,  but  only  confidered  in  re¬ 
lation  to  it. 

The  caufality  of  an  afting  Caufe  mu  ft  be  fubjeft  to  a 
rule,  which  applies  as  well  to  that  which  is  merely  an  ob¬ 
jeft  ofthe  pure  Underftanding  as  to  that  which, asan  event 
itfelf,jis  given  in  experience.  The  ground  of  this  is,  that 
it  is  thought  as  an  objeft  which  is  the  conception 
of  fomething  neceffarily  connefted.  This  rule  we 
(hall  call  the  Character  of  Caufality.  We  may  therefore 
diftinguifh  in  a  Caufe  a  twofold  charafter ;  an  empirical 
one,  which  is  the  law  derived  from  experience  itfelf,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  law  a  Caufe  operates  and  Caufality  de¬ 
termines  to  aftion;  and  an  intelligible  one,  which  belongs 
to  it  inafmuch  as  it  is  a  thing  in  itfelf,  which  charafter  is 
by  no  means  to  be  known  by  experience,  andean  only  be 
known,  if  at  all,  by  pure  reafon. 

According  to  its  empirical  charafter,  a  thing  would  be 
an  objeft  of  experience,  and  fo  cohere  with  other  objefts 
of  experience  ;  but,  according  to  its  intelligible  charafter, 
it  would  be  a  thing  in  itfelf,  whofe  effefts  are  indeed  given 
as  phenomena,  and  whole  intelligible  charafter  can  per¬ 
haps  be  comprehended  h  priori,  but  whofe  caufality  is  no 
event  in  the  Senfible  World,  and  nothing  given.  Of  this 
Caufality  we  may  juftly  fay,  that  it  does  not  at  all  com¬ 
mence  to  be,  becaufe  it  does  not  at  all  ftand  under  the 
conditions  of  time,  which  can  only  apply  to  a  Caufality 
that  is  thought  conformably  to  an  empirical  charafter. 
The  Effefts,  as  belonging  to  the  fenfible  world,  would  ne- 
verthelefs  be  confidered  in  a  relation  to  this  intelligible 
Caufe.  It  would  be  neceffary  to  derive  them  as  phenomena, 
agreeably  to  the  empirical  charafter  of  the  rational  being, 
from  a  preceding  fiate  of  that  being;  and  yet  it  would  be 
poffible  to  conceive  the  whole  feries  of  thefe  phenomena 
as  founded  in  an  intelligible  fubjlratum.  Liberty  and  Na¬ 
ture  would  thus  be  found  co-exiftent,  and  without  con- 
tradiftion  in  the  very  fame  aftions,  each,  in  its  complete 
fignification,  according  as  it  is  compared  either  with  its 
Intelligible  or  Senfible  Caufe. 

Illujlration  of  the  Cofmological  Idea  of  Freedom  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  univerfal  Necejfity  of  Nature. 

If  we  wifh  to  prove  the  poffibility  of  the  objeftive  va¬ 
lidity  of  this  idea,  we  muft  take  care  not  to  place  its 
objefts  in  the  feries  of  the  objefts  of  intuition.  It  is  a  law 
of  experience  that  has  no  exception,  that  Every  thing  that 
happens  has  a  Caufe.  Now  if  the  free  Caufe  were  an 
objeft  of  experience,  which  the  hypothetical  fynthefis 
might  perhaps  forne  time  or  other  meet  with,  and  whofe 
caufality  itfelf  would  of  courfe  be  an  event;  then  this 
fynthefis  mult,  agreeably  to  its  nature,  neceffarily  enquire 
after  another  caufality  which  has  produced  the  free  caula- 
l:ty,  and  muft  neceffarily  prefuppofe  a  caufe  of  the  free 
caufe.  Freedom,  therefore,  as  an  objeft  of  experience, 
would  not  be  Freedom. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  refer  the  feries  of  events 
given  in  the  empirical  regreffion,  as  a  whole  of  phenomena, 
to  a  Caufality  out  of  this  feries,  then  we  avoid  the  contra- 
diftion  which  we  meet  with  in  the  former  cafe.  It  is  true 
that  we  cannot  underftand  the  poffibility  of  this  Caufality, 
which  does  not  ftand  under  the  conditions  of  Time,  of 
which  therefore  we  cannot  fry  that  it  is  an  Event.  But 
this  need  not  furprife  us.  The  poffibility  of  an  objeft  is 
underftood  when  it  is  confidered  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
experience.  The  Caufality  of  a  free  Caufe  is  however  not 
given  in  experience,  confequently  we  cannot  find  more  in 
its  conception  than  we  have  placed  in  it.  We  therefore 
do  not  indeed  underftand  the  poffibility  of  Freedom,  nor 
is  its  adoption  in  a  cofmological  refpeft  at  all  ferviceable 
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for  comprehending  the  feries  of  events  and  their  totality  ; 
but  the  poflibility  of  the  objective  reference  of  this  con¬ 
ception  we  can  neverthelefs  underftand.  For  this  is  only 
the  logical  poflibility,  according  to  which  the  objective 
unity  of  thinking  problematically  is  populated  ;  whereas 
the  real  poflibility  of  an  objeCt  requires  that  it  be  thought 
as  give 71,  and  that  the  objective  unity  can  be  reprefented 
in  fomething  given. 

But  what  can  be  the  reafon  that  induces  us  to  reprefent 
t>he  objective  reference  of  this  idea  as  practicable,  when 
we  cannot  at  all  employ  it  in  a  cofmological  point  of  view  ? 
Inafmuch  as  a  Caufe  is  given  in  experience,  it  mult  have 
an  empirical  character;  and  this  law,  according  to  which 
it  is  aCtive  and  its  caufality  arifes,  mult  be  taught  by 
experience.  Attention  to  circumftances,  and  the  other 
phenomena  that  furround  the  Caufe,  difcovers  the  caufes 
of  its  Caufality,  and  thereby  alfo  its  empirical  character. 
Man  is  for  us  an  objeCt  in  the  intuition;  and,  as  an 
aCtive  being,  he  is  a  Caufative  phenomenon.  As  fuch  he 
mult  always  have  an  empirical  character,  and  every 
individual  man  mult  have  his  own  empirical  character. 
This  character  we  difcover  by  contemplating  him  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  phenomena,  fince  the  rules  according  to 
which  he  aCts  may  then  be  deduced  from  experience.  If 
we  fin4  unexpected  deviations  from  thefe  rules,  then  his 
empirical  character  is  not  yet  fufficiently  known  to  us, 
and  each  of  thefe  deviations  ferves  for  the  purpofe  of 
more  correCtly  ascertaining  it.  Nay,  if  it  were  poflible 
(which  indeed  is  not  the  cafe  on  account  of  the 
limits  of  experience)  to  difclofe  completely  his  empi¬ 
rical  character,  then  we  fltould  be  able  to  predict  each  of 
his  aCtions  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  are  able  pre- 
vioufly  to  determine  the  time  and  circumftances  of  a 
lunar  eclipfe.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  he  always  aCts 
under  the  representation  of  liberty.  In  all  his  aCtions  he 
conceives  himfelf  to  be  actually  free.  If  he  is  confcious 
of  the  influence  of  external  objeCts  upon  his  will  that 
determines  him  to  aCt,  he  mull  alfo  be  confcious  of  his 
power  to  aCt  otherwife,  however  great  this  influence  might 
be.  Now  if  he  really  did  not  aCt  as  this  influence  feemed 
qualified  to  determine  him,  the  fufflcient  determining 
grounds  of  his  will,  from  which  every  one  of  his  aCtions 
can  be  derived,  muft  (till  lie  in  the  preceding  time,  fo  that 
he  has  in  no  way  infringed  upon  the  mechanifm  of  nature, 
however  freely  he  may  conceive  himfelf  to  have  aCted. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  Freedom  is  not  an 
arbitrary  imagination,  ora  mere  problematical  pofition; 
but  that  man,  however  much  he  acknowledge  the  univer- 
ial  neceflity  of  nature,  muft,  in  his  aCtions,  always  confi- 
der  himfelf  as  a  freebeing;  and,  what  is  more,  acknowledge 
as  fucli  his  cotjnovfnefs  of  the  Moral  law.  Practical  laws, 
in  as  much  as  they  are  empirical,  exprefs  according  to 
their  nature,  never  an  abfolute  ought,  but  only  a  condi¬ 
tioned  one,  derived  from  the  defire  for  an  objeCt.  If  I 
completely  will  or  defire  an  objeCt,  it  already  lies  in  this 
conception,  that  I  mult  do  that  whereby  I  can  attain  this 
objeCt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Moral  law  commands 
abfolutely.  According  to  this,  I  am  ( ought )  to  perform 
aCtions,  whether  I  will  their  effeCt  or  not.  The  Moral 
Taw,  therefore,  bears  the  ftamp  of  a  practical  pofition 
h  priori.  By  means  of  this  law'  man  knows  himfelf  from 
a  fide  which  his  empirical  character  does  not  lay  open  to 
him.  He  perceives  thereby  his  intelligible  character; 
namely,  the  law  according  to  which  he  is  to  aCt,  though 
he  does  not  really  aCt  up  to  it.  On  every  aClion  which  is 
contrary  to  the  moral  law,  man  is  not  only  confcious 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  but  alfo  that  it  was  in 
his  power  really  to  refrain  from  it.  Now  in  as  much  as 
w’e  are  confcious  of  the  power  to  determine  ourfelves 
independently  of  fenfual  motives,  and  to  obey,  in  oppo- 
fltion  to  them,  the  practical  law  that  commands  h  priori, 
we  aferibe  to  reafon  a  caufality,  and  this  we  do  in  every 
aClion  which  we  think  in  relation  to  morality;  though, 
in  as  far  as  we  merely  look  to  the  mechanifm  of  Nature, 
we  find  for  this  very  aCtion,  which  we  confider  as  an 
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effeCt  of  the  Caufality  of  Reafon,  a  fufiicient  determining 
ground  in  the  preceding  time.  Both  references  of  the 
aCtion,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  caufality  which  is  itfelf  an 
event,  and  is  again  completely  grounded  in  another  cau¬ 
fality,  and  fo  in  a  feries  without  end;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  a  caufality  of  reafon  itfelf,  which  is  completely 
grounded  in  itfelf,  and  by  no  means  prefuppofes  another 
caufality both  of  thefe  references  may  be  united,  and 
co-exilt,  if  we  confider  the  caufality  of  reafon  as  an  objeCt 
that  is  not  given  in  the  intuition,  but  a  thing  in  itfelf,  and 
the  event  as  an  objeCt  in  the  feries  of  intuition,  (which -it 
really  is.)  This  would  be  that  in  which  practical  reafon  is 
given  to  us  as  an  objeCt,  and  in  which  it  fhows  to  us  an 
empirical  character.  _ 

If  we  therefore  confider  Man  as  an  objeCt  that  is  given 
to  us  in  the  intuition,  we  find  in  him  only  an  empirical 
character.  In  that  cafe  every  one  of  his  aCtions  has  a 
caufe,  whole  caufality  has  again  a  caufe ;  and  Freedom  in 
this  way  is  not  at  all  to  be  met  with.  But,  befides  this, 
we  find  in  ourfelves  a  law  which  commands  abfolutely; 
and  Reafon,  in  its  practical  judgment,  takes  no  regard  of 
the  determining  grounds  in  the  given  of  Man’s  empirical 
character.  It  does  not  confider  how  the  latter  is  quali¬ 
fied,  and  that  according  to  the  order  of  nature  it  cannot 
be  otherwife  qualified  than  it  is;  but  holds  this  character 
immediately  to  its  law,  and  pronounces  how  it  ought  to 
be  qualified,  though  it  really  is  not.  In  this  determining 
judgment  A  priori,  Man  difcovers  a  part  in  himfelf  which 
muft  neceffarily  remain  hidden  from  him  if  the  Moral 
Law  did  not  manifeft  it  to  him.  By  this  he  knows  himfelf 
with  refpeft  to  how  he  ought  to  be;  he  therefore  only  confi- 
ders  himfelf  as  an  object,  in  fo  far  as  he  is  not  given  to 
himfelf,  that  is,  as  a  thing  in  itfelf;  and  accordingly  finds 
himfelf  connected  to  quite  another  order  of  things  from 
that  in  which  he  is  himfelf  a  phenomenon. 

However,  though  in  this  manner  the  poflibility  of  the 
objective  reference  of  the  Idea  of  Liberty  has  been  fhown, 
it  ltill  by  no  means  follows,  that  an  objeCt  fbould  really 
correfpond  to  it.  .We  have  however  at  leaft  been  able  to 
reprefent  as  poflible  the  agreement  of  the  mechanifm  of 
Nature  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  Liberty,  as  founded  upon 
the  confcioufnefs  of  the  moral  law.  But  even  the  pofli¬ 
bility  of  liberty,  that  is,  the  agreement  of  its  objeCt  with 
the  conditions  under  which  an  objeCt  can  be  given,  is  in 
this  manner  not  to  be  perceived  ;  and  for  this  reafon, 
becaufe  the  thinking  of  this  objeCt  is  nothing  more  than 
the  problematic  thought  of  the  objeftive  unity,  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  which  is  to  confider  the  objeCt  of  the  Idea  as  not 
given.  Confequently  it  would  be  abfurd  to  alk  why  the 
intellectual  is  not  empirical. 

4.  Solution  of  the  Cofmological  Idea  of  the  Totality  of  the 

Dependencies  of  Phenomena  in  general  as  to  their  ex- 

iftence. 

The  very  fame  feries  in  which  Reafon  afeends  to  the 
unconditioned  caufality,  ferves  it  alfo  to  arrive  at  an 
exiftence  thac  is  equally  unconditioned.  Each  member 
of  it  (every  caufality)  is  again  an  event,  and  prefuppoles 
another  caufality.  Reafon  here  forms  to  itfelf  the  Cof¬ 
mological  idea  of  Liberty,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  whole  feries  :  and,  as  every  member  of  this  feries 
is  conditioned  with  refpeCt  to  its  exiftence,  Reafon,  which 
feeks  totality,  creates  to  itfelf  their/eaof  an  unconditioned 
exiftence,  with  a  view  to  comprehend  the  whole  feries  of 
conditioned  exiftence. 

Now  it  applies  as  well  to  this  as  to  the  former  Dynamic 
idea,  that  in  a  cofmological  lenfe  no  objeCt  can  correfpond 
to  it.  The  given,  from  which  the  conclufion  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  unconditioned  begins,  is,  in  regard  to  this 
idea,  the  changeable  Hate  of  the  fubftances.  Experience 
acquaints  us  with  fubftances  whole  (late  is  variable,  and 
the  empirical  fynthefis  introduces  to  us  other  fubftances 
in  whole  caufality  we  find  the  condition  of  the  variable 
nature  of  the  former  ;  but  this  is  itfelf  equally  variable. 
In  this  manner  we  never  arrive  at  a  fubftance  whole  coq- 
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ditions  muff:  be  thought  as  neceffarily  exifting,  and  which 
■  itfelf  mult  be  conlidered  as  the  chief  condition  of  all 
mu  table  exiltence. 

If  however  we  recollect  that  the  dynamic  fynthefis  is  a 
fynthefis  of  the  heterogeneous,  we  deduce  as  well  from  this 
idea  as  from  the  preceding  idea  of  Liberty  the  poflibility  of 
the  objective  reference.  Hence  it  is  poffible  to  conlider 
tinder  two  points  of  view  the  condition  of  the  conditioned 
object,  as  to  its  exiltence  in  the  intuition.  For,  in  the  firlt 
place,  the  empirical  fynthefis  fuffers  no  injury  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  condition  of  a  given  conditioned  thing, 
in  its  exiltence  in  the  intuition,  mult  likewife  be  an  exit¬ 
ing  object  in  a  conditioned  manner  in  the  intuition. 
But  this  applies  only  to  the  empirical  regrellion,  in  which, 
and  not  prior  to  which,  the  members  are  firlt  of  all  given, 
and  of  which  it  may  be  correctly  Hated,  that  it  proceeds 
to  the  indefinite,  and  that  no  firlt  member  can  be  met  with. 
The  fynthefis  of  that  dynamical  Category  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  this  idea,  is  however  the  fynthefis  of 
the  heterogeneous  :  confequently  it  is  allowable  to  refer 
the  condition  of  the  conditioned  exiltence  in  the  pheno¬ 
menon  to  an  objedt,  which  is  not  given  in  the  intuition, 
luit  which  we  transfer  to  the  intelligible.  We  mull 
how’ever  remark,  that  thereby  only  the  logical  pofiibility 
of  the  objective  reference  of  this  idea  is  jultified  ;  but 
that  the  reality  of  this  neceffary  being  is  by  no  means 
eftablilhed.  We  Ihould  alfo  deceive  ourfelves,  if  we  fup- 
pofed  that  we  thereby  gained  any  thing  in  a  cofmological 
point  of  view,  by  attaining  the  totality  of  the  feries  of 
conditions,  in  order  completely  to  comprehend  a  given 
conditioned  exiltence.  But  this  view  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained,  when  we  confider  the  neceffary  being  either  as  a 
member  of  the  feries  or  as  theferies  itlelf,  in  eithercafe  as 
an  object  in  the  intuition  ;  which  procedure  is  however 
contrary  to  the  empirical  fynthefis.  Here  we  have  only 
ihown,  that  an  objedt  may  correfpond  to  the  idea  of  an 
unconditioned  exiltence  in  general,  which  would  however 
only  be  a  problematical  conception  of  the  objedtive  unity. 
Hence  refults  what  has  been  already  faid  of  the  uncon¬ 
ditioned  caufality,  that,  indeed  the  objective  reference 
of  the  idea  of  a  neceffary  exiltence  may  be  thought  as 
poffible,  but  the  poflibility  of  this  objedt  itfelf  can  by  no 
means  be  underltood.  If  w'e  compare  this  thought  with 
that  of  the  object  of  Liberty,  we  Ihall  find  this  difference  : 
In  the  latter  cafe,  the  objedt  to  which  is  attributed  the 
power  to  begin  a  feries  of  events  of  itfelf  might  be  an 
object  of  intuition,  and  its  caufality  only  mult  be  thought 
as  an  object  which  is  not  given  in  the  intuition;  but, 
as  to  the  idea  of  a  neceffary  Being,  it  mult  itfelf  be  merely 
cor.fidered  as  intelligible,  fince  it  is  to  be  thought  as  the 
fubltance  whofe  determinations  are  not  fubjedted  to 
change. 

Concluding  Remark  to  the  whole  Antinomy  of  Pure 
Reafon. 

The  refult  of  this  inveftigation  is  this  ;  that  no  objedt 
can  correfpond  with  our  Ideas  in  fo  far  as  they  are  Cof¬ 
mological  and  Tranfcendental,  confequently  aim  at  the 
totality  of  the  conditions  of  a  given  conditioned  in  the 
intuition.  We  have  however  alfo  fliown,  that  the  dyna¬ 
mical  ideas  differ  from  the  mathematical  in  this,  that 
their  objedtive  reference  is  neverthelefs  poffible,  whereas 
this  very  poflibility  is  wanting  in  the  latter.  To  the 
conception  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
bounds  of  the  univerfe,  or  to  the  conception  of  the  abfo- 
lutely  fimple,  in  the  firlt  place,  no  objedt  can  correfpond 
in  the  intuition.  But,  fecondly,  its  objedt  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  intelligible,  becaufe,  in  the  unity  of  under- 
Itandingfrom  which  the  hypothetical  fynthefis  begins,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  unity  of  reafon,  a  connexion  of  the 
homogeneous  takes  place.  If,  therefore,  no  objedt  can 
correlpond  to  the  idea  in  the  intuition,  we  can  by  no 
means  refer  it  to  an  objedt.  On  this  very  account, 
however,  becaufe  in  the  fynthefis  of  the  Dynamical  Cate - 
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gory  the  variety  is  heterogeneous,  (that  is  to  fay,  it  does 
not  employ  the  hypothetical  fynthefis  in  which  the  con¬ 
dition  is  homogeneous  with  the  conditioned,)  it  is  here 
poffible,  without  contradicting  the  empirical  regrellion, 
to  place  the  condition  entirely  out  of  the  feries,  and  to 
think  it  merely  problematically  as  objedtive  unity,  but  by- 
no  means  to  confider  it  as  given.  The  idea  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ceafes  to  be  tranfcendental,  and  becomes  tranfcsndent. 
The  objedt  of  this  idea  is  merely  intelligible  ;  and,  though 
it  is  thought  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  intuition,  con¬ 
fequently  is  tranfcendental,  it  is  however  not  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  any  predicates,  and  its  adoption  is  by  no 
means  to  be  jultified.  For  as,  in  refpedt  to  the  former 
dynamical  idea,  man’s  confcioufnefs  of  his  Freedom, 
founded  upon  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  moral  law',  under 
which  he  always  adts,  occafioned  us  to  refer  the  idea  of 
Liberty  to  an  intelligible  objedt,  fo  it  is  the  univerliil 
contingency  of  the  objedts  in  experience  which  occalions 
us  to  affume  a  merely  intelligible  objedt,  whofe  exiltence 
is  grounded  in  itfelf,  and  which,  without  being  a  member 
of  the  empirical  feries,  neverthelefs  is  the  chief  condition 
of  all  conditioned  exiltence  to  which  the  hypothetical 
fynthefis  never  can  lead.  This  affumption  once  made, 
reafon  (in  fofaras  it  finds  itfelf  merely  in  the  intelligible) 
is  enabled  to  deduce  from  the  conception  of  this  intelli¬ 
gible  neceffary  being  the  conceptions  of  all  things,  in  fo 
far  as  they  alfo  are  merely  intelligible,  without  any  fear 
of  involving  itfelf  in  contradidtions,  becaufeithas  nothing 
further  in  view  in  thefe  attempts,  than  to  think  the 
objedtive  unity  problematically.  The  poflibility  of  this 
will  be  Ihown  in  the  next  Chapter. 

Chap.  III.  The  Ideal  of  Pure  Reason. 

Sedtion  I. 

If  it  be  alked  with  what  right  do  we  refer  the  concep¬ 
tions  that  we  derive  from  experience  to  objedts,  the 
anfwer  is  eafy;  namely,  that  the  objedts  of  experience  are 
given  to  us  in  the  empirical  intuition.  If  fome  parts  of 
this  intuition  be  indeterminate,  empirical  conceptions 
arife  which  refer  to  thofe  objedts,  becaufe  they  have  origi¬ 
nated  from  their  intuition.  If  however  a  conception  has 
not  this  origin  in  experience,  then  it  is  neceffary  particu¬ 
larly  to  (how  the  legality  of  its  objedtive  reference.  The 
Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  has  accomplifhed  this  with  regard 
to  the  Categories,  of  which  it  has  demonltrated  that  they 
refer  to  objedts  of  intuition,  becaufe  they  form  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  reference  of  reprefentations  to  thofe  objects; 
and  it  has  moreover  furnilhed  the  principles  which  are 
rules  a  priori  to  (how  the  cafes  of  the  application  of  the 
Categories  to  empirical  intuition. 

As  to  the  tranfcendental  ideas,  a  dedudtion  of  their 
objedtive  reality  was  not  at  all  poffible  ;  and  indeed  on 
this  remarkable  account,  becaufe,  as  tranfcendental  ideas, 
no  objedt  can  correlpond  with  them.  A  dedudtion  of 
them  front  the  principle  of  the  conditions  of  experience 
could  not  take  place,  as  their  objedt  cannot  be  given  in 
any  experience.  All  that  the  Critic  could  do  to  juilify 
the  reference  of  thefe  ideas  to  objedts,  was  to  (how,  that 
we  might  affume,  without  contradidting  ourfelves,  that 
objedts  correfponded  to  thefe  ideas  only  in  fo  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  Idea  allows  it  to  be  conlidered  as  tranfcen- 
dent,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  ideas  of  rational  pfychoiogy, 
liberty,  and  a  neceffary  being. 

We  now  come  to  an  Idea  which  differs  in  a  very  re¬ 
markable  manner  from  all  the  preceding  ones.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  this  idea,  that  it  feeins  as  if  its  objedtive 
reality  lay  in  itfelf,  and  therefore  that  we  have  no  need  of 
any  other  dedudtion.  Wehave  called  this  idea  an  Ideal, 
becaufe  it  aims  at  reprelenting  its  objedt  as  an  individual. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  relpedt  to  the  objedtive 
reality  of  this  tranfcendental  Ideal  of  which  we  are  about 
to  treat,  this  much  is  certain,  that,  in  a  pradtical  point  of 
view,  ideals  are  indifpenfihle.  To  reprefent  mankind  in 
its  greateft  moral  perfedtion  is  an  attempt  which  is  con- 
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netted  with  the  objett  itfelf,  that  of  continued  moral 
improvement.  To  thefe  Ideals  we  cannot  indeed  attri¬ 
bute  objettive  reality,  neither  is  it  delirable,  becaufe  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  natural  limits  of  an  objett  of 
intuition  may  not  be  adapted  to  this  Ideal  itfelf;  but 
neverthelefs  they  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  phantoms  of 
the  imagination,  becaufe  they  may  ftill  poffefs  prattical 
reality. 

Sett.  II.  Of  the  Transcendental  Ideal,  (Prototypon 
tranfcendentale.) 

Under  the  general  view  of  tranfcendental  ideas  we  have 
fliown,  that  the  procedure  of  Reafon  in  the  profyllogifm 
of  the  disjunctive  conclufion  is  the  fame  as  that  which  it 
employs  in  order  to  attain  the  unconditioned  that  is 
thought  as  the  higheft  condition  of  the  poflibility  of  all 
objedts.  If  I  determine  an  objett  with  refpett  to  a  con¬ 
ception,  I  reprefent  to  myfelf  its  fphere;  and,  fince  I 
choofe  between  any  part  of  this  fphere  and  its  contra¬ 
dictory  oppofite,  I  attribute  that  one  to  the  objett.  To 
take  an  objett  which  we  think  by  a  conception,  from  a 
part  of  its  fphere,  is  the  fame  as  placing  it  in  another; 
and  this  takes  place  by  means  of  a  disjunctive  conclufion. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
determination  of  an  objett  with  refpett  to  a  conception 
by  means  of  a  tranfcendental  negation,  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  a  conception  by  means  of  the  merely  logical 
negation.  The  latter  negation  concerns  folely  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  one  conception  to  another.  Though  I  oppofe 
negatively  the  one  conception  to  the  other,  ftill  the  latter 
is  by  no  means  affirmatively  determined  on  its  own 
account,  but  I  thereby  alfo  oppofe  negatively  the  latter 
to  the  former.  Neither  of  the  two  conceptions  Mortal 
and  Immortal,  taken  feparately,  expreffes  either  affirma¬ 
tion  or  negation,  but  only  in  their  mutual  relation  the 
one  negates  the  other.  With  tranfcendental  negation, 
by  which  I  determine  an  objett  in  regard  to  a  conception, 
it  is  otherwife.  By  this  is  expreffed,in  the  non-exilfence 
in  itfelf,  a  want  of  reality.  A  Conception  is  a  reprefen- 
tation  which  refers  to  many  objetts;  confequently  it 
comprehends  a  certain  portion  of  reality;  and  an  objett 
is  determined  in  regard  to  it,  when  a  particular  portion 
of  the  collettive  reality  that  the  conception  comprehends 
is  affigned  to  it,  and  the  reft  denied.  In  order  to  think 
an  objett  as  thoroughly  determined,  it  is  therefore  necef- 
fary  to  confider  the  collettive  reality  in  general  (not 
merely  that  comprifed  in  a  conception)  as  given,  and  to 
determine  the  objett  by  attributing  to  it  a  certain  portion 
of  this  reality.  The  negations  by  which  we  determine 
it,  prefuppofe  the  oppofite  realities,  without  which  they 
could  not  be  thought,  and  confequently  objetts  could 
not  be  determined  by  them.  For  inftance,  in  order  to 
attribute  poverty  to  an  objett,  we  muft  be  able  to  think 
the  oppofite  reality,  riches. 

Reafon  therefore,  while  it  is  engaged  in  determining 
each  objett,  not  only  with  refpett  to  the  realities  which 
are  peculiar  to  it,  but  alfo  in  regard  to  all  negations,  or 
thofe  realities  which  it  does  not  poffefs,  creates  to  itfelf 
the  idea  of  an  omni-reality,  ( omnitudo  realitatis.)  In  fo 
far  as  it  confiders  this  as  given,  it  is  capable  of  thinking 
each  objett  as  determined  folely  by  the  limitation  of  this 
collettive  reality. 

But  the  reprefentation  of  a  fingle  being,  as  uniting  all 
reality  in  itfelf,  is  indeed  the  molt  determined  conception 
that  we  can  have  of  an  objett.  For  the  reafon  why  the 
reprefentation  of  a  fingle  objett,  notwithftanding  it  is 
thoroughly  determined  as  to  its  reality,  neverthelefs 
remains  undetermined,  is  the  want  of  reality  which  cannot 
be  thought  if  its  oppofite  reality  is  not  conceived.  Now, 
in  fo  far  as  in  the  omni-reality  all  reality  is  reprefented  as 
united,  its  reprefentation  is  not  determined'by  any  nega¬ 
tions.  But  this  thoroughly-determined  conception  is 
alfo  the  ground  of  the  thorough  determination  of  the 
conception  of  every  objett  ;  confequently  this  conception 
is  a  tranfcendental  ideal,  and  is  properly  the  only  one  of 
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which  human  reafon  is  capable,  becaufe,  though  it  is  a 
univerfal  conception  of  a  thing,  it  neverthelefs  thoroughly 
determines  itfelf,  and  is  the  reprefentation  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual. 

In  this  manner,  then,  the  conception  of  every  objett 
different  from  the  molt  real  objett  may  be  reprefented  as 
derived  from  it,  fo  that  this  difference  is  placed  folely  in 
the  different  limitations  of  this  totality  of  reality,  in  the 
fame  manneras  every  figure  arifes  by  means  of  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  univerfal  fpace.  As  to  the  exiftence  of  this  being, 
reafon  is  in  regard  to  it  in  complete  ignorance.  It  is  only 
the  relation  of  an  Idea  to  Conceptions  which  we  have 
obtained,  but  not  the  relation  of  a  real  thing  to  other 
given  objetts.  This  objett  then  of  the  ideal  of  Reafon, 
which  is  difcoverablein  reafon  alone,  is  called  the  original 
being  ( ens  originarium ),  becaufe  the  conception  of  every 
other  objett  is  confidered  as  derived  ftora  this  idea.  It  is 
termed  the  highejl  being  ( ens  fummum ),  in  fo  far  as  it  has 
none  above  it ;  and  it  is  called  the  being  of  beings  ( ens  en- 
tium),  in  fo  far  as  every  thing  ftands  under  it  as  being 
conditioned.  It  muft  alfo  be  confidered  as  fimple,  becaufe 
its  conception  forms  the  foundation  to  the  reprefentation 
of  every  other  being. 

So  far  as  this  being,  however,  is  confidered  as  a  fingle 
thing  fubfifting  of  itfelf,  it  cannot  be  reprefented  as  an 
aggregate  derived  from  many  beings.  The  derivation  of 
the  poffibility  of  all  things  would  therefore  be  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  a  ground,  and  not  that  of  a  part  from  a  whole. 
The  reality  of  the  objetts  of  intuition  muft  be  confidered 
not  as  a  part,  but  as  a  confequence  of  the  higheft  reality. 
Therefore  we  ftiall  be  able  to  determine  the  original  being 
by  the  mere  conception  of  the  higheft  reality,  as  one, 
fimple,  all J' efficient,  eternal,  fyc.  in  fliort,  in  all  his  uncon¬ 
ditioned  completenefs  by  means  of  all  its  predicaments. 
The  conception  of  fuch  a  being  as  that  of  God,  in  a  tranf¬ 
cendental  fenfe;  and  thus  the  Ideal  of  pure  reafon  is  the 
objett  of  tranfcendental  Theology. 

If  we  reflctt  upon  this  procedure,  by  which  Reafon 
arrives  at  thefe  laft  determinations  of  the  omni-reality , 
we  find  that  thereby  the  tranfcendental  view  has  been, 
properly  fpeaking,  overftepped.  For  this  required  folely 
the  conception  of  the  molt  perfett  reality,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  think  every  objett  with  refpett  to  its  negations  ; 
but  by  no  means  that  this  perfett  reality  unites  in  one 
being,  and  ftill  lefs  that  it  is  to  be  thought  as  the  fource 
of  all  reality  in  experience.  How  comes  reafon,  then,  to 
form  to  itfelf  an  Ideal  in  the  manner  defcribed,  which, 
as  we  perceive,  cannot  be  of  any  tranfcendental  ufe  to  it, 
and  neverthelefs  to  perfuade  itfelf,  that  it  has  followed  a 
tranfcendental  principle  ?  The  anfwer  is  eafy  after  the 
inveftigation  of  tranfcendental  Analytics.  For  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  right,  that  is,  neceflary,  in  order  to  think  determi- 
nately  each  objett  of  experience,  to  prefuppofe  all  poflible 
reality  (as  an  objett  of  intuition),  becaufe,  with  refpett  to 
the  want  of  reality,  it  can  only  be  thought  determinately 
under  this  condition.  This  complete  reality  is  not 
given  in  any  intuition,  it  is  only  propofed  to  feek  it.  The 
more  the  empirical  fynthefis  is  extended,  the  more  deter¬ 
mined  is  the  conception  of  each  objett.  Now  if  we  over¬ 
look  the  difference  between  the  objetts  of  intuition  and 
objetts  fo  far  as  they  are  not  intuited,  then  we  fall  into 
the  error  of  miftaking  this  complete  reality  that  is  to  be 
fought  in  experience/or  a  thing  in  itfelf;  and,  as  we  did 
fo  in  a  tranfcendental  point  of  view,  (that  is,  prefuppofed 
the  complete  reality  as  given  in  experience,)  we  thought 
ftill  to  do  the  fame  with  intelligible  objetts,  and  have 
made  the  Ideal  tranfcendent.  We  therefore  perfmify 
thefe  ideas,  by  changing  dialettically  the  dijlributive  unity 
of  the  experimental  ufe  of  Underftanding,  which  invefti- 
gates  the  reality  in  experience,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
limit  it  by  negations,  into  the  collective  unity  of  a  whole 
of  experience;  and  by  uniting  in  this  manner  all  the 
realities  in  experience,  which  are  only  to  be  fought  by 
degrees,  and  can  only  be  confidered  as  difperfed  into  a 
fingle  thing,  which,  according  to  the  ufual  confounding 
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of  the  things  in  thenifelves  with  the  objects  of  intuition,  we 
take  for  a  thing  in  i t f'e  1  f ,  in  order  to  derive  from  it  the 
poflibility  of  all  things,  as  from  a  ground. 

Seft.  III.  The  Arguments  of  Speculative  Iieafon  for  the 
exijtence  of  a  Higheft  Being. 

However  natural  the  courfe  of  Reafon  may  be  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  idea  of  all-reality,  fince  only  by  its  prefuppo- 
fition  can  we  think  determinately  of  each  objeft  with 
refpeft  to  its  negations;  nay,  however  imperceptible  the 
ftep  from  a  merely  tranfcendental  prefuppofition  to  the 
adoption  of  a  tranfcendent  objeft  may  be;  yet  it  muft  be 
obvious  that  it  has  neverthelefs  only  made  an  adoption, 
and  that  it  has  not  by  this  means  at  all  perceived  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  a  being,  that  comprifes  all  reality  in 
itfelf,  and  from  which  muft  be  derived  every  particular 
reality.  Reafon  confiders  the  adoption  of  this  being  as 
neceffary,  not  only  in  a  fpeculative  but  even  in  a  praftical 
view,  fince  without  it  the  law  of  morality,  though  it  is  a 
praftical  principle  h priori,  would  have  the  appearance  of 
a  chimera.  It  finds  itfelf,  therefore,  compelled  to  affure 
itfelf  of  this  exiftence  by  a  proof. 

Now,  if  we  take  as  a  foundation  of  inveftigation  any 
change  given  in  experience,  the  empirical  fynthelis  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  this  change  to  its  condition,  which  can  only 
be  thought  by  the  conception  of  the  Caufe.  Its 
caufality  is  again  a  change,  confequently  again  only  a 
conditioned  exiftence.  Notwithftanding  in  this  manner 
an  unconditioned  exiftence  is  never  found,  reafon  never¬ 
thelefs  overlooks,  fo  far  as  it  feeks  a  refting-place,  this 
very  peculiarity  of  the  empirical  fynthefis,  and  confiders 
the  exiftence  of  an  abfolutely -neceffary  being  as  a  pod  i  ft  i- 
cally  certain.  Having  convinced  itfelf  of  this,  it  now 
only  wants  a  conception  by  which  it  can  determinately 
think  this  neceffarily-exifting  being. '  Among  all  con¬ 
ceptions,  there  is,  however,  none  w'hich  is  fo  thoroughly 
determined  by  itfelf,  as  the  conception  of  all  reality  (omni¬ 
reality),  fince  all  other  conceptions  are,  on  account  of 
their  negations,  undetermined.  There  feems,  therefore, 
no  other  means,  in  order  to  be  able  to  think  the  abfolute- 
ly-neceffary  being  as  determined,  than  to  apply  to  it  all- 
reality,  and  to  think  confequently  the  ens  necejfarium  at 
the  lame  time  as  the  ens  realijjimum.  This  is  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  courfe  ofcommon  lenfe,  on  which  it  endeavours 
to  affure  itfelf  of  the  exiftence  of  the  moll  real  being. 

If  we  illuftrate  this  procedure,  no  one  can  help  making 
the  remark,  that,  though  we  allow  the  conclulion  of  an 
unconditioned  neceffary  exiftence,  (which  however,  as  we 
have  already  (liown,  cannot  reft  upon  any  tranfcendental 
principle,)  yet  all  objettive  ground  for  the  tranfition  from 
the  exiftence  of  the  neceffary  being  to  its  omni-reality  is 
wanting,  and  that  this  tranfition  is  effefted  folely  by  a 
fubjettive  ground,  namely,  a  voluntary  determination. 
Now,  as  the  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God  is  not  fo  mani- 
feft  that  common  fenfe  could  eafily  difcover  it,  we  have 
reforted  to  fpeculation. 

Thus  there  are  but  three  modes  of  demonftration.  We 
lay  as  a  foundation  either  a  determined  exiftence,  namely, 
that  of  the  fenfible  world  conftrufted  for  wife  purpofes, 
and  conclude,  according  to  the  law  of  Caufality,  that 
there  is  a  commenfurate  Caufe ;  or  we  lay  as  a  foundation 
the  experience  of  an  undetermined  exiftence,  namely,  only 
of  fomething  in  general  that  exifts  in  a  conditioned  man¬ 
ner  ;  or  laltly  we  abJlraEl  from  all  experience,  and  conclude 
wholly  from  mere  conceptions  that  there  exifts  a  moll 
real  being  of  all.  The  firft  proof  is  the  Phyfico-lhcological, 
the  fecond  the  Cqfmological,  and  the  third  the  Ontological, 
proof.  Our  preient  objeft  is  to  examine  thefe  proofs. 
In  this  inveftigation  we  lhall  reverfe  theirorder,  and  begin 
with  the  examination  of  the  ontological  proof,  becaufe 
it  will  appear  that  it  is  properly  this  proof  which  the 
other  two  really  prefuppofe,  notwithftanding  they  have 
the  appearance  of  avoiding  it. 


Seft.  IV.  Of  the  Impoffibility  of  an  Ontological  Proof  of 
the  Exiftence  of  God. 

Among  the  conceptions  with  which  we  fecm  to  be  well 
acquainted,  and  whofe  complete  unintelligibility  we  dif¬ 
cover  upon  a  more  minute  examination,  is  that  of  an  ab- 
Jolutely-neceffary  Being.  We  perfuade  ourfelves  that  we 
underftand  it,  becaufe  we  are  able  to  give  this  explana¬ 
tion  :  An  abfolutcly-necejfary  Being  is  that  whofe  non -exift¬ 
ence  is  impoffible.  But,  if  we  confider  that,  to  explain  the 
poflibility  of  the  objeft  of  a  conception,  our  being  una¬ 
ble  to  prove  its  impoflibility  is  not  by  any  means  fufficient, 
and  that  confequently  the  real  poflibility  of  the  objeft  is 
not  to  be  thus  known,  we  become  fenfible  that  we  do  not 
in  any  way  underftand  the  real  poflibility  of  an  abfolutely- 
neceflary  being  by  its  mere  nominal  definition. 

Previous  to  any  further  inveftigation,  we  therefore  put 
the  queltion,  whether  the  conception  of  an  abfolutely-ne- 
ceffary  being  is  intelligible  ?  It  is  not  here  meant,  whe¬ 
ther  this  conception  agrees  with  itfelf;  for,  if  this  were 
not  the  cafe,  the  conception  would  then  be  nothing,  and 
the  real  poflibility  of  the  objeft  would  difappear  of  itfelf, 
becaufe  its  conception  would  be  illogical.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  queftion  is  this ;  whether  we  could  fay  with  juf- 
tice  of  every  being,  that  its  non-exiftence  without  further 
condition,  and  in  itfelf,  is  impoflible  ?  The  exiftence  of 
an  Effetd  is  neceffary  when  the  Caij’e  is  pofited  ;  but  the 
queftion  here  regards  an  abfolutely -neceffary  exiftence,  with¬ 
out  any  condition. 

Now  an  objeft  can  only  be  given  to  us  in  the  empiri¬ 
cal  intuition,  and  its  real  poflibility  is  always  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  the  intuited  objeft,  and  refers  confequently  to  the 
conditions  of  experience.  When  the  conception  of  an 
objeft  is  fo  qualified  that  it  has  a  reference  to  the  empiri¬ 
cal  fynthefis,  and  reprefents  the  objeft  according  to  the 
laws  of  this  fynthefis,  then  only  can  we  attribute  to  it 
real poffibility.  But  the  empirical  fynthefis  leads  us  only 
to  a  conditional/y-neceffary  being,  but  by  no  means  to  an 
abfolutely-necejfary  one.  Therefore  the  conception  of  an 
abfolutely-neceflary  being  is  the  conception  of  an  objeft, 
in  to  far  as  it  cannot  be  intuited.  Now  we  cannot  attri¬ 
bute  real  poffibility  to  fuch  an  objeft. 

It  has  however  been  attempted  falfely  to  attribute  the 
logical  poflibility  of  a  conception  to  the  reality  of  the  ob¬ 
jeft,  and  to  explain  it  by  examples;  thus:  “The  non- 
exiftence  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  is  impoflible.” 
Here  then  appears  to  be  a  cafe  in  which  an  abfolutely-ne- 
ceflary  exiftence  could  be  known. 

The  illufion  here  raifed  is  eafily  folved.  If  a  triangle 
is  affumed,  the  three  angles  are  affumed  of  courfe,  fince 
they  are  included  in  the  conception.  But,  if  there  be  no 
tfiangle,  there  are  no  angles:  confequently  the  neceflity 
in  this  example  is  nothing  but  a  logical  neceflity.  If  we 
fuppofe  an  objeft,  which  we  think  by  a  conception,  we 
muft  neceffarily  fuppofe  the  predicates  that  lie  in  this  con-< 
ception.  But  the  true  queftion  is,  whether  the  objeft: 
itfelf  muft  be  thought  as  neceffary.  An  example  of  luch 
an  objeft  (hould  be  found  in  order  to  illuftrate  the  exift¬ 
ence  of  the  abfolutely-neceflary  being.  To  evade  this 
objeftion,  we  give  up  for  the  prefent  the  explanation  of 
the  unconditioned  neceft'ary  being  by  examples,  and  adduce 
the  cafe  itfelf  which  is  in  dilpute,  and  which  is  the  only 
one  where  the  abfolutely-neceflary  exiftence  of  the  objeft 
itfelf  can  be  (hown;  whereas  the  other  examples  can  only 
ferve  for  the  explanation  of  a  neceffary  being  in  general. 
We  wifli  it  to  be  admitted,  that  we  are  able  to  think  a 
being  who  comprifes  all  reality  in  himfelf.  Now  we  fay 
that  a  conditioned  exiftence,  or  even  its  non-exiftence, 
would  imply  negation.  In  the  conception  of  the  omni- 
real  being  lies  therefore  the  conception  of  its  abfolutely- 
neceflary  exiftence.  If  we  were  to  deny  that  the  omni- 
real  being  exifts  in  a  neceffary  manner,  we  (hould  contra- 
dift  ourlelves,  as  we  (hould  think  the  omni-real  being 
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by  a  negation.  This  being  muft  therefore  exift  in  an 
abfolutely-necefl'ary  manner. 

What  enables  us  to  think  a  being  that  poffeffes  all  rea¬ 
lity  is  our  excluding  every  condition  under  which  an  ob- 
jedt  can  be  given,  and  therefore  keeping  in  mind  merely 
the  logical  polTibilities  of  the  conception.  But  the  quef- 
tion  is,  Does  this  being  really  exift?  We  may  now  en¬ 
quire  whether  the  propofition  this  or  that  exifts,  is  ana¬ 
lytical,  or  fynthetical.  If  we  affert  the  former,  it  is  as  if 
we  laid,  “  Something  exifting  exifts,”  which  is  mere  tau¬ 
tology.  But,  if  every  pofition  regarding  exiftence  is  fyn¬ 
thetical,  which  is  really  the  cafe,  then  we  afk  ;  “  Why 
ftiould  I  neceflarily  aflame  the  objefl  as  really  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  conception  of  it?”  If  the  queftion  concerns 
an  objefl  of  intuition,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  con¬ 
ception,  but  we  muft  moreover  have  the  apprehenfion  of 
if,  by  means  of  w'hich  the  conception  is  firft  of  all  referred 
to  the  object.  But  the  reprefentation  of  the  objefl  may 
be  already  fully  determined  prior  to  the  apprehenfion, 
which  in  that  cafe  can  add  no  new  mark  to  it.  After 
the  apprehenfion,  therefore,  the  reprefentation  may  re¬ 
main  unaltered  in  its  contents;  only  its  objedl,  which 
was  previotifly  thought  as  really  poflible,  is  now  confi- 
dered  aflual.  With  regard  to  objects  of  intuition,  there¬ 
fore,  we  never  deceive  ourfelves  by  imagining  that  the 
conception  of  an  objedl  includes  its  exiftence,  becaufe  we 
are  fenlible  that  a  material  condition  muft  be  added  to 
the  conception,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  refer  it 
to  an  exifting  objefl.  If  however  we  have  an  objedl  in 
thought,  which  cannot  be  given  in  the  intuition,  then 
that  material  condition  is  wanting;  and  hence  we  per- 
fuade  ourfelves,  that  the  mere  conception  of  an  objedl 
which  does  not  belong  to  experience  may  contain  its  ex¬ 
iftence.  It  is  clear  that  the  conception  of  an  objefl  may 
be  quite  complete,  before  we  enquire  whether  fuch  an 
objefl  aflually  exifts.  Its  reality  adds  to  the  conception 
no  new  predicate;  for,  if  it  did,  the  objefl  would  not  be 
the  fame  that  we  thought  it.  If  therefore  we  muft  allow' 
that  a  being  can  be  thought  which  comprifes  all  reality 
in  itfelf,  (by  which  indeed  we  concede  little  enough, 
fince,  however  rich  the  objefl  itfelf  might  be,  no  thought 
can  poftibly  be  poorer  than  this  is,)  it  is  at  lead  certain 
that  its  exiftence  cannot  belong  to  its  conception.  If  I 
think  in  a  thing  all  realities,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
this  one  deficient  reality  is  not  added  by  my  thinking  that 
the  objefl  exifts.  Let  therefore  the  reprefentation  of  an 
objefl,  as  a  reprefentation  of  an  individual,  be  fully  de¬ 
termined  ;  yet  we  muft  go  beyond  this,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  fay,  that  fuch  a  thing  exifts.  With  objefls  of  intui¬ 
tion,  the  apprehenfion  is  the  medium  of  this  fynthefis  ; 
with  objefls,  however,  that  cannot  be  given  in  the  intui¬ 
tion,  the  apprehenfion  is  wanting,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  means  to  enable  us  to  fecure  to  them  their  exiftence. 

Sefl.  V.  Of  the  impoffibility  of  a  Cofmological  Proof  of  the 
Exiftence  of  God. 

Reafon  undoubtedly  requires  dn  unconditioned  for  all 
the  conditioned  exiftence  of  the  objefls  of  intuition  pro¬ 
duced  by  change;  and,  linceeven  the  permanent,  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  changeable  in  the  phenome¬ 
non,  may  be  confidered  as  annihilated,  at  leaft  in  the  Con¬ 
ception,  and  as  non-exifting,  it  w'as  requifite  to  difcover  an 
objefl  which  cannot  be  annihilated,  even  in  conception. 
This  drove  Reafon  to  that  ontological  proof,  according  to 
which  it  produced  an  arbitrary  conception,  and  laid  in  it  al¬ 
ready  the  exiftence  of  its  objefl,  in  order  afterwards  to  de¬ 
rive  it  again  from  the  conception.  In  the  cofmological  ar¬ 
gument,  Reafon  refts  upon  experience;  and  it  has  there¬ 
fore  the  appearance  of  avoiding  the  error  of  which  it  was 
convifled.  The  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon”  will  however 
ihow,  that  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  cofmological  proof, 
after  all,  lies  merely  in  the  prefuppcfnion  of  the  ontolo¬ 
gical  proof. 

Now  this  proof  is  the  following  :  If  fomething  exifts. 


then  fomething  muft  alfo  exift  neceflarily.  Now  at  leaft  I 
exift  myfelf ;  therefore  an  abfolutely-necefl'ary  being  ex¬ 
ifts.  But  this  being  cannot  be  fubjefted  to  any  change  in 
the  nature  of  its  exiftence;  it  muft  therefore  be  deter¬ 
mined,  with  refpefl  to  all  predicates  which  oppofe  one 
another,  only  by  one  of  them:  confequently  it  muft  be 
thoroughly  determined  by  its  conception.  Now,  among 
all  poflible  conceptions,  there  is  only  one  which  tho¬ 
roughly  determines  its  objefl  ;  and  this  is  the  conception 
of  a  moji  real  being :  confequently  the  conception  of  the 
moll  real  being  is  the  only  one  by  which  the  abfolutely- 
neceflary  being  can  be  thought.  Confequently  it  is  at 
the  fame  time  the  being  that  comprifes  all  reality  in  it¬ 
felf.  Let  us  bring  this  mode  of  proof  under  examina¬ 
tion. 

This  proof  begins  with  an  experience.  But  it  avails 
itfelf  of  this  fupport  folely  in  order  to  make  a  Angle  ftep  ; 
namely,  in  order  to  eftablilh  the  exiftence  of  an  abfolute- 
ly-neceflary  being.  But,  in  order  to  determine  it  with 
refpefl  to  its  predicates,  experience  can  add  nothing  fur¬ 
ther.  It  therefore  leaves  out  experience,  and  it  fearches 
by  what  conception  this  abfolutely-necefl'ary  being  muft: 
bethought.  Here  then  it  perceived,  that  this  being  it¬ 
felf,  as  the  higheft  condition  of  all  changeable  exiftence, 
cannot  be  fubjefled  to  change;  and  confequently  it  mull 
be  thoroughly  determined  with  refpefl  to  all  predicates. 
Now  there  is  but  one  conception,  by  which  an  objefl  is 
thoroughly  determined,  namely,  the  conception  of  the 
mod  real  being.  Confequently  Reafon  thinks  itfelf 
authorized  to  apply  this  conception  to  the  neceflary 
being. 

We  will  firft  explain  the  tranfition  from  the  exiftence 
of  the  abfolutely-neceflary  being  to  the  affection,  that  it  is 
alfo  the  omni-real  being.  The  ftrength  of  the  proof  con- 
fifts  herein  ;  that,  becaufe  the  neceflary  being  is  the  high¬ 
eft  condition  of  all  changeable  exiftence,  the  nature  itfelf 
of  its  exiftence  muft  be  one  and  the  fame  ;  confequently 
its  conception  muft  be  thoroughly  determined.  Now 
the  ground  why  we  believe  that  this  being  muft  be 
thought  by  the  conception  of  the  moft  real  being,  cart 
certainly  be  no  other  but  this,  that  we  cannot  find  any 
intuition  in  which  fuch  an  objedl  has  been  given.  An 
Intuition  is  a  thoroughly  -  determined  reprefentation, 
whofe  contents  however  are  given;  for  want  of  which,  there¬ 
fore, we  look  fora  conception  which  can  fatisfy  thisdemand. 
But  now  it  is  in  no  other  way  poflible  to  take  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  moft  real  being  for  the  required  one,  ex¬ 
cept  in  fo  far  as  we  prefuppofe  that  the  coticlufion  from 
this  conception  to  the  exiftence  of  the  abfolutely-necef- 
fary  being  alfo  is  valid.  For,  as  we  have  now  merely  to 
do  with  conceptions,  and  as  confequently  we  cannot  here 
apply  the  fynthefis  of  thefe  conceptions  to  any  intuition  ; 
it  is  neceflary  to  pronounce  the  connexion  analytical. 
Confequently  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  Cofmological  ar¬ 
gument  refts  upon  the  Ontological  proof,  to  avoid  which 
it  however  was  intended.  In  order  to  fee  very  clearly, 
we  muft  obferve,  that,  if  it  be  faid  that  every  abfolutely- 
necefl'ary  being  is  alfo  the  moft  real  being,  this  judgment 
muft  allow  itfelf  in  fome  inllances  to  be  reverfed.  There¬ 
fore  we  muft  he  able  a! fo  to  {ay,  fome  moft  real  beings  are 
at  the  fame  time  abfolutely-necefl'ary  beings.  But  now 
one  moft  real  being  is  not  different  from  another.  Con¬ 
fequently  we  (hall  be  able  in  this  inftance  Amply 
to  reverie  it,  and  to  fay,  Every  moft  real  being  is  a  necef- 
fary  being.  But  this  is  the  very  afl'ertion  of  the  Ontolo¬ 
gical  proof.  Becaufe  it  has  the  appearance,  that  this  po¬ 
fition  can  be  proved  of  itfelf  from  mere  conceptions,  and 
that  we  could  thus  derive  from  the  conception  of  the 
moft  real  being,  its  exiftence  as  an  abfolutely-necefl'ary 
being;  therefore  we  choofe  this  very  conception  in  order 
thereby  to  think  the  neceflary  being,  without  which 
ground  we  have  no  ground  at  all  for  this  procedure. 

The  other defefls  of  this  cofmological  proof  that  we 
have  yet  to  remark  upon  are  the  following.  From  the 
i  empirical 
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empirical  contingency  of  the  objefts  of  intuition,  that  is, 
from  the  change  of  (late  of  the  fubftances,  as  well  as  from 
the  intellectual  contingency  which  allows  us  in  thought 
to  annul  the  exiltence  even  of  the  fubftance  itfelf,  we  here 
conclude  the  exiftence  of  an  abfolutely-neceflary  being. 
Now  it  is  certainly  a  principle  of  experience,  that  every 
change  has  its  caute,  whofe  caufaiity  mu  ft  be  thought,  in  re¬ 
ference  tothe  change,  as  foinething  neceflarily  exifting;  but 
we  cannot  conclude  from  the  intellectual  contingency  of 
the  objeCts  in  the  intuition,  even  a  conditionally-nc-cef- 
fary  exifting  thing,  Hill  let's  an  abfolutely-neceflary  being. 
Further,  this  proof  concludes  the  exiftence  of  an  abfo- 
lutely-neceftary  being,  fince  it  lays  as  a  foundation  the 
pofition  of  Caufaiity.  Now,  according  to  this  law', 
every  event  mutt  have  its  caufe;  but,  as  the  caufaiity  of 
the  caufe  is  always  again  an  event,  there  is  no  exiftence 
to  be  found,  however  far  we  extend  the  empirical  regref- 
fion,  that  is  abfolutely  neceflary.  The  proof  therefore 
muft  omit  the  empirical  regreflion,  in  order  to  eftablilh 
the  exiftence  of  an  abfolutely-neceflary  being,  although 
it  aflumes  the  appearance,  at  firft,  of  not  departing  from 
the  rule  of  experience.  It  has  further  this  defeCt,  that 
it  endeavours  to  fatisfy  reafon  as  to  the  condition  of  ex- 
iftence,  by  abfolutely  excluding  all  further  condition ;  and 
thus  endeavours,  by  excluding  all  ufe  of  underftanding, 
to  produce  a  unity  of  reafon.  Laftly,  the  proof  con¬ 
founds  the  logical  poflihility  of  a  conception  with  the 
real,  which  however  can  only  reft  upon  a  tranfcendental 
ground.  For,  in  order  to  maintain  that  a  moft  real  being 
is  poflible,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  the  conception  of  it 
agrees  with  itfelf ;  fuch  an  object  muft  alfo  be  thought, 
with  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  objects  can 
be  given. 

Now  if  we  endeavour  to  find,  for  the  ground  which  de¬ 
termines  Reafon,  a  proof  of  the  abfolutely-neceflary  being, 
nay,  even  to  approve  of  a  faultlefs  proof,  then  we  find  that 
Reafon  has  folely  in  view  the  fatisfa&ion  of  its  fpecula- 
tive  ufe.  As  it  feeks  the  condition  of  empirical  contin¬ 
gency,  it  finds  this  condition  again  contingently  empiri¬ 
cal ;  and  it  cannot  confider  the  fearch  after  the  condition 
of  this  contingency  otherwife  terminated  than  by  aflu- 
ming  the  abfolutely-neceflary  condition.  And,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  is  a  principle  of  experience  that  the  permanent 
forms  the  foundation  of  change  in  the  phenomena,  this 
is  however  contingent  in  an  intellectual  manner,  fince  its 
exiftence  can  be  annulled  in  thought,  and  reafon  appears 
to  be  neceflifated  to  feek  an  objeCt  whofe  non-exiftence 
cannot  even  be  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
compelled  always  to  (eek  the  condition'd'  the  empirically 
contingent,  and  to  confider  every  thing  that  neceflarily 
exifts  as  neceflarily  conditioned;  nay,  as  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  contingency,  Reafon  muft  confider  every  poflible  ob¬ 
ject  as  contingent,  and  be  allured  that  nothing  can  pre¬ 
sent  itfelf  to  it  wdiofe  exiftence  it  could  not  annul  in 
thought.  How  is  the  agreement  of  Reafon  with  itfelf 
to  be  here  maintained?  It  is  clear  that  Reafon  muft 
be  able  to  anfwer  a  queftion  that  arofe  in  its  own  terri¬ 
tory. 

If  we  are  compelled  to  think  fomething  neceflary  to 
every  thing  that  exifts,  and  we  cannot  confider  neverthe- 
lefsany  objeCt  as  the  abfolutely-neceflary  being,  it  follows, 
that  neceflity  and  contingency  can  by  no  means  apply  to 
the  things.  Nothing  remains  but  to  confider  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  guides  Reafon  in  fearching  after  the  uncondi¬ 
tioned  condition  of  exiftence,  as  merely  regulative  and  not 
as  conftitutive.  As  a  regulative  principle,  it  is  required 
to  feek  after  an  unconditioned  neceflary  exiftence,  as  if 
we  could  really  arrive  at  it,  and  this  folely  with  a  view  to 
bring  the  fynthetical  unity  of  Experience  nearer  to  the 
unity  of  Reafon  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  even  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  deprived  of  all  hope  ever  to  accomplifh  this  ob¬ 
jeCt.  It  has  already  been  (hown,that  the  affumption  of 
an  abfolutely-neceflary  being  out  of  the  fenfible  world 
may  be  admitted  ;  only  this  affumption  muft  not  take 
place  in  a  tranfcendental  point  of  view. 
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Seel.  VI.  Of  the  Impojfibilily  of  the  Phyfico-Theological 
Proof. 

There  ftill  remains  to  be  examined  the  proof  which 
arifes  from  a  particular  experience,  namely,  from  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  conftitution  of  the  world,  and  which 
grounds  itfelf  upon  this,  in  order  to  (how  the  exiftence  of 
a  higheft  being. 

The  remark  however  (trikes  us  at  firft  fight,  that,  after 
all,  every  experience  in  its  nature  is  limited,  and  that  the 
empirical  fynthefis  cannot  meet-  with  the  unconditioned 
in  any  Angle  inftance.  The  complete  in  experience  is 
only  fo  called  in  reference  to  fomething  lefs  complete. 
But  abfolute completenefs  requires  the  Idea  of  its  objedl. 
We  fee  however  thus  much  beforehand,  that  experience 
can  no  more  produce  an  abfolutely-complete  effedt  of  the 
objedl  of  a' tranfcendental  idea,  than  it  can  furnifli  the 
tranfcendental  ideal  itfelf.  Nay,  fince  that  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  effedl  of  the  higheft  being  belongs  to  Na¬ 
ture,  this  being  itfelf  however  muft  be  placed  without 
Nature,  becaufe  it  otherwife  could  not  be  confidered  as 
abfolutely  unconditioned.  The  queftion  is,  How  is  the 
tranfition  from  objedls  of  experience  to  an  objeCt  that  does 
not  belong  to  experience  poflible  ? 

It  cannot  here  be  our  intention  to  deny  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  Nature,  which  feems  every-where  to  reft 
on  defign  and  on  a  plan.  We  may  contemplate  Nature 
in  the  whole  as  well  as  in  detail  ;  and  we  find,  as  far  as  our 
obfervation  extends,  fuch  an  accordance  of  its  parts, 
adapted  to  the  generation  of  certain  produdls,  that  w;e 
cannot  avoid  thinking  of  the  ends  in  reference  to  which 
this  arrangement  has  been  made.  Experience  alfo  (hows 
that,  in  inveftigating  Nature,  if  we  take  for  a  foun¬ 
dation  the  principle,  that  its  arrangement  in  all  refpeCIs 
has  been  made  according  to  certain  views,  we  find  this 
principle  to  be  a  happy  guide.  Hypothefes  that  have  been 
formed  to  fupply  the  want  of  experience,  and  have  been 
grounded  folely  on  this  principle,  (for  inftance,  that  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  univerfe  as  reprefented  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Lambert,)  confirm  themfelves  by  degrees  ;  and 
confirmations  of  this  kind  operate  again  upon  the  mind, 
and  generate  a  firm  belief  of  the  correCtnefs  of  the  af- 
fumed  principle.  It  becomes  however  a  duty  of  the 
“Critic”  to  inveftigate  this  affumption,  and  to  confider 
whether  it  ought  to  be  called  a  mere  belief  or  knowledge. 
It  will  be  fliown,  that  the  phyfi co-theological  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  a  proof,  except  fo  far  as  it  prefuppofes  the  ontologi¬ 
cal  ;  and  that,  while  it  remains  in  its  own  territory,  it  is 
lure  of  approbation,  in  proportion  as  the  natural  im- 
pulfes  have  already  interelled  the  mind  in  its  favour. 

This  ph/fico- theological  proof  refts  upon  the  following 
chief  points  :  Firft,  Nature  is  fo  conltruCted,  that  every¬ 
where  is  to  be  perceived  diltinCt  marks  of  ends  which  have 
been  executed  with  great  wifdom,  and  indeed  in  a  whole 
of  indefcribable  variety,  in  which  even  thofe  parts  which 
are  apparently  the  moft  infignificant  muft  neverthelefs 
contribute  to  this  great  objeCt,  as  we  ultimately  find. 
Secondly;  the  things  in  the  world  could  not  of  themfelves 
agree  in  fuch  a  manner*  thatfo  much  variety,  and  at  firft 
light  fo  much  confufion,  muft  always  tend  to  one  point. 
Thirdly;  there  exifts,  confequently,  a  wife  intelligence, 
(or  feveral  in  unifon,)  which  by  Freedom  is  the  caufe  of 
this  excellent  arrangement,  that  cannot  poflibly  be  af- 
cribed  to  a  Nature  acting  blindly.  Fourthly  ;  the  unity 
of  this  caufe  may  be  fafely  inferred  from  the  agreement  of 
the  parts  to  form  a  whole  as  far  as  experience  goes,  and 
with  probability,  according  to  analogy,  where  experience 
does  not  extend. 

With  regard  to  productions  of  Art,  it  is  ourconftant 
practice  to  infer,  from  the  agreement  of  a  variety  to  one 
end,  an  Intelligence  as  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  production. 
But  Reafon  exceeds  not  Experience  in  the  conclufion  re- 
fpe&ing  works  of  Art,  fince  both  the  caufe  and  the  effett  are 
objects  of  experience.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con¬ 
clufion  proceeds  from  fomething  given  in  experience  to 
3  O  an 
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an  object  which  cannot  be  given  in  any  experience.  Now 
the  queftion  is,  whether  this  mode  of  conclufion  is  alfo 
corredt  in  this  cafe,  for  which  we  have  no  other  ground 
but  the  impoflibility  of  choice,  fince  the  empire  of  the  fu- 
per-fenfible  is  lliut  up  from  us.  For,  though  it  is  better 
to  aflume  for  the  explanation  of  the  order  of  the  world 
a  Canfality  which  we  already  know,  than  to  have  recourfe 
to  entireiy-inconceivable  grounds  of  explanation,  ftill 
we  mull  not  in  this  cafe  afcribe  to  the  proof  a  ftridtly- 
proving  power. 

If,  however,  we  overlook  this  Hep,  it  is  then  clear,  that 
we  are  juftified  to  infer,  from  the  contingency  of  the  form 
of  matter,  a  wife  intelligence  as  the  caufe  of  this  deter¬ 
minate  kind  of  form;  in  which  cafe  the  unfitnefs  of  the 
matter  may  have  frequently  been  in  the  way  of  the  wife 
intentions  of  this  being;  but  we  cannot  infer  from  the 
contingency  of  the  matter  of  the  fubllances  themfelves  an 
liigheft  author  of  them,  who  created  their  matter  in  con¬ 
formity  to  his  wife  intentions.  For  the  former  con¬ 
clufion  fupports  itfelf  on  the  analogy  of  a  production  of 
human  art  as  referring  to  the  artilt,  which  however 
cannot  ferve  as  a  bafis  to  infer  from  the  world  a  Creator 
of  the  world.  Confequently  it  is  only  the  Maker  of  the 
world  to  which  the  conclufion  from  a  wifely-conllrudled 
Nature  can  lead. 

As  far  as  our  obfervation  goes,  we  find  order  and  a 
wife  arrangement  in  Nature.  The  phyfico-theological 
mode  of  demonllration  infers  a  caufe  proportionate  to  it. 
The  conclulion,  therefore,  can  only  lead  to  a  very  power¬ 
ful,  a  benevolent,  and  a  very  wife,  being.  If  we  wilh 
to  omit  all  limitation,  and  to  confider  this  Intelligence  as 
«Z/-powerful,  «ZZ-benevolent,  and  aZZ-wife,  then  the  phy¬ 
fico-theological  proof  is  of  no  avail. 

The  whole  mode  of  proof  confilts  in  this :  The  de- 
monllration  begins  with  enumerating  every  thing  that, 
on  account  of  the  great  agreement  of  fo  great  a  variety 
to  one  thing,  can  only  be  thought  by  means  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  ends.  Thus  far  the  proof  would  merely  reft 
upon  empirical  grounds  of  demonftration.  But  this 
proof  forfakes  thefe  grounds,  and  infers,  from  the  contin¬ 
gency  of  this  wife  arrangement  in  reference  to  matter, 
the  exiftence  of  an  abfolutely-neceftary  being.  By  this 
ftep  it  paffes  into  the  cofmological  proof.  Laftly,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  think  this  being  by  a  thoroughly- 
determined  conception,  it  choofes  for  it  the  conception 
of  the  moll  real  being,  for  which  it  has  no  other  ground 
but  the  opinion  that  it  is  able  to  conclude  regreftively 
from  this  conception  to  the  abfolutely-neceftary  being; 
which  procedure  refts  however  on  the  afl'umed  validity  of 
the  ontological  proof. 

The  Phyfico-theological  proof  confequently  prefuppo- 
fes  the  Cofmological,  and  this  again  grounds  itfelf  upon 
the  Ontological.  Befides  thefe  three,  there  is  no  way  of 
concluding,  from  merely  fpeculativc  Reafon,  the  exiftence 
of  the  higheft  Being  ;  and  the  Ontological  is  therefore  the 
only  polfible  proof  from  pure  conceptions  of  Reafon 
( ideas),  admitting  that  a  proof  is  at  all  poftible  of  a  pofi- 
tion  fo  far  above  all  empirical  ufe  of  Underftanding. 

Se£l.  VII.  Critic  of  all  Theology  from  Speculative  Grounds 
of  Reafon. 

By  Theology  is  underftocd  the  knowledge  of  an  Origi¬ 
nal  Being.  This  may  be  either  from  mere  Reafon 
(Theologia  rationalis),  or  from  Revelation  (revelata). 
The  former  thinks  its  objedl  either  merely  by  tranfcen- 
dental  conceptions  (ens  originarium,  realiffimum,  ens 
entium),and  is  called  tranfcendental  Theology ;  or  it  thinks 
its  objefl  as  the  higheft  intelligence,  confequently  by  a 
conception  which  it  borrows  from  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
and  is  therefore  called  natural  Theology.  lie  who  admits 
a  tranfcendental  Theology  is  a  Deifi ;  but  a  Theijl  is  he 
who  alfo  adopts  a  natural  Theology.  Though  the  Deift 
thinks  him  as  the  moft  real  being,  ftill  he  contends  that 
his  reality  cannot  be  determined.  He  indeed  confiders 
it  as  the  ground  from  which  all  reality  of  the  objefls  of 
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intuition  is  to  be  derived  ;  but  the  whole  of  all  reality 
united  in  one  fubjedt,  he  confiders  as  a  tranfcendent  objedl, 
which  can  never  be  met  with  in  experience.  By  this, 
however,  he  does  not  deny,  but  this  whole  may  perhaps 
alfo  contain  this  intelligence,  and  we  mud  therefore 
indeed  fay  of  him  that  he  adopts  a  God  ;  but  of  the  Theijl 
we  can  maintain  that  he  adopts  a  living  God.  For  the 
latter  affirms  that  there  exifts  a  Being,  which,  by  Under¬ 
ftanding  and  Will,  is  the  original  ground  of  all  other 
things.  The  objefl  of  tranfcendental  Theology  is  only 
the  Caufe  of  the  World.  The  objefl  of  Natural  Theo¬ 
logy*  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Author  of  the  World  ;  and 
the  adoption  of  the  latter  is,  properly  fpeaking,  that  only 
which  fatisfies  the  intereft  of  Man. 

Tranfcendental  Theology  is  cofmo-theology  when  it 
takes  experience  as  a  foundation,  in  order  to  derive  from 
it  the  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  its  objefl;  but  it  is 
onlo-theology  when  it  undertakes  to  prove  this  exiftence 
without  experience  from  mere  conceptions. 

Natural  Theology  is  likewife  twofold;  either  Phyfcco- 
Theology  or  Moral  Theology.  The  former  infers,  according 
to  the  natural  law  of  Caufality,  from  the  wife  conftruftion 
and  order  of  the  world,  its  Caufe,  entirely  according  to 
that  analogy  by  which  we  infer,  from  a  produftion  of 
art,  an  artift.  The  latter  infers  from  the  free  caufality 
reprefented  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  moral  law,  a  being 
which  it  thinks  as  the  author  of  all  moral  order. 

Theoretical  knowledge  is  that  by  which  we  know  what 
exifts ;  Practical,  is  that  by  which  we  know  what  ought  to 
exijl.  Reafon  has  therefore  a  theoretical  ufe,  when  we 
know  d  priori  that  fomething  exifts  ;  it  has  a  praflical  ufe 
when  we  know  il  priori  that  fomething  ought  to  happen. 
Now  if  either  that  which  is,  or  that  which  ought  to  be,  is 
undoubtedly  certain,  but  ftill  only  conditioned;  then 
this  condition  may  be  either  fuch  that  it  mull  be  thought 
as  the  only  one,  confequently  as  determined,  or  it  may  be 
necefiary  to  think  it  as  undetermined,  fo  that  it  may  be 
determined  in  this  or  that  manner  problematically.  In 
the  former  cafe  the  condition  is  poflulated  (per  thefin), 
in  the  latter,  fuppofed  (per  hypothefin).  Now  there  is  a 
praflical  law,  the  Moral  Law,  which  is  certain  a  priori. 
Though  this  law  determines  the  Will  h  priori,  by  making 
a  demand  upon  it,  ftill  it  can  only  obtain  the  obliging 
power  (obligation)  by  the  prefuppofition  of  the  exiftence 
of  a  Moral  Lawgiver  who  unites  all  perfeflion  in  himfelf, 
as  it  is  only  by  this  prefuppofition  that  that  can  be  repre¬ 
fented  as  attainable  which  the  moral  law  commands. 
Confequently  the  exiftence  of  the  higheft  being  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view-  mull  be  poflulated.  We  (hall  at  pre- 
fent  put  this  conclufion  out  of  the  queftion.  But,  if  that 
which  exifts  is  thought  as  conditioned,  then,  with  refpedl  to 
that  which  is  given  in  experience,  a  condition  can  never  be 
poflulated,  fince  we  have  no  ground  why  it  muft  be  thought 
in  one  only  manner,  and  confequently  as  determined. 

Theoretical  knowledge  is  fpeculative  when  it  refers  to 
an  objefl  or  to  the  predicates  of  an  objefl  which  cannot 
be  given  in  any  experience.  It  is  oppofed  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Nature,  which  concerns  itfelf  with  objefls  and 
predicates  that  belong  to  experience. 

When  we  reafon  from  an  event  to  its  caufe,  we  remain 
within  the  bounds  of  experience  and  of  natural  knowledge. 
If  we  exprefs  the  pofition  of  Caufality  thus,  “  Every  thing 
contingent  has  a  caufe,”  it  is  quite  correft.  In  the  empi¬ 
rical  ufe  of  underftanding,  however,  the  conception  can 
only  be  referred  to  the  fate  of  the  fubllances,  but  not  to 
the  fubllances  themfelves.  Now,  if  I  wilh  to  extend  this 
law  to  intellectual  contingency,  and  fay,  “Every  thing, 
whofe  non-exiftence  can  be  thought,  has  its  caufe;”  this 
pofition  u'ould  be  tranfcendent,  and  the  knowledge  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  founded  upon  it,  would  be  merely  fpecula¬ 
tive,  and  no  knowledge  of  nature.  It  would  alio  be  a 
fpeculative  ufe  of  reafon,  were  we  to  infer  from  the  con¬ 
tingency  in  experience  a  Caufe  which  cannot  be  given  in 
any  experience. 

Now  we  can  eafily  perceive,  that  every  attempt  to  arrive 
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at  Theology  by  means  of  fpeculation,  muft  neceflarily  be 
futile.  For,  Firft,  I  have  no  right  to  infer  from  intellec¬ 
tual  contingency  a  caufe,  becaufe  the  law  of  caufality  is 
only  a  law  of  the  empirical  ufe  of  underftanding;  and 
according  to  this,  the  contingency,  whence  the  inference 
proceeds  to  the  caufe,  mull;  be  an  objedt  of  experience; 
for  fuch  a  one  only  can  be  obtained  by  a  Change.  Second¬ 
ly,  in  this  conclufion  the  conception  of  caufe  lofes  all 
meaning  ;  for  the  principle  of  experience,  that  to  every 
change  in  the  phenomena  fomething  permanent  forms  the 
foundation,  allows  of  no  exception.  Though  we  may  be 
able  to  think  the  non-exiftence  of  fubftances,  their  exi¬ 
ftence  at  all  times  muft  be  admitted.  By  the  admiffion  of 
the  caufe  of  intellectual  contingency,  the  exiftence  of  this 
contingency  is  not  therefore  in  the  firft  inftance  granted  ; 
becaufe  all  fignification  of  the  conception  Caufe  confifts  in 
this,  that  its  effect  has  begun.  Nor  would  the  inference 
from  the  empirical  contingent  to  an  intelligible  be  in  any 
way  fupported.  The  caufe  of  every  change  is  an  objedt 
of  experience ;  its  caufality  is  likewife  a  change  whofe 
caufe  is  to  be  fought  in  experience.  This  empirical 
regreflion,  therefore,  never  leads  to  a  caufe  that  prefup- 
pofes  no  condition.  The  original  being  would  belong  to 
the  objedts  of  experience,  if  the  pofition  of  Caufality  were 
to  lead  to  it ;  but  it  would  then  be  neceffarily  conditioned, 
like  all  thefe  objedts.  Bur,  even  if  we  wifhed  to  ground 
the  tranfition  from  the  world  of  phenomena  to  an  intelli¬ 
gible  world  upon  this  law,  this  conclufion  would  only 
lead  to  a  caufe  which  would  be  proportionate  to  that 
effedl  which  is  given  to  us  as  an  objedt  of  experience. 
We  (hould  ftill  therefore  be  only  able  to  infer  a  very 
powerful  and  a  very  wife  being,  which  would  not  fatisf'y 
the  demand  of  the  Theological  Idea.  Indeed  it  muft  be 
admitted  that  this  very  being  may  alfo  be  the  molt  perfedt; 
but  it  is  not  the  phylico-theological  proof  which  renders 
this  affumption  necefiary.  It  may  indeed  add  energy  to 
other  proofs,  fince  it  fupports  fpeculation  by  intuition  ; 
but  of  itfelf  it  can  never  furnilh  a  ftridt  proof.  Now, 
though  it  is  not  poflible  to  give  any  fpeculative  proof  of 
the  exiftence  of  the  higlieft  being,  ftill  the  utility  of  the 
fpeculative  ufe  of  Reafon  itfelf,  with  regard  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  idea  of  an  original  being,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  denied.  If  the  affumption  of  the  exiftence  of  God 
is  a  poftulate  of  Reafon  in  a  pradlical  point  of  view,  as 
will  hereafter  be  Ihown,  then  the  merit  of  tranfcendental 
philofophy  will  confift  in  the  purification  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  this  being  from  every  thing  heterogeneous,  and  in 
making  it  thereby  more  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  pradlical 
reafon.  If  pradlical  reafon,  for  inftance,  poftulates  the 
prefuppofition  of  the  omniprefence  of  God,  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  this  prefence,  as  of  an  objedt  of  intuition, 
would  not  correspond  with  the  pradlical  intention;  for, 
according  to  this,  Reafon  would  be  limited  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  Time  and  Space,  whereas  that  intuition  can  only 
befatisfied  by  theaflumption  of  an  entirely  unconditioned 
prefence.  Now  this  can  only  be  attained  by  tranfcenden¬ 
tal  philofophy  ;  which  reprefents  the  Ideal  ns  a  being  not 
given  in  the  intuition,  feparating  from  it  the  conditions 
under  which  an  objedt  can  be  given  to  us,  and  thereby 
annihilating  Time  and  Space  as  the  conditions  of  its 
prefence,  although  it  is  not  able  to  reprefent  this  merely 
intelligible  ohjeli  in  any  other  manner  but  as  given. 

Appendix  to  Transcendental  Dialectics. 

Of  the  Regulative  Ufe  if  the  Ideas  of  Pure  Reafon. 

.The  refult  of  the  inveftigations  of  Tranfcendental 
Dialedlics  has  been,  that  the  tranfcendental  ideas  can  have 
no  tranfeendent  ufe.  Since  no  objedts  of  experience  can 
ever  correfpond  to  thefe  ideas,  the  objedts  to  which  alone 
they  can  refer  muft  be  fuch  as  can  never  come  into  expe¬ 
rience.  It  is  impoftible  to  infure  to  thefe  ideas  objedtive 
reality,  becaufe  this  can  be  granted  to  fuch  conceptions 
only  whofe  objedt  can  be  given  in  the  empirical  intuition. 
But  now  the  queftion  is,  whetherit  be  not  poflible  to  make 
of  thefe  ideas  an  immanent  ufe  in  another  refpedt,  and 
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whether  this  ufe  is  not  their  whole  deftination.  Their 
tranfeendent  ufe,  which  we  have  found  inadmiflible,  con¬ 
fifts  in  referring  them  to  real  objedts.  In  doing  this  we 
fhould  need  to  be  jullified  by  a  tranfcendental  dedudtion, 
like  that  of  the  Categories.  Now,  as  we  cannot  derive 
the  objedtive  reality  of  thefe  ideas  from  the  principle  of 
the  conditions  of  experience,  fo  we  can  as  little  effedl  this 
on  tranfcendental  principles.  Now  we  may  prevjoufly 
fuppofe,  that,  as  the  tranfcendental  ideas  are  not  artificial 
fidtions,  but  are  difeovered  by  reafon  itfelf,  in  its  progrefs 
in  the  empirical  regreflion  from  condition  to  condition,  a 
juft,  that  is,  immanent,  ufe  of  thefe  ideas,  which  refers  to 
experience,  muft  be  poflible.  It  will  therefore  be  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  Critic  to  develop  the  true  intention  of 
Reafon  in  this,  and  to  (how  the  immanent  ufe  of  the 
tranfcendental  ideas. 

When  we  refledt  upon  the  fhare  which  Reafon  has  in 
empirical  knowledge,  we  difeover  that  it  contributes  no¬ 
thing  to  our  knowledge  of  objedts.  This  arifes  from  the 
variety  in  the  empirical  intuition  being  reprefented  as 
neceflarily  connedted  by  means  of  the  application  of  the 
Categories  to  the  empirical  intuition,  in  wdiich  applica¬ 
tion  the  empirical  ufe  of  underftanding  confifts,  (empirical 
thinking.)  Reafon  confequently  never  refers  immediately 
to  objedts  as  the  Underftanding  does.  Now  the  queftion 
is,  whether  it  does  not  refer  mediately  to  objedts,  by 
referring  immediately  to  the  adtion  of  the  underftanding. 
Were  Reafon  to  refer  immediately  to  objedts,  this  would 
give  to  the  Tranfcendental  Ideas  a  conjlitutive  ufe,  fince 
Speculative  Reafon  confifts  entirely  in  thefe  ideas.  But, 
as  this  conftitutive  ufe  cannot  be  at  all  allowed  to  them, 
we  have  only  to  fhow  as  clearly  as  poflible  their  admiflible, 
that  is,  their  regulative  ufe,  in  which  indeed  they  will  be 
found  to  refer  to  empirical  hnmvledge,  but  not  to  empirical 
objedts;  and,  as  to  their  reference  to  intelledtual  objedts, 
there  is  not  the  leaft  ground  for  it. 

The  ufe  which  the  Underftanding  makes  of  its  Cate¬ 
gories  is  this,  it  brings  the  variety  of  the  empirical  in¬ 
tuition  to  the  necefiary  unity  of  confcioufnefs,  and  this 
thinks  its  objett.  This  ufe  is  therefore  always  conjlitutive. 
Reafon,  by  its  Ideas,  brings  the  various  knowledge  that 
arifes  in  the  manner  here  defcribed  alfo  to  the  unity  of 
confcioufnefs.  This,  however,  cannot  be  called  a  neceffary 
(objedtive)  unity,  like  that  which  the  underftanding 
generates  ;  it  is  merely  fubjeftive,  and  can  only  be  th'ought 
as  problematical  and  projedtive.  If  we  confider  it  as 
objtdive,  it  is  our  own  fault,  and  is  not  the  intention  of 
reafon  in  its  ideas.  The  error  confifts  in  our  confidering 
this  cntirely-fuhjedive  unity  as  necefiary,  independent  of 
the  mind  ;  an  error  againft  which  a  tranfcendental  reflec¬ 
tion  muft  guard  us.  An  idea  is  as  it  were  an  imaginary 
focus,  from  which  the  rays  do  notadlually  flow,  but  to 
which  they  are  neverthelefs  referred.  In  referring  all  our 
knowledge  to  an  idea,  in  order  to  give  it  the  greateft 
unity  as  well  as  the  greateft  extent,  we  make  an  immanent 
ufe  of  the  idea ;  this,  however,  pafl'es  to  a  tranfeendent 
ufe,  when  we  refer  the  idea  itfelf  to  an  objedt  that  is  not 
attainable  by  any  empirical  knowledge. 

It  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  fyftematic  part  that  is 
produced  by  means  of  ideas  in  our  knowledge.  The 
unity  which  thus  takes  place  muft  be  called  the JyJlematic 
unity.  It  is  therefore  not  borrowed  from  nature  itfelf  ; 
but  we  take  precedence  of  nature  ;  and,  though  it  may 
never  be  met  with  in  nature,  yet  make  thi$  projedt  in  order 
thus  to  arrange  our  various  knowledge.  We  fliall  now 
illuftrate  this  procedure  of  reafon  by  inftancing  feme 
ideas  whofe  ufe  is  merely  regulative,  and  can  never  be 
tranfeendent ;  ideas  whofe  objedts  may  perhaps  be  met  with 
in  experience.  This  may  ferve  to  render  the  regulative 
ufe  of  reafon,  in  its  tranfcendental  ideas,  the  more  intelli¬ 
gible. 

That  pure  earth,  pure  water,  pure  air,  See.  have  ever 
been  met  with,  cannot  be  maintained;  ftill  we  make  life 
of  thefe  conceptions.  In  this,  however,  we  have  a  parti¬ 
cular  view;  namely,  from  the  fhare  which  each  phenome¬ 
non. 
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non  has  in  thefe  conftituent  parts  of  matter,  to  explain  the 
difference  of  the  phenomena.  We  reduce  all  matter  to 
earths,  (as  it  were  mere  weight;)  to  falts,  and  coinbufti- 
bles,  (as  power  ;)  laftly,  to  water  and  air,  (as  vehicles  and 
machines,  by  means  of  which  the  former  operate  ;)  in 
order  to  explhin,  according  to  the  idea  of  a  certain  mecha- 
nifirt,  the  mutual  chemical  operations  of  matter. 

If  we  confider  fubftance  in  its  effects,  and  remark  a 
total  difference  of  them,  we  tliould  at  firft  think  that  the 
Canfality  (powers)  of  this  fubftance  itfelf  is  as  different 
as  its  effedts  are.  Notwithftanding  this,  we  always  endea¬ 
vour  to  reduce  thefe  powers  to  a  l'maller  number  than  that 
of  their  effects,  fince  we  fuppofe  that  feveral  eft’edls  may  be 
the  confequences  of  one  and  the  fame  caufality.  Nay,  we 
even  project  a  fundamental  power,  by  prefuppofing  that 
all  thefe  effeffs  arofe  from  one  fingle  power.  Of  the  cor- 
redtnefs  of  this  prefuppofition  experience  cannot  convince 
us.  We  take,  on  the  contrary,  this  Idea  as  a  principle 
prior  to  experience,  and  judge  of  Nature  accordingly. 

Reafon  is  a  faculty  to  derive  the  particular  from  the 
univerfal.  Now  the  univerfal  may  be  either  certain  of 
itfelf,  and  given,  in  which  cafe  judgment  only  is  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  bring  the  particular  under  the  univer¬ 
fal ;  or  the  univerfal  is  not  given,  in  which  cafe  it  can 
only  be  prefuppofed ;  and,  in  order  to  be  affured  of  its 
certainty,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  derive  the  given 
particular  from  the  pre-fuppofed  univerfal ;  we  mull  have 
feveral  particular  cafes,  which  all  ftand  under  that  pre¬ 
fuppofition,  in  order  thus  to  be  affured,  in  proportion  to 
their  number,  of  the  corredtnefs  of  the  prefuppofition. 
The  former  life  of  Reafon  we  fhall  call  apodvElical,  the 
latter  hypothetical.  The  hypothetical  ufe  of  Reafon  is  only 
regulative,  not  conftitutive;  as  we  can  never  be  certain 
of  the  completenefs  of  the  particular  cafes,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  infer  with  fafety  the  univerfality  of  the  pre-l'up- 
pofition. 

Reafon,  in  deriving  from  preceding  example  certain 
fundamental  powers  of  fubftances,  is  hypothetical.  It 
has  merely  the  fyftematic  unity  here  in  view,  which  it  by 
no  means  borrows  from  experience,  but  propofes  to  itfelf 
in  order  to  confider  experience  according  to  a  rule.  As 
this  unity  is  therefore  only  projected,  it  remains  unde¬ 
cided  whether  it  may  not,  after  all,  be  foreign  to  experi¬ 
ence.  We  fnould  therefore  proceed  quite  unjuftifiably  if 
vve  ednfidered  this  merely  hypothetical  ufe  of  Reafon  as 
conftitutive,  and  fhould  think  the  unity  thus  merely  pre¬ 
fuppofed  as  found  in  nature  itfelf.  Were  we  to  ground 
upon  a  principle  Inch  a  procedure,  the  principle  would  be 
tranfcendental,  and  a  tranfcendental  deduction  would  be 
requilite  to  prove  its  truth,  which  however  is  not  poflible 
with  refpeft  to  any  Idea. 

It  is  however  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  principle  upon 
which  we  fupport  ourfelves',  while  we  feek  this  fyftematic 
unity  in  nature,  appears  to  be  tranfcendental,  though  it 
is  not.  For  experience  can  in  no  inftance  fhow  us  this; 
and,  to  refer  to  the  fame  examples,  experience  can  never 
teach  us  that  certain  powers  are  fundamental  powers. 
Uninftrudted  by  experience  upon  this  head,  we  have  it 
ftill  in  mind,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  this  as 
with  the  principles  of  judgment;  namely,  that,  as  in 
thefe  the  Underffanding  preferibes  laws  to  Nature,  fo 
Reafon  alfo  in  this  principle  contains  a  rule  to  which  the 
phenomena  muft  unavoidably  conform.  Secondly,  this 
fyjlematic  unity  ferves  to  bring  into  connexion  the  adtions 
of  the  Underffanding;  and,  notwithftanding  the  Under- 
ftanding  knows  without  it  each  fingle  objedt,  itill  we  eafily 
perceive,  that  only  by  the  prefuppofition  of  this  unity  it 
knows  t lie  ednnexion  of  its  knowledge,  and  thereby  the 
fingle  objedt  by  determinate  marks. 

That  the  natural  philofopher  adopts  ftich  a  principle  in 
his  reflections,  not  as  an  hypothecs,  but  as  a  tranfeendent 
principle,  is  evident  from  his  way  of  proceeding.  The 
chemift  found  that  lie  could  reduce  all  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  falts  to  two  principal  genera,  namely,  Acids  and 
Alkalies  ;  now  he  endeavours  to  confider  even  this  differ- 
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ence  as  a  mere  variety  of  one  and  the  fame  matter.  The 
various  kinds  of  earths  (the  matter  of  ftone,  and  even  of 
metal)  he  has  attempted  to  reduce  by  degrees  to  three, 
and  ultimately  to  two  ;  but  ftill,  not  fatisfied  with  this, 
he  could  not  diveft  himfelf  of  the  thought,  that  a  fingle 
genus  would  comprehend  them  both.  This  principle  is 
expreffedin  the  well-known  rule,  that  we  mult  not  unne- 
ceffarily  multiply  Elements,  (entia  praeter  neceflitatem 
non  effe  multiplicanda ;)  by  which  we  indicate  that  this 
fyftematic  unity  lies  in  natureitfelf,  and  may  be  ultimately 
difeovered  by  continued  comparifon.  If  all  the  things 
in  nature  were  fo  thoroughly  different  from  one  another, 
not  merely  with  regard  to  Quantity,  but  chiefly  with  re- 
f'pedt  to  the  Blatter  (finE)  of  the  phenomena,  that  even  the 
molt  penetrating  underffanding  could  not  difeover  the 
lead  fimilarity  bet  ween  any  two  phenomena ;  then  there 
could  be  no  conception  of  a  genus  ,  nay,  no  empirical 
conception,  and  no  thinking,  would  be  poflible.  The 
bufinefs  of  the  underffanding  would  then  confift  folely  in 
bringing  the  variety  of  the  intuition,  by  means  of  the 
Categories,  to  the  reprefentation  of  an  object  in  general; 
but  by  empirical  conceptions  it  could  however  think  no¬ 
thing  at  all.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  principle  of 
the  homogeneity  of  the  phenomena  is  tranfcendental,  and 
that  Reafon  does  not  wait  to  difeover  this  uniformity  in 
Nature,  but  anticipates  and  requires  it.  If  we  under- 
ltand  Reafon  rightly  on  this  point,  we  fhall  perceive  this 
principle  to  be  merely  logical ;  a  principle  which  does  not 
determine  the  objedts,  but  only  ferves  as  a  guide  to  the 
Underffanding,  to  enable  it  to  think  the  objects  of  expe¬ 
rience  by  empirical  conceptions. 

To  this  principle  of  a  genus  another  is  oppofed,  which 
requires  variety  and  difference  in  the  objects  ;  namely,  the 
law  of  fpecification,  which,  as  well  as  the  former,  has  the 
appearance  of  being  tranfcendental.  According  to  this, 
the  Underffanding  feeks  out,  notwithftanding  all  apparent 
fimilarity  of  objects,  the  differences  among  them.  Each 
genus  muft  contain  different  fpecies,  each  fpecies  again 
different  individuals;  and,  according  to  this  principle,  no 
one  fpecies  is  confidered  as  the  loweft,  becaufe  it  is  always 
a  conception,  from  which  to  the  intuition  the  number  of 
the  gradations  muff  be  infinite.  This  law  of  fpecification 
might  be  thus  expreffed  ;  Entium  varietates  non  tumere  ejfe 
minuendas.  This  law  could  not  be  borrowed  from  expe¬ 
rience  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  precedes  experience,  fince 
it  determines  the  Underffanding  in  its  empirical  ufe,  not 
to  take  fimilarity  among  objedts  for  a  complete  equality,  but 
continually  to  feek  for  differences  among  them.  We  alfo 
perceive,  that  only  under  the  prefuppofition  as  well  of 
this  law  as  of  the  former,  the  underffanding  can  be  exer- 
cifed.  For,  as  we  are  able  only  to  think  objects  by  empi¬ 
rical  conceptions,  (if  we  exclude  theadtion  by  which  an 
objedt  in  general  is  thought,)  then  under  thefe  again 
there  muft  be  lower,  otherwife  therecould  be  nb  thinking, 
but  intuitions  only  would  be  met  with.  This  principle 
is  however  only  logical,  and  does  not  determine  the  ob¬ 
jects  ;  it  is  only  a  law  which  Reafon  holds  up  to  the  Un¬ 
derffanding,  fince  it  lias  in  view  the  extenlion  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

A  third  principle,  which  connects  the  two  preceding, 
is  the  law  of  affinity.  According  to  this,  there  muft  be 
between  the  various  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  an  interme¬ 
diate  fpecies.  This  law  is  however  only  logical;  for  we 
cannot  expedt  among  the  objedts  themlelves  that  fuch  a 
relationfliip  of  an  infinity  of  intermediate  members  is  to 
be  met  with,  but  that  they  muft  conftitute  a  diferete 
quantity  (quantum  diferetum).  Yet  it  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  tranfcendental  law  (lex  continui  in  natura), 
becaufe  its  execution  alone  renders  the  empirical  ufe  ot 
Underffanding  poflible. 

The  three  principles  of  Reafon,  the  homogeneity  of  ob- 
jedts  under  a  higher  genus,  the  Variety  of  homogeneity 
under  lower  fpecies,  and  the  Affinity  of  thefe  fpecies  them¬ 
lelves,  are  therefore  fo  many  principles  that  Reafon  pre- 
fents  to  the  Underffanding  in  order  that  it  may  be  under- 
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Sanding.  For  in  executing  thefe  laws  the  entire  ufe  of 
Underftanding  confifts,  (if  we  exclude  the  original  ufe 
whereby  we  think  an  object  in  general.)  With  regard 
to  the  objects  themfelves,  they  determine  nothing.  How 
tar  fimilarity,  difference,  and  relationfhip,  may  proceed, 
remains  undetermined. 

When  we  fet  up  thefe  principles  themfelves,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  affedt  the  empirical  ufe  of  the 
Underftanding,  they  will  ftand  as  follows  5  Variety,  Itela- 
tiorjhip,  and  Unity  ;  each  of  them  taken  in  their  complete- 
nefs  as  Idea.  The'  Underftanding  in  the  firft  inftance 
confiders  all  objedts,  which  are  given  to  it  in  the  intuition , 
likewife  as  infulated,  and  in  a  lfate  of  abfolute  difference. 
By  degrees  it  difcovers  marks  in  which  they  agree.  It 
now  feparates,  in  thought,  that  which  conftitutes  their 
difference  ;  and,  fince  it  merely  retains  the  difcovered 
homogeneity,  it  arrives  at  empirical  conceptions,  ftill 
however  thinking  of  the  difference  which  feparates  the 
fpecies  that  are  contained  under  the  genus,  and  planning 
the  ideas  of  intermediate  fpecies  that  it  may  perhaps 
meet  with  in  experience,  and  which  will  agree  with  any 
one  of  them  more  than  they  agree  amongft  themfelves. 
At  j  a  ft  it  forms  the  idea  of  the  homogeneity  of  all  pheno¬ 
mena,  in  order  to  be  able  to  think  it  by  a  general  con¬ 
ception.  The  relationfhip  of  the  fpecies  does  not  con¬ 
cern  merely  the  things  themfelves  with  regard  to  their 
form  and  matter,  but  alfo  their  properties  and  powers. 
In  judging  of  the  planetary  orbits,  we  firft  think  of  the 
circle  ;  but,  in  remarking  the  deviations  from  this  line, 
we  adopt  that  which  approaches  neareft  the  circle,  the 
ellipfis.  The  orbits  of  comets  jve  cannot  at  firft  fubjedl  to 
the  laws  of  the  ellipfis,  and  we  fuppofe  that  they  are 
ellipfes  of  fuch  long  axes  that  all  our  obfervations  can 
only  agree  with  the  adoption  of  the  parabolic  orbit.  Nay, 
we  are  now  inclined  to  invent  orbits  for  the  comets, 
which  are  real  parabolas,  and  even  fuch  as  deviate  from 
the  circle  in  an  oppofite  manner  to  the  ellipfis ;  namely, 
hyperbolic  orbits.  The  property  of  gravity  in  bodies  we 
difcover  on  the  furface  of  our  Earth.  We  firft  confider  it 
as  the  attradlive  power  of  the  Earth  itfelf;  then  as  an 
effential  property  of  matter  in  general,  and  as  the  caufe 
of  the  laws  of  motion  of  the  planets  and  comets  ;  nay, 
in  following  the  logical  fubjedlive  principle  of  homoge¬ 
neity,  we  diffufe  this  law  over  all  nature,  and  imagine 
Suns  which  are,  with  regard  to  our  folar  fyftem,  what  ours 
is  with  regard  to  the  planets  j  and  milky  ways,  which 
confift  of  innumerable  folar  fyftems,  whole  motion  altoge¬ 
ther  is  preferved  by  this  univerlal  law  of  gravitation. 
Reafon  in  thefe  principles  anticipates  the  Underftanding, 
which  thereby  obtains  a  clue  according  to  which  it  may 
try  experience.  We  (hould,  however,  entirely  mifunder- 
itand  thefe  principles,  if  we  confidered  them  as  tranfcen- 
dental  principles. 

In  tranfcendental  Analytics,  we  diftinguifhed  the  ma¬ 
thematical  principles  from  the  dynamical,  and  termed  the 
former  conjiitutive ,  and  the  lattermerely  regulative.  The 
ground  of  which  is,  that  the  mathematical  principles 
juftify  the  Underftanding  in  the  application  of  the  Cate¬ 
gories  of  Quantity  and  Quality  to  the  objedts  of  empirical 
intuition,  by  which  however  an  objedt  is  thought  as  de¬ 
termined  both  in  matter  and  form.  The  dynamical  prin¬ 
ciples,  on  the  contrary,  refer  to  the  ex  i  lie  nee  of  objects, 
and  are  only  regulative ,  becaufe,  according  to  them,  that 
which  is  the  e  (fence  of  a  certain  phenomenon  is  not 
thought,  but  only  their  exiftence  is  determined;  either  in 
relation  to  that  of  another  exiftence,  or  to  the  underftand¬ 
ing  itfelf.  Thefe1  very  regulative  principles,  which,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  phenomena, 
are  folely  regulative ,  ftill  are  themfelves  conjiitutive  with 
regard  to  exiftence  itfelf.  But,  if  we  fearch  for  the  ground 
upon  which  the  underftanding  fupports  itfelf  when  it 
thinks  objedts  by  the  Categories,  we  find  that  it  is  the 
fchema  of  Sense.  A  variety  is  reprefen  ted  as  connedted 
by -means  of  the  fchema  into  a  neceffary  unity;  and  thofe 
principles  are  on  that  very  account  conjiitutive,  becaufe 
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they  are  the  rules  of  the  application  of  thefe  fchemata  to 
the  empirical  intuition,  by  which  application  fomething 
is  thought  as  an  objedt  in  the  intuition.  The  principles 
of  Pure  Reafon,  therefore,  can  never  be  conftitutive,  be¬ 
caufe  they  cannot  be  reprefented  in  any  fchema.  If  we 
alk,  How  can  a  rule,  that  has  not  been  deduced  from 
objedts  of  experience,  ftill  be  thought  fo,  that  thefe  objedts 
are  fubjedled  to  it?  then,  with  regard  to  the  tranfcen¬ 
dental  principles,  this  fatisfadtory  anfwer  may  be  given  ; 
that  they  are  the  laws  according  to  which  the  empirical 
variety  is  thought  as  necefiarily  connedted  by  the  fchema ; 
and  that  thus  objedts  in  general  are  reprefented.  Now 
the  principles  of  Reafon  want  this  fchema  :  how  then  will 
it  be  poflible  to  think  them  even  as  regulative  principles 
with  regard  to  experience  ?  The  thinking  of  an  objedt  by 
means  of  the  pure  Categories  is  undetermined,  and  their 
objedtive  reference  alfo  ;  (the  determined  thinking  of  an 
objedt  is  only  poflible  by  means  of  the  fchema  of  Senfe.) 
Now,  though  for  Ideas  there  is  no  fchema  of  Senfe  pof- 
fible,  ftill  there  is  an  analog  on  of  a  fchema  for  them, 
whereby  they  become  determined,  although  they  do  not 
gain  thereby  anything  in  objedtive  reality.  It  is  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  maximum  which,  in  every  idea,  inafmuch 
as  it  is  fit  for  a  regulative  principle,  takes  the  place  of  a 
fchema  of  Senfe,  in  the  explanation  we  have  given.  The 
three  regulative  principles,  of  Variety,  Relation,  and 
Unity,  have  therefore  alfo  objediive  reality  :  but  this  does^, 
not  confift  in  the  objedtive  reference  itfelf,  that  is,  not 
that  determinate  objedts  correfpond  to  them,  but  only 
that  they  furnifh  the  underftanding  with  the  conception 
of  the  maximum  in  order  thereby  to  determine  the  objedts. 

Thofe  principles  of  which  we  cannot  fay  that  they  refer 
to  objedts,  but  which  reafon  creates  folely  for  itfelf,  in 
order  to  fatisfy,  by  means  of  them,  its  fpeculative  intereft, 
we  call  Maxims  of  Reafon.  When  principles,  which,  like 
thofe  already  mentioned  as  merely  regulative,  are  confider¬ 
ed  as  conjiitutive ,  and  confequently  objeflive,  they  may  be 
contradidtory.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  confider 
them  as  maxims,  then  there  is  no  true  contradidtion,  and 
they  may  altogether  co-exiit  in  the  individual.  We  may 
however  alfo  conceive  that  one  maxim  predominates  in  an 
individual  more  than  another,  and  thence  explain  the  dif¬ 
ferences  that  exift  between  natural  philofophers.  In  the 
one  it  is  more  in  favour  of  variety,  in  the  other  it  is  more 
unity  that  predominates  ;  and  every  one  fancies  that  his 
merely  fubjedive  principle  is  objedtive,  and  that  he  fpeaks 
as  having  a  true  infight  into  the  objedts;  whereas  they 
each  of  them  favour  their  own  opinion.  That  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  however,  as  regulative  ones,  which  are  conceived 
prior  to  experience,  and  to  which  experience  can  never 
completely  anfwer,  are  of  great  utility,  with- regard  to 
fatisfying  the  fpeculative  intereft  of  Reafon,  is  proved  by 
the  happy  refults  of  the  obfervations  and  experiments  on 
the  objedts  of  Nature  that  are  made  under  their  guidance. 

The  ultimate  end  of  the  natural  Dialed ics  of  Human  Reafon. 

In  the  preceding  we  have  been  able  to  lhow  the  imma¬ 
nent  ufe  of  certain  Ideas,  which  were  however  of  fuch  a 
kind,  that  they  would  be  of  no  ufe  at  all  if  they  had  not 
the  immanent  one.  But  the  tranfcendental  ideas  are  of 
fnch  a  nature,  that  it  might  appear  they  had  only  a  tranj- 
cendent  ufe,  and  that,  on  account  of  this  appearance,  we  do 
not  at  all  attend  to  their  poflible  immanent  ufe.  The 
former  ufe,  according  to  which  they  are  referred  to  exift- 
ing  objedts,  which  however  cannot  be  given  in  any  expe¬ 
rience,  mull  not  be  allowed  to  them.  It  will  be  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  to  lhow  bow  far  they  may  be  of  immanent  ufe 
as  regulative  principles.  In  this  their  tranfcendental  de¬ 
duction  will  confift,  which  muft  be  made  of  all  the  con¬ 
ceptions  that  are  not  of  empirical  origin,  if  we  wifh  to  a(- 
fu re  ourfelves  of  their  objediive  validity.  This  dedudlion 
therefore  will  not  (how,  like  that  of  the  Categories,  that 
thefe  conceptions  are  the  conditions  of  all  objediive  refe¬ 
rence  of  our  reprefentations,  nor  their  confequent  appli¬ 
cation  to  objedts  it  priori.  Notwithftanding  this,  it  will 
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prove  their  objedtive  validity;  that  is,  it  will  fhow,  that 
Reafon  leads  the  underftanding  by  means  of  thefe  ideas  to 
the  fyftematic  ufe  of  experience,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  loft,  if  we  confider  them  as  of  tranfcendent  ufe.  We 
eafily  remark  the  difference  between  the  pofitions,  “  Some¬ 
thing  really  exifts  as  an  objedi ,"  and  “  Something  is  an 
objedi  only  in  idea."  The  former  fays,  that  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  an  object,  in  the  ftridt  fenfe,  has  objective  reality; 
and,  as  no  objedt  can  be  given  to  us  otherwife  than  in  the 
empirical  intuition,  hence  it  follows,  that  the  conception 
of  an  objedi  merely  in  idea  has  no  objedtive  reality.  The 
latter  is  nothing  but  a  jchema  that  does  not  immediately 
refer  to  any  objedi,  but  that,  however,  the  underftanding, 
as  the  fource  of  all  objedtive  reference,  can  imagine,  in 
order  to  reprefent,  befides  this  reference,  th ejy/lemalic 
unity  of  the  objedts,  and  thus  to  extend  this  unity  by 
thinking  a  certain  whole  of  experience.  Only  in  this  im¬ 
proper  fenfe  we  are  able  to  afcribe  objedtive  reality  to  the 
tranjcendental  ideas;  and  our  tranfcendental  dedudtion  of 
them  will  only  have  to  make  this  apparent.  We  fhall 
fhow,  of  the  pfychological,  cofmological,  and  theological, 
ideas,  that  though,  properly  fpeaking,  they  cannot  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  objedts,  they  ferve  however  as  rules  for  the  un¬ 
derftanding,  in  order  to  extend,  by  the  reprefentation  of 
the  maximum  which  lies  in  them,  our  knowledge  of  expe¬ 
rience,  which  without  this  guidance  could  not  take  place. 

It  is  evident,  that,  as  the  conception  of  an  objedt  in  idea 
only  can  be  confidered  only  as  an  enquiring  conception, 
it  mull  be  fomehow  further  determined  than  by  the  mere 
thought  of  an  objedlive  unity;  and,  as  all  determination  of 
the  conception  of  an  objedt  can  only  be  according  to  the 
Categories,  the  objedi  in  idea  muft  neceflarily  be  thought 
by  the  Categories.  If  we  wifh  to  adopt  fuch  an  objedt 
abfolutely,  or  even  hypothetically  only,  we  fhould  have  no 
authority  for  this  objective  ufe  of  the  Categories.  The 
conception,  however,  only  ferves  as  a  guide  for  the  ufe  of 
underftanding  in  experience;  and  the  exiftence  of  its  ob¬ 
jedt  is  not  even  propofed,  which  ftill  would  be,  properly 
fpeaking,  an  objedtive  reference.  If  we  were  to  affume, 
for  example,  an  all-wife  and  beneficent  author  of  the 
world,  it  would  be  with  a  view  to  have  a  ground  of  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  agreement  of  the  various  means  and 
ends  in  nature,  and  we  fhould  proceed  entirely  after  the 
manner  of  hypothefes,  according  to  the  number  of  con- 
fequences  that  all  admit  of  being  explained  from  the 
adopted  ground  in  determining  the  right  to  think  fuch  a 
being  as  exifting.  Since,  however,  we  might  overlook 
that  this  inference  from  things  that  are  given  in  expe¬ 
rience  would  lead  to  a  fuperfenfible  fotnething  between 
which  and  thofe  things  no  tranfition  is  found,  we  might 
alfo  mifs  the  true  heuriftic  end  of  the  idea  itfelf,  as  foon 
fhall  be  fhown. 

According  to  this,  we  are  firft  of  all  able,  with  refpedt  to 
the  pfychological  Ideaoi  the  fubftantiality  of  the  Soul,  to 
propolis  as  a  guide  to  the  experience  of  the  phenomena  of 
our  mind,  the  idea  of  a  permanent  fubftratum,  as  a  fimple 
fubftance  which  exifts  with  perfonal  identity.  In  fo  far  as 
I  am  given  to  myfelf  as  an  objedt  in  experience,  I  know 
myfelt  by  the  changeable  determinations  of  knowing, 
feeling,  and  defiring;  and  I  perceive  nothing  permanent 
by  means  of  Internal  SenJ'e.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fyfte¬ 
matic  unity  of  all  the  phenomena  of  my  o«  n  felf,  and  to 
extend  this  experience,  Reafon  thinks  all  the  determina¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  as  inhering  in  a  fingle  fubjedl ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  idea,  it  endeavours  to  derive  all  thefe  ma- 
nifeftations  from  one,  and  all  power  from  a  fingle  funda¬ 
mental  power.  In  this  idea  lies,  therefore,  the  perma¬ 
nency,  the  identity,  the  fimplicity,  confequently  the  per- 
fonality,  of  this  fingle  fubjedt,  and  its  relations  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  fpace.  All  this  is  not  pre-fuppofed  as  a  real 
ground  from  which  the  properties  of  our  mind  are  to  be 
explained.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  thefe  may  reft  entirely 
upon  different  grounds  that  are  quite  unknown  to  us  ; 
and,  fecondly,  we  fhould  difappoint  curfelves  if  we  fancied 
we  could  know  the  foul  by  means  of  thefe  predicates. 
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For,  though  we  are  able  to  connect  fenfe  with  them  if  we 
confider  them  as  a  Jchema  in  order  to  derive  as  much  as 
poffibleall  the  determinations  of  the  mind  from  one  fub¬ 
jedt,  ftill  all  their  meaning  vanifhes  if  we  confider  them  as 
fotnething  exifting,  fince,  in  the  intuition,  in  which  indeed 
every  objedt  muft  be  given  to  us,  nothing  abfolutely 
fimple  can  occur;  and  the  conception  of  fubftance  is  ap¬ 
plicable  folely  to  objedts  of  intuition.  We  fhould  there* 
fore  indeed  think  nothing  at  all  by  thinking  the  foul  a 
fimple  fubftance,  becaufe  we  fhould  make  an  objedtive  re¬ 
ference  of  this  conception,  and  yet  difregard  the  condition 
under  which  alone  it  can  be  referred  to  an  objedt.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pfychological  idea  is  merely  confider¬ 
ed  as  a  Jchema,  nothing  but  advantage  can  arife  from  it, 
provided  we  guard  againft  confidering  it  as  any  thing 
more  than  a  tner eidea.  All  hypothefes  thatconfiftin  the 
transfer  of  fuch  grounds  of  explanation  as  are  valid  for 
corporeal  nature  to  the  nature  of  the  foul,  as  to  its  gene¬ 
ration,  deftrudtion,  and  regeneration,  are  here  not  at  all 
admitted.  We  have  no  other  intention  in  this  idea  than 
that  of  reducing  all  grounds  of  explanation  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  foul  as  much  as  poffible  to  one  fingle  prin¬ 
ciple. 

The  fecond  tranfcendental  idea  which  is  fit  for  a  regu¬ 
lative  principle,  and  in  this  fenfe  only  has  objedtive  real¬ 
ity,  is  the  conception  of  the  world.  Here  we  muft  imme¬ 
diately  remark,  that  the  Jchema  by  whofe  guidance  Reafon 
endeavours  to  arrive  at  the  fyftematical  unity  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  external  fenfe,  ftill  needs  not  be  the  reprefen¬ 
tation  of  a  tranfcendent  objedt  (which  goes  beyond  all  ex¬ 
perience),  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  idea  which  ferves  for  the 
Jchema  of  the  phenomena  of  thinking  nature.  This  is  to 
bring  all  the  determinations  of  the  mind,  as  much  as  pol- 
fible,  to  one  principle;  it  muft  confequently  be  the  repre¬ 
fentation  of  an  objedtive  unity,  which  can  contain  nothing 
of  variety  ;  therefore  that  of  a  tranfcendent  objedt.  With 
refpedt  to  corporeal  nature,  we  never  quit  the  fenfible  in¬ 
tuition  while  we  ftrive  after  the  fyftematic  unity.  Thefe 
ideas,  then,  will  contain  the  abfolute  totality  of  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  objedts  of  intuition,  which  indeed  no  objedi 
can  completely  reach.  It  is,  however,  confidered  as  be¬ 
longing  to  Nature,  merely  in  order  to  render  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  a  feries  of  phenomena  more  and 
more  complete.  Reafon  here  finds  itfelf  in  an  unavoid¬ 
able  antinomy,  when  it  afcribes  to  the  idea,  in  the  ftridl 
fenfe  of  the  word,  objedtive  reality.  But  if  Reafon,  on  the 
other  hand,  confiders  this  idea  as  a  Jchema,  then  it  may  be 
faid,  without  fear  of  contradidfion,  “  Every  feries  of  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  conditioned  thing  given  in  the  intuition,  is 
infinite,  confequently  a  whole,”  (from  which  immediately 
an  antinomy  arifes  if  we  refer  this  conception  to  an  objedt,) 
merely  in  order  to  guide  the  empirical  regreftion  by  this 
idea.  Under  this  idea,  the  underftanding  proceeds  from 
the  conditioned  to  the  condition,  as  if  it  could  attain  an 
end,  and  is  neverthelefs  conftantly  reftrained  by  this  fame 
idea  from  confidering  any  member  of  the  feries  as  the  ab¬ 
folutely  laft. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  the  third  idea,  that  of  an  ori¬ 
ginal  and  .creative  reafon.  We  have  no  ground  to  refer 
this  to  an  object  in  a  fpeculative  point  of  view  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  muft  lofe  all  fignification  in  any  objedtive  re¬ 
ference,  becaufe  fuch  an  objedt  cannot  be  given  to  us, 
and  yet  all  the  Jgnification  a  conception  can  have  rejls  upon 
this.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  idea  is  merely  treated  as 
a  Jchema,  it  gives  to  the  underftanding  a  new  view,  which 
is  diredted  to  the  extenfion  of  empirical  knowledge;  for  it 
obtains  by  it  a  guide  fora  teleological  judgment  of  the 
various  produdtions  that  nature  lays  before  it,  which  can 
ferve  for  nothing  but  the  extenfion  of  its  knowledge.  It 
therefore  confiders  every  thing  according  to  ends,  and 
feeks  for  all  the  produdtions  of  Nature  in  Nature  itfelf; 
the  objedts  with  which  they  as  means  agree  with  their 
ends,  juft  as  if  it  knew  a  priori  that  there  muft  be  ends, 
to  which  they  are  diredted.  Any  fault  that  might  arife 
from  this  would  be,  that,  where  we  imagined  to  havedif- 
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covered  a  connexion  according  to  ends,  ftill  only  a  me¬ 
chanical  or  phyfical  connexion  is  found.  In  this  cafe  we 
Ihould  only  mifs  one  unity  more  5  but  we  fliould  not 
fpoil  or  corrupt  the  unity  of  reafon  in  its  empirical  ufe. 
That,  too,  which  it  is  poffible  to  explain  from  phyfical 
grounds,  can  ftill,  befides  this,  be  conlidered  according 
to  ends.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  elevation  of  the  earth  at 
the  equator  may  be  explained,  from  the  greater  centri¬ 
fugal  force  of  the  particles  in  this  region  during  its  ro¬ 
tation  upon  its  axis,  in  proportion  to  which  they  necef- 
farily  receded  from  the  centre  during  the  Hate  of  fluidity 
of  the  whole  mafs  of  the  Earth  ;  and  yet  this  fame  eleva¬ 
tion  may  alfo  be  teleologically  conlidered.  Thus  we 
ealily  perceive,  that,  if  the  fupport  of  living  creatures  is 
an  end  of  nature,  and  if  for  this  purpofe  the  furface  of 
the  earth  is  to  be  fecured  again  ft  deftruftion,  that  eleva¬ 
tion  was  neceflary,  becaufe  otherwife  the  mountains  which 
continue  to  arife  from  fubterranean  caufes  would  ir.cef- 
fantly  alter  the  pofition  of  the  Earth’s  axis,  and  thereby 
muft  occafion  perpetual  inundations,  if  every  mountain 
were  not  infignificant  in  companion  to  the  elevation  of 
the  Earth  under  the  line.  By  means  of  the  affumption  of 
a  felf-fubfifting  and  higheft  Intelligence  as  Caufe  of  the 
World,  Reafon  is  enabled  to  anfwer  every  queftion  with 
refpeft  to  what  is  contingent,  and  to  lead  the  underftand- 
ing  to  a  greater  and  greater  fyftematic  unity?  but,  as  to 
the  affumption  itfelf,  it  cannot  fatisfy  itfelf  upon  this 
point  abfolutely;  that  is,  Reafon  can  adopt  no  object 
correfponding  to  this  idea,  but  affumes  fuch  a  Being  rela¬ 
tively,  merely  in  order  to  provide  better  for  the  ufe  of 
Underftanding.  Reafon  gives  to  its  idea  an  object,  but  it 
does  not  afcribe  to  it  objective  reality,  becaufe  it  does  not 
confider  this  objeft  as  real,  nay,  does  not  even  fuppofe  it 
as  fomething  real;  but  only  thinks  it  as  problematical, in 
order  to  confider  all  connexion  of  the  objefts  of  the  intu¬ 
ition  as  if  they  had  their  ground  in  it,  and  this  merely  in 
order  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  rule,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  unity  of  under¬ 
ftanding. 

But,  if  we  forfake  this  kind  of  objective  meaning  of  the 
tranfcendenial  ideas ,  if  we  intend  to  infure  to  them  object¬ 
ive  validity  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  Reafon  im¬ 
mediately  finds  itfelf  in  the  field  of  the  inconceivable  and 
uninveltigable,  and  on  this  account  in  that  of  the  empty, 
where  indeed  it  can  think  nothing  at  all,  becaufe  the  ob¬ 
ject  it  would  venture  to  think  upon  is  too  great  for  it. 
Befides,  from  this  conftitutive  ufe  of  the  ideas,  fome  evil 
confequences  follow  in  the  empirical  ufe  of  the  Under¬ 
ftanding,  upon  which  we  have  now  to  remark. 

The  firft:  of  thefe  faults  is  Indolent  Reafon ,  or  the  prin¬ 
ciple  according  to  which  the  inveltigation  of  nature  is 
conlidered  as  finilhed  in  any  one  point,  and  according  to 
which  Reafon  perfuades  itfelf  that  it  has  completed  its 
talk.  This  Chows  itfelf  as  well  in  the  realizing  of  the 
pfyckological  as  of  the  theological  idea.  If  the  Spirituals 
fancies  he  finds  immediately,  in  the  reprefentation  of  his 
own  J,  the  fimplicity  and  fubftantiality  of  the  foul,  he  will 
give  up  all  fearch  after  the  grounds  of  explanation  for  the 
confcioufnefs  of  the  identity  of  the  individual  given  in 
experience ;  for  he  will  imagine  that  he  has  already  at¬ 
tained  this  ground  of  explanation  in  the  Ample  fubftance 
of  the  foul.  He  will  alfo  explain  the  intereft  that  we  take 
in  things  which  are  not  to  happen,  till  after  death,  from 
the  confcioufnefs  of  our  thinking  felf  ( fubjeS ).  In  all 
thefe  cafes  he  will  pafs  by  the  phyfical  grounds  of  expla¬ 
nation,  which  however  are  the  only  intelligible  ones? 
and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  phenomena  of 
internal  fenfe,  take  refuge  in  abfolute  unintelligibilities. 
As  to  the  theological  idea,  the  difa’dvantage  of  its  being 
taken  conftitutively  is  very  obvious;  for  in  that  way  we 
immediately  lofe  all  explanation  from  phyfical  grounds. 
Inftead  of  deriving,  as  we  ought,  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  Nature  from  the  laws  of  the  mechanifm  of 
matter,  we  appeal,  according  to  this  conftitutive  idea,  to  the 
uninveltigable  decree  of  the  highelt  wildom,  and  perfuade 
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ourfelves,  that,  in  breaking  at  once  the  thread  of  expe¬ 
rience,  we  have  procured  ourfelves  an  entire  intelligibility, 
whereas,  if  we  would  but  examine  it,  we  Ihould  find  the 
very  contrary.  This  difadvantage  is  not  found  in  the 
merely-regulative  ufe  of  the  idea.  For,  even  if  we  fuppofe 
that  all  the  connexion  of  the  objects  of  nature  is  teleo¬ 
logical,  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  from  phyfical 
grounds  does  not  thereby  fuffer  any  detraction,  becaufe 
this  fuppofition  is  not  made  abfolutely,  but  only  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  empirical  ufe  of  underftanding;  fo  that  the 
view  of  the  things  as  being  connected  according  to  ends 
only  runs  parallel  to  the  phyfical  connexion  according  to 
the  laws  of  matter,  but  does  not  annihilate  it.  Nor  do 
we  determine  thefe  ends  prior  to  experience,  or  force  them 
as  it  were  upon  Nature,  as  is  done  in  the  fuppofition  of 
the  idea  as  a  conftitutive  one,  but  we  only  expeft  them. 
Herein,  however,  confifts  the  fecond  fault  in  the  ufe  of  the 
idea  as  a  conftitutive  one,  which  we  term  Perverted  Reafon. 
We  a ffu me  a  fupreme  intelligence,  and  give  to  the  idea 
objective  reality  in  the  ftrift  fenfe  of  the  word,  in  which 
pre-fuppofition  we  confider  ourfelves  j uftified,  becaufe  we 
think  we  have  difcovered,  in  certain  parts  of  Nature,  a 
connexion  according  to  ends.  Then  we  reverfe  the  cafe? 
and  determine,  according  to  this  hypoftatical  principle, 
the  ends  which  Nature  ought  to  have.  A  wile  Intelli¬ 
gence  is  the  caufe  of  the  exiftence  and  of  the  connexion 
of  the  things  in  the  world,  confequently  it  muft  be  made 
according  to  ends.  Thus  we  introduce  fomething  into 
Nature  which  is  in  itfelf  quite  foreign  to  it.  For  it  is 
Nature  only  becaufe  it  is  the  aggregate  of  the  objefts  of 
intuition,  and  this  only  as  they  are  given  and  thought 
according  to  the  laws  of  experience.  A  principle  out  of 
Nature,  and  yet  influencing  its  objefts,  would  therefore 
annihilate  all  Nature.  Befides,  we  fliould  mifs  thereby 
our  chief  objeft  ;  for,  if  we  would  infer,  from  the  wife  ar¬ 
rangement  of  things,  a  wife  maker,  we  aft  contrary  to  this 
view  if  we  pre-fuppofe  him,  and  in  this  thought  prefcribe 
ends  to  Nature.  When  we  refleft  upon  the  poffible 
queftions  which  may  occur  with  regard  to  fuch  objefts  as 
overftep  all  experience,  the  affection,  that  they  are  all  to 
be  anfwered,  appears  at  firft  fight  bold.  If  we  however  re¬ 
fleft,  that  pure  Reafon  alone  produces  the  conceptions  of 
thefe  objefts,  without  their  being  in  any  way  given  to  it, 
we  eafily  perceive,  that  this  very  pure  Reafon  muft  furely 
be  able  to  account  for  its  own  productions.  If  we  enquire 
whether  there  is  fomething  different  from  the  world  that 
contains  the  ground  of  its  order  and  its  connexion  accord¬ 
ing  to  univerfal  laws,  the  anfwer  is,  beyond  all  doubt ;  for 
the  world  is  the  aggregate  of  objefts  of  intuition,  and 
Reafon  is  compelled  to  think  fomething  that  forms  ill 
fome  manner  their  foundation,  and  is  not  intuited,  but 
of  which  we  cannot  fay  any  thing  more,  but  tiiat  it  is  the 
tranfcendenial  ground  of  the  phenomena.  But  herein  lies, 
at  the  lame  time,  the  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  Whether 
this  being  is  a  fubftance  of  the  greateft  reality,  whether 
it  is  neceflary,  See.  The  Categories  apply  to  the  objefts 
of  intuition,  and  make  the  thinking  of  them  poffible; 
but  whether  they  have  any  other  meaning  out  of  this 
field,  that  we  cannot  know.  There  remains,  therefore, 
nothing  but  the  univerfal  conception  of  the  objedive  unity, 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  think  the  objeft  that  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  phenomena.  Laftly,  if  we  enquire 
whether  we  may  not  think  this  being  according  to  ana¬ 
logy  with  the  objefts  of  experience,  the  anfwer  is,  “Cer¬ 
tainly  we  may,  but  only  fo  far  as  we  propofe  to  ourfelves 
a fcliema  for  the  empirical  ufe  of  underftanding,  and  not 
thereby  to  determine  what  he  is  in  himfelf,”  We  may 
think  him  according  to  analogy  as  an  intelligence,  in  order 
that,  as  we  explain  to  ourfelves  by  this  conception  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  art,  we  alfo  obtain  a  clue  with  refpeft  to  the 
objefts  of  the  fen  Able  world,  for  their  fyftematical  unity, 
by  means  of  the  idea  of  a  higheft  Intelligence.  We  may 
further  determine  this  idea  in  another  manner,  namely, 
anthropomorphi/iically ;  we  can  alfo  attribute  to  it  pleafure 
and  difpleafure,  and  a  will,  and  thefe  in  the  higheft  degree; 
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in  doing  which,  experience  can  never  juftify  us,  in  fo  far 
as  we  do  all  this  only  in  a  regulative  point  of  view,  and 
derive  both  the  exiftence  and  the  conformity-to-end  of 
the  things  in  the  world,  properly  not  from  this  being, 
but  only  from  the  idea  of  him. 

The  refult  of  Tranfcendental  Dialedics  c onfifts  in  this  ; 
that  Reafon,  even  with  its  ideas,  cannot  go  beyond  the 
field  of  experience.  The  Analytics  have  fliown,  that  all 
the  conceptions  and  principles  of  pure  underftanding  refer 
folely  to  the  objedts  of  intuition,  and  that  their  objective 
validity,  when  they  are  referred  to  the  things  in  tliemj'elves, 
is  quite  futile.  It  has  the  appearance  as  if  Reafon  in 
itfelf  were  a  fource  of  objedtive  conceptions  whole  objects 
lie  quite  out  of  the  territory  of  experience.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  necelfary  corredtly  to  inveftigate  the  ground  of  this 
fuppofed  acquilition.  The  refult  is,  that  though  the 
tranjcendental  ideas  are  conceptions  which  Reafon,  inaf- 
jnuch  as  it  Ihows  itfelf  in  its  effects,  namely,  in  its  pro- 
grefs  from  the  conditioned  to  the  condition,  finds  in  itfelf, 
they  (till  cannot  have  fuch  an  objective  validity  as  the 
conceptions  of  the  Underftanding,  that  is,  refer  to  objects. 
They  are  indeed  only  fit  for  regulative  principles;  and  in 
this  fignification  their  ufe  is  directed  folely  to  objedts  of 
experience,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  carried  by  them  to 
a  fyllematic  unity,  which  is  the  proper  unity  of  Reafon, 
and  which  the  Underftanding  could  not  give  them. 

End  of  the  Critic. 


METHOD  OF  TRANSCENDENTAL  PHILOSOPHY- 
Introduction. 

The  difference  between  Univerfal  Pure  Logic  and 
' Tranjcendental  Logic  will  now  be  clear.  In  a  l'peculative 
fubjedt,  nothing  is  fo  much  to  be  recommended  as  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  difference  between  thinking  and  knowing.  The 
r.egledt  of  this  was  probably  the  true  fource  of  the  Dia¬ 
lectics  of  Pure  Reason,  or  of  that  illufion  by  which 
we  perfuade  ourfelves  that  the  conceptions  of  an  abfo- 
lutely-unconditioned  thing, though  the  produdls  of  Reafon 
alone,  have  not  only  fubjedtive  but  objective  reality  ;  fince 
it  is  very  corredt  to  fay  of  conceptions,  independently  of 
their  objedice  reality,  that  the  underftanding  can  think  a 
thing  as  conditioned  only  under  the  prefuppofition  of  a 
higheft  condition  which  is  not  itfelf  conditioned.  Uni¬ 
verfal  Logic,  which  develops  the  laws  of  thinking,  does  not 
thereby  give  the  laws  of  knowing,  a  kind  of  thinking  which, 
in  addition  to  the  confiftency  of  the  thought,  poffeffes 
obji Hive  reality  alfo.  That  the  fquare  upon  the  greateft 
fide  of  a  right-angled  triangle  may  be  either  greater  or 
fmaller  than  the  hum  of  the  fquares  of  the  other  two  fides, 
is  a  poffible  thought.  Geometry  teaches,  that  this  objedt, 
in  pure  intuition,  is  impoftible;  but  the  objective  reality 
of  its  contrary  becomes  apparent  only  by  a  tranfcendental 
judgment,  in  which  we  perceive  that  the  fynthefis  by 
which  any  definite  fpace  arifes  is  the  very  fame  which,  as 
fynthefis  of  apprehenfion,  generates  the  objedts  of  expe¬ 
rience.  By  inveftigating  the  conditions  of  the  objective 
reality  of  our  thoughts,  and  by  confidering  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  objective  unity  (of  what  neceflarily  belongs 
to  each  other  in  the  given)  as  the  univerfal  conception  of 
an  objedt,  we  find  indeed,  in  the  fun&ion  of  a  Judgment 
formally,  this  neceflary  determination  of  thought;  and  in 
this  manner  we  obtain  a  principle  for  the  condition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which,  upon  the  whole,  the  objective  unity  is 
thought.  But  thele  conditions  (the  Categories)  are 
however  nothing  but  thoughts  ;  namely,  poffible  modes 
of  thinking  objedts.  It  was  neceflary  to  fhow  in  particular 
their  objective  reality  ;  and  this  re.ful ted  from  the  confi- 
deration  which  explained  them  to  us  as  Jehemata ;  that  is, 
as  conceptions  which  reprefent  a  given  variety  as  necefla¬ 
rily  connected  in  reference  to  Time.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
fchemata  for  the  purpofe  of  reprefenting  objedts  of  expe¬ 
rience  mull  however  Hand  under  rules  a  priori,  and  thefe 
have  been  found  to  be  the  principles  of  tranfcendental 
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judgment.  Hence  it  followed  that  thefe  Principles,  as 
well  as  the  Categories,  have  indeed  objedtive  validity, 
but  only  with  reference  to  objedts  which  are  given  in  the 
intuition ;  and  that  we  are  by  no  means  juftified  in  deter¬ 
mining  thereby  objedts  which  can  only  be  thought  by  the 
indefinite  idea  of  the  objedtive  unity.  Of  all  this,  Univerfal 
Logic  takes  no  notice,  becaufe  it  abftradts  from  the  ob¬ 
jedtive  reality  of  reprefentations.  It  has  not  therefore 
to  produce,  like  Tranfcendental  Logic,  any  particular 
conceptions,  judgments,  and  conclusions;  but  it  only 
develops  the  poffible  agreement  of  reprefentations,  as  it 
is  met  with  in  conception,  judgment,  and  conclufion  ; 
that  is,  the  rules  of  Logical  Truth;  whereas,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  latter  has  to  feek  the  laws  of  ubjedive  truth . 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  Method  of  Univerfal  Logic  can  re-  . 
late  only  to  the  method  that  we  avail  ourfelves  of  in  the 
fciences.  As  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  objedtive  va¬ 
lidity  of  reprefentations,  and  as  all  thinking  receives  its 
meaning  from  this,  it  cannot  form  any  guide  for  fuch  a 
fyftematic  connexion  of  the  reprefentations  as  would  give 
them  meaning.  Tranjcendental  Logic,  on  the  other  hand, 
treats  of  the  conditions  of  the  objedtive  validity  of  the 
reprefentations,  confequently  of  the  laws  according  to 
which  thoughts  are  Knowledge.  It  will  therefore  he 
able  to  aflign  the  formal  conditions  of  a  complete  Syfiem  of 
Pure  Reafon.  We  fay  “  the  formal  conditions,”  becaufe 
it  has  alfo  to  do  with  certain  definite  knowledge,  which  is 
therefore  capable  of  very  different  methods.  Since  our 
tranfcendental  method  will  fet  afide  the  determinate  contents 
of  knowledge,  and  will  only  attend  to  its  objedtive  mean¬ 
ing;  confequently  to  this,  that  it  is  upon  the  whole 
Knowledge,  and  not  merely  thought,  it  will  fhow  the 
conditions  under  which  a  complete  fyllem  of  knowledge 
is  poffible. 

This  method  will,  in  the  firft  inftance, aflign  thofe  laws 
which  we  muft  obferve,  with  regard  to  method,  in  order 
that  we  fhould  not  make  any  incorredt  ufe  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  knowledge  determined  d,  priori.  This  will  be  done 
in  the  Discipline  of  Pure  Reafon.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Canon  of  Pure  Reafon  will  contain,  in  the  fecond 
place,  the  laws  of  the  corredt  ufe  of  thofe  conditions.  The 
Architectonic  of  Pure  Reafon  will,  in  the  third  place, 
conftrudt  the  Syfiem  itfelf  of  all  knowledge,  fo  far  as  it  ab¬ 
ftradts  from  its  definite  contents,  and  as  thefe  contents 
are  only  thought  formally  by  univerfal  conceptions.  The 
History  of  Pure  Reafon  will,  in  the  fourth  place,  de- 
feribe  the  path  which  Reafon  has  hitherto  taken  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  extend  the  compafs  of  knowledge,  to  enclofe  it 
within  ftridter  bounds,  and  to  determine  it  d.  priori. 

Chap.  I.  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason. 

If  we  abftradt  from  the  objedive  reality  of  certain  con¬ 
ceptions  which  are  connedted  together  in  a  judgment, 
there  is  then  no  effential  difference  between  affirmative 
and  negative  judgments.  In  this  mereiy-logicai  fignifi¬ 
cation  of  our  reprefentations,  we  can  exprels  every  po- 
fition  negatively,  in  the  fame  manner  we  may  makeevery 
negative  pofition  affirmative.  It  is  exadtly  the  fame  thing 
whether  I  fay  “All  men  are  mortal,”  or  “All  men  are 
not  immortal.”  In  order  to  know  by  which  of  two  op- 
pofite  judgments  fomething  in  the  objedt  is  affirmed,  or 
fomething  is  negated,  a  further  confideration  is  neceflary 
befides  that  of  the  logical  form  of  the  judgment.  For,  as 
foon  as  I  have  in  mind  the  objedtive  reality  of  the  given 
reprefentations,  it  appears  that  by  a  judgment  fomething 
is  affirmed  or  denied  on  its  own  account,  that  is,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  an  objedt,  independently  of  the  logical  form  of 
fuch  judgment. 

By  theie  ohjtdlively-negative  judgments,  our  knowledge 
is  indeed  not  extended,  but  (till  its  utility  is  evident!  for, 
though  we  are  not  pofitively  inftrudted  by  it,  yet  we  do 
not  err  fo  long  as  we  denote  by  a  negative  judgment  the 
want  of  knowledge,  merely  with  a  view  to  iignify  its 
empty  place,  and  keep  it  open  for  future  information.  If 
the  knowledge  concerns  an  objedt  with  regard  to  which 
i  fubjedtive 
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■fubjefitive  grounds  compel  us  toa  judgment,  then  thofe  ne¬ 
gative  judgments  have  frequently  a  greater  value  than 
much  pofitive  information. 

The  conftraint  by  which  the  conftant  propenfity  to  de¬ 
viate  from  certain  rules  is  limited,  is  called  Discipline. 
It  differs  from  Culture,  wliofe  life  is  merely  to  produce  a 
readinefs,  without  deftroying  any  other  already  acquired. 
With  regard  to  Knowledge,  Difcipline  is  the  limiting  of 
the  propenfity  to  determine  objects  pofitively  by  negative 
judgments;  and  it  is  oppofed  to  the  doftrine  which  af- 
.  fords  inftrmftion  by  pofitive  Judgments. 

To  conltrudl  a  Difcipline  as  a  fcience,  that  is,  as  a  fyf- 
tem  of  negative  judgments,  is  not  neceffary  with  regard  to 
the  objects  of  experience.  Experience  extends  itfelf  gra¬ 
dually;  and,  though  it  is  felf-evident  that  we'muft  here 
alfo  by  negative  judgments  poftpone  our  decifion  on  the 
various  determinations  of  objects,  until  our  judgment  has 
been  matured  by  experience,  Kill  we  expeft  from  its  con- 
fvant  progrefs  the  extenilon  of  this  fort  of  knowledge, 
which  itfelf  furnifhes  an  immediate  touchftone  by  which 
at  lead  error  is  averted,  though  proper  inftrudtion  is  not 
immediately  obtained.  As  to  the  Mathematics,  their 
conceptions  can  be  reprefented  in  the  pure  intuition,  and 
error  therefore  cannot  remain  hidden  :  but,  as  to  thofe 
conceptions  whofe  objefls  can  neither  be  given  in  empi¬ 
rical  nor  in  pure  intuition,  error  with  regard  to  them  can¬ 
not  be  fo  eafily  deteiled;  a  fcientific  Difcipline  therefore 
is  here  indifpenfible,  prior  to  all  Doflrine.  This  we  have 
treated  of  in  Transcendental  Dialectics;  and  it 
concerned  the  matter  of  knowledge.  We  have  (fill  to  con- 
fider  the  knowledge  derived  from  pureReafon;  and  the 
difcipline  of  which  vve  (hall  now  treat  will  determine  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  this  field.  Mathematical 
knowledge  agrees  with  that  juft  mentioned,  that  neither 
of  them  is  empirical;  and  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
method,  by  which  the  former  fcience  has  been  brought  to 
a  confiderable  and  yet  more-and-more-to-be-extended 
compafs,  will  not  be  lefs  fortunate  in  the  other.  We 
fiiall  fliow,  that  the  mathematical  method  cannot  be  at  all 
followed  in  Philofophy,  and  confequently  not  in  that 
part  of  it  which  aims  at  a  knowledge  of  objects  that  lie 
beyond  all  experience. 

Seek  I.  The  Difcipline  of  Pure  Reafon  in  its  dogmatical 
Ufe. 

The  method  ufed  in  the  Mathematics  leads  to  apodi&i- 
cal  certainty.  We  eafily  comprehend  that  it  can  be  at¬ 
tained  only  fo  far  as  it  is  the  certainty  of  a  non-empirical 
knowledge.  Now  the  objedls  of  Philofophy,  as  to  their 
tranfeendent part,  are  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  they  cannot  be 
given  in  any  experience.  If  certainty  is  to  be  acquired 
with  regard  to  them,  it  can  be  no  other  than  apodidlical. 
From  this  fimilarity  of  both  lciences,  an  appearance 
arifes,  that  the  mathematical  method  in  philofophy,  where 
it  would  neceffariiy  be  called  Dogmatical,  would  lead  to 
the  fame  end,  that  is,  to  apodidlical  certainty. 

Mathematical  knowledge  is  a  rational  knowledge  by 
means  of  the  conftrudlion  of  conceptions.  To  conftrudt 
a  conception  means  to  reprefent  hpviori  the  intuition  cor- 
refponding  to  it.  The  Geometrician  conftrudls  his  own 
conceptions;  and  he  would  therefore  never  attain  a  new 
infight  if  he  did  not  proceed  further,  but  remained  by 
thefe  cpnpeptions.  Inftead  of  this,  he  creates  reprefenta- 
tions  that  contain  infinitely  more  than  thofe  conceptions. 
In  the  conftrudlion  of  a  conception  as  a  general  reprefen- 
tation,  the  Geometrician  goes  beyond  it,  and  proceeds  to 
the  reprefentation  of  what  is  individual.  The  queltion 
now  is,  with  what  ground  he  may  afterwards  recede,  and 
apply  that  to  the  conception,  confequently  to  the  whole 
fphere,  which  he  has  only  found  in  the  reprefentation  of 
the  individual.  It  is  felf-evident  that  this  proceeding 
cannot  fucceed  with  empirical  conceptions.  Thefe  arile 
from  empirical  intuitions;  and  thefe  reprefentations  of 
lingle  objedls  are  dated  as  undetermined  in  feveral  points. 
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The  feveral  determinations  in  the  reprefentation  of  the 
fingle,  reft  here  however  on  apprehenfion  ;  and  we  fhould 
therefore  unjuftifiably  apply  that  to  a  whole  fphere,  from 
which  we  had  abft  railed  in  the  conception.  The  in  tuition  of 
Space,  however,  and  of  every  feparate  part  of  it,  is  a  pure 
intuition.  Now,  though,  in  the  conftrudlion  of  a  geome¬ 
trical  conception,  I  fubftitute  for  the  conception  a  repre¬ 
fentation  which  contains  more  than  it,  Kill  I  maydifeover, 
becaufe  nothing  has  here  been  borrowed  from  apprehen¬ 
fion  in  a  fingle  objedl,  certain  determinations  which  are 
common  to  a  whole  fphere.  If  I  take  the  geometrical 
axiom,  that  two  ftraight  lines  cannot  enclofe  a  fpace,  I 
certainly  do  not  find  this  impoflibility  in  the  conception 
of  a  bilineal  figure.  It  is  nothing  but  the  impoffibility 
of  the  conftrudlion  of  this  conception.  Juft  as  little  are 
we  able  to  comprehend  with  apodidiical  certainty  any 
other  axiom,  fo  long  as  we  confine  ourfelves  to  the  mere 
conception.  That  two  ftraight  lines  interfedl  each  other 
only  in  one  point,  we  never  (hall  find  in  the  conception 
of  two  ftraight  lines.  But  whoever  reflects  upon  this  po- 
fition,  draws  in  his  imagination  two  interfedling  lines. 
Now  this  reprefentation,  as  intuition,  certainly  contains 
more  than  the  conception  :  but,  as  it  contains  nothing 
empirical,  we  may  explain  from  this,  that  all  the  other 
particular  determinations  of  thefe  lines,  as  for  inftance 
their  length  and  their  pofition,  may  be  fet  afide ;  and  that 
we  may  Kill  remark  the  univerfal  determination  wdiich 
belongs  to  every  pair  of  interfering  lines,  namely  this, 
that  they  interfedl  each  otheronly  \n  one  point.  Thisisthe 
cafe  w  ith  all  geometrical  propofitions.  It  would  be  a  ufelefs 
endeavour,  from  mere  conceptions  to  comprehend  the  pro- 
pofit ion,  that  the  three  angles  of  aredtilineal  triangle  are  to- 
getherequal  to  two  right.  The  geometrician  conftrudls  for 
himfelf  a  triangle  in  the  pure  intuition.  Now  he  does  not 
indeed  perceive  fo  immediately  the  truth  of  the  propofi- 
tion  as  that  of  the  axioms  ;  but  he  avails  himfelf  of  thefe 
univerfal  propofitions  already  comprehended,  and  alfo  of 
other  propofitions  grounded  on  them  ;  and,  by  applying 
them  to  any  cafe  in  the  intuition,  he  difeovers,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  through  the  point  of  every  triangle  a  ftraight 
line  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  bale,  (a  propofition  of 
which  he  has  likewife  affured  himfelf  by  means  of  a. pure 
intuition ;)  and  gives  univerfality  to  his  dernonftration  by 
means  of  this  reprefentation. 

This  is  alfo  the  method  throughout  the  mathematics. 
In  Arithmetic  and  Analyfis  there  is  not  indeed  found  this 
geometrical  and  ojlenfive  method,  namely,  the  conftrudlion 
of  the  cbjedl  itfelf;  that  is,' of  the  fize  together  with  its 
figure  (of  a  quantum);  but  ftill  the  conftrudlion  of  the 
mere  fize  ( quantitas );  that  is,  the  conftrudlion  of  the  mere 
fynthefis  ot  the  various  homogeneous  parts,  by  means  of 
certain  figns ;  confequently  the  fymbolical  conftrudlion. 
We  fhould  take  a  very  incorredt  view  of  the  laft-named 
fcience,  if  we  fhould  take  it  for  an  analytical Jcience  in  the 
fame  fenfe  in  which  pure  univerfal  Logic  is  taken.  It  is 
merely  the  Method  that  has  given  it  the  name  of  Analj>fis 
That  which  is  to  befought,  it  treats  of  as  fomething  given, 
and  goes  back  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be 
given  ;  which  procedure  is  called  the  analytical  method.  It 
is  neverthelefs  a J'yntlietical fcience ;  but  its  method  is  op¬ 
pofed  to  the  fynthetical  method,  in  whofe  courfe  that 
which  is  fought  for  is  not  already  taken  up,  but  left  as  it 
were  untouched  ;  and  vve  do  not  here  afeend,  as  in  the 
analytical,  from  the  conditioned  to  the  condition,  but 
converfely  defeend  from  the  condition  to  the  conditioned. 
Let  us  take  any  pofition  in  this  fcience;  for  inftance,  the 
binominal  pofition.  By  refledling  on  this  conception, 
The  fum  of  two  numbers  is  railed  to  any  power,  we  fliall 
never  find  the  rule  according  to  which  each  of  thefe 
powers  is  to  be  expreffed.  The  Mathematician  proceeds 
to  the  fymbolical  conftrudlion.  He  indicates  by  determi¬ 
nate  figns  the  two  numbers  as  well  as  the  index  of  the 
power.  Now  perhaps  vve  may  fancy  that,  becaule, 
inftead  of  determinate  numbers,  he  choofes  univerfal 
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figns,  by  which  ali  pofiible  numbers  may  be  underflood, 
lie  takes  his  proof  from  mere  conceptions.  Now,  if  we 
only  look  into  the  nature  of  the  proof,  we  perceive  that 
he  proceeds  with  thefe  figns  as  with  determinate  figns, 
that  is,  as  if  they  reprefented  fingle  quantities.  Yet  the 
charaCteriftic  of  an  algebraic  proof,  by  which  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  an  arithmetical  one,  and  even  from  that 
which  is  made  by  means  of  geometrical  conftruCtion, 
confifts  in  this,  that  it  feleCts  that  which,  in  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  fingle  quantity,  is  neverthelefs  univerfally 
valid,  by  its  univerfal  figns,  (which  however  are  treated 
as  determinate  figns;)  and  by  this  means  facilitates  our 
underftanding  it.  In  arithmetical  and  geometrical  con¬ 
ftruCtion,  the  univerfally-valid  and  the  particular  run  into 
one  another ;  and  the  view  of  the  univerfally-valid  is  here 
not  fo  well  prepared.  In  the  preceding  example  of  the 
propofition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right,  I  find,  by  drawing  a  triangle,  that  the 
univerfally-valid  and  the  particular  is  intermixed,  and  it 
is  here  left  to  our  penetration  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
two;  and  in  the  fame  manner  the  length  of  the  fides,  and 
their  pofition,  as  the  particular  and  contiguous;  but  to 
cor.fider,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  univerfally-valid,  both 
drawing  a  line  parallel  to  its  bafe  through  its  point,  and 
the  equality  of  the  alternate  angles  which  arifes  thereby. 
It  is  cuftomary  to  extol  ancient  geometricians  for  their 
penetration,  and  to  prefer  their  method  to  the  algebraic, 
by  which  indeed  we  arrive  in  a  (liorter  way  at  certain 
refults,  but  at  the  fame  time  lofe  many  opportunities  of 
cxercifing  our  judgment.  I  admit  this;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  method  of  the  ancients  is  preferable  to  the 
algebraic,  on  account  of  its  being  fynthetical,  fince 
algebra  is  alfo  fynthetical;  but  becaufe  it  does  not  fliow 
the  univerfal  validity  by  univerfal  figns  as  algebra  does, 
and  becaufe  it  gives  more  fcope  to  our  penetration. 

On  the  other  hand,  philofophical  knowledge  is  know¬ 
ledge  of  reafon  by  conceptions.  When  we  fpeak  of  ex¬ 
tending  our  knowledge,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  in  no  other 
way  pofiible,  but  by  a  tranfition  from  the  conception  to  the 
intuition.  Now,  if  it  is  a  pure  (formal )  intuition,  we  may 
ifeover  in  it  certain  univerfally-valid  determinations, 
and.  thus  extend  the  conception  itfelf  which  did  not 
contain  them  ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  mathematical 
knowledge  arifes.  But,  if  the  intuition  is  empirical, 
we  extend  by  means  of  it  our  knowledge,  but  not  the 
conception,  becaufe  we  cannot  transfer  the  determinations 
of  the  empirical  individual  to  the  whole  fpecies.  This  is 
empirical  knowledge,  which  is  never  univerfally-valid. 
Now  w'e  may  further  think  univerfally-valid  knowledge 
as  pofiible,  which  does  not  reft  on  the  reprefentation  of 
the  pure  intuition  that  correfponds  with  the  conception. 
This,  however,  will  not  extend  the  conceptions,  but  only 
illuftrate  them;  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  termed  philo- 
fcphical.  It  does  not  go  beyond  the  conception,  and 
over  to  the  intuition;  but  remains  with  the  conceptions, 
and  only  develops  them;  it  reprefents  the  particular  in 
the  univerfal,  whereas  the  mathematics  reprefent  the  uni¬ 
verfal  in  the  particular.  Now  in  philofophical  knowledge 
there  is  indeed  alfo  a  fvnthefis,  but  it  is  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  which  is  found  in  mathematical  propofi- 
tions.  In  order  to  know  the  latter,  we  do  not  remain 
with  the  conception,  but  proceed  to  the  intuition.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  philofophical  knowledge  I  do  not  for- 
fake  the  conceptions  which  I  form  cl  priori.  In  Analytics, 
it  has  been  fhown  how  this  fynthefis  is  circumitanced. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  the  &  priori  determined  condition 
of  the  Jynthetically -objective  unity  of  the  empirical  intuition. 
The  pofition,  “  Whatever  happens  has  a  caufe,”  is  fynthe¬ 
tical.  Now  to  thefe  conceptions  we  can  give  no  intuitions. 
The  empirical  intuition  however  would  only  furnifli 
empirical  knowledge  ;  and  in  this  way  could  never  lead 
to  the  univerfal  validity  expreffed  by  the  propofition;  not 
to  mention  that  we  never  fhould  even  come  at  the  ob¬ 
jective  validity  of  the  conception  of  a  Caufe.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  perceive  that,  by  means  of  this  rule,  certain 


things  given  in  the  intuition  are  reprefented  as  necefiariiy 
belonging  to  one  another,  namely,  an  objeCt  and  an 
event.  This  fynthefis  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  rule, 
according  to  wdiich  the  fynthetical  unity  in  experience 
firft  of  all  becomes  poffible.  The  knowledge  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  is  juft  as  well  pofiible  from  conceptions  only,  which 
muff  be  called  difeurfive,  as  it  is  that  knowledge  which 
confifts  in  the  mere  development  of  conceptions. 

There  are  therefore  two  different  kinds  of  rational 
knowledge.  The  mathematical  is  intuitive;  it  proceeds 
from  the  univerfal  to  the  particular,  and,  properly  fpeak¬ 
ing,  to  the  individual  or  lingular;  that  is,  it  arifes  from 
the  conftruCtion  of  conceptions.  It  is  however  able  to 
think  what  is  met  with  in  the  particular,  as  univerfally- 
valid,  and  in  this  manner  to  extend  the  conception  fyn- 
thetically.  The  philofophical,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dif¬ 
eurfive  ;  it  remains  with  the  univerfal,  and  is  of  two  kinds: 
it  either  develops  the  univerfal,  by  extracting  the  parti¬ 
cular  that  is  thought  in  it;  or  it  connefts  conceptions 
together,  which  fynthefis  is  always  tranfcendental,  and 
can  only  be  thought  as  a  condition  of  experience. 

We  will  now  fhow  what  follows  from  this;  namely, 
that  the  Definitions,  Axioms,  and  Demonftrations,  upon 
which  the  evidence  of  the  mathematics  refts,  cannot  be 
made  nor  annihilated  in  philofophy  ;  the  mathematician 
gives  them. 

Pure  Mathematics  does  not  concern  itfelf  with  given  ob¬ 
jects.  The  objective  reality  of  its  conceptions  lies  entirely 
out  of  its  fphere,  and  can  only  be  comprehended  after  a 
tranfcendental  reflection.  That  the  fynthefis  of  the  homo¬ 
geneous  variety  in  apprehenfion  is  precifely  that  by  which 
a  determined  fpace  is  produced  in  the  pure  intuition,  is 
the  ground  of  the  application  of  the  Category  of  Quantity 
to  the  external  phenomena.  It  is  this  fynthefis  which 
produces  the  reprefentation  of  a  necefiary  connexion  of 
parts  ;  Quantity,  that  is,  the  reprefentation  of  an  object 
in  experience.  Pure  mathematics  fets  the  objective 
validity  of  its  conceptions  entirely  alide.  Inftead  of 
enquiring  after  this,  it  forms  to  itfelf  conceptions  of 
objeCts,  which  are  merely  formal  and  imaginary,  which 
fo  far  are  already  objeCts,  if  they  can  but  be  exhibited  in 
pure  intuition.  But  hence  it  follows,  that,  previoufly  to 
confidering  them,  the  definition  of  the  conceptions,  by 
wdiich  they  are  thought,  muft  precede.  This  definition 
rntift  give  the  marks  that  we  mean  to  unite  in  one  con¬ 
ception  completely  and  precifely.  Previous  to  this  defi¬ 
nition  we  can  think  nothing,  becaufe  there  is  no  objeCt 
given,  but  it  arifes  firft  of  all  in  the  definition  ;  and  the 
conception,  confidered  in  itfelf,  has  no  objective  validity. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  con¬ 
ceptions  of  objeCts  which  are  given,  it  will  be  evident  that 
they  cannot  be  defined,  but  only  explained.  For,  as  in 
this  cafe  the  objeCt  determines  the  conception,  it  may 
happen  that  the  conceptions  contain  fometimes  more  and 
fometimes  fewer  marks,  according  as  obfervation  and 
experiment  have  extended  our  knowledge  of  objeCts, 
Thus  w'e  may  have  introduced  into  our  conception  of 
gold,  the  mark  that  it  does  not  ruft;  and  others  may 
know  nothing  of  this  quality.  Nor  would  definitions  of 
thefe  empirical  conceptions  be  of  any  ufe,  becaufe  in 
experience  it  does  not  patter  what  is  thought  in  the  con¬ 
ception,  but  what  properties  the  objeCts  have;  for  which 
purpofe,  however,  obfervation  is  necefiary  to  render  the 
conceptions  gradually  more  complete  and  more  adapted 
to  the  objeCts.  Nor  can  conceptions,  fuch  as  Subftance, 
Caufe,  Right,  Equity,  See.  be  defined  &  priori,  in  the 
proper  fenfe  of  the  word  definition.  For  though,  in  this 
cafe,  the  objeCt  does  not  determine  the  conception,  but 
the  conception  the  objeCt,  and  indeed  either  tranfeenden- 
tally  or  practically,  ftill  I  can  only  become  certain  in  the 
application  of  the  conception,  confequently  only  by  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  marks  which  it  contains,  by  which  however 
I  never  can  arrive  at  the  apodiCtical  certainty  of  their 
complete  number.  If  we  mean  to  avail  ourfelves  of  the 
exprefiion  definition  for  the  explanation  both  of  empirical 
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and  a  priori  given  conceptions,  the  definition  of  an  empi¬ 
rical  conception  is  properly  an  explication  by  which  we 
indicate  what  marks  we  have  received  from  certain  objeCts 
of  experience;  yet  we  do  not  deprive  ourfelves  of  the 
liberty  occafionally  to  receive  more,  and  to  difcard  others. 
The  definition  of  an  d  priori  given  conception  might  cor- 
reCtly  be  termed  its  ex pojition;  by  which  we  mean  that 
its  marks  are  completely  yet  obfcurely  thought  by  the 
Underftanding,  and  that  we  are  only  confcious  of  fome 
of  them  ;  they  are  consequently  only  arbitrarily-thought 
conceptions  which  are  capable  of  a  proper  definition,  and 
which  indeed  is  all  that  is  required.  The  enquiry  after 
the  objeClive  validity  of  fuel',  a  conception  is  foreign  to 
the  definition,  as  I  do  not  think  by  it  a  real  but  only  an 
imaginary  objedf.  The  mathematical  conceptions  have 
objedlive  validity  as  Soon  as  they  can  be  exhibited  in  the 
pure  intuition.  But,  as  to  the  conceptions  which  are 
compofed  from  empirical  data,  their  definitions  mult  be 
termed  Affumptions,  in  fo  far  as  we  are  not  yet  certain 
that  objedts  really  correfpond  with  them.  With  refpedt 
to  definitions  in  philofophy,  it  follows,  that  we  mull  not 
imitate  the  mathematician,  who  always  makes  his  defini¬ 
tion  precede  ;  for  in  Philofophy  we  have  to  do  with  given 
conceptions,  whofe  definitions  only  arife  after  they  have 
been  Sufficiently  contemplated.  In  the  Mathematics,  on 
the  contrary,  eve  mull  always  begin  with  the  definition, 
becaufe  from  it  the  conception  itfelf  arifes.  Nor  can 
mathematical  definitions  ever  err  ;  their  faults  can  only 
concern  precifion,  as  they  may  repeat  the  fame  marks,  or 
give  too  many,  and  fuch  as  may  be  known  as  confequences 
&  priori.  Analytical  definitions,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
err  in  various  ways;  when  they  either  fail  in  complete¬ 
ness,  or,  what  is  worfe,  when  they  furnifh  marks  w'hich  do 
not  lie  in  the  conception. 

Axioms  are  Synthetical  pofitions  h  priori,  in  fo  far  as 
they  are  immediately  certain.  When  we  go  out  of  a  con¬ 
ception,  in  order  to  unite  it  with  another  Synthetically,  a 
third  conception  mull  be  found,  which  produces  this 
fynthefis.  In  the  mathematics,  it  is  the  intuition  in 
which  certain  determinations  can  be  known  as  univer- 
fally-valid,  becaufe  it  is  a  pure  intuition.  The  certainty 
of  thefe  pofitions  is  therefore  always  intuitive.  Now 
there  arealfo  indeed  Synthetical  pofitions  &  priori  in  Phi¬ 
lofophy  ;  but  thefe  cannot  be  called  Axioms,  becaufe  they 
never  can  beconfidered  as  immediately  certain,  and  becaufe 
we  mull  not  merely  refer  to  knowledge  obtained  by  fyn- 
thelis,  fince  the  fynthefis  in  this  knowledge  is  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  its  validity.  Thepofition,  Whatever  happens  has  a 
caij'e,  cannot  be  termed  an  axiom,  becaufe,  in  order  to 
comprehend  this,  I  do  not  view  the  conception  Caufe  as  it 
were  in  pure  intuition,  and  go  back  from  this  to  the  con¬ 
ception  as  to  an  unaltered  lphere.  The  producing  this 
lyiuhefis  is  a  determination  of  time  a  priori,  according  to 
which  I  perceive  that  the  experience  of  an  event  is  polfible 
only  fo  far  as  I  reprefent  an  empirical  variety  in  relation 
to  time  as  necefiarily  connected.  It  is  now  obvious  that 
the  above  pofition  is  only  fo  far  a  Tranfcendental  Princi¬ 
ple,  that  is,  a  pofiticn  applicable  to  objedts  of  experience 
alone,  as  it  renders  experience  itfelf  polfible;  and  that, 
with  regard  to  the  things  in  themfel  ves,  it  has  no  objec¬ 
tive  validity.  Without  this  tranfcendental  deduction,  we 
fliould  be  in  danger  improperly  to  extend  its  meaning  too 
tar,  and  to  reft  upon  it,  for  inftance,  in  order  to  prove  the 
reality  of  Tranfcendental  Liberty.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
all  the  fynthetical  pofitions  H  priori,  in  fo  far  as  our  know¬ 
ledge  ol  them  does  not  reft  upon  Intuition.  They  all  of 
them  require  a  deduction,  and  on  that  account  cannot  be 
confidered  Axioms. 

Demonstrations  are  apodi&ical  proofs  in  fo  far  as 
they  are  intuitive.  Proofs  by  means  of  empirical  intuitions 
are  not  demonlirations,  becaufe  they  do  not  lead  to  apo- 
didlical  certainty  ;  for  I  may  indeed  include  in  the  con-r 
tjeption,  according  to  analogy,  that  which  I  have  found 
in  the  empirical  intuition  ;  but  I  never  can  be  apod  iff  ically 
certain  that  it  applies  alfo  to  all  objeCts  to  whole  fp here 


the  particular  cafe  in  the  intuition  belongs.  Nor  are 
philofophical  proofs  demonlirations  :  for,  though  they 
mull  lead  to  apodiClical  certainty,  Hill  the  exhibition- by 
intuition,  as  well  as  the  tranfition  from  the  univerfal  tq 
the  particular,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge.  It  always  remains  with  the  univerfal,  and 
can  never  be  carried  on  otherwife  than  by  conceptions. 
Mathematical  proofs  are  quite  different  from  philofophi¬ 
cal  ones.  They  proceed  from  the  conception  to  the 
intuition,  and  conllruCl  their  conceptions.  As  they 
ground  themfel  ves  on  other  pofitions,  which  have  already 
been  eltablilhed  in  this  manner,  and  on  the  exhibition  of 
the  particular  in  the  pure  intuition,  they  difcover  deter¬ 
minations  which  are  valid  for  a  whole  fphere  ;  they  go 
back  from  this  exhibition  of  the  particular  to  the  concep¬ 
tion,  and  are  in  this  manner  able  to  add  to  it  new  deter¬ 
minations  &  priori. 

All  direCt  fynthetic  apodi&ical  pofitions,  are  divifible 
into  Dogmas  or  Mathemas,  whether  they  are  demon- 
ltrable  or  immediately  certain.  Dire&ly  fynthetical 
pofitions  are  thofe  which  are  valid  in  the  whole  meaning 
of  their  conceptions  ;  but,  if  they  are  only  knowabie 
from  conceptions,  then  they  are  Dogmas;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  arife  folely  from  the  conllru&ion  of  con¬ 
ceptions,  then  they  are  Mathemas.  Analytical  pofitions 
cannot  be  called  Dogmas,  becaufe  they  do  not  extend  the 
conception,  but  only  explain  it.  No  one  calls  mathema¬ 
tical  pofitions  Dogmas:  it  appears  therefore  that  the 
common  ufe  of  language  confirms  our  definition.  Now 
pure  Reafon,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  fpeculative,  contains  no 
direfl  fynthetical  pofition  from  conceptions:  for,  as  to 
Ideas,  there  can  be  no  fynthetical  judgments  that  are 
objectively  valid.  It  has  the  appearance,  however,  as  if 
thofe  pofitions  which  have  been  adduced  under  the  title 
of  principles  of  pure  Underftanding,  and  whofe  contents 
confift  entirely  of  pure  conceptions  of  Underftanding,  are 
dire&ly  fynthetical.  It  has  been  Ihown  that  they  have  no 
objedlive  validity,  in  fo  far  as  the  Categories  are  taken  in 
their  original  fignification,  but  that  this  can  only  then 
belong  to  them  when  thefe  conceptions  are  determina¬ 
tions  of  Time  h  priori ;  as  then  fuch  a  fynthetical  pofition 
is  objectively  valid,  in  fo  far  as  it'  reprefents  the  va¬ 
riety  or  matter  of  the  empirical  intuition  with  regard  to 
Time  as  necefiarily  connected  by  the  Category,  and  con- 
fequently  contains  a  rule  for  the  application  of  the  Cate¬ 
gories  to  empirical  objefls.  But,  though  it  is  a  fynthe- 
tical  and  apodiClicaliy-certain  pofition,  it  is  not  a  direCl 
fynthetical  pofition,  and  therefore  no  Dogma,  becaufe  it 
is  not  valid  in  the  original  meaning  of  its  conception. 
Thefe  pofitions  are  called  Principles,  and  not  Theorems  ; 
not  becaufe  they  cannot  be  proved,  but  becaufe  they  firit 
of  all  render  the  ground  of  demonftration  itfelf,  that  is 
experience,  polfible.  The  Dogmatical  method,  which 
would  confift  in  conltruCting  conceptions,  and  which 
declares  this  fynthefis  without  deriving  it  from  tranfcen¬ 
dental  grounds,  as  objectively  valid,  cannot  be  admitted 
in  philofophy. 

SeCl.  II.  Difcipline  of  Pure  Reafon  with  refpect  to  its  Pole - 
mical  Uj'e. 

By  the  polemical  ufe  of  Reafon  we  mean  the  protection 
of  its  pofitions  againll  dogmatical  attacks.  When  certain 
pofitions  and  their  oppofites  are  apodi&ically  proved,  this 
is  an  antithetic  of  Pure  Reafon.  But  fuch  pomions,  in 
reality,  cannot  occur,  and  the  expofure  of  the  illufion  by 
which  Reafon  endeavours  to  maintain  two  oppoiite  afier- 
tions  mull  certainly  be  polfible.  Reafon  meets  with  a 
contradiction,  when  it  afeends  to  the  higheft  condition  of 
the  conditionally-thought  objective  unity  of  empirical 
intuition.  The  ground  of  this  is,  that  Reafon  in  this  cafe 
miitakes  the  unconditioned  for  an  objeCt  of  intuition, 
and  mull  therefore  necelfarily  be  in  contradiction  with 
itfelf,  whether  it  conliders  the  unconditioned  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  feries,  namely  as  the  lalt,  or  takes  the  feries  it¬ 
felf  for  abfolutely  unconditioned.  With  refpeCt  to  the 
3  „  plychological 
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pfychological  and  theological  idea,  the  Critic  has  indeed 
proved,  that  the  aflertions  of  their  objedtive  validity  are 
jj/nthctical  pofitions,  wh'ofe  certainty  can  in  no  way  be 
proved;  but  trill  it  did  not  meet  with  any  antithetic  with 
regard  to  them.  The  ground  of  this  is  evident.  He  who 
maintains  that  the  Soul  is  a  Jimple  fnbjlunce,  is  certain  that 
the  objedl  itfelf  is  not1  give  it  to  him  ;  what  is  given  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  reference  of  reprefentations  to  his 
thinking  fubjedl ;  but  he  knows  that  every  given  fub- 
Aance  is  compofed.  He  is  therefore  compelled  to  admit 
that  this  Jimple  J'ubJlance,  the  foul,  is  not  given;  that  is, 
to  confider  it  as  a  noumenon.  This  is  the  cafe  with  regard 
to  the  objedl  of  the  theological  idea  :  for  this  objedt  is 
to  be  thought  as  a  Being  in  whom  all  reality  is  united. 
It  is  evident  that  fuch  an  objedl  cannot  be  confidered  as 
given.  As  to  the  pfychological  and  theological  idea, 
and  the  two  laft  cofmological  ideas,  they  have  this  pecu¬ 
liarity,  that  we  may  think  them  as  objedls  that  are  not 
given  in  the  intuition.  This  thought  is  indeed  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  reprefentation  of  an  objective  unity 
that  correfponds  with  the  idea.  An  antithetic  of  Reafon 
cannot  here  take  place,  becaufe  it  is  poflible  to  think  the 
unconditioned  as  a  noumenon,  and  not  as  a  phenomenon; 
ccmfequently  it  mull  not  be  reprefented  as  being  given. 
If  we  on  that  account  indeed  mull  renounce  the  dogma¬ 
tical  affertion  of  the  objedtive  reality  of  that  idea,  we  may 
defy  any  one,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prove  its  oppolite. 
There  being,  then,  this  equality  of  objedtive  grounds  for 
and  againlt  fuch  an  affertion,  it  depends  on  the  fubjedlive 
grounds  of  Reafon  itfelf  to  determine  and  decide  it. 
Here  it  appears,  that  even  pure  Reafon,  in  fo  far  as  it  is 
jpradlical,  evinces  an  interell  in  favour  of  the  pofitions, 
There  is  a  God  ;  Man  A  a  free  being  ;  The  foul  is  of  a  per¬ 
manent  nature ;  and  this  fubjedlive  maxim  is  fufficient  to 
determine  Reafon  with  regard  to  their  alfumption. 
Every  one  will  allow,  that  an  examination  of  the  grounds 
which  Reafon  brings  either  in  fupport  of  thefe  pofitions, 
or  in  oppofition  to  them,  mull  be  allowed  ;  and  it  would  be 
both  blameableand  irrational  ever  to  determine  for  which 
fide  Reafon  niufl  neceffarily  declare  itfelf.  That  a  fecond 
“  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,"  which  is  confident  with  itfelf, 
has  not  been  earlier  produced,  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  abfurdity  which  has  often  limited  the 
freedom  of  expreiling  our  thoughts.  For  academical  in- 
llrudlion  nothing  is  more  to  be  recommended  than  fuch  a 
“  Critic.”  The  method  which  is  fometimes  adopted  to 
protedf  young  minds  from  the  poifon  of  unbelief,  by  ei¬ 
ther  keeping  them  ignorant  of  its  grounds,  or  putting  them 
in  an  ignominious  light,  is  blameable  and  miffes  its  aim. 
For  the  refledting  youth,  as  foon  as  he  believes  himfelf 
emancipated  from  the  guardianfhip  which  checked  his 
freedom  of  thought,  will  let  himfelf  the  more  violently 
in  oppofition  to  all  dogmatical  aflertions  the  more  he  per¬ 
ceives  an  impurity  of  intention  in  thole  who  endeavour 
lo  i n ft i  1  them  into  him.  In  a  fcientific  and  chiefly  in  a 
Speculative  view,  nothing  is  fo  much  to  be  recommended 
as  fincerity  to  one’s-lelf.  There  are  fo  many  fubjedlive 
grounds  little  agreeing  with  the  end  of  Reafon,  which 
induce  the  mind  to  conceal  from  itfelf  its  want  of  infight, 
that  we  cannot  be  too  miflruflful  with  regard  toourfelves, 
or  fufficiently  circumfpedl  .with  regard  to  the  fubjedlive 
grounds  that  may  determine  our  judgment  at  every  pre¬ 
tended  advance  in  new  infight. 

Befides  the  critical  ufe  of  pure  Reafon  which  we  have 
adopted,  and  the  dogmatical  which  we  have  rejedled, 
there  is  another,  the  Jceptical,  which  is  as  little  admiflible 
as  the  former.  We  are  certainly  not  jullified  in  ufing  it 
to  arm  Reafon  on  both  fides,  for  the  purpofe  of  fneering 
at  its  inconliftency.  Scepticifm  may  be  confidered,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  lefs  unfavourable  light.  If  it  be  granted  that 
nothing  fo  much  impedes  the  true  felf-fatisfadtion  of  Rea- 
fon  as  dogmatifm,  what  appears  more  likely  to  promote 
it,  in  the  firlt  inltance,  than  that  oppofition  which  mull 
awaken  it  from  its  dogmatical  flurnbers;  the  complete 
ilatisfadtion  of  Reafon,  however,  can  never  be  attained  by 


fcepticifm.  It  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  preparative  to 
the  “  Critic  of  Reafon;”  and  it  is  this  alone  that  can 
give  Reafon  ultimate  fatisfadlion.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Sceptic  very  often  millakes  his  proper  occupation,  and 
gives  himfelf  a  phiiofophical  air,  by  explaining  all  the 
refledlions  of  Speculative  Reafon  as  idle  efforts.  It  is 
therefore  neceffary  to  expofe  this  mode  of  thinking. 

Sedl.  III.  Of  the  impofibility  of  a  Sceptical  Satisfaction  of  a 
contradictory  Pure  Reafon. 

The  fceptical  ufe  of  pure  Reafon  afferts  that  all  know¬ 
ledge  by  means  of  pure  Reafon  is  impoflTible.  Now  this 
is  exadlly  the  refult  of  the  “  Critic”  itfelf.  What  is  it, 
then,  that  difti nguiflies  this  “Critic  of  Pure  Reafon” 
from  Scepticifm  ? 

The  aggregate  of  all  the  objedls  of  poflible  knowledge 
may  be  compared  to  our  fenfible  horizon,  which  appears 
to  the  eye  a  plain  furface  extending  itfelf  indefinitely,  and 
which  dill  has  limits.  The  fceptic  may  be  compared  with 
him  who  is  fatisfied  with  this  view  of  the  fubjefl,  and 
therefore  is  in  no  date  to  determine  how  far  objedls  may 
be  feen  in  this  plain.  Nay,  he  goes  further  than  this; 
for  he  abfolutely  maintains  that  certain  knowledge  is  not 
podible,  without  however  having  precifely  determined  the 
nature  and  extent  of  all  poflible  knowledge.  This  proce¬ 
dure  may  however  ferve  to  detedl  our  ignorance,  and 
fliow  the  prefent  date  of  Reafon  ;  which  as  it  is  notable, 
properly  fpeaking,  to  develope  its  bounds,  the  diligent 
fearch  after  this  knowledge  cannot  be  confidered  asfuper- 
fluous.  The  “  Critic”  has  done  that  for  Knowledge 
which  the  Mathematician  has  done  for  Geography.  He 
determines  the  diameter  of  the  circumference  from  the 
arch  which  he  meafures  on  the  furface  of  the  Eirth,  and 
is  thence  enabled  to  determine  a  priori  the  quantity  of 
furface,  and  thus  the  limits  of  geography.  The  “  Cri¬ 
tic”  has  explained  the  nature  of  Synthetical  Judgments  <i 
priori ,  and  has  drown  that  their  objective  validity  refls 
upon  this,  that  they  contain  the  application  of  tire  Ca¬ 
tegories  to  empirical  intuition,  and  in  this  manner  repre- 
fent  objedls.  Thus  it  fucceeded  in  circumfcribing  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  objedtive  poflibility  of  all  our  reprefentations, 
fothat  we  can  now  exadlly  determine  wdratobjedls  are  for 
ever  excluded  from  our  plain  of  knowledge,  and  what  ob¬ 
jedls  are  to  be  found  therein.  This  plain  is  not  an  inde¬ 
finitely  extending  furface,  of 'which  it  may  be  faid,  that, 
generally  fpeaking,  it  is  limited,  but  yet  the  limits  can 
never  be  afeertained  ;  but  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
fphere,  wlrofe  diameter  is  found  by  the  curvature  of  an 
arch.  The  dedudtionof  the  Categories,  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  pure  Underllanding,  have  determined  this  diame¬ 
ter,  and  thus  the  extent  of  furface  upon  which  objedls  of 
poflible  knowledge  are  given  to  us ;  namely,  the  field  of 
experience.  Whatever  lies  beyond  this  plain  is  not  given 
to  us,  and  even  the  problematical  thought  of  this  objec¬ 
tive  unity  can  only  ferve  for  the  better  and  more  compre- 
henfive  knowledge  of  the  objedls  of  experience. 

TheSceptic  attacks  the  opinions  of  the  DogmatiA,  and 
fubmits  them  to  examination  ;  and,  as  he  does  not  find 
them  completely  firm,  he  even  expofes  them  to  cenfure. 
This  procedure  necefiarily  led  to  doubts  which  had  been 
overlooked.  It  is  certain  that  this  Aep  muA  advance  the 
caufe  of  Reafon :  its  whole  ufe,  however,  is  to  difeover 
to  us  our  pretended  knowledge.  This  is  the  fecond  Aep 
of  Speculative  Reafon,  which  iucceeds  to  the  dogmatical, 
and  may  be  termed  the  Cenfure  of  Reafon.  The  third 
Aep,  which  muA  neceffarily  follow,  is  that  of  the  Cri¬ 
tic  of  Reason.  Scepticifm  occupies  itfelf  with  the 
fa 61,  that  fome  knowledge  is  not  quite  fo  certain  as  vye 
imagine.  This  ignorance,  thus  manifefled,  muA  necefia- 
rily  raife  our  curiofity  to  fearch  after  new  means  of  ex¬ 
tending  our  infight.  Until  Reafon  adopts  the  critical  way, 
everything  mult  naturally  remain  as  it  w'as.  It  is  by  this 
critical  way  that  Reafon  quits  empirical  knowledge;  that 
is  to  fay,  ignorance  ;  and,  by  inveAigating  the  pofitions  of 
knowledge,  arrives  at  a  knowledge  a  priori  of  the  limits  of 
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what  can  be  known.  It  is  then  able  to  determine  a  priori 
what  objects  lie  within  the  fphere  of  knowledge,  and  what 
are  excluded  from  it.  From  a  want  of  this  limitation  it 
follows,  that  the  Sceptic,  who  does  not  allow  the  tranfcen- 
dent  ufe  of  the  principles  of  Underltanding,  but  who  in¬ 
deed  does  not  remark  the  difference  between  their  tranf- 
ceiiclmt  and  then  immanent  ufe,  at  laft  begins  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  latter.  This  happened,  among  others,  to 
the  celebrated  David  Hume.  That  great  man  was  pro¬ 
bably  aware  that  in  many  judgments  we  go  out  of  the 
conception  of  the  fubjeft,  and  conned  with  it  determina¬ 
tions  which  cannot  at  all  be  found  in  it,  though  he  never 
perceived  clearly  the  difference  between  fynthetical  and 
analytical  judgments.  Thus  much  at  lead  is  certain,  that 
he  felt  very  forcibly  the  difficulty  which  the  underftand- 
ing  meets  with  whenever  it  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
objective  validity  of  fynthetical  judgments  a  priori.  He 
fhowed  this  with  regard  to  the  polition  of  Cciufality, 
taking  from  this  principle  of  pure  thiderjianding  its  ftrift 
univerfality,  and  maintaining  that  it  was  merely  fubjedive, 
r.otw  ithffanding  its  application  to  experience.  He  affirms, 
that  in  the  common  mode  of  judging  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
tect  the  mere  fubjedive  nature  of  the  polition  of  Caufaiity, 
and  that  our  notion  of  its  objective  validity  is  only  a  pre¬ 
judice.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that,  as  to  the  determined 
Effects  of  Caufes,  or  converfeiy,  the  Caufes  whole  Effects 
are  given,  we  can  only  obtain  them  from  experience.  As 
the  penetrating  Hume  remarked  this,  it  appears  that  he 
confounded  the  principle  of  Caufaiity  itfelf  with  this  de¬ 
termination  ;  and,  becaufe  we  never  can  determine  il  priori 
the  Effects  of  Caufes,  he  fancied  that  the  polition  itfelf, 
Whatever  happens  has  a  Caufe,  was  of  empirical  origin,  and 
by  no  means  univerfally  true.  He  therefore  concluded 
falfely  from  the  contingency  of  our  determination  accoi-- 
ding  to  the  law,  that  the  Law  itfelf  was  contingent,  and 
confulered  its  application  toobjefts  given  to  us  in  expe¬ 
rience  juft  as  unwarrantable  as  its  application  to  objefts 
which  never  can  be  given  to  us.  As  he  merely  confidered 
thefynthefis  of  conceptions,  and  did  not  fall  upon  that 
peculiar  principle,  namely,  the  poffibility  of  experiencing 
an  event,  he  maintained  the  pofition  to  be  untenable. 
It  was  indeed  folely  this  pofition  of  Caufaiity  which  heat- 
tacked,  notwitiiftanding  he  muft  have  met  with  the  fame 
difficulty  in  comprehending  a  fynthefs  h  priori  with  regard 
to  all  the  other  principles  of  pure  Underltanding.  He 
would  probably  have  arrived  at  the  true  folution  of  thefe 
principles,  and  at  the  fame  time  at  the  difference  of  their 
tranfcendent  and  immanent  ufe,  if  he  had  only  fallen  upon 
the  principle  according  to  which  their  entire  number 
could  have  been  afcertained. 

Scepticifm  is  therefore,  properly,  a  preparatory  to  a 
found  Critic  of  Underltanding  and  Reafon,  but  it  never 
can  become  a  fyftem  that  can  fatisfy  Reafon.  When  it 
has  fucceeded  in  making  the  Dogmatilt  doubt  his  affer- 
tions,  it  has  fulfilled  its  office.  Even  in  this  however  the 
Sceptic  would  fail,  and  become  himfelf  a  Dogmatilt,  if, 
without  a  complete  Critic  of  Reafon,  he  Ihould  maintain 
that  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  ever  to  attain  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  the  dogmatilt  fancies  he  already  poffeffes. 

Seft.  IV.  Of  the  Dfcipline  of  Pure  Reafon  with  refped  to 
Hypotliefes. 

When  a  thing  is  given  in  experience,  and  its  exiltence 
is  confidered  as  conditioned,  though  its  condition  is  un¬ 
known,  we  are  permitted  to  ajfume  fomething,  which  may 
be  confidered  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  experience  as 
a  poffible  condition  of  the  given  phenomenon.  Among 
the  various  grounds  of  explanation,  that  has  the  greatelt 
claim  to  objective  validity  from  which  the  given  can  be 
completely  derived,  without  requiring  any  other  collate¬ 
ral  conditions  to  explain  that  in  the  phenomenon  which 
does  not  flow  from  the  affumed  ground  ;  otherwife  the 
agreement  of  fevera!  conditions  would  only  be  accidental, 
and  would  ltand  in  need  of  a  further  ground  of  explana¬ 
tion.  The  affumption  of  a  ground  of  explanation,  which 
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can  be  thought  as  the  condition  ofa  given  thing  in  expe¬ 
rience,  is  an  Hypothefis. 

From  all  that  is  faid  in  the  “  Critic”  it  muft  be  felf- 
evident,  that  in  the  fpeculative  ufe  of  Reafon,  where  no 
knowledge  is  poffible,  no  hypothefis  can  be  admitted.  If 
a  thing  is  given  in  experience  as  conditioned,  we  know 
that  its  conditions  are  likewife  given,  though  they  may 
not  as  yet  be  known.  If  we  therefore  make  an  hypothe¬ 
fis,  it  is  neceffary  that  what  we  affume  as  a  condition 
fltould  be  conformable  to  the  laws  of  intuition  and  think¬ 
ing.  To  affume  as  a  condition  for  a  given  thing  an  Un- 
derftanding  which  intuits  of  itfelf ;  or  a  power  of  at¬ 
traction  without  contaft ;  ora  particularkind  of  fubftance 
prefen  t  in  fpace  without  impenetrability;  ora  relation 
of fubftances  different  from  that  in  experience;  ora  pre¬ 
fence  which  is  not  in  Space,  and  a  duration  which  is  not 
in  Time; — all  this  cannot  be  admitted;  firft,  becaufe  I 
am  certain  h  priori,  from  the  pure  laws  of  the  empirical 
ufe  of  Underltanding,  that  the  unknown  condition  of  the 
given  conditioned  thing  muft  be  an  object  of  experience  ; 
fecondly,  becaufe,  in  quitting  the  laws  of  experience,  I 
fhould  mifs  my  aim.  1  feek  that  which  is  comprehenfible 
with  refpecl  to  a  given  thing;  and  for  this  purpofe  I  fly 
to  fomething  that  is  quite  unintelligible.  While  I  ana 
fatisfying  the  interefts  of  Reafon  by  affuming  fomething 
abfolutely  unconditioned,  I  am  doing  all  poffible  injury 
to  the  ufe  of  Underftanding.  To  employ  the  Ideas  as 
regulative  principles,  is  an  allowed  ufe  of  them,  for  it 
tends  to  promote  the  unity  of  Underftanding.  In  this 
view  it  is  allowable  to  confider  the  Soul  'as  a  fitnpie  fub¬ 
ftance,  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  all  the  mental  powers, 
by  this  idea,  to  a  fingle  fundamental  power,  and  by  this 
means  to  have  fome  guide.  But  to  affume  that  the  Soul 
is  in  fa  ft  a  fimple  fubftance  would  be  quite  an  arbitrary 
affair  ;  for  that  which  is  thought  by  fubftance  muft  always 
be  given  in  external  intuition,  and  confequently  be  corn- 
poled. 

Such  tranfcendental  hypotliefes  have  not  the  quality 
which  is  effential  to  hypotliefes,  if  they  are  to  be  admiffible, 
that  is,  their  fufficiency  to  enable  us  completely  to  derive 
from  them  the  given.  If  we  affume  an  unlimited  and 
perfect  Caufe,  in  order  to  explain  the  wifdom,  order,  and 
extent,  of  the  world,  it  appears  that  the  evils  in  the  world 
militate  againft  this  prefuppofition,  and  we  require  a  new- 
ground  of  explanation  in  order  to  be  able  to  account  for 
their  exiltence.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  difpofition  of 
the  Mind,  dependent  as  it  conftantly  is  upon  the  Body, 
and  which  cannot  be  explained  from  the  felt-lubfiltence 
of  the  Soul,  requires  a  new  hypothefis. 

If  we  profefs  to  be  able  to  prove  all  thefe  affertions  of 
Reafon,  we  muff  however  remark,  that  the  proofs  muft  be 
apodiftical.  To  pretend  to  render  the  objective  validity  of 
Ideas  even  probable,  would  imply  a  total  ignorance  of 
their  peculiar  nature.  That  ground  of  explanation  alone 
can  be  probable, from  which  fomething  given  is  eafily  de¬ 
rived  as  a  confequence,  and  which  ground  muft  itfelf  be 
reprefented  as  given.  The  objefts  of  Ideas  cannot  be 
thought  as  given,  and  the  proof  of  their  reality  muft:  ne- 
ceffarily  be  a  priori. 

Though  hypotliefes  are  not  admiffible  in  the  field  of 
Pure  Speculative  Reafon,  if  we  mean  by  them  pofitions 
that  are  certain,  becaufe  a  given  thing  may  be  derived 
from  them  as  a  confequence;  yet  they  may  be  employed 
as  a  defence  againft  an  opponent  who  dil'putes  them  dog¬ 
matically.  This  indeed  is  not  making  a  dogmatical  but 
only  a  polemical  ufe  of  them.  If  pure  reafon,  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  ufe,  creates  an  intereft  in  the  objeftive  validity  of 
the  Ideas  of  the  exiltence  of  God,  the  freedom  of  the  Will, 
and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  is  allowed  to  aflame 
their  exiltence  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  namely  as 
pofulates,  though  not  in  a  fpeculative,  as  hypotliefes;  we 
then  depend  entirely  on  the  certainty  that  their  oppofite 
cannot  be  proved.  The  opponent  that  we  here  allude  to 
would  be  in  ourfelves;  for  Speculative  Reafon,  when  it  js 
aot,  by  means  of  a  “  Critic,,”  completely  in  harmony  with 
3  R  itfelf. 
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itfelf,  is  juft  as  liable  to  propofe  grounds  of  explanation 
for  what  is  given  in  experience,  which  are  oppofite  to  the 
objedive  validity  of  thofe  Ideas,  as  to  propofe  grounds  in 
favour  of  them.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  ft  priori ,  that  no 
conclufion  can  lead  us  from  that  which  is  given  in  expe¬ 
rience,  to  objects  which  never  can  be  given;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  condition  of  each  given  thing  muft 
always  be  met  with  in  experience,  and  the  grounds  for 
the  non  exiftence  of  the  objects  of  Ideas,  as  well  as  for 
their  reality,  mu  ft  be  of  quite  another  kind  from  all  thole 
which  are  produced  by  Speculative  Reafon.  In  this  ftate 
of  things,  when  the  mind  is  led  by  hypothefes  to  doubt 
the  objedive  reality  of  Ideas,  it  is  allowable  to  frame 
other  hypothefes  to  counterbalance  them,  which  is  by  no 
means  a  difficult  affair.  If,  for  inftance,  the  accidental 
production  of  men,  depending  on  governments,  on  ca¬ 
price,  frequently  even  on  vice,  makes  us  doubt  that  our 
deftination  of  man  reaches  beyond  this  life;  we  may 
oppofe  to  this  doubt  another  argument,  and  conlider  it 
poflible  that  the  proper  life  of  man  is  intellectual,  which 
did  not  commence  with  our  birth,  and  will  not  terminate 
with  our  death  ;  and  that  our  prelent  life  is  only  an 
exiftence  in  Intuition,  and  the  mere  type  of  a  pure  lpiritual 
life;  that  if  we  could  know  the  objeCts  as  they  are  in  them- 
J'elves,  without  being  encumbered  with  the  Intuition,  we 
Ihould  find  ourfelves  in  a  fpiritual  world,  in  which  our 
only  real  exiftence  has  neither  commenced  with  our  birth, 
nor  will  it  terminate  with  the  dilfolution  of  our  body. 
In  all  this  we  do  not  mean  to  favour  the  objective  fignifi- 
cation  adopted  in  thefe  modes  of  reprefentation,  but  only 
to  indicate  the  cafe  wherein  we  may  be  allowed  to  employ 
hypothefes  in  the  fpeculative  ufe  of  Reafon.  We  muft 
not  employ  them  in  a  dogmatical  way,  with  a  view  to 
extend  our  knowledge  beyond  the  territory  of  experience  ; 
but  only  polemically,  to  defeat  the  attacks  of  an  oppo¬ 
nent  who  grounds  himfelfupon  hypothefes. 

Seel.  V.  The  Difcipline  of  Pure  Reafon  with  regard  to  its 
Proofs. 

At  firft  it  appears  ftrange,  that  in  certain  pofitions  we 
Ihould  go  out  of  a  conception,  and  conned  with  it  a  priori 
another  wdiich  is  not  thought  in  it.  The  Mathematics 
indeed,  in  all  their  pofitions,  furnilh  examples  of  this 
Jynthefs  a  priori.  As,  however,  this  fynthefis  is  always 
comprehended  by  means  of  the  exhibition  in  the  pure 
intuition,  the  queftion  concerning  its  poffibility  in  mathe¬ 
matical  judgments  feemsto  be  attended  with  nodifficulty. 
But  that  which  takes  place  in  the  principles  of  pure 
Underftanding  cannot  be  comprehended  in  this  way. 
If  we  had  been  earlier  made  attentive  to  this,  that  thefe 
pofitions  cannot  in  any  way  be  reduced  to  analytical 
ones,  perhaps  the  true  folution  of  the  difficulty  would 
not  have  remained  fo  long  unaccompliftied.  The 
“  Critic”  has  performed  this,  by  (bowing  that  this  fynthefis 
is  objedive  merely  becaufe  the  conception  of  an  objed 
fprings  up  originally  from  it,  and  becaufe,  by  thinking 
the  event  as  effed,  it  is  reprefented  as  an  objedive  unity, 
that  is,  as  a  connexion  of  a  variety  which  is  neceffarily 
and  univerfally  valid,  and  is  in  this  manner  diftinguilhed 
from  the  merely-fubjedlive  connexion  fn  the  apprehenfion. 
This  dedudion  of  the  fvnthetical  affertions  a  priori  is 
always  neceflary  ;  for,  without  this,  how  could  we  guard 
againft  the  danger  of  attributing  objedive  validity  to  the 
Synthetical  Alfertions  of  Reafon?  To  depend  on  the 
decifion  of  common  fenfe  is  very  hazardous,  fo  long  as  we 
are  unconfcious  of  the  laws  according  to  which  the 
underftanding  decides.  If,  however,  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  an  original  neceflary  fynthefis,  in  itfelf  indeed 
ufelefs  and  without  all  objedive  meaning,  yet  which, 
when  fomething  is  given,  produces  the  neceflary  con¬ 
nexion,  that  is  thought  in  it  as  a  reprefented  objed ;  this 
is  the  true  touchftone  by  which  we  may  diftinguifh  the 
true  from  the  falfe  fynthetical  affertions  a  priori.  How¬ 
ever  much  it  may  appear,  that  as  our  own  I  occurs  in  all 
thinking  always  as  fubjed  (I  think);  and  as  in  this 


reprefentation  no  diverfity  is  met  with;  I  myfelf,  confi- 
dered  as  exifting  objed,  exift  only  as  fubjed,  and  am  of  a 
Ample  nature  ;  yet  the  “  Critic”  has  fully  inftruded  us 
with  refped  to  the  objedive  validity  of  the  conception 
fubjlaitce ;  namely,  that  this  conception  produces  the 
neceflary  connexion  in  the  empirical  intuition  whereby 
the  reprefentation  of  the  alteration  of  an  objed  is  poflible  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  by  means  of  this  pure  fynthefis  we  reprefent 
fomething  given  in  fpace  as  permanent,  and  its  qualities 
as  changing.  In  the  prefent  cafe  we  have  nothing  given 
but  the  reference  of  all  our  reprefentations  to  our  own 
felf;  in  other  words,  the  expofition  of  the  conception  to 
think.  But  a  permanent  Intuition  of  my  own  felf  (my 
own  I)  is  not  given.  And,  even  allowing  that  this  repre¬ 
fentation  may  really  have  an  objed  for  its  foundation,  it 
by  no  means  follows  from  the  Ample  reprefentation  I, 
that  this  objed  muft  be  a  Ample  fubftance.  It  may  be 
totally  inconceivable  by  means  of  thefe  reprefentations, 
and  may  be  neither  fubftance  nor  accident,  neither  Ample 
norcompofed;  that  is  to  fay,  the  conception  of  this  objed 
can  only  be  the  conception  of  a  noumenon,  or  of  an  objed 
not  given.  With  refped  to  all  tranfcendental  proofs,  we 
Ihould  do  well  never  to  lofe  fight  of  the  following  rules. 

Firft;  it  is  neceflary,  before  we  try  to  make  fuch  a 
proof,  that  we  refled  upon  the  principle  on  which  we 
mean  to  ground  it.  As  to  the  proof  of  the  objedive 
reality  of  Ideas,  it  is  evident,  that  the  principle  of  poflible 
experience  cannot  be  laid  as  a  foundation  to  them  :  for 
their  objeds  tranfeend  the  coliedive  fphere  of  experience. 
Neither  can  we  employ  the  principles  of  pure  Under- 
Handing,  in  order,  by  their  means,  to  arrive  at  the  reality 
of  the  objeds  of  Ideas.  For,  though  they  contain  an 
objedive  fynthefis,  this  objedive  truth  concerns  merely 
the  objeds  of  experience.  The  only  means,  in  this  cafe, 
to  attain  the  end,  is,  that  pure  Reafon  itfelf  contains  a 
principle,  by  means  of  which  it  can  create  a  knowledge  of 
objeds  which  tranfeends  all  experience.  A  critical  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  rational  faculty,  however,  has  convinced 
us,  that  Reafon  has  principles,  which  in  themfelves  are  of 
no  objedive  validity;  but  that  they  are  fo  as  regulative 
principles,  confequently  only  with  regard  to  experience. 

Secondly ;  we  remark,  that  to  each  tranfcendental 
pofition,  there  can  be  only  one  proof.  A  mathematical 
propofition  may  be  proved  in  various  ways,  the  ground 
of  which  is,  that  t!;e  proof  is  effeded  by  means  of  the 
exhibition  of  a  pure  intuition  which  correfponds  with  the 
conception  of  the  propofition  ;  the  conception,  however, 
as  a  univerfal  reprefentation,  comprehends  under  it  an 
infinite  number  of  intuitions  ;  confequently  the  fynthefis, 
which  the  propofition  expreffes,  can  be  reprefented  in  va¬ 
rious  ways  in  the  particular,  or  individual.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  comprehend  a  tranfcendental  fynthefis, 
we  do  not  go  out 'of  the  conceptions  to  the  intuition. 
Its  proof  is  either  not  at  all  poflible,  or  it  will  amount  to 
this,  that  a  tranfcendental  fynthefis  is  that  neceflary  con¬ 
nexion  which  we  find  iri  the  reprefentation  of  objeds  in 
experience. 

Thirdly;  we  remark,  that  thefe  tranfcendental  proofs 
muft  always  be  dired.  The  mathematics  is  the  only 
fcience  which  admits  of  an  indired  as  well  as  of  a  dired 
proof.  The  ground  of  this  lies  in  the  conftrudion  of 
mathematical  conceptions.  In  order  to  be  certain  that, 
in  a  right-lined  triangle,  in  which  two  angles  are  equal, 
the  oppofite  fides  are  alfo  equal,  we  afl'ume  the  contrary, 
and  find,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  particular  cafe,  that 
under  this  pre-fuppofition  the  part  is  as  great  as  the 
whole.  Now,  becaufe  this  reprefentation  of  the  particular 
occurs  in  the  pure  intuition,  we  are  able  to  make  a  tranfi- 
tion  from  the  particular  to  the  univerfal,  and  to  perceive 
that  the  fynthefis,  which  in  the  particular  triangle  leads 
to  a  contradidion,  muft  do  the  fame  in  every  other.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  take  a  tranfcendental  pofition,  it  is 
certain,  that,  when  its  conceptions  are  once  fyntheticaily 
united,  no  logical  contradidiou  can  arife  from  conned- 
ing  the  fubjed  of  fuch  a  pofition  with  the  oppofite  of  its 
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predicate;  and  fecondly,  that,  as  no  correfponding  pure 
intuition  can  be  laid  as  a  foundation  for  it,  ftriCtly  fpeak- 
ing,  no  real  contradiction  h  priori,  i.  e.  without  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  empirical  intuition,  can  pofllbly  be  conceived. 
If  we  think  we  are  able  to  prove  the  pofition  of  Caufality 
indirectly,  it  is  clear  that  we  take  it  for  an  analytical 
pofition.  We  here  confound  the  conception  of  an 
Event  with  that  of  an  EffeR,  in  which  the  relation  of  the 
given  thing  to  a  Caufe  is  implied.  If  we  confider  Caufa- 
1  i ty  as  a  fynthetical  pofition,  and  yet  hope  to  prove  it  indi¬ 
rectly,  we  mull  remark,  that  the  fuppofed  oppofite  pofition 
muft  of  necefiity  be  an  empirical  one.  But  this  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  our  purpofe,  The  pofition  itfelf  is  h  priori,  and 
we  are  bound  to  ftiow  ii  priori  the  impoffibility  of  its  op¬ 
pofite.  And  this  muft  be  the  cafe  with  all  tranfcendental 
proofs.  A  diret  proof  alone  is  polfible  with  refpect  to 
tranfcendental  pofitions,  which  muft  always  have  this  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  indirect,  that  it  not  only  leads  to  cer¬ 
tainty,  but  exhibits  the  peculiar  fource  of  this  knowledge  ; 
namely,  that  arifes  merely  from  the  principle  of  the 
poflibility  of  experience,  according  to  which  we  are  certain 
a  priori,  that  all  the  principles  of  pure  Under /landing'  are 
objectively  valid,  becaufe  by  means  of  them  alone  the 
given  in  the  empirical  intuition  is  thought  as  an  objeCt. 

Chap.  II.  The  Canon  of  Pure  Reason. 

Tranfcendental  Analytics  have  furnilhed  the  principles, 
<1  priori,  upon  which  the  correCt  ufe  of  our  Knowing  Fa¬ 
culty  refts,  and  have  at  the  fame  time  precifely  determined 
the  entire  and  legitimate  extent  of  this  ufe.  This  fci- 
ence  is  the  Canon  of  pure  Underfunding  and  the  fphere 
within  which  its  principles  are  conftitutiverand  conducive 
to  knowledge,  is  the  territory  of  experience.  Reafon, 
however,  in  its  fpeculative  ufe,  contains  no  principles 
whofe  aggregate  can  be  called  a  Canon.  The  chief  bufi- 
nefs  of  Speculative  Reafon  is  to  be  a  difcipline  to  itfelf, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  confidering  fome  of  its  laws  as 
furniftiing  knowledge,  whereas  they  are  only  regulative 
principles,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  unity  to  our  empiri¬ 
cal  knowledge,  which,  though  only  accidental,  is  good 
knowledge  without  them.  If  Pure  Reafon  were  only 
fpeculative,  it  could  have  no  Canon .  But,  befides  the  fpe¬ 
culative  ufe  of  Reafon,  which  is  valid  oniyin  its  reference 
to  experience,  where  it  is  always  regulative  ;  there  is  alfo 
a  pure  PraRical  ufe  of  Reafon  which  fubfifts  of  itfelf,  and 
has  a  Canon. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Final  End  of  the  Pure  Ufe  of  Reafon. 

When  we  confider  the  refult  of  Tranfcendental  Dia¬ 
lectics,  which  confifts  in  allowing  a  certain  kind  of  objec¬ 
tive  validity  to  the  Ideas  of  Reafon,  namely,  that  accor¬ 
ding  to  which  theyferveto  guide  the  Underftanding  in 
its  empirical  ufe,  we  eafily  perceive  that  this  refult  does 
not  entirely  fatisfy  our  intereft.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  we  have  a  defire  for  the  eftablilhment  of  thefe  Ideas 
as  objeCts,  and  to  be  able  to  confider  their  ufe  in  experi¬ 
ence  merely  as  fecondary.  It  is  chiefly  the  objective  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  three  Ideas,  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  exiflenee  of  God,  in  which  we 
take  fo  deep  an  intereft;  and  the  reality  of  the  others 
only  intereft  us  fo  far  as  they  depend  on  thefe. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  this  intereft,  it  is  eafily 
to  be  obferved,  that  it  partakes  very  little  of  a  fpeculative 
nature.  For,  fuppofe  we  could  perceive  that  the  will  of 
Man  was  free,  we  fhouid  be  obliged  to  think  this  property 
as  merely  intellectual,  and  it  would  notwithftanding  molt 
certainly  appear,  that  nothing  can  be  given  in  experience 
which  can  be  thought  by  the  conception  of  a  Caufality 
that  itfelf  had  no  beginning.  We  confequently  fhouid 
ftill  confider  the  effects  of  the  Will  as  events  whofe  caufes 
are  to  be  fought  for;  and  it  would  be  as  necefi'ary  to  think 
the  feries  of  the  fucceflrve  determining  grounds  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  indefinite  as  if  we  had  not  this  perception 
of  freedom.  Suppofe,  further,  thatf/ie  Soul  is  a  fimple  fub- 


fiance,  and  asfuch  indeftruCtible  ;  fuch  an  objeCl  can  only 
be  thought  as  a  noumenon.  If  we  were  fo  fortunate  as  to 
perceive  its  fpiritual  nature  h  priori,  we  fhouid  not  gain 
by  this  any  ground  of  explanation  for  the  phenomena  of 
Internal  Senfe.  This  is  to  us  the  given;  and,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Underftanding,  (the  Categories,)  we  ought 
to  feek  the  ground  of  explanation  again  only  in  the  given, 
and  never  make  a  leap  to  the  intellectual.  Laftly;  if  the 
exiflenee  of  a  Highcfl  Intelligence  could  be  proved,  we 
might  unite  to  a  firm  point  the  order  and  wifdom  difeo- 
verable  in  nature;  but  this  could  only  take  place  in  t lie 
univerfal,  that  is  to  fay,  only  in  the  conception  of  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  collective  nature,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  objeCts 
of  Intuition,  to  a  merely  intellectual  fubftratum,  which 
can  never  be  given.  In  our  inveltigations  of  Nature,  we 
never  could  make  a  conftitutive  ufe  of  this;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  muft  endeavour  to  explain  every  event 
from  the  laws  of  Nature.  If  we  had  had  only  a  fpecu¬ 
lative  intereft  in  the  objective  reality  of  thefe  Ideas, 
the  troublefome  attempt  to  prove  their  objectivity  would 
probably  never  have  been  made,  fince  it  may  be  known, 
h  priori,  that  no  fpeculative  ufe  could  be  made  of  them. 
Everyone  who  conliders  the  importance  he  attaches  to 
fuch  inveftigations,  eafily  perceives  that  this  intereft  is 
wholly  practical. 

A  pofition  is  practical  when  it  exprefies  that  fomething 
is  to  be  done.  If  it  refers  to  an  arbitrary  and  confe¬ 
quently  to  an  empirical  end,  and  gives  a  rule  for  obtain¬ 
ing  it,  then  it  is  only  fubjeCtively  valid,  becaufe  this  is 
merely  a  fubjeCtive  end.  Happinefs  is  the  fum  of  all  lub- 
jeCtive  ends  ;  and  thevarious  rules  which  contribute  to  its 
attainment  are  called  Rules  of  Prudence,  (pragmatical 
maxims.)  On  the  other  hand,  a  practical  pofition,  if  it  is 
an  objective  praRical  Law,  abfolutely  exprefies  that  fome¬ 
thing  muft  be  done,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  fub¬ 
jeCtive  ends.  The  end  in  this  cafe  is  reprefented  by  Rea¬ 
fon  itfelf  as  an  end,  and  is  on  that  account  an  objeCtive- 
ly-valid  end  for  every  body.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
profecute  this  inveftigation ;  1  only  appeal  therefore  to 
every  body’s  confcioufnefs,  when  I  maintain,  that  the 
Moral  Law  is  reprefented  as  an  objeRive  praRical  Law. 

From  this  explanation  of  an  objective  practical  Law  it 
is  evident,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuch  a  law  muft  be 
united  with  that  of  PraRical  Liberty.  For  a  Will  in 
which  Pure  Reafon,  without  any  regard  to  fenfible  de¬ 
terminations,  nay  even  in  opposition  to  them,  makes  a 
demand,  is  a  Free  Will.  Whether  it  be  fubjeCtively  de¬ 
termined,  and  therefore  a  Moral  Will,  is  not  here  the 
queftion.  I  merely  ftate,  that,  when  I  reprefent  my  Will 
as  fubjeCted  by  Reafon  to  the  Moral  Law,  I  confider  my- 
felf  as  a  freebeing;  and  this  is  an  analytical  pofition.  I 
am  to  perform  certain  aCtions,  merely  becaufe  the  law 
commands  them.  Now,  if  I  obferve  aCtions  conformable 
to  the  law,  whofe  motives  are  juft  as  much  links  in  the 
chain  of  Nature  as  the  caufes  of  all  other  events;  it  is 
plain,  that,  in  allowing  that  I  ought  to  perform  a  certain 
aCtion,  I  alfo  admit  that  I  have  the  power  to  do  it.  This 
practical  Liberty,  therefore,  is  as  much  a  faCt  of  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  as  the  Moral  Law  itfelf. 

We  may  now  eafily  conjecture,  that  the  importance 
conftantly  attached  to  the  two  queftions,  Whether  there 
is  an  immortal  life?  and  Whether  God  exilts  ?  is  con¬ 
fined  merely  to  a  practical  point  of  view;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  the  moral  law,  and  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  PraRical 
Liberty  arifing  from  it.  To  develope  this,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  define  the  Canon  of  Pure  Reafon,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  contents  and  method,  is  our  prelent  objeCt. 

SeCt.  II.  Of  the  Ideal  of  the  Higheft  Good  as  a  Motive  to  the 
Final  End  of  Pure  Reafon. 

We  have  now  to  fix  the  Canon  of  Pure  Reafon.  As  to 
the  aggregate  of  principles  by  which  Experience  is  pro¬ 
duced,  they  are  contained  in  Transcendental  Analy¬ 
tics,  which  is  a  Canon  of  Pure  Underfunding.  As  we  in- 
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veftigated  Reafon,  Underftanding,  and  Judgment,  by  the 
thread  of  Univerfal  Logic  in  a  tranfcendental  point  of 
view,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  each  of  thefe  faculties 
did  not  contain  knowledge  entirely  within  ilfelf,  wedif- 
covered  certain  original  Conceptions  and  Judgments  as  a 
property  of  Tranfcendental  Underftanding  and  Judg¬ 
ment,  whofe  objedtive  validity  we  were  able  to  demon¬ 
strate.  Speculative  Reafon,  indeed,  alfio  contains  certain 
Ideak  and  Principles  peculiar  to  it ;  but  the  “  Critic”  has 
convinced  us  that  they  have  no  proper  objedtive,  but  only 
fubjedtive,  validity.  Confequentiy  Pure  Reafon,  fo  far 
as  it  is  merely  fpeculative,  has  no  Canon.  But,  as  the 
whole  intereft  in  this  objedtive  validity  fprings  from 
what  is  PraElical,  perhaps  Practical  Reafon  may  lead  to 
the  fatisfadtion  of  this  intereft. 

All  the  intereft  of  Pure  Reafon,  as  well  fpeculative  as 
pradtical,  will  (how  itfelf  in  the  following  three  queftions: 

1.  What  can  I  know? 

2.  What  ought  I  to  do  ? 

3.  What  may  I  hope? 

The  firft  queftion  is  wholly  fpeculative;  and,  as  it  has 
been  completely  anlwered,  the  merely  fpeculative  intereft 
refpedf ing  it  is  entirely  fatisfied.  The  fecond  queftion  is 
pradtical.  We  muft  recolledt,  that  Pure  Reafon  contains, 
in  the  Moral  Law,  an  objective  practical  pofition  which 
every  body  mult  acknowledge  in  his  confcioufnefs.  A 
“  Critic  of  Pure  Pradtical  Reafon”  (fee  vol.  xv.  page 
767.)  is  juft  as  neceffary  as  that  of  Speculative  Reafon. 
The  third  queftion  is  both  theoretical  and  pradtical. 
Pure  Reafon  contains  a  law'  that  ought  to  be  followed. 
Now'  it  is  neceffary  to  think  of  an  end  which  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  it.  Hence  arifes  this  third  queftion  ;  If  I  aCt 
as  I  ought,  what  may  I  hope?  All  our  hopes  tend  to 
Happinefs ;  and,  although  the  Moral  Law  does  not  pro- 
inife  this,  but  commands  absolutely,  yet  Reafon  connedts 
happinefs  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law-.  Confequentiy 
this  connexion  is  not  objedfive.  It  cannot  be  Shown  a 
priori  that  happinefs  will  be  participated  by  him  wdio  ful¬ 
fils  the  Moral  Law.  Neverthelefs  it  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  morally-difpofed  are  worthy  of  happinefs. 
Now,  if  he  who  has  rendered  himfelf  worthy  of  happinefs 
did  not  participate  in  it,  the  moral  law  would  be  merely  a 
chimera.  It  would  indeed  always  be  an  objectively -valid 
practical  Law  ;  confequentiy  the  neceffity  which  it  expref- 
fes  would  be  neither  imaginary  nor  illufory  ;  but,  if  the 
expedition  of  the  virtuous  man,  who  is  confcious  that 
he  is  in  a  certain  degree  worthy  of  happinefs,  be  not  ac- 
complilhed,  Morality  would  be  a  mere  chimera. 

We  have  now  commenced  the  anfwer  to  the  third  quef¬ 
tion,  What  may  I  hope?  by  confidering  it  pradlically. 
Do  THAT  WHICH  WILL  RENDER  YOU  WORTHY  TO  BE 
happy  :  this  is  the  firft,  though  merely  negative,  anfwer, 
and  the  condition  which  muft  render  a  pofitive  anfwer  is 
poflible,  to  which  tire  queftion  is  properly  diredted  :  If  I 
have  fo  condudted  myfielf  that  I  am  unworthy  of  happi¬ 
nefs,  how'  can  I  hope  to  obtain  it  ?  This  is  the  theoretical 
fide  of  the  queftion,  the  anfwer  to  which,  as  we  (hall  im¬ 
mediately  ftiow,  leads  to  fpeculation. 

The  world,  conceived  agreeably  to  the  Moral  Laws,  (as 
according  to  the  freedom  of  rational  beings  it  may,  and 
according  to  the  moral  laws  ought,  to  be,)  we  call  a  Moral 
World,  and  fay  that  its  conception  has  objedlive-reality  : 
for,  notwitbftanding  its  object  is  not  given,  ftill  it  may 
be  thought  as  given.  It  is  confequentiy  no  objedt  of 
intellectual  intuition,  but  can  be  reprefented  as  the  objedt 
of  an  intuition  according  to  the  law's  of  experience;  and, 
notwitbftanding  this  is  only  an  Idea ,  it  is  neverthelefs  a 
Practical  Idea,  tending  to  accotnplifti  this  objedt  as  much 
as  poflible.  This  would  be  a  world,  in  which  the  free¬ 
dom  of  every  one  muft  not  only  agree  with  itfelf,  but 
with  that  of  every  other.  In  fuch  a  world  w'e  may  think 
a  proportionate  happinefs  as  neceflarily  connedted  with 
.morality,  fince  in  it  the  rational  beings  would,  under  the 
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guidance  of  the  moral  principle,  be  mutually  the  caufe  of 
each  other’s  happinefs.  But  this  Syftem  of  Morality, 
which  is  its  own  reward,  is  however  only  an  Idea,  and  no 
real  objedt.  Its  reality  depends  upori  the  condition,  that 
every  one  does  what  he  ought.  The  Moral  Law  remains 
in  full  force,  and  is  binding  for  everyone,  notwithftand- 
ing  many  rational  beings  exempt  themfelves  from  obeying 
it.  As  the  connexion  between  Happinefs  and  Morality 
cannot  be  comprehended  d  priori,  all  that  remains  is 
that  we  may  hope  for  it,  which  indeed  is  poflible  under 
the  prefuppofition  of  a  higheft  intelligence,  who  is  conii- 
dered  as  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  who  is  thought  as 
the  diftributor  of  a  happinefs  exadtly  proportionate  to  the 
morality  of  every  one.  The  Idea  of  fuch  an  Intelligence 
we  call  the  Ideal  of  the  highef  good.  As  this  life  is  not 
a  ftate  in  which  the  effedts  of  this  Higliejl  Caufe  can  be 
reprefented  as  taking  place,  it  is  neceffary  to  think  fuch  a 
ftate  as  belonging  to  a  future  life.  The  two  affumptions. 
There  is  a  God,  and  There  is  a  future  life,  are  therefore  ne¬ 
ceffary,  if  the  Moral  Law  is  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a 
chimera  ;  that  is,  a  law  under  which  w'e  may  confider  that 
he  who  has  made  himfelf  worthy  of  happinefs  (hall  partake 
of  it. 

Happinefs  alone  is  not  however  the  higheft  good. 
Reafon  disapproves  of  it,  if  it  be  not  connedted  with  the 
worthinefs  to  be  happy.  Nor  is  Virtue  alone  the  higheft 
good,  notwithftanding  it  muft  be  the  condition,  according 
to  Pradtical  Reafon,  under  which  alone  the  pofieflion  of 
happinefs  can  be  approved,  But  we  muft  not  fuppofe  that 
the  profpedt  of  happinefs  is  requifite  to  render  the  moral 
fentiment  poflible.  The  objedt  at  which  pure  Pradtical 
Reafon  neceflarily  aims,  is  a  moral  difpofition  connedted 
with  a  proportionate  happinefs. 

In  this  manner  we  have  obtained  a  pradtical  Principle 
for  a  Theology  which,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  is  a  Moral  Theo¬ 
logy,  and  which  affords  us  the  advantage  of  determining 
the  higheft  being  as  a  Angle,  moft-perfedt,  rational,  and 
original.  Being  ;  which  Speculative  Reafon  was  unable  to 
effedt.  Befides,  in  this  development,  the  true  ground  is 
manifeft  why  we  confider  this  Idea  of  God  as  the  corredi 
one;  and  why,  even  among  the  heathens,  Polytheifm  con¬ 
tains  traces  of  Monotheilm.  In  Speculative  Reafon  we 
find  indeed  the  Idea  of  a  highefi  reality  as  of  the  uncon¬ 
ditioned  that  is  thought  as  the  condition  of  the  thorough 
determination  of  every  objedt;  but  fpeculation  does  noteven 
allow'  us  to  think  this  higheft  reality  determinately  ;  it  is 
therefore  an  arbitrary  procedure  of  Speculative  Reafon  to 
unite  the  aggregate  of  all  reality  into  one  Angle  Being,  and 
to  judge  anthropomorphiftically.  On  the  other  hand,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Moral  Theology,  that  being  muft  bea  Angle  and 
fupreme  Will,  which  is  thought  as  the  author  of  a  happi¬ 
nefs  proportionate  to  worth,  becaufe  He  muft  comprehend 
all  moral  Laws  and  muft  have  a  perfedt  unity  of  defign. 
He  muft  be  omnipotent,  in  order  that  nature  and  its  re¬ 
ference  to  morality  may  be  fubjedted  to  him  ;  omnicient, 
in  order  to  know  ourinmoft  thoughts  and  their  moral  va¬ 
lue;  onmiprefent,  in  order  to  adminifter  whatever  is  re¬ 
quifite  to  a  perfedt  world  ;  eternal,  in  order  that  at  no  pe¬ 
riod  the  agreement  of  Nature  and  Liberty  fliould  be  defi¬ 
cient,  See.  In  all  thefe  determinations,  however,  we  are 
not  deceived  into  an  anthropomorphilm,  becaufe  we  take 
the  precaution  which  tranfcendental  theology  fuggefts  to 
us  to  deprive  them  of  their  anthropomorphiftical  depen¬ 
dence  by  remarking,  that  this  Being  is  to  be  thought  as 
out  of  Nature,  and  confequentiy  not  as  a  given  objedt  s 
thefe  determinations,  therefore,  are  confidered  only  as 
relations.  But,  becaufe  colledtive  Nature  muft  be  thought 
as  fubjedted  to  this  higheft  Will,  the  higheft  Being  nuift 
be  reprefented  as  the  Author  of  Nature  ;  and  in  this  way 
this  pradtical  fubftratum  leads  to  a  phyfico-theoiogy. 
The  confideration  of  Nature  becomes  now  teleological , 
fince  it  is  reprefented  as  having  fprung  from  an  Idea. 
But,  as  this  Being  muft  be  conceived  as  out  of  nature, 
and  as  an  objedt  that  cannot  be  given  in  experience;  this 
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confideration  leads  to  a  tranfcendental  Theology,  according 
to  which  we  by  no  means  attribute  properties  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  being  as  to  a  given  objeCl,  but  only  indicate  the  re¬ 
lation  of  that  which  really  is  given,  or  at  leaft  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  given,  to  an  objeft  that  is  thought  merely  as  a 
Noumenon. 

The  hiftory  of  Reafon  confirms  that  it  is  the  Moral 
Principle  which  leads  us  to  that  Idea  of  God,  which  it 
confiders  as  the  correft  one.  Before  the  moral  ideas  were 
fufficiently  developed,  our  notion  of  the  Godhead  was 
very  rude,  and  in  the  greateft  degree  anthropomorphifti- 
cal.  The  extremely-pure  Moral  Laws  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion  occafioned  a  greater  development  of  the  moral 
Ideas,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  a  determinate  notion  of 
God,  as  perfectly  agrees  with  the  moral  principles  of  Rea¬ 
fon,  and  which  is  on  this  account  confidered  as  the  correct 
one. 

It  is  now  evident,  that  it  would  be  an  abfurd  proce¬ 
dure,  and  in  direft  contradiction  to  the  aim  of  this  Moral 
Theology,  were  we  to  reverfe  the  cafe,  and  fay,  that,  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  a  certain  and  apodiftical  knowledge  of  God, 
we  derive  the  Moral  Laws  from  his  Will.  This  proce¬ 
dure  would  not  only  be  contradictory,  becaufe  it  is  thefe 
laws  themfelves  whole  practical  neceility  requires  the  pre- 
fuppofition  of  an  all-wife  ruler  of  the  world,  and  becaufe 
Speculative  Reafon  is  incapable  of  leading  us  to  the  obr 
jeCtive  validity  of  this  Idea;  but  it  would  annihilate  the 
moral  principles  altogether,  by  explaining  them  as  con¬ 
tingent.  We  (hould  in  this  cafe  confider  the  practical 
law’s  of  Reafon  as  binding,  becaufe  they  are  the  laws  of 
God;  whereas,  it  is  precifely  becaufe  they  are  inter¬ 
nally  binding,  that  they  are  confidered  as  the  laws  of 
God.  Moral  Theology  is  only  of  an  immanent  ufe,  to 
enable  us  to  attain  that  deftination  in  this  life  which 
practical  Reafon  points  out  to  us;  but  not  of  a  tranfcen- 
dent  nfe,  to  enable  us  to  derive  our  deftination  from  the 
Will  of  God,  a  knowledge  of  whom  we  can  by  no  means 
attain  by  the  way  of  fpeculation. 

SeCt.  III.  Of  Opinion,  Belief,  and  Certainty. 

The  taking  a  thing  for  true  is  an  event  in  the  mind  ; 
and  refts  either  upon  objective  grounds,  or  entirely  upon 
fubjeCtive  grounds.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  objeCl  deter¬ 
mines  the  reprefentations,  and  the  judgment  is  valid  for 
every  body  ;  in  the  latter,  the  caufes  are  only  met  with  in 
the  Judging  SubjeCt,  which  induce  him  to  judge  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner.  When  the  taking-for-true  is  occafioned 
by  objective  grounds,  it  is  conviClion;  but,  if  it  refts  merely 
upon  lubjeCtive  grounds,  it  is  perfiafion.  In  order  to  know, 
therefore,  whether  our  taking-for-true  is  perfuafion  or 
conviction,  we  communicate  our  judgment  to  others. 
If  we  find  every  body  agrees  with  us,  this  is  at  leaft  a 
ground  to  prefume  that  our  reprefentation  agrees  with 
the  objeCt  itfelf;  but,  if  others  do  not  agree  with  us,  we 
are  thereby  led  to  deteCt  the  fubjeCtive  grounds  of  our  per¬ 
fuafion,  and  thus  toexpofe  the  illufion  which  caufed  us  to 
confider  the  merely  fubjeCtive  grounds  of  taking-for-true 
as  objective  ones. 

The  taking-for-true,  as  an  event  in  the  mind,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  objeft  of  the  judgment,  has  three  degrees  : 
Opinion,  Belief,  Certainty.  Opinion  is  a  taking-for-true 
with  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  infufficiency  both  of  the 
fubjeftive  and  objective  grounds.  Belief  is  a  taking-for- 
true  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  fufticiency  of  the  fub¬ 
jeCtive  and  the  infufficiency  of  the  objective  grounds. 
Certainty  is  a  taking-for-true  with  the  confcioufnefs  of 
the  fufticiency  both  of  the  fubjeCtive  and  objective 
grounds.  Conviction  is  the  confcioufnefs  that  my  taking- 
for-true  refts  upon  grounds  that  are,  for  myfelf,  object¬ 
ively  fufficient.  Certainty  is  however  connected  with 
the  confcioufnefs,  that  the  taking-for-true  refts  upon 
objective  grounds  that  are  fufficient  for  every  body. 

Though  opinion  is  a  taking-for-true  without  fufficient 
grounds  either  objective  or  fubjeCtive,  ftill  it  can  only 
occur  when  fomething  is  to  be  taken  for  true  from 
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objective  grounds.  In  the  tranfcendental  ufe  of  Reafon 
no  knowledge  is  poffible,  confequently  we  cannot  here  be 
of  opinion  ;  therefore,  here  we  are  not  permitted  to  form 
fpeculative  judgments. 

The  taking-for-true,  confidered  merely  theoretically, 
mult  be  fufficient,  in  order  to  conftitute  belief;  but,  in  a 
practical  reference,  the  theoretically-infufficient  taking- 
for-true  may  alfo  be  termed  belief.  Now  {his  practical 
point  of  view  is  either  that  of  Skill  or  of  Morality;  the 
former  regards  arbitrary  and  contingent  ends,  the  latter 
abfolutely-neceflary  ends. 

The  conditions  aflumed  as  requifite  to  an  end  may  he 
fuch,  that  the  belief  that  they  can  accomplifh  the  end 
may  not  have  fufficient  grounds.  In  this  cafe,  they  can 
only  be  confidered  as  hypothetically  neceflary  ;  whereas,  in 
the  oppofite  cafe,  when  the  belief  is  fufficiently  grounded, 
they  are  objectively  neceflary.  This  hypothetical  neceffity 
may  however  be  objeftive;  for  inftance,  if  we  are  certain 
that  no  one  can  difcover  any  other  conditions  which  lead 
to  the  propofed  end,  and  the  end  cannot  be  obtained  at 
all  without  our  obeying  thefe  conditions.  In  this  cafe 
the  prefuppofition  of  thefe  conditions  is  a  neceffary  belief. 
The  mode  of  obtaining  the  end  is  then  valid  for  every 
body.  But,  if  we  can  conceive  various  ways  of  obtaining 
an  end,  and  are  compelled  to  adopt  fome  one,  this  is  only 
JhbjeClively  neceffary.  If  a  phyfician,  for  inftance,  is  to 
cure  his  patienF,  he  can  only  apply  the  true  remedy  when 
he  has  found  out  the  difeafe;  but,  if  he  is  ignorant  of 
this,  he  afts  under  the  fuppofition,  that  it  is  this  or  that 
diforder.  Theoretically,  his  belief  is  not  fufficient;  but, 
praftically  confidered,  it  is  fufficient,  though  it  is  only  a 
contingent  and  fubjeftive  belief;  and  another  phyfician 
might  perhaps  fubftitute  a  better.  This  kind  of  belief  is 
termed  Pragmatical  Belief. 

DoClrinal  Belief  is  theoretically  fufficient,  as  it  merely 
concerns  the  judging  about  an  objeft,  of  which  fomething 
is  afferted,  but  not  the  obtaining  an  end.  It  is  poffible 
to  render  this  doftrinal  belief  pragmatical,  and  thus  to 
afcertain  the  ftrength  of  the  objective  grounds.  This  is 
to  lay  a  wager.  Frequently  perfons  will  maintain  a  thing 
fo  confidently,  that  it  has  the  appearance  as  if  they 
judged  wholly  from  objeftive  grounds  :  but,  if  you  offer 
to  lay  a  wager  with  them,  by  lofing  which  they  would  feel 
uncomfortable,  they  hefitate,  and  begin  to  perceive  that 
they  may  perhaps  have  been  miftaken. 

The  belief  in  the  exiftence  of  God  may  at  firft  be  a 
doClrinal  belief .  The  order  and  agreement  of  the  means  to 
certain  ends,  which  nature  fo  abundantly  prefents,  are 
the  objeftive  grounds,  which  difpofe  us  to  aifume  the 
exiftence  of  a  wife  Caufe  of  fo  much  conformity  to  end.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  in  afcending  from  the  conditioned 
to  the  condition,  I  always  remain  with  the  objefts  of 
experience,  and  that  I  am  not  buffered  to  leap  from  the 
empirical  regreflion  to  objefts  which  can  never  be  given 
in  the  intuition.  But  I  perceive  that,  when  I  place  this 
wife  Caufe  of  the  univerfe  entirely  out  of  the  field  of 
experience,  (that  is,  out  of  Nature,)  I  admit  that  the 
empirical  fynthefis  cannot  be  met  with  in  this  Caufe;  fo 
that  in  this  belief  I  do  not  contradift  the  laws  of  the 
empirical  ufe  of  Underltanding.  Nature  every-where 
proclaims  conformity  to  end,  and  wifdom  of  defign. 
The  objeftive  ground,  therefore,  the  belief  that  there  is 
a  God, cannot  be  denied.  Howeverit  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  it  is  only  belief.  It  cannot  be  termed  hyputhefs, 
becaufe  in  that  cafe  we  muft  be  able  to  conneft  the  order 
of  Nature  with  God  ;  but  this  is  impoffible,  for  the  given 
can  only  be  connefted  with  that  which  muft  likewil'e  be 
confidered  as  given.  As  a  doftrinal  belief,  it  has  in  it 
however  fomething  wavering.  Speculative  difficulties 
often  make  us  doubt,  but  our  conftant  refleftions  upon 
Nature  always  bring  us  back  to  this  belief. 

With  Moral  Belief  it  is  quite  otherwife.  It  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  that  fomething  be  done  ;  namely,  that  I 
obey  the  moral  law  under  all  circumftances.  Now  there 
is  only  one  fingie  condition  under  which  this  end  can  be 
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combined  with  the  fum  of  all  human  ends.  The  Moral 
Law  prefcribes  to  me  the  end,  to  render  myfelf  worthy  of 
happinefs.  But,  if  I  had  even  completely  attained  this 
end,  I  fhould  not  yet  have  arrived  at  the  higheft  good,  or 
the  complete  end  which  Reafon  points  out  to  me  as  the 
aim  of  my  whole  deftination.  Now  I  fay,  the  only  con¬ 
dition  under  which  this  end  can  be  attained,  is,  that 
there  is  a  God  and  a  Future  State ;  confequently  the  belief 
in  thefe  objefts  is  a  univerfal  and  valid  belief.  There  is 
here  no  choice  poflible  from  among  various  conditions 
that  might  lead  to  the  higheft  good,  and  which  fome  one 
el fe  might  perhaps  more  corredtly  difcover.  No!  there 
is  only  this  identical  one  condition,  or  there  is  none  at  all, 
under  which  the  union  of  virtue  and  happinefs  is  poflible. 
There  is  therefore  no  choice  with  refpeft  to  thefe  condi¬ 
tions.  We  have  now  only  to  decide  whether  we  will 
render  ourfel  ves  contemptible  in  ourown  eyes,  or,  hoping 
for  happinefs,  determine  to  make  ourfelves  worthy  of 
it. 

This  moral  belief  is  grounded,  as  we  eafily  perceive, 
upon  the  moral  fentiment,  which  muft  be  in  fome  degree 
cultivated,  if  this  practical  belief  (hall  take  effe£l.  Sup- 
pofe,  for  inftance,  a  man  perfeftly  indifferent  with  regard 
to  morality  ;  he  can  only  aflure  himfelf  fpeculatively, 
from  grounds  of  analogy,  of  the  exiftence  of  God  and  a 
future  world;  but  he  can  never  arrive  at  an  unfhaken 
convi&ion.  Yet  fo  much  at  leaft  is  certain ;  that,  not- 
withftanding,  from  the  want  of  a  moral  difpofition,  he  is 
incapable  of  hoping  ever  to  attain  the  higheft  good,  he 
may  neverthelefs  be  fufceptible  of  the  fear  of  God  and  of 
futurity.  For  he  can  never  be  certain  that  there  is  no 
God,  and  no  future  fate,  though  from  his  fentiments  he 
cannot  wifh  thefe  objects  toexift.  This  belief  would  be  a 
negative  belief,  which  would  not  indeed  produce  morality, 
but  would  at  leaft  powerfully  reftrain  the  breaking-out  of 
bad  fentiments,  and  thus  remove  the  impediments  to  a 
pofitive  belief. 

Whatever  pure  Reafon  pronounces  pofitively  with 
regard  to  the  obje&ive  validity  of  its  Ideas ,  thus  produ¬ 
cing  a  Canon,  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  is  always  grounded 
upon  practical  principles  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  this 
knowledge  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  that  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  obtained  exclufively  by  thephilofo- 
pher.  The  ilfue  has  proved  that  the  belief  in  God  and  a 
future  life  receives  its  immoveable  power  wholly  from  the 
moral  difpofition;  and  this  way  to  conviction  is  open  to 
every  one. 

Chap.  III.  The  Architectonic  of  Pure  Reason. 

By  Architectonic  we  mean  the  art  of  conftruCting  a 
Syftem.  The  fyftematic  unity  is  that  which  converts 
common  knowledge  into  a  fcience,  and  which,  from  the 
aggregate  of  our  knowledge  forms  a  fyftern.  A  fyftem, 
however,  is  the  unity  of  our  various  knowledge  brought 
under  one  idea.  This  is  the  idea  of  a  whole,  which 
determines  <1  priori  not  only  the  extent  of  the  variety, 
but  the  fituation  of  its  parts  in  reference  to  one  another. 
By  this  previous  idea  we  can  determine  the  fituation  of 
thofe  parts  which  are  not  yet  arranged,  and  difcover  the 
deficiences  that  are  not  yet  filled  up.  The  whole  is  here 
reprefented  as  membered  (articulatio),  and  not  heaped 
together  (concervatio).  It  may  indeed  increafe  internally 
(per  intus  fufceptionem),  but  not  externally  (per  appo-. 
(itionem),  refembling  the  growth  of  an  animal,  whole 
increafe  adds  no  new  member,  but  renders  each  ftronger 
and  fitter  for  its  purpofe. 

The  idea  requires  for  its  completion  a  Schema,  that  is, 
a  determined  arrangement  of  the  parts  il  priori.  If  this 
arrangement  proceeds  not  according  to  an  idea  which 
comprehends  A  priori  the  whole,  but  only  according  to 
an  empirical  conception,  and  if  we  are  to  expedf,  from 
experience,  the  plan  for  the  parts;  then  it  is  only  termed 
a.  Technical  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Architectonic 
unity  comprehends  all  the  parts  A  priori.  This,  however, 
can  only  arife  from  an  idea  according  to  which  the  parts 
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and  their  order  can  be  determined  <5  priori.  What  in  the 
ftridl  fenfe  is  called  fcience,  can  only  be  architedftonically 
erefted,  confequently  only  according  to  a  fchema  that 
comprifes  all  the  parts,  as  members  of  a  whole;  and 
thereby  accurately  feparates  them  from  each  other. 

He  who  produces  a  fcience  has  an  idea  in  his  mind. 
He  projects  a  fcheme,  and  gives  a  definition  of  it.;  but,  in 
the  elaboration,  thefe  are  feldom  found  to  correfpond  with 
his  idea.  Therefore  we  muft  not  explain  and  determine 
a  fcience  according  to  the  definition  which  the  inventor 
or  the  lateft  follower  of  it  gives,  but  according  to  the  idea 
which  they  had  originally  conceived,  and  which  is  appa¬ 
rent  from  the  arrangement  of  its  parts.  When  fuch 
perfons  have  not  clearly  perceived  the  idea  of  their  fcience, 
it  has  often  occurred  that  they  have  afted  contrary  to 
their  own  end,  and  placed  that  within  the  fphere  of  their 
fcience  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  or  feparated  from  it 
eflential  parts.  The  idea  often  lies  long  concealed  in  the 
mind,  before  we  are  able  clearly  to  conceive  it  ;  and  we 
continue  to  colleff  rhapfodically  all  knowledge  relating 
to  it,  and  connect  it  technically,  till  at  length  we  perceive 
the  idea  in  a  clearer  light,  and  delineate  architeffonicaily 
a  whole  agreeably  to  the  defign  of  Reafon.  Our  prefent 
object  is  to  give  a  fcheme  of  the  architectonic  of  all 
rational  knowledge. 

When  we  abltraft  from  all  the  matter  of  knowledge, 
and  confiderit  only  in  reference  to  the  knowing  fubjedt, 
then  all  knowledge  is  either  hiftorical  or  rational.  Hif- 
torical  knowledge  is  cognitio  ex  datis ;  rational,  cognitio  ex 
principiis.  We  poflefs  the  former  when  we  know  only  lo 
much  as  we  have  received,  whether  it  be  from  aChial  ex¬ 
perience  or  from  the  information  of  others.  We  poflefs 
the  latter  when  it  is  knowledge  from  principles.  If  it 
can  be  underftood  by  inftruffion,  then  the  knowledge  is 
grounded  upon  principles  which  the  perfon  inftruCted  ac¬ 
knowledges.  Objectively  confidered,  it  may  reft  upon 
principles,  that  is,  be  rational  in  itfelf,  and  at  the  fame 
time  only  fubjeCtively  hiftorical  to  the  individual  ;  for. 
inftance,  when  the  perfon  inftruCted  does  not  know  how 
to  ground  it  upon  thefe  principles.  Thus,  any  one  may 
learn  a  philofophy;  and,  though  it  may  be  a  whole  of  ra¬ 
tional  knowledge,  yet  he  may  only  know  it  hiftoricaliy. 

All  rational  knowledge  is  either  derived  from  concep¬ 
tions,  or  arifes  from  the  conftruCtion  of  conceptions ;  the 
former  is  called  philofophical,  the  latter  mathematical.  It. 
is  not  fo  eafily  poflible  for  the  latter  as  for  the  former  to 
be  fubjeCtively  hiftorical,  while  it  is  objectively  rational. 
The  reafon  is  this,  that  the- principles  of  the  Mathematics 
are  certain  even  to  evidence,  and  can  be  at  pleafure  eafily 
recalled.  As  to  Philofophy,  its  principles  are  fynthetical 
portions  from  conceptions,  whofe  fynthefis  cannot  be 
known  in  pure  intuition.  Philofophical  inftruCtion, 
therefore,  cannot  produce  Philofophy,  but  only  lead  to 
philo fophizing. 

The  conception  of  Philofophy  is  only  fcholaftic  if  we 
underftand  by  it  a  fyftem  of  knowledge.  In  this  fenfe 
Philofophy  has  only  a  logical  intereft.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  popular  one,  which  has  a  univerfal  intereft.  In 
this  popular  fenfe,  Philofophy  is  the  fcience-  that  refers  all 
knowledge  to  the  eflential  ends  of  human  Reafon,  (teleo- 
logia  rationis  humanae;)  and  the  Philofopher  is  here  not 
the  artificer,  but  the  legiflator,  of  human  Reafon.  It  is 
this  notion  which  induces  us  to  perfonify  Philofophy,  and 
reprefent  it  as  a  fage,  or  model  for  imitation.  The  efl'en- 
tial  and  higheft  end  of  Reafon  is  the  defination  of  Man  ; 
that  is,  the  dominion  of  Reafon  over  all  our  fenfual  de¬ 
fires  ;  and  the  fcience  of  this  higheft  end  is  Morality, 
which,  on  accountof  this  end,  has  an  advantage  overall 
tire  other  efforts  of  Reafon.  The  fpecufative  and  the 
natural  philofopher,  as  well  as  the  logician,  muft  direct 
all  their  labours  to  this  end. 

All  Philofophy  is  either  knowledge  from  pureReafon, 
or  rational  knowledge  from  empirical  principles.  The 
former  is  termed  pure,  the  latter  empirical,  Philofophy. 

The  Philofophy  of  Pure  Reafon  is  either  the  propadeutic 
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(preparatory),  which  inveftigates  the  faculty  of  Reafon 
with  regard  to  all  pure  knowledge  d  priori,  and  is  called 
a  “Critic;”  or  it  is  afyftemof  pure  Reafon  (fcience), 
comprehending  all  philofophical  knowledge  derived  from 
pure  realon,  both  true  and  apparent,  fyftematically  con¬ 
nected.  This  is  called  Metaphysics. 

Metaphyfics  are  divifible  into  the  fpeculative  and  prac¬ 
tical  ufe  of  pure  Reafon;  and  are  either  Metaphyfics  of 
Nature,  or  Metaphyfics  of  3Iorals.  The  former  contain 
all  the  pure  principles  of  Reafon  from  mere  conceptions 
of  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  things  in  general;  the 
latter  the  principles  of  praRical  knowledge,  which  deter¬ 
mine  our  conduct  d  priori ,  and  render  it  neceflary. 

The  Metaphyfics  of  Nature  confift  of  Tranfcendental 
Phiio/ophy  and  the  Phyfiology  of  Pure  Reafon.  The  for¬ 
mer  only  confiders  Reafon  and  Underftanding  in  a  Syftem 
of  all  the  conceptions  and  principles,  which  refer  to  ob¬ 
jects  in  general,  without  however  afl'uming  objeCts  as  it 
they  were  given,  (Ontology.)  The  latter  confiders 
Nature  ;  that  is,  the  aggregate  of  given  objects,  (whether 
they  are  given  to  our  fenfes,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  in¬ 
tuition  ;)  and  is  therefore  rational  Physiology.  The 
ufe  of  Reafon  in  this  confideration  of  Nature  is  either 
phyfical  or  hyperphyfical  ;  or,  in  other  words,  either  im¬ 
manent  or  tranfcendent.  The  former  refers  to  Nature,  in 
fo  far  as  its  knowledge  in  experience  (in  concreto)  is  pof- 
fible  ;  the  latter  to  that  connexion  of  objeCts  in  experi¬ 
ence  which  tranfcends  experience.  This  Tranfcendent 
Phyfiology  has  either  an  internal  or  an  external  connex¬ 
ion,  both  which  however  go  beyond  poflible  experience 
to  its  objects:  the  former  is  the  Phyfiology  of  collective 
Nature,  that  is,  the  tranfcendental  knowledge  of  the  Uni- 
verfe;  the  latter  is  the  Phyfiology  of  the  connexion  of 
collective  Nature  with  a  Being  out  of  Nature  ;  that  is,  the 
tranfcendental  knowledge  of  God. 

Immanent  Phyfiology,  on  the  other  hand,  confiders 
Nature  as  the  aggregate  of  all  the  objeCts  of  Senfe,  con- 
fequently  fo  far  as  they  are  given  to  us,  but  only  accor¬ 
ding  to  conditions  d  priori  under  which  they  can  be 
given.  There  are  however  only  two  kinds  of  objects: 
1.  Thofe  of  External  Senfe  ;  that  is,  the  whole  of  corpo¬ 
real  nature,  z.  The  objects  of  Internal  Senfe,  the  Soul,  or 
thinking  nature.  The  Metaphyfics  of  corporeal  nature  is 
called  Physics  ;  but,  as  it  contains  only  the  principles  of 
its  knowledge  d  priori,  it  is  rational  pliy fees.  The  Meta¬ 
phyfics  of  thinking  nature  is  called  Psychology,  and 
contains  only  the  principles  of  its  rational  knowledge 
d  priori. 

The  entire  Syftem  of  Metaphyfics  therefore  confifts  of 
four  fubdivifions  i.  Ontology;  z.  Rational  Phy¬ 
siology  ;  3.  Rational  Cosmology;  4.  Rational 
Theology.  The  fecond  part,  namely,  the  fcience  of 
the  Nature  of  Pure  Reafon,  contains  two  fubdivifions — 
Rational  Phyfics  and  Rational  Pfychology. 

It  may  be  alked,  How  can  we  produce  a  rational  know¬ 
ledge  of  objects  which  are  empirically  given,  as  in  rational 
Phyfiology?  We  reply,  that  we  only  take  from  experi¬ 
ence  what  is  neceflary  to  produce  an  object,  either  of  Ex¬ 
ternal  or  Internal  Senfe.  The  former  takes  place  from 
the  mere  conception  of  Matter,  (impenetrability,  inert- 
nefs,  extenfion  ;)  the  latter  arifes  from  the  conception  of  a 
thinking  being  ( in  the  empirical  internal  reprefentation  I 
think).  We  muft,  however,  include  in  the  Metaphyfics 
of  thefe  objects  all  empirical  principles  which  can  ft i  11 
add  any  experience  to  our  conception,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  judge  of  thefe  objefts. 

This  is  then  the  conception  of  Metaphyfics  which  has 
fo  long  remained  obfeure.  The  want  of  it,  however,  has 
always  been  felt.  But,  becaufe  we  had  never  diftinCtly 
perceived  its  deftination,  and  had  not  fufficiently  confi- 
dered  that  it  is  a  rational  fcience,  it  has  always  been  bur- 
thened  with  heterogeneous  additions.  It  is  that  fcience, 
however,  which  no  other  genuine  fcience  can  difpenfe 
with.  The  Mathematics;  the  ornament  of  human  Rea- 
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fon,  even  requires  it,  if  it  is  to  apply  its  pure  fcience  of 
quantity  to  the  objeCts  that  are  given  to  it.  And,  though 
Religion  cannot  be  ereCted  upon  Metaphyfics,  it  can  by 
no  means  difpenfe  with  it.  It  muft  ferve  it  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  againft  the  dogmatical  attacks  of  its  opponents. 
Thofe  however  who  decry  Metaphyfics  without  knowing 
its  value,  may  be  allured,  that,  fo  long  as  human  Reafon 
exifts,  we  fhall  always  have  Metaphysics. 

Summary  of  the  History  of  Pure  Reason. 

We  (hall  conclude  with  taking  a  curfory  view  of  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  done  in  the  inveftigation  of  Pure 
Reafon. 

Philofophy  made  a  beginning  with  the  ftudy  of  God 
and  afuture  World ;  two  objects  with  which,  as  we  can 
now  decide,  it  fhould  have  finifhed.  But,  when  we  re¬ 
flect, that,  in  the  beginning  of  fpeculation,  Reafon  confi- 
dered  the  things  which  furround  us  as  known,  but  thofe 
two  objeCts  as  diftant  and  unknown  ;  and  when  we  reflect 
further  on  the  intereft  that  Reafon  neceflarily  takes  in 
thefe  objeCts,  nothing  feems  more  natural  than  this  be¬ 
ginning  of  fpeculation. 

Without,  however,  entering  chronologically  into  the 
hiftory  of  Pure  Reafon,  we  may  remark  three  principal 
points  of  view  which  we  may  take  of  the  progrefs  of 
Reafon. 

1 .  As  to  the  Olje.Sl  of  Pure  Rational  Knoiv/edge,  we  find  a 
fubtile  diftinCtion.  Epicurus  may  be  called  the  chief  of 
the  Senfual  PhiloJ'ophers  ;  Plato  the  chief  of  the  Intellec¬ 
tual  Phi  lof  op  hers.  The  former  maintained  the  objects  of 
Senfe  alone  to  be  real,  and  the  intellectual  objeCts,  which 
are  not  given  to  the  fenfes,  to  be  merely  appearances,  the 
conceptions  of  which  have  a  logical  but  no  objective  va¬ 
lidity.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed  that  the 
intellectual  is  th e  real ;  and  that,  by  abftraCting  from  what 
the  fenfes  furnifh  confufedly,  the  Underftanding  difeo- 
vers  the  real  objeCts  as  they  are  in  themfelves. 

z.  With  refpelt  to  the  Origin  of  Pure  Rational  Know¬ 
ledge,  Aristotle  may  be  confidered  as  the  chief  of  the 
Empirifes,  Plato  of  the  Noologifes.  The  former  taught 
that  all  knowledge  arifes  from  Experience;  the  latter, 
that  pure  Reafon  is  alfo  a  fource  of  knowledge.  In  mo¬ 
dern  times  Locke  was  a  follower  of  the  former,  and 
Leibnitz  of  the  latter.  Neither  of  them,  however,  was 
able  to  bring  this  confliCl  to  a  decilion.  Epicurus,  with 
his  fenfual  lyftem,  proceeded  more  confidently  than  Ari!- 
totle  and  Locke,  for  he  did  not  allow  any  objective  judg¬ 
ment  about  objeCts  which  cannot  be  given.  Locke,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  aflumed  that  all  our  reprefentations 
are  of  empirical  origin,  aCted  very  inconliftently  in  main¬ 
taining  that  by  means  of  thefe  reprefentations  we  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  an  evident  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  of 
the  immortality  of  the  foul;  objeCts  which  cannot  be 
given  in  experience. 

3.  As  to  the  Method  of  Pure  Rational  Knowledge,  it  has 
been  lometimes  Natural,  fometimes  Scientific.  He  who 
adopts  the  natural  method,  thinks  that  the  important 
problems  of  Metaphyfics,  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality, 
are  much  ealier  folved  by  common  fenle  than  by  fpecula¬ 
tion.  Of  courfe  he  muft  alfo  be  of  opinion,  that  the  di- 
menlions  and  diftance  of  the  moon  are  more  accurately 
afeertained  by  the  eye  than  by  the  circuitous  way  of  the 
Mathematics.  He  who,  on  the  other  hand,  adopts  the. 
fcientific  method,  may  proceed  either  dogmatically  or 
fceptically,  but  at  ali  events  he  muft  be  fyltematic.  The 
former  mode  was  efpouled  by  the  celebrated  Wolf;  the 
latter  by  David  Hume.  The  Critical  way  however  has 
not  yet  been  explored.  If  the  reader  has  had  patience 
and  perfeverance  to  accompany  me  in  my  travels,  lie  may 
now  decide,  whether  he  will  join  with  mein  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  convert  this  bye-path  into  a  public  highway,- 
through  which  Human  Reafon  may  be  able  to  arrive  at 
ultimate  fatisfaClion. 
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Abode  of  the  Soul,  139. 

Abfent  completely  explained,  134. 

Abfolute  Neceffity  of  a  future  ftate,  154. 

AB  fo  that  the  maxim  of  thy  Will  may  he  ft 
for  a  unmerfal  law,  I  54. 

Aftion  of  the  Mind  is  connexion,  130. 
Addifon  will  be  read  when  Locke  is  forgot¬ 
ten,  133. 

Advantages  of  Philofophy  to  Man  as  an  in¬ 
telligent  being,  174;  as  a  moral  being, 

,  175.  .  „  . 

Affinity  requires  between  the  various  fpecies 
of  the  fame  genus  an  intermediate  fpe¬ 
cies,  236. 

Aim  of  the  Fine  Arts,  173. 

Algebra  is  a  fynthetical  fcience,  242. 
Amphiboly  of  Refledlive  Judgment,  by 
which  the  Empirical  ufe  of  Underftanding 
is  taken  for  the  Tranfcendental ; 

1.  Quantity,  Identity.  Diverfty. 

2.  Quality,  Agreement,  Contradidlion, 

3.  Relation,  Internal  External 

4.  Modality.  Matter.  Form,  206. 

Amflerdam,  that  ancient  republic  of  letters, 

efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Kant,  158. 

Analyfis  of  Conceptions,  193  ;  of  Principles, 
197. 

Analytical  and  Synthetical  Judgments  diftin- 
guithed,  155,  184;  the  former  are  Judg¬ 
ments  of  explanation,  the  latter  of  exten- 
fion,  ib. 

Analytics,  193  ;  Dialedtics,  208. 
Anthropology,  by  Kant;  this  work 
proves  that  its  author  was  equally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Man  in  the  world  as  in  me. 
taphyfics,  149;  confiders  man  under  the 
difference  of  age,  fex,  conftitution,  cli¬ 
mate,  &c,  1555  farther  explained,  173; 
treats  of  the  impediments  that  the  incli¬ 
nations  oppofe  to  the  moral  law,  ib. 
Antinomies  of  Pure  Reason: 

1.  The  World  has  a  beginning ;  The 
World  has  no  beginning,  31  6. 

2.  Every  thing  confifts  of  ftmple  parts', 
Nothing  exifting  is  ftmple,  217. 

3.  It  requires  a  Caufe  independent  of  Na¬ 
ture  to  account  for  its  exiftence  ;  There 
is  no  freedom  in  the  World,  but  every 
thing  happens  according  to  the  law  of 
Neceffity,  218. 

4.  There  is  a  Necejfary  Being  who  is  ei¬ 
ther  the  Caufe  or  a  part  of  the  World  ; 
'1  here  is  no  Necejfary  Being,  either  in  Or 
out  of  the  World,  as  its  Caufe,  219  ; 
this  antithetic  of  Rcajon  entirely  removed, 
and  proved  to  be  only  a  conflift  of  appear¬ 
ances,  224. 

Antithetic  of  Pure  Reason,  in 
which  it  finds  itfelf  naturally  in  a  confiihl, 
whofe  truth  or  falfehood  cannot  be  de¬ 
tected  by  experience,  216;  this  confiid 
faithfully  laid  open,  ib.  entirely  removed, 
and  proved  to  be  only  a  conflidt  of  appear¬ 
ances,  224. 

Appendix  to  Tranfcei.dental  Dialedtics, 
235. 

A  priori  and  a  poferiori  defined,  183. 
Architedt  when  he  conftrudts  a  building 
does  nothing  but  unite  Intuitions,  128. 
Architectonic  Faculty  explained,  168. 
Architedlonic  of  Pure  Reafon,  conftrudls  the 
Syftem  of  all  Knowledge,  250. 

Argument  in  favour  of  a  Htgheft  Being,  231  ; 
this  Being  is  confidered  ablolutely  necef- 
fary,  both  in  a  fpeculative  and  pradtical 
point  ot  view,  231;  without  this  Being, 
the  Moral  Law  would  be  a  nonentity,  ib. 
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Ariftotle,  his  definition  of  Judgment  defec¬ 
tive,  1 19  ;  his  Categories  perplexed  with 
the  notions  of  Ubi,  Quando,  Situs,  127  ; 
his  ten  Categories  have  remained  fo  long 
on  record  to  fhow  the  value  of  him  who 
fhould  complete  his  notions,  ib.  his  code 
of  laws  which  govern  the  Mind,  15 1; 
fought  in  our  fenfations  the  faithful 
image  of  the  objedls  that  caufed  them, 
1515  neither  knew  the  number  nor  ufe  of  the 
Categories,  194;  his  Categories  differed 
from  Plato’s  Ideas,  210;  is  confidered  as 
the  chief  of  the  Empirical  Philofophers, 
251- 

Arithmetic,  its  univerfality  is  founded  upon 
Pure  Time,  1 53;  is  a  fynthetical  fcience, 
though  its  method  is  analytical,  201. 

Arithmetical  pofitions  are  always  fynthetical, 
185  ;  ftridlly  fynthetical,  though  their  me¬ 
thod  is  analytical,  241. 

Afcetics  furnilh  the  principles  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Virtue,  173. 

Atheifm,  vanquiffied  for  ever,  no. 

Auguftin  (St  ),  his  celebrated  contradidtion, 
Quid fit  Tempus,  &c.  129. 

Axioms  of  Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  *33; 
of  Metaphyfics,  159  ;  Axioms  are  fyntheti¬ 
cal  pofitions  a  priori  that  are  immediately 
certain,  243. 

Bacon  (Lord),  was  the  firft  who  produced  a 
general  Map  of  the  Mind,  13 1. 

Beautiful,  the,  ought  to  give  birth  to  gene¬ 
rous  fentiments,  and  excite  to  Virtue, 
136  ;  and  Sublime,  explained  by  Kant, 
136  ;  is  the  harmony  between  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  the  Intelledl,  154. 

Beck,  profeflor  of  Halley  a  fuccefsful  com¬ 
mentator  on  Kant,  129;  his  *  Principles  of 
Critical  Philofophy,’  1 57;  fays,  “I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  the  Critical  Phi¬ 
lofophy  is  the  only  true  one,  and  nry  book, 
is  intended  to  operate  the  fame  convidlion 
on  others,”  ib.  “  All  this  is  fo  eafy  to 
me,  that  I  engage  to  convince  every  one 
of  the  truth  of  its  dodtrine,”  ib.  “  No¬ 
body  can  entertain  a  higher  refpedl  for 
Kant  than  I  do,”  158. 

Belief,  its  nature  explained,  169  ;  in  God 
and  Immortality  ot  the  Soul,  ib.  rational, 
is  valid  for  every  body,  249. 

Berkeley  (  Biffiop), maintained  the  fubjedlive 
reality  of  Space,  131;  he  loft  the  exter¬ 
nal  world,  132;  converted  fubftance  into 
a  mere  phantom,  192. 

Bigot,  becomes  a  free-thinker  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  others,  180. 

Bigotry  muft  fly  before  the  light  of  a  puri¬ 
fied  Philofophy,  18  r. 

Biographie  univerfelle,  quoted,  149. 

Born’sLatin  verfion  of  the  Critic  of  Bute  Rea¬ 
fon,  144. 

Buhle  quoted  on  the  New  Syftem,  137; 
does  not  attempt  to  teach  it  fundamentally, 
139  j  has  not  given  a  table  of  the  Catego¬ 
ries,  ib. 

Canon  of  Pure  Reafon,  contains  laws  for  the 
corredt  ufe  of  the  conditions  pointed  out 
by  the  Dfcipline,  247  ;  Canon  of  Under¬ 
ftanding,  247. 

Categories,  thefe  alone  conftitute  the  en¬ 
tire  Underjlanding,  118;  feem  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  experience,  but  really  are  not, 

1 19  ;  render  experience  poilible,  ib.  give 
laws  to  Nature,  ib.  feparate  what  can  be 
known  from  what  can  never  be  known, 
ib.  define  confcioufnefs,  ib.  difplayed  in 
a  Map  of  the  Mind,  127  ;  comprehend  all 


the  objedls  that  compofe  the  World,  128; 
are  twelve  Activities,  ib.  author  of  the 
beautiful  order  of  nature,  119;  give  the 
form  of  Subfiance  to  our  Senfations,  ib. 
are  effential  conftituent  parts  of  the  Mind, 
130;  are  the  laws  of  experience,  136; 
thefe  are,  1,  Unity  ;  2,  Multitude;  3, 
Totality;  4,  Reality;  5,  Negation;  6, 
Limitation  ;  7,  Subftance  and  Accident  ; 
8,  Caufe  and  Effect;  9,  Adtion  and  Re- 
Adtion;  10,  Poffibility;  11,  Exiftence; 
12,  Neceffity,  153;  by  what  right  do 
we  apply  thefe  Notions  to  experience, 
fince  they  are  not  derived  from  experience? 
157;  the  folution  is,  that  they  are  the 
very  Understanding  itfelf,  ib.  are 
connedting  adts  of  the  intelledt,  159  ;  nine 
of  them  are  confitutive  and  three  regula¬ 
tive,  ib.  are  the  fundamental  and  effen¬ 
tial  conditions  of  all  thinking,  167;  are 
Fundamental  Conceptions  that  require  no 
further  ground  to  reft  upon,  168;  confi¬ 
dered  as  Pure  Conceptions  of  Underftand¬ 
ing,  194;  a  Table  which  difplays  them 
under  the  heads  of  Quantity,  Quality,  Re¬ 
lation, >  and  Modality,  ib.  the  firft  fix  are 
termed  mathematical,  the  latter  fix  dyna¬ 
mical,  ib.  they  are  Conceptions  which  have 
not  arifen  from  experience,  and  yet  are 
always  applied  to  objedls  of  experience, 
195  ;  they  cannot  fpringfrom  experience,  ib. 
for  they  generate  experience,  197;  are  not 
parts  of  knowledge  but  only  modes  of  think- 
ing  objedls  in  general,  i98;they  arefenfua- 
lized  by  means  of  the  Schemata,  but  ftill 
rellridted  to  the  ufe  of  Senfe  alone,  199  ; 
their  application  to  experience,  that  is,  their 
combination  with  a  fenfible  objedt,  ib. 
their  application  to  Empirical  Intuition, 
204;  we  cannot  think  an  objedt  by  the 
Categories  without  an  external  intuition, 
205;  they  have  nomeaning  except  in  their 
application  to  objedls, ib.  they  areonly  forms 
of  thought, andof  themfel  ves  can  represent  no 
objedl2o6;chey  completelyeHhibitall  kinds 
of  univerfally-valid  connexion,  206  ;  their 
tranfcendental  ufe  is  their  abufe,  208  ;  give 
objedtive  and  univerfal  validity  to  our  em¬ 
pirical  intuitions,  209  ;  if  thefe  concep¬ 
tions  are  not  derived  from  experience,  it 
is  neceffary  to  ffiow  their  origin ;  but 
they  conftitute  the  very  Underftanding  it¬ 
felf,  229;  the  Mathematics  is  the  ground 
of  their  application  to  the  external  phe¬ 
nomena,  242. 

Caufe  and  Ejfcft,  an  effential  conftituent  of 
the  human  mind,  118  ;  as  explained  by 
Hume,  149  ;  Axiom,  Every  Event  mujl 
have  a  Cauje,  ib.  not  to  be  met  with  in 
Nature,  but  really  is  an  operation  of  our 
own  Mind,  150;  farther  illuftrated,  169. 

Certainty,  a  taking-for-true  with  the  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  of  fufficient  grounds,  249. 

Civil  Liberty  muft  be  held  facred  by  men 
united  in  ftates,  177. 

Chart  and  Compafs  to  diredl  us  in  the  Philo- 
Jophy  of  Mind,  131. 

Clarke  fDr.)  an  anecdote  of  him  when  a 
child,  131  ;  the  neceffity  of  Time  a^id 
Space  difeuffed  with  Leibnitz,  ib. 

Coercion,  when  to  be  employed,  177. 

Colquhoun  (John),  fully  comprehendsKant’s 
Philofophy,  159. 

Compulfion  of  two  kinds,  and  both  effential, 
170. 

Common  Senfe  is  never  without  know  ledge, 
a  priori,  183. 

Conception, 


Conception,  the  reprefentation  in  the 
mind  when  the  objedl  is  abfent,  109 ; 
every  thing  abjent  in  Time  and  Space, 
that  we  think  of  only,  but  do  not  touch, 
ibid,  the  mental  form  which  is  abftradled 
from  the  objedl  that  ftrikes  the  fenfes, 
134  ;  joined  to  Intuition  conftitutes  Know¬ 
ledge,  ibid,  without  Intuition  is  empty, 
ib.  obeys  the  laws  of  Underftanding, 
153;  the  original  notion  formed  by  the 
adtion  of  the  Categories,  159  ;  the  image 
retained  in  the  mind  when  the  objedl  is 
abfent,  163  ;  compared  with  judgment, 
193  ;  is  a  reprefentation  which  refers  to 
many  objedts,  230. 

Conditions  in  man  that  render  knowledge 
poffible,  1 17. 

Conflict  of  Reafon  with  itfelf,  220  ;  the 
intereft  which  Reafon  takes  in  this  con- 
flidl,  ib.  folution  of  this  conflidt,  223  ; 
this  conflidt  entirely  removed,  224. 

Confcience  is  the  innate  principle  of  our  mo¬ 
ral  exillence,  136  ;  its  fecret  voice  alone 
decides,  154;  is  the  pradtical  law  of 
Reafon,  167  ;  immediately  tells  man  that 
he  is  a  moral  being,  175. 

Confcioufnefs,  its  definition  till  now  defec¬ 
tive,  ir9;4s  a  refledtive  adt  of  the  mind, 
161  ;  teaches  the  belief  in  a  Deity,  167  ; 
announces  itfelf  by  I  think,  193;  divided 
into  pure  and  empirical,  195  ;  its  analytic 
and  fynthetic  unity,  ib.  of  our  own  exift- 
ence  proves  the  exiftence  of  objedts  in 
fpace,  204. 

Convidtion,  a  taking-for-true  upon  grounds 
that  are  objedtively  fufticient,  249. 

Copernicus,  his  labours  have  rifen  never 
again  to  fet,  120  ;  his  theory  confidered 
a  dangerous  herefy,  but  now  the  boaft  of 
reafon,  129;  was  thrown  into  prifon,  ibid, 
fubftituted  immutable  truth  for  long-ftand- 
ing  error,  ib.  the  advantages  of  his  Syf- 
tem  pointed  out,  ib.  accomplilhed  a 
complete  revolution  in  Natural  Philofo- 
pby,  1 5 1. 

Cosmological  Ideas: 

k,  Quantity,  the  abfolute  completenefs  of 
the  compcfttion  of  the  phenomena. 

2.  Quality,  the  abfolute  completenefs  of  the 
divifton  of  the  phenomena. 

3.  Relation,  the  abfolute  completenefs  of 
the  arijlng  of  the  phenomena. 

4*  Modality,  the  abfolute  completenefs  of  the 
exiftence  of  the  phenomena,  215; 
they  are  the  Categories  extended  to 
the  infinite,  225;  folution  of  thefe  Ideas, 
ibid,  are  only  regulative  principles,  and 
the  error  arifes  in  confidering  them  as 
conftitutive,  ib. 

Cofmology,  173  ;  founded  upon  the  Idea  of 
Abfolute  Caufe,  153  ;  the  abfolute  tota¬ 
lity  of  conditions  of  all  the  objedts  in  the 
world,  21 1. 

Critic  of  Judgment,  by  Kant,  154;  has 
obtained  the  fuflrages  of  the  decided  ene¬ 
mies  of  Critical  Philofophy,  ibid,  the 
fublime  and  beautiful  belong  to  the  Judg¬ 
ing  faculty,  ib. 

Critic  of  Practical  Reason,  by 
Kant,  154 ;  explains  the  laws  of  Free 
Will,  ib. 

tl  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,”  contains  a 
■Complete  Analyfisof  all  the  Mental  Faculties , 
112;  the  foundation  of  Morals  in  d  Reli¬ 
gion,  1 18  ;  contains  nothing  but  truth  as 
well  as  Euclid,  ib.  contains  an  entirely  new 
Science  of  which  no  one  prior  to  Kant  had 
conceived  the  thought,  119  ;  a  text-book  in 
all  the  proteftantuniverfities  in  Germany, 
120  ;  need  only  be  ftudied  in  order  to  be 
completely  underftood  and  finally  adopted, 
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120  ;  no  tranflator  can  do  juftice  to  it  that 
does  not  underlland  the  fyftem,  12  ij  its 
inveftigation  not  produdlive  of  harm,  but 
may  be  of  much  good,  122  ;  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  of  Kant’s  metaphyfical  works, 
124  ;  is  a  book  like  the  Elements  of  Eu¬ 
clid,  130  ;  the  extraordinary  impreflion  it 
has  made  in  Germany,  137;  feemed  to 
be  the  produdtion  ofaceleftial  intelligence 
rather  than  of  a  man,  139  ;  a  moft  inva¬ 
luable  treafure,  and  contains  a  Complete 
analyfis  of  the  Mental  Powers,  142  ;  and  it 
alone  comprifes  the  whole  well-attefted 
plan  by  which  Metapbyfics  as  a  fcience 
can  be  produced,  ib.  whoever  has  once 
tailed  the  ‘  Critic'  will  never  return  to 
Dogmatifm,  ib.  muft  be  inveftigated,  ib. 
contains  the  only  true  Philofophy  of 
Mind,  and  leaves  nothing  further  to  be 
difcovered,  144  ;  contains  a  fcience  ne¬ 
ver  before  offered  to  man,  that  eradicates 
all  the  errors  of  Speculative  Philofophy, 
ib.  ranks  with  the  labours  of  Euclid,  Co¬ 
pernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton,  ib.  a  text- 
book  for  the  univerfities  of  Germany,  ib.  a 
produdtion  of  the  human  intelledl  which 
difplays  the  greateft  boldnefs,  profundity, 
and  independence,  153  ;  its  objedl  is  to 
eftablifh  the  fadt  of  Synthetical  Judgments 

.  a  priori,  upon  which  Transcendental 
Philosophy  is  eredled,  155  ;  proves  that 
all  preceding  fyftems  are  mere  fophiftry, 
156;  embraces  two  confiderations ;  1. 
Eft  he  tics ;  2.  Logic,  182;  a  long-dormant 
book,  which  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  Ger¬ 
many,  ib.  leads  neceflarily  to  fcience, 
186;  does  not  treat  of  the  nature  of  the 
things,  but  merely  of  our  faculties,  ib. 
not  a  mere  criticifm  of  books  and  fyftems, 
but  a  Critical  examination  of  Pure  Reafon 
itfelf,  187  ;  it  fervesto  purify  our  Reason, 
and  keep  it  free  from  error ,  ib.  comprifes 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  Franfcendental 
Philofophy,  187  ;  only  examines  fynthetical 
knowledge  a  priori,  ib.  has  refuted  Spiri- 
tualifm  only  as  a  dogmatical  Syftem,  214; 
juftifies  the  reference  of  Ideas  to  objedts, 
by  fliowing  that  we  may  affume  them  con- 
tradidtions,  229 ;  muft  develope  the  true 
intention  of  Reafon  in  the  ufe  of  its  ideas, 
236  ;  the  Critic  ihould  be  employed  for 
academical  inltrudtion,  244  ;  has  done  that 
for  knowledge  which  the  mathematics  has 
done  for  geography,  ib.  has  explained 
Synthetical  Judgments  a  priori,  ib.  is  a  fyf¬ 
tem  of  all  philofophical  knowledge  of 
Pure  Reafon,  251. 

Critic  of  Theology  from  fpeculative  grounds, 

?34- 

Criticof  Tafte,  Hands  inneed  of  Philofophy, 
177. 

Critical  Idealiftn  explained,  171;  confiders 
the  things  as  phenomena,  ib. 

Critical  Philofophy,  different  from  all  other, 
and  produces  a  complete  revolution  in 
thinking,  169;  infers  from  the  neceffity 
of  fome  conceptions  certain  difpofitions  of 
the  Mind,  170  ;  declares  all  philofophi- 
zing  upon  the  things  in  themfelves  to  be 
vain,  ib. 

Criticifm  explained,  16S. 

Cudworth,  flourilhed  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  125  ;  difplays  a  rich  (lore  of 
choice  erudition,  ib.  the  great  opponent 
of  Hobbes,  ib.  his  works  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  Dr.  Mofheim,  ib.  his  manufcripts 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  126 ;  his  work 
Immutable  Morality,  ib.  fome  Ideas  arife 
from  the  mind,  ib.  his  relative  Ideas,  131; 
compared  with  Kant,  ib. 

Culture,  its  objedl  is  to  produce  a  readine/s . 
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without  deftroying  that  already  acquired, 
241. 

Cunning  egotift,  is  only  enlightened  with 
regard  to  his  earthly  advantages,  181. 

Dedudtion  of  the  Categories  of  Underftand¬ 
ing,  115,  194. 

Definitions  (26)  which  reply  to  all  Stewart’s 
difficulties,  133  ;  of  Intuition,  Conception, 
and  Idea,  134;  give  the  marks  that  we 
unite  in  one  conception  completely  and 
precifely,  242. 

Degerando  quoted  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  new 
Philofophy,  137  ;  does  not  profefs  com¬ 
pletely  to  underlland  the  fyftem,  138, 
did  not  apprehend  the  Categories  in  their 
purity,  ib.  has  not  evinced  the  fidelity  of 
a  tranflator,  ib.  unfit  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Critic,  ib. 

Deift,  admits  a  tranfcenJental  theology,  234  ; 
while  the  Theift  adopts  a  natural  theology, 
ib. 

Demonftrations  are  apodidtical  proofs  in  fo 
far  as  they  are  intuitive,  243  ;  proofs  by 
means  of  empirical  intuitions  are  not  demon¬ 
ftrations,  neither  are  philofophical  proofs, 
ib. 

De  Mundi  Senftbilis  atque  Intelligibilis  forma  et 
principiis,  1770.  written  by  Kant  in  Latin 
as  an  inaugural  diff'ertation  when  candidate 
for  the  metaphyfical  chair,  140;  the  Critic 
of  Pure  Reafon  not  puhlilhed  till  eleven 
years  afterwards,  i.  e,  1781,  ib.  difcufled 
in  the  univerfity  of  Kdnigfherg,  141  5 
Lambert’s  opinion  of  this  work,  142;  com- 
pofed  in  hafte  and  under  ficknefs,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  univerfity  chair,  144. 

Defcartes  inveftigated  the  thinking  being, 
and  interrogated  the  Deity  concerning 
knowledge,  151;  his  innate  ideas,  153. 

Defideratum,  in  Science  is  a  complete  intellec¬ 
tual  Chart,  1 3 1 ;  difcovered  by  Kant,  ib. 
a  fcience  that  eradicates  all  the  errors  of 
Speculative  Philofophy,  and  fliows  the 
exadl  number  of  the  Elements  of  the  Human 
Mind,  144. 

De  Stael  (Mad.),  her  work,  entitled  “  Ger¬ 
many,”  explains  the  new  German  philo¬ 
fophy,  135;  colledled  her  materials  on 
the  fpot,  ib.  influence  of  the  new  philofophy 
on  the  development  of  Mind,  ib.  not  her 
intention  to  teach  the  fyftem,  but  to  give 
a  general  view  of  it  as  a  whole,  ib.  her 
note  on  the  fubjedl  of  Kant’s  philofophy, 
ib.  her  objedt  to  develope  the  great  re- 
fults  of  this  philofophy,  ib.  it  is  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  extenfion  of  mind  than 
any  other,  referring  every  thing  to  the 
focus  of  the  Soul,  ib.  greatly  affifted  by 
A.  W.  Von  Schlegel,  136  ;  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  penetration  qualified  her  to  feize 
and  delineate  the  outline  of  thefe  new 
difcoveries,  136  ;  the  great  popularity  of 
her  work  on  Germany,  137;  travelled  to 
tile  birth-place  of  the  new  German  philo¬ 
fophy,  ib.  exerted  herfelf  to  extend  its 
influence  all  over  the  world,  ib.  her  admi¬ 
rable  account  of  German  literature,  159. 

Dialedtics,  or  the  expofure  of  pretended 
knowledge,  208  j  inveftigates  whether 
we  have  not  a  peculiar  kind  of  knowledge 
that  refers  a  priori  to  objedls,  208  ;  of 
Pure  Reafon,  240. 

Dialedtic  Conclufions  of  Pure  Reafon,  2iz. 

1.  Categorical profyllogifm,  which  explains 
the  nature  of  the  foul. 

2.  Hypothetical  profyllogifm,  which  explains 
the  origin  of  the  world. 

3.  Disjunctive  profyllogifm,  which  explains 
the  nature  of  God. 

Difference  between  Juftice  and  Morality,  177; 
between  pure  and  empirical  knowledge* 
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i$3  ;  between  Thinking  and  Knowing, 
240. 

Difcipline  of  Pure  Reafon,  gives  laws  for 
a  corredt  ufe  of  Reafon,  240;  it  is  indif- 
pjerifible  prior  to  all  DoBrine,  241  ;  in  its 
dogmatical  ufe,  241  ;  in  its  polemical  ufe, 
243  ;  in  its  hypothetical  ufe ,  245  ;  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  proofs,  246. 

Difpute  about  matter  and  mind  finally  difpofed 
,°f’  134- 

Divilion  of  Objedts  into  Phenomena  and  Nou- 
mena,  205. 

Do  that  which  will  render  you  worthy  to 
be  happy,  248. 

Do  the  powers  of  intelledf  extend  to  things 
inaccellible  to  the  fenfes  ?  152. 

Dodlrinal  Belief  explained,  249. 

Do&rine  of  Rights,  173;  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  rights,  ib.  of  bappinefs,  173. 

Dogmas  and  Mathemas  explained,  243. 
Dogmatical  Philosophy,  its  fallacy 
fully  fhotvn,  1 10  ;  arrived  at  the  period 
of  its  final  decay,  142. 

Dogmatifm  explained,  168  ;  pretends  to 
know  the  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
felves,  175  ;  leads  to  Scepricifm,  186. 
Earth,  its  motion  eftablilhed  in  our  convic¬ 
tion,  169;  its  greater  elevation  at  the 
equator  explained  by  the  centrifugal  force, 
239. 

Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  quotes  Mr.  Stewart 
againft  Kant,  143. 

Edinburgh  Review  for  Jan.  1803,  reviews 
Villers’s  Philofophie  de  Kant,  123  ;  does 
not  afi'edt  the  ‘  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon ,’  ib. 
Education,  its  efiential  objetfs  are,  firft,  to 
cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of  our 
nature;  fecondly,  to  watch  the  early  af- 
fociations  and  prevent  error,  121  ;  a  con- 
feioufnefs  of  our  defefts  is  the  firft  ftep 
towards  improvement,  ib.  is  a  difcipline, 
173  ;  requires  a  found  knowledge  of  the 
philofophie  fciences,  179;  is  the  harmo¬ 
nious  cultivation  of  all  the  fenfible,  in- 
telleftual,  and  moral,  powers,  ib. 

Egotifm  explained,  176. 

Elements  of  the  Critical  Philofophy  publilhed 
by  Dr.  Willich,  124. 

Elements  of  the  Human  Mind  exhibited  at 
one  view  in  a  map,  113  ;  their  number 
completely  determined,  and  nothing  left 
to  be  difeovered,  144. 

“  Elements  of  the  Human  Mind”  by  D11- 
gald  Stewart,  does  not  contain  a  fyftem  of 
the  mind,  131;  has  no  definition  of  the 
underftanding,  132;  not  a  fugle  menial 
Element  fully  difeuffed  or  firmly  efta- 
blilhed,  144. 

Elements  of  Tranfcendental  Philofophy, 

187-. 

“  Elucidation  of  Kant’s  Critic  of  Pure  Rea¬ 
fon,”  by  Johann  Schultz,  155;  in  this 
work  the  new  theory  of  Time  and  Space  \$ 
made  quite  familiar,  ib. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  contains  the  folu- 
tion  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart’s  difficulty, 
159. 

Enlightened  Edinburgh  proves  the  poflibilitv 
of  underftanding  Kant’s  works,  158. 
Enlightenment  means  found  inftruftion  ill 
all  that  is  important  to  man,  179  ;  phi¬ 
lofophy  mull:  beconfidered  as  the  fource  of 
true  enlightenment,  ib.  of  prudence, 
which  eafily  degenerates  into  moral  depra¬ 
vity,  181  ;  univerfal  and  complete,  is  that 
which  embraces  every  .iutereft  of  man¬ 
kind,  ib.  in  politics,  ib. 

Epicurus  is  confidered  as  the  chief  of  the 
fenfual  philofophers,  251. 

Efiay  on  Perpetual  Peace,  by  Kant,  155. 
Efthetics,  fully  accounts  for  the  origin  of 


the  notions  of  ‘Time  and  Space,  and  deve- 
lopestfie  entire  Senfttive  Faculty,  112;  the 
fcience  of  feeling,  including  that  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  167  ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Tafte,  173;  Ihows  what  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  employed  in  judging,  ib.  de¬ 
termines  the  aim  of  thefine  arts,  ib.  is  as 
certain  and  indubitable  as  can  be  required 
of  any  theory,  19  I. 

Ethics  is  applied  to  Moral  Philofophy,  173. 

“  Every  Event  muft  have  a  Caufe,”  no¬ 
thing  can  overturn  this  truth,  169. 

Examination  of  Nature,  127. 

Exception  to  the  rule,  What  Is  eafy  in  theory 
is  difficult  in  praBlce,  118. 

Experience  would  be  nothing  but  a  chaos 
without  the  laws  of  Underfunding,  the 
Categories,  136  ;  can  never  offer 
more  than  conditional  certainty,  130  ; 
teaches  us  that  things  are  conftituted  in  a 
certain  manner,  but  never  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  otherwife,  183  ;  whence  does  it  de¬ 
rive  its  certainty,  ib.  internal  could  not 
be  polfible  but  for  external,  205. 

Experimental  Knowledge,  that  in  which  the 
matter  only  is  given  from  without,  the 
form  is  produced  by  the  Mind,  no;  its 
common  nature  explained,  118. 

External  Intuition,  all  the  objedts  of  na¬ 
ture,  127  ;  acquaints  us  with  the  exiftence 
of  things  in  Space,  128;  refolved  into  feil- 
fations,  ib.  alfo  called  phenomena,  ib. 

External  Senfe  receives  a  variety  that  co- 
exifts,  127  ;  occafions  us  to  reprefent  ob¬ 
jects  in  Space,  187. 

External  World  fecured  to  us  by  Tranfcen¬ 
dental  Philofophy,  128;  and  the  matter 
of  which  it  is'  cctnpofed  fully  accounted 
for,  ib. 

Fancy  of  innate  ideas,  159. 

Feeling  confidered  in  its  connexions  with 
the  reprefenting  and  defiring  faculty,  167. 

Fichte,  turns  afide  from  Kant’s  path,  133  ; 
was  not  content  with  the  fubjeBive  reality, 
ib.  rejedts  the  idea  of  fomething  given, 
171. 

Fine  Arts  explained,  136. 

Form  muft  be  produced  by  the  mind,  1 13; 
in  which  all  objedls  appear  to  us  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  mind,  but  the  matter  does 
not  fpring  from  the  lame  fource,  it  mull: 
be  given,  170. 

Formularies  of  Philofophy.  1,  In  mundo 
non  datur  ftaltus  ;  2,  non  datur  hiatus  ;  3, 
non  datur  cafus purus  ;  4,  non  datur  fatum, 
205. 

Frederic  king  of  Pruffia,  threatened  Kant 
with  banilhment,  129. 

Freedom  of  the  Will,  eftablilhed  for  ever, 
in;  is  PraBical  Reafon,  139  ;  manifefts 
itfelf  in  the  moral  law,  214  ;  proved  not 
to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  Necejftty  of  Na¬ 
ture,  227. 

Freedom  is  a  power  to  begin  a  ftate  of  itfelf, 
226. 

French,  a  language  well  adapted  to  convey 
the  New  German  Syflem  in  a  clear  and  con- 
cife  manner,  138. 

Galileo,  a  commentator  on  the  labours  of 
Copernicus,  129. 

“  Gelehrte  Zeitung"  of  Gotha,  in  No.  12, 
fays,  every  experienced  thinker  may, 
without  extraordinary  exertion,  make 
himfelf  acquainted  with  the  genuine  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  ‘  Critic,’  157. 

General  Contents  of  Philofophy,  164. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Syflem  of  Principles, 
204. 

Geometry,  adlual,  pulled  down  and  deftroyed 
by  externally-exerting  Space,  132;  the 
certainty  of  its  propofitions  depend  upon 


pure  Space,  153  ;  its  pofitions  are  all  fyn- 
thetical  and  a  priori,  183,  191. 

“  Germ  ANY,”  a  celebrated  work  by  Mad. 
de  Stael,  J  3  5 ;  through  this  work  the 
Englifh  reader  has  been  made  acquainted 
with  German  metaphyfics,  ib-  difplays 
the  great  refults  of  Kant’s  fyftem,  136. 

GlofTary  of  Kant’s  new  terms,  124. 

God  does  not  exift  in  Time  and  Space,  134  ; 
inacceffible  to  fpeculative  objections,  152  ; 
the  abfolute  necelfity  of  his  exiftence 
proved,  154;  his  omnifcience  and  omni¬ 
potence,  154,  248;  the  Creator,  Prefer- 
ver,  and  Governor,  both  of  the  Phyfcal  and 
Moral  world,  167  ;  a  Being  independent  of 
Nature,  but  who  conftrudted  the  univerfe, 
173  ;  muft  be  the  Author  of  Nature,  but 
yet  out  of  Nature,  248. 

Good  and  Evil,  169  ;  are  principles  of  Rea¬ 
fon,  172. 

Government,  its  nature  inveftigated,  153  ; 
revolutionary  maxims  cannot  be  juftified, 
ib.  remarks  on  the  death  of  Louis  XVI, 
ib. 

Gravity,  its  properties  firft  difeovered  at  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  237  ;  an  efiential  pro¬ 
perty  of  matter,  ib. 

Happinefs  is  the  fum  of  all  fubjedlive  ends, 
247  ;  to  this  end  all  our  hopes  tend,  248  ; 
its  connexion  with  morality,  ib.  alone  is 
not  the  highef  good,  nor  is  virtue  alone, 
ib. 

Herlchel  confirmed  the  Theory  of  Coperni¬ 
cus,  129. 

Higheft  Good  is  the  aim  of  all  rational  exer¬ 
tion,  169. 

Hiftory  cannot  difpenfe  with  Philofophy, 
178;  Hiftory  of  Pure  Reafon  deferibes  the 
tftbrts  of  Rejfon  that  have  hitherto  taken 
place,  23 1. 

How  can  we  difeover  the  common  properties 
of  knowledge  ?  1 18. 

How  are  the  imprefiions  which  we  receive 
from  without  converted  into  real  and 
fubftantial  knowledge  ?  132. 

How  is  pure  Mathematics  polfible  ?  185. 

How  are  Metaphyfics  as  a  Science  polfible  ? 
186. 

How  is  pure  Natural  Philofophy  polfible? 

'85* 

How  are  Synthetical  Judgments  a  priori  poffihle? 
150,  185  ;  it  required  the  entire  Critic 
of  Pure  Reason  to  folve  this  queftion, 
150;  completely  folved  in  Tranfcendental 
Eft  he  tics,  193. 

Human  Mind,  confiftsof  three  primitive  and 
original  Faculties,  Reason,  Under¬ 
standing,  and  Sense,  127. 

Human  Wifdom  is  for  ever  humbled  by 
Kant’s  Philofophy,  160. 

Hume,  David,  his  doubts  concerning  Caufe 
and  EffeB,  115;  had  involved  himfelf  in 
dilemma,  ib.  fuppofed  the  notion  of  Caufe 
and  Effedl  was  derived  from  experience, 
ib.  ftruck  the  firft  fpark  that  led  to  the 
New  Philofophy,  120;  firft  roufed  Kant 
from  his  dogmatical  llumbers,  126;  chal¬ 
lenges  Reafon  to  account  for  the  notion  of 
Caufe  and  EffieB,  ib.  failed  in  the  folution 
of  his  problem,  and  became  a  confirmed 
Sceptic,  ib.  unable  to  fatisfy  himfelf, 
abandoned  his  fyftem  in  defpair,  133;  his 
replies  to  the  Englilh  philofophers,  ib.  his 
antagonifts  did  not  perceive  his  drift,  ib. 
his  fpeculations  contain  the  Germ  of  the 
New  Syflem ,  ib.  reafoning  replies  to  Stew¬ 
art’s  difficulties,  ib.  no  adverfary  of  Kant, 
139  ;  roufed  Kant  from  his  dogmatical 
llumbers,  ib.  his  principle  of  Caufality, 
149  ;  tends  to  deftroy  the  Axiom,  Eatery 
Event  has  a  Caufe,  ib,  inftead  of  explaining 


tbe  fad,  only  renders  it  inconceivable, 
150;  the  infufficiency  of  his  reafoning,  ib. 
derived  Caufe  from  the  frequent  allocation 
of  an  event  that  precedes  it,  183  ;  ap¬ 
proached  the  neareft  of  any  one  to  the 
Problem  of  the  ‘‘Critic,”  185:  main¬ 
tained  that  our  notion  of  Caufe  and 
Lffedl  is  a  prejudice,  245- 

Idea,  every  thing  out  »/Time  andSPACK, 
that  we  think  of  only,  but  which  can 
never  come  into  TV  me  and  Space,  109; 
whence  are  Ideas  acquired,  iiq:  the  fix 
original  Ideas  difplayed  in  a  Map  of  the 
Mind,  127  ;  of  God ,  Moral  Law,  and  a 
Future  State,  130  ;  the  6  raifed  from  the 
Categories  conftitute  the  very  elements  of 
Reafon,  ib.  exemplified  by  examples,  134  ; 
as  explained  by  Plato,  133  ;  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  172  ;  the  fubjedive  derivation  of  them 
from  the  nature  of  Reafon  itfelf  accompUped, 
212  ;  its  relation  to  Conception,  230  ;  has 
no  fchema,  but  it  has  an  analogon,  that  is, 
a  maximum,  by  which  it  becomes  determi¬ 
ned,  237  ;  it  ferves  to  extend  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  experience,  238. 

Idea  of  a  Science  to  be  called  the  Critic  of 
Pure  Reason,  186. 

Ideas  of  Pure  Reafon,  209. 

Idealifm  leads  to  abfurdities,  for  it  denies 
the  exiftence  of  the  external  world,  132  ; 
completely,  and  for  ever,  refuted,  205. 

Idealifts,  their  mode  of  pbilofophizing  ex¬ 
plained,  1 17;  having  difcovered  that 
extcnfon  is  no  effential  property  of  real 
objeas,  they  deny  the  exiftence  of  the 
external  World,  and  make  the  power  of 
knowledge  confift  of  Reafon  alone,  ib. 

Ideality  of  Space  maintained,  189. 

I'ilufions  arife  when  we  fubftitute  fubjedive 
reality  for  objcdive,  153  ;  Illufion,  which 
leads  to  a  tranfcendental  ufe  of  the  Catego¬ 
ries,  205. 

Imagination  is  the  faculty  to  reprefent  an 
objedt  without  its  prefence,  196;  it 
belongs  to  Senfe,  in  order  to  reprefent 
the  connexion  of  a  given  variety,  ib.  con- 
fidered  as  a  fpontaneity,  it  is  no  other  than 
the  Underftanding,  ib.  produdive  diftin- 
guifhed  from  reproductive,  ib. 

Immanent,  or  intrinfic,  and  tranfeendent,  or 
abfurd,  208. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul  inacceflible  to  fpe- 
culative  objerftions,  152;  fecured  from 
the  attacks  of  Sophiftry,  154;  fully  de- 
monftrated,  168. 

Impoflibility  of  an  Ontological  proof  of  the 
^exiftence  of  God,  231  j  of  a  Cofmological 
proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  232;  of  a 
Pbyfico-Tkeological  proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
God,  233.  ( 

Impreffions  received  by  the  Senfes  are  clo¬ 
thed  with  the  Forms  of  Time  and  Space, 
*53- 

Indolent  Reafon  perfuades  itfelf  that  it  has 
accomplifhed  its  talk ;  this  is  a  fault, 
239- 

Influence  of  Philofophy  upon  human  hap- 
pinefs,  176;  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences, 

177. 

Intelledlual  laws  are  the  laws  of  the  pheno¬ 
menal  world,  151. 

Internal  Intuition,  all  the  eftedts  in  the 
world,  127  ;  informs  us  of  the  exiftence 
of  ejects  in  Time,  128  ;  refolved  into  Sen- 
fation,  ib.  alfo  called  Phenomena,  ib. 

Internal  Senfe  receives  a  variety  in  fuccef- 
fion,  1275  occaflons  us  to  reprefent  objedts 
in  Time,  187. 

Intuition,  whatever  is  prefent  to  the 
mind  and  affedts  the  fenfe-s,  109  ;  every 
thing  prefent  in  Time  and  Space,  that  we 
feel,  fee,  hear,  tafte,  or  fmell,  ib.  mute- 
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dinte  knowledge,  that  requires  no  adt  of 
reafoning,  127 ;  whatever  aftedts  the 
fenfes  while  prefent,  128  ;  refolved  into 
Senfation,  ib.  divided  into  internal  and 
external,  ib.  a  fenfation  when  prefent, 
129  ;  exemplified  by  the  example  of  St. 
Paul’s,  134;  without  Conception,  is  blind, 
ib.  is  a  fad,  and  can  only  exift  in  Time 
and  Space,  166;  furnilhes  no  knowledge 
of  the  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  but 
only  as  they  appear,  168  ;  cannot  be  re- 
prefented  otherwife  than  as  given,  170; 
a  priori,  is  hardly  to  .be  diftinguiflied  from 
a  pure  Conception,  183  ;  immediate  knowledge, 
187;  is  nothing  but  a  reprefent, ition  of 
phenomena,  and,  if  we  annul  ouift-ives  in 
thought,  we  at  the  fame  time  annihilate 
the  apparent  things,  together  with  Time  and 
Space,  19 1. 

Intuitive  Faculty,  167;  confifts  of  diftindt 
parts  5  the  one  receives  the  matter  of 
knowledge,  the  other  gives  it  a  form,  124. 

Is  it  poflible  to  know  any  thing  of  immate¬ 
rial  exiftences  ?.  114. 

Is  Reafon  a  faculty  of  knowledge  that  refers 
to  objedts,  or  merely  a  fubordinate  faculty 
to  arrange  knowledge  under  a  few  heads, 
and  thus  to  afiift  the  Underftanding  ?  209. 

Judgments  of  Experience  are  altogether_/yK- 
thetical,  184. 

Juftice  and  Injuftice  are  principles  of  Reafon, 

172. 

Kant,  lias  performed  the  Herculean  talk 
of  uniting  all  philofophy  into  one  Syfem, 
no;  has  furnifhed  a  complete  Catalogue 
of  the  Elements  of  the  Mind,  ib.  how 
can  pofterity  ever  duly  confecrate  his  me¬ 
mory  for  removing  the  ftumbling-blocks 
that  flood  in  the  way  of  religion  and  phi¬ 
lofophy  ?  ib.  has  eftablilhed  Morality  on 
the  adamantine  bafts  of  Truth,  and  van- 
quilhed  Atheifm  and  Scpticifm,  ib.  has 
placed  Reafon  upon  her  judgment-feat, 
no;  the  author  of  the  Cr itic  of  Pure 
Reason,  ib.  has  eredted  Philofophy  into 
a  complete  and  permanent  fyftem,  which 
he  has  called  Transcendental  Phi¬ 
losophy,  ib.  the  greateft  of  all  philo- 
fophers,  ib.  the  greater  part  of  his  life  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Analyfls  of  the  Mind,  1 12  ; 
fully  explains  the  notions  of  Extenfon, 
Time,  Space,  &c.  ib.  lias  made  conlidera- 
ble  contributions  to  Aftronomy,  Natural 
Philofophy,  and  Mechanics,  by  his  new 
Theory  of  Motion,  113;  lie  conceived  he 
fliould  be  at  firft  mifunderfood,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  adopted,  ib.  treats  of  objedts  that 
intereft  the  whole  human  race,  114  5  his 
philofophy  not  borrowed  from  preceding 
ages,  ib.  fufpedted  that  in  all  controver- 
fies  the  truth  did  not  lie  all  on  one  fide,  ib. 
his  criterion  of  what  is  knowable,  ib.  in- 
veftigates  thefaculty  oi fmple  apprehenfon, 
115  ;  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  relources 
of  his  own  mind,  ib.  talked  himfelf  to 
find  a  univerfal  anfwer  to  the  queftion. 
What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  T  ib.  ar.fwers  Hume’s  doubts  refpec- 
ting  Caufe  and  EffeCt,  ib.  determines  this 
notion  to  be  a  Category  of  the  Mind,  ib. 
difeovers  the  other  1  1  Categories,  ib. 
claffes  all  prior  philofophers  under  the 
four  fedls  of  Materialifs,  Idealifts,  Spiri- 
tualifts,  and  Sceptics,  ib.  founds  a  fyftem 
free  from  the  errors  of  his  predeceflor,  116; 
difeovers  the  point  of  delufion  which  pre¬ 
vented  a  union  of  principle,  117  ;  deter¬ 
mines  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  inveftigate 
deeply  the  nature  of  the  objedts  in  order 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  knowing  fa¬ 
culty,  ib.  the  mental  faculties  are  ob¬ 
jedts  of  confcioufnefs,  ib.  his  mode  of  phi- 
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lofophizing  aims  at  univerfal  evidence,  1 18 ; 
a  complete  view  of  his  fpeculative  princi¬ 
ples,  ib.  his  folution  of  Hume’s  problem, 
Whence  is  our  notion  of  Caufe  and  EJeCl  de¬ 
rived  ?  ib.  this  furnilhed  him  with  a  com¬ 
plete  analfis  of  the  Human  Mmd,  ib.  had 
now  difcovered  a  fcience  indifpenfable  to 
mankind,  119:  his  philofophy  has  a  di¬ 
rect  refeience  to  the  molt  facred  inlerefts 
of  mankind,  ib.  his  theoretical  principles 
precifely  determine  the  number  of  thofe 
dodtrines  of  mechanics,  &c.  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  mind,  ib.  his  dodtrines 
of  vital  importance  to  man,  ib.  the  moft 
enlightened,  diftinguilhed,  anl  illuftrious, 
fjccefl’or  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  120  ;  his 
Philofophy  introduced  into  Britain  with 
great  pretenfions,  123  ;  at  22  years  of 
age  combaled  Leibnitz’s  Theory  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  124;  theeffential  difference  between 
Senfe  and  Underflanding  is  a  leading  feature 
with  him,  125  ;  his  account  of  Time  and 
Space  is  completely  fatisfadtory ,  ib.  Ilia 
additions  to  Hume’s  doubts,  126;  his 
analyfis  of  the  Human  Mind,  ib.  not  led 
away  by  Hume’s  coiiclufions,  ib.  refumed 
the  inveftigations  of  Caufe  and  EffeCl,  ib. 
this  notion  not  derived  from  experience, 
127;  fettled  Time  and  Space  at  an  early 
period  of  his  career,  ib.  his  Philofophy 
does  not  lead  to  Idealifm,  128  ;  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  theory  of  Pythagoras,  129;  and 
Copernicus  compared,  ib.  his  Philofophy 
has  efi'edted  a  glorious  revolution,  ib.  his 
theory  converts  all  the  fubftances  of  the 
world  into  mere  appearances,  ib.  the 
pradtical  advantages  of  his  fyftem  pointed 
out,  ib.  it  leads  ciredtl y  to  the  Godhead, 
a  plain  ftatement  of  what  lie  has  added  to 
the  Philofophy  of  Mind,  130;  his  claim  to 
originality  vindicated,  131  ;  his  intelledlual 
chart,  ib.  caught  a  glimple  of  what  Hume 
was  about,  and  completed  this  into  his 
renowned  Syfem,  133  ;  his  fyftem  deferves 
to  be  inveftigated,  and  not  reviled,  ib.  has 
completely  analyzed  the  mental  powers,  134  3 
conftantly  devoted  to  that  invifible  power 
Virtue,  135  ;  his  charadler  pourtrayed  by 
Mad.  De  Stael,  ib.  determines  the  empire 
of  the  Senfes  and  the  Soul,  1 36  3  is  accufed 
of  repeating  old  Syflems  in  a  new  language, 
but  this  is  unfounded,  ib.  acknowledges 
that  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  Flume,  139  ; 
his  De  Mundi  Scnfibilis  atque  intelligibilis 
forma  et  priftcipiis,  written  in  Latin  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  metaphyfical  chair,  ib.  has  deter¬ 
mined  Time  and  Space  to  be  mental  recep¬ 
tivities,  140  ;  had  not  yet  difcovered  his 
Categories,  ib.  his  letter  to  the  great  Lam¬ 
bert,  141  ;  arrives  at  certain  notions  whicli 
lie  thinks  he  never  lhall  have  occafion  to 
change,  142  ;  folicits  Lambert’s  co-ope¬ 
ration,  lb.  has  left  as  a  legacy  to  pofterity 
a  fcience  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  to 
which  future  generations  can  neither  add 
nor  detradt,  ib.  returns  from  his  voyage  of 
d  fcovery,  ib.  his  1  Prolegomena ,’  ib.  his 
own  account  of  his  labours,  ib.  deftined  to 
make  the  difeoveries  he  gave  the  world, 
1444  it  will  require  a  new  generation  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  felt,  ib.  deftined  to  ac- 
complifli  a  complete  revolution  in  fpecu¬ 
lative  fcience,  151  ;  his  method  is  diame¬ 
trically  oppofite  to  that  of  his  predeceffors, 
ib.  has  a  digued  to  each  of  our  faculties 
its  limits  and  powers,  152;  inveftigated 
the  Knowing  Faculty,  ib.  has  eftablilhed 
the  connexion  between  the  different 
parts  of  his  fyftem,  154;  his  political  re- 
fiedtions  on  the  French  revolution  and  the 
death  of  the  king  of  France,  1553  his 
tonverfatioii  as  remarkable  for  its  point 

as 
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as  its  infiruCtion,  ib.  highly  approves  of 
the  labours  of  Schultz,  ib.  defirous  of 
Schultz’s  co-operation,  157;  it  is  morti¬ 
fying  that  his  labours  fiiould  ftill  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  imperfect  extracts,  160;  has 
by  his  perfevering  efforts  achieved  a  true 
Ph'ilofopby  of  Mind ,  163;  has  devoted  the 
firft  part  of  the  'Critic'  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  two  important  notions  of  Time 
and  Space ,  ib.  his  explanation  of  their 
poffibility,  171;  nothing  fhort  of  his  fub- 
lime  difcoveries  could  have  led  to  fuch  af- 
tonifhing  refults,  182. 

Kantefian,  a  bold  Theory,  and  feems  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  common  fenfe,  fo  indeed  was 
the  Copernican,  129;  its  practical  advan¬ 
tages  are  immenfe,  ib.  has  given  the 
death-blow  to  all  fpeculative  arguments 
employed  to  elucidate  nature,  ib.  has 
finally  eradicated  Materialifm,  Idealifm , 
Spiritualifm,  and  Scepticifm,  ib.  pofTeffes 
very  extraordinary  attraction  for  the  re¬ 
flective  mind,  1 32;  completely  fatisfies 
the  enquiring  mind,  ib.  has  occupied  for 
more  than  twenty  years  all  the  thinking 
heads  in  Germany,  135  ;  it  givesa  Angu¬ 
lar  attraction  to  all  kinds  of  ftudy,  136; 
if  its  foundation  is  not  underftood,  how 
can  its  fuperfiruCture  be  comprehended? 
138  ;  as  it  contains  nothing  but  truth ,  the 
more  it  is  inveftigated  the  more  it  will  be 
confirmed,  145  ;  the  nobleft  fyftem  that 
the  hiftory  of  the  mind  prefents,  149 ; 
traced  to  its  generation,  1503  fo  Arrange 
at  the  firA  glance,  refolves  difficulties 
which  no  other  can,  1533  explained  with 
aAonifhing  accuracy  by  Kinker,  158;  not 
arbitrarily  affumed,  but  a  fall  of  internal 
experience ,  160;  not  one  Angle  Aep  can  be 
made  in  this  theory  until  the  ever-obtru¬ 
ding  notions  of  Time  and  Space  are  com¬ 
pletely  defined,  163  ;  was  the  firA  that 
produced  a  ‘  Critic'  as  a  complete  Syflem 
of  Reafon,  169. 

Kepler  confirmed  the  theory  of  Copernicus, 
129. 

Key  to  all  true  Knowledge  is  Intuition, 
Conception,  and  Idea,  109. 

Kinker  (I.),  tranflated  Kant's  works  from 
the  Dutch  under  the  title  of  EJJhi  d'une 
Exposition  fuccinte  de  la  Raifon  Pure,  138; 
this  work  may  be  fafely  referred  to  as  an 
eafy  introduction  to  the  New  Philofopby , 
158- 

Knowing  Faculty,  as  explained  by  the  four 
philofophic  feCts,  the  Materialifis,  the 
IdealiAs,  the  Spiritualifls,  and  the  Scep¬ 
tics,  1173  is  given  us  folely  for  thepurpofe 
of  generating  experience,  152  ;  when 
it  paffes  thefe  limits  it  abufes  its  pow¬ 
ers,  ib.  arifes  from  the  union  of  Intui¬ 
tions  with  Conceptions ,  205  5  is  fpecula¬ 
tive  when  it  refers  to  an  objeCt  which 
cannot  be  given  in  experience,  234; 
difference  between  Mathematical  and 
Philofophical,  242  ;  the  former  is  intuitive , 
the  latter  dfcurfve ,  ib. 

Knowledge  begins  with  experience,  no; 
generated  by  the  Mind,  ib.  wholly  con¬ 
tained  in  Time  and  Space,  ill;  an  enquiry 
into  the  true  nature  of  this  power,  117  ; 
Its  common  nature  explained,  118  ;  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  medium  of  Senfation, 
128  ;  of  external  fubflances  is  nothing  but 
Senfation,  ib.  defined,  134;  completely 
defined  for  all  future  generations,  134; 
its  different  bafes  afiigned,  1523  the  pheno¬ 
mena  is  all  we  can  know,  r58  ;  we  do  not 
know  the  things  as  they  are  in  thcnf elves, 
but  only  as  phenomena,  169;  d  priori  an¬ 
nounces  itfelf  in  everyone’s  confcioufnefs, 
169;  it  fprings  from  the  nature  of  the 
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mind,  ib.  not  obtained  by  means  of  Ideas, 
ib.  its  fubje&ive  and  objealive  part  deter¬ 
mined,  170;  its  whole  field  divided  into 
Theoretical  and  Prallical,  172  ;  is  only 
arrived  at  through  Philofophy,  179  ;  Pure 
and  Empirical,  183  ;  begins  with  expe¬ 
rience,  ib.  is  a  compound  of  impreffians 
received  from  without,  and  the  operation 
of  the  mind,  ib.  is  tranfcendental  when  it 
only  concerns  our  mode  of  knowing  objeCts, 
186  ;  a  priori  is  deduced  from  the  two  pure 
Intuitions  Time  and  Space,  190;  begins 
with  Intuition,  by  which  the  variety  or 
parts  of  an  objeCt  are  given,  194;  is  the 
determinate  reference  of  given  reprefenta- 
tion  to  an  objeCt,  195;  mult  have  the 
objeCt  prefent  in  an  Intuition,  196;  we 
know  ourfelves  only  as  -we  appear,  but  not 
as  we  are  in  ourfelves,  ib.  we  do  not  know 
the  things  in  themfelves,  but  only  as  they 
appear  to  us,  199  ;  if  we  could  know  the 
objeSlsin  themfelves, we  lhould  find  ourfelves 
in  a  Spiritual  World,  246  ;  it  is  either  hif- 
torical  or  rational,  230. 

Lambert  confidered  as  the  firA  genius  in 
Germany,  141  ;  a  philofophical  corref- 
pondence  between  him  and  Kant,  ib. 
exerts  himfelf  to  afliA  in  Kant’s  fpecula- 
tions,  ib.  a  letter  from  Kant  to  Lambert, 
ib.  his  perfpicuous  remarks  in  anfwer  to 
Kant’s  letter,  142;  his  hypothefis  to  ex¬ 
plain  experience,  233. 

Language  greatly  promoted  by  Philofophy, 
178. 

Laws  of  Nature,  knowledge  of  them  leads  to 
the  explanation  of  an  infinite  number  of 
phenomena,  12 1  ;  do  not  contradict  the 
Idea  of  Liberty,  228. 

Leibnitz,  his  theory  of  motion  combated  by 
Kant,  124;  diAinguilhes  between  Senfe 
and  Underfunding,  ib.  aA'erts  that  they 
only  differ  in  degree,  ib.  this  diAinftion  is 
falfe,  125  ;  the  neceflity  of  Time  and  Space 
difcuffed  with  Dr.  Clarke,  1315  a  great 
SpiritualiA,  145;  interrogated  the  Deity 
regarding  knowledge,  15 1  ;  approaches  to 
the  pure  forms  of  the  mind,  153  ;  miAook 
the  origin  of  knowledge,  191 ;  confidered 
the  phenomena  to  be  the  things  in  themfelves, 
confufed  by  the  fenfitive  faculty,  206  ; 
his  monads,  207  ;  omitted  the  tranfcenden¬ 
tal  refe&ion,  and  confounded  the  pheno¬ 
mena  with  the  noumena,  ib.  intellefitualized 
the  Categories,  and,  together  with  them, 
phenomena,  207  ;  his  intellectual  fyfiem 
re  As  on  falfe  pcftions,  ib.  endeavoured  to 
evade  the  argument  that  the  world  is 
infinite,  217;  his  explanation  of  the  term 
monade,  218  ;  a  follower  of  Plato,  231. 

Liberty,  its  idea  inacceffible  to  fpeculative 
objections,  152;  is  the  faculty  of  a  being 
in  fo  far  as  he  is  a  thing  in  itfelf ,  and  not 
merely  a  phenomenon,  227;  does  not  contra¬ 
dict  the  Neceffity  of  Nature,  228. 

Liberty  and  Equality,  and  the  Rights  of 
Man,  181. 

Life,  a  voyage  of  probation,  129  ;  a  future 
one  opened  to  us,  ib. 

Locke,  claffed  material  and  immaterial  objeCts 
under  Idea,  133;  the  confufion  in  his  Syf- 
tem  arifes  from  the  want  of  an  Analyfs  of 
the  Mind,  134;  a  complete  Materialifi, 
145  ;  the  fate  of  hisdoCtrinedecided,  149  ; 
fought  in  our  fenfations  the  faithful  image 
of  the  objeCts  that  caufe  them,  151;  his 
Effay  on  the  Human  Underfianding,  163; 
perfuaded  himfelf  that  he  had  difcovered 
the  origin  of  the  Categories  in  experience, 
195;  fenfualized  the  Categories,  for  he 
confidered  them  as  conceptions  derived 
from  experience, whereas  they  conAitute  it, 
2073  a  follower  of  AriAotle,  251, 
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Logic,  a  fpeculative  fcience  which  has  had 
its  cffential  parts  fettled  for  many  centu¬ 
ries,  1 16 ;  the  neceffary  laws  of  thinking 
in  general,  172;  its  importance  in  Natu¬ 
ral  Philofophy,  177;  Tranfcendental  Logic, 
the  fcience  of  the  rules  of  thinking,  193  ; 
is  a  Canon  of  UnderAanding,  and  Reafon, 
ib.  Conclufions  of  Reafon  and  of  Under¬ 
Aanding,  208;  difference  between  Tranf¬ 
cendental  and  Pure  Univerfal ,  240. 

Logical  and  Tranfcendental  Reflection,  206. 

Man  does  not  exifl  in  Time  and  Space,  ill  ; 
when  he  arrives  at  maturity  is  confcious 
of  many  defeCts  and  bad  habits  contracted 
in  infancy,  121 ;  not  to  judge  from  what 
he  feels  and  fees,  129  ;  confidered  a  Phe¬ 
nomenon  and  Noumenon,  130;  if  he  only 
confulted  his  Senfations,  he  could  form  no 
idea  of  the  fupreme  goodnefs,  136  ;  awards 
to  himfelf  a  Happinefs  proportionate  to  his 
Virtue,  149  ;  can  neither  alienate  his 
ownLiberty  nor  infringe  upon  that  of  others, 
ib.  the  virtuous  alone  worthy  of  happinefs, 
1 54;  commanded  to  realize  the  mode  in  which 
reafon  alls,  155;  is  diflinguiflied  from 
brutes  by  his  capacity  for  language,  185  ; 
the  power  of  perfectibility  Is  his  charac- 
teri Aic,  ib.  the  true  deAination  of  Man, 
ib.  not  fatisfied  with  the  perceptible,  but 
conAantly  exerts  himfelf  to  difeover  their 
laA  grounds,  166  ;  can  only  have  intuitions 
in  Time  and  Space,  ib.  in  order  to  fulfil 
his  deAination,  muA  exf  for  ever,  168  ; 
muA  perceive  every  thing  in  Time  and 
Space,  170;  his  higheA  deAination,  171; 
his  abfolute  worth  and  dignity  reA  upon 
his  moral  faculties,  ib.  is  both  of  a  Senfual 
and  Spiritual  nature,  ib.  is  the  only  being 
that  falls  into  difagreement  with  himfelf,  ib. 
his  very  nature  is  contrived  for  difeordand 
felf-combat,  174;  falfely  confidered  as 
exifling  only  for  enjoyment,  and  then 
defiined  for  ever  to  peri fh ,  175  i  ou§ht  to 
fubjeCt  the  ends  of  his  fenfes  to  his  higher 
or  moral  end,  176;  may  eafily  tranquillize 
his  mind  if  he  has  aCted  upon  rational 
grounds,  ib.  is  defiined  to  a  continual 
progrefllve  knowledge,  182;  not  merely  def- 
tined  for  this  earthly  exfence ,  2 14- 

Map  of  the  Human  Mind,  1 13;  completely 
developed,  127;  defies  all  improvement, 
131  ;  mufi  ultimately  be  adopted,  ib,  its 
aflonilhing  difeovery  enabled  its  Kant  to 
ereCITRANSC  EN  DENTAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
133;  its  practical  application,  134. 

Material  Philofophy  explained,  172. 

Materialifm  leads  to  abfurdities,  lor  it  de¬ 
prives  us  of  a  Free  Will,  1 3®  5  Kant’s 
attack  upon  this  fyfiem  is  alone  a  mafier- 
piece,  13d. 

Materialifis,  their  mode  of  philofophizing 
explained,  117;  they  formed  arbitrary 
notions  of  the  objeCts  around  them,  and 
thence  deduced  the  nature  of  the  Knowing 
Faculty,  117;  having  difcovered  that 
extenfon  is  an  effential  property  of  the 
things,  they  convert  the  Knowing  Faculty 
into  a  mechanical  power,  ib. 

Mathematical  Judgments  are  intuitive,  168  3 
fynthetical,  185;  principles  are  confitutive, 
the  Dynamical  principles  are  regulative, 
237  3  method  cannot  be  followed  in  Philo¬ 
fophy,  241.  " 

Mathematics,  the  fciente  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Senfitive  Faculty,  or  of  the  two 
Mental  Receptivities  Time  and  Space, 
109  ;  a  pure  fcience  a  priori,  ib,  entirely 
defiroyed,  if  External  Space  can  be 
maintained,  135  ;  founded  upon  pure 
Space  and  Time,  153;  univerfally  certain 
without  the  tefiimony  of  experience,  168; 
a  fcience  of  Reafon  retting  upon  pure 
fundamental 


fundamental  conceptions,  ib.  furpaffed  by 
Philofophy,  174;  a  fcience  that  has  no 
regard  to  objedts,  221;  error  cannot  here 
remain  hidden,  241;  reprefents  the  uni- 
verfal  in  the  particular,  242  ;  its  certainty 
always  intuitive,  243. 

Matter  is  Senfation,  in  ;  muft  be  given  to 
the  mind,  113;  in  nature  is  either  in 
Extenfton  or  Succeffton,  1 27;  not  created  by 
the  mind,  128  ;  confifts  of  the  impreffions 
which  the  objedts  make  upon  us,  152. 

Medicine  greatly  improved  by  Philofophy, 
177- 

Memory  cannot  be  defined  by  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart,  133. 

Mendelsihon  (Mofes),  maintained,  that, 
though  the  fimplicity  of  the  Soul  prevented 
its  being  deltroyed  by  divifion,  yet  it  might 
evanefce,  and  thus  ceafe  to  exift,  213. 

Mental  Elements ,  Time  and  Space,  are  two 
receptacles,  and  contain  all  tile  matter 
given  to  the  Mind,  r  10  ;  are  definite,  and 
can  neither  be  augmented  nor  diminifhed, 
118. 

Mental  Faculties  put  into  play  by  fomething 
given  to  the  mind,  no;  are  objedts  of 
confcioufnefs,  117;  have  their  forms  and 
laws  to  which  they  are  reftridled,  152. 

Metaphyfical  Elementsof  Law  and  Ethics  by 
Kant,  149;  Metaphyfical  Principles  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  by  Kant,  154;  Me¬ 
taphyfical  Elements  ot  Riglit,  by  Kant, 
154;  treats  of  Policy  and  Legiflature, 
155- 

Metaphysics,  a  pure  rational  fcience, 
divifible  into  Metaphysics  op  Na¬ 
ture  and  Metaphysics  of  Morals; 
the  former  confift  of  Ontology  and  Coftndogy, 
the  latter  ot  Pfychology  and  Theology ,  109  ; 
no  fcience  of  Metaphyfics  prior  to  Kant, 
1 15  ;  the  Science  which  treats  of  exigences  in- 
accejjille  to  the  Senfes,  116  ;  a  phenomenon 
of  1 8th  century,  124;  contemplates  objedts 
that  can  never  come  into  Time  and  Space , 
130  ;  it  will  require  a  new  generation  to 
walh  away  the  prejudices  of  early  educa¬ 
tion,  before  it  can  be  felt,  144;  is  divided 
into  Ontology,  Pfychology,  Col'mology, 
and  Theology,  151  ;  is  a  fcience  which 
cannot  be  difpenfed  with,  ib.  as  long  as 
Reafon  lafts  we  (hall  always  have  Metaphy¬ 
fics ,  ib.  not  a  dull  and  heavy  ftudy,  155  ; 
is  the  lcience  cf  that  which  is  inaccefiible 
to  the  Senfes,  172  ;  of  Nature  and  of 
Morals ,  ib.  of  Morals  explained,  173; 
its  ultimate  objedt  is  the  l'olution  of  the 
problems  of  Reafon,  God,  Liberty,  and 
immortality,  183  ;  confifts  of  nothing 
but  fynthetical  pofitions  d  priori,  185  ;  will 
laft  for  ever  !  186. 

Mind  is  adted  upon  by  fomething  that  does 
not  create,  128  ;  this  adtive  caule  is  termed 
Noumenon,  ib.  muft  have  a  Receptivity,  ib. 
as  it  does  not  create  the  matter,  it  muft  be 
given,  ib.  gives  a  form  to  this  matter,  ib. 
influenced  by  the  reigning  Philofophy  of  a 
Country,  136  ;  its  laws  aie  the  laws  of 
Nature,  151  ;  and  Matter,  this  difpute 
finally  ended,  133  ;  does  not  create  matter, 
159;  is  both  attive  and  pajftve  in  the  ac- 
quilition  of  knowledge,  id.  can  never  free 
itfelf  from  its  univerfal  concitions,  170  ; 
when  itsconditions  are  annulled,the  objedls 
muft  alfo  difappear,  191  ;  confifts  of  Re¬ 
ceptivity  and  Spontaneity,  193. 

Morality  explained,  130. 

Monument  of  truth  eftablilhed  in  the  Brililh 
Dominions,  the  Principles  ot  “Trans¬ 
cendental  Philosophy,”  162. 

Moral  Law,  the,  announces  itfelf  in  the 
Soul  of  every  individual,  175;  not  the 
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eft’edtof  education,  habit,  &c.ib.  is  certain 
a  priori,  234 ;  revealed  to  man  by  his 
Reafon,  154  ;  does  not  arife  from  expe¬ 
rience,  170  ;  is  an  objedlive  Law,  and 
valid  for  every  body,  247;  leads  to  the 
Idea  of  God,  249. 

Morality  eftablilhed  upon  the  bafis  of 
ever-during  Truth,  no;  indebted  to  Plli- 
lofophy  for  its  development,  174;  quite 
independent  of  our  inllindl  for  happinefs, 
1755  is  grounded  in  Reafon  alone,  ib.  its 
jftridl  laws  derived  from  Prabhcal  Reafon, 
176  ;  confifts  in  a  diiinterefted  obedience 
to  the  univerlal  precepts  of  Reafon,  ib. 

Natural  Philofophy  explains  the  objedts  of 
External  Senje,  173  ;  an  immenfe  field  is 
here  open  for  future  inveftigation,  ib. 
contains  Synthetical  Judgments  d  priori, 
185. 

Natural  and  pofitive  Rights,  177. 

Natural  Theology  explained,  234. 

Nature,  its  objedts  accounted  lor,  128  ;  its 
beautiful  harmony  not  intheleaft  difturbed 
by  Kant’s  Theory,  129  ;  is  only  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Phenomena,  136;  completely  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  words  prefent  and  abjent , 
134. 

Necefiity  and  Contingency  explained,  169. 

New  Terms  were  forced  to  be  coined  to 
defignate  Nevj  Phenomena,  119. 

Newton  threw  great  light  on  the  Theory  of 
Copernicus,  129  ;  his  Principia  much  con¬ 
troverted  on  its  iirft  appearance,  but  now 
univerfally  adopted,  139;  his  principles 
compered  with  thofe  of  Kant,  140;  his 
principles  deviated  from  all  prior  phyfics, 
though  now  univerfally  adopted,  148  ; 
the  inventor  of  the  fyftem  of  attraflion, 
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Nitlch  (Frederick  Augu  ftus),  the  immediate 
difciple  of  ProfefTor  Kant,  112;  gave 
ledlores  in  London  in  1795.  ib.  in  1796 
publilhed  his  General  and  Introductory  View 
of  Kant's  Principles,  1 13;  his  toi  Princi¬ 
ples  comprife  the  efifer.ce  of  the  Critic, 
ib.  his  Principle  VII.  dales  that  the 
matter  muft  be  given,  and  the  form  produ¬ 
ced,  ib.  ftrongly  recommends  a  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Critic,  1 14 ;  his  account  of 
Kant’s  inveftigation  of  the  Senftive  Fa¬ 
culty,  1 15  ;  dates  the  diffenfions  of  Philo- 
fophers,  1 16;  oppofite  opinions  regarding 
Senje,  Underfunding,  ami  Reafon,  prove 
that  we  have  no  Philofophy  of  Mind,  ib. 
his  criterion  of  what  is  knowable,  ib.  the 
anfvver  to  what  is  knowable  muft  be  uni- 
verfal  and  true,  ib.  his  mode  of  difeover- 
ing  the  true  niture  of  the  Knowing 
Faculty,  118;  an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  What  is  eafy  in  theory  is  difficult  inpra&ice, 
ib.  his  account  of  the  Faculties  of  Rea¬ 
son,  Understanding,  and  Sense,  ib. 
his  principles  ;  No.  1  dates,  that  fetting 
out  with  what  is  univerfally  granted, 
compels  afient  to  what  follows ;  No.  2 
Hates,  that  every  body  is  confeious  of  a 
thinking  faculty;  No.  3  afierts  that,  in 
order  to  explain  the  Knowing  Faculty,  it  is 
liecefl'ary  to  analyze  knowledge,  Ii8; 
whoever  agrees  to  thefe  is  compelled  to 
admit  the  remaining  98,  which  are 
entirely  new,  ib.'  they  have  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  moral  condudl,  ib.  when 
thefe  principles  take  root,  virtue  will 
llourifti,  ib.  has  difplayed  in  the  cleared 
manner  a  perfefi  analyfis  of  the  mind,  1 19  ; 
defined  the  notions  ot  Time  and  Space ,  ib. 
his  principles  give  an  accurate  definition 
of  Judgment  and  a  complete  account  of 
the  Categories,  ib.  they  (how  that  man 
forms  an  Idea  of  God  by  Reafon,  ib.  has 
3U 
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performed  an  Herculean  talk  in  develop¬ 
ing  fo  much  important  knowledge  in  101 
Principles,  ib.  dates  that  all  that  man  can 
know  are  the  objeCls  in  Time  and  Space, 
and  the  conditions  in  the  mind  which  render 
fuch  knowledge poffible,  ib.  his  treatife  is  a 
fterling  work,  and  will  vie  with  Euclid, 
ib.  has  thrown  a  powerful  light  on  Kant’s 
fyftem,  129  ;  his  Principle  VII.  can  never 
be  refuted,  130;  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  not  having  underltood  the  fyf¬ 
tem,  137  ;  a  learned  and  excellent  man, 
who  folicited  in  vain  the  attention  of  the 
Britifh  public  to  Kant’s  Philofophy,  160  ; 
the  immediate  difciple  of  the  founder  of 
true  Philofophy,  ib. 

Nothing  divided  according  to  the  Catego¬ 
ries,  205. 

1.  Quantity  —  is  an  empty  conception. 

2.  tjaality—  is  an  empty  objebl. 

3.  Relation — is  an  empty  intuition. 

4.  Modality—  is  an  objebl  without  a  concep¬ 
tion. 

Noumenon,  fomething  out  of  Time  and  Space, 
which  is  the  caufe  of  the  Phenomenon, 
128  ;  the  thing  in  itfelf  independent  of  tiie 
mind,  ib.  in  a  pofitive  and  negative  lenfe, 
205. 

Objedts  can  only  be  given  to  us  by  the  uni¬ 
ted  operation  of  Sense  and  Under¬ 
standing,  no;  are  clothed  in  figures 
which  are  properties  of  the  mind,  120; 
thofe  of  Nature  accounted  for,  128;  of 
Nature  minutely  examined,  ib.  all  that 
compofe  tile  world,  are  comprehended  un¬ 
der  the  12  Categories,  ib.  are  only 
Phenomena,  130;  when  they  affect  our 
fenfes  are  termed  Intuitions,  134;  but, 
when  they  ceafe  to  operate,  Conceptions, 
ib.  out  of  Time  and  Space  exemplified,  ib. 
adapt  themfelves  to  the  faculties  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellcdl,  1 5 1  ;  the  qualities  we  af- 
cribe  to  them  belong  to  the  mind  itfelf,  ib. 
all,  muft  be  chilled  under  all  the  Catego - 
, ries  at  once,  133;  in  themfelves  are  Nou- 
mer.a,  but  as  they  merely  appear  to  us  are 
Phenomena,  138  ;  our  mode  of  perceiving 
we  attribute  to  the  objedls,  ib.  are  nor  ex¬ 
tended  and  figured  bodies  independent  of  the 
Mind,  159  ;  are  only  known  to  us  as  they 
exift  in  the  mind,  160;  are  nothing  but 
mere  reprefentations  of  Senfe,  103  ;  are 
they  the  fame  to  everyone,  and  the  fame 
as  they  appear  to  us  ?  167;  we  determine 
them  by  our  Knowing  Faculty,  169  ;  muft 
be  reprefented  as  they  are  given  to  the 
mind,  170  ;  we  are  adted  upon  by  objeCls 
that  are  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  quite 
different  from  the  phenomena,  17 1  ;  are 
indeed  known  to  us,  human  beings,  merely 
as  they  appear,  not  as  they  are  in  tliem- 
felves,  175;  when  prefent ,  are  Intuitions, 
187;  are  nothing  but  fenfible  reprefenta¬ 
tions  whofe  form  is  Space,  189  ;  may  be 
confidered  under  two  points  of  view,  firft 
as  objects  in  themfelves,  fecondly  as  pheno¬ 
mena,  190;  are  not  merely  reprefentations, 
but  are  really  exifting  things,  204  ;  but 
the  EffeCls  we  aferibe  to  external  things 
have  their  Caujes  in  us,  ib.  divided  into 
Phenomena  and  Noumcna ,  205. 

Obje6tive  Unity  explained,  128. 

Ontology,  alfo  called  Transcendental 
Philosophy,  172. 

Opinion,  a  taking-for-true  without  fufficient 
grounds,  249. 

Oratory  becomes  more  impreflive  by  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Philofophy,  178. 

Organon  of  Pure  Reafon  muft  contain  the 
principles  of  all  pure  knowledge  d  prion, 
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Original  Being,  from  whom  all  objedts  are 
derived,  230;  he  is  fimple,  all-fufficient, 
eternal,  &c.  ib.  but  fuch  an  objedt  is  God, 
lb. 

Original  fynthetical  unity  of  Confcioufnefs ,  pre¬ 
cedes  all  reference  to  objedls,  195. 

Outlines  of  Moral  Philofophy  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  the  difference  between  Man  and 
Brutes  difcuffed,  133. 

Painter,  when  he  paints  a  pidture  does  no¬ 
thing  but  unite  Intuitions ,  128. 

Paley  (Dr.)  overcame  the  prejudices  of 
early  education,  145. 

Paradoxes  of  Tranfcendenta!  Philofophy  : 

1.  Time  and  Space  are  both  limited  and  in¬ 
finite, 

5..  Every  thing  in  Nature  is  both  in  the 
Mind  and  out  of  it  at  the  fame  time. 

3.  Every  thing  in  Nature  is  both  Pheno¬ 
menon  and  Noumenon. 

4  Every  perfon  exifts  both  in  Time  and 
Space  and  out  of  them  at  the  fame  time, 
163;  their  folution,  ib. 

Paralogifms  of  Pure  Reafon  : 

1.  Quantity — the  Soul  is  one,  (identical.) 

2.  Quality  — the  Soul  is  Jimple.  < 

3.  Relation  — the  Soul  is  Jubfiance. 

4.  Modality — the  Soul  is  in  relation  to 
things  in  Space,  212. 

Pafcal  fays  that  we  impart  the  quality  of 
our  mind  to  the  things  we  contemplate, 

151.. 

Perception  illuftiated,  170. 

Perverted  reafon  afi’umes  a  higheft:  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  thinks  itfelf  juftified  in  giving 
objedtive  validity  to  its  idea;  this  is  a 
fault,  239. 

Phenomena  are  externalandinternal Intuitions, 
128;  the  objedts  of  Nature,  129;  ex¬ 
amined  with  fcrupulous  nicety,  ib.  alone 
have  a  real  exiftence  for  us,  158  ;  not  the 
things  in  themfelves,  but  merely  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  160;  mull  have  fomething 
given  as  its  ground,  170  ;  have  merely  a 
mental  exiftence,  171  ;  no  part  of  them 
belong  to  the  things  in  themfelves,  191. 

Philofophical  or  Univerfal  Grammar  muft 
exadtly  correfpond  with  the  laws  of  think¬ 
ing,  that  is,  Logic,  177. 

Philofophical  Religion,  proves  the  neceflity 
ef  the  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  God  as  the 
facred  law-giver  and  judge  of  all  moral 
beings,  174  ;  of  the  immortality  of  the 
Soul,  thus  it  gives  life  and  conftancy  to 
Virtue,  ib. 

Philofopbizing  is  comprehending  the  Percep¬ 
tible  by  means  of  the  Rational,  166. 

Philosophy  defined,  109;  founded  upon 
Reafon,  ib.  divifible  into  Phyfics,  Ethics, 
and  Logic,  ib.  Phyfics  is  the  refult  of 
Sense  and  Understanding,  Ethics 
is  the  refult  of  Reason,  Logic  is  the 
laws  of  Thinking,  or  the  felf-knowledge 
of  Understanding  and  Reason,  ib. 
the  epoch  is  at  length  arrived  that  enables 
us  to  give  permanent  definitions  of  this 
fcience,  ib.  proper  method  of  cultivating 
it,  110;  it  is  delightful  to  fee  it  fmiling 
at  its  own  abfurdities,  and  (halting  hands 
with  Common  Senfe,  160;  its  nature, 
origin,  and  end,  163;  much  mifunder- 
ftood,  166  ;  termed  the  Queen  of 
Sciences,  ib  ;  has  for  its  objedt  every 
fadt  both  within  and  without  us,  168  ;  its 
r.eceflity  lies  in  the  nature  of  Reafon 
itfelf,  ib.  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  Mathematics  explained,  ib.  the  grand 
aim  of  Philofophy  is  to  fubordinate  every 
thing  to  the  fupreme  end  of  humanity, 
171  ;  is  the  Science  of  Sciences,  172  ; 
firmly  eftablilhes  the  Mathematics  and  the 
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Principles  of  Morality,  ib.  the  balls  of  all 
fcientific  improvement  of  the  human 
mind,  ib.  divided  into  Theoretical  and 
PraBical,  ib.  the  former  is  alfo  formal, 
i.  e.  Logic-,  the  latter  material,  i.  e.  Me- 
taphyfes,  ib.  its  end  is  completely  to  har- 
'.monize  man  with  himfelf,  174;  reconciles 
all  apparent  inconfiftencies  both  in  the 
world  and  in  man,  ib.  fhows  the  proper 
deftination  of  man  both  in  this  and  in  a 
future  life,  175;  requires  the  cultivation 
of  the  entire  Knowing  Faculty,  ib.  fhows 
us  the  truth  of  thofe  objeBs  of  faith  which 
are  fo  pre-eminently  dear  to  us,  ib. 
teaches  us  to  judge  rightly  of  the  value 
of  human  life,  ib.  our  earthly  exiftence 
only  a  condition  to  another,  ib.  purifies 
our  inclinations  and  tames  our  paflions, 
176  ;  greatly  contributes  to  the  Morality 
and  Happinefs  of  mankind,  ib.  has  banifhed 
fuperffition,  177;  muft  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Hiftory  to  bring  humanity  to  per- 
fedtion,  ib.  not  merely  defigned  for'  the 
Schools,  but  for  adtive  life,  or  it  would 
ill  deferve  its  noble  name,  as  the  higheft 
effort  of  the  mind,  179  ;  teaches  refpedt 
for  the  laws,  18  1;  has  moved  the  world 
from  its  foundation,  and  flopped  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  firmament,  182;  requires 
a  fcience  that  determines  the  principles 
and  extent  of  all  knowledge  d  priori,  183; 
confifts  of  fynthetical  pofitions,  250. 

Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  Kant,  1 19;  cannot  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  very  general  attention,  ib.  does  not 
exift  in  Stewart’s  works,  138  ;  a  caution 
not  to  be  milled  by  him,  ib. 

Phyfics  contemplates  Intuitions  which  fill  up 
Time  and  Space,  130. 

Plato  interrogated  the  Deity  as  to  the  nature 
of  Knowledge,  151;  his  innate  ideas, 
153;  quitted  the  fenfible  world,  and  ven¬ 
tured  beyond  it  with  his  Ideas,  184;  ufed 
the  term  Idea  to  indicate  immaterial  exift- 
ences,  210;  was  of  opinion  that  the  Soul 
was  in  immediate  intercourfe  with  imma¬ 
terial  beings  before  the  birth  of  man,  ib. 
confidered  as  the  chief  of  the  Intelledtual 
Philofophers,  251. 

Poetry  promoted  by  Philofophy,  177. 

Power,  its  illegal  and  irrational  ufe,  177. 

Powers,  only  known  by  their  eftedts,  129. 

Power  of  Knowledge,  as  explained  by  the 
four  philofophic  fefts,  the  Materialifs, 
Idea/ijls,  Spiritualifts,  and  Sceptics,  117. 

PraBical  Liberty  is  the  independence  of  the 
will  on  fenfual  tlefires,  226. 

Pradtical  Philofophy  ranks  above  all  that  is 
Theoretical,  17 1  ;  examines  the  concep¬ 
tions  «f  Good  and  Evil,  Right  and 
Wrong,  Duty,  &c.  173. 

Pradtical  Reafon  drives  to  produce  the 
greateft  unity  amongft  our  defires,  127  ; 
contrafted  with  Speculative  Reafon,  138; 
commands  us  to  realize  the  mode 
which  reason  acts,  that  is,  to  be 
perfectly  free,  139;  founds  the  Moral 
Law,  ib.  is  Free  Will,  ib.  eftabli/hes  the 
belief  in  God  and  Immortality,  ib.  reveals 
the  obligatory  Moral  Laws  as  divine 
commandments,  149  ;  impofes  on  man 
the  necefiicy  of  progrefiive  perfedtion, 
154;  its  eternal  principles,  176. 

Prejudices  againft  Metaphyfics  accounted 
for,  12 1  ;  the  vulgar  one  of  independent 
Space,  163. 

PreJ'ent,  this  word  fully  explained,  124. 

Principle  of  Contradidtion,  184. 

Princip les  of  Pur  jeUnder standi n g. 
1.  Axioms  of  Intuit'on.“^4//  Intuitions 
muft  have  extenfive  Quantity, 


2.  Anticipation  of  Apprehenfion. — In  all 
Phenomena  the  Real,  which  muft  be  a 
fenftble  objeB,  has  intenftve  Quantity ,  that 
is,  a  Degree, 

3.  Analogies  of  Experience.— -Experience 
is  only  pojftble  by  means  of  a  neceffary  con¬ 
nexion  of  appr  ehenfons , 

A.  Perdurability  of  Subftance.— In  all  the 
changes  of  the  phenomena  the  fubftance 
remains,  and  its  Quantity  in  nature  is 
neither  increafed  nor  diminijhed. 

B.  Determinate  Succefiion. — Jill  fhanges 
take  place  according  to  the  law  of  Caufe 
and  EffeB. 

C„  Determinate  Co-exiftence.— All  fub- 
ftances  which  have  co-exiftence  in  fpace  are 
in  thorough  aBion  and  re-aBion. 

4.  Poftulates  of  Experimental  Reafoning: 

a.  What  agrees  with  the  formal  conditions 
of  experience  is  pojftble',  i.  e.  may  exift. 

b.  Whatever  coheres  with  the  material  condi¬ 
tions  of  experience  is  aBual-,  i.  e.  really 
exifts. 

c.  Whatever  coheres  with  the  univerfal  con¬ 
ditions  of  experience  is  neceffary-,  i.  e.  its 
contrary  is  impolfible,  200. 

Principles  of  Tranfcendental  Philofophy, 
162. 

Problem,  What  can  be  known  by  man,  or 
what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge  ?  1 14. 

Problems  of  Pure  Reason;  God,  Liberty, 
and  Immortality,  183. 

Progrefiive  and  Regreflive  Synthefes,  215. 

Prolegomena  to  all  future  Metaphyfics,  by 
Kant,  154, 

Properties  of  the  things  in  themfelves  can 
never  be  communicated  through  the 
fenfes,  190. 

Pfychology  is  founded  upon  the  Idea  of  Ab- 
folute  Subftance,  1535  explains  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Soul  perceptible  in  experi¬ 
ence,  173;  the  reference  of  reprefentations 
to  the  thinking  fubjedt,  211  j  is  merely  a 
difeipline  of  Reafon  that  Jhows  the  limits  of 
cur  faculties,  214. 

Ptolemy,  his  fyftem  obfolete,  129. 

Pure  Conceptions  are  the  12  Categories, 
130;  are  original  notions  which  we  form 
of  the  Adis  of  the  Intelledl,  159. 

Pure  Intuitions  are  Time  and  Space,  which 
are  always  prefent  to  the  Mind,  for  they 
conftitute  the  Senfitive  Faculty,  128. 

Pure  Rational  Phyfics  deferve  to  be  treated 
as  a  diftindt  fcience,  186. 

Pure  Philofophy  diftinguilhed  from  applied, 
172;  the  former  furnilhes  general  refults 
without  regard  to  utility,  the  latter  Ihows 
their  application,  ib. 

Pure  Reprefentation  contains  no  Jenfation,\%7 , 

Quality  and  Quantity  explained,  130. 

Questions  in  Tranfcendental  Philofophy, 
curious  and  important:  « 

What  can  be  known  by  man,  or  what  is 
the  nature  and  extent  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  ?  114. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  Underftand- 
ing  ?  115. 

Whence  does  Reafon  acquire  sit  Ideas?  1 1 5. 
Wherein  confifts  the  power  of  knowledge, 
and  the  eflence  of  the  things  that  we 
know?  1 17. 

What  can  I  know?  What  ought  I  to  do? 

What  may  I  hope?  152,  248. 

What  is  meant  by  Philofophizing  ?  t66. 
What  is  Philofophy  ?  168. 

Why  are  we  obliged  to  adopt  certain  po- 
iitions  as  trite,  and  others  as  fatfe  ?.  172. 

Rational  Phyfics,  and  Rational  Pfychology, 
J7Z- 

Rational  Will,  its  nature  and  laws,  169. 

Reason, 


Reason,  a  faculty  which  adb  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Time  and  Space,  and  lifts 
man  out  of  Nature,  log  5  gives  laws  of 
Freedom  to  the  Will,  ib.  diftinguilhes  Man 
from  all  other  created  beings,  ib.  has  the 
power  to  generate  pure  Knowledge  a 
priori ,  no;  this  faculty  diftinguifhcd 
from  Sert/e  and  Underfand.ng,  114;  a  con¬ 
cluding  faculty,  ib.  its  compafs  completely 
determined,  115;  no  longer  the  fport  of 
prejudice  and  abfurdity,  122;  an  adtive 
faculty,  free  from  Time  and  Space,  divi- 
fible  into  Theoretical  and  Practical,  127; 
a  Spontaneity  free  from  Time  and  Space, 
which  connects  the  Categories  into 
Ideas,  ib.  the  third  and  higheft  Faculty  of 
Man,  130 ;  cannot  be  defined  by  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart,  1 33;  divifible  into  Specu¬ 
lative  and  Practical,  138  ;  muft  renounce 
her  imaginary  conquefts,  152;  trial  at  the 
tar  of  her  own  tribunal,  ib.  forms  con- 
clufions,  and  is  the  third  degree  of  Spon¬ 
taneity,  ib.  the  pre-eminent  diftindtion  of 
man,  163  ;  drives  to  give  unity  to  our 
knowledge,  168;  is  the  fource  of  all  Phi- 
lofophy,  ib.  is  felf-legiflative,  and  efta- 
blifhes  a  rule  for  our  condudt,  169;  its 
firjl  ftep  was  Dogmatical,  its  fecond  Scep¬ 
tical,  its  lafi  Critical,  ib.  its  higheft  ufe 
muft  be  grounded  upon  a  Critical  knowledge 
of  the  mind,  170  ;  acknowledges  the 
great  object  of  all  Philofophy,  171  ;  re¬ 
conciles  all  the  impulfes  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  ib.  determines  what  we  muft  defire 
and  what  we  ought  to  do,  173  ;  its  effence 
is  to  give  unity  and  completenefs  to  our 
knowledge  and  defires,  174;  muft  com¬ 
pletely  acquire  the  knowledge  of  its  own 
powers,  186  ;  is  the  faculty  which  con¬ 
tains  the  principles  of  knowledge  a  priori, 
ib.  endeavours  to  obtain  the  gieateft 
unity  of  knowledge,  209;  the  natural  illu- 
.  fens  of  this  faculty  explained,  212;  fet  up 
a  Moral  Law  which  ought  to  be  follow¬ 
ed,  though  it  never  is  followed,  221  ; 
never  refers  immediately  to  objedts  as 
the  Underftanding,  235  ;  the  regulative 
ufe  of  its  Ideas,  ib.  its  three  principles, 
fmilarity,  difference,  and  relationfkip,  237; 
its  faults  are  termed,  firft,  Indolent  Reafon, 
and  fecond,  Perverted  Reafon,  239;  its  po¬ 
lemical  ufe  means  the  protection  of  its 
principles  againft  dogmatical  attacks, 243; 
until  it  adopts  the  critical  method,  every 
thing  remains  as  it  was,  244;  its  prin¬ 
ciples  are  not  confiitutive,  but  are  merely 
regulative,  246;  in  its  fpeculative  ufe  has 
no  Canon,  247  ;  in  its  praEHcal  ufe  it  has  a 
Canon,  the  Moral  Law,  ib.  its  final 
end,  ib. 

Receptivity,  a  paffive  faculty,  divided  into 
two  parts,  Internal  and  External  Senfe, 
127  ;  receives  imprefiions  from  objedts 
diftinCt  from  itfelf,  128;  is  acted  upon  by 
the  Noumenon,  ib.  is  the  capability  of 
having  a  tenfation  which  furnitlies  the 
matter  of  Reprefentation,  152;  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  receiving  impreffions  of  objedts, 
’93-  . 

Regulative  Principle  of  Pure  Reafon  with 
refpeCl  to  the  Cofmological  Ideas,  224; 
ufe  of  this  principle,  223. 

Reid  (Dr.)  of  Glafgow,  tranflated  a  Svnop- 
fis  of  Kant’s  Philofophy,  124;  one  of  the 
ablelt  adverfarits  of  Hume’s  Theory,  149; 
did  not  perceive  the  concefiions  Hume 
forced  from  him,ib. 

Relation  explained,  130;  of  Philofophy  to 
the  other  feiences,  177;  to  enlighten¬ 
ment,  179. 

Religion  proved  tc  be  a  Duty  of  Man,  129  ; 
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eftablilhes  the  complete  harmony  of 
Religion  and  Reafon,  149  ;  fometimes 
blended  with  fuperftition,  177. 

Reinhold  (Charles  Leonard),  has  thrown 

1  great  light  on  Kant’s  fyftem,  129  ;  his 
New  Theory  of  the  ReprcfentingFaculty ,  134; 
completely  comprehends  Kant’s  Phiio- 
fophy,  145  ;  exhibits  with  aftonilhing  ac¬ 
curacy  and  clearntfsthe  entire  foundation 
of  Kant’s  fyftem,  160  ;  his  Letters  on 
Kant’s  Philofophy,  177. 

Reprefentation,  Mr.  Stewart  ftates  to  be  the 
German  fubftitute  for  Idea,  133;  it  is  ef- 
fential  that  this  word  fhould  be  com¬ 
pletely  underftoad,  ib. 

Refults  of  Sen se,Un  per stan ding,  and 
Reason,  are  Intuition,  Conception,  and 
Idea,  134;  of  the  unparalleled  Map  of  the 
Mind,  ib. 

Revolution  fhould  never  take  place  by  a 
Ihock,  182;  this  may  be  prevented  by  the 
early  cultivation  of  the  rifing  generation, 
ib. 

Richter  (Henry),  urges  the  neceflity  of  an 
examination  of  Kant’s  Syftem,  159;  his 
excellent  and  concife  account  of  Kant’s 
Philofophy,  ib.  author  of  a  letter  figned 
A  Friend  to  true  Metaphysics, 
160;  his  work  entitled  Day  Light,  a  new 
Difcovery  in  the  art  of  Painting,  ib. 

Right  and  Wrong  completely  developed  by 
Philofophy,  177. 

Rights  and  Duties  that  flow  from  the  focial 
relations,  181. 

Saint  Pierre,  his  reveries  on  a  Perpetual 
Peace,  155. 

Sceptic,  his  mode  of  philofophizing  explain¬ 
ed,  117;  if  he  had  difeovered  the  nature 
of  the  Mental  Faculties,  would  not  have 
funk  into  defpair,  175;  what  right  has  he 
to  maintain  that  Reafon  cannot  determine 
our  knowledge  ?  170;  often  miftakes  his 
proper  occupation,  and  affumes  philofophic 
airs,  244  ;  attacks  the  opinions  of  the 
Dogmatift,  ib.  for  want  of  the  limits  of 
knowledge,  doubts  of  its  validity,  245. 

Sceptical  view  of  the  Cofmological  Ideas, 222. 

Scepticism  vanquithed  for  ever,  no;  its 
hidden  principles  laid  open,  ib.  its  nature 
explained,  168  ;  arifes  from  Dogmatifm, 
lS6  ;  can  never  fatisfy  Reafon,  245 ; 
when  it  has  made  the  Dogmatift  doubt, 
it  has  done  its  duty,  245. 

Schelling,  departed  from  the  paths  of  Kant, 
and  mifconceived  his  principle  of  Sub- 
jeElive  P.eality,  153. 

Schema,  the  image  of  a  Conception,  or  of 
fome  objedt  we  have  feen,  198;  of  Quan- 
tity,  is  number  in  general  ;  of  Quality,  de¬ 
gree  in  genet al ;  of  Subftance,  is perdtirabi- 
lity  in  Tune',  of  Caufe,  is  determinate  fuc- 
ce]]ion\  of  Concurrence,  coex'ftence  in 
Space',  of  Poliibility,  being  in  any  Time-, 
of  Exiftence,  being  in  a  certain  Time;  of  Ne- 
ceffity,  being  in  all  Time,  198;  is  a  Cate- 
goryreniered  fenfible  by  means  of  Time,  ib. 

Schlegel,  his  literary  charadter;  136;  allift- 
ed  Mad.  de  Stael  in  her  view  of  Kant’s 
Philofophy,  ib. 

Schultz  (Johann),  authorofan  llElucidation 
of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,”  156;  the  il¬ 
legitimacy  of  all  ancient  fyftems  is  now 
depefited  in  our  philofophical  archives, 
ib.  this  work  contains  the  moft  familiar 
account  ot  Kant’s  fyftem,  ib.  perfedtly 
comprehended  this  fublime  fcience,  and 
wonders  why  the  Critic  is  not  as  plain  to 
others  as  to  himfeif,ib.  gives  a  clear  expla¬ 
nation  of  Kant’s  new  technical  terms, 
157- 

Science  is  a  whole  of  knowledge,  arranged 
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fyftematically,  168;  of  Reafon  and  of  Ex¬ 
perience,  ib. 

Scnfation,  received  by  the  hand  or  the  eye, 
does  not  conftitute  knowledge,  1 11  ;  can 
only  exift  in  the  fentient  being,  127;  ele¬ 
vated  into  objeSis  by  the  12  Categories, 
128;  while  prefent,  is  Intuition,  129;  its 
nature  and  properties  explained,  ib.  mo¬ 
dified  by  the  Underft mding,  130;  cannot 
be  defined  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  133; 
clothed  with  the  forms  of  Time  and 
Space,  conftitutes  the  objedts  of  nature, 
I53;  converted  into  a  world  of  intelligi¬ 
ble  and  diftindt  objedts  by  the  Under¬ 
ftanding,  159  ;  is  the  effedt  of  an  objedt 
upon  our  Repr  efenting  Faculty,  187;  is  Em¬ 
pirical  Intuition,  191. 

Sense,  a  pafiive  faculty  that  receives  the 
matter  of  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature, 
109;  has  two  Receptivities,  Time 
and  Space,  ib.  impreffes  upon  every  ob¬ 
jedt  that  affedts  us  Extension  and 
Succession,  hi  ;  its  nature  deter¬ 
mined,  118;  feparated  from  Underfanding 
and  Reafon,  1 19;  its  efiential  diltindtion 
pointed  out,  125  ;  completely  analyzed, 
127;  its  very  elements  are  Time  and  Space, 
and  muft  therefore  be  always  prefent  to 
it,  128;  the  ftorehoufe  and  foie  proprietor 
of  all  the  Matter  in  Nature,  129;  as  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  matter,  is  the  corner-ftone  of 
Kant's  Syftem,  132;  receives  impreffions, 
and  connedts  them  into  Intuitions,  152; 
a  Spontaneity  of  the  firft  degree,  ib.  com¬ 
municates  its  own  forms  or  modes  of  per¬ 
ceiving  to  the  objedts,  158  ;  receives  the 
rude  matter  upon  which  the  Underftanding 
operates,  159;  can  only  receive  a  variety 
of  parts,  ib.  is  the  Rock  upon  which 
Kant’s  Philofophy  ftands,  ib.  and  Under¬ 
ftanding  reprefent  to  us  the  objedts  of 
experience,  169,  the  faculty  of  receiving 
reprefent ations  from  being  afdeiSted  by  ob¬ 
jedts,  187  ;  can  never  furnifh  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  things  in  thenfelves,  191  ; 
furnifhes  Intuitions,  205. 

Senfible  horizon  explained,  244. 

Sketch  of  a  complete  fyftem  of  all  the  phi¬ 
lofophical  feiences,  172. 

Smith  (Mr.)  ftates  that  our  univerfities  are 
repofitories  for  exploded  fyftems,  120. 

Snell  (Chriftian  and  William),  fully  com¬ 
prehend  Transcendental  Philo¬ 
sophy,  113;  have  clothed  it  in  popular 
language,  and  prepared  it  for  the  fchools, 
ib.  have  formed  an  Encyclopaedia  on  Kan- 
tefian  principles,  ib.  have  re-modelled 
the  feiences  upon  the  immutable  bafis 
of  Kant’s  Philofophy,  129. 

Society  founded  on  Tranfcendental  Philofophy 
would  render  this  World  a  Paradife,  118. 

Solution  of  the  Cofmological  Conflict  of 
Reafon  with  itfelf,  223. 

Sophifma  figurae  didtionis,  224. 

Sophiftry  would  deprive  us  of  the  moft  fa- 
cred  gift  we  pofTefs,  175  ;  deftroys  with 
one  ftroke  the  whole  ablolute  worth  of 
human  nature,  ib. 

Sovereign  Good  is  when  Virtue  is  the  caufe 
of  Happinels,  154. 

Soul  of  Man  does  not  exift  in  Time  and  Space, 
1 1 1  ;  never  can  addrefs  the  Senfes,  134  ; 
its  immortality  proved,  ib.  its  peace  and 
tranquility  obtained  by  Philofophy,  176; 
examined  by  Rational  Plychology,  213; 
may  be  con  fide  red  as  a  Ample  fubftance,245. 

Space,  a  repofitory  of  knowledge  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  Mind,  1 10;  fuppofed  not  to 
he  in  the  Mind,  ib.  independent  of  the 
Mind,  totally  deftroys  all  knoudedge,  1 1  1 ; 
a  mode  or  form  of  receiving,  ib.  confifts 

of 
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of  a  variety  of  parts,  which  lie  perma¬ 
nently  one  near  another,  127  3  is  always 
.  prefent  to  the  mind,  128  ;  a  pure  intuition, 
ib.  fubjeftive  reality,  1323  it  is  high 
time  to  put  an  end  to  the  abfurd  notion 
of  an  abfolute  external  Space  which  deprives 
us  of  the  entire  fcience  of  Geometry,  134  5 
our  notions  cannot  alter  Space  itfelf,  135  ; 
is  attendant  on  every  outward  object,  and 
conftitutes  its  form,  163;  an  Intuition 
a  priori,  187  ;  the  form  of  External  Senfe, 
il).  its  metaphyfical  expofition,  ib.  is  not 
an  abftraft  conception,  188  3  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  External  Intuition,  ib.  is  a 
Pure  Intuition,  ib.  is  an  infinite  given 
quantity,  ib.  its  tranfcendental  expofition, 
io.  its  Ideality  proved,  ib.  is  nothing  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Mind,  ib.  it  does  not  in 
any  way  belong  to  the  things  in  themfelves , 
190;  every  feparate  part  of  it  is  a  pure 
intuition,  241. 

Speculative  Philofophy  is  fufceptible  of 
univerfal  evidence,  116;  Speculative 
Reafon  contrafted  with  Praftical  Reafon, 
138. 

Spiritualifts,  their  mode  of  philofophizing 
explained,  117;  perfuading  themfelves 
that  they  know  immaterial  objefts,  derive 
their  knowledge  of  the  Mental  Faculties 
from  them,  ib. 

Spontaneity,  or  a  felf-aBive  faculty,  127; 
the  power  of  forming  Intuitions,  1 52  ;  of 
the  firft  degree  is  Senfe,  ib.  connects  a 
variety  given  to  the  Mind,  193. 

States  owe  their  amelioration  to  the  Morality 
implanted  in  us,  177. 

Statuary,  when  he  carves  a  figure,  does 
nothing  but  unite  Intuitions,  128. 

Stewart  (Dugald),  confidered  as  the  firft 
Englifh  metaphyfician,  in;  not  fatisfied 
with  his  own  ‘  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,'  ib.  his  intention  of  completing  his 
Analyfis  of  the  IntelkBual  Powers,  1 12  ; 
confiders  the  notion  of  Extenfion  as  a  fact 
altogether  unaccountable,  ib.  his  promife 
of  twenty  two  years  Handing  to  complete 
his  Mental  Analyfis,  ib.  a  prediction  that 
he  never  can  accomplifh  it,  ib.  has  occu¬ 
pied  a  great  portion  of  his  life  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  perform  a  talk  which  Kant  has  ac- 
complifhed  thefe  forty  years  ,119;  his  au¬ 
thority  ftands  fo  high,  that,  were  he  to 
recommend  the  inveftigation  of  a  work,  it 
would  have  the  defired  efi'eft,  ib.  he  ftates 
that  the  acquirements  of  the  enlightened 
few  are  imparted  to  the  many,  ib.  every 
improvement  in  the  ftudy  ofthe  Mind  may 
be  regarded  as  a  difcovery,  120;  over¬ 
looked  the  improvements  in  modern  me- 
taphyfics,  ib.  invited  to  examine  Kant’s 
fyftem,  ib.  h>s  Seft.  VII.  entitled  Kant 
and  other  Metaphyficians  of  the  New  Ger¬ 
man  School,  120;  recommends  to  pufil  our 
enquiries  regarding  the  Mind  as  far  as  we 
can,  ib.  devoted  to,  and  demonftrates  the 
utility  of,  the  Philofophy  of  Mind,  121  ; 
a  partial  and  injudicious  ftudy  of  the 
mind  replete  with  danger,  ib.  recommends 
an  accurate  analyfis  of  the  mental  powers , 
ib.  hopes  to  fee  the  reign  of  error  fuc- 
cceded  by  that  of  true  philofophy,  ib  the 
conqueft  of  early  prejudices  will  fortify 
the  conclufionsof  Reafon,  122  ;  calledupon 
to  recommend  an  invefiigation  of  the  Critic 
of  Pure  Reason,  ib.  no  fuch  recom¬ 
mendation  in  Sett.  VII.  ib.  fays,  I  do  not 
profefs  to  be  an  adept  in  the  Philofophy  of 
Kant,  ib.  ftates  that  he  is  utterly  unable 
to  unriddle  Kant’s  meaning,  and  is  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  new  difeoveries 
made  by  Kant,  ib.  infers,  becaufe  he  can¬ 
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not  underftand  Kant’s  works,  that  they 
are  incomprehenftble,  ib.  advifed  to  refer 
them  to  young  ftudents  of  his  own  Urvi- 
verfity,  ib.  fays  that  Kant  has  made  no 
new  difeoveries,  but  has  appropriated  the 
opinions  of  others  to  himfelf,  under  the 
deep  difguife  of  his  new  phrafeology,  ib.  is 
utterly  unable  to  underftand  Kant’s  works, 
yet  pofttively  afierts  that  they  are  deftitute 
of  all  fenfe  and  meaning,  123;  being  ig¬ 
norant  ofthe  fubjeft,  is  not  qualified  to  do 
juftice  to  Kant’s  merits,  ib.  his  Difl’erta- 
tion  gives  a  very  unfatisfaftory  account  of 
tiiis  renowned  fyftem,  ib.  totally  ignorant 
of  the  German  language,  ib.  an  Abftraft  of 
Kant’s  Philofophy  forwarded  to  him  in 
1813,  and  his  criticifms  folicited,  ib. 
great  expectations  formed  of  his  patronage, 
ib.  requefted  to  intereft  the  Univeriity  of 
Edinburgh,  ib.  has  had  frequent  opportu¬ 
nities  of  preparing  himfelf  lor  the  talk  of 
reviewing  Kant’s  works,  ib.  German 
Metaphyfics  a  phenomenon  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  124;  his  chief  reliance 
is  on  Kant’s  own  Latin  Work  1  De  Mundi 
Senfibilis  atque  Intel ligibilis  Forma  et  Princi- 
piis,'  1770,  ib.  hopes  his  remarks  will  call 
forth  fome  perfon  to  correft  his  miftakes, 
ib.  his  inability  to  perform  the  talk  he  lias 
undertaken,  ib.  cannot  read  the  language 
in  which  the  ‘  Critic'  is  written,  nor  his 
barbarous  Latin  tranflation  of  that  work, 
ib.  has  had  recourfe  to  Dr.  Willich’s 
chronological  account  of  Kant’s  works, 
ib.  mutilates  the  extracts  he  takes  from 
the  doftor,  denies  to  Kant  any  originality, 
125;  fays  Cudworth  has  advanced  as  far 
as  Kant,  ib.  fancies  he  has  difeovered 
Tranfcendental  Philofophy  in  Cudworth, 
and  that  Kant’s  Critic  is  a  plagiarifm, 
ib.  did  not  avail  himfelf  of  Cudworth’s 
labours,  ib.  cannot  fubferibe  to  all  his 
doftrines,  ib.  is  ftill  labouring  to  perform 
what  he  afierts  Cudworth  had  accom- 
pliihed  more  than  a  century  ago,  ib.  has 
failed  to  eftablifh  his  pofition,  126  ;  pre¬ 
tends  to  dilcover  a  fimilarity  between 
Cudworth  and  Kant,  ib.  is  making  every 
effort  to  write  Kant  down,  129;  has  not 
attacked  any  one  fundamental  pofition, 
ib.  will  he  ftill  afiert  that  Cudworth 
equals  Kant  ?  1 30  ;  his  objeft  is  to  defend 
Cudworth’s  doftrine,  131  ;  ranks  Catife 
and  EjfeSl  among  his  natural  prejudices,  ib. 
commits  great  folly  in  comparing  Cud¬ 
worth  with  Kant,  ib.  his  readers  warned 
from  being  nulled  by  his  ftatements,  131  ; 
prefented  with  a  Chart  and  Compafs  to 
diredt  his  future  wanderings,  ib.  ne  has 
no  fyftem  at  all,  ib.  fays  Time  and  Space 
are  not  fit  fubjefts  for  argument,  ib.  can¬ 
not  even  conceive  the  notion  of  SubjeEiive 
Space,  ib.  alarmed  for  his  favorite  doftrine, 
132;  cannot  define  Scnfation,  Memory, 
Exifience,  See.  133  ;  is  fincerely  to  be 
pitied  for  his  inability  to  comprehend 
Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  but  not  to  be 
pardoned  for  his  wilful  or  ignorant  mifre- 
prefentations  of  that  divine  fyftem,  ib. 
muft  not  be  fufiered  by  his  authority  to 
deter  others  from  ufing  their  own  intel. 
lefts  on  this  fubjedl,  ib.  profefles  to  be 
able  to  bring  down  Kant’s  Philofophy  to 
its  proper  level,  ib.  fays  Kant’s  Morals 
reft  on  a  Conundrum,  134;  fays  Mad. 
De  Stael’s  works  have  given  the  German 
Syftem  a  temporary  confequence,  135;  not 
qualified  to  correft  the  miftakes  ot  Mad. 
De  Stael,  ib.  appealed  with  confidence  to 
her  judgment,  136  ;  does  not  condefcend 
any-where  to  make  a  favourable  mention 


of  the  new  German  Syftem,  137;  feems 
gratified  at  reviling  this  fyftem,  ib.  comes 
forward  to  acknowledge  his  inability  to 
comprehend  the  new  Syftem,  and  is  defi- 
rous  to  banilh  it  from  the  earth,  ib.  com¬ 
mits  a  great  miftake  in  faying  that  Kant’s 
work  on  Praftical  Reafon  is  an  after¬ 
thought,  138  ;  is  now  making  his  grand  ef¬ 
fort  to  crujh  the  New  Philosophy  alto¬ 
gether,  139  ;  he  places  his  chief  reliance 
on  a  work  written  in  Latin  by  Kant,  enti¬ 
tled  De  Mundi  Senfibilis  atqUe  Intelligibilis 
Forma  et  Principiis ,  1770,  when  candidate 
for  the  Metaphyfical  Chair,  140 ;  unfor¬ 
tunately  has  never  feen  this  work, but  only 
extracts  from  it  in  Dr.  Willich,  ib.  his 
edifying  remarks  on  thefe  extrafts,  ib. 
fays,  Kant's  pofitions  are  quite  unintelligible, 
and  feem  to  aim  at  involving  plain  truths  in 
darkntfs  and  myjlery,  141  3  why  he  did 
not  recommend  the  inveftigation  of  this 
new  fcience  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted 
for,  142;  he  poflefies  an  Englilh  tranfla¬ 
tion  of  Kant’s  Prolegomena,  ib.  his  Iettets 
on  Kant’s  Philofophy,  143  ;  baneful 
effects  of  his  authority,  ib.  his  miftake 
in  criticizing  the  De  Mundi  Senfibilis 
inftead  of  the  “Critic,”  is  not  to  be 
pardoned,  144;  his  “Elements  of  the 
Human  Mind”  do  not  contain  the  ap¬ 
proach  even  to  fyftem,  and  are  not  likely 
therefore  to  eclipfe  Kant,  145  ;  has  fet 
down  Reinhold  as  having  confounded 
Intuition,  Conception,  and  Idea,  148;  if  he 
could  but  read  German,  muft  be  able  to  un— 
derftand  the  illuftrat.on  of  Kant’s  Syftem 
by  Schultz,  155  ;  his  endowments  mult 
not  be  taken  as  the  ftandard  of  Britilh  in- 
telleft,  158  ;  lias  fpent  all  his  life  in  the 
purfuit  of  a  phantom,  160;  his  infur- 
mountable  difficulty  fully  folved,  162. 
Subjective  and  Objeftive  clearly  dillinguiffi- 
ed,  155  5  ftill' further  illuftrated,  1  58. 
Sublime,  the,  explained  136  ;  and  Beautiftl, 
depend  on  the  play  of  the  imagination, 
149  ;  is  the  harmony  between  Imagina¬ 
tion  and  Reafon,  1543  too  remarkable  to 
be  overlooked,  167. 

Substance  muft  not  be  clafled  among  com¬ 
mon  words,  for  it  is  of  a  very  different 
ftamp,  it  is  a  Category,  1333  defined, 
183. 

Superftition  entirely  fupprefled  by  Kant’s 
Theory,  129. 

Syllogifms,  things  of  Logic  that  are  often 
erroneous,  129  ;  are  of  three  kinds  : 

1.  Categorical  Synthefis,  in  afubjeft. 

2.  Hypothetical  Synthefis,  of  a  feries. 

3.  Disjunctive  Synthefis  in  a  fyftem,  210  ; 
major  and  minor  terms  explained,  224. 

Syn  thefis  is  the  addition  of  different  repre» 
fentations  into  one,  194  ;  it  may  proceed 
according  to  a  certain  conception,  ib. 
Synthetical  Judgments  are  both  a  priori  and 
a  pofteriori,  135;  fynthetic  or  progreflive 
method  explained,  168. 

Synthetical  Principles  a  priori,  their  pofiibilily 
proved,  199;  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  Axioms  of  Intuition. 

2.  Anticipation  of  Apprehenfion. 

3.  Analogies  of  Experience. 

4.  Poftulates  of  experimental  Reafoning, 
200. 

Syftematical  reprefentation  of  all  the  Synthe¬ 
tical  Principles  of  Pure  Underftanding, 
199. 

Table  of  the  Elements  of  the  Mind,  127  5 
of  Judgments,  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
Quantity,  Quality,  Relation ,  Modality, 
193. 

Taite,  theory  of,  according  to  Kant,  149- 


Tlieift  adopts  a  Natural  Theology,  while  the 
Delft  only  admits  a  Tranfcendental  Theo¬ 
logy,  234. 

Theology  is  founded  upon  the  Idea  of  Abfo¬ 
lute  Concurrence,  153  ;  an  abfolute  intel¬ 
ligent  firft  Caufe,  210  ;  the  knowledge  of 
an  Original  Being,  234. 

Theoretical  Reafon  ftrives  after  the  greateft 
connexion  of  our  knowledge,  127  ;  diredts 
its  flight  on  the  wings  of  its  ideas,  153. 

Things  in  themfel-ves  are  the  ground  of  our 
perceptions,  170. 

Thejis  and  Antithefs  of  Pure  Reafon,  216  ; 
the  proofs  of  both  are  defedtive,  2243  a 
difpute  about  nothing,  for  the  pofitions  are 
not  contradidlorily  oppofed,  and  may  both 
be  falfe,  ib. 

Thoughts  are  evidently  effedts  of  the  mind, 
127- 

Time,  a  repofitory  of  knowledge  inherentin 
the  Mind,  no  ;  fuppofed  not  to  be  in  the 
Mind,  ib.  independent  of  the  Mind, 
totally  deftroys  all  knowledge,  in  5 
nothing  can  enter  time  without  being  fuc- 
cefllve,  ib.  a  mode  or  form  of  receiving,  ib. 
confifts  of  a  variety  of  parts  in  ftridt  fuc- 
cejfon,  127  ;  is  always  prefent  to  mind, 
128;  a  pure  intuition,  ib.  a  Subjedtive 
Reality,  132  ;  is  attendant  on  every 
mental  operation,  163;  an  intuition  a  priori, 
187  ;  the  form  of  Internal  Senfe,  ib.  its 
metaphyfical  expofltion,  189;  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  Intuition ,  ib.  Axioms  of  Time  in 
general,  ib.  is  the  pats  form  vf  Senfible  In¬ 
tuition,  ib.  is  infinite,  ib.  its  tranfcenden - 
tal  expofltion,  ib.  is  the  form  of  Internal 
Senfe,  189  ;  it  can  be  no  determination  of 
external  phenomena,  for  it  has  neither 
fhape  nor  ftuation,  it  is  mere  fucceffion,  ib. 
is  the  immediate  condition  of  the  internal 
phenomena,  ib.  is  nothing  independent  of 
the  Mind,  ib.  it  does  not  in  any  way 
belong  to  things  in  themfel-ves,  190;  is  the 
condition  under  which  the  Mind  is  affedt- 
ed  by  its  own  adls,  and  thus  produces  In¬ 
ternal  Intuition,  198. 

Time  and  Space  :  out  of  their  fphere,  we  can 
have  no  knowledge  whatever,  1 19  ;  they 
have  ever  been  (fumbling- blocks  in  Meta- 
phyfics,  125  ;  difplayed  in  a  Map  of  the 
Mind,  127  5  can  exift  no-where  but  in  the 
Mind,  128  ;  are  pure  intuitions,  ib.  are  the 
dements  of  Senfe,  130;  their  neceflity 
difcufled  between  Clarke  and  Leibnitz, 
131;  fubjedtive  realities,  132;  the  confo- 
litary  refults  of  this  new  Theory,  134; 
forms-  inherent  in  the  Senfitive  Faculty 
anterior  to  all  impreffion,  153;  do  not 
belong  to  the  objedts  of  our  knowledge, 
but  to  the  Knowing  Faculty,  158;  are 
forms  with  which  the  Knowing  Faculty 
clothe  the  phenomena,  ib.  arc  modes  of  the 
Senfti-ve  Faculty  which  we  (lamp  upon  all 
the  things  we  behold,  159;  this  pofition 
ihown  to  be  felf-evident,  160  5  are  they 
properties  which  adhere  to  the  things,  or 
do  they  belong  to  the  Mind  ?  167  3  they 
are  the  pure  forms  of  all  intuitions,  and  exift 
in  us  prior  to  all  intuition,  ib.  cartnot  be 
annihilated,  1703  it  is  idle  to  endeavour 
to  know  any  thing  of  thefe  limits,  175  ; 
forms  of  the  Senfti-ve  Faculty,  187;  what 
are  they  ?  are  they  real  things  ?  i83  ;  refer 
to  objedts  as  phenomena,  but  not  as  things 
in  themfel-ves,  190;  it  is  abfolutely  certain 
that  they  are  merely  conditions  of  the 
mind,  and  that  the  objedts  of  nature  are 
only  appearances,  192;  are  independent  of 
all  objedts  of  experience,  195. 
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Touchftone  of  true  knowledge,  246. 

Tranfcendent  and  Tranfcendental  explained, 
208;  the  former  is  knowledge  a  priori 
that  applies  to  experience,  the  latter  that 
knowledge  which  pretends  to  overftep 
thefe  limits,  ib. 

Tranfcendent  Idealifm,  an  erroneous  fyftem 
that  attributes  every  thing  to  mental 
adlivity,  171. 

Tranfcendental  Efthetics,  a  complete  Analy- 
fis  of  the  Senfti-ve  Faculty,  112  ;  fully  ex¬ 
plains  the  nature  of  Time  and  Space,  187. 

Tranfcendental  Ideal,  to  reprefent  mankind  as 
in  aprogreffive  moral  improvement,  230. 

Tranfcendental  Logic  points  out  thofe  laws 
by  which  the  thinking  of  an  objedl  is  pof- 
fible,  193;  Analyfis  of  Conceptions,  ib.  all 
relations  of  thinking  are  thofe  of  the  pre¬ 
dicate  to  the  SubjeB,  194  ;  a  judgment  is 
determined  in  its  matter  by  Quantity,  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  Relation  5  Modality  only  deter¬ 
mines  its  relation  to  the  Knowing 
Faculty,  ib.  treats  of  Conceptions,  Judg¬ 
ments,  and  Conclufons ,  197 ;  a  completely- 
perfedt  analytical  fcience,  quite  diftindl 
from  all  others,  as  it  excludes  all  matter 
of  thought,  ib.  has  dilcovered  certain 
conceptions  and  judgments  as  the  property 
of  Underftanding,  208. 

Transcendental  Philosophy,  the 
fcience  which  eftablilhes  all  the  Elements 
of  the  Human  Mind,  viz. Sense,  Under¬ 
standing,  and  Reason,  109  ;  is  the 
only  true  Philofophy,  ib.  applies  its  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  objedts  of  experience,  1103 
the  very  eflence  and  foundation  of  all  true 
knowledge,  ib.  capable  of  being  conveyed 
with  eafe  into  the  tender  minds  of  youth, 
1 13;  firft  difeovered  by  Kant,  119;  em¬ 
bodies  the  truth  fcattered  over  all  former 
fyftems,  123  ;  this  immenfe  fabric  could 
not  have  been  eredted  unlefs  Time  and 
Space  had  been  explained,  1 32 ;  this  fcience 
did  not  exift  prior  to  Kant,  142;  the  dog¬ 
matical  phitofopher  never  could  conceive 
the  poflibility  of  fuch  a  fcience,  ib.  com¬ 
pletely  comprehended  by  Reinhold,  145; 
not  only  fully  comprehended  by  Monf.  C. 
Vill.ers,  but  its  pradticul  application  dif¬ 
played,  149  ;  43  Confecutive  Principles 
which  contain  the  eflence  of  the  fyftem, 
162  ;  the  beneficial  revolution  which  it 
has  produced  will  he  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  fucceeding  generations,  163  5 
a  fyftem  of  conceptions  a  priori,  186;  is  a 
fcience,  the  Idea  of  which  i3  delineated  by 
the  ‘  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon ’,  1873  mu  ft 
contain  the  analyfis  of  the  entire  field  of 
human  knowledge  a  priori,  ib.  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Morality  do  not 
belong  to  this  fcience,  id  is  therefore  only 
a  fpeculati-ve  fcience,  for  every  thing  profit¬ 
ed!  refers  to  feeling,  which  is  empirical, 
ib.  proves  the  legality  of  the  ufe  of  the 
Categories,  193  ;  is  the  fcience  whofe  po¬ 
fitions  apply  a  priori  to  objedts,  221  5  its 
pofitions  can  only  have  one  proof,  a  Ma¬ 
thematical  pofition  may  have  many,  246. 

Truth,  with  what  ardour  will  it  be  purfued 
when  early  prejudices  are  conquered,  122  ; 
its  office  is  to  add  convidtion  to  philofophi- 
cal  impreflions,  ib.  its  nature  inveftigated, 
151  3  its  ordinary  definition  muft  be 
renounced,  ib.  man  is  in  conftant  fearch 
of  Truth  from  his  very  nature,  174. 

Tycho,  his  fyftem  obfolete,  129. 

Van  Hemert,  his  Work  on  Kant’s  Philofo¬ 
phy,  1 58. 

Varieties,  only  two  in  all  Nature,  127. 
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Vice,  when  once  it  has  gained  dominion  over 
the  mind,  deftroys  every  germ  of  what  is 
good  and  noble,  176;  is  more  hoftile  to 
Virtue  than  the  moft  unreftrained  fenfual- 
ity,1b. 

Villers  (Charles),  author  of  “Eftai  fur 
l’Efprit  et  1’Influence  de  la  Reformation 
de  Luther,”  alfo  of  “  Coup-d’ceil  fur  les 
Univerfites  d’Allemagne,”  149  ;  gives  a 
comprehenfive  view  of  the  tendency  of 
Kant’s  Syftern,  1553  proves  that  he  tho¬ 
roughly  underliands  the  fyftem,  ib.  author 
of  “  Philofophie  de  Kant,”  written  in 
the  moft  popular  ftyle,  ib. 

Virtue  has  no  empire  but  confcience,  and  no 
arms  but  thofe  of  remorfe,  no  treafure  but 
the  inward  enjoyment  of  Soul,  135  3  its 
abfolute  worth,  17 1 . 

Understanding,  an  adtive  faculty  that 
gives  laws  to  the  phenomena  of  Nature  by 
its  iz  Adtivities  or  Categories,  109  ; 
eflentially  diftindl  from  the  Senfti-ve  Fa¬ 
culty,  125;  gives  an  intelligent  form  to 
the  matter  received  by  Senfe,  127 ;  a 
Spontaneity  or  adtive  faculty  which  produ¬ 
ces  form  or  unity,  127  ;  forms  conceptions, 
and  is  the  fecond  degree  of  Spontaneity, 
152  3  operates  according  to  its  own  laws, 
which  are  the  Categories,  153  ;  is  the  con- 
nedting  power  which  gives  the  boundary 
to  the  (hapelefs  fenfation,  1595  when  it 
ventures  to  fpeculate  without  found  con¬ 
ceptions,  the  imagination  is  fure  to  inter¬ 
fere,  1663  how  comes  it  by  knowledge 
a  priori,  and  what  is  its  extent,  validity, 
and  worth,  184  ;  its  firft  adl  is  connexion, 
which  prefuppofes  a  -variety,  195  ;  appli¬ 
cation  of  its  laws  ( the  Categories)  to  Em¬ 
pirical  Intuition,  204  ;  which  intuits  the 
objecls  themfel-ves  without  their  matter  being 
gi-ven,  is  faid  to  create,  205  ;  produces  con- 
ceptions,  ib. 

Univerfal  Logic,  abftradts  from  the  objedls 
and  exhibits  the  rules  of  thinking,  193  ; 
is  either  pure  or  applied,  ib. 

Uni-verfality  and  Necefity  are  the  criteria  of 
knowledge  a  priori,  183. 

Volition  cannot  be  defined  by  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart,  133. 

Vortices,  the  fyftem  of,  has  given  way  to 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  129. 

Urban  VIII.  perfecuted  Copernicus,  129. 

Will,  is  fenfual  when  it  is  pathologically 
affedted,  brutal  when  necefiarily  determi¬ 
ned  by  thefe  motives,  226  ;  the  Human 
Will  is  a  fenfual  but  not  a  brutal  one,  it  is 
free  becaufe  it  is  not  necefiarily  determined 
by  Sense,  for  man  has  another  faculty  to 
determine  his  Will,  i.  e.  Reason,  169. 

Willich  (Dr.),  his  Elements  of  the  Cri¬ 
tical  Philofophy,  124  ;  contains  a  fynopfis 
by  John  Schutze,  tianllated  by  Dr.  Reid, 
ib.  is  not  a  critic  of  Kant’s  fyftem,  ib. 
attended  Kant's  ledtures,  ib.  vindicated, 
ib.  his  account  of  Kant’s  aim,  123  3  his 
account  of  Time  and  Space,  which  have 
ever  been  (tumbling-blocks  in  Metaphyfics, 
125  ;  his  deferiptive  Catalogue  of  Kant’s 
numerous  Works,  160. 

Wolf  took  up  the  nature  and  origin  of 
knowledge  in  a  wrong  point  of  view,  191. 

World,  is  governed  by  laws,  the  type  of 
which  is  in  ourfelves,  135  ;  of  phenomena , 
is  unlike  the  world  in  itlelf,  153. 

Writers  of  the  fecond  and  third  rank  in 
Germany  are  equal  to  thofe  of  the  firft 
rank  in  other  countries,  136. 
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PHILOSTOR'GIUS,  a  learned  ecclefiaftical  liiftorian  in 
the  fourth  century,  was  born  at  a  village  in  Cappadocia, 
about  the  year  368.  His  father,  who  was  a  follower  of 
Eunotnius,  married  into  an  Homoufian  family  ;  but  foon 
made  a  convert  of  his  wife,  and  (lie  fucceeded  in  bringing 
over  her  relations  to  the  fame  principles.  In  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  Philoftorgius  was  educated;  or,  in  other  words, 
he  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  Son,  in  his  efience,  was 
unlike  and  inferior  to  the  Father.  When  he  was  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  went  to  Conftantinople,  in 
order  to  acquire  literary  improvement  under  the  molt 
celebrated  profefTors  in  that  city;  and  that  he  was  an 
attentive  and  diligent  (Indent  may  be  inferred  from  evi¬ 
dences  which  his  remains  difcover  of  no  common  profi¬ 
ciency  in  philofophy,  natural  hiitory,  geography,  aftro- 
nomy,  poetry,  and  medicine.  He  wrote  an  “Ecclefiaftical 
Hiitory,”  in  twelve  books,  containing  the  detail  of  affairs 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Arian  controverfy,  or 
about  the  year  300,  to  the  year  425,  when  it  w'as  pub- 
lifhed.  This  work  he  drew  up  in  the  fpirit  of  a  zealous 
Arian,  treating  in  it  the  Catholics  and  Semi- Arians  with 
exceftive  feverity,  and  dilcovering  a  glaring  prejudice  in 
favour  of  his  own  party.  Aetius  he  commended  as  the 
greateft  man  who  ever  lived  ;  and,  when  extolling  Eufe¬ 
bius  of  Nicomedia,  Theophilus  the  Indian,  and  other 
Arian  hilltops,  he  expofed  himfelf  to  the  charge  of  credu¬ 
lity  and  fuperftition  by  fpeaking  of  them  as  eminent  for 
working  miracles,  as  well  as  for  piety  of  life  and  conver- 
fation.  Yet  his  hi  dory  will  be  found  to  contain  impor¬ 
tant  and  ufeful  matter  relating  to  the  date  of  the  church 
and  ecclefiaftical  antiquities  during  the  period  to  which 
it  refers.  This  yvork,  as  will  naturally  be  imagined,  was 
condemned  and  profcribed  by  the  Catholic  party,  who 
were  fo  a  Clive  in  fupprefling  it,  that  no  entire  copy  of  it 
has  reached  modern  times.  In  Photius’s  Codex,  however, 
large  extra&s  from  it  are  preferved,  which  were  firft  pub- 
liftied  at  Geneva,  by  James  Godfrey,  in  the  original  Greek, 
accompanied  with  a  Latin  verfion,  notes,  and  long  difler- 
tations,  1643,  4th.  In  1673,  the  learned  Henry  de  Valois, 
having  collated  the  original  wfith  different  manufcripts, 
corredfed  the  text,  and  given  a  new  tranflation  of  the 
whole,  publifhed  thefe  extracts  at  Paris,  together  with 
the  ecclefiaftical  hiltories  of  Eufebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
Theodoret,  &c.  3  vols.  folio,  followed  by  a  fupplement  of 
additional  fragments  from  Suidas,  and  other  authors. 
This  edition  w'as  reprinted  at  Cambridge  in  1720,  by 
William  Reading,  in  3  vols.  folio,  with  additional 
notes  and  illuftrations  by  the  editor  and  other  learned 
critics.  Fabricii  Bill.  Grac.  vol.  vi.  Cave's  Fiji.  Lit. 
vol.  i. 

PHILOS'TORGY,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  (piXw,  to  love, 
and  rcgyri ,  a  natural  affeCtion.]  The  love  of  children  to 
parents;  the  love  of  parents  to  children ;  natural  affec¬ 
tion.  Scott. 

PHILOS'TR ATUS  (Flavius),  an  ancient  Greek  fc- 
phift.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanenfis,  aud 
fome  other  things  which  have  come  down  to  our  time. 
Eufebius  againft  Hierocles  calls  him  an  Athenian,  becaufe 
he  taught  at  Athens  ;  but  Eunapius  and  Suidas  always 
fpeak  of  him  as  a  Lemnian  ;  ar.d  he  hints,  in  his  Life  of 
Apollonius,  that  he  ufed  to  be  at  Lemnos  when  he  was 
young.  He  frequented  the  fchoois  of  the  fophifts  ;  and 
he  mentions  his  having  heard  Damianus  of  Ephefus, 
Proclus  Naucratilas,  and  Hippodromus  of  Larifla.  This 
feems  to  prove  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Severus,  from  193  to  212,  when  thofe  fophifts  flourifhed. 
He  became  known  afterwards  to  Severus’s  wife  Julia 
Augufta,  and  was  one  of  thofe  learned  men  whom  this 
philofophic  emprefs  had  continually  about  her.  It  was 
by  her  command  that  lie  wrote  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  as  he  relates  himfelf  in  the  fame  place  where  he 
informs  us  of  his  connexions  with  that  learned  lady. 
Suidas  and  Hef)  chius  fay  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
firft  at  Athens  and  then  at  Rome,  from  the  reign  of 
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Severus  to  that  of  Philippus,  who  obtained  the  empire 
in  244. 

Philoftratus’scelebrated  work  is  his  Life  of  Apollonius ; 
which  has  erroneoufty  been  attributed  to  Lucian,  becaufe 
it  has  been  printed  with  fome  of  that  author’s  pieces. 
Philoftratus  endeavours,  as  Cyril  obferves,  to  reprefent 
Apollonius  as  a  wonderful  and  extraordinary  perfon  ; 
rather  to  be  admired  and  adored  as  a  god,  than  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  mere  man.  Hence  Eunapius,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Lives  of  the  Sophifts,  fays  that  the  proper  title  of 
that  work  would  have  been,  “The  Coming  of  a  God  to 
Men  and  Hierocles,  in  his  book  againft  the  Chriftians 
which  was  called  P/iilakthes,  and  which  was  refuted  by 
Eufebius  in  a  work  ftill  extant,  among  other  things  drew 
a  comparifon  between  Apollonius  and  Jefus  Chrift.  It 
has  always  been  fuppofed  that  Philoftratus  compofed  his 
work  with  a  view  to  diferedit  the  miracles  and  doctrines 
of  our  Lord,  by  fetting  up  other  miracles  and  other  doc¬ 
trines  againft  them;  and  this  fuppofition  may  be  true; 
but  that  Apollonius  was  really  an  impoftor  and  magician 
may  not  be  fo  certain.  He  may,  for  what  we  know,  have 
been  a  wife  and  excellent  perfon-;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  Eufebius,  though  he  had  the  word  opinion  of  Phi- 
loftratus’s  hiftory,  fays  nothing  ill  of  Apollonius. 

The  works  of  Philoftratus,  however,  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  critics  of  the  firft  clafs.  Graevius  had  inten¬ 
ded  to  have  given  a  corrcCf  edition  of  them,  as  appears 
from  the  preface  of  Meric  Cafaubon  to  a  diifertation  upon 
an  intended  edition  of  Homer,  printed  at  London  in  1658, 
8vo.  So  had  Bentley,  who  defigned  to  add  a  new  Latin 
verfion  of  his  notes;  and  Fabricius  fays  that  he  faw  the 
firft  (beet  of  Bentley’s  edition  printed  at  Leipfic  in  16-91. 
Both  thefe  defigns  were  dropped.  A  very  exact  and 
beautiful  edition  was  publiftied  at  length  at  Leipfic,  1709, 
in  folio,  by  Olearius,  profefior  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  in  that  univerfity  ;  who  has  proved  himfelf  per¬ 
fectly  qualified  for  the  work  he  undertook,  and  fhown  all 
the  judgment,  learning,  and  induftry,  that  are  required 
in  an  excellent  editor. 

At  the  end  of  Apollonius’s  Life  there  are  95  letters 
which  go  under  his  name.  They  are  nor,  however, 
believed  to  be  his;  the  ftyle  of  them  being  very  aft’eCfed, 
and  like  that  of  a  fophift,  while  they  bear  in  other  refpefls 
all  the  marks  of  a  forgery.  Philoftratus  fays  that  he  faw 
a  collection  of  Apollonius’s  letters  in  Hadrian’s  library 
at  Antium,  but  had  not  inferted  them  all  among  thefe. 
They  are  ftiort,  and  have  in  them  little  elfe  than  moral 
fentences.  The  “  Lives  of  the  Sophifts”  contain  many 
things  which  are  to  be  met  with  no-where  elfe.  The 
“  Heroics”  of  Philoftratus  are  only  a  dialogue  between  a 
vinterof  Thracian  Cherfonefus  and.  a  Phoenician,  in  which 
the  former  draws  characters  of  Homer’s  heroes,  and  repre- 
fents  feveral  things  differently  from  that  poet  ;  and  this 
upon  the  faith  of  Protefilaus’s  ghoft,  who  had  lately 
vifited  his  farm,  which  was  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  this 
hero.  Olearius  conjectures,  with  much  probability,  that 
Philoftratus’s  defign  in  this  dialogue  was  fecretly  to  cri¬ 
tic  i  fe  fome  things  in  Homer,  which  he  durft  not  do  openly 
on  account  of  the  great  veneration  then  paid  to  him,  and 
for  fear  of  the  odium  which  Zoilus  and  others  had  incurred 
by  cenfuring  him  too  freely.  The  “  leones”  are  elegant 
deferiptions  and  illuftrations  of  fome  ancient  paintings 
and  other  particulars  relating  to  the  fine  arts  ;  to  which 
Olearius  has  fubjoined  the  defeription  of  fome  ftatues  by 
Calliftratus ;  for  the  fame  reafon  that  he  (ubjoined  Eufe- 
bius’s  book  againft  Hierocles  to  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
Apollonius,  namely,  becaufe  the  fubjeCls  of  thefe  refpee- 
tive  works  are  related  to  each  other.  The  laft  piece  is  a 
collection  of  Philoftratus’s  “  Letters;”  but  fome  of  thefe, 
though  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  which,  were  written 
by  a  nephew  to  our  Philoftratus,  of  the  fame  name,  as 
w'ere  alio  the  laft  eighteen  in  the  book  of  Images.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  the  title  runs  not  Philojirati,  but  Phi- 
lojhatorum  qua Juperfunt  omnia. 

There 
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There  were  many  perfons  of  the  name  of  Philoftrafus 
among-  the  ancients ;  and  there  were  many  other  works 
of  the  Philoftratus  here  recorded,  but  no  others  are  ex¬ 
tant  befides  thofe  we  have  mentioned. 

PHILOTECH'NUS,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  to  love, 

and  art.]  An  encourager  of  arts.  Scott. 

PHILOT'ERA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Troglodytes,  placed  by  Ortelius  on  the 
Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  in  the  environs  of  Caucafus. — 
Alfo  the  name  of  a  town  placed  by  Polybius  on  the  lake  of 
Tiberias. 

PHILOTHE'CA,  f.  [from  theca,  Lat.  a  (heath,  becaufe 
the  filaments  of  the  ftamens  fpread  out  below  into  a  na¬ 
ked  (heath  embracing  the  (lalk  :  as  thofe  filaments  are 
fringed  with  delicate  hairs,  Dr.  Smith  (Linn.  Tranf.  iv. 
221.)  called  the  genus  Erioftemon,  from  the  Gr.  upon, 
wool,  and  aT/ipwr,  a  ftamen.  The  prefent  name  was  given 
by  Mr.  Rudge  in  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  xi.  p.  298.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  rutaceee,  Juffl  Generic  characters — Calyx  : 
perianthium  inferior,  in  five  deep  fegments,  nearly  equal, 
permanent.  Corolla:  petals  five,  ovate,  fefiile,  regular 
and  equal,  fomewhat  fpreading,  moflly  five  times  as  long 
as  the  calyx,  fometimes  rpugh,  inferted  under  a  glandu¬ 
lar  neftary,  which  furrounds  the  bafe  of  the  germen.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  ten,  awl-fliaped,  flattened,  clothed  or 
fringed  with  fine  fpreading  hairs;  anthers  on.  terminal 
flalks,  roundifh  with  a  fmall  point,  two-lobed,  incumbent, 
fmooth.  Piftillum  :  germen  of  five  lobes,  fuperior,  (land¬ 
ing  on  the  neftary,  each  lobe  fomewhat  ovate,  triangular, 
acute,  foon  fpreading;  ftyle  central,  from  the  bafe  of  the 
germen,  ereft,  cylindrical,  elongated  after  flowering, 
fmooth  ;  ftigma  capitate,  with  five  notches.  Pericarpium  : 
capfules  five,  connefted  by  their  bafe,  ovate,  compreffed, 
coriaceous,  of  tw'o  valves,  enclofing  an  elalfic,  cartilagi¬ 
nous,  bivalve,  arillus.  Seeds  folitary,  kidney-fliaped, 
brown,  fmooth. -EJJential  Charaflcr.  Calyx  in  five  deepfeg- 
ments;  petals  five,  fefiile;  ftamens  flat,  fringed;  anthers 
(talked,  terminal  ;  ftyle  fron  the  bafe  of  the  germen  ;  cap¬ 
fules  five,  combined,  feated  on  a  glandular  neftary;  feeds 
enclofed  in  an  arillus.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

j.  Philotlieca  falicifolia,  or  willow’-leaved  philotheca  5 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  flat,  ftraight,  naked  on  both  fides  ; 
branches  fmooth,  flowers  lateral.  Gathered  near  Port 
Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  by  John  White,  M.D.  who 
communicated  dried  fpecimens  to  Dr.  Smith  in  1791  ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the  gardens^  Thisisavery 
handfome  flowering  flirub,  with  numerous  alternate 
wand-like  leafy  fmooth  angular  branches.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  but  little  fpreading, 
linear-lanceolate,  entire,  bluntifh  with  a  fmall  point, 
thick. and  coriaceous,  naked  and  fmooth  on  both  fides, 
befprinkled  with  glandular  dots,  fcarcely  veiny,'  but 
marked  with  an  obfolete  central  rib;  their  bafe  tapering- 
down  into  a  fhort  flat  footftalk.  Flowers  pink,  on  (hort 
Ample  folitary  axillary  angular  downy  brafteated  ftaiks. 
Filaments  about  one  third  as  long  as  the  corolla,  red,  all 
clothed  from  the  bafe  with  denfe,  white,  fpreading  hairs, 
'and  terminated  by  a  naked,  club-fliaped,  obtufe,  red  ftalk, 
w  hich  in  the  five  innermoft  alternate  ones  is  much  longer, 
thicker,  and  more  glandular,  than  thereft,  rendering  thofe 
ftamens  confpicuoufly  the  longed  ;  anthers  at  the  top  of 
each  ftalk,  incumbent,  uniform,  all  fertile,  ovate,  of  two 
cells,  burfting  longitudinally  on  their  inner  fide,  tipped 
with  a  fmall  pale  reflexed  fcale  or  creft. 

2.  Philotheca  buxifolia,  or  box-leaved  philotheca: 
leaves  elliptical,  keeled,  revolute,  with  a  recurved  point; 
branches  hairy,  round  ;  flowers  lateral.  Gathered  near 
Port  Jackfon,  by  Dr.  White.  Of  this  we  have  two  very 
diftinft  varieties;  for,  confidering  the  proteus-like  nature 
of  (he  leaves  in  New-Holland  plants,  in  which  alone  thefe 
differ,  we  dare  not  call  them  diftinft  fpecies.  In  one,  the 
leaves  are  obovate,  narrow  at  the  bafe,  bluntly  crenate 
and  glandular  at  the  edges;  in  the  other  they  are  broadly 
elliptical,  heart-lhaped,  and  embracing  the  Item  at  their 
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bafe,  generally  even  and  entire  at  their  edges,  though 
occafionally  furniftied  in  the  very  fame  manner,  with 
blunt  glandular  teeth.  In  both  the  branches  are  round, 
clothed  with  fhort  prominent  hairs.  Leaves  numerous, 
fcattered,  fcarcely  half  an  inch  long,  coriaceous,  nearly 
fmooth,  keeled,  with  a  (harp  recurved  point,  and  a  thick, 
(lightly  revolute,  margin.  Flowers  towards  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  axillary,  folitary.  Stalks  rather  (liorter  than 
the  leaves,  thickened  upwards,  (lightly  hairy,  with  feveral 
minute  crowded  roundifh  fmooth  braftes  a  little  above 
their  bafe.  Petals  whitifh  or  rofe-coloured,  almoft  as 
large  as  in  the  former,  but  fmooth  or  very  (lightly  downy  ; 
more  fpreading  and  recurved.  Filaments  minutely 
fringed,  their  terminal  ftaiks  awl-ftiaped,  bearing  a  few’ 
long  fcattered  hairs  ;  antherae  much  like  the  former,  but 
ftiorter,  and  with  a  fhorter  broader  point.  Germen 
fmooth,  with  very  pointed  lobes ;  ftyle  (liorter  than  the 
ftamens. 

3.  Philotheca  Auftralis,  or  faltwort-leaved  philotheca  ; 
(Erioftemon  falfolifolia,  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclop.)  leaves 
crowded,  linear,  obtufe,  flattened  above,  convex  beneath, 
rough-edged,  ftraight;  flowers  terminal.  Gathered  near 
Port  Jackfon,  with  the  laft,  in  1810.  It  feems  a  more 
humble  (limb  than  either  of  the  foregoing;  and  has 
angular  branches,  all  over  fcarred  where  former  leaves 
have  (food  ;  (lightly  hairy  when  very  young.  Leaves 
very  numerous,  fomewhat  imbricated,  half  an  inch  orlefs 
in  length,  fleftiy,  linear  inclining  to  obovate,  obtufe, 
flattifh  above,  convex  beneath,  more  or  lefs  rough-edged, 
and  fometimes  otherwi'fe  pubefcent,  dotted  with  fcattered 
glandular  points,  which  in  the  dried  leaves  are  prominent 
tubercles.  The  bafe  tapers  down  into  a  very  (hort  broad 
footftalk,  articulated  with  a  decurrent  prominence  of  the 
branch.  Flowers  few,  terminal  at  the  top  of  each  branch, 
on  (hort,  Ample,  fmooth  ftaiks,  which  are  minutely  brac- 
teated  at  their  bafe  ;  fegments  of  the  calyx  (hort,  broad, 
and  acute;  petals  recurved,  downy,  pale  red  with  a 
darker  keel.  Filaments  fmooth  at  the  bafe,  their  upper 
part,  and  terminal  ftaiks,  denfely  clothed  with  long 
upright  white  hairs  almoft  concealing  the  antherae,  which 
are  oblong,  with  a  very  minute  point  or  creft.  Germen 
fmooth,  with  obtule  lobes.  The  ftamens  in  thefe  three 
fpecies  would  afford  beautiful  fpecific  differences,  were 
not  thofe  of  the  leaves  more  commodious  and  obvious. 
The  prefent  fpecies  is  reprefented  of  the  natural  fize  on 
the  annexed  Plate,  from  the  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  xi.  1815. 
The  fruftification  appears  in  feparate  figures,  at  the 
bottom  :  a,  the  flower  magnified  ;  h,  the  ftamina,  without 
the  petals  ;  c,  the  piftillum  magnified  ;  d ,  filaments  with 
the  antherae;  e,  an  anther  with  its  filaments;  f,  cap¬ 
fules;  g-,  front  and  back  view  of  the  fame;  h,  capfule 
laid  open  ;  i,  feed  with  the  arillus  ;  /.-,  feed  without  the 
arillus. 

4.  Philotheca  paradoxa,  or  various-leaved  philotheca  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  revolute,  downy  beneath  ;  Ample,  ter- 
nate,  or  pinnate;  flowers  lateral,  four-cleft;  ftamens 
eight.  Sent  from  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  by 
Dr.  White.  Stem  (hrubby,  with  numerous,  oppofite, 
round,  rough,  leafy  branches.  Leaves  an  inch,  more  or 
lefs,  in  length,  lanceolate,  obtufe,  entire,  fomewhat  revo¬ 
lute  ;  fmooth  and  naked  above;  clothed  with  denfe 
white  entangled  or  (tarry  pubefcence  beneath.  In  one 
variety  they  are  Ample,  almoft  perfectly  oppofite,  on  (hort 
footftalks;  in  another  (mailer,  ternate,  fefiile  on  one 
common  winged  ftalk,  which  is  about  half  the  length  of 
the  lateral  pair;  in  a  third  they  are  as  large  as  in  the  firft, 
and  are  either  ternate  or  confift  of  two  pair  and  an  odd 
one,  all  fefiile  on  a  flmilar,  but  longer,  winged  ftalk. 
The  pinnate  and  the  ternate  kinds  are  unquestionably  but 
varieties  of  each  other,  nor  can  we  think  the  firft  a  diftinft 
fpecies,  however  paradoxical  our  opinion  may  feem.  The 
flowers  of  all  are  exaflly  alike.  Petals  four,  thrice  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  elliptical,  keeled,  rofe-coloured,  fmooth- 
i(h  above,  downy  beneath.  Filaments  eight,  all  nearly 
equal,  rather  (liorter  than  the  calyx,  red,  thick,  obtufe, 
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glandular,  fringed  in  their  lower  part;  antherse  fhort and 
roundifh,  each  on  a  fnort,  (lender,  white,  terminal  (talk, 
their  white  tip  or  crelt  very  minute.  Germen  reddifh, 
with  four  blunt  lobes.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tied  fhrubs  that  New  South  Wales  affords,  and  would  be  a 
welcome  acquifition  for  the  Englifh  confervatories. 

Diosma  uniflora  and  D.  marginata  are  included  in  this 
genus  by  Dr.  Smith,  but  farther  obfervations  upon  thefe 
New-Holland  plants  are  required  before  their  places  in 
the  fyftem  can  be  correftly  determined.  In  the  mean 
time  we  have  met  with  a  genus  from  that  region  fo 
clofely  allied  to  this,  that,  having  reached  this  country 
fince  our  fifth  volume  was  printed,  we  (hall  not  hefitate 
to  defcribe  in  this  place. 

Crow'ea,  [fo  named  in  honour  of  James  Crowe,  efq. 
F.  L.  S.  of  Lakenham,  near  Norwich,  who  died  Jan.  26, 
1807,  aged  56.  This  gentleman  was  extremely  well 
verfed  in  the  botany  of  Britain,  more  efpecially  in  the 
genus  Salix,  to  which  he  had  paid  particular  attention, 
having  collefted  and  cultivated  all  the  fpecies  he  could 
poflibly  procure.  The  fpecific  name  of  the  original 
fpecies  Crowea  faligna,  alludes  to  Mr.  Crowe’s  merits  in 
this  department.]  A  genus  of  the  clafs  and  order  as 
above.  We  (hall  copy  only  the  EJJential  Character, 
Calyx  of  five  leaves,  cohering  by  their  tapering  bafes 
round  a  (talk  which  elevates  the  reft  of  the  flower,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ventenat ;  petals  five,  fefiile ;  ftamens  flat,  awl- 
fliaped,  connected  by  entangled  hairs;  antherae  fixed 
longitudinally  to  the  inlide  of  each  filament ;  ftyle  from 
the  bafe  of  the  germen  ;  capfules  five,  combined;  feeds 
enclofed  in  an  arillus.  M.  Ventenat,  who  firft  detected 
the  Angular  ftrufture  and  infertion  of  the  bafe  of  the 
calyx-leaves,  wi(hed  to  found  the  generic  charafler  on 
that  circumftance,  but  the  analogy  of  this  natural  order 
proves  the  antherae  to  afford  the  inoft  effential  difference. 
There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Crowea  faligna,  or  willow-leaved  crowea;  (Andr. 
Repof.  79.  Vent.  Jard.  de  Malmaifon,  t.  7.)  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  entire;  angles  of  the  branches  fmooth.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  fhrub  is  about  three  feet  high,  branched;  the 
branches  angular,  leafy,  fmooth  ;  leaves  alternate,  fefiile, 
lanceolate,  entire,  tipped  with  a  fmall  point,  fmooth  on 
both  Aides,  and  marked  with  a  longitudinal  rib;  flowers 
axillary,  folitary,  on  (hort  Ample  fmooth  ftalks,  with  two 
or  three  minute  brafles.  Their  colour  is  a  fine  pink,  and 
the  woolly  tips  of  the  ftamens  form  an  elegant  pale  tuft  in 
the  centre.  Native  of  New  South  Wales,  near  Port  Jack- 
fon,  from  whence  it  was  firft  fent  by  John  White,  M.  D. 
It  thrives  in  a  greenhoufe,  in  light  peat  earth,  flowering 
in  autumn  ;  but  is  rather  tender,  and  will  not  bear  much 
wet.  The  whole  plant  is  aromatic  when  bruifed,  but  lefs 
ftrongly  fcented  than  many  of  its  natural  order.  It  is 
propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings. 

2.  Crowea  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  crowea  :  leaves 
linear,  minutely  toothed  ;  angles  of  the  branches  rough. 
More  (lender  than  the  laft,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  rough 
or  denticulated  angles  of  the  branches.  Leaves  very 
narrow,  linear,  obtufe,  moft  diftinftly  toothed  towards 
their  extremity,  pale-coloured  beneath  ;  flowers  about 
half  the  fize  of  the  foregoing,  with  the  extremities  of 
their  filaments  paler,  and  lefs  woolly;  ftyle  hairy,  about 
as  long  as  the  ftamens.  Found  by  Mr.  Menzies,  near 
King  George’s  Sound,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Holland. 
It  is  as  yet  a  ftranger  to  our  gardens.  Linn.  TranJ.  vol.  iv. 
Rees's  Cyclopadia. 

PHILOTH'EUS,  a  celebrated  patriarch  of  Conftanti- 
nople  in  the  14th  century,  was  a  native  of  Greece,  who 
embraced  the  religious  life  in  the  monaftery  at  Mount 
Sinai.  Afterwards  he  became  abbot  of  the  monks  at 
Mount  Athos,  and  before  the  year  1354  was  made  arch- 
bifliop  of  Heraclea.  In  the  following  year  he  wras  com- 
miflioned  by  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  his  fon  Matthew  and  his  fon-in-law  John 
Palseologus.  In  the  fame  year,  upon  the  depofition  of 
Calliftus  from  the  patriarchate  of  Conftantinople,  lie  was 
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raifed -to  that  dignity,  and  laboured  zealoufly,  but  ineffec¬ 
tually,  to  promote  a  reconciliation  between  Cantacuzenus 
and  Palaeologus.  The  latter  having  Coon  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  imperial  city,  Philotheus  found  it  neceflary 
to  withdraw  into  concealment,  and  Calliftus  refumed  the 
honours  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  Upon  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  in  1356,  the  emperor  John  reftored  Philo¬ 
theus  to  his  former  dignity,  and  ever  afterwards  treated 
him  with  diftinguiflied  favour.  He  retained  the  patri¬ 
archal  chair  till  his  death,  about  the  year  1371.  He  was 
author  of  a  great  number  of  works,  enumerated  by  Fabri- 
cius;  and  he  is  fpoken  of  by  Cantacuzenus,  as  a  perfon 
who  was  highly  refpefted  for  the  fanftity  of  his  life,  and 
for  the  eloquence  with  which  he  was  gifted. 

PHYLO  rH'YT/E.  f.  [from  the  Gr.  (piAsai,  to  love,  and 
Queries,  a  facrifice.]  A  kind  of  fuperftitious  devotees  who 
offered  facrifices  on  every  trifling  occafion. 

PHILOT'IMY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  (pifau,  to  love,  and 
TijMvj,  honour.]  The  love  of  honour.  Scott. 

PHILO'TIS,  a  fervant  maid  at  Rome,  who  faved  her' 
countrymen  from  deftruflion.  After  the  fiege  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls,  the  Fidenates  aflembled  an  army,  and 
marched  againft  the  capital,  demanding  all  the  wives  and 
daughters  in  the  city,  as  the  conditions  of  peace.  This 
extraordinary  demand  aftonilhed  the  fenators;  and,  when 
they  refufed  to  comply,  Philotis  advifed  them  to  fend  all 
their  female  (laves  difguifed  in  matrons’  clothes,  and  (he 
offered  to  march  herfelf  at  the  head.  Her  advice  was 
followed  ;  and,  when  the  Fidenates  had  fealted  late  in  the 
evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated,  and  fallen  afleep, 
Philotis  lighted  a  torch  as  a  fignal  for  her  countrymen  to 
attack  the  enemy.  The  whole  was  fuccefsful,  the  Fide¬ 
nates  were  conquered,  and  the  fenate,  to  reward  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  the  female  (laves,  permitted  them  to  appear  in  the 
drefs  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Pint,  in  Rom. 

PHILOX'ENUS,  an  officer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
received  Cilicia,  at  the  general  divifion  of  the  provinces. 

PHILOX'ENUS,  a  dithyrambic  poet  of  Cythera,  who 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Dionyfius  tyrant  of  Sicily  for  fome 
time,  till  he  offended  him  by  feducing  one  of  his  female 
fingers.  During  his  confinement,  Philoxenus  compofed 
an  allegorical  poem,  called  Cyclops,  in  which  he  had  deli¬ 
neated  the  character  of  the  tyrant  under  the  name  of 
Polyphemus,  and  reprefented  his  miftrefs  under  the  name 
of  Galataea,  and  himfelf  under  that  of  Ulyfles.  The 
tyrant,  who  was  fond  of  writing  poetry,  and  of  being 
applauded,  removed  Philoxenus  from  his  dungeon  ;  but 
the  poet  refufed  to  purchafe  his  liberty  by  faying  things 
Unworthy  of  himfelf,  and  applauding  the  wretched  verfes 
of  Dionyfius;  for,  when  he  was  afleed  his  opinion  at  a 
feaft  about  fome  verfes  which  Dionyfius  had  juft  repeated, 
and  which  the  courtiers  had  received  with  the  greateft 
applaufe,  Philoxenus  gave  no  anfwer,  but  called  to  the 
guards  that  furrounded  the  tyrant’s  table,  to  take  him 
back  to  prifon.  Dionyfius  was  pleafed  with  his  pleafan- 
try  and  with  his  firmnefs,  and  immediately  forgave  him. 
Philoxenus  died  at  Ephefus  about  380  years  before 
Chrift. 

PHILOX'ENY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  <piAo?,  a  friend,  and 
|e»«,  hofpitality.]  The  love  or  kindnefs  which  is  done  to 
ftrangers.  Scott. 

PHILOX'ERUS  f.  [from  piTioj,  a  lover  or  friend,  and 
dry  or  burnt  .up;  alluding  to  its  native  climate, 
and  favourite  places  of  growth.  Brown's  Prodr.  Nov . 
Holl.  1.  416.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria, 
order  monogynia,  naturalorderofholeraceae,i.(/i«.  (Ama- 
ranthacene,  Brown.)  Effential  Generic  charafler — Calyx 
in  five  deep  (egments ;  corolla  none;  ftamens  five,  com¬ 
bined  at  the  bafe  into  a  fmall  entire  cup,  (horter  than  the 
germen  ;  antherae  of  one  cell,  ftigmas  two  ;  capfule  mem¬ 
branous,  fingle-feeded,  without  valves. 

This  genus  is  next  akin  to  Gomphrena;  and,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Mr.  Brown,  differs  from  Lithofhila  only  in  the 
number  of  ftamens,  and  the  equal  perianth  ;  fee  thofe  ar¬ 
ticles. 

1.  Philoxerus 
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1.  Philoxerus  conicus ;  fpikes  conical,  ternate  or  foli- 
tary ;  calyx  woolly;  leaves  linear,  revolute  ;  Item  ereft. 
Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Hol¬ 
land. 

2.  Philoxerus  diffufus;  fpikes  /talked,  folitary;  calyx 
very  fmooth ;  leaves  lanceolate,  downy  on  both  fides; 
Item  proftrate,  woolly. 

3.  Philoxerus  vermiculatus.  See  Illecebrum  vermi- 
culatum,  vol.  x.  p.  84.5. 

PHIL'POT  (John),  an  Englilh  divine,  was  born  in 
Hamplhire,  and  educated  in  New  College,  Oxford.  He 
became  a  zealous  reformer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Winchefter.  At  this  period 
he  was  fo  inflamed  with  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  that,  having 
been  engaged  in  a  difpute  with  an  Arian,  he  fpat  in  his 
face,  to  (how  the  great  deteftation  which  he  entertained 
againft  that  herefy.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  treatife  to 
juftify  this  unmannerly  expreflion  of  his  zeal,  faying  that 
he  was  led  to  it,  to  relieve  the  forrow  he  had  conceived 
from  fuch  horrid  blafphemy,  and  to  fignify  how  unworthy 
fuch  a  mifcreant  was  of  being  admitted  into  the  fociety 
of  any  Chriftian.  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  Philpot  fell  into 
the  hands  of  people  as  zealous  as  himfelf,  but  more  pow¬ 
erful  ;  and,  being  a  Proteftant,  was  condemned  to  the 
flames.  He  fuffered  in  Smithfield  in  1555.  Hume's  H if. 

PHIL'POT  (Stephen),  author  of  a  linart  little  treatife 
entitled  “  An  Eflay  on  the  Advantages  of  a  polite  Educa¬ 
tion,  joined  to  a  learned  one,”  was  originally  a  Merry 
Andrew  affairs,  and  travelled  with  a  company  of  his  own 
through  moll  parts  of  England.  About  the  year  1746  he 
fettled  at  Petworth,  where  he  kept  a  dancing-fchool ;  but 
removed  fome  years  afterwards  to  Lewes,  where  he  died 
in  1764.  He  was  a  niuftcian  in  the  royal  band  to  George 
II.  and  III.  Monthly- Mag.  vol.  x. 

g^PHIL'TER,  or  Philtre,  f  [tp^rpov,  Gr.  from  (pi\tu, 
I  love.]  Something  to  caufe  love. — A  philter  that  has 
neither  drug  nor  enchantment  in  it ;  love  if  you  W'ould 
raife  love.  Addifon. 

The  melting  kifs  that  lips 

The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips.  Cleaveland. 

Philters  are  diftinguilhed  into  true  and  fpvrious,  and 
were  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  excite  love. 
The  Jpurious  are  fpeils  or  charms,  fuppofed  to  have  an 
effect  beyond  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  by  fome  magic 
virtue  ;  fuch  are  thofe  faid  to  be  given  by  old  women, 
witches,  &c.  The  true  philters  are  thofe  fuppofed  to  work 
their  effect  by  fome  natural  and  magnetical  power. 
There  are  many  authors  who  believe  the  reality  of  thefe 
philters,  and  allege  matter  of  faft  in  confirmation  oftheir 
fentiments:  among  the  reft,  Van  Helmont,  who  fays  that, 
upon  holding  a  certain  herb  in  his  hand  for  fome  time, 
and  taking  afterwards  a  little  dog  by  the  foot  with  the 
lame  hand,  the  dog  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
quite  defected  his  former  mailer  ;  which  he  gravely  pre¬ 
tends  to  account  for  thus :  “  The  heat  communicated  to 
the  herb,  not  coming  alone, But  animated  by  the  emana¬ 
tions  of  the  natural  fpirits,  determines  the  herb  towards 
the  man,  and  identifies  it  to  him  :  having  then  received 
this  ferment,  it  attracts  the  fpirit  of  the  other  objeft  mag¬ 
netically,  and  gives  it  an  amorous  motion.” 

To  PHIL'TER,  v.  a.  To  charm,  to  love. — Let  not  thofe 
that  have  repudiated  the  more  inviting  fins,  fiiow  them- 
felves  philtred  and  bewitched  by  this.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

PHILTRA'TION.  See  Filtration. 

PHIL'YCA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Phylica. 

PHILY'DRUM,  J'.  [fo  named  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  and 
Dr.  Solander,  in  allufion  to  the  watery  fitnations  in  which 
it  delights;  the  word  being  compofed  of  (ptXea,  to  love, 
and  vo'^p,  water.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monan- 
dria,  order  tnonogynia,  natural  order  feytamineas.  Gene¬ 
ric  characters. — Calyx  :  fpathe  one-leafed,  ovate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  longer  than  the  corolla;  perianthium  none.  Cor- 
rolla :  petals  four;  two  outer  larger,  ovate;  two  inner 
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fmaller  by  half,  lanceolate.  Stamina;  filament  Angle, 
free,  awl-lhaped  ;  antherae  (aliened  on  both  fides  to  the 
filament  above  the  middle ;  cells  fnbglobular.  Piftillum: 
germ  fuperior,  oblong.  Pericarpium:  capfule  oblong, 
obfoletely  three-fided,  three-celled,  three-valved ;  parti¬ 
tions  contrary.  Seeds  very  numerous,  irregularly  (haped 
like  faw-dult. — Effential  Character.  Spathe  one-flowered; 
perianthium  none;  corolla  four  -  petalled,  irregular; 
capfule  three-celled,  many-feeded.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Philydrum  lanuginofum,  or  woolly  philydrum: 
flowers  woolly  ;  lobes  of  the  antherae  fpiral.  Stem  two 
feet  high,  herbaceous,  quite  Ample,  fpongy,  upright, 
round,  woolly.  Leaves  awl-lhaped,  thick,  woolly,  up¬ 
right.  Racemes  long,  upright,  terminating.  Flowers 
peduncled,  golden,  fupported  by  fliort  acuminate  hirfute 
ipathes;  capfule  fuperior,  woolly,  with  the  valves  having 
the  partition  in  the  middle.  Seeds  extremely  minute, 
fubcylindric,  rugged  all  about  with  irregular  tubercles, 
of  a  dulky  ferruginous  colour,  at  top  blunt,  and  as  it  were 
capped;  at  bottom  lengthened  out  into  a  membranaceous, 
pale  whitilh,  deeply  concave,  umbilicus ;  they  are  fallened 
in  a  horizontal  fituation  into  the  central  thickened  rim 
of  the  partitions.  Native  of  China  and  Cochincbina  in 
wet  places.  Loureiro  fent  it  to  Europe  from  the  latter 
in  the  year  1774.  It  was  gathered  by  fir  J.  Banks  about 
Endeavour  river;  by  Dr.  White  and  Mr.  Brown,  at  Port 
Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  by  the  laft-men- 
tioned  botanift  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  by  fir  J.  Banks  into  the 
ftoves  at  ICew,  in  1801;  but  was  firft  figured  from  Dr. 
Woodford’s  collection,  near  Vauxhall,  in  1804,  where  it 
flowered  in  June. 

2.  Philydrum  pygmaeum,  or  dwarf  philydrum  :  brakes, 
flowers,  and  capfules,  fmooth ;  lobes  of  the  antherae 
kidney-lhaped.  Difcovered  on  the  fouth  coalt  of  New- 
Holland  by  Mr.  Brown,  who,  befides  the  differences 
indicated  in  the  fpecific  charafter,  found  the  feeds  fmootli 
or  even,  and  deftitute  of  a  termjnal  crown. 

PHIL'YRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory.  See  Phillyra. 

PHIL'YRA,  f.  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  the 
fubftance  on  which  fome  of  the  molt  ancient  books  are 
written.  It  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  Tilia,  or  common 
lime-tree.  In  the  emperor’s  library  at  Vienna  is  a  work 
of  Cicero’s,  never  yet  publifhed,  which  is  written  on  this 
fubftance. 

PHIMOP'OLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Thrace, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

PHIMO'SIS,  J'.  [from  (piyou ,  to  tie  up.]  A  diforder  of 
the  penis,  in  which  the  prepuce  is  fo  drift  or  tenfe,  that 
it  cannot  be  drawn  back  over  the  glans.  See  Pathology, 
vol.  xix.  p.  131.  and  the  article  Surgery. 

PHINE'AS,  [Heb.  appearance  of  proteftion.]  A  man’s 
name. 

Phineas,  or,  as  the  Jews  pronounce  it  Pincas,  was  the 
fon  of  Eleazar,  and  grandfon  of  Aaron.  He  was  the  third 
high  prieft  of  the  Jews,  and  difeharged  this  office  from  the 
year  of  the  world  2571  till  towards  the  year  2590.  He  is 
particularly  commended  in  Scripture  for  the  zeal  he 
fhowed  in  vindicating  the  glory  of  God,  when  the 
Midianites  had  fent  their  daughters  into  the  camp  of 
Ifrael,  to  tempt  the  Hebrews  to  fornication  and  idolatry'. 
For,  Zimri  having  publicly  entered  into  the  tent  of  a 
Midianitifh  woman,  Phineas  arofe,  (Numb.  xxv.  7.)  took 
a  javelin  in  his  hand,  entered  after  Zimri  into  that  infa¬ 
mous  place,  and  ftabbed  both  man  and  woman  at  one 
blow.  Upon  which  the  plague  or  diftemper,  with  which 
the  Lord  had  already  begun  to  punilh  the  Ifraelites,  ceafed. 
This  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  2553. 

Then  the  Lord  faid  to  Mofes,  “Phineas,  the  fon  of 
Eleazar  the  high-prieft,  has  turned  away  my  wrath  from 
the  children  of  Ifrael,  becaufe  he  has  been  zealous  in  my 
caufe,  and  has  hindered  me  from  deftroying  them  :  where¬ 
fore  acquaint  him,  that  I  give  him  my  covenant  of  peace, 
and  the  priefthood  fhall  be  given  to  his  pofterity  by  a 
3  Y  perpetual 
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perpetual  covenant,  becaufe  he  has  made  atonement  for 
the  crime  of  the  children  of  Ifrael.”  This  promife  that 
the  Lord  made  to  Phineas,  to  give  him  the  priefthood  by 
a  perpetual  covenant,  interpreters  obferve,  evidently 
included  this  tacit  condition,  that  his  children  ftiould 
continue  faithful  and  obedient ;  fince  we  know  that  the 
priefthood  palled  out  of  the  family  of  Eleazar  and  Phineas 
to  that  of  Ithamar,  and  that  it  returned  not  to  the  polte- 
rity  of  Eleazar  till  after  about  1 50  years. 

This  is  what  we  find  concerning  the  tranflation  of  the 
high-priefthood  from  one  family  to  the  other.  This 
dignity  continued  in  the  race  of  Phineas,  from  Aaron 
down  to  the  high-prieft  Eli,  for  about  335  years.  The 
manner  and  caufes  of  this  change  are  unknown.  It  re¬ 
entered  again  into  the  family  of  Eleazar,  under  the  reign 
of  Saul,  when  this  prince  having  put  to  death  Abimelech, 
and  the  other  priefts  of  Nob,  he  gave  the  high-priefthood 
to  Zadok,  who  was  of  the  race  of  Phineas.  At  the  fame 
time,  David  had  Abiathar  with  him,  of  the  race  of  Eli, 
who  performed  thefunCiions  of  high-prieft.  So  that,  after 
the  death  of  Saul,  David  continued  the  priefthood  to 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  conjointly.  But  towards  the  end  of 
David’s  reign,  Abiathar  having  efpoufed  the  intereft  of 
Adonijah,  to  the  prejudice  of  Solomon,  he  was  in  difgrace, 
and  Zadok  only  was  acknowledged  as  high-prieft.  The 
priefthood  continued  in  his  family  till  after  the  captivity 
of  Babylon,  and  even  to  the  deftruCiion  of  the  temple. 
But  from  the  beginning  of  Zadok’s  priefthood  alone,  and 
the  exclufion  of  Abiathar,  to  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  is 
1084  years. 

We  read  of  another  memorable  a&ion  of  Phineas,  in 
■which  he  ftill  fhowed  his  zeal  for  the  Lord.  This  was 
when  the  Ifraelites  that  were  beyond  Jordan  had 
raifed  upon  the  banks  of  this  river  a  vaft  heap  of  earth ; 
(Joflt.  xxii.  30,  31.)  Tiiofe  on  the  other  fide,  fearing  that 
they  were  going  to  forfake  the  Lord,  and  fet  up  another 
religion,  deputed  Phineas  and  other  chief  men  among 
them,  to  go  and  inform  themfelves  of  the  reafon  of  ereCt- 
ing  this  monument.  But,  when  they  had  found  that  it 
was  in  commemoration  of  their  union  and  common 
original,  Phineas  took  occafion  from  thence  to  praife  the 
Lord,  faying,  “We  know  that  the  Lord  is  with  us,  fince 
you  are  not  guilty  of  that  prevarication  we  fufpefted  you 
were.” 

We  do  not  exaflly  know  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Phineas.  But,  as  he  lived  after  the  death  of  Jofhua,  and 
before  the  firft  fervitude  under  Chnftian-riftiathaim,  during 
the  time  that  there  were  neither  kings  nor  judges  in  the 
land,  and  every  one  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
(Judges  xvii.  6.  xviii.  1.  xxi.  24.)  his  death  is  put  about 
the  year  of  the  world  2590.  It  was  under  his  pontificate 
that  the  ftory  of  Micah  happened,  as  alfo  that  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  when  they  made  a  conqueft  of  Lriifh;  and 
the  enormity  that  was  committed  upon  the  wife  of  the 
Levite  of  the  mountain  of  Ephraim;  (Judges  xx.  28.) 
Phineas’s  fucceffor  in  the  nigh-priefthood  was  Abiezer 
or  Abifttuah. 

PHINE'US,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  a  fon  of  Agenor, 
king  of  Phoenicia,  or  according  to  fome  of  Neptune.  He 
became  king  of  Thrace,  or,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  my- 
tbologifts  lupport,  of  Bithynia.  He  married  Cleopatra 
the  daughter  of  Boreas,  whom  fome  call  Cleobula,  by 
whom  he  had  Plexippus  and  Pandion.  After  the  death 
of  Cleopatra,  he  married  Idsea,  the  daughter  of  Dardanus. 
Idaa,  jealous  of  Cleopatra’s  children,  accufed  them  of 
attempts  upon  their  father’s  life  and  crown,  or,  according 
to  fome,  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue  ;  on  which  they  were 
condemned  by  Phineus  to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  This 
cruelty  was  foon  after  puniftied  by  the  gods ;  Phineus 
fuddenly  became  blind,  and  the  harpies  were  lent  by 
Jupiter  to  keep  him  under  continual  alarm,  and  to  fpoil 
the  meats  which  were  placed  on  his  table.  He  was  fome 
time  after  delivered  from  thefe  dangerous  monfters  by 
his  brothers-in-law  Zetes  and  Calais.  He  alfo  recovered 
his  fight  by  means  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  had  re- 
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ceived  with  great  hofpitality,  and  inftrufled  in  the  eafieft 
and  fpeedieft  way  by  which  they  could  arrive  in  Colchis. 
The  fecond  wife  of  Phineus  is  called  by  fome  Dia, 
Eurytia,  Danae,  and  Idothea.  Phineus  was  at  length 
killed  by  Hercules. 

PHINE'US,  brother  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia.  He 
was  going  to  marry  his  niece  Andromeda,  when  her  father 
was  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  be  devoured  by  a  fea-mon- 
fter,  to  appeafe  the  refentment  of  Neptune.  She  was, 
however,  delivered  by  Perfetis,  who  married  her  by  the 
confent  of  her  parents,  for  having  deftroyed  the  fea-mon- 
fter.  This  marriage  difpleafed  Phineus :  he  interrupted 
the  ceremony,  and,  with  a  number  of  attendants,  attacked 
Perfeus  and  his  friends.  Perfeus  defended  himfelf,  and 
turned  into  (tone  Phineus  and  his  companions,  by.ihowing 
them  the  Gorgon’s  head.  See  Perseus,  vol.  xix.  p.  654. 

PHINTO'NIS  IN'SULA,  in  ancient  geography,  an 
iftand  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
fica. 

PHIPPS  (Conftantine-John),  Lord  Mulgrave,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Englilh  circumnavigator,  was  born  in  1746,  and 
died  in  1792.  See  the  article  North  Pole,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  191. 

PHIPPS’s  I'SLAND,  an  iftand  in  the  Mergui  Archi¬ 
pelago  ;  about  eight  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  10. 
8.  N. 

PHIRSO'VA,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk :  twenty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Ifchim. — A 
town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutlk,  on  the 
Amur  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Stretenlk. 

PHI'SON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia,  in 
Armenia  :  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Martyropolis. 

PHITIU'SA,  or  Pitiusa,  an  iftand  of  the  Aigean  Sea,  . 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peloponnefus. 

PHIZ,  f  [formed  by  contraction  from  phyjiognomy ; 
and  Ihould  therefore,  if  it  be  written  at  all,  be  written 
phyz.~\  The  face,  in  a  fenfe  of  contempt : 

His  air  was  too  proud,  and  his  features  amifs. 

As  if  being  a  traitor  had  altered  his  phiz.  Stepney. 

PHLA,  an  iftand  of  Africa,  in  the  Triton  Lake,  in 
Libya,  according  to  Herodotus. 

PHLAGU'SA,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy, 
fituated  in  the  Cherfonefus. 

PHLEBOCARY'A,  f.  [from  <£>A s\J/,  (pAs/Sos,  a  vein,  and 
y.xpvcu,  a  nut.  Brown's  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  i.  301.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  of  hasmodoraceas.  Generic  eflential  cha¬ 
racters — Petals  fix,  luperior,  beardlefs, permanent ;  ftamens 
inferted  into  the  bafe  of  each  petal;  antherae  fquare, 
nearly  feftile;  germen  of  one  cell,  with  three  feeds;  ftyle 
thread-ftiaped ;  ftigma  fimple ;  nut  coated,  crowned, 
fingle-feeded. 

Pblebocarya  ciliata,  the  only  fpecies.  Gathered  by 
Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland.  A  pe¬ 
rennial  herb,  with  fcarcely  any  Item.  Leaves  in  two 
rows,  narrow-fword-fhaped,  fringed.  Flowers  fmall,  with 
a  folitary  braCte  to  each. 

PHLEBOLI'THIS, /.  [from  <pAei <pAej3oj,  a  vein,  and 
AiOi;,  a  little  ltone;  fo  called  by  Gaertner,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  white  veins  lining  the  hard  fhell  of  the 
nut.]  A  plant  of  which  Gaertner  took  his  defcription  and 
figure  from  a  fpecimen  in  the  collection  of  feeds  at  the 
Amfterdam  garden,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
plant,  or  even  the  entire  fruit  to  which  it  belonged. 
Juflieu  obferves,  that  this  feed  feems  akin  to  Mimusops, 
and  indeed  the  author  himfelf  had  already  advanced  the 
fame  opinion.  See  Gasrtn.  i.  201,  202.  t.  43.  f.  2. 

PHLEBORRHA'GIA,/.  [from  the  Gr.  (pAsifo  a  vein, 
and  ^rrympi,  to  break.]  The  burfting  of  a  vein. 

PHLEBOT'OMUM,yi  An  inftrument  to  let  blood. 

PHLEBOT'OMUS,  f.  A  furgeon  that  lets  blood. 
Phillips. 

PHLEBOT'OMIST,  f.  [from  phlebotomy .]  One  that 
opens  a  vein  ;  a  blood  letter. 

To 
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To  PHLEBOTOMIZE,  v.  a.  To  let  blood.— The  frail 
bodies  of  men  rauft  have  an  evacuation  for  their  humours, 
and  be  phlebotomized.  Howell's  Engl.  Tears. 

PHLEBOTOMY,  /.  [Gr.  from  <ph etJ/,  a  vein,  and 
TEftiw,  to  cut.]  Blood-letting;  the  aft  or  praftice  of  open¬ 
ing  a  vein  for  medical  intentions. — Phlebotomy  is  not 
cure,  but  mifchief;  the  blood  fo  flowing  as  if  the  body 
were  all  vein.  Holyday. — Although,  in  indifpofitions  of 
the  liver  or  fpleen,  confiderations  are  made  in  phlebotomy 
to  their  fituation,  yet,  when  the  heart  is  affefted,  it  is 
thought  as  effectual  to  bleed  on  the  right  as  the  left. 
Brown's  Vulg.  Err. — Pains  for  the  fpending  of  the  fpirits 
come  nearelt  to  the  copious  and  fwift  lofs  of  fpirits  by 
phlebotomy.  Harvey. 

PHLEG'ETHON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  river  of  hell, 
whofe  waters  were  burning ,  as  the  word  (phiytSa ,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived,  feems  to  indicate.  Virg. 
JEn.  vi. 

PHLEGM,/  [< pXiypoe. ,  Gr.]  The  watery  humour  of 
the  body,  which,  when  it  predominates,  is  fuppofed  to 
produce  fluggiflinefs  or  dulnefs: 

Make  the  proper  ufe  of  each  extreme. 

And  write  with  fury,  but  correftwith  phlegm.  Rofcommon. 
He  who,  fupreme  in  judgment  as  in  wit, 

Might  boldly  cenfure,  as  he  boldly  writ, 

Yet  judg’d  with  coolnefs,  though  he  fung  with  fire; 

His  precepts  teach  but  what  his  works  infpire. 

Our  critics  take  a  contrary  extreme, 

They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm.  Pope. 
Coolnefs;  indifference. — They  can  talk  of  the  wretched 
ftate  of  it  [religion]  amongft  their  friends  and  country¬ 
men,  with  the  fame  phlegm  and  indifference  that  they 
fpeak  of  the  broken  power  of  the  States  of  Holland. 
War  burton  to  Hurd. 

Phlegm,  in  chemiftry,  an  aqueous  and  infipid  fluid, 
fuppofed  to  be  found  in  all  natural  bodies,  and  obtained 
from  them  by  diftillation  or  otherwife;  coinciding  with 
what  the  other  philofophers  call  water. — By  the  older 
chemifts,  the  term  phlegm  was  applied  to  the  pureft  ftate 
of  water,  when  deprived  by  diltillation  of  all  heteroge¬ 
neous  matter.  Chambers. 

Phlegm,  in  medicine, called  by  the  Latins  pituita,  feems 
to  be  derived  from  (phtya,  I  burn;  yet  its  fignification  is 
very  oppofite  to  that  of  inflammation.  The  ancient  phy¬ 
sicians  fpoke  of  phlegm  as  one  of  the  four  humours  ex- 
ifting  in  the  body,  and  giving  the  qualities  of  cold  and 
moilture  to  the  conftitution  ;  whence  the  phlegfkatic  tem¬ 
perament  flood  in  oppofition  to  the  /anguine,  and  phlegm 
was  fuppofed  to  predominate  in  dropfical  difeafes.  The 
later  writers  fpoke  of  phlegm  as  a  crude,  aqueous,  mucous 
fluid,  of  an  excrementitious  nature,  which  prevailed  before 
the  proper  concoftion  took  place. 

PHLEG'M AGOGUES,  j.  [from  (phtypct,  and  uyu,  I 
expel.]  A  purge  of  the  milder  fort,  fuppofed  to  evacuate 
phlegm,  and  leave  the  other  humours.  Dr. John/on.— The 
pituitous  temper  of  the  ftomachic  ferment  mull  be  cor¬ 
rected,  and  plilegmagogues  mull  evacuate  it.  Floyer.— 
Thefe  were  purgatives  of  a  violent  and  draftic  nature. 
Rees's  Cyclop. 

PHLEGMA'RI  A,/  in  botany.  See  Licopodium. 

PHLEGMA'SIA,  f.  [Greek.]  Inflammation,  or  fever 
accompanied  with  inflammation,  the  derivation  from 
(phtyio  being  here  adopted.  Sauvages  conftituted  his  third 
clafs,  comprehending  inflammatory  difeafes,  with  the  title 
of  Phlegmajiee-,  and  Dr.  Cullen  adopted  the  fame  appel¬ 
lation  for  his  fecond  order  of  Febrile  Difeafes,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  inflammatory  fevers.  See  the  article  Pa¬ 
thology,  vol.  xix.  p.  195  Sc  feq. 

PHLEGMA'TIA,/  [from  (pheyp.cc.,  phlegm.]  Svno- 
nimous  with  oedema  and  anafarca,  or  dropfy  of  the.fkin. 
Whence  Phlegmatia  dolens  has  been  appropriately  applied 
to  denote  a  peculiar  and  painful  fwelling,  occurring  in 
one  of  the  lower  extremities  of  women,  during  their  con¬ 
finement  in  childbed.  In  Dr.  Good’s  fyflem,  which  we 


have  adopted,  this  difeafe  is  called  Sparganofis  puerpera- 
rum,  or  milk-fpread.  See  our  article  Pathology,  vol. 
xix.  p.  268. 

At  the  time  the  above  article  was  written,  we  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hull,  that  Sparganofis  puerperarum 
arifes  from  general  inflammation  of  the  affefted  part. 
Lately,  however,  Dr.  Davis  has  attempted  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe,  afluming  that  a  mechanical 
impediment  exifts  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  affefted 
limb.  He  fliows,  by  feveral  dilfeftions,  that  the  external 
iliac,  or  the  crural  veins,  and  fometimes  both,  or  even  the 
common  iliac  vein,  may  be  affefted  by  an  inflammation 
which  caufes  diminution  of  calibre,  and  adhefions  of  the 
contents  (in  the  form  of  clotted  blood)  to  their  parietes. 
He  does  not  find,  on  diffeftion,  fuch  manifefl  indications 
of  general  inflammation  as  to  induce  him  to  think  that 
the  crural  vein  is  inflamed  in  common  only  with  other 
parts.  He  finds  the  vein  difeafed  always  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  and  fuddennefs  of  the  malady;  and  he 
fays  that  we  always  find  pain  in  the  fituation  of  that  veffel 
the  firft  fymptom.  The  treatment  this  fpeculation  leads 
to  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  we  have  laid  down  in  the 
above-mentioned  article ;  viz.  leeching,  gentle  purging, 
and  bliflering.  Dr.  Davis  particularly  objefts  to  the 
employment  of  general  bleeding,  both  from  reafoning 
and  experience.  With  refpeft  to  the  firft,  he  fays,  as  the 
crural  vein  is  flopped,  to  reduce  the  general  circulation 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  difeafed  limb,  and  therefore 
only  weakens  the  patient :  as  to  the  fecond,  he  recollefts 
no  cafe  where  general  bleeding  did  good,  but  fome  where 
it  feemed  to  do  harm.  Dr.  D.  propofes  moreover  cold  to 
warm  local  applications.  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Davies  in 
the  12th  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Tranfaftions, 
1823. 

PHLEG'MATIC,  adj.  Abounding  in  phlegm.  An 
epithet  given  to  one  of  the  four  temperaments  by  the 
ancients,  in  which  the  prevalent  humour  was  confidered 
to  be  pituita,  or  phlegm;  whence  the  difeafes  to  which  the 
phlegmatic  temperament  was  fubjeft  were  faid  to  be  de¬ 
fluxions,  rheums,  and  other  cold  difcharges.  See  Tem¬ 
perament — The  putrid  vapours, though  exciting  a  fever, 
do  colliquate  the  phlegmatic  humours  of  the  body. Harvey. 

■ — Chewing  and  fmoaking  of  tobacco  is  only  proper  for 
phlegmatic  people.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. — Generating 
phlegm.- — A  neat’s  foot,  I  fear,  is  too  phlegmatic  a  meat. 
Shakefpeare. —  Negroes,  tranfplanted  into  cold  and  phleg¬ 
matic  habitations,  continue  their  hue  in  themfelves  and 
generations.  Brown. — Watery. — Spirit  of  wine  is  inflam¬ 
mable  by  means  of  its  oily  parts,  and  being  diftilled  often 
from  fait  of  tartar,  grows  by  every  diftillation  more  and 
more  aqueous  and  phlegmatic.  Newton. — Dull ;  cold  ; 
frigid. — As  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  heavy  phlegmatic 
temper,  if  any  leading  member  has  more  fire  than  comes 
to  his  fhare,  it  is  quickly  tempered  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
reft.  Addifon. 

Who  but  a  hufband  ever  could  perfuade 
His  heart  to  leave  the  bofom  of  thy  love, 

For  any  phlegmatic  defign  of  ftate  ?  Southern. 

PHLEGMATIC LY,  adv.  With  phlegm;  coolly. — 
He  introduces  his  ftory  with  a  cool  philofophic.nl  lefture 
on  the  dignity  of  human  nature  :  the  interpretation  of  the 
harufpices  is  only  taken  notice  of  as  it  was  evidence 
againft  Lentulus;  and  all  the  rell  is  plilegmaticly  pafled 
over.  Warburton  on  Prodigies. 

PHLEG'MON, /.  [from  the  Gr.  <pheyu,  to  burn.]  An 
inflammation  ;  a  burning  tumour. — Phlegmon,  or  inflam¬ 
mation,  is  the  firft  generation  from  good  blood,  and  neareft 
of  kin  to  it.  Wifeman. 

PHLEG'MONOUS,  adj.  Inflammatory;  burning.— It 
is  generated  fecondarily  out  of  the  dregs  and  remainder 
of  a  phlegmonous  or  oedematic  tumour.  Harvey. 

PHLE'GON,  who  was  furnamed  Trallianus,  was  born 
inTrallis,  a  city  of  Lydia.  He  was  the  emperor  Adrian’s 
freedman,  and  lived  to  the  i8thyear  of  Antoninus  Pius; 
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as  is  evident  from  his  mentioning  the  confuls  of  that  year. 
He  wrote  feveral  works  of  great  erudition,  of  which  we 
have  nothing  left  but  fragments.  Among  thefe  was  a 
Hiftory  of  the  Olympiads.  A  Treatife  of  Long-lived 
Perfons,  and  another  of  Wonderful  Things ;  the  (hort 
and  broken  remains  of  which  Xylander  tranflated  into 
Latin,  and  publilhed  at  Bafil  in  i  568,  with  the  Greek  and 
with  notes.  Meurfius  publilhed  a  new  edition  of  them 
with  his  notes  at  Leyden,  in  1622;  but  the  lateft  is  that 
ofFranzius,  1775.  The  titles  of  part  of  the  reft  of  Phle¬ 
gon’s  writings  are  preferved  by  Suidas.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  the  Hiftory  of  Adrian,  publilhed  under  Phlegon’s 
name,  was  written  by  Adrian  himfelf,  from  this  paifage 
of  Spartianus  :  “  Adrian  thirfted  fo  much  after  fame  (fays 
he),  that  he  gave  the  books  of  his  own  life,  drawn  up  by 
himfelf,  to  his  freedmen,  commanding  them  to  publilh 
thofe  books  under  their  own  names  j  for  we  are  told  that 
Adrian  wrote  Phlegon’s  books.” 

Phlegon’s  name  has  been  more  familiar  among  the 
moderns,  and  his  fragments  have  had  a  greater  degree  of 
regard  paid  to  them  than  perhaps  they  deferve,  merely 
becaufe  lie  has  been  fuppofed  to  fpeak  of  the  darknefs 
which  prevailed  during  our  Lord’s  palTion.  The  book  in 
which  the  words  are  contained  is  loft;  but  Eufebius  has 
preferved  them  in  his  Chronicon.  They  are  thefe:  “  In 
the  4th  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad,  there  was  a  greater 
and  more  remarkable  eclipfe  of  the  fun  than  any  that  had 
ever  happened  before  :  for  at  the  lixth  hour  the  day  was 
fo  turned  into  the  darknefs  of  night,  that  the  very  liars  in 
the  firmament  were  vilible;  and  there  was  an  earthquake 
in  Bithynia  which  threw  down  many  houfes  in  the  city  of 
Nicaea.”  Eufebius  thinks  that  thefe  words  of  Phlegon 
related  to  the  prodigies  which  accompanied  Chrift’s  cruci¬ 
fixion  ;  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church  have  thought 
the  fame  :  but  this  opinion  is  liable  to  many  difficulties  ; 
for  no  man  had  ever  a  ftronger  defire  than  Phlegon  to 
compile  marvellous  events,  and  to  obferve  the  fuperna- 
tural  circumftances  in  them.  How  was  it  then  poffible 
that  a  man  of  this  turn  of  mind  fliould  not  have  taken 
notice  of  the  moll  furprifing  circumftances  in  the  eclipfe 
■which  it  is  fuppofed  he  hints  at,  viz.  its  happening  on  the 
day  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full  ?  Had  Phlegon  done 
this,  Eufebius  would  not  have  omitted  it.  And  hence  it 
became  a  matter  of  controverfy,  fome  time  ago,  whether 
Phlegon  really  fpoke  of  the  darknefs  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord’s  palTion;  and  many  ciiffertations  were  written  on 
both  fides  of  the  queftion.  This  difpute  was  occafioned 
by  the  above  paifage  from  Phlegon  being  omitted  in  an 
edition  of  Clarke’s  Boyle’s  Ledtures,  publilhed  after  his 
death,  at  the  inftance  of  Sykes,  who  had  fuggelted  to 
Clarke,  that  an  undue  ftrefs  had  been  laid  upon  it. 
Whifton,  who  informs  us  of  this  affair,  expreffes  great 
difpleafure  againft  Sykes,  and  calls  “  the  fuggeltion 
groundlefs.”  Upon  this,  Sykes  publilhed  “  A  Differtation 
on  the  Eclipfe  mentioned  by  Phlegon  ;  or,  an  Inquiry 
whether  that  Eclipfe  had  any  relation  to  the  Darknefs 
which  happened  at  our  Saviour's  Palfion  ;  1732,”  8vo. 
Sykes  concludes  it  to  be  moll  probable  that  Phlegon  had 
in  view  a  natural  eclipfe  which  happened  November  24, 
in  the  firft  year  of  the  2oad  Olympiad,  and  not  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Olympiad,  in  which  Clirilt  was  cruci¬ 
fied.  Many  pieces  were  written  againft  him,  and  to  fome 
l.e  replied  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  a  controverfy  which  concerns 
the  learned  world  merely,  fince  the  caufe  of  religion  is 
but-  little  affedted  by  it. 

PHLE'GON,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  horfes  of  the 

Sun. 

PHLEGON'TIS,/.  in  natural  hiftory,  a  precious  Hone 
of  a  flame  colour. 

PHLEGO'SIS, /.  [Greek.]  An  inflammation. 

PHLEGRyE'I  CAM'PI,  or  Burnt  Fields,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  diltridt  of  Campania,  or  Campagna,  in  Italy, 
of  which  the  ancient  mythologifts  have  given  very  pom¬ 
pous  defcriptions.  This,  they  fay,  was  the  fcene  of  the 
combats  between  the  giants  and  the  gods,  and  of  the 


vidlory  over  them  gained  by  Jupiter.  The  territory  thus 
denominated  appears  to  have  experienced  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  the  deftructive  effedts  of  fubterranean  fires.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  here  find  Vefuvius,  the  Solfatara  Hill  fmoking, 
as  the  poets  have  pretended,  from  the  effedts  of  Jupiter’s 
thunder;  the  Monte  Nuovo,  which  was  fuddenly  thrown 
up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  on  the  day  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  feaft,  in. the  year  1 538,  as  if  the  fons  of  Titan  had 
intended  to  renew  the  war;  the  Monte  Barbara,  formerly 
Mons  Gaurus,  the  favourite  of  Bacchus,  the  grotto  of 
the  Curmean  Sibyl,  the  noxious  and  gloomy  lakes  of 
Avernus  and  Acheron,  the  green  bowers  of  Elyfium, 
&c.  See.  It  is  not  improbable  that  thefe  objedls  terrified 
the  Greeks,  in  their  firft  voyages  to  this  coaft;  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  embellifhed  and  exaggerated  by  the 
fancy  and  fidlion  of  the  poets.  It  remained  for  the  geo¬ 
grapher  and  natural  hiftorian  to  develope  the  fadts  which 
had  been  thus  difguifed  by  the  poets. 

PHLEGY'AS,  a  fon  of  Mars,  king  of  the  Lapitlue  in 
Theffaly.  He  was  father  of  Ixion  and  Coronis,  to  whom 
Apollo  offered  violence.  When  the  father  heard  that  his 
daughter  had  been  fo  wantonly  abufed,  he  marched  an 
army  againft  Delphi,  and  reduced  the  temple  of  the  god 
to  allies.  This  was  highly  refented  :  Apollo  killed  Plile- 
gyas,  and  placed  him  in  hell,  where  a  huge  Hone  hangs 
over  his  head,  and  keeps  him  in  continual  alarms,  by  its 
appearance  of  falling  every  moment.  Ovid's  Met.  v.  87. 

PHLEME,  f.  [from  phlebotomy.']  A  fleam,  fo  it  is  com¬ 
monly  written  ;  an  inftrument  which  is  ufed  in  bleeding 
of  horfes.  See  Fleam. 

PHLE'UM,/.  [tpAEov  or  tpfaa;  of  Theophraftus.  Phleos 
of  Pliny.]  Cat’s-tail  Grass  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  triandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  of  gramina, 
or  graffes.  Generic  charadlers — Calyx :  glume  one- 
flowered,  two-valved,  oblong,  linear,  compreffed,  gaping 
with  two  cufps  at  top  :  valves  ftraight,  concave,  compref¬ 
fed,  embracing,  equal,  truncated,  mucronated  at  the  top  of 
the  keel.  Corolla:  two  valved,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx ; 
outer  valve  embracing  the  inner,  which  is  fmaller.  Nec¬ 
tary  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate, concave,  acute.  Stamina: 
filaments  three,  capillary,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Antherac 
oblong,  forked.  Pillillum:  germen  roundilh,  llyles  two, 
capillary,  reflex ;  ftigmas  feathered.  Pericarpium  :  none  ; 
the  calyx  and  corolla  inclofing  the  feed.  Seed  Angle, 
roundilh. — EJfential  Character.  Calyx  two-valved,  fertile-, 
linear,  truncated,  with  a  two-cufped  tip;  corolla  in- 
clofed. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  exifted  among  bota- 
nifts,  refpefling  the  limits  between  this  genus  and  Pha- 
laris,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  abrupt  inner  margin  of 
the  calyx-valves,  attributed  to  Phleum  by  Linnaeus. 
We  have  followed  the  arrangement  of  Mr. Profeffor  Mar- 
tyn.  See,  therefore,  the  article  Phalaris  ;  alfo  Alope- 
curus  and  Cynosurus.  In  the  prefent  genus,  we  have 
feven  fpecies. 

1.  Phleum  pratenfe,  or  meadow  cat’s-tail  grafs :  fpike 
cylindric;  calyx  ciliate,  awned  ;  culm  ereft.  Root  pe¬ 
rennial.  Culms  from  one  foot  to  two  or  three  feet  in 
height  in  moift  meadows,  but  in  dry  foils  much  lower, 
upright,  round,  and  fmooth.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed, 
rough  on  the  upper  furface  and  along  the  nerve:  fheath 
ftreaked,  fmooth.  Spike  regularly  cylindric,  and  blunt 
at  the  top,  fometimes  five  or  fix  inches  long,  but  ufually, 
in  its  wild  (late,  much  fhorter:  at  firft  fight  it  bears  fome 
refemblance  to  that  of  fox-tail  grafs;  but  on  examination 
it  will  be  found  very  different  in  form,  colour,  &c.  It  is 
alfo  rough,  whereas  that  is  fmooth  ;  and  the  two  horns  at 
the  top  of  the  truncate  calyx  betray  it  immediately.  The 
flowers  are  very  clofe  fet  on  the  lpike.  Peduncles  very 
{hort,  fomewhat  branched:  pedicels  fcarcely  perceptible, 
confluent  at  the  bafe,  two  flowered.  Valves  of  the  calyx 
with  briftle  -  bearing  dots,  three  -  nerved,  compreffed, 
cufped ;  the  keel  fringed  with  white  fpreading  flex- 
uofe  bridles,  alternately  longer  and  Ihorter,  the.  upper 
ones  forked ;  outer  valve  of  the  corolla  five-nerved,  naked, 
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(harpifti,  crenulate.  Ne&aries  ovate,  acuminate,  fur- 
rounding  the  germ  at  the  bafe.  Antheras  firft  violet,  then 
alh-coloured. 

C.  This  grafs  varies  much  in  iize,  and  in  the  length  of 
the  fpike :  it  has  alfo  a  leafy  fpike,  in  common  with  many 
other  grafles,  occafioned  by  the  feeds  germinating  in  wet 
weather  without  falling.  Profefior  John  Martyn  ob- 
ferved  it  in  this  ftate,  during  the  month  of  October,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Wandle  near  Wandfworth. 

y.  A  variety  with  abulboferoot  is  fet  down  for  a  dif- 
tin£i  fpecies.  This  fwelling  of  the  root  is  a  very  equi¬ 
vocal  chara&er  among  grafles,  and  P.  pratenfe  is  much 
given  to  it}  but  Linnaeus’s  P.  nodofum  may  probably  be 
a  d i fl i n <5t  fpecies.  '  Johnfon,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard’s 
Herbal,  fays,  that  “it  may  be  found  with  a  bulbous  root 
by  the  bridge  entering  into  Chelfey-field,  as  one  goeth 
from  S.  James  to  Little  Chelfey.” 

Meadow  cat’s-tail  grafs  was  much  recommended  about 
thirty  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  Timothy  grafs:  it  re¬ 
ceived  this  quaint  appellation  froTn  Mr.  Timothy  Hanfon, 
who  is  faid  firft  to  have  brought  the  feeds  of  it  from  New 
York  to  Carolina.  It  had  then  a  great  character  in  North 
America,  where  it  is  called  herd-grafs.  Its  reputation 
here  was  fhort-lived,  and  it  has  no  one  good  property  in 
which  it  is  not  excelled  by  fox-tail  grafs  j  but  befides  this 
it  is  harfti,  and  late  in  its  appearance.  It  is  proper  only 
for  moift  lands ;  in  a  dry  foil  it  makes  a  pitiful  appear¬ 
ance.  Some  foreign  writers  fpeak  well  of  this  grafs ; 
Leers  fays  it  is  very  grateful  to  horfes;  Krocker,  that  both 
horfes  and  kine  are  fond  of  it  green  and  in  hay  ;  Villars, 
that  it  affords  excellent  forage.  Our  writers  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  :  Dr.  Pulteney  fays,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  charafter  which  this  grafs  acquired  from  the  recom¬ 
mendation  ofRocque,  fheep  diflike  it,  and  cows  or  horfes 
are  not  fond  of  it;  Mr.  Swayne,  that  it  is  a  hard  coarfe 
grafs,  of  little  value  for  cattle  ;  Mr.  Curtis,  that  it  is  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  coarfe  and  late,  and  that  it  has  no  excellence 
which  fox-tail  grafs  does  not  pofiefs  in  an  equal  degree. 
This  is  the  grafs  ufually  cultivated  in  Sweden  ;  and  the 
Swedifh  farmers  extol  it  as  much  fofter,  and  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  tafte  of  cattle,  than  rye-grafs.  Its  latenefs, 
however,  is  an  obftacle  to  its  being  introduced  into  this 
country  as  an  artificial  grafs,  as  from  it  no  fecond  crop 
could  be  expeCted.  Perhaps  in  Sweden,  where  the  fum- 
mer  is  fhorter  than  in  England,  this  objection  may  not  be 
of  fo  much  confequence  ;  but  in  England  it  inuft  be  fatal 
to  the  introduction  of  the  grafs  as  an  objeCt  of  general 
culture.  See  the  article  Grass,  vol.  viii.  p.  799.  and  a 
reprefentation  of  this  fpecies  on  Plate  II.  fig.  13. 

a.  Phleum  alpinum,  or  alpine  cat’s-tail  grafs:  fpike 
ovate-cylindrical;  awns  about  as  long  as  the  glumes. 
Root  perennial,  inclined  to  creeping,  and  a  little  tube¬ 
rous.  $tem  moftly  folitary,  Ample,  afcending,  a  foot  or 
more  in  height;  leafy  below;  naked,  fmooth,  ftriated, 
and  very  ftraight  above.  Leaves  broadifh,  (harp-pointed, 
rough  in  the  margin.  Spikes  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  ovate 
or  nearly  cylindrical,  obtufe,  tinged  with  dull  purple,  of 
which  hue  the  ftraw  and  fneaths  of  the  leaves  moftly  par¬ 
take.  Glumes  of  the  calyx  ciliated  with  long  hairs,  and 
a  little  divaricated  ;  keel  green  :  the  awns  which  termi¬ 
nate  them  beingalmoft,  if  not  quite, as  longas  the’glumes, 
diftinguifh  this  fpecies  from  pratenfe,  in  which  they  are 
very  lhort.  Corolla  of  two  unequal  valves,  of  which  the 
largeft  is  ribbed  and  bearded.  Native  of  the  mountains 
of  Lapland,  Swiflerland,  8cc.  In  Britain  it  was  firft  difco- 
vered  near  Garway  Moor  in  Scotland  ;  and  probably  may 
be  found  in  fimilar  fituations  in  other  parts  of  our  ifland, 
since  it  makes  the  principal  part  of  the  turf  in  the  moft 
elevated  paftures  of  Swiflerland.  It  flowers  with  us  at 
the  end  of  July. 

3.  Phleum  Gerardi,  or  Gerard’s  cat’s-tail  grafs :  fpike 
roundiih ;  glumes  ciliate;  culms  Ample  ;  (heaths  of  the 
leaves  ventricofe.  Root  perennial,  with  an  oblong  bulb, 
tranfverfe  and  woody  as  it  grows  old,  rooting  deeply 
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with  blackifti  fibres  (bringing  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
tranfverfe  tuber.  Culm  a  foot  high,  Ample,  ftraight,  or 
procumbent  at  bottom,  above  almoft  naked.  This  grafs 
might  be  referred  to  Alopecurus,  one  valve  of  the  corolla 
being  fcarcely  difcernible  ;  the  other  convoluted  and  in¬ 
volving  the  genitals  ;  but  the  truncate  calyx  determines  it 
to  be  a  fpecies  of  Phleum,  of  which  it  has  alfo  the  habit. 
Native  of  the  high  mountains  of  Provence,  Italy,  Carni- 
ola,  Styria,  and  of  the  Pyrenees. 

4.  Phleum  nodofum,  or  knobbed-rooted  cat’s-tail  grafs: 
fpike  cylindrical ;  culm  afcending  ;  leaves  oblique  ;  root 
bulbofe.  According  to  Linnaeus  this  refembles  Ph.  pra¬ 
tenfe,  but  the  root  is  bulbofe,  the  culm  not  upright,  but 
afcending,  and  covered  by  the  (heaths  of  the  leaves  ; 
which  point  in  oppofite  direftions,  and  are  fmooth,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  edges;  the  fpike  is  fmooth,  and  the  antherae 
are  white.  Mr.  Swayne  remarks,  that  the  lower  joints  of 
the  culm  fwell  into  tubers,  but  the  root  is  not  bulbofe. 
According  to  Dr.Withering,  there  are  three  or  four  bulbs 
on  tile  culm,  half  an  inch  afunder;  and  two  lanceolate 
fcales  to  each  bulbous  joint;  the  culm  is  not  only  afcend¬ 
ing,  but  knee-bent;  and  the  leaves  are  narrower  than  in 
the  common  cat’s-tail  grafs. 

“  Notwithftanding  we  are  told  by  Hudfon  and  Leers 
that  this  in  a  rich  foil  becomes  Ph.  pratenfe,  I  am  not 
quite  fatisfied,”  fays  Dr.  Withering,  “  that  thefe  refpec- 
table  authors  may  not  have  fallen  into  a  miftake  from 
having  conftdered  variety  y  of  the  firft  fpecies  as  the  Ph. 
nodolum  of  Linnaeus  ;  but  that  is  a  very  common  plant 
in  England,  whilft  the  true  Linnajan  nodofum  is  rare. 
The  only  fpecimen  I  have  feen  of  Ph.  nodofum”  adds 
Dr.  Withering,  “  was  fent  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swayne,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Gramina  pafcua,  a  work  extremely  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fpread  a  ufeful  knowledge  of  the  grafles  amongft 
the  farmers,  as  well  as  to  inftruft  the  country  gentlemen 
in  the  belt  means  of  ameliorating  our  pafture-lands.  If 
my  approbation  could  add  any  weight  to  fo  refpedtable  a 
teftimony  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  Mr.  Svvayne’s  work,  I  fliould 
be  happy  to  give  it.  He  found  this  grafs  on  the  top  of  a 
wall,  about  fix  miles  from  Bath,  on  the  Warminlter 
road. 

5.  Phleum  felinum,  or  briftly  cat’s-tail  grafs ;  fpike 
ovate;  valves  of  the  calyx  abrupt,  fringed  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  keel ;  awns  longer  than  the  calyx,  divaricated, 
angular,  rough  ;  root  fibrous.  Native  of  Zante,  where  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  y.ov$-a.xicc  tov  xa.r^ov'Kiov,  or  cat’s 
whilkers.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  annual.  Stem  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  ereft,  fmooth,  leafy,  branched  in  the 
lower  part.  Leaves  light  green,  nearly  fmooth  ;  the 
(heath  of  the  upper  one  inflated,  ftrongly  ribbed.  Smith's 
FI.  Graca. 

6.  Phleum  Michelii,  or  Michelian  cat’s-tail  grafs : 
panicle  nearly  cylindrical,  fpike-fhaped  ;  valves  of  the 
calyx  lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  ribbed,  with  (hortawns; 
the  keel  ftrongly  fringed  ;  corolla  ribbed,  hairy;  ftem 
Ample.  Native  of  lofty  mountains  in  Germany,  Swifier- 
land,  Savoy,  and  Scotland;  flowering  in  July.  Mr.  G. 
Don  difcovered  it  on  rocky  parts  of  the  hills  of  Clova, 
Anguslhire.  The  root  is  perennial,  tufted,  fcarcely 
creeping.  Stems  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  Ample,  fmooth, 
ereft,  leafy  more  than  half  way  up.  Leaves  broadiftr, 
flat,  pointed,  rough-edged  ;  their  (heaths  fmooth,  the 
upper  ones  long,  and  rather  tumid.  Panicle  from  one 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  long,  ere<5t,  purplifli  except 
when  it  grows  under  bulhes,  by  which  it  becomes  pale 
green  and  white.  The  long  denfe  fringes  of  the  calyx- 
keels  give  the  whole  a  hairy  afpeCt.  Their  taper-pointed 
figure,  without  any  abrupt  termination  of  the  inner  edge, 
diltinguillies  this  fpecies  from  all  the  foregoing,  and  indeed 
has  induced  fome  perfons  to  refer  it  to  Piialaris.  The 
corolla  is  larger,  and  has  more  of  the  habit  of  the  calyx, 
than  ufual  in  this  genus,  being  ribbed  and  more  or  lefs 
hairy,  refembling  the  corolla  of  a  Feftuca,  though  more 
obtufe. 

3  Z  7.  Phleum 
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7.  Phleum  geniculatum,  or  bent  cat’s-tail  grafts:  ftpike 
nearly  ovate;  glumes  fringed ;  Hera  bent  at  the  joints. 
Gathered  by  Dr.  Bellardi  on  Mount  Cents,  in  barren 
ground.  Root  perennial,  not  bulbous.  Stems  a  fpan  or 
more  in  height,  with  three  or  four  bent  joints. 

8.  Phleum  Africanum,  (Loureiro,)  a  very  different  fpe- 
cies  from  Phleum  pratenle. 

9.  Phleum  arenarium.  See  Phalaris  arenaria. 

10.  Phleum  Cochinchinenfe.  Probably  a  fpecies  of 
Pa  (pal  um. 

11.  Phleum  Schoenoides.  See  Crypsis. 

Propagation  ami  Culture.  See  Grass. 

PHLI'AS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  fituated  in 

the  environs  of  Altolia. 

PHLI'US,  now  Staphilica,  a  town  of  Sicyonia,  on  the 
river  Afiopus,  fouth-weft  of  Theranda.  It  was  confider- 
able  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  though  it  had  fuffered  much 
during  the  war  of  Achaia.  In  the  midft  of  this  place  was 
a  brazen  goat,  to  which  the  Inhabitants  paid  great  refpeft. 
This  worfhip,  without  doubt,  began,  when  the  country, 
thinly  inhabited,  found  itfelf  expofed  to  the  deftruftion 
and  lofs  of  their  vineyards  by  the  ravages  of  the  wild 
goats,  with  which  the  mountains  abounded.  The  Phli- 
ufians,  having  lolt  fight  of  the  original  inftitution  of  this 
worfhip,  pretended,  that  the  conftellation  of  the  goat,  or 
Capra,  afforded  nourifhment  to  their  vines,  and  that  from 
this  circumftance  originated  the  worfhip  of  the  goat. 
They  pretended  that  their  town  was  the  centre,  or 
“  Omphalos,”  of  the  Peloponnefus.  The  town  and  citadel 
were  adorned  with  many  monuments.  Ganymede  or 
Hebe,  for  thefe  were  names  of  the  fame  divinity,  had  a 
temple  in  this  place,  which  was  regarded  as  a  facred 
afylum.  They  had  here  alfo  a  temple  of  Ifis,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  proteftrefs  of  navigation. 

Phlius,  a  maritime  town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  the 
Argolide,  fituated  between  Nauplia  Navale  and  Hermoine. 
Here  were  a  cavern  and  a  labyrinth. 

PHLOGIS'TIC,  aelj.  [from  phlogijlon.']  Partaking  of 
phlogifton. — Thefe  bodies  are  called  phlogifiic  bodies. 
Adams. 

PHLOGIS'TON,  f.  [from  <pxiyu,  Gr.  to  burn.]  A 
chemical  liquor  extremely  inflammable.  The  inflammable 
part  of  any  body. — The  doflrine  of  pliilogijlon,  as  under- 
ftood  by  modern  chemifts,  implies,  that  a  quantity  of  fire, 
or  the  matter  of  light  and  heat,  is  occafionally  contained 
in  bodies,  as  part  of  their  compofition.  Adams. 

The  following  fummary  will  be  found  an  ufeful  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  has  been  faid  underthe  article  Chemistry, 
vol.  iv.  p.  182  to  1 83,  on  the  fubjefl  of  caloric ,  or  the 
matter  of  heat. 

Every  fubftance  capable  of  combuftion  was  fuppofed, 
by  the  old  chemifts,  to  confift  of  a  certain  incombuftible 
part,  called  a  bafe,  united  to  phlogijlon ;  and  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  combuftion  were  cccaftoned  only  while  the  phlo¬ 
gifton  was  prelent.  Sulphuric  acid,  for  inftance,  was 
confidered  as  a  Ample  body,  which,  when  united  with 
phlogifton,  conftituted  fulphur.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fulphur,  during  combuftion,  loft  its  phlogifton,  and  be¬ 
came  fulphuric  acid.  The  metals  were  confidered  as 
earths  united  to  phlogifton,  while  the  oxyds  were  confi- 
dered  as  Ample  bodies.  To  conceive  the  true  meaning 
to  be  given  to  this  imaginary  body,  we  have  only  to  con¬ 
ceive  it  prefent  where  oxygen  is  abfent,  and  vice  verfd. 
Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  (liow  the  fallacy  of  the 
phlogiftic  theory,  than  weighing  the  products  in  which  it 
was  luppofed  to  be  prefent.  When  a  body  was  faid  to 
have  combined  with  phlogifton,  it  became  juft  fo  much 
lighter  as  was  equal  to  the  oxygen  now  faid  to  be  fepa- 
rated,  and  the  contrary. 

The  procefs  of  combuftion,  to  an  account  of  which 
we  havejuft  referred,  is  unqueftionably  one  of  the  moft 
ftriking,  as  well  as  the  moft  familiar,  of  natural  pheno¬ 
mena.  It  has  for  ages  engaged,  and  ftill  engages,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  philolophers.  We  {hall  endeavour  to  Ijate,  as 
briefly  as  pcfllble,  the  three  hypothefes  of  modern  times 
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on  the  fubjed.  The  firft  is  the  phlogiftic  theory  of  Stahl, 
which  fuppofes  that  all  inflammable  bodies,  or  fuch  as 
throw  out  light  and  heat  during  theircombuftion, contain 
a  portion  of  fubftance  that  is  at  once  intangible  and  im¬ 
ponderable;  this  is  the  phlogifton  to  w'hich  they  owe 
their  inflammability.  While  a  body  is  burning,  it  parts 
with  its  phlogifton,  which  combines  with  the  furround¬ 
ing  air,  and  by  this  means  it  is  reduced  to  an  a(h,  or, 
if  it  be  a  metal,  to  a  calx  or  oxyd  :  both  the  afh  and  the 
oxyd  differ  from  the  original  fubftances,  whether  they  be 
wood,  coal,  iron,  Sic.  in  being  merely  deprived  of  their 
phlogifton.  Hence,  referring  to  metal  for  an  example,  in 
order  to  reduce  an  oxyd  to  the  metallic  (late,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  unite  it  with  fome  inflammable  fubftance,  as  char¬ 
coal,  w'hich  yields  it  phlogifton. 

The  difeovery  of  dephlogifticated  air,  or  oxygen  gas, 
by  Dr.  Prieftley,  gave  rife  to  the  theory  of  Lavoifier. 
This  philofopher  demonftrated,  that  in  all  cafes  of  com¬ 
buftion  the  inflammable  fubftance  united  with  oxygen, 
and  produced  either  an  acid,  an  oxyd,  or  water,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  three, and  that  the  weight  of  the  produfl  above 
that  of  the  Ample  combuftible  was  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  that  had  difappeared.  This  has  been  efteemed 
as  an  improvement  oraddition  to  Stahl’s  hypothefts,  by 
accounting  for  the  increafe  of  weight  of  the  product. of 
combuftion  above  that  of  the  combuftible  body.  But 
combuftion  implies,  as  we  have  feen,  the  difengagernent 
of  light  and  heat,  which  is  accounted  for  by  LavoiAer,  by 
fuppoftng  oxygen  gas  to  be  a  compound  made  up  of  that 
intangible  fubftance  oxygen  with  heat  and  light.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  theory,  a  body,  while  in  the  aft  of  burn¬ 
ing,  abforbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  feparating  it  from  the 
heat  and  light  with  which  it  was  united,  and  which,  efca- 
ping,  then  appears  in  the  feparate  form  of  fire.  Hence 
the  difference  between  combuftion  and  flow  oxygena¬ 
tion  is  Amply  this ;  that,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  procefs 
advancing  rapidly,  the  heat  and  light  feparated  from  the 
oxygen  gas  appear  in  the  lhape  of  flame,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  they  efcape  fo  flowly  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the 
fenfes. 

There  feems  fcarcely  any  doubt  that  the  heat  given  out 
during  combuftion  is  derived  from  the  oxygen  gas,  becaufe 
the  increafe  of  temperature  is  found  to  be  accurately 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  confumed. 
There  are,  however,  feveral  objeftions  that  oppofe  the 
fuppofition  that  light  is  alfo  a  conftituent  part  of  oxygen 
gas;  of  thefe,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  is,  that  the  quantity 
of  light  given  out  in  the  procefs  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  heat ;  and  the  circumftance  of  the  various 
colours  which  the  flame  affumes,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  burning  body,  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  it  is 
the  burning  body,  and  not  the  oxygen  gas,  which  is  the 
principal  fource  of  the  light.  This  is  the  third  theory, 
efpoufed  by  M.  Gren,  Dr.  Thompfon,  and  others; 
and,  according  to  this,  the  procefs  of  combuftion  is  a 
double  decompofition,  in  which  the  combuftible  body 
unites  with  oxygen  to  form  an  oxyd,  or  water,  or  an 
acid,  according  to  circumftances,  while  the  light  of  the 
combuftible  body  combines  with  the  caloric  of  the  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  produces  flame.  This  fyftem  bears  a  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  the  phlogiftic  theory,  becaufe  the  one 
and  the  other  fuppofe  fomething  to  be  contributed  by  the 
combuftible  body  towards  the  compofition  of  the  fire. 
There  are  however  many  difficulties  attached  to  it,  that 
require  experiments  to  explain  and  confirm.  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy  has  indeed,  by  his  inveftigations,  been  led 
almoft  to  conclude  that  there  exifts  a  diltinft  inflammable 
principle,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  nature,  which 
would  bring  us  back,  in  part  at  leaft,  to  the  phlogiftic 
theory.  See  Prieftley’s  Doftrine  of  Phlogifton  eftablifhed, 
1803.  and  Thompfon’s  Syftem  of  Chetniftry,  vol.  i. 

PHLOGOT'ICA,  or  Inflammatory  Difeafes,  Seethe 
article  Pathology,  vol.  xix.  p.  227,  &  feq. 

PH.LO'MIS,  J'.  [derivation  unknown.]  Jerusalem 
Sage,  &c.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didy  namia,  order 

gymnofpermia, 
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gymnofpermia,  natural  order  of  verticillatge  or  labjatse. 
Generic  charaflers — Calyx;  perianthiutn  one-Ieafed, 
tubular,  oblong,  five-cornered,  toothed,  permanent ; 
involucre  below  the  whorl.  .Corolla  :  one-petalled,  rin- 
gent;  tube  oblong;  upper  lip  ovate,  vaulted,  incumbent, 
comprdfed,  villole,  obloletely  bifid;  lovyer  lip  ti  .‘id  ;  the 
middle  fegment  larger,  twc-lobed,  blunt;  the  fide  ones 
final!,  more  acute.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  concealed 
under  the  upper  lip,  of  which  two  are  longer ;  anthers 
oblong.  Piltillum:  germ  f'qur- parted ;  ftyle  the  length 
and  iituation  of  the  Itamens  ;  ltigma  bifid,  acute;  the 
lower  cleft  longer.  Pericarpium  none;  the  calyx  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds  at  the  bottom.  Seeds  four,  oblong, 
three-fided.  It  differs  from  Leonurus  by  the  want' of 
points  on  the  anthers. — Effential  Character.  Calyx  an¬ 
gular;  corolla,  upper  lip.  incumbent,  compreffed,  vil- 
iofe.  There  are  twenty-fix  fpecies. 

i.  Phlomis  fruticola,  flirubby  phlomis,  or  Jerufalem 
fage:  leaves  roundifh,  tomentole,  erenate ;  involucres 
lanceolate;  Hem  flirubby.  Mr.  Miller  makes  three  fpecies 
of  this.  The  firft  has  a  pretty  thick  flirubby  ftalk, 
covered  with  a  loofe  bark,  riling  five  or  fix  feet  in  height, 
and  divided  into  many  irregular  branches,  which  are 
four-cornered  and  woolly  when  young,  and  afterwards 
become  woody  :  their  joints  are  pretty  far  afunder;  at 
each  of  tliefe  are  placed  two  roundilh  leaves  oppofite,  on 
fliort  footffalks;  they  are  woolly  on  their  under  fide. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  thick  whorls  round  the  (talks, 
and  are  yellow  ;  they  appear  from  June  to  Augult,  but 
the  feeds  very  rarely  ripen  here.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain  and  Sicily. 

ci.  P.  augultifolia,  narrow-leaved  flirubby  phlomis,  or 
Jerufalem  iage,  does  not  rife  lo  high  as  the  other  ;  the 
branches  are  weaker;  the  leaves  longer,  narrower,  and 
rounder;  the  whorls  of  flowers  fmafler,  but  the  flowers 
of  the  fame  fliape  and  colour.  Tliefe  have  been  long 
propagated  in  the  Englilh  gardens.  Gerard  cultivated 
them  in  1597.  He  calls  them  French  J'age  and  Jage-mul- 
lein. 

(3.  P.  latifolia.  This  has  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  like  the  former, 
but  much  lower,  feldom  rifing  more  than  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fide.  Leaves 
lioary,  broader  than  either  of  the  former,  of  an  oblong 
ovate  form,  on  pretty  long  footffalks,  and  whiter. 
Whorls  large,  with  bigger  flowers,  the  upper  lip  of  which 
is  very  hairy. 

Dillenius  defcribes  the  ftems  as  from  afoot  to  two  feet  in 
height,  woody  and  upright ;  brandies  oppofite,  quadran¬ 
gular,  viilofe  ;  leaves  thick,  at  firft  hoary,  but  afterwards 
green  on  their  tipper  furface;  tbofe  on  the  flow’ering 
branches  are  green  on  both  fides,  on  Ihorter  and  wider 
petioles,  bluntly  notched  about  the  edge,  but  the  notches 
lcarcely  vilible,  efpecially  on  the  upper  ones;  the  furface 
wrinkled  and  liirlute  :  the  twigs  on  which  the  flowers 
grow  are  commonly  curved  in  and  reclined  :  whorls  on 
each  (lioot  two,  or  fometimes  only  one,  terminating  the 
uppermoft  branchlets,  compoled  of  feveral  broadilli  hirfute' 
leaflets,  and  large  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour,  in  a  wide 
head.  See  the  annexed  Plate. 

a.  Phlomis  purpurea,  or  lharp-leaved  purple  phlomis  ; 
Trades  lanceolate,  acute,  pungent ;  calyxes  five-cornered, 
.acuminate;  leaves  underneath  very  cjolely  woolly.  Stem 
rather  flirubby,  erefit,  branched,  flightly  quadrangular,  co¬ 
vered  with  thick  wool,  efpecially  the  younger  branches. 
Leaves  oppofite,  ovate-oblong,  obtufe,  erenate,  netted- 
veined,  woolly  on  both  fides,  but  moll;  on  the  under  one  ; 
the  lowermofl  cut  off  at  the  bale,  but  not  heart-lhaped  ; 
on  long  footffalks;  the  upper  ones  on  flicrter.  Flowers 
Affile,  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  of  P.  fruticofa,  but  pale 
purple.  This  plant  has  a  (oapy  fmell,  like  the  preceding. 

This  is  the  true  Ph.  purpurea,  intended  by  Linnaeus, 
in  the  firff  edition  of  the  fpecies  Planta’tum,  but  con¬ 
founded  in  the  lecor.d  edition  with  another  fpecies,  which 
is  the  next  following.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain.  Barrelier 
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found  it  in  Valentia,  Dr.  Smith  had  it  from  the  garden 
of  John  Coakley  Lettfom,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in  June. 

3.  Phlomis  Italica,  or  blunt-leaved  purple  phlomis; 
brades  lanceolate,  obtufe,  unarmed;  calyxes  truncate, 
pointlefs;  leaves  woolly  on  both  fides.  The  leaves  are 
lefs  diffindrly  veined  on  the  under  fide  in  this  fpecies 
than  in  the  real  P.  purpurea,  and  almoft  equally  woolly 
on  both  fides,  inftead  of  being  green  on  the  upper  ;  the 
lowermoft  are  liearr-ftiaped  at  the  bafe.  Brades  blunt, 
by  no  means  pungent ;  half  as  long  as  the  calyx,  which 
is  alfo  remarkably  obtufe.  Native  of  Italy  and  Portugal. 
Common  in  our  gardens  ;  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Edward 
Morgan  about  1661.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

4.  Phlomis  Niflblii,  or  Niflblian  phlomis:  root-leaves 
cordate-fagittate,  tomentofe,  viilofe  on  both  fides.  Root 
perennial,  as  are  alfo  the  lower  leaves,  which  do  not  arife 
from  the  root  immediately,  but  ffand  in  cluffers  upon 
fliort,  trailing,  woolly  branches;  they  are  placed  without 
order  on  very  long  downy  footffalks  ;  are  heart-fhaped, 
downy  on  both  fides,  four  inches  long,  and  two  broad 
towards  the  bafe,  Stalks  annual,  (lender,  a  foot  high. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  decreafing  in  fize  to  the  top, 
where  they  are  not  half  an  inch  long.  The  (talks  gene¬ 
rally  fend  out  tw'o  fide-branches  oppofite,  near  the  bottom; 
and  from  this  divifion  to  the  top  have  thin  whorls  of  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  not  clofely  joined  together,  but  each  flower 
ftands  feparate.  The  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July, 
but  there  are  feldom  any  feeds  produced  in  England.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago,  and.  alfo  in  Spain, 
from  both  which  countries  Mr.  Miller  received  the  feeds: 
it  was  cultivated  by  him  in  1759. 

5.  Phlomis  lychnitis,  or  f3ge-leaved  phlomis:  leaves 
lanceolate,  tomentofe;  floral  leaves  ovate;  involucres 
briftle-ftiaped,  woolly.  This  has  the  habit  of  the  firft  fpe¬ 
cies,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower;  the  corolla  is  lcarcely 
bigger  than  the  calyx.  Leaves  oblong,  rufiet-coio.ured, 
cottony.  Flowers  of  a  golden  colour,  liandfome,  and 
very  apparent.  The  dry  leaves  are  ufed  for  wicks  ;  hence 
the  trivial  11  am e  lychnitis,  and  the  Spanifh  candilcra.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  foutii  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Cultivated  in  1731  by  Mr.  Miller:  it  flowers  from  June 
to  Auguft. 

6.  Phlomis  laciniata,  or  jagged-leaved  phlomis :  leaves 
alternately  pinnate;  leaflets  jagged;  calyxes  woolly.  Stalk 
a  foot  and  half  high,  decays  in  the  autumn,  but  the  lower 
leaves  continue  all  the  year.  Flowers  in  whorls;  corolla 
of  a  dufky  purple  colour;  they  appear  in  June,  but  the 
feeds  do  not  ripen  here.  It  was  difeovered  by  Tourne- 
fort  in  the  Levant,  whence  be  fent  the  feeds  to  the 
royal  garden  at  Paris.  It  was  cultivated  in  1731  by  Mr. 
Miller. 

7.  Phlomis  Sarnia,  or  Samian  phlomis:  leaves  ovate, 
tomentofe  underneath;  involucres  awl-fhaped,  ffriff, 
three-parted.  Sterq  upright,  hirfute,  four-cornered,  her¬ 
baceous.  Leaves  very  large,  petioled,  cordate,  erenate, 
(harpifli  ;  above  greenifh,  with  very  fliort  viilofe  hairs 
flattered  about;  beneath  tomentofe,  lioary.  Whorls 
many-flowered,  axillary,  and  terminating  ;  corolla  violet- 
coloured,  of  the  fame  fize  and  fliape  with  that  of  P.  fru¬ 
ticofa,  villofe-tomentofe.  This  and  the  preceding,  having 
been  trulfed  to  warm  borders,  were  deftroyed  by  the 
fevere  winter  of  1740.  It  was  difeovered  by  Tournefort 
in  the  ifland  of  Samos ;  and  Desfontaines  has  fince  found 
it  in  Barbary.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  in  1743. 

8.  Phlomis  herba  venti,  or  rough-leaved  phlomis: 
involucres  briftle-fliaped,  hifpid ;  leaves  ovate-oblong, 
rugged  ;  Item  herbaceous.  Root  perennial :  when  large, 
it  lends  up  a  great  number  of  lquare  ftalks,  covered  with 
a  hairy  down,  and  having  Affile  leaves  on  them.  Leaves 
wide,  erenate,  dufky,  and  not  very  viilofe.  Stems  high, 
and  branched.  Flowers  red,  dufky,  and  fomewbat  viilofe. 
A  variety  with  yellow  flowers  is  figured  in  Ruffell’s 
Aleppo,  r.  16.  Native  of  the  Couth  of  France;  Miller 
adds  Italy  ;  Linnaeus,  Perfia  and  Tartary.  D’Affo  found 
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it  in  Arragon.  It  was  cultivated  in  1683  by  Sutherland, 
and  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

9.  Phlomis  tuberofa,  or  tuberous-rooted  phlomis:  invo¬ 
lucres  hifpid,  awl-fhaped;  leaves  cordate,  rugged;  Item  her¬ 
baceous.  Root  tuberous.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  fpreading, 
hifpid;  helmet  of  the  corolla  toothed.  Seeds  ovate-ob¬ 
long,  fomewhat  convex  on  one  fide,  angularon  the  other, 
truncate  above  and  hifpid  with  white  ftar-like  briftles, 
acuminate  below,  fmooth,  ferruginous,  or  deep  cheftnut 
colour:  navel  at  the  bafe  of  the  leed  fimple.  Stalks  pur¬ 
ple,  four-cornered,  five  or  fix  feet  high.  Leaves  broad 
at  the  bafe,  terminating  in  acute  points,  crenate  on  their 
edges.  Flowers  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  hairy;  they 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  foon  after  which  the  ftalks  decay  ;  but  the  roots  will 
abide  many  years.  Native  of  Siberia.  Cultivated  in  1759 
by  Mr.  Miller.  This  handfome  fpecies  is  reprefented  on 
Plate  II.  at  a,  a  leaf  is  fliown  feparately  in  outline  5  b,  the 
entire  flower  ;  e,  the  corolla  opened  to  (how  the  ftamens  5 
d,  the  calyx  open,  fhowing  the  ftyle  and  the  feeds. 

10.  Phlomis  Zeylanica,  or  Ceylon  phlomis;  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  fubferrate ;  heads  terminating;  calyxes  eight- 
toothed.  Stem  of  the  fame  ftature  with  P.  leonurus,  two 
feet  high,  upright,  herbaceous,  four-cornered,  blunt. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced  in  1777  by  John 
Gerard  Koenig,  M.  D.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  flowering 
from  June  to  October. 

11.  Phlomis  Caribaea,  or  Weft-Indiari  phlomis :  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  villofe;  whorls  roundilh,  very  clofe  ; 
involucres  brittle  -  fliaped,  hirfute;  Item  herbaceous. 
Root  branching.  Stem  four-cornered,  more  flender  than 
a  reed,  foft  and  villofe.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  two  feet 
high,  upright,  and  without  any  fcent.  Native  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  Introduced  in  1781  by  Mr.  Francis  Mafl'on. 
It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

ia.  Phlomis  urticifolia,  or  nettle-leaved  phlomis : 
leaves  ovate  ferrate,  canefcent ;  involucres  awl-fliaped  5 
calyxes  obliquely  truncate, membranaceous-, nine-toothed. 
Stem  herbaceous,  upright,  branched,  villofe,  when  mag¬ 
nified,  canefcent.  It  refembles  P.  Indica;  but  the  Item 
and  leaves  are  canefcent  with  very  minute  hairs,  and  not 
tomentofe ;  the  leaves  have  deep  ferratures,  flat,  not  wrin- 
led,  and  tomentofe  underneath ;  with  tmaller  calyxes. 
Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Koenig,  and  in  Arabia  by 
Forlkahl. 

13.  Phlomis  Indica,  or  Eaft-Indian  phlomis  :  involucres 
linear  ;  calyxes  one-lipped,  oblique  ;  leaves  ovate,  hairy. 
Leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  petioled, 
clothed  with  foft  hairs,  green.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
P.  Zeylanica.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

14.  Phlomis  Moluccoides,  or  Molucca  phlomis :  leaves 
ovate  ;  involucres  briltle-ftiaped  ;  the  lower  lip  of  the 
calyx  rounded,  large,  membranaceous.  15.  Phlomis  gla- 
brata,  or  fmooth  phlomis:  leaves  ovate,  ferrate;  lower 
lip  of  the  calyx  produced,  three-toothed  ;  branches  re- 
verfely  hairy.  16.  Phlomis  alba,  or  white  phlomis: 
leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  villofe  ;  calyxes  five-toothed  oblique. 
Thefe  three  fpecies  were  found  in  Arabia  by  Forlkahl. 

17.  Phlomis  biflora,  or  two-flowered  phlomis:  leaves 
ovate,  ferrate ;  calyxes  folitary,  oppofite,  ten-toothed. 
Stem  herbaceous,  branched,  flender,  weak,  flightly  villofe. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

18.  Phlomis  nepetifolia,  6r  cat-mint-leaved  phlomis  : 
leaves  cordate,  acute,  ferrate,  fubtomentofe ;  calyxes  fix 
or  eight  toothed;  upper  and  lower  tooth  larger;  Item 
herbaceous.  Stem  fimple,  upright,  quadrangular,  blunt. 
Leaves  deeply  and  fomewhat  biuntly  ferrate,  green. 
Whorls  few  towards  the  top,  globular,  many-flowered  ; 
corolla  villofe,  of  the  fame  appearance  and  colour  with 
that  of  P.  leonurus,  but  one-third  only  of  the  fize.  It 
is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  :  flowering 
here  in  September  and  Oftober.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  intro¬ 
duced  it  in  1778. 

19.  Phlomis  leonurus,  narrow-leaved  phlomis,  or  lion’s 


tail:  leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate;  calyxes  ten-cornered, 
ten-toothed,  pointlefs  ;  ftem  fhrubby.  This  is  a  very 
handfome  plant  when  it  is  in  flower;  corolla  of  a  tawny 
or  golden  colour,  and  Ihining  like  filk  ;  antherre  two- 
lobed,  yellow,  having  globular  meal  fprinkled  over  them 
at  the  bafe  only.  It  rifes  with  a  flirubby  ftalk  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  branches,  which  are 
four-cornered.  Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  half 
an  inch  broad,  hairy  on  their  upper  fide,  and  veined  on 
their  under.  The  branches  have  each  two  or  three  fef- 
file  whorls  of  flowers  towards  the  ends.  There  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  it  with  variegated  leaves.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  in  1721  in  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den  at  Cheifea.  It  flowers  from  October  to  December. 

20.  Phlomis  leonitis,  or  dwarf-lhrubby  phlomis : 
leaves  ovate,  blunt,  fubtomentofe,  crenate;  calyxes 
feven-toothed,  awned  ;  ftem  fhrubby.  It  bears  much  re- 
femblance  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  ;  but  the 
leaves  are  ovate,  not  lanceolate,  and  more  tomentofe  ; 
and  it  differs  materially  by  its  awned  calyxes.  It  agrees 
more  with  Ph.  nepetifolia  ;  but  differs  from  that  in  having 
a  flirubby  ftalk,  fmali,  blunt,  more-compaft,  leaves,  and 
the  neck  of  the  calyx  rough-haired.  The  corollas  agree 
in  all  the  three  fpecies.  Boerhaave  and  Miller  frequently 
received  the  feeds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
grows  naturally.  It  appears  from  the  Herbariums  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,  that  it  was  cultivated  in  1713  by  the 
duchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

21.  Phlomis  Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  phlomis:  leaves 
ovate,  ferrate,  tomentofe,  filky ;  calyxes  in  whorls,  ten¬ 
toothed.  Native  of  China. 

22.  Phlomis  biloba,  or  clover  phlomis  :  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  tomentofe  ;  from  four  to  fix  flowers  in  a  whorl ; 
calyxes  half-five-cleft ;  villofe-wool-bearing,  upper  lip  of 
the  corollas  two-parted.  A  very  beautiful  fpecies : 
native  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 

23.  Phlomis  crinita,  or  thick-leaved  hairy  phlomis: 
leaves  heart-fhaped,  obfcurely  crenate,  denfely  woolly; 
floral  ones  ovate;  bradtes  fetaceous,  clothed,  like  the 
calyx,  with  long  compound  hairs.  Found  by  Cavanilles 
on  hills  in  Spain,  growing  along  with  Ph.  purpurea. 
The  ftem  is  herbaceous.  Leaves  very  thick  and  woolly 
on  both  fides,  fnow-white,  heart-fhaped,  acute,  finely 
crenate,  on  longifti  woolly  ftalks.  Flowers  pale-orange, 
in  numerous  whorls,  accompanied  by  feflile  ovate  leaves, 
lefs  denfely  woolly  than  the  proper  foliage. 

24.  Phlomis  lunarifolia,or  honefty-leaved  phlomis:  leaves 
heart-fhaped,  crenate,  downy  beneath  5  bradfes  ovato- 
lanceolate,  undivided,  fpinous,  fringed  with  tufts  of  hairs. 
Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Greece, and  on  Mount  Athos. 

25.  Phlomis  pungens,  or  needle-pointed  phlomis: 
leaves  oblong  -  lanceolate,  ferrated  towards  the  point; 
rough  above,  downy  beneath,  the  upper  ones  entire; 
bradtes  awl-fliaped,  deeply  three-cleft;  teeth  of  the  calyx 
horizontal,  awl-fhaped,  pungent.  Root  perennial.  Stems 
obtufely  quadrangular,  purplifh,  with  many  oppofite 
leafy  branches,  clothed  with  minute  ftarry  pubefcence. 
Leaves  on  fliort  ftalks,  fpreading,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
the  lower  ones  only  partly  ferrated  ;  all  green  and  rough 
above;  clothed  with  hoary  ftellated  pubefcence  beneath. 
Flowers  purple,  in  numerous  whorls;  calyx  hoary,  fome- 
times  rather  hairy.  Native  of  Armenia,  Perlia,  and 
Siberia. 

26.  Phlomis  alpina,  or  alpine  phlomis :  radical  leaves 
heart-fhaped,  dowmy ;  floral  ones  lanceolate,  ferrated ; 
bradtes  deeply  three-cleft,  linear-awl -fhaped,  hairy,  as 
well  as  the  ftem.  Native  of  the  Altaic  mountains,  and 
various  parts  of  Siberia,  in  a  rich  foil ;  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  Linnaeus  confidered  this  as  not  diftinft  from 
his  tuberofa.  His  fpecimen  wants  the  radical  leaves,  but 
the  floral  ones  are  very  unlike,  being  much  larger,  and 
very  deeply  as  well  as  fharply  ferrated.  The  braftes  are 
fomewhat  broader,  and  much  more  hairy.  Flowers  large, 
the  edge  of  their  upper  lip  deeply  jagged.  The  root  is 
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faid  to  be  fibrous,  and  the  ftem  fometlmes  above  five 
cubits  high  ;  both  very  remarkable  differences  from  the 
humble  Ph.  tuberofa.  The  downinefs  of  the  ftem  is  but 
flight  in  our  plant,  which  was  gathered  by  Gerber  in  the 
deferts  of  Tula,  Jebz,  &c.  towards  Mount  Taurus. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Jerufalem  fage  was  formerly 
kept  in  pots,  and  houfed  in  winter  with  other  exotic 
plants  5  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  planted  in  the  open 
air,  where  it  is  feldom  injured  by  cold,  unlefs  in  very 
fevere  winters ;  fo  it  is  intermixed  with  other  ihrubs  of 
the  fame  growth  in  fhrubberies,  where  it  adds  to  the 
variety;  for,  as  thefe  fhrubs  retain  their  hoary  woolly 
leaves  all  the  year,  they  make  a  good  appearance  in 
winter;  and  their  yellow  flowers,  which  continue  great 
part  of  the  fummer,  being  intermixed  with  their  hoary 
leaves,  have  a  good  effeft.  Thefe  fhrubs  fhould  have  a 
dry  foil,'  and  a  warm  fheltered  fituation,  otherwife  they 
will  not  live  in  the  open  air.  They  are  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  if  planted  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April, 
juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  flioot,  and  covered  with 
mats  to  fcreen  them  from  the  fun  every  day,  as  alfo  to 
obferve  when  the  ground  is  dry  to  give  them  water  gently, 
they  will  get  good  roots  in  about  two  months  or  ten 
weeks,  when  they  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranf- 
plarited  into  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  remain  one  year, 
and  then  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  ftand,  for  thefe  plants  will  not  bear  tranf- 
planting  at  a  greater  age. 

2,  3.  May  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  way, 
only  the  latter  is  more  impatient  of  cold  :  indeed  both 
are  deftroyed  by  fevere  froft  in  the  open  border,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  have  fome  protection  there  occafionally,  ora 
plant  may  be  kept  in  the  green-houfe  to  guard  againft 
accidents. 

8.  This  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in 
autumn,  when  the  ftalks  begin  to  decay,  that  the  plants 
may  get  root  before  the  froft  comes  on ;  but  it  fhould 
not  be  parted  oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth  year,  if 
it  be  expefted  to  have  many  flowers.  It  is  hardy,  and 
may  be  planted  in  expofed  places,  but  not  in  moift 
ground. 

9.  Sow  the  feeds  upon  an  eaft  border  in  the  fpring: 
keep  the  plants  clean  from  weeds,  and  ir.  the  autumn 
tranfplant  them  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  the  following 
fummer  they  will  produce  flowers  and  feeds.  This  fort 
is  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fitu¬ 
ation. 

10  to  18.  Thefe,  being  natives  of  hot  countries,  muft 
be  kept  in  the  bark  ftove.  Several  of  them  are  annuals, 
and  can  only  be  propagated  by  feeds  procured  from  the 
countries  where  they  grow. 

19,  20.  Thefe,  are  increafed  by  cuttings  planted  in 
July;  after  the  plants  have  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
open  air  as  to  harden  the  fhoots,  they  will  take  root  very 
freely.  Plant  them  in  a  loamy  border  with  an  eaftern 
afpeCl ;  and,  if  they  are  clofely  covered  with  a  bell  or 
hand  glafs  to  exclude  the  air,  and  are  (haded  from  the 
fun,  it  will  forward  their  putting  out  roots  ;  but,  when 
they  begin  to  (hoot,  raife  the  glaffes  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak,  and  by  degrees  expofe  them  to  the 
open  air.  As  foon  as  they  have  taken  good  root,  take 
them  up,  and  plant  each  in  a  feparate  pot,  filled  with  foft 
loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  (hade,  till  the  plants  have 
taken  new  root ;  then  remove  them  to  a  fheltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  OCtober,  when  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  afterwards  treated  as 
the  myrtle,and  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants;  obferving 
to  water  the  19th  fort  plentifully. 

All  the  fpecies  are  ornamental  plants,  when  properly 
difpofed  in  gardens  and  plantations.  There  is  generally 
a  fucceflion  of  flowers  on  them  for  two  or  three  months  ; 
and  their  hoary  leaves,  intermixed  with  plants  whofe 
leaves  are  green,  make  a  good  contrail:.  See  Ballota. 

PHLOX,  f.  [Gr.  flame,  from  the  bright  or  fiery  hue 
of  the  flowers  in  fome  fpecies.]  Lychnidea,  or  Base 
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Lychnis;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  rotaceae,  (polemonia, 
Juff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium  one- 
leafed,  cylindrical,  ten-cornered,  five-toothed,  acute,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  falver-lhaped ;  tube 
cylindrical,  longer  than  the  calyx,  narrower  below,  curved 
in;  border  flat,  five-parted;  fegments  equal,  blunt, 
fhorter  than  the  tube.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  within 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  two  longer,  one  fhorter;  anthers 
in  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Piftillum  :  germ  conical; 
ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  trifid, 
acute.  Pericarpium:  capfule  ovate,  three  cornered,  three- 
celled,  three-valved.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate. — EJfential 
Charader.  Corolla  falver-fhaped ;  filaments  unequal  ; 
ftig  ma  trifid ;  calyx  prifmatical ;  capfule  three-celled, 
one-feeded.  There  are  twelve  fpecies. 

1.  Phlox  paniculata,  or  panicled  lychnidea :  leaves 
lanceolate,  flat,  rugged  at  the  edge ;  ftem  even,  corymbs 
panicled ;  fegments  of  the  corolla  rounded.  Stalk  fmooth, 
of  a  light  green,  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few 
fide-branches.  Leaves  near  three  inches  long,  and  one 
broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  dark  green,  and  feffde.  Flowers 
in  a  terminating  corymb,  compofed  of  many  fmaller 
bunches,  which  hpve  each  a  diftindt  footftalk,  and  fupport 
a  great  number  of  flowers,  which  ftand  on  fhort  (lender 
pedicels.  Calyx  fhort,  cut  almoft  to  the  bottom  into  five 
narrow  acute  fegments.  Corolla  pale  purple,  appearing 
late  in  July,  and  often  followed  by  feeds  which  ripen  in 
autumn.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  flowers 
in  Auguft  and  September.  It  is  reprefented  on  the 
annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1. 

2.  Phlox  undulata,  or  waved-leaved  lychnidea  :  leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  fomewhat  waved,  rugged  on  the  edge; 
ftem  even  ;  corymbs  panicled  ;  fegments  of  the  corolla 
fomewhat  retufe.  Flowers  blue.  Native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Cultivated  in  1759  by  Mr-  Miller.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

3.  Phlox  fuaveolens,  or  white-flowered  lychnidea.- 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  even  all  over;  ftem  very  fmooth  ; 
raceme  panicled.  Flowers  white,  moderately  fweet- 
fcented.  Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  about 
17 66,  by  Peter  Collinfon,  efq.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

4.  Phlox  maculata,  or  l'potted-ftalked  lychnidea :  leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  fmooth  5  ftem  fomewhat  rugged  ; 
raceme  corymbed.  Stalks  upright,  of  a  purplifh  colour, 
clofely  covered  with  white  fipots,  and  about  three  feet 
high.  Leaves  about  three  inches  long  and  one  broad  at 
their  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points.  Towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalks  are  final  1  branches  oppofjte,  each  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  fmall  bunch  of  flowers ;  but  on  the  top  of  the 
principal  (talk  is  a  long  loofe  fpilce  of  flowers,  compofed 
of  fmall  bunches  from  the  axils  at  each  joint ;  each 
clufter  having  one  common  peduncle  near  an  inch  long, 
but  the  pedicels  are  fhort.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
purple  colour,  and  appear  late  in  July;  if  the  feafon  be 
temperate,  or  the  foil  moift,  they  will  continue  in  beauty 
great  part  of  Auguft,  but  rarely  perfeft  feeds  in  England. 

It  is  probably  the  fame  with  the  Ph.  pyramidalis  of 
Smith’s  Exotic  Botany,  ii._  t.  87.  faid  to  be  introduced 
from  North  America  by  Me'ffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  about 
the  year  1800;  but  it  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
1759.  The  purple-fpotted  ftem,  and  denfe  pyramidal 
clufter  of  rich  purple  honey-fcented  flowers,  render  this 
a  very  ornamental  fpecies. 

5.  Phlox  pilofa,  or  hairy-leaved  lychnidea  :  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  villofe;  ftem  upright;  corymb  terminating. 
Stalks  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  narrow,  lanceolate, 
ending  in  acute  points,  feffde,  a  little  hairy.  Flowers 
light  purple,  appearing  at  the  end  of  June,  but  feldqrn 
followed  by.feeds  in  England.  Native  of  North  America. 
Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

6.  Phlox  glaberrima,  or  fmooth  lychnidea:  leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  fmooth  ;  ftem  upright;  corymb  termi¬ 
nating.  Stalks  near  a  foot  an  da  half  high,  dividing  into 
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three  or  four  fmall  branches  towards  the  top,  each  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  corymb  of  flowers.  Lower  leaves  oppoiite, 
three  inches  long,  and  near  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  bafe, 
ending  in  long  acute  points,  fmooth  and  feflile ;  the 
upper  ones  are  alternate.  Tube  of  the  corolla  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx;  fegments  of  the  border  roundifh, 
fpreading,  of  a  light  purple  colour.  The  flowers  appear 
in  June,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm  are  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  Native  of  North  America. 
Cultivated  in  1731,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  June 
to  Auguft.  A  branch  of  this  delicate  plant  is  reprefented 
on  the  Engraving  at  fig.  2.  «,  the  calyx  and  piftillutn; 
b,  the  corolla  opened  to  (how  the  ftamens. 

7.  Phlox  Carolina,  or  Carolina  lychnidea  ;  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  even;  Item  rugged;  corymbs  fubfaltigiate.  The 
flem  is  three  times  as  high  as  the  preceding,  and  fomewhat 
rugged ;  the  leaves  wider,  and  ovate-lanceolate,  the 
corymb  confiding  of  numerous  flowers,  with  feveral  pe¬ 
duncles  from  the  uppermoft  axils  of  the  leaves,  erefit 
and  faftigiate  into  a  fort  of  corymb;  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  even.  The  upper  part  of  the  Item  has  generally 
two  (lender  fine-branches,  and  is  terminated  by  a  head  of 
flowers  growing  in  whorls,  but  the  whorls  are  fo  near  as 
to  appear  one  corymb.  Calyx  Ihort,  deeply  cut  into  five 
acute  fegments.  Tube  of  the  corolla  long,  cut  at  top 
into  five  roundifli  fpreading  fegments  ;  the  corolla  is  of  a 
deep  purple,  and  the  flowers  appear  a  fortnight  later.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Carolina;  was  cultivated  here  before 
1 728,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

This  we  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Ph.  ftolonifera, 
or  creeping  phlox,  of  Sims  in  Curtis’s  Mag.  t.  563.  The 
copious  rough  leafy  (hoots  from  the  roots  trail  and  throw 
out  radicles  in  every  direction.  It  was  noticed,  in  1788, 
by  Mr.  J.  Frafer  in  Georgia.  Michaux  fays  it  grows  on 
lofty  mountains,  in  the  weftern  part  of  Carolina.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  be  hardy,  and  was  expected  to  prove  a  va¬ 
luable  plant  for  rock-work  ;  but,  whether  for  want  of  due 
fuppiies  of  water,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  it  was  not 
found  lading.  It  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed  engra¬ 
ving,  Plate  II. 

8.  Phlox  divaricata,  or  early-flowering  lychnidea :  leaves 
broad-lanceolate;  the  upper  ones  alternate;  flem  bifid; 
peduncles  in  pairs.  Stems  almofl  upright,  Ample  and 
then  divided  into  turn  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  a 
Ample  flem,  in  five  oppoiitions ;  the  upper  ones  alternate. 
Flowers  from  the  partings  of  the  flem  and  the  axils  of 
the  alternate  leaves,  two  together  on  feparate  pedicels  ; 
corollas  pale  blue,  with  a  crooked  tube.  The  flowers 
appear  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  but 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  North  America ;  and  was  cultivated  in  1758, 
by  Mr.  Miller.  According  to  the  Kew  Catalogue,  it 
flowers  from  April  to  June.  Mr.  Curtis  fays  it  flowers 
in  May,  with  the  yellow  Alyfium  ;  that  it  is  neither  of 
fo  long  duration,  nor  fo  ornamental,  as  fome  of  the  other 
fpecies  5  that  it  feldorn  exceeds  a  foot  in  height,  and  on 
this  account  may  be  regarded  as  a  fuitable  rock-plant. 

9.  Phlox  ovata,  or  ovate-leaved  lychnidea :  leaves 
ovate;  flowers  folitary.  Stalks  two  or  three,  (lender, 
about  nine  inches  high.  Leaves  rough,  hairy,  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the 
middle,  oppoiite,  on  very  (hort  footltalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  iingly  at  the  top  of  the  fialk,  have  very  (lender 
tubes,  with  a  border  of  five  roundifli  fpreading  fegments  ; 
they  are  of  a  light  purple  colour,  and  appear  in  July,  but 
are  not  follow'ed  by  feeds  in  England.  Native  of 
Maryland,  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  Cultivated 
by-  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

10.  Phlox  fubuiata,  or  awl-leaved  lychnidea:  leaves 
awl-ihaped,  hirfute  ;  flowers  oppofite.  If  this  plant  be 
left  to  itfelf,  the  ilems  trail  on  the  ground  ;  the  young 
(boots  are  of  a  reddiih  hue,  and  (lightly  villofe;  the 
leaves  are  edged  with  hairs ;  oppofite,  recurved,  and 
rather  flefliy,  producing  others  from  their  axils,  becoming 
as  the  plant  grows  old  of  a  brownifii  colour,  which  ren- 
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ders  the  plant  in  fome  degree  unfightly.  Flowers  from 
one  to  three  or  four  in  an  umbel,  drooping  before  they 
expand:  corolla  pale  purple  or  flefli-colour,  with  an  eye 
of  dark  but  brilliant  purple,  difpofed  in  a  (tar-like  form. 
Native  of  Virginia.  The  flowers  appear  at  the  beginning 
of  May;  they  are  extremely  pretty,  but  delicate,  requiring 
(belter  during  the  period  of  their  flowering,  which  is 
fnorter  than  in  moft  of  the  other  fpecies. 

11.  Phlox  Sibirica,  or  Siberian  lychnidea  :  leaves  linear, 
villofe;  peduncles  in  threes.  Stems  from  two  inches  to 
a  hand  in  height.  Leaves  linear,  hairy  below,  fucculent, 
bright  green.  From  the  uppermoft  axils  peduncles  from 
two  to  four,  about  an  inch  long,  each  bearing  one  purple 
flower  (varying  to  white  with  purple  ftreaks),  with  from 
four  to  fix  fegments,  which  are  rounded,  and  often  emar- 
ginate.  Native  of  Siberia. 

12.  Phlox  fetacea,  or  briftle-leaved  lychnidea  :  leaves 
briftle-lhaped,  fmooth ;  flowers  folitary.  The  ftalks, 
when  fupported,  rife  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot ;  but, 
if  left  to  themfelves,  trail  upon  the  ground  :  they  are 
thickly  covered  with  leaves  which  are  longer,  and  for  the 
moft  part  finer  and  more  hairy,  than  thofe  of  fubuiata ; 
and  in  the  month  of  May  the  whole  plant  forms  a  highly- 
ornamental  bufli  of  purple  flowers.  It  was  brought  from 
Carolina,  by  Mr.  John  Frafer,  in  1788. 

Propagation  and  Culture .  Thefe  plants  delight  in  a 
moift  rich  foil,  not  too  ft  iff,  in  which  they  will  grow  tall, 
and  produce  much  larger  bunches  of  flowers  than  in  dry 
ground;  for,  when  the  foil  is  poor  and  dry,  they  fre¬ 
quently  die  in  fummer,  unlefs  they  are  duly  watered. 
They  are  generally  propagated  by  parting  their  roots, 
becaufe  they  do  not  often  produce  feeds  in  England. 
The  beft  time  for  this  is  in  autumn,  when  their  (talks 
begin  to  decay.  Thefe  roots  (hould  not  be  divided  into 
fmall  heads,  if  they  are  expefted  to  flower  well  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fummer;  nor  (hould  they  be  parted  oftener  than 
every  other  year,  becaufe,  when  they  are  often  removed 
and  parted,  it  will  greatly  weaken  the  roots,  fo  that  they 
will  fend  out  but  few  (talks,  and  thofe  will  be  fo  weak  as 
not  to  rife  their  ufual  height,  and  the  bunches  of  flowers 
will  be  much  fmaller.  When  the  roots  are  tranfplanted 
and  parted,  it  will  be  a  good  way  to  lay  fome  old  tan,  or 
other  mulch,  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their 
roots,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  the  ground; 
for,  as  they  will  have  put  out  new  fibres  before  winter, 
the  froft,  when  it  is  fevere,  often  kills  the  fibres,  whereby 
the  plants  fuffer  greatly,  and  arefometimes  deftroyed. 

The  firft,  fixth,  and  feventh,  forts,  propagate  pretty 
fad  by  their  fpreading  roots ;  but  the  others  increafe  but 
(lowly  this  way,  therefore  the  bed  method  to  propagate 
them  is  by  cuttings  ;  and  if  thefe,  with  the  fourth  (orr, 
are  defired  in  plenty,  they  may  be  eafily  obtained  by  this 
method.  The  bell  time  to  plant  the  cuttings,  is  about 
the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the 
(hoots  from  the  roots  are  about  two  inches,  high  ;  thefe 
fliould  be  cutoff  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  their  tops  (hort- 
ened ;  then  they  muft  be  planted  on  a  border  of  light 
loamy  earth,  and  (haded  from  the  fun  until  they  have 
taken  root;  or,  if  they  are  planted  pretty  clofe  together, 
and  covered  with  bell  or  hand  glades,  (hading  them  every 
day  from  the  fun,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  five  or  fix 
weeks  ;  but, 'when  they  begin  to  (hoot,  the  glafles  fnould 
be  gradually  raifed  to  admit  the  free  air  to  them,  other- 
wife  they  will  draw  up  weak  and  foon  fpoil :  as  foon  as 
they  are  well  rooted,  the  glafles  fliould  be  taken  off,  and 
the  plants  inured  to  the  open  air;  then  they  fliould  be 
foon  after  removed  into  a  bed  of  good  foil,  planting  them 
about  fix  inches  diftance  every  w’ay,  obferving  to  fliade 
them  from  the  fun,  and  water  them  duly  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  after  which,  if  they  are  kept  clean  (rom 
weeds,  they  will  require  no  other  care  till  autumn,  when 
they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden,  v.  here  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

If  fome  of  thefe  plants  are  put  into  pots,  and  (heltered 
under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  they  will  flower  (trong 
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the  following  fummer.  They  may  be  placed  in  court¬ 
yards,  or  other  places  near  the  habitation,  when  they  are 
in  beauty  ;  and,  being  mixed  with  other  flowers,  will  be 
highly  ornamental. 

PHLYACOGRA'PHIA.,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  <p\vu&v, 
to  trifle.]  Among  the  ancients,  a  merry  and  burlefque 
imitation  of  lome  grave  and  ferious  piece;  particularly  a 
tragedy  traveftied  into  a  comedy.  The  phlyacographia 
was  the  fame  thing  with  the  hilarodia,  or  hilar o-tragedy. 

Th.e  parodies  which  have  been  made  of  fome  parts  of 
the  belt  poets,  as  the  Virgil  Travefly  of  Scarron  and  Cot¬ 
ton  ;  the  Homer  burlefqued  ;  the  Rival  Queens  of  Cibber, 
from  the  Rival  Queens  of  Lee  ;  and  fome  pieces  of  operas, 
themufic  of  which  is  applied  to  low  and  ridiculous  words, 
are  comprehended  under  the  notion  of  phlyacographia. 

PHLYCTJE'NZE,  or  Phlyst^n^:,  f.  [from  (pXvu,  I 
am  hot.]  Seem  to  havefignified,  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  all  fmall  inflamed  elevations  of  the  fkin,  con¬ 
taining  a  fluid,  fuch  as  puftules,  veficles,  blains,  &c. 
By  the  tranflators  of  the  Greek  writers,  the  term  is  ge¬ 
nerally  rendered  pujhiles.  Phly6lan.ce  are  now,  however, 
generally  confidered  to  be  veficles,  that  is,  fmall  elevations 
of  the  cuticle,  containing  a  watery  fluid,  and  not  pus. 
The  word  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  little  ulcerous  veficles, 
arifing  fometimes  on  the  adnata,  and  fometimes  on  the 
cornea  of  the  eye,  like  fo  many  little  bladders  full  of 
water  ;  they  are  popularly  called  blijlers  in  the  eyes. 

PHLY'SIS,/.  the  whitlow'.  See  the  article  Pathology, 
vol.  xix.  p.  233,  4. 

PHLYZA'CIUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  <p\vu,  or  to 

be  hot,  or  to  bubble.]  A  hot  and  inflamed  puftule  on  the 
fkin.  (See  Celfus,  De  Medecina,  lib.  v.  cap.  28.  §  15.) 
In  attempting  to  eftablifli  a  more  definite  nomenclature 
for  the  difeafed  appearances  of  the  fkin,  Or.  Willan  ap¬ 
propriated  the  term  phlyzacium  to  one  of  four  varieties 
of  pultules,  and  defined  it  in  thefe  words  :  “  A  pultule 
commonly  of  a  large  fize,  raifed  on  a  hard  circular  bafe, 
of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  a  thick,  hard, 
dark-coloured  fcab.”  See  Willan  on  Dif.  of  the  Skin,  p.  5. 
and  Bateman’s  Synopfis  of  Cutan.  Difeafes,  p.  xxi. 

PHOB'EROS, /.  [<po/3f^o;,  Gr.  formidable,  in  allufion 
to  the  thorns.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  317.]  In  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  icofandria,  order  monogynia.  Generic 
characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  inferior,  permanent,  in 
ten  ovate,  concave,  fpreading,  fegments  5  five  alternate 
ones  twice  the  fize  of  the  others.  Corolla  :  none.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  near  100,  capillary,  inferted  into  the 
bafe  of  the  calyx,  longer  than  its  fegments;  antherse  very 
fmall,  nearly  ovate.  Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior,  round- 
iih,  ftyle  thick,  the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  thick- 
ifli.  Pericarpium  :  berry  ovate,  flelhy,  fmooth,  of  one 
cell.  Seeds  about  four,  nearly  ovate. — EJfential  Charac¬ 
ter.  Calyx  inferior,  in  ten  fegments  ;  corolla  none  ;  berry 
of  one  cell,  with  about  four  feeds. 

1.  Phoberos  Cochinchinenfis ;  whole  Item  prickly; 
flower-ftalks  terminal.  Native  of  Cochinchina,  where  it 
forms  impervious  hedges.  Stem  flirubby,  woody,  ten 
feet  high,  ereCt,  covered  with  long,  ftraight,  awl-fhaped, 
axillary,  folitary  prickles.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  flat, 
hard,  fmooth,  lomewhat  ferrated.  Stalks  terminal,  each 
bearing  many  white  flowers. 

2.  Phoberos  Chinenfis:  lower  branches  prickly,  barren; 
upper  unarmed,  flowering.  Native  of  China,  where 
hedges  are  made  of  it,  like  the  foregoing.  Stem  fhrubby, 
woody,  erect,  eight  feet  high.  Branches  fpreading;  the 
lower  ones  only  armed  with  long,  llraight,  moltly  folitary, 
prickles.  Leaves  partly  fcattered,  partly  oppofite, 
italked,  ovate,  entire,  flat,  fmooth.  Flowers  pale,  many 
together,  on  lateral  ftalks,  from  the  upper  branches. 
Berry  flefhy,  fmall,  ovate,  with  few  feeds  in  its  foli¬ 
tary  cell. 

Such  is  Loureiro’s  account,  the  only  information  we 
have  refpeCting  thefe  plants.  He  cites  under  the  2d, 
Oxyacantha  Javanica  ;  Rumph.  Amboin.  auftar.  39.  t.  19. 
f.  3.  This  author  fpeaks  of  the  fruit  as  unwholefome, 
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caufing  vertigo ;  and  the  wounds  caufed  by  the  thorns 
are  faid  to  be  dangerous.  The  plant  ferves  for  hedges 
in  Java.  Rumphius  mentions  a  fpecies  or  variety  with 
longer  fpines,  which  makes  formidable  walking-flicks  for 
thofe  who  go  abroad  by  night. 

PHOBE'  FOR,  one  of  the  fons  of  Somnus,  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  minifter.  His  office  was  to  aflame  the  fliape  of  fer- 
pents  and  wild  beafts,  to  infpire  “  terror”  in  the  minds 
of  men,  as  his  name  intimates  (1 poGta).  The  other  two 
miniflers  of  Somnus  were  Phantafia  and  Morpheus.  Ovid. 
Met.  xi.  640. 

PHO'BOS,  [Greek.]  Fear,  in  mythology,  was  perfo- 
nified  by  the  Greeks,  and  reprelented  with  the  head  of 
a  lion.  See  Fear,  vol.  vii. 

PHO'CA,/.  the  Seal;  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
mammalia,  order  ferae.  Generic  characters — Fore-teeth 
acute;  fix  upper  parallel,  the  outer  ones  larger;  lower 
four  parallel,  diftinct,  equal,  and  rather  obtufe ;  theca- 
nine  tuflcs  are  twice  as  long,  acute,  robult,  folitary  ;  the 
upper  remote  from  the  fore-teeth,  the  lower  form  the 
grinders ;  there  are  fix  to  ten  grinders,  which  are  narrow 
and  tricufpidate. 

This  is  a  dirty  quarrelfome  tribe,  eafily  tamed,  and  po¬ 
lygamous  5  tjre  flefh  is  fucculent,  tender,  and  fat ;  the  fkin 
is  ufeful,  and  the  oil  valuable.  The  animals  inhabit  and 
fwim  under  water;  they  crawl  on  land  with  difficulty,  be- 
caufe  of  their  retraced  fore  feet  and  united  hind  feet; 
they  feed  on  fifti  and  marine  productions,  and  fwallow 
ftones  to  prevent  hunger  by  dirtending  the  ftomach. 
There  are  twenty-three  fpecies,  befides  varieties. 

1.  Phoca  urfina,  the  urfine  feal,  or  fea-bear  :  the  fpecific 
character  of  this  is,  head  with  external  ears.  It  inhabits 
Kamtfchatka,  New  Zealand,  and  the  adjacent  iflands; 
fwims  impetuoufly  in  large  families  ;  copulates  on-fhore; 
is  fearlefs,  biting  at  whatever  is  thrown  at  it;  the  old 
ones  live  by  themfelves,  and  grow  very  fat;  each  has  a 
peculiar  ftone  for  its  bed,  which  it  never  deferts  ;  the 
males  fight  fiercely  for  their  females  and  ftations ;  their 
combat  is  Angle  and  fair,  two  never  fighting  againlt  one  ; 
when  grieved,  it  fheds  tears  abundantly. 

This  is  one  of  the  larger  feals,  growing  to  the  length 
of  eight  feet,  and  weighing  feven  or  eight  hundred  pounds. 
The  female  is  much  lefs.  Though  they  lie  by  thoufands 
on  the  (bore,  each  family  keeps  itfelf  feparate  from  the 
reft;  and  is  fometimes  fo  numerous  as  to  amount  to  above 
an  hundred.  Urfine  feals  are  feen  from  June  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  during  which  time  they  breed  and  educate  their 
young.  In  September  they  quit  their  ftations  on  the 
iflands,  and  return,  fome  to  the  Afiatic,  and  fome  to  the 
American,  fhore;  but  are  generally  confined  to  a  fpace  in 
thofe  feas  between  lat.  500  and  56°.  They  are  fo  tena¬ 
cious  of  life,  as  to  live  a  fortnight  after  receiving  fuch 
wounds  as  would  inftantly  deftroy  almoft  any  other 
animal. 

The  length  of  the  fore  legs  is  twenty- four  inches ;  the 
feet  are  formed  with  toes,  as  thofe  of  other  animals,  but 
are  covered  with  a  naked  fkin,  having  only  the  rudiments 
of  nails  on  five  latent  toes;  the  hind  legs  are  twenty-two 
inches  long,  fixed  to  the  body,  but  capable  of  being 
brought  forward,  fo  that  the  animal  can  ufe  them  to 
fcratch  its  head;  thefe  feet  are  divided  each  into  five 
toes,  connected  with  a  great  web  a  foot  broad;  the  tail 
is  only  two  inches  long.  The  hair  is  long  and  rough, 
with  a  foft  down  of  a  bay  colour  beneath  ;  the  hair  on 
the  neck  of  the  old  males  ftands  ereCt.  The  general  co¬ 
lour  of  thefe  animals  is  black,  but  the  hair  of  the  old  ones 
is  tipt  with  grey  :  the  females  are  cinereous.  The  fat 
and  flefh  of  the  old  males  is  very  naufeous,  but  that  of 
the  females  refembles  lamb  :  the  young  ones,  roafted,  are 
as  good  as  fucking  pigs. 

This  fpecies  is  extremely  numerous  about  the  iflands 
of  St.  Paul  and  Amfterdam,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  At 
the  latter  place,  fir  George  Staunton  informs  us,  “they 
are  found  in  greater  numbers  in  the  fummer  than  in  the 
winter,  when  they  generally  keep  in  deep  water  and  un- 
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der  the  weeds,  which  Ihelter  them  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  In  the  fummer  months  they  come 
aftiore,  fometimes  in  droves  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  at  a  time,  out  of  which  about  a  hundred  are  de- 
Itroyed,  that  number  being  as  many  as  five  men  can  fkin 
and  peg  down  to  dry  in  the  courfe  of  a  day.  Little  of 
the  oil  which  thefe animals  mightffurnilh  is  collefted,  for 
want  of  calks  to  put  it  in  ;  part  of  the  beft  is  boiled,  and 
ferves  thofe  people  inftead  of  butter.  The  feal  of  Ara- 
fterdam  is  the  Phocct  nrjina  of  Linnseus.  In  general  they 
are  not  fliy  :  fometimes  they  plunge  into  the  water  in- 
ftantly  upon  any  one’s  approach  ;  but,  at  other  times,  re¬ 
main  fteadilyon  the  rocks,  bark,  and  rear  themfelvesup 
in  a  menacing  pollure  ;  but  the  blow  of  a  Hick  upon  the 
nofe  feemed  l'ufficient  to  difpatch  them.  Molt  of  thofe 
which  come  afliore  are  females,  in  the  proportion  of  more 
than  thirty  to  one  male.  Whether,  in  thofe  animals, 
nature  has  fixed  on  fuch  an  apparent  difproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fexes,  or  whether,  while  the  females  have 
occafion  to  feek  the  (hore,  the  males  continue  in  the  deep, 
has  not  hitherto  been  afcertained  by  any  obfervations 
here.”  EmbaiTy  to  China,  vol.  i.  p.  aio. 

When  M.  Von  Langfdorff  vifited  the  illand  of  St.  Paul 
in  1805,  he  found  there  a  party  of  Ruffian  feal-hunters, 
but  fcarcely  any  other  inhabitants.  Though  the  Ihores 
were  thronged  with  feals,  one  of  the  firft  regulations 
which  it  was  found  necelfary  to  make  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  hunters,  and  to  reflrain  within  bounds  the 
number  of  animals  taken  in  the  year,  which  was  fo  great 
as  to  endanger  the  extermination  of  the  breeds.  Fifteen 
hunters  at  the  illand  Saint  Paul  had  killed,  within  the 
year,  30,000  fea-bears  ;  and  the  precautions  adopted  by 
the  hunters  tended  to  the  total  deftru&ion  of  the  ani¬ 
mals.  “  The  ufual  manner  of  taking  the  fea-bears  is  to 
get  between  them  and  the  Ihore,  and  drive  them  by  troops 
one  or  two  verfts  into  the  interior  of  the  illand,  where 
they  are  killed  by  the  ftrok-e  of  a  club.  This  is  done  to 
avoid  frightening  thofe  that  remain  about  the  Ihore.” 
Langfdorff’s  Travels,  1803-7,  by  authority  of  the  Ruffian 
Government. —The  annexed  engraving,  fig.  1.  reprefents 
the  male  and  female  of  this  fpecies. 

2.  Phoca  leonina,  the  bottle-nofed  feal :  body  brown  ; 
upper  lip  (of  the  male)  proje£ting  from  fix  inches  to  a 
foot  beyond  the  lower:  hence  this  fpecies  has  been  called 
by  fome  naturalifts  Ph.  probofcidea,  or  fea-elephant  ;  Mo¬ 
lina  calls  it  Ph.  elephantina  ;  and  it  is  the  “  fea-lion”  of 
Dampier,  Rogers,  and  Anfon,  having  been  often  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Ph.  jubata.  The  upper  part  of 
the  probofcis  confifts  of  a  loofe  wrinkled  Ikin,  which 
this  animal,  when  angry,  has  the  power  of  blowing  up, 
fo  as  to  give  the  nofe  an  arched  or  crefted  appearance  ; 
and  Linnaeus’s  fpecific  charafter  is  P/i.capite  antice  crifiato. 
The  feet  are  Ihort  and  dulky,  with  five  toes  on  each,  fur- 
nilhed  with  nails :  the  hind  feet  have  the  appearance  of 
great  laciniated  fins.  It  has  large  eyes,  great  whifkers, 
ihort  dun  hair  on  the  body,  that  on  the  neck  is  a  little 
longer:  the  Ikin  is  very  thick.  A  full-grown  male  will 
meafure  twenty  feet  in  length  and  fifteen  in  circumfe¬ 
rence. 

The  female  has  a  blunt  nofe,  tuberous  at  the  top  ;  wide 
noftrils  ;  a  mouth  breaking  very  little  into  the  jaws  ;  co¬ 
nic  teeth,  eyes  oblique  and  fmall,  fore  legs  twenty  inches 
long,  and  toes  with  fiat  oblong  nails  j  its  hind  parts  are 
divided  into  two  great  forked  fins,  without  any  tail;  the 
whole  body  is  covered  with  fiiort  ruft-coloured  hair:  the 
length  from  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  fins  is  fouryards, 
its  greateft  circumference  two  and  a  half.  They  inhabit 
the  feas  about  New  Zealand,  Juan  Fernandez,  Falkland 
Iflands,  from  S.  lat.  54  deg.  40  min.  They  are  feen  in 
great  numbers  in  June  and  July,  the  breeding  feafon,  on 
the  illand  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  they  refort  to  for  the 
purpofe  of  buckling  their  young  on-Ihore,  and  continue 
there  till  September  :  the  female,  during  that  feafon,  is 
very  fierce;  one  of  Lord  Anfon’s  failors  was  killed  by 
the  enraged  dam  of  a  whelp,  which  he  had  robbed  her  of. 


The  male  (hows  little  attachment  to  its  young,  but  the 
female  is  exceffively  fond  of  it.  Towards  evening  both 
male  and  female  fwim  a  little  way  to  fea,  the  laft  with  the 
young  on  its  back,  which  the  male  will  pulh  oft',  as  if  to 
teach  it  to  fwim. 

The  young  of  the  fea-elephant  is,  according  to  M.  Pe- 
ron,  about  four  feet  long,  and  7olbs.  weight,  when  born  ; 
and  he  adds,  that  in  the  firft  week  it  will  increafe  four 
feet  in  length  and  icolbs.  in  weight,  and  all  this  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  mother,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  has  not 
tailed  food.  In  fix  or  feven  weeks  they  betake  them- 
felves  to  the  fea,  when  the  young  ones  are  taught  to  fwim 
and  provide  for  themfelves.  About  a  month  afterwards 
the  males  and  females  again  return  to  the  Ihore,  when  the 
loves  recommence. 

The  fea-elephant  is  a  mild  and  traftable  animal.  On 
the  firft  arrival  of  the  Englilh  filhers  on  the  King’s  Illand, 
one  of  the  men  took  a  liking  to  one  of  them,  and  begged 
of  his  companions  to  fpare  its  life.  For  a  long  time  it 
lived  peaceably,  and  was  refpedted  in  the  midll  of  the 
general  carnage.  The  filherman  careffed  it  daily ;  and, 
in  a  few  months,  it  was  grown  fo  tame,  that  he  could 
without  danger  mount  upon  its  back,  put  his  arm  down 
its  throat,  and  make  it  come  when  called ;  in  a  word, 
this  docile  and  harmlefs  animal  did  every  thing  that  its 
proteflor  required,  and  buffered  any  thing  without  being 
offended. 

The  tongue  only  of  thefe  animals,  M.  Piron  fays,  is 
ufed  for  food,  and,  when  falted,  is  confidered  as  a  deli¬ 
cacy;  but  Jonathan  Lambert,  late  fovereign  of  Triftan 
da  Cunha,  (fee  his  curious  liiftory,  vol.  xi.  p.  407.) 
fays  that  himfelf,  his  family,  and  his  flock,  lived  for 
fome  time  almoft  entirely  on  the  fielh  of  the  fea-ele¬ 
phant  ;  and  that  he  treated  his  pigs  every  now  and  then 
with  one,  “  to  keep  them  in  heart.”  Lord  Anfon’s 
people  ate  it  under  the  denomination  of  beef,  to  diftin- 
guiili  it  from  that  of  the  common  feal,  which  they  called 
lamb.  Peron  adds,  that  the  liver,  which  in  fome  of  the 
fpecies  is  reckoned  a  luxury,  in  the  fea-elephant  is  per¬ 
nicious  ;  and  that  the  Englilh  filhers,  on  trying  to  make 
ufe  of  it,  had  experienced  an  invincible  propenfity  to  deep, 
which  continued  for  feveral  hours. 

The  fat  is  efteemed  an  infallible  and  fpeedy  remedy  for 
flelh  wounds.  The  hide  is  valuable  for  covering  trunks, 
and  for  harnefs.  But  the  oil  is  the  chief  obje£l  of  the 
fiffiery  of  fea-elephants,  of  which  they  furnilh  an  aftonilh- 
ing  quantity;  the  fiffiermen  eftimating,  according  to  M. 
Piron’s  account,  one  of  the  largeft  kind  to  yield  from  14 
to  1500  pounds  weight,  or  about  350  gallons.  This  oil 
is  Hated  to  be  clear,  inodorous,  and  not  liable  to  contradl 
that  rancid  fmell  of  which  whale-oil  can  never  be  de¬ 
prived  ;  when  burned  in  a  lamp,  it  yields  a  bright  and 
pure  flame,  without  fmoke,  and  it  lafts  longer  than 
ether  produfts  of  the  fame  nature,  as  the  fixteenth 
part  of  a  pint  is  fufficient  to  feed  an  ordinary  wick  twelve 
hours. 

3.  Phoca  jubata,  the  marled  feal,  or  fea-lion  :  neck  (of 
the  male)  covered  with  a  mane.  It  is  ftrange  that  this 
Ihould  ever  have  been  confounded,  with  the  preceding,  as 
no  two  animals  can  be  lefs  alike.  Inltead  of  a  long  pro¬ 
bofcis,  this  has  a  Ihort  nofe  turning  a  little  up  ;  a  great 
head,  large  eyes,  long  and  thick  whilkers,  ftrong  enough 
for  toothpicks :  on  the  neck  and  Ihoulders  of  the  male 
there  is  a  great  mane  of  coarfe  long  waving  hair,  not  un¬ 
like  the  Ihaggy  appearance,  of  a  lion  :  the  reft  of  the  body 
is  covered  with  a  very  Ihort,  fmooth,  and  gloffy,  coat,  of 
a  deep  brown  colour  :  thofe  of  Kamtfchatka  are  reddilh, 
the  females  tawny.  The  fore  feet  are  like  thofe  ol  the 
urfinefeal,  or  fea-bear,  without  the  leaft  external  appear¬ 
ance  of  toes;  the  hind  feet  are  very  broad,  furnilhed 
with  very  fmall  nails;  the  tail  is  very  Ihort;  the  hind 
parts  are  vaftly  large,  fwelling  out  with  the  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat. 

The  old  males  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long, 
of  great  circumference  about  the  Ihoulders;  they  weigh 
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from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds :  the  females  are 
from  fix  to  eight  feet  in  length,  more  fiender  made  than 
the  males,  and  quite  fmooth.  They  inhabit  in  vaft  num¬ 
bers  Penguin  and  Seal  ifiands,  near  Cape  Defire,  on  the 
coaft  of  Patagonia;  are  found  within  the  (traits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan,  and  on  the  Falkland  Ides  ;  but  have  not  yet  been 
difcovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  foil  them  hemif- 
phere,  or  in  any  other  place  nearer  than  the  fea  between 
Kamtfchatka  and  America  :  the  inhabitants  of  Chili 
call  them  thapel  lump,  or  the  feal  with  a  mane.  They  live 
in  families  feparate  from  the  urfine  and  other  feals;  thefe 
polfefs  the  beach  neared  to  the  fea  ;  they  have  much  of 
the  lethargic  nature  of  the  former,  and,  like  them,  are  po¬ 
lygamous  ;  they  have  a  fierce  look;  the  old  ones  fnort 
and  roar  like  enraged  bulls ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  man¬ 
kind,  fly  with  great  precipitation;  the  females  make  a 
noife  like  calves;  the  young  bleat  like  lambs.  The  males 
frequently  go  into  the  water,  take  a  large  circuit,  land, 
and  carefs  their  females  with  great  affeftion  ;  put  fnout 
to  fnout  as  if  they  were  killing  one  another;  the  females, 
on  feeing  their  male  deftroyed,  will  fometimes  attempt  to 
carry  away  a  cub  in  their  mouth,  but  oftener  defert  them 
through  fear.  The  food  of  thefe  animals  is  the  finaller 
feals,  penguins,  and  fifli ;  but  while  they  are  afliore  they 
endure,  in  breeding  time,  a  faft  of  three  or  four  months; 
but,  to  keep  their  ftomachs  diflended,  will  fwallow  a 
number  of  large  (tones,  each  as  big  as  two  fids.  This  is 
the  “  fea-lion”  of  Cook,  Forfter,  and  Pernetti. 

4.  Phoca  vitulina,  the  common  feal,  or  fea-calf :  ears 
none;  neck  fmooth,  body  brown.  This  has  large  black 
eyes  ;  large  whilkers  ;  oblong  noftrils;  flat  head  and  nofe; 
and  a  fliort  tail.  Its  body  is  covered  with  thick  (hort  hair, 
and  its  toes  are  furnifhed  with  ftrong  (harp  claws.  Its 
ufual  length  is  from  five  to  fix  feet. 

It  inhabits  mod  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  in  greated 
multitudes  towards  the  north  and  the  fouth;  they  fwarm 
near  the  Arftic  circle,  and  the  lower  parts  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  both  oceans ;  near  the  fouthern  end  of  Terra  del 
Fuego;  and  even  among  the  floating  ice  as  low  as  fouth 
lat.  60.  ai.  They  are  alfo  found  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  in 
the  lake  Aral,  and  lakes  Baikal  and  Oron,  which  are  fre/h 
waters.  They  arelefs  than  thofe  which  frequent  fait  wa¬ 
ters;  but  fo  fat,  that  they  feem  almod  fliapelefs.  In  lake 
Baikal  fome  are  covered  with  filvery  hairs  ;  others  are  yel- 
Jowifli,  and  have  a  large  dark-coloured  mark  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  back,  covering  almod  a  third  of  the  body.  At 
approach  of  winter  they  go  up  the  Jaik,  and  are  killed  in 
great  numbers  on  the  ice:  they  are  fought  for  their  (kins 
and  the  oil  5  numbers  are  dedroyed  by  the  wolves  and 
jackals,  for  which  reafon  the  l'eal-htinters  watch  mod 
carefully  the  haunts  of  the  feals  in  order  to  drive  away 
their  enemies.  The  feafons  for  hunting  the  feals  are 
fpring  and  autumn. 

Seals  bring  two  young  at  a  time,  which  for  fome  (hort 
fpaceare  white  and  woolly;  they  bring  forth  in  autumn, 
and  fuckle  their  young  in  caverns,  or  in  rocks,  till  they 
are  fix  or  feven  weeks  old,  when  they  take  to  the  fea:  they 
cannot  continue  long  under  water,  and  are  therefore  very 
frequently  obliged  to  rife  to  take  breath,  and  often  float 
on  the  waves.  In  funimer  they  deep  on  rocks,  or  on 
fand-banks  ;  if  furprifed,  they  precipitate  into  the  fea,  or, 
if  at  any  difiance,  they  fcramble  along  and  fling  up  the 
i'and.and  gravel  with  great  force  with  their  hind  feet, 
making  a  piteous  moaning  :  if  overtaken,  they  will  make 
a  vigorous  defence  with  their  feet  and  teeth  :  a  flight 
blow  on  the  nofe  kills  them,  otherwife  they  will  bear 
numbers  of  wounds.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Caf¬ 
pian  feal-hunters  are  acquainted  with  the  method.  They 
never  go  any  great  didance  from  land  :  feed  on  all  forts  of 
fifli;  are  themfelves  good  food,  and  often  eaten  by  voy¬ 
agers  :  they  are  killed  for  the  dike  of  the  oil  made  from 
their  fat;  a  young  feal  will  yield  eight  gallons:  their 
(kins  are  very  ufeful  in  making  waidcoats,  covers  for 
trunks,  and  other  conveniences :  thofe  of  the  lake  Baikal 
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are  fold  to  the  Chinefe,  who  dye,  and  fell  them  to  the 
Mongols  to  face  their  fur-coats:  they  are  the  wealth  of 
the  Greenlanders,  Applying  them  with  every  neceflary 
of  life. 

In  this  fpecies  the  legs  are  fo  very  fliort  as  to  be  fcarcely 
perceptible ;  and  the  hinder  ones  are  fo  placed  as  to  be 
only  of  ufe  to  the  animal  in  fwimming,  or  but  very  little 
to  a  did  it  in  walking;  being  fituated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body.  When  thefe  animals  colleft  together  in  great 
numbers  on  the  fliore,  they  difrufe  a  very  Itrong  and  dif- 
agreeable  fmeli  ;  a  faft  that  is  noticed  by  Homer,  who 
reprefents  Menelaus  relating  his  adventure  on  the  ifle  of 
Pharos,  where  he  was  condrained  to  lie  for  a  time  among 
a  flock  of  feals,  difguifed  in  the  (kin  of  one  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals.  The  drufture  of  the  feal  is  fo  lingular,  that,  as 
Buflon  ohferves,  it  was  a  kind  of  model  on  which  poets 
formed  their  tritons,  firens,  and  fea-gods,  with  a  human 
head,  the  body  of  a  quadruped,  and  the  tail  of  a  fifli. 
The  feal  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  very  long-lived  animal.  Like 
other  quadrupeds,  they  have  various  inflexions  of  the 
voice,  according  to  the  paflions  with  which  they  arein- 
fpired.  They  are  (aid,  however,  to  differ  from  them  in 
this,  that  they  delight  in  thunder  dorms,  and  at  fuch  pe¬ 
riods  fit  on  rocks,  and  contemplate  with  feeming  delight 
the  convulfions  of  the  elements. 

Of  the  three  fpecies  of  feals  that  frequent  our  coads, 
only  the  common  feal  is  foundinanyabundar.ee;  and 
this,  principally,  on  the  mod  rocky  and  uninhabited 
fliores’of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  About  the  Land’s  End, 
in  Cornwall,  they  are  more  numerous  than  on  any  other 
coad  of  South  Britain,  unlefs  a  few  parts  of  Wales ;  and, 
fometimes,  individuals  are  found  off  Cumberland,  Lan- 
cafliire,  and  other  maritime  counties. 

The  common  feal,  even  when  taken  old,  is  capable  of 
being  domellicated.  A  feal  caught  on  the  Welfn  coad, 
and  fent  by  water  to  London,  was  brought  to  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  Hofpital.  During  the  voyage  it  had  been  fed 
modly  upon  milk,  and  on  arrival  it  had  become  fo  fami¬ 
liar,  as  to  After  the  man  who  brought  it  to  play  with  it 
like  a  dog,  and  would  lick  his  hands  and  face  with  great 
complacency;  and  fuch  was  its  attachment,  that,  after  his 
departure  from  the  hofpital,  it  for  fome  time  emitted  a 
melancholy  noife,  evidently  bemoaning  its  lofs ;  and  died 
in  the  enfuing  week. 

A  live  feal,  caught  below  Yarmouth,  was  brought  to 
Ipfwich,  and  carried  about  in  a  bafket  as  a  fliow.  Dr. 
Hamilton  faw  and  examined  it.  The  animal  was  fo 
gentle  as  to  fuller  him,  though  a  dranger,  to  droke  its 
head  ;  while  it  turned  quickly  about,  with  open  mouth, 
like  a  dog  in  the  aft  of  playing,  rolling  its  fine  black 
eyes,  as  if  greatly  delighted.'  It  alfo  allowed  him,  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty,  to  examine  its  fore-feet ;  and  to  ex¬ 
tend,  in  order  to  view  their  drufture,  the  webs  of  the 
hind  ones, 

A  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burntifland,  in 
Fifefliire,  Scotland,  has  completely  fucceeded  in  taming 
one  of  thefe  animals.  Its  Angularities  daily  continue  to 
attraft  the  curiofity  of  drangers.  It  appears  to  pofiefs  all 
the  fagacity  of  the  dog,  lives  in  its  mailer’s  houfe,  and 
eats  from  his  hand.  He  ufually  takes  it  away  with  him 
in  his  fifhing  excurfiotis,  upon  which  occafion  it  aflords 
no  frnall  entertainment.  When  thrown  into  the  water,  it 
will  follow  for  miles  the  track  of  the  boat;  and,  although 
thfiud  back  by  the  oars,  it  never  relinquifhes  its  purpofe. 
Indeed,  it  druggies  fo  hard  to  regain  its  feat,  that  one 
would  imagine  its  fondnefs  for  its  mafler  had  entirely 
overcome  the  natural  predileftion  for  its  native  element. 
Monthly  Mag.  1819. 

Mr.  Laing  (Voyage  to  Spitzbergen,  1815.)  notices  the 
fenfibility  to  mufical  founds  which  thefe  creatures  difeo- 
ver,  and  which  deferves  to  be  quoted,  becaufe  it  corrobo¬ 
rates  the  fufpefted  flatements  of  oilier  writers  :  “  The 
captain’s  fon,  who  was  a  good  performer  on  the  violin, 
never  failed  to  have  a  numerous  auditory,  when  we  were 
4  B  in 
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in  the  Teas  frequented  by  thefe  animals;  and  I  have  feen 
them  follow  the  lliip  for  miles  when  any  perfon  was  play¬ 
ing  on  deck.” 

The  common  feal  is  reprefented  on  the  Plate  at  fig.  a. 
Three  other  varieties  are  noted. 

£?.  Botnica  ;  in  which  the  nofe  is  broader;  the  claws 
longer;  the  colour  more  obfcure. 

y.  Sibirica;  colour  filvery.  It  inhabits  the  lakes  of 
Baikal  and  Oron. 

o.  Cafpica  ;  the  colour  of  this  is  various. 

5.  Phoca  bicolor,  the  pied  feal :  colour  black,  variega- 
gated  with  white;  nofe  elongated,  hind  feet  lunated,  ears 
none.  This  fpecies,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  differs 
from  the  former,  in  having  the  nofe  taper  and  lengthened  ; 
the  fore  feet  furnifhed  with  five  toes  inclofed  in  a  mem¬ 
brane,  but  very  diftinft;  the  claws  long  and  ftraight ; 
the  hind  feet  very  broad  ;  five  diftinfl  toes,  with  the 
claws  juft  extending  to  the  margin  of  the  membrane, 
which  expands  into  the  form  of  a  crefcent.  In  the  firft 
or  folio  edition  of  the  Britifh  Zoology,  it  is  not  confidered 
as  d i f l i n <51  from  the  common  feal,  of  which  it  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  variety;  but  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Hiftory 
of  Quadrupeds  it  is  defcribed  and  figured  under  the  title 
of  the  Pied  Seal.  It  is  alfo  figured  by  the  Count  de 
Buffon  in  his  fixth  fupplemental  volume,  and  is  there 
confidered  as  a  diftinff  fpecies.  Buffon  obferves,  that  it 
frequents  the  coafts  of  the  Adriatic,  growing  to  the 
length  of  feven  feet  and  a  half.  In  colour  it  varies,  like 
the  common  feal ;  Mr.  Pennant’s  fpecinten  being  black, 
with  white  throat  and  neck;  while  that  defcribed  by 
Buffon  was  black,  with  a  white  belly.  It  may  be  tamed 
like  the  common  feal,  and  is  then  of  a  mild  difpofition, 
though  ferocious  w'hen  firft  taken.  Mr.  Pennant’s  figure 
feems  to  differ  confiderably  from  Buffon’s,  which  latter 
has  a  much  thicker  neck,  larger  head,  and  fhorter  fnout 
in  proportion.  This  animal  was  taken  near  the  city  of 
Chefter,  in  May  1766.  On  the  firft  capture  its  fkin  was 
naked,  like  that  of  a  porpoife  ;  and  only  the  head,  and  a 
final!  fpot  beneath  each  leg,  was  hairy.  Before  it  died' 
the  hair  began  to  grow  on  other  parts.  The  length  of 
that  defcribed  by  M.  de  Buffon  was  feven  feet  and  a  half; 
that  taken  at  Chefter  was  very  much  lefs,  and  probably  a 
young  one.  It  was  particularly  fond  of  eels  and  carp, 
with  which  it  ucas  fed  during  the  time  of  its  captivity, 
and  which  were  firft  rolled  in  fait,  in  order  to  render  them 
more  agreeable  to  the  animal. 

6.  Piioca  monachus,  the  hooded  feal:  four  cutting- 
teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  the  fore  feet  undivided,  the  hinder 
pinniform  and  without  claws  ;  ears  none.  This  fpecies 
lias  obtained  the  name  of  hooded,  from  the  loofenefs  or 
width  of  the  fkin  behind  the  neck,  which,  when  the  animal 
k  placed  on  its  back,  folds  like  a  monk’s  cowl.  It  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  growing  to  the  length  of  more 
than  eight  feet.  The  head  is  fmall ;  the  neck  longer  than 
that  of  the  common  feal  ;  the  orifices  of  the  ears  not 
larger  than  a  pea  ;  the  hair  fhort  and  rude  ;  the  colour 
duflcy,  fpotted  with  afn-colour:  the  toes  on  the  fore  feet 
have  nails,  but  the  hind  feet  refemble  fins,  and  have  no 
nails.  This  fpecies  feems  to  have  been  firft  defcribed 
with  accuracy  by  Mr.  Hermann,  in  the  4th  volume  of 
the  Berlin  Tranfaftions. 

7.  Phoca  Groenlandica,  the  harp-feal:  colour  grey, 
with  a  black  dorfal  crefcent,  the  horns  pointing  down¬ 
wards  along  the  fides;  ears  none.  The  harp-feal  is  of  a 
clumfy  and  inelegant  form,  the  head  feeming  to  join  the 
body  without  the  appearance  of  any  neck;  the  fnout  is 
rather  pointed  :  the  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  whitifh 
or  grey,  witha  very  large  and  fomewhat  irregularly-defined 
black  arch  or  crefcent  commencing  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  back,  the  two  bows  or  horns  proceeding  obliquely 
downwards  along  each  fide  towards  the  tail  :  the  head 
alfo  is  black:  it  is  faid,  however,  that  the  black  arch  does 
not  appear  till  the  fifth  year  of  the  animal’s  age  ;  and 
that  the  colour  differs  annually  till  that  period,  during 
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which  time  the  fpecies  is  diftinguifned  by  the  Green¬ 
landers  according  to  the  refpecfive  variation  of  colour. 
There  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a  blackifli  variety.  The  Englifh 
feal-hunters  term  this  fpecies  the  harp-feal,  or  heart-feal ; 
and  the  black  arch  is  called  the  fuddle.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  feas  about  Greenland,  Newfoundland,  Iceland,  the 
White  Sea,  &c.  and,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  paffes 
through  the  Afiatic  Straits,  as  low  as  Kamtfchatka.  It  is 
reckoned  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  feals  ;  the  fkin 
being  the  thickeft  and  the  beft,  and  its  produce  of  oil  the 
greateft.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  nine  feet. 

8.  Phoca  hifpida,  the  rough  feal:  colour  pale-brown; 
with  the  head  fmooth,  and  the  body  covered  with  rifing 
briftly  hair;  ears  fcarcely  vifible.  This  is  of  a  pale 
brown  colour,  with  rough  briftly  hair,  and  is  a  native  of 
the  feas  about  Greenland,  where  the  natives  catch  it  for 
its  fkin,  with  which  they  make  garments  with  the  hairy 
fide  inwards.  It  is  only  about  four  feet  long  ;  but  Mr. 
Pennant  fuppofes  this  to  be  the  fpecies  or  variety 
called  the  Jqnare  phipper  by  the  Newfoundland  feal- 
hunters,  and  which  they  defcribe  by  faying  that  its  coat 
refembles  that  of  a  water-fpaniel,  and  that  the  animal 
fometimes  weighs  five  hundred  pounds. 

9.  Phoca  criftata,  the  crefted  feal:  body  grey,  forehead 
crefted.  This  is  diftinguilhed  by  a  ftrong  folded  fkin  on 
the  forehead,  which  (like  the  monachus)  it  can,  at  plea- 
fure,  fling  over  the  eyes  and  nofe,  to  defend  them  againft 
ftones  and  fand  in  ftormy  weather.  Its  hair  is  white, 
with  a  thick  coat  of  black  woolly  hair  beneath,  which 
makes  the  animal  appear  of  a  fine  grey.  It  inhabits  only 
the  fouth  of  Greenland  and  Newfoundland;  and  in  the 
latter  is  called  the  hooded  feal.  The  hunters  affirm  that 
they  cannot  kill  it  till  they  remove  the  hooded  fkin  or 
covering  of  the  head. 

10.  Phoca  barbata,  the  great  feal :  head  fmooth,  with¬ 
out  ears  ;  nofe  bearded;  body  blackifli.  This  refembles 
very  much  the  common  feal,  but  grows  to  the  length  of 
twelve  feet :  one  defcribed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  was  feven 
feet  and  a  half  long,  yet  fo  young  as  fcarcely  to  have  any 
teeth;  the  common  feal  is  at  full  growth  when  it  has 
attained  the  length  of  fix.  It  inhabits  the  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  fouth  of  Greenland.  The  fkin  is  thick, 
and  is  ufed  by  the  Greenlanders  to  cut  out  thongs  for 
their  feal-fifliery.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fame  with  the  great 
Kamtfchatkan  feal,  called  by  the  Ruffians  lachtach, 
weighing  Soolbs.  whofe  cubs  are  black.  One  of  that  fize 
was  killed  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  annexed 
reprefentation  of  this  fpecies,  at  fig.  3.  is  from  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xii.  p.  383. 

During  Capt.  Rofs’s  voyage  to  the  arftic  regions,  in 
the  year  1818,  “  a  large  feal  was  fhot  from  the  Ifabella, 
(June  10.)  It  weighed  eight  hundred  and  forty-fix 
pounds.  Its  length,  from  the  fnout  to  the  tail,  was 
eight  feet,  and  its  circumference  five  feet  four  inches  and 
a  half.  It  was  one  of  the  fpecies  called  Phoca  barbata. 
On  examining  the  heart,  the  foramen  ovale  was  found  to 
be  entirely  obliterated.  I  have  mentioned  this,  on 
account  of  a  different  opinion  having  been  once  enter¬ 
tained  on  this  fubjedl.  The  feal  in  queftion  had  eight 
rows  of  pellucid  white  whilkers,  whence  it  has  been 
named.  Fore  flippers  eleven  inches  long,  fix  inches  acrofs 
the  metacarpus  ;  five  fingers,  the  fecond  from  the  front  a 
little  longer  than  the  reft,  refembling  the  human  hand, 
except  that  it  had  five  fingers,  inftead  of  four  fingers  and 
a  thumb.  Hind  flippers  fixteen  inches  in  length,  and 
W’hen  fpread,  two  feet  acrofs  at  the  claws;  there  are  five 
fingers,  in  length  feven  inches,  on  thefe  flippers  alfo. 
Claws  ftraight,  brown  colour  beneath,  black  above. 
Upper  lip  rounded,  fleffiy,  thick,  extending  beyond  the 
lower  one,  which  is  thin  and  pointed.  Iris  hazel,  pupil 
elliptic  perpendicular;  tongue  fleffiy,  thick,  flightly  divi¬ 
ded  at  the  tip,  upper  furface  papillous.  Hair  ffiort,  thicx, 
and  coarfe,  darkifh  grey.  It  was  a  male,  and  fo  young 
that  the  teeth  were  fcarcely  developed;  but  the  rudi¬ 
ments 
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merits  of  fix  front  ones,  in  the  upper  jaw,  were  difcernible; 
in  the  lower  there  was  room  for  four  only,  and  they, 
were  not  through  the  gums  :  two  canine  in  each  jaw. 
Upper  jaw,  three  grinders  produced  through  the  gums  ; 
lower  feven.  No  external  ears ;  orifice  two  inches  back 
from  the  eyes.  The  flefh  was  very  black.  The  heart 
was  eaten,  and  found  fweet  as  that  of  a  bullock,  except 
the  fat,  which  was  rancid  as  train-oil.  About  fixteen 
gallons  of  oil  were  extra&ed  from  the  fat  on  it. 

“  On  the  27th,  we  obtained  a  young  one  of  the  fame 
fpecies  alive.  He  manifefted  very  evident  figns  of  faga- 
city,  confidering  his  age.  He  had  been  but  a  few  hours 
on-board,  when  he  found  out  the  only  holes  in  the  flip’s 
bulwark  through  which  he  could  get  overboard.  Thefe 
were  two  fquare  holes,  one  on  each  fide,  cut  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  palling  through  the  end  of  the  trough  by  which 
the  water  that  was  pumped  was  difcharged  into  the  fea. 
After  thefe  holes  had  been  filled  up  with  mats,  he  made 
feveral  attempts  to  open  them  by  means  of  his  fore  flippers. 
He  does  not  take  any  food  unlefs  forced  upon  him. 
Since  he  was  caught,  he  has  been  fed  with  flour  and 
water,  made  into  the  confidence  of  thick  gruel  j  but  this 
appears  to  be  very  inadequate  to  his  fupport,  as  he  pines 
away  daily.  He  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  inofi'enfive 
animals  ever  met  with,  allowing  bimfelf  to  be  handled 
like  the  tamed  dog.  Occafionally,  when  diflurbed,  he 
makes  a  mournful  noife,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
crying  of  a  young  child.  From  having  been  fo  long  in 
confinement,  it  being  nearly  three  weeks  fince  he  w'as 
caught,  he  appears  to  have  become  quite  helplefs,  even 
in  his  own  watery  element ;  for,  on  being  let  overboard 
yederday,  without  having  a  line  fadened  to  him,  he 
merely  Iwam  and  dived  for  a  fhort  time,  and  then  came 
along-fide  the  boat  that  followed  him,  with  a  view',  as  was 
fuppofed,  of  being  taken  on-board.  In  diving,  he  appears 
to  make  little  if  any  ufe  of  his  fore  flippers ;  and,  when 
rifing  in  the  water,  the  hind  ones  feem  to  be  equally  inac¬ 
tive  ;  but  in  fwimming  both  are  ufed.  In  moving  about 
on  deck,  he  does  not  make  any  ufe  of  his  hind  flippers, 
his  motion  being  a  kind  of  hop  or  bounce,  fince,  by 
bending  his  back,  he  drags  up  the  hinder  part  of  the 
bod}',  and  then  throws  himfelf  forward  by  the  means  of 
his  fore  flippers.  In  this  manner  he  contrives  to  move 
along  for  a  fhort  fpace  with  about  the  fame  fpeed  as  that 
of  a  perfon  who  walks  at  an  ordinary  pace.  I  fufpebl 
that  his  food,  before  he  was  caught,  mud  have  been 
chiefly  the  milk  of  his  dam;  for,  whenever  any  one  of  the 
feamen  approaches  him,  he  begins  to  fuck  his  trovvfers. 
He  pa  lies  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  a  date  of  fomno- 
lency,  fometitnes  lying  on  his  back,  but  generally  on  his 
fide.  His  extreme  length,  from  the  fnout  to  the  tip  of 
the  hind  flippers,  three  feet  two  inches,  fpread  of  the  hind 
flippers  ten  inches,  and  of  the-  fore  flippers  five  inches. 
The  ears,  or  rather  the  foramina  which  lead  to  the  organ 
of  hearing,  for  he  had  not  any  external  ears,  were  fituated 
about  an  inch  behind  the  eyes,  and  of  a  fize  capable  of 
admitting  a  large  goofe-quill.  Nodrils  fituated  like  thole 
of  a  dog.  Strong  bridles  on  the  upper  lip.  When  lying 
dill,  his  heart  pulfated  at  the  rate  of  ninety  drokes  per 
minute.  He  weighed  only  thirty  pounds.  Fie  had  6  cut¬ 
ting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  4  in  the  lower  ;  a  canine 
teeth,  and  10  grinders  in  each  jaw. 

“  Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  feals,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that,  within  thefe  few  days  pad, 
feveral  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  at  thofe  which 
have  been  feen  now'  and  then  balking  on  the  ice.  From 
their  having  been  obferved  at  a  great  didance  from  the 
water,  and  having  been  frequently  feen  on  the  middle  of 
floes  feven  miles  in  circumference,  we  at  firfl  made  our- 
felves  certain  of  killing  them  before  they  could  reach  the 
edge  of  the  ice.  We  foon  learned,  however,  from  expe¬ 
rience,  that  their  place  of  retreat  was  nearer  to  them  than 
we  were  led  to  fuppofe  ;  for  we  invariably  found  that  they 
lay  on  the  edge  of  a  circular  hole  which  went  through 
the  ice,  fo  that,  when  we  fucceeded  in  getting  within 
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rnufket  (hot  of  them,  they  made  but  one  hop  or  bounce, 
and  difappeared.”  Journal  of  (Capt.  Rofs’s)  Voyage  to 
the  Arctic  Regions,  1818.  Suppofed  to  be  by  Mr.  Fiflter, 
furgeon  of  Lieut,  (now  Capt.)  Parry’s  fltip. 

n.  Phoca  pufilla,  the  little  feal  :  body  brown  ;  head 
fmooth,  with  the  rudiments  of  ears.  In  this  fpecies  the 
hair  is  faid  to  be  foft,  fmooth,  and  longer  than  in  the 
common  feal  :  the  colour  on  the  head  and  back  dulky : 
beneath  brownilh:  the  length  two  feet  four  inches:  the 
four  middle  cutting-teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  bifurcated  : 
the  two  middle  of  the  lower ,  flightly  trifurcated:  the 
the  ears  very  fmall :  the  webs  of  the  feet  extend  very  far 
beyond  the  toes  and  nails.  This  animal  is  figured  in 
Buffon’s  Natural  Hiftory,  and  the  fpecimen  is  faid  to 
have  been  brought  from  India;  but  Mr.  Pennant  ima¬ 
gines  this  to  be  an  erroneous  idea,  arifing  from  fome  mif- 
information,  fince,  from  the  authority  of  Dampier,  as  well 
as  of  modern  voyagers  to  the  Ealt  Indies,  it  (hould  feem 
that  no  feals  are  obferved  in  that  ocean. 

n.  Phoca  Chilenfis,  the  porcine  feal  :  fnout  hog- like, 
feet  five-toed;  ears.  In  its  general  form  this  fpecies  re- 
fembles  the  uriine  feal;  but  the  nofe  is  longer,  and  formed 
like  that  of  a  hog;  the  ears  alfo  are  larger;  and  it  has 
five  diftindt  toes  covered  with  a  common  membrane.  It 
inhabits  the  coaft  of  Chili;  but  is  a  rare  fpecies. 

13.  Phoca  flavefcens,  the  yellow  or  eared  feal:  body 
yellowifli ;  ears  pointed.  The  eared  feal  appears  to  be  a 
rare  fpecies,  and  is  fmaller  than  mod:  of  the  genus,  not 
much  exceeding  the  length  of  two  feet  from  the  nofe  to 
the  tail ;  and  from  the  fame  place  to  the  extremity  of  the 
hind  feet,  about  two  feet  and  a  half.  Its  colour  is  an 
uniform  pale  yellow,  or  deep  cream-colour,  without  any 
variegation.  The  head  is  rather  fmall,  and  the  nofe  fome¬ 
what  pointed:  the  ears  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  are 
very  narrow  and  pointed  ;  and  are  fomewhat  leaf-fhaped  : 
the  whifkers  long  and  whitifh  :  the  teeth  are  rather  blunt 
than  fltarp,  and  the  two  middle  incifores  or  front  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  flightly  emarginated.  The  fore  feet  are 
pinniform,  and  without  any  appearance  of  toes  or  claws, 
and  in  fhape  fomewhat  refemble  the  fore  fins  of  a  turtle: 
the  hind  feet  are  ftrongly  webbed,  and  have  long  and 
very  diftindt  claws,  of  which  the  three  intermediate  are 
much  larger  than  the  exterior  ones :  the  tail  is  about  an 
inch  in  length.  This  feal  is  a  native  of  the  Magellanic 
Straits.  It  has  been  figuredin  the  plate  of  the  Magel¬ 
lanic  vulture,  in  the  firfl:  number  of  the  Mufeum  Leve- 
rianum  ;  but  the  figure  there  reprefented,  being  merely  in¬ 
tended  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  fcenery  of  the  plate, 
is,  of  courfe,  only  calculated  to  convey  a  general  refem- 
blance  of  the  animal. 

14.  Phoca  mutica,  the  long-necked  feal :  no  claws  on 
the  fore  feet.  This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  with  a  fender  body 
Angularly  proportioned;  for  the  length  from  the  nofe  to 
the  fore  legs  is  as  great  as  from  the  legs  to  the  tail ;  there 
are  no  claws  on  the  fore  feet,  which  refemble  fins.  A 
good  fpecimen  of  this  was  preferved  in  the  Mufeum  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  Parlous  has  given  a-figure  of  it 
in  the  47th  vol.  of  Phil.  Tranf.  tab.  iii.  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Angular  conformation,  we  have  copied  at  fig. 
4.  but  we  are  left  uninformed  as  to  the  country  it  inha¬ 
bits. 

15.  Phoca  Auftralis,  the  Falkland-ifland  feal:  ears 
fhort,  pointed  ;  no  claws  to  the  fore  feet.  This  fpecies 
is  in  length  about  four  feet.  Hair  fhort,  cinereous  tipped 
with  dirty  white;  nofe  fhort,  befet  with  ftrong  black  brif- 
tles.  The  upper  cutting  teeth  fulcated  tranfverfely  ;  the 
lower  in  an  oppofite  direction  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  canine 
teeth,  a  fmaller  or  fecondary  one  ;  the  grinders  are  conoid, 
with  a  fmall  procefs  on  one  fide  near  the  bafe.  It  has  no 
claws  on  the  fore  feet,  but  beneath  the  flcin  are  evident 
marks  of  the  bones  of  five  toes;  the  fkin  extends  far  be¬ 
yond  their  ends.  On  the  toes  of  the  hind  legs  are  four 
long  and  ftraight  claws ;  but  the  fkin  ftretches  far  be¬ 
yond,  which  gives  them  a  very  pinniform  look.  This 
fpecies  probably  inhabits  the  feas  about  Juan  Fernandez, 
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for  Don  Ulloa  informs  us  of  onekind  which  is  not  above 
a  yard  long.  The  fmall  feals  alfo  inhabit  from  the  Falk¬ 
land  Inlands,  round  Cape  Horn,  even  as  far  as  New  Zea¬ 
land;  and  are  feen  farther  from  Ihore  than  any  other 
kind.  They  are  very  fportive,  dipping  up  and  down 
like  porpoiles,  and  go  on  in  a  progreffive  courfe  like  thofe 
fifh.  When  they  deep,  one  fin  generally  appears  above 
the  water.  They  perhaps  extend  as  far  as  the  Society 
Ifiands  ;  at  lealt  the  natives  have  a  name  for  the  feal,  which 
they  call  humi. 

16.  Phoca  lupina,  the  urigne  feal,  or  fea-wolf:  ears 
none;  no  claws  on  the  fore  feet.  In  this  fpecies  the  body 
is  very  thick  at  the  fhoulders,  gradually  lefl'ening  to  the 
hind  legs.  Head  like  a  dog  with  the  ears  clofe  cut ;  nofe 
lhort  and  blunt;  fix  cutting  teeth  above,  four  below. 
The  fore  foot  has  four  toes  inclofed  in  a  membranous 
fheath,  fo  as  to  referable  fins;  the  hind  feet  are  hid  in 
a  continuation  of  the  fkin  of  the  back,  and  have  five  toes 
of  unequal  length,  like  thofe  of  the  human  hand  ;  tail 
three  inches  long.  The  fkin  is  covered  with  two  forts  of 
hairs,  one  like  that  of  an  ox,  the  other  more  hard  ;  the 
colours  various  ;  length  from  three  to  eight  feet.  Thefe 
are  the  fea-wolves  which  navigators  fpeak  of  off  the  ifland 
of  Lobos,  near  the  river  Plata  :  they  appear  in  vaft  mul¬ 
titudes,  meet  the  fliips,  and  will  even  hang  by  their  fides 
with  their  paws,  and  feem  to  ftare  at  and  admire  the  crew, 
then  drop  off  and  return  to  their  haunts  :  they  fwim  with 
incredible  fwiftnefs.  The  natives  of  Chili  kill  them  for 
the  fkins,  and  for  the  oil. 

17.  Phoca  carbuta,  the  fea-tyger:  head  round,  whis¬ 
kered  ;  clawson  the  fore  feet,  the  hind  ones  like  the  tail 
of  a  fifii.  The  eyes  are  large;  the  teeth  very  ftrong. 
Skin  briffly  and  black,  with  white  fpots  ;  a  well-lhaped 
neck;  a  .voice  like  that  of  a  dog.  This  animal,  which 
■was  nearly  nine  feet  in  length,  w'as  caught  in  the  year 
1810  in  a  cave  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  died  at  Turin 
about  fix  months  after.  The  reflor  of  the  academy  pur- 
chafed  it  to  enrich  the  collection  in  theMufeum  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Hiftory. 

18.  Phoca  teftudo,  the  tortoife- headed  feal:  head  like 
that  of  a  tortoife;  neck  flenderer  than  the  head  or  body  : 
feet  like  thofe  of  the  common  leak  We  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Parfons  for  the  account  of  this  fpecies,  who  fays  it 
is  found  on  the  fliores  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xlvii. 

19.  Phoca  falciala,  the  ribbcn-feal :  body  blackiffi,  with 
yellow  ltripes.  This  has  very  fhort  fine  gloffy  briftly  hair, 
of  an  uniform  colour,  almolt  black;  marked  along  the 
tides,  and  towards  the  head  and  tail,  with  a  ftripe  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  e3fa<ffly  refembling  a  ribbon  laid  on 
it  by  art  ;  words  cannot  fufficiently  convey  the  idea:  it 
was  communicated  by  Dr.  Pallas,  who  received  it  from 
one  of  the  remotelt  Kurile  ifiands.  Its  fize  is  unknown  ; 
for  Dr.  Pallas  received  only  the  middle  part,  which  had 
been  cut  out  of  a  very  large  fkin;  fo  that  no  particular  de- 
fcription  can  be  given  of  it. 

20.  Phoca  laniger,  the  leporine  feal :  fur  as  foft  as  that 
of  a  hare;  fore  teeth  in  each  jaw  four.  This  fpecies  is  of 
a  dirty-white  colour ;  whifkers  long  and  thick,  io  that  the 
animal  appears  bearded.  The  head  is  long;  the  upper 
lip  thick.  Nails  on  the  fore  and  hind  feet.  Its  ufual 
length  is  fix  feet  and  a  half;  its  greateft  circumference 
five  feet  two.  It  inhabits  the  Wiiite  Sea  during  fummer  ; 
afcends  and  defcends  the  rivers  in  quell  of  prey  ;  is  found 
alfo  off  Iceland,  and  from  Spitzbergen  to  the  Tchut- 
kinofs. 

21.  Phoca  punftata,  the  fpeckled  feal :  body,  head,  and 
limbs,  fpeckled.  It  inhabits  the  feas  of  Kamtfchatka,  and 
the  Kurile  ifiands. 

22.  Phoca  maculata,  the  fpotted  feal:  body  fpotted  with 
brown.  It  inhabits  the  Kurile  feas,  and  is  very  lcarce. 
It  is  reprefented  on  the  Plate  at  fig.  5, 

23.  Phoca  nigra,  the  black  feal:  hind  legs  peculiarly 
formed.  It  is  found  on  the  coalls  of  the  Kurile  feas; 
but  the  ftrufture  of  the  legs  has  not  been  accurately  af- 
certained. 


PHOCdE'A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  maritime  town  of 
Ionia,  in  Ana  Minor,  with  two  harbours,  between  Cuuus 
and  Smyrna,  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony.  It  received 
its  name  from  Phocus,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  or  from 
(phuvtx)  fea-calves,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  were  expert- 
mariners,  and  founded  many  cities  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  They  left  Ionia,  when  Cyrus  attempted  to  re¬ 
duce  them  under  his  power,  and  they  came  after  many 
adventures  into  Gaul,  where  they  founded  Majjilia,  now 
called  Marseilles.  Hence  the  town  of  Marfeilles  is 
often  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  of  Phocaica,  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  called  Phocceenfes.  Phocsea  was  declared  inde¬ 
pendent  by  Pompey ;  and  under  the  firft  emperors  of 
Rome  it  became  one  of  the  mod  flourifhing  cities  of  Afia 
Minor. 

PHOCA'IS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  territory  of  Afia, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus,  on  the  coaft  of  Mity- 
lene,  according  to  Thucydides. 

PHOCA'RIA,  an  ifland  of  the  Aigean  Sea,  upon  the 
coaft  of  Attica.  Pliny. 

PHOCAR'IUM  IN'SULA,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Arabia.  Strabo. 

PHO'CAS,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft.  See  the  article 
Rome. 

PHOCE'AS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  territory  of  Leontium.  Thucydides. 

PHOCEN'SES,  a  people  of  Greece,  between  AStolia  and 
the  iflhmus  of  Corinth. — A  people  of  PhoCcea  ;  and  alfo 
of  Italy,  in  ptruria. 

PHOCILI'DES.  See  Phocylides. 

PHO'CION,  an  Athenian  commander,  one  of  the  mod 
virtuous  characters  of  antiquity,  was  of  an  humble  des¬ 
cent,  but  received  a  liberal  education,  and  imbibed  under 
Plato  and  other  philofophers  thofe  elevated  principles  of 
conduit  which  governed  his  whole  life.  As  he  wiflied  to 
ferve  his  country  equally  in  the  council  and  the  field,  he 
cultivated  the  talents  adapted  to  both.  He  was  natu¬ 
rally  of  an  extremely  grave  and  fed  ate  difpoiition,  and  had 
a  feverity  of  afpeCt  that  at  the  firft  view  was  forbidding, 
yet  there  exifted  not  a  man  of  more  humanity  and  kind- 
nef’s  of  heart.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  concife  and 
weighty  kind,  and  he  ftudied  nothing  fo  much  as  plain- 
nefs  and  brevity.  Pie  had  alfo  the  Spartan  turn  to  apoph¬ 
thegm  and  keennefs  of  repartee;  and,  as  his  views  were 
totally  difinterefted,  he  never  failed  in  the  public  affem- 
blies  to  fpeak  his  mind,  however  contrary  to  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  people.  This  unqualified  cenfure  and  oppo- 
fition  caufed  Demofthenes  once  to  fay  to  him,  “The  Athe¬ 
nians  will  certainly,  fome  time  or  other,  in  a  mad  fit,  put 
thee  to  death  ;”  (which  really  came  to  pafs.)  “  And  thee, 
Demofthenes,  (he  replied,)  in  a  lober  fit.”  His  acknow¬ 
ledged  probity,  however,  caufed  the  people  to  bear  from 
him  what  they  would  have  borne  from  no  one  elfe;  and  he 
was  defied  to  the  poll  of  genera!  forty-five  times  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  folicitation  on  his  part,  and  commonly  in 
his  abfence. 

The  pure  patriotifm  and  integrity  of  Phocion  were 
founded  on  their  only  folid  balls,  contentment  with  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Amidii  the  high-eft  honours,  his  mode  of  living  was 
as  fimpleand  frugal  as  that  of  any  common  citizen.  He 
poffeffed  a  little  farm  ;  and  was  r.ot  afhamed  to  draw  wa¬ 
ter  and  perform  other  domeftic  offices  with  his  own  hand. 
Antipater  was  accullomed  to  fay,  that  he  had  two  friends 
in  Athens,  Phocion  and  Demades,  of  whom,  the  firft  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  to  receive  any  thing,  and  the  fe- 
cond  he  could  never  fatisfy.  (See  Demades,  vol.  v.) 

The  public  aCtions  and  exploits  of  Phocion  are  related 
under  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  fee  particularly  p. 
924,  931,  949.  After  the  Athenians  had  put  him  and  his 
friends  to  death,  (feep.  951  of  the  fame  article,)  the  po¬ 
pular  indignation  even  denied  his  body  a  funeral  in  his 
own  country,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  flave  and  burnt  in 
the  territories  of  Megara.  A  Megarian  matron  with  her 
maid  attended  on  the  obfequies,  and,  raifing  an  humble 
monument  on  the  fpot,  collected  his  allies,  and  depofited 
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them  under  her  own  hearth,  thus  addreffing  her  penates  : 
“To  you,  ye  gods,  guardians  of  this  place,  I  commit  the 
Remains  of  this  good  man  ;  proteft  them  till  they  (hall  one 
day  bereftored  to  the  fepulchreof  his  anceftors,  when  the 
Athenians  (hall  have  recovered  their  fenfes.”  This  event 
afterwards  took  place;  and  his  countrymen,  repenting 
the  wrong  they  had  done  him,  brought  home  his  allies  at 
the  public  expenfe,  eretted  a  brafs  ftatue  to  his  memory, 
and  punilhed  with  death  his  accufers.  Such,  B.  C.  318, 
was  the  unmerited  end  of  Phocion  the  Good,  a  title  which 
perhaps  no  man  in  public  or  in  private  life  ever  better  de¬ 
served.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  Socrates  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  ftatefman  and  a  warrior ;  not  lefs  a  philosopher 
than  that  fage,  in  circumftances  which  render  the  part  of 
a  philofopher  much  more  difficult  to  be  maintained.  His 
jiatriotiSm  might  have  Shown  with  more  brilliancy  had  he 
lived  at  a  time  when  his  country  was  capable  of  afting  a 
higher  and  more  independent  part:  his  virtue  and  difin- 
tereftednefs  could  never  have  been  more  confpicuous. 
Gen.  Biog. 

PHO'CIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  of  Greece, 
contained  between  Bceotia  to  the  eaft,  and  Locris  to  the 
weft  ;  extending  once  from  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  on  the 
South  to  the  Sea  of  Eubcea  on  the  north,  and,  according  to 
Dionyfius,  as  far  as  Thermopylae ;  but  reduced  afterwards 
to  narrower  bounds.  Phocenfes,  the  people;  Phocicns, 
the  epithet;  Bellinn  Pliocicum,  the  Sacred  war  which  the 
Thebans  and  Philip  of  Macedon  carried  on  againft  them 
for  plundering  the  temple  of  Delphi  ;  and  by  which  the 
Phocians  were  entirely  ruined,  while  Philip  paved  the  way 
to  the  Sovereignty  of  all  Greece.  See  t hat  article,  vol. 
viii.  p.  921-928. 

The  greateft  length  of  Phocis  was  from  north  to  South, 
that  is,  from  38°  45'  to  390  20',  or  about  35  miles;  but 
very  narrow  from  eaft  to  weft,  not  extending  to  30  miles, 
that  is,  from  230  io'  to  230  40'  at  the  wideft,  but  about  23 
miles  towards  the  Corinthian  Bay,  and  much  narrower 
ftill  towards  the  north.  This  country  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Phocus  the  Son  of 
Ornytion,  a  native  of  Corinth;  but,  having  been  Soon  af¬ 
ter  invaded  by  the  Eginetae,  under  the  conduct  of  ano¬ 
ther  Phocus,  who  was  the  Son  of  Eacus  king  of  Enopia, 
the  memory  of  the  firft  infenfibly  gave  way  to  that  of  the 
Second. 

In  Phocis  there  were  many  celebrated  mountains,  Such 
as  Cythasrcn,  Helicon,  and  Parnaflus.  Thelaft  two  we 
have  already  noticed  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  Cy- 
thaeron  was  confecrated  to  the  Mufes  as  well  as  the  other 
two,  and  was  consequently  much  celebrated  by  the  poets. 
Both  it  and  Helicon  contend  with  mount  Parnaflus  for 
height  and  magnitude.  There  were  no  remarkable  ri¬ 
vers  in  Phocis,  except  Cephifus,  which  runs  from  the  foot 
of  Parnaflus  northward,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Pindus, 
which  was  near  the  boundary  of  that  kingdom.  It  had 
Several  very  confiderable  cities ;  Such  as  Cyrra,  Crifla,  and 
Antecyra,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  on  the  fea- 
C03fts ;  and  Pythia,  Delphi.  Daulis,  Elatia,  Ergofthenia, 
and  Baulia,  which  were  inland  towns.  Elatia  was  the 
largeft  and  richeft  after  Delphi. 

PHO'CLIS,  a  town  of  Arachofia,  between  Axola  and 
Aricara.  Ptolemy ;  -  ' 

PHO'CRA,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  extended  from  the 
lefler  Atlas  to  the  promontory  Byfadium. 

PHOCUS'SA,  or  Phacussa,  an  ifland  of  the  Aigean 
Sea,  and  one  of  the  Sporades,  according  to  Pliny  and 
Steph.  Byz. 

PHOCYL'IDES,  a  Greek  poet  and  philofopher,  born 
at  Miletus,  flourished  about  B.  C.  540,  and  was  in  high 
efteem  for  the  purity  of  his  ftyle  and  of  his  Sentiments. 
But  the  Greek  verfes  extant  at  this  day  under  the  name  of 
Phocylides  are  falfely  attributed  to  this  writer,  being  ma¬ 
nifestly  of  a  later  age,  probably  that  of  Adrian  or  Trajan, 
and  apparently  by  a  Christian,  Since  they  contain  Some  of 
the  forged  Sibylline  verfes.  They  have  been  Several  times 
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printed,  Separately,  or  with  others  of  the  minor  Greek 
poets.  The  beft  edition  is  that  of  J.A.  Schier,  at  Leipftc, 
in  8vo. 1751. 

PHCE'BE,  [the  Moon,  Sifter  of  Phoebus,  the  Sun.]  A 
female  Christian  name.  See  Diana. 

PHCEBE'UM,  a  place  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Laconia, 
in  the  environs  of  Sparta.  Livy, 

PHCE'BI  PROMONTO'RIUM, a  promontoryof  Africa, 
in  the  Iberian  Sea,  between  Jagath  and  Alyba-Colauna. 
Ptolemy, 

PHCE'BIA,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnefus, 
which,  according  to  Paufanias,  belonged  to  the  Sicyo- 
nians. 

PHCE'BUS,  one  of  the  names  given  by  ancient  mytho- 
logifts  to  the  Sun,  Sol,  or  Apollo.  See  Apollo. 

PHQB'MIUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Africa, 
in  the  eaftern  part  of  Mauritania  Csefarienfis. 

PHCENI'CA,  a  town  of  Afia,  at  Some  distance  north- 
north-weft  from  Tigranocerta,  South  of  the  lake  Thof- 
pitis;  and  befieged  and  taken  by  Sapor  king  of  Perfia,  as 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  reports. 

PHG2NI'CA,  or  Phceni'ce,  a  town  of  Epirus,  iir  Cha- 
onia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Livy,  and  Polybius. 

PHCENI'CE,  or  Phceni'cia,  a  country  of  Afia,  com¬ 
monly  named  by  the  Jews  Canaan,  though  lome  part  of 
it,  at  leaft,  was  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Syro-Phce- 
nice.  The  name  of  Phcenice  was  Sometimes  extended  to 
all  the  maritime  countries  of  Syria  and  Judaea;  and  Ca¬ 
naan  to  the  Philistines,  and  even  to  the  Amalekites.  On 
the  contrary,  thefe  two  names,  and  the- reft,  were  moft 
generally  Swallowed  up  by  thofe  of  Palestine  and  Syria; 
or  rather  Phcenice,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  were  promiicu- 
oufly  ufed  for  each  other,  and  particularly  the  two  for¬ 
mer.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  Says,  that  Phenice  and  Pales¬ 
tine  are  the  fame.  Syria,  in  its  largeft  extent,  Sometimes 
comprehended  Phcenice  and  Ccelefyria.  The  fadt  is,  that 
the  whole  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  Libanus 
to  Rhincorura,  or  to  Mount  Cafius,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Egypt,  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  this  1  alt 
country,  was  inhabited  by  people  of  different  origin  ;  viz. 
the  Canaanites,  afterwards  called  Phoenicians,  delcended 
from  Canaan;  and  the  Philiftines,  Sprung  from  Mizraim. 
Thefe  people  loft  part  of  their  poSTeifions  by  the  conqueft 
of  Jofhua,  who  put  the  Israelites  in  pofleffion  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  this  coaft,  from  Jamnia  to  Mount  Carmel. 
But,  when  the  Israelites  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Salmanafar,  721  yeafs  B.  C.  the  portion  of  the  country 
which  they  had  occupied  returned  to  its  firlt  malters,  who 
reunited  it  to  their  ancient  dominion.  From  this  time 
the  Phoenicians  and  Philiftines  were  So  united,  that  they 
were  confidered  as  the  Same  people,  and  the  whole  coaft 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Phoenicia.  Strabo  (1.  xvi  ) 
makes  Phoenicia  to  commence,  towards  the  north,  at  the 
town  of  Orthofia  to  the  South-weft  of  Aradus  ;  but  Pto¬ 
lemy  extends  it  a  little  farther  to  the  north,  and  removes 
it  to  the  river  Eleutherus,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  north- 
eaft  of  Aradus,  and  at  a  Small  diftance  from  it.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  coaft  of  Phoenicia  was  bounded  to  the 
eaft  by  the  mountains  of  Libanus,  which  are  covered  with 
Snow  during  the  whole  winter;  and  this  Snow  has  Such  a 
refrigerating  efteft  on  the  air,  that  the  country  towards 
the  north  is  cold  ;  but  to  the  north  and  South  of  thefe 
mountains,  the  air  is  very  temperate. 

The  proper  Phoenice,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the 
ancient  geographers,  lay  between  the  34th  and  36th  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude :  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  north 
and  the  eaft,  by  Judea  on  the  South,  and  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  on  the  weft.  Ptolemy,  as  we  have  already  Said, 
reckons  the  river  Eleutherus  the  boundary  of  Phcenice 
to  the  north  ;  but  Pliny,  Mela,  and  Stephanus,  place  it  in 
the  ifland  of  Aradus,  lying  north  of  that  river.  On  the 
coaft  of  Phcenice,  and  South  of  the  river  Eleutherus,  flood 
the  following  towns  :  Simyra,  Orthofia, Tripolis,  Botrys, 
Byblus,  Palasbyblus,  Beritus,  Sidon,  Sarepta,  Tyrus,  Pa- 
laetyrus.  Sidon  may  be  properly  called  the  metropolis  of 
4  C  Phcenice. 
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Phcenice.  For  an  account  of  the  principal  towns  of  Phoe- 
nice,  fee  their  refpeitive  names.  In  the  midland  Phce¬ 
nice,  Ptolemy  reckons  the  following  towns;  viz.  Area, 
Palsebyblus,  Gabala,  and  Caefarea  Panise.  This  province 
was  confiderably  extended  in  the  times  of  Chriftianity  ; 
when,  being  confidered  as  a  province  of  Syria,  it  included 
not  only  Damafcus,  but  Palmyra  alfo. 

The  foil  of  this  country  is  good,  and  produces  many 
articles  both  of  food  and  clothing;  the  air  is  falubrious, 
and  the  climate  agreeable.  The  fea  on  this  coaft  for¬ 
merly  produced  a  quantity  of  fuch  fifh  as  yielded  great 
profit  to  Tyre  in  particular;  fuch  was  the  Murex,  with 
which  was  dyed  the  choiceft  purple  ;  and  on  the  fhore  was 
a  fand  with  which  the  firft  and  beft  glafs  was  made,  as  a 
ftaple  manufacture  of  this  country.  Although  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  long  defolate,  it  exhibits  fome  remains  of  its 
ancient fplendour,  more  efpecially  at  Tyre,Sidon,  Byblos, 
Sec.  which  fee  refpeftively. 

The  Phoenicians  were,  without  doubt,  defeendants  of  the 
Canaanites  ;  though,  in  procefs  of  time,  their  blood  was 
intermixed  with  that  of  foreigners,  from  the  natural 
courfe  of  their  commerce  with  other  countries.  Many 
ftrange  families  muft  have  fettled  among  them,  who  Could 
confequently  have  no  claim  to  this  remote  origin,  how 
much  l'oever  they  have  been  called  Phoenicians,  and  rec¬ 
koned  of  the  fame  defeent  with  the  ancient  proprietors. 
Bochart  indeed  infinuates  (Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  cap.  34.)  that 
the  Canaanites  wereafhamed  of  their  name,  on  account  of 
the  malediction  denounced  on  their  progenitor,  and  that 
they  were  terrified  by  the  wars,  which  had  been  with 
equal  vigour  and  fuccefs  waged  againft  them  by  the 
Ilraelites,  becaufe  they  were  Canaanites  ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  the  one  and  the  danger  of 
the  other,  they  abjured  their  old  name,  and  changed  it  for 
Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Syro-Phcenicians,  and  Aflyrians. 
Heidegger  alfo  conjectures,  that  they  were  afhamed  of 
their  anceftor  Canaan.  As  to  the  etymology  of  their 
name,  learned  writers  have  fuggefted  a  variety  of  conjec¬ 
tures.  The  mythological  hiftorians  have  traced  it  to  a 
pretended  Phcenix,  fon  of  Agenor,  or  to  a  Phcenix,  faid 
to  be  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Libya.  Others  have  derived 
it  from  <pom§,  or  the  palm-tree,  with  which  Phcenice  is 
faid  to  have  abounded.  The  learned  Bochart  feems  to 
have  approached  nearer  to  truth  in  his  conjecture.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  thefe  people  had,  in  ancient  times,  been 
called,  the  Children  of  Anak,  or  Beni-Anak:  the  beth 
being  foftened,  Beni-Anak  was  changed  into  Plienah,  in 
the  plural  Phenakim,  from  which  the  Greeks  formed  Phce- 
nices.  We  learn  from  Scripture,  that  the  (pies  fent  by 
Mofes  found  in  Hebron  and  its  environs  a  people  called 
Anakim  or  Enakim  ;  and  that  thefe  Canaanites  were  dif- 
tinguiflied  for  their  ftature  and  ftrength  :  of  courfe,  the 
other  Canaanites  who  claimed  the  honour  of  defeent  from 
them  were  alfo  denominated  Anakims.  M.  l’Abbe  Mig- 
not,  in  his  elaborate  difeuflion  of  this  fubjeCt,  (Mem. 
Acad.  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  xxxiv.  &c.)  thinks  that  it  is 
not  neceflary  to  recur  to  the  word,  “Beni;”  becaufe  the 
Egyptians  always  prefix  the  article  phe  to  words,  fo  that, 
inltead  of  Enakim,  they  would  read  Penahimor  P/iotiacim  ; 
and  the  Greeks,  becoming  acquainted  in  their  firft  mari¬ 
time  expeditions  on  the  coaft  of  the  country  with  this 
word,  formed  from  it  and  the  Latins  Phcenices. 

It  has  been  prefumed  by  this  ingenious  writer,  who  has 
taken  great  pains  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Phoenicians, 
that  a  new'  colony  of  Canaanites  arrived  in  this  country, 
which  drove  the  ancient  inhabitants  towards  the  north; 
and  in  proof  of  this  opinion  he  refers  to  Gen.  xii.  and 
xiii.  Thefe  new  Canaanites  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  the 
Orientals  whom  authors  have  diftinguifhed  by  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  “  Egyptian  Shepherds,”  and  who,  after  having 
been  driven  from  the  country  which  they  had  once  pof- 
fefied,  returned  again  to  Paleftine.  Accordingly  he  iup- 
pofes  thefe  “  Shepherds,”  of  whom  we  final  1  have  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  in  another  article,  were  the  progenitors  of 
the  Phoenicians.  The  kings  of  the  Thebaid,  and  other 


princes  of  Egypt,  formed  a  league  againft  them,  and  car» 
ried  on  a  war,  which  was  long  and  cruel;  till  at  laft  the 
king  Mufphar  Muthofis  obliged  them  to  withdraw  into  a 
canton  which  contained  10,000  arourm,  or  Egyptian  acres. 
The  Shepherds  fortified  this  place,  and  encompafled  it 
with  walls,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  poffelfions.  Thum- 
mofis,  or  Thetmofis,  at  the  head  of  480,000  men,  befieged 
this  place;  but,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  he  treated  with  the 
befieged,  and  granted  them  permiflion  to  retire,  with  their 
whole  property,  to  any  place  they  might  choofe,  without 
being  purfued  or  difquieted  in  their  march.  The  Shep¬ 
herds  accordingly  quitted  Egypt,  and,  purfuing  their 
route  through  the  defert,  arrived  in  Syria,  and  fettled  in 
the  country  which  was  afterwards  called  Judea.  This 
departure  of  the  Shepherds  from  Egypt  is  faid  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  arrival  of  Jofeph  in  that  country  ; 
i.  e.  in  the  year  1728  B.  C.  This  fragment  of  ancient 
hiftory  throws  great  light,  according  to  the  abbe  Mignot, 
on  the  Egyptian  allegories.  The  fynchronifm  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Egypt  with  the  reign  of  Menes, 
leads  us  to  imagine,  that  the  whole  fable  of  the  war  of 
Typhon  againft  Ofiris  is  an  allegory,  under  which  is  veiled 
the  hiftory  of  the  war  of  the  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites, 
againft  the  Egyptians.  Typhon  was  the  brother  of  Ofi¬ 
ris;  and  he  correfponds  to  the  Canaanites,  who  were  de¬ 
fended  from  Canaan,  the  brother  of  Mizraim,  and  who 
might  be  called  the  brethren  of  the  Egyptians,  according 
to  eaftern  ufage ;  but,  although  brethren,  they  were  not 
born  in  Egypt,  which  the  fable  fufficiently  indicates,  by 
the  different  colour  which  it  gives  to  Typhon,  who  was 
red.  The  Egyptians,  compared  with  the  Canaanites,  were 
almoft  black.  According  to  the  fable,  the  war  between 
Typhon  and  Ofiris  was  long,  and  terminated  by  the  re¬ 
treat  of  Typhon  from  Egypt,  thus  charafterifing  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Shepherds.  Typhon  retired  to  Abaris, 
which  was  called  the  City  of  Typhon  :  but  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  it  and  abandon  the  whole  country;  and,  as  he 
never  returned,  he  is  thought  to  have  been  drowned  in 
the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the  Sirbonite  lake  :  but  his 
death  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  allegorical;  for,  accordingto 
Plutarch,  (De  If.  and  Ofir.)  he  had  two  fons,  Judaeus  and 
Jeralymus ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  entered  into 
Syria,  and  fettled  in  the  country  of  Canaan,  fince  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Jews,  and  in  which  was  the  city  of  Jerufalem. 
According  to  the  abbe  Mignot,  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Salatis,  the  firft  Shepherd  king,  may  be  fixed 
to  the  year  2078  B.  C.  and  their  departure  to  the  year 
1793  before  the  fame  era.  The  Phoenician  Shepherds  re¬ 
entered  the  country  of  Canaan,  from  which,  about  three 
centuries  before,  they  had  departed  for  Egypt,  and  fettled 
towards  the  fonth  ;  and,  according  to  Juftin  (lib.  xviii.  c. 
3.)  they  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake 
of  Affyria,  i.  e.  the  lake  Afphaltites ;  but,  multiplying 
there,  they  were  under  the  neceftity  of  extending  their 
borders,  and  taking  pofleflion  of  the  territory  of  the  fea- 
coaft,  which  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  left 
vacant  ;  and  fome  of  them  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Jordan.  Their  arrival  in  Paleftine  was  the  caufe 
which  induced  fome  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  remove 
towards  the  north.  There  they  multiplied  themfelves  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  country,  which  in  the  time  of  Ja¬ 
cob  was  deftitute  of  inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  foil,  was 
peopled  with  a  race  which  terrified  the  fpies  of  Mofes  by  the 
magnitude  of  their  cities,  and  by  the  number  and  power 
of  thofe  who  inhabited  them. 

The  Philiftines  alfo  are  faid  to  have  come  from  Egypt ; 
they  were  eftablifhed  to  the  fouthof  the  Canaanites,  hav¬ 
ing,  in  former  ti'mes,  inhabited  Pelufium  and  its  territory. 
The  Caphtorim  were  alfo  of  the  fame  race  ;  and  thefe 
people,  together  with  the  Canaanites,  conftituted  the  na¬ 
tion,  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  bore  the  name  of  Phoe¬ 
nicians.  (See  Philistines.)  Another  French  author, 
viz.  M.  de  la  Nauze,  maintains  (Mem.  de  Let.  t.  xxxiv. 
M.  p.  175.)  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  alfo  called 
Erythrseans,  were  defeended  from  Edom  or  Efau ;  and 
2  that 
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that  the  Jews  confidered  them  as  brethren.  He  fays  alfo, 
that  Efau  was  the  fame  with  king  Erythras,  both  names 
fignifying  “  red  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  firft  kings 
of  this  nation.  But  the  reply  of  the  abbe  Mignot  com¬ 
prehends  the  following  propofitions  j  viz.  i.  That  the 
principal  towns  of  the  country  to  which  the  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  Phoenicia,  had  for  their  founders  and  firft 
inhabitants  the  children  and  defendants  of  Canaan.  2. 
That  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  whilft  they  were 
called  Phoenicians  by  the  Greeks,  were  named  Canaan- 
ites  in  the  original  text  of  Scripture.  3.  That  the  tranf- 
lators  of  the  Bible,  w'hicb,  in  the  time  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  had  rendered  the  Pentateuch  into  Greek,  were 
perfuaded  that  the  Phoenicians  were  Canaanites,  as  they 
often  exprefs  the  Hebrew  word  Kenaniby  that  of  <pom>££j, 
or  Phoenicians.  4.  That  the  Phoenicians  gave  themfelves 
the  name  of  Canaanites.  5.  That  fome  profane  authors, 
fuch  as  Sanchoniathon  and  Philo  of  Biblos  his  tranflator, 
aflure  us,  that  Chna,  or  Canaan,  was  the  father  of  the 
Phoenicians  :  and  others  have  called  Phoenicia  the  Land 
of  Canaan. 

The  Phoenicians  were  governed  by  kings;  and  their 
territory,  fmall  and  narrow  as  it  was,  included  feveral 
kingdoms,  viz.  thofe  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradus,  Berytus, 
and  Byblos  or  Byblus.  In  this  refpeCl  they  imitated  and 
adhered  to  the  primitive  government  of  their  forefathers, 
who,  like  the  other  Canaanites,  were  fubjeCt  to  many 
petty  princes,  to  whom  they  allowed  the  fovereign  dignity, 
referving  to  thetnfelves  the  natural  rights  and  liberties  of 
mankind. 

As  to  their  religion,  the  Phoenicians,  being  originally 
Canaanites,  were  at  firft  worfhippers  of  the  true  God.  In 
the  time  of  Abraham,  the  worfhip  of  the  Canaanites  was 
not  different  from  his  own.  But  afterwards  they  com¬ 
bined  with  the  worfliip  of  the  fupreme  fovereign,  whom 
they  acknowledged  to  be  the  firft  caufe  of  all  things,  that 
of  gods  called  by  the  ancients  natural  and  immortal, 
that  is,  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  and  elements.  Thus  com¬ 
menced  the  idolatry  of  the  Phoenicians.  They  proceeded 
to  reverence  as  gods  thofe  who  had  rendered  any  import¬ 
ant  fervice  to  mankind;  they  decreed  to  them  divine 
honours;  they  appropriated  temples  to  their  worfhip; 
they  adorned  columns,  on  which  their  names  were 
infcribed,  and  eftablifhed  folemn  feaftsin  honour  of  them  : 
and  moreover,  they  gave  to  thefe  new  deities  the  names 
of  the  elements,  and  of  thofe  objects  to  which  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  attribute  divinity.  The  firft  mortal 
to  whom  the  Phoenicians  paid  reverence  was  Chryfor, 
who  had  invented  the  method  of  founding  metals,  and 
applying  them  to  the  conftruCtion  of  inftruments  for 
facilitating  agriculture  and  fifhing;  who  had  firft  ven¬ 
tured  himfelf  on  the  fea,  and  who  had  furnifhed  them 
with  the  principles  of  divination.  The  worfliip  of  this 
pretended  divinity  was  eftablifhed  wherever  they  had  co¬ 
lonies ;  and  a  fimilarity  has  been  obferved  between  the 
Chryfor  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  P/ita,  or  Vulcan,  of 
the  Egyptians.  With  this  deity  they  aifociated  another, 
called  Agroneros ,  or  Agrotes,  in  honour  of  whom  they 
ere&ed  a  ftatue  and  a  temple,  and  whom  they  held  in 
very  high  eftimation,  as  having  invented,  or  at  leaft  per¬ 
fected,  the  art  of  tillage. 

The  other  gods  of  the  Phoenicians,  named  by  Sancho¬ 
niathon,  were  Elioun,  called  the  Molt  High,  and  his  wife 
Berovth,  and  his  defendants,  who  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  Phoenician  nation.  Elioun  and  Berouth 
had  four  fons,  Ifus,  called  alfo  Chronos,  Bethylus,  Dagon, 
and  Atlas.  The  wife  of  Chronos  was  Ajlarte ,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fame  divinity  with  Derceto,  or  Atergates,  wor- 
fhipped  at  Afcalon.  Chror.us  had  feven  daughters, 
called  Artemides  and  Titanides;  and  two  male  children, 
Pothus  or  Cupidas,  and  Eros  or  Love.  Chronus  had  ano¬ 
ther  wife,  called  Rhea,  and  a  third  called  Dioni.  To 
thefe  chief  deities  they  joined  marine  divinities,  fuch  as 
Nereus,  the  father  of  Pontus,  from  whom  fprung  Pofeidon, 
or  Neptune.  The  Caliri,  called  alfo  Diofcuri,  Coryban- 
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tes,  and  Samothraces,  received  divine  honours.  To  thefe 
gods  we  may  join  Adonis,  a  Phoenician  prince,  who  had 
reigned  overLibanus,  and  the  dii  pataici ,  or  tutelary  gods 
of  vefiels.  The  Phoenicians  had  alfo  Baal-Samen,  figni- 
fying  Lord  of  Honour,  and  denoting  the  Sun;  Baal-Be- 
ritli,  or  the  Chronus  worlhipped  at  Berytus  ;  and  feveral 
others  of  the  name  of  Baal. 

Herodotus  fuppofes  thefe  people  to  have  praftifed  cir- 
cumcifion  :  but  Jofephus  aflerts,  that  none  of  the  nations 
included  under  the  vague  name  of  Paleftine  and  Syria 
ufed  that  rite,  the  Jews  excepted  ;  fo  that,  if  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  had  anciently  that  cuftom,  they  came  in  time  to 
negleft  it,  and  at  length  wholly  laid  it  afide.  They  ab- 
llained,  however,  from  the  flefh  of  fwine. 

Much  is  faid  of  their  arts,  fciences,  and  manufactures ; 
but,  as  what  we  find  concerning  them  is  couched  in  ge¬ 
neral  terms  only,  we  cannot  defcant  on  particulars. 
The  Sidonians,  under  which  denomination  we  compre¬ 
hend  the  Phoenicians  in  general,  were  of  a  raoft  happy 
genius.  They  were  from  the  beginning  addicted  to  phi— 
lofophical  exercifes  of  the  mind;  infomuch  that  a  Sido- 
nian,  by  name  Mofchus,  taught  the  doCtrine  of  atoms 
before  the  Trojan  war;  and  Abomenus  of  Tyre  puzzled 
Solomon  by  the  fubtilty  of  his  queftions.  Phcenice  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  one  of  the  feats  of  learning,  and  both  Tyre 
and  Sidon  produced  their  philofophers  of  later  ages; 
namely,  Boethus  and  Diodatus  of  Sidon,  Antipater  of 
Tyre,  and  Apollonius  of  the  fame  place  ;  who  gave  an 
account  of  the  writings  and  difciples  of  Zeno.  For  their 
Language,  fee  that  article,  vol.  xii.  p.  161,  176. 

As  to  their  manufactures,  the  glafs  of  Sidon,  the  purple 
of  Tyre,  and  the  exceeding  fine  linen  they  w’ove,  were 
the  produCt  of  their  own  country,  and  their  invention  : 
and  for  their  extraordinary  fkill  in  working  metals,  in 
hewing  timber  and  ftone;  in  a  word,  for  their  perfeCl 
knowledge  of  what  was  folid,  great,  and  ornamental,  in 
architecture,  we  need  only  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  the 
large  fhare  they  had  in  ereCting  and'  decorating  the 
temple  at  Jerufalem  under  the  king  Hiram.  Their  fame 
for  tafte,  defign,  and  ingenious  invention,  was  fuch,  that 
whatever  was  elegant,  great,  orpleafing,  whether  in  appa¬ 
rel,  vefiels,  or  toys,  was  diftinguilhed  by  way  of  excellence 
with  the  epithet  of  Sidonian. 

As  merchants,  they  may  be  faid  to  have  engrofied  all 
the  commerce  of  the  weftern  world  ;  as  navigators,  they 
were  the  boldeft,  the  mod  experienced,  and  greateft  dil- 
coverers,  of  the  ancient  times :  they  had  for  many  ages 
no  rivals.  In  planting  colonies,  they  exerted  themfelves 
fo  much,  that,  confidering  their  habitation  was  little  more 
than  the  flip  of  ground  between  Mount  Libanus  and  the 
fea,  it  is  furprifing  how  they  could  furnilh  fuch  fupplies 
of  people,  and  not  wholly  depopulate  their  native  country. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
induced  to  deal  in  foreign  commodities  by  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  the  Syrians,  who  were  perhaps  the  molt 
ancient  of  thofe  w'ho  carried  on  a  confiderable  and  regular 
trade  with  the  more  eaftern  regions:  and  this  conjeChire 
appears  probable  at  leaft;  for  their  own  territory  was 
but  fmall,  and  little  able  to  afford  any  confiderable  ex¬ 
ports,  if  we  except  manufactures:  but  that  their  manu¬ 
factures  were  anyways  confiderable  till  they  began  to 
turn  all  the  channels  of  trade  into  their  own  country,  it 
is  hard  to  believe.  In  Syria,  which  was  a  large  country, 
they  found  (tore  of  productions  of  the  natural  growth  of 
that  foil,  and  many  choice  and  ufeful  commodities 
brought  from  the  eaft.  Thus,  having  a  fafe  coaft,  with 
convenient  harbours  on  one  fide,  and  excellent  materials 
for  fliip-buildingon  the  other;  perceiving  how  acceptable 
many  commodities  that  Syria  furnifhed  would  be  in 
foreign  parts,  and  being  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps,  fhown 
the  way  by  the  Syrians  themfelves,  who  may  have  naviga¬ 
ted  the  Mediterranean  ;  they  turned  all  their  thoughts  to 
trade  and  navigation,  and  by  an  uncommon  application 
foon  eclipfed  their  mafters  in  that  art. 

It  were  vain  to  talk  of  the  Edomites,  who  fled  hither  in 
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David’s  time ;  or  to  inquire  why  Herodotus  fuppofes  the 
Phoenicians  came  from  the  Red  Sea.  Their  origin  we 
have  already  feen.  That  fome  of  the  Edomites  fled  into 
this  country  in  the  days  of  David,  and  that  they  were  a 
trading  people,  is  very  evident :  what  improvements  they 
brought  with  them  into  Phcenice,  it  is  hard  to  fay  ;  and, 
by  the  way,  it  is  as  difficult  to  afcertain  their  numbers. 

In  all  probability  they  brought  with  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  fouth  parts  of  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Ethiopia}  and  by  their  information  made  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  acquainted  with  thofe  coaffs ;  by  which  means 
they  were  enabled  to  undertake  voyages  to  thofe  parts. 

Their  whole  thoughts  were  employed  on  fchemes  to 
advance  their  commerce.  They  affefled  no  empire  but 
that  of  the  fea  ;  and  feemed  to  aim  at  nothing  but  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  trade.  This  they  extended 
to  all  the  known  parts  they  could  reach  ;  to  the  Britifh 
ifles,  commonly  underflood  by  the  Cajfiterides ;  to  Spain, 
and  other  places  in  the  ocean,  both  within  and  without 
the  flraits  of  Gibraltar ;  and,  in  general,  to  all  the  ports  pf 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Lake  Mseotis. 
In  all  thefe  parts  they  had  fettlements  and  correfpond- 
ents,  from  which  they  drew  what  was  ufeful  to  them- 
felves,  or  might  be  fo  to  others ;  and  thus  they  exercifed 
the  three  great  branches  of  trade  ;  viz.  importation,  ex¬ 
portation,  and  tranfportation,  in  full  latitude.  Such  was 
their  fea-trade;  and  for  that  which  they  carried  on  by 
land  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Aflyria,  Babylonia,  Perfia, 
Arabia,  and  even  in  India,  it  was  of  no  lefs  extent,  and 
may  give  us  an  idea  of  what  this  people  once  was,  how 
rich  and  how  defervedly  their  merchants  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  equal  to  princes.  (Ifa.  xxiii.  8.)  Their 
country,  though  fmall,  was  the  great  ftorehoufe  that  con¬ 
tained  every  thing  which  could  adminifter  to  the  necefli- 
ties  or  luxuries  of  mankind,  which  they  diftributed  to 
others  as  they  judged  would  be  heft  for  their  own  intereft. 
Their  own  commodities  were,  as  we  have  obferved  already, 
the  purple  of  Tyre,  the  glafs  of  Sidon,  and  the  fine  linen 
made  in  their  own  country  ;  thefe  and  other  curious  pieces 
of  art,  in  metals  and  wood,  feem  to  have  been  the  chief,  and 
almoft  only,  commodities  of  Phoenice  itfelf.  Their  terri¬ 
tory  was  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  afford  any  export  of  their  own 
growth;  and,  indeed,  it  is  more  likely  that  they  wanted 
than  abounded  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Their  commerce  and  navigation  derived  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage  from  their  dripping,  and  they  had  excellent 
means  for  providing  themfelves  with  (hips.  Their  larger 
embarkations  were  of  two  forts,  round  drips,  or  gauli,  and 
long  drips,  galleys,  or  triremes.  When  they  drew  up  in 
line  of  battle,  the  gauli  were  difpofed  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  each  other  in  the  wings,  or  in  the  van  and  rear  ; 
and  their  triremes  were  contracted  togetherin  the  centre. 
In  order  to  difcourage  other  nations  from  engaging  in 
commerce,  they  practifed  piracy,  or  pretended  to  be  at 
war  with  fuch  as  they  met  when  they  thought  themfelves 
ftrongeft.  This  was  a  natural  ffroke  of  policy  in  people 
who  grafped  at  the  whole  commerce  of  the  then  known 
world.  At  Tyre  was  the  famous  fifhery  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  contributed  fo  much  to  enrich  that  city. 
In  connexion  with  the  navigation  of  the  Phoenicians,  we 
might  mention  their  voyages  in  the  fervice  of  Solomon  ; 
and  the  long  voyage  which  fome  of  them  are  faid  to  have 
undertaken  in  the  fervice  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  round 
Africa,  failing  out  of  the  Red  Sea  and  returning  by  the 
way  of  the  ffrait’s  mouth,  in  which  they  employed  three 
years. 

Phoenicia,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  was  divided 
into  feveral  fmall  kingdoms,  of  which  fome  were  confined 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  one  city  and  its  territory. 
Of  all  the  kings  of  Phoenicia,  thofe  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  and 
Arad,  feem  to  have  been  the  molt  powerful  and  wealthy, 
and  they  certainly  make  the  molt  confpicuous  figure  in 
hiftory  ;  but  their  fucceffors,  and  the  years  of  their  refpec- 
tive  reigns,  are  involved  in  obfcurity  and  uncertainty,  and 
interrupted  by  fo  many  chafms,  that  it  is  not  poflible  to 
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give  a  regular  detail  of  their  tranfactions.  For  fuch  an 
account  as  authentic  hiftory  furniflies,  we  refer  to  the 
refpefbive  articles,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Arad,  &c.  After  a 
variety  of  viciflitudes,  Phoenicia  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon.  Nabopolaflar,  whofe  reign  com¬ 
menced  in  the  year  626  B.  C.  became  mafter  both  of  Pa- 
leftine  and  of  Egypt.  Tyre,  after  a  refiftance  of  30  years, 
was  taken  in  the  year  573  B.  C.  But  with  the  death  of 
Baal,  the  title  of  king  became  extinil ;  and  Phoenicia 
was  for  a  confiderable  time  governed  by  judges.  Gerof- 
tratus  was  the  laft  of  thefe  magiftrates ;  and  when  he  died, 
in  the  year  554.  B.  C.  the  Tyrians  fent  to  Babylon  for 
another  governor.  Merbal  was  appointed,  with  the  title 
of  king,  and  reigned  four  years.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
brother  Iram,  or  Hiram,  in  550  B.C.  and  in  the  14th 
year  of  his  reign, Cyrus,  according  to  the  Phoenician  annals, 
made  himfelf  malter  of  the  Perfian  empire.  At  this  time 
Phoenicia  comprehended  the  whole  coaft  from  the  vicinity 
of  Aradus  northwards  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  It  now 
became  one  of  the  provinces  of  Perfia,  and,  without 
making  any  confpicuous  figure  in  hiftory,  it  fuftained 
itfelf  by  its  commerce.  When  Phoenicia  at  a  fubfequent 
period  was  joined  to  Syria,  it  was  governed  by  prefidents 
or  rulers  fent  from  Rome.  Phoenicia  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  provinces  which  Antony  abandoned  to  Cleopatra  ; 
but,  after  the  death  of  both  thefe,  Auguftus,  who  pafled 
into  Paleftine  with  Herod,  granted  to  him  feveral  towns  of 
Phoenicia.  This  province  was  one  of  the  fcenes  in  which 
the  apoftles  and  followers  of  Jefus  Chrift  preached  the 
doctrines  of  Chriftianity;  but  the  hatred  of  the  Jews 
againfl  the  Chriftians  excited  great  troubles  :  the  whole 
country  was  in  arms,  and  the  Jews  revolted  againfl  the 
Romans,  till  at  length  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Titus. 
The  fucceeding  emperors  diftinguiflied  fome  of  the  towns 
of  Phoenicia  by  their  attention.  Tyre,  among  others, 
received  from  Adrian,  and  alfo  from  Severus,  the  title  of 
Metropolis ;  fo  that  Phoenicia,  having  its  metropolis,,  was 
detached  from  the  government  of  Syria.  Under  the 
reign  of  Theodore,  and  under  that  of  Arcadius,  this  pro¬ 
vince  was  divided  into  two  diftinft  parts:  one  was 
called  “Maritime  Phoenicia,”  or  Amply  Phoenicia;  and 
the  other,  “  Phoenicia  of  Libanus.”  Maritime  Phoenicia 
had  for  its  metropolis  Tyre,  on  which  depended  Sidon, 
Ptolemais,  Berytas,  Biblos,  Tripolis,  Area,  Orthofia, 
Botrys,  Aradus,  Antaradus,  Porphyrion,  Paneas,  and 
Sylaminum.  Phoenicia  of  Libanus  had  for  its  metropolis 
Damas,  to  which  were  fubordinate  Laodicea,  Abila,  He¬ 
liopolis,  Jabrunda,  Palmyra,  Emifa,  Danaba,  Evaria,  Co- 
moara,  Cotada,  and  Sarracene.  Chriftianity  flouriflied 
for  fome  time  in  this  province,  till  at  length  the  Arabs 
gained  pofi'effion  of  it;  and  Phoenicia,  having  embraced  a 
new  worfhip,  wras  governed  by  different  dynafties  of  Ara¬ 
bian  princes.  In  the  year  636,  the  Saracens  took  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  After  they  and  the  Seljukian  Turks  had 
poffelfed  it  494  years,  the  Christian  crufaders  feized  the 
country  ;  but  in  1289,  Alpiiix,  fultan  of  Egypt,  took  it, 
and  utterly  deftroyed  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  other  ftrong 
places  adjacent,  that  they  might  never  more  afford  any 
Shelter  to  the  Chriftians.  In  1526,  Phoenicia  was  totally 
fubdued  by  the  Turks.  For  a  long  time  paft  Tyre  has 
been  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  inhabited  by  a  few  wretched 
fifhermen;  but  Sidon  is  ftill  of  fome  note,  having  about 
6000  inhabitants. 

PHCENI'CIAN,  adj.  [from  Phoenicia.']  Belonging- to 
Phoenicia. 

PHCENI'CIAN,  j.  An  inhabitant  of  Phoenicia. 

PHCE  VICON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  route  from  Coptos  to  Berenice,  between  Coptos 
and  Didyme,  according  to  Antonine’s  Itinerary.  . 

PHCENICOP'TERUS,  j.  [from  theGr.poml,  red,  and 
wlep ov,  a  wing;  and  hence  this  name  has,  in  the  modern 
languages',  been  tranflated  by  words  denoting  flame-co¬ 
lour;  in  Portuguele,  flamingo;  in  Spanilh,  flamenco;  in 
French,  flambant,  or  flarnmant ;  which,  as  Buffon  fays, 
was  afterwards  written  flamand  (Flemifh)  ;  and,  by  this 
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ridiculous  miftake,  the  bird  was  imagined  to  be  a  native 
of  Flanders.]  The  Flamingo  ;  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  grail  re.  Generic  charafters— Bill  naked,  toothed, 
bent  as  if  broken  ;  noftrils  linear  ;  feet  four-toed,  palmate, 
the  membranes  femicircular  on  the  tore  part ;  the  hind 
toe  not  connected  with  the  others.  The  birds  of  this 
genus  combine  the  chambers  of  the  anferes  and  grallaei 
They  have  long  legs  and  neck;  the  bill  is  large;  the 
upper  mandible  carinate  above,  and  toothed  on  the  edge  ; 
lo'vver  comprelfed,  tranfverfely  furrowed  ;  the  noftrils  are 
covered  with  a  thin  membrane.  There  are  only  two 
fpecies. 

i.  Phcenicopterus  rubra,  the  common  red  flamingo: 
quill-feathers  black.  This  bird  certainly  prefents  a  lin¬ 
gular  and  confpicuous  figure  among  the  great  waders. 
Scaliger  compares  it  to  the  heron,  and  Gefner  to  the  ftork  ; 
remarking,  as  well  as  Willughby,  the  exceflive  length  of 
the  {lender  neck.  When  the  flamingo  has  attained  its 
full  growth,  fays  Catefby,  it  is  not  much  heavier  than  a 
wild  duck,  and  is  yet  five  feet  high,  and  fometimes 
upwards  of  fix  feet.  The  great  differences  in  fize, 
noticed  by  authors,  have  a  reference  to  the  age,  as  well  as 
the  varieties  which  they  have  alfo  remarked  in  the 
plumage.  This  is  generally  foft  and  filky,  and  walked 
with  red  tints  of  greater  or  lefs  vivacity  and  extent :  the 
great  quills  of  the  wing  are  conftantly  black  :  the  coverts, 
both  the  greater  and  lefs,  the  exterior  and  interior,  are 
imbued  with  fine  flame-colour ;  which  fpreads  and  dilutes, 
by  degrees,  over  the  back  and  the  rump,  the  breaft  and 
the  neck  ;  on  the  upper  part  of  which,  and  on  the  head, 
the  plumage  is  like,  velvet  down.  The  top  of  the  head  is 
naked  ;  the  fkull  feems  to  be  raifed,  and  its  throat  dilated 
before,  to  receive  the  lower  mandible,  which  is  very  broad 
at  its  origin.  The  two  mandibles  form  a  round  and 
ffraight  canal  as  far  as  their  middle;  after  which  they 
preferve  the  fttape  of  a  broad  gutter;  and  Dr.  Grew,  who 
has  defcribed  this  bill  with  great  accuracy,  remarks  alfo 
a  filament  within,  under  the  upper  mandible,  and  which 
divides  it  in  the  middle.  It  is  black  from  its  tip  to 
where  it  bends,  and,  from  thence  to  the  root,  it  is  White 
in  the  dead  bird,  but,  in  the  living  fubjeft,  it  feems  liable 
to  vary;  fince  Gefner  afferts,  that  it  is  of  a  bright  red, 
Aldrovandus  that  it  is  brown,  Willughby  that  it  is 
bluifti,  and  Seba  that  it  is  yellow’.  “To  a  fmall  round 
head,  ((ays  Dutertre,)  is  joined  a  large  bill  four  inches 
long,  half  red,  half  black,  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
fpoon.”  The  French  academicians,  who  defcribe  this 
bird  under  the  name  of  becharu,  from  a  fancied  refem- 
blance  of  its  bill  to  a  ploughfhare,  fay  that  its  bill  is  of  a 
pale  red,  and  contains  a  thick  flefliy  tongue,  which  fills 
the  cavity  of  the  large  fpoon  of  the  lower  mandible. 
Wormius  alfo  defcribes  this  extraordinary  bill;  and  Al¬ 
drovandus  remarks  how  much  nature  has  fpo_rted  in  its 
conformation:  Ray  fpeaks  of  its  ftrange  figure.  But 
none  of  them  have  examined  it  with  fuch  attention  as  to 
decide  a  point  which  we  fhould  be  glad  to  afcertain,  viz. 
whether,  as  many  naturalifts  allege,  the  upper  mandible 
is  moveable,  while  the  lower  is  fixed  ? 

Pliny  feems  to  clafs  this  bird  with  the  ftorks;  and  Seba 
has  injudicioufly  fuppofed,  that  it  was  ranked  by  the  an¬ 
cients  with  the  ibis.  But  it  belongs  to  neither  of  thefe 
kinds.  We  may  wonder  that  the  name  phcenicopterus 
occurs  not  in  Ariftotle,  though  mentioned  by  Arifto- 
phanes,  who  ranges  it  among  the  marfli-birds.  But  it 
was  rare,  and  perhaps  foreign,  in  Greece.  Heliodorus 
exprefsly  fays,  that  the  phcenicopterus  inhabited  the  Nile  : 
the  old  fcholiaft  on  Juvenal  afferts,  that  it  was  abundant 
in  Africa.  Yet  tliele  birds  feem  not  to  remain  conftantly 
in  the  hotteft  climates;  for  fome  are  found  in  Italy,  and 
a  much  greater  number  in  Spain  ;  and  a  few  have  been 
feen  in  France.  Thus  it  inhabits  the  countries  of  the 
fouth,  and  is  found  from  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  extremity  of  Africa.  Great  numbers  occur  in  the 
Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  according  to  Mandeflo,  who  over¬ 
rates  the  bulk  of  their  body  when  he  compares  it  to  that 
Vol.XX.  No.  1368. 
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of  a  fwan.  Dampier  met  with  fome  neftsof  thefe  birds  in 
the  ifle  of  Sal.  They  principally  inhabit  the  weftern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Africa,  at  Angola,  Congo,  and  Biffago,  where, 
from  a  fuperftitious  refpedf,  the  negroes  will  not  fuffer  one 
of  them  to  be  killed;  and  they  live  undillurbed  in  the 
midlt  even  of  the  dwellings.  De  Brue  fays,  “  the  flamin¬ 
goes  are  fo  refpefted  by  the  Mandingos  of  a  village  diftant 
half  a  league  from  Geves,  that  they  are  found  in 
thoufands;  and  the  inhabitants  will  not  permit  them  to 
receive  the  lead  injury.  They  leave  them  tranquil  on  the 
trees  amidft  their  dwellings,  without  being  incommoded 
by  their  cries,  which,  however,  are  heard  a  quarter  of  a 
league.  The  French,  having  killed  fome  of  them  in  this 
afylum,  were  obliged  to  conceal  them  under  the  grafs,  left 
the  negroes  (liould  be  prompted  to  revenge  the  death  of  a 
bird  fo  revered.”  They  occur  alfo  in  the  bay  of  Saldana, 
and  in  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  they  fpend  the  day  on  the  coaft,  and  retire, 
in  the  evening,  to  the  rank  herbs  which  grow  on  the 
contiguous  lands. 

The  flamingo  is  undoubtedly  a  migratory  bird,  but 
vifits  only  the  warm  and  temperate  regions,  and  never 
penetrates  to  the  northern  trafts ;  fo  that,  if  fome  folitary 
ftragglers  are  found,  at  times,  in  our  climes,  they  have 
only  been  driven  thither  in  a  ftorm.  Salerne  relates,  as 
an  extraordinary  occurrence,  that  one  was  killed  on  the 
Loire.  The  hot  countries  are  the  feene  of  their  migra¬ 
tions  :  and  they  have  traverfed  the  Atlantic;  for  they 
are  of  the  fmall  number  of  birds  that  inhabit  the  tropical 
regions  of  both  continents.  They  are  feen  in  Valparaifo, 
at  Conception,  and  at  Cuba.  They  occur  on  the  coaft  of 
Venezuela,  near  the  White  Ifland,  that  of  Aves,  and  that 
of  Roche,  which  is  a  group  of  rocks.  They  are  well 
known  at  Cayenne,  where  the  natives  of  the  country  name 
them  tococo ;  they  fly  in  flocks  on  the  fea-beacb,  and  they 
inhabit  alio  the  Bahama  iflands.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ranks 
them  among  the  birds  of  Jamaica.  Dampier  found  them 
at  Rio  de  la  Hacha.  They  are  extremely  numerous  at 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  Antilles,  and  the  Ca-ribbee  iflands, 
where  they  live  in  the  little  falt-pools,  and  the  lagoons. 
They  occur  alfo  in  Peru,  and  as  far  as  Chili.  In  ftiort, 
there  are  few  parts  of  South  America  where  navigators 
have  not  met  with  them. 

Thefe  birds  breed  on  the  coaft  of  Cuba,  and  of  the 
Bahama  iflands,  on  the  deluged  (bores,  and  the  low 
iflets,  fuch  as  that  of  Aves,  where  Labat  found  them  in 
the  feafon  of  incubation.  Their  nefts  are  little  heaps  of 
miry  foil,  gathered  from  the  marfhes,  and  raifed  about 
twenty  inches  into  a  pyramid  in  the  middle  of  the  water, 
which  conftantly  walhes  the  bafe ;  the  top  is  truncated, 
hollow,  and  fmooth,  and,  without  any  bed  of  feathers  or 
herbs,  receives  the  eggs,  which  the  bird  covers,  fays 
Catefby,  by  fitting  acrofs  the  hillock,  its  legs  hanging 
down,  like  a  man  fitting  on  a  ftool ;  fo  that  only  the 
rump  and  lower  belly  are  of  fervice  in  the  incubation. 
This  Angular  pofition  it  is  obliged  to  adopt  on  account 
of  the  length  of  its  legs,  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
bent  under  it.  Dampier  gives  a  fimilar  defeription  of 
the  mode  of  hatching  in  the  ifland  of  Sal ;  and  Bernardin 
de  St.  Pierre  fays,  “  When  feveral  of  thefe  birds  are  fitting 
at  the  fame  time  on  their  eggs,  in  the  midft  of  a  1'wamp, 
you  would  take  them,  at  a  diftance,  for  the  flames  of  a 
conflagration  burfting  from  the  bofom  of  the  waters.” 
Studies  of  Nature. 

They  never  lay  more  than  three  eggs,  and  feldom  fewer 
than  two.  The  young  ones  cannot  fly  till  they  are  al- 
moft  full  grown  ;  but  will  run  prodigiously  faft.  The  eggs, 
which  are  white,  are  as  thick  as  thofe  of  a  goofe,  and 
fomewhat  longer ;  the  young  begin  to  run  a  few  days 
after  they  are  hatched.  The  plumage  is,  at  firft,  of  a  light 
grey,  and  that  colour  becomes  deeper  in  proportion  as 
their  feathers  grow  ;  but  it  requires  ten  or  twelve  months 
before  their  body  attains  its  full  fize,  and  then  theyaifurne 
their  fine  rofe-coloured  tints.  According  to  Catelby, 
tw’O  years  pafs  before  they  acquire  the  whole  of  their 
4  D  beautiful 
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beautiful  red  colour.  Father  Dutertre  makes  the  fame 
remark.  But,  whatever  be  the  progrefs  of  this  tint  in  the 
plumage,  the  wings  firft  acquire  the  colour,  and  are  always 
brighter  than  the  other  parts.  The  red  afterwards 
fpreads  from  the  wing  to  the  rump,  and  to  the  back  and 
the  breaft,  and  as  far  as  the  neck  :  only  in  fome  indivi¬ 
duals  there  are  flight  varieties  of  lhades,  which  feem  to 
follow'  the  differences  of  climate  :  for  example,  the  fla¬ 
mingo  of  Senegal  feems  to  have  a  deeper  red,  and  that  of 
Cayenne  inclined  to  orange;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  owing 
to  age  or  fex. 

Their  food  is,  in  every  country,  nearly  the  fame.  They 
eat  ihell-fiffi,  fifti-fpawn,  and  aquatic  infefts;  they  feek 
them  in  the  mud,  into  which  they  thruft  their  bill  and 
part  of  their  head  ;  at  the  fame  time,  they  continually 
pufli  their  feet  downwards,  to  carry  the  prey  with  the 
flime  to  their  bill,  which  is  fitted,  by  its  indenting,  to  re¬ 
tain.  any  fubftance.  They  feem  fond  of  a  frnall  feed,  fays 
CatefDy,  like  millet,  that  they  bring  up  by  thus  puddling 
in  the  mire;  but  this  is  probably  the  eggorfpawn  of  fome 
kifeCt  or  filh  ;  for  the  flies  and  gnats  are  as  abundant  in 
the  overflowed  plains  of  America  as  in  the  low  grounds 
of  the  north,  where  Maupqrtuis  favv  whole  lakes  covered 
with  fuch  eggs,  much  refembling  the  grains  of  millet.  In 
the  ifiands  of  the  new  world,  thefe  birds  may  find  abun¬ 
dance  of  this  fort  of  food  ;  but,  on  the  coafts  of  Europe, 
they  fubfift  on  filh,  the  indentings  of  their  bill  fqrving 
like  teeth  to  hold  their  flippery  prey.  They  appear  to 
prefer  the  fea-ffiore :  and  haunt  more  conftantly  the  in¬ 
lets,  fait  marfhes,  and  low  coafts  ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that,  in  rearing  them,  they  require  falt-water  to 
drink. 

Thefe  birds  always  go  in  flocks;  and,  to  fi!h,  they  are 
faid  to  form  themfelves  into  a  regular  line,  which,  at  a 
diftance,  has  a  lingular  appearance,  like  a  rank  of  fol- 
diers.  This  propenfity  to  difpofe  themfelves  in  ranks 
ftill  adheres  to  them,  when  they  repofe  on  the  beach, 
Roberts  fays,  they  ufually  reft  upon  their  legs,  one  againft 
the  other,  in  a  Angle  line;  in  this  fituation,  any  perlon, 
at  the  diltarice  of  half  a  mile,  would  take  them  for  a 
brick  wall,  becaufe  they  are  exaftly  of  the  fame  colour. 
They  ftation  fentinels,  and  keep  a  fort  of  guard,  as  ufual 
with  all  gregarious  animals.  When  they  are  engaged  in 
filhing,  with  theirheads  plunged  in  the  water,  one  of  them 
remains  fentry,  keeping  his  head  ere£t :  on  the  leaft  me¬ 
nace  of  danger,  he  gives  a  loud  cry,  audible  at  a  great 
diftance,  when  inftantly  the  whole  flock  rifes,  and  pre- 
ferves,  in  its  flight,  an  order  fimilar  to  that  of  the  cranes. 

Yet  thefe  birds,  if  fuddenly  furprifed,  remain  ftupid  and 
motionlefs  through  fear,  and  aff  ord  the  fowler  time  toknock 
them  down  one  after  another.  Of  this  we  are  informed 
by  Dutertre,  and  it  may  alfo  reconcile  the  oppofite  ac¬ 
counts  of  navigators;  fome  reprefenting  the  flamingos  as 
timorous  birds,  which  can  hardly  be  approached,  while 
others  aflert  that  they  are  heavy  and  ftupid. 

Their  flelh  is  much  efteemed.  Catefby  compares  it  to 
that  of  the  partridge;  Dampier  fays,  that  it  has  a  very 
good  flavour,  though  lean  :  Dutertre  found  it  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent,  notwithftanding  a  flight  marlhy  tafte;  and  mod 
travellers  give  the  fame  account.  The  ancients  fpeak  of 
them  as  being  exquifite  game.  When  Caligula  had 
reached  fuch  an  height  of  folly  as  to  fancy  himfelf  a  divi¬ 
nity,  he  chole  the  phcenicopterus  and  the  peacock  as  the 
moft  exquifite  vidims  to  be  offered  up  to  his  godfhip  ;  and 
the  day  before  he  was  maflacred,  fays  Suetonius,  he  was 
befprinkled  at  a  facrifice  with  the  blood  of  a  phcenicop¬ 
terus.  Philoftratus  reckons  them  among  the  delicacies 
of  entertainments.  Juvenal,  upbraiding  the  Romans 
with  their  wafteful  luxury,  fays,  that  they  cover  their  ta¬ 
bles  with  the  rare  birds  of  Scythia,  and  with  the  phceni¬ 
copterus.  Apicius  defcribes  the  fcientific  mode  of  lea- 
foning  them  ;  and  it  was  this  man,  fays  Pliny,  that  difco. 
vered  in  the  tongue  of  the  flamingo  that  exquifite  reliflt 
which  recommended  it  fo  highly  to  the  epicures.  Lam- 
pridius  reckons  among  the  extravagancies  of  Heliogaba- 


lus,  his  ordering  for  his  table  difhes  filled  with  the 
tongues  of  the  phcenicopterus.  Suetonius  fays,  that  Vi- 
tellius,  bringing  together  the  delicacies  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  world,  caufed  to  be  ferved  up  at  his  table,  at  once, 
the  livers  of  fcari,  the  roes  of  murtenae,  the  brains  of  phea- 
fants  and  peacocks,  and  the  tongues  of  flamingoes  ;  and 
Martial,  upbraiding  the  Romans  for  their  deftruftive 
tafte,  makes  this  bird  complain  in  the  following  Jines  ; 

Dat  mi/ii  penna  rubens  nomen;  fed  lingua  gulofis 
Nojlra  fapit. 

Though  from  my  beauteous  plumes  I  gain  my  name, 

My  tongue,  alas  !  is  moft  the  glutton’s  aim. 

A  plate  of  flamingo-tongues,  according  to  Dumpier, 
would  be  a  difh  fit  for  the  king’s  table.  Several  modern 
navigators,  whether  from  the  prejudice  derived  from  an¬ 
tiquity,  or  from  their  own  experience,  commend  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  that  morfel. 

The  fkin  of  thefe  birds,  which  is  well  clothed  with 
down,  ferves  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  that  of  the  fwan. 
They  may  be  eafily  tamed,  either  by  taking  them  young 
from  the  neft,  or  by  enfnaring  the  adults  in  gins,  or  any 
other  way;  for,  though  very  wild  in  the  ftate  of  liberty, 
the  flamingo,  when  once  caught,  is  fubmiffive,  and  even 
affeflionate.  In  faff,  it  has  rather  a  timorous  than  a  lofty 
fpirit;  and  the  fame  fear  which  prompts  it  to  fly,  fubdues  it 
after  it  is  taken.  The  Indians  have  completely  tamed  them. 
Peirefc  faw  them  very  familiar,  fince  he  gives  feveral  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  domeflic  life.  They  eat  more  in  the 
night,  he  fays,  than  in  the  day,  and  foak  their  bread  in 
water.  They  are  fenfible  to  cold,  and  creep  foclofetothe 
fire  as  to  burn  their  feet ;  and,  when  one  leg  is  difabled, 
they  walk  on  the  other,  and  afilft  their  motion  by  ufing 
their  bill,  like  a  crutch,  on  the  ground.  They  fleep  lit¬ 
tle,  and  reft  only  on  one  leg,  the  other  being  drawn  un¬ 
der  {he  belly.  They  are  delicate  ;  and  difficult  to  rear  in 
our  climates  :  it  appears  even,  that,  though  pliant  to  the 
habits  of  captivity,  that  ftate  is  very  unfuitable  to  their 
nature,  fince  they  cannot  fupport  it  long,  but  draw  out 
a  languifhing  exiftence ;  for  they  never  propagate  when 
reduced  to  domeftication. 

The  annexed  Plate  reprefents  this  beautiful  bird  ;  and 
the  Angular  conformation  of  the  tongue  is  fliown  fepa- 
rately  in  three  pofitions,  the  fame  letters  denoting  the 
fame  parts  in  each  figure.  Fig.  i  exhibits  the  under  fide 
of  the  tongue  next  the  under  bill,  in  which  a  denotes  a 
cartilaginous  fubftance  that  covers  the  tip  or  extremity 
of  the  tongue:  b,  a  glandulous  fubftance  at  its  balls  :  e, 
the  horns  of  the  os  hyoides.  In  fig.  2,  the  upper  fid^  of 
the  tongue  is  fairly  delineated,  on  which  are  feen  two 
rows  of  ftrong  papillae  nervete ;  their  apices,  or  points, 
turning  inwards,  for  the  better  retention  of  the  prey.  In 
fig.  3,  the  tongue  is  drawn  in  a  lateral  view,  to  fhow  the 
true  figure  of  thefe  papilla;,  which  being  booked  and 
turned  backwards,  in  a  great  meafure  prevent  the  return 
of  any  little  animal  fwallowed  alive,  which  they  feed 
upon. 

2,  Phoenicopterus  Chilenfis,  the  Chilian  or  white¬ 
winged  flamingo:  quill-feathers  white.  A  plienicnpter , 
i.  e.  “  red-wing, *•’  with  white  wings,  feems  a  very  abfurd 
appellation :  this  fpecies,  however,  which  haunts  the 
lakes  of  Chili,  is  obferved  conftantly  to  retain  a  fnowy 
whitenefs  of  wing,  with  the  other  parts  of  a  beautiful 
rofe-colour,  and  much  more  delicate  than  the  flame  co¬ 
lour  of  the  red  kind.  Their  habits  and  economy,  how¬ 
ever,  are  ftridtly  correfpondent  with  the  preceding  fpe¬ 
cies,  and  they  are  nearly  as  large.  Their  flefn  is  efteemed 
more  delicate  and  the  feathers  are  prized  by  the  natives 
as  ornaments  in  their  drefs.  It  was  not  till  very  lately 
that  this  fpecies  was  afcertained. 

PHCENI'CijM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  cf  Arabia 
Felix,  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Elanitic  gulf,  between  Hip¬ 
pos  and  Ahaunathi.  Ptolemy. 

PHCENPCUS  MON'S,  a  mountain  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Lycia.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  alfo  called  Olympus. 

PHCE- 
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PHCENI'CUS  POR'TUS,  a  port  of  the  Peloponnefus, 
in  Meffenia,  near  the  promontory  Acritas,  fouth-weft  of 
Colonis. — A  port  of  the  fen,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Sicily, 
near  the  promontory  Pachynus.  Ptolemy. — A  port  of  the 
nome  of  Libya. — A  port  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifle 
of  Crete. — A  port  of  Afia  Minor,  on  the  coaft  of  Lycia, 
two  miles  from  the  town  of  Patara.  Livy. — A  port  of 
Afia  Minor,  on  the  coaft  of  Ionia,  at  the  foot  of  the  pro¬ 
montory  Mimas. 

PHCENICU'SA,  or  Phcenicodes,  one  of  the  feven 
JEolian  ifies  of  the  ancients,  called  Feliciida ,  fituated  to¬ 
wards  the  weft,  to  the  eaft  of  the  ifle  of  Ericufa.  It  took 
its  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  its  production,  which 
was  the  pheenix,  or  palm-tree. 

PHCENICUS'S-dE,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Phoenicians. —  Alfo,  the  name  of  two 
iflands,  placed  by  Steph.  Byz.  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in 
the  gulf  of  Carthage. 

PHCENIG'MUS,  /.  [Greek.]  That  rednefs  of  the  Jkin, 
which  is  occaficned  by  certain  ftimulating  fubftances, 
muftard,  cantharides,  &c.  which  have,  baen  therefore 
ca’led  rubefacients.  The  appellation  of  pheenigmus  has 
alfo  been  lometimes  given  to  the  rubefacient  fubftance 
itfelf.  Sauvages  has  applied  the  term  to  a  difeafe,  which 
confifts  of  red  or  purple  fpots  or  blotches  upon  the  Ikin, 
without  any  elevation,  inflammation,  or  fever.  His  phoe- 
nigmus  is,  in  fa£t,  the  petechia:  fine  fibre  of  fome  writers, 
and  the  Purpura  fimplex  of  Dr.  Willan;  the  Porphyra 
fimplex  of  our  Pathology,  vol.  xix.  p.  295. 

PHCE'NIX,/.  A  bird  famous  among  the  ancients,  but 
which  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  moderns  as  fabu¬ 
lous.  The  ancients  fpeak  of  this  bird  as  fingle,  or  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  ;  they  deferibe  it  as  of  the  fize  of  an 
eagle  ;  its  head  finely  crelted  with  a  beautiful  plumage, 
its  neck  covered  with  feathers  of  a  gold  colour,  and  the 
reft  of  its  body  purple,  only  the  tail  white,  and  the  eyes 
fparkling  like  ftars  :  they  hold,  that  it  lives  500  or  6co 
years  in  the  wildernefs  ;  that,  when  thus  advanced  in  age, 
it  builds  itfelf  a  pile  of  fweet  wood  and  aromatic  gums, 
and  fires  it  with  the  wafting  of  its  wings,  and  thus  burns 
itfelf ;  and  that  from  its  afhes  arifes  a  worm,  which  in 
time  grows  up  to  be  a  phoenix.  Hence  the  Phoenicians 
•  gave  the  name  of  phoenix  to  the  palm-tree  ;  becaufe  when 
burnt  or  cut  down  to  the  root  it  rifes  again  fairer  than 
ever.  And  hence,  as  we  fuppofe,  has  arifen  a  curious 
miftake  in  tranflatinga  paflage  from  Plutarch’s  Rules  for 
the  Prefervation  of  Health.  The  paflage  is  this  :  Tov  pm 
iyy.i(pa,\ov  ts  (pennies,  yXvxvv  ovra  atpocipa.  xe (pa-hahyot/ 
Asyecrii/  &vxi ;  which  Amyot  in  French,  and  Dr.  Poole  in 
Englifh,  1684.,  render  thus;  “Though  the  brain  of  the 
phoenix  be  very  fweet,  it  will  caufe  the  head-ache.”  Now 
is  it  pofllble  that  fo  fenfible  a  writer  as  Plutarch  could 
ever  have  entertained  a  fancy  fo  irrational  as  that  any 
man  had  ever  eaten  the  brains  of  a  phoenix  ?  No  doubt 
the  buds,  or  tops,  (iy  xstpaXov,  head,)  of  the  date-tree,  are 
meant.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we  may  obferve, 
that  feveral  ancient  naturalifts,  and  Pliny  in  particular, 
(lib.  xvi.  cap.  3?.)  attribute  to  trees  in  general  all  the 
main  component  parts  of  the  animal  body  ;  fkin,  flefh,  fat, 
bones,  marrow,  finews,  veins,  and  blood.  For  inftance  ; 
“  Humor  et  cortici  arborum  eft  qui fanguis  earum  intelligi 
debet.  Atque  in  toto  corpora  arborum,  ut  reliquorum 
animalium,  cutis,  fanguis,  caro,  nervi,  venae,  offa,  medul¬ 
las.  Pro  cute  cortex.  Proximi  plerifque  adipes :  ii  vo- 
cantur  a  calore  alburnum:  mollis  et  peflima  pars  ligni, 
etiam  in  robore  facile  putrefeens,  et  teredini  obnoxia : 
quare  femper  amputatur.”  He  aflimilates  the  heavieft 
folid  parts  of  the  tree  to  bone  ;  the  grain  (as  I  think  we 
improperly  term  it)  to  the  veins,  and  the  foft  and  po¬ 
rous  parts  to  marrow.  And  more  particularly  on  thefub- 
je6t  of  the  palm-tree,  Pliny  obferves,  “Dulcis  media 
earum  in  cacumine  quod  cerebrum  appellant  which 
Theophraftus,  Galen,  Strabo,  and  Philoftratus,  term 
eyy.£<pu\ov :  and  this  is  the  bud  of  that  genus  of  the  palm- 
tree,  called  by  Theophraftus,  ^xpemppitp^,  the  g.round- 
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palm.  Thefe  buds  are  enclofed  in  feveral  envelopes,  and 
are  delicious  to  the  tafte.  Matheolus,  in  his  elegantly- 
written  Comments  on  Diofcorides,  lays,  they  are  ferved 
up  in  Italy  as  a  defert,  and  eaten  with  pepper  and  fait. 

I  think  we  can  no  longer  be  under  the  leaft  doubt  as  to 
the  proper  tranflation  of  <pon/ixo;  syxEpaAon — the  “palm- 
bud,”  (not  the  phoenix’s  brains!)  which  is  very  de¬ 
licious,  “but  caufes  pain  in  the  head.”  (See  Gent. 
Mag.  1819.) 

In  the  fixth  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  fe£t.  28.  it 
is  obferved  that,  in  the  year  of  Rome  787,  the  pheenix 
revifited  Egypt;  which  occafioned  among  the  learned 
much  fpeculation.  This  being  is  facred  to  the  fun.  Of 
its  longevity  the  accounts  are  various.  The  common 
perfuafion  is,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  that  it  lives 
500  years;  though  by  fome  the  date  is  extended  to  1461. 
The  feveral  eras  when  the  pheenix  has  been  feen  are  fixed 
by  tradition.  The  firft,  we  are  told,  was  in  the  reign  of 
Sefoftris  ;  the  fecond  in  that  of  Amafis ;  and,  in  the 
period  when  Ptolemy  the  third  of  the  Macedonian  race 
was  feated  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  another  pheenix 
directed  its  flight  towards  Heliopolis.  When  to  thefe 
circumftances  are  added  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the 
pheenix,  and  the  tale  that  it  makes  frequent  excurfions 
with  a  load  on  its  back,  and  that  when,  by  having  made 
an  experiment  through  a  long  tradl  of  air,  it  gains  fuffi- 
cient  confidence  in  its  own  vigour,  it  takes  up  the  body 
of  its  father  and  flies  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  fun  to  be 
there  confumed;  it  cannot  but  appear  probable,  that  the 
learned  of  Egypt  had  enveloped  under  this  allegory  the 
philofophyof  comets.  The  ancient  Chriftians  refer  to 
the  pheenix  (in  fome  of  their  accounts)  as  a  type  of  the 
refurreN  ion. 

PHCE'NIX,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  fouthern 
liemifphere  ;  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  invilible  in 
our  northern  parts.  The  number  of  ftars  in  this  conftel¬ 
lation  is  thirteen.  It  took  its  name  and  form  from  that 
of  the  famous  bird  juft  mentioned. 

PHCE'NIX,  f.  [from  the  red  hue  of  the  fpatha,  or 
fheath,  when  arrived  at  maturity;  or  from  the  peculiar 
habit  of  the  tree,  as  noticed  above.]  The  Date  Palm- 
tree  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dicecia,  order  trian- 
dria,  natural  order  palmae.  Generic  characters — I.  Male 
flowers.  Calyx:  fpathe  univerfal,  one-valved;  fpadix 
branched  ;  perianthium  three-parted,  very  fmall,  perma¬ 
nent.  Corolla:  petals  three,  concave,  ovate,  fomewhat 
oblong.  Stamina:  filaments  three,  very  fhort;  antheras 
linear,  four-cornered,  the  length  of  the  corolla.  II.  Fe¬ 
male  flowers  on  a  different  plant,  or  on  the  fame  fpadix. 
Calyx  as  in  the  male.  Piftillum  :  germ  roundifh;  ftyle 
awl-fliaped,  fhort ;  ftigma  acute.  Pericarpium  :  drupe 
ovate,  one-celled.  Seed  fingle,  bony,  fubovate,  with  a 
longitudinal  groove. — Effential  Charafler.  Calyx  three- 
parted;  corolla  three-petalled.  Male:  ftamina  three. 
Female:  piftillum  one;  drupeovate.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  Phoenix  da&ylifera,  the  common  date  palm-tree  : 
fronds  pinnate ;  leaves  folded  together,  enfiform.  This 
rifes  to  a  great  height  in  the  warm  countries  ;  the  ftalks 
are  generally  full  of  rugged  knots,  which  are  the  veftiges 
of  the  decayed  leaves ;  tor  the  trunks  of  thefe  trees  are  not 
folid  like  other  trees,  but  the  cefitre  is  filled  with  pith, 
round  which  is  a  tough  bark  full  of  ftrong  fibres  while 
young  ;  but,  as  the  trees  grow  old,  this  bark  hardens  and 
becomes  woody ;  to  this  bark  the  leaves  are  clofely  joined, 
and  in  the  centre  rife  eredf,  being  clofely  folded  or  plaited 
together,  but,  after  they  are  advanced  above  the  fheath 
which  furrounds  them,  they  expand  very  wide  on  every 
fide  the  Hem,  and,  as  the  older  leaves  decay,  the  ftalk  ad¬ 
vances  in  height.  The  leaves  of  thefe  trees,  when  grown 
to  a  fize  for  bearing  fruit,  are  fix  or  eight  feet  long,  and 
may  be  termed  branches,  (for  the  trees  have  no  other:) 
thefe  have  narrow  long  leaves,  (or  pinr.x,)  fet  on  alter¬ 
nately  their  whole  length.  The  final!  leaves,  or  lobes, 
are  towards  the  bafe  three  feet  long,  and  little  more  than 
one  inch  broad;  they  are  clofely  folded  together  when 
3  ’  they/ 
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they  fir  ft  appear,  and  are  wrapped  round  by  brown  fibres 
or  threads,  which  fall  oft'  as  the  leaves  advance,  making 
way  for  them  to  expand  ;  thefe  never  open  fiat,  but  are 
hollow  like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  with  a  fiiarp  ridge  on  their 
back  ;  they  are  very  It  iff,  and,  when  young,  of  a  bright 
green,  ending  with  a  fiiarp  black  fpine. 

Thefe  trees  have  male  flowers  on  different  plants,  from 
thofe  which  produce  the  fruit  ;  and  there  is  a  necefiity 
for  fome  of  the  male  trees  to  grow  near  the  female  trees 
to  render  them  fruitful ;  or,  at  leaft,  to  impregnate  the 
germ,  without  which,  the  ftones,  which  are  taken  out  of 
the  fruit,  will  not  grow.  Molt  of  the  old  authors,  who 
have  mentioned  thefe  trees,  affirm,  that,  unlefs  the  female 
or  fruit-bearing  palm-trees  have  the  affiftance  of  the  male, 
they  are  barren  ;  therefore  in  fuch  places  where  there  are 
no  male  trees  near  the  female,  the  inhabitants  cut  off  the 
hunches  of  male  flowers,  when  they  are  juft  opened,  and 
carry  them  to  the  female  trees,  placing  them  on  the 
branches  near  the  female  flowers  to  impregnate  them; 
which,  they  all  agree,  has  the  defired  effedf,  rendering 
the  trees  fruitful  which  would  otherwife’  have  been 
barren.  Pere  Labat,  in  his  account  of  America,  mentions 
,a  Angle  tree  of  this  kind,  growing  near  a  convent  in  the 
ifiand  of  Martinico,  which  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit,  which  came  to  maturity  enough  for  eating;  but,  as 
there  was  no  other  tree  of  this  kind  in  the  ifiand,  they 
were  delirous  to  propagate  it,  and  accordingly  planted 
great  numbers  of  the  ftones  for  feveral  years,  but  not  one 
of  them  grew  ;  therefore,  after  having  made  feveral  trials 
without  fuccefs,  they  were  obliged  to  fend  to  Africa, 
where  thefe  plants  grew  in  plenty,  for  fome  of  the  fruit; 
the  ftones  of  which  they  planted,  and  railed  many  of  the 
plants.  He  then  conjectures,  that  the  fingle  tree  before- 
tnentioned  might  be  probably  fo  far  impregnated  by  fome 
neighbouring  palm-trees  of  other  fpecies  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  ripening  the  fruit,  but  not  fuflicient  to  make 
the  feeds  prolific. 

The  flowers  of  both  fexes  come  out  in  very  long  bun¬ 
ches  from  the  trunk  between  the  leaves,  and  are  covered 
with  a  fpatha,  (or  flieatb,)  which  opens  and  withers. 
Thofe  of  the  male  have  fix  ffiort  ftamina,  with  narrow 
four-cornered  anthers  filled  with  farina.  The  female 
flowers  have  no  ftamina  ;  hut  have  a  roundilh  germ,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  oval  berry,  with  a  thick  pulp 
inclofing  a  hard  oblong  (tone,  with  a  deep  furrow  run¬ 
ning  longitudinally.  The  bunches  of  fruit  are  fometimes 
very  large. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  makes  a  great  part  of  the  diet  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Arabia;  and  part  of  Perfia.  In  Upper 
Egypt  many  families  fubfift  almoft  entirely  upon  it. 
They  make  a  conferve  of  it  with  fugar;  and  even  grind 
the  hard  ftones  in  their  hand-mills  for  their  camels.  In 
Barbary  they  turn  handfome  beads  for  pater-nofters  of 
thefe  ftones.  The  date  is  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  to  ftop  loofenefles,  and  -promote  expecto¬ 
ration,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  given  in  peCtoral  de- 
coftions.  It  is  alfo  recommended  in  the  piles,  given  in 
red  wine. 

From  the  leaves  of  the  tree  they  make  baikets  or  hags 
in  Barbary.  In  Egypt  they  make  fly-flaps  of  them,  and 
brulhes  to  clean  their  fofas  or  clothes.  The  hard  boughs 
are  ufed  as  fences  to  their  gardens,  and  cages  to  carry 
their  fowls  to  market.  The  trunk  is  fplit  for  the  fame 
purpofes,  and  is  even  ufed  in  fmall  buildings.  It  ferves 
likewife  for  firing.  The  threads  of  the  web-like  integu¬ 
ment  between  the  boughs  make  ropes  and  the  rigging  of 
fmaller  veffels. 

The  juice  of  the  date-tree  is  procured  by  cutting  off 
the  head  or  crown  of  the  more  vigorous  plant,  and  fcoop- 
ing  the  top  of  the  trunk  into  the  fiiape  of  a  bafin  ;  where 
the  fap,  in  afcending,  lodges  itfelf,  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  quarts  a  day,  during  the  firft  week  or  fortnight; 
after  which  the  quantity  daily  dimi'nifties,  and  at  the  end 
of  fix  weeks  or  two  months  the  tree  becomes  dry,  and 
ferves  fcr  timber  or  fire-wood.  This  liquor,  which  has  a 
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more  lufcious  fweetnefs  than  honey,  is  of  the  confiftence 
of  a. thin  fyrup,  but  quickly  becomes  tart  and  ropy,  ac- 
quiringan  intoxicating  quality,  and  giving-,  upon  diftilla- 
tion  an  agreeable  fpirit,  or  araky,  which  is  the  general 
name  for  all  hot  liquors  extracted  by  the  alembic. 

Native  of  the  Levant.  Though  it  has  been  cultivated 
in  our  ftoves  for  above  two  hundred  years,  no  individual 
has  yet  been  preferved  long  enough  to  bloffom;  and  very 
few  have  become  caulefcent.  In  the  fouth  of  France 
this  plant  forms  a  handfome  tree,  but  brings  no  fruit  to 
perfection.  It  is  well  known,  that, as  the  maleand  female 
flowers  are  generally  the  produce  of  diftinCt  individuals, 
the  two  fexes  require  to  be  cultivated  together,  in  order 
to  obtain  good  fruit;  and  in  this  chiefly  confilts  the 
culture  of  the  palm-tree.  Hence  the  Linnseans  have 
derived  one  of  their  moft  ftriking  proofs  of  the  fexes  of 
plants,  the  fad  being  recorded  by  thofe  who  were  not 
inftrufted  in  that  doCtrine.  An  ample  and  complete 
hiftory  of  this  valuable  tree,  and  its  whole  economy,  is  to 
be  found  in  Kcempfer. 

2.  Phoenix  reclinata,  the  reclining  date  palm-treee: 
leaves  pinnate,  without  thorns ;  leaflets  linear-lanceolate, 
folded,  loofely  fpreading.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  wdience  it  was  fenttoKew  by  Mr.  Maflbn,  in  1792. 
It  is  kept  in  the  green-houfe,  but  has  not  flowered. 

3.  Phoenix  farinifera,  the  fmall  date  palm-tree  :  fronds 
pinnate;  leaves  narrower,  more  pointed.  The  trunk  of 
this  is  only  about  two  feet  high,  and  fo  entirely  enveloped 
in  the  leaves  that  it  is  never  feen,  the  whole  appearing 
like  a  large  round  bulh.  Spadix  ereCI,  much  branched  s 
branches  Ample,  fpreading  in  every  direction  ;  eight  to 
twelve  inches  long.  Berry  (or  drupe)  (hining  black,  fize  of 
a  large  kidney-bean  ;  the  pulp  fweet  and  mealy,  but  in 
fmall  quantity.  Seed  cartilaginous,  of  the  fame  fliape 
with  the  berry,  grooved  longitudinally,  pretty  fmooth, 
brown  on  the  outflde,  light-greyilh-white  within  :  on  the 
middle  of  the  back  a  fmall  elevation,  under  which  is  an 
oblong  pit  containing  the  embryo.  Native  of  Coro  man-, 
del,  on  dry  barren  ground,  chiefly  on  fandy  lands  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  fea.  It  flowers  in  January  and 
February;  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  May.  This  the  natives 
eat  as  gathered  from  the  bulb,  without  any  preparation. 
The  leaflets  are  wrought  into  mats;  the  common  petioles 
are  fplit  into  three  or  four,  and  ufed  for  making  ordinary 
baikets  of  various  kinds;  but  they  are  not  fo  proper  for 
this  purpofe  as  the  bamboo. 

The  fmall  trunk,  when  divefted  of  its  leaves,  and  the 
ftrong  brown  fibrous  web  that  furrounds  the  trunk  at 
their  infertions,  is  generally  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  fix  in  diameter  at  the  thickeft  part ;  its  exterior 
or  woody  part  confilts  of  white  fibres  matted  together, 
which  envelopea  large  quantity  of  a  farinaceous  fubltance,- 
ufed  as  food  by  the  natives  in.  times  of  fcarcity  ;  but  to 
feparate  this  from  the  fibres,  the  trunk  is  fplit  into  fix  or 
eight  pieces,  then  dried,  beaten  in  woody  mortars,  and 
afterwards  fifted  s  the  reft  of  the  preparation  confifts  in 
boiling  the  meal  into  a  thick  gruel,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
India,  congee.  It  feems  to  be  much  lefs  nutritive  than 
fago,  and  is  lefs  palatable,  being  conftderably  bitter  when 
boiled ;  but  probably,  by  more  care  in  the  preparation,  or 
by  varying  the  mode,  it  might  be  improved.  It  certainly 
deferves  attention  ;  for,  during  the  end  of  1790  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  1791,  it  faved  many  lives,  rice  being  very  dear, 
'and  at  times  not  to  be  had.  This  is  reprefented  on  the 
annexed  Engraving  from  Dr.  Roxburgh. 

4.  Phoenix  pulilla,  the  dwarf  date-pa.lm,  of  Loureiro  and 
Geertner,  anfwers  very  nearly  to  the  defcription  of  the 
preceding,  except  that  the  ltyle  is  laid  to  be  (hort,  and 
ltigma  Ample.  Perhaps  the  young  ftyles.  cohere,  and 
appear  to  be  only  one.  Gsertner’s  figure  indicates  the 
rudiments  of  three  feeds  in  thegermen,  as  in  Roxburgh  s 
plant.  Loureiro  defcribes  the  trunk  as  two  feet  high, 
thick  and  rugged  ;  fronds  fix  feet  long,  unarmed,  pinnate, 
reclined  ;  leaflets  long,  awlfnaped,  plaited,  fmooth. 
Native  of  Cochinchina,  on  mountains  fix  leagues  from. 

Hutea, 
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tlie  capital  of  Cochinchina,  in  rocky  places  near 

dreams. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  eafily 
produced  from  the  feeds  taken  out  of  the  fruit,  (pro¬ 
vided  they  are  frefli,)  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light 
rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark, 
which  (hould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of  heat, 
and  the  earth  frequently  refrefhed  with  water.  When 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  the  fame  light  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  refrefh 
them  with  water,  as  alfo  to  let  them  have  air  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  the  bed  in  which 
they  are  placed.  During  the  fummer  they  fitould  remain 
in  the  fame  hot-bed  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft  let 
them  have  a  great  (hare  of  air  to  harden  them  againft  the 
approach  of  winter;  for,  if  they  are  too  much  forced, 
they  will  be  fo  tender  as  not  to  be  preferved  through  the 
winter  without  much  difficulty,  efpecially  if  you  have  not 
the  conveniency  of  a  bark-dove  to  keep  them  in.  At 
the  beginning  of  October  remove  the  plants  into  the 
dove,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  a  moderate 
fhare  of  heat,  (thefe  being  fomewhat  tenderer,  while 
young,  than  after  they  have  acquired  fome  drength  ;) 
though  indeed  they  may  be  fometimes  preferved  alive  in 
a  cooler  fituation,  yet  their  progrefs  would  be  fo  much 
retarded  as  not  to  recover  their  vigour  the  fucceeding 
fummer.  Nor  is  it  worth  the  trouble  of  railing  thefe 
plants  from  feeds,  where  a  perfon  has  not  the  con  veniency 
of  a  dove  to  forward  their  growth  ;  for,  where  this  is 
wanting,  they  will  not  grow  to  any  tolerable  fize  in 
twenty  years. 

Whenever  thefe  plants  are  removed,  (which  fhould  be 
done  once  a-year,)  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  or  injure 
their  large  roots,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  them;  but 
clear  off  all  the  fmall  fibres  which  are  inclinable  to 
mouldinef?,  for,  if  thefe  are  left  on,  they  will  in  time 
decay,  and  hinder  thefrefh  fibres  from  coming  out,  which 
will  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  fhould  be  placed,  mud 
be  compofed  in  the  following  manner;  viz.  half  of  light 
frefh  earth  taken  from  a  padure-ground,  the  other  half 
fea-fand  and  rotten  dung  or  tanner’s  bark  in  equal  pro¬ 
portion  ;  thefe  diould  be  carefully  mixed,  and  laid  in  a 
heap  three  or  four  months  at  lead  before  it  is  ufed,  but 
fhould  be  often  turned  over  to  prevent  tire  growth  of 
weeds,  and  to  fweeten  the  earth. 

You  fhould  alfo  obferve  to  allow  them  pots  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  fizes  of  the  plants ;  but  you  mud  never  let 
them  be  too  large,  which  is  of  worfe  confequence  than  if 
they  are  too  fmall.  During  the  fummer  feafon  they  fhould 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  but  you  mud  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  give  it  in  too  great  quantities  ;  and  in  winter 
they  mud  be  now  and  then  refrelhed,  efpecially  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  warm  dove,  otherwife  they  will  require 
very  little  water  at  that  feafon. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  flow  growers,  even  in  their  native 
countries,  notwithdanding  they  arrive  to  a  great  magni¬ 
tude  ;  for  it  has  been  often  obferved  by  feveral  of  the  old  in¬ 
habitants  of  thofe  countries,  that  the  plants  of  fome  of 
thefe  kinds  have  not  advanced  two  feet  in  height  in  ten 
years;  fo  that,  when  they  are  brought  into  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  it  cannot  be  expefled  they  diould  advance  very  fad, 
efpecially  where  there  is  not  due  care  taken  to  preferve 
them  warm  in  winter.  But,  however  dow  of  growth 
thefe  plants  are  in  their  native  countries,  yet  they  may 
be  with  us  greatly  forwarded  by  placing  the  pots  in  a 
liot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  which  diould  be  renewed  as 
often  as  is  necefifury,  and  the  plants  always  preferved 
therein  both  winter  and  fummer,  obferving  to  diift  them 
into  larger  pots  as  they  advance  in  growth,  as  alfo 
to  fupply  them  with  water  properly  ;  with  whidi  manage¬ 
ment  feveral  of  them  have  come  on  very  fad;  for  the 
roots  of  thefe  plants  are  very  apt  to  root  into  the  bark, 
if  their  pots  remain  a  confiderable  time  without  fhifting, 
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where  they  meet  with  a  general  warmth,  and  the  moidure 
arifing  from  the  fermentation  of  the  bark  preferves  their 
fibres  plump  and  vigorous;  but,  although  the  leaves 
grow  tall  in  a  few  years  with  this  management,  yet  it  is 
long  before  the  plants  come  to  have  any  Hems.  There 
are  plants  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  whofe  leaves  are  feven 
feet  long,  which  were  raifed  from  feeds  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  their  dems  are  not  two  feet  high, 
fome  of  which  have  produced  fmall  bunches  of  male 
flowers.  See  Andropogon  and  Poa. 

PHCE'NIX,  foil  of  Amyntor  king  of  Argos  by  Cleo- 
hule  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor  to  Achilles.  His 
father  having  proved  faithlefs  to  his  wife,  through  fond,- 
nefs  for  a  concubine  called  Clytia,  Cleobule,  who  was 
jealous  of  him,  perfuaded  her  foil  Phcenix  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  his  father’s  midrefs.  Phcenix  eafily  fucceeded; 
but  Amyntor,  difcovering  his  intrigues,  drew  a  curie 
upon  him,  and  the  foil  was  foon  after  deprived  of  his 
fight  by  divine  vengeance.  Some  fay  that  Amyntor 
himfelf  put  out  his  fon’s  eyes,  which  fo  cruelly  provoked 
him,  that  he  meditated  the  death  of  his  father.  Reafou 
and  piety,  however,  prevailed  over  paflion  ;  and,  that  he 
might  not  become  a  parricide,  Phoenix  fled  from  Argos 
to  the  court  of  Peleus  king  of  Phthia.  Here  he  was  treated 
with  tendernefs;  Peleus  carried  him  to  Chiron,  who 
redored  his  eyefight;  foon  after  which  he  was  made  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  Achilles,  his  benefactor’s  foil.  He  was  alfo  pre- 
fented  with  the  government  of  many  cities,  and  made 
king  of  the  Dolopes.  He  went  with  his  pupil  to  the 
Trojan  war;  and  Achilles  was  ever  grateful  for  the  in- 
druCtions  and  precepts  which  he  had  received  from  him. 
After  the  death  of  Achilles,  Phcenix,  with  others,  was 
commiflioned  by  the  Greeks  to  return  into  Greece,  to 
bring  to  the  war  young  Pyrrhus.  This  commilfion  he 
fuccefsfully  performed;  and,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  here- 
turned  with  Pyrrhus,  and  died  in  Thrace.  He  was 
buried,  according  to  Strabo,  near  Trachinia,  where  a 
fmall  river  in  the  neighbourhood  received  the  name  of 
Phcenix. 

There  was  another  Phcenix,  fon  of  Agenor,  by  a  nymph 
who  was  called  Telephafla,  according  to  Apol!odoru3 
and  Mofchus,  or,  according  to  others,  Epimedufa,  Peri- 
meda,  or  Agriope.  He  was,  like  his  brother  Cadmus, 
and  Cilix,  fent  by  his  father  in  purfuit  of  his  filter  Europa, 
whom  Jupiter  had  carried  away  under  the  form  of  a  bull ; 
and,  when  his  inquiries  proved  unfuccefsful,  he  fettled  in 
a  country,  which,  according  to  fome,  w  as  from  him  called 
Phoenicia. 

PHCE'NIX,  in  ancient  geography,  a  port  of  Afia  Mi¬ 
nor,  on  thecoaft  ofLycia. — Alfo,  a  mountain  of  Afia,  in 
the  Doride. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Italy,  according  to  Appian. 
— Alfo,  a  river  of  Greece,  in  Theflaly,  which  ran  into 
the  Apidanus. — Alfo,  a  river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in 
Achaia,  which  had  its  mouth  fouth-weft  of  the  gulf  of 
Corinth. 

PHO'GOR,in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain  of  Palef- 
tine,  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan. — A  town  of  Paleltine, 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  near  Bethlehem. — Another  town 
north-eaft  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  Livias. 

PHOKWA'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore: 
fifty  miles  ealt  of  Suitanpour. 

PHO'LAS,  /'.  [Gr.  i.  e.  dwelling  in  a  den.]  The 
Borer,  or  Piddock  ;  in  helminthology,  a  genus  of  tefta- 
ceous  worms.  Generic  characters — Animal  an  afcidia  3 
fliell  bivalve,  divaricate,  with  feveral  dilferently-fhaped 
accelTory  ones  at  the  hinge  ;  the  hinge  recurved,  united 
by  a  cartilage;  in  the  infide,  beneath  the  hinge,  is  an 
incurved  tooth.  The  worms  of  this  genus  all  perforate 
clay,  fpongy  ftones,  and  wood,  while  in  the  younger  ftate  ; 
and,  as  they  increafe  in  fize,  they  enlarge  their  habitation 
within,  and  thus  become  imprifoned.  They  contain  a 
kind  of  phofphoric  liquor,  of  great  brilliancy  in  the  dark, 
which  illuminates  whatever  it  happens  to  fall  on.  There 
are  twelve  fpecies. 

1.  Pholas  daftylus:  fliell  oblong,  with  reticulate  fub- 
4.  E  fpinous 
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fpinous  ftrias  on  the  upper  part.  It  is  found  among 
rocks  in  this  country,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
fliines  by  night.  It  is  about  five  inches  long;  entirely 
white,  with  fometimes  an  ochraceous  calf,  thin,  fragile, 
elongated,  and  wedge-fhaped  in  the  fore  part,  convex  be¬ 
hind,  the  margin  inflefted;  it  is  marked  with  fubfpinous 
ftriae,  which  become  gradually  more  indiftimft;  the  hinge 
refembles  afpoon,  and  there  are  four  acceffory  valves.  A 
full  account  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  this  curious 
genus  of  worms  has  been  given  under  the  article  Con- 
chology,  vol.  v.  p.  34,  5.  and  two  views  of  the  prefent 
fpecies  at  fig.  n,  12.  Plate  XVI.  of  the  fame  article. 

2.  Pholas  coftata :  fhell  ovate,  and  ftriate  with  elevated 
ribs.  It  inhabits  the  American  feas.  It  is  white,  and 
almoft  fix  inches  long;  the  ribs  are  oblique,  and  armed 
with  elevated  fcales,  or  obtufe  fpines. 

3.  Pholas  ftriata :  fhell  ovate,  and  multifarioufly  ftriate. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe  and  India,  and  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  The  ftriae 
are  occafionally  decufiate ;  the  part  near  the  hinge  is 
glabrous,  and  without  ftriae. 

4.  Pholas  Candida:  fhell  oblong,  and  muricate  on  all 
parts  with  decufiate  Arise.  This  inhabits  European  and 
American  feas,  and  is  very  thin;  it  is  filvery  within, 
and  more  glabrous ;  rounded  at  each  end;  the  tooth  of 
the  hinge  is  flender  and  cleft;  length  near  an  inch, 
the  breadth  an  inch  and  a  half. 

5.  Pholas  pufilla:  fhell  oblong,  rounded  with  arched 
ftriae.  It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  India  and  America, 
and  penetrates  the  bottoms  of  fhips.  The  fhell  is  brown- 
ifli  or  white,  gaping  on  the  fore  part,  globular  under  the 
top,  and  marked  with  reticulate  knotty  Arise.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  the  Ph.  conoides  of  Dr.  Parfons  in  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  Iv.  p.  1.  called  by  Bum  phi  us  Ph.  lignoritm, 
and  in  Dutch  hout-moffel,  or  wood-tnufcle,  becaufe  it  is 
found  burrowed  in  timber.  Four  figures  of  it  are  given 
on  the  firft  plate  of  that  volume  ;  but  thofe  figures  are  in 
Dr.  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  Conchology  Plate  VIII.  applied  to 
the  Ph.  ftriata. 

6.  Pholas  crifpata:  fhell  oval,  the  part  next  the  hinge 
more  obtufe,  waved,  and  ftriate ;  teeth  of  the  hinge 
curved,  large,  and  ftrong.  A  variety  is  known  by  the 
fhell  being  thinner  and  fmaller;  the  tooth  alfo  is  fiender 
and  oblique.  It  inhabits  European  feas,  is  about  two  in¬ 
ches  long,  and  three  and  a  half  broad.  The  primary  fhells 
are  divided  by  a  tranfverfe  wrinkled  groove  in  the  middle ; 
the  acceffory  ones  are  fmall. 

7.  Pholas  orientalis:  fhell  oblong,  with  a  ftraight  margin ; 
one-half  of  it  is  quite  fmooth,  the  other  with  reticulate 
ftriae.  It  inhabits  Siam  and  Tranquebar ;  is  large  and  thin; 
the  fhells  gape  at  one  end  only,  and  they  are  marked  within 
with  reticulate  ftrise. 

8.  Pholas  Campechienfis:  fhell  narrow,  white,  and  very 
finely  ftriate.  It  inhabits  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  It  is 
probably  not  a  diftindl  fpecies. 

9.  Pholas  cordata:  fhell  fliort,  turgid,  and  furrowed 
with  fine  elevated  tranfverfe  ftriae  ;  aperture  heart-fhaped. 
It  is  found  affixed  to  corals.  The  fhell  is  very  thin,  fra¬ 
gile,  and  of  a  dirty  white  ;  the  fore  part  is  fmooth,  except 
a  few  arched  ridges. 

to.  Pholas  Chilenfis:  (hell  oblong,  a  little  depreffed, 
with  diftant  longitudinal  ftriae.  It  is  found  about  the 
rocks  of  Chili.  The  fhell  is  five  inches  long,  with  minute 
appendages. 

11.  Pholas  teredula:  fhell  oblong,  white,  with  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  brown  granulate  future.  It  inhabits  the  Belgic 
fliores,  and  penetrates  timber. 

12.  Pholas  hians  :  fhell  bivalve,  white,  with  tranfverfe 
arched  ftriae  ;  above  connivent,  convex  in  the  middle, 
beneath  wedge-fhaped,  with  a  very  large  oval  aperture. 
It  inhabits  the  American  iflands,  and  perforates  calcareous 
rocks  and  corals. 

PHOLID'I  A,  /.  [from  <po*i;,  <po\ Mg,  the  fcale  of  a  fifli 
or  ferpent ;  alluding  to  the  fcalinefs  of  the  corolla. 
Broxai  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  i.  517.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
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the  clafs  didynamia,  order  angiofpermia,  natural  order  of 
myoporinae,  Brown.  Eftential  generic  chara&ers  — 
Calyx  deeply  five-cleft,  unchanged  in  the  fruit.  Corolla 
funnel-fliaped  ;  tube  longer  titan  the  calyx  ;  throat  dila¬ 
ted,  tumid  at  one  fide;  limb  fhort,  irregular;  its  upper  lip 
two-lobed,  recurved;  lower  fpreading,  in  three  deep 
equal  fegments.  Stamens  included.  Antherae  bearded. 
Stigma  capitate,  emarginate.  Drupe  dry,  of  four  cells, 
with  four  feeds.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 

Pholidia  fcoparia,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Brown  on 
the  fouth  coaft  of  New-Holland.  A  rufh-like  fltrub,  wit  hr 
oppofite  awl-fhaped  leaves.  Stalks  fingle-flovvered,  axil¬ 
lary,  folitary,  without  bra&es  ;  corolla  blue,  clothed  ex¬ 
ternally  with  minute  fcales;  albumen  thin. 

PHOLLI'DES,  f.  A  word  u fed  by  the  ancient  phyfi- 
cians  for  foft  and  fungous  tumours  of  the  legs,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  people  in  an  anafarca,  or  leucophlegmacy. 

PHOL'LIS,  f.  See  Foi.lis,  vol.  vii. 

PHOL'OE,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pifa.  It 
received  its  name  from  Phoius,  the  friend  of  Hercules, 
who  was  buried  there.  It  is  often  confounded  with  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  fame  name  in  Theffaly,  near  mount  Othrys. 

PHO'LUS,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  fon  of  Silenus  and 
Melia,  or  according  to  others,  of  Ixion  and  the  Cloud. 
He  kindly  entertained  Hercules  when  he  was  going 
againft  the  boar  of  Erimantlius  ;  but  refufed  to  give  him 
wine,  as  that  which  he  had  belonged  to  the  reft  of  the 
Centaurs.  Hercules,  however,  broke  the  cafk  and  drank 
the  wine.  The  fmell  of  the  liquor  drew  the  Centaurs 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  the  houfe  of  Phoius  ;  but 
Hercules  flopped  them  when  they  forcibly  entered  the 
habitation  of  his  friend,  and  killed  the  greateft  part  of 
them.  Phoius  gave  the  dead  a  decent  funeral,  but  he 
mortally  wounded  himfelf  with  one  of  the  arrows  which 
were  poifoned  with  the  venom  of  the  hydra,  and  which 
he  attempted  to  extract  from  the  body  of  one  of  the  Cen¬ 
taurs.  Hercules,  unable  to  cure  him,  buried  him  when 
dead,  and  called  the  mountain,  where  his  remains  were 
depofited,  by  the  name  of  Pholoe. 

PHOMO'THIS,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  Mareotide,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ptolemy. 

PHONAS'CIA,  f.  [Greek,  from  tpovo,  voice.]  The  art 
of  forming  the  human  voice.  In  ancient  Greece,  there 
were  combats  or  contefts  eftabliflied  for  the  voice,  as  well 
as  otherparts  of  the  gymnaftice.  Thefe  combats  continued 
to  be  held  in  the  time  of  Galen  5  the  mafters  of  this  art, 
and  thofe  who  taught  the  art  of  managing  the  voice,  were 
called  phonafci;  and  under  their  tutorage  were  put  all 
thofe  deftined  to  be  orators,  fingers,  comedians,  &c. 
Chambers.  - 

PHO'NIA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Morea : 
twenty-two  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Corinth. 

PHO'NICS,  J'.  [from  voice  or  found.]  The  doc¬ 

trine  of  founds. 

Phonics,  or  the  doftrine  of  founds,  otherwife  called 
Acoustics,  (which  fee,)  may  be  confidered  ns  an  art 
analogous  to  optics  ;  and  may  be  divided,  like  that,  into 
direct,  refracted,  and  reflected.  Thefe  branches  the  bifhop  of 
Ferns,  in  allufion  to  the  parts  of  optics,  denominates 
phonics,  diaphonics,  and  cataphonics . 

Phonics  is  improveable,  with  regard  to  the  obje6t,  the 
medium,  and  the  organ. 

1.  As  to  the  objed,  found,  it  may  be  improved,  both 
with  regard  to  the  production  and  the  propagation  of 
founds.  The  firft,  in  fpeaking  or  pronouncing,  in  whir¬ 
ling  or  finging,  in  hallooing  or  luring,  which  are  all  di- 
ftinCt  arts,  and  all  improveable.  The  fecond,  by  the  po- 
fition  of  the  fonorous  body. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  medium,  phonics  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  thinnefs  and  quiefcency  thereof,  and  by 
the  fonorous  body  being  placed  near  a  fmooth  wall,  either 
plane  or  arched,  efpecially  cycloidally  or  elliptically : 
whence  arifes  the  theory  of  whifpering-places.  Add  to 
thefe,  that,  by  placing  the  fonorous  body  near  water,  its 
found  is  mollified ;  that,  by  placing  it  on  a  plain,  the 

found 
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found  is  conveyed  to  a  greater  diftance  than  on  uneven 
ground,  &c. 

3.  As  to  the  organ,  which  is  the  ear,  it  is  helped  by 
placing  it  near  a  wall,  efpecially  at  one  end  of  an  arch, 
the  found  beginning  at  the  other;  or  near  the  furface  of 
water,  or  that  of  the  earth.  And  alio  by  inftruments,  as 
the  ftentorophonicon,  or  fpeaking-trumpet.  Alfo  by  an 
inftrument  to  help  weak  ears,  as  fpeClacles  do  eyes;  by 
an  inftrument  to  take  in  vaftly-retnote  founds,  as  telefcopes 
do  objeCts;  by  a  microphone,  or  magnifying  ear-inftru- 
ment;-  and  by  a  polyphone,  or  multiplying  ear-inftrument. 

Colophonies,  or  reflected  hearing,  may  be  improved  by 
feveral  kinds  of  artificial  echoes;  for,  in  general,  any 
found  falling,  either  direCtly  or  obliquely,  on  any  denfe 
body  of  a  fmooth  furface,  whether  plain,  or  arched,  is  beat 
back  again,  or  reflected,  i.  e.  it  echoes  more  or  lei's.  See 
Acoustics  and  Music. 

PHONOCAMP'TIC,  adj.  [paw,  and  v.eipifta,  to  in- 
fleCh]  Having  the  power  to  infleCt  or  turn  the  found,  and 
thereby  to  alter  it.. — ’The  magnifying  the  found  by  the 
polyphonifms  or  repercuflions  of  the  rocks,  and  other 
phonocamptic  objeCts.  Derham. 

PHONOL'OGY,  J.  [from  the  Gr.  (pw, j,  voice  or  found, 
and  Xoyo;,  a  difcourfe.]  A  treatife  on  oral  language. 
Fry's  Panlographia. 

PHOO'RY,  a  town  of  HindOoftan,  in  Baglana :  twenty- 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Tolnani. 

PHO'RA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Greater  Armenia,  between  Tafco  and  Mapa,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

PHORA'GA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Aria.  Ptolemy. 

PHOR'BZE,  a  town  of  Theflaly,  which  belonged  to  the 
Achaeans  ;  called  alfo  Phoreas. 

PHOBAN'TIA,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily. 
Ptolemy. 

PHORBAN'TIUM,  a  mountain  of  TheiTaly,  in  the 
Trazena.  Steph.  Byz. 

PHORBE'IA,  f.  in  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  mufic, 
implies  a  capijlrum,  or  leather  bandage,  with  which  the 
players  on  the  flute  furrounded  their  heads.  The  phor- 
beia  was  placed  before  the  mouth  of  the  mufician,  oppo- 
fite  tp  which  was  a  flit  for  the  reed  to  pafs  through. 
This  bandage  was  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  augmenting  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  not  only  to  prevent  the  fwelling 
the  cheeks  of  the  performer,  but  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  efeaping  at  the  fides  of  the  reed.  See  ths  article 
Music,  vol.  xvi.  p.  35a. 

PHOR'BUS,  a  fon  of  Priam  and  Epithefta,  killed  during 
the  Trojan  war  by  Menelaus.  The  god  Somnus  bor¬ 
rowed  his  features  when  he  deceived  Palinurus,  and  threw 
him  into  the  fea  near  the  coaft  of  Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  v.  842. 

PHOR'CUS,  or  Phorcys,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fea- 
deity,  fon  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who  married  his  After 
Ceto,  by  whom  he  had  the  Gorgons,  the  dragon  that 
kept  the  apples  of  the  Hefperides,  and  other  monfters. 
Hefiod. 

PHORCY'NUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  port  of  the 
ifle  of  Ithaca,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  alfo  by  Strabo. 

PHOR'MINX,  f.  An  ancient  mufical  inftrument. 
It  feems  to  have  been  the  largeft  kind  of  lyre  ;  indeed 
the  defcription  and  ufe  of  it  in  Homer,  leads  rather  to  the 
rough,  manly,  harp-like ,  character.  But  a  pafiage  in  Or¬ 
pheus  feems  to  make  phorminx  the  fame  as  clielys,  the 
lutiform  inftrument  of  Mercury  :  it  is  there  faid  of  Chiron, 
that  he  “  fometimes  (trikes  the  cithara  of  Apollo;  fome- 
times  the  fhell-refounding  phorminx  of  Mercury.” 

.AAAote  S'  av  (p oi£s  yjBtxgyti  p.tr ot,  ye^cnv  aguffauv, 

’Hhiyvg/iv  (po%i/.iyyu,  y&w/.Mvov  Argon.  380. 

PHOR'MIUM,  f.  [a  name  adopted  by  Forfter  from 
the  ancient  Greeks,  whole  (pogyujii  was  ufed  for  making 
mats  or  bafkets,  being  fo  called  from  (poggos,  a  balket,  or 
pannier.  Forfter’s  plant  ferves  for  fimilar  purpofes  in 
New  Zealand.]  New  Zealand  Flax;  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  m.onogynia,  natural  order  of 
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coronariae,  (afphodeli,  Jujf. )  Generic  characters — Calyx 
none.  Corolla  :  petals  fix,  afcending  obliquely,  conver¬ 
ging  into  a  tube,  oblong,  connate  at  the  bafe,  unequal  ; 
three  outer  acute,  more  raifed  on  the  back;  three  inner 
longer,  rounded  at  the  top,  Concave.  Stamina  :  filaments 
fix,  filiform,  afcending,  longer  than  the  corolla.  Anther® 
ereCt,  fubtriquetrous.  Piftillum.:  germ  bluntly  three- 
fided  ;  ftyle  filiform,  afcending,  a  little  fhorter  than  the 
ftamens;  ftigma  Ample.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  oblong, 
three-fided,  the  angles  grooved,  acuminate,  three-celled, 
three-valved.  Seeds  very  many,  oblong,  comprefted. — 
Effenlial  CharaRer.  Calyx  none;  corolla  iix-petalled,  the 
three  inner  petals  longer;  capfule  oblong,  three-fided; 
feeds  oblong,  compreffed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 

Phormium  tenax.  It  has  many  leaves.  Flowers  like 
the  hyacinth.  Native  of  New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Ifland, 
and  other  iflands  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  New  Zealand  make  a  thread  of  the  leaves,  with 
which  the  women  weave  a  variety  of  fine  matting  for 
clothing  and  other  ufes.  Many  other  plants  of  the  lilia¬ 
ceous  tribe  might  be  applied  to  the  fame  purpofes.  It  is 
now  manufactured  in  Norfolk  Ifland;  canvafs  and  other 
coarfe  linen  cloth  having  been  woven  with  the  thread. 
Cook's  Voyages,  ii.  96.  and  Collins's  New  South  Wales. 

Phormium  aloides, bulbiferum, and  hyacinthoides.  See 
Lachenalia. 

PHORO'NEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  god  of  a  river 
of  Peloponnefus  of  the  fame  name.  He  was  the  fon  of 
the  river  Inachus  by  Melifla,  and  he  was  the  fecond  king 
of  Argos.  He  married  a  nymph  called  Cerdo,  or  Lao- 
dice,  by  whom  he  had  Apis,  from  whom  Argolis  was 
called  Apia,  and  Niobe,  the  firft  woman  of  whom  Jupiter 
became  enamoured.  Phoroneus  taught  his  fubjeCts  the 
utility  of  laws,  and  the  advantages  of  a  focial  life,  and  of 
friendly  intercourfe;  whence  the  inhabitants  are  often  cal¬ 
led  Phoroneei.  Paufanias  relates,  that  Phoroneus,  with  the 
Cephifus,  Afterion,  and  Inachus,  were  appointed  as  um¬ 
pires  in  a  quarrel  between  Neptune  and  Juno,  concerning 
their  right  of  patronizing  Argolis.  Juno  gained  the  pre¬ 
ference  ;  upon  which  Neptune,  in  a  fit  of  refentment, 
dried  up  all  the  four  rivers,  whole  decifion  he  deemed  par¬ 
tial.  He  afterwards  reftored  them  to  their  dignity  and 
confequence.  Phoroneus  was  the  firft  who  railed  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  Juno.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
His  temple  ftill  exifted  at  Argos,  under  Antoninus  the 
Roman  emperor.  Paufanias. 

PHORONO'MIA,  J\  [from  the  Gr.  (popa,  motion,  and 
1/oy.os,  law.]  A  fcience  comprehending  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion,  both  of  folids  and  fluids.  The  work  of  Herman- 
nus,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  quarto,  in  1715,  under 
this  title,  is  well  known. 

PHORON'TIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia 
Minor,  in  Caria.  Pliny. 

PHO'RUM,  a  port  of  Greece,  in  Attica,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pfyttalia.  Strabo. 

PHOS,  /!  [Greek,  light.]  A  word  ufed  by  fo  me  me¬ 
dical  writers  to  exprefs  a  diftemperature  of  the  eye,  in 
which  there  is  feen  a  black  circle  wholly  furrounding  the 
pupil. 

PHOS'GENE  GAS,  in  chemiftry,  a  fpecies  of  gas 
lately  difcovered  by  Mr.  John  Davy,  in  his  efforts  to  unite 
together  the  carbonic  oxyd  and  the  oxymuriatic  gafes. 
Some  unfuccefsful  attempts  had  been  made  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  by  Meffrs.  Gay-Luffac  and  Thenard,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Murray  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Davy  accomplilhed 
this  objeift  apparently  without  any  difficulty.  The  gales 
were  put  in  contaCt,  and  expofed  to  a  bright  light  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  when  the  mixture  was  diminjlhed  to 
half  its  original  bulk,  and  a  gas  was  left,  which  poffeffed 
feveral  remarkable  properties.  It  is  compofed  of  equal 
volumes  of  chlorine  gas  and  carbonic  oxyd  gas,  condenfed 
into  half  their  bulk.  It  is  colourlefs ;  and  has  a  ftrong 
di (agreeable  fmell.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  3-669  ;  and  100 
cubic  inches,  under  a  mean  temperature  and  preffure, 
weigh  111-91  grains;  hence  it  is  by  far  the  heavielt  gas 
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at  prefent  known.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  com¬ 
bines  with  ammonia,  condenfing  four  times  its  bulk  of 
that  gas,  and  forming  a  peculiar  neutral  fait.  Phofgene 
gas  is  decompofed  by  water,  and  by  molt  metallic  bodies. 
It  is  an  acid  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  deferves  a 
much  more  complete  examination.  As  this  gas  has  been 
hitherto  produced  only  by  the  aftion  of  light,  Mr.  Davy 
propofed  to  name  it  pliofgene.  See  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1812.  Part  I. 

PHOS'PHATE,  f.  A  faline  body  compofed  of  phof- 
phoric  acid  united  to  lome  bale,  as  for  inftance,  lime, 
which  is  called  phofphate  of  lime. 

PHOS'PHITE,/.  A  fait  formed  by  the  phofphorous  acid 
combining  with  the  bafe  of  the  fait.  For  an  account  of 
the  different  phofphates,  phofphites,  and  phofpluirets, 
fee  the  refpeftive  bafes,  and  the  Index  to  the  article  Che¬ 
mistry,  vol.  iv. 

PHOS'PHOR,  or  Phosphorus,/,  [from  the  Gr.  (pa;, 
light,  and  (pipa,  to  bring.]  The  morning  ftar. — Why  fit 
we  fad  when  Phofphorus  {bines  fo  clear;1  Pope. — A  chemi¬ 
cal  fubitance  which,  expofed  to  the  air,  takes  fire. — Phof¬ 
phorus  is  obtained  by  diftillation  from  urine  putrified,  by 
the  force  of  a  very  vehement  and  long-continued  fire. 
Pemlerlo)!. — Of  lambent  flame  you  have  whole  (beets  in 
a  handful  of phojphor.  Addifon. 

For  the  method  of  preparing  phofphori,  and  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  combinations,  and  their  medical  and  other 
properties,  fee  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 

The  acids  formed  by  the  combination  of  phofphorus 
with  oxygen  are  of  fo  difficult  inveftigation,  that  hitherto 
we  are  but  imperfeftly  acquainted  with  their  compofition. 
But  the  fubjedf  has  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  che- 
mifts  in  general  ;  and  fo  many  perfcns  have  engaged  in 
the  invelligation,  that  it  cannot  much  longer  remain  in¬ 
complete.  Two  very  curious  and  important  papers  have 
oeen  puhlifhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Ann.  de 
%Chim.  et  Phyf.  the  firft  by  M.  Dulong,  the  fecond  by  Pro- 
feffor  Berzelius. 

M.  Dulong  announces  the  exiftence  of  no  fewer  than 
•four  acids  compofed  cf  oxygen  and  phofphorus,  one  of 
which  he  has  had  the  honour  of  difcovering  himfelf. 
Thefe  acids  he  diftinguiflies  by  the  following  names  : 
flypophofphorous  acid,  phofphorous  acid,  phofphatic 
acid,  and  phofphoric  acid.  The  fecond  and  fourth  of 
thefe  will  be  found  noticed  under  the  article  referred  to. 
It  remains  to  make  that  article  complete  by  explaining 
the  compofition  of  the  other  two. 

Phofphatic  Acid  is  obtained  when  phofphorus  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  burn  (lowly  in  the  open  air.  M.  Dulong  con- 
fidersit  as  a  combination  of  phofphorous  and  phofphoric 
acids.  According  to  him,  it  is  always  conllant  in  its 
proportions.  He  confiders  it  as  compofed  of,  phofphorus 
ioo,  oxygen  1 i2’4. 

Hypop/ioJ'phorous  Acid,  which  is  a  difcovery  of  Mr. 
Dulong’s,  he  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  When 
phofphuret  of  barytes,  of  ftrontian,  or  of  lime,  is  put  into 
water,  phofphureted  hydrogen  gas  is  difengaged,  as  is 
well  known.  The  oxygen  of  the  water  decompofed 
unites  to  the  phofphorus,  and  forms  turn  acids,  the  hypo- 
phofphorous  and  the  phofphoric,  both  of  which  unite  to 
the  bafe.  The  phofphate  formed  is  infoluble  in  w'ater, 
but  the  hypophofphite  is  very  foluble.  He  treated  phof¬ 
phuret  of  barytes  in  this  manner;  and  by  filtrating  the 
liquid,  feparated  the  phofphate  of  barytes.  The  liquid 
contained  in  folntion  hypophofphite  of  barytes.  The 
barytes  was  precipitated  by  means  of  fulphuric  acid,  and 
nothing  remained  after  filtration  but  the  hypophofphorous 
acid  united  to  water.  This  acid  poffeffes  the  following 
properties.  It  has  a  four  talfe,  and  does  not  cryftallise. 
It  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  ;  and  in  that  cafe 
we  obtain  a  vifcid  liquid.  When  the  heat  is  carried  fur¬ 
ther,  phofphureted  hydrogen  is  driven  off,  a  little  phof¬ 
phorus  fublimes,  and  pure  phofphoric  acid  remains  be¬ 
hind.  It  abforbs  oxygen  (lowly  from  the  atmofphere. 
All  the  hypophofphites  are  very  foluble  in  water.  Thofe 
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of  barytes  and  ftrontian  cryftallize  with  difficulty,  'fhofe 
of  potafli,  foda,  and  ammonia,  are  very  foluble  in  alcohol, 
Hypophofphite  of  potalh  is  much  more  deliquefcent  than 
muriate  of  lime.  According  to  the  analyfis  of  Dulong, 
this  acid  is  compofed  of  phofphorus  ioo,  oxygen  37’44- 
But  he  fufpects  that  it  is  a  triple  compound,  and  that  it 
contains  hydrogen. 

According  to  the  moll  recent  determination  of  Dr, 
Thomfon,  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  phofphorus  is  15, 
that  of  phofphorous  acid  25,  and  that  of  phofphoric  acid 
3;.  A  good  deal  of  doubt,  however,  (till  hangs  over  this 
principle  and  its  compounds.  The  hypophofphorous  acid, 
difcovered  by  Dulong,  appears  to  contain  lefs  oxygen 
than  either  the  phofphorous  or  phofphoric  acid,  and  was 
formerly  confideredas  the  protoxyd,  or  firft  compound  of 
phofphorus  and  oxygen.  Dr.  T.  however,  is  latterly 
difpofed  to  confider  the  hypophofphorous  acid  as  a  com¬ 
pound  of  2  atoms  phofphorus  +  1  atom  oxygen  ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  afcertained.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that 
all  the  beft  analyfes  of  the  phofphates  (how  that  the 
weight  of  the  atom  of  phofphoric  acid  lies  between  40 
and  45. 

Within  thefe  few  years,  the  old-fafhioned  and  teafing 
tinder-box  has  begun  to  be  fuperfeded  by  phofphorus- 
bottles,  or  matches  tipped  with  phofphorus  inftead  of 
fulphur.  The  phofphoric  matches,  or  tapers,  are  prepared 
by  the  following  fimple  procefs.  Take  a  glafs  tube,  four 
inches  long,  and  one  line  in  diameter,  clofed  at  one  end. 
Introduce  a  fmall  quantity  of  phofphorus  iqto  the  tube, 
and  pufhit  to  its  farther  end  ;  after  which,  a  taper  covered 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  wax  is  introduced  into  the  fame 
tube.  The  open  end  is  then  hermetically  fealed,  and  the 
other  end  is  plunged  into  boiling  water;  upon  which  the 
phofphorous  melts,  and  fixes  itfelf  upon  the  match.  A 
line  is  drawn  at  one  end  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  with  a 
flint;  that  it  may  be  broken,  as  occafion  may  require. 
The  match  is  to  be  drawn  out  quickly  to  inflame  the 
phofphorus. 

The  procefs  of  M.  Lewis  Pegle  for  making  the  inflam-- 
mable  bougies  confifts  in  taking  a  glafs  tube,  five  inches 
long,  and  two  lines  wide,  one  end  of  which  is  fealed  with' 
a  blow-pipe.  Small  tapers  of  wax  are  prepared  with  three 
double  threads  of  cotton  twifted  together.  The  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  match  or  taper  is  half  an  inch  long,  and  mult 
not  be  covered  with  wax.  A  piece  of  lead  is  laid  in  a 
faucer  filled  with  water;  and  upon  this  the  phofphorus 
is  cut,  beneath  the  water,  into  fragments  of  the  (ize  of  a 
grain  of  millet.  One  of  thefe  grains  is  to  be  dried,  and 
introduced  into  the  tube  of  glafs  ;  after  which  the  for¬ 
tieth  part  of  a  grain  of  very  dry  fulphur  is  to  be  added, 
that  is,  half  the  weight  of  the  phofphorus.  One  of  the 
bougies  is  then  taken,  and  its  extremity  dipped  in  very 
clear  oil  of  wax.  If  too  large  a  quantity  rifes,  it  muft  be 
dried  with  a  cloth.  The  match  is  introduced  into  the 
tube  with  a  turning  or  twilling  motion  between  the  fin¬ 
gers.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  muft  then  be  plunged  into 
boiling  water  to  foften  the  phofphorns ;  obferving  to 
keep  it  no  longer  than  three  or  four  feconds  in  the  water. 
The  other  extremity  of  the  tube  is  afterwards  fealed. 
Thefe  bougies  muft  be  kept  in  a  tin  tube  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  inflammation. 

Phofphoric  bottles  are  formed  by  heating  a  glafs  bot¬ 
tle,  and  fixing  it  in  a  ladlefull  of  (and;  and  then  two  or 
three  fmall  pieces  of  phofphorus  are  introduced  into  it. 
A  fmall  red-hot  iron  wire  is  ufed  to  ftir  the  phofphorus 
about,  and  caufe  it  to  adhere  to  the  internal  furface  of 
the  bottle,  where  it  forms  a  redd i (li  coating.  The  heated 
wire  is  introduced  repeatedly;  and,  when  all  the  phof¬ 
phorus  is  thus  diftributed  within  the  bottle,  it  is  left 
open  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  afterwards  corked. 
When  this  is  ufed,  a  common  match  tipped  with  fulphur 
is  introduced  into  the  bo,ttle,  turned  round,  and  quickly 
drawn  out.  The  phofphorus  which  flicks  to  the  lulphur 
takes  fire,  and  lights  the  match.'  The  theory  ot  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  depends  upon  the  circumftance,  that  the  phof¬ 
phorus. 
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phorus  is  flrongly  dried,  or  half  calcined,  and  needs  only 
the  contaft  of  air  to  fet  it  on  fire. 

A  phofplwric  gas  may  be  extracted  from  phofphorus, 
which  takes  fire  by  the  mere  contact  of  air.  It  is  to  the 
difengagement  of  a  gas  of  this  nature,  that  we  may  attri¬ 
bute  the  ignes  fatui  wliich  play  about  burying  grounds, 
and  generally  in  all  places  where  animals  are  buried  and 
putrefy.  It  is  to  a  fimilar  gas  that  we  may  refer  the 
inflammable  air  which  conftantly  burns  in  certain  places, 
and  upon  the  furface  of  certain  cold  l'prings:  Chaptal's 
Chemijlry ,  vol.  iii. 

PHOS'PHOR  ATED,  adj.  Impregnated  with  phofpho¬ 
rus. — Saline  lubfla ttces  (gypfuin  and  phofphorated  calx 
excepted)  feem  to  ferve  vegetables  (as  they  do  animals) 
rather  as  a  copdimentum,  or  promoter  of  digeftion,  than  as 
a  pabulum.  Kirzvau  on  Manures. 

PHOSPHORES'CENCE,yi  See  the  articles  Lampyris, 
and  Light,  vol.  xii.  In  the  latter  article  it  has  been 
f u  lly  afcertained,  indeed  it  has  long  been  known,  that 
light  is  emitted  from  organized  bodies  when  putrefa&ion 
takes  place  under  certain  circumftances :  the  fame  phe¬ 
nomenon  fometimes  occurs  in  wounds,  and  doubtlefs  a 
greater  number  of  inftances  would  be  recorded  were  they 
often  drelfed  in  the  dark.  Baron  Percy,  who,  during 
twenty-five  years  of  wars,  has  had  under  his  care  more 
than  a  million  wounded,  had  often  been  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  light.  It  was  thus  that  he  obferved,  in  a 
young  foldier,  the  phofphorefcence  of  a  flight  wound  in 
the  leg  for  more  than  fifteen  days.  In  this  cafe  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  man’s  having  applied  com- 
preffes  dipped  in  urine  to  the  wound  :  but  fome  time  af¬ 
terwards,  at  the  liege  of  Manheim,  a  vivid  light,  a  true 
ignis  fatuus,  exifted  for  more  than  fix  days  over  the 
wound  of  an  officer,  who  had  been  d relied  with  com- 
preffes  wetted  with  pure  wateronly.  Baron  Percy  has  fince 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  fimilar  faffs.  Ana - 
hjfe  des  Travaux  de  l' Academic  des  Sciences  de  Paris ,  pour 
1819.  Par  M.  le  Baron  Cuvier. 

PHOS'PHORITE,  J'.  See  the  article  Mineralogy, 
vol.  xv.  p.  4.51. 

PHOTIN'IANS.  See  the  next  article  but  one. 
PIIOTI'NUS,  or  Pothinus,  the  name  of  an  eunuch 
who  was  prime  minifter  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  See 
that  article,  vol.  vi.  p.  309. 

PHOTI'NUS,  a  learned  Pannonian  bifhnpin  the  fourth 
century,  after  whom  the  believers  in  the  doftrine  of  the 
fimple  humanity  of  Chrift  were  for  fome  time  denomina¬ 
ted  Photinians,  was  a  native  of  Galatia,  and  probably 
of  Ancyra,  the  chief  city  in  that  country.  He  became 
thedifciple  of  Marcellus,  bifhop  of  the  place,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  Sabellian,  or  Unitarian,  and  to  whom 
he  was  appointed  deacon.  Afterwards  he  was  ordained 
bifiiop  of  Sirmium  in  Lower  Pannonia.  According  to 
the  teftimony  of  Epiphanius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
others,  he  denied  the  eternal  generation  and  fubfiftence 
of  the  Son,  and  maintained  that  Chrift  began  to 
exift  when  he  was  born  of  Mary  •>  though  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  held  the  doffrine  of  the  miraculous  con¬ 
ception,  fince  he  allowed  that  Chrift  w'as  born  of  the 
HolyGhoft  and  Mary,  and  that  on  this  account  he  was 
the  Son  of  God.  He  alfo  denied  the  perfonality  of  the 
Spirit.  Photinus  mu  ft  have  publicly  maintained  thefe 
opinions  fome  time  before  the  year  344  5  for  during  that 
year  he  was  condemned  in  a  council  of  Arian  or  Eufe- 
bian  bifhops  held  at  Antioch.  He  was  condemned  a  fe- 
cond  time,  in  a  council  at  Sardis  in  347  ;  and  again,  by  a 
council  of  Weftern  bifhops  at  Milan  in  348.  Two  years 
afterwards,  thefe  prelates  affembled  at  Sirmium,  with  the 
intention  of  depofing  him;  but  the  citizens  difcovered 
fuch  a  firm  and  aftedlionate  attachment  to  their  bilhop, 
that  his  enemies  could  not  carry  their  defign  into  execu¬ 
tion.  At  length,  in  the  year  351 ,  as  is  generally  fuppofed, 
the  emperor  Conftantius,  being  at  Sirmium  after  the  de¬ 
feat  of  his  rival  Vetranio,  convened  a  council  of  Eaftern 
and  Weftern  bifhops,  for  the  purpofe  of  coming  to  a  final 
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decifion  on  the  cafe  of  Photinus.  At  this  council,  hav¬ 
ing  offered  to  defend  his  do&rines  againft  any  of  the  bi¬ 
fhops  who  were  prefent,  the  challenge  W3S  accepted  by 
Bafil,  the  Arian  bifhop  of  Ancyra,  and  a  time  was  fixed 
by  the  emperor,  "when  himfelf  and  many  perfons  of  fena- 
torial  rank  would  be  prefent,  and  notaries  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  write  down  the  difputation.  After  a  warm  de¬ 
bate,  our  orthodox  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  Photinus 
was  vanquished,  depofed,  and  fentenced  to  be  banifhed. 
The  bifhops,  indeed,  offered  to  reftore  him,  if  he  would 
recant,  and  fubfcribe  to  creeds  which  they  had  compofed  ; 
but  he  fteadily  refufed  to  comply,  and  the  fentence  againft 
him  was  put  in  force.  In  his  ftate  of  exile,  however,  he 
did  not  defift  from  maintaining  his  fentirnents,  but  wmote 
a  treatife  againft  all  herefies,  comprehending  under  that 
denomination  all  opinions  which  militated  againft  his 
own.  Both  this  work  and  the  other  numerous  volumes 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  written,  have  either  been  fup- 
preffed  or  loft.  An  opinion  has  been  fuggefted  that  he 
muft  have  been  reftored  by  the  ediCt  of  the  emperor  Ju¬ 
lian,  with  the  other  bifhops  who  were  banifhed  in  the 
reign  of  Conftantius  ;  and  that  opinion  derives  fupport 
from  a  letter  preferved  in  Facundus,  written  by  Julian  to 
Photinus,  if  it  be  genuine,  in  which  the  emperor  highly 
compliments  the  bifhop  for  denying  the  divinity  of  Chrift. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  he  was  banifhed  a  fecond  time 
by  Valentinian,  and  died  in  Galatia  about  the  year  37S. 
Photinus  was  a  man  of  a  bright  and  lively  genius,  and'ot 
extenfive  learning,  who  poffeffed  very  perfuafive  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  alio  recommended  what  he  taught  by  his 
own  utiblameable  life.  He  fpoke  and  wrote,  with  pro¬ 
priety  and  elegance,  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan¬ 
guages.  Cave's  Hiji.  Lit.  vol.  i. 

PHOT'INX,  f.  The  crooked  flute  ;  an  Egyptian  in- 
ftrument.  Its  fhape  was  that  of  a  bull’s  horn,  as  may 
be  feen  in  many  gems,  medals,  and  remains  of  ancient 
fculpture.  Not  only  the  . form  of  this  inftrument,  but  the 
manner  of  holding  it,  is  described  by  Apuleius,  in  (peak¬ 
ing  of  the  myfteries  of  Ills:  “Afterwards,”  fays  this  au¬ 
thor,  “came  the  flute-players,  confecrated  to  the  great 
Serapis,  often  repeating,  upon  the  crooked  flute  turned 
towards  the  right  ear,  the  airs  commonly  ufed  in  the 
temple.”  All  the  reprefentaticns  in  fculpture  which  we 
have  feen  of  this  inftrument,  have  fo  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  real  horns,  that  they  encourage  a  belief  of  its 
great  antiquity ;  and  that  the  firft  inftruments  in  ufe  of 
this  kind,  were  not  only  fuggefted  by  the  horns  of  dead 
animals,  but  that  the  horns  themfelves  were  long  ufed  as 
mufical  inftruments,  at  leaft  thofe  founded  by  the  He¬ 
brew  priefts  at  the  fiege  of  Jericho,  we  are  repeatedly  told, 
were  trumpets  made  of  ram’s  horns. 

The  learned  Dr.  Jones,  calls  it,  “a  pipe  or  flute  made 
of  the  lotus;  (Plut.  10.  10.)  It  is  fo  called  from  its  ufe 
among  the  Egyptians,  as  it  ferved  to  allurea  certain  fifli 
called  pagurus  to  leave  its  dark  caverns,  and  come  to  the 
light."  Jones’s  Gr.  and  Eng.  Lexicon. 

PHO'TIUS,  a  patriarch  ot  Conftantinople  in  the  ninth 
century,  famous  for  his  learning  and  his  ambition,  and 
author  of  the  fchifm  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  was  of  a  noble  Conftantinopolitan  family,  and 
grand  nephew  of  the  patriarch  Tarafius.  His  wealth  and 
intereft  railed  him  to  the  higheft  offices  of  the  ftate, 
whilft  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  moll  uni- 
verfally  learned  and  accomplifhed  man  of  his  age.  When 
he  was  captain  of  the  guards,  he  was  lent  on  an  embaffy 
to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  he  employed  the.leifure  this 
million  afforded  him  in  compofing  an  extant  monument 
of  his  vaft  reading.  He  afterwards  became  fecretary  of 
ftate  under  the  emperor  Michael  III.  I11  this  fituation 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  Caffar  Bardas,  Mi¬ 
chael’s  uncle,  who,  after  lie  had  procured  the  exile  of  the 
patriarch  Ignatius,  perfunded  the  emperor  to  raife  .Photius 
to  that  dignity.  He  was  as  yet  a  layman  ;  but  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  days  he  went  through  the  gradations  requifite 
for  prieftly  orders,  and  on  Chriftmas-day,  858,  was  con- 
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fecrated  patriarch  by  Gregory  bifhop  of  Syracufe,  lately 
depofed  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  Photius  was  recognized 
by  the  metropolitans  of  his  patriarchate,  and  proceeded 
to  the  folemn  depofition  of  Ignatius ;  and,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  full  confirmation  of  his  dignity,  he  lent  deputies  to 
pope  Nicholas  I.  defiring  him  to  aflift  by  his  legates  in  re- 
eftablilhing  the  peace  of  the  church.  In  confequence, 
two  papal  legates  were  prefent  at  a  council  held  at  Con- 
ftantinople  in  8fii,  in  which  the  depofition  of  Ignatius 
was  confirmed.  Upon  the  reprefentations  of  his  friends, 
however,  Nicholas,  who  was  much  gratified  by  the  papal 
fu pe.ricrity  implied  in  thefe  appeals  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
dii'avovved  what  had  been  concurred  in  by  his  legates,  and 
in  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  862,  pronounced  the  degra¬ 
dation  from  facerdotal  orders,  and  the  depofition,  of  Pho¬ 
tius,  with  the  reftoration  of  Ignatius.  Photius  retaliated 
by  fummoning  a  council  at  Conftantinople,  which  de¬ 
pofed  and  excommunicated  the  pope  ;  and  he  likewife 
circulated  among  all  the  Oriental  Chriftians  a  violent 
charge  of  herefy  againft  the  Roman  church  :  but,  the 
emperor  Michael  having  been  murdered  in  867  by  Bail!, 
who  was  railed  to  the  throne,  that  prince  immediately 
replaced  Ignatius  on  the  patriarchal  feat,  and  banilhed 
Photius  to  a  monaftery.  A  council  in  869  confirmed 
this  aft  of  authority,  and  pronounced  a  fentence  of  depo¬ 
fition  and  anathema  againft  the  fallen  patriarch. 

Contefts  in  the  meantime  had  arifen  between  the  two 
churches  refpeftingjurifdiftion  over  the  newly-converted 
Bulgarians;  and  Ignatius,  maintaining  the  privileges  of 
his  fee,  had  fallen  into  difgrace  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
Theambitious  Photius,  making  ufe  of  this  conjunfture, 
returned  to  Conftantinople,  and,  being  reftored  to  the 
emperor’s  favour,  projected  the  recovery  of  the  patriarch¬ 
ate.  The  death  of  Ignatius  favoured  his  purpofe;  and 
in  87S  he  refumed  his  dignity  with  a  ftrong  hand.  Bafil 
obtained  from  pope  John  VIII.  his  confent  to  this  mea- 
fure,  which  was  ratified  at  a  council  held  in  prefence  of 
the  pope’s  legates  in  879.  Expectations  raifed  of  the 
ceffion  of  Bulgaria  to  the  fee  of  Rome  were  probably  the 
caufes  of  this  concurrence.  Thefe,  however,  were  not 
made  good  :  the  pope  difowned  what  his  legates  had  done, 
and  fent  Marinus  with  a  legantine  commiflion  to  declare 
Is  is  adherence  to  the  fentence  of  excommunication  for¬ 
merly  pronounced  againft  Photius.  Marinus  was  thrown 
into  prifon  ;  in  relentment  for  which  treatment,  when 
lie  fucceeded  John  in  the  pontificate,  he  renewed  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  patriarch.  The  emperor  Leo,  fon  of 
Bafil,  afeending  the  throne  in  886,  proved  a  more  for¬ 
midable  enemy  to  Photius,  whom  he  depofed,  and  ba- 
niflied  to  a  monaftery  in  Armenia,  where  he  died  in  891. 
His  death  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  divifton  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  had  not  the  popes,  in  the 
fpirit  of  arrogance,  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  priefts 
and  biihops  who  had  been  ordained  by  him,  and  infilled 
upon  their  degradation.  This  unfeafonable  affertion  of 
authority  fo  exafperated  the  Greeks,  that,  although  all  iii- 
tercourfe  between  the  churches  was  not  broken  off,  the 
fchifm  had  taken  root  which  has  ever  fince  fubfifled. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  demerits  of  Photius  in 
liis  public  capacity,  learning  is  under  great  obligations  to 
him.  His  principal  works  are  5  1.  1 \lyriobihlon,J'cu  Bibli¬ 
otheca;  compofed  on  his  embafi’y  to  Bagdad,  conlifting  of 
an  abltraft  and  critical  judgment  of  280  different  writers 
in  the  departments  of  hiftory,  oratory,  grammar,  philofo- 
phy,  theology,  &c.  of  many  of  whom  no  other  relic  re¬ 
mains:  this  was  printed  by  Hefchelius  in  1601,  but  the 
beft  edition  is  that  of  Rouen,  Gr.  and  Lat.  1653.  Fabri- 
cius  calls  this,  “  Non  liber  J’ecl  injignis  ihefaurus ;  Not  a 
book,  but  an  illuftrious  treafure.”  The  book,  however, 
which  at  prefent  .bears  that  name,  is  not  the  real  produc¬ 
tion  of  Photius;  and  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  not  more 
than  half  of  it  can  be  lately  attributed  to  this  learned 
and  turbulent  bifhop.  2.  Nomocanon,  or  a  Colleftion  of 
the  Canons  of  the  Church,  printed  with  the  commenta¬ 
ries  of  Balfamon  at  Paris  in  16 1 3.  3.  Epijlolce,  or  a  Col- 


ieftion  of  Letters,  printed  by  R.  Mountagu  in  1651.  4,, 
His  celebrated  Lexicon,  which,  imperfeft  and  mutilated 
as  it  is,  is  more  valuable  to  the  critical  fcholar  than  ten 
Myriobibla.  The  various  MSS.  of  this  Lexicon,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  libraries  on  the  continent,  are  mere  tranferipts 
from  each  other,  and  originally  from  one,  venerable  for 
its  antiquity,  which  was  formerly  in  the  pofleftion  of  the  ' 
celebrated  Thomas  Gale,  and  which  is  now  depofited  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  This  MS. 
which  is  on  parchment,  bears  fuch  evident  marks  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  that  it  may  not  unreafonably  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  tranfeript  from  the  author’s  copy.  It  is 
written  in  various  hands.  The  compendia,  which  are 
ufed  in  forne  parts  of  it,  are  extremely  difficult  to  deci¬ 
pher,  though,  on  the  whole,  they  are  lefs  fo  than  the 
contraftions  which  occur  in  many  MSS.  and  particularly 
thofein  the  library  of  St.  Germain.  A  copy  of  this  Lex¬ 
icon,  at  Florence,  was  tranferibed  about  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  by  Richard  Thomfon,  of  Oxford,  who 
probably  intended  to  publifh  it.  Profefl'or  Porfon  had 
tranferibed  and  correfted  this  valuable  Lexicon  for  the 
prefs  ;  and,  after  it  had  been  confumed  by  fire,  he  began 
the  talk  afrefh  ;  and  fuch  were  his  incredible  induftryand 
patience,  that  he  completed  another  tranfeript  in  his  own 
exquifite  hand-writing.  Mr.  Porfon’s  copy  of  theCodex 
Galeanus  is  faid  to  be  among  the  papers  of  that  incom¬ 
parable  fcholar  which  are  preferved  by  the  learned  fociety 
of  which  he  was  long  a  diftinguifhed  ornament.  But, 
whilft  the  publication  of  it  was  anxioufly  expefted  and 
delayed,  an  edition  appeared  at  Leipfic  in  1808,  by  God¬ 
frey  Hermann,  from  two  MSS.  both  of  them  extremely 
inaccurate. 

PHOTOM'ETER,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  (paq,  light,  and 
1 t£T%iv,  meafure.]  An  inftrument  which  meafures  light. 
See  Optics,  vol.  xvii.  p.  632. 

PHOTOSCIATER'ICA,  f.  A  term  which  fome  au¬ 
thors  ufe  for  the  art  of  dialling.  The  name  is  derived 
hence,  that  the  art  not  only  fhows  the  hours  by  the  Iha- 
dow  of  a  gnomon,  whence  it  is  called  fciaterica,  from  ay. ix, 
fliadovv  ;  but  fometimes  alfo  by  means  of  the  fun’s  light, 
as  in  fpot  dials,  reflefting  dials,  &c.  from  (pa light. 
Chambers. 

PHOVIBAGPNA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Afia,  in  Galatia,  belonging  to  the  Trocmi.  It  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  Carifl’a  and  Dudufa. 

PHOU'SDAN,  Phousdar,  or  Fousdar,  f.  [Indian.] 
The  commander  of  a  body  of  forces  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
The  fuperintendant  of  a  large  diftrift.  James's  Mil.  Di6t. 

PHOX'INUS,  /.  the  Minnow.  See  Cyfrinus  phoxi- 
nus,  vol.  v.  p.  537. 

PHOX'OS,  J\  [Greek.]  One  with  an  acuminated  or 
or  faftigiated  head,  that  is,  fiiarpened  toward  the  top;  the 
eminences  of  the  forehead  or  occiput,  or  both,  being  de- 
prefled,  or  one  or  both  of  thofe  parts  beyond  meafure 
prominent.  But  pho.voi  are  properly  thofe  who  have  the 
top  of  their  head  very  much  faftigiated  and  turbinated, 
and-  conlequently  deformed.  Therfites  is  deferibed  in 
Homer  with  fuch  a  head. 

PHRAA'TA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Medes,  according  to  Appian. 

PHRAA'TES,  the  name  of  four  kings  of  Parthia. 
See  that  article,  vol.  xviii. 

PHRAA'TIS  GA'ZA,  an  ifland  of  Afia,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  was  of  great  extent,  and  fortified 
by  a  wall ;  fituated  weft-north-weft  of  Anatho. 

PHRA'DRA,  a  town  of  Drangiana,  called  alfo  Proph- 
thafia. 

PHRAGAN'DZE,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  confine* 
of  Macedonia. 

PHRAGO'NIS,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Egypt,  according 
to  the  afts  of  the.  council  held  at  Alexandra  in  the  year 
562. 

PHRAG'MITES,  f.  in  botany.  See  Arundo. 

PHRAM'PEL,  adj.  Mettlefome. — Are  we  fitted  with 
good  phrampel  jades  ?  Mid,  and  Pchher's  Roaring  Girl. 

PHRAN'GI, 
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PHRAN'GI,  a  people  of  Italy  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Alps.  Steph.  Byz. 

PHRAN'ZAor  Phranzes  (George),  a  modern  Greek 
liiltorian,  was  from  his  youth  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  and  was  the  favourite  chamberlain, 
of  the  emperor  Manuel.  Palreologus,  who  died  A.  D, 
14.25,  when  Phranza  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He 
was  mailer  of  the  wardrobe  to  his  fuceeflbr  John,  and  alfo 
to  Conftantine,  the-laft  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  by  whom  he 
was  fent  as  ambaflador  to  the  courts  of  Georgia  and 
Trebizond  for  the  purpofe  of  negotiating  a  marriage  for 
his  young  fovereign.  When  the  Turks,  under  Mahomet 
II.  in  1453,  took  Constantinople,  Phranza  with  his  family 
underwent  the  common  lot  of  captivity,  and  remained 
lour  months  in  flaverv.  Being  then  liberated,  he  ran- 
fomed  his  wife;  but  his  two  children,  a  fon  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  in  the  flower  of  youth,  were  feized  for  the  feraglio, 
and  loft  to  their  unfortunate  parents.  Phranza  after¬ 
wards  became  domeftic  to  prince  Thomas,  brother  of  the 
deceafed  Conftantine,  who  employed  him  in  various 
embaflles.  He  afl’umed  the  monallic  habit  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  a  very  advanced  age.  At  the 
requeftof  fome  noble  Corcyreans  lie  drew  up  a  Chronicle 
of  the  Affairs  of  Conftantinople  and  the  Morea,  to  moll 
of  which  he  had  been  a  witnefs:  this  work  he  brought 
down  to  the  year  1461.  Though  many  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  original  are  extant  in  libraries,  it  has  been  pub- 
lilhed  only  in  the  Latin  verfion  orabftradt  of  James  Pon- 
tanus.  Gibbon. 

PHRASE,  f.  [1 pgaj-i;,  Gr.  a  fpeech.]  An  idiom  ;  a 
mode  of  fpeech  peculiar  to  a  language. — An  expreflion  ; 
a  mode  of  fpeech. — To  fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from 
evil,  are  phrafes  which  the  Scripture  ufeth  to  exprefs  the 
fum  of  religion.  Tillotfon. 

Now  mince  the  fin, 

And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrafe.  Dryden. 

Style ;  expreffton  : 

Thou  fpeak’ft 

In  better  phrafe  and  matter  than  thou  didft.  Shaliefpeare. 

To  PHRASE,  v.  a.  To  ftyle ;  to  call ;  to  term. — Xeno¬ 
phon  phrafcs  it  pharfanga,  and  computes  it  thirty  furlongs. 
Sir  T.  Herbert's  Trav.  p.  117. — She  will  turn  puritan,  not 
moderate  proteftant,  as  (he  phrufeth  it.  A.  Cook  to  Abp. 
Ujher. 

Thefe  funs. 

For  fo  they'  phret/e  T  Ire  nr,  by  their  heralds  challeng’d 
The  noble  (pirits  to  arms.  Shahefpeare's  Hen.  VIII. 

To  PHRASE,  v.  n.  To  employ  peculiar  expreffions. — 
We  have  not  tied  ourfelves  to  an  uniformity  of  plirajing, 
or  to  an  identity-of  words.  Tranfalors  of  the  Bible. 

PHRA'SE-BOOK,  f.  A  book  in  which  the  idioms  of 
a  language  are  explained. 

PHRA'SELESS,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  defcribed. 
S/iakefpecre. 

PHRASEOLOG'IC AL,  adj.  [from  phrafeology .]  Pe¬ 
culiar  to  a  language  or  phrafe. — The  verbal  or  pfirafelogi- 
cal  anfwer  may  not  be  fufticient.  Pearfon  on  the  Creed, 
Art.  8. 

PHRASEOL'OGIST,  f.  One  (killed  in  the  idioms  of 
a  language. 

PHRASEOL'OGY,  J'.  [(pgasu;,  fpeech,  and  A iyu,  I  ga¬ 
ther.]  Style  ;  diftion. — The  fcholars  of  Ireland  feem  not 
to  have  the  lead  conception  of  a  ftile,  but  run  on  in. a  flat 
phrujeology,  often  mingled  with  barbarous  terms,  Siuift. 
— A  phrafe-book.  Ainfworth. 

PHRAT,  the  name  anciently  given  to  the  river  Eu¬ 
phrates;  which  fee.  Phrat  is  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  is  faid  to  have  two  derivations  from  the  Hebrew  : 
pltc/r  or  pharntz ,  to  fpread  ;  and  pharah,  to  produce  fruit 
or  flowers.  Vincent. 

PHRATRIAR'CHUS,  f.  [Greek.]  Among  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  a  magiftrate  that  preftded  over  the  phratria ,  or 
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third  part  of  a  tribe.  He  had  the  fame  power  over  the 
phratria  that  the  phylarchus  had  over  the  tribe. 

PHREA'TA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  in  Garfauria.  Ptolemy. 

PHREA'  ITS,  or  Phreat'tium,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
was  a  court  belonging  to  the  civil  government  of  Athens, 
(ituated  upon  the  fea-ihore,  in  the  Piraeus.  The  name  is 
derived  awo  ra  becaufe  it  flood  in  a  pit ;  or,  as 

others  fuppofe,  from  the  hero  Phreatus.  This  court 
heard  fuch  caufes  as  concerned  perfons  who  had  fled  out 
of  their  own  country  for  murder,  or  thofe  that  fled  for 
involuntary  murder,  and  who  had  afterwards  committed 
a  deliberate  and  wilful  murder.  The  firft  who  was  tried 
in  this  place  was  Teucer,  on  a  groundlefs  fufpicion  that 
he  had  been  acceffory  to  the  death  of  Ajax.  The  accufed 
was  not  allowed  to  come  to  land,  or  fo  much  as  to  cafl: 
anchor,  but  pleaded  his  caufe  in  his  bark;  and,  if  found 
guilty,  was  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  or,  as  fome  fay,  fuffered  there  condign  punifhment; 
if  innocent,  he  was  only  cleared  of  the  fecond  faft,  and, 
according  to  cuftom,  underwent  a  twelve-month’s  ba- 
nifhment  for  the  former.  See  Potter’s  Grecian  Antiq. 
vol.  i.  p.  hi. 

PHRE'NES,  f.  in  anatomy,  the  diaphragm.  It  was 
thus  called  by  the  ancients,  from  (p^nv,  mind;  becaufe 
they  imagined  this  to  be  the  feat  of  the  rational  foul. 
Hence,  phrenefis ,  phrenfy,  or  diftradlion. 

PHRENET'IC,  or  Phren'tic,  adj.  Gr. 

phrenetique,  Fr.]  Mad;  inflamed  in  the  brain  ;  frantic. — 
Where  now  is  the  ground  of  our  difcontent  ?  At  what 
are  fo  many  peevilh  and  phreatic?  B.  Jenks’s  Sermon, 
5  Nov.  1689. 

What  ceftrum,  what  phrenetic  mood, 

Makes  you  thus  lavilh  of  your  blood  ?  Hudibras. 

PHRENET'IC,  or  Phrentic,/.  A  madman;  a  frantic 
perfon. — Phrenetics  imagine  they  fee  that  without,  which 
their  imagination  is  alfetted  with  within.  Harvey. — The 
world  was  little  better  than  a  common  fold  of  phrentics,  or 
bedlams.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hijl. 

PHRE'NIC,  adj.  An  epithet  applied  to  parts  belonging 
to  the  diaphragm  ;  as  the  nerve,  artery,  See. 

PHRE'NITE.  See  Zeolithus  viridis. 

PHRENI'TIS,  f.  [from  tpgw,  the  mind;  fometimes 
written  phrenefis,  a  phrenfy,  or  a  diforder  of  the  under- 
(landi ngjapientice  csgritudo,  as  Pliny  denominates  if,  Hid. 
Nat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  51.]  A  continued  ferocious  delirium, 
accompanied  by  an  acute  fever,  and  ariflng  from  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes.  I11  the  language 
of  modern  nofologifts, phrenitis  fignifies  literally  “inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain  ;”  the  termination  itis  implying  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  organ  alluded  to,  as  in  hepatitis,  ente¬ 
ritis,  Sfc.  Some  writers  derive  the  word  from  the 

diaphragm,  in  which  organ  the  mind  was  anciently  fup- 
po(ed  to  be  feated.  See  Emprefma  cephalitis,  under  the 
article  Pathology,  vol.  xix.  p.  236. 

PHRENOL'OG  Y,or  CRANiOLOGY,yi  A  newly-difclofed 
fcience,  by  which  the  dilpofitions  of  the  mind  ((pgviv)  are 
fuppoled  to  be  difcoverable  by  certain  prominences  on 
the  cranium,  orlkull.  See  the  article  Physiognomy. 

PHREN'SY,  /,  [from  Cp^snzn;,  Gr.]  Madnefs;  fran- 
ticnefs.  This  is  too  often  written  Frenzy,  which  fee, 
vol.  v. — Many  never  think  on  God  but  in  extremity  of 
fear;  and  then,  perplexity  not  fufifering  them  to  be  idle, 
they  think  and  do  as  it  were  in  a  phrenfy .  Hooker. — 
Phrenfy,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  profufe  hemor¬ 
rhages  from  the  nofe  refolve,  and  copious  bleeding  in  the 
temporal  arteries.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

PHRETOM  ANO'RUM  URBS,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  town  of  Italy,  in  Samnium,  of  which  Q.  Fabius  took  po(- 
feflion,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus. 

PHRICO'DES,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  <pgiy.n,  horror,  (hiver¬ 
ing.)  A  fever  delcribed  by  the  ancients,  of  a  remittent 
femitertian  form,  in  which  the  paroxyfms  are  not  only 
uftiered  in  by  (hiverings,  but  accompanied  by  them 

through 
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through  the  greater  part  of  their  duration.  See  Galen, 
Comment  i.  in  lib.  i.  Epidein. 

PHRIDIESG  AM',  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Viborg,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  : 
fixty  miles  weft  of  Viborg.  Lar.  60.  35.  N.  Ion.  26.  34,  E. 

PHRIX'IUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Colchide  and  Iberia,  according 
to  Strabo;  who  fays  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  called 
Ideeffa ,  and  that  it  was  well  fortified. 

PHRIX'US,  a  town  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Lycia.  Step/i. 
Byz. —  A  port  of  Afia,  in  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  Euxine  Sea.  Steph.  Byz. — A  river  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia,  which  received  the  waters  of 
the  Erafinus,  and  ran  into  the  fea  between  Temeniutn  and 
Lerna,  according  to  Paufanias. 

PHROLICHI'NO,  a  lake  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutfk  :  fixty  miles  north  of  Barguzinfk. 

PHRON'IMA,  a  daughter  of  Etearchus,  king  of  Crete. 
She  was  delivered  to  a  fervant  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea, 
by  order  of  her  father,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  fecond 
wife.  The  fervant  was  unwilling  to  murder  the  child  ; 
but,  as  he  was  bound  by  an  oath  to  throw  her  into  the 
fea,  he  let  her  down  into  the  water  by  a  rope,  and  took 
her  out  again  unhurt.  Phronima  was  afterwards  in  the 
number  of  the  concubines  of  Polymneftus,  by  whom  fhe 
became  the  mother  of  Battus,  the 'founder  of  Cyrene. 
Herodotus. 

PHRON'TIS,  f.  A  word  u fed  by  Hippocrates  as  the 
name  of  a  peculiar  diforder  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
melancholy  affeftions.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient,  he  fays, 
feels,  as  it  were,  a  thorn  pricking  the  abdominal  vifcera  ; 
he  is  extremely  reftlefs  and  uneafy,  and  always  avoids 
light  and  company.  He  dreads  being  touched,  and 
becomes  timorous  and  afraid  of  every  thing;  he  is  mo- 
lefted  with  troublefome  dreams,  and  imagines  that  he 
frequently  fees  fpeflres  and  frightful  objefts. 

PHRONTIS'IERY,  or Phrontiste'rion,  f.  [Greek.] 
Afchool;  a  feminary  of  learning.  Not  in  ufe. — Your 
next  attempt  is  made  upon  England’s  grand  p/irontijleries, 
feminaries,  and  feed-plots  of  learning,  the  two  famous 
flouriftting  univerfities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Corah's 
Doom,  1672. 

’Tis  the  learn’d  phrontijieriun 
Of  moft  divine  Albumazar.  Albumazar. 

PHRUGUNDIO'NES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people 
of  European  Sarmatia,  near  the  fource  of  the  Viftula, 
between  the  Sulones  and  the  Avarini.  Ptolemy. 

PHRURJE'SUM,  mountains  of  Africa,  in  the  interior 
of  Mauritania  Casfarienfis,  fouth-eaft  of  the  mountains 
Maltethubolus.  Ptolemy. 

PHRU'RI,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea. 

PHRU'RIUM,  a  promontory  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
ifle  of  Cyprus,  near  Curtam,  and  north-eaft  of  the  pro¬ 
montory  Curias.  The  term  denotes  a  fortrefs.  A  town 
of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  the  interior  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Arvarni. 

PHRYGANE'A,  J'.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  infefls 
of  the  order  neuroptera.  Generic  characters — Mouth 
with  a  horny  fliort  curved  mandible;  four  feelers  ;  three 
ftemmata;  the  antennae  are  fetaceous,  longer  than  the 
thorax  ;  wings  equal,  incumbent,  the  lower  ones  folded. 

The  genus  Phryganea  confifts  of  infefts,  which,  in 
point  of  habit  or  general  appearance,  bear  a  confiderable 
refemblance  to  lome  of  the  Phal^n^e,  or  moths,  and 
particularly  to  thole  belonging  to  the  divifion  entitled 
Tineae.  They  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  moths  by  their 
feelers,  as  well  as  by  the  ftemmata  fituated  at  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  Phryganea;,  before  they  become  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  air,  have,  like  the  Ephemerae,  been  aquatic 
animals.  Their  apartments  in  the  water  are  fingularly 
conftruCled  ;  their  form  is  that  of  a  tube,  the  inward  tex¬ 
ture  of  which  is  filk,  while  it  is  outwardly  compofed  of 
fand,  ftraws,  or  chips  of  wood,  and  open  at  each  extremity. 
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The  included  larva;,  when  feeding,  protrude  the  head  and 
fore-parts  of  the  body,  creeping  along  the  bottom  of  the 
waters  they  inhabit  by  means  of  fix  fhort  and  flender 
legs:  on  the  upper' part  of  the  back,  in  moft  fpecies,  is 
fituated  an  upright  papilla  or  procefs,  ferving  as  a  kind 
ol  prop  or  ftay,  preventing  the  cafe  or  tube  from  flipping 
too  forward  during  the  time  the  animal  is  feeding. 
Thefe  larvae  feed  not  only  on  the  fmaller  water-infefts, 
but  on  the  fpawn  of  fifties,  and  even  on  the  young  fry  itfelf. 
See  th&'figures  annexed  to  this  article.  When  the  larva; 
finds  its  chryfalis  ftate  approach,  it  flops  up  the  end’ of 
this  tube  with  threads  of  a  loofe  texture,  through  which 
the  water  may  penetrate,  while  it  prevents  the  approach 
of  voracious  infeCts.  The  precautions  of  thefe  aquatic 
larva;,  in  fecuring  themfelves  in  thefe  retreats,  are  alfo 
neceffary  to  protect  them  from  fifties,  who  are  very  greedy 
of  them.  Some  of  the  Phryganea;  of  ftagnated  water, 
fuch  as  lakes  and  ponds,  cut  the  water-lentil  in  regular 
iquares,  from  which  they  conftruit  their  edifices.  The 
common  trout  is  one  of  their  greateft  enemies  ;  and  many 
other  fifties  covet  them  fo  eagerly,  that,  when  ftripped  of 
their  cruft,  they  make  excellent  bait,  and  are  known  to 
fifhermen  by  the  name  of  cad-bate  or  caddice.  The  pupa 
refembles  the  perfeft  infefl,  which  laft  may  be  feen  in  a 
fummer’s  evening  floating  in  the  air  in  vaft  quantities, 
and  are  moft  eagerly  devoured  by  fwallows.  There  are 
fifty-five  fpecies,  in  two  divifions. 

I.  Tail  with  two  truncate  Bridles. 

1.  Phryganea  marginata :  wings  immaculate;  body 
brown,  with  yellowifh  fpots  on  the  head,  fides  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  yellowilh.  It  is  a  large  infeCl,  and  found  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  thorax  is  grooved  on  the  back  ;  bridles  of 
the  tail  yellowifh,  annulate  with  brown,  and  as  long  as 
the  abdomen. 

2.  Phryganea  bicaudata :  wings  reticulate;  body 
brown,  with  a  yellowifh  line  on  the  head  and  thorax.  It 
inhabits  this  country  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  fre- 
quentingequally  the  banks  of  rivers  and  of  Handing  pools. 
The  wings  are  a  third  longer  than  the  body,  narrow  at 
the  top,  and  broad  below,  and  reticulated  with  brown 
veins.  The  colour  of  this  infeft  is  dark  brown,  with  a 
Angle  longitudinal  ftreak  palling  acrofs  the  head  and  tho¬ 
rax  :  the  antennae  are  long,  filiform,  and  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  legs  and  body.  Barbut  adds,  that  this 
inf'eft  carries  its  eggs  in  a  duller  at  the  abdomen*  in  a 
fimilar  manner  with  lome  fpiders.  From  that  author  we 
have  copied  the  reprefentations  of  this  fpecies,  fig,  1,2, 
on  the  annexed  Engraving. 

3.  Phryganea  nebulofa:  wings  pale  cinereous;  body 
brown.  It  inhabits  alfo  this  and  other  countries  in 
Europe. 

4.  Phryganea  viridis :  wings  greenifh-hyaline,  imma¬ 
culate;  body  greenifh.  This  is  a  l’mall  inleft,  and  inha¬ 
bits  Germany.  The  antenna;  are  green  tipt  with  black  ; 
the  head  and  thorax  are  green,  the  latter  faintly  margined 
with  black  ;  the  abdomen  and  legs  are  greenifh, 

II.  Tail  without  Bridles. 

5.  Phryganea  reticulofa  :  wings  fub-ferruginous,  reti¬ 
culate  with  black  ;  body  black.  An  inhabitant  of 
Europe,  as  is  alfo  the  next. 

6.  Phryganea  ftriata  :  wings  teftaceous,  with  darker 
nerves.  This  is  a  large  fpecies,  all  over  of  a  dun  colour, 
except  the  eyes.  It  refembles  a  Phalasna  in  the  carriage 
of  its  wings.  The  antennae  equal  the  body  in  length, 
and  are  borne  by  the  infeft  ftraight  forward,  as  do  mod 
infefls  of  this  genus.  The  wings  are  full  one  third  larger 
than  the  reft  of  body,  and  have  veins  of  a  colour  rather 
deeper  than  the  reft.  The  feet  are  large,  long,  and  fome- 
what  fpiny.  See  fig.  3. 

7.  Phryganea  analis:  wings  brown,  with  a  white  fpot 
near  the  tail;  the  nape  is  covered  with  golden  hair. 
Found  in  Sweden. 

8.  Phryganea  fufca  ;  upper  wings  browm,  immaculate; 

legs 
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legs  yellow.  An  inhabitant  of  this  and  other  countries 
in  Europe.  See  fig.  4. 

9.  Phryganea  difcoides  :  wings  brown,  with  a  pale 
margin,  and  fpots  on  the  difk ;  the  body  is  grey.  It  is 
found  in  Germany. 

10.  Phryganea  pilofa  :  wings  teftaceous,  immaculate; 
the  head  and  thorax  hairy.  This  is  a  Swedifh  infefl. 

11.  Phryganea  pallipes  :  all  the  wings  black,  immacu¬ 
late;  the  legs  are  pale.  A  native  of  Italy;  very  fmall. 

12.  Phryganea  flgnata  :  wings  grey,  f'potted  with  yel¬ 
low,  the  hind  margin  is  ftriate  with  yellow. 

13.  Phryganea  grandis :  wings  brown-teflaceous,  with 
cinereous  fpots.  This  is  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fpecies,  ufually  meafuring  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  and  having  very  much  the  general  afpeft  of  a 
Phalama;  the. upper  wings  are  grey,  marked  by  various 
darker  and  lighter  ftreaks  and  f'pecks,  and  the  under 
wings  are  yellowifh-brow'n  and  femi-tranfparent.  The 
larva,  which  tneafures  nearly  an  inch  and  three-quarters 
in  length,  is  of  a  flefh-coloured  grey,  with  brown  head 
and  legs,  and  inhabits  a  tube  compofed  of  pieces  of  bark, 
fmall  fragments  of  grafs-ftalks,  or  other  fubftances. 
Like  other  larvae  of  this  genus,  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  cadew-worm,  and  is  frequently  ufed  by  anglers  as  a 
bait.  When  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  fallens  the  cafe 
or  tube  to  the  Item  of  fome  water-plant,  or  other  conve¬ 
nient  fubftance,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  projeft  a  little 
above  the  furface  of  the  water;  and,  cafling  its  fkin, 
changes  to  a  chryfalis  of  a  lengthened  fliape,and  difplay- 
ing  the  immature  limbs  of  the  future  phryganea,  which 
in  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight  emerges  from  its  confinement. 
This  is  fliown,  in  its  different  dates,  at  fig.  5,  6,7, 8. 

14.  Phryganea  varia:  wings  varied  with  dark-grey  and 
black,  and  fpotted  with  white  in  the  middle.  This  has 
been  defcribed  and  figured  by  Mr.  Donovan.  The  legs 
are  teftaceous,  and  annulate  with  black.  See  fig.  9. 

15.  Phryganea  irrorata  :  wings  grey-brown,  with  nu¬ 
merous  whitifh  fpots  and  fpecks.  It  is  found  in  South 
America. 

16.  Phryganea  phalaenoides :  wings  white,  with  fcat- 
tered  black  fpots;  the  body  is  black.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe. 

17.  Phryganea  flavicornis :  wings  grey;  abdomen 
greenifh ;  antenna;  and  legs  yellowifh.  It  inhabits  Kiel. 

18.  Phryganea  rhombica :  wings  grey-brown,  with 
rhombic  whitifh  fpots.  .This  is  a  much  fmaller  fpecies 
than  Ph.  grandis ;  and  is  of  a  yellowifh-brown  colour, 
with  two  obliquely-tranfverfe  rhomboidic  femi-tranfpa¬ 
rent  white  fpots  on  each  upper  wing;  the  lower  wings 
being  whitifh,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow-brown  towards  the 
upper  edge.  The  larva  is  of  a  greenifh-brown  colour; 
and,  like  that  of  the  grandis,  is  found  in  rivulets  and 
ftagnant  waters.  This  is  fliown  in  the  chryfalis,  larva, 
and  perfeft,  date,  at  fig.  10,  11,  12. 

19.  Phryganea  grifea  :  upper  wings  clouded,  with  a 
black  marginal  fpot.  This  is  found  in  England  and  other 
European  countries. 

ao.  Phryganea  atornaria  :  wings  pale-grey,  with  nume¬ 
rous  black  dots.  This  is  a  native  of  Kiel;  is  rather  a 
large  infedl ;  the  antennae  are  yellowifh ;  the  head  and 
thorax  hairy;  the  body  cinereous. 

ai.  Phryganea  fennica  :  wings  ftriate,  cinereous,  with 
a  teftaceous  dot  near  the  tail ;  the  body  is  black  ;  the 
antennae  are  white  at  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  Denmark. 
The  antennae  of  this  fpecies  are  black  at  the  tip. 

.  22.  Phryganea  arenaria.  This  is  figured  by  Dr.  Shaw 
in  its  four  leparate  dates,  but  without  any  defcription. 
See  fig.  13,14, 1 5, 16. 

23.  Phryganea  atrata:  black;  wings  immaculate; 
antennae  fhort.  In  inhabits  France.  The  body  is  villous. 

.24.  Phryganea  notata:  upper  wings  yellowifh-grey, 
with  a  brown  marginal  fpot.  It  inhabits  North  America. 

2 5.  Phryganea  bimaculata:  wings  brown,  with  a 
double  yellow  lateral  fpot.  It  inhabits  Europe.  The 
Vol.  XX.  No.  1369. 
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larva  is  found  in  a  tapering  cylinder,  compofed  of  fand 
and  mud. 

26.  Phryganea  nigra:  wings  black  ;  antennae  twice  as 
long  as  the  body.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  as  is  the  next. 

27.  Phryganea  azurea:  wings  black;  the  hinder  part 
violet.  The  lower  wings  are  likewife  obliquely  violet. 

28.  Phryganea  variegata  :  wings  brown,  fpcckled  with 
teftaceous.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Germany. 

29.  Phryganea  bilineata :  wings  brown,  with  two 
tranfverfe  white  lines  on  each  margin.  It  inhabits  north¬ 
ern  Europe. 

30.  Phryganea  interrupta  :  wings  black,  with  four 
white  bands,  the  anterior  ones  are  interrupted,  the  hind 
one  is  marginal  and  compofed  of  dots.  This  is  a  native 
of  our  own  country,  as  is  the  next.  The  body  is  black. 

31.  Phryganea  hirta:  brown;  upper  wings  hairy; 
antennae  as  long  as  the  body.  The  antennae  are  white, 
annulate  with  brown. 

32.  Phryganea  longicornis  :  wings  brown,  with  two 
darker  waved  ftreaks;  antennae  very  long.  It  is  found, 
as  well  as  the  next,  in  this  country  and  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

33.  Phryganea  quatuor-fafciata  :  black;  wings  tefta¬ 
ceous,  with  four  black  bands:  antenna:  very  long. 

34.  Phryganea  punffata  :  wings  fringed,  pale-yeliowifh, 
dotted  with  white;  the  abdomen  is  green.  It  is  a  native 
of  Paris,  and  very  much  refembles  a  moth. 

35.  Phryganea  filofa  :  wings  rounded,  brown,  imma¬ 
culate;  antennas  thrice  as  long  as  the  body.  This  is  a 
native  of  England. 

36.  Phryganea  tri-pun£iata  :  wings  fringed,  cinereous, 
with  three  brown  dots.  It  inhabits  Saxony.  The  an¬ 
tennas  are  longer  than  the  body. 

37.  Phryganea  minuta;  variegated  with  brown  and 
cinereous;  feelers  villous.  It  inhabits  Europe. 

38.  Phryganea  pufilla :  wings  fringed,  brown-tefta- 
ceous;  antennas  moderately  long,  annulate  with  white 
and  black.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy. 

39.  Phryganea  atrata:  black;  wings  whitifh,  with 
numerous  black  fpots,  and  two  bands.  It  inhabits  Si¬ 
beria. 

40.  Phryganea  ciliaris :  black ;  abdomen  with  a  white 
line  on  each  fide ;  the  hind  (hanks  paler;  antennas  mo¬ 
derate.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  not 
in  England. 

41.  Phryganea  wseneri :  cinereous;  lower  wings  paler, 
the  inner  margin  whitifh  and  hairy.  It  inhabits  Sweden, 
as  does  the  next. 

42.  Phryganea  albifrons :  black ;  wings  with  four 
white  linear  ftreaks  on  the  outer  part. 

43.  Phryganea  flava  :  wings  reticulate  with  yellow; 
antennae  moderately  long.  This,  and  all  the  following, 
are  found  in  fome  or  other  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

44.  Phryganea  umbrofa:  black;  upper  wings  with 
yellowifh  clouds.  See  fig.  17. 

45.  Phryganea  faltatrix  :  wings  hyaline,  with  a  green 
and  white  fpot;  the  antennae  are  longer  than  the  body  ; 
and,  when  examined  with  a  microfcope,  appear  velveted. 
This  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  fpecies  of  the  genus. 

46.  Phryganea  virefcens :  wings  white,  with  ferrugi¬ 
nous  fpots  at  the  future,  and  inflected  margin;  abdomen 
greenifh;  legs  yellowifh. 

47.  Phryganea  argentata:  wings  varied  with  brown 
and  filvery,  with  a  brown  dot  behind  the  middle  at  the 
anterior  margin,  and  three  at  the  pofterior;  the  lower 
ones  tipt  with  brown. 

48.  Phryganea  fafciata  :  wings  pale-yellow,  with  four 
white  bands,  one.  entire,  the  others  compofed  of  fpots. 

49.  Phryganea  ftrigofa  :  teftaceous  ;  lower  wings  with 
a  long  white  ftreak  towards  the  tip. 

50.  Phryganea  maculofa :  wings  brown,  hairy,  fpotted 
with  white,  two  of  the  fpots  folitary  towards  the  tip  at 
the  outer  margin. 

4  G  51.  Phryganea 
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51.  Phryganea  laciniofa  :  teftaceous;  wings  with  three 
white  bands  united  at  the  bafe,  and  each  divided  at  the 
tip,  with  an  oblique  fpot  in  the  middle. 
m  52.  Phryganea  atomaria :  teftaceous ;  wings  grey,  with 

numerous  whitifh  folitary  and  confluent  dots. 

53.  Phryganea  teftacea ;  wings  and  body  brown-tefta- 
ceous  ;  lower  ones  whitilh. 

54.  Phryganea  inconfpicua:  brown;  antennae  and 
fore-feelers  long ;  wings  grey,  glabrous  at  the  tip  ;  legs 
yellowifti. 

55.  Phryganea  ciliata:  black;  wings  fubteftaceous, 
fringed,  the  veins  at  the  margin  very  much  branched, 
the  fore-legs  teftaceous. 

36.  Phryganea  annulata:  brown;  antennae  long,  annu¬ 
late  with  white  ;  wings  fringed  at  the  inner  and  hind 
margins. 

As  the  genus  Phryganea  was  not  one  of  the  order  neu- 
roptera  felefted  forilluftration  under  the  article  Entomo¬ 
logy,  we  have  devoted  to  it  an  entire  Plate,  in  order  to 
exhibit  feveral  of  the  fpecies  in  their  different  Hates  of 
larva,  pupa,  and  perfect  infedf. 

PHRY'GES,  or  Phryx,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river 
of  Afia  Minor.  It  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Hermus,  gave 
its  name  to  Phrygia,  and  feparated  this  province  from 
Caria,  according  to  Pliny, 

PHRYG'IA,  in  ancient  hiftory,  a  country  of  Procon- 
fular  Afia,  concerning  the  name  of  which  there  are  two 
different  opinions  :  the  one  afcribing  it  to  the  country, 
whence  it  paffed  to  the  people;  and  the  other  attributing 
it  to  the  people,  who  gave  it  to  the  country.  According 
to  the  former  opinion,  fome  have  derived  it  from  the  river 
Phryges,  or  Phryx,  (now  Sarabat ;  )  others  from  Phrygia, 
the  daughter  of  Afopus  and  Europa,  an  etymology 
which  is  founded  in  mere  fable.  Bochart  fuppofes,  that 
this  tradl  was  called  Phrygia  from  Greek  verb  (pfjynv ,  to 
burn  or  parch,  which,  according  to  him,  is  atranflation 
of  its  Hebrew  name,  derived  from  a  verb  of  the  fame  fig- 
nification.  This  etymology  bears  relation  to  the  nature 
of  its  foil,  which  was  dry  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  which, 
in  its  mountains,  exhibited  traces  of  volcanos.  Another 
opinion  afcribes  the  name  of  Phrygia  to  Phryges,  the 
people  who  inhabited  it;  and  it  is  laid  that  they  had  at 
a  former  period  borne  the  name  of  Bryges  or  Breges;  and 
thefe,  according  to  Strabo,  were  the  lame  people  ;  Hero¬ 
dotus  fays,  that  whilft  they  remained  in  Europe  they  were 
called  Bryges,  but,  after  their  paffage  to  Afia,  their  name 
was  changed  into  Phryges. 

With  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia,  Strabo  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  thofe  of  the  Phrygians  and  Myfians  were 
diftindi,  but  that  it  was  fcarcely  poflible  to  afeertain  them. 
He  adds,  that  the  Trojans,  Myfians,  and  Lydians,  are  all, 
by  the  poets,  blended  under  the  common  name  of  Phry¬ 
gians,  which  Claudian  extends  tothePifidians,Bithynians, 
and  Ionians. 

Phrygia  Proper,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pontus  and  Bithynia  5  on  the  weft  by 
Myfia,  Troas,  the  ^Egean  Sea,  Lydia,  Maeonia,  and  Caria ; 
on  the  fouth  by  Lycia  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  Pamphylia 
and  Galatia.  It  lies  between  the  37th  and  41ft  degrees 
of  N.lat.  extending  in  longitude  from  56  to  62  degrees. 
Phrygia  is  commonly  divided  into  the  Greater  and  the 
Leller,  called  alfo  Troas;  but  this  divifion  did  not  take 
place  till  Troas  was  fubdued  by  the  Phrygians  ;  and 
hence  it  is  more  confidered  by  fome  Roman  writers  as  a 
part  of  Phrygia,  than  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  or  any 
other  of-the  adjacent  provinces.  In  fubfequent  ages,  the 
Greater  Phrygia  was  divided  into  two  diftridls  or  govern¬ 
ments  ;  one  called  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  from  Pacatianus, 
who,  under  Conlfantine,  bore  the  great  offlee  of  the  prs- 
fedfus  praetorio  of  the  eaft  ;  the  other  Phrygia  Salutaris , 
from  fome  miraculous  cures  faid  to  have  been  performed 
there  by  the  archangel  Michael. 

This  country,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Afia  Minor  lying 
in  the  fifth  and  fixth  northern  climates,  was,  in  ancient 
times,  highly  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  It  abounded  in 
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all  forts  of  grain,  being,  for  the  mod  part,  a  plain  coun¬ 
try,  covered  with  a  deep  rich  foil,  and  plentifully  watered 
by  fmall  -rivers.  In  fome  parts  it  furnifhed  bitumen  and 
other  combuftible  fubftances.  Having  large  plains  and 
pafture-grounds,  it  was  well  flocked  with  cattle.  The 
air  was  anciently  deemed  very  pure  and  falubrious,  though 
it  is  now,  in  fome  parts,  thought  to  be  extremely  grofs,as 
a  great  part  of  the  country  lies  in  an  uncultivated  ftate. 

Phrygia  Major  contained  feveral  cities  of  great  ce¬ 
lebrity  ;  fuch  as  Apamea,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  G  ordium. 
See.  (See  thofe  articles.)  There  were  alio  fome  famous 
rivers  ;  fuch  as  the  Marfyas,  the  Mseander,  See.  The 
Masander  is  now  called  Madre  or  Mindre,  and  was  much 
celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  its  windings  and  turnings  ; 
from  whence  all  fuch  windings  and  turnings  have  been 
denominated  maunders. 

The  Phrygians  accounted  themfelves  the  moft  ancient 
people  in  the  world.  Their  origin,  however,  is  extremely 
dark  and  uncertain.  Jofephus  and  St.  Jerome  fay,  they 
were  defeended  from  Togarmah,  one  of  Gomer’s  fons ; 
and  that  they  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  under  the  name 
of  Tigrammanes.  Bochart  thinks  that  the  Phrygians  were 
the  offspring  of  Gomer,  the  eldeftfon  of  Japhet;  the  word 
Phrygia  being  the  Greek  tranflation  of  his  name.  Jofe¬ 
phus  makes  Gomer  the  father  of  the  Galatians ;  but  he, 
by  the  Galatians,  muft  necefiarily  mean  the  Phrygians  in¬ 
habiting  that  part  of  Phrygia  which  the  Galatians  had 
made  themfelves  mafters  of;  the  defeendants  of  Gomer 
being  placed  by  Ezekiel  northward  of  Judaea,  near  Togar¬ 
mah  (which  Bochart  takes  to  be  Cappadocia),  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Gauls  paffed  over  into  Afia.  We  are  willing  to 
let  Gomer  enjoy  the  fine  country  which  Bochart  is 
pleafed  to  give  him,  and  allow  him  the  honour  of  being 
the  progenitor  of  the  Phrygians,  fince  we  know  no  other 
perfon  on  whom  it  can  be  conferred  with  any  degree  of 
probability. 

The  ancient  Phrygians  are  deferibed  as  fuperftitious, 
voluptuous,  and  effeminate,  without  any  prudence  or 
forefight;  and  of  fuch  a  fervile  temper,  that  nothing  but 
ftripes  and  ill  ufage  could  make  them  comply  with  their 
duty  ;  which  gave  rife  to  feveral  trite  and  well-known 
proverbs;  as — “  Phryges  fero  fapiunt,  Phryx  verberatus 
melior,  Phryx  non  minus  quam  Spyntharus,  See.'"  all  which 
proverbs  intimate  their  fervile  temper,  and  ftsow  that 
they  were  more  fit  to  bewail  misfortunes  in  an  unmanly 
manner,  than  to  prevent  them  by  proper  meafures.  They 
are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventors  of  divination  by 
the  finging,  flying,  and  feeding,  of  birds.  Their  mufic, 
commonly  called  the  Phrygianmode,  is  alleged  by  fome  as 
an  argument  of  their  effeminacy;  but  this  is  ftrongly  de¬ 
nied  by  others,  who  affert,  that  “its  charadter  was  ar¬ 
dent,  fierce,  impetuous,  vehement,  and  terrible.”  Who 
fhall  decide  ? 

Their  government  W3S  certainly  monarchical;  for  all 
Phrygia  was,  during  the  reigns  of  fome  kings,  fubjedt 
to  one  prince.  Ninnacus,  Midas,  Manis,  Gordius, 
and  his  defeendants,  were  undoubtedly  fovereigns 
of  all  Phrygia.  But  fome  time  before  the  Trojan  war, 
we  find  this  country  divided  into  feveral  petty  kingdoms, 
and  read  of  divers  princes  reigning  at  the  fame  time. 
Apollodorus  mentions  a  king  of  Phrygia  contemporary 
with  IluS  king  of  Troy.  Cedrenus  and  others  (peak  ot 
one  Teuthrans,  king  of  a  fmall  country  in  Phrygia,  wliofe 
territories  were  ravaged  by  Ajax,  himfelf  ftain  in  Angle 
combat,  his  royal  feat  laid  in  alhes,  and  his  daughter,  by 
name  Tecmeffa,  carried  away  captive  by  the  conqueror. 
Homer  makes  mention  of  Phoreys  and  Afcanius,  both 
princes  and  leaders  of  the  Phrygian  auxiliaries  that  catne 
to  the  relief  of  Troy.  Tantalus  was  king  of  Sipylus  only, 
and  its  diftridt;  a  prince  no  lefs  famous  for  his  great 
wealth,  than  infamous  for  his  covetoufnefs  and  other  de- 
teftable  vices.  That  Phrygia  was  fubdued  either  by  Ni- 
nus,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  or  by  the  Amazons, 
as  we  read  in  Suidas,  is  not  fufficiently  warranted.  Moft: 
authors  that  fpeak  of  Gordius  tell  us,  that  the  Phrygians, 

having 
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having  fent  to  confult  an  oracle  in  order  to  know  how 
they  might  put  an  end  to  the  inteftine  broils  which  rent 
their  country  into  many  factions  and  parties,  received  for 
anfwer,  that  the  moft  effectual  means  fo  deliver  them- 
felves  and  their  country  from  the  calamities  they  groaned 
under,  was  to  commit  the  government  to  a  king.  This 
advice  they  followed  accordingly,  and  placed  Gordius  on 
the  throne. 

Apamea  was  the  chief  emporium  of  all  Ada  Minor. 
Thither reforted  merchants  and  traders  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Befides,  we 
know  from  Syncellus,  that  the  Phrygians  were  for  fome 
time  matters  of  the  fea  ;  and  none  but  trading  nations 
ever  prevailed  on  that  element.  The  country  produced 
many  choice  and  ufeful  commodities,  which  afforded 
confiderable  exports.  They  had  a  fafe  coaft,  convenient 
harbours,  and  whatever  may  incline  us  to  think  that  they 
carried  on  a  confiderable  trade.  But,  as  moft  of  the  Phry¬ 
gian  records  are  loft,  we  will  not  dwell  on  conjectures  fo 
difficult  to  be  afcertained. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Phrygian  language 
bore  a  great  refemblance  to  the  Greek ;  but  the  contrary 
ismanifeft  from  the  few  Phrygian  words  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us,  and  carefully  collected  by  Bochartand 
Rudbeckius.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  authority  of 
Strabo,  who,  after  attempting  to  derive  the  name  of  a 
Phrygian  city  from  the  Greek,  concludes,  that  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  difcover  any  fimilitude  between  the  bar¬ 
barous  words  of  the  Phrygian  language  and  the  Greek. 
The  Phrygian  tongue,  after  the  experiment  made  by 
Pfammetichus  king  of  Egypt,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Egyptians  as  the  moft  ancient  language  of  the  world. 
But  other  nations,  particularly  the  Scythians,  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  their  opinion,  as  founded  on  an  argument  of 
no  real  weight.  “  As  the  two  children  (fay  they)  had 
never  heard  the  voice  of  any  human  creature,  the  word 
lec,  or  lelthos,  the  firft  they  uttered,  was  only  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  goats  that  had  fuckled  them,  and  happened 
to  be  a  Phrygian  word  fignifying  bread."  Goropius  Be- 
canus  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  argument  to  prove  that  the 
High  Dutch  is  the  original  or  mother  tongue  of  the  world, 
becaufe  the  word  leker  in  that  language  fignifies  a  baker  ! 

We  have  already  faid  that  the  ancient  Phrygians  were 
much  addicted  to  fuperftition.  They  had  many  idols  : 
but  their  principal  deity  feems  to  have  been  Cybele. 
They  alfo  worfhipped  feveral  other  idols,  viz.  Bacchus, 
Adagyus,  and  the  Cabiri.  In  folemnizing  the  feftivals  of 
their  gods,  and  on  other  occafions,  they  had  dances  and 
longs,  which  they  called  lityerfes,  from  Lityerfes,  fon  of 
Midas.  king  of  Phrygia.  Hefychius  mentions  certain 
Phrygian  dances,  called  by  him  bricigmata,  derived  with¬ 
out  doubt  from,  the  word  Bryges,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Phrygians. 

The  kings  of  Phrygia  whofe  names  are  recorded  were, 
Nannacus,  Annaeus,  or  Cannacas,  who  is  the  firft  king 
mentioned  in  hiftory  ;  Midas,  Marcis,  Gordius,  Gordius 
II.  Otreus,  Lityerfes,  Midas  II.  Gordius  III.  Midas  III. 
and  Midas  IV.  with  whom  ended  the  royal  family  of 
Phrygia,  which  became  a  province  of  the  Lydian  monar- 
chy,  and  continued  in  that  ftate  till  Crcefus  was  conquered, 
and  all  Lydia  was  reduced  by  Cyrus. 

Phrygia  Minor  wqs  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  ma¬ 
ritime,  called  Hellefpontiaca,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
termed  Epittetits.  The  former  borrowed  its  name  from 
the  Hellelpont,  and  extended  along  the  coaft  from  the 
town  of  Percote  to  the  promontory  LeCtum,  or  LeCIon, 
oppofite  to  the  N.  W.  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Lefbos.  This 
part.  was.  properly  called  Troas  or  Troia,  though  the 
Trojan  kingdom,  extended  from  the  river  Afopus  to  the 
banks  of  the  Caicus,  including  not  only  Troas,  but  alfo 
the  Greater  and  Lefs  Myfia.  EpiCtetus,  or  the  inland 
part  of  Phrygia  Minor,  extended  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Olympus,  in  the  Greater  Myfia.  This  part  at 
firft  belonged  to  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  who  yielded  it, 
by  agreement,  to  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  whence  it 


was  called  Epidelus,  that  is,  ‘  acquired.’  However,  thefe 
appellations  are  frequently  confounded,  and  both  attri¬ 
buted  to  Phrygia  Minor. 

Phrygia  Minor  lay  between  the  40th  and  42ft  degrees 
of  N.  lat.  and  in  longitude  was  of  fmall  extent.  In  ge¬ 
neral  it  may  be  faid,  that  Phrygia  Minor,  as  comprehend¬ 
ing  both  the  Hellefpontiaca  and  EpiCtetus,  was  bounded 
by  the  Propontis  on  the  north,  by  the  vEgean  Sea  on  the 
fouth,  by  Myfia  Minor  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Hellefponton 
the  weft.  On  the  fea-coaft  were  the  cities  of  Percote, 
Abydus,  Arifba,  Dardanum,  Rhetuin,  Sigeum,  Troy  or 
Ilium,  Larifta,  Colonae,  Alexandria,  Troas,  &c.  Of  the 
rivers  that  watered  Troas,  or  Phrygia  Minor,  we  need  only 
mention  the  Scamanderand  Simois,  which  fee  refpeCtively. 
The  only  mountain  of  this  country  that  deferves  notice 
was  mount  Ida,  being  a  ridge  of  hills  extending  from  the 
city  of  Zeleia,  near  the  borders  of  Myfia  Minor,  to  the 
promontory  LeCtum.  The  foil  of  this  diftriCt  was  an¬ 
ciently  reckoned  extremely  fertile;  and  it  has  even  now 
figns  of  fertility,  though  in  a  great  meafure  negleCted  and 
uncultivated.  Modern  travellers  deferibe  the  Afiatic 
coaft  of  the  Hellefpont,  as  a  moft  beautiful  and  fertile 
trait  of  land  ;  the  hills  being  covered  with  vineyards  and 
olive-plantations,  and  the  vales  productive  of  all  forts  of 
grain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Phrygia  Minor, orTrojans,  focalled 
from  Troy,  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  ancient  people;  but  authors  are  not 
agreed  about  their  origin.  Some  reprefent  them  as  by 
defeent  Samothracians ;  others  fay  they  were  Greeks; 
fome  again  derive  them  from  the  ifland  of  Crete,  whence 
they  fuppofe  Phrygia  Minor  to  have  been  peopled  ;  others 
fay,  that  they  were  defeended  from  the  Arcadians  ;  and 
there'are  writers  who  maintain  that  they  originally  came 
from  Italy,  in  which  opinion  Virgil  concurs. 

As  to  their  government,  it  was  unqueftionably  mo¬ 
narchical  and  hereditary  ;  for,  from  Dardanus  to  Priam, 
the  father  was  conftantly  fucceeded  by  the  fon,  or  the  elder 
brother  by  the  younger.  Their  country  was  at  firft  par¬ 
celled  out  into  feveral  fmall  kingdoms  ;  but  the  fove- 
reignsofall  thefe  were,  in  length  of  time,  either  expelled 
or  made  tributary  by  the  Trojan  kings;  infomuch  that 
Strabo  enumerates  nine  fmall  kingdoms  or  principalities, 
fubjeCt  to  Troy,  befides  the  ifland  of  Lefbos.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  the  Trojan  war  was  fo  protraCted  ;  becaufe  all  thefe 
countries  were  to  be  fubdued  before  Troy  could  be  in¬ 
verted.  Of  their  laws  no  particular  fyftem  remains. 
Their  religion  was  fubftantially  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Greater  Phrygia.  Their  principal  deities 
were  Cybele,  “the  grand-mother  of  the  gods,”  as  they 
ftyled  her,  Apollo,  Minerva  or  Pallas,  Venus,  and  Apollo 
Sminthius.  The  Trojans  are  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
moft  polite  and  civilized  nations  of  thofe  days ;  and  in 
the  reigns  of  their  later  kings  they  rofe  to  a  very  confider¬ 
able  pitch  of  fplendour  and  magnificence.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  was  probably  the  fame  that  was  fpoken  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Greater  Phrygia.  Their  trade  can  only  be 
guefled  at  from  their  fituation,  which  probably  drew 
merchants  from  all  the  neighbouring  parts  to  traffic  in 
their  country,  as  well  for  their  own  growth  as  for  foreign 
productions.  Their  country  abounded  with  the  neceffa- 
ries  of  life,  as  we  may  conclude  from  their  having  flip- 
ported  two  very  confiderable  armies  for  many  years. 
Their  fettlements  in  Thrace,  Peloponnefus,  Sicily,  Italy, 
Egypt,  and  Africa,  afford  fufficient  proof  that  they  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  at  an  early  period  to  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  which,  moft  probably,  were  the  fources  of  the  riches, 
'blendour,  and  power,  in  which  they  far  excelled  all  the 
neighbouring  ftates. 

Troas,  or  Phrygia  Minor,  was,  in  all  probability,  go¬ 
verned  by  kings  before  the  reigns  of  Teucer  and  Darda¬ 
nus  ;  but  the  Trojan  hiftory  of  that  period  is  either  fa¬ 
bulous  or  uncertain.  Teucer,  as  fome  fay,  was  the  firft 
fovereign  ;  he  was  the  fon  of  Scamander  and  Ida,  that  is, 
born  in  Phrygia,  near  the  river  Scamanderand  mount  Ida, 
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and  ruled  over  all  Troas,  or  Phrygia  Minor.  From  him 
the  country  was  called  Teucria ;  and  the  inhabitants  were 
.  denominated  Teucri.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Dardanus, 
who  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  by  confi- 
derable  acquiiitions,  and  built  two  cities,  one  called  Dar- 
dania,  from  his  own  name,  and  the  other  Thymbra,  from 
Thymbrteus,  one  of  his  intimates.  Having  reigned  in 
Phrygia  fixty-five  years,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Erichthonius,  who,  after  a  long,  honourable,  and  profpe- 
rous,  reign  of  forty-fix,  as  fome  lay,  or,  according  to  others, 
feventy-live  years,  left  the  kingdom  of  Phrygia  in  a  flou- 
rilhing  condition.  Tros,  the  founder  of  Troy,  was  his 
fuccelfor,  from  whom  Phrygia  Minor  borrowed  the  name 
of  Troas,  as  its  metropolis  did  that  of  Troy.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ilus,  who  drove  Tantalus  out  of 
Afia,  and  annexed  his  kingdom  to  the  crown  of  Phrygia; 
and,  having  enadied  many  ufeful  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  public  affairs,  he  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign. 
On  the  death  of  Ilus,  his  fon  Laomedon  was  placed  on  the 
throne ;  he  built  the  citadel  of  T roy ;  but,  having  treated 
Jafon  and  the  Argonauts,  who  had  landed  on  the  coafts 
of  Troy,  in  an  inhofpitable  manner,  Hercules,  who  was 
one  of  them,  avenged  their  caufe  by  taking  Troy,  and 
afterwards  killing  Laomedon.  Podarces,  his  only  furvi- 
ving  fon,  was  his  fuccelfor.  In  his  reign  happened  the 
war  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Troy,  which  fee; 
the  city  of  Troy  being  utterly  ruined,  and  molt  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Troas  put  to  the  fword.  Some  writers 
fay,  that  the  neighbouring  Phrygians  and  Lydians,  pof- 
feffing  themfelves  of  that  country,  fettled  there ;  and  that 
Troas  from  that  time  began  to  be  called  Phrygia;  others 
are  of  opinion,  that  ./Eneas,  having  gathered  together 
the  fcattered  remains  of  the  Trojans,  rebuilt  the  city, 
and  that  his  defendants,  and  the  defendants  of  Heflor, 
reigned  there  till  the  country  was  fubdued  by  the  Ly¬ 
dians,  w'ho  became  fo  powerful  as  to  over-run  all  Afia 
Minor.  If  the  Trojans  had  any  'kings  of  their  own 
after  their  city  was  deltroyed  by  the  Greeks,  they  proba¬ 
bly  made  but  an  indifferent  figure,  fince  they  are  not  even 
named  in  hiftory. 

For  about  2500  years  paft  this  country  has  been  fub- 
jeft  to  the  Lydians,  Perfians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
at  prefent  to  the  Turks.  The  Gofpel  was  very  early 
preached  in  Phrygia,  and  a  church  fettled,  which  for  many 
ages  made  a  confiderable  appearance  ;  (Adis  xvi.  6.  xviii. 
23.)  nor  is  Chriftianity  yet  quite  abolilhed.  Brown's 
Diet.  Bilie.  Ancient  Univ.  Iiijt.  vol.  iii. 

PHRY'GIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Phrygia.  Denoting, 
among  the  ancients,  a  fp'rightly  and  animating  kind  of 
inufic. — In  a  little  time  they  began  to  grow  riotous,  and 
threw  (tones :  Cornelius  then  withdrew,  but  with  the 
greateft  air  of  triumph  in  the  world  :  Brother,  faid  he,  do 
you  obferve  I  have  mixed  unawares  too  much  of  the 
Phrygian;  I  might  change  it  to  the  Lydian,  and  loften 
their  riotous  tempers  :  but  it  is  enough  :  learn  from  this 
fample  to  fpeak  with  veneration  of  ancient  mufic.  Arbuth- 
not  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scribl. 

Phrygian  Stone,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the  name  of  a 
ftone  deferibed  by  the  ancients,  and  ufed  by  them  in  dye¬ 
ing;  perhaps  from  fome  vitriolic  or  aluminous  fait  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  which  ferved  to  enliven  or  fix  the  colours 
ufed  by  the  dyers.  It  was  light  and  fpungy,  refembling 
a  pumice  ;  and  the  whiteft  and  lighted  were  reckoned  the 
beft.  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  the  method  of  preparing 
it  for  the  purpofeof  dyeing,  which  was  by  moiftening  it 
with  urine,  and  then  heating  it  red  hot,  and  differing  it 
to., cool.  This  calcination  was  repeated  three  times,  and 
the  ftone  was  then  fit  for  ufe.  Diofcorides  recommends  it 
in  medicine  after  burning ;  he  fays  it  was  drying  and 
aftringent. 

PHRY'GIAN,  f.  An  inhabitant  of  Phrygia,  a  native 
of  Phrygia. 

PHRY'GIANS,  Phry'ges,  or  Phrygas'tes,  as  St. 
Epiphanius  call  them,  in  church-hiftory,  were  a  branch 
of  the  Montanifts ;  fo  called  from  Phrygia,  where  they 
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abounded.  They  efteemed  Montanus  their  prophet ;  and 
looked  on  Maximilla  and  Prifcilla  as  great  propheteffes. 
This  fpirit  of  prophecy,  or  rather  enthufiafm,  was  their 
diftinguifning  charader.  See  Montanists. 

PHRY'GIO  (Paul-Conftantine),  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Schelftadt  in  Alface,  but  we  are  not  informed  in  what 
year.  After  having  been  inftruded  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Bafil,  where  he 
applied  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs  to  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory,  biblical  literature,  and  divinity;  and  received  the 
degree  of  dodor.  When  the  principles  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  began  to  be  introduced  into  that  city,  he  attended 
the  ledures  of  CEcolampadius  and  Zuinglius,  to  whofe 
dodirines  he  became  a  convert.  Being  well  qualified  by 
his  abilities  and  acquirements  for  the  work  of  the  minif- 
try,  in  the  year  1529  he  was  appointed  firft  paftor  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter.  Among  other  illuftrious  charadters 
who  entertained  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  merits,  and  cultivated 
his  acquaintance,  was  Hulderic,  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  dominions,  and  fought 
an  afylum  at  Bafil.  In  the  year  1 534,  that  prince,  having 
been  reftored  to  the-  pofieffion  of  his  dukedom,  determined 
to  reform  its  ecclefialtical  conftitution  ;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ingyear,  he  invited  Phrygio  to  aflift  in  that  laudable  un¬ 
dertaking.  With  this  invitation  our  author  thought  it 
his  duty  to  comply;  and,  accordingly,  removed  to  Tubin¬ 
gen,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  paftoral  fundlions,  and  in  eminently  promo¬ 
ting,  by  his  councils  and  labours,  the  interefts  of  the 
Reformation  in  Wirtemberg.  He  died  in  the  year  1543. 
He  was  the  author  of  1.  Commentarius  in  Exodem,  1543, 
4to.  2.  Explanatio  in  Leviticum,  et  in  Priorem  Epiftolam 
ad  Timotheum,  1543,  4to.  3.  Commentarius  in  Mi- 
chaeam,  1538,  Bvo,  4.  Chrcnicon  Regum  Regnorumque 
omnium  Catalogum,  et  perpetuam  ab  Exordio  Mundi 
Temporum  Saeculorumque  Seriem  compledens  ex  opti- 
mis  quibufque  Hebraeis,  Graecis,  ex  Latinis,  Authoribus 
congeftum,  &c:  Le  Long's  Biblioth.  Sacra,  vol.  ii. 

PHRY'MA,  f.  [derivation  unknown.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnofpermia,  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  perfonatae,  (labiatas,  Jujf.)  Generic  charac¬ 
ters — Calyx,:  perianthium  one-leafed,  cylindric,  gibbous 
above  at  the  "bafe,  ftiiated,  with  a  two-lipped  mouth  : 
upper  lip  narrow,  longer;  with  three  awl-fliaped  con¬ 
verging  teeth;  lower  lip  blunt,  bifid.  Corolla:  one- 
petalled,  ringent ;  tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  5  upper 
lip  lhorter,  fubovate,  emarginate,  ftraight;  lower  lip 
larger,  more  fpreading,  trifid,  the  middle  fegment  more 
produced.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  two  on  each  fide, 
the  upper  ones  lhorter.  Anthers  roundilh,  converging, 
in  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Piftillum:  germ  oblong; 
Ityle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  blunt. 
Pericarpium  none;  calyx  unchanged,  grooved,  conver¬ 
ging.  Seed  fingle,  oblong,  roundilh,  grooved  on  one  fide  : 
(ovate,  drawn  to  a  point  at  top,  obfcurely  five-cornered. 
Gartner.)— Effential  Charafter.  Seed  one.  There  are 
two  fpecies. 

1.  Phryma  leptoftachya,  or  llender-fpiked  phryma : 
leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  petioled  ;  calyx  one-leafed,  five- 
cleft.  Stem  a  foot  high,  obtufely  quadrangular,  fmooth- 
ilh,  brachiate.  Leaves  oppofite,  acute,  fomewhat  rugged, 
grofsly  ferrate.  Spikes  terminating,  folitary.  Flowers 
oppofite,  remote;  the  lower  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
calyx  ;  the  lateral  ones  ered,  Ihort.  Flowers  horizontal, 
as  they  fade  immediately  drooping.  Calyx_  cylindrical, 
ftriated,  hard;  upper  lip  purple  on  the  outlide;  corolla 
white,  the  form  of  Dodartia,  but  fmall.  Allied  to  Verbena. 
The  calyx,  which  is  doled,  bent  down,  pyramidal-awl- 
Ihaped,  five-grooved  and  unequally  five -toothed,  ferves 
for  a  pericarp :  three  briftle-fhaped  recurved  teeth,  and 
two  others  that  are  membranaceous  and  ftraight.  Seed  of  a 
brown-bay  colour.  Native  of  North  America. 

2.  Phryma  dehifcens,  or  bleeding  phryma:  calyxes 
finally  opening  longitudinally.  Stems  fuffruticofe  at  the 
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bafe  :  branches  oppofite,  few,  upright".  Leaves  oppofite, 
fuhpetioled,  wedge-fhaped,  rounded  above,  equal  in  length 
and  breadth,  nine-toothed,  thickifh.  Seed  filling  up  the 
calyx  and  burfting  it,  compreffed  a  little,  fubcylindric, 
compreffed,  wedge-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  two-celled.  The 
calyx  and  corolla  are  regular  in  this  ;  and,  as  the  fruit 
ripens,  the  calyx  burfts  longitudinally,  ex  poling  the  feed 
naked,  almoft  as  in  Ly thrum  cuphea.  This  plant  is  affo- 
ciated  with  the  preceding,  till  it  is  better  known ;  though 
it  has  a  different  appearance.  Thunberg  found  it  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Linn.  Svppl. 

PHRY'NE,  was  a  famous  proftitute,  who  flourilhed  at 
Athens  about  328  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  She 
was  miftrefs  of  Praxiteles,  who  drew  her  piiflure,  which 
was  one  of  his  heft  pieces,  and  was  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  at  Delphi.  We  are  told  that  Apelles  painted 
his  Venus  Anadyomene  after  he  had  feen  Phryne  on  the 
fea-fhore  naked,  and  with  dilhevelled  hair.  Phryne 
became  fo  very  rich  by  the  liberality  of  her  lovers,  that 
Hie  offered  to  rebuild  Thebes  at  her  own  expenfe,  which 
Alexander  had  deftroyed,  provided  this  infcription  was 
placed  on  the  walls  :  Alexander  diruit,  fed  meretrix  Phryne 
re. fecit ;  but  this  was  refuted.-  See  Pliny,  xxxiv.  8  . 

PHRYN'ICUS,  a.  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  difciple  to 
Thefpis,  and  the  inftrubtor of  AEfchylus,  flourilhed  about 
the  fourth  century  before  Chrift.  Though  he  is  fcarcely 
known  (his  works  having  perifhed),  yet,  as  the  matter  of 
./Efchylus,  he  mutt  be  confidered  as  the  father  of  the 
tragic  drama  of  modern  Europe  ;  for,  though  Thefpis 
invented  the  dialogue,  yet,  as  Bentley  fays,  “  all  his  plays 
were  farcical  interludes  with  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs; 
and  Phrynicus  and  .ZEfchylus  were  the  introducers  of 
real  tragedy.”  Of  Phrynicus  only  a  very  few  lines  are 
extant ;  two  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  one  in  the  argument 
of  iEfchylus’s  Peris,  one  by  Tzetzes  on  Lycophron,  and 
an  Epigram  in  Plut.  Symph.  Q.  viii.  Yet  the  heavy 
fine  impofed  upon  him  for  exciting  too  much  commifera- 
tion  by  his  play  of  the  MiAwor  Ahuoig,  (a  faff  recorded 
by  Strabo,  Herodotus,  and  others,)  leems  to  fpeak  highly 
in  praife  of  his  tragic  powers.  Strabo,  lib.  xiv. 

There  was  alfo  a  comic  poet  of  the  fame  name,  who 
flourilhed  about  a  century  later. 

PHRYN'ICUS,  furnarned  Arrhabius,  a  Greek  fophift 
or  orator,  was  a  native  of  Bithynia,  and  flourilhed  in  the 
reigns  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  Two 
works  of  his  are  fpoken  of ;  one  called  “  Apparatus  So- 
phitticus,”  and  the  other  “  Dibtiones  Attics  but,  as 
the  firtt  is  faid  to  have  been  a  collebricn  of  words  and 
phrafes,  it  was  probably  the  fame  with  the  lecond. 
There  is  extant  an  abridgment  of  the  latter,  which  was 
firtt  printed  at  Rome  under  the  title  of  “  Eclogae  Nomi- 
num  et  Verborum  Atticorum,”  Gr.  and  Lat.  1517.  The 
heft  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  J.  Corn,  de  Pauw, 
Traj.  4to.  1739. 

PHRY'NIS,  a  mufician  of  Mitylene,  the  firtt  who  ob¬ 
tained  a  muficai  prize  at  the  Panathensa  at  Athens.  He 
added  two  firings  to  the  lyre,  which  had  been  ufed  with 
feven  by  all  his  predeceflbrs.  He  flourilhed  about  438 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  We  are  told  that 
he  was  originally  a  cook  in  the  houfe  of  Hiero  king  of 
Sicily. 

PHRYN'IUM,  f.  [a  name  borrowed  by  Willdenow 
from  the  ancient  Greeks,  whofe  (pfvvtot  was  l’o  called  from 
1 pfi'vc,  a  red  kind  of  land-toad,  reputed  venomous,  to 
which  the  plant  in  queftion,  being  armed  with  fpineS, 
was  thought  to.  be  hoftile.  Our  Phrynium,  however,  is 
a  fmooth  herb,  growing  in  damp  lliady  places,  and  rather 
affording  flielter  to  various  reptiles  than  dangerous  to 
any.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  fcitaminese,  Linn,  (cannae, 
Brown  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  p.307.)  Generic  characters— 
Calyx:  fpathes  many,  acute,  imbricate,  many-flovrered; 
perianthium  three-leaved;  leaflets  awl-fhaped,  erebt, 
equal.  Corolla:  tubular;  border  feven-cleft ;  the  three 
outer  fegments  acute,  almoft  equal,  reflex;  the  four  inner 
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obtufe,  erebl,  unequal.  Nebtary  long,  channelled,  erebt ; 
(the  four  inner  fegments  belong  properly  to  this.)  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filament  one,  awl-fhaped,  fhort,  growing  to  the  fide 
of  the  neblary  at  bottom;  antherae  oblong,  irregular, 
emitting  little  balls  of  pollen  diftinguilhable  by  the  naked 
eye.  Piftilium  :  germ  ovate-three-cornered,  inferior; 
flyle  thick,  fhort,  rather  longer  than  the  ftattien  ;  ftigma 
concave,  inclined  towards  the  antherae.  Pericarpium: 
capfule  obtufely  triangular,  three-celled.  Seed  :  nuts 
three,  ovate,  I'mooih.—Ejjential  Charader.  Calyx  three¬ 
leaved  ;  petals  three,  equal,  growing  to  the  long  chan¬ 
nelled  tube  of  the  neblary  ;  neblary,  tube  filiform,  border 
four-parted;  capfule  three-celled  ;  nuts  three. 

Phrynium  capitatum,  the  only  lpecies.  Perrenial, 
ftemlefs,  five  feet  high;  on  four  fifths  of  it  are  very 
ftraight  round  regular  fhining  petioles.  Leaves  a  foot 
long,  ovate-oblong,  fharp,  quite  entire,  flat,  obliquely 
grooved,  fmooth,  coriaceous.  Flowers  white,  collected 
into  a  large  feflile  hemifpherical  cyme,  burfting  out  below 
themiddleof  the  gaping  petiole,  from  which  circumftance 
Loureiro  named  it  P/iyllodes.  Native  of  Malabar,  China, 
and  Cochinchina,  in  fhady  wet  places. 

It  differs  entirely  from  Pontederia,  with  which  Linnaeus 
aflociated  it;  and  approaches  to  Thalia  fo  near,  that  it 
may  perhaps  be  a  lpecies  of  that  genus.  According  to 
Willdenow  it  is  tnoft  nearly  allied  to  Maranta,  differing 
from  it  only  in  the  feven-cleft  border  of  the  corolla,  and 
the  long  channelled  tube  of  the  nebtary.  The  leaves  are 
ufed  for  wrapping  up  cakes,  &c.  in  the  oven,  whence 
Loureiro’s  trivial  name  o i  placentaria :  when  tender,  and 
not  yet  unfolded,  they  infufe  them  in  fpirit  of  rice  or 
lugar  diluted  with  three  times  its  quantity  of  water,  to 
make  vinegar.  Linn.  Tranj.  viii.  341. 

PHRYX'US,  in  fabulous  hiftcry,  was  a  foil  of  Athamas 
king  of  Thebes,  by  Nephele.  When  his  mother  was 
repudiated,  he  was  perfecuted  with  the  moft  inveterate 
fury  by  his  ftep-mother  Ino,  becaufe  he  was  to  fit  on  the 
throne  of  Atlianias,  in  preference  to  the  children  of  a 
fecond  wife.  His  mother  apprifed  him  of  Ino’s  inten¬ 
tions  upon  his  life;  or,  according  to  others,  his  precep¬ 
tor  ;  and,  the  better  to  make  his  efcape,  he  fecured  part 
of  his  father’s  treafures,  and  privately  left  Boeotia  with  his 
fitter  Helle,  to  go  to  their  friend  and  relation  iEetes  king 
of  Colchis.  They  embarked  on-board  a  fhip,  or,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  fabulous  account  of  the  poets  and 
mythologifts,  they  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  ram,  whofe 
fleece  was  of  gold;  and  proceeded  on  their  journey 
through  the  air.  The  height  to  which  they  were  carried 
made  Helle  gidfly,  and  fhe  fell  into  the  fea.  Phryxus  gave 
his  fitter  a  decent  burial  on  the  fea-fhore  ;  and,  after  he 
had  called  the  place  Iiellefpont  from  her  name,  he  conti¬ 
nued  his  flight,  and  arrived  fafe  in  the  kingdom  of  vEetes, 
where  he  offered  the  ram  on  the  altars  of  Mars.  The 
king  received  him  with  great  tendernels,  and  gave  him 
Chalciope  his  daughter  in  marriage.  She  had  by  him 
Phrontis  Melas,  Argos  Cylindrus,  whom  fome  call  Cyto- 
rus.  He  was  afterwards  murdered  by  his  father-in-law, 
who  envied  him  the  pofieflion  of  the  golden  fleece;  and 
Chalciope,  to  prevent  her  children  from  fharing  their 
father’s  fate,  fent  them  privately  from  Colchis  to 
Bceotia,  as  nothing  was  to  be  dreaded  there  from  the 
jealoufy  or  refentment  of  Ino,  who  was  then  dead. 
Phryxus  was  placed  among  the  conftellations  of  heaven 
after  death.  The  ram  which  carried  him  to  Alia  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  fruit  of  Neptune’s  amour  with  Theo- 
phane  the  daughter  of  Altis.  This  ram  the  gods  had 
given  to  Atbamas  in  order  to  reward  his  piety  and  reli¬ 
gious  life  ;  and  Nephele  procured  it  for  her  children,  juft 
as  they  were  going  to  be  facrificed  to  the  jealouly  of  Ino. 
Phryxus’s  murder  was  fome  time  after  amply  revenged 
by  the  Greeks;  it  having  occafioned  the  famous  expedi¬ 
tion  achieved  under  Jafon  and  many  of  the  princes  of 
Greece,  which  had  tor  its  objebl  the  recovery  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  the  punifhment  of  the  king  of  Colchis 
for  his  cruelty  to  the  ton  of  Athamas. 
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The  fable  of  the  flight  of  Phryxus  to  Colchis  on  a  ram  has 
been  explained  by  fome,  who  obferve,  that  the  fhipon  which 
he  embarked  was  either  called  by  that  name,  or  carried  on 
her  prow  a  figure  of  that  animal.  The  fleece  of  gold  is 
accounted  for,  by  obferving  that  Phryxus  carried  away  im- 
menfe  treafures  from  Thebes.  See  Argonauts,  vol.  ii- 
PHTHA'LEON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Greece,  upon  the  Pegafean  gulf. 

PHTHAS,  a  name  given  among  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Greek  Vulcan,  whom  they  confidered  as  the  Supreme 
Divinity,  or  at  leaft  as  an  attribute  of  that  aftive  principle, 
or  intelligent  power,  eternally  united,  in  their  opinion, 
with  the  chaotic  mafs,  by  whofe  energy  the  elements 
were  feparated,  and  bodies  were  formed,  and  who  conti¬ 
nually  prefides  over  the  univerfe,  and  is  the  efficient  caufe 
of  all  effects.  For  this  we  have  not  only  the  authority  of 
Plutarch  (Ifis  et  Ofiris),  who  may  be  fufpe£led  of  having 
exhibited  the  Egyptian  philofophy  in  a  Grecian  drefs, 
but  the  united  teftirnony  of  many  writers,  who  give  fuch 
accounts  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  Phthas  or  Vulcan,  and 
Cneph  or  Agathodaemus,  as  render  it  probable  that  thefe 
were  only  different  names  expreffing  different  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Divinity.  The  Egyptians,  fays  Eufebius, 
call  the  maker  of  the  univerfe  by  the  name  of  Cneph,  and 
relate,  that  he  fent  forth  an  egg  from  his  mouth  ;  which 
in  their  fymbolical  language  denotes  that  he  produced 
the  univerfe.  Diodorus  Siculus  fpeaks  of  the  Egyptian 
Vulcan  as  the  firff  king  among  the  gods:  and  Manetho 
afcribes  to  him  unlimited  duration,  and  perpetual  fplen- 
dour.  The  name  itfelf,  Phthas,  fignifies,  according  to 
Jablonfki,  in  the  Coptic  language,  “  one  by  whom  events 
are  ordained,”  or  “the  difpofer  of  things.”  When  the 
Egyptians  mean  to  reprefent  the  ruler  of  the  world  as 
good,  they  called  him  by  the  appellation  Cneph,  denoting 
a  good  genius;  and  they  reprefented  him  under  the 
fymbol  of  a  ferpent.  Upon  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Neithas  at  Sais,  the  chief  town  in  Lower  Egypt,  was  this 
infcription  ;  “  I  am  whatever  is,  or  has  been,  or  will  be  ; 
and  no  mortal  has  hitherto  drawn  afide  my  veil;  my 
offspring  is  the  fun.”  Plutarch  and  Proclus  mention 
this  infcription,  though  w'ithfome  difference  of  language; 
and  it  is  fo  confonant  to  the  mythological  fpirit  of  the 
Egyptians,  that,  notwithftanding  the  filence  of  more 
ancient  writers  who  treat  of  this  theology,  its  authenticity 
may  be  eafiiy  admitted.  If  this  be  allowed,  and  if,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  be  granted,  as  the  learned  Jablonfki  main¬ 
tains,  (Pantheon  Egypt.)  that  Neithas  and  Phthas  were 
only  different  names  for  the  fame  divinity,  this  infcrip¬ 
tion  will  be  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
Egyptians  acknowledged  theexiftence  of  an  adtive  intel¬ 
ligence,  the  caufe  of  all  things,  whofe  nature  is  incompre- 
lienfible.  On  the  obelifk  of  granite,  tranfported  from 
Egpyt  to  Rome,  amongft  the  hieroglyphics  of  which 
Hermaphion  has  given  the  interpretation,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  paffage,  on  the  fubjedt  of  Rameftas,  king 
of  Heliopolis:  “This  is  he,  whom  Phtha,  the  father  of 
the  gods,  has  eledfed.”  Thefe  words  “  the  father  of  the 
gods,”  point  out  the  ftars,  which  the  Egyptian  fages 
regarded  as  the  molt  ftriking  emblems  of  the  divinity, 
and  which  the  people  really  adored. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  Phtha  was  re¬ 
garded,  in  remote  antiquity,  as  the  ordaining  fpirit,  and 
the  great  architedf  of  the  univerfe.  The  inhabitants  of 
Memphis  raifed  a  temple  to  him  where  he  was  principally 
worfhipped.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  have  de- 
fcribed  this  temple;  and  Suidas  adds,  the  inhabitants  of 
Memphis  adore  Vulcan  under  the  name  of  Phtha.  From 
Phtha  we  ought  not  to  feparate  the  god  whom  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  adopted  under  the  name  of  Neith,  fince  he  alto  is 
the  creating  fpirit.  Neith,  in  fa£t,  fignifies,  according 
to  Jablonfki,  “  him  who  difpofeth  all  things.”  By  the  firff 
of  thefe  attributes,  God  was  underftood  to  be  taken  in  a 
general  fenfe,  and  by  the  fecond,  his  wifdom  was  parti-' 
cularly  charadferifed.  He  had  a  temple  at  Sais;  and 
Plato,  who  frequented  it  fays,  “Neith,  to  whom  the 
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Greeks  have  given  the  name  of  Minerva,  is  its  tributary 
deity.”  Neith  and  Phtha  are  therefore  the  fame  divinity. 
The  Phoenicians,  who  received  their  religion  and  their 
knowledge  from  their  brethren  the  Egyptians,  likewife 
acknowledged  Minerva,  or  Neith,  for  the  artift  of  nature. 
Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  who  carried  this  worfliip  into 
Greece,  gave  the  name  of  Neith  to  one  of  the  feven  gates 
of  Thebes,  in  Bceotia  ;  and  there  the  Egyptian  theology 
was  taught.  The  Egyptians,  adoring  the  power  of  the 
Creator  under  the  name  of  Phtha,  and  his  wifdom  under 
that  of  Neith,  honoured  his  beneficence,  by  calling  him 
Cneph,  or  Good,  by  way  of  excellence.  In  fine  we  may 
conclude,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  advanced  to 
the  contrary  by  Porphyry  and  others,  that  it  appears 
highly  probable,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  acknow¬ 
ledged  an  aitive  as  well  as  a  paflive  principle  in  nature, 
and  as  Plutarch  afferts,  worlhipped  ru  nt^aiu  ©e«,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Deity.  See  Brucker’s  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  i.  and 
Savary’s  Travels  in  Egypt,  vol.  i. 

PHTHEMBU'TI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  nome  of 
Egypt,  the  capital  of  which  was  called  Tava  by  Ptolemy. 

PHTHENO'TES,  a  nome  of  Egypt,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Butos,  Ptolemy, 

PHTHI'A,  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  at  the  eaft  of  Mount 
Othrys  in  Theffaly,  where  Achilles  was  born,  and  from 
which  he  is  often  called  Phthius  Heros. 

PHTHIO'FIS,  a  fmall  province  of  Theffaly,  between 
the  Pelafgicus  Sinus  and  the  Maliacus  Sinus,  Magnefia, 
and  Mount  Gita.  It  was  alfo  called  Achaia. 

PHTHIRI'ASIS,  j.  [Gr.  from  i pOmp,  a  loufe.J  The 
loufy  evil,  morbus  pedicularis .  See  the  article  Pediculus, 
vol.  xix.  p.  458,  9. 

PHTHIROPH'AGI,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name 
of  a  people  who  inhabited  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
Mela. 

PHTIIIS'IC,  or  Phthisis,  f.  [Gr.  from  ipOiw,  to  cor¬ 
rupt.]  A  confumption. — Phthijis,  fignifying  corruption 
or  emaciation  in  general,  is  commonly  limited  to  that 
fpecies  of  emaciation  which  arifes  from  a  difeafe  of  the 
lungs;  whence  the  epithet  pulmonalis  is  ufually  con¬ 
joined  with  it,  denoting  pulmonary  confumption.  Cham¬ 
bers.- — His  difeafe  was  a  phlhijick  or  afthma  oft  incurring 
to  an  orthopnea.  Harvey  on  Confumplions. — If  the  lungs 
be  wounded  deep,  though  they  efcape  the  firff  nine  days, 
yet  they  terminate  in  a  phthijis,  or  fiftula.  Wifeman. — 
Liberty  of  (peaking,  than  which  nothing  is  morefweet  to 
man,  was  girded  and  ftrait-laced  almoft  to  a  broken-winded 
phthific.  Milton's  Anim.  Rem.  Defence. 

PHTHIS'ICAL,  adj.  Wafting. — Colle&ion  of  purulent 
matter  in  the  capacity  of  the  breaft,  if  not  fuddenly  cured, 
doth  undoubtedly  impel  the  patient  into  a  phthifical  con¬ 
fumption.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

PHTHO'RA,  j.  [from  the  Gr.  ipBcipej,  to  corrupt.] 
Corruption,  deftruffion. 

PHTHUTH,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Tingitana.  Ptolemy. 

PHUCAGROS'TIS,  f.  in  botany.  SeeZosTERA. 

PHUL.  See  Pul. 

PHUMA'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Babylonia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arabia  Deferta,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Ptolemy,  who  marks  it  between  Chuduca  and 
Coefa. 

PHUPHAGE'NA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia  the  Lefs, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  towards  the  mountains 
between  Arana  and  Mardara,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

PHUPHE'NA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  interior  and  near 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  the  Lefs,  between  Ifpa  and 
Arana,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

PHU'RAH,  [Heb.  fruitful.]  A  man’s  name. 

PHUSIA'NA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  interior  of 
Affyria,  between  Gomara  and  Ifone,  according  to  Pto¬ 
lemy. 

PHUSIPA'RA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Leffer  Armenia, 
between  Cienica  and  Eufimara.  Ptolemy. 

PHUT,  or  Put,  the  third  fon  of  Ham.  Calmet  will 
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have  his  pofterity  to  have  fettled  n  the  canton  of  Ptem- 
phis  in  Lower  Egypt.,  or  in  Phthenotis,  whofe  capital 
was  Buthus.  But,  if  they  did  fo,  we  are  perfuaded  they, 
in  after-times,  removed  weftward  to  Mauritania,  where  we 
find  the  region  Phut;  and  a  river  of  the  fame  name  is  no¬ 
ticed  by  Pliny  in  Mauritania  Tingitana ;  and  probably  the 
Pythian  Apollo  is  no  other  than  Phut  deified  by  his  pof¬ 
terity.  We  fuppofe  Shifhak  conquered  all  Mauritania  as 
far  as  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and  gave  to  his  brother 
Atlas  the  government  thereof.  It  is  certain  the  Phu- 
teans  were  in  league  with,  or  fubjeft  to  the  Egyptians, 
about  the  times  of  Hezekiah.  Gen.  x.  6.  Neh.  iii.  9. 

PHY'A,  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  of  Attica,  whom 
Pififtratus,  when  he  wifiied  to  re-eftablifli  himfelf  a  third 
time  in  his  tyranny,  d  re  fled  like  thegoddefs  Minerva,  and 
led  to  the  city  on  a  chariot,  making  the  populace  believe 
that  the  goddefs  herfelf  came  to  reftore  him  to  power. 

PHYCI'TES,./!  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  a  ftone  which  had  the  impreflion  of  a 
fea-plant,  of  the  fucus  or  alga  kind ;  probably  in  the 
manner  in  which  our  black- coal  -  flate  is  frequently 
found  to  contain  the  impreffions  of  fern  and  other  vege¬ 
tables. 

PHYC'TEUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Greece, 
in  the  Peloponnefus. 

PHY'CUS,  a  promontory  and  fortrefs  of  Africa,  in 
Cyrenaica,  between  Aptuchi  Fanum  and  Apollonia. 
Ptolemy. 

PHYCUS'SiE,  iflands  of  Libya.  Steph.  Byz. 

PKYGE'LA,  a  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Ionia.  Mela 
and  Pliny. 

PHYGETH'LON,  f.  in  furgery,  a  carbuncle,  or  a 
phlegmon  attended  with  confiderable  heat,  pain,  red- 
nefs,  & c. 

PHY'LA,  /.  [named  by  Loureiro,  from  the  Gr. 
a  tribe,  or  company,  becaufe  a  confiderable  number  of 
flowers  are  produced  from  one  common  calyx.  Loureir. 
Cochinch.  66.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria, 
order  monogynia.  Generic  characters — Common  calyx 
ovate,  imbricated,  of  numerous  crowded  fpatulate  pointed 
leaves,  containing  many  flowers.  Perianthium  inferior, 
of  two  lanceolate  concave  ereft  leaves.  Corolla  of  one 
petal,  tubular,  irregular;  limb  fhort,  fpreading,  in  four 
nearly  equal  fegments,  the  uppermoft  emarginate.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  four  fhort,  in  two  rows  below  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  ;  antherae  roundifh,  two-lobed.  Pif- 
tillum  :  germen  fuperior,  roundifh ;  flyle  fhort;  fligma 
thickifh.  Pericarpium  none.  Seeds  folitary,  naked, 
covering  a  thread-fhaped,  naked,  common  receptacle. — 
Bffeniied  Charader.  Common  calyx  imbricated  ;  proper 
of  two  leaves,  inferior ;  corolla  four-cleft,  irregular ; 
antherae  roundifh,  within  the  tube ;  feed  folitary.  Only 
one  fpecies, 

Phyla  Chinenfis.  Native  of  China,  where  it  is  called 
lien  fuen.  The  Item  is  herbaceous,  annual,  creeping,  with 
afcending  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  ovato-lanceolate, 
pointed,  fmooth,  ferrated  towards  the  point  only.  Flower 
pale  violet,  lateral  on  a  long  folitary  ftalk. 

PHYLA'CA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  place  in  the  Pe¬ 
loponnefus,  where  is  the  fource  of  the  river  Alpheus 
Paufanias.- — A  town  of  Epirus,  in  the  Moloffide.  Livy. 
— A  town  of  Macedonia,  in  Pieria.  Ptolemy. 

PHYLACIST'JE,  f,  among  the  ancients,  officers  to 
whofe  keeping  the  Haves  in  prifons  and  work-houfes  were 
committed. 

PHYLAC'TER,  or  Phylac'tery,/.  [Gr.  from  <ptAar - 
lu,  I  keep,  or  preferve.]  A  bandage  on  which  was  in- 
fcribed  fome  memorable  fentence. — The  Pharifees  were 
fkilful  expofitors  of  the  Mofaical  law,  wearing  the  pre¬ 
cept  thereof  in  phyladers  (narrow  fcrolls  of  parchment) 
bound  about  their  brows,  and  above  their  left  elbows. 
Sundys's  Chrift's  Pajfion. — The  philaderies  on  their  wrifts 
and  foreheads  were  looked  on  as  fpells,  which  would 
yield  them  impunity  for  their  difobedience.  Hammond. 


Golden  fayings, 

On  large  phyladeries  expreffive  writ, 

Were  to  the  foreheads  of  the  Rabbins  ty’d.  Prior. 

The  Almighty  had  charged  his  people,  (Exod.  xiii.  9.) 
to  have  his  law  as  “  a  iign  upon  their  hand,  and  as  a  me¬ 
morial  between  their  eyes or,  as  it  is  exprefled  in  the 
16th  verfe,  and  in  Deut.  vi.‘8.  as  “  frontlets  between 
their  eyes ;”  that  is,  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it, 
conftant  regard  to  it,  and  obey  it  in  all  they  did.  After 
the  death  of  the  prophets,  the  Jews  began  to  underftand 
thefe  words  according  to  their  literal  fignification ;  in 
which,  perhaps,  they  were  partly  juftified  by  the  words 
of  Deut.  vi.8,  9.  “  Thou  fhalt  bind  them  for  a  fign  upon 
thine  hand,  and  thou  fhalt  write  them  upon  the  ports  of 
thy  houfe,  &c.”  However  this  may  be,  certain  texts  of 
Scripture,  particularly  of  the  Decalogue,  were  copied  on 
vellum,  inclofedin  leather  cafes,  and  bound  with  thongs 
on  the  forehead,  and  on  the  left  arm.  On  thefe  phyla&e- 
ries  were  written  thirty  paflages  out  of  Exodus  and  Deu¬ 
teronomy.  The  phyladeries  for  the  head  had  four  cavi¬ 
ties,  into  each  of  which  was  put  one  of  the  four  following 
fedions  of  the  laws  ;  viz.  Exod.  xiii.  1 — 10.  Exod.  xiii. 
11 — 16.  Deut.  vi.  4 — 9.  Deut.  xi.  12 — 13.  The  other 
had  but  one  cavity,  and  into  that  four  fedions  were  put. 

The  Pharifees,  in  order  to  maintain  an  appearance  of 
greater  fandity,  or  to  attrad  notice  by  their  oftentation, 
wore  broader  phyladeries,  and  larger  fringes  to  their  gar¬ 
ments,  than  the  reft  of  the  Jews.  (Matt,  xxiii.  5.)  In  our 
Saviour’s  time,  however,  they  w'ere  worn  by  the  Jews  in 
general,  by  the  Sadducees,  who  received  only  the  law,  as 
well  as  by  the  Pharifees;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
thofe  of  the  latter  were  larger  than  the  others.  Thefe 
paflages  are  taken  in  a  figurative  fenfe  by  the  Caraite 
Jews,  who  wear  no  phyladeries  at  all ;  for  they  de- 
teft  the  Pharifaic  traditions,  and  call  the  wearers  of  phy¬ 
laderies,  or  frontlets,  “bridled  afles.” 

Phylactery  was  alfo  a  general  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  all  kinds  of  charms,  fpells,  or  characters,  which 
they  wore  about  them,  as  amulets,  to  preferve  them  from 
dangers  or  difeafes.  The  primitive  Chriftians  alfo  gave 
the  name  phyladeries  to  the  cafes  wherein  they  inclofed 
the  relics  of  their  dead. 

PHYLAC'TERED,  adj.  Wearing  phyladeries ;  drefled 
like  the  pharifees  : 

Nor  they  fo  pure  and  fo  precife, 

Immaculate  as  their  white  of  eyes  ; 

Who  for  the  fpirit  hug  the  fpleen, 

Phylader'd  throughout  all  their  mien.  Green's  Spleen. 

PHYLACTER'ICAL,  adj.  Relating  to  phyladeries. — 
The  Jewifh  church  ordained  that  all  their  public  prayers 
fhould  be  concluded  with  Amen;  I  fay  public  prayers; 
for, in  their  private  or pkyladerical prayers,  it  was  omitted. 
L.  AddiJ'on's  Clirijlian  Sacrifice. 

PHYLAR'CHUS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  tpvhn,  a  tribe,  and 
afxot,  chief.]  Among  the  Athenians,  the  phylarchi  were 
magiftrates,  who  had  each  of  them  the  government  of  a 
tribe  committed  to  his  charge;  and  their  bufinefs  was  to 
take  care  of  the  public  treafures  belonging  to  each  tribe, 
to  manage  all  their  concerns,  and  call  them  together  as  oft 
as  any  thing  happened  that  required  the  prefence  of  the 
whole  body. 

PHY'LASIST,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  (pvXaaaa,  to  keep.] 
A  jailor.  Cole. 

PHYL'ICA, /.  [an  ancient  Greek  name,  occafionally 
written  either  (pvhixn,  or  <p iXvxjj  ;  but  to  what  it  properly 
belongs,  commentators  have  not  determined.  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  been  a  tree  or  Ihrub  with  ever-green 
leaves,  and  poffibly  the  name  may  have  originated  from 
pvATmco;,  leafy;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  well  applied  to  the 
prefent  Linnaean  genus,  confiding  of  Ihrubs  with  very 
copious  ever-green  foliage.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  du- 
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mofae,  (rhamni ,  Juff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  com¬ 
mon  receptacle  of  the  trustifications  collecting  the  flowers 
into  a  diflc.  Perianthium  proper,  one-leafed,  five-cleft, 
turbinate,  mouth  villofe,  permanent.  Corolla  :  none. 
Scalelets  five,  acuminate,  one  at  the  bafe  of  each  divifion 
of  the  calyx,  converging.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  very 
fmall,  inferted  under  the  fcalelet ;  antherse  Ample.  Piftil- 
lum  :  germ  at  the  bottom  of  the  corolla;  (tyle  Ample; 
ftigma  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  roundifh,  three¬ 
grained,  three-celled,  three-valved,  crowned.  Seeds  fo- 
litary,  roundifh,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other. 
EJfential  CharaSer. — Perianthium  five-parted,  turbinate; 
petals  none,  but  five  (tales  defending  the  ftamens ;  cap¬ 
fule  tricoccous,  inferior.  There  are  now  twenty  fpecies 
known. 

1.  Phylica  ericoides,  or  heath-leaved  phylica:  leaves 
linear,  in  whorls.  This  is  a  low  bufhy  plant,  feldom  ri- 
fing  more  than  three  feet  high  ;  the  (talks  are  fhrubby 
and  irregular,  dividing  into  many  fpreading  branches, 
fubdividing  into  (mailer  ones.  The  young  branches  are 
clofely  belet  with  (hort  narrow  acute-pointed  fertile  leaves, 
of  a  dark  green,  and  continuing  all  the  year.  At  the  end 
of  every  fhcot,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clutters 
fitting  dole  to  the  leaves ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  begin 
to  appear  in  the  autumn,  continue  in  beauty  all  winter, 
and  decay  in  l'pring.  Capfule  ovate-globular,  crowned 
with  the  permanent,  white,  villofe,  acuteiy-five-toothed 
calyx;  (kin  membra'naceous,  (lightly  ftriated,  black;  (hells 
cartilaginous,  thin,  convex  on  one  lide,  angular  on  the 
other,  opening  elaltically  by  the  inner  angle.  Seed  one  in 
each  cell,  faltened  to  the  bottom  of  it,  of  an  oBiong 
f'pheroidal  form,  ferruginous,  (Saining,  having  a  thick 
fungous  white  umbilicus  at  the  bafe.  It  grows  naturally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  it  was  firft  brought 
to  the  gardens  in  Holland  :  but  it  alfo  occupies  large 
trabts  of  ground  about  Lilbon,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
many  lands  in  England  are  with  heath.  It  was  cultivated 
in  1731  by  Mr.  Miller.  The  flowers  are  (lightly  odori¬ 
ferous. 

2.  Phylica lanceolata,  or  lance-leaved  phylica:  leaves 
1'cattered,  lanceolate,  tomentofe  underneath;  heads  ter¬ 
minating,  hirfute.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Thunberg. 

3.  Phylica  bicolor,  or  two-coloured  phylica  :  leaves  li¬ 
near,  pubefcent ;  common  calyxes  Ihorterthan  the  corolla. 
Stem  determinately  branched  :  branches  rod-like,  rufef- 
cent,  white-pubefcent.  Leaves  fcattered,  lanceolate-li¬ 
near,  like  thofe  of  the  yew-tree,  revolute  at  the  edge, 
fpreading,  fubpubefcent,  white-tomentofe  underneath. 
Common  calyx  (horter  than  the  corolla,  netted-veined, 
with  lanceolate  fcales  having  a  red  keel,  with  hairs  on  the 
outfide  the  colour  of  red  wine;  the  corolla  has  white 
hairs. 

4.  Phylica  capitata,  or  downy  phylica:  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  villofe;'  brables  woolly,  heads  terminating. 
This,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  If  it  be  the  fame  with  the  pubefcens  of  the 
Kew  Catalogue,  it  was  introduced  by  Maffon  in  1774; 
and  flowers  here  from  February  to  April. 

5.  Phylica  eriophoros,  or  pale-flowered  phylica :  leaves 
linear,  lomewhat  hairy,  tomentofe  underneath,  rolled 
back  at  the  edge  ;  heads  terminating;  flowers  tomentofe. 
This  alfois  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and  was  introduced  at 
the  fame  time  by  Maffon.  It  flowers  in  November. 

6.  Phylica -plumofa,  or  woolly-leaved  phylica:  leaves 
linear-awl-rtiaped ;  the  uppermolt  hirfute.  This  has  an 
ered  (hrubby  ftalk,  which  riles  near  three  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  purplifii  bark,  and  here  and  there  forne 
white  down  upon  it.  Flowers  collebted  in  fmall  heads  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  white,  woolly,  fringed  on  their 
borders,  cut  into  fix  acute  fegments  at  top.  Cultivated 
by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759.  It  flowers  from  March  to  May. 

7.  Phylica  villola,  or  villofe-leaved  phylica :  leaves  li¬ 
near,  the  upper  ones  villofe ;  flowers  in  racemes.  Native, 


as  the  reft  are,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Found  there 
by  Thunberg. 

8.  Phylica  imberbis,  or  beardlefs  phylica  :  leaves  linear, 
obtufe,  rugged  ;  flowers  terminating,  pubefcent.  Leaves 
compreffed  a  little,  rugged  with  minute  dots,  fomewhat 
hirfute,  fpreading.  Flowers  folitary,  fertile,  the  fize  of 
a  pea. 

9.  Phylica  ftipularis,  or  ftipuled  phylica:  leaves  linear, 
ftipuled;  flowers  five-horned.  Stem  proliferous,  naked 
or  fomewhat  rugged  from  the  fallen  leaves.  Leaves  fcat¬ 
tered,  avvl-fliaped,  roundifti,  even,  fpreading,  channelled 
underneath,  or  with  revolute  margins.  Heads  of  flowers 
with  a  many-leaved  calyx  of  naked,  obovate,  two  parted 
fcales,  interwoven  with  wool.  It  differs  from  P.  ericoides, 
by  the  horn-lhaped  fegments  of  the  corolla,  longer  than 
the  yellow  corolla  itfeif.  Introduced  from  the  Cape  in 
1786,  by  Maffon. 

10.  Phylica  pinifolia,  or  pine-leaved  phylica  :  leaves 
acerofe,  flat  on  both  fides,  very  fmooth  ;  flowers  panicie- 
racemed.  Plant  a  fathom  in  height,  with  (cattered 
branches,  bifid  or  by  threes  at  top,  round  elongated, 
finooth,  purple;  raceme  panicled  with  flowering  branches 
at  top.  Leaves  feflile,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  frequent, 
almolt  like  thole  of  the  fpruce-fir,  blunt,  even,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  veinlefs,  flexile,  pale  at  the  bafs.  Inflorefcence  much 
refembling  that  of  Ph.  racemofa. 

xi.  Phylica  cordata,  or  heart-leaved  phylica:  leaves 
cordate-ovate,  fpreading  5  Item  proliferous.  This  differs 
from  Ph.  buxifoiia,  in  having  the  leaves  not  ovate,  but 
cordate,  drawn  to  a  very  fine  point  at  the  tip.  The  (tern 
is  proliferous,  and  the  heads  are  not  lateral. 

12.  Phylica  dioica,  ordicecous  phylica:  leaves  cordate; 
flowers  dicecous.  Scales  of  the  calyx  rough  with  glaucous 
grey  hairs  ;  corolla  with  white  hairs.  It  varies  with  re¬ 
volute-linear  leaves.  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Burman. 

13.  Phylica  buxifoiia,  or  box-leaved  phylica:  leaves 
ovate,  fcattered,  and  by  threes,  tomentofe  underneath. 
This  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  erebt  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high ; 
when  old,  covered  with  a  rough  purplifii  bark,  but' the 
younger  branches  have  a  woolly  down.  Leaves  thick, 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  box-tree,  veined,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under ; 
they  have  (hort  foot-ftalks,  and  (land  without  order  on 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  collebted  in  fmall  heads 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
colour,  and  make  no  great  appearance.  It  was  cultivated 
in  1759  By  Mr.  Miller,  and  flowers  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year. 

14.  Phylica  fpicata,  or  fpiked  phylica:  leaves  oblong, 
cordate,  acuminate,  tomentofe  underneath  ;  fpikes  cylin¬ 
drical  ;  flowers  the  length  of  the  brabtes.  This  differs 
from  all  the  reft  by  its  inflorefcence,  or  head  of  flowers 
elongated  into  a  villofe  lpike.  Introduced  in  1774  by 
Maffon.  It  flowers  in  November  and  December. 

15.  Phylica  callofa,  or  callous-leaved  phylica;  leaves 
oblong,  cordate, acuminate,  hairy,  tomentofe  underneath; 
flowers  in  a  fort  of  head.  This  is  a  very  diftinbt  fpecies 
from  Ph.  cordata,  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves.  Introduced  with  the  preceding  by  Maffon.  It 
flowers  in  March  and  April. 

16.  Phylica  paniculata,  or  panicled  phylica:  leaves 
ovate,  mucronate,  fmooth  above,  Alining,  tomentofe  un¬ 
derneath  ;  racemes  leafy,  panicled.  This  approaches  to 
Ph.  callofa,  but  differs  from  it  in  not  having  the  leaves 
rugged  above,  and  the  flowers  racemed  and  panicled. 

17.  Phylica  imbricata,  or  imbricate  phylica  ;  leaves  cor¬ 
date-ovate,  fmooth  j  flowers  in  racemes.  Found  at  the 
Cape  by  Thunberg. 

18.  Phylica  racemofa,  or  racemed  phylica:  leaves  ovate, 

fmooth  ;  flowers  Ample  ;  panicle  racemed.  Stem  five  feet 
high,  (hrubby.  Leaves  alternate,  cluttered,  like  thofe  of 
Penaea  mucronata.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  a  diftinbt 
genus.  ’  . 

19.  Phylica  parviflora, or fmall-flowered  phylica:  leaves 

a.  awl- 
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awl-fhaped,  acute,  rugged,  fomewhat  hairy;  branches  pa- 
nicled,  many-flowered.  This  flirub  grows  to  the  height  of 
two  feet,  and  is  very  like  the  firfl  fpecies ;  but  the  branches 
are  man} -flowered,  and  the  flowers  fmnller. 

20.  Phylica.fecunda:  leaves  linear,  mucronate,  fmooth  ; 
heads  terminating,  hiffute.  Found  by  Thunberg  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  .where  all  the  other  fpecies  are  na¬ 
tives. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  As  tliefe  fnrubs  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  feeds  in  England,  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 
There  are  two  feafons  for  planting  thefe;  the  end  of  March 
before  the  plants  begin  to  (hoot,  and  the' beginning  of 
Auguft,  In  the  firfl:  feafon  plant  them  in  pots,  and  plunge 
them  infon  very  moderate  hot-bed, cov.eringthefu  clofewith 
gtefies,'  (hading  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  refrefh- 
ing  them  gently- with  water:  they  will  put  out  roots  in 
-  two  months;  then  inure  them  to  the  open  air  ;  and,  when 
they  have  obtained  ftrength,  take  them  carefully  out  of 
thole  pots,  and  plant  each  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  (oft  loamy  earth,  placing  them  in  a  (hady  fituation 
until  they  have. taken  new  hoot  ;  when  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  more  fheltered  place,  there  to  remain  till  au¬ 
tumn.  In  the  fecond. feafc-n,  plant  the  cuttings  in  pots, 
which  may  be  either  plunged  into  an  old  hot-bed  or  in 
rite  ground,  covering  them  clofe  as  before,  and  treating 
them  in  the  fame  way.  When  they  put  our  roots  it  will 
be  too  late  to  tranfplant  them,  and  they  mud  remain  in 
the  fame  pots  until  fpring.  If  thefe  are  placed  under  a 
hot-bed  frame  in  autumn,  where  they  may  be  protected 
from  froft,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  mild  weather, 
they  will  fucceed  better  than  when  they  are  more  tenderly 
treated.  Thefe  fhrubs,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  mufl  be  kept  in  pots,  and  boufed  in 
winter:  but -they  require  no  artificial  heat.  In  futnmer 
they  may  be  placed  abroad-in  a  fheltered  fituation.  As 
they  flower  in  winter,  they  make  a  good  appearance  in 
the  gree-n-houfe  or  dry  ftove  at  that  feafon.  The  firfl  fort 
will  live. through  the  winter,  when  mild,  in  a  warm  fhel¬ 
tered  fituation  ;  but  is  always  deftroyed  by  fevere  frofi. 
See  Brunia,  and  Rhamnus  alaternus. 

PI-lYLI'T-fE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges :  placed  by  Ptolemy  with  the 
Bittigi,  near  the  river  Nanaguna. 

PHYLLACH'NE,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  (pvX'Kav ,  a  leaf,  and 
ayji i,  even  a  glume  ;  becaufe  it  has  both  leaves  and  perianth 
like  a  glume  or  chaff.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
dioecia,  order  monogynia.  Generic  charadlers— -I.  Male 
flowers.  Calyx:  perianthium  three-leaved,  fuperior: 
leaflets  very  fmall,  awl-fhaped.  Corolla:  one-petalled  ; 
tube'- gradually -widening-  and  fpreading ;  border  five-cleft, 
fpreading  ;  fegments  1  oblong,  blunt,  the  length  of  the 
tube.  Stamina  :  filament  Angle,  capillary,  e redly  the  length 
of  the  corblla,  w  ith  a  gland  on  each  flue  at  the  bafe.  An¬ 
ther  globular,  three-grooved.  Piftillum  :  rudiment  of  a 
germ;  ftyie  and  ftigma  none.  II.  Female  flowers,  on  a 
different  plant.  Calyx  and  Corolla:  as  in  the  male. 
Piftillum  :  germ  turbinate,  inferior.  Style  filiform, 
ftraighr,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  with  a  gland  on  each 
fide  at  the  bafe;  ftigma  capitate,  four-cornered,  with  four 
tubercles,  the  two  upper  ones  larger.  Pericarpium  :  berry 
inferior,  one-celled,  many-feeded.  Seeds  numerous, 
ovate-oblong,  very  fmall,  fattened  to  the  receptacle. — EJ- 
J'enlidl  Chara£lcr.  Male.  Calyx  three-leaved,  fuperior ;. 
corolla  funnel-form.  Female.  Stigma  four-cornered; 
capfule  inferior,  many-feed’ed.  ., 

Phyllachne  uliginofa,  the  only  fpecies,  defcribed  by  Fcr- 
fter.  It  is  a  very  fmall  mofly  plant,  growing  in  tufts  like 
the  common  polytrichum.  Stems  clofely  approximating, 
covered  with  imbricate  leaves,  proliferous  into  two  or 
three  branchlets.  Leaves  fmall,  awl-fhaped,  crenulate 
with  a  cartilaginous  margin.  Flowers  terminating,  fef- 
file,  white.  It  is  a  pretty  plant,  having  the  ftrudture  of 
a  mofs  all  over,  but  adorned  with  flowers  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  kind.  Native  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  where  it  was 
found  by  Sparrman.  Commerfon,  wh®  named  it  Stibas, 
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defcribes  the  corolla  as  being  Torhetimes  fix  or  feven 
clef  t,  and  the  flowers  as  monoecous,  with  a  Angle  ftameii 
on  one  fide,  and  a  Angle  piftil  on  the  other. 

PHYLLAMPKO'R A,  f  [from  «/i/,<papsu?,  a  wine-jar, 
and  (pv AAos>,  a  leaf.]  A  name-given  by  Loureiro,  in  his 
Cochinch.  606,  to  the  Linnsean  Nepenthes,  (fee  that  ar¬ 
ticle,)  in  alluiion  to  the  pitcher-like  appendage  to  the 
leaf. 

PHYLLAN'THUS,.  f.  [from  the  Gr.  QvMov,  a  leaf, 
and  apfio?,  a  flower;  the  flower  growing  out  of  the  leaf.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia,  order  trian- 
dria,  natural  order  of  iricoccte,  (euphorbia?,  .Tuff.)  Ge¬ 
neric  characters  —  I.  Males.  Calyx:  perianthium  one- 
leased,  fix-parted,  bell-fha-ped,  coloured  ;  fegments  ovate, 
fpreading,  blunt,  permanent.  Corolla:  none,  except  the 
calyx  be  called  fb;  Stamina  :  filaments  three,  fhovter  than 
the  calyx,  approximating  at  the  bafe,  d  ilia  n  t  at  the  tips; 
anthera?  twin.  If.  Females.  Calyx:  perianthium  as  in 
the  males.  Corolla:  none;  nectary  a  rim  of  twelve  an¬ 
gles,  furronndirig  the  germ.  Piftillum:  germ  roundifh, 
obtufely  three-cornered;  ftyles  three,  fpreading,  bifid; 
ftigmas  blunt.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  roundilh,  three- 
grooved,  tli fee-celled  ;  cells  bivalve.  Seeds  folitary, 
ron ndifh. — Efferdial  CharuSier.  -Male.  Calyx  fix-parted, 
beil-fhaped  ;  corolla  none.  Female.  Calyx  fix-parted  ;  co¬ 
rolla  none  ;  ftyles  three,  bifid  ;  capfule  three-celled  ;  feeds' 
folitary.  There  are  twelve  fpecies.' 

1.  Phyllanthus  grandifolia,  or  great-leaved  phyllan- 
thus  :  leaves  ovate,  blunt,  quite  entire  ;  item  arboreous. 
Native  of  America. 

а.  Phyllanthus  nutans,  or  pendulous-flow'ered  phyllan¬ 
thus  :  fhrubby;  leaves  alternate,  oval,  glaucous  under¬ 
neath  ;  racemes  terminating,  -leafy,- nodding;  Branches 
(lender,  covered  with  a  light-coloured  reddifh-brovvn 
fmooth  bark,  divided  into  twigs  fet  with  leaves  at  one- 
third  of  an  inch  diftance  from  each  other,  two  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  with  one  middle  and 
feveral  tranfverfe  ribs  of  a purple  colour;  petioles  ten 
inches  long.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Phyllanthus  mimofoides,  or  mimofa-like  phyllan¬ 
thus :  Item  fhrubby;  branches  rod-like;  leaves  pinnate, 
fioriferous.  Native  of  Antigua.  ’ 

4.  Phyllanthus  Conami,  or  Brafiiian  phyllanthus:  ftem 
fhrubby,  very  much  branched;  branches  diffufed  ;  leaves 
petioled,  roundifh,  attenuated,  but  bluntifh  at  the  tip  ; 
peduncles  fafcicled,  axillary.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

5.  Phyllanthus  Niruri,  or  Barbadoes  phyllanthus: 
leaves  pinnate,  fioriferous ;  flowers  peduncied  ;  ftem  her¬ 
baceous,  erecl.  Stem  annual,  about  afoot  high, branched, 
eredl,  roundifh,  even.  Leaves  alternate,  diftant.  Peti¬ 
oles  filiform,  bearing  both  leaves  and  flowers.  Pinnas 
from  eight  to  twelve  pairs,  alternate,  oblong,  entire,  Ysnsllj 
fmooth;  petiolets  very  fhort ;  ftipules  very  minute,  in 
pairs,  at  the  bafe  of  the  pinnas,  coloured.  Flowers  on 
very  fhort  peduncles,  axillary,  nodding,  under  the  leaves; 
Males  and  females  mixed,  but  folitary  ;  calyxes  of  both 
five-leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate,  in  the  males  pale.  Thefe-have 
one  columnar  round  filament,  and  three  twin  contigu¬ 
ous  antherte,  with  five  glands  at  the  bafe  of  the  filament. 
Capfule  fix-valved,  marked  with  three  lines.  Seeds  fix, 
oblong,  angular.  According  to  Miller,  it  is  an  annual 
plant,  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
leaflets  contract  every  evening,  turning  their  under  fide' 
outwards.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  under  fide 
of  the  leaves  along  the  midrib,  and  turn  downwards.  It 
ufually  flowers  here  from  June  to  Odfober.  The  feeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  fucceflion,  and  are  call  out  of  the  capfules,  when, 
ripe,  with  fo  much  force,  as  to  be  thrown  to  a  confidera- 
ble  diftance.  It  is  very  common  in  Barbadoes,  in  the 
mountainous  fwamps  of  Jamaica,  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
in  Hif'paniola,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  Japan.  It  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  1692,  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Hampton  Court. 
It  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed  Plate. 

б.  Phyllanthus  urinaria,  or  diuretic  phyllanthus  : 
leaves  pinnate,  fioriferous;  flowers  feflile ;  ftem  herbace- 
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ous,  procumbent.  Stem  annual,  one  foot  high,  dif- 
fufed,  hifpid.  Leaves  many -paired;  leaflets  ovate- 
lanceolate,  hairy,  brownifh  -  green,  oppolite  ;  flowers 
heaped,  axillary,  fubfeffile.  The  whole  herb  is  milky  ; 
the  Hera,  leaves,  and  calyx,  reddilh.  The  leaves  are  ereCt 
in  this,  not  horizontal  as  in  the  preceding  ;  the  Item  fub- 
pubefcent,  not  fmooth  as  in  that.  It  has  the  trivial  name 
from  its  diuretic  quality ;  and  is  a  native  of  the  Eafl  In¬ 
dies,  China  about  Canton,  Cochinchina,  and  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Africa. 

7.  Phyllanthus  bacciformis,  or  berry-fliaped  phyllan- 
thus:  leaves  pinnate,  with  flx  leaflets ;  female  flower  ter¬ 
minating.  Stem  half  a  foot  high,  quite  Ample,  afcending, 
angular,  even.  Leaves  alternate  ;  leaflets  twice  as  big  as 
thole  of  Ph.  Niruri.  Male  flowers  a  few  from  each  axil  of 
the  leaves,  pendulous,  minute.  Female  flower  folitary, 
terminating  the  compound  leaves,  or  common  peduncle ; 
it  is  on  a  longer  peduncle  than  the  male,  and  ten  times 
bigger  than  that,  or  the  Aze  of  the  flower  of  Uva  urfl,  and 
therefore  Angular.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  Tran- 
quebar,  where  it  was  found  by  Koenig. 

8.  Phyllanthus  racemofus,  or  branching  phyllanthus  : 
leaves  pinnate,  flowering  in  a  raceme  at  the  tip;  fruit  ber¬ 
ried,  juicelefs;  Hera  fuifruticofe.  This  very  much  re- 
fembles  the  other  fpecies,  but  the  leaves  are  Amply  pin¬ 
nate  ;  the  leaflets  alternate,  linear,  acute,  fmaller  at  the 
tip,  u’here  the  petiole  terminates  in  a  contracted  little  ra¬ 
ceme.  Native  of  Ceylon. 

9.  Phyllanthus  emblica,  or  flirubby  phyllanthus :  leaves 
pinnate,  floriferous  ;  Item  arboreous ;  fruit  berried. 
This  rifes  in  Malabar  with  a  tree-like  Item  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  but  in  England  not  more  than 
half  that  height,  fending  out  from  the  fide  many  patu¬ 
lous  branches.  The  leaves  have  very  narrow  leaflets. 
According  to  Loureiro,  the  common  height  is  eight  feet, 
with  diffufed  branches.  Swartz  obferves,  that  the  fila- 
ment,  in  the  male  flower,  is  very  Ihort  and  columnar: 
the  three  antherat  minute  and  coalefcent.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Eafl  Indies,  Cochinchina,  and  China;  in  which  lat¬ 
ter  country,  as  Loureiro  remarks,  the  berry  is  juicelefs. 
It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768. 

10.  Phyllanthus  Maderafpatenfls,  or  Madras  phyllan¬ 
thus  :  leaves  alternate,  wedge-lhaped,  mucronate.  Calyx 

'  of  the  female  flower  Ax-toothed,  blunt ;  of  the  male  five¬ 
toothed  :  thefe  latter  have  five  fmall  petals,  and  three  fta- 
mens.  Native  of  the  Eafl:  Indies. 

11.  Phyllanthus  virgata,  or  Auftralafian  phyllanthus : 
leaves  Ample,  alternate,  linear,  mucronate  ;  peduncles  ax¬ 
illary,  folitary,  one-flowered  ;  item  flirubby.  Native  of 
the  Society  Iflands. 

12.  Phyllanthus  obovatus,  or  Carolina  phyllanthus: 
leaves  Ample,  obovate,  bluntifh;  flowers  axillary,  [talked, 
in  pairs;  Item  branched,  round,  ereCt.  Native  of  North 
America.  It  was  introduced  in  1803  by  Robert  Barclay, 
efq.  to  whom  the  gardens  are  indebted  for  feveral  of  the 
more  curious,  though  lefs  oftentatious,  American  plants, 
overlooked  by  vulgar  collectors  and  admirers.  The  pre- 
fent  is  a  hardy  annual,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Stem 
much  branched.  Leaves  [talked,  alternate,  not  an  inch 
long,  entire,  fmooth  ;  bright  green  above,  paler  beneath. 
Stipules  fmall,  membranous.  Flowers  fmall,  greeni(h ; 
one  male,  the  other  female;  capfule  fcarcely  lo  bigas 
hem  p-feed. 

13.  Phyllanthus  Americana.  See  Xylophylla  an- 

GUSTIFOLIA. 

14.  Phyllanthus  epiphyllanthus.  See  Xylophylla 
FALCATA. 

15.  Phyllanthus  fpeciofus.  See  Xylophylla  ar- 
buscula. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  when  they  can  be  procured  from  the 
countries  where  they  grow  naturally.  They  mult  be 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  ;  and,  when  the  plants  are  lufficiently 
grown  up,  each  ftiould  be  plunged  in  a  fmall  pot  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s 


bark;  [hading  and  watering  them  until  they  have  taken 
good  root :  after  this,  they  muft  remain  conftantly  in  the 
bark-ftove,  and  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  plants 
from  hot  countries. 

PHYLLAURE'A,  /.  [from  (pvhhov ,  Gr.  a  leaf,  and  au¬ 
reus,  Lat.  golden.]  A  name  given  by  Loureiro  to  the 
Croton  variegatum  of  other  authors,  of  which  he  makes 
a  diltinCl  genus.  Lour.  Cochinch.  575.  See  Croton. 

PHYLLE'IUS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  a 
country,  a  mountain,  and  a  town,  of  Macedonia. 

PHYL'LIS,  [from  (puhMv,  Gr.  a  leaf.]  A-  woman’s 
name. 

PHYL'LIS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  a  daughter  of  Si- 
thon,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Lycurgus,  king  of 
Thrace,  who  received  Demophoon,  the  fon  of  Thefeus, 
when,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  he  flopped  on 
her  coafts.  She  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  did  not 
find  him  infenfible  to  her  pafilon.  After fome  months  of 
mutual  tendernefs  and  affeCiion,  Demophoon  fet  fail  for 
Athens,  where  his  domeftic  affairs  recalled  him.  He  pro- 
mifed  faithfully  to  return  as  foon  as  a  month  was  expired  ; 
but  either  his  diflike  for  Phyllis,  or  the  irreparable  fitua- 
tion  of  his  affairs,  obliged  him  to  violate  his  engagement ; 
and  the  queen,  grown  defperate  on  account  of  his  ab- 
fence,  hanged  herfelf,  or,  according  to  others,  threw  her- 
felf  down  a  precipice  into  the  fea,  and  periihed.  Her 
friends  raifed  a  tomb  over  her  body,  where  there  grew 
up  certain  trees,  whofe  leaves,  at  a  particular  feafon  of 
the  year,  fuddenly  became  wet  as  if  Ihedding  tears  for 
the  death  of  Phyllis.  According  to  an  old  tradition 
mentioned  by  Servius,  Virgil’s  commentator,  Phyllis 
was  changed  by  the  gods  into  an  almond-tree,  which  is 
called  phijlla  by  the  Greeks.  Some  days  after  this  tneta- 
morphofis,  Demophoon  revifited  Thrace;  and,  when  he 
heard  of  the  fate  of  Phyllis,  he  ran  and  clafped  the  tree, 
which,  though  at  that  time  ftripped  of  its  leaves,  fuddenly 
[hot  forth,  and  blolfomed  as  if  Hill  fenfible  of  tendernefs 
and  love.  The  abfence  of  Demophoon  from  Phyllis  has 
given  rife  to  a  beautiful  Epiftle  of  Ovid,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen  about  the  fourth 
month  after  her  lover’s  departure. 

PHYL'LIS,/.  [Linnajus,  in  his  Hortus  Cliflortianus, 
mentions  having  particularly  chofen  this  appellation  be- 
caufe  the  beauty  of  this  ftmib  chiefly  confifts  in  its  leaves. 
Phyllis  would  have  been  more  peculiarly  appofite  for  any 
ftirub  or  tree  producing  an  exuberant  foliage  fuddenly 
from  naked  branches,  like  the  almond,  into  which  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Thracian  queen  was  fuppofed  to  be  metamor- 
phofed.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  or¬ 
der  digynia,  natural  order  of  ftellatae,  (rubiacese,  Juff.) 
Generic  characters — Calyx:  umbel  none  (but  a  panicle.) 
Perianthium  very  fmall,  fuperior,  two-leaved,  obfolete. 
Corolla:  petals  five,  lanceolate,  obtufe,  revolute,  fcarcely 
connected  at  the  bafe.  Stamina :  filaments  five,  [horter 
than  the  corolla,  capillary,  flaccid ;  antherae  Ample,  ob¬ 
long.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior;  ftyle  none  ;  ftigmas  two, 
awl-fliaped,  pubefcent,  reflex,  as  in  grafles,  elm,  tetrago- 
nia,  See:  Pericarpium :  none;  fruit  turbinate-oblong, 
blunt,  angular.  Seeds  two,  parallel,  convex  and  angu¬ 
lar  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other,  wider  at  top. — EJfential 
Charafier.  Stigmas  hifpid  ;  fructifications  fcattered ;  ca¬ 
lyx  two-leaved,  obfolete;  corolla  five-petalled ;  feeds 
two. 

Phyllis  nobla,  or  baftard  hare’s-ear,  the  only  fpecies 
known.  Stipules  toothed.  This  plant  rifes  with  a  foft 
flirubby  (talk  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  feldom  thick¬ 
er  than  a  man’s  finger,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  full 
of  joints.  Thefe  fend  out  feveral  fmall  fide-branches  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  .garniflied  with  fpear-fliaped  leaves  near 
four  inches  long,  and  alinoft  two  broad  in  the  middle, 
drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end;  they  are  of  alucid green 
on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under,  having  a 
ftrong  whitifh  midrib,  with  feveral  deep  veins  running 
from  it  to  the  fides ;  the  leaves  are  for  the  moft  part  placed 
by  threes  round  the  branches,  to  which  they  fit  clofe. 
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The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in 
loofe  panicles;  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  colour  at 
their  firft  appearance,  but,  before  they  fade,  change  to  a 
brown  or  worn-out  purple,  and  are  cut  into  five  parts  to 
their  bafe,  where  they  are  connected,  and  fall  out  with¬ 
out  feparating.  Thefe  fegments  are  reflexed  fo  as  to  co¬ 
ver  the  germ,  which  is  fituated  under  the  flower,  and  af¬ 
terwards  becomes  a  ffiort,  turbinated,  obtufe,  angular 
fruit,  which  fplits  in  two  parts  when  ripe,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  feed,  flat  on  the  infide,  convex  on  the  outfide  and 
*  angular.  Gsertner  calls  the  fruit  a  capfule.  It  is  infe¬ 
rior,  cruftaceous,  obovate,  comprefled,  two-celled,  bi¬ 
partite:  the  cruft  on  the  back  and  Tides  is  coriaceous  and 
thick,  but  on  the  belly  membranaceous,  fubdiaphanous, 
and  white.  Seed  in  each  cell  one,  obovate,  fmooth,  of  a 
rufty-red  colour,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other  or 
very  Tightly  concave;  fattened  by  the  bafe.  The  feeds 
being  of  a  different  colour  from  the  cruft  that  covers  them, 
entirely  diftinft  and  eafily  feparating  from  it;  Gsertner 
agrees  with  Adanfon  in  confidering  the  feeds  as  included 
in  a  pericarp,  rather  than  as  being  naked,  with  Linnaeus. 
Native  of  the  Canary  iflands.  Cultivated  in  1699  by  the 
duchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  muft  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  freffi  light  earth  towards 
the  end  of  March,  and  the  plants  will  come  up  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May ;  when  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they 
fhould  be  put  into  feparate  pots,  and  placed  in  a  fhady 
fituation  until  they  have  taken  root;  after  which  time 
they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they 
may  have  the  morning  fun,  and  in  the  fummer  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  frequently  watered.  In  winter  they  muft  be 
fheltered  from  the  froft,  but  require  to  have  as  much  free 
air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather.  The  fecond  year,  the 
plants  will  flower;  if,  therefore,  in  the  fpring,  fome  of 
the  plants  are  fliaken  out  of  the  pots  and  put  into  the  full 
ground,  they  will  perfeft  their  feeds  much  better  than 
thofe  which  remain  in  the  pots.  As  thefe  plants  feldoin 
continue  in  health  above  four  or  five  years,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  raife  a  fupply  of  young  plants  to  fucceed  them. 
The  plants  retain  their  leaves  all  tlie  year,  which,  being 
large  and  of  a  fhining  green,  make  a  handfome  appear¬ 
ance  in  winter,  in  which  the  beauty  of  it  confifts,  for 
the  flowers  have  none.  See  Acrostichum,  Arum,  and 
Marcgraavia. 

PHYL'LITIS,  See  Acrostichum,  Asplenium,  He- 
mionitis,  Polypodium,  Pteris,  and  Trichomanes. 

PHYLLOBO'LI  A,  f.  [Greek.]  A  cuftom  that  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  ancients  to  drew  flowers  and  leaves  on 
the  tombs  of  the  dead.  The  Romans  adopted  this  cuftom 
from  the  Greeks,  and  added  likewife  wool. 

The  phyllobolia  was  alfo  ufed  on  occafion  of  a  viftory 
obtained  at  any  of  the  public  games ;  when  not  only  the 
vigors,  but  likewife  their  parents,  were  ftrewed  with 
flowers  and  leaves. 

PHYLLOCH'NOIS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ajuga. 

PHYLLO'DES,  /i  in  botany.  See  Phrynium. 

PHYLLO'MA,  j.  [from  (pvMov,  a  leaf,  and  Kupa,  a 
fringe  or  border,  alluding  to  the  coloured  toothed  margin 
of  the  leaves.]  A  name  given  by  Mr.  Ker  in  Curtis’s 
Mag.  xxxviii.  1585,  to  the  Dracaena  marginata,  which  he 
has  eredted  into  a  diftinft  genus.  See  Drac^na,  vol.  vi. 

PHYL'LON,  and  PHYL'LUM.  See  Mercurialis. 

PHYL'LOS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia,  according  to  Statius  in  his 
Thebaid,  abounding  in  cattle. 

PHYL'LUS,  a  town  of  Theflaly,  in  which  Strabo  has 
placed  a  temple  of  the  Phyllaean  Jupiter. 

PHYLOBAS'ILES,  f.  [Greek.]  Among  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  magiftrates,  who,  with  refpedt  to  particular  tribes, 
had  the  fame  office  that  the  bajileus  had  with  refpedt  to 
the  commonwealth.  They  were  chofen  out  of  the  eupa- 
trida,  or  nobility  ;  had  the  care  of  public  facrifices,  and 
other  divine  worffiip  peculiar  to  their  refpedlive  tribes  5 
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and  kept  their  court  in  the  portico  called  bajileion,  and 
fometimes  in  the  bucoleion. 

PHY'MA,  f.  [Gr.  from  tpvopai,  to  grow,  as  plants 
from  the  earth.]  A  term  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  denote 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  external  and  fuperficial  tumour, 
ariiing  without  any  obvious  external  injury.  It  compre¬ 
hends,  therefore,  boils,  glandular  enlargements,  cutaneous 
tubercles,  and  even  large  inflamed  puitules,  or  fmall  ab¬ 
le  efles.  See  the  article  Pathology,  vol.  xix.  p.  231. 

PHYMO'SIS,  or  Phimosis.  See  Pathology,  vol. 
xix.  p.  231. 

PHYSA'LIS,  /.  [Greek,  from  (pvo-oc. ,  a  bladder,  an  old 
name,  applied  by  Linnseus  to  the  Alkekengi  of  fome  pre¬ 
ceding  writers,  the  bladdery  inflated  calyx  of  which  it 
well  announces.]  Winter  Cherry;  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order 
ofluridae,  (folaneae,  Juff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx: 
perianthium  one -leafed,  ventricofe,  half-five-cleft,  fmall, 
five-cornered,  with  acuminate  fegments,  permanent. 
Corolla  one-petalled,  wheel-fhaped  ;  tube  very  ffiort; 
border  half-five-cleft,  large,  plaited;  fegments  wide,  acute. 
See  Botany  Plate  VIII.  fig.  16.  vol.  iii.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  five,  awl-fhaped,  very  fmall,  converging.  Antherae 
ereft,  converging.  Piftillum:  germ  roundilh  ;  ftyle  fili¬ 
form,  generally  longer  than  the  ftamens ;  ftigma  blunt. 
Pericarpium  :  berry  lubglobular,  two-celled,  fmall,  within 
a  very  large,  inflated,  clofed,  five-cornered,  coloured 
calyx.  Receptacle  kidney-form,  doubled.  Seeds  very 
many,  kidney-form,  comprefled. — EJfential  Character. 
Corolla  wheel-fhaped  ;  ftamina  converging;  berry  within 
an  inflated  calyx,  two-celled.  There  are  twenty-four 
fpecies. 

I.  Perennial. 

1.  Phyfalis  fomnifera,  or  cluttered  winter  cherry  :  Item 
fhrubby  ;  branches  ftraight ;  flowers  cluftered.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  branches,  which  grow  eredt,  and  are  covered  with 
a  woolly  down.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  almoft  three 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle, 
downy,  and  on  ffiort  petioles.  Flowers  fmall,  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  white  colour,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  branches  ; 
and  fucceeded  by  fmall  berries  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as 
the  common  winter  cherry,  and  red  when  ripe.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Gsertner  the  calyx  has  ten  angles,  the  alternate 
angles  {landing  out  lefs.  Berry  fpherical,  fcarlet,  very 
fliining,  pulpy.  Seeds  biggiffi,  dotted,  pale  yellow. 
Fruit  of  Phyfalis,  but  flower  of  Atropa ;  herb  of  A.  fru- 
tefeens,  which  it  refembles  fo  much,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be 
feparated  from  that  genus.  Native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Can- 
dia.  Barbary,  Zanguebar  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  Mex¬ 
ico  in  America.  Cultivated  in  1596  by  Gerard.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

2.  Phyfalis  ariftata,  or  bearded  winter  cherry :  flera 
fhrubby ;  leaves  oblong,  entire,  fmooth;  branches,  pe¬ 
tioles,  and  peduncles,  lanuginofe ;  calycine  toothlets 
awned.  Native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  where  it  was  found 
by  Maffon.  Introduced  in  1779. 

3.  Phyfalis  flexuofa  :  ftetn  fhrubby,  branches  flexuofe, 
flowers  cluftered.  Habit  and  ftature  of  the  firft  fpecies; 
flowers  in  like  manner  fcattered  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ; 
the  calyxes  alfo  grow  out,  and  involve  the  berry;  but  it 
differs  manifeftly  in  having  the  flowers  fmaller,  the 
branches  very  flexuofe,  and  hence  the  leaves  difpofed  as  it 
were  in  a  double  row,  inferred  into  the  outer  angles  of 
the  flexure.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  rifes  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet ;  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft  ; 
but,  unlefs  the  feafon  is  warm,  the  berries  do  not  ripen  in 
England. 

4.  Phyfalis  arborefeens,  or  fhrubby  winter  cherry : 
ftem  fhrubby;  leaves  ovate,  hairy;  flowers  folitary,  corol¬ 
las  revolute.  Stalk  fhrubby,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
dividing  towards  the  top  into  feveral  fmall  branches, 
covered  with  a  grey  hairy  bark.  Leaves  on  the  lower 
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part  alternate  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  branches  op- 
polite.  Lower  leaves  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and 
two  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  both  ends  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  are  downy.  Flowers  from 
the  axils  towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  one,  or  two  at 
the  fame  joint  oppoiite,  on  Ihort  nodding  peduncles  ;  t hey 
are  fmall,  of  a  pale  dirty-yellow  colour,  with  purple  bot¬ 
toms.  Berries  fmall,  fpherical,  red,  inclofed  in  an  oval 
dark-purple  bladder.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  but, 
unlefs  the  feafan  proves  warm,  no  berries  fucceed.  Dif- , 
covered  by  Dr.  Houftoun  at  Campeachy,  whence  he  fent. 
the  feeds  to  England.  It  rauft  therefore  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Miller  before  1733.  Willdenow  fuggefts 
that  the  Ph.  arborefcens  of  Thuuberg  is  probably  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies. 

5.  Phyfalis  Curaflavica,  or  CurafTavian  winter  cherry,:, 
item  fhrubby  ;  leaves  ovate,  tomentofe.  Root  perennial, 
creeping.  Stalks  feveral,  fiender,  about  a  foot  high,  be¬ 
coming  fomewhat  woody,  but  feldom  lafting  above  two 
years.  The  flowers  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are 
rarely  fucceeded  by  berries  in  England.  Native  of  Cura- 
90a  in  the  Welt  Indies.  Cultivated  in  1699,  byvifcount 
Falkland. 

6.  Phyfalis  tomentofa,  or  downy  winter  cherry  :  ftem 
fhrubby,  tomentofe;  leaves  elliptic. oblong,  tomentofe; 
flowers  lateral,  aggregate.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Thuuberg. 

7.  Phyfalis  vilcoi'a,  or  clammy  winter  cherry  :  leaves  in 
pairs,  repand,  blunt,  fubtomentofe  ;  Item  herbaceous, 
panicled  at  top.  Root  creeping, Tending  up  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fmooth  ftalks,  about  a  foot  high/dividing  towards, 
the  lop  into  fmall  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  heart- 
fhaped  or  ovate,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  broad 
near  theft  bafe,  entire,  rough  to  the  touch,  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low!  fn  green,  alternate,  on  pretty  long  footftalks.  Flow'- 
ers  towards  the  top,  axillary,  on  long  fiender  peduncles, 
of  a  dirty  yellow  colour  with  purple  bottoms.  They 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  vifcous 
berries  about  the  fize  of  the  common  fort,  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  yellow  colour,  inclofed  in  a  light-green  fwelling 
bladder.  Native  of  America.  Cultivated  in  1732  by 
James  Sherard,  M.  D. 

S.  Phyfalis  Pennfylvanica,  or  Pennfyl vanian  winter 
cherry:  leaves  ovate,  fubrepand,  blunt,  aim. oft  naked; 
flowers  in  pairs  ;  ftem  herbaceous.  Stems  many,  pro¬ 
cumbent  or  ere&,  fcarcely  a  foot  in  height,  fomewhat 
fiexuofe,  roundifh  or  obfcurely  angular,  on  the  top  at  the 
flowers  branched,  having  an  obfcure  down  fcattered  over 
them.  Leaves  three  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half 
broad,  alternate,  on  very  long  footftalks, .  pale  green, 
having  feveral  acute  indentures  on  their  edges.  Flowers 
axillary,  on  very  fhort  peduncles,  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  They  aje 
fucceeded  by  very  fmall- yellovvifh  berries,  which  ripen  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  feafon  proves  warm.  Native  of 
North  America.  Cultivated  in  1726  by  Mr.  Miller.  It 
flowers  from  July  to  September. 

9.  Phyfalis  aikekengi,  or  common  winter  cherry  : 
leaves  in  pairs,  entire,  acute;  ftem  herbaceous,  fomewhat 
branched  at  bottom.  Roots  perennial,  and  creeping  to  a 
great  diftance.  They  fiioot  up  many  ftalks  in  the  fpring 
a  foot  high  or  more.  Leaves  of  various  fhapes,  fome  an¬ 
gular  and  obtufe,  others  oblong  and  acute  pointed,  of  a 
dark-gresn,  on  long  footftalks.  Flowers  axillary,  on 
fiender  peduncles,  appearing  in  July.  See  the  annexed 
Plate,  fig.  1.  Berry  round,  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cherry,  in¬ 
clofed  in  the  inflated  calyx,  which  turns  of  a  deep  red  in 
the  autumn  ;  pale  yellow,  fkin  membranaceous,  very 
thin  ;  pulp  foft,  red  ;  partition  very  narrow,  membra¬ 
naceous.  This  is  fhown  feparately  on  the  Plate.  Recep¬ 
tacle  central,  folid,  globular,  flefby,  excavated,  cohering 
with  the  infide  of  the  berry  by  means  of  the  partition. 
Seeds  very  numerous,  covered  with  little  raifed  points, 
yellowifh  or  rufefcent.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 


Germany,  China,  Cochinchina,  &c.  Cultivated  here  in 
1597-  . 

The  berries  of  Aikekengi,  commonly  called  with  us 
Winter  Cherries,  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
are  defcribed  by  Diofcorides,  under  the  name  of  2rpv- 
yvov  a\iy.a.y.a.€ov.  They  have  an  acidulous,  and  not  un- 
pleafant  tafte,  followed  by  a  flight  bitternefs,  which  they 
are  faid  to  derive  from  the  invefting  calyx.  Though  ef- 
teemed  detergent  and  aperient,  their  fruit  is  chiefly  re¬ 
commended  as  a  diuretic  in  fuppreffion  of  urine,  and  for 
removiog  of  o.bftrudlions  occafioned  by  gravel  or  mucus. 
From  fixto.twelve  cherries,  or  an  ounce  of  the  exprefied 
juice,  is  given  as  a  dole  :  there  feems  however  to  be  r.o 
danger  from  a  much  Jarger  quantity;  for  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany. the  country  people  eat  them  by  handfuls,  and 
in  Spain  and  Swifferlami  they -frequently  fuppiy  the 
place  of  other  eatable  fruits;  .  Ray- fays,  that  a  gouty 
perfon  prevented  the  returns  of- the  t'Torder,  by  taking- 
eight  of  thefe  berries  at  each  change  of  the  moon.  In- 
ftances  of  their  good  efteiTs  are  related  in  dropfical  and 
calculous  complaints;  but  at  prefen t  they  are  wholly 
difregarded  with  11s. 

10.  Phyfalis  Peruviana,  or  Peruvian  winter  cherry : 
pubefcent;  leaves  cordate,  quite  entire.  Plant  very 
much  refembling  Datura  inetel.  Stem  (in  the  Hove)  pe¬ 
rennial,  lofty,  divaricating,  very  finely  pubefcent  and  ex¬ 
tremely  foft,  asarealfo  the  leaves.  Flowers  folitary,  pen¬ 
dulous,  yellow,  with  five  dulky  fpots  at  bottom,  vifible 
on  both  Tides,  and  the  throat  hirfute.  Native  of  South 
America  :  found. about -Lima  by  Alftroenrer.  Introduced 
about  1772.  It  flowers  from  April,  to  Oftober.  The 
Phyfalis  Peruviana  of  Miller  is.Atropa  phyfaioides. 

II.  Annual. 

11.  Phyfalis  angulata,  or  tooth-leaved  winter  cherry: 
very  much  branched ;  branches,angular,  fmooth;  leaves 
ovate,  toothed.  This  is  feldom  a  foot  high.  Leaves  of 
a  deep  green,  on  long  footftalks.  Flowers  fmall,  white, 
on  Ihort  peduncles.  Berries  fmall,  green  when  ripe. 
Native  of  both  Indies,  tochinchina,  and  Japan,.  I11  the 
Eltharn  garden,  where  it  was  cultivated  before  1732,  it 
came  up  among  earth  that  was  brought  with  other  plants 
from  Carolina. 

/?.  Ph.  glabrum.  Dillenius  has  figured  another  Aike¬ 
kengi,  which  Linnaeus  fuppofes  to  be  a  variety  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  although  the  leaves  are  in  a  manner  entire.  Stem 
eighteen  inches  high  and  more,  the  thieknefs  of  the  little 
finger  at  bottom,  pnrplifli  green,  fmooth,  three-fided, but 
the  upper  branches  four-fided.  Leaves  refembling  thofe 
of capficum,  thin,  fmooth,  but  not.Ihining-;  the  midrib 
whitilh,  paler  underneath.  Flowers  fmall,  five-cornered, 
very  pale  yellow,  with  five  dufky  yellow  fpots  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  In  other  refpeCrs  this  agrees  with  the  preceding, 
as  alfoin  its  difagreeable  fcent.  The  only  differences  are, 
that  the  flowers  and  bladders  are  a  little  fmaller,  Ihorter, 
and  lei’s  produced,  and  the  leaves  always  entire.  The 
feeds  of  this  were  gathered  by  Dr.  Sherard  in  Holland, 
and  introduced  into  his  garden  at  Eltbam. 

12.  Phyfalis  pubefcens,  or  woolly  winter  cherry':  very, 
much  branched;  leaves  villofe-vifcid,  cordate;  flowers 
pendulous  ;  fruiting  calyxes  roundifli-globular,  angular. 
This  branches  out  very  wide  clofe  to  the  ground,  and 
the  branches  frequently  lie  upon  it;  they  are  angular  and 
full  of  joints,  dividing  again  into  fmaller  branches. 
Leaves  on  pretty  long  footftalks,  about  three  inches  long 
and  almoft  two  broad,  having  feveral  acute  indentures  on 
theiredges.  Flowers  produced  on  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
upon  Ihort,  fiender,  nodding  peduncles  ;  they  are  of  an 
herbaceous  yellow  colour,  with  dark  bottoms,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  fwelling  bladders,  of  a  light  green, 
incloiing  berries  as  large  as  common  cherries,  which  are 
yellowilh  when  ripe.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  berries 
ripen  in  autumn.-  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  the  lpots  on 
the  corolla  are  dnlky,  not  pale ;  the  peduncles  nodding, 
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not  drooping  ;  the  berries  globular,  filling  the  calyx. 
Native  of  America,  efpeciaily  Virginia.  Alfo  of  Cochin- 
china,  according  to  Loureiro. 

13.  Phyfalis  proftrata,  or  trailing  blue-flowered  winter 
cherry:  very  much  branched ;  ftem  procumbent,  round, 
hirfute;  leaves  fomewhat  fle(hy.  Stem  herbaceous, 
branched  from  the  bottom,  brittle,  a  foot  high.  Flowers 
axillary,  folitary  or  in  pairs,  peduncled,  fragrant,  fuga¬ 
cious,  an  inch  in  width;  corollas  violet,  with  a  whitifh 
eye,  and  radiating  lines  of  a  darker  violet.  Native  of 
Peru  ;  found  in  the  fands  near  Lima  by  Dombey,  who  fent 
the  feeds  to  the  Paris  garden  in  1780.  It  was  introduced 
here,  in  1782,  by  Monf.  Thouin.  L’Heritier  remarks, 
that  on  account  of  its  funnel-form  corolla  and  diftant 
ftamens  it  might  be  referred  to  Atropa;  but  the  bladdery 
calyx  involving  the  berry  determines  it  to  this  genus. 

14.  Phyfalis  Barbadenfis,  or  Barbadoes  winter  cherry : 
very  much  branched  ;  leaves  ovate-cordate,  pubefcent ; 
flowers  pendulous ;  fruiting  calyxes  ovate-acuminate, 
angular.  Stem  (lightly  pubefcent,  pellucid,  pale  green 
tinged  here  and  there  with  red.  Corolla  yellow,  with 
purple  fpots  and  antherae.  Its  purple  antherae,  unclammy 
leaves,  want  of  hoarinefs,  flowering  peduncles,  nodding, 
and  not  very  long,  diftinguifh  this  from  Ph.  pruiiiofa. 
Retzius  refers  the  Alkekengi  Barbadenfe  nanum  of  Dil¬ 
ls  n  i  11  s  to  this  fpecies.  See  Ph.  pruinofa.  Native  of  Bar¬ 
badoes. 

15.  Phyfalis  chenopodifolia,  or  goofe-foot-leaved  win¬ 
ter  cherry:  very  much  branched;  leaves  fmooth,  ovate, 
acuminate,  angular-toothed;  calyxes  even,  the  fizeof  the 
fruit,  globular.  This  is  futficiently  diftinCt  from  the 
other  fpecies  by  the  berries  being  of  the  fame  fize  with 
the  calyx.  The  native  place  is  not  known. 

x6.  Phyfalis  minima,  orfmall  wintercherry  :  very  much 
branched  ;  fruiting  peduncles  longer  than  the  villofe  leaf. 
This  is  a  Imall  fpreading  plant,  with  oblong  hairs  at  the 
axils  of  the  branches.  Stems  feldom  above  a  foot  high. 
Leaves  ovate,  of  a  deep  green,  on  longfootllalks.  Flowers 
Imall,  white,  on  fliort  peduncles.  Berries  (mail,  green 
when  ripe.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1759.  I1  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

17-  Phyfalis  pruinofa,  or  hairy  annual  wintercherry: 
very  much  branched:  leaves  villofe;  peduncles  drift. 
This  has  the  appearance  of  the  fpecies  N°  9,  10,  11,  but 
the  antherae  are  yellow,  not  blue  ;  the  branches  round,  flat 
above,  and  villofe.  Native  of  America.  Mr.  Miller 
cultivated  it  in  1726.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi. 

18.  Phyfalis  flaccida,  mentioned  by  Foriter,  a  native 
of  the  Society  Iflands,  but  he  does  not  give  any  defcrip- 
tion  or  fpecific  character  of  it. 

19.  Phyfalis  parviflora,  or  fmall-flowered  winter  cherry  : 
ftem  angular,  diffufe ;  branches  wavy;  leaves  ovate, 
downy,  nearly  entire;  calyx-teeth  acute;  feeds  dotted. 
Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 
Root  annual.  Antherae  yellow. 

III.  Species  from  Miller,  not  noticed  hy  Linnmis. 

20.  Phyfalis  Virginiana,  or  Virginian  winter  cherry  : 
ftem  herbaceous ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acutely  toothed. 
Root  perennial,  compofed  of  ltrong  fibres,  from  which 
arife  two  or  three  hairy  ftalks,  nine  or  ten  inches  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches.  Leaves  pale  green  and 
hairy,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  placed  alternately  on  (hort  footftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  at  the  bafe  of  the 
petioles,  which  are  long  and  (lender.  The  corolla  has  a 
very  (hort  tube,  but  is  larger  than  in  mod  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  fulphur-coloured  with  a  dark  purple  bottom.  The 
flowers  appear  in  July,  and  in  warm  feafons  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  yellowjfti  berries,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
The  feeds  were  fent  from  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Benlil,  who 
found  the  plant  growing  there  naturally. 

21.  Phy (alis  patula,  or  fpreading  winter  cherry  :  very 
much  branched,  patulous,;  branches  angular,  fmooth ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  pinnate-toothed.  This  is  a  lpw  annual 
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plant.  Leaves  downy,  with  deep  indentures  on  their 
edges,  which  areoppofite,  and  regular  like  a  pinnate  leaf. 
Flowers  fmall  and  white.  Fruit  fmall,  yellowifli  when 
ripe. 

22.  Phyfalis  villofa,  or  hairy  winter  cherry :  very  much 
branched;  branches  villofe;  leaves  ovate,  acuminate, 
ferrate-toothed.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  very 
branching  hairy  (talk.  Flowers  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  Fruit  round,  as  large  as  a  cherry,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green  when  ripe. 

23.  Phyfalis  cordata,  or  cordated  winter  cherry  :  ftem 
ereCI,  branched ;  leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  toothed;  petioles 
and  peduncles  very  long.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  near 
two  feet  high.  The  leaves  change  to  a  purplifh  colour 
in  the  autumn.  Flowers  fmall  and  white.  Berries  almoft 
as  large  as  heart-cherries,  and  of  that  fhape  ;  yellowifli 
green  with  fome  purple  ftripes. 

24.  Phyfalis  maxima,  or  large  wintercherry:  ftem  ereft, 
branched;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  vifeid ;  fruit  very 
large,  heart-fhaped.  This  alfo  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a 
fmooth  footftalk  near  three  feet  high.  Leaves  on  long  foot¬ 
ftalks.  Flowers  fmall,  pale  yellow.  Fruit  pale  yellow 
when  ripe.  All  thefe  were  found  at  Vera  Cruz  by  Dr. 
Houftoun. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  capable 
of  being  increafed  by  feeds;  the  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  forts,  alfo  by  parting  the  roots;  the  fixth,  fe- 
venth,  eighth,  and  ninth,  likewife  by  cuttings.  In  the 
firlt  fort,  the  feed  (hould  be  fown  in  the  early  fpring,  as 
April,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunging  them  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  have  acquired  a  few 
inches  in  growth,  they  (hould  be  removed  into  feparate 
pots,  gradually  inuring  them  to  the  open  air,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  removed  with  balls  into  the  clumps  or  bor¬ 
ders.  But  it  is  probably  a  better  method  to  fow  them  in 
the  latter  end  of  May  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  as  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well.  They  mull 
be  railed  annually. 

In  the  herbaceous  kinds,  the  feeds  (hould  be  fown  in 
the  autumn  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  early  in  the  fpring, 
in  the  beds,  borders,  or  clumps,  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
or  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  other  beds  to  remain 
till  the  following  autumn,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
the  fituations  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  roots  may 
be  parted  either  in  the  early  autumn  or  fpring  feafon, 
when  the  weather  is  mild.  The  divided  parts  (hould  have 
root-fibres  left  at  the  bottoms,  and  a  bud  in  each  at  the 
tops,  in  order  to  their  fucceeding  properly. 

In  the  fixth  and  feventh  (orts,  the  feed  (hould  be  fown 
in  pots  of  light  mould  in  the  early  fpring,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  mild  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  have  had  a  little 
growth,  they  (hould  be  pricked  out  into  feparate  fmall 
pots,  proper  (hade  and  water  being  given;  being  after¬ 
wards  managed  as  the  fhrubby  exotics  of  lefs  tender  plants. 
They  may  likewife  be  raifed  from  cuttings  made  in  the 
latter  fpring  or  fummer  months,  which  (hould  be  placed 
in  pots  of  light  mould  and  plunged  in  the  hot-bed,  due 
(hade  and  water  being  given  till  they  have  ftricken  root. 

The  firft  and  the  other  herbaceous  forts  are  curious  or¬ 
namental  plants  in  the  borders,  clumps,  and  other  parts 
of  pleafure-grounds,  and  the  four  belt  fhrubby  forts  in 
the  greenhouf'e  and  Hove  collections. 

The  annual  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  5  and,  when  the  plants  come  up  and  are  a 
little  advanced,  they  (hould  be  planted  on  a  frefh  hot¬ 
bed  to  bring  them  forward,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  thecapficum.  When  they  are  grown  ltrong,  and  are 
hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots  into  a  warm  border,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  and  (hade  them  till  they  have  taken  root, 
after  which,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds.  If  the  feeds  of  the  12th  fort  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring, 
and  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  5  or,  if  the  feeds  be  fown  in  the 
4  K  fpring 
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fpring  on  a  common  border,  the  plants  will  rife  very  well, 
and  need  no  other  care. 

PHYSA'RUM,  J.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  Fungi  in  Per- 
foon’s  Syn.  168,  whofe  fpecies  are  by  fome  writers  referred 
either  to  Trichia  or  to  Reticularia.  Bulliard  has  defcribed 
fome  of  them  under  the  name  of  Sphaerocarpus.  Generic 
effential  character — Peridium,  or  feed- cafe,  rigid,  fimple, 
moftly  fomewhat  rugged,  and  rather  powdery  ;  threads 
internal,  Icattered,  moftly  adhering  like  net-work  to  the 
cafe.  There  are  feventeen  fpecies,  all  fmall,  found  either 
on  the  trunks  of  trees,  on  the  ground,  or  amongft  tnofs. 
They  are  divided  into  two  feftions,  as  there  are  five  fpe¬ 
cies  which  may  be  called  fertile,  or  adherent,  having  no 
vifible  Hem.  We  (hall  give  figures  of  both  kinds. 

I.  Stemlefs. 

1.  Phyfarum reticulatum :  creeping, elongated,  twilled; 
of  an  orange  colour;  with  peridiafor  the  mod  part  branch¬ 
ing,  the  branches  anaftomofing  in  a  reticulated  form. 
Some  of  the  peridia  are  folitary,  fprinkled,  undivided;  one 
or  two  lines  in  length,  polymorphous,  and  bent  in  form 
of  one  of  the  letters  O,  C,  or  S.  But  there  are  many 
more  perfectly  figured,  which,  having  grown  to  the  length 
of  half  an  inch  or  more,  draw  themfelves  out  in  a  variable 
direction :  thefe  fend  out  anaftomofing  branches  from 
different  parts,  which  form  a  kind  of  web-like  ftrufture. 
While  they  are  uninjured,  they  are  eafily  miftaken  for 
the  Trichia  reticulata.  The  outer  bark  of  the  peridium, 
or  feed-cafe,  is  furrowed,  of  a  bright  orange  colour, 
which  towards  the  bafe  gets  paler.  It  is  extremely 
brittle,  divides  longitudinally  into  two  parts,  which  both 
open  with  a  curved  edge.  The  interior  of  the  bark  pre- 
fents  a  thin  yellow  membrane  adhering  to  the  outer 
circle,  from  which  arife  a  number  of  threads  of  the  fame 
yellow  colour  :  thefe  are  clofely  fet,  and  the  interftices 
between  them  are  filled  with  a  copious  dufky  brown 
powder.  The  columella,  or  central  pillar  of  the  capfule, 
is  abfent.  This  fungus  is  fimilar  to  the  next  in  its  colour, 
but  diftinguiftied  from  it  by  differences  in  form,  fituation, 
and  internal  ftrufture.  We  find  a  beautiful  fpecies  in 
heaps  of  dry  leaves,  in  tnoift  weather,  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  Fig.  2.  on  the  preceding 
Engraving,  reprefents  this  ftemlels  fpecies,  front  the  natu¬ 
ral  fize  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  magnitude. 

2.  Phyfarum  contextum  :  columella  fometimes  want¬ 
ing  at  the  bafe,  but  often  perfeft,  and  then  of  the  fame 
form  and  colour  as  the  peridium.  This  fungus  grows  on 
branches,  barks,  woods,  and  modes,  loving  moift  fixa¬ 
tions.  It  derives  nourifhment  from  the  larger  Mniis,  on 
which  it  is  found  flourifhing  during  the  furnmer,  autumn, 
and  beginning  of  winter. 

3.  Phyfarum  confluens  (a),  mufcigenum  (#).  The 
fecond  variety  differs  from  the  firft  in  its  ftature,  for  it  is 
low,  and  in  its  place  of  growth.  Albertini  and  Schewei- 
niz  join  them  in  one  fpecies,  however,  becaufe  they  are 
fimilar  in  colour,  in  coalelcence  of  the  peridia,  and  like- 
wife  in  the  exiftence  of  dowmy  villi.  Were  it  not  for 
thefe  circumftances,  they  obferve  that  the  opening  of  the 
feed-cafe  would  warrant  its  arrangement  under  the  Trichia. 
Ph.  confluens  is  foft,  of  a  yellow'  colour.  The  peridium 
(lightly  depreffed,  and  varying  in  its  form.  Commonly 
there  is  no  columella  ;  fometimes,  however,  we  find  it 
fmall,  white,  and  filled  with  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour. 
The  leedduft  is  of  a  pale  tawny  colour.  On  modes, 
thorns,  and  broken  ftalks,  it  creeps  extenfively,  in  moift 
(hady  fixations;  and  is  found  during  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumn. 

4.  Phyfarum  bivalve:  varies  from  a  cinereous  or  footy 
colour,  to  white  or  pale  olive ;  its  margins  are  white.  It 
varies  alfo  in  its  dimenfions  :  the  largeft  lpecimens  fome¬ 
times  reaching  four  lines  in  length,  and  two  or  three  in 
height.  This  eccentric  fpecies  is  found  among  the  heaps 
of  many  kinds  of  rubbiih,  in  a  moift  fummer,  during 
July  and  Auguft. 

5.  Phyfarum  cinereum :  of  this  there  are  three  varieties ; 


«,  globofum;  |3,  complanatum  ;  y,  obovatum.  The 
peridium  (which  on  account  of  its  fcaly  outer  furface, 
appears  double)  is  tender  and  pellucid.  Hence  the  pow¬ 
der  (hining  through,  gives  the  cinereous  hue;  and,  this 
being  removed,  the  native  white  colour  is  feen.  The 
firft  variety  inhabits  the  trunk  and  bark  of  the  pine-tree 
in  the  autumn.  The  fecond  on  the  leaves  during  fum¬ 
mer.  The  third  grows  in  mar(hy  meadows  during  Oc¬ 
tober. 

II.  With  a  Stipes,  or  Stalk. 

6.  Phyfarum  hyalinum :  «,  albidum ;  (3,  chalybaeum. 
The  firft  variety,  agreeing  with  the  preceding  in  the 
colour  of  its  powder  and  peridium,  is  however  lefs  fre¬ 
quent.  The  fecond  differs  in  the  azure  hue  of  the  larger 
peridii,  which  affutne  fomewhat  of  the  fplendour  of  fteel, 
in  the  yellow  red  colour  of  the  ftipites,  in  the  tawny 
blacknefs  of  the  powder.  It  is  found  among  the  decay¬ 
ing  wood  of  the  poplar,  towards  the  beginning  of  April.  It 
is  gregarious. 

7.  Phyfarum  mufcicola  :  peridium  of  the  ufual  fize,  but 
differing  in  its  form  from  the  P.  fquamulofum,  and  P. 
nutans,  between  which  and  the  other  fpecies  it  forms  a 
connecting  link  :  this  part  is  minutely  fcaly.  This  llipes 
is  of  a  dirty  red.  It  fpreads  gregarioufly  during  Auguft 
and  September. 

8.  Phyfarum  nutans :  «,  vulgare, /3,  fubtile.  The  pe¬ 
ridium  firft  fmooth,  then  wrinkled,  afterwards  fcaly. 
The  ftipes  white,  but,  as  it  thickens,  of  a  brownifti  hue. 
The  firft  fpreads  commonly  on  fir-trees ;  the  fecond  grows 
on  various  forts  of  rubbiih,  and  often  on  roofs. 

9.  Phyfarum  fulphureum :  with  a  globular,  ereCl, 
wrinkled,  fcaly,  fulphur-coloured,  peridium,  and  a  (hort 
firm  conical  white  ftipes.  The  ftature  is  (hort  and  thick. 
The  ftipes  has  a  thick  bafe,  which  is  gradually  attenuated 
into  the  form  of  a  cone;  it  equals  and  fometimes  exceeds 
the  length  of  the  head  of  the  fungus.  The  peridium  is 
round,  not  umbilicated,  wrinkled  and  fcaly,  of  a  bright 
fulphur-colour  ;  the  threads  are  of  the  fame  colour,  are 
thickly  fet,  and  contain  a  tawny  black  powder  :  the  co¬ 
lumella  is  abfent.  It  grows  on  deciduous  leaves  wafted 
by  (howers,  towards  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  Fig.  3 
exhibits  this  as  it  appears  naturally;  at  fig.  4,  it  is  mag¬ 
nified,  where  b  reprefents  one  of  the  heads  broken,  and 
the  powder  burfting  out. 

10.  Phyfarum  viride  differs  from  P.  nutans  only  in  the 
colour  of  the  peridii.  They  are  ufually  found  together, 
both  in  fummer  and  autumn. 

n.  Phyfarum  aureum.  A  beautiful  fpecies,  and  very 
rare;  flourifties  in  autumn. 

12.  Phyfarum  aurantium.  This  fpecies  is  found  both 
fcattered  and  gregarious.  The  ftipes,  covered  with  a  yel- 
lowilh  membrane,  rifes  equal  or  fuperior  to  the  depth  of 
the  feed-cafe.  It  is  ftriated  or  furrowed,  decreafes  gra¬ 
dually  from  the  bafe  upwards;  fometimes  ftifly  erefted, 
fometimes  balf-decumbent.  The  feed-cafe  is  not  umbi¬ 
licated,  and  varies  from  a  round  to  an  oval  form;  and 
the  cortex  which  is  more  or  lefs  wrinkled,  thin,  pellucid, 
and  brittle,  terminates  in  fcales,  and  is  at,  firft  yellow, 
afterwards  orange-coloured,  and  fometimes  has  a  certain 
fteely  brilliancy.  The  powder  is  of  a  dark  tawny,  inter¬ 
fered  with  yellow  threads,  by  the  union  of  which  a  nu¬ 
cleus  is  formed  which  gives  origin  to  a  kind  of  fpurious 
columella.  It  grows  among  the  refufe  of  the  garden  from 
June  to  Auguft. 

13.  Phyfarum  columbinum:  «,  globofum;  /3,  obova¬ 
tum.  In  the  firft  variety,  the  peridium  is  middle-fized, 
perfectly  round,  violet-coloured,  tinged  with  a  fteely 
brightnefs,  and  wrinkled  ;  it  flouri(hes  in  the  fpring. 
The  fecond  variety  differs  by  its  oval  form  ;  and  is  found 
during  November  in  old  draw  roofs. 

14.  Phyfarum  fquamulofum ;  ftipes  jniddle-fized,  firm, 
red  ;  the  back  of  the  peridium  breaking  into  thick  fcales. 
Common  on  pines  and  fir-trees,  during  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter. 

15.  Phyfarum 
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15.  Phyfarum  tigrinum.  This  fcarce  fpecies  is  chiefly 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  fpotted  appearance.  Found 
on  rotten  wood  in  November  and  December. 

16.  Phyfarum  farinaceum.  The  ftipes  is  often  (hort, 
fometimes  wanting.  The  peridiaare  often  double,  fome- 
times  treble.  In  fome  the  rudiments  of  the  columella  are 
obferved,  but  not  in  all.  It  occupies  various  kinds  of 
dirt,  but  chiefly  horfes’  dung. 

17.  Phyfarum  clavus;  (talked,  with  a  cap-fhaped  peri- 
dium,  black  beneath,  and  thickly  fprinkled  above,  with  a 
cinereous  villous  farina.  In  the  colour  of  all  its  parts,  in 
its  thick  (hort  ftature,  and  in  its  convex  fuperficial  cap,  it 
agrees  with  the  preceding  fpecies ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
conftant  form  of  the  peridium,  it  feems  to  differ  from  it 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  of  the  fpecies.  The 
ftipes  is  very  fhort,  not  exceeding  half  the  diameter  of  the 
peridium ;  it  is  ftrong,  ftriated,  and  black.  The  peridium  is 
middle-fized,  round,  and  compreffed  laterally ;  below  it 
is  light  black,  above  afh-colour ;  and  the  fummit  of  the 
cap  has  a  flight  depreflion.  The  threads  are  moft  abun- 
dant ;  the  powder  tawny,  the  columella  abfent.  Found 
on  ftubble  and  other  rubbifh  but  efpecially  on  the  ftalks 
and  fibres  of  dried  leaves.  It  is  abundant  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft. 

Albertini  and  Schweiniz,  the  difcoverers  of  this  fpecies, 
have  noticed  many  irregular  varieties  of  it ;  among  which 
they  think  proper  to  mention  the  P.  flavo-virens  and  the 
P.  compreflum.  The  fruit  has  a  ftipes  fomewhat  tawny, 
a  peridium  oval  or  pyriform,  with  a  bark  fragile,  thin 
(not  fquamous),  of  a  yellow-green  caft,  and  the  powder 
of  a  deep  black;  it  grows  on  putrid  modes  in  Auguft. 

The  fecond  variety  has  a  firm,  yellow,  moderate-fized, 
ftipes;  a  peridium  convex  above,  opening  with  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  fiffure  5 'the  threads  are  numerous,  (mail,  and  white  : 
it  grows  on  leaves,  boughs,  femiputrid. ftalks,  and  leaves, 
in  Auguft. 

For  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  the  ConfpeCtus  Fun- 
gorum  of  Albertini  and  Schweiniz  ;  Leipfic,  1805. 

PHYS'CA,  or  Physcte,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  the  Lower  Mcefia,  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
Axiacus  and  Tyras.  Ptolemy. 

PHYS'CAi,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  Mygdonia,  be¬ 
tween  Baerus  and  Terpillus.  Ptolemy. 

PHYSCEL'LA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  gulf 
Mecybernasus,  according  to  Pliny  and  Mela. 

PHYS'CON,  [tpvo-Kn,  Gr.  the  belly,  or  an  inflated  blad¬ 
der.]  A  furname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies  kings  of  Egypt, 
from  the  great  prominency  of  his  belly. 

PHYSCO'NIA,  f.  A  term  ufed  by  the  nofologifts  to 
exprefs  every  fpecies  of  abdominal  tumour,  which  is  hard, 
notfonorous  like  tympanites,  nor  fludtuatinglike  dropfy, 
nor  produced  by  pregnancy.  Under  the  appellation  of 
phyfconia  a  great  variety  of  morbid  enlargement  in  the 
abdomen  is,  therefore,  neceflarily  included;  fuch  as 
fchirrhous,  fatty,  and  other,  tumours  of  the  omentum; 
morbid  growth  connected  with  theovariaor  uterus,  with 
the  inteltines  ormefenteny,  with  the  liver,  kidneys.  See. 

PHYS'CUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Caria, 
oppofite  Rhodes. — A  river  of  Afia,  falling  into  the  Tigris. 
The  ten  thoufand  Greeks  crofted  it  on  their  return  from 
Cunaxa. 

PHYSE'MA,  /.  [Greek.]  A  kind  of  inflation,  a  tym¬ 
pany.  The  rofin  of  the  pine-tree. 

PHYS'ETER,  f.  [from  (pvauu,  Gr.  to  blow',  becaufe 
the  animal  fpouts  out  water  from  its  fnout  or  neck.] 
The  Cachalot  ;  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  clafs  mamma¬ 
lia,  order  cete;  generically  diftinguiftied  from  the  whale 
by  having  “  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,”  and  from  the  dolphin 
by  having  “  none  in  the  upper.” 

The  fifties  of  this  genus  are  not  of  fuch  an  enormous 
flze  as  thofe  of  the  Balaena,  or  whale:  but  they  are,  when 
full  grown,  from  fifty  to  fixty  fedt  long,  and  fixteen  feet 
in  thicknefs.  Their  heads  are  (till  more  difproportioned  to 
the  fize  of  the  body  than  that  of  the  common  whale  :  in 
the  latter  animal  it  is  equal  to  a- third  of  the  body  ;  in  thefe 
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it  conftitutes  nearly  half.  The  cachalots  are  diftinguifhed 
from  all  the  other  cetaceous  tribes  by  having  fharp  in¬ 
dented  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  Their  bodies  being  more 
flender,  they  are  more  adtive  than  the  Greenland  whale; 
are  capable  of  remaining  longer  at  the  bottom  ;  and  yield 
a  fmaller  quantity  of  oil.  The  tongue  is  commonly  fmall, 
but  the  mouth  and  throat  are  fo  capacious  that  the  animal 
could  eafily  fwallow  an  ox,  whereas,  in  the  whale,  the 
gullet  is  fmall.  The  teeth  are  about  feven  inches  long, 
exceedingly  thick  and  hard  ;  they  enter,  when  the  mouth 
is  (hut,  into  a  number  of  cavities  in  the  upper  jaw  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  reception.  This  formidable  conformation 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  feems  to  indicate  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  voracity  in  thefe  animals.  The  hiftory  of 
the  cachalot  correfponds  to  thefe  appearances;  for,  while 
the  ftomach  of  the  whale  is  feen  to  contain  hardly  any 
thing  but  froth,  that  of  the  cachalot  is  crammed  with 
a  variety  of  different  kinds  of  fifties;  fome  half-digefted, 
others  whole;  fome  fmall,  others  eight  or  nine  feet  long. 
The  cachalot,  therefore,  is  probably  one  of  the  moft  rapa¬ 
cious  fifties  of  the  deep  5  and  is  as  deftrudtive  as  the  whale 
is  harmlefs.  But  it  is  not  to  the  fmaller  fifties  alone,  that 
this  animal  is  formidable  ;  among  thefe  the  conteft  is 
foon  ended,  for  it  can  devour  thoufands  at  one  fwallow  ; 
it  purfues  and  terrifies  thofe  of  its  own  order,  the  dolphin 
and  the  porpoife,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  driven  afliore  in  endeavouring  to  efcape. 

Of  the  cachalot  there  are  fix  fpecies,  befides  varieties  ; 
ail  which  were  indiferiminately  termed  fpermaceti  whales, 
till  Mr.  Pennant  borrowed  that  name  from  the  French,  by 
which  they  are  now  diftinguiftied,  and  which  is  faid  to 
mean  “  an  animal  with  teeth.” 

1.  Phyfeter  catodon,  the  round-headed  cachalot:  dor- 
fal  fin  none;  fiftula  on  the  fnout.  This  fifti  is  deferibed 
by  Sibbald,  who  mentions  a  ftioal  confifting  of  a  hundred 
and  two  that  was  caft  011-fliore  at  the  fame  time  upon  the 
Orkney  ifles.  According  to  that  writer,  it  wanted  the 
fpout-holes  that  are  reckoned  charadferiftic  of  this  order 
of  fifties;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  what  he  has  de- 
icribedas  noftrils  was  this  opening,  which  nature,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  has  deftined  for  a  different  purpofe. 
This  fpecies  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  feet  in  length. 
Its  head  is  round,  and  the  mouth  fmall.  It  is  reprefented 
on  the  annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1. 

z.  Phyfeter  macrocephalus,  the  blunt-headed  cachalot: 
dorfal  fin  none;  fiftula,  or  fpiracle,  midway  between  the 
tip  of  the  fnout  and  the  eye.  This  is  one  of  the  largeit 
fpecies.  It  frequents  warm  latitudes,  and  is  abundant 
in  the  Mediterranean!  An  individual  of  this  fpecies  ran 
afhore  on  Gramond  Ifland,  four  miles  above  Leith,  and 
was  there  killed,  December  22,  1769.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  given  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lx.  “The 
fifti  meafured  54. feet  in  length  :  its  greateft  circumference, 
which  was  a  little  behind  the  eyes,  30.  The  head  was 
nearly  half  the  whole  fifti,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  rounded 
except  within  fix  feet  of  the  extremity,  where  it  had  in¬ 
equalities.  The  body  was  rounded,  and  gradually  ta¬ 
pered  to  the  tail,  except  about  the  middle  of  the  back 
oppofite  to  the  penis,  where  there  was  a  bump  or  protu¬ 
berance,  but  110  fin.  The  tail,  as  in  all  the  whale-tribe,- 
was  placed  horizontal,  a  little  forked  ;  the  blades  were  of 
a  wedge  fhape,  and  14  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  In  the  lower 
jaw,  which  was  11  feet  long,  were  placed  23  teeth  on 
each  fide,  each  two  inches  long,  and  all  pointing  a  little 
outwards.  The  upper  jaw,  projecting  five  feet  over  the 
lower,  was  quite  blunt  or  truncated,  nine  feet  high.  In 
the  upper  jaw,  w  ere  23  fockets  on  each  fide,  for  lodging 
the  teeth  of  the  lower,  when  the  mouth  was  lhut ;  but  no 
teeth.  The  eyes  were  remarkably  fmall  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  animal,  and  placed  in  the  moft  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  head.  The  pedtoral  fins  were  placed 
five  feet  behind  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  meafured 
three  feet  in  length,  and  18  inches  in  breadth.  The  pe¬ 
nis  was  75  feet  long,  and  placed  nineteen  feet  behind  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  inclofed  in  a  ftrong  (heath,  tlur 
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mouth  of  which  was  fhut  with  a  fphin&er :  five  feet  be¬ 
hind  it  was  the  anus,  likewife  furnifhed  with  a  fphindler, 
and  the  difiance  from  the  anus  to  the  divifion  in  the 
blades  of  the  tail  was  fourteen  feel”  This  is  reprefented 
at  fig.  2. 

The  fize  of  the  largeft  of  this  fpecies  is  fixty  or  feventy 
feet  in  length  ;  but  there  is  afinall  variety,  not  more  than 
fixteen  feet  long.  The  throat  of  the  larger  kind  is  wide 
enough  to  fwallow  an  ox.  It  will  fnatch  at  a  boat,  and 
devour  the  men.  M.  Haas  (Dili,  on  the  Leviathan,  p. 
253.)  fays,  he  fawone,  the  tongue  of  which  weighed  6000 
lbs.  it  was  18  feet  long,  and  10  broad.  The  whole  filh 
was  70  feet  long;  the  jaw  i6§.  It  feeds,  however,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  on  fifii  ;  and  vaft  quantities,  often  of  a  large  fize, 
are  found  in  its  ftomach.  From  its  fize,  as  well  as  its 
fiercenefs  and  agility,  the  capture  of  the  cachalot  would 
feldom  be  attempted  by  the  filhers,  were  it  not  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  valuable  medicines,  fpermaceti  and  amber¬ 
gris,  which  thefe  animals  have  been  found  to  contain. 
The  various  purpofes  to  which  thefe  fubftances  are  ap¬ 
plied,  both  as  drugs  and  articles  of  luxury,  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  cachalot,  which  fupplies  them,  a  fifii  in  great 
requeft  ;  and  its  capture  the  moft  advantageous  objedl  in 
the  Greenland  and  South-fea  trade. 

Spermaceti  is  the  name  erroneoufly  given  to  that  fub- 
ftar.ce  which  is  found  in  the  head  of  the  cachalot,  and 
which' is  by  no  means  the  femen  nor  the  brain  of  the 
animal.  Goldfmith  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
method  by  which  it  is  extra&ed.  The  outward  Ikin  of 
the  head  being  taken  off,  a  covering  of  fat  appears,  about 
three  inches  thick;  and  under  that,  inftead  of  a  bony 
fkull,  the  animal  has  only  another  thick  fkin  that  ferves 
for  a  covering  and  defence  of  the  brain.  The  firft  cavity 
or  chamber  of  the  brain  is  filled  with  that  fpermaceti 
which  is  fuppofed  of  the  greateft  purity,  and  is  of  the 
higheft  value.  From  this  cavity  there  is  generally  drawn 
about  feven  barrels  of  the  cleared  fpermaceti,  that,  thrown 
upon  water,  coagulates  like  cheefe.  Below  this  there  is 
another  chamber,  juft  over  the  gullet,  which  is  about 
feven  feet  high,  and  this  alfo  contains  the  drug,  but  of 
lefs  value.  It  is  diftributed  in  this  cavity  like  honey  in 
a  hive,  in  fmall  cells,  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  mem¬ 
brane  like  the  inner  fkin  of  an  egg.  In  proportion  as  the 
oily  fubftanceis  drawn  away  from  this  part,  it  fills  anew 
from  a  canal  along  the  back-bone  ;  and  from  this  is  gene¬ 
rally  obtained  about  nine  barrels  of  oil.  Befides  this, 
the  fpinal  marrow,  or  a  canal  running  even  with  it,  which 
is  about  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh,  and  reaches  all  along 
the  back-bone  to  the  tail,  where  it  is  no  thicker  than 
one’s  finger,  affords  no  inconfiderable  quantity. 

Formerly  the  fpermaceti  was  obtained  but  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  was  fold  at  a  very  high  price,  from  the 
iuppofition  of  its  great  efficacy  as  a  medicine.  Though 
it  ftillente'rs  into  the  compofitions  of  the  apothecary,  yet 
it  is  rather  to  give  a  confiftency  to  his  medicines  than  to 
add  to  their  virtue  ;  and,  fince  the  art  of  converting  the 
whole  oil  of  the  cachalot  into  fpermaceti  by  boiling  has 
been  difcovered,  the  article  has  decrealed  rapidly  in  its 
value.  It  has  now  fallen  below  the  price  of  wax,  and  is 
ufed  inftead  of  it  for  candles. 

Ambergris  is  the  other  medicine  for  which  mankind 
are  indebted  to  the  cachalot  ;  and  this  fubftance,  rather 
than  the  former,  fhould  have  obtained  the  name  of 
“  fpermaceti,”  becaufe  it  is  found  in  the  place  where  the 
feminal  veffels  of  other  animals  are  commonly  fituated. 
For  a  long  time  the  world  was  taught  to  believe  that  am¬ 
bergris  was  a  fubftance  to  be  found  only  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties  upon  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  trade  in  thefe 
articles  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  men  of  obfcure  and 
fulpicious  characters,  and  this  was  one  of  the  arts  by 
which  they  endeavoured  to  add  to  the  myfterious  nature 
and  value  of  the  commodity.  Time,  which  reveals  the 
fecrets  of  the  mercenary,  has  at  laft  difcovered  that  this 
medicine  is  the  produce  of  the  cetaceous  fifties.  Among 
the  inteftines  of  the  cachalot  is  found  a  bag  three  or  four 


feet  long,  filled  with  liquor  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and 
thinner  than  oil  ;  and  in  this  fluid  the  ambergris  is  feen 
floating  in  round  lumps,  from  one  to  twenty  pounds 
weight,  and  never  above  four  in  the  fame  fifii.  Thefe 
balls  of  ambergris,  the  purpofes  of  which  in  medicine  and 
perfumes  are  fo  well  known,  are  not  indifcriminately 
found  in  every  filh ;  indeed  it  proceeds  from  a  diforder  in 
the  animal,  a  conftipation  in  the  bowels. 

3.  Phyfeter  microps,  the  fiiarp-nofed  cachalot :  along 
dorfal  fin;  upper  jaw  long  and  pointed;  teeth  fliarp, 
hooked.  This  fpecies  fometimes  vifits  the  coarts  of  Bri¬ 
tain:  a  dead  one  was  caft  alhore  near  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  1769,  which  meafured  fifty-four  feet  from  the  mouth 
to  the  tail ;  and  its  greateft  circumference  was  thirty  feer. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  i8oz,  a  fmall  one  was  caught  be¬ 
tween  Dover  and  Calais.  The  head  of  this  animal  is  of 
an  enormous  fize,  far  exceeding  the  proportions  of  the 
whale.  The  upper  jaw  projects  five  feet  beyond  the 
lower;  and  its  length  is  about  fifteen  feet,  the  other  be¬ 
ing  only  ten.  The  lower  jaw  is  armed  with  forty-two 
teeth,  all  pointing  outward  to  meet  the  fockets,  where 
they  enter  into  the  upper.  The  teeth  are  about  feven 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  (harpening  as  you 
approach  the  top  ;  they  are  all  bent,  and,  like  the  teeth 
of  the  other  cetaceous  fifties,  they  are  white  and  poliftied 
like  ivory. 

(3.  A  variety  with  ftraight  teeth,  which  is  faid  to  grow 
a  hundred  feet  long. 

4.  Phyfeter  turfio,  the  high-finned  cachalot :  dorfal  fin 
very  long;  teeth  flat  at  the  top.  Inhabits  the  Northern 
Ocean  ;  a  hundred  feet  long.  The  dorfal  fin  is  ftvarp, 
ftanding  ereCt,  and  at  a  diftance  refembling  the  mart  of  a 
veffel  ;  tongue  fliarp. 

5.  Phyfeter  cylindricus,  the  cylindrical  cachalot :  fliape 
cylindrical ;  a  protuberance  on  the  back.  This  has  been 
confounded  with  the  microps,  or  fharp-nofed  cachalot ; 
but  Cepede  makes  it  a  diftinct  genus  as  well  as  fpecies, 
forming  three  genera  of  the  fifties  we  call  cachalots. 
This  filh  at  a  diftance  has  very  little  the  appearance  of 
an  animated  being;  it  looks  rather  like  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree,  did  we  know  of  any  tree  big  enough  to  compare 
with  it;  or  we  might  miftake  it  for  one  of  thofe  vaft 
antique  circular  towers  which  earthquakes  have  fome¬ 
times  precipitated  into  the  fea,  were  it  not  perceived  to 
float  on  the  furface  of  the  ocean.  This  cylindrical  form 
is  by  no  means  interrupted  at  the  head  ;  for  the  lower 
jaw  ftiuts  into  the  upper,  fo  that  the  fnout  appears  trun¬ 
cated,  prefenting  a  large  flat  furface,  vertical,  and  almoft 
circular.  The  head  is  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  fifii, 
and  its  height,  or  flat  furface,  nearly  equal  to  its  length. 
The  lower  jaw  is  flatter  and  narrower  than  the  upper; 
the  aperture  of  the  mouth  therefore  is  longer  than  wide; 
yet  it  is  of  a  tremendous  fize,  and,  when  the  lower  jaw 
falls,  it  exhibits  on  each  fide  a  row  of  fliarp  hooked 
teeth,  larger  towards  the  front,  where  fometimes  Hands 
an  odd  one;  thefe  teeth  are  four  or  five  and  twenty  on 
each  fide;  when  the  jaw  is  raifed,  and  the  mouth  flint, 
they  enter  into  fockets  hollowed  out  in  the  upper.  The 
largeft  of  thefe  teeth  have  been  compared  in  fliape  and 
fize  to  a  great  cucumber;  there  are  alfo  three  or  four  fiat 
teeth,  almoft  concealed,  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  tongue 
is  moveable,  at  leaft  laterally;  but  it  is  very  ftiort  and 
narrow'.  The  throat,  it  is  faid,  is  wide  enough  to  admit 
an  ox  ;  the  ftomach  is  near  two  yards  and  a  half  long. 
The  fpout-holes  open  about  over  the  middle  of  the  lower 
jaw;  the  eyes  are  ftill  farther  from  the  end  of  the  fnout, 
but  not  fo  far  back  as  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  lips  5  they  are  very  near  the  upper  lip,  and  are  very 
fmall. 

The  body  is  cylindrical  towards  the  head,  conical 
towards  the  tail.  There  is  very  little  diftinflion  between 
head  and  body;  therefore  the  cylinder  is  continued  un¬ 
interrupted  till  the  rifing  of  the  hump,  which  is  about 
half  a  yard  high,  its  balls  tapering  away  for  about  a  yard. 
Behind  the  hump  begins  the  tail,  which  is  thick,  conical, 
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•but  very  fliort  in  proportion  to  the  lize  of  the  nfn,  fo  that 
it  probably  does  not  fwim  very  fa  ft.  Yet  the  tail-fin  is 
often  more  than  four  yards  from  tip  to  tip;  it  is  bi- 
lobated,  and  each  lobe  is  again  divided,  fo  that  it  appears 
quadrifurcated,  The  bafe  of  each  pedloral  fin  is  very 
near  the  eye,  and  parallel  with  it,  higher  confe^uently 
than  the  opening  of  the  mouth  ;  oval,  but  not  above  a 
yard  long,  another  impediment  to  fwift  natation.  The 
belly  is  1'omewhat  rounded.  The  male  inftrument  is 
about  two  yards  long,  and  half  a  yard  in  circumference 
at  the  bafe,  near  which,  and  not  far  from  the  caudal  fin, 
is  the  vent.  Its  fkirt  and  flefh  are  exceeding  hard,  and 
difficult  to  penetrate.  Colour  uniformly  blackifh.  In¬ 
habits  the  Arflic  Frozen  Ocean,  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

6.  Phyfeter  bidens.  Mr.  Sovverby  prefented  a  fketch 
of  the  head  of  a  new  fpecies  of  cachalot,  which  he  propo- 
fes  to  call  by  this  name,  to  the  Linnaean  Society  ;  and  the 
account  is  printed  in  the  7th  volume  of  their  Tranfac- 
tions.  The  whole  animal  was  only  fixteen  feet  long:  it 
was  ftranded  in  the  county  of  Elgin. 

PHYS'GE,AH,  a  town  of  Algiers,  whence  water  is 
conveyed  to  Conftantina,  at  the  diftance  of  fixteen  miles. 

PHYS'IARCH,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  cpva-n;,  nature,  and 
up yos,  chief.]  The  Governor  of  nature. 

To  PHYS'IC,  v.  a.  To  purge  ;  to  treat  with  phyfic  ;  to 
cure. — The  labour  we  delight  in  phyfics  pain.  ShakcJpeare. 
— It  is  a  gallant  child  ;  one  that  indeed  phyfics  the  fub- 
je<5t,  makes  old  hearts  frefti.  Shahefpeare's  Winl.  Tale. 
Give  him  allowance  as  the  worthier  man  ; 

For  that  will  phyfic  the  great  myrmidon 

Who  broils  in  loud  applaufe.  ShukeJ'pcnre. 

PHYS'IC,  f.  [(pvawn,  Gr.  which,  originally  fignifying 
natural  philofophy,  has  been  transferred  in  many  modern 
languages  to  medicine.].  The  fcience  of  healing. — Were 
it  my  bufinefs  to  underftand  phyfic,  would  not  the  fafer 
way  be  to  confult  nature  herfelf  in  the  hiftoryof  difeafes 
and  their  cures,  than  efpoufe  the  principles  of  the  dog- 
matifts,  methodifts,  or  chemifts  ?  Lochc. — Medicines;  re¬ 
medies. — In  itfelf  we  defire  health,  phyfic  only  for  health’s 
fake.  Hooker. 

Be  Ycapes  the  beft,  who  nature  to  repair 

Draws  phyfic  from  the  fields  in  draughts  of  vital  air. 

Dryden, 

[In  common  phrafe.]  A  purge. — The  people  ufe  phyfic  to 
purge  themfelves  of  humours.  Abbot's  Defer,  of  the  World. 
— -In  the  plural,  natural  philofophy;  phyfiology. — His 
[Ariftotle’s]  Phyfics  contain  many  ufeful  obfervations, 
particularly  his  hiftory  of  animals.  Warton's  Effay  on  Pope. 

PHYS'IC-NUT.  See  Iatropha. 

PHYS'ICAL,  adj.  [from  <p«r  1?,  Gr.  nature.]  Rela¬ 
ting  to  nature,  or  to  natural  philofophy;  not  moral, — 
The  phyfical  notion  of  neceffity,  that  without  which  the 
work  cannot  poffibly  be  done  ;  it  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  that  they  are  thus  necefiary. 
Hammond.- — I  call  that  phyfical  certainty  which  doth 
depend  upon  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  which  is  the  firft  and 
higheft  kind  of  evidence  of  which  human  nature  is  ca¬ 
pable.  Wilkins. — To  reflect  on  thofe  innumerable  fecrets 
of  nature  and  phyfical  philofophy,  which  Homer  wrought 
in  his  allegories,  what  a  new  feene  of  wonder  may  this 
afford  us!  Pope. — Pertaining  to  the  fcience  of  healing: 
as,  &  phyfical  treatile,  phyfical  herbs;  [from  (pocrixti,  medi¬ 
cine.]  Medicinal ;  helpful  to  health  : 

Is  Brutus  fick  ?  and  is  it  phyfical 

To  walk  unbraced,  and  fuck  up  the  humours 

Of  the  dank  morning?  Shahefpeare's  Jul.  Cafar. 

The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  phyfical 

Than  dangerous  to  me.  '  Shahefpeare's  Coriol. 

Refembling  phyfic  ;  as,  a  phyfical  tafte. 

PHYS'ICALLY,  adv.  According  to  nature;  by  natu¬ 
ral  operation  ;  in  the  way  or  fenfe  of  natural  philofophy  ; 
not  morally. — Though  the  a£l  of  the  will  commanding, 
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and  theafl  ofany  other  faculty  executing  that  which  is 
fo  commanded,  be  phyfical/y  and  in  the  precife  nature  of 
things  dirtinCt,  yet  morally,  as  they  proceed  from  one  en¬ 
tire,  free,  moral  agent,  may  pafs  for  one  and  the  fame 
adlion.  South's  Serm. — >1  do  not  fay,  that  the  nature  of 
light  confifts  in  fmall  round  globules,  for  I  am  not  now 
treatin g  phyfical/y  of  light  or  colours.  Locke. — According 
fo  the  fcience  of  medicine;  according  to  tffe  rules  of  me¬ 
dicine. —  He  that  lives  phyfical/y,  mu  ft  live  miferably. 
Cheney. 

'  PHYSI'CIAN,  f.  [from  phyfic  ]  One  who  profeftes  the 
art  of  healing.— Some  phyficians  are  fo  conformable  to  the 
humour  of  the  patient,  as  they  prefs  not  the  true  cure  of 
the  difeafe;  and  others  are  fo  regular,  as  they  refpeft 
not  fufficiently  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Bacon's  Eff. 
— His  gratulatory  verfe  to  king  Henry  is  not  more  witty 
than  the  epigram  upon  the  name  of  Nicolaus  an  ignorant 
phyfician,  who  had  been  the  death  of  thoufands.  Peacham 
on  Poetry. 

Truft  not  the  phyfician ; 

His  antidotes  are  poifon,  and  he  flays 

More  than  you  rob.  Shahefpeare's  Timon. 

That  the  Greek  and  Roman  phyficians  prepared  them¬ 
felves  thofe  medicines  which  they  preferibed  for  their  pa¬ 
tients,  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  produce 
proofs  with  which  no  one  can  be  unacquainted  who  has 
read  Theophraftus,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen.  They 
caufed  thofe  herbs,  of  which  almoft  the  whole  materia 
medica  then  confifted,  to  be  collected  by  oth'rs ;  and  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  gathering  and  felling  of 
medicinal  plants  muft  have  at  an  early  period  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  diftindt  employment,  efpecially  as,  many  of 
them  being  exotics,  it  was  necefiary  to  procure  them  from 
remote  countries  which  every  phyfician  had  notan  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  vifiting  ;  and,  as  fome  of  them  were  applied  to  a 
variety  of  purpofes,  they  were  fought  after  by  others  as 
well  as  by  medical  practitioners.  Several  of  them  were 
employed  in  cookery,  and  forfeafoning  different  difhes  ; 
many  in  dyeing  and  painting,  fome  of  them  as  cofmetics, 
others  for  perfumes,  fome  for  ointments,  which  were  much 
u fed  in  the  numerous  baths;  and  not  a  few  of  them  may 
have  been  employed  alfo  in  other  arts  and  manufactures. 
It  muft  have  been  very  convenient  for  the  phyficians  to 
purchnfe  what  articles  they  had  occafion  for  from  thefe 
dealers  in  herbs  ;  but  it  is  probable,  and  can  even  be 
proved,  that  thefe  people  foon  injured  them  in  their  pro- 
feffion,  by  encroaching  on  their  bufinefs.  In  the  courfe 
of  time  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  healing  virtues 
of  their  commodities,  and  of  the  preparation  they  re¬ 
quired,  which  was  then,. extremely  fimple;  and  many  of 
them  began  to  fell  compounded  medicines,  and  to  boaft 
of  pofl’effing  fecrets  more  beneficial  to  mankind.  To 
thefe  dealers  in  herbs  belong  the  pigmentarii,  feplafiarii, 
pharmacopolce,  medicamevtarii,  and  others  who  were  per¬ 
haps  thus  diftinguiftied  by  diltindt  names  on  account  of 
fome  very  trifling  circumftances  in  which  they  differed, 
or  by  dealing  in  one  particular  article  more  than  in  ano¬ 
ther.  Some  of  thefe  names  alfo  may  poffibly  have  been 
ufed  only  at  certain  periods,  or  in  fome  places  more  than 
in  others ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  fruitlefs  labour  to 
attempt  to  define  their  difference  corredtly.  That  the 
pigmentarii  dealt  in  medicines  is  proved  by  the  law 
(Digeft.  48.)  which  eftabliffied  a  punifliment  for  fuch  as 
fold  any  ope  poifon  through  miftake.  The  herbs  which 
Vegetius  preferibes  for  the  difeafes  of  cattle  were  to  be 
bought  from  the  feplafiarii ;  and  that  they  fold  alfo  me¬ 
dicines  ready  prepared  is  proved  by  the  reproach  thrown 
out  by  Pliny  againft  the  phyficians  of  his  time,  that 
inltead  of  making  up  their  medicines  themfelves,  as  for¬ 
merly,  they  purchafed  them,  without  fo  much  as  know¬ 
ing  of  what  they  were  compofed,  from  the  feplafiarii. 
That  the  pharmacopolce  carried  on  a  like  trade  appears 
evident  from  their  name;  but  people  of  judgment  placed 
no  confidence  in  them,  and  they  were  defpifed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  impudent  beading,  and  the  extravagant 
4  L  praifes 
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praifes  they  bellowed  on  their  commodities.  The  medi- 
camanlarii  do  not  often  occur;  but  we  are  given  to  under- 
itand  by  Pliny,  that  they  followed  an  employment  of  the 
fame  nature;  and  it  appears  that  they  muft  have  been 
very  worthlefs,  for,  in  the  Theodolian  code,  male  and 
female  poifoners  are  called  medicamentarii  and  medico. - 
mentariee. 

It  may  be  readily  perceived  that  thefe  herb-dealers  had 
a  greater  refemblance  to  our  grocers,  druggifts,  or  moun¬ 
tebanks,  than  to  our  apothecaries.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  word  apotlieca  fignified  any  kind  of  ftore,  magazine, 
or  warehoufe,  and  that  the  proprietor  or  keeper  of  fuch  a 
ftore  was  called  apot/iecarius.  It  would  be  a  very  great 
miftake,  therefore,  if  in  writings  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  century,  where  thele  expreffions  occur,  we 
fhould  underftand,  under  the  latter,  apothecaries  fuch  as 
ours  at  prefen t.  At  thefe  periods,  thofe  were  often 
called  apothecaries  who  at  courts  and  in  the  houfes  of 
great  people  prepared  for  the  table  various  preferves, 
particularly  fruit  incrnfted  with  fugar,  and  who  on  that 
account  may  be  confideredas  confedioners.  What  pecu¬ 
liarly  diftinguiffies  our  apothecaries  is,  that  they  fell 
drugs  ufed  in  medicine,  and  prepare  from  them  different 
compounds  according  to  the  prefcriptions  given  by  phy- 
licians  and  others.  But  here  arifes  a  queltion  :  When 
did  phylicians  begin  to  give  up  entirely  the  preparation 
of  medicines  to  fuch  apothecaries,  who  muft  now  be  more 
than  herb-dealers,  and  muft  underftand  chemiftry  ?  And 
when  did  the  apothecaries  acquire  an  exclufive  title  to 
*  that  bufinefs,  and  to  their  prefent  name  ?  It  is  probable 
that  phyficians  gradually  became  accuftomed  to  employ 
fuch  afliftance  for  the  fake  of  their  own  convenience, 
when  they  found  in  their  neighbourhood  a  druggift  in 
whofe  fkill  they  could  confide,  and  whofe  intereft  they 
wifhed  to  promote,  by  refigning  in  his  favour  that  occu¬ 
pation. 

Conring  afferts,  without  any  proof,  but  not  however 
without  probability,  that  the  phyficians  in  Africa  firft 
began  to  give  up  the  preparation  of  medicines  after  their 
prefcriptions  to  other  ingenious  men  ;  and  that  this  was 
cuftomary  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Avenzoar  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Should  that  be  the  cafe,  it  would  appear  that 
this  pra&ice  muft  have  been  firft  introduced  into  Spain 
and  the  lower  part  of  Italy,  as  far  as  the  poffeffions  of  the 
Saracens  then  extended,  by  the  Arabian  phyficians  who 
attended  the  caliphs  or  Arabian  princes.  It  is  probable 
therefore,  that  many  Arabic  terms  of  art  were  by  thefe 
means  introduced  into  pharmacy  and  chemiftry,  for  the 
origin  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  that  nation,  and 
which  have  been  ftill  retained  and  adopted.  Hence  it 
may  be  explained  why  the  firft  known  apothecaries  were 
to  be  found  in  the  lower  part  of  Italy  ;  but  at  any  rate 
we  have  reafon  to' conclude,  that  they  obtained  their  firft 
legal  eftablifhment  by  the  well-known  medicine-edift  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.  ift  ued  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  from  which  Tnomafius  deduces  the  privileges  they 
enjoy  at  prefent.  By  that  edift  it  was  required  that  the 
confedionarii  fhould  take  an  oath  to  keep  by  them  frefli 
and  fumcient  drugs,  and  to  make  up  medicines  exactly 
according  to  the  prefcriptions  of  the  phyficians  ;  and  a 
price  was  fixed  at  which  the Jiationarii  might  vend  medi¬ 
cines  fo  prepared,  and  keep  them  a  year  or  two  for  fale  in 
a  public  fhop  or  ftore.  The  phyficians  at  Salerno  had 
the  infpedftion  of  the  Jialiones,  which  were  not  to  be  efta- 
bliflied  in  every  place,  but  in  certain  towns.  The  confec- 
tionarii  appear  to  have  been  thofe  who  made  up  them- 
felves  the  medicines,  or  confediones.  The  Jlatio  was  the 
houfe  where  they  were  fold,  or,  according  to  the  prefent 
mode  of  expreftion,  the  apothecary’s  fhop ;'  and  the  ftatio- 
iiarii  feern  to  have  been  the  proprietors,  or  thofe  who  had 
the  care  of  felling  the  medicines.  The  word  apotlieca 
feldom  occurs  in  that  ediift ;  when  it  does,  it  fignifies  the 
warehoufe  or  repofitory  where  the  drugs  were  preferved. 
There  is  however  no  proof  in  it  that  the  phyficians  at  that 
time  lent  their  prefcriptions  to  the  Jlationes  to  be  made 
tip.  It  appears  rather  that  the  confedionarii  prepared 
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medicines  fr,om  a  general  fet  of  prefcriptions  legally  au- 
thorifed,  and  that  the  phyficians  fele&ed  from  thefe  me¬ 
dicines,  kept  ready  for  ufe,  fuch  as  they  thought  molt 
proper  to  be  adminiftered  to  their  patients.  Aphyfician 
who  had  paffed  an  examination,  and, obtained  a  licenfe  to 
pra&ife,  was  obliged  to  fwear  that  he  would  obfer scfor- 
mcnn  curies  hudenus  obfervntain ;  and,  if  he  found  quod 
aliquis  confedionarius  minus  bene  conjicint,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  information  to  the  curia.  The  confedionarii 
fwore  that  they  would  make  up  cmifediones,  fecwulum 
preedidam  formam.  It  was  necelfary  that  electuaries  and 
fyrups  fhould  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate  from  a 
phyfician  to  fhow  that  they  were  properly  prepared. 
The  ediCt  alludes  indeed  only  to  fame  medicines  com¬ 
monly  employed ;  but  we  are  furprifed  that  the  prefcrip¬ 
tions  are  not  mentioned,  if  fuch  were  then  in  ufe.  Pro- 
fefl'or  Beckmann  fays,  “I  have  never  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  meet  with  the  word  Receptum  ufed  to  iigni-fy  a 
prefeription  in  any  U'orks  of  the  above  century.  The 
practice  of  phyficians  writing  out,  almoft  every  time,  the 
method  of  preparing  the  medicines  which  they  order, 
may  perhaps  have  been  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
The  book  of  receipts  molt  in  ufe,  by  which  the  medicines 
of  that  time  were  made  up,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Mohfen, 
the  Antidotarium,  which  the  phyficians  of  Salerno  caufed 
to  be  collected  and  tranflated  into  Latin  from  the  works 
of  the  Arabian  phyfician  Mefues,  and  from  thofe  of  Avi¬ 
cenna,  Galen,  ACtuarius,  Nicolaus  Myrepfius,  and  Ni¬ 
colaus  Praepofitus,  by  the  celebrated  profeflor  in  that 
city,  Nicolaus  di  Reggio,  a  native  of  Calabria. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  feparation  of  pharmacy  from  me¬ 
dicine  firft  took  place  in  Africa,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  well-known  Conftantinus  Afer  may  have  contributed 
to  introduce  it  alfo  into  Italy.  This  man,  who  was  a 
native  of  Carthage,  having  learned  the  medical  art  from 
the  Arabians,  made  it  known  in  that  country,  particu¬ 
larly  after  the  year  1086,  when  he  was  a  benedictine  monk 
in  a  monaftery  fituated  on  Mount  Caffmo  ;  and  the  fer- 
vice  which  he  rendered  to  the  celebrated  fchool  of  phyfic 
in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Salerno,  is  well  known. 
After  his  time,  many  of  the  monafteries  applied  them- 
felves  to  the  preparing  of  medicines,  which  they  diftri- 
buted  gratis  to  the  poor,  and  fold  to  the  opulent,  by 
which  means  they  were  much  benefited  in  various  re- 
fpeCts. 

It  is  well  known  that  almoft  all  political  inftitutions 
on  this  fide  the  Alps,  and  particularly  every  thing  that 
concerned  education,  univerfities,  and  fchools,  were 
copied  from  Italian  models.  Thefe  were  the  only  pat¬ 
terns  which  were  then  to  be  had;  and  the.  monks,  dif- 
patched  from  the  papal  court,  who  were  employed  in  fuch 
undertakings,  clearly  faw  that  they  could  lay  no  better 
foundation  for  the  pontiff’s  power  and  their  own  aggran¬ 
dizement,  than  by  inducing  as  many  Itates  as  poffible  to 
follow  the  examples  fet  them  in  Italy.  Medical  efta- 
bliftiments  were  formed,  therefore,  every-where  at  firft: 
according  to  the  plan  of  that  at  Salerno.  Particular 
places  for  vending  medicines  were  more  neceffary,  how¬ 
ever,  in  other  countries  than  in  Italy.  The  phyficians  of 
that  period  ufed  no  other  drugs  than  thofe  recommended 
by  the  ancients;  and,  as  thefe  were  to  be  procured  only 
in  the  Levant,  Greece,  Arabia,  and  India,  it  was  necef¬ 
fary  to  fend  thither  for  them.  Befides,  according  to  the 
aftrological  notions  which  then  prevailed,  herbs,  to  be 
confided  in,  could  not  be  gathered  but  when  the  fun  and 
planets  were  in  certain  conftellations,  and  certificates  of 
their  being  fo  were  requifite  to  give  them  reputation. 
All  this  was  impoftible  to  be  done  without  a  diltindt 
employment,  for  phyficians  were  otherwise  engaged.  It 
was  found  convenient  therefore  tofufter  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dealers  in  drugs  gradually  to  acquire  monopolies. 
The  preparation  of  drugs  was  becoming  always  inore 
difficult  and  expenfive.  After  the  invention  of  diftilla- 
tion,  fublimation,  and  other  chemical  proceffes,  laborato¬ 
ries,  furnaces,  and  coftly  apparatus, were  to  beconftrufted; 
and  it  was  proper  that  men  who  had  regularly  ftudiec. 
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chemiftry  fhotild  alone  follow  pharmacy,  and  that  they 
Ihould  be  indemnified  for  their  expenfes  by  an  exclufive 
trade.  Thefe  monopolifts  alfo  co.uld  be  kept  under  clofer 
infpedfion,  by  which  the  danger  of  their  felling  improper 
drugs  or  poifon  was  leffened  or  entirely  removed.  It 
would  appear  that  no  fufpicions  were  at  firft  entertained, 
that  apothecaries  could  atnafs  riches  by  their  employment 
fo  foon  and  fo  eafily  as  they  do  at  prefent ;  for  they  were 
allowed  many  other  advantages,  and  particularly  that  of 
dealingin  fweetmeats  and  confedtionary,  which  were  then 
the  greatell  delicacies.  In  many  places  they  were 
obliged  on  certain  feftivals  to  give  prefents  of  fuch  dain¬ 
ties  to  the  magiftrates,  by  way  of  acknowledgment ;  and 
hence  probably  has  arifen  the  cuftotn  of  fending  new 
years’  gifts  of  marchepanes  and  other  things  of  the  like 
kind.  About  the  fourteenth  century,  therefore,  we  may 
confider  the  Phyfician  to  have  been  a  perfonage  entirely 
diftindf  from  the  Apothecary  :  fee  the  latter  article, 
vol.  i. 

Saladinus  of  Afcoli,  an  author  who  wrote  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  as  yet  there  were 
no  pharmacopoeias  eftablilhed  by  any  public  authority, 
informs  us,  that  the  books  with  which  the  apothecaries 
were  generally  furnifned,  were  thefe  :  a  book  of  Avicenna 
and  another  of  Serapion,  which  treat  on  fimples  ;  Simon 
Januenfis  de  Synonymis ;  a  treatife  of  an  Arabian  author 
under  the  name  of  Liber  Servitoris,  containing  the  pre¬ 
parations  of  fimples,  and  the  chemical  medicines  then  in 
ufe;  likewife  two  Antidotaria,  one  of  Johannes  Damafce- 
nus,  or  Mejue,  and  another  of  Nicholaus  de  Salerno. 
r  Some  time  after,  Nicholaus  Prsepofitus  of  Tours  wrote  a 

general  difpenfatory,  that  might  fupply  the  place  of  all 
thefe  j  in  which  the  compofitions  are  almolt  entirely  taken 
from  Mefue,  and  the  forementioned  more  ancient  Nicho¬ 
laus.  The  Thefaurus  Aromatariorum  written  near  the 
fame  time,  and  the  Lumen  Apolhecariorum,  confift  alfo  of 
fimilar  extracts  ;  and  in  the  Luminare  Majus ,  published 
foon  after,  which  contains  a  more  extenfive  colledtion, 
thefe  two  authors  generally  lead  each  head.  The  fame 
Antidotaria  have  alfo  been  made  the  general  balls  of  the 
modern  pharmacopoeias,  though  we  know  little  more  of 
their  authors  than  that  they  were  the  favourites  of  thofe 
barbarous  times  in  which  they  lived. 

It  is  probable  that  Mefue  lived  about  the  12th  century, 
which  is  all  that  we  can  afcertain  refpedting  a  writer  to 
whofe  authority  fuch  implicit  fubmilfion  has  been  paid  ; 
and  even  this  circumftance  has  been  difputed,  for  fome 
have  confounded  him  with  a  much  earlier  writer  of  the 
fame  name,  who  refided  at  the  court  of  Bagdat.  Of  the 
other  father  of  pharmacy,  Nicholaus,  little  more  is  known. 
From  his  being  ftyled  of  Salerno,  we  might  imply  that  he 
refided  in  that  fchool.  Of  his  work,  Saladin  gives  the 
following  account  :  That  there  were  two  Antidotaria  un¬ 
der  filename  of  this  Nicholaus,  the  one  diftinguilhed  by 
the  title  of  Nicholaus  Magnus ,  and  the  other  by  that  of 
Nicholaus  Parvus;  that  the  latter  was  in  moll  frequent 
ufe,  and  was  only  an  epitome  of  the  former,  containing 
but  a  part  of  the  compofitions,  and  thofe  reduced  to  lei's 
quantities.  Among  the  colledtions  of  pieces  often  pub- 
lilhed  together  as  a  fupplement  to  Mefue,  one  is  entitled 
Antidotarium  Nicholai,  and  in  this  are  contained  the  com¬ 
pofitions  which  were  delivered  by  difpenfatory-writers 
under  the  name  of  Nicholaus.  This  is  the  fmaller  An¬ 
tidotarium  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  copy  of  the  greater,  pub- 
lilhed  under  the  name  of  Nicholaus  Alexandrinus,  as 
tranllated  from  the  Greek  by  Nicholaus  of  Reggio,  the 
firft  tranllator  of  Galen.  In  this  tranllation,  as  in  the 
former  Antidotarium,  the  compofitions  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  Latin  alphabet;  whereas,  in  the  original,  the 
Greek  alphabetical  order  feems  to  have  been  followed. 
Here,  befide  a  much  greater  number  of  articles  than  in 
the  other  Nicholaus,  thofe  which  they  have  in  common 
are  in  greater  quantities. 

The  firft  Pharmacopoeia  which  was  fet  forth  by  public 
authority,  was  the  Difpenfatorium  of  Valerius  Cordus, 
publilhed  in  154.2,  under  the  fandfion  of  the  fenate  of  Nil- 
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remberg.  Haller  has  remarked  one  older;  but  it  is  now 
known  only  from  the  title  mentioned  by  Maittaire : 
“  Ricettario  di  Dottori  dell’Arte  e  di  Medicina  dell  Col- 
legio  Florentine,  all’ inftantia  del  1  i  fignori  confoli  della 
univerfitci  delli  fpeciali  ;  Firenz.  1498.  fol.”  Cordus, 
however,  appears  to  have  firft  ufed  the  word  Difpenfato¬ 
rium  for  a  colledfion  of  receipts, containing  directions  how 
to  prepare  the  medicines  moft  in  ufe.  His  book  confifts 
almoft  entirely  of  collections  from  the  two  authors  above 
mentioned,  with  (liort  notes  in  relation  to  fuch  names  of 
plants  or  drugs  in  the  compofitions  as  were  of  doubtful 
fignification.  Subfequent  pharmacopoeias,  however  they 
might  be  rendered  more  copious  by  additions  from  other 
authors,  alfo  paid  the  like  regard  to  Nicholaus  and  Mefue. 
This  Pharmacopoeia  of  Cordus  has  been  made  more  cele¬ 
brated  from  the  comments  made  on  it  by  Hoffman.  In 
1561,  Clufuis  publilhed  at  Antwerp  a  Latin  tranllation  of 
the  Florentine  Antidotarium.  In  1581  was  publilhed  at 
Bergamo,  in  Italy,  the  Pharmacopoeia  Bcrgamenjis,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  Augujlana,  at  Augf- 
burg  in  1601  ;  republilhed  at  Rotterdam,  with  notes  by 
Zwelfer,  in  1654,  and  again  in  1666.  The  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  of  the  faculty  at  Paris  firft  appeared  in  1637,  and 
about  the  fame  time  there  was  publilhed  at  Paris  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Arabian  formulae,  called  the  Perjian  Pharmacopoeia. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  incorporated 
phyficians  of  Sweden  publilhed  their  Difpenfatory  under 
the  title  of  Pharmacopoeia  Holmienjis,  which  was  repub¬ 
lilhed  in  1775  and  1784  by  the  title  of  Pharmacopoeia  S'ue- 
cica.  ThePrufiian  Difpenfatory,  Pharmacopoeia  Borufjica, 
was  firft  publilhed  in  1799.  The  Pharmacopoeia  of  Vienna 
was  firft  publilhed  in  1729,  and  republilhed  in  1765.  The 
Difpenfatory  of  Wirtemburg,  of  which  the  firft  edition  is 
that  of  1771.  Pharmacopoeia  Genevenjis,  publilhed  in  1780, 
republilhed  in  Italian  in  1800.  DifpenJ'atorium  Lippiacum 
in  1792.  Pharmacopoeia  Bremenjis  in  1792.  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  Aujlriaco-provincialis,  1794.  Pharmacopoeia  Anjlri- 
aco-caflrenfis,  1795.  Pharmacopoeia  Iioffca,  publilhed  at 
St.  Peterfburgh,  firft  in  1798,  and  again  in  1803.  The 
Codex  Medicamentarius,  five  Pharmacopoeia  Galiica,  was 
publilhed  at  Paris  fo  lately  as  1818.  See  the  article  Pa¬ 
thology,  vol.  xix.  p.  47,  8. 

Of  the  Britijh  Pharmacopoeias,  the  earlieft  is  that  of  the 
London  College,  which  was  firft  publilhed  in  1618.  It 
was  again  publilhed  either  at  the  dole  of  the  feventeenth 
or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  181110.  again  in 
1746  in  4to.  in  1788  and  1791  in  8vo.  and,  laftly,  in  1809. 
But  a  new  edition  is  now  daily  expected  ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Proclamation,  enforcing  ftridt  attention  to  it  on  the 
part  of  all  apothecaries  and  compounders  of  medicine,  has 
juft  been  publilhed. 

At  the  Court  at  Brighton,  the  19th  of  January,  1824; 
prefent,  the  King’s  Moft  Excellent  Majelty  in  Council. 

Whereas  there  was  this  day  read  at  the  Board,  the  hum¬ 
ble  Memorial  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.  Phyfician  to 
his  Majefty,  and  Prefidentof  the  College  or  Commonalty 
of  the  Faculty  of  Phylic  in  London,  letting  forth  that  the 
laid  Prefident  and  College  have,  with  great  care,  pains, 
and  induftry,  revifed,  corredted,  and  reformed,  a  book 
by  them  formerly  publilhed,  entitled  “  Pharnfacopceia 
Collegii  Regalis  Medicorum  Londinenfis  ;”  prefcribing 
and  diredting  the  manner  of  preparing  all  forts  of  medi¬ 
cines  therein  contained,  together  with  the  true  weights 
and  meafures  by  which  they  ought  to  be  made;  which 
book  is  now  perfected  and  ready  to  be  publilhed,  and  it 
is  conceived  will  contribute  to  the  public  good  of  his 
majefty’s  fubjedfs,  by  preventing  all  deceits,  differences, 
and  uncertainties,  in  making  or  compounding  of  medi¬ 
cines,  if  for  the  future  the  manner  and  form  prefcribed 
therein  Ihould  be  pradfifed  by  apothecaries  and  others  in 
their  compofitions  of  medicines  ;  the  Memorialift,  there¬ 
fore,  inoft  humbly  prays,  that  his  majefty  will  be  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  enforce  the  obfervance  thereof,  in  fuch  manner 
as  to  his  majefty  lhall  feem  meet :  his  majefty  this  day 
took  the  faid  Memorial  into  his  royal  confideration ;  and, 
being  defiro.us  to  provide  in  all  cafes  for  the  common 
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good  of  his  people,  and  being  perfuaded  that  the  efta- 
blilhing  the  general  ufe  of  the  faid  book  may  tend  to  the 
prevention  of  fuch  deceits  in  the  making  and  compound¬ 
ing  medicines,  wherein  the  lives  and  health  of  his  majef- 
ty’s  fubjedts  are  fo  highly  concerned,  hath  therefore 
thought  fir,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
hereby  to  notify  to  all  apothecaries  and  others  concerned, 
to  the  intent  they  may  not  pretend  ignorance  thereof, 
that  the  faid  book,  called  “  Pharmacopoeia  Collegii  Re- 
galis  Medicorum  Londinenfis,”  is  perfected  and  ready  to 
be  publilhed;  and  his  majefty  doth  therefore  ftridtly  re¬ 
quire,  charge,  and  command,  all  and  fingular  apotheca¬ 
ries  and  others,  whole  bulinel's  it  is  to  compound  medi¬ 
cines,  or  diftil  oils  or  waters,  or  make  other  extracts, 
within  any  part  of  his  majefty’s  kingdom  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  called  England,  dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of 
Berwick  upon  Tweed,  that  they  and  every  of  them  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  faid  “  Pharmacopoeia  Collegii  Rega¬ 
ins  Medicorum  Londinenfis”  fhall  be  printed  and  pub- 
lilhed,  do  not  compound  or  make  any  medicine  or  medi¬ 
cinal  receipt  or  prefcription,  or  diftil  any  oil  or  waters,  or 
make  other  extracts  that  are  or  lhall  be  in  the  laid  “  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  Collegii  Regalis  Medicorum  Londinenfis” 
mentioned  or  named,  in  any  other  manner  or  form  than 
is  or  fliall  be  directed,  prefcribed,  and  fet  down,  by  the 
faid  book,  and  according  to  the  weights  and  meafures  that 
are  or  fhall  be  therein  limited,  except  it  lhall  be  by  the 
Ipecia!  direflion  or  prefcription  of  fome  learned  phyfician 
in  that  behalf:  and  his  majefty  doth  hereby  declare,  that 
the  offenders  to  the  contrary  lhall  not  only  incur  his  ma- 
jefty’sjuft  difpleafure,  but  be  proceeded  againft  for  fuch 
their  contempt  and  offences  according  to  the  utmoft  feve- 
rityoflaw,  James  Bueler. 

The  College  of  Edinburgh  firft  publilhed  their  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  in  1722  ;  and  improved  editions  have  fuccel- 
iively  appeared  in  1736,  1747,  1756,  1775,  1783,  1792, 
1803,  and  1805,  this  lal’c  being  little  more  than  a  new  irn- 
prellion  of  the  preceding.  The  Dublin  College  firft  pub¬ 
lilhed  a  Pharmacopoeia  in  1794;  and  in  1807  republilhed 
it  with  confiderable  improvements.  In  this  edition  they 
have  chiefly  followed  the  plan  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  but  they  contain  theufual  pharmaceutical  names 
of  the  fimples,  though  they  have  in  general  adopted  the 
reformed  chemical  nomenclature. 

Befides  the  Pharmacopoeias  printed  under  the  authority 
of  public  colleges,  a  great  many  have  been  publilhed  by 
individuals  both  on  the  continent  and  in  Britain.  We 
lhall  notice  the  principal  of  thefe  in  chronological  order. 
The  earlieft  of  them  that  we  find  on  record,  after  -thofe 
of  Nicholaus,  is  the  Antidot  avium  Speciale  of  Wecker, 
which  was  printed  in  1561.  Four  years  after  appeared 
the  Antidotarium  of  Montagna,  publilhed  at  Venice;  and 
at  the  fame  place,  in  1600,  appeared  af  work  by  Fioraventi, 
entitled  Sccreti  Ratiunali  Intorno  (din  Medicina.  In  1608, 
Renodasus  publilhed  at  Paris  his  Qfjicina  Pharmaceutica 
feu  Antidotarium.  Mynficht’s  Armamentarium  Medico- 
vhymipum  appeared  in  1631  ;  and,  in  1656,  Schroeder  pub¬ 
lilhed  at  Leyden  his  Pharmacopoeia  Medico-Chemica.  In 
1676  Charas  publiflied  his  Pharmacopce  Galenique  et  Che- 
mique  at  Paris,  and  in  1684  the  fame  work  was  republilhed 
in  Latin  at  Genoa.  In  1698  appeared  the  celebrated 
Pliarmacopee  Univerfelle  of  Lemery  ;  and  in  the  fame  year 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Spagyrica  of  Poterius.  Triller’s  DiJ- 
penfatdrium  Pharmacentiann  Univerfale  was  publilhed  at 
Frankfort  in  1764;  Spieltnan’s  Pharmacopoeia  Generalis, 
at  Stralburg  in  1783,  and  Reufs’s  Dijpcnjatorium  Univerfale 
at  the  fame  place. 

In  our  own  country,  feveral  ufeful  works  of  this  kind 
have  been  produced.  One  of  the  earlieft  and  among 
the  moft  refpeff able  of  thefe,  is  the  Pharmacopoeia  Offici~ 
nalis  ct  Extcmporanca,  or  Complete  Englilh  Difpenfatory, 
of  Dr.  Quincy,  which  was  firft  publiflied  in  1718,  again 
in  1722,  and  in  1-739  had  reached  the,  eleventh  edition. 
Conftuiering  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  this  is  an 
excellent  performance,  and  is  the  more  interefting  as  it 
formed  the  foundation  on  which  were  compofed  thofe 


more  accurate  and  fcientific  works,  the  New  Difpenfatory 
of  Lewis,  and  the  Edinburgh  New  Difpenfatory.  Quin¬ 
cy’s  Difpenfatory  was  followed  by  fimilar  works ;  as  by 
James’s  Dilpenfatory  in  1747,  Lewis’s  in  1753,  and  the 
the  Edinburgh  New  Dilpenfatory  by  Webfter  in  1786. 
At  length,  in  1803,  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  junior,  pub¬ 
lilhed  his  Edinburgh  New  Difpenfatory,  which,  from  the 
important  additions  and  improvements  progreflively  in¬ 
troduced  in  four  editions,  mull  be  confidered  as  a  new 
work,  and  has  entirely  fuperfeded  every  fimilar  publica¬ 
tion,  at  leaft  in  Scotland. 

We  might  naturally  expeft,  from  the  early  dates  of 
fome  of  the  books  we  have  quoted,  to  find  the  Roman 
numerals  ufed  to  exprefs  the  quantities  of  every  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  for,  though  the  Arabic  figures  were  already  known 
in  Europe,  yet  they  did  not  come  into  general  ufe  till  near 
the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century;  (fee  the  article  Num¬ 
ber,  vol.  xvii.  p.  302,  3.)  but  that  profeffional  gentlemen, 
in  the  19th  century,  lliould  ftill  continue  to  write  four 
chara&ers,  viij.  for  a  figure  of  8,  and  feven  charafters, 
xx.vviij.  for  38,  is  indeed  aftonilhing. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Charter  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians,  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  and  confirmed  by 
parliament  in  the  14th  year  of  his  reign. 

Henry,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and 
France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  to  all  to  whom  thefe  letters 
may  come,  Greeting: 

Whereas,  confidering  it  to  be  our  kingly  duty  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  every  way  for  the  welfare  and  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  qf  our  ftibjeiSfs,  we  judge  that  this  objebl  will  be  ful¬ 
filled  by  defeating  the  attempts  of  the  difhoneft  ;  We 
have  therefore  thought  fit  to  reprefs  the  audacity  of  thofe 
unprincipled  men,  who  praftife  medicine  rather  from 
avarice  than  the  confidence  of  a  good  confcience,  whence 
many  evils  may  arife  to  unlearned  and  credulous  perfons  : 
Therefore,  partly  from  imitation  of  the  example  of  well- 
conftituted  cities  in  Italy  and  many  other  nations,  and 
being  partly  influenced  by  the  reprefentation  of  thofe  fe- 
date  and  learned  men,  John  Chambre,  Thomas  Linacre, 
Fernandus  de  Victoria ;  our  phyficians,  Drs.  Nicholas 
Halfwell,  John  Fraunces,  and  Robert  Yaxley ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  our  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Thomas,  elder 
cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia,  beyond  the  Tiber,  of  the  moft 
holy  Roman  Church,  Archbilhop  of  York,  and  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  our  Kingdom  of  England;  We  will  and  command, 
that  there  be  a  perpetual  College  of  fedate  learned  men 
to  prnbtife  Medicine  in  our  City  of  London,  its  fuburbs, 
and  within  feven  miles  thereof;  to  whom  we  hope  it  will 
be  confidered  a  duty,  for  the  fake  of  their  own  honour  as 
well  as  the  public  good,  to  immediately  reprefs  by  their 
example  the  ignorance  and  temerity  of  the  daring,  whole 
aftions  we  have  mentioned,  and  likewife,  by  virtue  of 
our  laws  lately  made,  and  the  bye-laws  about  to  be  made 
by  the  College,  to  punifti  them. 

We  have  therefore  ordained,  that  the  before-named 
learned  men,  John  Chambre,  Thomas  Linacre,  Fernan¬ 
das  de  Victoria,  our  phyficians,  Nicholas  Halfwell,  John 
Fraunces,  and  Robert  Yaxley,  Do£lors  of  Medicine,  and 
all  men  of  the  faid  City,  be,  in  name  and  in  faff,  one 
Body  and  Perpetual  Commonalty,  or  permanent  College; 
and  that  the  faid  Community  or  College,  every  year,  for 
ever,  may  eleft  out  of  that  Community  a  fit  perfon,  well 
fkilled  in  the  faculty  of  Medicine,  and  appoint  him  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  faid  College  or  Commonalty,  tofupervife,  fu- 
perintend,  and,  during  that  year,  to  govern,  the  faid  Col¬ 
lege,  or  Commonalty,  and  all  men  of  that  faculty,  and 
their  affairs.  And  that  the  laid  jPrefident  and  College, 
or  Commonalty,  have  perpetual  fucceflion,  and  a  common 
feal  to  be  always  ufed  in  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  faid  Com. 
monalty  and  Prefident.  And  that  they  and  their  fuccef 
fors  for  ever  be  perfons  capable  and  competent  to  pur- 
chafe  and  poffefs,  in  fee  and  perpetuity,  lands,  tenements, 
rents,  and°every  other  kind  of  property  whatsoever. 

We  have  alfo,  for  ourfeives  and  our  heirs,  granted  to 
them  and  their  fucceflors  power  to  purchafe  for  them- 
felves  and  their  fucceflors,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
4  faid 
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faid  City,  any  kind  of  lands  and  tenements  whatever,  not 
exceeding  the  annual  value  of  twelve  pounds,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fiatute  of  alienation  in  mortmain.  And  that 
they,  by  the  name  of  the  Prefident  of  the  College  or 
Commonalty  of  the  Faculty  of. Medicine  in  London,  may 
iue  and  be  fued,  before  any  of  our  judges,  in  every  kind 
of  adion,  and  in  every  court.  And  that  the  faid  Prefi¬ 
dent,  College,  or  Commonalty,  and  their  fuccefi'ors,  may 
lawfully  and  fafely  have,  at  fuch  times  and  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  occaiion  may  require,  lawful  and  honed  meetings, 
ftatutes,  and  ordinances,  for  the  well-governing,  fuper- 
vifing,  and  regulating,  of  the  affairs  of  the  College  or 
Commonalty  of  the  laid  Phyficians,  and  of  all  perfons 
exercifing  the  fame  faculty  in  the  faid  City,  or  within  fe- 
ven  miles  around  the  fame,  without  hindrance  from  us, 
our  heirs  or  fuccefi'ors,  juftices,  IherifFs,  or  other  bailiffs 
or  magiftrates,  of  our  heirs  or  fuccefi'ors-  whomfoever. 

We  have  alfo  granted  to  the  faid  Prefident  and  College 
or  Commonalty,  and  their  fuccefi'ors,  that  no  one  (hail 
exercife  the  laid  faculty  in  the  laid  City,  or  within  feven 
sniles  round  the  fame,  unlefs  he  be  admitted  fo  to  do  by 
the  faid  Prefident  and  Commonalty,  or  their  fuccefi'ors, 
for  the  time  being,  by  letters  of  the  faid  Prefident  and 
College,  figned  by  their  common  feal,  under  the  penalty 
of  five  pounds  for  each  month  which  they  have  fo  prac- 
tifed  without  having  been  admitted  :  one  half  to  be  given 
to  Ourfelves  and  our  heirs,  the  other  half  to  be  applied 
to  the  ufe  of  the  Prefident  and  College. 

We  moreover  will  and  grant,  for  ourfelves  and  fuccef- 
fors  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  four  perfons  be  yearly  chofen 
by  the  Prefident  and  College  of  the  (aid  Commonalty  for 
the  time  being,  and  their  fuccefi'ors  for  ever,  who  (hall 
have  the  fuperintendance,  fcrutiny,  correction,  and  go¬ 
vernment,  of  all  -and  every  Phyfician  of  the  faid  City, 
exercifing  the  faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  faid  City,  and 
of  all  other  Phylicians  not  members  of  this  Commonalty, 
who  in  any  wife  pradife  the  profefiion  of  Medicine 
within  the  laid  city,  fuburbs,  and  feven  miles  thereof; 
and  alfe  fhnll  have  the  punifhment  of  fuch  perfons  for 
their  faults  in  not  duly  exercifing,  performing,  and  prac- 
tifing,  it;  and  alfo  the  fuperintendance  and  fcrutiny  of 
medicines  of  every  kind,  and  the  receipts  for  compound¬ 
ing  the  fame,  which  may  be  given,  applied,  and  ufed,  by 
the  faid  Phylicians,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  our  liege  fub- 
jeds,  in  the  curing  their  complaints  and  infirmities,  as 
often  as  and,  whenfoever  there  may  be  occaiion  for  the 
utility  and  advantage  of  our  faid  liege  fubjeds :  fo  that 
punifhment  of  fuch  Phyficians  exercifing  the  faculty  of 
Medicine,  who  fnall  fo  offend,  be  inflided  by  fines,  amer¬ 
ciaments,  and  imprifonments  of  their  bodies,  and  by 
other  reai'onable  and  fuitabie  means. 

We  alfo  will  and  permit,  for  ourfelves,  our  heirs,  and 
fuccefi’ors,  as  far  as  in  11s  lies,  that  neither  the  Prefident, 
nor  any  one  of  the  faid  College  of  Phyficians,  nor  their 
fucceffors,  nor  any  one  of  them,  in  any  way  exercifing  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  future  within  our  City  and  the 
fuburbs  thereof,  or  in  any  place,  be  fummoned  or  put, 
nor  (hall,  any  be  fummoned  or  put,  on  any  afiizes,  juries, 
inquefts,  inquifitions,  attaints,  or  other  recognitions, 
within  the  (aid  City  and  its  fuburbs,  before  the  Mayor  or 
Sheriffs,  or  Coroners,  of  our  faid  City  for  the  time  being, 
to  be  hereafter  taken,  or  by  any  officer  oraffiftant,  or  of¬ 
ficers  or  affiftants,  of  theirs,  to  be  fummoned,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Laid  juries,  inquifitions,  or  recognitions, 
may  have  been  fummoned  upon  our  or  our  fuccefi'ors’  writ 
or  writs  of  right ;  but  that  the  faid  Mafters  or  Gover¬ 
nors  and  Commonalty  of  the  before-mentioned  faculty, 
and  their  fuccefi'ors,  and  every  one  of  them  exercifing  the 
faid  faculty,  be  thereof  quit  and  forever  exempt,  by  thefe 
prefents,  as  towards  us,  our  heirs  and  fuccelfors,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  the  faid  City  for  the  time 
being,  and  their  officers  and  affiftants  whomfoever. 

Provided  always,  that  our  letters,  nor  any  thing  therein 
contained,  be  not  to  the  prejudice  of  our  City  of  London, 
or  its  liberties  :  and  thele  without  fine  or  fee  for  the  pre- 
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mium  aforefaid,  or  the  fealing  of  tnefe  prefent  letters ; 
any  ftatute,  ordination,  or  ad,  hitherto  made  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  any  wife  notwithftanding.  In  teftimony  of 
which,  we  have  caufed  thefe  our  letters  to  be  made  pa¬ 
tent.  Witnefs  Ourfelf  at  Weftmi niter,  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  September,  in  the  tenth  year  of  our  reign, 
1519.  Tunstall. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  profefiors  of  phyfic  were  in 
any  way  claffed  or  incorporated,  in  England,  until  the 
above  date;  although  we  learn,  from  the  preamble  of  the 
charter,  as  well  as  from  the  petition  of  the  9th  of  Henry 
V.  that  other  countries  had  long  before  that  period  efta- 
bli filed  medical  colleges,  having  confidered  luch  a  mea- 
fure  not  only  as  necelfary  for  the  encouragement  of  1'ci- 
ence,  but  as  highly  politic  for  the  prel'ervation  of  the 
public  health. 

The  hall  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  has  been  lately 
removed  from  Warwick-lane  (fee  the  article  London, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  499.)  to  a  place  affigned  them  by  his  majefty 
among  the  new  buildings,  near  the  palace,  called  Pall 
Mall  Ealt:  and  his  majefty,  by  an  order  in  council,  has 
been  pleafed  to  dired,  that  the  Prefident  of  the  College, 
for  the  time  being,  lhall  always  be  one  of  his  phyficians 
inordinary;  and  a  certain  coltume  is  affigned  him,  to 
be  worn,  as  we  fuppofe,  only  when  in  attendance  upon 
royalty;  for,  fhould  it  become  a  cuftom  to  wear  Inch  a  ha¬ 
bit  in  common,  other  phyficians  will  foon  adopt  fomething 
like  it,  and  the  faculty  will  then  be  known,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  as  formerly  they  were,  by  their  drel's. 

The  Edinburgh  College  of  Phyficians  was  ereded  on 
the  26th  November,  1681.  The  delign  of  this  inftitu- 
tion  was,  to  prevent  the  abufes  daily  committed  by  fo¬ 
reign  and  illiterate  impoftors,  quacks,  &c.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  his  majefty,  at  the  time  above-mentioned,  granted 
letters  patent  to  ered  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
certain  phyficians  in  Edinburgh  and  their  fuccefi'ors,  by 
the  title  of  “  the  Prefident  and  Royal  College  of  Phyfi¬ 
cians  at  Edinburgh,”  with  power  to  choofe  annually  a 
council  of  feven,  one  whereof  to  be  prefident  :  thefe  are 
to  eled  a  treafurer,  clerk,  and  other  officers;  to  have  a 
common  feal;  to  fue  and  be  fued  ;  to  make  laws  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  art  of  phyfic,-  and  regulating  the  practice 
thereof  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  town  of  Leith,  and 
diftridsof  the  Canongate,  Weftport,  Pleafance,  and  Por¬ 
ter-row  ;  through  all  which  the  jurifdidion  of  the  college 
extends.  Throughout  this  jurifdidion,  no  perfon  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  prndife  phyfic,  without  a  warrant  from  the  col¬ 
lege,  under  the  penalty  of  5I.  fterling  the  firlt  month,  to 
be  doubled  monthly  afterwards,  while  the  offence  is  con¬ 
tinued  ;  one  half  the  money  arifing  from  fuch  fines  to  go 
to  the  poor,  the  other  to  the  ufe  of  the  college.  They 
are  alfo  empowered  to  punilh  all-  licentiates  in  phyfic, 
within  the  above-mentioned  bounds,  for  faults  commit¬ 
ted  againft  the  inllitutions  of  the  college  ;  and  to  fine 
them  in  fums  not  exceeding  40s.  On  fuch  occafionr, 
however,  they  mull  have  one  of  the  bailies  of  the  city 
to  fit  in  judgment  along  with  them,  otherwife  their  fen- 
tence  will  not  be  valid.  They  are  alfo  empowered  to 
fearch  and  infped  all  medicines  within  their  jurifdidion, 
and  throw  out  into  the  llreet  fuch  as  are  bad  or  unwhole- 
fome.  That  they  may  the  better  attend  their  patients, 
they  are  exempted  from  watching,  warding,  and  ferving 
on  juries.  They  are,  however,  retrained  from  ereding 
fchools  for  teaching  the  art  of  phyfic,  or  conferring  de¬ 
grees  on  any  perfon  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  phyfician; 
but  are  obliged  to  licenfe  all  fuch  as  have  taken  their  de¬ 
grees  in  any  other  univerfity,  and  to  admit  as  honorary 
members  all  the  profeffors  of  phyfic  in  the  reft  of  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Scotland.  Thel'e  privileges  and  immunities 
are  not,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  apothecary-furgeons,  in  their  praftice  of  cu¬ 
ring  wounds,  contufions,  fradures,  and  other  external 
operations. 

England,  although  deftined  to  take  the  lead  in  refearch 
and  difcovery  at  a  later  period,  was  in  the  fixteenth  ceu- 
4,M  tury 
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tury  far  behind  her  continental  neighbours  in  the  field  of 
fcience  5  (fee  the  article  Pathology,  vol.  xix.  p.  23.) 
and,  with  refpeft  to  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  phyfic,  it 
feems  probable  that,  until  after  the  foundation  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  it  had  not  even  affumed  the  cha- 
rafter  and  dignity  of  a  regular  profeflion;  for  we  find 
that  the  very  few  learned  men  in  that  branch,  which  the 
annals  of  the  period  can  furnifh,  had  acquired  their  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  foreign  univerlities. 

Until  the  aufpicious  period  of  the  Reformation,  various 
circumftances  contributed  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  me¬ 
dical  fcience;  the  fir  ft  and  moft  confiderable  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  many  monaftic  eftablifhments  with 
which  the  country  was  infefted.  The  monks  are  known 
to  have  praftifed  phyfic  very  extenfively  ;  and,  When  the 
fuperftitious  charafterof  thefe  ages  is  confidered,  we  (hall 
not  feel  furprifed  at  the  vulgar,  and  perhaps  not  the  lower 
order  alone,  having  preferred,  to  every  other  medical  af- 
iiftance,  the  aid  of  thofe  who  arrogated  to  themfelves  the 
immediate  affiftance  of  heaven  in  the  preparation  aqd  ad- 
miniftration  of  their  medicines. 

The  alchemifts  were  another,  and  very  numerous  clafs, 
to  whom  we  may  juftly  refer  the  temporary  degradation 
of  the  fcience  of  medicine.  Like  their  lineal  defen¬ 
dants,  the  empirics  of  modern  times,  their  attention  was 
direfted  to  the  difcovery  of  an  univerfal  fpecific,  which 
ffiouid  be  equally  applicable  to  every  difeafe  ;  and,  as 
prefumption  is  ever  proportionate  to  incapacity,  we  need 
not  be  furprifed  that  they  fhould  have  been  eagerly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  ignorant  of  their  day,  as  their  fucceffors  are 
by  the  vulgar  of  our  own.  Under  fuch  circumftances 
there  could  have  been  but  little  encouragement  to  men 
cf  real  learning  ;  and,  as  we  find  by  the  recital  of  the  Aft 
of  5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  that  there  were  but  twelve  regular 
furgeons  praftifing  in  all  London,  we  may  fafely  conclude 
that  the  number  of  legitimate  phyficians  muft  have  been 
proportionally  fmaller.  The  univerlities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  probably,  from  the  time  of  their  founda¬ 
tion,  conferred  degrees  in  medicine;  but  thefe  do  notap- 
pear  to  have  carried  with  them  any  general  privilege  or 
authority  :  their  rights,  indeed,  were  referved  by  the 
concluding  leftion  of  the  3d  Henry  VIII.  c.  n.  but  in 
what  thofe  rights  confifted  has  not  been  judicially  deter¬ 
mined,  even  though  the  litigation  to  which  the  aft  and 
the  fubfequent  Charter  of  the  College  gave  rife  would 
naturally  have  produced  fome  decifion  on  this  point,  had 
the  extent  of  thofe  ancient  rights  ever  been  legally  de¬ 
fined.  We  lhall  not  confume  any  farther  time  upon  this 
queftion  ;  for,  although  it  might  be  afubjeftof  fome  an¬ 
tiquarian  curiofity,  it  would  furnifti  but  little  matter  of 
profeffional  intereft  or  praftical  utility. 

In  the  prefent  age,  the  univerlities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  are  firmly  united  by  a  communion  of  fentiment 
and  intereft  to  the  College  of  Phyficians;  and  phyficians 
are  rarely  admitted  as  fellows  of  this  learned  body,  un- 
iefs  they  have  previoully  graduated  in  one  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  univerfities,  or  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  but,  even 
in  this  latter  cafe,  it  is  required  that  the  candidate  for 
admiffion  fhould  have  been  previoully  incorporated  either 
into  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  That  a  dif- 
tinftion  founded  on  fuch  a  balls  fhould  have  excited  an 
angry  and  jealous  feeling  in  the  excluded  party,  is  not 
extraordinary  ;  and  the  arguments  which  have  been  fo 
repeatedly  urged  againft  the  juftice,  as  well  as  policy,  of 
the  bye-law,  which  thus  excludes  all  but  the  graduates 
of  an  Englifh  univerfity  from  the  honours  of  the  fellow- 
lliip,  may  be  eafily  refuted  ;  and  its  falutary  tendency, 
in  relation  to  the  interefts  of  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
dignity  of  the  profeflion,  very  fatisfaftorily  demonftrated. 
For  the  complete  knowledge  of  medicine,  as  a  fcience,  all 
the  collateral  lights  of  natural  philofophy  and  erudition 
are  required  ;  while,  for  its  fuccefsful  praftice  as  an  art, 
the  phyfician  fhould  poffefs  thofe  high  qualifications  of 
mind,  and  have  received  that  moral  cultivation,  which  a 
mere  technical  education  can  never  beftow.  We  are  wil- 
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ling  to  admit  that  “  the  curative  art  cannot  be  learned 
on  the  fequeftered  banks  of  the  Cam  or  the  Ills,  fo  well 
as  amid  the  diftrefsand  licknefs  of  a  great  city,”  but  we 
aflert,  with  equal  confidence,  that  the  liberal  purfuits  and 
wholefome  difcipline  of  an  Englifh  univerty  can  beft  pre¬ 
pare  the  mind  for  the  full  and  extenfive  benefits  which 
the  pupil  is  afterwards  to  derive  from  his  profeffional  ftu- 
dies  in  the  metropolis;  and,  if  it  be  eflential  to  encourage 
a  liberal  education  amongft  thofe  who  are  deftined  to 
move  in  the  higher  walks  of  phyfic,  we  would  afk  whether 
any  plan  could  be  devifed  more  likely  to  enfure  our.  ob- 
jeft,  than  that  fair  and  honourable  reward  which  is  held 
out  by  this  unjuftly-reviled  bye-law  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  the  education  of  a  phyfician  is 
thus  rendered  materially  and  unneceffarily  expenfive  ;  and 
that  the  delay  of  twelve  years,  which  are  required  for  the 
full  completion  of  the  higheft  medical  degree,  proves 
another  great  and  vexatious  hardfhip.  To  all  this  we 
reply,  that  we  fhould  politically  refill  any  meafure  that 
had  the  leaft  tendency  to  divert  medical  education  of  its 
pecuniary  facrifices,  and  to  open  the  temple  to  a  crowd  of 
needy  and  half-educated  adventurers.  Tiffot  feems  to 
have  entertained  the  fame  fentiment ;  and  he  obferves 
that,  for  thefe  reafons,  no  perfon  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
ftudy  phyfic  in  his  native  city.  The  operation  of  this 
bye-law  will  therefore  furnifh  the  furert  guarantee  of  pro¬ 
feffional  refpeftability,  and  the  College  of  Phyficians  will 
continue  to  enrol  names  diftinguifhed  for  fcience  and  eru¬ 
dition,  men  who  will  call  a  luftre  on  the  profelfion  over 
which  they  prefide.  Let,  then,  the  praftitioner  in  me¬ 
dicine  beware  how  he  attempts  to  depreciate  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  this  ancient  inftitution,  or  to  deny  the 
rights  and  privileges  to  which  the  corporate  body  is  le¬ 
gally  and  morally  entitled  ;  for  to  the  College  of  Phyfi¬ 
cians,  as  it  regards  the  whole  profefiion  of  phyfic,  we  may 
addrefs  the  fame  emphatic  words  that  Cicero  applied  to 
Torquatus  with  reference  to  the  ftate  :  “Tibi,  nullum 
periculum  effie  perfpicio,  quod  quidem  fejunftum  fit  ab 
omnium  interitu.” 

The  following  may  now  be  confidered  as  the  legal 
daffies  of  phyficians  :  1.  The  aftual  members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Phyficians,  divided  into  their  feveral  denomina¬ 
tions  of  Prefident,  Elefts,  and  Fellows. 

a.  Thofe  who,  being  graduates  of  the  univerfities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  licenfed  to  praftife  by  the 
Colfege  in  London  and  within  feven  miles  during  their 
refpeftive  periods  of  probation,  previous  to  becoming 
Fellows;  thefe  are  candidates  who,  being  doftors  of  phy¬ 
fic,  have  undergone  their  examination  for  the  fellowfhip, 
and  at  the  end  of  one  year  are  capable  of  becoming  mem¬ 
bers  or  fellows  of  the  college;  and  inceptor  candidates, 
who,  being  bachelors  of  phyfic,  afpire  to  the  fellowfhip. 

3.  The  medical  graduates  of  our  two  univerfities. 

4..  The  Licentiates  who  are  admitted  by  the  College  to 
praftife  in  London  and  within  feven  miles  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
tra  Licentiates,  who  are  admitted  to  praftife  in  the 
country,  but  not  within  the  privileged  diftrift  of  the  col¬ 
lege. 

A  phyfician  cannot  maintain  an  aftion  for  his  fees, 
for  they  are  honorary,  and  not  demandable  of  right ; 
e<  and  it  is  much  more  for  the  credit  and  rank  of 
that  body  (the  phyficians),  and  perhaps  for  their  benefit 
alfo,  that  they  fhould  be  fo  confidered  ;  and  I  much 
doubt,  fays  Lord  Kenyon,  whether  they  themfelves 
would  not  altogether  difclaim  fuch  a  right  as  would 
place  them  upon  a  lefs  refpeftable  footing  in  fociety  than 
that  which  they  at  prefent  hold.”  Charley  againft  Bolcot, 

9  T.  R.  3x7.  It  was  contended  in  this  cafe,  that  there 
was  no  authority  in  the  books  for  placing  phyficians’  and 
barrifters’  fees  on  the  fame  footing;  the  regulation  with 
regard  to  barrifters  being  founded  on  grounds  of  public 
policy,  as  appears  by  a  paffage  in  Tacitus,  to  which  Mr. 
Juftice  Blackftone  refers;  in  which  paffage  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  medici  were  entitled  to  a  remuneration, 

,  becaufe 
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becaufe  their  fituation  was  diffimilar  to  that  of  advocates. 
Bat,  though  a  phyfician  cannot  recover  his  fees  by  pro- 
cefs  of  law,  yet  pro  cnucilio  impenfo  et  impendendo  is  a  good 
and  valuable  confideration  for  an  annuity;  (9  Co.  Rep. 
50.  7  Co.  Rep.  jo.  28.)  And  this  was  formerly  a  very 
frequent  mode  of  remuneration  for  profeffional  fervices 
both  in  law  and  phyfic,  though  at  the  prefent  day  it  does 
not  frequently  occur.  If  a  bond,  bill,  or  note,  were  given 
for  medical  attendance,  the  confideration  would  be  good, 
though  the  original  fees  could  not  have  been  recovered. 
A  diftindtion  might,  we  think,  be  drawn  between  the  fees 
of  a  phyfician  and  his  travelling-expenfes,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  confiderable :  but  the  cafe  of  Chorley  and.Bol- 
cot,  before  cited,  is  againft  it. 

If  a  medical  pradtitionerpaffes  himfelf  off  as  a  phyfician, 
(by  no  means  an  unfrequent  practice  in  diftant  parts  of 
the  country,)  although  he  has  no  diploma,  and  no  right 
to  affume  that  character,  he  cannot  maintain  an  adtion 
for  his  fees,  (Lipfcombe  v.  Holmes,  2  Camp.  441.)  though 
as  a  furgeon  he  might  have  recovered  compenfation  :  and, 
even  if  he  were  no  regular  furgeon,  the  dodtrine  in  Gre- 
maire  v.  Le  Clerc  Hois  Valor,  (2  Camp.  144.)  would  enti¬ 
tle  him  to  recover  in  an  adtion  of  affumpfit.  But  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  cafe  is  doubted. 

If  there  be  any  promife,  a  phyfician  may  recover  on  a 
fjuuntum  meruit;  (Shepherd  v.  Edwards;  Hill.  1 1  Jac.  II. 
Croke,  370.)  In  this  cafe  the  plaintiff  declared  that  he, 
being  a  profeffor  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  had  cured  the 
defendant  of  a  fiftula ;  and  he  had  judgment.  All  phy- 
ficians  may  pradtife  furgery,  (32  Hen.  VIII.)  though  fur- 
geons  may  not  encroach  in  phyfic:  therefore  query  whe¬ 
ther  in  this  cafe  the  plaintiff  did  not  fue  as  a  furgeon; 
and  the  difeafe  was  one  which  in  this  day  would  clearly 
be  claffed  as  a  furgical  cafe.  It  was  not  fo,  however,  in 
Dale  againft  Cupping,  (Bulft.  part  i.  p.  39.)  when  the 
promife  of  an  infant  to  pay  a  certain  fum  to  the  defend¬ 
ant  for  curing  him  of  the  falling  ficknefs  was  held  bind¬ 
ing  ;  “for  that  this  fhall  be  taken  as  a  contradt,  and  that 
to  be  for  a  thing  in  the  nature  of  neceflity  to  be  done  for 
him,  and  the  fame  as  neceffary  as  if  it  had  been  a  promife 
by  him  made  for  his  meat,  drink,  or  apparel;  and  in  all 
fuch  cafes  his  promife  is  good,  and  fhall  bind  him.” 

If  a  phyfician,  furgeon,  apothecary,  or  other  medical 
pradtitioner,  undertakes  the  cure  of  any  wound  or  dif¬ 
eafe,  and  by  negledt  or  ignorance  the  party  is  not  cured, 
or  fuffers  materially  in  his  health,  fuch  medical  atten¬ 
dant  is  liable  to  damages  in  an  adtion  of  trefpafs  on  the 
cafe:  but  the  perfon  mull  be  a  common  furgeon,  or  one 
who  makes  public  profeffion  of  fuch  bufinefs,  as  furgeon, 
apothecary,  &c.  for  othenvife  it  was  the  plaintiff's  own 
folly  to  truft  to  an  unfkilful  perfon,  unlefs  fuch  perfon 
exprefsly  undertook  the  cure,  and  then  the  adtion  may 
be  maintained  againft  him  alfo.  See  Bull,  N. P.  73.  2 

Efp.  N.  P.  601.  “And  it  feems  that  any  deviation 
from  the  eftablifhed  mode  of  pradtice  fhall  be  deemed  fuf- 
ficient  to  charge  the  furgeon,'  &c.  in  cafe  of  any  injury 
arifing  to  the  patient-”  See  Slater  v.  Baker  and  Stapleton, 

2  Wills.  359.  which  was  a  fpecial  adtion  on  the  cafe 
againft  a  furgeon  and  an  apothecary,  for  unficilfully  dif- 
uniting  the  callus  of  the  plaintiff’s  leg  after  it  was  fet, 
which  it  appears  was  done  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  a 
new  inflrument.  The  plaintiff  recovered  500I.  againft 
the  defendants  jointly,  and  the  chief  juftice  faid  he  was 
well  fatisfied  with  the  verdidh  On  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  the  judment  was  affirmed  by  the  whole  court. 

In  Seare  agaivjl  Prentice,  8  Eaft’s  R.  348,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  this  adtion  lies  againft  a  furgeon  for  grofs  ig¬ 
norance  and  want  of  fkill  in  his  profeffion,  as  well  as  for 
negligence  and  careleffnefs,  to  the  detriment  of  a  patient ; 
though,  if  the  evidence  be  of  negligence  oniy,  which  was 
properly  left  to  the  jury,  and  negatived  by  them,  the 
court  will  not  grant  a  new  trial,  becaufe  the  jury  were 
diredted  that  want  of  fkill  alone  would  not  fuftain  the 
adtion.  In  the  cafe  of  Neale  v.  Pettigrew,  a  furgeon  was 
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held  refponfible  in  damages  for  the  negligence  and  un- 
fkilfulnefs  of  his  apprentice  or  fervant.  This  cafe  is 
recent,  but  we  believe  not  reported.  The  plaintiff  was  a 
refpedtable  artifan,  and  had  been  employed  as  engineer 
and  brafs-founder  in  a  large  manufadtory  in  the  city,  and 
by  his  induftry  was  enabled  to  earn  about  four  guineas 
per  week:  the  plaintiff’s  right  arm  was  diflocated  by  a 
fall  from  a  gig.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  defendant,  was  fer.t 
for;  but,  being  unable  to  attend  from  illnefs,  his  affiftant 
Undertook  the  cafe,  but  condudled  it  fo  unfkilfully  that 
the  plaintiff  loft  the  ufe  of  his  arm.  Damages  800I. 

Though  the  cited  cafes  are  furgical,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  fimilar  adtions  would  be  maintainable  againft  phyfi- 
cians  or  other  medical  pradfitioners ;  but,  as  internal  in¬ 
juries  are  lefs  demonftrable  than  external,  there  might  be 
fome  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  neceffary  evidence. 

PH YSI CO-MATH E M AT'I CS,  f.  Thofe  branches'of 
phyfics  U'hich,  uniting  obfervation  and  experiment  to 
mathematical  calculation,  undertake  to  explain  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature. 

PHYSICO-THEOL'OGY,  /.  Theology  enforced  or 
illuftrated  by  natural  philofophy. 

PHYS'ICS,  f.  [from  theGr.  (pvo-iq,  nature.]  This  word 
taken  in  its  moft  enlarged  fenfe,  comprehends  the  whole 
ftudy  of  Nature;  and  Natural  Philosophy  is  a  term 
of  the  fame  extent:  but  ordinary  language,  and  efpecially 
in  this  country,  employs  both  of  thefe  terms  in  a  much 
narrower  fenfe,  which  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  fome  precifion. 

Under  the  article  Philosophy,  we  have  juft  given  a 
particular  account  of  that  view  of  Nature  in  which  the 
objedts  of  our  attention  are  confidered  as  connedted  by 
cuujation;  and  we  were  at  fome  pains  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  this  ftudy  may  be  fuccefsfully  cultivated. 
By  a  judicious  employment  of  the  means  pointed  out  in 
that  article,  we  difcover  that  the  objedts  of  our  contem¬ 
plation  compofe  an  Universe,  jvhich  confifts,  not  of  a 
number  of  independent  exiftences  folitary  and  detached 
from  each  other,  but  of  a  number  of  fubftances  connedted 
by  a  variety  of  relations  and  dependencies,  fo  as  to  form 
a  whole  which  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  the 
System  of  Nature.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  a  complete  fyftem  of  Phyfics,  i.e.  of  Nature, 
muft  be  compofed  of  feveral  parts;  and  we  may  therefore 
refer  the  reader,  for  full  and  fatisfadtory  information,  to 
the  articles  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  Astro¬ 
nomy,  Physiology,  See.  &c. 

PHYSIOC'RACY,  J'.  [from  the  Gr.  Qvai;,  nature, ,and 
xpa.ro;,  power,  dominion.]  Natural  government;  a  go¬ 
vernment  upon  a  natural  or  primitive  fyftem. 

PHYSIOCRAT'IC,  adj.  See  the  preceding  word.— The 
phyfiocratic fyftem  had  excited  confiderable  notice  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Gen,  Biog.  art.  Mauvillon. 

PHYSIOG'NOMER,  or  Physiognomist,  f.  [from 
phyjiognomy .]  One  who  judges  of  the  temper  or  future 
fortune  by  the  features  of  the  face. — Digonius,  when  he 
ftiould  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Turk,  a  phyfwgno- 
mer  wifhed  he  might  not  die,  becaufe  he  would  fow  much 
diffemion  among  the  Chriftians.  Peacham. — Apelles  made 
his  pidlures  fo  very  like,  that  a  phyfiognomijl  and  fortune¬ 
teller,  foretold,  by  looking  on  them,  the  time  of  their 
deaths  whom  thofe  pictures  reprefented.  Dryden. 

PHYSIOGNOM'IC,  Physiognomical,  or  Physiog- 
nomon'ic,  adj.  Drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
face  ;  converfant  in  contemplation  of  the  face. — In  long 
obfervation  of  men,  he  may  acquire  a  phyjiognomical  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge;  judge  the  interiours  by  the  outfule  ; 
and  raife  conjectures  at  firft  fight.  Browns  Chr.  Mor. 

PHYSIOGNOM'ICS,  or  Physiognomon'ics,  f.  [from 
the  Gr.  (pun;,  nature,  and  xi vaaxu,  to  know.]  Among 
phyficians,  denote  fuch  figns,  as,  being  taken  from  the 
countenance,  ferve  to  indicate  the  date,  difpolition,  Sec. 
both  of  the  body  and  mind  :  and  hence  the  art  of  reducing 
thefe  figns  to  pradtice  is  termed  phyfiognomy. 
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PHYSIOG'NOMY,  or  Physiognom'ony,  f  [from 
nature,  and  ywacnia,  to  know.]  The  art  of  difeover- 
ing  the  temper,  and  foreknowing  the  fortune,  by  the 
features  of  the  face. — In  all  phyfiognomy,  the  lineaments 
of  the  body  will  difeover  thole  natural  inclinations  of  the 
mind  which  diffimulation  will  conceal,  or  d i fcipl in e  will 
fupprefs.  Bacons  Nat.  Hijl. — The  face;  the  calf  of  the 
look. — The  end  of  portraits  conlifts  in  exprefling  the  true 
temper  of  thofe  perfons  which  it  reprefents,  and  to  make 
known  their  phyfiognomy.  Dry  den's  Dufrefnoy. — The  dif- 
tinguifliing  characters  of  the  face,  and  the  lineaments  of 
the  body,  grow  more  plain  and  vifible  with  time  and  age  ; 
but  the  peculiar  ■phyfiognomy  of  the  mind  is  mod  difeern- 
ible  in  children.  Locke. 

The  aftrologer,  who  fpells  the  ftars, 

Mi  flakes  his  globes,  and  in  h’er  brighter  eye 
Interprets  heaven’s  phyfiognomy.  Cleaveland. 

By  Physiognomy  we  now  underftand  the  fcience  of 
difeerning  the  mental  faculties  of  man  from  his  external 
form  and  aftions.  This  word,  however,  when  firft  ufed 
in  Arid  accordance  with  its  derivation  as  given  above, 
embraced  all  natural  philofophy ;  fo  that  we  find  the 
early  writers  fpeaking  of  the  phyfiognomy  of  planets,  of 
birds,  of  beafls,  & c.  On  the  other  hand,  foine  of  the 
moderns  have  limited  its  meaning  confiderably  ;  for  they 
would  have  ns  underftand  by  phyfiognomy  that  know¬ 
ledge  only  of  mental  operations,  which  may  be  gained 
from  obferving  the  face  in  its  quiefeent  ftate  ;  and  they 
ufe  pathognomy  to  define  the  information  we  derive  from 
the  movements  of  the  countenance.  According  to  the 
fenfe  we.  have  employed  it  in,  it  embraces  all  external 
figns  of  internal  thought.  Thus  it  includes  pathognomy 
and  craniology,  now  more  commonly  called  phrenology., 

Before  we  begin  to  detail  what  is  known  of  this  fcience, 
it  is  necefiary  to  premife,  that  it  has  been  much  debated 
whether  phyfiognomy  altogether  has  any  foundation  in 
truth;  whether  the  external  form  (unlefs  in  adftion)  has 
any  relation  whatever  to  the  internal  powers.  We  an- 
fwer  this  queftion  in  the  affirmative,  becaufe  the  common 
and  general  opinion  of  mankind  has  long,  though  indeed 
unwillingly,  favoured  fuch  a  reply.  In  all  ages  the 
countenance  and  appearance  of  man  have  been  the  pafis- 
ports  to  the  love  or  hatred  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
and,  fince  fuch  refults  have  been  too  common  to  allow 
us  to  attribute  them  to  caprice,  it  is  fair  to  enquire  into 
their  caufes.  The  fafts  themfelves  we  believe  none  will 
difpute;  for,  though  the  fame  features  and  forms  do  not 
equally  pleafe  all  mankind,  yet,  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  in  other  purfuits,  as  well  as  in  phyfiognomy,  we  do 
not  all  obferve  the  fame  points,  nor  are  all  pleafed  with 
the  fame  perfections  or  difgufted  with  the  fame  defefls. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  face  has  a  peculiar  language  of  its 
own  ;  a  language  which  pointedly  marks  thofe  flighter 
gradations  of  feeling,  that  w'ords  fail  to  communicate. 
We  obferve  daily  wdiat  furprifing  antipathies  and  affec¬ 
tions  are  dilplayed  by  children,  or  unfophifticated  per¬ 
fons,  towards  others,  for  no  reafon  but  their  good  or  bad 
looks  :  and  maturer  age,  though  it  corrects,  does  not  en¬ 
tirely  remove,  the  prejudices  we  acquired  from  phyfiogno- 
monical  fenfation  ;  but  we  become  more  guarded  in  our 
expreffions  of  love  or  hate. 

Admitting  thefe  fads,  the  next  queftion  to  be  afked  is, 
whether  the  impreffions  made  on  our  breafts  by  the  face 
are  capable  of  analyfis  and  defeription,  and  can  be  reduced 
to  written  rules;  or  whether  they  are  infcrutable  and 
indefcribable.  The  little  progrefs  which  has  been  made  in 
this  ftudy  might  almoft  incline  us  to  the  latter  opinion, 
did  we  not  confider  that  the  phyfiognomift  has  to  contend 
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with  enormous  difficulties, not  the  leaft  ofwhich  are  a  nearly 
total  ignorance  of  the  mind  itfelf,  an  imperfeCt  knowledge 
of  the  ftruCfure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and 
laftly  the  deficiency  of  language,  which  fails  to  afford 
names  for  hundreds  of  emotions  which  are  neverthelefs 
unequivocally  felt. 

It  muft  be  remarked,  in  oppofition  to  the  belief  of  phy¬ 
fiognomy,  that,  though  pleafure  or  pain  do  refult  from  the 
contemplation  of  particular  features,  yet  that  fuch  emo¬ 
tions  may  belong  to  that  univerfal  tafte  for  beauty  in 
general,  which,  though  it  belongs  to  all,  has  never  been 
accounted  for. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  this  fcience,  it  has  been  laid  that 
the  Egyptians  knew  fomething  of  it,  and  that  Pythagoras 
brought  it  to  Greece.  In  the  latter  country  it  certainly 
exifted;  we  find  Zopyrus  judging  of  Socrates  from  his 
countenance;  and  Plato  alfo  mentions  the  fubjeCL  But 
the  chief  phyfiognomift  among  the  Greeks  was  Ariftotle. 
He  has  left  us  nothing,  however,  worth  knowing,  except 
his  method,  which  was  to  ftudy  phyfiognomy  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  the  nation,  and  by  comparifon  with  beafts; 
a  fyftem  of  philofophical  obfervation  followed  by  moll 
phyfiognomifts  of  note,  who  have  lived  after  him.  Ex¬ 
cept  Theophraftus,  who  wrote  a  good  work  on  the  phy¬ 
fiognomy  of  manners,  generally  fpeaking,  the  ancients 
did  nothing  of  importance  for  this  fcience  ;  for  the  Greeks 
mixed  it  with  the  art  of  divination,  and  the  fame  union 
obtained  among  the  Romans.  The  authors  of  the  latter 
notion,  as  Sail u ft,  Suetonius,  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Cicero, 
contain  only  fotne  loofe  phyfiognomical  remarks.  In 
modern  times  nothing  was  written  concerning  phyfiog¬ 
nomy  worth  mention  till  Lavater’s  grand  work  appear¬ 
ed.  Lancifi,  Haller,  Buffon,  Dr.  Gurther,  (Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.xviii.)  and  Dr.  Parfons,  (Supplement  to  Phil.  Tranl. 
vol.  xliv.)  wrote,  indeed,  fome  interefting  remarks  ;  but 
they  were  confined  chiefly  to  pathognomy  ;  and  the  dif- 
culfion  of  Pernethy  and  Le  Cat,  as  well  as  the  curfory  re¬ 
marks  of  others,  tended  rather  to  eftablifli  the  advantages 
proper  of  phyfiognomical  knowledge  when  known,  and  the 
mode  of  ftudying  it,  than  to  furnilh  actual  obfervations. 

The  indefatigable  induftry,  the  profound  enthufiafm, 
and  amiable  philanthropy,  which  diftinguifti  the  work  of 
Lavater,  would  entitle  it  to  a  high  rank  in  the  records  of 
fame,  had  not  thefe  qualities  been  overbalanced  by  an 
imagination  which  knew  no  bounds  in  its  flights,  by  a 
temperament  fuffering  the  moll  exceflxve  and  unufual 
emotions,  and  by  a  method  of  reafoning  entirely  at 
variance  with  true  logical  deduflion.  Certainly,  how¬ 
ever,  Lavater  paid  more  attention  to  the  indications  of 
the  countenance,  while  in  a  quiefeent  ftate,  than  any  one 
did  before  him;  and  he  extended- phyfiognomical  rules, 
which  till  his  time  were  confined  to  the  foft  parts,  to  the 
bony  profile,  and  the  contours  of  the  different  afpefts. 
But  one  of  his  mo  ft  important  remarks  was  that  on  the 
general  conformity  or  adaptation  of  the  feparate  features 
one  to  another:  he  faid,  that  features  beautiful  in  them- 
felves  were  often,  by  the  mode  in  which  they  were  joined, 
extremely  ludicrous  or  difgufting.  Moreover  Lavater 
never  overlooked  the  various  accidental  circumftances,  as 
drefs,  difeafe,  &c.  which  might  alter  the  appearance  of 
the  face.  But,  with  all  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  work  containing  more  abfurd  pofitions,  or  erroneous 
ways  of  proving  them,  than  are  found  in  this  author’s 
Physiognomy.  Such  are  his  remarks  on  his  own  face.; 
his  pofition,  that  the  phyfiognomift  muft  be  a  fine  and 
beautiful  man  ;  his  affertion,  that  when  we  think  of  any 
one,  we  affume  a  fimilarity  of  expreflion  with  the  obje&o.f 
our  thoughts ;  his  notions  of  the  importance  of  phyfiog¬ 
nomy,  and  thofe  concerning  the  nature  of  apparitions. 
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In  a  work  tlurs  deftituteof  argument,  we  can  look  only 
to  the  actual  experience  of  the  author  for  the  proofs  of 
each  feparate  propofition.  That  this  experience  was  of 
no  great  avail  may  be -collected  from  the  faCt  mentioned 
invol.xi.  p.605.  where  it  is  recorded,  that,  Lavateron 
being  thown  the  head  of  the  great  Kant,  and  the  head 
of  a  notorious  robber,  he  found  in  the  latter  the  mild  and 
pious  philofopher,  in  the  former  the  traces  of  vice  and 
immorality.  Not  that  we  fhould  dwell  upon  one  error, 
Since  what  Socrates  faid  of  himfelf  upon  a  fimilar  occa- . 
lion  might  be  faid  alfo  of  Kant  perhaps,  viz.  that  nature 
had  endued  him  with  bad  propenfities,  though  philofo- 
phy  had  fubdued  them.  But,  without  dwelling  on  this 
inftance,  we  have  the  confellion  of  Lavater  himfelf,  that 
he  was  continually  erring  in  his  decifions  on  the  human 
form  ;  and  the  common  experience  of  mankind  (and  cer¬ 
tainly  they  paid  much  attention  to  the  Subject  at  one 
time)  has  by  no  means  corroborated  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations.  Indeed,  that  Lavater’s  experience  is  not 
much  to  be  depended  upon,  mult  be  inferred,  not  only 
from  hisvery  illogical  modeof  reafoning,  butfrom  thecare- 
lefs  manner  in  which  Some  of  his  observations  were  made. 
We  find  him,  for  inftance,  enforcing  his  propofition  by  re¬ 
ference  to  the  phyfiognomy  of  Some  Roman  of  whofe 
face  only  a  medallion  remains  5  and  every  one  muft  know 
how  little  thefe  can  be  depended  on  for  portraiture  ;•  and 
yet  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  that  the  hair’s-breadth 
difference  in  the  projection  of  the  forehead-bone  will  en¬ 
tirely  alter  the  character. 

It  muft  be  confefied,  after  all,  that  Lavater’s  Phyfiog¬ 
nomy  has  not  had  a  fair  trial ;  for  he  had  no  fyftemaric 
arrangement,  he  gave  no  primary  rules.  His  work  is 
what  it  profeffes  to  be,  a  Series  of  fragments,  of  disjointed 
dogmata,  the  exceptions  to  which  he  has  Seldom  fhown. 
We  ftiall  prefently  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
Selection  of  his  chief  obfervations. 

Phyfiognomy  next  received  a  wonderful  aid  from  one 
who  was  enabled,  by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  ftruCture 
as  well  as  the  external  appearance  of  the  human  frame, 
and  by  a  metaphyfical  Spirit  of  enquiry,  to  pufh  his  re¬ 
searches  to  profounder  depths  than  had  hitherto  been  at¬ 
tempted.  This  was  the  famous  Dr.  Gall.  Lavater, 
and  the  other  phyfiognomifts  who  preceded  him,  had  con¬ 
tented  t'hemfelves  with  the  Simple  alfertion,  that,  where 
certain  appearances  are  met  with  externally,  certain 
actions  or  propenfities  are  manifefted.  But  they  never 
attempted  to  enquire  the  canfe  of  this.  Though  they 
could  not  SuppoSe  that  the  projection  of  the  nole  could 
immediately  canfe  one  mental  perfection,  or  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  head  another,  they  never  attempted  to  pulli 
their  enquiries  to  the  part  So  obvioufly  prefenting  itfelf, 
viz.  the  brain.  This,  however,  was  done  by  Gall;  and, 
in  So  doing,  he  could  not  fail  to  open  a  vaft  field  of  en¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  as 
to  all  our  grandeft  Sciences,  independently  of  the  afliltance 
he  gave  to  phyfiognomy. 

The  account  which  Gall  gives  of  his  progrefs  in  this 
Science  is  nearly  as  follows.  Brought  up  in  the  midft  of 
a  numerous  family,  and  naturally  gifted  with  the  talent 
for  observation,  he  was  Struck,  even  when  a  boy,  with  the 
diverfities  of  difpofition  and  of  character  among  his  bro¬ 
thers  and  Sifters,  and  the  companions  with  whom  he  was 
educated.  He  remarked  that  each  excelled  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  ftudy,  or  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  turn  of 
mind.  One  was  noted  for  the  beauty  of  his  hand-wri¬ 
ting  ;  another  for  his  quicknefs  at  arithmetic;  a  third 
for  his  aptitude  in  learning  languages;  a  fourth  for  re¬ 
membering  every  thing  that  he  read  in  hiftory.  This  di¬ 
versity  was  apparent  in  all  that  they  did  ;  thus  the  ftyle 
of  composition  of  the  one  was  remarkable  for  its  flowing 
and  elegant  periods ;  of  another  for  its  baldnefs  and  dry- 
nefs ;  of  a  third  for  its  condensation  and  vigour.  Many 
displayed  talents  for  arts  which  had  never  been  taught 
them  ;  they  excelled,  perhaps,  in  drawing,  or  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  works  of  mechanifm  ;  Some  fought  for  amufe- 
Vol.XX.  No.  1371. 
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ment  in  noify  Sports,  others  preferred  cultivating  their 
gardens;  a  few  placed  their  chief  delight  in  rambling 
through  fields  and  forefts,  and  in  collecting  birds,  infeCts, 
and  flowers.  One  was  of  a  Social  and  affectionate  difpo- 
fition  :  another  was  Selfifh  and  referved  ;  a  third  was  fic¬ 
kle,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  great  facility 
with  which  Some  of  his  School-fellows  could  commit  their 
talks  to  memory,  which  to  him  was  a  work  of  immenfe 
labour,  although  in  matters  of  reafoning  and  judgment 
he  felt  himfelf  their  Superior,  often  proved  a  grievous 
Source  of  mortification,  and  excited  in  him  a  ftrong  defire 
to  know  the  caufe  of  this  difference.  He  at  length  ro- 
marked,  that  all  the  boys  gifted  with  this  kind  of  me¬ 
mory  had  large  and  prominent  eyes.  He  afterwards 
went  to  the  univerfity  ;  and,  directing  his  attention  to  all 
thofe  among  his  fellow-ftudents  who  prefented  the.fame 
peculiarity  of  feature,  he  learned  that  they  were  all  diftin¬ 
guifhed  by  the  tenacity  of  their  memories.  This  obser¬ 
vation  gave  rife  to  others :  it  fuggefted  the  notion,  that 
other  intellectual  endowments  might  alfo  be  indicated  by 
the  features  ;  and  Gall,  by  degrees,  came  to  imagine  that 
he  had  discovered  a  number  of  external  Signs,  which  re¬ 
spectively  indicated  a  decided  turn  for  painting, for  mufic, 
for  mechanical  arts, or  other  objeCts. 

He  had  by  this  time  commenced  the  ftudy  of  medicine, 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  his  academical  instructions,  he  heard 
much  about  the  functions  of  the  mufcles  and  vifcera; 
but  nothing  was  taught  about  thofe  of  the  brain  and  its 
different  parts.  It  then  occurred  to  him,  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  he  had  already  noticed  in  the  external  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  head,  as  connected  with  certain  difpofitions  of 
mind,  were  occafioned  by  differences  in  the  form  of  the 
brain.  Delighted  with  the  profpeCl  which  this  idea 
opened  to  him  of  discovering  the  functions  of  particular 
parts  of  this  organ,  and  of  obtaining  an  infight  into  the 
connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  he  formed  the 
resolution  of  profecuting  the  refearch,  till  he  had  either 
accomplished  his  objeCt,  or  Satisfied  himfelf  that  it  was 
not  to  be  attained  by  that  method.  Natural  hiftory, 
which  had  long  been  his  favourite  ftudy,  furnifhed  ample 
Scope  for  the  exte.nfion  of  thefe  inquiries.  He  had  been 
in  the  practice  of  collecting  plants  and  animals  of  various 
kinds,  and  of  arranging  them,  not  according  to  the  arti¬ 
ficial  methods  of  claflification  detailed  in  books  of  Science, 
but  according  to  their  more  obvious  refemblances.  He 
now  ftudied  the  relations  between  their  external  forms 
and  their  natural  habits  and  difpofitions.  Dogs  Showed 
him  the  greateft  diverfities  in  their  capability  of  being 
educated.  He  remarked  that  fome  were  naturally  expert 
at  the  chafe,  while  others,  even  of  the  Same  breed,  could 
not  be  trained  without  the  utmoft  difficulty :  that  Some 
perpetually  loft  themfelves,  while  others  found  their  way 
home  from  great  distances.  In  birds,  he  obferved  that 
one  would  lilten  with  attention  to  a  tune  which  it  heard, 
and  immediately  learn  it ;  while  another  of  the  very  Same 
brood  would  Sing  nothing  but  the  note  that  was  natu¬ 
ral  to  it. 

He  next  Set  about  examining  all  the  Ikulls  he  could  lay 
hold  of,  that  had  belonged  to  individuals  whofe  hiftory 
was  known.  He  looked  out  for  all  perfons  in  any  way 
distinguished  for  a  peculiar  talent  or  moral  quality  :  he 
examined  their  heads  with  great  attention,  and  noted  the 
peculiarities  in  their  Shape.  He  alio  collected  observa¬ 
tions  on  other  individuals  who  were  remarkable  for  the 
weaknefs  of  any  faculty  ;  and  then  compared  together  the 
positive  and  negative  indications.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  chanced  to  meet  with  a  head  that  prefented  Some 
Singularity  in  Shape,  he  was  at  much  pains  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  charaCterof 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  belonged.  When  he  had  no  other 
refource,  he  did  not  Scruple,  as  Dr.  Spurz.heim  informs 
ns,  to  addrefs  his  queltions  direCtly  to  the  perfon  in  whofe 
head  he  obferved  any  dillinCt  protuberance.  We  are  alfo 
told,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  around  him 
the  boys  he  met  with  in  the  Streets  of  Vienna,  and  of  in- 
4  N  ducing 
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ducing  them,  by  petty  bribes,  to  confefs  their  own  faults, 
and  betray  thole  of  their  companions.  He  excited  them, 
for  inftance  to  fight  together,  in  order  to  difcover  which 
pofl'effed  moft  courage ;  and  thence  drew  inferences  as  to 
the  organ  which  prompted  that  fentiment.  In  order  to 
obtain  more  precife  data  for  his  conclufions,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  procure  models  of  the  more  remarkable  heads 
that  he  met  with  ;  and  generally  got  permiflion  from  the 
individuals  themfelves  to  take  a  call  of  their  heads  in 
plafter  of  Paris.  The  Count  of  Sauran,  then  minifter  of 
police  at  Vienna,  gave  him  material  affiftance  in  effecting 
thefe  objeCts;  and  he  was  thus  in  no  long  time  in  pofiel- 
fion  of  a  very  large  collection  of  calls,  all  bearing  more 
orlefs  upon  the  feveral  points  of  his  theory.  If  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  hear  of  the  death  of  any  one  whofe  head  he  had 
already  moulded,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  procure  his  ficull, 
that  he  might  compare  the  form  of  its  different  parts  with 
the  lhapeofthe  head  during  life.  And  thus  he  contrived 
to  amafs  an  extenfive  collection  of  fkulls  in  illuftration  of 
his  dodtrines.  He  next  availed  himfelfof  the  aid  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  5  and,  having  no  family  to  provide  for, 
fpared  no  expenfe  in  procuring  fkulls  of  all  forts  of  ani¬ 
mals,  with  a  view  of  tracing  the  form  and  fize  of  corre- 
fponding  organs  throughout  the  whole  feries.  Being 
phyfician  to  the  ellablilhment  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Vienna,  he  had  opportunities  of  obferving  the  natural 
features  of  uncultivated  minds,  and  the  various  degrees 
in  which  they  were  fufceptibie  of  education.  With  the 
■fame  view,  he  ufed  to  call  together  into  his  houfe  perfons 
■of  the  lowelt  clafs,  even  beggars  from  the  fcreet,  and  ex¬ 
cite  them  to  difplay  their  characters  before  him.  His 
profefiional  practice  made  him  acquainted  with  a  great 
number  of  families,  and  afforded  him  many  opportunities 
of  making  valuable  obfervations.  He  negleCted  no  means 
of  inltruClion  that  could  be  derived  from  the  infpeCticn 
of  the  heads  of  patients  labouring  under  different  forms 
ofinfanity.  He  was  phyfician  to  the  director  of  eftabliih- 
ments  for  education  ;  and  was  allowed  to  examine  every 
child  who  excelled,  or  fnowed  any  remarkable  difpolition. 
He  vifited  the  prifons  and  houfes  of  correction,  as  well  as 
the  hofpitals  for  idiots  and  lunatics.  He  took  cads  of 
the  heads  of  criminals,  inquired  into  the  offences  for 
which  they  were  confined,  and  collected  the  hiftory  of 
their  lives. 

Having  thus  derived  from  every  quarter  materials  for 
bringing  his  theory  to  perfection,  he  affociated  himfelf 
with  Dr.  Spurzheim,  a  man  of  extenfive  obfervation,  who 
multiplied  and  varied  his  experiments.  The  refult  of 
their  conjoined  labours  brought  thefe  authors  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclufions.  i.  As  had  been  long  believed,  that 
the  brain  is  the  organ  of  all  mental  operations.  2.  That 
the  minds  of  men,  from  their  birth,  differ  as  to  povvpr  and 
bias.  3.  That,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  that  the 
brain  performs  the  office  of  a  common  fenforium,  to  which 
all  kinds  of  imprefnons  go,  and  from  which  all  aCtions 
•  are  derived,  it  is  competed  of  many  diftinCt  portions,  each 
made  to  receive  one  peculiar  impreffion,  or  to  produce  one 
peculiar  aCtion.  4.  That,  provided  health  be  prefen t, 
the  power  of  each  faculty  is  in  direCt  ratio  to  the  fize  of 
the  particular  organ.  5.  That,  as  the  brain  is  formed 
'firlt,  and  the  fkull  over  it,  the  fhape  of  the  latter  mull 
depend  on  that  of  the  former;  and,  as  the  inequalities 
on  the  outfide  of  the  head  correfpond  nearly  with  thofe 
on  the  internal  fide  of  the  lkuli,  we  can,  by  examining 
the  former,  learn  the  character  of  its  poffeffor.  And  now 
to  (how  the  proofs  of  thefe  conclufions. 

The  firlt  propofition,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  needs  fcarcely  any  proof,  being  generally  admitted 
by  phyfiologifis,  with  the  exception  of  Bichat  and  his 
followers,  who  have  thought  that  the  intellect  only  refides 
in  the  brain,  but  that  the  nerves  of  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  vifeera  are  the  organs  of  the  fentiments.  This, 
however,  is  denied,  becaufe  it  is  faid,  that  fome  animals 
pofiefs  thefe  fentiments,  who  have  not  the  particular  or- 
■  gans  mentioned  by  Bichat,  and  many  who  have  them  do 


not  pofiefs  thefe  fentiments.  Moreover,  compreffion  of 
the  brain  produces  an  entire  fufpenfion  of  all  fenfation 
and  confcioufnefs,  and  a  complete  flop  to  every  operation 
of  intellect.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  wounded  or  deftroyed,  and  even  the 
nervous  mafs  of  the  fpinal  marrow  may  be  compreffed  or 
injured,  at  a  certain  diftance  from  the  brain,  without  the 
immediate  deftruction  of  the  feelings  and  intellectual 
faculties.  In  tetanus,  while  the  fpinal  marrow  and  all  the 
fenfes  are  affedted  in  the  moft  violent  manner,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  continue  unimpaired. 

The  fecond  propofition,  that  the  mind  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  is  aborigine  different  from  that  of  his  fellow,  is  like- 
wifi-  one  commonly  affented  to.  Not  but  that  we  find 
many  ill  aflrious  writers  who  have  fupported  the  contrary 
opinion.  Helvetius  ufed  much  ingenious  argument  to 
prove,  that  we  were  all  formed  with  the  fame  mental 
powers,  and  that  genius  is  merely  the  effeCt  of  education 
or  accident.  He  found  in  the  circumftance  of  the  apples 
falling  from  the  tree  (fee  Newton),  the  origin  of  New¬ 
ton’s  greatnefs;  and  in  thofe  accidents  which  forced 
Shakefpeare  to  adopt  the  profeflion  of  the  ftage,  the  caufe 
of  that  divine  bard’s  furprifing  infpirations ;  forgetting 
how  often  apples  had  fallen,  and  the  ftage  been  exhibited, 
before  other  perfons,  without  producing  thefe  mighty 
effects  on  the  imagination.  Yet  the  Helvetian  hypothefis 
has  been  a  favourite  with  many  poets  ;  and  even  Dr. 
Johnfon  fo  far  came  into  it  as  to  affert,  that  all  kinds  of 
genius  were  alike.  He  thought  Newton  could  have 
written  plays  like  Shakefpeare  5  for,  faid  he  “  he  who  can 
run  fifty  miles  to  the  north,  can  run  fifty  miles  to  tffie 
fouth.”  Dr.  Gall  proves,  however,  that  all  minds  are  not 
the  fame,  by  the  faCt,  that-  children,  from  their  earlieft 
infancy,  difplay  the  mod  decidedly  different  characters, 
characters  as  diftinCt  as  thofe  exhibited  by  mature  men. 
And,  if  we  confider  how  much  the  education  of  boys  is 
conducted  alike  in  large  fchools,  we  fiiould  naturally 
exp.eCt  to  find  characters  entirely  the  fame  in  thofe  places, 
if  men  were  born  alike;  yet  the  contrary  is  the  faCt. 

The  third  propofition,  viz.  that  the  brain  is  not  one, 
but  many  organs,  is  the  grand  point  of  Gall’s  doCtrine, 
and  mull  be  llriCtly  enquired  into.  Before  Gali’s  time 
this  fubjeCt  was  viewed  in  two  different  lights.  One  fet 
of  authors  fixed  the  foul  in  a  particular  fpot;  as  Defcartes, 
who  faid  the  pineal  gland  was  this  fpot ;  Boutekoe,  who 
thought  the  foul  inhabited  the  corpus  callojwm;  Digby, 
who  difeovered  it  in  the  feptum  lucidum ;  <$'c.  <$’c-  But 
the  opinion  which  commonly  obtained,  (except  among 
the  wifer  few,  who  confeffed  their  total  ignorance,)  was, 
before  Gall’s  labours,  that  all  the  faculties  are  exercifed 
by  the  whole  mafs  of  brain  confidered  as  one  organ. 

This  notion  is  the  only  one  worth  notice.  Gall  objeCts 
to  it,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contradicted  by 
analogies  derived  from  the  other  animal  aCtions.  He 
fays,  that  every  different  fecretion  has  its  appropriate 
gland,  the  offices  of  which  are  never  interchanged  ;  the 
liver  never  fecreets  urine,  nor  the- kidneys  bile.  The 
five  external  fenfes  are  diftinCt  and  independent  of  one 
another.  He  thinks  that  anatomy  alfo  ftrength- 
ens  his  propofition;  for  he  finds  the  ftruClure  of  the 
brain  in  its  different  parts  is  far  from  being 
fimple  and  uniform  ;  that  it  is  compofed  of  two 
fubltances  ;  the  one  foft,  pulpy,  and  afli-coloured  ;  the 
other  white,  opaque,  and  fibrous  in  its  texture.  The 
fibres  of  the  latter  run  parallel  to  each  other,  having,  at  ^ 
the  fame  time,  various  collateral  connexions,  but  by  no 
means  uniting  in  any  one  central  part,  that  can  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  their  common  origin  or  termination.  The  parts 
of  the  brain  are  numerous,  and  diftinCt  from  one  another, 
bearing  evidence  of  a  very  complex  and  artificial  conftruc- 
tion,  and  are  conftant  in  their  general  arrangement  in 
different  fubjeCts.  From  comparative  as  well  as  human 
anatomy,  he  derives  arguments  in  his  favour.  In  amend¬ 
ing  the  fcale  of  being,  he  finds  that  the  number  of  the 
faculties  increafes  with  the  number  of  the  cerebral  organs ; 

and 
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and  that  man  does  not  rife  fuperior  of  other  animals  in  the 
fize  of  the  general  mafs  of  his  brain,  but  only  byanincreafe 
in  thofe  portions  which  arethe  organsof  the  fuperior  facul¬ 
ties.  He  thinks  too  that,  were  the  brain  a  common  mafs,  we 
Ihould  find  every  man  of  genius  equally  energetic  in  all 
the  mental  faculties  ;  whereas  fuch  is  not  the  cafe. 

He  draws  a  ftronger  argument  from  the  affertion,  that 
fome  faculties  are  not  manifefted  in  youth,  until  certain 
organs  of  the  brain  are  carefully  developed.  He  thinks 
-  that  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  talking,  or  walking, 
during  deep,  may  be  accounted  for  by  admitting  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  organs  ;  for  all  fee  here  fome  adtions,  as  reafon- 
ing  or  moving,  difplayed  while  all  others  are  quiefcent. 
He  thinks  alfo  that  an  analogy  between  mental  and  bodily 
fatigue  favour  his  propofition.  It  is  this;  when  the 
mufcles  of  one  part  are  fatigued,  we  find  it  irkfome  to 
employ  them  longer,  but  we  are  ftill  capable  of  employing 
thole  of  another  part  with  facility.  So,  after  we  have  been 
employed  long  in  abftrufe  ftudies,  we  find  their  conti¬ 
nuance  impoffible;  yet  we  are  able  to  enjoy  with  ardour 
works  of  imagination,  or  to  exercife  our  brains  in  any 
other  way.  Now  this  analogy  feems  to  Gall,  to  prove  a 
plurality  of  organs  ;  becaufe,  if  all  actions  are  performed 
by  one  organ,  over-exertion  mufl  equally  fatigue  it  in  all 
its  adtions,  however  their  objects  were  changed.  Laftly, 
fome  proofs  of  this  propofition  are  found  in  pathology: 
it  is  well  known  that  infane  perfons  are  often  mad  only 
cn  one  fubjedt;  that  is  to  fay,  according  to  Gall,  they 
have  only  one  organ  affedted  :  nay,  inftances  are  not 
wanting  of  perfons  in  whom,  during  a  paroxym  of  mad- 
nels,  molt  diftindt  and  oppofite  inclinations  have  been 
inanifeft;  as,  e.  g.  Pinel  relates  a  cafe  of  a  man  who  was 
affedted  with  a  propenfity  to  murder  fo  irrefiltible,  that 
he  could  by  no  effort  control  it ;  yet  he  was  aware  of  the 
heinoufnefs  of  the  crime,  befought  thofe  he  loved  to  put 
him  in  irons,  or  get  far  from  him,  or  remove  all  weapons 
of  annoyance  from  within  his  reach.  Partial  affedtions 
alfo  are  produced  by  blows  on  the  head.  Cafes  are  re¬ 
lated  of  perfons,  who,  from  fuch  caufes,  have  loft  the 
memory  of  proper  names  ;  of  others  who  loft  the  memory 
of  nouns  altogether,  by  whom  nevertbelefs  all  other 
parts  of  fpeech  were  well  remembered.  One  Lereard  of 
Marfeilles,  after  having  received  a  blow  from  a  foil  in  the 
orbit,  loft  entirely  the  memory  of  names;  fometimes  he 
did  not  recolledt  thofe  of  his  intimate  f  riends,  or  even  of 
his  father.  Cuvier,  in  his  hiftorical  eulogium  on  Brouf- 
fonet,  ftates  that  this  celebrated  botanift,  after  having 
recovered  from  an  apoplectic  fit,  never  could  recolledt 
propernames  norfubftantives, though  he  had  recoveredhis 
prodigious  memory  w-ith  refpedt  to  other  objedts.  He 
•  knew  plants,  their  figure,  leaves,  and  colours;  he  recol- 
ledted  the  adjedtives,  but  could  never  recover  the  generic 
fubftantives  by  which  they  were  defignated.  Some  cafes 
of  inability  to  diflinguifh  the  differences  of  colours,  while 
the  vifion  was  otherwife  unimpaired,  are  alfo  related  in 
“  .Tran fadtions  of  the  Phrenological  Society,”  (Edinburgh, 
1824.)  and  the  relaters  confider,  that,  as  fuch  anomalies 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  optical  principles,  they  at 
once  illuflrate  and  are  explained  by  the  hypothefis  of 
Gall.  The  premifes  feem,  however,  very  weak  in  this 
laft  cafe.  If  the  authority  of  mere  opinion  were  of  any 
value  on  this  fubjedt,  the  names  of  Boerhaave,  Haller, 
Prochafka,  and  many  eminent  phyfiologifts,  might  be 
quoted,  who  believe,  under  fome  modifications,  that  the 
brain  is  an  affemblage  of  many  organs. 

The  fourth  propofition,  that  the  fiize  of  a  particular 
organ  indicates  the  energy  of  its  fundtion,  is  one  which 
Gall  allows  us  to  modify  in  fome  degree.  He  is  not  able, 
of  courfe,  to  overlook  the  importance  of  ultimate  delicacy 
of  ltrudtu re,  nor  of  exercife  in  producing  energetic  facul¬ 
ties  in  fmall  organs;  fo  that  he  contents  himfelf  with 
the  general  rule,  fubjedt  to  fome  exceptions.  Pie  proves 
it  by  analogy  to  the  common  properties  of  matter,  a  large 
loadftone  having  ftronger  power  of  attradtion  than  a  fmall 
one  ;  by  analogy  with  the  mufcular  fyftem,  in  which  bulk 
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and  energy  are  nearly  correfpondent  f  and  by  diredt  re¬ 
ference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous  fyftem  in  ani¬ 
mals;  the  energies  of  the  fenfes  of  feeing,  hearing,  See. 
according  with  the  relative  bulk  of  the  olfactory  or  au¬ 
ditory  nerves. 

The  application  of  this  knowledge  is  next  to  be  en¬ 
quired  into.  It  is  obvious  that  the  brain  cannot  itfelf  be 
contemplated  till  after  death;  and  confequently,  if  con- 
clufions  were  only  derivable  from  its  infpedtion,  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  our  knowledge  would  be  little  apparent.  Gall 
fays,  that  the  outer  part  of  the  head  correfponds  with  the 
internal  cavities  of  the  fkull.  It  is  proved  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  foft  parts  of  the  body  are  capable,  during  the 
growth  of  the  body,  of  moulding  and  framing  the  hard 
ones  ;  that  in  difeafes  the  folid  ones  fuffer  abforption  and 
decay  from  the  preffure  of  blood-veffels  ;  and  that,  from 
the  formation  of  the  bony  fabric  of  a  child’s  head,  no  vio¬ 
lent  adtion,  nothing  indeed  but  the  feeble  refiftance  of 
the  fofteft  brain,  is  necefiary  to  caufe  elevations  or  depref- 
fions  on  the  head.  But  it  may  be  enquired,  Does  the 
brain  accurately  fill  the  fkull  ?  and  it  may  be  replied  (in 
health),  Mod  perfectly,  excepting  where  fome  fmall 
glands,  about  the  fize  of  pins’  heads,  more  or  lefs 
large  and  numerous  in  different  perfons,  are  met  with 
near  the  vertex  ;  and  alfo  the  imprefiions  of  the  finufes. 
Next  it  may  be  aiked,  Do  the  eminences  on  the  outfide  of 
the  fkull  correfpond  accurately  with  the  cavities  of  its 
inner  fide?  Gall  and  Spurzheim  affert  the  affirmative ; 
but  very  general  experience  is  againff  them:  thefe  parts 
do  not  accurately  correfpond;  the  Ikull  is  not  equally 
thick  throughout ;  its  general  thicknefs  is  different  in 
different  perfons,  and  very  often  it  has  been  found  alto¬ 
gether  extremely  thick  or  thin  without  affignable  caufe. 
Thefe  multitudinous  exceptions  are  however  of  no  great 
conlequence,  becaufe,  in  the  moft  marked  cafes,  they  can¬ 
not  caufe  very  .great  difcrepancies  in  organs  which  are 
faid  to  be  fome  inches  in  depth.  The  correfpondence, 
then,  between  the  brain  and  outer  table  of  the  fkull  being 
eftablifhed,  we  are  enabled  to  apply  our  knowledge  to 
phyfiognotnical  purpofes,  the  layer  of  Ikin  and  tendon 
which  covers  the  fkull  being  too  thin  and  uniform  in  fize 
to  obftrudt  our  examination. 

For  the  reafons  here  adduced,  we  may  adm  t  as 
proved  the  two  firft  propofitions  of  the  Phrenologiff s. 
We  may  admit  alfo  the  1  ait  with  fome  modification.  But 
we  cannot  confider  the  ftepping-ftone  of  crar.iology,  viz. 
the  plurality  of  the  cerebral  organs,  as  at  all  made  out;  and 
tlie  connexion  between  energy  of  action  and  bulk  of  fub- 
ffance  muff  be  liable  to  fo  many  exceptions,  that  it  is 
of  little  if  any  pradtical  utility.  The  plurality  of  organs 
is  affumed  chiefly  on  analogical  grounds,  and  partly 
becaufe  the  mind  mnnifefts  a  plurality  of  faculties.  Now, 
as  to  the  analogies  drawn  from  the  fecretiug  or  mufcular 
parts  of  the  fyftem,  they  are  quite  abfurd.  If  it  were 
poflible  to  conceive  any  mode  of  action  which  could  be 
common  to  glands  and  to  the  brain,  or  to  the  brain  and 
mufcular  fibres,  fuch  analogy  would  be  very  fair  5  but  how 
can  any  one  conceive,  in  the  molt  diftant  manner,  that  the 
operations  of  the  brain  are  like  fecretion,  which  is  a  repa¬ 
ration  and  recompofition  of  material  particles,  or  like 
mufcular  motion,  which  is  a  mere  thortening  or  length¬ 
ening  of  the  fame  ? 

The  nervous  fyftem  furnifnes  analogy  favourable  to 
the  idea  of  different  adtions  of  the  fame  organ,  rather  than 
to  that  of  a  multitude  of  feparate  organs.  The  retina 
receives  imprefiions  of  different  colours;  the  olfadtory 
nerves  are  capable  of  receiving  a  thousand  odours;  and 
certainly,  as  far  as  Ample  conjedture  goes,  there  feems 
more  difference  between  various  forts  of  odours,  or  rays, 
than  between  various  kinds  of  memories.  The  plurality 
of  organs  is  however  urged,  becaufe  fuch  adiniffion  will 
account  for  a  multitude  of  mental  phenomena  :  but  this 
is  done  equally  well  by  the  admifiion  that  the  brain  is 
one  organ  capable  of  many  adtions.  Grant  that,  when 
the  whole  brain  is  affedted  one  w’ay,  fear  is  produced; 
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when  aft'eifted  another,  anger:  grant  that,  when  it  a£ts  in 
one  mode,  we  reafon  ;  when  in  another,  that  we  receive  im- 
preflions;  then  thefe  adts,  and  the  phenomena  of  fatigue  re¬ 
fusing  from  exertion,  of  dreaming,  of  fomnambulifm,  &c. 
areas  well  explained  as  by  Gall’s  theory.  The  fameadmif- 
fion  will  greatly  explain  the  pathological  fadts  adduced  in 
reference  to  mania  or  injuries  of  the  head.  Say  that  the  mad¬ 
man,  who  is  mad  only  on  one  fubjedl,  has  a  particular 
fundion,  not  a  particular  organ,  deranged  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  will  hold  good.  We  fee  good  reafon  why  a 
man  fhould  forget  proper  names  fooner  than  other  nouns, 
becaufe  thefe  names  are  not  learned  in  our  infancy,  and 
they  are  not  fo  perpetually  in  requeft  as  to  make  them  fa¬ 
miliar  by  repetition.  The  inftance  of  Brouffonet  is  not 
ltronger  :  he  forgot  the  long  and  difficult  names  of  plants, 
names  which  he  had  not  learned  in  infancy,  when  com¬ 
mon  language  is  acquired;  and  this  is  not  furprifing : 
whoever  has  noticed  the  gradual  failure  of  memory  in  old 
age,  will  have  obferved  that,  as  man  declines,  he  firtt  finds 
a  difficulty  in  remembering  the  names  of  his  friends  ;  then 
of  every  circumftance  which  has  lately  happened  to  him  ; 
but  that  he  will  retain  in  his  memory  the  occurrences  of 
his  youth  until  the  latter  hours  of  his  exiftence. 

As  we  are  called  upon  to  examine  this  fcience  by  the 
refults  of  difledtions,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
Haller  and  many  others  have  related  cafes  which  go  to 
prove,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  brain  may  be  de- 
llroyed  without  the  mind  being  at  all  aft'edted.  We  could 
multiply  thefe  cafes  indeed  to  an  unlimited  extent,  had 
we  room.  But  it  is  ufelefs  ;  for  Gall  and  Spurzheim  afl'ert 
that  thefe  cafes  are  erroneoufiy  defcribed  ;  they  fay,  that 
the  circumftance  that  each  organ  is  double  has  been  over¬ 
looked,  and  that  the  precife  iituation  of  the  organs  has 
been  miftaken.  It  is  known  that  in  patients  afflidted 
with  hydrocephalus,  the  brain  appears  to  be  completely 
deftroyed,  and  replaced  by  water;  and  yet  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  have  remained  perfedt  to  the  lalt  ; 
but  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  fay,  that  the  fadts  have  been 
erroneoufiy  reprefented  ;  and  that  the  only  alteration 
which  the  brain  fuftains  in  thefe  cafes,  is  a  difplacement 
of  its  parts,  and  not  an  abforption  of  its  fubftance  ;  for 
that  the  effufed  fluid,  by  accumulating  in  the  ventricles, 
gradually  unfolds  the  convolutions  of  the  hemifpheres  of 
the  brain,  and  expands  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
are  reduced  to  a  thin  ftratum  of  fubftance,  conftituting  a 
fort  of  bag,  within  which  the  fluid  is  ftill  contained.  This 
ftratum  of  brain  is  fometimes  not  more  than  a  line  in 
thicknefs,  and  is  generally  lacerated  in  attempting  the  dif- 
fedion ;  in  which  cafe  the  water  rufhes  out,  the  real 
itrudture  efcapes  notice,  and  the  fluid  is  erroneoufiy  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  accumulated  between  the  brain  and 
its  membranes. 

It  has  been  advanced,  as  another  objedtion  to  the  fame 
theory,  that  monfters  are  fometimes  born  without  any 
brain,  who  yet  fuck  and  perform  various  movements. 
ACfions  of  this  kind,  fay  the  craniologifts,  are  purely 
automatic,  and  appear  to  be  unattended  with  confciouf- 
nefs;  with  fuch  actions  the  brain  has  no  concern  what¬ 
ever.  But  this  is,  of  courfe,  no  anfwer,  becaufe  it  obvi- 
oufly  means  nothing  but  that  the  caufe  of  thefe  emotions 
is  not  underftood.  Laftly,  Dr.  Spurzheim  flatly  denies 
the  accuracy  of  the  obfervations  of  Morgagni,  Zacutus, 
Lufitanus,  Bartholine,  Haller,  Vallifneri,  Morefchi,  Giro, 
Dr.  Simfon,  Scemmering,  and  others,  who  tell  us  that 
petrified  or  oflified  brains  have  been  found  in  individuals, 
without  prejudice  to  the  exercife  of  their  inteileClual  fa¬ 
culties. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  diredl  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
futility  of  thefe  replies;  for  they  reft  mainly  on  flatly  de¬ 
nying  the  truth  or  the  Ikill  of  other  phyfiologifts.  It  is 
neceflary,  however,  to  direCl  his  attention  to  the  circum¬ 
ftance,  that  the  idea  of  the  brain  being  one  organ  fubjeCl 
to  various  aCiions  is  quite  accordant  with  the  obferva* 
tions  of  Haller  and  the  other  learned  authors  we  have 
juft  mentioned,  as  well  as  with  the  phenomena  of  cere- 
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bral  difeafes.  This  is  not  indeed  apparent  at  firft  fight ; 
for  it  may  be  argued,  that,  if  we  believe  the  brain  can  be 
deftroyed  without  the  deftruCtion  of  the  mind  alfo,  our 
own  propofition  falls  to  the  ground,  as  furely  as  that  of 
the  craniologifts.  Not  fo.  We  find  many  parts  of  the 
body  buffering  great  diminution  of  their  fize,  without  de- 
feCt  of  function;  but  no  function  can  continue  if  the 
whole  organ  be  abfent.  So,  if  the  brain  be  the  general 
organ  of  the  mind,  it  may  lofe  much  of  its  bulk,  yet  the 
remainder  (being  ftill  the  organ  of  all  the  functions)  may 
aCt  as  before  ;  but,  if  the  brain  confifts  of  53  fmall  or¬ 
gans,  and  if,  as  we  know  from  indifputable  authority,  a 
man  has  been  found  with  an  abfeefs  extending  over  all 
the  fore  part  of  his  brain,  who  neverthelefs  retained  his 
faculties  till  tiie  hour  of  his  diffolution,  we  fhould  fay 
the  organs  of  reflexion  cannot  be  wholly  confined  to  the 
fituation  affigned  them  by  Gall. 

Without  engaging  in  metaphyfical  controverfy,  we 
will  venture  to  afl'ert,  that  Gall  and  Spurzheim  know  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  of  the  human  mind.  We  do  not  fay  this 
from  any  preconceived  notions  concerning  metaphyfics, 
but  from  internal  feelings,  from  a  full  confidence  that 
many  aCtions  we  perform  are  the  refult  of  reafon,  and  not 
of  thofe  inftinCls  to  which  Gall  afligns  them.  Indeed  it 
is  aftoniftiing  that  any  one  could  attribute  the  conftancy 
of  a  dog  and  the  friendfhip  of  man  to  the  fame  organ  ; 
could  attribute  the  belief  in  God,  or  firmnefs  in  religion, 
to  any  other  operation  than  that  of  reafon  ;  or  could  learn 
fo  little  from  fociety  as  to  confider  cunning,  hypocrify, 
and  lying,  the  fame  faculties  as  that  which  devifes  inge¬ 
nious  plots  for  plays  and  romances;  or,  laftly,  could  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  belief  in  ghofts  and  apparitions  has  any  re¬ 
lation  to  the  poetical  imagination. 

But  Gall  and  Spurzheim  overturn  all  argumentation 
by  the  appeal  to  experience.  They  fay  “Where  fuch  a 
protuberance  is  found  in  the  tkull,  there  will  you  find 
fuch  a  faculty,-  If  this  be  falfe,  afl’ert  the  fame  from  ex¬ 
perience.”  We  confefs  no  one  has  done  this,  nor  is  it 
eafy.  Few  have  the  means  of  obferving  or  converfing 
with  a  fuflicient  number  of  individuals, fewer  of  meafuring 
their  heads,  fewer  (till  of  fathoming  the  depths  of  cha¬ 
racter,  or  of  difeovering,  what  each  man  tries  to  conceal, 
his  weak  fide.  Of  thole  who  have  thefe  advantages,  none 
have  embarked  in  the  talk,  but  have  been  content  to  ef- 
poufe  the  caufeof  the  phrenologifts  by  reafoningand  ana¬ 
logies,  to  the  negleft  of  aCtual  obfervation.  This  faCt 
feems  to  have  induced  fome  well-difpofed  men  toinvefti- 
gate  the  fubjeCt  more  narrowly  than  has  been  done  here¬ 
tofore.  At  Edinburgh,  a  Phrenological  Society  has  been 
founded,  who  have  procured  a  multitude  of  calls  and  fkulls, 
and  wdio  have  been  making  obfervations  on  a  large  fcale. 
The  works,  in  which  the  labours  of  the  Scotch  phrenolo¬ 
gifts  are  to  be  found,  are,  The  Tranfadtions  of  the  Society 
(before  mentioned),  and  a  Phrenological  Journal ;  and  we 
hear  moreover  that  Mr.  Combe,  an  aCtive  member  of  the 
fociety,  is  about  commencing  a  courfe  of  leCtures  on  the 
fubjeCt  in  London.  This  is  as  it  Ihould  be.  We  rejoice  to 
fee  our  brethren  thus  engaged  in  the  fearch  after  truth; 
and  we  mull  confefs  that  they  have  accumulated  and  put 
into  form  a  mafs  of  evidence  fo  large  and  accurate  as  very 
much  to  lhake  our  previous  opinions.  We  are  forry  to 
fee,  however,  that  they  have  fo  intolerant  a  fpirit  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  from  their  ranks  who  do  not  profefs  to  believe 
in  phrenology ;  for  furely  a  philofopher  fhould  come  to 
this  queftion  unbiafled.  We  are  forry  moreover  to  find 
that  they  have  a  fad  fear  of  fome  facetious  fcribblers,  who 
will,  as  they  have  always  done,  ridicule  new  and  original 
difeoveries  in  fcience,  becaufe  they  do  not  underhand 
them.  But  we  think  the  phrenologifts  might  falely  have 
defpifed  thefe  merry  philofophers,  whofe  opinions  never 
are  taken  for  more  than  their  value.  At  all  events  the-y 
have  made  bad  worfe  by  their  defence ;  for,  of  all  ftupid 
wit,  that  which  emanated  from  Edinburgh  in  one  of  the 
volumes  juft  alluded  to,  is  the  molt  infipid.  Indeed,  whe¬ 
ther  the  fyftem  be  true  or  falfe,  Spurzheim’s  manner  of 
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fupporting  it  certainly  often  makes  it  ridiculous;  and, 
though  it  is  no  argument  againft  a  theory  that  it  is  fup- 
ported  by  foolifh,  in  addition  to  fenfible,  reafonings,  yet 
fuch  a  practice  certainly  allows  us  to  look  with  much 
fufpicion  on  thofe  obfervations  of  the  theorift  which  de¬ 
pend  on  his  own  word. 

Theabfurdity  of  the  following  remarks  is  truly  laugh¬ 
able.  “Gall  examined  the  head  of  a  woman  at  Vienna 
who  was  known  as  a  model  of  friendfhip.  She  fuffered 
different  changes  of  fortune;  (he  became  alternately  rich 
and  poor;  but  was  attached  to  her  former  friends.  Gall 
found  the  part  of  her  head  fituated  upward  and  outward 
from  the  organ  of  philo-progenitivenefs,  very  prominent, 
and  called  it  the  organ  of  friendfhip.  Our  obfervations 
are  not  multiplied  enough  to  enable  us  to  decide  pofitive- 
ly  on  this  organ;  yet  its  feat  appears  to  be  more  than 
probable.  It  rrmji  be  inferiorly,  becaufe  this  faculty 
exifts  in  the  lower  animals,  and  is  a  propenfity.  For  this 
reaj’on  it  belongs  to  their  region  of  the  head;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  mimical  figns,  and  the  motions  of  the  head 
when  it  is  active,  it  lies  laterally  and  backward.”  In 
order  to  render  intelligible  the  latter  part  of  his  argument, 
the  reader  fhould  be  informed,  that  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim  believe,  that,  when  any  faculty  of  the  mind  is 
ftrongly  excited,  the  adtion  of  the  correfponding  organ  in 
the  brain,  tends  to  raife  that  part  of  the  head  in  which  it 
is  fituated  :  fo  that  the  perfon  has  a  propenfity  to  lay  his 
finger  upon  the  neareft  external  part  of  the  head;  or 
fometimes  to  apply  his  hand  to  it,  either  to  cool  it  when 
too  hot,  or  to  warm  it  when  too  cold  :  and  that  he  is  oc- 
cafionally  prompted  to  rub  it  in  order  to  excite  it  when 
too  fluggifh.  Thus,  when  we  endeavour  to  recollect  a 
name  or  a  word,  we  unconfcioufly  flap  our  foreheads,  or 
rub  the  fkin  a  little  above  the  eyes,  or  perhaps  higher 
ftiil,  juft  where  the  appropriate  organ  of  memory  is  fitua¬ 
ted,  that  it  may  awake  and  exercife  its  peculiar  faculty. 
When  embarraffed  by  any  difficulty,  we  gently  ftimulate, 
in  like  manner,  the  organ  of  contrivance,  by  fcratching 
the  head  at  the  part  under  which  is  the  feat  of  conJlruBive- 
nefs.  The  timid  man  fcratches  his  head  on  the  organ  of 
courage  behind  his  ear,  as  if  he  tried  to  roufe  the  feeble 
organ  into  activity.  A  proud  man  holds  his  head  eredl 
upon  his  fhoulders,  and  raifes  himfelf  upon  his  toes,  for 
no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  the  organ  of  the  fentiment 
lies  at  the  very  top  of  the  head,  and  is  therefore  elevated 
by  the  adtion.  A  fenfe  of  danger,  or  the  neceffity  of  cir- 
cumfpedion,  leads  all  animals,  man  not  excepted,  to  flretch 
their  necks  forward  horizontally,  thus  prefenting  the 
broad  extent  of  that  organ,  as  it  were  in  front.  Devotion 
raifes  the  head  gently  ;  and  our  adorations  are  all  diredted 
upwards,  not  becaufe  we  regard  the  Deity  as  above,  but 
becaufe  the  organ  of  adoration  is  fituated  in  the  centre  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  head.  When  bufied  in  deep  con¬ 
templation,  we  cover  the  whole  forehead  with  our  hands, 
as  it  is  there  that  the  reflecting  faculties  are  lodged :  and, 
accordingly,  when  we  reproach  any  one  for  his  want  of 
reflection,  we  put  our  hand  to  this  part  of  the  head;  and 
exclaim,  “  I^e  wants  it  here.”  If  we  try  to  recolledt  a 
date,  we  put  into  aCtion  the  organ  of  time,  which  being 
fituated  over  the  eyebrows,  and  a  little  to  one  fide,  occa- 
fions  an  involuntary  movement  of  the  dyes  upwards  and 
towards  the  temples.  In  beating  time  to  a  mufical  air,  we 
make  the  head  ofcillate  from  fide  to  fide,  becaufe  the  or¬ 
gans  of  tone,  as  well  as  of  time,  being  fituated  on  each 
fide,  and  being  alternately  in  adtion,  occafion  thefe  gefti- 
culations.  Sterne  excelled  in  wit:  and  we  find  him  re¬ 
prefen  ted  in  all  his  portraits  with  his  head  leaning  on  his 
hand,  the  fore-finger  of  which  is  placed  on  a  particular 
part  of  the  forehead.  Dr.  Spurzheim  confiders  this  as  one 
of  the  proofs  that  the  organ  of  wit  occupies  that  very 
fpot. 

_  After  laughing  at  this,  on  recurring  to  the  “  Tran  fac¬ 
tions”  of  the  Phrenologifts,  we  feel  fomewhat  indignant 
at  the  new'  mode  by  which  they  attempt  to  confirm  their 
theory.  They  take  the  paragon  of  bards,  Shakefpeare, 
Vol.  XX.  No.  1371. 


and  contrive  to  torture  the  tranfcendent  creatures  of  his 
imagination  into  automatons  moved  by  the  organs  of 
combativenefs  and  deftrudtivenefs,  reftrained  by  confcien- 
tioufnefs,  and  fuch  like.  Wherever  their  organology 
tallies  with  the  common  metaphyfical  language  of  man¬ 
kind,  they  can  of  courfe explain,  though  ftiil  not  minute¬ 
ly,  the  paffions  pourtrayed  by  Shakefpeare’s  hand  ;  but, 
when  they  leave  this,  nothing  is  more  abfurd  than  the 
language  they  hold.  Enough  of  this.  We  repeat  we  are 
rejoiced  at  the  ftep  they  have  taken.  Amidft  all  the 
nonfenfe  (as  it  feems  to  us)  they  have  promulgated,  they 
have  taken  a  firm  (land  on  the  lure  bafis  of  experience; 
and  we  are  therefore  bound  to  receive  their  remarks  with 
deference  and  attention,  till  general  obfervation  (hall 
difclofe  their  error.  We  have  already  fhown  by  what 
means  Gall  and  Spurzheim  purfued  their  obfervations  ; 
viz.  by  examining  the  heads  of  all  individuals  who  pof- 
feffed  remarkable  faculties,  the  faculties  of  all  thofe  who 
pofiefled  remarkable  heads,  the  fame  correfponding  marks 
in  tribes  or  maffesof  men  and  the  inferior  animals.  As  to 
the  particular  organs,  fome  of  them  are  eflablifhed  by  a 
multitude  of  inftances,  fome  by  very  meagre  details 
indeed. 

As  a  general  principle,  it  is  very  properly  afferted  by 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  the  faculties  are  innate,  (for  the 
proof  of  which  propofition,  on  other  and  far  ftronger 
grounds  than  craniology,  the  reader  may  turn  to  the 
articles  Kant,  and  Metaphysics,)  though  the  ideas 
thefe  faculties  receive  came  from  without. 

They  arrange  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  with  their 
correfponding  organs,  according  as  they  relate  to  the 
feelings  and  to  the  intelledt:  the  firfl  order  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  prcpenftics,  all  of  which  are  common  to  men  and 
animals,  and  the  Jentiments ,  which  conflitute  wdiat  the 
French  denominate  Vame,  and  the  Germans  getniith ;  and 
the  fecond  order  comprifing  the  faculties  by  which  we 
acquire  knowledge,  or  the  knowing  faculties,  and  alfo  the 
reflefiing  faculties ,  which  lafl  compofe  what  the  French 
call  Vefprit,  the  Germans  gheijl,  and  what  we  fhould  gene¬ 
rally  underftand  by  the  term  inielleSl.  They  find  that  the 
organs  of  thofe  faculties  which  men  poflefs  in  common 
with  animals,  are  fituated  towards  the  bafis  and  back  part 
of  the  brain  ;  while  thofe  of  the  fuperior  faculties,  which 
are  peculiar  to  man,  are  placed  fomewhat  higher;  and  the 
organs  fubfervient  to  the  intellectual  faculties  occupy 
exclufively  the  forehead.  The  total  number  of  fpecial 
faculties  is  thirty- three,  which  are  all  found,  but  in  differ- 
rent  proportions,  in  all  mankind  except  idiots.  The  par¬ 
ticular  fituation  of  each  of  thefe  is  marked  by  a  corref¬ 
ponding  number  on  the  annexed  Plate,  which  exhibits 
the  human  head  in  four  different  pofitions;  and  the  fame 
numbers  exprefs  the  fame  parts  on  each  figure. 

Laying,  now,  the  Engraving  before  us,  we  (hall  proceed 
to  defcribe  the  33  organs. 

The  order  which  includes  the  Propensities  and  Sen¬ 
timents  coniifts  of  the  following  faculties  : 

1.  The  Organ  of  Amativenefs. — Amativenefs  is  the  phy- 
fical  propenfity  which  prompts  towards  the  continuance 
of  our  fpecies.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  cerebellum. 
Gall  feems  to  think  that  its  large  fize  indicates  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  propenfity.  He  firfl  difcovered  it  by  no¬ 
ticing  the  great  fize  of  the  back  of  the  neck  in  a  lady  of 
an  amorous  difpofition  ;  and  fubfequently  he  remarked, 
that  copulation  takes  place  only  in  animals  which  poflefs 
the  cerebellum.  He  found  that  males  (as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected)  have  it  more  expanded  than  females ;  and  noticed, 
efpecially,  that  vigorous  pigeons  always  have  it  larger 
than  weak  ones.  But,  not  contented  with  thefe  ftrong 
fadts,  he  tells  us,  that  Apollonius  Rhodius,  fpeaking  of 
Medea’s  love,  reprel’ents  her  as  fuffering  pain  in  the  back 
of  the  neck  ;  and  that  Profeffor  Reinhold  relates  a  cafe  in 
which  the  introduction  of  a  feton  on  the  neck  of  a  boy 
produced  amative  pafiion  in  a  great  degree.  The  Phre¬ 
nologifts  of  Edinburgh  Hate,  that,  independent  of  the 
more  violent  effedts,  the  moderate  adtion  of  this  organ 
4.  O  produces 
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produces  the  kindly  intereft  that  either  fex  feels  in  what 
relates  to  the  other,  and  that  it  increafes  the  fufceptibility 
of  the  other  powers.  Lading  afFeCtion  feems  to  require, 
that  the  organs  of  adhefivenefs  and  others  fliould  be  alfo 
active.  It  is  indicated  by  the  diftance  between  the  maf- 
toid  proceffes  behind  the  ears,  or  by  the  general  tnicknefs 
of  the  neck  from  ear  to  ear. 

2.  The  Organ  of  Philoprogenitivenefs. — Philoprogeni- 
tivenefs,  or  the  love  of  progeny,  occupies  the  part  of  the 
brain  which  is  fituated  juft  above  that  protuberance 
which  is  felt  at  the  back  of  the  head.  It  is  commonly 
larger  in  women  than  men  ;  larger  in  the  negro  than  the 
European  ;  large  in  monkeys,  who  are  faid  by  many  to  be 
much  attached  to  their  young;  but  defective  in  the 
cuckoo  and  crocodile,  animals  which  do  not  rear  their 
progeny.  It  was  very  fmall  alfo  in  25  out  of  29  women 
who  had  committed  child-murder.  It  is  found  remark¬ 
able  in  men  who  are  fond  of  playing  with  children,  and 
has  lately  been  aflerted  to  give  commiferatiori  for  helpleflf- 
nefs  in  any  objeCt  ;  but  it  is  quite  diftinCt  from  benevo¬ 
lence  in  a  general  fenfe. 

3.  The  Organ  of  Inhabit  ivenefs,  or  the  propenfity  which 
fome  animals,  fuch  as  the  chamois  and  the  wild  goat, 
have  to  inhabit  high  fituations,  is  placed  (till  higher  in 
the  occiput  than  the  former,  in  a  line  proceeding  towards 
the  top  of  the  head.  In  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies 
which  live  in  low  countries,  we  do  not  meet  with  an 
equal  degree  of  protuberance  in  this  part  of  the  brain,  as 
is  obfervable  in  thofe  which  prefer  living  in  elevated  and 
mountainous  diftriCts.  This  is  feen  even  in  the  rat,  fome 
varieties  of  which  choofe  for  their  dwelling  corn-lofts  or 
the  higher  parts  of  a  houfe,  while  others  prefer  living  in 
the  cellars.  This  faculty  is  not  very  aCtive  in  man  ;  but 
Dr.  Gall  conceived  it  was  in  him  allied  to  pride  and 
haughtinefs.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  however,  difclaims  this  doc¬ 
trine;  as  he  thinks  it  impoftible  to  confound  the  “  inftinCt 
of  phyfical  height”  with  the  moral  fentiment  of  felf-love 
and  pride. 

The  above  faCts  feem  ftrong  ones ;  but,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Phrenological  TranfaCtions,  p.  68,  “  further  ob¬ 
servations  fhowed  this  organ  to  be  large  in  thofe  animals 
and  perfons  who  feemed  attached  to  particular  places,  and 
who  difli ked  much  change  of  refidence.  It  was  then 
termed  the  organ  of  Inliabitivenefs.  From  more  enlarged 
obfervations,  it  now  feems  probable  that  part  of  its  func¬ 
tion  is  to  maintain  two  or  more  powers  in  Simultaneous 
and  combined  actions,  and  to  determine  them  towards 
one  objeCt  ;  hence  it  is  now  called  alfo  the  organ  of  Con- 
centrativenefs.  This  organ  is  found  larger  in  authors 
and  orators,  who  excel  in  concentration  of  thought ;  and 
alfo  in  aCtors  and  fingers,  who  have  the  power  of  exerci- 
fing  Several  faculties  fimultaneoufly,  fo  as  to  produce,  by 
their  combination,  one  harmonious  and  united  effeCt  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  by  the  exercife  of  a  fimilar 
power,  that  animals,  fuch  as  the  chamois,  who  are  fond  of 
heights,  are  enabled  to  maintain  in  action  all  thofe  faculties 
which  are  neceffary  to  preferve  their  poiition  while  they 
browfe  in  difficult  or  dangerous  fituations,  and  at  the 
lame  time  avoid  the  aim  of  the  hunter.  There  appears 
therefore  to  be  nothing  in  the  limited  observation  of  Dr. 
Gall  inconfiftent  with  the  more  extenfive  views  now' 
taken  of  the  functions  of  this  faculty.  Dr.  Gall  ftated 
the  organ  of  Inhabitivenefs  as  conjectural.” 

4.  The  Organ  of  Adhefivenefs,  or  the  propenfity  to 
attach  ourfelves  to  perfons,  animals,  or  other  objects,  is 
fituated  on  each  fide  of  the  former,  immediately  under  the 
lambdoidal  future,  and  gives  a  fulnefs  to  the  lateral  and 
pofterior  part  of  the  head.  This  organ  is  the  Source  of 
friendfhip,  moral  love,  fociety,  marriage,  and  attachment 
of  all  kinds.  Dogs  have  it  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  espe¬ 
cially  thofe  races  vvhofe  fidelity  and  conftancy  are  charac- 
teriltic,  as  the  terrier,  Spaniel,  and  lap-dog.  It  is  lefs 
prominent  in  the  bull-dog,  greyhound,  and  maftiff.  It 
was  very  large  in  a  highwayman,  who  chofe  rather  to  die 
than  to  betray  his  confederates.  It  is  aftonifhing  that 
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this  organ  is  larger  in  females  than  in  males,  which  feeniS 
remarkable  if  it  were  really  the  organ  of  friendftiip.  It  is 
faid  to  produce  affectionate  feeling  of  all  kinds,  as  of 
children  to  animals,  and  the  like. 

5.  The  Organ  of  Combativenefs,  or  the  propenfity  to  fight, 
is  fituated  immediately  behind  the  ears  on  each  fide,  and 
behind  the  maftoid  procefs.  Its  locality  is  fully  eftablifhed, 
in  Dr.  Gall’s  eftimation,  by  an  extenfive  Series  of  faCts. 
His  firft  difcovery  of  the  feat  of  this  faculty,  was  from  his 
observation  of  the  head  of  the  Auftrian  general  Wurmfer; 
and  it  was  fubfequently  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
which  he  made  on  boys  he  had  collected  from  the  ftreet. 
The  breadth  of  the  occiput  is  a  criterion  of  the  Spirit  and 
courage  of  horfes,  dogs,  &c.  The  bull-dog  and  pug-dog 
are  in  this  refpeCt  fuperior  to  the  maftiff.  The  hyaena  is 
ftrongly  contrafted  with  the  hare;  and  the  guinea-hen 
with  the  robin  red-breaft.  It  is  the  organ  of  anger,  as 
well  as  of  pugnacity;  and  indeed  of  contention,  whether 
by  argument  or  by  force.  It  is  faid  to  be  found  in  thofe 
who  have  committed  murder  in  an  unpremeditated  man¬ 
ner. 

6.  The  Organ  of  DeftruRivenefs,  induces  a  propenfity  to 
deftroy  in  general,  but  more  especially  to  deftroy  life; 
hence  the  ftrange  pleafure  which  fome  people  take  in 
killing  or  tormenting  animals,  and  in  feeing  executions. 
Among  animals,  this  inftinft  for  blood  is  ftrongly  marked 
in  the  carnivorous  tribes,  efpecially  in  the  lion,  tiger,  and 
others  of  the  feline  tribe;  and  the  breadth  of  their  fkulls 
in  this  part  fhows  us  the  great  Size  of  this  organ,  compared 
with  that  of  their  victims,  the  fheep,  the  goat,  or  the  hare. 
The  heads  of  murderers  have  in  general  been  found  to 
poflefs  a  vifible  prominence  at  this  place.  This  propen¬ 
sity  is  frequently  ftrong  in  children,  in  idiots,  and  in  mad¬ 
men.  Its  objeCt,  in  the  lower  animals,  is  evidently  to 
procure  the  food  on  which  nature  deftined  they  fhould 
live  ;  yet  fome  animals  kill  more  than  is  neceffary  for 
their  nourifhment.  In  man  this  propenfity  prefents  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  activity,  from  a  mere  indifference  to  the 
pain  of  animals,  to  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  killed  or 
tortured,  or  even  the  moft  imperious  defire  to  kill.  Dr. 
Gall  called  this  faculty  murder ;  but  Dr.  Spurzheim  thinks 
it  produces  the  propenfity  to  deftroy  in  general,  without 
determining  the  objeCt  to  be  deftroyed,  or  the  manner  of 
deftroying  it.  “  It  gives,”  fays  he,  “  the  propenfity  to 
pinch,  Scratch,  bite,  cut,  break, pierce,  devaftate,  demolifh, 
ravage,  burn,  maflacre,  ftrangle,  butcher,  Suffocate,  drown, 
kill,  poifon,  murder,  and  afl’aflinate.”  It  has  its  feat  juft 
above  the  ears.  Much  objection  has  been  taken  to  the 
admiffion  of  this  organ,  on  account  of  the  warranty  it 
feems  to  imply  from  our  Maker  to  take  the  life  of  our 
fellow-creatures;  but  the  phrenologifts  obferve,  that  even 
this  is  oftentimes  neceffary  and  juft,  and  that  a  certain 
degree  of  this  part  gives  only  a  proper  energy  to  the  cha¬ 
racter.  If  the  premifes  of  the  phrenologifts  be  true,  it 
may  (till  perhaps  be  permitted  us  to  furmife,  that  the  love 
of  murder  is  an  unnatural  or  wrong  aCtion  of  the  part  of 
the  brain  about  the  ears  ;  and  the  proper  function  is  merely 
refiftance,  or,  as  they  fay,  Combativenefs. 

7.  The  Organ  of  ConJlruRivenefs. —  The  propenfity  to 
build,  or  the  difpofition  to  the  mechanical  arts,  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  development  of  the  brain  at  the  temples. 
Dr.  Gall  found  this  to  be  the  cafe  in  great  mechanicians, 
architects,  fculptors,  and  defigners  ;  and  alfo  in  the  fkulls 
of  the  beaver,  marmot,  field-moufe,  and  rabbit,  which  con- 
ftruCt  habitations.  Hares,  on  the  contrary,  which  lie  in 
the  fields,  have  this  organ  defective,  although  in  general 
they  refemble  rabbits.  He  poflefles  the  fkull  of  a  milli¬ 
ner  of  Vienna,  who  had  a  good  tafle,  and  underftood  per¬ 
fectly  the  art  of  changing  the  forms  of  her  merchandifes  ; 
in  this  fkull  the  organ  in  queftion  is  prominent.  It  is  by 
means  of  this  faculty  that  birds  build  nefts,  favagesiiuts, 
and  kings  palaces.  It  produces  alfo  fortifications,  (hips, 
engines  of  war,  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  furniture, 
clothes,  toys,  &c.  There  was  a  lady  at  Paris,  who,  every 
time  (he  was  pregnant,  felt  the  greateft  propenfity  to 
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build.  This  organ  has  been  found  large  in  aftors.  When 
joined  with  a  full  endowment  of  the  fentiment  of  the  lu¬ 
dicrous,  it  produces  humour.  In  writing,  it  leads  to  the 
ufe  of  irony.  This  power  is  alfo  neceflary  to  fuccefs  in 
romances,  as  it  enables  the  narrator  to  conceal  his  ulti¬ 
mate  defign  underfome  cover  until  he  can  develop  it  with 
effefl. 

8.  The  Organ  of  Covetivenefs,  or  Aequifitivenefs.  —  The 
propenfity  to  covet,  gather,  and  acquire,  without  deter¬ 
mining  the  ohjeft  to  be  acquired,  or  the  manner  of  ac¬ 
quiring  it,  has  its  organ  fituated  at  the  temples,  on  the 
anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  This  faculty 
gives  a  delire  for  all  that  pleafes;  money,  property,  ani¬ 
mals,  fervants,  land,  cattle,  or  any  thing  upon  earth. 
It  produces  egotifm  and  felfilhnefs  ;  and  may,  when 
abufed,  lead  to  ufury,  plagiarifm,  fraud,  or  theft.  The 
inftindl  of  Healing,  it  isafferted,  is  not  always  the  effeft 
of  bad  education,  of  poverty,  idlenefs,  or  the  want  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  moral  fentiment.  This  truth,  fays  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim,  is  fo  generally  felt,  that  every  one  winks  at  a  little 
theft  committed  by  rich  perfons,  who  in  other  refpefts 
conduft  themfelves  well. 

9.  The  Organ  of  Secretivenefs,  or  the  propenfity  to  con¬ 
ceal,  or  to  be  clandeftine  in  general,  is  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  fide  of  the  head,  above  the  organ  of  the 
propenfity  to  deftroy.  Dr.  Gall  firft  obferved  this  organ 
in  a  perfon  who  had  many  debts,  but  who  had  the  addrefs 
to  conceal  his  real  fituation,  fo  that  his  creditors  could 
have  no  knowledge  of  each  other.  He  afcribes  to  this 
laculty  cunning,  prudence,  the /avoir  f aire,  the  capacity 
of  finding  means  neceflary  to  fucceed,  hypocrify,  lies,  in¬ 
trigues,  diflimulation,  duplicity,  falfehood  ;  in  poets, 
the  talent  of  finding  out  interefting  plots  for  romances 
and  dramatic  pieces;  and,  finally,  the  quality  of  flynefs 
in  animals,  as  in  the  fox  and  the  cat,  who  conceal  their 
intentions,  and  are  clever  in  hiding  themfelves. 

To  the  fecond  genus  of  the  order  of  feelings,  namely, 
Sentiments,  belong  the  following  faculties : 

10.  Self-Love,  or  Self-Ffeem. — This  organ  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  pofterior  point  of  the  head.  The 
too  great  activity  of  this  faculty  is  the  caufe  of  various 
abufes,  as  pride,  haughtinefs,  difdain,  contempt,  pre- 
iumption,  arrogance,  and  infolence.  The  want  of  it 
difpofes  to  humility. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation. — Perfons  fond  of  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  have  the  upper  pofterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  head  much  developed.  This  may  be  called 
the  organ  of  ambition  or  vanity,  according  to  the  objefl, 
which  may  be  of  various  kinds. 

12.  Organ  of  Cautioufnefs.— Perfons  remarkable  for  ir- 
relolution  are  extremely  large  on  the  upper  pofterior  part 
of  both  fides  of  the  head.  Circumfpedt  animals  alfo,  as 
the  flag,  roe,  pole-cat,  otter,  and  mole,  and  thofe  which 
place  ientinels  to  warn  them  of  approaching  danger,  as 
the  chamois,  crane,  ftarling,  and  buftard,  have  this 
cerebral  part  much  developed.  This  faculty  produces 
precaution,  doubts,  demurs;  and,  in  general,  exclaims 
continually  “Take  care!”  It  confiders  confequences, 
and  produces  all  the  hefitations  exprefled  by  but.  When 
exceflive,  it  produces  uncertainty,  irrefolution,  unquiet- 
nefs,  anxiety,  fear,  melancholy,  hypochondriafis,  and  fui- 
cide.  Dr.  Gall  finds  this  organ  more  ftrongly  marked  in 
children  than  in  grown  perfons. 

13.  The  Organ  of  Benevolence  in  man,  or  of  Meehiefs  in 
animals,  is  fituated  on  the  fuperior  middle  part  of  the 
forehead.  In  molt  animals  it  is  reftrained  to  a  paflive 
goodnefs  ;  but,  in  man,  its  fphere  of  activity  is  very  con- 
liderable,  producing  all  the  focial  virtues,  or,  in  one  word, 
Chrijlian  Charity. 

14.  The  Organ  of  Veneration,  or  of  Theofophy,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  os  frontis.  Dr. 
Gall  had  obferved  in  churches,  that  thofe  who  prayed 
with  the  greateft  fervour  were  bald  ;  and  that  their  heads 
were  much  elevated.  The  pictures  of  faints  fhow  the 
very  configuration  which  he  had  thus  noticed  in  pious 


men  ;  and  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  alfo,  is  generally  re- 
prefented  of  this  fhape.  It  is  by  this  faculty  that  man 
adores  God,  or  venerates  faints,  and  perfons  and  things 
deemed  facred. 

15.  The  Organ,  of  Hope  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  that  of 
veneration.  Dr.  Spurzheim  confiders  the  fentiment  of 
hope  as  proper  to  man,  and  as  a  fentiment  neceflary  in 
alrnoft  every  fituation;  it  gives  hope  in  the  prefent  as 
well  as  of  a  future  life;  in  religion,  it  is  called  faith; 
perfons  endowed  with  it  in  a  higher  degree  are  credu¬ 
lous. 

16.  Ideality,  or  the  Poetical  Difpofition. — The  heads  of 
great  poets  are  enlarged  above  the  temples  in  an  arched 
diredfion.  The  fentiment  infpired  by  this  organ,  is  the 
oppofite  of  circumfpe&ion ;  it  renders  us  enthufiafts, 
while  circumfpeflion  flops  our  career  by  faying  “Take 
care.”  If  the  part  of  the  head  above  this  organ,  and  a 
little  backward  from  it,  be  very  much  developed,  the 
perfon  is  difpofed  to  have  vifions,  to  fee  ghofts,  and  to 
believe  in  aftrology,  magic,  and  forcery.  Near  this  organ 
another  is  fuppofed  to  exift,  to  be  called  the  organ  of 
Wonder. 

17.  The  Organ  of  Righteoufnefs,  or  Confcientioufnefs. — 
The  fentiment  of  juft  and  unjuft,  right  and  wrong, 
has  its  organ  fituated  a  little  more  forward  than  the 
organ  of  approbation.  It  produces  the  fentiment  of  duty, 
and  conftitutes  what  is  called  confcience,  or  remorfe.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  admits  farther  an  organ  of  Jujlice,  which  he 
feeks  for  on  the  fide  of  the  following  organ. 

18.  DeterminateneJ's. — Dr.  Gall  obferved  that  perfons  of 
a  firm  and  conftant  character  have  the  top  of  the  brain 
much  developed.  This  faculty  contributes  to  maintain 
the  activity  of  the  other  faculties  by  giving  conftancy  and 
perfeverance.  Its  too  greatadHvity  produces  infatuation, 
ftubbornnefs,  obftinacy,  and  difobedience.  Its  deficiency 
engenders  ficklenefs  and  inconftancy. 

To  the  Order  called  Intellect,  and  the  firft  genus  of 
that  order,  viz.  the  knowing  faculties,  belong  the  following 
fpecies  : 

19.  Individuality,  or  the  faculty  which  procures  us  the 
knowledge  of  external  beings,  after  we  have  received  im- 
preflions  from  them  by  the  external  fenfes. — This  organ 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  ; 
Dr.  Gall  found  this  part  very  prominent,  indicating  a 
development  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  brain, 
in  all  perfons,  who,  from  their  extenfive  but  fuperficial 
know  ledge  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  were  capable  of  Aiming 
and  taking  a  lead  in  converfation.  Spurzheim  remarks, 
that  the  organ  is  early  developed  in  children,  becaufe  they 
are  obliged  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of 
faffs. 

20.  The  Organ  of  Form  leads  us  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  forms  of  objefts,  with  the  exiftence  of  which  the  pre¬ 
ceding  faculty  had  made  us  acquainted.  Perfons  endowed 
with  it  in  a  high  degree,  have  a  great  facility  of  diftin- 
guifhing  and  recolleffing  perfons  :  they  are  fond  of  fee¬ 
ing  piffures;  and,  if  they  make  colleffions,  they  colleffc 
portraits.  Cryftallography  is  the  refult  of  this  faculty. 
The  conception  of  fmoothnefs  and  roughnefs  alfo  belongs 
to  it.  This  organ  is  placed  in  the  internal  angle  of  the 
orbit,  and,  if  much  developed,  it  pulhes  the  eyeball 
toward  the  external  angle,  that  is,  a  little  outward  and 
downward.  The  Chinefe  appear  to  have  it  in  perfec¬ 
tion. 

21.  Size. — After  the  exiftence  and  figure  of  any  body, 
the  mind  confiders  its  dimenfions  or  fize,  for  there  is  an 
effential  difference  between  the  idea  of  fize  and  that  of 
form.  The  organ  muft  therefore  be  different  5  it  is  hcw- 
ever  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former. 

22.  Weight. — The  ideas  of  weight  and  refiftance,  den- 
fity,  foftnefs  and  hardnefs,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  fenfe 
of  feeling,  and  require,  therefore,  a  particular  faculty  for 
their  conception.  Its  organ  is  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  two  laft. 

23.  Colour. — The  faculty  of  conceiving  colour  is,  in 
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like  manner,  totally  diftindl  from  the  fenfe  of  vifion,  or 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  light.  Its  organ  is  placed  in  the 
midft  of  the  arch  of  the  eye-brows,  giving  them,  when 
expanded,  a  vaulted  and  rounded  arch.  This  configura¬ 
tion  is  charadteriftic  of  painters;  and  is  ftrikingly  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Chinefe,  who  are  well  known  to  be  very 
fond  of  colours.  This  faculty  is  generally  more  adive 
in  women  than  in  men. 

24.  Space. — The  faculty  of  local  memory,  by  which  we 
recoiled  localities,  and  find  our  way  to  places  where  we 
have  been  before,  is  much  ftronger  in  forne  perfons  than  in 
others.  Animals  are  alfo  endowed  with  it,  and  it  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  return  to  their  dwellings  and  their  progeny, 
when  obliged  to  leave  them  in  fearch  of  food.  It  is  con- 
fpicuous  in  fome  dogs  ;  while  others  are  very  deficient  in 
this  refped.  The  migration  of  birds  is  the  refult  of  this 
faculty.  It  enables  us  to  conceive  the  places  occupied  by 
the  external  bodies ;  and  makes  fpace  not  only  known  to 
us,  but  infpires  a  fondnefs  for  this  kind  of  knowledge. 
It  makes  the  traveller,  geographer,  and  landfcape-painter ; 
it  reeolleds  localities,  judges  of  fymmetry,  meafures 
fpace  and  diftance,  and  gives  notions  of  perfpedive. 

25.  Order. — This  faculty  gives  a  love  of  fymmetry  and 
method  in  arranging  objeds  as  they  are  phyfically  related. 
Its  organ  is  fituated  between  thofe  of  Colour  and  Space, 
outward,  and  toward  the  exterior  angle  of  the  eye. 

26.  Time. — Ideas  of  time  are  the  refult  of  a  diftinft 
faculty;  for  they  may  exift  without  thofe  of  order  and 
number.  They  feem  to  be  higher  in  the  fcale;  and  their 
organ,  accordingly,  occupies  a  higher  place  in  the  brain. 

27.  Number. — All  the  ideas  that  are  concerned  about 
unity  or  plurality  belong  to  a  faculty  whofe  organ  is 
fituated  in  a  part  of  the  brain  near  the  external  angle  of 
the  orbit.  The  objed  of  this  faculty  is  calculated  in 
general.  When  much  developed,  the  arch  of  the  eye¬ 
brows  is  confiderably  depreffed,  or  is  elevated  at  the  outer 
extremity.  This  conformation  is  apparent  in  the  portraits 
and  buds  of  great  calculators,  as  Newton,  Euler,  Kaeftner, 
Jedediah  Buxton,  and  Pitt.  The  heads  of  negroes  are 
very  narrow  at  this  part ;  and,  in  general,  they  do  not 
excel  in  this  faculty. 

28.  Tune. — The  perception  of  mufical  tone  is  diftind 
from  that  of  found,  and  implies  a  different  faculty  from 
that  of  hearing.  Its  organ  is  placed  on  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  forehead.  Its  form  varies  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  form  ofits  convolutions.  In  Gluck  and  Haydn, 
it  has  a  pyramidal  form  5  in  Mozart,  Viotti,  Zumfteg, 
Duffeck,  and  Crefcentini,  the  external  corners  of  the  fore¬ 
head  are  enlarged  but  rounded. 

29.  Language. — The  organ  of  the  faculty  of  learning 
the  artificial  figns  for  the  operations  of  the  mind,  of  per¬ 
ceiving  their  connexion  with  the  thing  fignified,  and  of 
remembering  them,  and  judging  of  their  relations,  occu¬ 
pies  a  tranfverfe  fituation  in  the  midft  of  the  knowing 
faculties,  and  preffes  upon  the  bafis  of  the  orbit  of  the 
eye,  fo  as  to  projed  the  eye  forwards  when  much  deve¬ 
loped.  This  produces  what  is  commonly  called  a  goggle- 
eye,  denoting  ftrong  verbal  memory.  Sometimes  the  eyes 
are  not  only  prominent,  but  alfo  depreffed  downward,  fo 
that  the  under  eye-lid  prefents  a  fort  of  roll,  or  appears 
fwollen.  Such  perfons  are  fond  of  philology  ;  that  is, 
they  like  to  ftudy  the  fpirit  of  different  languages. 

The  fecond  genus  of  the  order  Intelled,  viz.  the  Re¬ 
flecting  Faculties,  contains  the  following  fpecies  : 

30.  Compai'ijbti . — This  faculty  compares  the  fenl'ations 
and  ideas  of  all  the  other  faculties ;  and  points  out  their 
difference,  analogy,  fimilitude,  or  identity.  It  is  obferved 
in  various  perfons,  who,  in  converfation,  have  recourleto 
examples,  fimilitudes,  and  analogies,  in  orderto  convince 
others  ;  and  feldom  to  reafoning  and  philofophical  argu¬ 
ments.  Nations  who  are  fond  of  figurative  language, 
have  this  faculty  in  a  high  degree. 

31.  CauJ'alily. — 'This  faculty  examines  caufes,  confiders 
the  relations  between  caufe  and  effeft,  and  always  prompts 
men  to  alk  Why  ?  Perfons  fond  of  metaphyfics  have  the 
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fuperiorpart  of  the  forehead  much  developed  and  promi¬ 
nent  in  a  liemifpherical  form,  as  Mendelsfhon,  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  others. 

32.  Wit. — Perfons  who  have  this  faculty,  who  write 
like  Sterne,  Voltaire,  Piron,  &c.  have  the  fuperior  exter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  forehead  elevated.  The  effence  of  this 
faculty  confifts  in  its  peculiar  manner  of  comparing, 
which  always  excites  gaiety  and  laughter.  Jeft,  raillery, 
mockery,  ridicule,  irony,  See.  are  its  offspring. 

33.  Imitation. — Perfons  who  have  a  confiderable  eleva¬ 
tion  of  a  femiglobular  form  at  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
forehead,  have  the  faculty  of  imitating,  with  great  preci- 
fion,  the  geftures,  voice,  manners,  and,  in  general,  all 
the  natural  manifeftations,  of  men  and  animals.  They 
have  a  difpofition  to  be  a£Iors,  and  are  prone  to  gefticula- 
tion.  This  organ  is,  in  general,  more  developed  in 
children  than  in  adult  perfons. 

The  accuracy  of  the  above  dogmata  being  admitted,  the 
phrenologifts  proceed  to  (how  that  their  proper  applica¬ 
tion  is  highly  important.  Peculiarity  of  character  is  the 
refult  of  the  development  of  particular  organs;  and  they 
find  in  the  fame  caufe  the  truefources  of  error  and  depra¬ 
vity.  Hence  they  fay,  that  education  muft  confift  in 
making  up  in  activity  what  fome  organs  want  in  lize,  and 
diminilhing  by  correction  and  quiefcence  the  activity  of 
others  which  are  improperly  large.  Or  education  may  be 
affifted  by  craniology  thus:  if  a  child  has  the  faculties 
fitted  for  a  particular  occupation  ftrongiy  developed,  to 
that  occupation  we  fiiould  train  him  up.  Hence  talent 
would  no  longer  be  fo  frequently  loft  to  the  world  as  it  is 
under  the  prefent  fyftem. 

Further  ;  “Phrenology  will  lead  to  important  confide- 
rations  regarding  criminal  punifhment,  particularly  in 
houfes  of  correction.  It  will  enable  us  to  diftinguilh,  not 
only  between  thofe  who  have  naturally  ftrong  evil  propen- 
fities  from  thofe  whom  diftrefs  or  other  contingencies 
may  have  hurried  on  to  crime,  but  will  point  out  the  par¬ 
ticular  nature  of  the  evil  propenfities  to  be  corrected.  It 
will  alfo  tend  to  eftablifii  important  diftinctions  between 
different  kinds  of  infanity,  and  enable  us  to  difeover  the 
treatment  appropriate  for  the  cure  of  each.”  Laftly,  to 
fum  up  all  with  the  moll  vifionary  of  hopes,  “  it  may  prepare 
the  way  to  a  radical  improvement  of  the  human  race,  by 
pointing  out  thofe  conformations  of  the  head  which  it  is 
defirable  to  eradicate  or  to  perpetuate,  and  which  fiiould 
therefore  be  avoided  or  preferred  in  the  choice  of  mar¬ 
riages.” 

In  the  ftudy  of  Craniology,  we  are  cautioned  not  to 
conclude  that  our  rules  are  falfe,  becaufe  we  may  find  a 
man  with  a  particular  protuberance  without  the  corref- 
ponding  faculty,  or,  contrariwife,  one  remarkable  for  the 
vigour  of  a  particular  faculty  without  a  correfponding 
protuberance;  for,  in  the  firft  cafe,  education  or  difguife 
has  repreffed  its  aCtion,  or  it  has  not  been  exhibited  for 
want  of  excitement;  in  the  fecond,  an  unufual  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  furrounding  organs  may  have  led  us  into 
miftake  by  concealing  the  actual  fize  of  the  organ  in 
queftion. 

This  want  of  (kill  in  every  one  but  the  inventors  is 
very  unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  Craniology;  for  it 
renders  it  a  matter  of  the  greateft  uncertainty;  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  fee,  even  Gall  and  Spurzheim  themfelves  can¬ 
not  pofitively  fix  the  precife  fituation  and  relative  bulk 
of  all  thefe  faculties,  for  they  have  difeovered  no  method 
of  meafuring  the  head  which  is  not  liable  to  error.  The 
facial  line,  the  excellent  invention  of  Camper,  cannot 
meafure  the  bulk  of  the  brain  even  in  profile;  becaufe, 
one  of  its  points  being  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  jaws  being 
very  irregular  as  to  length,  the  relative,  not  the  aCtua), 
projection  of  the  forehead  pan  alone  be  determined.  The 
views  of  the  head  from  above  and  behind,  not  being 
geometrically  admeafured,  but  trufted  to  the  eye  alone, 
muft  furniflt  ftill  lefs  certain  data. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  remainderof  this  article,  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  the  literary  hiftory  of  Spurz- 
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heim’s  opinions.  In  1810,  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  pub- 
lilhed,  in  conjunftion,  the  firft  volume,  in  quarto,  of  the 
work,  they  had  announced,  and  which  was  to  contain  a 
full  account  of  their  doftrines,  under  the  title  of  “  Ana- 
tomie  et  Phyfiologie  du  Syfteme  Nerveux  en  general,  et 
du  Cerveau  en  particulier,  avec  des  obfervations  fur  la 
poflibiiite  de  reconnoitre  plufieurs  difpofitions  intelleftu- 
elles  et  morales  de  Phomme  et  des  animaux  par  la  confi¬ 
guration  de  leurs  tetes.”  The  firft  part  of  the  fecond 
volume  appeared  in  1812.  This  work,  together  with  the 
onepublilhed  in  1815,  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  entitled,  “The 
Phyfiognomical  Syftem  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
founded  on  an  anatomical  and  phyfiological  examination 
of  the  nervous  fyftem  in  general,  and  of  the  brain  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  indicating  the  difpofitions  and  manifeltations 
of  the  mind,”  contain  the  only  authentic  account  of  their 
fyftem.  Information  on  the  fuhjeft  may,  however,  be 
derived  from  the  following  books.  The  belt  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  works  is  that  of  Profeffor  Bifchoff,  entitled  “  Dar- 
ftellung  dar  Gall’  fchen  Gehirnund  Schadellehre,  neblt 
Bemerkungen  fiber  diefe  Lehre,  von  D.  W.  Hufeland  ; 
Berlin,  1805.”  At  Drefden,  in  1806,  Bloede  publilhed 
a  fimilar  work,  “Galls  Lehre  fiber  die  Verrichtungen  des 
Gehirns,  nach  deffen  zu  Drefden  gehallenen  Vorlefun- 
gen  j”  and  at  Paris,  in  the  lame  year,  we  have,  from  the 
pen  of  Demangeon,  “  Phyfiologie  Intelledluelle,  ou  De- 
vellopement  de  la  Doftrine  du  Profeffeur  Gall.’'’  A  fmall 
traft  in  Englilh,  entitled,  “Some  Account  of  Dr.  Gall’s 
new  Theory  of  Phyfiognomy,  founded  upon  the  Anatomy 
and  Phyfiology  of  the  Brain,  and  the  Form  of  the  Skull,” 
appeared  in  London  in  1807  ;  and  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Dr.  BifchofPs  work,  including  the  critical  ftriftures  of 
Dr.  Hufeland.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim’s  book,  a  fmall  volume,  principally  reprinted  from 
a  fliort  traft  in  the  Pamphleteer,  was  given  to  the  public 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Forfler,  under  the  title  of  “Sketch  of  the 
New  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous 
Syftem  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  confidered  as  com¬ 
prehending  a  complete  Syftem  of  Zoonomy,  with  obfer¬ 
vations  on  its  tendency  to  the  improvement  of  Education, 
of  Punilliment,  and  of  the  treatment  of  Infanity.”  Two 
pamphlets  in  oppofition  to  thefe  doftrines  were  publilhed 
by  ProfefTor  Walter  of  Berlin,  in  1805,  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  BifchofPs  work,  a  Ihort  account  is  given  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  July  1806. 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  having  conceived  that  he  was  unfairly  at¬ 
tacked  in  fome  of  the  Reviews,  thought  proper  to  publilh 
a  reply,  in  a  pamphlet  which  made  its  appearance  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1817,  entitled,  “  Examination  of  the  Objeftions 
made  in  Britain  againft  the  Doftrines  of  Gall  and  Spurz¬ 
heim.”  To  thefe  authors  we  may  add  the  refpefted  names 
of  Mackenzie  and  Abernethy,  both  of  whom  have  taken 
favourable  views  of  the  fcience.  It  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  the  above-named  Mr.  T.  Forfter  was  the  firft  who 
changed  the  term  Craniology  for  one  of  higher  preten- 
iions ;  to  wit,  Phrenology.  The  firft  term  appears  to 
iis  the  beft ;  and  it  (hows,  as  we  have  arranged  it,  but  one 
(livifiqn  of  Physiognomy.  It  is  certain,  however,  fhat 
Phrenology  is  at  prefent  the  word  in  moll  general  accepta¬ 
tion.  An  inftitution  has  been  recently  formed  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  called  the  Phrenological  Society;  and 
they- have  juft  publilhed  (1823)  the  firft  number  of  “A 
Phrenological  Journal  and  Milcellany.”  From  the  fame 
fource  alfo  has  emanated  a  volume  of  “  Tranfaftions.” 
Judging  from  thefe  works,  one  might  fuppofe  that  the 
epithet  Phrenological  applies  (lucus  a  non  lucendo) 
to  the  perfeft  deftitution  of  (pprw  they  exhibit. 

Of  the  Phyfiognomy  of  the  Head,  and  Bony  Outline  of  the 
Face, 

The  head  is  to  be  contemplated  in  four  afpefts;  viz. 
from  the  fide,  the  front,  above,  and  behind,  as  reprefented 
on  the  Engraving.  To  obtain  precife  views  of  thefe 
points,  it  is  advifeable  to  make  fome  geometrical  mea- 
furement.  To  mealure  the  lateral  dimenlions  of  the 
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head  we  ufe  two  lines;  the  firft  of  which  is  drawn  from 
the  meatus  of  the  ear  to  the  alveolar  procefs  of  the  inci- 
fores  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  (or  juft  to  the  bottom  of  the 
nofe)  ;  the  other  from  the  latter  point  to  the  moft  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  forehead.  Thus  fituated,  thele  lines 
form  an  angle  the  acutenefs  of  which  is  in  inverfe  ratio 
to  the  development  of  the  forehead.  This  angle  is  the 
invention  of  Camper.  When  meafured  by  it,  the  Greek 
ftatues  prefent  angles  fomewhat  obtufe,  but  they  afe  no 
doubt  unnatural  and  exaggerated.  The  moft  beautiful 
of  the  prefent  races  difplay  an  angle  varying  from  80  to 
90  degrees  ;  and  this  gradually  diminilhes  as  we  defcend 
in. the  fcale  of  animals,  till  it  is  entirely  loft.  We  have 
before  faid,  that  the  prominences  of  the  jaw  will  alter  the 
angle  independently  of  the  brain;  and  it  may  be  alfo  re¬ 
marked,  that  thofe  prominences  over  the  eyebrows  which 
mark  the  cavities  of  the  forehead-bone  that  are  called  the 
frontal  fnufes,  will  produce  equal  error  by  the  oppofite 
effeft.  The  facial  angle,  therefore,  though  it  may  do  to 
meafure  beafts  with,  cannot  be  applied  to  man,  whofe 
face  varies  fo  much  in  different  inftances  as  completely 
to  render  it  unlefs.  We  think,  however,  that  a  fimple 
mode  of  meafuring  the  aftual  fize  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
the  aftual  projeftion  of  the  forehead,  may  be  eafily  de- 
vifed.  It  is  this.  Put  one  leg  of  a  compafs  in  the  fite 
of  the  meatus  of  the  ear,  and  with  other  ieg  defcribe  a 
circular  line  from'any  given  point  of  the  head  to  another. 
The  approximation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  head  to 
the  circular  line  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  aftual 
fize  of  the  forehead,  vertex,  and  hind-head  in  profile, 
quite  independently  of  the  face;  recollefting,  however, 
that  the  fize  of  the  circle  fliould  in  all  cafes  be  the  fame. 
The  meatus,  or  orifice  of  the  ear,  is  chofen  as  the  ftand- 
ard  point  of  this  meafurement,  for  this  reafon  :  In  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  fkull  a  bony  wedge,  called  the  os  petrqfum, 
is  fituated  juft  oppofite  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  and  ferves  to 
divide  the  parts  of  the  brain.  It  has  before  it  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  fore  lobes  of  the  brain;  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  fame  point,  has  the 
hindmoft  lobes  above,, and  the  cerebellum  below.  Hence, 
of  courfe,  this  opening  forms  a  very  ftriking  indication 
of  the  internal  parts  of  the  brain  ;  and  is  one  which  can 
never  lead  to  error. 

We  have  projefted  thefe  two-lines  on  Plate  II.  at  fig. 
5,  ab  marks  the  line  going  from  the  ear  to  the  occiput, 
and  b  e  the  circular  one,  which  in  this  figure  begins  at  the 
termination  of  the  former.  This  meafurement  does  not 
of  courfe  give  any  information  as  to  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  head  and  face  ;  it  gives  only  the  aftual  fize  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  fkuli  in  profile. 

In  proportion  to  his  body,  the  head  of  man,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  other  animals,  is  extremely  large.  At 
one  time  it  was  faid  that  man,  had  a  larger  brain  than 
any  other  animal.  This  being  found  falfe,  it  was  then 
faid  that  he  had  the  largeft  in  proportion  to'  the  fize  of 
his  body.  This  alfo  being  difproved,  it  was  next  afferted 
that  he  had  the  largeft  in  proportion  to  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata  and  medulla  fpinalis :  but  here  the  dolphin 
formed  an  exception.  Laftly,  it  is  affirmed  that  that  fu- 
perior  portion  of.brain  in  which  the  intelleftual  faculties 
are  fuppofed  to  refide  is  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  reft 
of  the  nervous  fyftem  in  man  than  in  any  other  animal. 
The  Craniologifts  do  not  fail  to  make  ufe  ol  this  laft  faft 
as  an  argument  in  their  favour;  but,  in  pufhing  the  con- 
clufions  beyond  the  fimple  one  “that  man  has  more  in. 
telleft  than  animals,”  we  are  obliged  to  enquire  how  it  is 
that  men  who  have  the  largeft  heads  are  not  more  fen  Able 
than  thofe  who  have  the  brain  of  fmall  dimenfions.  It 
is  anfwered,  that,  casteris  paribus,  larger  brains  have 
greater  power  than  fmall  ones  under  certain'  limits, 

( which  limits  however  are  not  defined  ;)  but  that  the  lim¬ 
pidity  which  we  find  belonging  to  fome  men  with  great 
heads  is  owing  to  the  faft,  that  in  thofe  inftances  the 
brain  is  nor  delicately  organized;  that  it  is  in  a  ftate  that 
arifwers  to  obeli  ty  in  the  limbs;  and  it  ia.  allowed,  that 
4  P  increafe 
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increafe  of  fize  from  fat  alone  does  not  bring  an  increafe 
of  mufcular  power  in  any  part.  We  can  only  fay,  that 
this  affumption  is  entirely  gratuitous.  There  feems  no 
marks  of  obefity  in  the  individuals  whofe  heads  are  fo 
largely  developed  ;  they  are  as  healthy  and  as  lean  as 
thofe  who  have  heads  of  the  fmalleft  calibre  ;  nor  indeed 
are  there  any  marks  by  which  that  obefity  of  brain  can 
be  gueffed  at  during  life,  nor  does  anatomy  teach  any  ap¬ 
pearances  by  which  it  can  be  detected  in  the  dead  fub- 
jeCt. 

The  hind  part  of  the  head,  in  our  prefent  ignorance  of 
the  functions  of  the  correfponding  portion  of  the  brain, 
furnilhes  no  phyfiognomical  information  of  importance. 
Man  has  the  occiput  produced  beyond  the  bones  of  the 
neck  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  found  in  any  of 
the  mammalia;  and  in  fome  nations  this  circumftance 
takes  place  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  others.  The 
Turks,  for  inftance,  are  remarkable  for  the  flatnefs  of  the 
occiput,  and  for  its  clofe  proximity  to  the  vertebra  of  the 
neck;  a  faCt  which  would  operate  ftrongly  againft  Spurz- 
lieim’s  notion  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  amative- 
nefs,  were  it  not  that  the  Turk’s  occiput  makes  up  in 
breadth  for  what  is  loft  in  the  oppofite  diameter.  In  the 
Ethiopian,  alfo,  the  foramen  ovale  is  further  back  in  the 
head  than  is  feen  in  other  races  of  men.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Carib  has  an  occiput  highly  projecting  and  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  cerebellum  very  capacious.  This  ftriking  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Carib  and  the  Turk  will  be  very  evi¬ 
dent  when  we  confult  fig.  6  and  7  of  the  Engraving.  In 
fig.  8,  the  rotundity  of  the  occiput  in  a  beautiful  Geor¬ 
gian  fkull  is  not  lets  remarkable. 

The  vertex,  and  that  portion  of  the  head  which  is  over 
the  ears,  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  feat  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  This,  like  the  laft  portion  of  the  head,  furnilhes  no 
phyfiognomical  data,  except  fo  far  as  regards  the  parti¬ 
cular  view’s  of  the  Craniologifts.  We  may  juft  notice, 
however,  Lavater’s  remark,  that  perfons  having  the  head 
high  near  the  vertex  have  much  firmnefs,  which  corrobo¬ 
rates  the  opinion  of  Gall  as  to  the  feat  of  that  faculty. 

The  forehead  of  man  is  perhaps  the  mod  interefting 
trait  in  his  countenance;  for  we  find  greater  varieties 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  head,  and  at  all  times 
a  moft  diftingiufhing  difference  from  other  animals.  The 
facial  angle,  as  we  before  obferved,  is  in  the  perfeCteft 
form  at  about  90  degrees.  Much  beyond  this,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  ftupidity  rather  than  intellect  is  met  with  ;  and 
Lavater  alfo  noticed,  that,  where  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
forehead  projected  beyond  the  lower,  great  dullnefs  was 
found;  as  for  inftance,  in  the  fig.  9.  Plate  III.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  prominence  of  the  forehead  is  greater 
in  the  European  than  in  other  races;  that  the  Ethiopi¬ 
ans,  and  ftill  more  the  Caribs,  have  the  forehead  retreat¬ 
ing  in  a  great  degree.  The  fame  has  been  obferved  in 
fome  idiots.  This  has  feemed  to  give  probability  to  the 
notion  that  the  fore  parts  of  the  brain  are  the  organs  of 
the  reafoning  faculties;  for  we  all  know  that  the  blacks 
have  been  confidered  as  inferior  in  reafoning  powers  to  the 
white  races.  On  this  Engraving  we  have  delineated,  in  a 
feries  of  figures,  (10-14.)  the  gradual  retreating  of  the 
fkull  in  different  nations  and  in  fome  animals.  To  a 
certain  degree,  however,  the  retreating  forehead  is  praifed 
by  Lavater  ;  that  is,  when  it  does  not  retreat  too  ab¬ 
ruptly  or  too  low  down. 

The  forehead,  viewed  anteriorly,  fhould,  as  we  know, 
form  one  fourth  of  the  face,  another  fourth  being  formed 
by  the  retreating  part  of  the  head.  This  at  lead  con¬ 
forms  to  the  ancient  ftandard  ;  but  it  is  feldom  feen. 
Thefe  proportions  are  marked  at  fig.  15. 

In  this  view  we  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the 
relation  which  the  breadth  of  the  head  bears  to  that  of 
the  face ;  a  relation  which  is  very  various.  In  fig.  9,  the 
European,  we  fee  that  the  forehead  is  confiderably 
broader  than  the  cheek-bones ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  fee  in  fig.  10,  the  Mongolian,  and  in  fig.  11,  the  Ethio¬ 
pian,  varieties,  how  much  the  breadth  of  the  face,  mea- 
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fured  acrofs  the  cheek-bones,  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
head.  As  to  the  phyfiognomy  of  the  forehead,  thofe  who 
believe  in  Gall’s  fyftem  will  examine  it  to  find  the  organs 
of  comparifon,  reflexion,  and  indeed  all  the  nobleft  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  mind;  but  they  muft  not  forget  that  any 
precife  conclufions  are  impoflible,  unlefs  they  could  fix 
the  exaCt  limits  of  each  of  the  many  organs  Gall  afcribes 
to  this  part. 

The  following  are  the  chief  remarks  of  Lavater  on  the 
forehead.  The  forehead  is  divided  into  three  claffes  ;  the 
perpendicular,  the  projecting,  and  the  retreating;  each 
poffefling  a  number  of  variations  :  the  principal,  however, 
are — rectilinear,  half-round,  half-reCtilinear,  flowing  into 
each  other;  half-round,  half-reCtilinear,  interrupted; 
curve-lined  Ample,  and  curve-lined  double  and  triple. 
A  long  forehead  denotes  much  capacity  of  comprehenfion, 
and  lefs  activity;  a  compreffed,  fliort,  and  firm,  forehead, 
more  compreflion,  liability,  and  little  volatility  ;  feverity 
and  pertinacity  belong  to  the  reClilinear  ;  and  the  more 
curved  than  angular  portends  flexibility  and  tendernefs 
of  character:  deficiency  of  underltanding  is  difcoverable 
in  thofe  whofe  foreheads  are  perpendicular  from  the  hair 
to  the  eye-brows ;  but  the  perfectly  perpendicular, 
gently  arched  at  the  top,  fignifies  that  the  poffeffor  thinks 
coolly  and  profoundly.  The  projecting  forehead  indicates 
ftupidity  and  mental  weaknefs ;  the  retreating,  exaCtly 
the  reverfe;  the  circular, and  prominent  above, with  ftraight 
lines  below,  and  nearly  perpendicular,  fhows  fenfibility, 
ardour,  and  good  underftanding  ;  the  reClilinear  oblique 
forehead  has  the  fame  properties ;  arched  foreheads  are 
confidered  as  feminine;  an  union  of  curved  and  ftraight 
lines,  fiappily  difpofed,  with  a  fimilar  pofition  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  gives  the  character  of  confummate  vvifdom.  When 
the  bones  furrounding  the  eye  project,  and  are  (harp,  the 
perfon  thus  formed  poffefles  a  powerful  ftimulus  to  exer- 
cife  a  ftrong  mental  energy,  which  is  productive  of  excel¬ 
lent  and  well-digefted  plans  ;  and  yet  this  doth  not  feem 
a  peculiar  mark  of  wifdom,  a-s  many  wife  men  have  been 
known  without  it :  thofe  thus  circumftanced  have  more 
firmnefs  when  the  forehead  refts  perpendicularly  upon 
horizontal  eye-brows,  and  is  confiderably  rounded  to¬ 
wards  the  temples.  Perpendicular  foreheads,  which, 
however,  project  to  as  not  to  reft  on  the  nofe,  and  which 
are  fliort,  fmall,  fiiine,  and  are  full  of  wrinkles,  give  un¬ 
doubted  indications  of  a  weaknefs  of  the  thinking  facul¬ 
ties;  perfeverance  and  oppreflive  violent  activity,  united 
with  vigour  and  harfhnefs,  belong  to  the  forehead  com- 
pofed  of  various  confuted  protuberances  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  profile  of  this  part  of  the  head 
affords  two  well-proportioned  arches,  the  loweft  project¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  certain  fign  of  a  good  temperament  and  a 
found  underftanding.  All  great  and  excellent  men  have 
been  found  to  have  their  eye-bones  firmly  arched,  and 
well  defined  ;  and  circumfpeCtion,  followed  by  liability, 
attends  fquare  foreheads,  with  fpacious  temples,  and  eye- 
bones  of  the  above  defcription ;  when  perpendicular 
natural  wrinkles  appear,  they  exprefs  power  of  mind  and 
application  ;  but  horizontal,  interrupted  in  the  middle, 
or  broken  at  the  extremities,  betray,  in  general,  negli¬ 
gence,  if  not  want  of  ability.  Deep  indenting  in  the 
bones  of  the  forehead  fituated  between  the  eye-brows, 
and  extending  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  mark  the 
happy  few  who  poflefs  generous  and  noble  minds,  con¬ 
nected  with  excellence  of  underftanding,  a  configuration 
for  which  Dr.  Johnfon  was  remarkable;  (fee  the  outline 
of  the  Dr.’s  forehead,  fig.  19,  Plate  IV.)  Lavater  thought 
that  a  very  flight  tranfverfe  depreflion  of  head  in  addition 
to  the  form  juft  mentioned,  fo  as  to  divide  the  head  into 
four  flight  protuberances,  was  neceflary  to  a  perfeCt  fore¬ 
head  :  he  fays,  however,  that  thefe  protuberances  lhould 
be  fo  flight  as  only  to  be  vifible  with  a  clear  defcending 
light. 

The  view  of  the  head  from  above  ferves  to  lhow  the 
development  of  thofe  parts  to  which  Gall  has  attributed 
the  reflecting  faculties,  together  with  thofe  ot  deftruc- 

tivenefs. 
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tivenefs,  philoprogenitivenefs,'  combativenefs,  fecretive- 
nefs,  wit,  and  fo  on.  This  view  alfo  (hows  fome  remarkable 
national  peculiarities.  It  was  for  this  purpofe  that  Blumen- 
bach  adopted  it  under  the  name  of  Norma  verticalis.  This 
is  the  view  given  alfo  at  fig.  4,  Plate  I.  It  (hows  the  direc¬ 
tion  of thejawsand cheek-bones,  the  breadth  or  narrownefs 
of  the  head,  and  the  advancing  or  receding  outline  of  the 
forehead  :  the  great  expanfe  of  the  upper  and  exterior 
part  of  the  head,  hiding  in  this  view  the  face,  is  remark¬ 
able  in  the  European,  fig.  20,  Plate  IV.  In  the  Ethiopian, 
fig. 2 1,  the  narrow  flanting  forehead  allows  the  face  to  come 
into  view  ;  the  cheeks  and  jaws  are  comprefled  laterally, 
and  elongated  in  front.  In  the  Mongolian,  fig.  22,  oft 
the  contrary,  the  bones  of  the  nofe  and  cheek  are  widely 
expanded  on  either  fide  ;  and  are  on  the  fame  horizontal 
level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  which  is  alfo 
low  and  retreating. 

The  lack  view  of  the  head  difplays  the  breadth  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  development  outwardly  of  thofe  portions 
of  the  brain  which  Gall  calls  the  organs  of  combativenefs, 
adhefivenefs,  and  firmnefs.  The  various  appearances  of 
this  part  are  feen  in  fig.  23,  24,  25.  fig.  24  is  moll  cor¬ 
rectly  beautiful. 

Of  the  hard  outlines  of  the  face,  the  nofe  is  firft  to  be 
noticed.  Common  obfervation  has  long  lince  found  in 
the  aquiline  nofe  the  expreflion  of  wifdom.  The  Gre¬ 
cian  nofe,  which  is  ftraight  from  the  forehead,  though  it 
certainly  looks  well  in  fculpture,  is  feldom  feen  in  nature 
but  with  a  very  difagreeable  expreflion  of  countenance. 
Lavater  fays  that  in  a  perfedtiy-formed  nofe  “  the  length 
fhould  equal  the  length  of  the  forehead ;  at  the  top 
fhould  be  a  gentle  indenting;  viewed  in  front,  the  back 
Ihould  be  broad,  and  nearly  parallel,  yet  above  the  centre 
fomething  broader;  the  bottom  or  end  of  the  nofe  mull 
be  neither  hard  nor  flelhy  ;  and  its  under  outline  mull  be 
remarkably  definite,  well  delineated,  neither  pointed  nor 
very  broad ;  the  fides,  feen  in  front,  mull  be  well  defined, 
and  the  defcending  nollrils  gently  ffiortened.  Viewed  in 
profile,  the  bottom  of  the  nofe  Ihould  not  have  more  than 
one-third  of  its  length;  the  nollrils  above  mull  be 
pointed  below,  round,  and  have  in  general  a  gentle 
curve,  and  be  divided  into  equal  parts  by  the  profile  of 
the  upper  lip;  the  fide,  or  arch  of  the  nofe  mull  be  a 
kind  of  oval ;  above,  it  mull  clofe  well  with  the  arch  of 
the  eye-bone,  and  near  the  eye  mull  be  at  Jeafh  half  an 
inch  in  breadth.  Such  a  nofe  is  of  more  worth  than  a 
kingdom.”  Numbers  of  great  and  excellent  men  have 
flourilhed  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  vvliofe  nofes  would 
fuller  eflentially  by  a  comparifon  with  Lavater’s  defcrip- 
tion  ot  a  nofe,  more  valuable  to  the  poffeffor  than  exten- 
live  empire:  indeed,  he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  this 
indifputable  fact;  and  obferves,  that  he  has  feen  perfons 
endowed  with  purity  of  mind,  noble  in  their  conceptions, 
and  capable  of  exertion,  whole  nofes  were  fmall,  and  the 
arches  of  their  profiles  inverted  ;  and  yet,  true  to  his  firlt 
principles,  he  difcovered,  or  imagined  he  difcovered,  their 
worth  to  confift  chiefly  in  the  elegant  effufions  of  their 
imaginations,  their  learning,  or  fortitude  in  fullering;  and 
this  is  accompanied  with  a  provifo  that  the  remainder  of 
their  form  was  corredtly  organized.  Nofes  arched 
near  the  forehead  belong  to  thofe  who  polfefs  the  energy 
to  command,  are  capable  of  ruling,  adting,  overcoming, 
and  dellroying;  others,  rectilinear,  are  the  medium 
between  the  extremes  above  noticed,  and  are  appropriated 
by  nature  to  perfons  who  adt  and  fuller  with  equal  power 
and  patience.  Socrates,  Laireffe,  and  Boerhaave,  were 
great  men,  yet  had  ill-lliapen  notes,  and  were  diftin- 
-guiffied  for  meeknefs  and  gentlenefs.  In  nations,  the 
Europeans  have  ftraight  or  convex  nofes;  that  is,  as  far 
as  regards  the  bony  part  of  the  nofe;  for  the  cartila¬ 
ginous,  or  griftly,  is  fometimes  turned  up;  and  thofe 
who  have  adopted  the  very  common  idea  that  dominant 
wives  are  remarkable  for  turned-up  nofes,  will  furely  find 
fome  difficulty  in  accounting  for  Lavater’s  dogma  juft 
mentioned,  that  meeknefs  and  gentlenels  belong  to  this 


form ;  and  indeed  one  obfervation  feems  no  more  true 
than  the  other.  The  American  has  a  nofe  that  Hands 
well  out,  though  thicker  than  the  European’s.  The 
Mongolian  has  a  flat  broad  nofe,  which  however  Hands 
out  in  fome  meafure  towards  its  lower  part.  The  Ethio¬ 
pian  has  a  nofe  fo  flat  as  almoft  to  be  confounded  with 
the  cheeks,  and  the  profile  of  its  bafe  flanting  upwards, 
fo  that  the  opening  of  the  nollrils  is  nearly  horizontal. 
Thefe  peculiarities  are  well  feen  at-fig.  16,  17,  18. 

Palling  over  the  outlines  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  are 
only  remarkable  on  account  of  their  relation  to  the  head, 
and  alfo  theabfurd  vagaries  in  which  phyfiognomifts  have 
indulged  as  to  the  phyfiognomy  of  the  teeth;  the  under 
jaw  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  full  round  chin  marks 
the  European,  the  llightly-prominent  one  the  Mongo¬ 
lian,  and  the  retraced  one  the  Ethiopian.  According  to 
Lavater,  “the  projecting  chin  is  faid  to  mark  fomething 
decided,  and  the  receding  the  reverfe  ;  and  it  has  been 
aflerted  that  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  ftrength  is  fre-. 
quently  demonllrated  by  the  form  of  this  part  of  the 
countenance;  it  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  fudden  in¬ 
dentings  in  the  midft  of  the  chin  are  peculiar  to  men  of 
excellent  cool  underltandings, unlefs  attended  bymarksof 
a  contrary  tendency.  When  the  chin  is  pointed,  thofe 
fo  formed  are  fuppoled  to  be  penetrating  and  cunning, 
though  it  feems  there  are  people  with  pointed  chins  who 
are  different  at  leaft  in  the  latter  particular;  and  here 
again  the  chin  offers  a  certain  criterion  for  the  phyfiogno- 
mift,  who  may  fecurely  pronounce  a  large  fat  double  chin 
an  appendage  of  gluttony.  Flatnefs  of  chin  fpeaks  the 
cold  and  dry  (by  which  terms  Lavater  means  the  phleg¬ 
matic  temperament;)  fmallnefs,  fear;  and  roundnels, 
with  a  dimple,  benevolence.” 

Of  the  human  eye,  the  three  principal  colours  were  well 
laid  down  by  Arillotle  ;  viz.  blue,  paffing  in  its  lighter 
tints  to  what  we  call  grey  ;  an  obfcure  orange,  which  he 
calls  the  colour  of  the  eye  in  the  goat ;  a  kind  of  middle 
tint  between  blue  and  orange,  and  fometimes  remarkably 
green  in  men  with  very  red  hair  and  freckled  fkin;  and, 
laftly,  brown  in  various  fhades,  forming,  in  proportion  to 
its  depth,  what  We  call  hazel,  dark,  or  black,  eyes. 

Of  the  national  peculiarities  relating  to  the  eyes,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  dark  and  copper-coloured  races 
have  all  black  or  dark  brown  eyes;  that  both  black  and 
blue  are  equally  common  among  the  whitqs  ;  that  each 
have  their  admirers;  and  that,  as  far  as  the  bell  obfer- 
vations  go,  their  colour  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pow’ers  of  the  mind.  Neverthelefs  we  mull  juft  mention 
the  ablurdities  which  have  been  promulgated  on  this  fub- 
jedl.  Paracelfus  pronounced,  that  thofe  eyes  generally 
termed  black  frequently  denoted  health,  firmnefs,  cou-^ 
rage,  and  honour ;  but  the  grey,  deceit  and  inftability; 
and,  as  if  this  was  not  ridiculous  enough,  he  added,  that 
fhort-fighted  perfons  are  deceitful  and  crafty,  and  that 
thofe  who  fquint  have  fimilar  propenfities  to  evil.  Small 
eyes,  fituated  deep  in  the  fockets,  fays  he,  indicate  adlive 
wickednefs,  with  a  mind  calculated  to  oppofe  with 
vigour  and  fuffer  with  perfeverance  ;  and  their  oppofites, 
or  very  large  prominent  eyes,  denote  the  avaricious  cove¬ 
tous  propenfities  of  their  pofleflor.  Gall  and  Spurzheirn, 
thinking  that  the  organ  of  the  memory  of  words  lies 
behind  the  orbit,  confider  ftrong  verbal  memory  the 
attendant  of  prominent  eyes,  and  a  deficiency  in  the  fame 
faculty  of  courfe  indifpenfable  to  deep  funken  eyes. 

Lavater  thought  blue  eyes,  in  general,  fignified  effemi¬ 
nacy  and  weaknefs,  and  yet  he  acknowledged  that  many 
eminent  men  have  had  blue  eyes.  “  Men  intemperate  in 
anger, and  eafiiy  irritated,  may  be  found  with  eyesofall  the 
ufual  colours;  when  they  incline  to  green,  ardour,  fpirit, 
and  courage,  are  conftant  attendants.  People  of  a  phleg¬ 
matic  habit,  but  who  may  be  roufed  to  adlivity,  have 
clear  blue  eyes,  which  never  belong  to  thofe  inclined  to 
melancholy,  and  rarely  to  the  choleric.  Benevolence, 
tendernefs,  timidity,  and  weaknefs,  are  exhibited  by  the 
perfectly  femi-circular  arch  formed  by  the  under  part  of 
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the  upper  eye-lid  ;  perfons  of  acute  and  folid  underftand- 
ings  have  a  generous  open  eye,  compofing  a  long  and 
acute  angle  with  the  note;  and,  when  the  eye-lid  forms  a 
horizontal  line  over  the  pupil,  it  is  a  ftrong  indication 
that  he  who  poffelTes  it  is  fubtle,  able,  and  penetrating. 
Widely-opening  lids,  fhowing  the  white  of  the  hall  under 
the  other  colours,  may  be  obferved  in  the  phlegmatic  and 
timid,  as  well  as  in  the  courageous  and  ralh  ;  but,  upon 
comparing  thefe  marks  in  the  different  charadiers  juft 
mentioned,  a  very  perceptible  difference  is  difcovbred  in 
the  charadleriftics  of  the  eyes ;  the  latter  are  lefs  oblique, 
better  fhaped,  and  more  firm.” 

The  eye-brows  are  effential  in  the  expreflion  of  the  eyes. 
In  anger  they  are  brought  down  and  contracted;  in  all 
pleafant  fenfations,  and  in  affonifhment,  they  afl'ume  a  fine 
arch;  in  youth  they  are  naturally  and  regularly  arched; 
“  the  horizontal  and  re&ilinear  eye-brows  belong  to  the 
mafculine  bias  of  the  foul;  and  the  above  defignations 
combined  fhow  the  ftrength  of  underftanding,  united 
with  feminine  kindnefs ;  thofe  that  are  deranged  in  their 
appearance,  and  the  hairs  growing  in  various  directions, 
demonftrate  a  wild  and  perplexed  ftate  of  mind;  but,  if 
the  hair  is  fine  and  foft,  they  fignify  gentle  ardour.  The 
compreffed  firm  eye-brow,  formed- of  parallel  hairs,  is  a 
certain  proQf  of  profound  wifdom,  true  perception,  and  a 
manly,  firm,  habit  of  thought.”  There  are  eye-brows 
which  meet  acrofs  the  nofe  ;  this  circumftance  gives  the 
perfon  an  air  of  ferocious  gloom,  which  is  admired  by  the 
Arabs;  but  the  ancients,  verfed  in  phyfiognomy,  con¬ 
ceived  fuch  to  be  the  charaCteriftic  of  cunning.  Lavater, 
on  the  contrary,  obferves,  that  he  had  difcovered  them  on 
the  molt  worthy  and  open  countenances,  admitting  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  may  denote  a  heart  ill  at  eafe. 
“  Thofe  who  think  profoundly,  and  thofe  equally  prudent 
and  firm  in  their  conduft,  never  have  high  and  weak  eye¬ 
brows,  in  fome  meafure  equally  dividing  the  forehead ; 
they  rather  betray  debility  and  apathy;  and,  though  men 
of  an  oppofite  character  may  be  found  with  them,  they 
invariably  fignify  a  diminution  of  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
Thick  angular  eye-brows,  interrupted  in  their  lengths, 
fignify  fpirit  and  aCfivity  ;  and,  when  they  approach  the 
eyes  clofely,  the  more  firm,  vigorous,  and  decided,  is  the 
character;  the  reverfe  lhows  a  volatile  and  lefs  enterpri- 
fing  difpofition  ;  when  the  extremes  are  remote  from 
each  other,  the  fenfations  of  the  pofTeflbr  are  always  vio¬ 
lent.” 

Ridiculous  as  all  this  is,  yet  the  expreflion  of  the  eye 
makes  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  all.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  molt  eloquent  feature  of  the  face,  and  capable  of  the 
greateft  variety  of  appearances.  But  it  is  in  aftion  only 
that  thefe  emotions  are  obfervable;  and  they  are  lo 
evanefcent  and  fo  indefcribable,  that  it  feems  impofiible 
to  impart  our  obfervations  on  them  to  others. 

Our  notice  of  the  foft  parts  of  the  face  naturally  leads 
us  to  confide”  of  what  they  are  compofed.  We  find  that 
thefirft  ingredient  in  their  compofition  is  acellular  texture, 
more  or  lefs  firm  or  loofe  in  different  perfons,  in  which 
is  imbedded  an  immenfe  multitude  of  fmall  blood-vefl'eis : 
thefe  are  fupplied  with  nerves  to  an  extent  greater  than 
is  obferved  in  moll  other  parts  of  the  vafcular  fyftem,  and 
have  the  properties  of  contraction  and  dilatation  to  fo 
great  a  degree,  that  the  phenomena  of  blufhingand  turn¬ 
ing  pale  fucceed  each  other  in  a  remarkable  contrail,  and 
often  very  quick.  Ofcourfe,  however  influenced  by  the 
mind  the  complexion  may  be,  (and  it  certainly  is  to  a 
confiderable  degree,)  it  is  alfo  amenable  to  the  fame  laws 
as  other  compages  of  veflels  and  nerves.  The  general 
ftate's  of  health  or  difeafe  will  alter  the  complexion,  in¬ 
dependently  of  any  mental  impreflions.  The  fame  re¬ 
mark  applies  alfo  to  the  fmall  mufcles,  which,  lituated 
alfo  in  the  above-mentioned  cellular  texture,  produce  the 
various  motions  of  the  mouth,  by  pulling  it  in  various 
directions. 

Thefe  mufcles,  together  with  fome  large  ones  which 
perform  the  office  of  moving  the  jaws,  conllitute  all  the 


remaining  parts  of  the  face;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that,  in  the  more  violent  emotions,  the  mafticating 
mufcles  are  highly  expreffive. 

The  movements  of  the  face  which  exhibit  mental 
emotions  may  be  clafled  under  four  divifions.  Firllly, 
thofe  which  arife  from  aClivity  of  the  nervous  fyftem  at¬ 
tended  with  pleafure;  fecondly,  thofe  which  arife  from 
aClivity  of  the  nervous  fyftem  attended  with  pain  ;  third¬ 
ly,  thofe  which  arife  from  inaCtion  of  mind  attended  with 
pleafure;  fourthly,  thofe  which  arife  from  inaCtion  of 
mind  attended  with  pain.  Under  the  firft  head  are  com- 
prifed  pride,  anger,  and  contempt  ;  under  the  fecond, 
hate  and  defpair;  under  the  third,  joy,  love,  admiration  ; 
under  the  fourth,  fear.  See  Passions,  vol.  xviii. 

The  phyfiognomifts,  in  Jnveftigating  the  expreflion  of 
the  foft  parts  of  the  face,  proceeded  under  the  influence 
of  this  axiom  ;  that  habitual  indulgence  in  certain  paflions 
in uft  render  the  face  particularly  prone  to  the  movements 
which  difplay  them,  and  mull  alfo  develope  the  mufcles 
ufed  for  thofe  movements  to  an  unufual  fize.  But  the 
known  faCl,  that  fome  perfons  are  capable  of  fuffering 
very  ftrong  emotions  without  any  change  in  the  counte¬ 
nance,  and  that  the  expreflion  of  long-continued  paffion 
is  not  the  fame  as  that  of  fudden  paroxyfm,  completely 
overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  this  doCtrine.  We  mull, 
however,  give  the  obfervations  of  Lavater  on  this  point, 

“  The  character  of  the  man  is  proclaimed  in  the  lips. 
The  more  firm  the  latter,  the  more  fixed  the  former;  the 
weak  and  irrefolute  man  has  weak  lips,  with  rapidity  in 
their  motion.  The  vicious,  cringing,  mean,  and  bad, 
countenance,  is  never  formed  with  lips  well-defined, 
large,  and  juftly  proportioned  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
face,  and  the  line  of  which  is  equally  ferpentine  on  each 
fide;  fuch,  though  they  may  denote  a  tendency  to  fen- 
fuality,  belong  exclufively  to  a  character  deferving  of  ad¬ 
miration  in  moll  relations  of  life,  A  mouth,  the  lips  of 
which  are  fo  thin  as  to  prefent,  at  firft  view,  little  more 
than  a  line,  indicates  apathy  and  quiet,  but  induftrious 
when  roufed.  When  this  defeription  of  mouth  is  raifed 
at  the  extremities,  vanity  or  vain  pretenfions,  affeClation, 
and  probably  deliberate  malice,  diftinguilh  thofe  fo 
formed.  The  oppofite  of  this  kind  of  lips,  fwelled  into 
confiderable  fize,  is  a  mark  of  indolence  and  fenfuality. 
The  cut-through Jharp-drawn  lip  has  to  contend  with  ava¬ 
rice  and  anxiety.  Lips  clofed  accurately,  without  ex¬ 
ertion,  and  handfome  in  their  outline,  belong  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  diferetion  and  firmnefs.”  Lips  with  the  latter 
advantage,  and  the  upper  projeCling,  are  generally  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  virtuous  and  benevolent,  though  there  are, 
without  doubt,  nurnberlefs  perfons  of  excellent  charaCler 
whole  under  lips  projeCl ;  but,  in  Lavater’s  opinion,  the 
laft  peculiarity  implies  a  well-meaning  man,  whofe  good- 
nefs  confifts  rather  of  cold  fidelity  than  ardentfriendlhip. 
The  under  lip,  hollowed  in  the  middle,  denotes  a  fanciful 
charaCler.  “  Let  the  moment  be  remarked  when  the  con¬ 
ceit  of  the  jocular  man  defeends  to  the  lip,  and  it  will  be 
feen  to  be  a  little  hollow  in  the  middle.”  The  mouth 
remaining  naturally  clofed,  invariably  fignifies  fortitude 
and  courage.  When  the  latter  quality  is  in  operation, 
the  mouth  clofes  infenfibly;  the  naturally-open  mouth 
makes  a  difpofition  to  complain;  the  clofed,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  defignates  endurance.  “  Though  phyfiognomifts,” 
adds  Lavater, *“  have  as  yet  but  little  noticed,  yet  much 
might  be  faid  concerning  the  lips,  improperly  fo  called, 
or  the  flefhy  covering  of  the  upper  teeth,  on  which  anato- 
milts  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  yet  bellowed  any  name, 
and  which  may  be  called  the  curtain,  or  pallium,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  beginning  of  the  nofe  to  the  red  upper  lip 
proper.  If  the  upper  lip  improper  be  long,  the  proper  is 
always  Ihort;  if  it  be  Ihort  and  hollow,  the  proper  will  be 
large  and  curved  :  another  certain  demonftration  of  the 
conformity  of  the  human  countenance.  Hollow  upper 
lips  are  much  lefs  common  than  flat  and  perpendicular; 
the  character  they  denote  is  equally  uncommon.” 

In  doling  this  article,  we  think  it  requifite  to  caution 
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our  readers  not  to  form  hafty  conclufions  from  the  ftudy 
of  Phyfiognomy.  We  have  fliown  throughout,  that  there 
is  nothing  fixed  and  certainly  known  ;  and  that  phyfical 
and  moral  caufes  have,  in  many  inftances,  the  fame  effefts. 
Even  to  thofe  who  firmly  believe  the  doflrines  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  we  muft  requeft  the  fame  flownefs  in  their 
conclufions  ;  for  the  molt  careful  obfervers  can  form  no 
clear  eftimate  of  the  fize  of  the  head,  until  they  have 
take!)  accurate  (hades  of  it  in  three  directions,  and  exa¬ 
mined  thefe  with  mathematical  precifion.  How  abfurd, 
then,  it  mult  be  to  be  guided  in  our  opinions  of  mankind 
by  the  inaccurate  and  curfory  obfervations  that  the  eye 
can  make,  more  efpecially  when  a  particular  mufcular 
aCtion, or  other  adventitious  circumftances,  tend  fo  (trongly 
to  deceive  our  penetration.  We  are  compelled  to  advert, 
in  this  place,  to  a  circumftance  that  has  recently  occurred 
in  France,  becaufe  it  exemplifies  Itrongly  this  ridiculous 
haftinefs  in  adopting  novel  doCtrines.  We  allude  to  the 
faCi,  that  an  examination  of  a  criminal’s  head  has  been 
required  in  a  French  court  of  juftice.  Well  may  we  boaft 
the  fuperiority  of  our  judicial  inlfitutions  over  thofe  of 
our  neighbours,  when  we  fee  the  prefident  of  a  court  fo 
mifapplyinga  doubtful  fcience,  as  by  its  very  admiffion 
to  render  any  trial  ufelefs,  and  any  conviction  unjuft. 
While  on  this  topic,  we  may  juft  mention,  that  two 
affaflins,  lately  executed  for  cool  and  premeditated  murder, 
are  find  to  have  had  the  organs  of  deftruCtivenefs  deve¬ 
loped  only  in  a  minute  degree.  The  names  of  the  male¬ 
factors  alluded  to  were  Thurtell  and  Pallett ;  the  former 
of  whom,  by  his  extraordinary  character,  raifed  the  cu- 
riofity  of  the  phrenologifts  in  a  wonderful  degree. 

This  difappointmer.t  was  followed  by  a  hoax  upon  the' 
phrenologifts.  A  very  (liort  time  ago,  a  gentleman  found 
a  large  turnip  in  his  field,  (haped  like  a  man’s  head,  and 
with  the  refemblance  of  the  features  of  a  man.  Struck 
with  the  curiofity,  he  had  a  caft  made  from  it,  which 
he  fent  to  the  Phrenological  Society,  dating  that  it  was 
taken  from  the  head  of  Baron  Turempourtz,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  Polifli  profeflor,  and  requefting  their  opinion  there¬ 
on.  After  fitting  in  judgment,  they  fcientifically  exa¬ 
mined  the  caft,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  had 
difcovered  an  unufual  prominence,  which  denoted  that 
he  was  a  man  of  an  acute  mind  and  deep  refearch,  that 
he  had  the  organ  of  quick  perception,  and  alfo  of  perfe- 
verance,  with  another  that  indicated  credulity.  The 
opinion  was  tranfmitted  to  the  owner  of  the  caft,  with  a 
letter,  requefting  as  a  particular  favour  that  he  would 
fend  them  the  head.  To  this  he  politely  replied,  “that 
lie  would  willingly  do  fo,  but  was  prevented,  as  he  and 
his  family  had  eaten  it  the  day  before  with  their  mutton 
at  dinner.” 

Upon  the  whole,  viewing  the  many  contradictions  and 
errors  both  of  Lavater,  and  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ;  and 
confidering,  that  mankind  in  general  have  granted  their 
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aflent  to  no  one  rule  under  either  fyftem  ;  we  cannot  but 
conclude,  that  the  efforts  hitherto  made  for  reducing 
phyfiognomy  to  a  fcience,  however  praifeworthy,  have 
been  almoft  nugatory.  It  is  long  fince  the  clofeft  obfer- 
ver  of  human  nature  that  ever  exifted  remarked,  that 

There  is  no  art 

To  find  the  mind’s  conftruCtion  in  the  face;’ 

and,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot 
confidently  deny  the  truth  of  the  aphorifm. 

The  writer  of  this  is  bound  in  honour  to  give  one 
more  quotation  from  Lavater,  left  he  might  be  thought 
to  fupprefs  it  out  of  tendernefs  to  himfelf;  for,  (hould 
it  be  difcovered  that  he  is  an  ugly  rather  than  a  hand- 
fome  man,  the  (launch  believers  in  Phyfiognomy  may 
triumphantly  declare  him  totally  unfit  for  the  ta(k  he  has 
undertaken.  “  No  one,”  fays  Lavater,  “  whofe  perfon 
is  not  well  formed,  can  become  a  good  phyfiognomift. 
Thofe  painters  were  the  belt  whofe  perfons  were  the 
handfomeft.  Reubens,  Vandyke,  and  Raphael,  poffef- 
fing  three  gradations  of  beauty;  poffeffed  three  gradations 
of  the  genius  of  painting.  The  phyfiognomifts  of  the 
greateftfymmetry  %re  the  belt.  As  the  mod  virtuous  can 
bed  determine  on  virtue,  fo  can  the  mod  handfome  coun¬ 
tenances  on  the  goodnefs,  beauty,  and  noble  traits,  of  the 
human  countenance,  and  confequently  on  its  defeCts  and 
ignoble  properties.  Thefcarcity  of  human  beauty  is  the 
reafon  why  phyfiognomy  is  fo  much  decried,  and  finds  fo 
many  opponents.  No  perfon,  therefore,  ought  to  enter 
the  fanCluary  of  phyfiognomy,  who  has  a  debafed  miftd, 
an  ill-formed  forehead,  a  blinking  eye,  or  a  diftorted 
mouth.” 


PHYSIOL'OGER,  f.  A  phyfiologift.  This  is  the  old 
word. — He  [Hobbes]  was  fanguineo -melancholicus, 
which  the  phyjiologers  fay  is  the  mod  ingeniofe  complex¬ 
ion.  Aubrey's  Atiecd. — He  blames  pliyjiologers  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  account  for  phaenomena,  overlooking  the 
to  ayaAov  and  to  Sbov.  Bp.  Berkeley's  Siris. 

PHYSIOL'OGI,  J.  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
thofe  authors  whofe  writings  tend  to  fet  that  ftudy  in  its 
cleared  light,  by  explicating  and  enumerating  the  various 
difpofitions  of  the  male  and  female  parts  in  the  flowers 
of  plants. 

PHYSIOLOG'IC,  or  Physiological,  adj.  Relating 
to  the  dodtrine  of  the  natural  conftitution  of  things. — 
Some  of  them  feem  rather  metaphyfical  than  phyjiological 
notions.  Boyle. 

PHYSIOL'OGIST,  f.  One  verfed  in  phyfiology;  a 
w'riterof  natural  philofophy. — The  national  menagerie  is 
collefted  by  thefirft  pliyfiologijls  of  the  times  ;  and  it  is 
defective  in  no  defcription  of  favage  nature.  Burke's 
Letters. 
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PHYSIOL' OGY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  Qvms,  nature,  and 
>oyo;,  doCtrine.]  Implies,  in  accordance  with  its  deriva¬ 
tion,  the  whole  range  of  natural  philofophy,  or  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature  in  general  f  and  in  this  fenfe  we  find  it 
ufed  by  fome  of  the  ancients  Its  meaning,  however,  has, 
in  modern  times,  been  reltrifled  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
ftruClure  and  functions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  But  vulgar  or  technical  language  calls  by 
this  name  a  hiftory  of  the  funGtions  of  man  while  in 
health.,  leaving  his  Jiru6lure  under  that  divifion  of  fcience 
called  Anatomy,  the  more  general  knowledge  of  the 
funiSHons  of  animals  under  that  named  Zoology,  and 
defcribing  under  Pathology  the  phenomena  of  the  fame 
functions  in  a  Hate  of  fuffering  or  difeafe.  See  thofe  ar¬ 
ticles  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

The.  above-mentioned  reftriflion  embraces  then  an  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  movements  of  the  wonderful  ftrufture  of 
man;  a  fubjeftof  all  others,  except  perhaps  metaphyfics, 
the  moll  important  and  interefting. 

The  hiftory  of  Phyfiology,  from  its  clofe  connexion 
with  other  branches  of  the  healing  art,  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  ample  notice  under  the  article  Pathology.  The 
opinions  of  the  ancients,  the  experiments  of  the  moderns, 
and  the  chief  difcoveries  of  both,  have  been  there  fully 
detailed.  There  remains  only,  therefore,  for  the  hiftori- 
cal  branch  of  this  article,  that  we  fhould  notice  thofe  philo- 
fophic  fpeculations,  fyllematie  works,  and  general  ar¬ 
rangements,  which  have  obtained  notice  and  circulation, 
rather  as  philofophic  than  medical  fyftems.  Thefe  could 
not,  ofcourfe,  be  entered  into  under  Pathology,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  extent,  their  want  of  immediate  influence 
on  the  practical  part  of  that  fcience,  and  their  bearing  on, 
and  connexion  with,  zoological  refearches. 

The  Pythagorean  doftrine  (the  earlieft  worth  notice) 
confiders  man  as  a  microcofm,  or  an  epitome  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  in  which  are  produced  the  fame  phenomena  as  in 
the  larger  world,  only  to  a  lefs  extent.  The  author  ad¬ 
mitted  more  than  one  intelligent  principle,  conducting 
all  the  operations  of  the  human  body.  He  fuppofed  that 
the  human  foul,  nouriftied  by  the  blood,  fixed  by  the 
veins,  the  arteries,  and  the  nerves,  as  fo  many  vifible 
frtuations,  became  obedient  to  the  general  luivs  of  univer- 
fal  harmony.  He  did  not  pretend  that  the  eternal  powers 
of  numbers  had  prefcribed  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  that  the  force  of  numerical  harmonies  regulated  the 
motions  of  the  bodies  which  filled  the  univerfe,  as  he  has 
been  made  to  exprefs  himfelfby  his  difciples.  But  he 
was  contented  with  aflerting,  that  every  thing  in  nature 
was  brought  about  according  to  the  qualities  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  numbers,  without  attributing  to  them  an  intrin- 
iic  virtue  and  a  pofitive  exiftence.  He  perceived  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  animal  economy  fucceeded  each  other 
with  a  ftriCt  regularity,  by  which  they  concurred  in 
maintaining  order;  and  in  this  order  he  found  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  exiftence  and  prefervation  of  all  beings;  a 
principle  without  which  they  could  not  exift.  He  confi- 
dered  the  fouls  of  men  as  emanations  from  the  general 
foul  of  the  univerfe,  or  anima  nmndi. 

Alcmceon  cor.lidered  the  brain  as  the  feat  of  the  foul. 
He  fuppofed  found  to  be  produced  by  the  reverberation 
of  the  air  within  the  cavity  of  the  ear;  and  he  thought 
that  tafte  was  owing  to  the  moifture  of  the  tongue.  He 
compared  the  body  of  a  fcetus  to  a  fponge,  which  obtain¬ 
ed  its  nourifhment  by  the  fuClion  eftablifned  over  every 
part  of  its  fubftance.  According  to  him,  the  motion  of 
the  blood  was  the  effential  principle  of  life  ;  and  he  fup¬ 
pofed  that  the  ftagnation  of  this  fluid  in  the  veins  pro¬ 
duced  fleep,  and  its  aflive  expanfion  brought  back  the 
waking  ftate  of  the  body.  Health  confifted  in  the  equi¬ 


librium  and  well-proportioned  mixture  of  certain  primary 
qualities  ;  and  that,  whenever  any  of  thefe  became  too 
predominant,  difeafe  was  the  confequence. 

Empedocles,  like  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras,  fought 
among  the  properties  of  numbers  for  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  both  of  phyfical  and  moral  fcience.  In  uniformity 
with  this. fyftem  it  was,  that  he  reckoned  the  four  ele¬ 
ments,  and  admitted  among  the  particles  of  thefe  mate¬ 
rial  principles  a  kind  of  afxeflion  and  averfion,  of  defire 
and  antipathy,  capable  of  l'eparating  and  reuniting  them, 
as  occafion  might  require.  He  believed  that  refpiration 
commenced  within  the  uterus,  where  the  infant  was  pro¬ 
vided  from  each  parent  with  certain  organic  particles, 
which  tended  to  unite  into  one  uniform  whole.  Anax¬ 
agoras,  convinced  that  we  muft-  attribute  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  matter  to  the  intelligence  of  a  fuperintending 
being,  imagined  that  the  body  of  every  animal  was  formed 
of  homogeneous  particles,  wdiich  were  brought  together 
by  a  fort  of  affinity.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  bodies 
which  were  endowed  with  thought,  were  compofed  of 
fenfible  elements;  that  thefe  elements  remained  unalter¬ 
able,  and  that  no  power  in  nature  could  exert  any  aflion 
on  them. 

Democritus  explained  the  principal  phenomena  of  or¬ 
ganized  bodies  by  the  affion  and  re-aftion  of  atoms, 
which  he  fuppofed  to  be  endowed  with  powers  eflentially 
aftive,  and  fufceptible  of  repelling  and  attracting  each 
other.  According  to  him,  generation  confifted  in  the 
cohefion  of  homogeneous  atoms.  He  conceived  the  heat 
inherent  in  the  elements  of  the  body  to  be  the  foie  aftive 
principle  with  which  man  was  animated  ;  and  that  by  in- 
creafe  of  this  he  became  capable  of  life  and  motion.  He 
beautifully  and  truly  compared  the  organs  of  the  fenfes  to 
mirrors,  on  which  were  painted  the  images  of  things;  and 
he  reduced  all  fenfations  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  which  he 
fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs  delicate  according  to  circum- 
ftances. 

According  to  Plato,  the  human  body  does  not  contain 
within  itfelf  the  caufe  of  the  phenomena  which  are  the 
confequence  or  the  attendants  of  life.  It  is  only  a  paffive 
fubjeft,  on  which  the  foul  exprefies  the  feries  of  its  func¬ 
tions,  like  the  canvafs  on  which  the  painter  traces  the.con- 
ceptions  of  his  inventions.  He  diftinguifhes  two  princi¬ 
ples  of  aftion  in  man  :  a  rational  foul,  on  which  depend 
reflection  and  intelligence;  and  an  irrational  foul,  on 
which  depend  life  and  motion.  The  latter  is  difiufed 
through  every  part  of  the  body;  and  it  is  by  means  ot 
thefe  parts  that  it  feels,  fuffers  pain,  or  enjoys  pleafure. 
Thus,  by  means  of  the  heart  it  is  fufceptible  of  courage 
and  of  paffion :  by  the  liver,  of  defire.  The  head  is  the 
feat  of  reafon  ;  the  cheft,  and  efpecially  the  heart,  the 
feat  of  ftrength  and  anger;  the  lungs,  the  general  coolers 
of  the  body.  One  divifion  of  the  irrational  foul,  which 
pofl'efl'es  an  appetite  for  food,  and  all  the  neceflary  re- 
frefhments  of  the  body,  is  found  in  the  epigaftric  region; 
which,  in  the  language  of  Plato,  is  a  fort  of  liable,  in 
which  refides  a  voracious  animal.  During  nutrition,  the 
vital  parts  affimilate  to  their  fubftance  the  aliments  which 
are  prefented  to  them ;  and  this  affimilation  is  the  confe¬ 
quence  of  an  affinity  that  takes  place  between  thefe  parts 
and  the  nutritious  juices.  He  thus  feems  to  regard  nu¬ 
trition  as  the  effefl  of  a  combat  between  the  aliments  and 
the  parts  of  the  animal.  A  young  animal  will  receive 
more  nouriffiment  than  one  which  is  old,.becau(e  the 
force  of  its  body  has  more  efreft  in  overcoming  the  force 
of  the  nutritious  fubftances. 

As  the  reciprocal  aftion  of  the  fold  and  the  body  on 
each  other  did  not  appear  to  him  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  fuppofition  of  immateriality,  he  propofed 
r  the 
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the  idea  of  a  plaftic  nature,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  ait 
intermediate  principle  connefting  the  foul  and  the  body. 

The  human  body,  which  is  entirely  fpongy,  is  expofed 
through  every  part  to  oppofite  currents  of  air  and  (ire, 
which  traverfe  and  penetrate  it,  being  introduced  alter¬ 
nately  by  the  lungs  and  by  the  (kin.  Hot,  cold,  denfe, 
rare,  and  the  other  fenfible  properties  of  bodies,  are  only 
the  caufes  of  the  phenomena  which  we  perceive,  and  are, 
as  it  were,  the  occafions  or  accidents  that  are  required  to 
keep  in  play  the  intelligent  force  difieminated  through 
nature. 

Arijiotle,  the  difciple  of  Plato,  in  his  phyfiological 
de&rines,  differs  but  little  from  his  mafter.  He  attributed 
to  the  foul  three  faculties,  a  nutritive,  a  fenjitive,  and  a 
rational,  faculty;  in  the  firft  of  which,  life  is  the  only 
principle;  in  the  fecond,  feeling  is  produced;  and  the 
third  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  is  that  part  of  him  which 
knows  or  judges.  This  part  is  either  an  aftive  or  a  paf- 
five  intellect,  of  which  the  firft  may  be  feparated  from  the 
body,  and  is  immortal ;  whereas  the  fecond  perifhes  to¬ 
gether  with  the  body.  Life,  according  to  this  philofo- 
pher,'is  a  permanence  of  the  foul,  retained  by  the  natural 
heat,  the  principle  of  which  refides  in  the  heart. 

About  the  period  which  we  are  now  confidering,  phi- 
lofophy  was  dividedinto  two  feffs :  the  Materialifts,  who 
attributed  the  formation  of  all  beings  to  the  fortuitous 
concourfe  of  atoms  ;  and  the  Spiritualifts,  who  held  that 
the  foul  enjoyed  an  exiftence  anterior  to  that  of  the  body, 
which  was  no  other  than  a  paffive  organ,  in  which  the 
phenomena  that  previoufly  exifled  in  the  foul,  in  an  ab- 
ftra6t  latent  manner,  became  evident  and  fenfible'.  Thefe 
two  opinions  have  each  fuffered  modifications,  but  ftill 
exift;  the  fupporters  of  each  not  Laving  approached  one 
ftep  nearer  towards  the  fettlement  of  the  queftion  than 
the  Greek  philofophers  juft  mentioned. 

There  is  fo  much  of  truth  and  beauty  in  fome  of  the 
fpeculations  of  thefe  philofophers,  that  one  might  almoft 
feel  inclined  to  believe  that  many  phyfiological  faffs  mult 
have  been  known  to  them  as  foundations  for  their  bril¬ 
liant  hypothefes.  But  then,  whenever  they  do  mention 
the  ftruflure  or  funftions  of  particular  parts,  we  find 
them  extremely  ignorant;  and  the  examples  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Herophilus,  and  Galen,  fnovv  fo  convincingly  that 
a  clofe  cbfervance  of  faffs  rendered  at  that  time  little 
afliltance  to  fpeculation  on  the  nature  of  life,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  view  them  as  poetic  infpirations,  which 
have  indeed  been  fometimes  founded  on  truth. 

Indeed  it  mull  be  very  obvious,  that  mere  anatomy, 
however  accurate ;  that  pathological  obfervations,  how¬ 
ever  numerous;  would  rather  bewilder  than  affift  the 
philofopher  in  his  conjectures,  till  the  phyfical  and  meta- 
phyfical  fciences  were  confiderabiy  advanced.  It  w;as 
not  till  the  fciences  of  chemiftry,  of  mechanics,  and  of 
metaphyfics,  had  each  in  their  turn  been  erroneoufly 
applied  to  explain  the  nature  of  life,  that  the  exafl 
degree  of  their  feparate  operations  became  evident;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  difunited  multitude  of  clinical  obfer¬ 
vations  began,  by  the  aids  of  anatomy  and  phyfics,  to  be 
connected  into  general  propofitions,  that  the  fpeculations 
of  the  Greek  philofophers  were  lupported  or  denied  with 
advantage  to  the  progrefs  of  fcience.  Thus  in  the  reve¬ 
ries  of  Paracelfus  and  Van  Helmont  we  fee  the  impofiibi- 
lity  of  explaining  by  chemical  doffrines  the  aff  ions  of  the 
animal  economy ;  and,  while  we  admire  the  wifdora  of 
the  difcoverer  of  the  circulation,  and  of  the  ufechanic 
philofophers  of  the  15th  century, 'yet  we  fee  in  their 
deduction  from  the  faCts  they  had  promulgated,  made  by 
Boerhaave,  that  anatomy  and  mechanics  inform  us  only 
of  the  coarfer  movements  of  our  wonderful  frame. 

It  was  in  the  18th  century  that  Hoffman  and  Stahl  firft 
pointed  out  the  necefity  of  looking  to  other  powers 
oefides  thofe  treated  of  by  chemifts  and  mechanifts  for 
the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  life. 

Hoffman  faw,  that  in  the  living  body  we  ought  not  to 


feparate  the  principle  of  vitality  from  the  general  proper¬ 
ties  of  matter.  He  believed  that  the  principle,  fufcep- 
tible  in  itfelf  of  activity  and  motion,  was  fufficient  for  all 
the  occafions  and  all  the  functions  of  the  body  which  it 
animated.  The  animal  body  was  not,  in  his  eyes,  an 
hydraulical  elaftic  machine,  formed  of  folids  and  canals, 
differing  only  in  fize,  form,  elafticity,  and  force.  He  faw 
that,  if  the  folids  act  upon  the  fluids,  thefe  muft,  in  their 
turn,  re-aCl  upon  the  folids;  and  that  life  could  fubfift 
only  by  thefe  mutual  aCtions  and  re-aCtions.  The  effen- 
tial  caufe  of  life,  according  to  Hoffman,  is  the  progreflive 
motion  of  the  blood,  occafioned  by  the  impulfe  of  the 
heart,  and  kept  up  by  the  alternate  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  veflels.  Thefe  contractions  and  dila¬ 
tations  are  the  confequence  of  the  force  of  an  elafticity 
inherent  in  the  vafcular  fibres,  and  this  force  is  ftill  far¬ 
ther  promoted  by' the  different  ftruC'tures  of  thefe  elaftic 
fibres,  which  is  fuch,  that  they  can  be  penetrated  by  the 
blood  and  the  nervous  fluid.  This  laft  fluid  he  imagined 
to  be  compofed  of  aerial  and  etherial  particles  enveloped 
in  a  certain  portion  of  a  very  pure  fubtile  lymph,  that 
ferved  them  as  a  vehicle.  By  this  fluid  the  cavities  of 
the  nerves  are  filled;  and  it  conliitutes  the  fenfitive  foul, 
in  which  refides  the  feat  of  the  paflions.  Now,  all  the 
functions,  even  thofe  which  we  attribute  to  a  fentient 
principle,  are  the  effeCt  of  phyfical  powers,  whofe  mecha- 
nifin  lias,  however,  fomething  more  fublime  and  more 
exalted  with  refpeCt  to  the  animal  operations  than  to 
others.  If  all  the  nervous,  vafcular,  and  membranous, 
parts,  preferve  a  moderate  degree  of  aCtion,  and  a  mode¬ 
rate  ftate  of  tenfion  and  relaxation,  the  folids  are  fubjeCted 
to  ofcillatory  motions  which  balance  each  other,  and 
produce  a  proper  equilibrium  in  the  fyftem.  In  this 
ftate,  all  the  operations  of  the  body  and  the  mind  take 
place  with  proper  regularity  ;  and  this  happy  harmony, 
by  affuring  to  the  animal  the  entire  plenitude  of  its  ex¬ 
iftence,  becomes  the  foundation  of  health.  This  degree 
of  moderate  tenfion  is  always  more  or  lefs  altered  in  a 
ftate  of  difeafe. 

The  grand  principle  of  Stalil  was,  that,  after  admitting 
other  forces  befides  thofe  engaged  in  mechanics,  he  con- 
fidered  that  an  intelligent  foul  direCts  the  operation  of 
each  of  thefe  forces,  as  we  (hall  prefently  fee.  In  determi¬ 
ning  the  limits  between  medicine  and  the  other  phyfical 
fciences,  this  author  commences  with  feparating  from  the 
former  all  thofe  principles  which,  though  true  in  them- 
felves,  have  no  relation  to  the  nature  of  that  fcience, 
which  he  conliders  as  originating  in  obfervation  alone. 
The  knowledge  of  the  phyfical  ftate  of  the  animal  body 
cannot,  he  thinks,  throw  any  light,  eitheron  the  injuries 
to  which  it  is  expofed,  or  on  the  means  of  preventing  or 
removing  them.  Confequently  it  is  of  little  ufe  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  has  no  right  to  govern  an  art  theobjeff  of  which 
is  to  remedy  thofe  injuries  that  threaten  the  human  bod}-. 
He  proves  that  living  bodies  are  freed  from  the  neceffarv 
laws  of  mechanics,  becaufe  all  their  actions  tend  to  one 
common  end;  an  end  which  embraces  the  whole  chain 
of  the  movements  eflential  to  life,  and  the  means  elta- 
blifhed  for  its  prefervation.  The  human  body,  by  means 
of  this  mixture  of  mechanical  and  vital  powers,  tends 
naturally  to  felf-deftrudtion  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
organic  ftrufture  to  which  is  attached  the  exercife  of  the 
actions  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies,  is  founded  on  this 
mixture.  It  is  therefore  necefiary  that  the  body  fliould  be 
in  a  ftate  of  refilling  this  tendency,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  luftained  ;  and,  as  the  corruptibility  inherent  in  its 
nature  purfues  it  through  every  period  of  its  exiftence, 
the  oppofing  aflion,  necefiary  to  prevent  the  corruption 
from  taking  place,  mult  alfo  be  exercifed  without 
intermiflion.  It  is  this  preferring'  afliou  that  cor.ftitutes 
the  effence  of  life. 

The  prefervation  of  the  body  is  indeed  effefled  by  a 
fort  of  mechanical  aftion ;  it  requires  the  corporeal  or¬ 
gans  as  its  instruments,  and  it  depends  on  different  co- 
3  exiftent 
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exiftent  and  fucceflive  actions.  Health  is  the  refult  of 
that  juft  conformation  of  the  organs  which  enables  them 
to  perform  their  functions  with  eafe. 

The  exaCt  conformity  which  fubfifts  between  the  ffruc- 
ture  of  each  organ  and  the  functions  it  is  deftined  to 
perform,  demonftrates  to  tiie  philofophical  eye  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  wife  principle,  that  in  the  formation  of  organized 
bodies  directs  and  prefcribes  every  thing  in  the  manner 
inoft  favourable  to  the  end  which  it  propofes.  Now 
Stahl  could  never  perfuade  himfelf  that  a  being  could 
proportion  and  adapt  its  organs  to  the  operations  they 
are  to  perform,  without  pofleffing  a  knowledge  of  thefe 
operations,  and  having  already  exercifed  a  judgment  with 
refpeCt  to  them.  It  is  from  this  that  he  confounds  the 
principle  of  life  with  the  thinking  foul,  which,  being 
inceftantly  prefent  in  every  part  of  the  body,  direCts  and 
difpofes  them  according  to  its  own  views,  and  to  the  end 
that  it  propofes  in  the  continual  development  of  the 
aCtions  it  is  to  conduCt. 

The  formation,  the  ftruCture,  duration,  and  movements, 
of  the  body,  do  not  belong  peculiarly  to  it,  as  it  is  only  a 
paflive  fubjeCt  on  which  the  foul  imprefles  and  realifes 
the  idea  of  the  phenomena  that  the  has  conceived. 
Every  thing  is  derived  from  the  union  of  the  body  with 
tiie  aCtive  forefeeing  principle,  which  governs,  according 
to  fpecial  laws,  thofe  phenomena  which  are  more  parti¬ 
cularly  vital,  and  which  are  mod  independent  of  the  will. 
The  immediate  aCtion  of  this  latter  faculty  does  not 
require  the  aftiftance  of  any  other  fubftance.  The  inter¬ 
vention  of  an  intermediate  principle  would  be  there  fu- 
perfluous  ;  and  Stahl  rejects  that  of  the  animal  fpirits, 
which  had  been  introduced  to  explain  the  mechanifm  of 
vitality,  and  which,  by  overcharging  the  fcience,  etnbar- 
rafles  it  with  a  ufelefs  hypothefis. 

Two  faculties  arefufficient  for  the  foul  to  aCt  upon  the 
body,  and  to  preferve  it  in  a  living  ftate  ;  viz.  thofe  of 
fenfe  and  of  motion.  By  the  former,  the  animal  learns 
to  know  the  properties  of  the  objeCts  by  which  he  is  fur- 
rounded,  or  in  which  he  is  interefted,  and  to  eftimate  the 
relations  that  fubfift  between  thefe  objects  and  himfelf; 
the  latter  produces  the  motion  of  the  whole  machine,  and 
determines  all  the  changes  of  lituation  which  it  has  to 
undergo  in  its  whole,  and  in  its  parts. 

The  faculty  of  fenfation  has  two]  modifications,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge  which  the  foul  may 
receive  by  means  of  that  function.  The  firft  of  thefe  re- 
fides  in  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  is  adapted  to  external 
objects;  the  fecond  eftablifhes  its  feat  in  the  interior  or¬ 
gans,  and  refers  to  objeCts  that  are  within,  or  ideas. 
Sometimes  the  moving  power  belonging  to  the  mufcular 
fyftemis  difplayed  by  the  fenfible  movements  ;  fometimes, 
concentrated  within  thefe  organs,  it  excites  inteftine  mo¬ 
tions,  which  maintain  among  their  conftituent  partsthofe 
relations  and  that  equilibrium  which  are  neceflary  to  pre¬ 
ferve  the  tone  of  each  organ.  The  mufcular  apparatus  is 
fubfervient  to  the  exercife  of  the  fenfes;  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  motions  which  it  imprefles  on  the  body,  for  thepur- 
pofe  of  tranfporting  it  towards  or  from  certain  objeCts, 
are  always  determined  by  the  convenience  or  inconve¬ 
nience  which  the  body,  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  experi¬ 
ences  from  thofe  objects.  The  tonic  motion,  determined 
by  the  confufed  ideas  of  the  principle  of  life,  is  difplayed 
in  the  moft  hidden  organic  parts,  in  the  molt  perfeCt  re- 
pofe  of  the  voluntary  movements. 

The  foul  gives  to  its  organs  the  difpofition  that  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  fenfations  it  wiflies  to  receive,  by  virtue 
of  the  judgment  that  it  exerts  refpeCting  thefe  fenfations, 
before  it  has  experienced  them.  This  judgment  is  ex¬ 
erted  on  the  relations  between  the  objects  that  excite 
thefe  impreflions,  and  the  aCtual  ftate  of  the  body  ;  and  it 
is  the  intuitive  knowdedge  of  thefe  relations  that  deter¬ 
mines,  in  all  their  infinitely-diverfified  ihades,  the  plea- 
fure  or  the  pain  which  the  animal  experiences  from  the 
objeCts  that  furround  it. 
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Stahl  regards  the  excretions  as  the  means  employed  by 
nature  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  of  the  body 
towards  putrefaction.  He  believes  that  the  animal  hu¬ 
mours  are  exceedingly  difpofed  to  thicken,  and  that  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  the  means  made  ufe  of  by  nature 
to  keep  up  their  original  fluidity.  One  of  the  caufes  that 
moft  favour  the  tendency  of  the  humours  to  putrefaction, 
is  plethora ,  to  which  nature  oppofes,  fometimes  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  folids  that  diftribnte  the  blood,  fometimes  the 
hemorrhagic  fluxes  which  unload  the  vafcular  fyftem. 

Haller  was  tire  firft  who  endeavoured  to  aflign  to  indi¬ 
vidual  parts  their  diftinCt  faculties:  and  he  did  this  with 
fuccefs  as  far  as  regards  the  mufcular  fyftem.  He  ftated, 
that  the  power  of  contracting  was  confined  to  this  fyftem  ; 
and  that  it  was  perfectly  diftinCt  from  the  pow'er  of  feel¬ 
ing,  (or  fenlibility  as  it  is  now  called.)  Plain  and  felf- 
evident  as  this  propofition  is,  no  one  feems  to  have  laid  it 
clearly  down  before  Haller,  and  many  w’ho  have  fucceeded 
him  feem  not  to  comprehend  it.  The  reafon  of  this  is 
partly,  that  the  name  by  which  Haller  tiled  to  defignate 
this  faculty,  viz.  irritability,  was  one  which  many  au¬ 
thors  ufe  to  exprefs  a  great  activity  of  the  functions  of 
the  body  in  general,  or  of  the  mind.  Haller  divides  irri¬ 
tability  into  two  kinds;  the  one  primary  and  direCt,  the 
other  fecondary  and  fympathetic;  or,  as  we  fliould  fay, 
one  voluntary,  and  the  other  involuntary.  He  likewife 
attempted  to  diftinguifli  between  irritability  in  the  dead 
and  in  the  living  fibre.  In  this  he  failed. 

He  Whytt  oppofed  Haller’s  opinion  that  irritability  was 
confined  to  mufcles,  on  thefe  grounds  :  firft,  that  he  ob- 
ferved  contractions  in  the  dartos,  which,  he  fays,  has  no 
mufcular  fibres,  and  even  in  the  fkin  ;  fecondly,  that  red- 
nefs  and  inflammation  occur  in  every  part  of  the  body  to 
which  irritants  are  applied.  This  author’s  firft  objection 
is  met  by  the  faCt,  that  the  corrugation  of  the  fkin  is  a 
fecondary  and  Amply  mechanical  effeCt.  His  fecond  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  for  rednefs  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  are  not  contractions.  The  immediate  caufe  of  this 
irritability  has  given  rife  to  many  conjectures:  one  of 
thofe  which  has  been  generally  received  is,  that  irritabi¬ 
lity  is  intimately  connected  with  fenlibility;  or,  that  it  is 
an  immediate  effeCt  of  the  nervous  power.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Whytt  and  Cullen,  the  former  of 
whom  endeavours  to  prove  it  by  the  following  argu¬ 
ments. 

1.  We  almoft  always  obferve  the  irritability  of  the 
mufcular  organs  of  the  human  body  to  bear  a  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  fenlibility.  Thus,  children,  and  people  of 
delicate  nerves  and  very  quick  feelings,  are  moft  fub¬ 
jeCt  to  convulfive  and  fpafmodic  difeafes ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  old  people,  and  thofe  of  lefs  delicate  fen- 
flbility,  have  a  mufcular  fyftem  that  is  not  fo  irri¬ 
table. 

2.  Whatever  increafes  the  fenlibility  of  the  mufcles, 
alfo  increafes  their  irritability. 

3.  Whatever  leflens  or  deftroys  the  fenlibility  of  the 
mufcles,  alfo  leflens  or  deftroys  their  irritability  or  power 
of  motion. 

4.  That  the  motions  of  irritated  mufcles  are  owing  to 
the  fenfation  excited  byfthe  ftimulus  applied  to  them,  Dr. 
Whytt  thinks  highly  probable,  if  it  be  confidered  that 
we  are  in  faCt  confcious  of  many  involuntary  motions 
in  our  own  bodies,  proceeding  from  particular  fenfa¬ 
tions  either  in  the  organs  moved  or  in  the  neighbouring 
parts. 

Dr.  Cullen  was  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  neceftity  of 
nervous  influence  to  produce  mufcular  contraction,  that 
he  confidered  the  mufcular  fibre  to  be  only  a  continuation 
of  the  nervous  fibre. 

Haller,  as  we  have  faid,  ftrenuoully  maintained,  that 
irritability  was  quite  independent  of  the  nerves,  and  was 
an  inherent  power  or  vis  infita  of  the  mufcular  fibre. 
Indeed  there  are  feveral  circumftances  which  would 
induce  us  to  believe  that  irritability  is  independent  of 
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nervous  influence,  ift,  it  takes  place  in  animals  in 
which  there  is  no  appearance  of  nerves”;  idly,  it  is  very 
remarkable  in  fome  fpecies  of  vegetables;  3 d ly,  it 
appears  that  the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  which  vve  can 
fcarceiy  fnppofe  to  be  affedled  by  the  nervous  power, 
when  taken  out  of  the  body,  is  ftill  fufceptible  of  irrita¬ 
tion.  Hence  we  mull  either  conclude,  that  the  irritabi¬ 
lity  of  living  mufcles,  and  of  the  fuperior  animals,  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  fibrine,  of  polypes  and  plants ;  or, 
if  we  admit  that  nervous  influence  is  elfential  to  irrita¬ 
bility,  vve  mult  alfo  allow  that  this  influence  defcends  to 
the  latter  clafs  of  organized  bodies. 

Though  hitherto  futile,  yet,  as  they  may  lead  future 
obfervers  to  more  important  knowledge,  it  is  proper  to 
infert  alfo  the  opinions  of  fome  chemical  philolophers  on 
the  fubjedt  of  irritability.  The  firlt  of  thefe  is  that  of 
Girtanner,  who  confidered  oxygen  as  the  principle  of 
irritability.  The  arguments  on  which  he  founded  this 
opinion  are  the  following.  1.  The  irritability  of  orga¬ 
nized  bodies  is  always  in  a  diredl  ratio  to  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  they  contain.  2.  Every  thing  that  augments  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  organized  bodies  augments  at  the 
fame  time  their  irritability.  3.  Every  thing  that  dimi- 
nillies  the  quantity  of  oxygen  diminilhes  likevvife  their 
irritability. 

He  diftinguilhes  the  organized  fibre  by  three  different 
Hates:  1.  A  Hate  of  health,  or  the  tone  of  the  fibre,  in 
which  the  oxygen  exifts  in  its  proper  quantity.  2.  A 
Hate  of  accumulation ,  in  which  the  fibre  is  overcharged 
with  the  oxygen,  or  irritable  principle.  3.  A  Hate  of 
exhanftion,  in  which  the  fibre  is  more  or  lefs  deprived  of  it. 

He  likewife  arranges  the  fubftances,  that  are  capable  of 
coining  into  contadl  with  the  irritable  fibre,  into  three 
claffes.  The  firlt  comprehends  thofe  fubftances  that  have 
the  fame  degree  of  affinity  for  the  irritable  principle,  or 
oocygen,  as  the  organized  fibre  itfelf;  hence  the  fubftances 
produce  no  effedt  upon  it.  The  fecond  comprehends 
thofe  fubftances  that  have  a  lefs  degree  of  affinity  for  oxy¬ 
gen  than  the  organized  fibre  has ;  hence  thefe,  when  they 
come  into  contadl  with  it,  furcharge  it  with  oxygen,  and 
produce  a  Hate  of  accumulation.  They  are  called  negative 
ftimuli.  The  third  comprehends  fubftances  for  which 
oxygen  has  a  greater  affinity  than  it  has  for  the  organized 
fibre.  Thefe,  therefore,  deprive  the  fibre  of  its  oxygen, 
and  produce  a  Hate  of  exhaujlion.  They  are  called  pofi- 
tive  ftimuli. 

In  anfwer  to  this  dodlrine,  it  has  been  obferved,  that, 
if  oxygen  were  fo  elfential  to  irritability  as  is  fuppofed  in 
Girtanner’s  pofitions,  thofe  animals  which  refpire  moll 
oxygen  lhould  poffefs  moll  irritability,  and  thofe  which 
are  capable  of  living  for  a  long  time  in  deoxygenated  air 
lhould  have  their  irritability  very  low.  Now,  the  reverfe 
of  this  is  found  to  take  place:  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
birds,  which  refpire  more  oxygen  than  moll  other  ani¬ 
mals,  poffefs  but  little  irritability ;  wdiile  reptiles  and 
worms,  which  can  live  for  a  long  time  without  oxygen, 
are  univerfally  and  ftrongly  irritable. 

Humboldt  confiders  the  galvanic  fluid  as  the  fource  of 
nervous  power,  and  the  primary  caufe  of  irritability.  He 
lays  down  three  principles  as  neceffary  to  excite  irritabi¬ 
lity  ;  viz.  1.  Oxygen,  which  forms  combinations  with 
different  acidifiable  bafes.  a.  The  acidifiable  bafes  (car¬ 
bon,  hydrogen,  azote,  and  phofphorus)  of  the  fibre,  with 
which  the  oxygen  may  combine.  3.  The  galvanic  fluid. 
The  galvanic  fluid  produces,  according  to  Humboldt,  the 
lame  effedl  in  the  animal  economy  as  the  eleftric  fluid  in 
the  mixture  of  azote  and  oxygen.  It  is  this  galvanic  fluid 
that,  being  conveyed  by  the  nerves,  brings  about  the  com¬ 
binations  of  the  oxygen  with  the  different  acidifiable  bafes 
of  the  fibres  ;  but,  when  the  nerve  of  a  part  is  tied, it  pre¬ 
vents  the  fluid  from  paffing,  which  explains  the  reafon  of 
the  irritability  being  deftroyed. 

The  oxygen  neceffary  for  thefe  unions  is  carried  by 
the  arterial  blood  in  the  courfe  of  circulation;  and  the 
acidifiable  bafes,  which  are  to  unite  with  it,  are  found  to 
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be  already  prefent  in  the  fibre.  He  found  that  every 
tiling  that  augments  too  much  the  quantity  of  the  acidi¬ 
fiable  bafes  diminifhes  the  irritability  ;  and  that  every 
thing  that  increafes  too  much  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
likewife  diminifhes  it;  and  he  thinks  it  very  probable, 
that  the  fame  takes  place  with  refpedl  to  the  proportion 
of  the  galvanic  fluid.  It  is  therefore  only  in  a  juft  equi¬ 
librium  of  thefe  principles  that  the  neceffary  irritability 
of  the  parts  ccnfifts. 

Upon  thefe  principles  this  philofopher  thus  explains 
the  produdtion  of  mufcular  motion  :  “  In  a  ftate  of  re- 
pofe,  the  nerve  being  inferted  in  the  mufcles,  the  galva¬ 
nic  fluid  is  put  into  equilibrium  in  organs  that  touch  each 
other.  "The  fpontaneous  motion  is  made  by  a  furcharge 
of  galvanic  fluid  into  the  nerve.  It  appears  that  the  in- 
ftant  we  wifli  to  make  a  motion,  the  galvanic  fluid  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  brain  is  carried  en  maffe  towards  the  part 
that  ought  to  move,  and  furcharges  the  nervous  fibres. 
A  difcharge  from  the  nerve  is  then  made  into  the  mufcles. 
The  particles  of  thefe  laft,  animated  by  increafed  affini¬ 
ties,  approach  each  other;  and  it  is  this  that  conftitutes 
the  phenomena  of  mufcular  motion. 

Cullen,  as  we  have  feen,  fell  into  the  error  of  confound¬ 
ing  irritability  and  fenfibility.  Darwin  did  the  fame. 
Haller  fixed  the  feat  of  fenfation  in  the  nerves,  and  con¬ 
ceived  that  it  was  produced  by  the  circulation  of  a  fluid 
through  their  fibres.  The  fame  opinion  was  more  ftre- 
nuouily  fupported  by  Cullen.  It  is  thus  illuftrated  by  a 
difciple  of  the  latter.  “  It  is  probable  that  in  each  nervous 
fibril  an  elaftic  fluid  is  inherent,  forming,  from  the 
moment  of  animation,  apart  of  it;  differing,  however, 
according  to  the  ftate  of  the  conftitution,  in  power,  mo¬ 
bility,  and  perhaps  in  other  qualities.  Of  this  fluid  the 
nerves  are  condublors,  and  are  furrounded  in  their  courfe 
by  nonconducting  membranes,  while  the  fame  membrane 
lines  every  part  of  the  brain,  and  is  carried  into  the 
deepeft  cavities,  guarding  with  particular  attention  the 
flighted  aperture.  In  this  view  fanguiferous  veffels  are 
chiefly  ufeful  in  nourifbing  this  medullary  fubltance  ;  and 
they  appear  to  be  neceffary  alfo  in  adapting  the  nerves  to 
their  office  ;  for,  when  the  circulation  is  greatly  increafed, 
the  fenfibility  is  mere  acute;  and  when  it  languifnes,  or 
is  deftroyed,  the  nervous  energy  foon  fliares  the  fame 
fate.  This  fluid  mull  neceffarily  be  an  elaftic  one  ;  and 
impreffions  are  apparently  conveyed  through  it  by  vibra¬ 
tions.  It  does  not  follow’  from  hence,  that  the  nerves  vi¬ 
brate  like  mufcular  cords;  or  that,  in  every  the  flighted 
motion,  apportion  is  conveyed  from  the  brain.  The 
elafticity  of  the  fluid  is  proved  from  the  momentary  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  impreffion  after  the  caufe  is  removed  ; 
and  vibration  is  a  term  employed  in  many  branches  of 
philofophy  as  a  means  of  communicating  motion,  without 
any  diftindt  application.  If  we  touch  an  objedt  with  a 
flick,  or  with  a  metallic  rod,  we  perceive  through  it  the 
impreffion,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
ftance.  The  impreffion  mull  be  conveyed  by  fomething; 
and,  whatever  that  fomething  is,  it  may  as  well  convey 
impreffions  through  the  nerves  as  through  the  rod.  But 
through  the  nerves  only  can  itaffedl  the  brain,  and  pro¬ 
duce  an  idea,  or  fome  change  in  the  brain  or  its  fluid,  con- 
nedled  with  the  nature  of  the  objedl,  and  which  conveys 
to  the  mind  fome  peculiar  and  diferiminated  impreffion 
which  it  afterwards  retains.”  New  London  Medical  Dic¬ 
tionary,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 

The  peculiar  opinions  of  Darwin  on  the  fubjedl  of  fen¬ 
fation  merit  notice,  though  on  examination  they  will  be 
found  to  be  fcarceiy  fo  original  (when  corredl)  as 
the  curious  jargon  they  are  clothed  in  would  at  firft  lead 
us  to  fuppofe.  The  immediate  organs  of  fenfe  are,  by 
this  author,  afferted  to  coniift,  like  the  mufcles,  of  moving 
fibres.  The  contradlions  of  the  mufcles  and  of  the 
organs  of  fenfe  are  comprehended  under  what  are  called 
Jibrous  motions,  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  JenJ'orial  motions, 
or  the  changes  which  occafionally  take  place  in  the  fetifo- 
rium.  By  this  latter  term  is  underftood,  not  only  the 
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medulla  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  but  alfo  at  the  fame  time 
that  living  principle,  or  Jpirit  of  animation,  which  refides 
throughout  the  body,  and  which  we  perceive  only  through 
its  efre<5fs.  An  idea  is  defined  to  be  a  motion  of  the 
fibres  of  fome  immediate  organ  of  fenfe  ;  and  hence  is 
frequently  termed  alfo  a fenfual motion.  Perception  com¬ 
prehends  both  the  fibrous  motion  or  idea,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  When  the  pain  or  pleafure  arifing  from  this 
motion  and  this  attention  produces  other  fibrous  motion, 
it  is  termed  fenjation;  thus  limiting  this  term  to  an 
active  fenfe.  Ideas  not  immediately  excited  by  external 
obje&s,  but  which  recur  without  them,  are  termed  either, 
i.  Ideas  of  recolledion,  as  when  we  will  to  repeat  the 
alphabet  backwards ;  or  2.  Ideas  of J’uggeJli on,  as  when 
we  repeat  it  forwards,  A  fuggefting  B,  B  fuggefting  C, 
See.  from  habit. 

After  mentioning  a  number  of  experiments  to  prove 
the  fibrous  motions  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  Dr.  Darwin 
proceeds  to  lay  down  the  following  laws  of  animal  caufa- 
tion.  1.  The  fibres,  which  conftitute  the  mufcles  and 
organs  of  fenfe,  poffefs  a  power  of  contraction.  The  cir- 
cutnftances  attending  the  exertion  of  this  power  of  con- 
tra&ion  constitute  the  laws  of  animal  motion,  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  the  exertion  of  the  power  of  at¬ 
traction  conftitute  the  laws  of  inanimate  matter.  2.  The 
Jpirit  of  animation  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  animal  fibres.  It  refides  in  the  brain  and  nerves, 
and  is  liable  to -general  or  partial  diminution  or  accumu¬ 
lation.  3.  The  ftimulus  of  bodies  external  to  the  moving 
organ  is  the  remote  caufe  of  the  original  contractions  of 
animal  fibres.  4..  A  certain  quantity  of  ftimulus  pro¬ 
duces  irritation,  which  is  an  exertion  of  the  fpirit  of  ani¬ 
mation  exciting  the  fibres  to  contraction.  5.  A  certain 
quantity  of  contraction  of  animal  fibres,  if  it  be  perceived 
at  all,  produces  pleafure;  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  con¬ 
traction,  if  it  be  perceived  at  all,  produces  pain.  Thefe 
conftitute  fenjation.  6.  A  certain  quantity  of  fenfation 
produces  ilefire  or  averfon.  Thefe  conftitute  volition.  7. 
All  animal  motions  which  have  occurred  at  the  fame  time 
or  in  immediate  fucceflion,  become  fo  connected,  that, 
when  one  of  them  is  reproduced,  others  have  a  tendency 
to  accompany  or  fucceed  it.  When  fibrous  contractions 
fucceed  or  accompany  other  fibrous  contractions,  the  con¬ 
nection  is  termed  ajj'ociation ;  when  fibrous  contractions 
fucceed  fenforial  motions,  the  connection  i?  termed  cau- 
Jation  ;  when  fibrous  and  fenforial  motions  reciprocally  in¬ 
troduce  each  other,  it  is  termed  catenation  of  animal  motions. 
All  thefe  connections  are  faid  to  be  produced  by  habit ;  that 
is,  by  frequent  repetition.  Thefe  law£  of  animal  caufa- 
tion  are, 'according  to  our  author,  evinced  by  numerous 
fafits,  which  occur  in  our  daily  exertions,  and  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  to  explain  the  difeafes  and  decay  of  the 
animal  fyftem. 

The  four  fenforial  powers,  upon  which  all  the  aCtions 
or  motions  depend,  are  thus  characterized:  Irritation  is 
an  exertion  or  change  of  fome  extreme  part  of  the  fenfo- 
rium,  refuting  in  the  mufcles  or  organs  of  fenfe,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  theappulfes  of  external  bodies.  Senfation  is 
an  exertion  or  change  of  the  central  parts  of  the  fenfo- 
rium,  or  the  whole  of  it,  beginning  in  fome  of  thofe  ex¬ 
treme  parts  of  it  which  refide  in  the  mufcles  or  organs  of 
fenfe.  Volition  is  an  exertion  or  change  of  the  central 
parts  of  the  fenforium,  or  of  the  whole  of  it,  terminating 
in  fome  of  thofe  extreme  parts  of  it  which  refide  in  the 
mufcles  or  organs  of  fenfe.  Ajj'ociation  is  an  exertion  or 
change  of  fome  extreme  part  of  the  fenforium,  refiding  in 
the  mufcles  or  organs  of  fenfe,  in  confequence  of  fome  an¬ 
tecedent  or  attendant  fibrous  contractions. 

To  thefe  four  faculties  correfpond  fo  many  clafies  of 
fibrous  contractions,  named  irritative,  JenJitive,  voluntary, 
■and  ajfociate.  But  all  mufcular  motions,  and  all  ideas, 
are  originally  irritative,  and  become  caufable  by  fenfation 
and  volition  from  habit,  i.e.  becaufe  pleafure  or  pain,  or 
defire  or  averfion,  have  accompanied  them  ;  thole  ideas 
or  mufcular  motions  which  have  been  frequently  excited 
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together,  ever  afterwards  have  a  tendency  to  accompany 
each  other. 

Of  thefe  motions,  the  ajfociate  feem  moft  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  Dr.  Darwin’s  attention.  He  divides  them  into 
three  kinds:  irritative  ajfociations,  as  when  any  part  of  the 
extraCied  heart  of  a  frog  is  irritated  by  puncture,  the 
whole  heart  contracts  regularly  •,  fen f  live  ajfociations,  or 
the  trains  or  tribes  of  motions  eftablilhed  by  pain  or  plea¬ 
fure  ;  and  voluntary  ajfociations,  or  thofe  produced  by  vo¬ 
lition.  The  activity  of  this  power  of  volition  is  fuppofed 
to  form  the  great  difference  between  man  and  the  brute 
creation;  the  means  of  producing  pleafure  and  avoid¬ 
ing  pain  given  to  man  by  this  power  being  denied  to 
brutes. 

Correfponding  to  thefe  four  clafies  of  motions,  there 
are  four  clafies  of  ideas:  irritative,  preceded  by  irrita¬ 
tion  ;  JenJitive,  preceded  by  the  fenfation  of  pleafure 
or  pain;  voluntary,  preceded  by  voluntary  exertion; 
and  aJJ'ociute,  preceded  by  other  ideas  or  mufcular  mo¬ 
tions. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  Hudibras,  that 

- - - - A  rhetorician’s  rules 

Serve  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

So  we  find  that  a  confiderable  part  of  Darwin’s  work  is 
taken  up  in  eftablilhing  the  new  meaning  which  he 
attaches  to  terms  well  underftood  and  long  adopted. 

The  hypothelis  of  Cuvier  (as  it  feems  to  us  a  very 
ridiculous  one)  is,  that  fenfation  is  produced  by  a  change 
in  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  M.  Cuvier 
illuftrates  this  doftrine  in  the  following  manner. 

The  nervous  fyftem  is  fufceptible  of  two  kinds  of 
aftion;  one  which  is  confined  to  our  fenlitive  faculty,  and 
another  which  affeCts  our  vital  and  vegetative  functions 
only.  External  fenfations  are  produced  by  the  impref- 
fions  of  external  bodies  on  ourfenfes;  internal  fenfations, 
by  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ftate  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  the  nerves  are  diftributed ;  and 
fpontaneous  fenfations  are  caufed  by  a  change  in  the 
nerves,  or  in  the  brain  itfelf,  without  any  external  ex¬ 
citement.  Thefe  circumftances,  added  to  the  phenomena 
arifing  from  the  cutting  or  tying  of  nerves,  fliow,  that 
fenfation  does  not  refide  in  the  external  organs,  but 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  nervous  fyftem;  and  that  the 
external  organs  ferve  only  to  receive  the  aflion  of  the 
external  bodies,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  nerves,  by  which 
it  is  propagated  to  a  greater  diftance.  They  alfo  demon- 
ftrate,  that  this  propagation  is  not  produced  by  any 
matter  or  concuftion,  but  by  a  change  in  the  ftate  of  the 
nervous  fubftance.  This  change  may  arife  from  internal 
caufes,  or  it  may  be  produced  by  external  caufes  different 
from  thofe  which  ufually  occafion  it.  The  nerves  are 
not  merely  pafiive  agents,  nor  the  conductors  or  refervoirs 
of  any  particular  matter ;  but  it  appears,  that  the  fub¬ 
ftance  which  produces  fenfation  is  liable  to  be  confumed, 
or  to  lofe  its  activity  by  exertion. 

There  are  phenomena  which  fliow  that  the  general 
fufeeptibility  of  the  nerves  for  receiving  fenfations  may 
vary  in  confequence  of  caufes  external  to  the  nerves 
themfelves,  and  which  can  operate  only  by  altering 
their  fubftance.  Certain  medicines  weaken  or  revive 
that  fufeeptibility  ;  inflammation  frequently  increafes  it 
to  an  exceflive  degree.  Does  this  take  place  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  an  increafed  fecretion  of  the  nervous  matter? 
The  moft  remarkable  change  that  occurs  in  the  fulcepti- 
biliiy  of  nerves,  is  fleep.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  fuppofe 
that  this  change  may  be  occafioned  by  the  temporary 
lofs  of  the  fubltance  which  is  eflentially  fenfitive.  But 
how  does  it  happen  that  fleep  depends,  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  on  the  will?  Why  do  we  awake  fuddenly,  or 
from  caufes  which  do  not  appear  calculated  to  reftore 
that  fubftance?  Why  does  cold  produce  fleep?  From 
thefe  obfervations,  may  it  not  rather  be  fuppofed  that 
this  ftate  is  the  eftefil  of  a  change  in  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  nervous  fubftance  ? 

But, 
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But,  whether  the  fubftance  contained  in  the  nerves  is 
exhausted  by  fenfations,  or  whether  it  merely  undergoes 
an  alteration  in  its  chemical  compofition,  and  becomes, 
as  it  were,  neutralized,  it  mutt  remain  in  the  nerve 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  courfe,  and  leave  it  only  at 
one  of  its  extremities.  It  does  not,  however,  refemble 
the  blood  in  the  veflels,  either  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  retained,  or  in  which  it  moves  in  the  nerve.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  the  nerves  being  tubular.  No  pheno¬ 
mena  indicate  that  any  matter  elcapes  from  them  when 
they  are  divided.  Betides,  what  veflels  could  have  pa- 
rietes  fufficiently  compact  to  retain  fo  fubtile  a  fluid  as 
that  of  the  nerves  mull  be.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  it 
is  retained  in  the  nerves  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  elec¬ 
tric  matter  is  in  eledlric  bodies,  by  communication  and 
infulation  ;  and  that  the  nervous  fyftem  is  its  only  con¬ 
ductor,  while  all  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  body  are, 
with  refpedt  to  it,  cohibent  fubftances. 

The  arrangement  which  Bichat  has  made  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  animated  beings  is  worthy  of  particular  notice 
in  this  place,  becaufe  the  principle  on  which  it  is  framed 
has  been  followed  by  nearly  all  fyftematic  writers  on 
phyliology,  Blumenbach  only  excepted.  We  have  feen 
that  Haller’s  mode  of  ftudying  phyfiology  was  to  begin 
with  the  Ample  ftrudfures;  to  difplay  their  feparate  or 
independent  powers;  and  from  the  compound  operation 
of  thefe  powers  to  deduce  the  general  phenomena  of  life. 
The  French  phyfiologifts,  on  the  other  hand,  begin  by 
defining  life  to  be  a  mere  abftradl  expreflion,  meaning  the 
totality  of  the  functions.  This  definition  they  have  prided 
themfelves  much  upon;  and  have  derided  us  with  no 
lenient  hand,  becaufe  fome  of  our  eminent  writers  have 
attempted  to  advance  a  ftep  further,  and  atk  the  caufe  of 
thofe  functions.  It  mull  be  confefl'ed  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  funflions 
preceded  the  enquiry  into  potver;  but  (till  it  mult  be  very 
obvious,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  our  minds  is 
towards  this  enquiry,  and  that  it  is  a  legitimate  one,  provi¬ 
ded  we  avoid  that  quickfand,  the  nature  of  ultimate  caufes. 
Whether  Bichat  did  or  did  not  advance  our  knowledge 
of  phyfiology  by  his  famous  arrangement,  he  certainly 
has  the  merit  of  an  ingenious  artificial  fcale  on  which  he 
has  defcribed  in  a  memorable  form  a  number  of  facts 
both  original  and  borrowed.  But  this  will  be  more 
clearly  feen  by  the  following  analyfis  of  his  method. 

Having,  as  we  have  feen,  defined  life  to  be  a  Ample  re- 
fult  of  unknown  and  unknowable  powers,  this  author 
divides  it  into  two  clafi'es,  an  animal  and  an  organic  life. 
The  one  is  common  to  vegetables  and  animals ;  the 
other  peculiar  to  the  latter.  “  Compare  together  (fays 
he)  two  individuals,  one  taken  from  each  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms-:  one  exifts  only  within  itfelf,  has  no  other  rela¬ 
tions  to  furrounding  objefts-than  thofe  of  nutrition;  is 
born,  grows,  and  perifhes,  attached  to  the  foil,  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  germ  :  the  other  joins  to  this  internal  life, 
which  it  poflefles  in  a  ftill  higher  degree,  an  external  life, 
which  eftabliflies  numerous  relations  between  it  and  the 
neighbouring  objects,  unites  its  exiftence  to  that  of  other 
beings,  and  draws  it  near  to  or  removes  it  from  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  wants  or  fears.  We  might  fay  that  the  ve¬ 
getable  is  the  fkeleton  of  the  animal ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  form  the  latter,  it  was. only  neceflary  to  clothe  the  fkeie- 
ton  with  an  apparatus  of  external  organs,  calculated  to 
eftablith  the  neceflary  relations.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  funClions  of  the  animal  form  two  very  diftinCt  claffes. 
One  of  thefe  confifts  of.  an  habitual  fucceflion  of  aflimila- 
tion  and  excretion  ;  by  which  it  is  conftantly  transform¬ 
ing  into  its  own  lubftance  the  particles  of  other  bodies, 
and  then  rejedling  them  when  they  have  become  ufelefs. 
By  the  other  he  perceives  furrounding  objedfs,  reflects  on 
his  fenfations,  performs  voluntary  motions  under  their 
influence,  and  generally  can  communicate,  by  the  voice, 
his  pleafures  or  pains,  his  defires  or  fears.  By  the  one 
he  lives  only  within  himfelf;  by  the  other  be  carries  his 
exiftence  out  of  the  fphere  of  his  own  body. 


“  I  call  the  functions  of  the  former  clafs,  taken  all  to¬ 
gether,  the  organic  life,  becaufe  all  organifed  beings,  whe¬ 
ther  vegetable  or  animal,  enjoy  it  in  a  more  or  lei's 
marked  degree,  and  becaufe  organic  ftrudiure  is  the  only 
condition  neceflary  for  its  exercife.  The  aifembled  func¬ 
tions  of  the  fecond  clafs  form  the  animal  life,  fo  named 
becaufe  it  is  the  exclufive  attribute  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom.” 

Generation  does  not  enter  into  the  feries  of  phenomena 
of  thefe  two  lives,  which  relate  entirely  to  the  individual; 
W’hile  that  fundlion  regards  the  fpecies,  and  is  confe- 
quently  connedfed  only  in  an  indirect  manner  to  molt  of 
the  other  functions.  Its  exercife  does  not  begin  until 
the  others  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  action  ;  and  it  is 
extinguilhed  long  before  they  ceafe.  In  molt  animals  its 
periods  of  adfivity  are  feparated  by  long  intervals  of  en¬ 
tire  inadfion  :  and  in  man,  where  the  renditions  are  lefs 
durable,  its  relations  to  the  other  fundtions  are  not  more 
numerous. 

Each  of  the  lives  is  compofed  of  two  orders  of  func¬ 
tions,  fucceeding  each  other,  and  mutually  connected. 
In  the  animal  life,  thefirft  order  takes  place  from  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  body  to  the  brain  ;  and  the  fecond,  from  the 
latter  organ  to  thofe  of  locomotion  and  the  voice.  Ob- 
jedls  affiedt  fuccefiively  the  fenfes,  the  nerves,  and  the 
brain.  The  firft  receive,  the  fecond  tranfmit,  and  the  lalt 
perceives,  that  impreflion  which  conftitutes  a  fenfation. 
The  animal  is  nearly  pafiive  in  this  firft  order  of  fundtions; 
he  becomes  adtive  in  the  fecond,  which  refults  from  the 
fucceflive  operations  of  the  brain,  where  volition  arifes 
in  confequence  of  fenfation,  of  the  nerves  which  tranf¬ 
mit  this  volition,  and  of  the  locomotive  and  vocal  organs, 
which  are  the  agents  of  its  execution.  A  double  move¬ 
ment  of  compofition  and  decompofition  exifts  alfo  in  the 
organic  life.  Hence  the  animal  is  not  the  fame  at  one 
time  as  at  another  :  his  organization  is  unchanged,  but 
the  component  elements  are  conftantly  varying.  The  or¬ 
der  of  fundtions,  which  afiimilate  to  the  animal  nutritive 
fubftances,  confifts  of  digeftion,  circulation,  refpiration, 
and  nutrition,  AH  foreign  matters  undergo  the  influence 
of  thefe  four  fundtions,  before  they  belong  to  the  elements 
of  the  body.  After  a  certain  time  ablorption  removes 
them,  and  conveys  them  into  the  circulation,  from  which 
they  are  feparated  by  the  cutaneous  or  pulmonary  exhala¬ 
tion,  or  by  the  various  lecretions.  Thus  '  abforption, 
circulation,  exhalation,  and  fecretion,  form  the  fecond 
order  of  fundtions  in  the  organic  life;  or  the  order  op- 
pofed  to  aflimilation.  The  circulating  fyftem  is  the 
common  centre  in  the  organic,  as  the  brain  is  in  the  ani¬ 
mal,  life.  The  blood  confifts  of  two  parts;  one,  furnifhed 
principally  by  the  food,  affords  the  materials  of  nutrition  ; 
while  the  other,  conftituting  the  wreck  or  refidue  of  all 
the  organs,  fupplies  with  materials  the  fecretions  and 
external  exhalations.  Yet  the  latter  fundtions  fometimes 
convey  out  of  the  body  the  produdts  of  digeftion  where 
they  have  never  been  employed  in  nouriihing  the  organs. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  urinary  and  cutaneous  difehar- 
ges  conlequent  on  copious  drinking. 

The  moft  eflential  difference  that  appears  to  exift  be¬ 
tween  the  organs  of  the  animal  and  thole  of  the  organic 
life,  is  the  fymmetry  of  the  one,  and  the  irregularity  of 
the  other.  This  obfervation,  indeed,  does  not  apply  to 
all  animals;  nor  is  it  invariably  true  in  man;  but  it 
holds  good  generally  in  the  latter,  and  forms  a  ftriking 
general  feature.  Two  globes  exadfly  alike  receive  the 
impreflion  of  light.  Sounds  and  odours  have  each  their 
double  organ.  The  median  line  is  clearly  marked  on  the 
tongue,  and  its  two  halves  exadfly  refemble  each  other. 
This  line  is  not  very  manifeft  in  the  fkin.  The  nerves, 
which  tranfmit  impreflions  from  the  fenfitive  organs,  are 
arranged  in  fymmetrical  pairs.  And  the  brain,  in  which 
the  impreflion  is  received,  has  a  regular  form;  its  double 
-parts  refemble  each  other  on  the  oppofite  fides ;  and  its 
Angle  organs  are  alt  fyrnmetrically  divided  by  the  median 
line  into  two  exadflv-correfponding  halves.  The  nerves, 

which 
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which  tranfmit  our  volitions  from  the  brain  to  the  agents 
of  locomotion  and  the  voice ;  and  the  locomotive  organs, 
compofed  of  a  great  part  of  the  mufcular  fyftem,  of  the 
bony  fyftem  audits  dependencies;  and  the  larynx  and  its 
accefl'ory  organs ;  the  double  agents  for  the  execution  of 
volitions ;  have  a  fym metrical  ftru6tu re  throughout. 

The  mufcles  and  nerves,  when  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  animal  life,  no  longer  exhibit  this  regularity  of 
form.  The  heart,  and  the  mufcular  coverings  of  the 
digeftive  vifcera,  prove  this  with  refpect  to  the  mufcles; 
and  the  great  fympathetic  nerve,  every-where  employed 
in  the  internal  life,  clearly  Ihows  the  irregularity  in  the 
nerves. 

On  furveying  the  parts  concerned  in  the  organic  life, 
we  lha.ll  find  that  an  exactly  oppofite  character  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  them.  The  ftomach,  the  inteftines,  the  fpleen, 
liver,  Sec.  are  all  irregularly  formed  in  the  digeftive  fyf- 
tem.  In  the  circulating  apparatus,  the  heart,  and  the 
large  veflels,  fuch  as  the  venae  cavae,  the  azygos,  the 
vena  portarum,  &c.  exhibit  no  trace  of  fymmetry.  Con¬ 
tinual  varieties  are  obferved  in  the  blood-veffels  of  the 
extremities,  and  the  difpofition  of  one  fide  is  often  by  no 
means  the  fame  with  that  of  the  other. 

The  refpiratory  apparatus,  at  the  firft  glance,  appears 
regular;  but  we  find  the  two  branches  of  the  trachea  dif- 
fimilar  in  fize,  length,  and  direflion  ;  the  two  lungs  dif¬ 
fering  in  fize  and  in  the  number  of  their  lobes,  &c.  The 
organs  of  exhalation  and  abforption,  the  ferous  mem¬ 
branes,  the  thoracic  dufil,  and  the  right  lymphatic  trunk, 
as  well  as  the  other  abforbing  veflels,  have  every-where 
an  irregular  diftribution.  Among  the  glands  we  fee  the 
mucous  follicles  every-where  fcattered  irregularly.  The 
pancreas  and  liver  are  out  of  all  fymmetry:  the  kidneys 
differ  in  pofition,  fize,  &c. 

It  is  apparent  from  thefe  confiderations,  that  the  organs 
of  the  animal  life  in  man  are  efl'entialiy  charafilerifed  by 
fymmetry;  whije  thofe  of  the  internal  life  have  the  con- 
llant  chara  filer  of  irregularity  in  their  external  forms.  It 
follows  alfo  from  this  view,  that  the  animal  life  is  in  a 
manner  double  ;  and  its  phenomena,  executed  at  the  fame 
time  on  the  two  tides,  form  an  independent  fyftem  on 
each  fide,  of  which  one  may' go  on  while  the  other  ceafes. 
This  happens  in  thofe  cafes  of  paralyfis  called  hemiplegia, 
where  the  animal  life  is  annihilated  on  one  fide  of  the 
body',  fo  that  the  individual  has  no  relation  to  furround¬ 
ing  objects;  while  the  prefervation  of  fenfation  and  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  other  fide  give  him  all  the  ufual  powers.  The 
median  line  in  thefe  cafes  accurately  diftinguifhes  the 
found  from  the  affefiled  fide. 

In  the  organic  life,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  parts  con- 
fpire  to  form  one  fyftem,  fo  that  the  funfilions  of  one  fide 
cannot  be  interrupted  without  thofe  of,  the  other  being 
affefiled.  The  liver  on  the  left  influences  the  ftate  of  the 
ftomach  on  the  right ;  if  the  colon  ceafe  to  afil  on  one 
fide,  that  of  the  other  cannot  goon  ;  the  fame  caufe  that 
ftiould  arrell  the  circulation  in  the  large  venous  trunks 
and  theright  fide  of  the  heart,  would  flop  it  alfo  in  the 
left  fide,  and  in  the  arteries,  See.  Hence,  if  all  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  internal  life  on  one  fide  ftiould  have  their 
functions  ftoppfid,  thofe  of  the  oppofite  fide  would  necef- 
farily  remain  inafilive,  and  death  muft  follow.  This  af- 
fertion,  however,  is  general,  and  applies  to  the  organic 
funfilions  collefilively ;  fome  of  the  organs  are  in  fafit 
double,  and  may  fupply  each  other’s  places,  as  the  kidney 
and  lung. 

Bichat  proceeds  to  point  out  the  differences  by  which 
the  animal  and  organic  lives  are  diltinguifhed  when  in  a 
ftate  of  afition.  He  obferves  that  harmony  is  to  the 
funfilions  of  the  organs  what  fymmetry  is  to  their  con¬ 
formation  ;  it  fuppofes  a  perfefil  equality  of  force  and 
afilion,  as  fymmetry  indicates  an  exafil  analogy  between 
the  external  form  and  the  internal  ftrnfilure.  It  is  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  law  of  fymmetry;  for  two  parts,  effen- 
tialiy  alike  in  their  Itrufilure,  cannot  afil  differently.  This 
realoning  would  lead  to  the  general  pofition,  that  harmony 


is  the  character  of  the  external  funfilions,  and  difcord-ance 
the  attribute  of  the  internal  ones.  He  then  enters  at  con- 
fiderable  length  into  a  detailed  conlideration  of  this  fub- 
jefil ;  but  does  not  fucceed  in  proving  the  point. 

A  more  important  diltinfitive  charafterof  the  two  lives 
is  drawn  from  the  periodical  intermiflions  of  the  external 
funfilions,  and  the  uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  ones.  Whatever  fufpends  p"efpiration  and  circulation, 
fufpends  and  even  annihilates  life  if  it  be  continued. 
All  the  fecretions  go  on  uninterruptedly  ;  if  fome  periods 
of  remiffion  are  obferved,  as  in  the  bile  and  faliva,  when 
digeftion  and  maftication  are  not  going  on,  thefe  affefit 
only  the  degree  of  afilivity,  and  not  the  entire  exercife  of 
the  funfilion.  Exhalation  and  abforption  fucceed  each 
other  without  ceafing;  nutrition  is  never  inafilive;  the 
double  motion,  of  compofition  and  decompofition,  from 
which  it  refults,  ends  only  with  life. 

In  this  concatenation  of  the  organic  phenomena,  each 
funfilion  depends  immediately  on  thofe  which  precede  it. 
The  circulation  is  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  imme¬ 
diately  connefiled  with  their  exercife ;  if  that  is  difturbed, 
the  others  Ianguifti ;  they  ceafe  if  the  blood  no  longer 
moves.  Thus,  the  numerous  wheels  of  a  clock  flop  as 
fcon  as  the  pendulum,  which  fets  them  all  in  motion,  is 
at  reft.  Not  only  is  the  general  afilion  of  the  organic  life 
connefiled  to  the  particular  afilion  of  the  heart,  but  each 
funfilion  is  alfo  feparately  connefiled  to  all  the  others. 
Without  fecretion  there  would  be  no  digeftion;  with¬ 
out  exhalation  no  abforption  ;  without  digeftion,  no  nu¬ 
trition.  We  may,  therefore,  lay  down  as  a  general  cha- 
rafilerofthe  organic  funfilions,  their  continuity  of  afilion 
and  mutual  dependence  on  each  other. 

On  the  contrary,  confider  each  organ  of  the  animal  life 
in  the  exercife  of  its  funfilions;  you  will  fee  conftantly 
alternations  of  afilivity  and  repole,  complete  intermiflions, 
and  not  remiflions  like  what  may  be  feen  in  fome  of  the 
organic  phenomena.  Each  fenfe,  fatigued  by  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  fenfations,  becomes  momentarily  unfit  for  the 
reception  of  new  ones.  The  ear  is  not  excited  by  founds, 
and  the  eye  is  doled  again!!  the  light,  merely  becaufe  the 
refpefilive  funfilions  have  been  exerted  for  fome  time.  Fa¬ 
tigued  by  a  long  exercife  of  the  perception,  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  memory,  Sec.  the  brain  requires  a  iiifpenfion  of  afilion 
proportioned  to  the  duration  of  the  preceding  afilivity,  in 
order  to  recruit  the  powers,  without  which  it  could  not 
again  become  afilive. 

"When  a  mufeie  has  been  contrafiled  ftrongly,  and  for  a 
confiderable  time,  it  cannot  perform  new  contrafilion  until 
after  a  certain, interval  of  relaxation.  Hence  there  are 
intermiflions  in  the  exertions  of  the  locomotive  and  vocal 
powers. 

This  intermifiion  in  the  animal  life  may  be  either  partial 
or  general.  The  former  is  feen  when  a  particular  organ 
has  been  a  long  time  in  exercife,  the  others  remaining 
inafilive;  this  organ  then  relaxes;  it  fleeps  while  the 
others  are  awake.  Each  animal  funfilion,  therefore,  is 
not  in  an  immediate  dependence  on  the  others,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  organic  lunfilions.  When  the  fenfes  are 
doled  again  ft  external  objeds,  the  afilion  of  the  brain  may 
(till  continue ;  memory,  imagination,  and  reflefition,  are 
then  often  exercifed.  Locomotion  and  the  voice  may 
ftill  remain  :  w'hen  the  latter  are  interrupted,  the  funfilions 
of  the  fenfes  ftill  go  on.  The  animal  can  fatigue  any 
part  feparately.  Each,  therefore,  fnould  have  the  power 
of  refting  in  order  to  recruit  its  forces  feparately  ;  this 
is  the  partial  lleep  of  the  organs.  General  fleep  is  the 
aflemblage  of  thele  particular  afils,  and  arifes  from  the  law 
which  we  have  juft  illullrated. 

Concerning  the  powers  or  properties  which  caufe  life,  or 
the  funfilions,  Bichat  admits  many  kinds.  The  two 
fundamental  ones,  like  every  one  elfe,  he  confiders  to  be 
fenlibility  and  contrafilility ;  but  he  foon  fubdivides 
them,  thereby  admitting  a  greater  number.  He  fays  that 
the  vital  properties  may  be  reduced  to  thofe  of  perceiving 
or  feeling  (lenfibility),  and  moving  (contrafilility)  :  each 
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of  thefe  has  a  different  character  in  the  animal  and 
organic  lives.  In  the  latter,  fenfibility  is  only  the  capabi¬ 
lity  of  receivinganimpreflion:  in  the  former, it  is  the  capabi¬ 
lity  of  receiving  an  impreffion,  with  the  additional  power 
of  referring  it  to  a  common  centre,  or  confcioufnefs. 
The  ftomach  is  fenfible  to  the  prefence  of  food,  the  heart 
to  that  of  the  blood,  and  an  excretory  tube  to  the  contadl 
of  its  proper  fluid  :  but  this  power  ends  in  the  organ 
itfelf.  The  organs  of  fenfe,  the  mucous  furfaces  at  their 
origins,  the  nerves,  &c.  are  fenfible  to  the  impreflions  of 
bodies  which  touch  them,  and  moreover  tranfmit  thefe 
impreflions  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  general  centre  of 
the  fenfibilities  of  thefe  various  organs. 

Thus  we  have  an  organic  and  an  animal  fenfibility.  On 
the  former  depend  all  the  phenomena  of  digeltion,  circu¬ 
lation,  fecretion,  exhalation,  nutrition,  &c.  it  is  common 
to  plants  and  animals;  the  zoophyte  enjoys  it  as  well  as 
the  molt  perfectly  organized  quadruped.  From  the  latter 
flow  the  fenfations,  perception,  and  pleafure  and  pain, 
which  modify  them.  The  perfection  of  an  animal  is  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  he  enjoys  this  fenfibi¬ 
lity.  It  is  not  an  attribute  of  vegetables. 

The  difference  in  thefe  two  modifications  of  fentient 
power  is  well  marked  in  the  mode  of  their  termination  in 
fudden  deaths.  The  animal  fenfibility  is  immediately 
extinguifhed.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  faculty  left  in 
the  inltanf  which  fucceeds  a  powerful  concuflion  of  the 
brain,  a  great  hemorrhage,  or  an  afphyxia:  but  the 
organic  fenfibility  ftill  fubliits  for  a  longer  or  fliorter  time. 
The  lymphatics  ftill  abforb ;  the  mufcle  quivers  when 
pricked  ;  the  nails  and  hairs  even  feem  to  grow.  All 
traces  of  this  fenfibility  are  not  deftroyed  until  after  an 
interval,  occalionally  of  confiderable  ftrength. 

Yet  the  efl'ential  nature  of  thefe  two  powers  is  probably 
the  fame.  In  many  parts  they  are  connected  together 
and  fucceed  each  other  in  an  infenfible  manner;  as  we 
may  obferve  in  the  origins  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
Weave  fenfible  of  the  paffage  of  the  food  through  the 
mouth,  and  the  pharynx:  this  fenfation  becomes  weaker 
in  the  beginning  of  the  cefophagus,  almoft  ceales  in  the 
middle  of  that  tube,  and  difappears  at  its  lower  extremity 
and  in  the  ftomach,  where  the  organic  fenfibility  alone 
remains.  The  urinary  and  generative  organs  exhibit 
exaClly  the  fame  phenomenon  ;  there  is  animal  fenfibility 
near  the  fkin  ;  it  gradually  diminifhes,  and  becomes  at 
laft  organic  in  the  interior  of  the  organs. 

Different  ftimuli,  applied  to  the  fame  organ,  excite  in 
it  one  or  the  other  of  tiiefe  fenfibilities.  When  ligaments 
are  cut,  or  irritated  by  acids  or  alkalies,  they  do  not 
tranfmit  to  the  brain  the  ftrong  impreflions  which  they 
receive.  But,  if  they  are  twilled,  diftended,  or  torn, 
acute  pain  is  the  conlequence.  The  blood  circulates  in 
the  arteries  without  our  feeling  it ;  but  injeCt  an  extra¬ 
neous  fluid,  and  the  cries  of  the  animal  fliow  that  he  is 
fenfible  to  the  impreflion. 

We  daily  obferve  inflammation,  by  increafing  the  or¬ 
ganic  fenfibility  of  a  part,  transform  it  into  animal  fenfi¬ 
bility.  Cartilages,  ferous  membranes,  &c.  which,  in  their 
ordinary  ftate,  have  only  the  obfcure  fenfibility  necefl'ary 
for  their  nutrition,  become  endued,  when  inflamed,  with 
animal  fenfibility,  often  more  acute  than  that  of  the 
organs  in  which  it  relides  habitually.  Inflammation  ac¬ 
cumulates  the  vital  properties  in  a  part,  and  thereby 
changes  the  organic  into  animal  fenfibility,  which  differs 
from  it  only  in  degree. 

The  diftindtion  now  explained  does  not  arife  from  the 
nature  of  the  faculty,  which  is  every  where  the  fame  ; 
but  is  founded  on  the  different  modifications  of  which  it 
is  fufceptible.  The  power  is  common  to  all  organs,  and 
forms  their  true  vital  character ;  but  it  is  diftributed  in 
different  proportions,  and  bellows  a  different  mode  of 
exillence  on  each.  In  thefe  varieties  there  is  a  certain 
meafure,  below  which  the  excited  organ  alone  receives 
and  perceives  the  fenfation ;  and  above  which  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  brain. 
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Although  each  organ  exhibits  continual  varieties  in  its 
fenfibility,  yet  it  feems  to  pofl'efs  originally  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion,  to  which  it  always  returns  after  thefe  alternations 
of  augmentation  and  diminution.  This  proportion  con- 
ftitutes  the  proper ‘life  (vita  propria)  of  each  part,  and 
fixes  the  nature  of  its  relations  to  thofe  bodies  which  are 
foreign  to  it,  but  which  often  come  in  contadl  with  it. 
The  lalivary,  pancreatic, and  biliary,  dudts, having  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  fenfibility  exadtly  analogous  to  the  nature  of  the 
fluids  which  pafs  through  them,  admit  thofe  readily,  but 
rejedl  all  others.  The  larynx-refufes  admifiion  to  every 
thing  except  the  air.  The  excretory  tubes  are  in  contadl, 
on  the  mucous  furfaces,  with  various  fluids  that  pafs  over 
thefe  furfaces,  but  they  never  allow  them  admifiion.  In 
the  fame  way  the  ladteals,  which  open  on  the  furface  of 
the  inteftinal  canal,  abforb  chyle  only,  and  not  the  fluids 
which  may  be  mixed  with  it.  Thefe  relations  do  not 
exill  only  between  the  different  proportions  of  fenfibility 
in  the  organs,  and  the  various  animal  fluids;  they  may 
alfo  take  place  between  external  matter  and  the  parts  of 
the  animal  frame.  The  particular  fenfibility  of  the  blad¬ 
der  and  kidneys,  and  of  the  falivary  glands,  eftablifhes  the 
relations  between  thefe  organs  and  cantharides,  mer¬ 
cury,  See. 

It  may  be  enquired,  why  nature,  in  the  diftribution  of 
the  different  proportions  of  fenfibility,  has  bellowed  this 
property  only  in  inferior  degrees  on  the  internal  organs, 
or  thofe  of  the  interior  life,  while  fhe  has  fo  abundantly 
provided  with  it  the  external  organs  ?  why,  confequently, 
each  organ  concerned  in  digeltion,  circulation, -refpiration, 
nutrition,  abforption,  does  not  tranfmit  to  the  brain,  the 
impreflions  which  it  receives,  while  all  the  adls  of  the 
animal  life  fuppofe  this  tranfmiflion  ?  The  reafon  feems  to 
be,  that  all  the  phenomena,  which  eftabliflt  our  relations 
to  furrounding  beings,  mult  be,  and  are  in  effect,  under 
the  influence  of  the  will,  while  thofe,  which  are  fubl'er- 
vient  to  the  purpofes  of  afllmilation,  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  that  influence.  To  make  a  phenomenon  dependent 
on  the  will,  we  mull  be  confcious  of  it  :  to  exempt  it 
from  the  influence  of  that  power,  this  confcioufnefs  mult 
not  exilt. 

Of  Contractility. — Contra£lion  is  the  rnoft  common 
form  of  motion  in  the  animal  organs.  Some  indeed  move 
by  dilatation,  as  the  iris,  corpus  cavernofum,  &c.  but  we 
know  as  yet  fo  little  of  this  kind  of  motion,  that  we  fliall 
confine  our  remarks  entirely  to  the  former. 

Spontaneous  motion,  a  faculty  inherent  in  living  bodies, 
prelents,  like  fenfibility,  two  great  modifications  diftindt 
from  each  other,  as  we  obferve  it  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
two  lives:  thefe  are  the  animal  and  the  organic  contrac¬ 
tility.  The  former,  fubjedl  to  the  will,  has  its  origin  in 
the  brain,  ceafes  to  exill  when  the  organs  no  longer  com¬ 
municate  with  the  brain,  and  participates  in  all  the  af¬ 
fections  of  that  part.  It  refides  exclufively  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  mufcles,  and  prefides  over  the  functions  of  locomo¬ 
tion  and  the  other  movements,  and  the  voice.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  not  dependent  on  any  common  centre,  has  its  origin 
in  the  part,  is  not  connected  with  any  voluntary  adts,  and 
produces  the  phenomena  of  digeftion,  circulation,  fecre¬ 
tion,  &c.  Like  the  correfponding  fenfibilities,  they  are 
efl'entialfy  diftinguifhed  in  violent  deaths,  which  fuddenly 
annihilate  the  animal  contractility,  allowing  the  organic 
ftill  to  exert  itfelf  for  a  longer  or  fliorter  time.  The  fame 
difference  is  obferved  in  afphyxia,  which  fo  much  refem- 
bles  death  :  the  animal  contractility  is  entirely  fufpended, 
the  organic  ftill  continuing  adtive.  In  paralyfis,  alfo,  vo¬ 
luntary  motion  is  deftroyed,  while  the  organic  movements 
ftill  go  on. 

Thefe  two  kinds  of  contradlility  are  connected  to  their 
correfponding  fpecies  of  fenfibility.  The  fenfations  pro¬ 
duced  by  external  objedts  bring  the  animal  contradlility 
into  exercile  ;  and,  before  the  organic  contraction  of  the 
heart  takes  place,  its  fenfibility  has  been  excited  by  the 
contact  of  blood.  Yet  the  connexion  is  not  the  fame  in  the 
two  cafes.  The  animal  fenfibility  may  be  excited,  with- 
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out  the  analogous  contractility  being  neceflarily  brought 
into  aCtion  :  but  the  two  other  powers  are  never  feparately 
exercifed.  The  excretory  tubes  immediately  re-aft  when 
the  fecreted  fluids  are  brought  into  contaft  with  them  : 
the  arrival  of  blood  in  the  heart  is  neceflarily  followed  by 
its  contraction.  This  conjunction  is  fo  conftant,  that  au¬ 
thors  have  included  both  powers  in  one  name.  Irritabi¬ 
lity  defignates  both  the  fenfation  excited  by  the  contact  of 
any  body,  and  the  contraction  of  the  organ  when  it  re¬ 
ads.  There  is  a  very  Ample  reafon  for  this  difference. 
In  the  organic  life,  nothing  intervenes  between  the  two 
faculties  in  their  exercife;  the  fame  organ  is  the  point  at 
■which  the  fenfation  terminates  and  the  contraction  begins. 
In  the  animal  life,  on  the  contrary,  two  aCts  are  feparated 
by  middlefunftions,  thofeof  the  nerves  and  brain,  which, 
if  they  are  not  exerted,  interrupt  the  communication.  In 
the  fame  way  we  explain  this  further  difference;  viz. 
that  there  is  always  a  ftriCt  proportion  between  the 
fenfation  and  the  contraction  in  the  organic  life, 
while  they  may  be  feparately  exalted  or  diminiflied  in  the 
animal. 

Animal  contractility  is  always  nearly  the  fame,  in  what¬ 
ever  part  it  may  exilt;  but  the  organic  difplays  two  ef- 
fential  modifications,  which  might  teem  to  indicate  a  dif-» 
ference  of  nature,  although,  there  is  only  a  diverfity  of 
external  appearance.  Sometimes  it  may  be  obferved  very 
ciiltinCtly;  while,  on  other  occafions,  although  it  really 
exifts,  infpeCtion  alone  cannot  appreciate  it. 

Senfible  organic  contraftility  may  be  feen  in  the  heart, 
ftomach,  inteftines,  bladder,  &c.  its  aCtion  is  exerted  on 
the  animal  fluids  in  confiderable  mafles. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  the  infenjible  organic  ccntraCf ility, 
that  the  excretory  tubes  aft  on  their  refpeftive  fluids,  the 
fecretory  organs  on  the  blood  which  they  receive,  all 
parts  that  are  nourifhed  on  their  nutritive  juices,  the 
lymphatics  on  the  fubfcances  applied  to  thefe  orifices,  &c. 
Whenever  the  fluids  exilt  in  fmall  mafles,  where  they  are 
minutely  divided,  this  fecond  kind  of  contraft ility  is  de¬ 
veloped.  We  may  illullra»e  the  difference  between  them, 
by  comparing  one  to  the  attraction  which  is  exerted  be¬ 
tween  large  mafles  of  matter,  and  the  other  to  the  che¬ 
mical  affinities  which  take  place  between  the  component 
particles  of  an  aggregate.  Barthez  compares  them  to 
the  motions  of  the  hands  of  a  watch:  that,  which  marks 
feconds,  moves  round  the  circumference  in  a  very  obvious 
manner;  the  hour-hand  moves  alfo,  although  we  cannot 
perceive  its  motion. 

The  fenfible  organic  contraClility  correfponds  nearly  to 
what  has  been  called  irritability;  the  other  to  the  tonic 
power,  or  tonicity.  Thefe  two  words  are  objectionable, 
becaufe  they  indicate  a  diverflty  of  nature  in  the  two  pro¬ 
perties.  The  common  term  which  we  employ  defignates 
their  general  character,  that  of  belonging  to  the  internal 
life,  and  of  being  independent  of  the  will ;  while  the  ad¬ 
ditional  epithet  exprefles  the  peculiar  attribute  of  each. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  thefaft,  that  the 
two  properties  are  connected  by  infeniible  gradations. 
Between  the  obfcure  but  real  contractility  necefl'ary  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  hair,  nails,  &c.  and  that  which  we 
fee  exerted  in  the  motions  of  the  inteftines,  ftomach,  &c. 
there  are  many  fhades  which  form  the  transition  ;  fuch  as 
the  motions  of  the  dartos,  of  the  arteries,  of  Tome  parts 
of  the  fkin.  The  circulation  will  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  gradual  transition  from  one  to  the  other  kind  of 
organic  coutraftility.  In  the  heart  and  large  veflels,  this 
funftion  is  regulated  by  the  fenfible  kind  ;  it  becomes 
lefs  and  lefs  apparent,  in  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the 
veflels  diminiffies ;  and  it  is  laftly  infenfible  in  the  capilla¬ 
ries,  where  tonicity  alone  is  obfervable. 

To  confider,  with  rnoft  authors,  irritability  as  a  property 
exclulively  belonging  tomufcles,  and  conltituting  a  cha¬ 
racter  by  which  they  are  diftinguiflted  from  other  organs, 
and  to  exprefs  this  property  by  a  name  indicating  this 
excluiive  feat,  is  taking  a  confined  and  erroneous  view  of 
the  matter.  The  muicles  undoubtedly  occupy  the  firft 
rank  in  this  refpeft  ;  they  poflefs  the  greateft  ftiare  of  or¬ 


ganic  contraftility.  But  every  living  organ  re-afts,  like 
them,  though  in  a  lefs  apparent  manner,  on  ftimuli  artifi¬ 
cially  applied,  or  on  the  fluids  which  it  receives,  and 
which  bring  to  it  the  materials  of  fecretion,  nutrition,  ex¬ 
halation,  or  abforption. 

Hence  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  rule 
commonly  adopted  for  deciding  whether  a  part  be  or  be 
not  of  a  mufcular  nature  ;  a  rule  which  confifts  in  exa¬ 
mining  whether  it  contracts  under  the  aCtion  of  natural  or 
artificial  ftimuli.  From  this  mode  of  judging,  a  mufcular 
coat  lias  been  affigned  to  the  arteries,  although  their  or¬ 
ganization  is  throughout  unlike  that  of  the  mufcles;  the 
uterus  has  been  pronounced  to  be  mufcular,  although 
there  are  great  differences  between  it  and  any  mufcles; 
and  a  mufcular  texture  has  been  admitted  in  the  dartos, 
iris,  &c. 

This  faculty  of  contraftion,  like  fenfibility,  is  un¬ 
equally  diftributed  in  the  organs;  and  thefe  differences, 
like  thofe  of  fenfibility,  appear  to  be  only  differences  in 
degree. 

If  we  were  to  defignate  any  kind  of  contraftion  in  the 
mufcles  by  a  particular  term,  it  would  be  their  animal 
rather  than  organic  contraftility;  fince  they  alone,  of  all 
parts  in  the  body,  move  under  the  influence  of  the  brain. 
This  property  is  foreign  to  their  tifl’ue,  and  is  derived  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  latter  organ. 

The  two  kinds  of  contraftility  cannot  be  changed,  like 
the  twofpeciesof  fenfibility.  The  organic  is  nevertranf- 
fornted  into  animal ;  however  its  intenfity  may  be  in- 
creafed,  it  is  (till  of  the  fame  nature.  The  ftomach  and 
inteftines  are  often  fo  fufceptible,  that  the  flighteft  caufe 
will  produce  violent  motions;  but  thefe  are  never  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  brain. 

Befldes  fenfibility  and  contraftility  properly  fo  called, 
Bichat  notices  the  faculties  of  extenfion  and  contraftion 
arifing  from  the  mechanical  ftruftureof  the  animal  body. 
The  ex tenfibility  of  tijfue,  or  the  power  of  elongation  be¬ 
yond  the  ordinary  ftate,  from  a  foreign  impulfe,  belongs 
in  a  very  fenfible  manner  to  a  great  number  of  organs. 
The  extenfor  mufcles  are  remarkably  lengthened  where 
the  limbs  are  bent  to  the  greateft  degree;  the  fkin  gives 
way,  and  is  ftretched,  to  envelop  tumours;  aponeurofes 
are  diftended  by  fluids  accumulated  under  them,  as  in 
afeites  and  pregnancy.  The  mucous  and  ferous  mem¬ 
branes  prefent  analogous  phenomena.  The  fibrous  mem¬ 
branes,  and  even  the  bones,  are  fufceptible  of  this  diften- 
tion;  as,  for  inftance,  the  dura  mater,  cranium,  and  peri¬ 
cranium,  in  hydrocephalus  ;  the  extremities  and  middle  of 
the  long  bones  in  the  various  affeftions  of  thofe  organs  ; 
the  kidneys,  brain,  and  liver,  in  abfeefles  of  their  interior  ; 
the  fpleen  and  lung,  when  diftended  with  blood  ;  the  li¬ 
gaments  in  hydrops  articuli  :  in  a  word,  all  organs,  un¬ 
der  a  thoufand  circumftances,  offer  to  us  innumerable 
proofs  of  this  property,  which  is  inherent  in  their  tiflue, 
but  not  dependent  on  life.  It  fubfifts,  as  long  as  the  or¬ 
ganic  ftrufture  remains,  even  for  a  long  time  after  life  has 
become  extinft.  Putrefaftion,  decompofition,  and  what¬ 
ever  afrefts  the  organic  tiflue,  are  the  only  caufes  that 
deftroy  the  exercife  of  this  property,  in  which  the  organs 
are  always  paffive,  and  experience  a  mechanical  influence 
from  the  various  bodies  which  aft  on  them. 

We  may  draw  out  a  fcale  of  extenfibility  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  organs.  At  the  top  are  placed  thofe  which  have  the 
moft  foftnefs  in  the  arrangement  of  their  fibres,  as  the 
mufcles,  fkin,  cellular  tiflue,  See.  at  the  bottom,  thofe  cha¬ 
racterized  by  confiderable  denlity,  as  the  bones,  cartilage, 
tendons,  nails,  &c. 

A  particular  mode  of  contraftility  correfponds  to  this 
extenfibility  ;  it  may  be  called  the  contraftility  of  tijfue,  or 
contraftility  througli  the  ceflation  of  extenfion.  For  its 
exertion  in  any  organ,  it  is  only  necefl'ary  that  the  exten¬ 
fion  fliould  ceafe.  Ordinarily,  moft  of  our  organs  are 
maintained  in  a  certain  ftate  of  tenfion  by  particular 
caufes;  the  locomotive  mufcles  by  their  antagonifts ;  the 
hollow  mufcles,  by  the  various  fubftances  which  they  en- 
clofe;  the  veflels  by  the  fluids  which  circulate  in  them  ; 
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the  fkin  of  one  part  by  that  of  the  neighbouring  organs; 
the  alveoli  of  the  jaws  by  the  teeth.  See.  Mow,  if  any  of 
thefe  caufes  ceafe  to  aft,  contraction  immediately  takes 
place  ;  divide  a  mufcle,  and  its  antagonift  will  be  fhortened; 
empty  a  hollow  mufcular  organ,  and  it  will  contract ;  pre¬ 
vent  an  artery  from  receiving  blood,  and  it  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  ligament ;  cut  the  fkin,  and  the  edges  of 
the  incifion  will  be  drawn  afunder ;  remove  a  tooth,  and 
the  focket  will  be  obliterated. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  contraction  follows  the  ceflation  of  a 
natural  extenfion ;  in  other  inftances  it  is  the  confequence 
of  the  ceflation  of  an  unnatural  extenfion.  Thus  the  ab¬ 
domen  is  reduced  after  parturition,  or  paracentefis  ;  the 
cellular  tifl'ue,  after  the  opening  of  an  abfeefs;  the  tu¬ 
nica  vaginalis  after  the  operation  for  hydrocele  ;  the  fkin 
of  the  ferotum  after  the  removal  of  a  large  difeafed  tefti- 
cle  ;  and  aneuriftnal  facs  after  the  evacuation  of  the  con¬ 
tained  fluid. 

This  kind  of  contraftility  is  perfectly  independent  of 
life;  like  the  extenfibility,  it  is  connected  only  to  the  tif- 
fue  or  organic  arrangement  of  parts  :  but  the  vital  powers 
beftow  on  itincreafed  energy  ;  thus  a  divided  mufcle  re- 
traCts  much  lefs  in  the  dead  than  in  the  living  ftate.  It 
terminates  only  by  the  diforganization  of  the  parts  from 
decompolition,  &c.  and  not  by  the  annihilation  of  their 
vital  properties. 

Moll  authors,  as  Haller,  Blumenbacb,  Barthez,  &c. 
have  confounded  the  phenomena  of  this  contractility  with 
thofe  of  the  organic  infenfible  kind,  or  tonicity ;  they  refer 
the  reduction  of  the  abdomen  after  its  diftenrion,  the  re- 
traCtion  of  the  divided  fkin,  and  the  corrugation  of  the 
ferotum  by  cold,  and  the  crifpation  of  parts  by  certain 
poifons,  ftyptics,  &c.  to  the  fame  principle.  The  two 
former  phenomena  belong  to  the  contractility  of  tiffue, 
which  never  fuppofes  the  application  of  irritants;  the 
latter  to  tonicity,  which  is  never  exerted  without  their 
influence. 

The  general  refult  of  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  vi¬ 
tal  properties,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  Table,  which 
prefents  all  thefe  properties  in  one  point  of  view. 


ClaJJes. 
I.  Vital 


Genera. 
i.  Senfibility 


Species.  Varieties. 

5  i.  Animal. 

{  z.  Organic. 

-  S  1-  Animal  {  i.  Senfible. 

z.  Contraftility  j  a>  0rganic*  2.  infenflble. 


(  i.  Extenfibility. 
II.  Of  tifl'ue/ 

i  2.  Contractility. 


We  are  prevented  from  contrafting  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  more  beautiful  as  well  as  more  generally  appli¬ 
cable  one  of  John  Hunter,  becaufe  we  have  already  intro¬ 
duced  that  under  the  article  Pathology;  (fee  vol.  xix. 
p.  35.)  It  remains  only  to  obferve  that  the  arrangement 
of  Cuvier  is  entirely  founded  on  that  of  Hunter,  as  may 
be  feen  by  comparing  the  page  juft  referred  to,  with  the 
following  analyfis  of  Cuvier’s  fyftem.  The  whole  work 
is  divided  into  Thirty  LeCtnres.  The  firft  is  occupied 
with  preliminary  obfervations  on  the  animal  economy, 
comprehending  a  general  view  of  the  functions  of  animal 
bodies ;  a  general  idea  of  the  organs  of  which  the  animal 
body  .is  compofed  ;  a  view  of  the  principal  differences 
exhibited  by  thefe  organs,  and  of  the  relations  which  exift 
among  thofe  variations,  together  with  a  divifion  of  ani¬ 
mals  founded  on  their  organization.  The  fecond  leCture 
treats  of  the  organs  of  motion  in  general  ;  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth,  leCtures,  are  merely  anatomical, 
exhibiting  a  comparative  view  of  thefe  organs  in  the 
feveral  clafies  of  animals.  The  feventh  leCture  is  ftriCily 
phyfiological,  and  treats  of  the  organs  of  motion  confi- 
dered  in  the  feveral  aCtions  of  Handing,  walking,  feizing, 
and  climbing,  leaping,  fwimming,  and  flying. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  leCtures,  are  occupied  in  confi- 


deringthe  anatomy  and  phyfiologyof  the  function  of  fen- 
fation.  Of  thefe,  part  of  the  ninth  treats  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  in  general,  and  of  its  aCtion;  part  of  the  twelfth 
gives  the  phyfiology  of  vifion  ;  part  of  the  thirteenth,  that 
of  hearing;  part  of  the  fourteenth,  that  of  touch;  and 
part  of  the  fifteenth,  that  of  fmell  and  tafte. 

The  fixteenth,  feventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
twentieth,  and  t wenty-firft,  leCtures,  treat  of  the  organs 
and  phenomena  of  digeftion,  maltication,  infalivation. 
and  deglutition.  The  twenty-fecond  leCture  treats  of 
what  have  been  called  the  afliftant  chylopoietic  vifeera  ; 
namely,  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  fpleen,  and  their 
offices.  The  twenty-fourth  treats  of  the  organs  and 
phenomena  of  circulation  in  general ;  the  twenty-fixth 
of  thofe  of  refpiration  in  general;  the  twenty-eighth  of 
the  organs  of  voice.  The  twenty-ninth  treats  of  the 
organs  and  phenomena  of  generation  ;  and  the  thirtieth, 
of  thofe  of  excretion,  comprehending  a  general  view 
both  of  fecretion  and  excretion. 

This  hiftorical  Iketch  will  probably  appear  unfatisfac- 
tory  and  incomplete;  but  it  mult  be  recollected  that,  in 
the  large  article  juft  referred  to,  we  have  detailed  the 
difeoveries  of  all  practical  faCts,  and  that  the  prefent  view 
is  merely  confined  to  certain  fpeculative  opinions  or 
methods  of  arrangement. 

It  would  be  an  interefting  difeuffion,  were  we  to  enter 
into  a  comparifon  of  the  preceding  fyltems  and  arrange¬ 
ments;  and,  by  pointing  out  in  what  particulars  each 
author  is  deficient,  lay  the  foundation  of  fome  better 
method.  Our  limits  not  admitting  this,  it  fuffices  to  fay, 
that  thofe  arrangements  founded  on  a  claffification  of  func¬ 
tions  feem  to  us  inferior  to  fuel)  as  are  formed  on  a  view 
of  the  different  JlruElures  of  animals;  and  that,  accor¬ 
dingly,  the  latter  fpecies  of  arrangement  will  be  adopted 
by  us.  The  author  of  this  article  makes  no  apology  for 
the  introduction  of  the  following  method,  fince  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  failure  of  other  phyfiological  arrangements 
warrants  any  attempt  at  improvement. 

I.  Of  the  Elementary  Structures  of  the  Human  Body. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  unfuccefsfully  to  dif- 
cover  the  elements  of  the  animal  economy.  The  chemift, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  microfcopical  obferver  on  the 
other,  have  each  in  their  turn  amuled  themfelves  with 
reveries  on  this  important  fubjeCt.  But  the  chemift: 
forgets  that,  in  the  delicate  matter  of  which  we  now  dif- 
courfe,  changes  are  induced  by  his  procefles  which  effec¬ 
tually  elude  his  refearches  ;  that,  at  the  time  the  body 
lofes  its  aCtion,  it  lofes  alfo  fomething  either  of  its  ftruc- 
ture  or  of  the  addenda  of  ftruCture  of  which  his  fcience 
can  take  no  account.  The  microfcope  has  difplayed 
much  information  to  our  view  ;  but,  as  far  as  regards  the 
difeovery  of  elementary  or  ultimate  parts,  the  contradic¬ 
tions  of  all  the  different  parties  who  have  attempted  its 
ufe  l’ufficiently  manifeft  its  infufficiency. 

From  both  the  laboratory  and  the  microfcope,  however, 
much  knowledge  of  elementary  parts  is  to  be  gained. 
The  great  error  that  has  happened  to  their  employers  has 
been,  that  they  have  not  precifely  underftood  what  they 
were  looking  for.  They  do  not  feem  to  have  confidered 
that,  as  the  body  is  ultimately  refolvable  into  the  com¬ 
mon  elements  of  matter  by  chemical  procefles,  fo  there 
is  an  intermediate  ftate  of  combination  in  which  alone  it 
is  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  aCtion.  It  feeros  to  us,  that 
this  intermediate  ftate  is  to  be  learnt  chiefly  from  obfer- 
ving  the  afls  of  the  animal,  and  that  we  fhould  define  an 
elementary  ftruCture  to  be  fuch  as  performs  a  Ample  aCt 
or  motion.  This  view  of  the  fubjeCt  accords  alfo  with 
the  aCtual  appearances  which  difl'eCtion  furnifhes  ;  re¬ 
ceives  fome  confirmation  from  chemiftry,  as  well  as  from 
microfcopical  obfervations;  and  agrees  with  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  formation  of  the  feetus.  At  the  fame  time 
it  mult  be  confefled  that  in  the  detail  this  divifion  does 
not  feem  very  accurate;  for  conjectures  perpetually 
occur  as  to  the  ulterior  caufes  of  motion,  which  ,  is  true, 

would 
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would  unite  fome  of  our  divifions  of  elementary  tiflues ; 
this,  however,  only  ffiows,  that,  in  the  abfence  of  fuller 
information,  we  have  adopted  the  proper  mode  of  fludy- 
ing  the  fubjedl,  as  will  be  clearly  feen  in  the  courfe  of  our 
progrefs. 

The  firfl:  agent  obfervable  in  living  forms  is  a  tube 
capable  of  fusion.  In  inanimate  matter,  the  fame  agent 
is  very  generally  met  with  ;  but  in  vegetables  and  ani¬ 
mals  it  exills  without  an  exception;  and  not  only  exifts, 
but  almoft  entirely  com  poles  their  flrudlures.  The  caufe 
of  capillary  attraction,  or  that  power  which  produces  the 
motion  of  fluids  through  tubes  of  fmall  diameter,  is 
unknown  ;  but  the  fadl  is  fufficiently  certain.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  can  be  produced  only  thus  :  by  an  attraction 
between  the  Tides  of  the  tube  and  the  contained  fluid, 
Itronger  than  the  mutual  cohefion  which  belongs  to  the 
particles  of  the  fluid  itfelf.  The  caufe  of  this  attradfion, 
like  the  caufe  of  attradlions  in  general,  we  do  not  know', 
nor  do  we  enquire,  but  fet  out  with  the  fadt  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  datum.  This  abforbing  faculty,  which  ail 
porous  bodies  poflefs,  is  enjoyed  by  every  plant;  but 
with  this  additional  and  furprifing  power,  that  not  only 
does  the  vegetable  tube  imbibe  the  moifture  or  the  air 
with  which  it  comes  in  contadt,  but  it  alfo  decompofes 
and  re-unites  thofe  fluids,  and  produces  from  them  roots, 
flems,  leaves,  variegated  bloffoms,  and  lufcious  fruit. 
The  great  diverfity  of  the  produdts  would  in  this  cafe  lead 
us  to  infer  a  variety  of  different  agents;  yet  certain  it  is, 
that  minute  veflels  are  the  only  parts  in  which  thefe  fur- 
prifing  changes  are  effedled.  How  this  happens,  we  per¬ 
haps  lhall  never  know.  If  we  cannot  form  the  remoteft 
guefs  at  the  caufe  of  that  Ample  attradtion  before  fpoken 
of,  how  lhall  we  learn  thecaufes  of  this  wonderful  num¬ 
ber  of  attractions,  fo  diverfified  in  their  effedls,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  fuch  minute  particles  of  matter  ?  We  are  com¬ 
pelled,  therefore,  again  to  take  as  a  premife,  that  the  ve¬ 
getable  tube  has  powers  capable  of  altering  thecompofition 
of  all  the  bodies  it  imbibes.  It  is  probable,  that,  when 
knowledge  is  advanced,  thefe  powers  may  not  be  found 
fo  various  as  they  at  firft  appear.  Great  as  the  difference 
to  common  obfervers  appears  between  the  (tern  and  fruit 
of  the  tree,  we  may  one  day  difcover  that  the  operation  of 
a  very  few  tubes,  pofiefled  of  different  fpecies  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  may  be  Sufficient  to  transfer  the  one  into  the  other. 
This  view  of  the  fubjecl  umuld  indeed  feem  very  clear, 
could  we  look  at  the  plant  or  animal  formed  and  adtive. 
We  might  fay,  the  veflels  of  this  Item  have  affinities  for 
one  element  of  the  fluids  they  come  in  contact  with;  we 
might  fay,  that  the  veflels  of  this  flower  has  affinities  for 
another;  that  the  former  part  induces  this  change,  and 
the  latter  a  different  one.  But  how  thefe  properties  are 
acquired  is  molt  furpriling,  and  cannot  even  be  guefled  at. 
How  the  little  acorn  fucks  moilture  from  the  earth  may 
be  conjedtured;  but  by  what  means  every  part  of  the 
future  growth  acquires  the  power  of  transforming  the 
nutritive  juices  which  are  brought  to  it  into  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  form  and  nature,  is  not  to  be  conceived.  Confef- 
flng,  then,  that  we  cannot  tell  how  this  power  is  acquired, 
we  afk  how,  being  acquired,  it  adls.  Much  may  be  done 
(fpecific  attradlions  being  granted  to  feparate  vefifels)  by 
mechanical  arrangement.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that, 
if  water  pafies  along  a  veffel  into  which  minuter  veflels, 
having  affinity  for  one  component  of  water,  open,  this 
fluid,  when  arrived  at  its  deffination,  may  have  its  nature 
perfedtly  changed. 

Not  to  fpeculate  longer  on  this  fubjedl,  we  come  to 
confider  the  fame  power  in  animals.  The  zoophyte 
draws  its  nourifhment  from  the  matter  which  furrounds 
it  by  the  fame  powers  as  the  vegetable  does.  The  more 
complicated  animals  differ  from  plants  only  in  this ;  that, 
previous  to  the  adtion  of  thefe  abforbing  tubes  being  put 
in  force,  the  matter  to  be  a  b  for  bed  has  to  undergo  the 
diffolving  procefs  of  a  ftomach,  or  internal  receptacle. 
This  latter  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  a  tube,  in  which,  by 
the  operation  of  final  ler  and  varioufly-conftitu  ted  veflels, the 


firft  part  of  aflimilation  is  accomplifhed.  Now  the  effedl 
of  the  capillary  tube  ftill  alluded  to,  is  in  animals  more, 
furprifing  than  even  in  vegetables  ;  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  former  clafs  are  much  more  diverfified  than  thofe 
of  the  latter.  The  difcrepancies  between  bone,  nerve, 
hair,  and  mufcle,  are  greater  than  exilt  between  flowers 
and  fruits.  Yet  the  reafoning  which  applies  to  the  one, 
applies  alfo  to  the  other:  all  the  fecretions  of  the  body 
are  performed  in  thefe  fmall  tubes;  and  though,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  greater  effedls,  it  feems  neceffary  that 
thefe  powers  fhould  be  fupported,  and  perhaps  aided,  by  a 
diftindt  power,  (the  nervous,)  which  we  fhall  prefently 
notice,  yet  we  are  warranted,  from  the  fimilarity  of  eftedt, 
to  infer  that,  in  animals,  as  in  plants,  it  is  by  thefe 
veflels  that  every  compound  ftrudhire  is  formed,  every 
foreign  matter  abforbed,  changed,  aflimilated,  or  expelled. 
There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  fubjedl ;  but  this 
cannot  be  noticed  till  we  have  defcribed  the  remaining 
elementary  flrudlures. 

The  next  agent  we  have  to  notice  is  that  which  accom- 
plifhes  motion.  A  power  of  moving  is  feen  in  animals  and 
fome  vegetables,  no  lefs  furprifing  than  that  of  affimila- 
ting.  Though  attached  to  many  and  various  apparatus, 
this  power  confifts  Amply  of  a  (hortening  or  retradlion  of 
a  peculiar  ftrudhire,  followed  by  elongation.  This  fliort- 
ening  differs  from  that  induced  by  the  violent  agencies 
of  fire  or  eledlricify  on  inanimate  matter  in  this  refpedt : 
it  is  not  accompanied  by  an  apparent  lofs  or  addition  of 
fubffance :  depending,  like  the  phenomena  of  nutrition, 
on  ultimate  properties  of  cohefion,  we  cannot  of  courfe 
enquire  how  this  contradhon  is  produced.  It  certainly 
requires  peculiar  arrangement  or  flrudlure,  and  the 
adtion  of  a  fecondary  agent.  Plants  poflefs  it  in  a  minute 
degree,  but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  a  particular  ftrudhire 
folely  for  the  purpofe.  The  contradlions  exhibited  by 
fome  plants,  as  the  Mimofa  pudica,  and  the  Dionsea  mul- 
cipula,  or  Venus’s  fly-trap,  (fo  named  from  its  curious 
adtion  of  crufhing  any  infedt  which  alights  on  its  thorny 
leaves,)  appear  to  be  referrible  to  a  very  different  fource 
from  that  of  mufcular  contradlility. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  knowledge,  it  feems  prudent  to 
confider  contradlility  as  a  power  inherent  in  mufcular 
fibres,  without  feeking  to  know  what  the  ultimate  Itruc- 
ture  of  thefe  fibres  may  be,  or  whether  this  power,  in- 
ftead  of  a  Ample,  may  not  be  a  compound  eftedt.  Many 
perfons  have  conceived  that  the  nerves  were  the  fources 
of  contradlility  ;  but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  the  cale, 
becaufe,  i. Contradlility  can  be  excited  by  otheragents  than 
nerves  long  after  the  latter  parts  have  cealed  to  manifeft 
any  life;  2.  Though  contradlions  may  be  induced  by 
galvanic  influence  applied  to  the  remoter  ends  of  mufcu¬ 
lar  nerves,  yet  thefe  contradlions  are  not  more  powerful 
than  thofe  produced  by  the  application  of  the  fame  Iti- 
mulus  immediately  to  the  mufcular  fibres;  3.  Perfons  of 
great  nervous  excitability  are  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  excefs  in  the  contradlile  power;  Laftly,  it  is  not  pol- 
fible  that  contradlility  can  be  entirely  a  nervous  power  ; 
the  utmoll  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  it  is  the  compound 
effedl  of  nervous  influence  of  matter  of  the  particular 
form  called  mufcle.  This  laft  view  ot  courfe  very  clofely 
approximates  all  differences  of  opinion  on  this  head. 
The  contradlility  of  mufcles  appears  therefore  to  us,  as 
to  Haller,  a  vis  infita ,  a  power  independent  of,  and  only 
called  into  adlion  by,  the  nerve. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  in  defcribing  the  ftrudlure  to 
which  contradlility  is  attached.  Though  in  men  and 
many  animals  it  is  found  only  in  the  red  fibres,  yet  red- 
nefs  is  by  no  means  indifpenfable  to  its  exiltence,  fince 
fifties,  and  other  clafles  that  have  this  property  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  have  pale  fteffi.  Its  local  habitation  is, 
however,  we  believe,  always  a  fibrous  arrrangement  ;  and 
in  its  chemical  qualities  refembles,  or  is  identified  with, 
that  portion  of  the  blood  called  fibrine. 

In  the  mufcular  fyftem,  contradlility  prefents  two  phe¬ 
nomena  which  have  befen  referred  by  Bichat  to  feparate 
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agencies,  but  we  think  without  caufe.  The  firft  is  noted 
by  its  keeping  the  refpeftive  particles  of  the  mufcle  con- 
ftantly  in  a  certain  degree  of  approximation.  This  is  not 
the  mere  cohefion  of  inanimate  matter.  With  the  cef- 
iation  of  life  in  general,  this  alfo  ceafes,  though  flowly  ; 
and  the  degree  of  its  force  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  the  other  law  of  contra&ility,  prelently  to  be 
noticed.  The  agency  of  this  (as  we  may  perhaps  term  it) 
conjiant  contraction  is  greater  in  fome  perfons  than  others, 
in  lome  animals  than  others,  and  we  believe  is  always 
ftrongeft  in  the  healthieft  animals.  Indeed  firmnefs  of 
flelh  is  always  held  to  be  a  criterion  of  ftrength.  This 
kind  of  contraction  may  be  much  increafed  by  ftimulus, 
as  well  as  the  more  fudden  contractions.  This  faft  w'e 
obferve  in  the  fixed  rigidity  of  limbs  induced  by  difloca- 
tions.  This  power  is  much  influenced  by  the  nervous 
fyftem ;  hence  the  well-known  practice  in  the  accounts 
mentioned  of  debilitating  the  nervous  fyftem,  before  we 
attempt  to  conquer  by  force  the  refiftance  of  the  mufcles. 
Whatever  weakens  the  fudden  contractility  alfo  debili¬ 
tates  this  power.  It  has  been  commonly  named  tone,  or 
tonicity ;  and  it  always  operates,  as  we  before  faid,  on 
animal  matter  for  fome  time  after  death;  and,  even  when 
loft,  its  effeCt  (viz.  the  approximation  of  the  mufcle  to  a 
fpecific  extent)  remains  till  extenfion  be  applied.  Thus, 
in  dead  bodies,  mufcles  retain  their  peculiar  Ihortenings 
until,  by  much  handling  on  difieCtion,  they  are  length¬ 
ened  as  far  as  the  mechanical  ftruCture  of  their  formation 
will  allow. 

The  next  modification  of  contractility  is  that  by  which 
the  limbs  are  moved.  The  natural  ftimulus  of  the 
mufcle  to  produce  this  effeCt  is,  as  we  before  obferved, 
nervous  influence.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  ftated, 
that  the  energy  of  mufcular  contractions  accords  with 
the  fize  of  the  mufcle  in  which  this  act  is  exhibited. 
Contractility  of  this  fudden  kind  differs  from  the  one  juft 
mentioned,  in  that  it  becomes  feebler  in  proportion  to 
its  exercife,  but  acquiring  ftrength  by  reft.  In  the  more 
perfeCt  animals,  it  is,  like  other  functions, much  dependent 
on  nervous  and  vafcular  influence;  and  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  and  heat  is  effential  to  its  exiftence. 
The  nature  of  thefe  influences,  and  their  degree,  are  not 
however  certain. 

Though  we  have  found  fome  difficulty  in  explaining 
what  ftruCtures  contractility  inhabits,  we  may  affert,  that 
in  man  and  in  the  more  perfeCt  animals  it  is  confined  to 
that  portion  of  the  frame  called  mufcle  (the  lean  of  meat), 
and  to  the  blood ;  and  that  there  is  no  comraCfility 
whatfoeverin  the  cellular  membrane,  except  fuel)  as  is  a 
fecondary  effeCt  of  the  fullnefs  oremptinefs  of  the  veffels 
which  contribute  to  form  that  ftruCture.  It  is  proper, 
left  we  be  confidered  to  have  difmiffed  the  fuhjeCt  of  the 
ultimate  mufcular  fibre  too  abruptly,  to  mention  the 
chief  ipeculations  on  this  head.  We  borrow  the  analy- 
fis  from  a  contemporary.  Much  contrariety  of  evidence 
exifts  as  to  the  intimate  ftruCture  of  mufcular  fibres. 
Leeuwenhoek  reprefents  them  as  being  exceedingly  mi¬ 
nute,  many  thoufand  uniting  to  form  one  vifible  fibre  ; 
but  that  they  differ  confiderably  in  diameter  in  different 
animals,  without  any  relation  to  the  fize  of  the  animal. 
He  ftates,  for  example,  the  fibre  of  the  frog  to  be  larger 
than  that  of  the  ox.  He  thinks  their  fize  alfo  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  being  fmalleft  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  life.  Muys,  who  was  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  moft  laborious  researches  on  this  fubjedt,  con¬ 
cludes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  real  ultimate  fila¬ 
ments  of  mufcles  are  in  all  cafes  of  the  fame  fize,  even 
when  compared  among  the  mammalia,  birds,  and  infeCts. 
Prochalka,  again,  fays  exprefsly,  that  they  are  not  all  of 
the  fame  diameter,  but  differ  in  different  animals,  and 
even  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  animal.  Their  dia¬ 
meter  has  in  general  been  ftated  as  lefs  than  that  of  the 
globules  of  the  blood ;  but  Sprengel  fpeaks  of  them  as 
being  equal  to  the  500th  of  an  inch  in  the  mammalia, 
and  the  250th  in  birds  and  fillies.  Some  microfcopical 
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obfervers  have  reprefented  them  as  hollow'  tubes ;  but 
this  is  probably  an  optical  deception,  like  that  which  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  hairs  are  tubular.  Several,  fuch  as 
King  and  Tauvry,  have  imagined  them  to  be  continua¬ 
tions  of  arteries;  an  opinion  which  was  conneCled  with 
the  theory  of  the  indefinite  extenfion  of  vafcularity, 
formerly  prevalent,  but  fince  fufticiently  refuted  by  ob- 
fervation  as  well  as  reafoning.  Prochafka  afferts,  with 
confidence,  that  they  are  folid,  and  of  a  polyhedral  prif- 
matic  lhape,  generally  flattened,  or  thicker  on  one  fide  than 
on  another,  fo  that  a  tranfverle  fedlion  prefented  an  ap¬ 
pearance  fimilar  to  that  of  bafaltic  pillars.  Hook  and 
Swammerdam  reported  the  fibres  to  be  compofed  of  a 
leries  of  globules;  Cooper  and  Stuart  fuppofed  them  to 
be  cellular ;  and  Borelli  that  they  were  formed  of  a  ftring 
of  rhomboidal  veficles.  Fontana’s  account  of  them  in 
general  agrees  with  that  of  Prochaika;  but  he  remarks, 
that  they  are  furniftied,  at  regular  intervals,  with  tratif- 
verfe  bands;  and  that  they  may  always  be  diftinguilhed 
by  their  parallel  difpofition  from  the  fibres  of  membrane, 
which  are  more  or  lefs  contorted.  Sir  Anthony  Carlifle 
ftates,  that  a  mufcular  fibre,  duly  prepared  by  wafliing 
away  the  adhering  extraneous  fubftances,  and  expofed  to 
view  in  a  powerful  microfcope,  appears  to  be  a  folid 
cylinder,  the  covering  of  which  is  reticular  membrane, 
and  the  contained  part  a  dry  pulpy  fubftance,  irre¬ 
gularly  granulated,  and  of  little  cohefive  power  when 
dead.  Mr.  Bauer  reprefents  them  as  compofed  of  a 
row’  of  globules,  exadlly  correfponding  in  fize  to  thofe  of 
the  blood,  when  deprived  of  their  colouring  matter.  By 
long  maceration  in  water,  the  cohefion  of  thefe  globules 
is  loofened,  and  the  fibre  is  broken  down  into  a  mafs  of 
globules. 

Before  difmifling  mufcular  contradtion,  it  is  requifite  to 
account  for  the  power  which  elongates  this  ftrudture  after 
its  retradfion.  This  is  Amply  mechanical  elafticity,  a 
property  perfedtly  fimilar  to  that  manifefted  in  greater  or 
lefs  degrees  by  all  bodies.  This  properly  belongs  to-that 
baj'al  or  fundamental  ftrudture  which  has  received  fo  many 
names ;  viz.  cellular  membrane,  tunica  cellulola,  mucous 
tela,  cellular  lubftance,  mucous  tiffue,  See.  Whatever 
may  be  the  name  of  this  ftrudture,  it  holds  together  all 
parts  of  the  body,  whether  mufcle,  nerve,  or  bone.  Con- 
denfed  into  membranes,  it  forms  periofteum,  peritoneum, 
ligament,  cartilage,  fynovial  membrane,  veffels,  the 
covering  of  nerves,  See.  Of  courfe,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  it 
acquires  a  variety  of  alterations  and  of  additions  in  regard 
to  its  ftrudture.  One  condition  alone  always  accompa¬ 
nies  it ;  it  has  abundance  of  minute  veffels.  On  this  does 
its  freedom  from  decay  depend.  It  has  nerves  alfo  in 
various  proportions.  It  is  not  always  cellular;  fo  it  is 
wrongly  named.  Its  elafticity  is  ufed  as  a  re-adting 
power,  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  with  excellent  effedt. 
Like  the  mufcles,  it  has  been  often  fubmitted  to  ultimate 
analyfis.  It  has  been  difputed  whether  this  fubftance  was 
refolvable  into  plates  or  fibres.  Fontana  had  viewed  it 
as  an  affemblage  of  cylindric  fibres,  which"  w'ere  twilled 
and  interlaced  with  each  other;  but  Monro  has  Ihown 
that  he  was  deceived  by  an  optical  iilufion,  to  which  the 
incautious  ufe  of  the  microfcope  frequently  gives  rife. 
Bichat  deferibes  its  intimate  ftrudture  as  compofed  both 
of  filaments  and  of  laminae,  varioufly  intermixed;  and 
hazards  a  conjedture  that  the  former  are  exhalent  and 
abforbent  veffels.  Bordeu  appears  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  advanced  the  opinion  of  the  homogeneous  nature  of 
the  cellular  tiffue,  which  he  compares  to  froth  or  glue. 
Quefnay  confidered  it  more  as  a  fluid  than  as  an  organized 
folid.  Wolff  rejedts  entirely  the  idea  of  its  being  cellular, 
and  regards  it  as  a  homogeneous  and  glutinous  lubftance, 
without  organization.  Blumenbach,  Platner,  and  Meckel, 
have  adopted  thefe  views  5  after  all,  thefe  various  opinions 
feem  worth  nothing. 

The  next  elementary  part  in  the  body  is  the  nerve. 
Till  very  lately  it  has  been  concluded  by  all  phyfiologilts, 
that  a  nerve  performs  two  functions;  viz.  one  of  tranf- 
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mining  towards  the  mind  impreflions  from  without,  ano¬ 
ther  of  tranfmitting  an  impreflion  derived  from  the  latter 
fource  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  mufcles  or  veffels. 
But  recently  the  well-known  experiments  of  Bell,  repeated 
by  Magendie,  and  multiplied  to  a  barbarous  and  unnecef- 
f'ary  extent  by  many  dabblers  in  phyfiology,  have  led  to 
the  conclufion,  that  thefe  two  functions  are  performed 
by  different  nerves;  fo  that,  in  a  part  poflefling  both 
motion  and  fenfation,  one  fet  of  nerves  caufes  it  to  move, 
another  fet  to  feel ;  and,  if  (as  in  the  tongue)  there  be 
two  fpecies  of  fenfation  in  one  organ,  each  of  thefe  alfo 
has  a  diftinCt  nervous  apparatus. 

A  remarkable  contrail  is  obfervable  between  the 
motive  and  fenfitive  powers  of  nerves.  Let  us  confider  the 
former.  From  all  that  we  can  learn  of  the  nature  of  this 
agency  in  nerves,  it  feems  to  confift  in  the  aCtual  and 
fubftantial  tranfmiflion  of  a  fluid  analogous  to  the  eleCtric 
(if  the  eleCtric  be  a  fluid)  to  the  parts  to  be  moved  :  the 
motion  itfelf  requiring  certain  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
heat  to  its  production,  feems  to  fltow  that  eleCtricity  is 
fomehow  employed  in  this  motion,  feeing  how  neceflary 
both  oxygen  and  heat  are  to  eleCtrical  phenomena:  laffly, 
the  eifeCl  of  an  electrical  Ihock,  not  only  when  applied  to 
the  mufcles  themfelves,  but  even  when  aCting  on  the 
remoter  ends  of  their  nerves,  goes  toeftablifh  the  identity 
of  the  nervous  and  eleCtric  fluid. 

This  opinion,  often  entertained  by  philofophers,  has 
been  ftrengthened  by  the  inferences  drawn  from  experi¬ 
ments  on  fecretion.  The  refearches  of  Brodie,  Philip, 
and  others,  have  Ihown,  that  fecretion  in  thofe  important 
organs,  the  ftomach  and  lungs,  ceafes,  or  nearly  ceafes, 
with  the  diviflon  of  their  nerves;  but  moreover  Philip 
has  difcovered,  that,  after  this  diviflon,  eleCtricity  will 
reftore,  fo  long  as  it  is  applied,  the  powers  of  the  fecer- 
nents.  From  thefe  faCls  the  conclulion  has  been  made, 
that  the  nervous  and  eleClrical  fluids  are  precifely  identi¬ 
cal  ;  and,  when  we  confider  how  mighty  are  the  changes 
induced  by  eleCtricity  in  ail  nature,  we  fhould  be  inclined 
to  adopt  this  idea.  It  feems,  too,  a  very  Ample  view  of 
the  fubjeCt,  to  confider  eleCtric  fluid  the  fecretion  of  the 
brain ;  to  regard  this  fluid  as  now  operating  by  a  fliock  of 
the  mufcle,  and  caufing  us  to  move,  now  aCting  on  the 
fluids  palling  through  capillaries,  and  fo  altering  thofe 
fluids  (and  it  feems  to  produce  as  great  changes  out  of 
the  body)  as  to  produce  from  them  every  fecretion,  every 
ffruflure. 

We  at  firlt  took  this  view  of  the  fubjeCl  ourfelves;  but 
it  is  not  the  correCt  one.  We  have  before  faid,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  fecerning  tube,  that  in  vegetables  nearly 
as  great  changes  were  induced  as  in  animals;  yet  this 
mighty  galvanic  battery  does  not  exift  in  the  former,  nor 
indeed  in  many  of  the  latter.  When  perfons  have  talked 
of  the  mighty  power  of  eleCtricity,  they  have  forgotten 
that  this  power  may,  even  in  inanimate  nature,  be  likened 
rather  to  a  Jiimulus  which  excites  the  properties  of 
matter,  than  as  a  foie  and  fuperior  agent;  for,  if  eleCtri¬ 
city  aCted  independently  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  its 
effeCts  would  be  always  uniform,  whereas  they  are  various. 
Now,  this  being  allowed,  we  fay,  that  the  minute  veffels 
which  form  the  fubftance  of  every  part  of  animals  are  the 
true  operators  which  induce  the  various  changes  their 
contents  undergo  ;  and  that,  in  vegetables,  thefe  inde¬ 
pendent  properties  feem  to  be  inherent  ;  growing  as 
they  grow  ;  but  that,  in  animals,  they  require  the  tranf¬ 
miflion  of  nervous  or  eleCtric  fluid,  though  merely  for  the 
maintenance  of  thofe  powers  :  and  accordingly  we  find  in 
the  human  body,  that,  where  fecretions  are  Ample,  few  or 
no  nerves  fuffice  to  keep  up  the  powers  of  the  lecernen-ts  ; 
but  that,  in  the  more  important  one,  the  fupply  of  nerves 
is  abundant.  With  refpeCt  to  the  quellion  whether  the 
eleCtric  and  nervous  fluids  are  identical,  it  cannot  be 
eafily  determined,  nor  is  it  of  great  confequence.  There 
certainly  are  ftrong  arguments  in  fupport  of  the  affirma¬ 
tive. 

The  function  of  fe.vjation  is  entirely  diftinCt  from  that 


of  motion.  It  is  not  in  the  lead  degree  analogous  to 
eleCtricity,  nor  indeed  is  it  analogous  to  any  thing  we 
know.  Motion  is  of  one  kind;  fenfation  is  almoft  infi¬ 
nite.  Who  fliall  count  the  number  of  impreflions  the 
optic  or  the  olfaCtory  nerve  can  take  ?  no  one  :  they  are 
as  many  as  the  objeCts  in  nature.  Phyfiologifts  have, 
notwithftanding  this,  fancied  fome  fimilitude  between 
thefe  two.  Bichat  has  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  call  the 
fpecific  attraction  of  the  fecernent  tube  its  Jenfibility. 

In  defcribing  the  refpeCtive  parts  of  the  nervous  fyftem 
to  which  fenfation  and  motion  are  attached,  we  mult  firft 
give  a  complete  analyfis  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  that  diftinguifhed  anatomift  having  firft  eftablilhed 
that  thefe  functions  belonged  to  feparate  nerves. 

This  author,  then,  confiders  the  nerves  as  diftin- 
guiflied,  from  their  functions,  into  two  daffies ;  the  one 
compofing  what  he  calls  the  original  or  fymmetrical 
fyftem,  and  the  other  the  fuperadded  or  irregular  fyftem. 
The  former  are  more  exprefsly  provided  for  the  purpofes 
of  fenfation  and  locomotion.  In  animals  where  thefe 
functions  are  not  complicated  with  thofe  of  circulation 
and  refpiration  by  central  organs,  thefe  nerves  are  very 
Ample,  confifting  merely  of  two  cords,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  and  giving  off  lateral  branches  to  the 
feveral  divifions  of  which  their  annulated  frame  is  com- 
pofed.  This  is  the  cafe  with  infeCts,  and  with  molt  of 
the  vermes.  As  we  afcend  to  the  higher  orders  of  ani¬ 
mals,  we  find  a  greater  complication  of  functions,  and  a 
greater  intricacy  of  nervous  connexions  arifing  from  the 
necefiity  of  eftablilhing  extenfive  links  of  affociation 
between  the  organs  that  perform  thefe  additional  func¬ 
tions.  Hence  the  fecond  clafs  of  nerves  is  provided, 
which  crofling  the  former  in  a  variety  of  directions,  and 
occafionally  uniting  with  them,  gives  rife  to  the  intricacy, 
and  apparent  confufion,  in  which  the  anatomy  of  the 
nervous  fyftem  has  hitherto  been  involved.  The  nerves 
belonging  to  the  firft  clafs  may  be  diftinguifhed  in  the 
human  body  as  forming  the  original  fyftem,  if  abftraCtion 
be  made  of  all  the  fuperadded  nerves.  The  nerves  of 
the  fpine,  the  tenth  or  fub-occipital  nerve,  and  the  fifth 
or  trigeminus  of  the  fyftem  of  Willis,  conftitute  this 
fyftem.  All  thefe  nerves  agree  in  the  following  effential 
circumftances  :  they  have  all  double  origins;  they  have 
all  ganglia  on  one  of  their  roots  ;  they  go  out  laterally 
to  certain  divifions  of  the  body;  they  do  not  interfere  to 
unite  the  divifions  of  the  frame;  they  are  all  mufcular 
nerves,  ordering  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  frame; 
they  are  all  exquifitely  fenfible,  and  the  fource  of  the 
common  fenfibility  of  the  furfaces  of  the  body.  When 
accurately  reprefented  on  paper,  they  are  feen  to  pervade 
every  part ;  no  part  is  without  them  ;  and  yet  they  are 
fymmetrical  and  Ample,  as  the  nerves  of  the  lower  animals. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nerves  which  conned  the  internal 
organs  of  refpiration  with  the  fenfibilities  of  remote 
parts,  and  with  the  refpiratory  mufcles,  are  diftinguifhed 
from  the  former  by  their  not  arifing  from  double  roots, 
and  having  no  ganglia  on  their  origins;  they  come  cff 
from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  upper  part  of  the  fpinal 
marrow;  and  from  this  origin  they  diverge  to  thofe 
feveral  remote  parts  of  the  frame  which  are  combined  in 
the  motions  of  refpiration.  If  the  nerves  be  expofed  in  a 
living  animal,  thofe  of  the  former  clafs  exhibit  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  fenfibility  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  of 
the  fecond  are  comparatively  fo  little  fenfible,  as  to  be 
immediately  diftinguifhed  ;  infomuch  that  the  quiefcence 
of  the  animal  fuggefts  a  doubt  whether  they  be  fenfible 
in  any  degree  whatever.  If  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  portio 
dura  of  the  feventh,  be  both  expofed  on  the  face  of  a 
living  animal,  there  will  not  remain  the  flighted:  doubt 
in  the  mind  of. the  experimenter,  which  of  thefe  nerves 
bellows  fenfibility.  If  the  nerve  of  the  firft  clafs  be 
divided,  the  fkin  and  cellular  fubftance  are  deprived  of 
fenfibility;  but  the  diviflon  of  nerves  not  belonging  to- 
this  clafs  does  not  at  all  deprive  the  parts  of  their  fenfi¬ 
bility  to  external  impreflion.  There  is  alio  a  wide  di- 
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fi-Snftion  in  their  powers  of  exciting  the  mufcles.  The 
flighted  touch  on  the  portio  dura  convulfes  the  mufcles 
of  the  face,  hut  the  animal  gives  no  fign  of  pain  ;  while, 
by  means  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  which,  if 
touched,  give  great  pain,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  any 
degree  of  adlion  in  the  mufcles. 

With  reference  to  the  immediate  feat  of  fenfation,  Mr. 
Bell  finds,  that  the  nerves  of  fenfation  have  their  origin 
from  the  poderior  portion  of  the  fpine,  or  the  cere¬ 
bellum;  thofe  of  motion  from  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
fpine,  or  from  the  cerebrum. 

From  thefe  fafts  w'a  may  beeafily  led  to  infer,  that  the 
cerebrum  is  the  feat  of  motion,  the  cerebellum  of  feeling. 
The  experiments,  however,  which  have  been  made  by 
Rolando,  (Saggio  fopra  la  vera  Struttura  del  Cervello,  &c. 
Safari,  1809.)  would  feem  to  indicate  that  the  reverfe  of 
this  is  the  cafe.  But  thefe  experiments  cannot  be  confi- 
deredof much  value;  for  we  obferve  that,  when  Flourens 
repeated  them,  he  found  that  neither  the  hemifpheres  of 
the  cerebrum  nor  of  the  cerebellum  give  motion,  fince 
they  can  both  be  diced  off  in  animals  which  dill  remain 
danding,  or,  when  irritated,  walk.  In  faff,  he  fays, 
that  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  tubercula  quadrigemina, 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  brain  capable  of  exciting  con¬ 
tractions.  Again,  the  correCtnefs  of  thefe  experiments  is 
fomewhat  fhaken  by  the  obfervations  of  Magendie,  whofe 
experiments  incline  him  to  think,  (Journal  de  Phyfio- 
logie,  Avril  1823,)  that,  befidesthe  parts  jud  named,  the 
optic  thalami  are  concerned  in  mufcular  motion  ;  that 
the  fanity  of  the  cerebellum  is.neceffary  to  progrejjlve 
motion,  (fince  ducks,  when  their  cerebelii  are  mutilated, 
fwim  backwards;)  and  that  the  corpora  driata,  when 
injured,  excite  animals  to  run  forward.  Ladly,  a  cafe 
related  in  the  Bibl.  Medicale  feems  to  fliow  the  abfiirdity 
of  one  of  Magendie’s  opinions  ;  as  it  refers  to  a  man 
who  died  of  petrifaftion  of  the  corpora  driata,  and  who 
neverthelefs  betrayed  no  unufual  defire  to  move  forwards, 
and  in  fad  could  not  move  at  all. 

The  conclufion  from  thefe  contradifl  ory  datements 
feems  to  be,  that  the  precife  parts  of  the  brain  that  pro¬ 
duce  motion  are  unknown.  One  thing  may  be  inferred 
with  reafon,  however,  not  only  from  the  above  experi¬ 
ments,  which  all  agree  as  to  this  point,  but  from  patholo¬ 
gical  obfervation.  It  is,  that  the  hemifpheres  of  the 
brain  are  not  effential  to  motion.  It  is  well  known  that 
acephalous  fcetufes  have  furvived  birth  ;  and  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  (Medico  Chirurg.  Tranf.  vol.  xii.  Part  II.)  has 
related  a  cafe,  in  which  he  found  that  the  removal  of  a 
piece  of  the  brain  weighing  two  ounces  (a  procefs  ren¬ 
dered  neceffary  to  the  delivery  of  a  female)  was  unatten¬ 
ded  for  feveral  hours  witli  any  apparent  lofs  of  cerebral 
function;  for  the  child  cried  heartily,  and  breathed  well, 
until  hemorrhage  at  length  killed  it. 

Befides  the  effeCts  of  motion,  fenfation,  and  fecretion, 
the  nervous  fyflem  ads  an  important  part  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  animal  heat ;  a  faCt  which  appears  to  Dr.  W. 
Philip  as  corroborative  of  his  opinion,  that  the  nervous 
and  galvanic  fluids  are  identical  ;  and  he  endeavours  to 
fliow,  by  experiment,  that  the  gal  vanic  influence  occafions 
an  evolution  of  caloric  from  arterial  blood,  if  fubjeCted 
to  it  as  foon  as  it  leaves  the  veffels,  but  that  it  produces 
no  fuch  effeCt  on  venous  blood  ;  and  alfo  that  the  de- 
ftruCtion  of  any  confiderable  portion  of  the  fpinal  marrow 
is  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  ani¬ 
mal. 

It  remains  to  notice  that  curious  and  apparently- 
anomalous  part  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  the  great  fympa- 
thetic.  According  to  Dr.  Philip,  “  in  order  that  any  one 
let'  of  organs  may  be  fubjeCted  to  the  influence  of  every 
part  of  another  fet,  it  is  neceffary  thatfome  very  extenfive 
mode  of  nervous  communication  fliould  exift  between 
them.  Such  appears  to  be  the  objeCt  of  that  complex 
fyflem  of  ganglionic  nerves,  of  which  the  branches  of  the 
great  fympathetic  compofe  fo  large  a  portion.  All  the 
.organs  whtch  have  mufcles  of  involuntary  motion,  and 
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which,  as  we  have  feen,  are  influenced  by  every  part  of 
the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow,  receive  nerves  from  a  chain 
of  ganglions,  to  which  filaments  of  nerves  from  all  the 
parts  of  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow  are  fent.  Thus 
the  nerves  iffuing  from  thofe  ganglions  are  made  up  of 
filaments  from  an  infinite  number  of  fources,  and  tranfmit 
to  the  organs  in  which  they  terminate  the  united  influence 
of  all  the  nerves  which  the  ganglions  have  received  from 
the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow.  Each  ganglion  may  ac¬ 
cordingly  be  regarded  as  a  fecondary  centre  of  nervous 
influence,  receiving  fupplies  from  all  the  parts  of  the 
brain  and  fpinal  marrow,  and  conveying  to  certain  parts 
the  united  influence  of  thefe  organs.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  mufcles  of  voluntary  motion  are  to  be  fubjedted  to 
the  influence  of  only  fmall  portions  of  thefe  central  parts 
of  the  nervous  fyflem,  they  receive  their  nerves  diredtly 
from  thofe  parts;  generally  without  the  intervention  of 
ganglia,  and  with  comparatively  few  intermixtures  of 
nervous  filaments.  The  fyflem  of  ganglionic  nerves 
appears  to  be  quite  as  extenfive  as  that  of  nerves  pro¬ 
ceeding  d i re 61 1 y  from  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow.” 
Bichat  maintains  that  the  ganglions  are  centres  of  ner¬ 
vous  influence,  independent  of  the  brain  and  fpinal 
marrow,  and  incapable  of  tranfmitting  their  influence; 
but  he  coincides  with  Philip’s  opinion,  that  the  great 
fympathetic  derives  its  origin  chiefly  from  the  fpine,  and 
not  from  the  brain,  with  which  it  has  only  very  {lender 
communications. 

But,  befides  thefe,  the  ganglionic  arrangement  of  the 
fympathetic  has  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  conjedfures. 
By  Willis,  the  fympathetic  was  regarded  as  executing 
fundfions  of  a  nature  diftindt  from  thofe  of  other  nerves: 
iff,  as  it  was  intermediate  between  the  conceptions  of  the 
brain  and  affedlions  of  the  precardia.  2dly,  as  it  commu¬ 
nicated  between  the  adfions  and  paffions  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  body;  the  ganglia  being  fuppofed  to  afford 
receptacles  for  the  animal  fpirits.  According  to  Window, 
the  ganglia  are  nuclei,  or  feparate  origins,  of  the  fympa¬ 
thetic  nerves,  refembling  little  brains  :  this  anatomiff: 
firft  applied  the  name  of  fympathetic  to  this  nerve;  and 
he  denies  that  it  begins  in  the  carotic  canal,  but  ffates,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  fends  branches  back  into  it,  for  the 
purpofe  of  communicating  with  the  fifth  and  fixth  nerves. 
Meckel  makes  the  ufe  of  the  ganglia  to  be  merely  mecha¬ 
nical,  viz.  to  divide  the  branches  into  fmaller  twigs,  and 
then  into  filaments;  to  enable  thefe  twigs  to  arrive  at 
their  deffiny  by  various  diredlions;  and,  laftly,  to  unite 
many  branches  in  one  trunk.  Scarpa  gives  to  the  gan¬ 
glia  a  three-fold  ufe, — difuniting,  intermingling,  and 
again  binding  up  in  new  fets  :  “  nervos  nempe  disjun- 
gendi,  commifcendi,  ac  iterum  colligandi.”  This  author 
endeavours  to  fliow  that  the  ganglia  are  fo  placed  as  to 
fend  off,  in  fmalleft  poffible  Ipace,  and  with  wonderful 
facility,  branches  of  nerves  to  the  contents  both  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen:  thus,  taking  the  fplanchnic,  he 
would  fain  demonftrare  that  its  origin  is  derived,  firft, 
from  threads  of  the  intercoftal,  and  perhaps  alfo  of  many 
fpinal  nerves;  fecondly,  from  filaments  of  fome  of  the 
dorfal  nerves  going  from  the  fpine  to  the  thoracic  gang¬ 
lion  ;  and,  laftly,  from  fibres  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  effedt- 
ing  a  communication  with  the  brain.  Lobftein  naturally 
remarks,  “Quam  altiffima  hujus  nervi  origo!”  Scarpa 
concludes  by  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  all  the  vifcera 
fupplied  from  the  ganglia  of  the  fympathetic  receives 
nerves  compofed  of  filaments  from  many  fources;  fome 
derived  from  the  brain,  and  others  from  the  fpinal  cord. 

According  to  Reil,  the  fympathetic  conftitutes  a  pecu¬ 
liar  nervous  fyflem,  diftindt  from  the  brain,  and  called 
the  ganglionic.  This  fyflem  alone  occurs  in  fome  orders 
of  animals ;  it  alone  fupplies  the  organs  of  nutrition,  by 
which  the  wafted  powers  of  life  are  renewed;  and  hence 
the  name  of  vegetative ,  fometimes  applied  to  it.  It  is 
found  in  the  loweft  fcale  of  animal  exiftence,  beginning 
with  the  mollufcEe,  and  gradually  afcending  to  man.  In 
the  more  perfedt  fpecies,  it  is  connedted  with  the  cerebral, 

or 
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or  animal,  fyftem  of  nerves ;  but  never,  according  to  Reil, 
originates  or  begins  in  it.  The  nervous  fyftem  of  the 
brain  differs  from  that  of  the  ganglia  in  this,  that  its 
branches  converge  from  the  different  parts  towards  the 
head,  having  their  roots,  as  it  were,  implanted  in  it :  the 
brain,  therefore,  is  the  only  centre  of  this  fyftem.  The 
ganglionic,  again,  acknowledges  no  particular  centre,  but 
is  general;  having  no  common  focus  of  adtion,  but 
holding  the  various  organs  in  its  extenfive  fympathies. 
This  it  does  by  accompanying  the  arteries  into  the  parts, 
by  fending  off  conductors  to  communicate  with  the  brain 
and  fpinal  marrow :  thus,  the  renal  nerve  and  both 
fplanchnics  are  fuppofed  to  be  conductors;  but,  as  this 
chain  of  communication  would  tranfmit  to  the  brain  the 
operations  going  on  in  the  internal  organs,  and  likewife 
place  thefe  under  its  control,  fo  the  ganglia  are  neceffary 
to  interrupt  this  intercourse.  Thus,  for  example,  if 
there  were  no  cervical  or  thoracic  ganglia,  if  the  cardiac 
nerves  proceeded  direCtly  from  the  brain  and  fpinal 
marrow,  the  heart  could  be  flopped,  like  any  other  mufcle, 
by  the  influence  of  the  will.  The  ganglionic  fyftem 
receives  impreflions,  indeed,  and  communicates  them; 
but  thefe  occurrences  take  place  only  within  its  own 
territory,  and  are  not,  at  lead  in  the  healthy  ftate,  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  fenforium.  But,  in  difeafe,  matters  are 
changed  ;  and  thofe  bodies,  which  were  before  non-con- 
du&ors,  now  become  conductors,  and  tranfmit  the  fen- 
fations. 

M.  Brouffais  acknowledges  the  fympathetic  nerve  as  a 
peculiar  fyftem,  forming  a  centre  of  lenfation  proper  to 
itfelf,  which  not  only  tranfmits  fenfations  to  the  fenforium 
commune,  by  which  theaClionsof  the  vifcera  are  excited, 
but  likewife  produces  influences  in  it,  which  are  tranf- 
mitted  by  the  cerebral  and  fpinal  nerves  to  the  mufcles  of 
voluntary  motion.  In  the  foetus,  he  fuppofes  the  fympa¬ 
thetic  alone  to  be  effective,  prefiding  over  the  nutritive 
and  fecreting  functions,  giving  energy  to  the  heart,  and 
fometimes  carrying  its  influence  even  to  the  brain  itfelf; 
and  thus  exciting  thofe  mufcular  motions  which  the 
fcetus  in  utero  is  known  to  perform.  Acephalous 
fcetufes.  Wanting  alike  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow, 
likewife  are  capable  of  movements;  and  this  is  fuppofed 
to  take  place  in  confequence  of  the  vital  energy  of  thofe 
branches  of  the  fympathetic  which  join  by  anaftomofis 
with  the  fpinal  nerves.  In  the  human  being,  after  birth, 
this  nerve,  mediating  between  the  fenfations  of  internal 
vifcera  and  the  brain,  keeps  up  thofe  numerous  fympa¬ 
thies  which  are  illuftrated  by  innumerable  phenomena. 

Lobftein,  (De  Nervi  Sympathetici  humani,  &c.  Parifiis, 
1824.)  an  author  who  has  beftowed  great  pains  on  the 
inveftigation  of  this  fubjeCt,  holds  the  following  opinions. 
In  the  firft  place  he  agrees  with  molt  authors,  that  the 
various  divifions  of  the  fympathetic  are  endowed  with 
the  fame  general  properties  of  other  nerves;  that  is,  that 
they  are  the  fountains  of  vital  energy,  whence  proceed 
the  tone  and  healthy  condition  of  the  vifcera.  It  is  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  ganglia  may  aCt  as  a  fort  of  laboratory 
for  eliminating  thofe  principles  which  are  communicated 
to  the  organs  :  at  leait,  our  author  rejeCts  the  mechani¬ 
cal  explanation  of  thofe  who  attribute  to  thefe  bodies 
the  office  of  interlacing,  and  again  diftributing,  the  ner¬ 
vous  twigs.  As  the  moft  numerous  branches  of  the  fym¬ 
pathetic  belong  to  the  arteries,  embracing  and  accompa¬ 
nying  them  even  into  the  organs,  and  terminating  in  their 
external  coats  ;  it  follows,  that,  thele  veffels  are  more 
immediately  under  the  control  of  the  nerves,  and  fup- 
plied  by  them  with  the  power  they  exercife  in  effecting 
fecretion  and  nutrition.  The  nervous  energy  is  further 
fuppofed  to  be  diffufed  in  the  cellular  tiffue,  in  which 
the  minute  ramifications  are  loft.  Lobftein  killed  various 
animals,  and  then  tried  to  excite  the  branches  of  the 
fympathetic,  but  did  not  fucceed  in  communicating  any 
motion  to  the  organs  which  they  fupplied.  His  expe¬ 
riments  were  next  directed  to  the  fympathetic  nerve  and 
par  vagum,  in  the  region  of  the  neck.  On  applying  gal- 
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vanifin,  no  movements  were  excited  in  the  heart,  fto 
rnach,  or  inteftines:  it  is  true  the  heart  contracted,  and 
the  periftaltic  motion  went  on  ;  but  thefe  operations 
were  in  no  wife  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  ftimulus.  The  fame  faCt,  of  the  organs  refufing  to 
be  artificially  excited  to  movement  through  the  fympa¬ 
thetic  nerve,  was  further  illuftrated  by  the  following  oc¬ 
currence  :  During  a  fevere  and  difficult  labour,  a  fratture 
of  the  calvarium  took  place,  and  the  brain  efcaped.  The 
mufcles  contracted,  and  the  heart  trembled,  by  the  Am¬ 
ple  contaCt  of  the  air  ;  but,  on  arming  the  fympathetic, 
and  applying  galvanifm  in  the  ufual  manner,  no  pheno¬ 
mena  occurred  in  thofe  organs  which,  from  their  ftruc- 
ture,  were  capable  of  moving;  while,  on  the  other  hand; 
powerful  mufcular  contractions  were  excited  on  apply¬ 
ing  the  fame  ftimulus  to  the  cerebral  nerves.  Thefe  ex¬ 
periments,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  do  not,  and  cannot,  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  function  of  fecretion,  which  is  not  manifefted 
by  any  perceptible  movement ;  and,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
abfence  of  movement  in  the  heart,  See.  it  is  contrary  to 
therefults  obtained  by  others  ;  and  it,  may  be  regarded 
as  eftabliftied,  that  the  galvanic  influence  does  ftimulate 
the  vifcera,  when  communicated  through  a  branch  of  the 
ganglionic  as  well  as  the  cerebral  fyftem.  It  is  thus  con¬ 
cluded  by  Lobftein  that  no  effential  difference  exifts  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  the  non-vertebrated  animals,  and  in 
fome  orders  of  the  vertebrated,  fometimes  the  fympathe¬ 
tic,  and  fometimes  the  par  vagum,  is  deficient;  but  ob- 
ferving  this  rule,  that  the  one  which  is  prefent  fupplies 
the  place  of  that  which  is  abfent:  thus,  we  fee  a  gangli¬ 
onic  and  cerebral  nerve  becoming  fubftitutes  for  each 
other.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  the  voluntary  nerves 
converted  into  involuntary,  and  vice  verjirt.  In  conclu- 
fion,  the  powers  of  all  nerves  are  believed  to  be  the 
fame;  and  the  varieties  of  the  phenomena  of  life  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  differences  of  theftimuli  proper  and  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  fyftem. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  functions,  the  fympathetic,  in  the 
firft  place,  is  to  be  regarded  as  prefiding  over  nutrition, 
in  its  extenfive  fignification.  This,  among  other  expe¬ 
riments,  is  proved  by  thofe  of  M.  Dupuy,  who  cut  out  the 
cervical  ganglia  of  either  fide  in  horfes ;  among  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  the  moft  remarkable  was,  the  wafting  of  the 
whole  body,  and  fwelling  of  the  feet.  Independent  of 
analogical  realon,  we  have  diredL  proof,  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Brodie,  that  this  fyftem  is  likewife  necef¬ 
fary  to  fecretion.  This  phyfiologift  injected  afolution  of 
arfenic,  which  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  promote 
the  flow  of  gaftric  juice  :  lie  divided  the  par  vagum  and 
fympathetic,  the  confequence  of  which  was,  an  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  ufual  fecretion.  The  influence  of  this  fyltem 
on  the  heart  and  arteries  is  almoft  too  obvious  to  need 
any  illuftration  ;  by  way  of  direCt  proof,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  experiments  of  fir  E.  Home,  in  which  ftimuli 
applied  to  the  fympathetic  nerve  increafed  the  number  of 
pulfations  in  the  carotid  artery.  The  general  union  and 
fympathy  eft'eCted  by  this  fyftem  among  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  the  body,  is  likewife  too  familiar  to  require  any 
comment.  This  laft  account  of  the  fympathetic  accords 
very  nearly  with  our  own  notions.  See  Med.  and  Phyf. 
Journal  for  March  1824. 

Having  now'  confidered  the  three  aCtive  parts  ol  the 
body,  viz.  the  veffel,  mufcle,  and  nerve,  and  alio  the  fun¬ 
damental  or  cellular  ItruCture  which  connects  them  ;  we 
proceed  to  (how  how  their  united  action  produces  the  va>- 
rious  functions. 

1 1.  Of  the  Compound  Syftems  of  the  Body. 

No  divifions  of  the  functions  can  be  made  which  do 
not  run  into  one  another :  hence  it  matters  little  which 
fyftem  is  firft  deferibed. 

The  mechanical  grinding  powers,  the  mufcular  appara¬ 
tus,  and  the  peculiar  fecretion  which  change  our  aliment 
into  chyme,  have  been  diffidently  deferibed  under.tlie 
article  Anatomy.  The  feparation  of  the  food  into 
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chyle  and  foecal  matter  In  the  duodenum,  has  alfo  been 
there  mentioned;  and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  this  re¬ 
paration,  according  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr. 
Brodie,  (Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxviii.)  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  operation  of  the  bile. 

To  proceed,  then,  from  this  point.  The  firft  queftion 
which  naturally  fuggefts  itfelf  is,  How  is  this  chyle  car¬ 
ried  into  the  circulation  ?  In  the  article  juft  mentioned,  it 
was  aflumed  (on  the  authority  of  Hunter),  that  the  laftenls 
and  thoracic  duft  were  the  only  agents  that  brought 
about  this  abforption.  But  late  experimenters,  particu¬ 
larly  Majendie,  have  attempted  to  prove  that  abforption 
is  not  only  performed  by  thofe  veflels  called  lafteals  or 
lymphatics,  but  alfo  by  veins.  Their  experiments  have 
indeed  been  contradidted  by  fonie ;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  fupported  by  fo  many  authorities,  as  certainly  to 
fhake  the  Hunterian  doftrine.  At  all  events,  we  confider 
it  proved,  that,  when  the  thoracic  duft  and  its  correfpond- 
ing  lymphatic  on  the  right  are  obftrufted,  matters  can  be 
tranfmitted  into  the  general  circulation  by  the  vena  portae. 
But  this,  of  courfe,  does  not  prove  that  fuch  is  the  regu¬ 
lar  and  natural  paffage  of  the  chyle.  Again  ;  as  far  as 
regards  the  veins  of  the  limbs,  it  is  certain  they  have  the 
power  of  tranfmitting  poifons  into  the  general  circulation. 
This  is  proved  by  the  following  decifive  experiment 
made  by  Majendie.  He  amputated  the  thigh  of  an 
animal,  but  kept  up  the  circulation  of  the  limb  by  intro¬ 
ducing  tubes  into  the  artery  and  vein.  Then  he  placed 
poifonous  matter  in  the  cellular  tifl'ue  of  the  amputated 
limb;  yet  abforption  took  place,  and  the  animal  died. 

This  queftion  is  much  deprived  of  its  embarraflment  if 
we  confider  it  under  an  extended  view.  Whatever 
veffels  firft  abforb,  certain  it  is  that  the  veins  have  the 
power  (however  acquired)  of  propelling  the  chyle  when 
it  is  mixed  with  their  contents.  The  vena  cava  carries 
forward  that  chyle  which  is  received  from  the  thoracic 
du£t;  and  this  is  in  faff  but  an  abforbent  :  hence  we 
do  not  fee  any  thing  furprifing  in  the  faff:  that  a  fmaller 
lymphatic  may  occafionally  open  direftly  into  a  fmaller 
vein.  Nor,  fince  we  fee  that  veins  in  fome  ftrudtures  (as 
the  corpora  cavernofa  penis)  fuck  up  or  abforb  blood,  can 
we  be  aftonilhed  that  they  fhould  exert  this  power  on 
other  fluids.  Neverthelefs  it  cannot  be  granted  that 
veins  and  abforbents  are  identical  ftrudtures  ;  becaufe,  as 
we  have  before  ffiown,  a  power  of  changing  their  contents 
belongs  to  the  former,  which  power  is  never  obferved  in  the 
latter;  and  the  minutenefs  which  feems  to  belong  to  abforb- 
ing  veffels  renders  their  exiftence  fairly'’  inferrible  in  every 
fltuation  where  abforption  has  been  met  with. 

So  far,  however,  from  this  opinion  being  general,  the 
French  phyflologifts  exprefsly  ftate  their  convidtion  that 
abforption  which  they  term  imbibition,  and  exhalation 
which  they  term  transudation,  are  merely  the  capillary 
attraction  of  tubes;  and  thatthis  power  is  the  fame  before 
as  after  death.  They  have  inftituted,  in  proof  of  this 
notion,  a  variety  of  cruel  experiments,  which  go  to  fhow 
that  matters  injedted  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  into 
the  bowels,  or  into  the  cellular  tiflue,  pafs  into  the 
ftrudtures  which  are  adjacent  to  them  ;  and  further  that 
this  tranfmifflon  goes  on  after  death.  Thefe  experiments 
were  quite  unneceflary,  becaufe,  as  far  as  regards  the 
phenomenon  in  queftion  in  living  bodies, difle£tions  imme¬ 
diately  after  death  might  have  difplayed  them;  and,  that 
flefh  abforbs  by  capillary  attraction  after  death,  any  one 
might  have  learnt  by  confidering  how  copioufly  fait  is 
imbibed  in  the  pickling  of  pork. 

With  refpedt  to  the  fluids  contained  in  the  abforbent 
vefiels,  it  is  to  be  premifed,  that  thefe  are  of  various  kinds  ; 
but  the  moft  important  one  is  that  we  have  juft  been 
fpeaking  of,  the  Chyle.  This  fluid  is  formed  equally 
w^ell  from  vegetable  or  animal  food  ;  and  it  may  contain 
flight  heterogeneous  mixtures  without  any  ill  confe- 
quences  refulting  therefrom.  The  chyle  is  perfect  blood, 
with  the  exception  of  its  colour,  which  leems  to  be 
acquired  in  the  arteries  or  veins ;  fo  that  the  converfion 
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of  food  into  blood  chiefly  takes  place  in  the  ftomach  and 
duodenum  ;  the  gaftric  juice  and  the  bile  being  the  fecre- 
tions  wdiich  mainly  bring  about  this  important  and  fur¬ 
prifing  change. 

The  lower  part  of  the  bowels  gives  origin  to  the 
abforbents,  which  chiefly  carry  aqueous  fluids.  Ab¬ 
forption  takes  place,  then,  from  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
Ikin,  and  the  lungs.  But,  befides  thefe  open  parts,  we 
have  an  interftitial  abforption,  which  exilts  in  every 
ftrddture  of  the  body,  perpetually  reducing  into  the  blood 
the  moft  folid  and  diflimilar  parts;  fo  that,  as  thefe  are 
again  fupplied  by  the  fecernents,  our  whole  frame  under¬ 
goes  frequent  decay  and  renovation.  But,  whether  fo 
often  or  fo  generally  as  phyflologifts  have  aflerted,  is  not 
capable  of  demonftration. 

The  curious  faff,  that  abforption  fcarcely  ever  takes 
place  from  the  Ikin,  unlefs  this  be  abraded,  might  lead  one 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  cuticle  is  not  an  abforbing  furface,  if 
particular  cafes  were  not  on  record  which  plainly  fhow 
the  poflibiiity  of  cutaneous  abforption  ;  and  did  not  we 
fee  that  this  phenomenon  is  eafily  produced  by  fridtion. 
This  laft  fa  ft  was  never  well  accounted  for,  till  the 
ftruffure  of  the  fkin  was  demonftrated  to  us  by  Mr. 
Chevalier  (fee  his  “  Leftures  on  the  General  Struffure  of 
the  Human  Body,  and  on  the  Skin  in  particular,  1814..”) 
This  gentleman  has  (hown,  that,  though  the  fkin  is  not 
direftly  perforated  by  pores,  as  was  formerly  fuppofed, 
yet  that,  in  the  delicate  tubes,  or  furrows,  which  every¬ 
where  abound  in  this  ftruffure,  a  multitude  of  fmall 
tubes  open  in  an  oblique  manner,  of  which  fome  are  no 
doubt  fecreting,  others  abforbing,  tubes.  Now,  as  thefe 
furrows  are  very  minute  and  flender,  we  eafily  infer  that 
they  do  not  admit  extraneous  matters  until  thefe  are 
introduced  into  them  by  friftion,  and  fo  immediately 
applied  to  the  orifices  of  their  abforbents. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  aerial  abforption  which 
takes  place  in  the  lungs,  is  analogous  to  the  funflions  juft 
treated  of;  but,  as  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  additions 
which  the  blood  receives  in  its  courfe,  it  fliould  be 
defcribed  here.  The  article  Anatomy  already  contains 
a  full  account  of  the  mufcular  powers  by  which  air  is 
brought  into  the  lungs:  (fee  vol.  i.  p.  612.)  In  that 
place  it  is  Amply  ftated,  that,  on  the  return  of  the  air  from 
the  lungs,  it  is  found  altered,  it  being  vitiated,  or  unfit 
to  fupport  combuftion;  and,  further,  that  this  change  is 
neceflary  to  the  life  of  the  animal.  It  is  neceflary  in  this 
place  to  view  the  matter  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  and 
give  a  general  hiftory  of  the  conflicting  opinions  which 
are  or  have  been  entertained  concerning  refpiration. 
We  fhall  divide  the  confideration  of  this  fubjeft  into  four 
heads.  Firft,  we  fhall  mention  the  quantities  of  air  re- 
fpired.  2.  We  fhall  defcribe  the  changes  which  chemiftry 
defcribes  to  have  taken  place  in  it.  3.  The  changes  which 
are  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  general  mafs  of 
blood,  when  fubjedted  to  this  influence.  4.  We  lhall 
proceed  to  mention  the  inferences  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  preceding  faffs. 

1.  The  bulk  of  air  taken  in  at  one  infpiration  has  not 
been  precifely  determined.  Borelli  eftimated  it  at  15 
cubic  inches,  (de  Mot.  Animal.)  Mr.  Kite  from  1 2  to  17; 
(Effay  on  Apparent  Death,  p.  24.)  Dr.  Goodwyn  at  14  ; 
(Connedtion  of  Life  with  Refpiration,  p.  28,  et  feq.)  Mr. 
Davy  from  13  to  17;  (Refearches,  p.  410  and  433.)  and 
Drs.  Jurine,  Hales,  Haller,  and  Sauvages,  at  40  cubic 
inches.  With  the  conclufion  of  thefe  latter  authors  the 
accurate  experiments  of  Dr.  Menzies  (on  Refpiration  21) 
nearly  coincide;  and,  as  the  methods  which  he  adopted 
feem  lefs  liable  to  objeftion  than  thofe  ot  any  other 
author,  we  may  conclude  with  Dr.  Boftock,  that  40 
cubic  inches  is  the  quantity  of  air  employed  in  an  ordinary/ 
aft  of  refpiration. 

But  there  is  great  difficulty  in  arriving,  by  experiment, 
at  certain  concluflons  reflecting  the  volume  of  air  taken 
into  the  lungs  in  each  infpiration;  and  this  may  arife 
from  a  difference  in  the  ftate  or  capacity  of  thofe  organs  in 
4U  different 
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different  individuals ;  from  the  relative  vigour  or  debility 
of  the  mufcular  powers  carrying  on  the  reformatory  func¬ 
tion  ;  from  the  circutnftances  in  which  the  animal  is 
placed  ;  the  compofition  of  the  air  itfelf;  or  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  breathed.  In  many  modes  of ’experiment 
alfo,  the  friction  between  the  air  and  apparatus  employed, 
or  the  refiftance  which  this  latter  may  create  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  procefs,  will  greatly  vary  the  refult:  and  confider- 
able  errors  muff  likewife  have  arifen  from  the  variation 
in  bulk,  occafioned  by  the  change  of  temperature,  which 
the  air,  during  its  refpiration,  buffers  ;  from  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  in  a  natural  manner  when  the  mind  is  di¬ 
recting  that  procefs;  and  from  the  embarraffments  op- 
pofed  to  the  natural  adfion  of  the  refpiratory  organs  by 
the  contrivances  adapted  to  them.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppo- 
fed  that  the  lungs  are  all  entirely  emptied  ;  even  in  death 
this  does  not  take  place.  In  life  it  may  be  eftimated,  that 
by  each  ordinary  expiration  one-feventh  part  of  the  whole 
contents  of  the  lungs  is  difcharged,  and  that  by  the  molt 
violent  expiration  fomewhat  more  than  four-fevenths  of 
the  air  contained  in  them  is  evacuated.  Suppofing  that 
each  refpiration  occupies  about  three  feconds,  a  bulk  of 
air  nearly  equal  to  three  times  the  whole  contents  of  the 
lungs  will  be  expelled  in  a  minute,  or  about  4114  times 
their  bulk  in  24  hours.  The  quantity  of  air  refpired 
during  the  diurnal  period  will  be  1,152,000  cubic  inches, 
or  666£  cubic  feet. 

2.  With  refpeCt  to  the  changes  which  refpired  air  un¬ 
dergoes,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ffrff  accurate  no¬ 
tions  refpeCting  this  change  were  furniflied  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Boyle.  He  not  only  proved,  by  means  of  the 
air-pump,  the  abfolute  necefiity  of  air  to  the  fupport  of 
animal  life,  but  he  farther  difcovered,  that  the  action  of 
the  lungs  is  quickly  fufpended,  unlefs  they  are  furnilhed 
with  a  regular  fupply  of  freffi  air.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  air,  in  palling  through  the  lungs,  acquired,  what 
he  calls,  recrementitious  ffeams,  an  idea  fuggefted  by  the 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  which  he  found  return 
from  thofe  organs.  Heobferved  alfo,  that  the  air  in  which 
an  animal  had  refpired  for  fome  time  was  confiderably 
diminiflied  in  volume,  an  effedf  which  he  attributed  to 
thelofs  of  part  of  its  elafticity  or  fpring. 

The  contemporaries  of  Boyle,  for  the  mod  part, 
coincided  with  him  in  his  ideas  refpe&ing  refpiration  ; 
there  were,  however,  fome  p'nilofophers,  who  fuppofed, 
that  belides  the  addition  of  thefe  vapours,  the  air,  during 
its  continuance  in  the  lungs,  imparted  l’omething  to  the 
blood.  Among  thefe,  the  ffrff  in  point  of  genius  and 
originality  was  Mayow  of  Oxford,  He  inveftigated  the 
properties  of  the  air,  and  the  effefts  produced  upon  it  by 
refpiration,  with  great  acutenefs,  and  concluded,  that  a 
peculiar  volatile  Ipirit,  which  was  one  of  the  conffituents 
of  the  atmofphere,  was  abforhed  by  the  blood  during  its 
pafiage  through  the  lungs.  Borelli,  Lower,  Willis,  and 
others,  adopted  opinions  in  many  refpedfs  ffmilar  to  that  of 
Mayow;  they  imagined,  that  either  a  portion  of  the  whole 
mafs  of  air,  or  fome  particular  conffituent  of  it,  was  ab- 
forbed  by  the  blood,  and  by  this  means  converted  this 
fluid  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  ftate.  But  they  en¬ 
tirely  failed  in  their  attempts  to  afcertain  the  nature  of 
the  matter  ablorbed. 

Dr.  Hales  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  this  fubjedf, 
and  performed  many  experiments  with  a  view  to  illullrate 
the  manner  in  which  the  air  is  affefted  by  the  lungs ;  he 
concludes  nearly  as  Boyle  had  done,  that  it  acquires  a 
noxious  vapour,  and  that  its  elafficity  is  diminiflied. 
(Statical  Eflays.)  The  learned  Boerhaave  confeffes  his 
inability  to  explain  the  changes  which  the  air  experiences 
by  refpiration.  (Praeledf.  tom.  v.  p.  169,  et  feq.)  The 
opinion  of  Haller  was  not  materially  different  from  that 
of  Boyle  and  Hales;  he  had  colledfed  all  the  different 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  upon  this  fubjedt ;  and, 
after  reviewing  them  with  his  accuftomed  candour  and 
perfpicuity,  he  concludes,  that  the  air,  when  it  is  emitted 
from  the  pulmonary  veficles,  is  combined  with  a  quantity 


of  water,  and  a  peculiar  noxious  vapour,  and  has  its 
elafticity  diminiflied.  (Notae  ad  Boerhaav.  Praeledl.  t.  v. 
p.  170.  Element.  Phyfiol.) 

Dr.  Black,  by  his  experiments  upon  fixed  air,  was  the 
firft  who  (bowed  t hat  the  peculiar  gafeous  fubftance  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  lungs  during  refpiration  is  fixed  air.  “So 
early  as  theyear  1757,”  fays  this  philolopher,  “I  convinced 
myfelf,  that  the  change  produced  in  wholefome  air  by 
breathing  it,  confifts  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  in  the  conver- 
fion  of  part  of  it  into  fixed  air;  for  I  found,  that,  by 
blowing  through  a  pipe  into  lime-water,  or  a  folution  of 
cauftic  alkali,  the  lime  was  precipitated,  and  the  alkali 
rendered  mild.”  (Black’s  Lectures,  by  Robinfon,  vol. 
ii.  p.  87.)  At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Bewle^  deteited  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  refpiration  by  a  method 
fomewhat  fimilar:  he  found,  that  on  breathing  through 
an  infufion  of  litmus,  the  fame  change  to  a  red  colour 
was  produced  in  it,  as  when  it  was  expofed  to  the  adtion 
of  fixed  air;  and  when,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  the 
water  of  potaffa,  the  blue  colour  was  reftored  to  the  infu¬ 
fion,  it  could  again  be  made  to  difappear  by  fuperfatura- 
ting  it  with  the  acid  expired  from  the  lungs.  (Prieftley  on 
Air,  v.  383.) 

The  particular  fubftance  which  conftituted  the  whole¬ 
fome  part  of  the  atmofpheric  air,  was  not,  however, 
known  to  Dr.  Black  at  the  time  his  experiments  were 
made:  and,  long  before  the  compound  nature  of  the 
atmofphere  was  alcertained,  it  had  been  fuppofed  by  many 
philofophers,  that,  to  ufe  the  language  of  biftiop  Berkeley, 
“  there  W’as  no  fuch  thing  as  a  pure  fimple-element  of  air. 
There  is,”  he  adds,  “  fome  one  quality  or  ingredient  in 
the  air  on  which  life  more  immediately  and  principally 
depends.  What  that  is,  though  men  are  not  agreed,  yet 
it  is  agreed  it  muff  be  the  fame  thing  that  fupports  the 
vital  and  the  common  flame  ;  it  being  found,  that  when 
air,  by  often  breathing  in  it,  is  become  unfit  for  the  one, 
it  will  no  longer  ferve  the  other.  This  quality  of  the  air 
is  neceflary  both  to  vegetables  and  animals,  whether 
terreftial  or  aquatic  ;  neither  beads,  infedts,  birds,  nor 
fifties,  being  able  to  fubfilt  without  air;  and,  when  air  is 
deprived  of  this  ingredient,  it  becometh  unfit  to  maintain 
either  life  or  flame,  even  though  it  (hould  retain  its  elafti¬ 
city.”  (Siris,  §  143,  et  feq.  2d  edition.)  Dr.  Hooke 
afferted,  that  this  ingredient  or  fubftance,  inherent  in, 
and  mixed  with  the  air,  is  like,  if  not  the  very  fame,  with 
that  which  is  fixed  in  faltpetre,  by  which,  during  corn- 
bullion,  inflammable  bodies  are  difl'olved.  (Micrographia, 
p.  103.)  The  fame  opinion  was  afterwards  held  by 
Willis,  Lower,  and  Mayow,  all  of  whom  likewile  conli- 
dered  the  nitrous  quality  of  the  air  to  adl  an  important 
part  in  refpiration.  The  laft  author,  in  particular,  made 
experiments  precifely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  have  lately 
been  brought  forward  to  prove,  that  both  by  the  burning 
of  a  candle  and  other  combuftible  bodies,  and  by  the 
refpiration  of  animals,  the  nitro-aerial  particles  of  the  air 
were  exhaufted,  whereby  the  volume  of  air  was  diminifhed, 
and  the  refidual  air  was  unable  afterwards  to  fupport 
either  life  or  flame.  (Tracfat.  Quinque,  p.  98,  et  feq-)  The 
exhibition,  however,  of  this  peculiar,  or  nitro-aerial,  part 
of  the  air  in  a  diliindt  and  feparate  form,  we  owe  to  the 
genius  of  Scheeleand  Dr.  Prieftley,  who  difcovered,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other,  in  the  year  1774,  pure  or  dephlo- 
giflicated  air,  or  oxygen  gas.  The  atmofphere,  which, 
until  this  period,  had  been  regarded  as  a  homogeneous 
elementary  body,  was  difcovered  by  thefe  celebrated 
experimenters,  to  be  compounded  of  two  aeriform  fluids, 
poffefling  diftindl  properties,  and  having  totally  different 
purpofes  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Thefe  fubftances, 
which  have  fince  obtained  the  names  of  oxygenous  and 
azotic  gafes,  were  found  to  dxift  in  the  atmofphere,  in  the 
conftant  proportion  of  about  22  to  78.  This  great  difco- 
very,  and  the  ufe  which  he  made  of  it,  enabled  Dr. 
Prieftley  to  propofe  the  firft  confident  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  refpiration  that  had  ever  been  offered  to 
the  public  5  and,  although  the  theoretical  opinions  on 
,  which 
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which  that  explanation  was  partly  founded  no  longer 
exift,  yet  it  thould  never  be  forgotten  that  his  experi¬ 
ments  and  difcoveries  firft  pointed  out  the  true  path  of 
iuveftigation  ;  and  have  contributed,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  this  raoft  important 
function.  The  caufe  of  the  unfitnefs  of  air,  beyond  a 
certain  extent,  to  fupport  life  and  flame,  he  proved  to 
arife  from  the  deftrudlion  of  its  pure  part,  or  what  has 
fince  been  called  its  oxygen  gas;  and  he  concluded,  that, 
in  refpiration,  combuftion,  and  calcination,  which,  in 
confequence  of  his  peculiar  theory,  he  fly les  phlogiftic 
procefl’es,  it  underwent  precifely  the  fame  changes. 
(Phil.  Tranf.  17 76.  Obf.  on  Air,  vol.  iii.) 

About  a  year  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s 
experiments,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Lavoifier 
prefented  a  memoir  on  refpiration  to  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences.  He  agrees  with  Prieftley  in  fuppoiing, 
that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  diminifhed  in  air  which 
has  been  refpired  ;  but,  upon  a  careful  analyfis  of  the 
refidue,  he  finds  it  to  differ  from  the  air  left  after  the 
calcination  of  metals,  which  is  merely  azotic  gas,  in 
containing  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  He  alfo  obferved, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  air  W’as  fomewhat  diminifhed  ;  and  we 
learn  in  general  from  thefe  experiments,  that  the  changes 
produced  in  air  by  refpiration,  confift  in  the  removal  of 
part  of  the  oxygen,  in  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  in  the  diminution  of  its  volume. 
He  fuppofes  that  the  azote  is  not  affefled  by  the  procefs, 
and  that  it  ferves  merely  to  dilute  the  oxygenous  part  of 
the  atmofphere.  In  this  paper,  M.  Lavoilier  does  not 
mention  the  aqueous  vapour  which  is  fo  evidently  dif- 
charged  from  the  lungs  by  refpiration;  it  is  impoflible 
that  it  could  have  been  overlooked  by  fo  accurate  an 
obferver  ;  we  may  therefore  conjecture,  that  he  omitted 
to  mention  it,  becaufe  at  this  period  he  confidered  it  as 
only  diffufed  through  the  air  expired  from  the  lungs,  by 
the  procefs  of  evaporation,  and  not  formed  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  operation  of  any  chemical  affinities. 

A  difficult  and  interefting  queftion  refpedling  the  con- 
fumption  of  oxygen,  is  the  abfolute  quantity  of  this  gas 
confumed  by  refpiration  in  a  given  time.  The  firfl  calcu¬ 
lations  which  were  made  upon  this  fubjedl,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  imperfeCf  nature  of  the  apparatus  employed, 
and  of  the  want  of  a  fufficient  dexterity  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  pneumatic  experiments,  were  unavoidably  vague 
and  inaccurate.  The  difficulty  was  much  increafed  by  a 
circumftance  firft  noticed  by  Dr.  Crawford,  and  after¬ 
wards  more  fully  inveftigated  by  M,  Jurine  of  Geneva, 
and  M.  Lavoilier,  that  the  refpiration  of  the  fame  animal 
in  different  ftates  of  the  fyftem,  and  under  the  operation 
of  different  external  circumftances,  affefts  the  air  in  very 
different  degrees.  This  curious  fa  ft,  which  affords  an 
infight  into  lome  of  the  moll  important  operations  of 
the  animal  economy,  mull  unavoidably  produce  great 
differences  in  the  refults  of  the  beft-conduCted  experi¬ 
ments,  and  will  render  it  impoflible  for  us  to  arrive  at 
more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  circum¬ 
ftances  which  have  been  difcovered  to  influence  the  che¬ 
mical  efteCts  of  the  refpiration  are,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  refpired,  the  degree  of  mufcular  exertion,  the  Hate  of 
the  digeftive  organs,  and  the  condition  of  the  fyllem  as 
afteCted  by  fever  ;  it  is  highly  probable  that  other  circum¬ 
ftances  will  be  difcovered,  by  multiplying  and  varying  our 
experiments  upon  the  living  body. 

^  An  experiment  performed  by  Lavoilier,  upon  a  guinea- 
pig,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  in  which  a  perfect  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  the  neceffary  degree  ofaccuracy,were  employed. 
(Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences,  1780,  p.  401.)  The 
animal  was  confined  over  mercury,  in  a  jarcontaining248 
cubic  inches  of  gas,  confiding  principally  of  oxygen.  In 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  animal  breathed  with  much 
difficulty;  and,  being  removed  from  the  apparatus,  the 
ftate  of  the  air  was  examined.  Its  bulk  was  found  to 
be  diminifhed  by  eight  cubic  inches ;  and,  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  240  inches,  40  was  abforbed  by  cauftic  potalh,  and 


confequently  confided  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Taking  100 
parts  of  this  air,  thefe  numbers  will  be  as  follows  :  the 
air  was  diminilhed  to  96-5,  or  by  3-5  cubic  inches  ;  and, 
of  the  remainder,  i6-5  w'ere  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  abforbed  by  potalh,  which  reduces  the  quantity 
of  air  to  80  cubic  inches.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
experiment,  the  air  would  be  neceffarily  much  lefs  fit  for 
performing  the  funflions  of  the  lungs  than  the  air  of 
the  atmofphere,  in  confequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  it  contained  ;  but,  as  the  air  employed  was  origi¬ 
nally  much  purer  than  the  atmofphere,  the  author 
fuppofes,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  deflroyed  was 
probably  about  the  fame  which  would  have  been  con- 
fumed  under  the  ordinary  circumftances  of  refpiration. 

The  fame  philofopher  performed  a  fecond  experiment 
upon  the  fame  fpecies  of  animal,  with  Hill  more  accuracy, 
in  which  pure  oxygen  were  employed.  (Ann.  de  Chimie, 
t.  v.  p.  a6i.l  This  experiment  continued  during  an  hour 
and  a  half;  and,  the  animal  being  then  removed  from  the 
jar,  the  air  was  analyfed  as  in  the  former  cafe  ;  1728 
cubic  inches  of  air  were  found  to  be  reduced  to  1673  ; 
i.  e.  had  luffered  a  diminution  of  55  inches;  cauftic 
potalh  abforbed  about  229 ‘5  inches,  leaving  a  refidue  of 
pure  oxygen.  Thefe  numbers,  eftimated  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  will  be  nearly  as  follows:  100  inches  were  reduced 
to  96-82,  or  by  3*18  inches,  the  potafh  abforbed  about  19 
inches,  reducing  the  whole  quantity  of  air  to  77-82  parts. 
The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  here  fomewhat 
greater  than  in  any  former  experiment,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  air  employed  being  pure  oxygen,  and  to 
the  procefs  having  been  continued  fora  fomewhat  longer 
fpace  of  time  than  in  the  former  inftance.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  refults  correfpond  as  nearly  as  can  be  expelled, 
from  the  very  delicate  nature  of  the  experiments. 

Dr.  Menzies  firft  attempted  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  conlumed  by  a  man  in  the  courfe  of  a  day.  He 
found  by  experiment,  that  one-twentieth  part  of  air, 
which  had  been  once  refpired,  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  gas;  this  he  concludes  mull  have  been  oxygen,  as 
that  part  of  the  air  alone  is  affected  by  refpiration.  He 
conceives  that  720  cubic  inches  of  air  are  refpired  in  a 
minute,  of  which  confequently  36  will  be  confumed. 
From  thefe  data  he  ellimates,  that  in  the  fpace  of  24 
hours,  51,840  cubic  inches,  or  17625-6  grains,  of  oxygen, 
are  confumed  and  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  In 
this  calculation  feveral  important  particulars  appear  to 
have  been  overlooked;  and  accordingly  it  will  be  found 
to  differ  from  the  refults  of  the  more  accurate  experiments 
which  have  been  fince  performed  by  Lavoifier  and  Mr. 
Davy. 

The  experiments  made  by  M.  Seguin,  which  were 
conduced  with  every  poffible  attention  to  accuracy,  and 
with  an  apparatus  more  complete  than  any  which  had 
ever  been  employed  in  phyfiological  relearches,  induce  us 
to  conclude,  that  the  mean  confumption  of  oxygen  by  a 
man,  during  24  hours,  is  fomewhat  more  than  22  French 
cubic  feet,  or  46037-38  Englilh  cubic  inches ;  a  quantity 
of  gas  which  will  weigh  15661-66  grains  troy. 

Lavoifier  was  Hill  continuing  to  purfue  his  experiments 
on  this  fubjedt,  and  had  conftrucled  a  very  expenfive  ap¬ 
paratus,  for  afcertaining  with  Hill  more  precillon  the 
amount  of  the  feveral  changes  produced  by  refpiration, 
when  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  fury  of  Robefpierre,  and 
received  fentence  of  death.  He  had  already  performed 
a  number  of  experiments  with  his  new  apparatus,  and 
earneltly  requefted  a  refpite  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  publication;  but  his  requeft  was  not 
granted.  M.  de  la  Place,  who  pronounced  his  eulogy, 
has  fortunately  given  us  the  moll  important  refults  :  they 
will  be  found  to  differ  in  fome  particulars  from  the  for¬ 
mer  experiments,  though,  with  refpedl  to  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  confumed,  they  nearly  coincide.  It  is  ftated 
that  a  man  in  24  hours  confumes  1 5592-5  grains. 

There  are  fome  experiments  on  this  fubjeft  by  Mr. 
Davy,  which  appear  to  have  been  executed  with  great 
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accuracy.  From  a  number  of  trials  made  upon  bis  own 
refpiration,  he  found,  that  ioo  cubic  inches  of  atmof¬ 
pheric  air,  after  having  once  palled  through  the  lungs, 
had  loll  between  four  and  live  parts  of  oxygen  :  hence 
he  calculates,  that  31*6  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are  con- 
fumed  in  a  minute;  this  will  give  45^504  inches  in  24 
hours,  a  quantity  which  will  weigh  1 5471 ‘36  grains. 
This  eltimate  coincides  nearly  with  that  of  M.  Lavoifier, 
though  it  was  obtained  by  a  different  procefs,  and  by  the 
life  of  a  different  apparatus.  We  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  between  45  and  46,000  cubic  inches,  or  about 
15,500  grains  —  2  lbs.  8  oz.  troy,  is  the  average  quantity 
of  oxygen  confumed  by  a  man  in  24  hours.  (Davy’s 
Refearches,  p.  431.  Effay  on  Refpiration,  p.  78.) 

In  the  feries  of  experiments  performed  by  Meffrs. 
Allen  and  Pepys,  an  apparatus  was  employed,  in  which 
the  volume  of  the  air  refpired  could  be  meafured  with 
great  accuracy,  and  in  which  a  large  quantity  ( 3  or  4,000 
cubic  inches)  could  be  refpired  ;  lo  that  the  fource  of  er¬ 
ror,  to  which  experiments  on  a  fmalier  fcale  are  liable, 
from  the  influence  of  the  refidual  air  in  the  lungs,  was 
much  diminilhed.  They  caufed  a  perfon  to  inlpire, 
from  a  gafometer,  3460  cubic  inches  of  atmofpheric  air, 
which  were  afterwards  expired  into  another  gafometer; 
and  to  both  gafometers  graduated  fcales  were  affixed,  by 
which  the  quantities  of  air  received  and  expelled  could 
be  accurately  meafured.  The  time  occupied  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  11  minutes :  about  58  refpirations  were 
made;  and  the  deficiency  in  the  whole  volume  of  air,  at 
the  dole  of  the  experiment,  amounted  only  to  23  cubic 
inches.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  expired  air  afforded, 
on  analyfis,  8-5  carbonic  acid,  i2'5  oxygen,  and  79  nitro¬ 
gen  gas.  (Phil.  Tranf.  1808,  p.  254.)  In  an  experiment 
on  the  refpiration  of  another  fubjedl,  the  changes  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  air  were  the  fame,  but  the  quantity  con- 
fumed  was  very  different.  The  thermometer  (Fahr.) 
being  at  56°,  and  the  barometer  at  3o®.3,  3300  cubic 
inches  of  atmofpheric  air  were  infpired,  and  3311  ex¬ 
pired,  in  5A  minutes.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  expired 
air  confided  of  8’5  carbonic  acid,  i2‘5  oxygen,  and  79 
azote.  When,  therefore,  twice  the  quantity  of  air  was 
palled  through  the  lungs  in  a  given  time,  as  great  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  oxygen  was  confumed,  and  as  much  carbo¬ 
nic  acid  formed,  as  in  a  fubjedt  in  whom  only  half  the 
quantity  was  breathed.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
leveral  timCs;  and  in  oneinftance,  9890  cubic  inches  of 
air  were  breathed  for  24J  minutes,  with  the  lofs  of  only 
18  cubic  inches;  and  100  parts  of  the  expired  air  then 
afforded,  on  analyfis,  8  carbonic  acid,  13  oxygen,  and  79 
nitrogen.  (Ibid.  p.  257.)  Now  the  air  employed  in 
thefe  experiments  contained,  in  100  parts,  21  oxygen, 
and  79  nitrogen  ;  and  in  the  numerous  analyfes  which 
w'ere  made  of  this  air  after  its  refpiration,  the  portion  of 
oxygen  that  difappeared  was  exadlly  replaced  by  that  of 
carbonic  acid  produced;  fo  that,  in  every  inllance,  thefe 
two  gafes  formed  together  '21  of  the  relpired  air,  the  re¬ 
maining  79  parts  being  pure'nitrogen  gas.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  concluded,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
emitted  is  exactly  equal,  bulk  for  bulk,  to  the  oxygen 
confumed.  (Ibid.  p.  279.) 

The  changes  occurring  in  refpiration  are  influenced  by 
various  caufes,  which  modify  the  a&ions  of  the  capillary 
veffels.  Crawford  eftablilhed  by  experiment,  that  lets 
oxygen  is  confumed  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature. 
He  obferved  alfo,  that  in  an  animal  placed  in  a  warm  me¬ 
dium,  the  venous  blood  approached  to  the  arterial  in  co¬ 
lour.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  high  temperature  coun- 
teradfs  thofe  chemical  changes  whicli  the  blood  under¬ 
goes  in  the  extreme  veffels  ;  and  that  the  diminution  in 
the  confnmption  of  oxygen  by  refpiration  is  owing  to- 
t his  caufe,  and  not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  to  the  rarity 
■of  the  air  at  the  high  temperature.  If  the  confumption 
of  oxygen  were  diminilhed  from  the  latter  caufe,  the 
blood  ought  to  be  even  more  completely  venous  than 
tifual.  The  fadl,  formerly  known,  that  the  confumption 


of  oxygen  is  influenced  by  the  food  and  the  Hate  of  d'gef- 
tion,  was  confirmed  and  more  accurately  demonftrated 
by  Lavoifier  and  Seguin.  They  found,  that  during  di- 
geftion  the  confumption  of  oxygen  was  increafed  to  1800 
or  1900  cubic  inches  in  an  hour.  Exercife,  too,  increafed 
the  proportion  confumed.  It  is  Hated  that  Seguin,  in 
continuing  the  exercife  of  raifing  a  weight  of  15  pounds 
to  a  height  of  61 3  feet  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  con¬ 
fumed  800  cubic  inches,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  3200  in 
an  hour;  and  the  fame  exercife,  made  during  digeftion, 
occafioned  a  confumption  equal  to  4600N 

Notwithftanding,  however,  fays  Mr.  Ellis,  the  neceffity 
of  oxygen  gas  to  the  continuance  of  refpiration,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  it  that  is  thus  daily  confumed,  many 
faffs  tend  to  prove,  that,  by  the  very  conllitution  of 
that  funffion,  a  neceffary  limit  is  placed  to  its  confump¬ 
tion;  and  that  this  limit  is  determined,  not  by  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  air  employed,  but  by  fome  circutnllances  in¬ 
herent  in  the  animal  fyltem.  It  has  been  found,  that  the 
growth  of  vegetables  is  retarded  by  a  great  fuperabun- 
dance  of  oxygen  ;  (Ellis’s  Inquiry,  §  14 — 40.)  and  that, 
although  infefls  will  live  a  confiderable  time  in  this  gas, 
yet  their  breathing  becomes  oppreflive,  and  they  die  (ibid. 
§  53.)  long  before  the  whole  of  it  is  confumed.  More¬ 
over,  the  inferior  animals,  under  the  fame  circumftances, 
fuffer  in  the  fame  manner,  as  has  been  proved  by  experi¬ 
ment.  Another  curious  fafl  is,  that  an  animal  confumes 
much  lefs  oxygen  gas  when  he  refpires  it  pure,  than  when, 
for  the  fame  length  of  time,  he  breathes  atmofpheric  air; 
and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  firft  cafe, 
is  but  little  more  than  half  that  obtained  by  the  refpira¬ 
tion,  for  the  fame  time,  of  atmofpheric  air.  Confe- 
quently,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  atmofphere,  as  it  is 
naturally  compofed,  is  bell  adapted  to  the  economy  of 
the  animal  fyftem  ;  but  that  this  fyftem  is,  at  the  lame 
time,  fo  conllituted,  as  to  be  able  to  bear  great  variations 
in  the  compofition  of  the  air,  without  immediate  injury 
to  the  powers  of  animal  life. 

Having  afcertained  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  is 
confumed  in  refpiration,  it  next  remains  for  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  produced. 
It  appears  that  Dr.  Black  firll  demonftrated  its  exiftence 
in  air  emitted  from  the  lungs,  and  that  Lavoifier  after¬ 
wards  examined  it  with  more  accuracy,  and  found  that  the 
air,  in  which  an  animal  had  expired,  contained  about 
one  fixth  of  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  M.  Jurine  of 
Geneva,  firft  attempted  to  calculate  the  abfolute  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  refpiration  of  man;  he 
imagined  that  it  conllituted  about  one-tenth  part  of  the 
air  emitted  from  the  lungs.  (Encycl.  Method.  Medecine, 
i.  494.)  Dr.  Menzies  inftituted  a  fet  of  experiments  to 
difcover  the  abfolute  quantity  generated  in  a  given  time  ; 
he  infers  from  them,  that  -Jgth  part  of  air  which  has 
been  once  refpired  is  carbonic  acid,  and  ellimates,  that 
a  man  in  24  hours  fends  out  from  the  lungs  51,840  cu¬ 
bic  inches,  or  nearly  4lbs.  troy  ;  but  this  eftimate  is  pro¬ 
bably  over-rated.  See  his  Effay,  p.  50. 

The  circumftances  which  have  been  already  pointed 
out,  as  influencing  the  confumption  of  oxygen,  have  at 
leaft  as  powerful  an  effeCt  upon  the  production  of  carbo¬ 
nic  acid  gas.  Accordingly  we  fliall  find  the  calculations 
of  the  molt  accurate  experimenters  upon  this  fubjeCl  fo 
widely  different  from  each  other,  that  it  feems  fcarcely 
poflible  to  arrive  at  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty. 
If  it  fliould  be  allowed,  however,  as  the  greateft  number 
of  inveftigations  on  the  fubjeCt  tends  to  prove,  that  the 
carbonic  acid  formed  in  refpiration  is  lei's  in  bulk  than 
the  oxygen  gas  which  difappears,  yet  the  weight  of  the 
compound  is  increafed  by  the  additio,n  of  carbon,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  animal  fyftem.  Lavoifier  and  Seguin  efti¬ 
mate  d  the  weight  of  oxygen  gas  confumed  by  a  man  in 
24  hours,  at  i566r66  grains;  and  that  of  carbonic  acid 
produced  in  the  fame  lpace  of  time,  at  1 7720^9  grains; 
the  carbon  conftituting  -g^th  of  the  weight  of  the  acid 
formed.  In  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Davy,  the  volume 
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of  oxygen  gas  that  difappeared  every  minute  was  3i'6 
cubic  inches,  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  produced  26*6 
inches.  But  one  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  gas  weighs 
0*3474  of  a  grain,  and  therefore  31*6  cubic  inches  will 
weigh  10*97784  grains ;  again,  one  cubic  inch  of  carbo¬ 
nic  acid  weighs  0*476  of  a  grain,  and  therefore  26*6  cu¬ 
bic  inches  will  weigh  12*4222  grains.  From  thefe  fafts 
it  would  feem,  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  carbo¬ 
nic  acid  of  refpiration  is  much  lefs  than  that  which 
forms  the  fame  acid  in  combuftion.  For  100  parts  of 
carbonic  acid,  formed  by  burning.the  diamond,  contain, 
according  to  the  very  accurate  refearches  of  Allen  and 
Pepys,  (Phil.  Tranf.  1807,)  20*72  or  28*81  of  carbon: 
and  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  100  parts  of  acid  is  28*77 
when  it  is  formed  from  charcoal  and  oxygen.  (Murray’s 
Chemiftry,  vol.  ii.) 

On  no  point  of  the  refpiratory  procefs  are  the  recorded 
refults  of  different  enquiries  more  at  variance  with  each 
other,  than  about  the  queftion  of  the  change  in  volume 
of  the  air,  and  the  amount  of  that  change.  At  firft,  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  the  refpired  air  undergoes 
fotne  lofs  ;  and  this  opinion  maintained  its  ground  until 
very  lately,  although  experiments  were  publilhed,  in 
which  no  fuch  lofs  was  obferved.  The  molt  accurate 
modern  refearches  are  much  in  favour  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  ntmofphere  is  not  affefied  by 
breathing;  and  this  view  of  the  fubjefl:  is  the  molt  ge¬ 
nerally  entertained  in  the  prefent  day.  But  fome  think, 
that,  although  the  volume  of  the  refpired  air  is  not  af- 
fe<5ted  in  ordinary  natural  breathing,  it  may  be  altered 
under  particular  circumltances.  The  determination  of 
the  queftion  concerning  the  volume  of  the  air  is  clofely 
connefted  with  another  refpedling  its  abforption  by  the 
blood.  We  fh all  detail  the  fadis  and  arguments  on  both 
Tides,  and  point  out  that  which  has  the  molt  numerous 
and  ftrong  proofs  in  its  favour. 

The  diminution  of  bulk  was  early  noticed  by  Boyle, 
who  eftimated  it  at  about  gSgth  of  the  air  employed. 
Mayow,  whofe  genius  enabled  him  to  anticipate  fo  many 
important  difcoveries  cf  modern  chemiftry,  confined  an 
animal  in  a  glafs  vefiel  inverted  over  water,  and,  by  the 
aid  ot  a  fiphon,  brought  the  water  on  the  infide  of  the 
vefiel  to  a  level  with  that  on  the  outfide.  Having  then 
marked  the  height  of  the  water  by  pieces  of  paper  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  fide  of  the  veffel,  he  obferved  its  gradual 
rife  as  the  animal  continued  to  breathe  ;  and  then,  com¬ 
paring  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  air  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  experiment,  with  that  which  it  pofleffed 
when  the  animal  ceafed  to  breathe,  he  found  that  it  was 
reduced  about  -j^th  part  of  its  bulk.  (Tradlat.  Quinque, 
p.  104.)  In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales,  the  degree 
of  diminution  varied  from  -j*jth  to  -^sth  of  the  air  em¬ 
ployed.  (Statical  Effays,  i.  230.  ii.  320.) 

Lavoifter,  in  the  firft  memoir  which  he  publilhed  upon 
refpiration,  afcertained  the  degree  of  diminution  with 
more  accuracy,  and  ftated,  that  air,  when  rendered  un¬ 
fit  to  fupport  life,  was  reduced  ^gth  of  its  bulk.  (Mem. 
-  de_  l’Acad.  1777.)  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Goodwyn 
afforded  the  fame  refult. 

_  In  the  account  which  Lavoifier  gives  of  the  firft  expe¬ 
riment  upon  the  guinea-pig,  he  found  the  diminution 
to  amount  to  0f  the  hulk  of  the  air  employed  ;  (Mem. 
de  1’Acad.  1780,  p.  401.)  and  in  the  fecond  fet  of  expe¬ 
riments,  the  diminution  was  found  to  be  -J?  part;  (An- 
nales  de  Chimie,  tom.  v.  p.  261.)  the  greater  abforption, 
in  thefe  cafes,  probably  depending  upon  the  greater  purity 
of  the  air  employed. 

.  The  general  fatt  of  the  diminution  of  bulk  in  refpired 
air,  has  been  fince  confirmed  by  Mr.  Davy,  though  the 
exaft  degree  of  abforption  varied  fo  much  in  his  differ¬ 
ent  experiments,  that  it  is  difficult  from  them  to  fix  upon 
a  quantity  which  may  indicate  the  ordinary  amount  of 
this  diminution. 

On  the  other  hand,  Meffrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  whofe 
experiments  afford  the  ftrongeft  arguments  againft:  a 
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change  of  volume  in  the  refpired  air  in  natural  breath¬ 
ing,  met  with  a  different  refult  when  the  circumltances 
of  the  experiment  were  changed.  In  their  fourteenth 
experiment,  300  cubic  inches  of  atmofpheric  air  were, 
in  the  fpace  of  three  minutes,  pafled  eight  or  ten  times 
through  the  lungs,  until  refpiration  became  extremely  la¬ 
borious,  and  the  operator  was  compelled  to  defift.  On 
analyfing  the  refpired  air,  it  was  found  to  contain,  in  100 
parts,  only  5*5  oxygen,  9*5  carbonic  acid,  and  85  parts 
of  nitrogen  gas.  In  the  fifteenth  experiment,  which 
occupied  alfo  about  three  minutes,  until  the  operator 
became  quite  infenfible,  the  fame  quantity  of  air  was  em¬ 
ployed,  and  afforded,  by  analyfis,  nearly  the  fame  refults  ; 
for  it  contained,  in  100  parts,  4  of  oxygen,  10  of  carbo¬ 
nic  acid,  and  86  of  nitrogen.  In  the  former  experiment 
we  obferve,  therefore,  an  increafe  of  6  parts  of  nitrogen, 
and  a  lofs  of  6  parts  of  oxygen;  and  in  the  latter,  the 
oxygen  had  loft  7  from  21,  and  the  nitrogen  had  gained 
7  upon  29.  (Phil.  Tranf.  1808.  p.  260.) 

Among  the  earlielt  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieftley  on 
refpiration  is  one  in  which  he  confined  a  moufe  in  ajar 
containing  a  given  quantity  of  air,  which  was  inverted 
over  mercury.  The  animal  was  fuffered  to  remain  two 
or  three  days  after  he  had  died,  in  which  time  there  was 
no  fenfible  diminution  of  the  air  ;  but,  on  palling  lime- 
water  into  the  jar,  the  air  was  diminilhed  -Jg-th  Part  °f  its 
bulk  ;  and  when,  in  a  fubfequent  experiment,  the  reli- 
dual  air  was  agitated  in  water,  it  was  reduced  between 
one-fifth  and  one.-fixth  of  the  whole.  (Obf.  on  Air,  vol. 
v.  p.  1 12.)  Dr.  Crawford  found  alfo,  that,  when  t lie  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  over  mercury,  the  diminution  was 
not  fenfible;  but  that,  if  water  of  potaffa  was  added  to 
the  relidua!  air,  it  became  mild,  and  the  air  was  dimi¬ 
nilhed  in  the  fame  degree  as  if  the  experiment  had  been 
made  over  water,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  its  bulk.  (On 
Animal  Heat,  p.  146.)  The  variations  in  thefe  refults, 
compared  with  thofe  before  enumerated,  arife,  no  doubt, 
from  the  more  or  lefs  complete  attraction  of  the  carbonic 
acid  by  the  fluids  over  which  the  experiments  were  made; 
and,  from  the  whole  of  them,  we  may  collect,  that  when 
mercury  is  employed,  which  has  no  attraction  for  carbo¬ 
nic  acid,  the  diminution  is  hardly  fenfible  ;  but  that, 
when  this  acid  is  completely  abftraCted  by  an  alkaline 
fluid,  the  lofs  of  bulk  amounts  nearly  to  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  air  employed.  This  inference  correfponds  very 
exaCtly  with  what  occurs  in  vegetation,  and  in  the  refpi¬ 
ration  of  the  inferior  animals. 

In  the  year  1806,  Mr.  Dalton’s  attention  was  directed 
to  this  fubjeCt  ;  and  he  fatisfied  liimfelf,  by  numerous 
experiments,  that  the  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  formed  in 
refpiration,  was  exaCtly  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  gas 
confumed.  On  repeating  thefe  experiments,  Dr.  Thom- 
fon  obtained,  in  fome  cales,  nearly  the  fame  refults  ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  bulk  of  oxygen  that  difappeared  was 
fomewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed. 
The  difference,  however,  varied  conliderably,  and  kept 
pace  with  the  diminution  in  the  whole  bulk  of  air; 
whence  he  conliders  it  tc  arife  from  the  abftraftion  of  a 
part  of  the  air  by  fome  other  way  than  by  refpiration  : 
and,  if  this  be  allowed  for,  he  believes  the  bulk  of  acid 
produced  to  be  precifely  equal  to  that  of  oxygen  gas 
loft.  Hence,  fays  he,  this  oxygen  muft  be  changed  into 
carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs;  for  oxygen  gas,  when 
changed  into  carbonic  acid,  does  not  lenlibly  alter  its 
bulk.  (Syffem  of  Chemiftry,  vol.  v.) 

Thele  conclulions  have  been  completely  confirmed  bythe 
very  accurate  experiments,  already  noticed,  of  Allen  and 
Pepys.  There  was  a  lofs  of  23  cubic  inches  only  in  3460 
breathed  once,at38refpirations,vvhich  occupied  1 1  minutes. 
In  another  experiment,  9S90  cubic  inches,  of  which  the 
breathing  occupied  245  minutes,  loft  only  18.  In  fubfe¬ 
quent  experiments  on  the  refpiration  of  aguinea-pig,  thefe 
chemifts  found,  that  when  310  cubic  inches  of  atmofpheric 
air  were  breathed  for  25  minutes  by  this  animal,  its  volume 
experienced  no  variation  whatever;  and  the  portion  of 
4  X  its- 
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its  oxygen,  which  difappeared,  was  replaced  by  an  equal 
bulk  of  carbonic  acid.  Thefe  refults  were  particularly 
fatisfadlory  in  their  tendency  to  eftablifh  the  point,  that 
the  air  undergoes  no  diminution  ;  becaufe  the  time 
which  they  occupied  was  more  confiderable,  and  the 
chance  of  error,  therefore,  diminilhed.  The  third  trial 
with  the  guinea-pig  occupied  one  hour:  the  bulk  of  the 
atmofpheric  air,  before  the  experiment,  was  1060  cubic 
inches;  after  the  experiment,  1061;  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  53  cubic  inches;  the  carbonic  acid  per  minute, 
•88  of  a  cubic  inch.  (Phih  Tranf.  1809,  p.  414.)  Where¬ 
fore  they  juftly  conclude,  that  when  atmofpheric  air 
alone  is  refpired,  no  other  change  is  produced  in  it  than 
the  fubftitution  of  a  certain  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
for  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen. 

Amid  this  conflict  of  authorities  we  can  only  remark, 
that  our  opinion  agrees  with  that  which  denies  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  bulk  of  the  refpired  air ;  the  trifling  variations 
which  have  been  noticed  arifing  from  the  circumflance, 
that,  as  the  animals  operated  on  became  exhaufted,  they 
were  unable  to  evacuate  their  lungs  of  the  contained  air 
fo  perfeflly  as  before  the  experiment. 

3. With  refpedft  to  the  alterations  the  blood  undergoes  du¬ 
ring  refpiration,  thefe  confift  merely  in  a  change  of  the  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  which  is  feen  in  the  vefl'els  tinging  the  blood  to 
the  lungs,  to  a  red  one  obferved  in  thofe  which  again  carry 
it  into  the  general  circulation,  and  in  a  flight  elevation  of 
temperature  (fee  Dr.  Davy’s  experiments  in  Phil.  Tranf. 
3814.)  which  follows  the  fame  tranfmiflion.  It  appears 
obvious  indeed  that  the  change  of  colour  neceffarily  im¬ 
plies  fome  chemical  change  of  conftitution  ;  but  it  is  fo 
Slight  in  degree,  that  we  have  no  ana'tyfis  of  it. 

If  we  are  correftin  reprefenting  that  the  air  undergoes 
r.o  diminution  of  volume  in  breathing,  it  will  follow  ne¬ 
ceflarily  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  abforbed  in  the  lungs. 
This  notion  of  ablorption  is  not  only  at  variance  with 
the  refults  of  the  mod  accurate  diredl  experiments,  but 
it  is  alfo  repugnant  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ftrudlure  of 
the  lungs.  The  finenefs  of  the  abforbing  vefl’els,  the 
mucus  perpetually  fmearing  the  furfaceof  the  cells,  the 
elaftic  nature  of  air  itfeif,  fo  that  it  neither  penetrates 
moift  paper,  cloth,  nor  flcin ;  all  demonftrate  that  no  air 
(in  its  aeriform  date)  gets  into  the  blood  by  this  route. 
If,  indeed,  air  were  taken  up  by  the  abforbents,  it  mud 
pafs  to  the  right  fide  of  the  heart,  and  change  the  colour 
of  the  blood  there,  which  does  not  happen.  But  if,  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  fundlion  of  ablorption,  or  by  the  operation 
of  chemical  affinity,  air  did  enter  into  the  blood,  we  may 
furely  with  reafon  demand  lome  proof  of  its  prefence; 
yet,  fays  Haller,  “Nulla  unquam  in  vivo  calido  animali 
bulla  aeris  in  fanguine  vifa  ed.”  (Prirnae  Lin.  §  306.) 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  diredt  experiments  of 
Dr.  Darwin;  for,  having  inclofed  a  portion  of  the  jugu¬ 
lar  vein  of  a  (heep  between  twro  ligatures,  it  was  cut 
out,  dripped  of  its  adhering  cellular  membrane,  and  then 
thrown  into  aglafs  of  water  of  temperature  ioo°,  hand¬ 
ing  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  It  at  once  funk 
to  the  bottom,  and  did  not  rife  when  the  air  was  exhaud- 
ed  ;  nor,  when  afterwards  taken  out,  wiped  dry,  and 
laid  on  the  floor  of  the  receiver,  did  it  exhibit  any  dwel¬ 
ling  under  the  exhaultion  of  the  veflel.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  with  a  fimilar  refult  on  a  portion  of  the 
vena  cava  of  a  pig.  (Phil.  Tranf.  lxiv.  345.) 

Neither  do  the  effedts  refulting  from  the  admixture  of 
aeriform  fluids  with  the  blood,  favour  the  notion  of  the 
entrance  of  air  into  that  fluid.  “  Animal,  cui  aer  in  fan- 
guinem  inflatur,”  fays  Haller,  “  perit  certo  et  velociter; 
neque  quidquam  fatis  certi  ed  in  fanguinis  venarum  pul- 
monalium  audio  rubore.”  (Loc.  cit.)  This  affertion  is 
confirmed  likewife  by  diredt  experiment.  When  Dr. 
Girtanner  injedted  oxygen  gas  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
dog,  he  cried  dreadfully,  breathed  quick,  and  died  in 
three  minutes :  when  nitrogen  gas  was  thrown  in,  death 
happened  in  20  feconds.  (Memoirs  on  Irritability,  pp. 
sat.  223.)  Air,  lays  Bichat,  thrown  into  the  vafcular 


fydem,  quickly  brings  on  agitation,  convulfions,  and 
death.  (Recherches  fur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,  p.179.)  By 
forcing  air  through  the  windpipe  into  the  lungs  with  a 
fyringe,  and  confining  it  there,  he  has  made  it  to  enter 
into  the  blood-veffels,  which  immediately  brings  on 
agitation,  and  exertion  in  the  animal  ;  and,  if  an  artery  in 
the  leg  or  foot  be  now  opened,  the  blood  will  fpring  out 
frothy,  and  full  of  bubbles  of  air.  If  hydrogen  gas  has 
been  ufed,  the  bubbles  may  be  inflamed  ;  and,  when  this 
frothy  blood  has  flowed  30  feconds,  the  adtions  of  life 
ceafe,  and  cannot  again  be  reftored,  even  although  frefli 
air  be  fupplied.  (Ibid.  303.  Inquiry,  §  102,  103.) 

If,  then,  no  proof  exilt  of  the  pafi’age  of  air  into  the 
blood  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  abforbent  veffels, 
the  only  other  mode  of  effedting  this  purpofe  that  has 
been  hitherto  fuggelted,  is  the  power  of  chemical  affinity. 
What  then  are  the  chemical  affinities  fubfifting  between 
venal  blood  and  atmofpheric  air?  About  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  Dr.  Lower  obferved,  that  the  upper 
furface  of  venal  blood,  received  into  a  veflel,  acquired  a 
fcarlet  colour  by  expofure  to  the  air;  that,  if  this  furface 
was  removed,  thefubjacent  one  yfas  foon  changed  to  the 
fame  colour;  that,  if  the  cake  of  blood,  after  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  fettle  in  the  veflel,  was  inverted,  its  exterior 
and  upper  furface  fpeedilyalfo  affumed  a  florid  hue;  and, 
laftly,  that  if  venal  blood  was  ffiaken  in  a  veflel,  fo  that 
the  air  thoroughly  intermixed  with  it,  it  became  entirely 
florid.  (De  Corde,  p.  178.)  Thefe  opinions  were  after¬ 
wards  held  by  Sig.  Fracaffati  and  Dr.  Slare,  the  latter  of 
whom  obferves,  that  the  blood  thrown  up  by  a  rupture  of 
the  capillary  vefl’els  of  the  lungs,  is  frothy,  and  of  a  fcar¬ 
let  colour  ;  the  firll  of  which  effedls  he  attributes  to  the 
intermixture  of  air,  and  the  latter  to  its  tinging  power. 
(Lowthorp’s  Abridg.  Phil.  Tranf.  iii.  235.)  Mr.  Hewlon 
employed  fimilar  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  florid  co¬ 
lour,  acquired  by  venal  blood  on  expofure,  was  produced 
by  the  contadl  of  the  air;  and,  by  injedting  air  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  rabbit,  he  found  that  it  there  alfo  ren¬ 
dered  the  blood  florid.  (Hewfon  on  the  Blood,  p.  9.) 
M.  Cigna  not  only  confirmed  the  foregoing  fafis,  but 
proved  alfo  that  the  change  of  colour  in  this  fluid  did  not 
take  place  when  the  blood  was  covered  with  oil,  or  placed 
in  vacuo  ;  and  Dr.  Prieftley  afcertained,  that  not  only  by 
common  air,  but  more  efpecially  by  oxygen  gas,  this  flo¬ 
rid  colour  was  produced  on  the  black  craflamentum  of 
blood.  (On  Air,  iii.  66.) 

In  effecting  thefe  remarkable  alterations  in  the  colour 
of  the  blood,  the  air  itfeif,  at  the  fame  time,  fufters  ma¬ 
terial  changes.  Dr.  Prieftley  found,  that  in  twenty-four 
hours  oxygen  gas  was  fo  far  depraved  by  being  in  contact 
with  venal  blood,  that  one  meafure  of  it  and  two  ot  ni¬ 
trous  gas  occupied  the  fpace  of  a  meafure  and  a  half, 
whereas,  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  they  occu¬ 
pied  the  fpace  of  no  more  than  half  a  meafure.  (Loc.  cit. 
p.  75.)  Dr.  Goodwyn  confined  venal  blood  under  ajar 
of  oxygen  gas  inverted  in  mercury,  and  repeatedly  ob¬ 
ferved  that  the  change  of  colour  was  always  very  fudden, 
and,  after  feveral  minutes,  the  mercury  afcended  two  or 
three  lines;  from  which  he  concluded  that  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  the  air  had  difappeared.  (Effay,  p.  61.)  The  pre- 
cife  change,  however,  which  the  air  underwent,  feems 
firft  to  have  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Girtanner,  who  placed 
fix  ounces  of  venal  blood  in  a  jar  ot  oxygen  gas  inverted 
in  mercury;  the  blood  prefently  affumed  a  florid  colour; 
the  air  was  fornewhat  diminifhed  in  bulk,  and  contained 
a  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  was  attradled  by  lime- 
water.  (Beddoes’s  Obf.  on  Calculus,  &c.  p.  219.)  Dr. 
Bollock  obferves  alfo,  that  a  diminution  ot  oxygen  and 
production  of  carbonic  acid  take  place  when  a' piece  of 
craflamentum  is  placed  in  a  jar  filled  with  oxygen  gas. 
(On  Refpiration,  p.  227.)  The  fame  production  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  occurs  when  blood  is  placed  in  contadl:  with 
atmofpheric  air.  A  quantity  of  this  fluid  was. received 
into  a  cup,  and  confined  in  a  jar  of  air  inverted  in  water, 
a  glafs  of  lime-water  having  been  previoufly  placed  in  the 
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cup.  Tire  internal  furface  of  the  jar  was  foon  bedewed 
with  moifture,  and  a  pellicle  began  to  form  on  the  lime- 
water,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  was  iticreafed  to  a  thick 
cruft  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  craffamentum  was  then 
removed,  and  a  frefh  giafs  of  lime-water  was  placed  in 
the  ferum,  which,  in  thirty-fix  hours,  had  acquired  a 
cruft  like  the  former,  and  the  water  had  rifen  confidera- 
bly  into  the  jar.  In  another  experiment,  where  the  fe¬ 
rum  was  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  ajar  of  air  in¬ 
verted  in  mercury,  the  refidual  air  rendered  lime-water 
milky,  and  the  remainder  had  loft  a  part  of  its  oxygen. 
A  fimilar  production  of  carbonic  acid  feems  to  have  oc¬ 
curred,  when,  with  a  fmall  diminution  of  the  gas,  a  (light 
change  of  colour  was  produced  on  venal  blood  by  placing 
it  in  contaCt  with  nitrous  oxyd,  in  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Davy  ;  for,  when  a  folution  of  ftrontian  was  admitted 
to  the  oxyd,  it  became  (lightly  clouded,  and,  with  the 
diminution  of  bulk  that  followed,  minute  portions  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gits  were  produced.  (Re- 
fearches,  p.  377,  380,  387.) 

Hence  then  we  learn,  that,  when  venal  blood  is  expofed 
to  the  contaCt  of  atmofpheric  air,  of  oxygen  gas,  or  of 
nitrous  oxyd,  it  prefently  aflumes  a  florid  colour,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  volume  of  air  is  fomewhat  dimini(hed) 
and  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is  produced.  Does  then 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  here  met  with,  proceed  ready 
formed  from  the  blood,  or  is  it  in  part  formed  by  the 
decompofition  of  the  air  ?  No  one  has  yet  proved  that 
any  aeriform  fluid,  much  lefs  that  carbonic  acid,  exifts 
naturally  in  the  blood;  and  if  this  be  true,  no  fuch 
aerial  acid  can  be  expeCted  to  iffue  from  it.  The  carbonic 
acid  alfo,  is  not  formed  by  blood  when  it  is  confined  in 
nitrogen  gas  ;  neither  does  the  colour  of  the  blood,  in 
that  cafe,  undergo  any  fenfible  change;  but  this  acid  is 
formed  by  blood,  either  in  oxygen  gas,  in  nitrous  oxyd, 
or  in  atmofpheric  air,  all  of  which  are  deteriorated 
thereby  ;  whence  it  follows,  that,  without  the  prefence  of 
oxygen  gas,  the  blood  is  unable  to  form  carbonic  acid  ; 
and  that  this  acid,  therefore,  is  in  part  formed  out  of  the 
gas.  If  the  oxygen  gas  that  difappears  does  not  contri¬ 
bute  to  form  the  carbonic  acid  that  is  produced,  in  what 
other  manner  can  its  lofs  be  accounted  for  ?  or  from  what 
other  fource  than  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  air,  in  contaift 
with  the  blood,  can  that  ingredient  of  the  acid  be  derived  ? 
Thofe  who  fuppofe  the  carbonic  acid  to  be  furniflied  by 
the  blood,  independent  of  the  air  employed,  muft  likewife 
fuppofe  that  the  nitrogen  gas  is  furniflied  by  it  alfo;  for 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Davy  teach  11s,  that  a  portion  of 
that  gas,  as  well  as  of  carbonic  acid,  is  always  prefent 
when  nitrous  oxyd  is  decompofed,  which  renders  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  fame  thing  likewife  occurs  when  air  is 
changed  by  venal  blood.  But  in  what  manner  the  blood 
fliould  be  able  to  furniflt  nitrogen  gas,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive,  fir.ce  no  affinity  exifts  between  that  gas  and 
venal  blood.  (Davy’s  Refearches,  p.  375.)  We  infer, 
therefore,  from  thefe  fads,  that  atmofpheric  air  is  decom¬ 
pofed  by  being  placed  in  contad  with  venal  blood,  its 
oxygenous  portion  being  in  part  converted  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  a  quantity  of  its  nitrogen  being,  in  confequence, 
left  free. 

But,  fuppofing  the  air  to  be  thus  decompofed  by  the 
blood,  it  ftiil  remains  a  queftion,  whether  it  has  been  firft 
attraded  by  that  fluid,  then  decompofed,  and  afterwards 
in  part  expelled;  or,  whether  the  decompofition  has  been 
effeded  without  fuch  previous  attradion  and  intermix¬ 
ture  of  air.  The  only  evidence  of  this  fuppofed  attradion 
(eems  to  be  the  fmall  diminution  of  bulk  which  the  air  in 
all  cafes  fuffers  :  but  this  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  proof 
of  the  attradion  of  the  air;  for  it  is  a  necefl'ary  confe¬ 
quence  of  that  converfion  of  oxygen  gas  into  carbonic 
acid,  which  has  been  (hown  to  take  place  when  thefe  fub- 
ftances  are  brought  into  contad.  Even  granting  to  the 
blood  this  power  of  attrading  air,  or  its  oxygenous  por¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  why  it  fliould  fo  readily 
lofe  it,  and  again  give  out  this  air  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
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acid.  No  change  of  quality  in  the  blood,  nor  any  varia¬ 
tion  of  temperature,  can  have  taken  place  fufficient  to 
alter  fo  rapidly  its  affinity  for  thefe  fubftances  :  and  it 
cannot  proceed  from  a  want  of  affinity  between  the  blood 
and  the  carbonic  acid  that  is  formed  ;  for  that  acid  fuffers 
a  greater  diminution,  either  than  oxygen  gas  or  atmof¬ 
pheric  air,  by  being  placed  in  contad  with  blood.  We 
incline,  therefore,  to  the  opinion,  that  neither  the  air  nor 
its  oxygen  gas  is  attraded  by  and  diffufed  through  the 
blood,  as  happens  with  feveral  gafes  when  placed  in 
contad  with  certain  fluids  :  but  that  the  air  is  decom¬ 
pofed,  and  its  oxygen  gas  changed  into  carbonic  acid, 
without  entering  into  the  fubftance  of  that  fluid. 

But,  for  the  formation  of  this  acid,  the  blood  muft 
fupply  carbon,  fince  no  other  fubftance  was  prefent  from 
which  it  could  be  derived ;  and  it  is  well  known  alfo,  that 
carbon  enters  largely  into  the  compofition  of  that  fluid; 
and  our  experiments  prove,  that  it  exifts  as  well  in  the 
ferous  as  in  the  more  folid  parts.  By  fome  it  may  be  ob- 
jeded,  that,  becaufe  carbonic  acid  is  formed  diredly  by 
the  combuftion  of  charcoal,  it  cannot  be  produced  at  fo 
low  a  temperature  as  exifts  in  thefe  experiments.  To 
this  we  can  reply  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  general  fads 
exhibited  through  the  whole  courfe  of  our  enquiry,  by 
which  it  appears,  that,  both  by  the  living  fundions  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  and  by  the  decompofition  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  matter,  this  acid  is  i»  like  manner 
formed  at  temperatures  equally  low.  Even  thofe,  who 
confider  this  acid  to  have  proceeded  ready  formed  from 
the  blood,  cannot  attribute  its  produdion  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  heat:  for  in  the  animal  body  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  feldom  exceeds  ioo°,  a  degree  of  heat  in¬ 
competent  to  form  carbonic  acid  by  any  procefs  analo¬ 
gous  to  combuftion.  The  combination  of  many  bodies 
is,  indeed,  greatly  accelerated  by  being  expofed  to  very 
high  temperatures  ;  but  this  furely  does  not  fet  afide  the 
fad  of  their  fpontaneous  union  at  temperatures  much 
more  low.  From  this  review  of  the  effeds  which  take 
place  between  the  blood  and  air,  we  conclude,  that  the 
chemical  phenomena,  which  arife  when  the  fubftances 
are  placed  in  contad,  do  not  prove  an  attradion  and  dif- 
fufion  of  air  through  the  blood  ;  but  fliow  only  that  a 
reciprocal  adion  takes  place,  by  which  a  new  produd  is 
formed  :  no  inference,  therefore,  in  favour  of  an  attradion 
of  air  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  can  be  drawn  from  the 
reciprocal  adion  which  they  exert  on  each  other  out  of 
the  body.  The  fecretion  from  the  membrane  of  the 
lungs,  becoming  evaporated  on  the  contad  of  air,  is 
emitted  from  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  vapours  in  various 
proportions. 

4.  The  theories  of  refpiration,  founded  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fads,  are  many.  Dr.  Prieftley  confidered  ref¬ 
piration  to  be  owing  to  the  difengagement  of  phlogifton 
from  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  its  combination  with 
the  air,  (Phil.  Trans.  1776.)  a  theory  modified  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  comprehenfive  by  Crawford  ;  (Experiments 
and  Obfervations on  Animal  Heat.)  Regarding  hydrogen 
as  thd* phlogiftic  principle,  and  fuppofing  it  to  exift  in  the 
blood  in  that  ftate  in  which  it  is  difengaged  from  vegetable 
fubftances  by  heat,  the  heavy  inflammable  air  of  the  older 
chemifts,  the  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  modern  no¬ 
menclature.  he  fuppofed  that  this  hydro-carbon,  as  it  was 
named,  is  communicated  to  the  blood  in  the  extreme 
veffels,  by  which  the  converfion  from  the  arterial  to  the 
venous  ftate  is  occafioned  ;  in  the  lungs,  he  concluded,  it 
is  given  out,  and  in  its  nafeent  ftate,  or  its  tranfition  to 
the  elaftic  form,  it  combines,  he  fuppofed,  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  forms  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  watery 
vapour  expired,  while  the  blood,  deprived  of  its  hydro¬ 
carbon,  returns  to  the  arterial  ftate.  Nearly  the  fame  ex¬ 
planation  was  given  by  Lavoifier  ;  at  lead:  he  advanced 
the  opinion,  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  watery  vapour 
of  the  expired  air  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  from  the  blood  with  oxygen  in  the  lungs. 

Lavoifier  had  alfo  fuggefted,  that  the  combination  of 

oxygen 
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oxygen  with  carbon  might  take  place  in  the  courfe  of  the 
circulation  ;  (Mem.  de  1’ Acad,  des  Sciences,  1777,  p.  191.) 
that  the  oxygen  which  difappears  in  refpiration  may  beab- 
forbed  by  the  blood,  while  carbonic  acid  may  be  given 
out  fully  formed.  This  hypotbefis  was  afterwards  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  eftabliffied  by  Haffenfratz  and  Lagrange  ; 
(Annales  de  Cliimie,  tom.  ix.  p.  261.)  They  obferve, 
that  venous  blood  expofed  to  oxygen  acquires  a  vivid  red 
colour,  which  foon  changes  to  a  purple  hue;  and  that 
arterial  blood  placed  in  vacuo,  or  in  contact  with  any  gas 
which  does  not  contain  oxygen,  quickly  aflumes  the 
dark  purple  colour.  They  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
florid  red  colour  of  the  blood  is  the  refult  of  the  abforption 
of  oxygen,  while  the  dark  venous  colour  arifes  from  the 
intimate  combination  of  that  oxygen  with  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  which  the  blood  contains. 
According  to  this  theory,  oxygen  is  abforbed  by  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  remains  in  the  arterial  blood  for  a 
time  in  a  ftate  of  lolution,  or  loofe  combination,  but  it 
gradually  pafl'es,  in  the  extreme  vellels,  into  more  in¬ 
timate  combination  with  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  blood  pafl'es  to  the  venous 
ftate;  and  from  this  venous  blood  the  carbonic  acid  is  dis¬ 
engaged  in  the  lungs,  and  a  new  portion  of  oxygen  ab¬ 
forbed. 

Thefe  two  hypothefes  have  divided  the  opinions  of 
phyfiologifts.  They  are  both,  however,  defedive  :  their 
principles  are  not  proved,  and  they  involve  fuppofitions 
incompatible  with  the  laws  which  appear  to  regulate  the 
chemical  adions  that  proceed  in  the  animal  fyftem.  No 
proof  is  given,  in  the  fyftem  of  Crawford,  of  hydro¬ 
carbon  being  communicated  to  the  blood  in  the- extreme 
veflels  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  imagine  any  fource  whence  this 
principle  in  an  infulated  ftate  can  be  derived  ;  for, 
although  it  has  been  imagined  by  Crawford,  that  it  may 
have  its  origin  in  the  folid  parts  of  the  fyftem  being  ab¬ 
forbed,  this  is  refuted  by  the  confiderations,  that  this 
abforption  is  performed  not  by  the  veins,  but  by  the  lym¬ 
phatics  ;  that  it  is  not  fufficiently  uniform,  nor  limited 
to  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  that,  to  whatever  extent  it  may 
be  carried,  the  blood  mull,  in  a  ftate  of  health,  depofit  as 
much  as  is  removed  ;  and  that  there  is  no  evident  caufe 
by  which  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  can  be  feparated  from 
the  other  elements,  and  be  brought  into  binary  combi¬ 
nation.  And,  in  the  theory  of  Haffenfratz,  though  it 
were  granted  that  a  portion  of  oxygen  is  abforbed  by 
arterial  blood,  there  is  no  proof  that  this  is  combined 
merely  with  carbon,  and  that  carbonic  acid,  the  refult  of 
this  combination,  is  contained  in  venous  blood.  We 
have  even  proof  that  the  latter  fuppofition  cannot  be 
juft  ;  for,  when  arterial  blood  is  expofed  to  carbonic  acid 
gas,  until  its  colour  is  darkened,  it  does  not  recover  its 
florid  hue  from  fubfequent  expofure  to  oxygen, (Prieftley’s 
Experiments  on  Air,  vol.iii.  p.363.  365. )  and  is  therefore 
not  venous  blood. 

Neither  are  thechanges  which  thefe  hypothefes  fuppofe, 
analogous  to  the  ufual  chemical  operations  of  the  animal 
fyftem,  or  fufficiently  conne&ed  with  the  purpofes  which 
the  blood  ferves  in  its  circulation.  They  both  fuppofe, 
that  the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes,  depend  not 
on  alterations  in  its  compofition,  ft ri 6b I y  fpeaking,  but  on 
the  alternate  communication  and  abftra&ion  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  held  by  it  in  a  ftate  of  folution,  and  which  appearr 
to  ferve  no  pnrpofe  in  the  animal  economy,  but  is  alfumed 
merely  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  refpiration. 
But,  when  the  general  facility  of  combination  in  the 
principles  of  animal  matter,  and  the  tendency  which  the 
afiions  of  the  veflels  have  to  form  them  into  ternary  or 
quaternary  compounds,  are  confidered,  there  is  little  pro¬ 
bability  in  the  fuppofition  of  the  one  hypotbefis,  that 
oxygen  fiiould  be  abforbed  b)r  the  blood  in  the  lungs, 
without  immediately  altering  its  compofition ;  that, 
without  being  attrafted  by  any  of  the  other  principles  of 
the  blood,  or  influenced  by  the  other  chemical  changes 
going  on  in  the  fyftem,  it  Ihould  be  merely  combined 


with  carbon,  in  the  proportion  neceffary  to  form  carbonic 
acid  ;  and  that  this  carbonic  acid,  without  affefling  the 
ultimate  compofition  of  the  blood,  ffiould  be  carried  the 
whole  length  of  the  venous  circulation,  and  thrown  out 
at  the  lungs;  or,  in  tbofe  of  the  other,  that  carbon  and 
hydrogen  ffiould  be  brought  into  a  ftate  of  binary  com¬ 
bination  in  the  extreme  veflels,  and  ffiould  be  held  merely 
diflolved  by  the  venous  blood,  until  a£led  on  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  refpiration. 

Still  lefs  are  thefe  changes  conne&ed  with  the  known 
changes  which  the  blood  fuffers  ;  for  no  relation  is  traced 
between  the  procefles  of  affimilation  or  of  fecretion,  and 
the  fuppofed  communication  of  hydro-carbon,  or  the 
combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  the  extreme  veflels. 
In  the  theory  of  refpiration,  the  converfion  of  arterial 
into  venous  blood  ought  to  be  confidered  as  connedfted 
with  thefe  procefles  ;  and  this  converfion,  as  well  as  that 
of  venous  into  arterial  blood,  mull  be  regarded  as  arifing 
from  changes  in  the  ultimate  compofition  of  the  known 
proximate  principles  of  the  blood,  and  not  from  the 
alternate  communication  and  abftraftion  of  a  principle 
which  it  holds  diflolved  in  it,  or  in  what  is  termed  a 
ftate  of  loofe  combination.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  fubjedi,  Mr.  Murray  gives  the  following  explanation 
of  thefe  phenomena. 

The  blood  is  the  fource  whence  the  animal  products 
are  formed.  Its  expenditure  is  fupplied  by  the  chyle,  a 
fluid  lefs  completely  animalized  than  the  blood  itfelf. 
The  peculiar  chara&er  of  animal  matter,  with  regard  to 
compofition,  is  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen,  and  a 
diminifhed  proportion  of  carbon.  It  may  therefore  be 
inferred,  that  in  the  extreme  veflels,  where  the  animal 
folids  and  fluids  are  formed,  the  general  procefs  will  be 
the  feparation  from  the  blood  of  thofe  elements  of  which 
animal  matter  is  compofed  ;  and  that,  of  courfe,  carbon, 
which  enters  more  fparingly  into  its  compofition,  will 
exift  in  the  remaining  blood  in  an  increafed  proportion. 
This  is  accordingly  the  general  nature  of  the  converfion 
of  arterial  into  venous  blood.  Nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
other  elements,  are  fpent  in  the  formation  of  new 
produdls,  and  the  proximate  principles  of  the  blood, 
probably  the  craffamentum  chiefly,  remain  with  an  in¬ 
creafed  proportion  of  carbon.  In  this  ftate  it  is  expofed 
to  the  atmofpheric  air  in  the  lungs,  the  oxygen  of  which 
abftrafts  its  excefs  of  carbon,  and  forms  the  carbonic  acid 
expired,  and  this  conftitutes  the  converfion  of  venous 
into  arterial  blood. 

There  is  little  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  any  combination 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  blood 
takes  place.  The  fuppofition  that  it  does,  and  that  this 
is  the  fource  of  the  watery  vapours  expired,  originated 
in  the  hypothefis  of  Crawford,  which  fuppofed  hydro¬ 
carbon  to  be  difengaged  from  venous  blood.  No  faft 
has  been  ftated  in  its  lupport;  it  is  a  combination  which 
can  apparently  ferve  no  purpofe  in  the  animal  economy  ; 
for  hydrogen  exifts  in  as  large  a  proportion  (and  even  in 
a  larger)  in  animal  as  in  vegetable  matter.  And  the 
degree  of  evaporation  from  a  moift  furface,  fo  extenfive 
as  that  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  lungs,  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  96°,  is  adequate  to  account  for  the  whole  of 
the  watery  vapour  expired. 

The  converfion  of  arterial  into  venous  blood,  is  thus 
confidered  in  connection  with  the  other  chemical  changes 
going  on  in  the  fyftem,  and  is  fubfervient  to  them.  In 
the  extreme  veflels,  the  conftituent  principles  of  the 
blood  are  expended  in  the  nourifliment  of  the  folid 
fibre  ;  in  the  formation  of  the  fecreted  fluids  ;  and 
in  the  fupport  perhaps  of  the  living  powers.  Of 
thefe  principles,  carbon  is  that  contained  in  the 
fmalleft  proportion  in  the  folids  and  fluids  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  that  of  which  there  is  the  leaft  expenditure,  and 
confequently  it  mull  be  prefent  in  a  larger  proportion 
in  the  blood  after  it  has  undergone  thefe  changes.  To 
preferve  the  due  proportion,  and  prevent  it  from  accu¬ 
mulating,  it  muft  be  difeharged  by  fome  other  procefs. 

,  Hence 
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Hence  the  neceffity  of  the  application  of  oxygen  to  the 
blood  in  the  kings,  and  the  origin  of  the  carbonic  acid' 
which  is  uniformly  difcharged.  We  thus,  too,  trace  the 
procefs  of  animalization  from  the  reception  of  the  aliment 
to  its  completion.  All  inimals  live  direftly  or  indirectly 
on  vegetable  matter.  The  principal  difference  in  the 
composition  of  vegetable  from  that  of  animal  fubftances, 
is  in  the  former  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon. 
Refpiration  is  the  function  by  which  this  difference  is 
eftablifhed.  The  aliment  received  into  the  ftomach,  is 
foon  formed  into  a  fluid  capable  of  affimilating  with  the 
blood.  It  is  convej  ed  to  the  lungs,  and  lofes  part  of  its 
carbon,  or  is  partially  animalized.  It  is  then  diftributed 
through  the  fyftem,  and,  in  the  extreme  veflels,  along 
with  carbon,  parts  with  fo  much  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  other  elements,  as  to  leave  carbon  pre¬ 
dominant. 

It  might  be  fuppofed,  that  in  any  view,  fuch  as  that 
which  has  been  now  given,  there  muff  be  forne  difficulty 
in  conceiving  that  oxygen  gas  ffiould  combine  with 
carbon  with  fo  much  facility,  at  a  temperature  much 
lower  than  that  which  is  in  general  neceffary  for  their 
union,  and  this,  too,  with  the  intervention  of  the  coats 
of  the  veflels  through  which  the  blood  circulates.  On 
attending,  however,  to  the  objection,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  no  real  force.  Alth  >ugh  carbon,  in  its  folid  and 
Snfulated  form,  requires  to  be  railed  to  a  high  tempe¬ 
rature  to  caufe  it  to  combine  with  oxygen,  yet,  when  it 
makes  part  of  a  ternary  or  quaternary  combination,  in 
which  ffate  its  cohefion  no  longeroppofes  the  combination, 
it  is  abftrafted,  and  combined  with  oxygen  at  any  natural 
temperature.  It  is  thus  that  many  vegetable  and 
animal  fubftances,  when  humid,  are  altered  by  expofure 
to  the  air,  and  carbonic  acid  formed.  Blood  itfelf  is 
afted  upon  in  this  manner.  It  fuffers  a  change  precifeiy 
fimilar  to  that  which  it  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  and 
this  more  or  lefs  rapidly,  and  to  a  greater  or  lefs  extent, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  prefent,  and  the 
degree  of  agitation  ufed.  Arterial  blood  was  expofed  by 
Fontana  to  atmofpheric  air  for  three  minutes,  when  no 
perceptible  alteration  was  occafioned  in  the  purity  of  the 
air :  they  were  then  agitated  together  for  three  minutes : 
the  volume  of  air  was  dimiuifhed,  and  its  purity  impaired. 
When  oxygen  gas  was  fubfiituted  for  atmofpheric  air, 
the  alteration  was  ftil!  more  confiderable,  its  purity  being 
diminiffied  when  agitation  was  avoided;  and,  when  it  was 
agitated,  the  diminution  in  purity  and  volume  was  ftill 
greater.  In  all  thefe  experiments,  carbonic  acid  was 
alfo  produced.  (Opufcules  Phyfiques,  p.  334.,  5.)  They 
therefore  prove,  that  oxygen  can  attract  carbon  from 
arterial  blood.  With  venous  blood,  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  is,  according  to  Luzuriaga,  ftill  greater. 
(Diflertatio  Inauguralis,  p.  53,  4.)  If,  therefore,  oxygen 
can  abftraft  carbon  from,  the  principles  of  the  blood 
under  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  evident  it  muff  do  fo  ftill 
more  rapidly  during  refpiration,  where  the  circumftances 
are  to  much  more  favourable,  where  there  is  compa¬ 
ratively  a  high  and  uniform  temperature  kept  up,  where 
the  blood  is  expofed  on  an  extenfive  furface,  and  in  a 
ftate  of  extreme  divifion,  and  where  that  furface,  as  well 
as  the  air  itfelf,  are  rapidly  renewed. 

Nor  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  thin  membrane  which 
forms  the  coats  of  the  veflels  through  which  the  blood 
circulates  can  oppofean  obftacle  to  this  reciprocal  aftion. 
Every  humid  fubftance  is  permeable  through  its  whole 
fubftance  to  elaftic  fluids,'  and  is  penetrated  by  them. 
Animal  membrane,  in  a  much  denfer  ftate  than  that 
which  forms  the  coats  of  the  extreme  blood-veflels,  is, 
when  humid,  pervious  to  gafeous  fluids;  and  what  is  in 
point  in  the  prefent  cafe,  through  fuch  membranes, 
when  humid,  oxygen  can  aft  on  blood,  and  communicate 
to  it  the  florid  colour,  the  fame  as  when  blood  is  freely 
expofed  to  it.  Thus,  Prieftley  found  by  experiment, 
that  if  a  quantity  of  black  blood  were  inclofed  in  a 
moiftened  bladder,  which  was  tied  very  clofe,  on  hanging 
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it  in  a  free  expofure  to  the  air,  it  acquired  “  a  coating  of 
a  florid  colour,  as  thick  as  it  would  have  acquired  if  it 
had  been  expofed  to  the  open  air  ;  fo  that  this  membrane 
had  been  no  impediment  to  the  aftion  of  the  air  on  the 
blood.”  Mr.  Hunter  mentions  a  fimilar  experiment: 

“  I  covered,”  fays  he,  <e  the  mouths  of  veflels  filled  with 
venous  blood  with  gold-beaters’  fkin,  touching  the 
furface  of  the  blood,  and  the  blood  conftantly  became  of 
a  florid  red  on  the  furface,  and  even  for  fome  depth.” 
(Treatife  on  the  Blood,  p.  62.)  Nor  is  there  any  reafon 
to  believe,  as  has  been  contended,  that  in  the  living  folids 
this  property  is  fufpended,  for  it  is  one  connefted  merely 
with  mechanical  ftrufture,  and  the  influence  of  humidity. 
The  blood,  therefore,  may  lie  confidered,  when  circu¬ 
lating  in  veflels  fo  fine,  as  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  oxygen 
nearly  as  if  no  membrane  were  interpofed  :  a  part  of  that 
oxygen  approximated  to  it  will  combine  with  a  portion 
of  its  carbon  ;  and  the  carbonic  acid,  when  formed,  will, 
from  its  elafticity,  recede  and  be  difcharged.  The  whole 
aftion  is  purely  chemical,  and  precifeiy  the  fame  as  that 
which  is  exerted  between  air  and  blood  out  of  the  body, 
favoured  only  by  the  circumftances  of  expofure,  tempe¬ 
rature,  and  agitation,  under  which  it  takes  place.  Idem, 
p.  502. 

After  adverting  to  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  fhofvn 
that  no  gas  can  pafs  through  the  membrane?  of  the 
bronchial  cells  and  pulmonary  veflels  from  without,  nor 
any  fubftance  pafs  from  within  through  thefe  parts,  to 
unite  in  the  lungs  by  ordinary  chemical  affinity,  confe- 
quently  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  formed  by  the- 
union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  blood  ;  and  to  the 
fafts,  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  the  lower 
animals  and  even  in  man,  by  the  fkin,  wdiere  we  have  no 
proof  of  any  abforption  of  oxygen,  or  paffage  of  it  through 
the  animal  textures  ;  Mr.  Ellis  (in  that  excellent  work 
fo  often  referred  to  by  us)  declares  his  opinion,  that  the 
carbon  fuppiied  in  human  refpiration  is  truly  an  animal 
excretion,  performed  by  the  exhalent  veflels,  which 
exift  in  fuch  wonderful  numbers  in  the  lungs;  confe- 
quently,  that  it  depends  primarily,  like  other  excretions, 
on  the  due  circulation  and  diftribution  of  the  blood,  and 
is  more  or  lefs  aft’efted  by  all  its  variations.  The  changes 
in  its  quantity  have  been  found  very  confiderable,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  individual  was  at  reft  or  in  motion,  faffing 
or  with  a  full  ftomach,  &c.  in  the  experiments  already 
noticed  by  Lavoifier  and  Seguin.  He  conceives,  then, 
that  the  carbon,  thus  exhaled  or  excreted  in  the  lungs; 
combines  in  the  air-cells  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmof- 
phere  to  form  the  carbonic  acid  expired. 

As  the  emiffion  of  carbonic  acid  in  refpiration  is  carried 
on  through  the  whole  period  of  living  aftion,  and  is  ef- 
fential  to  the  continuance  of  it,  fome  ulterior  fource 
muff  be  provided,  from  whence  its  fupply  may  be  duly 
maintained.  To  the  organs  of  digeftion,  aflimilation,  and 
fecretion,  only,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  it ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  reduced  to  that  ftate  in  which  it  is  after¬ 
wards  expelled  by  the  furfaces  of  the  lungs,  and  fkin, 
involves  a  knowlege  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  our 
food  ;  of  the  various  and  fucceflive  changes  which  it  is 
made  to  undergo  in  the  fyftem  ;  and  of  its  diftribution  by 
the  blood  to  the  different  organs  of  fecretion,  according 
to  the  feveral  ufes  which  it  is  afterwards  deftined  to 
anfvver  :  concerning  all  of  which  fubjefts,  we  have  of 
late  fucceeded  in  getting  rid  of  much  error  and  abfur- 
dity,  but  have  not  in  any  inftance  attained  to  complete 
knowledge. 

In  the  fame  fituation  that  the  change  of  colour  is 
acquired  by  the  blood,  is  another  phenomenon  difplayed  ; 
viz.  the  prodtiftion  of  animal  heat.  That  this  funftion 
is  connefted  with  refpiration  requires,  we  think,  no  par¬ 
ticular  proof.  It  is  well  known,  that  thofe animals  which 
confume  moift  air  during  refpiration,  have  the  higheft 
temperature.  Birds  in  particular  have  the  molt  extenfive 
breathing-organs  5  and  the  temperature  of  thefe  animals 
is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  clafs.  The  refpiration  of 
4  Y  reptiles,. 
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reptiles,  fifhes,  and  moll  of  the  lower  claffes,  is  (low  and 
languid  ;  and  the  temperature  of  thefe  animals  is  pro¬ 
portionally  low.  The  heat  of  each  fpecies  is,  however, 
pretty  uniform  under  ordinary  circumftances.  That  of 
the  human  body  is  generally  about  98°  of  Fahrenheit. 
This  however  depends  on  the  circumllances  in  which  it 
is  placed.  When  much  chilled  by  the  aftion  of  cold,  the 
temperature  of  the  human  body  falls  a  degree  or  two 
below  the  ordinary  height;  and  under  the  influence  of 
violent  fever,  it  rifes  feveral  degrees  above  it.  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  generally  highelt  in  children;  and  inftances 
are  recorded  of  thefe  having  furvived,  while  their  mothers, 
to  whofe  breads  they  clung,  have  periflied  from  the 
feverity  of  the  cold. 

One  of  the  mod  intereding  fadls  relating  to  the  fubjefl 
of  animal  heat,  is  the  capacity  of  preferving  the  equable 
temperature  of  their  bodies,  poflefled  by  mod  animals. 
Man  himfelf  can  live  with  little  inconvenience  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  Spitzbergen,  and  under  the  equatorial 
heats  of  Africa.  He  can  even  fupport  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  than  is  perhaps  ever  known  to  take  place  from 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  as  is  proved  by  the  experiment  of 
Drs.  Blagden  and  Fordyce  in  heated  rooms  ;  thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen  having  remained  for  15  minutes  together  in  a  heat 
exceeding  1300.  and  the  heat  fupported  by  fome  of  the 
inferior  animals  is  dill  more  extraordinary. 

No  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  air  contri¬ 
butes  to  fudain  animal  heat  was  attempted,  till  after  the 
great  difcovery  of  latent  heat  by  Dr.  Black.  That  ex¬ 
cellent  philofopher,  having  already  proved  that  the  change 
efrefted  in  the  air  by  refpiration  confided  in  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid,  iimilar  to  what  happens  in  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  combudion,  afcribed  the  production  of  animal 
heat  to  the  decompofition  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  by 
which  its  latent  heat  was  rendered  fenfible,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  is  given  out  in  combudion.  The  blood,  in 
its  pafl'age  through  the  lungs,  had,  he  conceived,  its  tem¬ 
perature  by  this  means  railed  ;  and  thus  was  rendered 
capable  of  communicating  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
in  the  courfe  of  its  circulation  through  the  fydem.  To 
this  it  was  objeCted  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that,  if  true,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body  ought  to  be  greated  in  the  lungs, 
and  to  diminifli  gradually  as  the  didance  from  the  lungs 
increafes,  which  is  not  according  to  fail.  This  difficulty 
was  removed  by  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Crawford,  who, 
maintained,  that  the  heat,  liberated  by  the  decompofition 
of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  palled  into  the  blood,  and  exifted 
in  that  fluid  in  the  form  of  latent,  or  what  is  now  termed 
fpecific  heat,  in  confequence  of  which  its  temperature  was 
not  railed  ;  and  that  this  heat,  by  other  chemical  changes, 
was  given  out  by  the  blood  in  a  fenfible  form  during  its 
circulation. 

In  what  manner,  then,  does  the  air,  breathed  by  the 
fuperior  animals,  give  out  its  hear,  to  fupport  that  high 
degree  of  temperature  above  the  furrounding  medium, 
■which  they  all  poflefs  ?  We  have  feen  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  infpired  air  is  decompofed  in  the  bronchial  cells 
of  the  lungs,  and  that  all  its  oxygenous  portion  which 
dii'appears  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  by  carbon 
emitted  from  the  exhaient  furface  of  thofe  organs. 
During  this  gradual  converfion  of  the  oxygen  gas,  a 
quantity  of  fpecific  caloric,  much  greater  than  what  is 
neceffary  to  maintain  the  elafticity  of  the  carbonic  acid 
that  is  formed,  is  necefl’arily  fet  free;  and  to  this  excels 
of  heat,  thus  conflantly  liberated  in  the  lungs  by  the  de¬ 
compofition  of  the  air,  do  we  look  as  the  fource  of  that 
fuperiority  of  temperature,  above  the  furrounding 
medium,  which  man  and  other  animals,  under  every 
vicifiitude  of  climate,  are  enabled  to  exhibit  and  main¬ 
tain. 

But,  if  a  quantity  of  caloric  be  thus  conflantly  dis¬ 
engaged  in  the  lungs,  it  may  be  expeCted  that  the  blood, 
in  its  tranfmiffion  through  thofe  organs,  fhould  acquire  a 
certain  portion  of  it.  To  afcertain  this  point,  Dr. 
Crawford,  purfuing  the  difcoveries  of  Drs.  Black  and 


Irvine,  mixed  together  certain  quantities  of  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  530,  with  feparate  portions  of  arterial  and 
venal  blood  ;  and  then,  meafuring  the  heat  of  the  mixture, 
at  different  fucceflive  periods,  till  coagulation  took  place, 
he  found  that  the  water  containing  arterial  blood  pre- 
ferved  a  fuperiority  of  temperature  over  that  mixed  with 
venal  blood  ;  and,  from  the  refults  of  feveral  trials,  he 
concluded,  that  the  fpecific  heat  of  the  arterial  blood  of 
a  dog  was  to  that  of  the  venal  as  114  to  100,  and  that 
of  a  fheep  as  115  to  100,  or  as  nftoio.  (On  Animal 
Heat,  p.  279.)  Thefe  refults  derive  confirmation  from  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Coleman,  who,  in  order  to  difcover 
the  relative  fpecific  heat  of  arterial  and  venal  blood  while 
yet  retained  in  the  fyftem,  ftrangled  a  cat,  and  imme¬ 
diately  opened  its  cheft,  while  the  blood  in  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  was  flill  florid.  He  then  introduced  a  thermometer 
through  an  opening  in  the  pericardium  on  each  fide  of 
the  heart,  and  it  flood  at  98°:  in  the  left  ventricle  the 
temperature  was  only  970,  and  in  the  right  ventricle  it 
was  nearly  990.  In  fifteen  minutes,  however,  inllead  of 
the  right  ventricle  pofleffing  two  degrees  of  heat  more 
than  the  left,  it  was  found  to  have  four  degrees  lefs. 
Mr.  Afiley  Cooper  repeated  this  experiment  in  different 
ways;  and  found  invariably,  that,  although  the  venal  blood 
was  fuperior  in  temperature  at  firft,  yet,  before  coagulation 
was  complete,  the  arterial  beer. me  from  three  to  fix  degrees 
warmer.  (On  Sufpended  Refpiration,  p.  4.2,  et  feq.)  Thefe 
fa£ts  are,  however,  directly  contradicted  by  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  experimentalift,  Dr.  Davy,  in  the  Phil.Tranf.1814. 

The  following  is  an  analyfis  of  the  opinions  of 
Crawford,  whofe  account  of  animal  heat  is  commonly 
called  the  chemical  theory.  This  author  firft  makes 
thofe  obfervations  on  heat  in  general.  1.  That  heat  has 
a  tendency  to  diffufe  itfelf.  2.  That  the  quantity  of  heat 
in  a  body  is  limited.  3.  That  the  quantity  of  heat  in  a 
homogeneous  body  of  a  given  temperature  is  as  its  bulk. 
4.  That  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat 
in  a  homogeneous  body,  while  it  retains  its  form,  are 
nearly  proportional  to  its  variations  of  temperature,  as 
meafured  by  a  mercurial  thermometer.  5.  That  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  bodies  for  containing  heat  are  nearly  per¬ 
manent,  while  they  retain  their  form.  6.  That  when,  by 
expofure  to  heat,  folid  bodies  become  fluid,  they  abforb 
a  portion  of  heat  which  is  neceffary  to  their  fluidity,  and 
which  does  not  increafe  their  temperature;  and  when, 
by  expofure  to  cold,  they  become  folid  again,  they  part 
with  the  heat  which  they  had  before  abforbed  ;  that, 
when  water  is  converted  into  vapour,  a  quantity  of  heat 
is  abforbed,  which  does  not  increafe  the  temperature. 
And,  7.  That  unequal  quantities  of  abfolute  heat  are 
neceffary,  to  produce  equal  changes  of  temperature  in 
heterogeneous  bodies. 

Though  feveral  of  thefe  faCts  are  fufficiently  evident 
to  be  admitted  as  axioms,  yet  others  are  not  fo,  and  even 
fome  queftion  flill  exifts  as  to  their  accuracy  ;  but,  fup- 
pofing.  that  doubtful,  the  circumftance  will  fcarcely 
affeCt  the  general  conclufions  refpeCting  the  origin  and 
diffufion  of  animal  heat.  Crawford  advances  the  following 
feries  of  propofitions  : 

Firft,  “  That  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  contained 
in  pure  air  (oxygenous  gas)  is  diminifhed  by  the  change 
which  it  undergoes  in  the  lungs  of  animals;  and  the 
quantity  of  heat  in  any  kind  of  air  that  is  fit  for  refpi¬ 
ration,  is  nearly  proportional  to  its  power  of  fupporting 
animal  life.”  This  propofition  is  fupported  by  the  refults 
of  a  great  variety  of  very  ingenious  but  delicate  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  heat  imparted  by  elaftic  fluids.  The 
former  part  of  the  propofition  is  the  only  one  eflential  to 
the  theory ;  the  latter  part  is  probably  incorreCt,  as 
neither  the  nature  nor  number  of  elaftic  fluids  was  well 
known  at  that  time. 

His  fecond  propofition  is,  “  that  the  blood  which  pafles 
from  the  lungs  to  the  heart,  by  the  pulmonary  vein, 
contains  more  abfolute  heat  than  that  which  paffes  from 
the  heart  to  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery.”  To 
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eftablifli  this,  experiments  were  made  on  mixtures  of 
given  weights  of  water  and  arterial  blood,  and  water  and 
venous  blood  ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  more  heat 
was  imparted  by  arterial  blood  to  water  than  by  venous 
blood,  all  other  circumftances  being  the  fame. 

The  third  propofition  is,  s(  that  the  comparative  quan¬ 
tities  of  heat  in  bodies  fuppofed  to  contain  phlogifton 
(combultible)  are  increafed  by  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  in  the  proceffes  of  calcination  and  combuftion.” 
This  propofition,  relating  more  immediately  to  the  theory 
of  combuftion  than  to  that  of  animal  heat,  needs  no  ani- 
madverfion  here.  But,  though  he  confirms  the  faft  by 
various  experiments,  as  far  as  regards  the  particular 
bodies  operated  upon,  it  does  not  feem  probable  that  the 
propofition  is  univerfally  true. 

The  fourth  propofition  is,  “  that  when  an  animal  is 
placed  in  a  warm  medium,  the  colour  of  the  venous  blood 
approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  arterial  than  when 
it  is  placed  in  a  cold  medium  ;  the  quantity  of  refpirable 
air  which  it  phlogifticates  (that  is,  oxygen  which  it  con¬ 
verts  into  carbonic  acid)  in  a  given  time,  in  the  former 
inftance,  is  lefs  than  that  which  it  phlogifticates,  during 
an  equal  fpace  of  time,  in  the  latter  ;  and  the  quantity  of 
heat  produced  when  a  given  portion  of  pure  air  is  al¬ 
tered  by  the  refpiration  of  an  animal  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  which  is  produced  when  the  fame  quantity  of  air  is 
altered  by  the  burning  of  wax  or  charcoal.”  This  ex- 
tenfive  and  important  propofition  is  fupported  by  the 
refults  of  eighteen  experiments.  The  firft  confifts  in 
immerfing  a  dog  into  a  warm  medium  (water  or  air)  for 
a  due  time,  and  then  drawing  a  quantity  of  blood  from 
an  artery  and  a  vein;  when  the  venous  blood  was  found 
nearly  as  florid  a  red  as  the  arterial :  but,  when  a  dog  had 
been  confined  for  a  time  in  a  cold  medium,  the  venous 
blood  was  of  a  much  darker  hue  than  in  the  former  cafe. 
The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh,  ex¬ 
periments,  (how,  that  a  fmall  animal,  fuch  as  a  guinea- 
pig,  requires  more  oxygen,  and  produces  more  carbonic 
acid,  when  placed  in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm  medium. 
The  eighth  fliows  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  the 
combuftion  of  a  given  weight  of  wax,  and  the  ninth  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  required,  or  which  difappears  in  the 
procefs.  The  tenth  (hows  the  quantity  of  heat  produced 
by  a  guinea-pig  in  a  given  time,  and  the  eleventh  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  fpent  in  the  fame  time.  The  twelfth 
ftiows  the  heat  produced  by  the  combuftion  of  a  given 
weight  of  charcoal,  and  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  difappears,  and  is  found  in  the 
carbonic  acid.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  weight  of 
the  charcoal  is  to  that  of  the  oxygen  as  i  to  2  nearly  ; 
but  more  recent  and  accurate  experiments  of  other 
authors  find  the  ratio  1  to  z'6  nearly.  In  the  ^fifteenth 
experiment,  wax  was  again  burnt  to  determine  whether 
aqueous  vapour  was  produced  in  quantity,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  cafe  ;  and  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth 
go  to  prove,  that  in  the  combuftion  of  charcoal  nothing 
but  carbonic  acid  is  produced.  The  eighteenth  expe¬ 
riment  feems  to  prove,  that  in  the  refpiration  of  a  guinea- 
pig  fome  of  the  oxygen  is  fpent  in  producing  aqueous 
vapour;  but  other  experiments,  fince  made  in  more  fa¬ 
vourable  circumftances,  do  not  warrant  this  conclufion. 
Colle&ing  and  comparing  fome  of  thefe  refults,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  heat  communicated  to  3 1  lb.  70Z.  of  water 
was  as  follow's  : 

looouncemea-fby  the  combuftion  of  wax  imparts  210 
fures  of  pure-j bythecombuftionof charcoal impartsi90.3 
air  altered  .  L by  the  refpiration  of  a  guinea-pig  i7°.3 
Upon  a  review  of  the  preceding  faffs  and  propolirions, 
it  feems  warrantable  to  conclude,  ift,  That  the  air  infpired 
by  animals  contains  more  abfolute  heat  than  the  air  ex¬ 
pired.  2dly,  That  the  blood  in  the  lungs  receives  the 
difference  of  heat,  but  without  any  material  change  of 
temperature,  the  capacity  of  the  blood  for  heat  being  im¬ 
mediately  enlarged  juft  fo  much  as  to  receive  the  ad¬ 
ditional  heat  without  any  change  of  temperature.  3dly, 
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That  the  blood,  during  the  circulation  through  the  body, 
gradually  changes  its  capacity  from  a  greater  to  a  lei's, 
giving  out  heat  to  the  body  to  fupply  the  wafte,  till  it 
again  arrives  at  the  lungs,  where  it  parts  with  the  char¬ 
coal,  and  receives  more  heat.  4thly,  That  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  heat  in  an  animal  is  proportional  to  the  carbonic 
acid  produced,  or  lofs  of  oxygen;  and  is  accurately  or 
nearly  the  fame  as  w'ould  be  given  out  by  the  combuftion 
of  charcoal  in  a  quantity  fufficent  to  produce  the  fame 
acid.  And  5thly,  That  the  changes  in  the  capacity  and 
other  qualities  of  the  blood  are  greater,  when  an  animal 
is  placed  in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm  medium.  Hence,  if 
thefe  conclufions  be  admitted,  the  fource  of  animal  heat, 
and  the  mode  of  its  diftribution  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  body,  muff;  be  conlidered  as  fufllciently  demon- 
ftrated. 

Although  this  explanation  of  the  production  of 
animal  heat  appears  fimple  and  fatisfaflory,  and  has  been 
held  adequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  by  fuch 
philofophers  as  Black,  Crawford,  Lavoifier,  and  La  Place, 
the  evidence  on  which  it  refts  is  not  fo  clear  as  to  have 
commanded  univerfal  afienf,  or  entirely  fet  afide  ob¬ 
jections.  It  has,  indeed,  been  generally  allowed,  that 
refpiration  and  the  changes  it  produces  in  the  air  and 
animal  fluids,  are  eflential  conditions  of  the  evolution  of 
the  caloric  in  animals;  but  it  has  been  thought,  that 
there  are  other  circumftances,  hitherto  perhaps  not  well 
underftood,  which  influence  the  phenomena. 

In  external  appearance  the  blood  is  the  fame  in  all  the 
vefiels  of  the  fcetus  ;  is  this  any  proof  that  its  tempe¬ 
rature  is  owing  to  the  converfion  of  oxygen  gas  into  car¬ 
bonic  acid  ? 

The  following  inveftigations  of  Mr.  Brodie  are  particu¬ 
larly  calculated  to  increafe  our  doubts  on  the  lubjeCf. 
Having  pithed  or  decapitated  rabbits,  he  kept  up  artificial 
refpiration,  and  thus  maintained  the  circulation.  The 
blood  continued  to  be  changed  in  the  lungs  from 
venous  to  arterial,  and  from  arterial  to  venous,  in 
the  general  circulation.  The  refpe&ive  colours  of 
the  turn  kinds  of  blood  could  not  be  diftinguiftied 
from  thole  which  they  exhibit  in  living  and  healthy 
animals.  Yet  the  temperature  of  an  animal  thus 
heated,  funk  fafter  than  that  of  another  Amply  killed 
and  left  to  itfelf.  Thefe  fafts,  however,  lead  to  no  con¬ 
clusive  theory  on  the  fubjetl.  Independent  of  the 
circumftance  that  the  phenomena  obferved  by  Brodie  are 
not  uniformly  met  with  in  all  animals,  no  one  can  explain 
how  the  nervous  power  generates  heat;  whether  it  does 
it  in  the  lungs  or  elfevvhere;  whether  it  produces  it  im¬ 
mediately,  or  fecondarily  by  exciting  chemical  aiftions. 
Indeed,  though  the  fubjeft  has  been  in  the  faireft  way  of 
inveftigation  of  late,  we  do  not  fee  that  our  cruel  expe¬ 
riments  have  added  one  jot  to  the  knowledge  which  w~as 
gained  by  the  cautious  obfervations  of  Hunter.  To 
prove  this,  we  quote  a  paflage  from  that  author.  “  This 
power  (of  generating  heat)  feems  to  be  a  property  in  an 
animal  while  alive.  In  the  moft  perfect  animals  it  is  to 
preferve  a  ftandard  heat ;  and,  as  they  are  moft  commonly 
in  an  atmofphere  colder  than  themfelves,  they  have  molt 
commonly  occafion  to  exert  it  ;  and  it  is  therefore  a 
power  only  of  oppofition  and  refiftance ;  for  it  is  not  found 
to  exert  itfelf  fpontaneoufly  and  unprovoked;  but  muft 
always  be  excited  by  the  energy  of  fome  external  frigori- 
fic  agent,  or  difeafe;  yet  it  is  natural  to  fuch  animals  that 
this  power  fhouid  be  called  forth,  as  will  be  obferved  by- 
and-by.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  motion  of  the  blood , 
as J'ome  have  fuppofed,  becaufe  it  likewife  belongs  to  ani¬ 
mals  who  have  no  circulation;  and  the  nofe  of  a  dog, 
which  is  always  nearly  of  the  fame  heat  in  all  tempera¬ 
tures  of  the  air,  is  well  fupplied  with  blood;  although 
we  muft  allow,  where  this  power  is  greateft,  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  the  quickeft.  Neither  can  it  be  faid  to  depend 
upon  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  for  it  is  found  in  animals  that 
have  no  brain  or  nerves.  However,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  all  that  clafs  who  pollefs  this  power  in  the  highett 
5  degree, 
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degree,  have  the  larged:  brain,  although  this  power  is  not 
in  the  lead  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  brain  in  that 
clafs.  It  is  mod  probable  that  it  arifes  from  fome  other 
principle;  a  principle  fo  connected  with  life,  that  it  can, 
and  does,  aft  independently  of  circulation,  fenfation, 
and  volition  ;  and  is  that  power  which  preferves  and  re¬ 
gulates  the  internal  machine.  This  power  of  generating 
heat  is  in  the  hi g  heft  perfection  when  the  hotly  is  in  health  ; 
and  in  many  deviations  from  that  date,  we  find  that  its 
affion  is  extremely  uncertain  and  irregular  ;  fometimes 
ridng  higher  than  the  dandard,  and  at  other  times  falling 
much  below  it.  Indances  of  this  we  have  in  different 
difeafes,  and  even  in  the  fame  difeafe,  within  very  diort 
intervals  of  time.  A  very  remarkable  one  fell  under  my 
own  obfervation,  in  a  gentleman  who  was  feized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit  ;  and,  while  he  lay  infenfible  in  bed,  covered 
with  blankets,  I  found  that  his  whole  body  would,  in  an 
indant,  become  extremely  cold  in  every  part,  continuing 
fo  for  fome  time  ;  and,  as  fuddenly,  would  become  ex¬ 
tremely  hot.  While  this  was  going  on  alternately,  there 
was  no  fenfible  alteration  in  his  pulfe  for  feveral  hours. 
Being  fatisfied  of  the  foregoing  fafi,  that  animals  had  a 
power  of  generating  heat,  I  purfued  the  fubjedt  dill  fur¬ 
ther  ;  not  fo  much  with  a  view  to  account  for  animal  heat, 
as  to  obferve  the  different  phenomena,  with  the  varia¬ 
tions  or  difference  in  the  heat  in  different  animals.” 

The  formation  of  chyle,  its  entrance  into  the  blood, 
and  the  aerial  changes  that  fluid  undergoes  in  the  lungs, 
liave  been  now  detailed.  The  account  which  fhould  fol¬ 
low  here  of  the  compofition  is  fully  anticipated  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Anatomy,  where  alfo  is  to  be  found  defcriptions, 
both  general  and  particular,  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and 
■veins,  and  of  their  properties.  The  powers  which  move 
the  blood  being  howevera  matter  of  difpute,  we  mud  jud 
refer  to  mors  modern  obfervations.  In  the  article  in 
queflion,  the  heart  is  fuppofed  to  urge  the  blood  into  the 
large  arteries,  and  then,  by  mufcular  contradlions,  to  pro¬ 
pel  it  into  fmalleror.es  through  the  veins,  and  fo  to  the 
heart.  As  Bichat  is  the  phyflologid  who  has  chiefly  la¬ 
boured  to  overturn  the  hypothefis  of  the  contractility  of 
arteries,  we  fhall  enter  fully  into  his  opinions.  In  juflice 
to  him,  it  is  firfl  neceffary  toinfert  his  excellent  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  circulation  in  general. 

“  All  authors,  (fays  he,)  who  have  written  on  the  cir¬ 
culation  flnce  the  time  of  Harvey,  have  defcribed  it  in  the 
fame  manner,  dividing  this  function  into  two  parts,  the 
great  and  the  lefs  (or  pulmonary )  circulations,  of  which 
the  heart  is  the  common  centre.  This  mode  of  confider- 
ing  the  fubjeCt  does  not  lead  us  to  obferve,  in  a  general 
manner,  the  objects  of  the  blood’s  motion  through  our 
organs  ;  and  I  deem  the  mode,  in  which  I  explain  this 
important  phenomenon  of  the  animal  economy  in  my 
leftures,  infinitely  better  calculated  to  convey  a  correCf 
notion  of  its  nature.  I  divide  the  circulation  into  two 
parts;  one  of  which  carries  blood  from  the  lungs  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  the  other  brings  this  fluid  back 
again  from  all  parts  to  the  lungs.  The  firlt  of  thefe 
is  the  circulation  of  red  blood,  the  fecond  that  of  black 
blood. 

Circulation  of  Red  Blood. — This  has  its  origin  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs,  where  the  aCtion  of  the  air  on 
the  blood  gives  it  thofecharaClers  which  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  fame  fluid  in  its  black  Hate.  From  theie  capillaries 
it  paffes  fucceflively  through  the  branches  and  trunks  of 
the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  left  auricle,  into  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  which  propels  it  into  the  arterial 
fyftem.  The  latter  conveys  it  into  the  general  capillary 
lyflem  (the  capillaries  of  the  body  at  large,  excepting 
thole  of  the  lungs),  which  mull  be  regarded  as  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  its  courfe.  Thus  the  red  blood  is  conftantly 
conveyed  from  the  capillary  fyftem  of  the  lungs  to  that 
of  the  body  in  general.  The  cavities,  wdiich  contain 
this  blood,  are  all  lined  by  a  continuous  membrane, 
which,  being  expanded  over  the  pulmonary  veins, 'the  left 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  arterial  fyftem,  may  with 
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truth  be  confidered  to  form  an  unbroken  canal,  ftrength- 
ened  on  its  exterior,  in  the  pulmonary  veins  by  a °foft 
membrane,  in  the  heart  by  a  mufcular  layer  which  is 
thin  in  the  auricle,  and  thick  in  the  ventricle,  and  in 
the  arterial  fyftem  by  a  fibrous  layer  of  peculiar  texture. 
In  all  thefe  various  organs,  which  are  added  to  it  exter¬ 
nally,  the  membrane  itfelf  remains  nearly  the  fame. 

Circulation  of  Blank  Blood.— The  courfe  of  this  is  in- 
verfe  to  that  of  the  preceding.  It  begins  in  the  general 
capillary  fyftem,  and  here  the  blood  which  it  contains 
acquires  its  diftinftive  characters  :  here,  if  we  may  ufe 
the  expreffion,  it  feems  to  be  reproduced,  probably  by  the 
fubtraifion  of  thofe  principles  which  it  had  previoufly 
derived  from  the  atmofphere  in  the  lungs.  From  the 
general  capillary  fyftem  it  paffes  into  the  veins,  which 
bring  it  to  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  :  thence  it  is 
trahlmitted  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  capil¬ 
lary  fyftem  of  the  lungs.  The  latter  is  its  true  termina¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  the  commencement  of  the  fyftem  containing 
the  red  blood.  One  general  membrane,  continuous 
throughout,  lines  the  whole  pafl'ags  of  the  black  blood, 
and  forms  for  it  an  unbroken  canal,  along  which  it  is 
conftantly  conveyed  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the 
lungs.  On  the  outfide  of  this  canal  there  is  placed  a 
loole  membrane  in  the  veins,  a  mufcular  ftratum  in  the 
heart,  and  a  peculiar  fibrous  tiffue  in  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery  :  but  the  membrane,  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  re¬ 
mains  always  nearly  uniform,  in  fpite  of  the  various  or¬ 
gans  which  furround  it  externally.  The  folds  of  this 
membrane  form  the  valves  of  the  veins:  it  alfo  allifts  in 
the  compofition  of  the  valvular  apparatus  belonging  to 
the  right  fide  of  the  heart,  of  which  it  lines  the  cavities ; 
as  the  membrane  of  the  otbercirculation  concurs  in  form¬ 
ing  the  valves,  and  lining  the  correfponding  parts  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  heart. 

Differences  of  the  tiuo  Circulations. — The  general  idea 
which  I  have  thus  given  of  the  two  circulations,  fliows 
plainly  that  they  are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other, 
except  at  their  origin  and  termination,  where  the  red  and 
black  blood  are  alternately  changed  into  the  oppofite 
ftates,  and  communicate,  for  this  purpofe,  by  the  capillary 
veffels.  In  the  whole  of  theircourfe  the  two  circulations 
are  completely  infulated.  Although  the  two  fides  of  the 
heart  are  united  together  in  a  fingle  organ,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  perfectly  independent  in  their  motion.  There 
are  in  truth  two  hearts,  a  right  and  a  left :  they  might 
probably  perform  their  functions  juft  as  well,  if  they  were 
Separated,  as  in  their  prefent  connected  form.  Even  when 
the  foramen  ovale  remains  open  after  birth ,  we  fhall  prove 
afterwards  that  the  ItruCture  of  its  fides  prevents  all  in¬ 
termixture  of  the  red  and  black  bloods,  and  confequently 
the  two  parts  are  (till  equally  independent,  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  courfe  of  the  blood.  This  complete  feparation 
of  the  two  circulations  is  one  of  their  molt  decided  cha¬ 
racters;  and  it  alone  (hows,  how  preferable  the  point  of 
view,  in  which  I  regard  the  circulation,  is  to  that  in 
which  it  is  reprefented  as  divided  into  the  great  and 
lefs,  which  are  manifestly  confuted  and  identified  with 
each  other. 

According  to  the  obfervations  already  made,  the  two 
circulations  begin  and  terminate  in  two  capillary  fyftems, 
which  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  forming  the  limits 
within  which  the  two  kinds  of  blood  circulate.  In  this 
point  of  view  the  lungs  alone  correfpond  to  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Their  capillary  fyftem  is  inoppofition 
to  that  of  all  the  other  organs,  with  the  fmall  exception 
of  the  parts  from  which  the  blood  of  the  vena  portarum 
proceeds.  Thus  each  capillary  fyftem  is  at  once  origin 
and  termination  ;  the  pulmonary  is  the  origin  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  red,  and  the  termination  of  that  of  black, 
blood  ;  while,  in  the  general,  the  former  ends,  and  the 
latter  begins.  Hence  arifes  a  grand  diltinCtive  character 
of  the  two  circulations  :  in  fact,  the  blood  not  only  fol¬ 
lows  an  oppofite  courfe  at  the  commencement  and  con- 
clufion  of  the  circulations,  but  it  undergoes  alfo  a  com- 
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plete  change  in  its  nature ;  and  in  this  refpefl  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  and  general  capillary  fyftems  are  the  feat  of  the  two 
mod  important  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy  ;  viz. 
t  Lie  change  of  the  blood  from  black  to  red,  and  vice  verfa. 
Each  circulation  evidently  prefents  three  obje&s  for  our 
examination  :  ill,  the  origin  ;  adly,  the  courfe  ;  3dly,  the 
termination  of  each  kind  of  blood.  In  the  firft  and  laft 
of  thefe,  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  the  circulation, 
and  the  transformation  of  the  blood,  require  our  confi- 
deration;  in  the  fecond,  there  are  only  the  mechanical 
phenomena  to  be  noticed. 

General  mechanical  Phenomena  of  the  two  Circulations.— 
A  general  view  of  this  fubjecl  exhibits  to  us  ;  ill,  the 
red  blood  departing  from  the  lungs,  forming,  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  lefs  numerous  and  more  confiderable  columns,  in 
proportion  as  it  draws  nearer  to  the  heart,  in  the  cavities 
of  which  it  is  feen  in  larger  mafles,  and,  as  it  pafles  from 
thefe  to  the  general  capillary  fyftem,  again  dividing  into 
fmaller  and  fmaller  columns  ;  adly,  the  black  blood, 
accumulated,  as  it  leaves  the  general  capillary  fyftem  to 
approach  the  heart,  into  fewer  and  larger  columns, 
exifting  in  the  largeft  mafl'es  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
and  again  fucceflfively  feparated  into  fmaller  and  fmaller 
dreams  as  it  arrives  at  the  capillary  of  the  lungs.  Thus 
the  two  kinds  of  blood  circulate  on  the  two  fides  in 
ftreams  fo  much  the  fmaller,  as  they  are  further  from  the 
heart  ;  and  they  are  feen  in  larger  columns  as  they  come 
nearer  to  this  vifcus.  Imagine,  for  each  of  the  two 
circulations,  two  trees  united  by  their  trunks,  and 
fending  their  branches,  the  one  into  the  lungs,  the  other 
into  all  parts  of  the  body.  Each  of  the  two  fides  of 
the  heart  is  between  thefe  two  trunks,  which  it  ferves  to 
unite  together  foas  to  form  one  general  canal,  according 
to  the  defcription  already  given. 

Authors  have  generally  reprefented  the  arteries  and 
veins  as  forming  each,  by  the  whole  of  its  ramifications, 
a  general  cone,  of  which  the  bafis  is  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  apex  at  the  heart.  This  mode  of  confider- 
ing  the  fubje<5t  is  authorifed  by  the  fa<5t,  that  the  fum  of 
the  branches  exceeds  in  diameter  the  trunks  from  which 
they  arife  :  in  this  point  of  view,  each  half  of  the  heart  is 
placed  at  the  apices  of  two  cones,  which  would,  but  for 
its  intervention,  be  united  together.  The  pulmonary 
veins  reprefent  one  cone,  and  the  aorta  the  other,  for  the 
red  blood  ;  while,  for  the  black,  the  two  cones  are  formed 
by  the  venae  cavas  and  coronary  veins  on  one  fide,  and 
by  the  pulmonary  artery  on  the  other.  In  each  circula¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  cones  (that  of  the  lungs)  is  remarkable 
for  its  fmall  extent;  the  other  (that  correfponding  to  all 
parts  of  the  body)  is  diitinguiftied  by  its  wide  expanfion. 

Placed  between  thefe  two  cones,  each  fide  of  the  heart 
mull  be  regarded  as  an  agent  of  impulfion,  driving  the 
blood  in  one  cafe  towards  all  parts  of  the  body,  in  the 
other  towards  the  lungs.  If  the  two  cones  of  each  cir¬ 
culation  communicated  together  by  their  apices,  the  fides 
of  the  veflels  compofing  them  would  be  manifeftly  infuffi- 
cient  to  keep  up  the  motion  from  the  bafe  of  one  to  that 
of  the  other,  that  is,  from  the  general  to  the  pulmonary 
capillary  fyftem,  and  reciprocally  from  that  of  the  lung 
to  that  of  the  body  at  large.  The  courfe  is  obvioufly  too 
long,  and  the  vital  powers  of  the  veflels  too  weak;  hence 
the  neceflity  of  the  heart.  This  confequence  renders 
necefl'ary  another  arrangement,  which  we  proceed  to 
explain.  As  the  red  blood  is  deftined  to  move  through 
a  much  more  extenfive  fpace,  from  the  heart  to  the 
general  capillary  fyftem,  than  is  traverfed  by  the  black 
blood  in  its  paffage  from  the  heart  to  the  pulmonary  ca¬ 
pillaries,  that  portion  of  the  organ  which  propels  the 
fluid  in  the  former  cafe,  muft  poffefs  much  greater  power 
than  is  required  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  up  motion  in 
the  latter  inftance.  Nature  has  fulfilled  this  objefl,  by 
'compofing  the  ventricle  of  the  red-blooded  circulation  of 
a  much  greater  number  of  fibres  than  are  poffeffed  by  the 
other.  The  auricles,  which  merely '‘receive  the  blood, 
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and  tranfmit  it  into  the  ventricles,  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  on  both  fides  of  the  heart. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  office  performed  by 
the  heart  in  both  circulations,  relates  merely  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  phenomena  of  the  blood’s  motion  ;  and  that,  if 
it  produced  any  eft'eft  on  the  compolition  of  the  fluid,  it 
could  only  be  done  by  means  of  the  motion  imparted  to 
it:  fecondly,  that,  if  the  courfe  of  the  two  circulations 
were  lefs  extenfive,  this  intermediate  impelling  agent 
would  not  be  necefl'ary.  This  is  precifely  the  cafe  in  the 
abdominal  fyftem  of  black  blood,  where  the  two  trees,  of 
which  one  diftributes  its  branches  in  the  gaftric  vifcera, 
and  the  other  in  the  liver,  are  united  by  their  trunks  at 
the  finus  of  the  vena  portarum,  which  occupies  the  poii- 
tion  of  the  heart  in  the  large  fyftem  of  black  blood,  and 
in  that  of  red  blood.  It  is  therefore  poffible  to  conceive, 
ift,  how  the  heart  may  be  deficient,  of  which  there  are 
fome  inftances  in  which  the  two  great  circulating  fyftems 
refembled  that  of  the  abdomen  in  fome  meafure;  adly, 
how'  the  blood  may  ofcillate  for  a  confiderable  time  from 
one  capillary  fyftem  to  another,  although  the  heart, 
difeafed  and  enfeebled,  can  hardly  accelerate  the  current 
of  this  fluid  ;  3dly,  how,  after  the  pulfations  of  the  heart 
have  been  entirely  fufpended  in  fyncope,  afphyxia,  &c. 
an  ofcillatory  movement  ftill  remains,  a  real  progreflion 
of  the  blood  from  one  capillary  fyftem  to  the  other,  fince 
this  fluid  will  ftill  flow  in  fome  degree  from  an  opened 
artery  or  vein.  This  motion  is  in  truth  very  feeble,  and 
cannot  laft  long;  but  that  it  may  exift,  without  the 
influence  of  the  heart,  is  proved  by  the  fadt  of  the  black 
blood  being  conveyed,  without  any  organ  of  impulfion, 
from  the  inteftines  to  the  liver;  and  hence  we  infer,  that 
the  ceffation  of  the  heart’s  adlion  does  not  prove,  as  fome 
authors  have  pretended,  that  the  blood  no  longer  moves ; 
4-thly,  we  know  that  in  feveral  animals  of  the  lower 
claffes  there  is  no  heart,  although  diftindl  veflels  and 
circulating  fluids  exift. 

General  Uj'es  of  the  red-blooded  Circulation.  —  This 
furnifhes  the  materials  of  all  the  fecretions  except  the 
bile.  From  this  fource  alfo  the  exhalents  belonging  to 
the  ferous,  cellular,  cutaneous,  medullary,  and  other, 
fyftems,  derive  the  fluids  which  they  pour  out  on  their 
refpedlive  furfaces  :  all  the  veflels,  which  convey  the  means 
of  nutrition  and  growth  to  the  various  organs  of  the  body, 
are  continuous  with  the  arteries,  and  confequently  draw 
their  fluids  from  the  red  blood.  Even  in  thofe  parts  to 
which  the  black  blood  is  fent,  as  the  lungs  and  the  liver, 
there  are  veflels  containing  red  blood,  manifeftly 
deftined  to  fulfil  the  purpofe  of  nutrition.  The  red 
blood  communicates  to  all  parts  that  general  agitation  or 
concuflion  (fecouffe)  fo  necefl'ary  to  the  performance  of 
their  functions,  and  fo  clearly  recognizable  in  the  brain. 
Thus  the  red-blooded  circulation  is  the  moll  important, 
and  immediately  concerned  in  the  principal  phenomena 
of  the  living  economy. 

General  Ufes  of  the  black-blooded  Circulation. — The  cir¬ 
culation  of  black  blood,  on  the  contrary,  foreign  to  all  the 
functions,  feems  to  be  defigned  merely  to  make  good  the 
lofles  which  the  blood  has  undergone  in  the  preceding. 
A  confiderable  portion  of  the  red  blood  is  expended  in 
the  fundlions  of  exhalation,  fecretion,  and  nutrition. 
The  principles  which  it  had  received  in  its  paffage  through 
the  lungs,  and  which  had  given  it  a  crimfon  colour,  have 
been  left  behind  in  the  general  capillary  fyftem.  The 
black  blood  muft  then  receive  again  in  proportion  to  what 
the  red  has  loft  :  hence  a  great  number  of  matters  is 
poured  into  the  canal  which  contains  it.  Thefe  are  either 
interior  or  exterior,  ill.  The  large  trunks  of  the  ab- 
forbing  fyftem  are  Conftantly  carrying  in  the  lymph  of  the 
cellular  fubftance  and  of  the  ferous  furfaces,  the  refidue 
of  the  nutrition  of  all  the  organs,  the  fuperabundant  fat, 
fynovia,  and  medullary  matter.  Every  thing,  which  from 
the  interior  of  the  body  is  to  be  rejedled  outwards,  is  in 
the  firft  place  thrown  into  the  black  blood,  adly.  All 
4.  Z  which 
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which  enters  from  without  is  firft  received  into  this  cir¬ 
culation.  The  chyle,  or  the  produce  of  the  digeftive 
functions,  is  conftantly  conveyed  into  the  general  canal, 
and  circulates  there.  The  gafeous  matters  which  tra- 
verfe  the  lungs  in  the  aCt  of  refpiration,  are  mingled  with 
the  blood  in  the  fame  place.  Laftly,  whenever  abforption 
takes  place  from  the  (kin  or  the  mucous  membranes,  the 
black  blood  firft  receives  the  product.  Hence  fhecircula- 
tion  of  black  blood  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  refervoir, 
receiving  in  the  firft  place  all  tliofe  fubftances  which  are  to 
be  expelled  from  the  body,  and  all  which  are  tobe  admit  ted.’' 

We  have  now  to  mention  the  arguments  with  which 
the  notion  that  the  arteries  dilate  and  contract  have  been 
oppofed.  The  reader  will  obferve,  however,  that  the 
difcuflion  of  this  fubjeCt  has  been  very  warmly  entered 
into  by  us  in  the  article  Pathology. 

If  the  pulfe  were  produced  by  vital  contraction  of  the 
arteries,  it  fiiould  be  irregular  below  an  aneurifmal  tu¬ 
mour,  fince  the  difeafed  condition  of  the  arterial  tiffue 
would  naturally  be  expeCted  to  deftroy  or  confiderably 
modify  this  power.  But  no  fuch  effect  is  obferved; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  organic  difeafes  of  the  heart  con¬ 
ftantly  affeCt  the  pulfe.  Oftification  of  an  artery  does 
mot  obftruCt  the  blood’s  paffage,  but  the  change  has  the 
mechanical  eft’eCt  of  preventing  us  from  feeling  the  pulfe. 
A  ligature  placed  on  an  artery,  by  intercepting  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  heart,  flops  the  pulfe  in  the  vefl'els  beyond 
the  fituation  of  its  application.  That  the  phenomenon 
of  the  arterial  pulfations  is  not  owing  to  any  contraction 
of  the  vefl’els  is  proved  by  the  following  curious  experi¬ 
ments  of  Bichat.  “  Take  the  arm  of  a  dead  fubjeCt,  and 
place  it  in  warm  water;  then  infert  a  fmall  tube  in  the 
brachial  artery,  and  fix  its  other  extremity  in  the  carotid 
of  a  large  living  dog.  Immediately  the  heart  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  propel  the  blood  into  the  dead  limb.  The  ar¬ 
tery  pulfates  lefs  ftrongly  indeed  than  in  the  living  ftate, 
but  quite  fufficiently  to  admit  of  the  eft'eCt  being  felt  even 
through  the. integuments.  When  the  red  blood  is  made 
to  circulate  in  the  veins  by  a  contrivance  of  this  kind, 
there  is  ah  effeCt  produced  fenfible  to  the  finger,  and  the 
fluid  moves  with  confiderable  rapidity.  The  latter  ex¬ 
periment  alone  is  almoft  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  heart 
is  the  only  agent  by  which  the  blood  is  made  to  move 
through  the  arterial  tubes.  In  faff  this  fluid  flows  uni¬ 
formly  through  the  veins,  becaufe  the  capillary  fyftem 
fupplies  them  uninterruptedly,  while  it  is  thrown  out  of 
an  artery  by  fucceflive  jets,  which  arife  from  the  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  heart.  Now,  if  you  open  a  vein  in  which 
you  have  introduced  red  blood  by  means  of  a  bent  tube 
connected  with  the  artery  of  another  animal,  the  ftream 
of  blood  will  exhibit  the  jets  correfponding  to  the  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  heart.  If  this  experiment  be  inverted, 
that  is,  if  a  bent  tube  be  adapted  to  a  vein  and  an  artery 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  blood  of  the  former  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  latter,  the  artery  will  lofe  its  pulfation, 
unlefs  it  ftiould  be  kept  up  by  the  collaterals,  which  will 
not  be  the  cafe  if  large  trunks,  fuch  as  the  crural  and  its 
correfponding  vein,  be  feleCted.  The  refult  of  all  thefe 
experiments,  which  I  have  frequently  repeated,  ought  to 
have  been  exaCtly  the  converfe  of  their  aCtual  refult,  if 
the  arteries  participated  in  the  circulation  by  their  vital 
powers.  The  aCtion  of  the  heart  will  drive  the  blood 
through  dead  tubes  of  confiderable  length  adapted  to  the 
arteries.  Remove  a  portion  of  the  carotid,  and  infert  a 
pipe  into  its  open  ends:  the  blood  will  traverfe  this,  and 
cccafion  the  arteries  to  pulfate  beyond  the  fituation  of 
the  experiment.  Infert  the  end  of  a  tube  in  the  carotid 
of  a  dog  towards  the  heart,  and  itsoppofite  extremity  in 
the  crural  or  carotid  of  anotherdog  in  the  direction  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  heart:  the  heart  of  the  firft  will  conftantly 
produce  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the  fecond.  If  a 
tube,  having  a  bag  of  fome  kind  at  its  end  be  inferted  in 
an  artery,  the  blood  immediately  fills  the  bag,  in  which 
there  will  be  a  kind  of  pulfation  at  each  aCtion  of  the 
ill  ear  t,  analogous  to  what  is  felt  in  an  aneurifmal  cyft.” 


As  a  further  proof  that  the  pulfe  is  produced  by  the 
heart’s  aCtion,  Bichat  mentions  that  he  expofed  the  ca¬ 
rotid  artery  and  the  heart  by  a  feCtion  of  one  fide  of  the 
cheft,  in  the  fame  animal;  the  other  fide  ftill  remained 
for  refpiration.  The  pulfe  was  at  firft  hurried,  as  the 
contadi  of  the  air  accelerated  the  contractions  of  the 
heart;  but,  in  a  little  time  the  motions  grew  weaker,  and 
were  foon  performed  by  a  general  quivering  of  the  fibres. 
The  pulfe  underwent  a  correfponding  change;  when  the 
convulfive  motion  took  place,  the  beating  of  the  artery 
was  converted  into  a  kind  of  undulation,  or  weakofcilla- 
tion,  which  is  the  precurfor  of  the  total  ceffktion  of  all 
motion.  “  Nature,”  fays  the  fame  author,  “  has  feleCted, 
for  the  compofition  of  the  arteries,  a  tiffue  in  which  the 
vital  properties  are  indiftinCtly  marked.  In  proportion 
as  thofe  of  the  heart  are  remarkable  for  their  intenfity, 
are  the  arteries  confpicuous  for  the  oppofite  reafon.  In 
this  refpeCt  they  mult  be  clafled  with  the  cartilaginous, 
fibrous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  fimilar  fyftems.  Nature 
feems  to  have  organized  the  arteries  in  this  manner,  that 
their  motions  might  not  difturb  the  unity  of  the  impulfe 
produced  by  the  heart.  Suppofe  their  vital  powers  had 
refembled  thofe  of  the  inteltinesj  a  convulfive  aCtion  of 
the  aorta  or  the  large  trunks  might  have  flopped  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  produced  the  moll  alarming  effeCts  by  coun¬ 
teracting  the  exertions  of  the  heart.  The  more  atten¬ 
tively  things  are  examined,  the  more  perfectly  fhall  we 
be  convinced  of  the  necefiity  that  there  fiiould  be  only  a 
Angle  impelling  agent  for  the  arterial  fyftem,  and  that  the 
latter,  conftantly  inert,  ftiould  not  have  the  power  of  ar- 
refting  the  motions  of  the  contained  fluid.” 

The  aCtion  of  the  heart  on  the  red  blood  ceafes,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Bichat,  in  the  general  capillary  fyftem,  where  the 
place  of  its  influence  is  fupplied  by  the  tonic  powers  of 
the  fmall  vefl'els.  “  In  the  trunks,  the  branches,  and  the 
fucceeding  divifions,  (according  to  the  opinion  of  this 
phyfiologilt,)  the  blood  is  moved  only  by  the  heart;  in 
the  fmall  ramifications  the  vital  aCtion  of  the  arteries 
concurs  with  this  force  in  keeping  up  the  blood’s  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and,  laftly,  in  the  general  capillary  fyftem  the  vi¬ 
tal  aCtion  of  the  vefl’els  is  the  only  power  employed. 
The  pulfe,  therefore,  is  only  obferved  in  its  greateft  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  firft  orderof  tubes;  it  isfenfibly  weakened  in 
the  fecond;  and  entirely  ceafes  in  the  capillary  fyftem. 
In  the  large  trunks,  the  impulfe  produced  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  heart  is  fo  ftrong,  and  the  column  of 
blood  fo  large,  that  the  infenfible  contraCtility  has  no 
eft'eCt.  Irritability  alone  might  a  Cl  in  this  fituation,  but 
that  property  does  not  exilt  in  the  veflels.  In  the  fmall 
tubes  the  eft'eCt  of  the  heart’s  aCtion  is  fenfibiy  diminifhed  ; 
and  the  blood,  divided  into  very  (lender  (treams,  requires, 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  motion,  merely  a  kind  of  ol- 
cillation,  or  infenfible  vibration  of  the  valcular  parietes. 
This  companion  fhows  us  the  eflential  diftinCtion  of  the 
two  kinds  of  organic  contraCtility.  The  one  is  exerted 
on  the  fluids  when  accumulated  in  a  mafs,  as  on  the 
blood,  aliment,  urine,  &c.  the  other  moves  them  when 
divided  into  (mailer  portions,  and  prefides  over  the  capil¬ 
lary  circulation,  exhalation,  and  (ecretion.  Wherever 
there  is  a  large  cavity,  as  in  the  heart,  ftomach,  inteftines. 
See.  the  former  is  efpecially  obferved,  while  the  fecond  is 
confined  to  the  cafe  of  fmall  vefl'els.  Hence,  while  the 
blood  continues  in  maffes,  as  in  the  heart  and  large  arte¬ 
ries,  the  firft  of  thefe  powers,  which  reftdes  in  the  heart, 
produces  its  motion  ;  when  it  is  in  (mall  (treams,  the  in¬ 
fenfible  contractility  of  the  vefl'els  keeps  up  the  movement.” 

Phenomena  produced  by  the  Action  of  the  Heart. — As  the 
arteries  are  always  full  of  blood,  the  impulfe  produced  by 
the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  is  felt  at  once  through 
the  whole  fyftem  to  its  very  extremities.  If  a  tube,  di¬ 
viding  into  a  feries  of  branches,  which  were  again  divi¬ 
ded  for  any  number  of  fucceflive  times,  and  completely 
filled  with  fluid,  were  connected  to  a  fyringe,  the  de- 
preffion  of  "the  p.ifton  would  caufe  an  efflux  from  all  the 
open  branches  at  that  very  inftant.  In  the  fame  way,  if 
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you  ftrike  tile  end  of  a  long  beam,  the  motion  is  quickly 
communicated  to  the  oppofite  extremity.  Hence,  if  the 
arteries  of  a  dead  body  are  filled  witli  water,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  quantity  is  forced  in  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  fome 
will  be  projected  at  the  fame  inftant  from  the  tibial,  or 
any  other  veffel  which  may  be  opened.  The  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  wave  of  blood,  confiftingof  two  ounces,  expelled 
by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  and  fuccelfively  pal¬ 
ling  through  the  various  parts  of  the  arterial  fyftem, 
which  proceeds  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  arteries  being 
empty  when  the  heart  contracts,  while  in  fact  they  are 
full,  is  calculated  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  fubjeCt  alto¬ 
gether  erroneous. 

If  an  artery  be  opened  far  from  the  heart,  each  jet  of 
blood  will  correfpond  to  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle, 
becaufe  that  contraction  throws  the  blood  from  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  veffel.  But,  if  this  fluid  were  lent  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  body  by  contractions  of  the  arteries,  the 
contracted  and  relaxed  dates  of  thefe  tubes  fliould  alter¬ 
nate  with  the  corresponding  conditions  of  the  ventricle, 
and,  confequently,  each  jet  of  arterial  blood  fliould  take 
place  when  the  ventricle  is  dilated,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  faCt. 

In  the  common  defcriptions  of  the  circulation,  we  are 
informed  that  the  heart,  by  its  contraction,  propels  the 
blood  into  the  aorta,  w  hich  is  then  dilated ;  and  that  in 
the  fucceeding  period  of  time  the  aorta  contracts  to  fend 
it  on  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  But  this  latter  time  does 
not  exift  at  all.  If  a  large  artery  be  laid  bare  and  ob- 
ferved,  it  will  be  feen  to  rife  at  each  pulfation,  but  to  un¬ 
dergo  hardly  any  dilatation;  nor  does  it  contract  to  any 
greater  degree.  Contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  gene¬ 
ral  movement  of  the  whole  mafs  of  arterial  blood,  and 
paflage  of  this  blood  into  the  capillary  fyftem,  are  three 
circumftances  which  occur  at  the  fame  moment.  “We 
may  derive,”  fays  Bichat,  “a  very  exaCt  idea  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  by  examining  the  mefenteric  arteries  of  a  living 
animal  through  the  peritoneum.  At  each  pulfation  they 
appear  to  be  raifed  at  once  from  their  origin  to  their  ex¬ 
tremities.  No  correCl  notion  of  this  fubjeft  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  confidering  the  wave  of  blood  as  extending  at 
each  contraction  through  the  arteries,  and  arriving  luc- 
ceflively  at  various  parts  of  the  fyftem.  All  authors 
(peak  at  length  of  the  progrefs  of  the  arterial  fluid,  yet 
in  no  point  is  there  more  doubt  and  obfcurity,  becaufe 
they  all  proceed  on  a  falfe  principle.  It  is  not  the  frefh 
portion  of  blood  expelled  from  the  ventricle  that  enters 
the  capillary  fyftem  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart,  but 
that  which  was  neareft  the  capillaries  in  the  arteries. 
Hence  an  interval  of  time  feparates  the  departure  of  the 
blood  from  the  heart  from  its  arrival  at  the  capillary  fyf- 
tem,  during  which  it  remains,  for  a  certain  number  of 
contractions,  in  the  arteries.  According  to  this  mode 
of  confidering  the  arterial  part  of  the  circulation,  which 
is  the  only  true  and  admiflible  one,  the  windings  of  thefe 
veffels  cannot  produce  any  retardation.  I  regard,  alfo, 
as  entirely  deftitute  of  foundation,  all  the  remarks 
contained  in  phyfiological  writers  concerning  the 
caufes  of  retardation  in  the  courfe  of  the  blood,  occa¬ 
sioned,  ift,  by  its  paflage  from  a  narrower  into  a  wider 
fpace,  and  by  the  conical  form  of  the  arterial  fyftem  in 
general;  2dly,  by  friftion  againlt  the  fides  of  the  con¬ 
taining  tubes;  3dly,  by  the  angles;  4-thly,  by  the  anafto- 
mofes,  &c.  All  thefe  remarks  would  hold  good  if  the 
arteries  were  empty  at  the  moment  of  contraction,  be¬ 
came  the  blood  would  then  really  have  a  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion  ;  but,  in  the  genera!  and  inftantaneous  (hock,  which 
the  mafs  expanded  through  the  whole  fyftem  experiences, 
thefe  caufes  are  manifeltly  inefficacious.  I  (till  return  to 
the  trivial  but  illuftrating  companion  of  the  lyringe. 
Suppofe  a  tube  (hould  be  adapted  to  it  with  a  thouland 
turns,  angles,  and  inequalities ;  if  this  tube  and  the  fy¬ 
ringe  are  full,  the  depreftion  of  the  pifton  will  caufe  the 
water  to  flow  out  at  the  open  end  juft  as  foon  as  if  the 
canal  had  been  Ihort  and  ftraight.  So  true  is  it,  that  all 


the  caufes  of  retardation  which  might  affeCt  the  blood’s 
motion  if  the  arteries  were  empty,  do  produce  no  fuch 
effeCt  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  veffels,  that  numerous 
judicious  obfervers,  who  admitted  the  retardation  in  their 
reafonings,  have  feen  in  their  experiments  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  uniform  throughout,  and  the  fame  in  the 
branches  as  in  the  trunks.  The  pulfe  occurs  at  the  fame 
time  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  fyftem.  How  could  this 
happen  if  the  defcribed  retardation  actually  took  place  ? 
The  progrefs  of  phyfiology  concerning  the  circulation 
has  been  much  obitruCted  by  the  current  notions  concern¬ 
ing  the  velocity  of  the  blood’s  motion  in  the  arteries.  Of 
this  indeed  we  can  form  no  true  eftimate,  becaufe  the 
motion  is  not  progreflive,  and  the  blood  does  not  flow , 
properly  (peaking,  but  is  puftied  fuddenly  by  a  gentle 
(hock,  which  cannot  be  fubje&ed  to  calculation.” 

When  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  propels  the 
blood  into  the  arteries,  thefe  tubes  are  (lightly  dilated  ;  a 
general  locomotion  takes  place,  caufing  the  pulfe;  and 
(ome  red  biood  pafles  into  the  general  capillary  fyftem. 
Thefe  circumftances  occur,  when  the  fingerfeels  the  arte¬ 
rial  pulfation  at  the  diaftole  of  the  tube.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  inftant  the  ventricle  is  relaxed,  that  it  may  be  filled 
again;  the  arteries,  lefs  full  of  blood,  recover  from  the 
(light  dilatation  experienced  juft  before,  and  are  reftored 
to  their  original  fituation.  This  is  the  fyftole,  defcribed 
as  an  aCtive,  but  in  reality  a  merely  paflive,  ftate  of  the 
arterial  tube.  Since  very  little  blood  is  thrown  out  of 
the  ventricle  at  each  pulfation,  and,  when  the  new  quan¬ 
tity  enters  the  arteries,  fome  paffes  out  at  the  oppofite 
end,  tire  arterial  dilatation  and  the  fubfequent  contrac¬ 
tion  are  fo  flight  in  degree  as  to  be  hardly  obfervable. 
In  this  view,  the  arterial  contraction  does  not  take  place 
in  order  to  propel  the  blood;  but  it  is  a  recovery  of  the 
veffel  from  its  forced  ftate,  confequent  on  the  paflage  of 
the  blood  which  diftended  it,  into  the  capillary  fyftem.  In 
Ihort,  it  is  contraction  from  the  ceffation  of  extennon. 

Although  this  reprefentation  may  feem  to  deftroy  the 
fources  of  the  varieties  in  the  pulfe,  obferved  by  authors, 
Bichat  points  out  how  the  phenomena  may  (till  be  fuffi- 
ciently  explained.  “The  caufes  which  may  affeCt  the 
pulfe,  may  relide,  ift,  in  the  heart,  the  foie  agent  of 
impulfion  in  their  circulation.  Its  contraCtile  power, 
augmented,  diminifhed,  or  fym pathetically  modified,  may 
caufe  it,  with  the  fame  ftimulant,  to  aCt  more  quickly,  or 
(lowly,  or  irregularly.  Thus,  organic  affeCtions  inevitably 
alter  its  aCfion.  2tlly.  The  blood  may  contain  various 
natural  or  morbific  matters  capable  of  exciting  the  heart’s 
motion  in  various  ways.  3 d  1  y .  The  general  capillary 
fyftem  produces  many  variations  in  the  pulfe,  according 
as  it  receives  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  blood.  There 
are,  then,  two  circumftances  to  be  particularly  noted  in 
the  pulfe:  ift,  impulfion  of  the  blood,  a  fudden  and 
general  motion  of  its  mafs  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart ; 
adly,  locomotion  of  the  arteries,  an  effeCt  produced  by 
this  fluid  on  the  arterial  parietes.  The  firft  is  the  molt 
effential  point :  the  fecond  would  be  changed,  if  the 
arterial  tiffue,  from  the  nature  of  which  it  arifes,  were  no 
longer  the  fame;  it  is  not  effential  to  the  circulation. 

The  obfcure  vital  properties  of  the  arteries  occaiions 
them  to  be  the  feat  of  very  few  affeCtions,  either  acute  or 
chronic.  Confequently,  they  can  exert  only  a  very  (light 
fympathetic  influence  on  other  organs.  For  the  fame 
reafons,  other  parts  have  very  little  Jympathetic  influence 
on  this  fyftem.  The  innumerable  fympathetic  variations 
of  the  pulfe  have  their  fource  in  the  heart. 

The  caufe  of  the  motion  of  blood  in  the  veins  has 
never  been  accounted  for.  Hunter  as  we  obferve  has 
fuffered  the  fubjeCt  to  efcape  his  penetration.  Bichat 
gives  this  obfcure  account  of  it.  “  The  capillary  fyftem, 
by  its  infenfible  contraction,  is  conllantly  pouring  into 
the  veins  a  certain  quantity  of  blood.  A  general  move¬ 
ment  is  communicated  by  this  newly-arrived  portion  to 
the  former  contents  of  the  velfeis  ;  and  the  addition  at 
one  end,  as  the  fyftem  is  always  full,  renders  it  neceffary 
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that  fo.me  fhould  efcape  at  the  other,  or  elfe  the  venous 
parietes  would  be  dilated.  Now,  as  thefe  pofiefs  Tome 
power  of  refiltance,  the  blood  flows  on  to  the  heart.” 

Dr.  Carew  has  attempted  to  account  for  the  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  larger  veins.  He  confiders  it  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  fuClion  influence  of  the  heart.  This  can¬ 
not  be,  lince,  if  a  vein  be  tied  and  pricked  below  the 
ligature,  the  blood  flows  for  an  unlimited  time.  This 
motion  muft  therefore  be  coniidered  a  fecondary  one.  It 
mull  be  either  produced  by  the  heart,  the  arteries,  or  the 
capillaries.  If  the  heart  or  arteries  executed  it,  we  fhould 
obferve  a  pulfe  in  the  veins:  this  not  being  the  cafe,  vve 
mult  refer  this  phenomenon  to  the  capillary  fi/Jiem,  a 
fyftem  quite  competent  to  produce  the  effeCl.  This  fup- 
pofltion  requires  us  to  believe,  however,  that  this  fyftem 
exerts  alfo  a  fucking  influence  on  the  veins,  as  well  as 
propelling  one;  but  this  we  need  have  no  difficulty  in 
believing,  fince  many  phenomena,  as  blufhing  and  inflam¬ 
mation,  can  only  be  explained  by  fuppoflng  that  they 
can  perform  this  office  towards  the  arteries. 

We  niuft  give  an  analyfis  hereof  the  excellent  obferva- 
tions  of  Bichat  on  the  capillary  fyftem.  He  divides  it 
into  two  :  “  One  generally  difperfed  over  the  whole  body, 
contained  in  all  the  vifcera  and  organs  of  every  defcrip- 
tion,  is  the  feat  of  the  change  of  the  blood  from  red  to 
black;  while,  in  the  other,  which  is  concentrated  in  the 
lungs,  the  blood  is  again  converted  from  black  to  red. 
The  circumftances,  which  particularly  deferveour  notice 
in  the  capillary  fyftem,  are,  ift,  that  the  circulation  in 
them  is  regulated  by  peculiar  laws;  zdly,  that  mod  of 
the  important  functions  of  the  organic  life,  fuch  as  fe- 
cretion,  nutrition,  exhalation,  & c.  take  place  in  them; 
3dly,  that  they  are  the  feat  of  difeafes;  and  4-thly,  that 
animal  heat  is  produced  in  them. 

The  general  capillary  fyftem  exifts  in  all  the  organs  of 
the  body,  which  in  faCt  are  compofed  of  a  vaft  number  of 
fuch  tubes,  divided,  united,  &c.  in  a  thoufand  ways. 
The  larger  arteries  and  veins,  lodged  in  the  intervals  of 
the  component  parts  of  organs,  are  foreign  to  their  inte¬ 
rior  ftruCture,  while  the  capillaries  are  an  effential  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  organ,  and  belong  to  its  tiffue.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  body  may  be  regarded  as  an  afiem- 
blage  of  veflels.  Hence,  the  extent  of  the  general  capil¬ 
lary  fyftem  mult  be  immenfe;  it  embraces  all  the  fmalleft 
divifions  of  our  organs,  fo  that  we  can  fcarcely  conceive 
any  organic  molecules  united  without  capillaries.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  merely  fometbing  intermediate  between 
the  arteries  and  veins;  it  gives  origin  to  the  exhalents, 
the  excretory  tubes,  and  the  veflels  wdiich  convey  the 
materials  of  nutrition.  Other  fluids  befides  the  blood 
circulate  in  it:  many  parts  of  the  animal  economy  pofiefs 
only  colourlefs  fluids.  In  the  mufcular  fyftem,  in  the 
fpleen,  in  certain  parts  of  the  mucous  fyftem,  as  the 
pituitary  membrane,  & c.  the  blood  predominates  fo  con- 
flderably  in  the  capillaries,  that  they  feern  hardly  to  admit 
any  thing  elfe.  Hence,  arteries  and  veins  are  feen  in 
great  abundance,  and  the  moft  minute  injections  difcover 
no  other  veflels.  Moft  parts  of  the  animal  economy, 
fuch  as  the  bones,  cellular  fubftance,  ferous  membranes, 
part  of  the  fibrous  fyftem,  the  lkin,  blood-veflels,  glands, 
&c.  have  in  their  capillaries  both  blood  and  other  fluids. 

Expofe  a  ferous  membrane  in  a  living  animal;  its 
tranfparence  will  enable  you  to  obferve,  that  the  capil¬ 
laries  contain  very  little  blood,  and  the  white  or  greyiffi 
colour  of  the  part  feems  obvioufly  to  depend  on  this 
circumftance.  After  obferving  the  quantity  of  blood 
contained  in  the  part  in  its  natural  ftate,  irritate  it  by 
any  kind  offtimulant;  it  will  then  become  covered  by  an 
infinite  number  of  reddifh  ftreaks,  which  convert  its 
whitenefs  into  the  red  colour  of  the  mucous  furfaces. 
Fine  injections  in  the  dead  body  will  penetrate  into  the 
capillary  fyftem  of  a  ferous  membrane,  as  the  peritoneum 
for  example,  fo  as  to  make  it  feem  compofed  of  an  inter¬ 
texture  of  veflels,  although  very  few  contain  blood  in  the 
living  ftate.  All  the  organs  juft  enumerated  difplay 
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analogous  phenomena  :  the  fkin,  when  well  injected,  is 
rendered  intenfely  red  ;  and  numerous  veflels  are  diftended 
with  blood  in  blufhing,  which  were  not  before  apparent. 
The  progrefs  of  inflammation  in  the  conjunctiva  is 
another  good  example.  Cellular  fubftance,  when  irrita¬ 
ted,  and  confequently  inflamed,  in  a  living  animal,  or 
minutely  injeCted,  exhibits  fimilar  appearances. 

The  proportions  between  the  blood  and  the  other 
fluids  vary  greatly  ;  very  little  of  the  former  is  contained 
in  ferous  membranes;  more  is  feen  in  the  fkin,  and  a 
ftill  greater  proportion  in  mucous  membranes.  No  blood 
is  contained  in  the  capillaries  of  the  tendons,  cartilages, 
hair,  certain  ligaments,  & c.  Thefe  organs,  diffeCted  in  a 
living  animal,  do  not  pour  forth  a  Angle  drop  of  blood  : 
yet  very  fine  inje&ions  will  fometimes  Avow  that  they 
contain  capillary  veflels,  which  are  alfo  demonftrated  by 
inflammation. 

The  number  of  capillaries,  as  fliown  by  injections, 
feems  to  be  very  different  in  different  organs.  Bichat 
explains  the  difference  by  obferving,  that  organs,  in 
which  injections  exhibit  but  few  of  thefe  veflels,  have  the 
bufinefs  of  nutrition  only  carried  on  in  them,  as  the 
bones,  mufcles,  cartilages,  fibrous  fyftem,  &c.  while, 
in  parts  penetrated  by  greater  abundance  of  fluids,  other 
functions,  fuch  as  exhalation  and  fecretion,  are  performed 
in  addition  to  nutrition.  The  capillary  fyftem,  therefore, 
of  organs,  is  notin  proportion  to  their  mafles;  a  flip  of 
pleura  contains  more  veflels  than  a  tendon  of  ten  times 
the  bulk. 

It  muft  be  evident  from  thefe  remarks,  that  fine  injec¬ 
tions,  which  are  ufeful  in  Allowing  the  capillary  fyftem  of 
an  organ,  cannot  be  depended  on  for  teaching  us  wdiere 
blood  is  contained,  and  where  other  fluids  circulate. 
We  can  acquire  this  knowledge  only  by  the  obfervation 
of  living  animals,  and  by  comparing  what  we  fee  in  them 
with  the  refult  of  injections.  The  latter  are  alfo  ufeful 
in  learning  the  anatomy  of  the  larger  veflels.  In  organs, 
which  partly  contain  blood,  and  partly  other  fluids,  the 
proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  varies  infinitely. 
Numerous  caufes,  both  in  the  healthy  ftate  and  in  that 
ofdifeafe,  by  attracting  more  or  lefs  fluids  towards  the 
organ,  may  fill  its  capillaries  in  various  degrees.  The 
wholeexterior  of  the  fkin  may  exhibit  phenomena  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  blufhing  already  mentioned.  The  ferous 
and  mucous  membranes  are  found  in  very  different 
ftates,  &c.  yet  Bichat  makes  a  diftinftion  in  this  fubjeCt. 
An  increased  afflux  of  blood  in  the  glands  occurs  only 
where  abundant  fecretion  depends  on  increafed  energy  of 
the  vital  powers :  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  arifes  trom 
deficient  vital  force,  the  gland  does  not  contain  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood.  The  fame  remark  applies  alfo  to  the 
exhalations.  Thus,  in  a  feverifh  attack,  more  blood  is 
fent  to  the  fkin  ;  but,  when  fweats  arife  from  vveaknefs, 
as  in  phthifis,  this  accumulation  of  blood  does  not  occur. 
He  divides  fecretions  and  exhalations  into  aCtive  and 
paffive ;  the  former  are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a 
manifeft  development  of  the  vital  powers,  and  the  latter 
by  an  oppofite  condition.  Active  fecretions  and  exha¬ 
lations  are  preceded  by  a  more  abundant  afflux  of  blood 
to  the  part;  while  thofe  of  the  paffive  kind  are  performed 
in  an  oppofite  ftate  of  the  veflels. 

A  perfectly- free  communication  exifts  in  all  parts  of 
the  capillary  fyftem.  Obferve  a  well-inje£ted  ferous 
membrane;  its  capillaries  form  a  very  minute  net-work, 
in  which  no  vafcular  thread  is  continued  for  more  than 
two  lines  without  communicating  with  the  neighbouring 
ones.  Hence  the  paflage  is  conftantly  open,  from  the 
part  which  receives  blood,  to  that  which  admits  other 
fluids.  Organs  containing  only  colourlefs  fluids,  evi¬ 
dently  communicate  with  thofe  neighbouring  parts 
which  admit  blood.  Hence  we  muft  regard  the  capil¬ 
lary  fyftem  as  a  general  net-work,  extended  over  the 
whole  body,  communicating  throughout  each.organ,  and 
alfo  from  one  organ  to  another,  fo  that  there  is  a  general 
anaftomofis,  or  free  communication  of  the  fluids,  from  the 

head 
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head  to  the  feet;  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe  only,  that  we  can 
form  any  rational  notion  of  the  general  permeability  of 
the  frame.  As  the  arteries,  veins,  exhalents,  and  excre- 
tories,  are  all  connected  to  tlie  capillary  fyftem,  all  thefe 
veflels  muft  communicate;  fo  that  a  thin  fluid,  injeCted 
by  the  firft,  will  pafs  out  at  the  two  latter,  and  return  by 
the  veins  after  going  through  the  capillaries.  Thus  an 
infinite  number  of  paflages  are  conftantly  open  to  the 
blood  :  of  paflages  opening  every-where  externally,  and 
prefenting  no  mechanical  obltacles  to  the  blood,  which  is 
retained  within  the  limits  of  the  circulation  by  the  vital 
powers  only.  Fine  injections  will  exude,  in  the  dead 
fubjeft,  on  the  l'erous  and  mucous  membranes,  and  even 
on  the  Ikin,  on  the  urinary,  pancreatic,  biliary,  falivary, 
paflages,  See.  and  even  coarfer  fluids  thrown  into  the 
arteries  will  often  return  by  the  veins. 

Thus  the  capillary  fyftem  may  be  conceived  to  repre- 
fent  a  kind  of  general  refervoir,  at  which  the  arteries 
arrive  on  one  fide;  and  from  which  depart,  on  the  other, 
the  nutritive  exhalents  in  all  organs,  fome  other  peculiar 
ones  in  certain  parts,  as  thofe  which  feparate  the  fweat, 
lymph,  fat,  &c.  and  in  others  the  fecretory  veflels.  The 
red  blood  enters  on  one  fide  ;  the  black  blood,  exhalations, 
fecretions,  See.  are  fen't  out  on  the  oppofite. 

The  general  communications  of  the  capillaries  explain 
the  colour  of  parts  of  the  body  produced  by  its  pofition 
after  death,  and  the  difappearance  of  rednefs  from  inflamed 
parts,  in  confequence  of  the  blood  retained  in  them  by 
the  vital  powers,  being  afterwards  actuated  merely  by 
phyfical  impulfes. 

Under  the  circumftances  of  fuch  free  communication 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  how  does  it  happen  that 
blood  does  not  enter  into  the  veflels  conveying  other 
fluids  ?  and  vice  verfa,  that  it  does  not  pafs  through  the 
exhalents  and  excretories  ?  This  feems  to  depend  Amply 
on  the  relation  that  fublifts  between  the  organic  fenfibi- 
lity  of  each  part  of  the  capillary  fyftem,  and  the  fluid 
which  it  contains.  Why  do  the  laCteals  feleCl  a  particu¬ 
lar  matter  from  what  comes  in  contaCl  with  them  ?  and 
why  fltould  the  Ikin  abforb  certain  fubftances,  and  rejeft 
others  ?  All  thefe  phenomena  depend  on  the  general  faCt, 
that  each  part,  each  portion  of  an  organ,  each  organized 
molecule,  has  its  own  mode  of  fenfibility,  which  is  in 
unifori  with  one  fubftance,  and  rejeCts  all  others.  But,  as 
this  may  vary,  the  relation  between  any  organ,  and  fub¬ 
ftances  foreign  to  it,  is  liable  to  correfponding  changes  : 
thus  a  part  of  the  capillary  fyftem,  which  rejected  the 
blood,  admits  that  fluid  when  its  fenfibility  has  been 
exalted. 

A  feries  of  organized  tubes  is  regulated  by  very  differ¬ 
ent  laws  from  thofe  which  govern  an  aflemblage  of  inert 
pipes.  In  the  latter,  mechanical  obftacles  only  can  pre¬ 
vent  the  communication  of  fluids.  In  the  living  economy, 
on  the  contrary,  the  peculiar  vital  powers  of  each  canal 
form  the  obftacle,  by  which  the  various  fluids  are  limited. 
“Thus,”  fays  Bichat,  “every  organized  veffel  is  really 
active  :  it  admits  or  rejects  the  fluids  which  enter,  accor¬ 
ding  as  it  is  able  or  not  to  fupport  their  prefl'ure.  Difpro- 
portion  of  capacity  is  altogether  foreign  to  this  pheno¬ 
menon  ;  and  the  veffel  refufes  to  admit  the  fluid  merely 
becaufe  it  is  heterogeneous  to  its  fenfibility.  In  this 
point  the  theory  of  Boerhaave  was  ftrikingly  defective. 
When  this  phyfician  wrote,  the  vital  powers  had  not  been 
analyzed  :  phyfical  forces  were  reforted  to  for  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  vital  phenomena,  and  we  cannot  be  furprifed 
at  the  weaknefs  of  his  theories.  In  fact,  explanations  of 
living  functions,  borrowed  from  the  phyfical  forces,  are. as . 
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inadequate  to  their  folution  as  theories  drawn  from  the 
laws  of  vital  aCtions  would  be  to  the  inveftigation  of 
phyfical  phenomena.  Would  you  not  laugh  at  a  perfon, 
who  fltould  attempt  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
or  of  rivers,  by  irritability  and  fenfibility  ?  laugh  then  at 
thofe  who  employ  gravity,  impulfe,  &c.  in  developing  the 
actions  of  the  animal  powers.  The  phyfical  fciences  have 
made  a  remarkable  progrefs  only  fince  the  Ample  laws, 
which  prefide  over  their  innumerable  phenomena,  have 
been  analyzed.  In  the  fame  way,  the  explanations 
employed  in  phyfiology  have  refted  on  a  folid  foundation 
only  fince  the  vital  laws  have  been  developed,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  the  fource  of  the  phenomena  in  all  inffan- 
ces.  How  eafily  are  the  fecretions,  exhalations,  abforp- 
tions,  inflammation,  capillary  circulation,  &c.  connected 
to  the  fame  principles,  and  derived  from  the  fame  data, 
when  they  are  all  referred  to  their  real  caufe ;  viz.  the 
various  modifications  of  fenfibility  in  the  organs  which 
execute  them.  On  the  contrary,  each  prefented  a  new 
difficulty,  when  mechanical  caufes  alone  w-ere  adopted  for 
their  explanation. 

“  From  what  has  been  ftated  above  it  follows,  that  the 
innumerable  variations,  in  the  fluids  of  the  capillary 
fyftem,  are  preceded  and  determined  by  changes  of  fenfi¬ 
bility  in  the  vafcular  parietes.  Such  alterations  are  not 
effected  in  the  larger  arterial  and  venous  ramifications, 
where  the  fluids  are  in  too  large  maffes,  and  too  power¬ 
fully  impelled,  to  be  thus  immediately  influenced  by  the 
fides  of  the  veflels. 

“Although  the  organic  arrangement  be  the  fame  in 
the  living  and  in  the  dead  fubjeCt,  the  paffage  of  fluids 
through  the  capillary  fyftem  is  very  different  in  the  two 
cafes.  Place  a  tube  in  the  aorta  of  an  animal,  which  we 
may  kill  by  opening  that  veffel,  and  immediately  throw' 
in  any  animal  fluid  ;  you  will  never  find  it  fill  the  capil¬ 
lary  fyftem,  and  exude  through  the  exhalents,  excretories, 
&c.  as  it  will  do  when  the  fubjeCt  has  been  fome  time 
dead.  The  inherent  organic  fenfibility  of  the  parts 
repels  the  injection,  which  can  penetrate  into  the  larger 
veflels  only.  This  experiment  I  have  performed  repeat¬ 
edly  without  ever  fucceeding  in  filling  the  capillaries. 
Buniva  has  made  comparative  experiments  on  injections 
in  living  and  dead  animals  with  the  fame  refults.” 

The  capillary  veflels  are  fo  final),  that  we  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  poflefs  any  data  concerning  their  ftruCture, 
founded  on  aCtual  examination  of  the  individual  tubes. 
Very  probably  this  ftruCture  is  differently  modified  in 
each  organ,  fo  as  to  partake  of  the  diltinCtive  characters 
of  the  part:  probably  too,  the  lining  of  thefe  veflels  is  of 
a  fimilar  nature  to  that  of  the  continuous  arteries,  veins, 
and  exhalants.  Molt  likely  the  various  organizations  of 
the  capillaries  eflentially  influence  the  differences  ob- 
ferved  in  the  vital  properties,  that  is,  in  the  organic  fen¬ 
fibility  and  the  organic  infenfible  contractility  of  each 
fyftem  :  hence  the  particular  modifications  of  the  difeafes 
dependent  on  thefe  properties,  and  particularly  refiding 
in  the  capillaries,  fuch  as  inflammations,  tumours,  he¬ 
morrhage,  See.  The  diverlities  of  ftruCture  in  the  capil¬ 
lary  fyltem  are  fometimes  manifeft  to  the  eye  ;  but  every 
organic  fyftem  in  the  body  has  its  peculiar  character  in 
this  refpeCt. 

Nothing  has  been  difeovered  of  late  concerning  that 
portion  of  the  fecernent  fyftem  called  the  urinary,  that  is 
not  contained  in  Anatomy.  The  fame  remark  applies 
to  thofe  parts  of  phyfiology  that  we  have  not  entered 
upon  in  this  article. 
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PHYS'KIUM,  J.  [(pvtrx. iov,  Gr.  a  little  bladder.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  Loureiro’s,  found  in  the  waters  of 
Cochinchina,  which  by  his  character  and  defcription  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  near  the  Valifneria  o&andra,  (Roxb.  Co- 
romand.  1. 165.)  and  probably  may  be  the  very  lame  plant. 

PHYS'NOMY,  f.  The  old  word  for  phyjiognomy . — 
Faith,  fir,  he  has  an  Englifh  name;  but  his  phifnomy  is 
more  hotter  in  France  than  there.  S/iakelpeare's  All's 
Well. 

Yet  certes  by  her  face  and  phyfnomy, 

Whether  (he  man  or  woman  inly  were, 

That  could  not  any  creature  well  defcry.  Spenfer. 

PHYSOCE'LE,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  (pvact,  flatus,  and 
to a  tumour.]  In  furgery,  a  fwelling  occafioned  by 
air.  See  Emphyfema,  under  the  article  Pathology,  vol. 
xix.  p.  342. 

PHYSOME'TRA,  f.  [from  (pyaot, a,  to  inflate,  and 
pxr fct,  the  womb.]  A  tympany  of  the  womb,  occafioned 
by  air  diftending  that  organ.  This  is,  at  all  events,  a  very 
rare  difeafe,  and  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  older  au¬ 
thors  have  probably  originated  in  miftake.  Air,  however, 
appears  to  be  occafionally  generated  in  the  internal  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  living  body,  as  Mr.  John  Hunter  fuggefted,  by 
a  fort  of  Accretion  from  the  blood-veflels.  See  vol.  xix. 
P-  34-3- 

PHYSOSPER'MUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ligusticum 
Cornubienfe,  vol.  xii.  p.  699. 

PHYSSOPH'OR  A,  f.  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  vermes,  order  mollufca;  i.e.  gelatinousworms.  Gene¬ 
ric  charafters:  Body  gelatinous,  pendent  from  an  aerial  ve- 
ficle,  with  gelatinous  fefllle  members  at  the  fides,  and  nu¬ 
merous  tentacula  beneath,  whereby  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  full-blown  flower  hanging  downwards.  There  are  but 
three  fpecies  :  and  thefe,  being  nearly  allied  to  the  Medufas, 
might  without  much  impropriety  be  removed  into  that 
genus,  dire&ly  after  which  it  ftands  in  the  Linnasan 
fyilem. 

1.  Phyflophora  hydroflatica :  oval;  with  numerous 
lateral  three-lobed  veficles,  open  outwardly ;  middle 
inteftine  and  four  larger  tentacula  red.  It  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean;  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  comprefled, 
and  always  fwims  with  the  tip  of  the  veficle  above  the 
water. 

2.  Phyflophora  rofacea  :  orbicular,  and  imbricate  with 
oblong  horizontal  foliaceous  membranes  affixed  to  the 
veficle.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  body  is 
hyaline,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  refembles  a  full-blown 
flower  bending  downwards. 

3.  Phyflophora  filiformis  :  lateral  members  oblong,  fili¬ 
form,  and  pendent.  This  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  body  is  very  tender,  not  thicker  than  a  thread,  and 
a  fpan  long,  hyaline,  with  an  obtufe  ovate  head,  about  the 
fize  of  a  grain  of  rice.  Forjk.  Fn.  Egypt.  Arab.  p.  1 19,  20. 
hi0  43,  6,^  7. 

PHYS'TA,  f.  A  name  given  by  Gefner,  and  fome 
others,  to  the  fiffi  called  by  the  Greeks,  and  many  of  the 
later  authors,  lallerus.  See  Cyfrinus  ballerus,  vol.  v. 
P-  543-_ 

PHYS'TE,  f.  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  phyficians, 
a  word  ufed  to  exprefs  a  mafs  of  meal  macerated  in  a  clofe 
veffel  with  wine,  but  not  left  to  ferment. 

PHY'SY,  f.  The  fame  with  Fusee,  which  fee. — Some 
watches  are  made  with  four  wheels,  fome  have  firings 
and  phyfies,  and  others  none.  Locke. 

PHYTA'LI A,  f.  A  word  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  two 
very  different  fenfes  :  with  fome  expreffing  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter-feafon;  and  with  others  a  place  where  vines 
are  planted. 

PHYTENOI'DES,  f.  in  botany.  See  Scoparia. 

PIIYTE'UM A,  f.  [derivation  uncertain.]  Horned 
Rampion  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria, 
icrder  monogynia,  natural  order  of  campanace®,  (campa- 
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nulaceae,  Jujf. )  Generic  charadlers  —  Calyx  :  perian- 
thiuin  one-leafed,  five-parted,  acute,  from  ereft-fpreading, 
fuperior.  Corolla  one-petalled,  wheel-Ihaped,  fpreading, 
five-parted  ;  fegments  linear,  acute,  recurved.  Stamina  1 
filaments  five,  fhorter  than  the  corolla  :  anther®  oblong. 
Piftillum  :  germ  inferior  ;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  recurved;  ftigma  bifid  or  trifid,  oblong,  revolute. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  roundiffi,  two-celled  or  three-celled, 
opening  on  both  fides  by  a  lateral  hole.  Seeds  very 
many,  final!,  roundiffi. — EJfential  Charafter.  Corolla 
wheel-fhaped,  with  linear  fegments,  five-parted.  Stigma 
bifid  or  trifid  ;  capfule  two-celled  or  three-celled,  inferior. 
There  are  twenty  fpecies.  The  European  fpecies  have 
the  flowers  in  a  clofe  terminating  head  or  fpike ;  thofe 
from  the  Eaft  have  them  fcattered  :  in  all,  there  is  a  little 
bradle  to  each  flower,  as  in  Plantago. 

1.  Phyteuma  pauciflorum  :  head  fomewhat  leafy; 
bra&es  ovate,  ciliate ;  all  the  leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
fubcrenate.  This  is  a  very  fmall  perennial  plant;  the 
flem  being  only  about  two  or  three  inches  high.  In 
habit  it  refembles  Ph.  hemifpherica  ;  but  the  leaves  are 
petioled,  ovate-lanceolate,  and  notched  here  and  there. 
There  is  probably  much  variety  in  this  circumftance ; 
for  Haller  fays  they  are  ferrate  or  bluntly  toothed,  and 
Villars  that  they  are  entire.  Flowers  in  fmall  number, 
fupported  by  floral  leaves  that  are  wider  than  the  others, 
cordate  and  blunt,  by  which  it  is  alfo  diltinguifhed  from 
Ph.  hemifpherica.  Head  Angle,  thin,  having  not  more 
than  twenty  large  blue  flowers;  teeth  of  the  calyx  the 
length  of  the  germ  ;  llyle  often  bifid,  capfule  two-celled 
or  three-celled.  Native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

2.  Phyteuma  Scheuchzeri :  flowers  in  a  roundhead, 
much  exceeded  by  the  long  linear  fpreading  bradles  ; 
flem  leafy;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  toothed,  ftalked, 
rough  edged.  Native  of  the  alps  of  Swifferland  and 
Savoy.  Stem  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
upright,  weak,  (lender,  fmooth,  Ample.  Leaves  from  one 
to  three  inches  long,  fcattered, narrow,  bluntiffi,  minutely 
rough  at  the  edges,  and  befet  with  glandular  dillant 
teeth.  Flowers  not  very  numerous,  in  a  perfe&ly  round, 
folitary,  terminal  head. 

3.  Phyteuma fcorzonerifolium:  fpike cylindrical;bra£les 
Jhort,  reflexed ,  flem  naked  above  ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
toothed,  fmooth.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny 
and  Italy  ;  gathered  on  the  hill  called  la  Bocchetta,  above 
Genoa,  in  1787.  Willdenow  confiders  this  as  but  a 
variety  of  the  former,  to  which  he  was  perhaps  led  by  an 
affertion  of  Villars,  that  it  was  fent  by  Allioni  as  his  Ph. 
Scheuchzeri.  Here  muff  have  been  fome  miftake.  The 
two  fpecies  are  effentially  diftindt  in  their  inflorefcence, 
and  all  the  red  of  the  characters  indicated  above.  The 
fpike  in  our  Genoefe  fpecimens  is  in  feed,  and  meafures 
near  two  inches  in  length,  though  only  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thicknefs.  The  Item-leaves  are  moftly  feffile, 
quite  fmooth  at  the  edges,  numerous  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  flem,  though  wanting  in  the  upper.  Their 
teeth  are  more  like  ferratures. 

4.  Phyteuma  Michelii :  head  roundiffi;  braCtes  oblong- 
lanceolate  ;  leaves  linear,  rigid,  almolt  entire.  Head 
roundiffi,  but  when  out  of  flower  becoming  more  oblong  : 
leaves  rigid,  linear,  with  fometimes  a  tooth  or  two,  efpe- 
cially  above.  On  Mont  Cenis,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Valais  and  Tufcany. 

5.  Phyteuma  hemifphasricum,  or  grafs-leaved  horned 
rampion:  head  roundifli ;  bra&es  ovate;  leaves  linear, 
almoft  quite  entire,  fcarcely  ffiorter  than  the  Item, 
Refembles  the  preceding,  but  differs  in  having  the  leaves 
longer,  flaccid,  and  more  lanceolate.  Haller  remarks  that 
the  ftyle  is  trifid.  Scheuchzer  obferved  it  on  the  Speluga 
with  a  white  flower.  Native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

6.  Phyteuma  comofum,  or  glaucous  horned  rampion  : 
flowers  in  a  feffile,  terminating,  bundle;  leaves  toothed  ; 
root-leaves  cordate.  Root  biennial  or  perennial.  Leaves 
wide,  blunt,  crenate,  dark  green;  the  lower  ones  pe¬ 
tioled. 
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t lolecl ,  the  upper  half  embracing.  It  varies  with  all  the 
leaves  fpatulate  and  blunt.  Native  of  Monte  Baldo,  and 
the  T-yrolefe  and  Carhiolian  mountains. 

7.  Phyteuma  orbicularis,  or  round-headed  horned 
rampion  :  root-leaves  cordate-toothed  ;  ftem-leaves  linear, 
quire  entire;  head  roundifh;  leaves  ferrate ;  root-leaves 
cordate.  The  long  woody  root  branches  near  thefurface 
into  feveral  divifions,  each  bearing  a  denfe  tuft  of  pe- 
tioled  fmooth  leaves,  the  firft  of  which  are  heart-fhaped, 
the  reft  ovate-lanceolate.  Stem  fimple,  about  a  foot  high, 
erect,  flightly  angular,  clothed  with  alternate  lanceolate 
leaves,  the  uppermoft  very  acute,  and  fomewhat  recurved. 
A  fingle  round  head  of  blue  flowers  (lands  ereft,  on  a  few 
ovate  acute  ciliate  braftes.  The  parts  of  fructification 
agree  in  ftruClure  with  Campanula,  except  that  the 
corolla  is  divided  at  the  very  bafe,  into  five  linear  fpread- 
ing  fegments,  which  in  the  bud  cohere  together,  forming 
a  curved  horn,  and  feparating  firft  at  their  lower  part. 
Every  part  of  the  flower  remains  permanent,  though 
faded,  till  the  feeds  are  difperfed,  or  longer.  The  herb 
is  milky,  but  not  acrid.  Native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  of  England  in  Surrey,  Suffex,  and  Hampftiire,  on 
chalk-downs;  as  about  Leatherhead,  on  Epfom-downs, 
on  the  South-downs;  found  near  Maple-Durham  in 
Hampfhire  by  Merrett  ;  near  Sutton  and  Dorking  by 
Blackftone  ;  on  Beacon-hill  near  Faverlham,  Kent;  alfo 
between  Kinlbury  and  Harrow,  and  between  Harrow  and 
Pinner,  in  Middlefex  ;  and  between  Selbu ry-hill  and 
Beacon-hill  in  the  way  to  Bath.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

The  varieties  a,  and  (3  are  now  confidered  as  diftinct 
fpecies. 

Ph.  Charmelii  has  the  habit  of  Campanula  rotundi- 
folia.  Stems  thin,  channelled,  three  or  four  inches  long. 
Lower  leaves  round,  heart-fhaped:  ftem-leaves  narrower 
the  higher  they  are,  having  fome  diftindt  hair  on  their 
borders.  Braftes  very  thin,  filiform,  a  little  longer  than 
the  flowers,  which  form  a  fpherical  fpike,  and  are  blue. 
Monf.  Villars  has  named  it  from  Monf.  Charmed,  a  fur- 
geon,  who  ufed  this  plant  with  great  fuccefs  in  venereal 
complaints. 

8.  Phyteuma  repandum,  or  Olympian  horned  rampion  : 
fp'ke  rather  lax  ;  leaves  elliptic-oblong,  (talked,  wavy, 
fmooth  ;  ftem  perfectly  fimple,  almolt  leaflefs.  Gathered 
by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  the  fummit  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus. 
The  root  is  ftrong,  woody,  and  perennial,  producing 
many  tufts  of  leaves  not  unlike  thofe  of  Globularia  nu- 
dicaulis,  but  lefs  coriaceous,  and  fomewhat  wavy  at  the 
margin.  Stems  folitary,  ereCt,  ftraight,  two,  three,  or 
four,  inches  high,  fmooth,  bearing  one  or  two  diftant 
leaves.  Flowers  blue,  in  a  folitary,  ereCt,  lax  fpike,  the 
lower  ones  often  in  pairs,  and  fometimes  very  remote. 
This  fpecies  is  no-where  figured. 

9.  Phyteuma  ellipticum,  or  elliptical  mountain  horned 
rampion  :  fpike  rather  lax;  leaves  elliptical,  (talked, 
crenate,  rough;  ftem  perfectly  fimple,  leafy,  hairy. 
Native  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus  and  of  Mount  Cauca- 
fus.  Root  fomewhat  creeping.  Stems,  in  the  wild  plant, 
from  fix  to  twelve  inches  high,  ereCt,  more  or  lefs  rough, 
with  hoary  denfe  hairs,  and  bearing  many  elliptic  or 
ovate,  ftrongly  crenate,  roughifh  leaves,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  on  fringed  footftalks  of  various  lengths. 
Flowers  deep  blue,  in  a  terminal  braCteated  fpike,  ex¬ 
tremely  variable  in  length  and  luxuriance.  In  a  garden, 
it  feems,  the  ftem  becomes  fmooth,  and  the  fpike  race- 
mofe,  with  ternate  flowers,  which  laft  character  occafion- 
ally  prefents  itlelf  likewife  in  wild  fpecimens.  Dr. 
Sibthorp’s  figure,  with  about  feven  flowers,  and  that  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  exhibit  the  two  extremes  of  the 
inflorefcence. 

10.  Phyteuma  nigrum  :  head  ovate;  braCtes  briftle- 
(haped ;  leaves  Amply  toothed;  root-leaves  cordate; 
ftem-leaves  lanceolate,  embracing.  The  flowering  fpike 
is  ovate,  but  it  is  lengthened  out  as  it  advances  to  matu¬ 
rity.  It  is  a  native  of  Bohemia,  and  is  very  diftinCt  from 
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all  the  fpecies  in  the  dark-violet  colour  of  the  flower,  the 
briftle-fhaped  braCtes,  and  the  (hape  of  the  leaves. 
Villars’s  figure  of  Ph.  cordifolia  refembles  this,  except  in 
head  and  braCtes. 

11.  Phyteuma  betonictefolium :  fpike  oblong;  leaves 
Amply  crenate;  root-leaves  lanceolate-cordate;  ftem- 
leaves  lanceolate.  Spike  of  flowers  twice  as  long  as  it  is 
wide,  with  very  fliort  braCtes ;  flowers  fmall,  with  two 
(tigmas.  Native  of  Dauphine. 

1  2.  Phyteuma  limonifolium,  or  fea-lavender  horned  ram¬ 
pion:  (Campanula  limonifolia,  Linn.  C.  orientalis,  limonii 
minimi  facie,  flore  patulo,7'oturi.)  Leaves  lanceolate, rough¬ 
ifh  with  reverfed  hairs,  wavy,  and  fomewhat  toothed  ;  ftem 
panicled  ;  flowers  feflile,  about  three  together.  Gathered 
by  Totirnefort  in  theLevant;  by  Sibthorp  in  grafly  places 
towards  the  fummit  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus.  The 
root  is  very  thick  and  woody,  crowned  with  numerous 
tufts  of  narrow',  bluntifh,  long-ltalked,  fpreading  leaves, 
about  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  of  a 
bright  green  ;  their  fliort  rigid  pubefcence  directed  back¬ 
wards,  or  towards  the  bafe  ;  their  margin  either  toothed 
or  waved.  Stems  about  a  foot  high,  ereCt,  round,  fmooth, 
leafy,  copioufly  branched  in  an  alternate  manner;  their 
branches  fpreading,  leaflefs,  befet  with  many  fmallifh, 
blue,  feflile  flowers,  two  or  three  together,  having  yellow 
anthers?,  and  a  rough,  reddifh,  club-fhaped  (tyle. 

13.  Phyteuma  (picata,  or  fpiked  horned  rampion: 
fpike  oblong  elongated  ;  ftyles  fomewhat  hairy,  trifid  ; 
root-leaves  cordate;  doubly-toothed.  Root  yellow  on 
the  outfide,  white  within,  having  fome  ovate  little  tubers 
hanging  to  it  at  bottom.  Stem  upright,  not  branched, 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  angular,  fmooth.  Flowers  feflile, 
with  a  lanceolate  bracte ;  corolla  blue,  varying  to  whi- 
tifli  yellow.  Seeds  very  numerous,  fmall,  ovate,  fome¬ 
what  angular,  fmooth,  fhining,  fubferruginous,  darker  at 
top  and  bottom.  Native  of  Germany,  Swiflerland, 
Auftria,  France,  and  Italy.  The  whole  plant  abounds 
with  a  milky  juice.  The  root  is  eaten  boiled.  Bees  are 
fond  of  the  flowers,  Cultivated  in  1683  by  Mr.  James 
Sutherland. 

14.  Phyteuma  ovatum:  fpike  ovate;  ftyles  hirfute, 
longer  than  the  flower,  emarginate-bifid ;  root-leaves 
cordate,  doubly- toothed.  Stem  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  in  height,  not  branched.  Root-leaves  on  long 
petioles,  acutely  gafned,  like  thofe  of  the  nettle.  Lower 
item-leaves  heart-fhaped,  upper  ones  more  (lender,  long 
lanceolate.  Flower  deep  violet.  Native  of  Bohemia, 
Swiflerland,  and  Piedmont. 

55.  Phyteuma  vifgatum  :  leaves  lanceolate,  unequally 
toothed,  rugged;  ftem  rod-like;  flowers  geminate,  feflile, 
fcattered.  For  the  defcription  of  this  plant,  fee  Campa¬ 
nula  virgata,  vol.  iii.  p.  662. 

16.  Phyteuma  lobelioides  :  leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
toothletted,  hifpid ;  ftem  panicled;  flowers  geminate, 
peduncled,  fcattered.  Refembles  the  preceding  very 
much  ;  but  differs  in  having  the  flowers  peduncled,  the 
ftem  panicled  with  the  branches  brachiate,  not  ftriCt  and 
rod -like,  and  the  flowers  narrower.  Native  of  Armenia, 
where  it  was  found  by  Tournefort. 

17.  Phyteuma  lanceolatum:  leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
very  finely  toothletted,_  rugged;  Item  branched  at  the 
bafe;  branches  very  fimple,  leafy;  flowers  fcattered, 
geminate,  felfile.  From  the  bafe  of  the  rugged  (talk  arife 
filiform  branches  leafy  to  the  middle,  covered  at  the  top 
with  geminate  diftant  feflile  flowers.  Found  in  Armenia 
by  Tournefort. 

18.  Phyteuma  rigidum:  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  ob- 
fcurely  toothletted,  fmoothifh;  ftem  quite  Ample,  leafy ; 
flowers  fcattered,  peduncles  three-flowered.  The  leaves 
appear  to  be  quite  entire  ;  but,  when  examined  by  a  mag¬ 
nifier,  they  are  found  to  have  very  fmall  thin-fpread 
blunt  teeth  on  the  thickened  margin.  It  refembles  the 
preceding  very  much,  but  the  leaves  are  fmoothifh,  and 
more  rigid  ;  the  ftem  fimple  ;  fmooth  ;  and  the  peduncles 
fomewhat  branched  and  three-flowered. 


19.  Phy  teuina 
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19.  Phyteuma  amplexicaulis,  or  toothed  horned  tam¬ 
pion  :  leaves  embracing,  cordate,  ovate  ;  doubly-ferrate  ; 
flowers  fcattered.  Stem,  roundj  fmooth,  Ample,  leafy  ; 
leaves  fmooth.  Flowers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftem, 
corolla  of  the  fame  Aze  and  appearance  with  P.  fpicata. 
Thefe  are  both  natives  of  the  Levant,  and  were  found  by 
Tournefort. 

20.  Phyteuma  pinnatum,  or  winged-leaved  horned 
rampion  :  leaves  pinnate;  flowers  in  cymes.  Flowers 
the  largeft  of  any  of  the  fpecies,  in  many-flowered,  fcat¬ 
tered  alternate  cymes,  difpofed  on  the  upper  naked  part 
of  the  ftem.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  or  Crete. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  European  forts  are 
hardy  plants,  which  will  thrive  in  the  open  air.  They 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in  autumn  ; 
for,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  fpring, 
they  frequently  fail,  or  at  leaft  lie  a  year  in  the  ground. 
Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  frefli  undunged 
earth  where  they  are  deflgned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not 
thrive  fo  well  when  they  are  tranfplanted  ;  therefore  the 
belt  method  is  to  make  fmall  drills  acrofs  the  bed  about 
eighteen  inches  afunder,  and  fow  the  feeds  therein  ;  then 
cover  them  lightly  over  with  earth  ;  for,  if  they  are 
buried  too  deep,  they  will  rot  in  the  ground.  In  the 
following  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up,  when  they 
fhould  be  diligently  weeded,  which  is  all  the  care  they 
require;  only  they  Ihould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  fo  as  to  leave  them  flx  or  feven  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  afterwards  they  require  no  farther  attention  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  In  June  the  plants  will 
flower;  and,  if  the  fummer  prove  favourable,  they  will 
produce  ripe  feeds.  As  thefe  plants  do  not  continue 
above  two  or  three  years,  there  fhould  be  feeds  fown 
every  other  year  to  continue  the  forts.  They  are  plants 
which  require  little  trouble  to  cultivate  them,  and  their 
flowers  make  a  pretty  variety  in  large  gardens  5  therefore 
they  may  be  allowed  a  place  amongft  other  hardy  flowers. 
See  Lobelia  and  Reseda. 

PHYTIV'OROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Gr.  Qvtov,  a  plant, 
and  the  Lat.  voro,  to  devour.]  That  eats  grafs  or  any 
vegetable.— Hairy  animals  with  only  twm  large  fore-teeth, 
are  all  phytovorous,  and  called  the  hare  kind.  Ray. 

PHYTOG'RAPHY,  j.  [from  the  Gr.  (pv rov,  a  plant, 
and  y%u(pu,  to  write.]  A  defcription  of  plants. 

PHYTOLAC'CA,/!  [fo  called  by  Tournefort,  from  the 
Gr.  tpvlov,  a  plant;  and  lacca,  a  barbarous  word,  deflgnating 
a  kind  of  colouring  fubftance,  becaufe  the  berries  of 
feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus  afford  a  beautiful,  though 
not  lafting,  purple  or  crimfon  dye.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  decandria,  order  decagynia,  natural  order  of 
mifcellaneae,  (atriplices,  Juff. )  Generic  characters — 
Calyx  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  called  a  coloured  calyx. 
Corolla:  petals  flve,  roundifli,  concave,  fpreading,  bent 
in  at  top,  permanent.  Stamina:  Alaments  eight  or  ten 
or  twenty,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla;  antheras 
roundifh,  lateral.  Piftillum  :  germ  orbiculate,  deprefled, 
divided  external!}'  by  fwellings,  ending  in  eight  or  ten 
very  fhort,  fpreading-refiex,  llyles.  Pericarpiuin  :  berry 
orbiculate,  deprefled,  marked  with  ten  longitudinal 
grooves,  umbilicated  with  the  piftils,  and  having  as  many 
cells.  Seeds  foiitary,  kidney-form,  fmooth.  Ph.  dioica 
has  the  fexes  diftind.  There  is  one  fpecies  with  eight, 
and  another  with  twenty,  ftamens. — EJfential  Char  (idler. 
Calyx  none;  petals  Ave,  calycine;  berry  fuperior,  ten- 
celled,  ten-feeded.  The  fructiflcation  is  fhown  on  the 
Botany  Plate  X.  A g.  10.  There  are  Ax  fpecies. 

1.  Phytolacca  heptandra,  or  ereCt  phytolacca  :  flowers 
feven-ftamened,  Ax-ftyled  ;  leaves  lanceolate.  Root  pe¬ 
rennial.  Stem  two  feet  high,  branched,  upright,  Itriated, 
hollow.  Leaves  fcattered,  petioled,  lanceolate,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  fmooth,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Flowers  ra- 
cemed,  pedicelled,  with  fome  awl-lhaped  little  bradles 
near  and  above  the  bafe  ;  corolla  white,  green  underneath, 
fpreading.  It  is  much  fmallerand  more  tender  than  the 
other  forts.  Native  of  America.. 
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2.  Phytolacca  o&andra,  or  white-flowered  phytolacca  : 
flowers  eight-ftamened,  eight-ftyled.  This  has  the  ftature 
cf  the  common  fort,  Ph.  decandra;  but  the  leaves  are 
whiter.  Calyx  and  corolla  white,  quite  flat  and  not  con¬ 
cave  ;  fruit  red.  Native  of  Mexico.  Cultivated  in  1732, 
by  James  Sherard,  M.  D.  It  flowers  from  July  to  No¬ 
vember. 

According  to  Mr.  Miller,  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it  at 
Vera  Cruz,  where  the  inhabitants  conftantly  ufed  it  at 
their  tables.  It  feldom  continues  longer  than  two  years  ; 
and,  when  it  flowers  and  feeds  plentifully  the  flrft  year,  the 
plants  frequently  die  before  the  following  fpring.  The 
ftalk  is  herbaceous,  two  feet  high,  about  the  Aze  of  a 
man’s  Anger,  and  divides  at  top  into  two  or  three 
fhort  branches.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  near  Ax  inches 
long,  and  aliuoft  three  broad;  they  have  a  ftrong  midrib, 
and  feveral  tranfverfe  veins,  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  the 
fooftalks  are  an  inch  and  half  long.  The  peduncles  come 
out  from  the  Ade  of  the  branches  oppoftte  to  the  leaves, 
and  are  feven  or  eight  inches  long;  t lie  lower  part,  about 
two  inches  in  length,  is  naked;  the  remainder  has  feflile 
flowers,  white  with  a  blufh  of  purple  in  the  middle,  cut 
into  flve  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom,  and  having  from 
eight  to  fourteen  ftamens,  and  ten  ftyles.  Berries  flat, 
with  ten  deep  furrows;  cells  the  fame  number,  with  one 
or  two  fmooth  feeds  in  each.  Browne  calls  it  Spanijk 
Calaloe  ;  and  fays  it  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  now  cultivated 
in  molt  of  the  kitchen-gardens.  It  is  a  palatable  whole- 
fome  green  :  the  tender  ftalks  are  frequently  ferved  up 
for  afparagus,  and  often  prove  a  very  agreeable  fucceda- 
neum.  Thunberg,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  it  is 
extremely  poifonous;  and  relates,  that,  having  been 
eaten  by  two  Japonefe  fervants,  one  of  them  was  eight 
days  in  recovering,  and  the  other  fullered  duringa  much 
longer  time.  Probably  different  fpecies  are  confounded 
in  thefe  accounts. 

3.  Phytolacca  decandra,  branching  phytolacca,  or 
Virginian  poke-weed  ;  (Solanum  magnum  Virginianum 
rubrum,  Parlt.  thcat.  347.  8.  S.  raceinofum  Americanum, 
Raii  Hift.  662.  P/uh.  plnjt.  t.  225.  f.  3.)  Flowers  ten- 
ftamened,  ten-ftyled.  Root  very  thick  and  flefhy,  as 
large  as  a  man’s  leg,  divided  into  feveral  thick  fldhy 
branches,  which  run  deep  in  the  ground.  Stems  three 
or  four,  herbaceous,  as  large  as  a  good  walking-ftick,  of  a 
purple-colour,  Ax  or  feven  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches  at  the  top.  Leaves  flve  inches  long,  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  broad,  rounded  at  their  bale,  but  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  point,  placed  without  order,  on  Ihort  foot- 
ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  in  the  autumn 
change  to  a  purplilh  colour.  The  peduncles  come  out 
from  the  joints  and  diviAons  of  the  branches,  and  are 
about  Ave  inches  long;  the  lower  part  is  naked,  but  the 
upper  half  fuftains  a  number  of  flowers  ranged  on  each 
Ade,  like  common  currants.  Each  flower  ftands  upon  a 
pedicel  half  an  incli  long;  and  the  petals  are  purplilh. 
Berry  deprefled,  with  ten  furrows  ;  having  ten  cells, 
Ailed  with  fmooth  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  in  warm  feafons  the  berries  ripen  in  autumn.  Native 
of  Swifferland,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  of  Barbary,  near 
Algiers  ;  Virginia,  Georgia,  New  England  ;  Jamaica.  It 
was  cultivated  here  in  1640,  as  appears  from  Parkinlon  ; 
who  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  North  America 
ufe  the  juice  of  the  root  as  a  common  purge.  An'ounce 
of  the  dried  root,  infufed  in  a  pint  of  wine,  and  given  to 
the  quantity  of  two  fpoonfuls,  operates  kindly  as  an 
emetic,  and  is  preferable  to  moft  others,  as  it  hardly  alters 
the  tafte  of  the  wine.  The  roots  are  applied  to  the  hands 
and  feet  in  ardent  fevers.  Farriers  give  a  decodfion  of 
them  to  drench  cattle;  and  apply  them  in  form  of  poul¬ 
tice  for  difcuflmg  tumours.  .  Poultry  are  fond  of  the  ber¬ 
ries;  but,  if  eaten  in  large  quantities,  they  give  the  flelh 
a  difagreeable  flavour.  The  juice  (tains  paper  and  linen 
of  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  but  it  will  not  laft  long ;  if 
a  method  could  be  found  of  Axing  the  dye,  it  might  be 
very  ufeful.  The  vignerons  in  Portugal  for  many  years 
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ufed  the  juice  of  thefe  berries  to  give  a  deep  colour  to  the 
red-port  wines,  to  which  it  was  thought  to  communicate 
a  difagreeable  tafte  when  mixed  in  too  great  a  quantity. 
Complaint  of  this  practice  having  been  made  to  go¬ 
vernment,  orders  were  given,  that  the  ftems  of  this  plant 
fliould  be  cut  down  and  deftroyed  before  they  produced 
berries. 

“  The  young  (hoots  are  brought  in  quantities  to  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  market  early  in  the  leafon  ;  they  are  eaten  as  a 
fubftitute  for  afparagus,  which  they  refemble  in  tafte. 
This  plant  requires  no  cultivation.”  Tranf.  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  vol.  iv. 

4.  Phytolacca  icofandra,  or  red  phytolacca  :  flowers 
twenty-ltamened,  ten-ftyled.  This  plant  is  annual,  always 
perifliing  foon  after  it  has  perfe&ed  feeds.  It  rifes  with 
an  herbaceous  ftalk,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
ieveral  longitudinal  furrows,  and  changes  at  the  end  of 
i'ummer  to  purple.  It  divides  at  top  into  three  or  four 
branches.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  fix  or  feven  inches 
long,  and  almoft  three  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  deep 
green,  on  fliort  footftalks;  fome  are  alternate,  others 
oppofite,  and  they  are  frequently  oblique  to  the  footftalk. 
The  peduncles  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches 
oppofite  to  the  leaves ;  they  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long, 
the  lower  part  being  naked,  but  fora  fliorter  fpace  than 
in  the  other  forts;  the  upper  part  narrow,  and  commonly 
inclined.  The  flowers  are  larger,  white  within,  of  an 
herbaceous  colour  on  their  edges,  and  purplifh  on  the 
outfide,  on  fliort  pedicels.  The  ftamens  vary  in  number 
(roin  eight  to  nine  or  eleven  :  in  the  lower  flowers, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  there  are  certainly  twenty;  and 
Gasrtner  affirms  that  they  vary  from  eight  to  twenty. 
Berry  globular,  fcarcely  depreffed,  not  grooved,  hollowed 
at  top  with  a  fmall  point,  and  terminated  by  ten  perma¬ 
nent  ftyles,  fmooth,  bluifh  black,  pulpy,  ten-celled  : 
ftyles  clothed  with  their  proper  membrane,  which  is  very 
tender:  pulp  dark  blood-red.  Seeds  folitary,  lens-fhaped, 
very  fhortly  beaked,  fmooth,  fhining,  black,  faftened  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cells  near  the  axis  of  the  fruit.  Thefe 
berries  are  very  fucculent;  and  their  juice  (tains  paper 
and  linen  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  but  it  is  not 
permanent.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1758. 

5.  Phytolacca  dodecandra,  or  African  phytolacca : 
flowers  fif  teen-ftamened,  five  to  eight  ftyled.  This  is  a 
fhrub,  a  fathom  in  height,  upright,  rude,  afti-coloured. 
Leaves  four  inches  long,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
lines  in  breadth  ;  petioles  one-third  the  length  of  the  leaf. 
Racemes  terminating,  but  by  a  branchlet  puftiing  out 
from  the  uppermoft  axil  they  become  lateral,  and  at  the 
fame  time  oppofite  to  a  leaf;  they  are  upright,  bur,  when 
in  fruit,  nodding  or  pendulous,  on  fliort  peduncles, 
villofe,  bra&ed,  fix  inches  long.  Flowers  fcattered,  on 
(hort  pedicels,  herbaceous,  three  lines  wide.  Berry 
roundiih,  flattened,  many-angled,  flefliy,  foft,  red,  with  a 
faffron-coloured  juice,  four  lines  in  diameter;  feeds 
folitary,  kidney-form,  black.  It  is  diftinguiftied  from  Ph. 
o&andra  and  decandra  by  its  flirubby  ftalk  and  decan¬ 
drous  flowers.  Nativeof  Abyflinia,  whereit  was  found  by 
James  Bruce,  efq.  and  by  him  the  feeds  were  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  Paris  Garden  ;  and  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Kew  in  1775.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

6.  Phytolacca  dioica,  or  tree  phytolacca:  flowers 
dioecous.  This  is  a  flirub  two  fathoms  in  height,  upright, 
very  thick,  grey.  Leaves  five  inches  long,  and  two  in¬ 
ches  and  a  half  wide.  Flowers  fcattered,  pedicelled, 
(preading  very  much,  whitifli  green;  the  males  five  or  fix 
lines  in  breadth,  the  females  fmaller  by  half ;  calyx  (or 
corolla)  five-leaved  ;  ftamens  about  thirty,  and  a  rudi¬ 
ment  of  a  germ  in  the  male  flowers.  In  the  females  a 
head,  compoled  of  from  ten  to  twelve  germs,  and  as  many 
ftyles  as  there  are  fweiiings.  Both  male  and  female 
plants  flower  every  fpring  in  the  Paris  garden,  but  (till 
the  latter  has  continued  barren.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768. 
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Propagation  and  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  in  the  fpring 
upon  a  bed  of  light  earth ;  and,  when  the  plants  come  up, 
tranfplant  them  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden, 
allowing  them  fpace  to  grow,  for  they  will  overbear  other 
plants,  if  they  are  too  near  them,  efpecially  if  the  foil  be 
good.  Clear  them  from  weeds,  and  in  the  autumn  they 
will  produce  flowers  and  fruit.  The  firft  frofts  will 
deftroy  the  ftems,  but  the  roots  will  abide,  and  (hoot  in 
the  fpring.  In  very  fevere  winters  the  roots  will  be 
deftroyed,  efpecially  in  a  wet  foil,  unlefs  the  furface  be 
covered  with  mulch. 

2,4.  Thefe  being  lefs  hardy,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown. 
upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  tranfplant  them  into  another 
hot-bed,  (hading  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root. 
Then  treat  them  as  other  tender  exotic  plants;  and,  at  the 
beginningof  July,  fetthem  out  upon  a  warm  border,  or  in 
pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  (haded  till  they  have 
taken  new  root  :  water  them  duly  in  dry  weather,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  Thefe  plants  perfett  their 
feeds  every  autumn,  and  may  therefore  be  eafily  preferved. 

6.  Plant  cuttings  during  the  fummer  months,  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  covering  the  pots  with  hand-glafles,  and  (hading 
them.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  they  will  put  out  roots ;  then 
plant  each  in  a  fmall  pot,  plunge  them  into  the  bed  again, 
(hade  them  till  they  have  taken  root,  and  then  gra¬ 
dually  inure  them  to  the  open  air,  where  they  may  remain 
to  the  end  of  September,  when  they  mult  be  removed 
into  a  moderate  ftove  for  the  winter  feafon. 

PHYTOLI'FHUS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  (pvlov,  a  plant,  and 
?u0o;,  done.]  Vegetable  petrifa&ion.  See  the  article  Mi¬ 
neralogy,  vol.  xv.  p.  531. 

The  crude  and  exaggerated  ftatements  which  we  for¬ 
merly  pofleffed,  relative  to  vegetable  and  animal  folfil  re¬ 
mains,  have  of  late  years  given  place  to  the  refults  of  pa¬ 
tient  and  fcientific  refearch  ;  and  the  labours  of  Cuvier 
alone,  in  this  interefting  department  of  fpeculation,  may 
fuffice  to  direct  and  facilitate  the  path  of  future  enquiry. 
As  the  details  of  his  difcoveries  and  obfervations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  contained  in  large  and  expenlive  volumes,  a 
more  acceflible  and  condenled  view  of  the  fubjeft,  fuited 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  majority  of  ftudents,  was 
(till  wanting;  and  Mr.  Parkinfon  has,  in  his  “Outlines 
of  Oryctology,”  juft  publiftied,  (1823.)  remedied  the  de- 
fe<ff.  With  regard  to  Mr.  P.’s  opportunities  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  executing  the  talk  with  credit  to  himfelf,  and 
benefit  to  the  public,  we  need  only  remind  our  readers 
that  the  bent  of  his  investigations,  fora  feries  of  years, 
has  been  directed  to  the  ftudy  of  foflil  organic  remains; 
that  his  more  ample  work  on  the  fame  fubject  (Organic 
Remains  of  a  former  World,  1 804.)  lias  fully  eftabliftied 
his  reputation  for  zeal  and  diligence  in  refearch  ;  and  that 
his  colleftion  of  fpecimens  is  at  once  numerous  and  ap¬ 
propriate. 

Commencing  his  defcriptive  catalogue  with  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  the  author  (hortly  reviews  the  different 
modifications  of  lignite,  peat,  coal,  jet,  amber,  See.  and 
adverts  to  the  cafts  and  impreffions  of  ferns,  reeds,  and 
other  plants,  in  the  coal-formation.  The  Phytolithus  ver- 
rncofus  (of  Martin)  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  a  fucculent 
plant,  including  a  more  (olid  part,  communicating  with 
the  external  furface  by  a  delicate  organization  ;  and  he  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  alleged  foflil-trees  in  the  coal- 
formation  of  Staffordfliire,  Derbyftiire,  Lancafhire,  and 
even  of  Glafgow,  were  originally  fucculent  plants  of 
large  dimenfions,  analogous  perhaps  to  fome  of  the  Ca£H, 
Euphorbise,  Cacalise,  See.  deferibed  by  Humboldt.  The 
infinuation,  however,  that  a  tribe  of  fucculent  plants  at 
one  period  compofed  the  exclufive  vegetation  of  the 
globe,  is  not  borne  out  by  appearances  ;  for,  if  remains 
of  them  are  often  found,  fo  alio  tho(e  of  gramina,  reeds, 
and  other  fpecies  peculiar  to  water,  or  to  marfliy  foil,  are 
not  lefs  common  ;  and  although,  in  many  cafes,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  features  of  the  prototype  may  have  been  disfigured 
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or  effaced,  it  feems  too  violent  a  ftretch  of  generalization 
to  maintain  that  every  tree-like  form  in  the  ftate  of  ftone 
is  a  mafked  fucculent  plant  of'  large  dimenlions.  The 
fpecimens,  indeed,  which  have  fallen  under  our  obfer- 
vation,  and  in  which  the  compadl  ligneous  texture  is  fo 
difcernible,  are  more  obvioufly  referable  to  foreft-trees 
than  to  gigantic  Euphorbise.  Again,  that  the  early  fuc- 
culent  plants  were  not  formed  for  the  food  of  animals  is 
a  mere  aflumption ;  and  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  believe 
that,  notwithftanding  the  fpinous  armature  of  fome  of 
the  fpecies,  they  furailhed  aliment  to  certain  families  of 
quadrupeds,  or  at  all  events  to  infefls:  while,  if  we  ad- 
mit  the  exiftence  of  the  latter,  vye  may  prefuppofe  that  of 
larger  animals,  deftined  to  feed  on  them,  and  to  keep  them 
in  check,  as  we  fee  in  the  prefent  fyftein  of  things.  Monthly 
Rev.  Feb.  1824. 

PHYTOL'OGIST,  f.  One  fkilled  in  botany,  one  who 
writes  on  plants. — As  our  learned  phytologijl,  Mr.  Ray,  has 
done.  Evelyn. 

PHYTOL'OGY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  (pvrot ,  a  plant,  and 
Aoyo;,  a  difcourfe.]  Thefcience  of  plants  5  botany  ;  a  dif- 
courfe  on  plants. 

PHY'TONESS.  See  Pythoness. 

PHYTOT'OMA,  f  [from  tpvlov,  a  plant,  and  ti/avu,  to 
cut.]  The  Plant-cutter  ;  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
pafleres.  This  genus  has  been  but  lately  difcovered,  and 
is  consequently  very  little  known.  The  Linnaean  gene¬ 
ric  characters,  affumed  for  it  by  Dr.  Gmelin,  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  Bill  conic,  ferrated,  and  ftraight  ;  noftrils  oval  ; 
tongue  ffiort,  obtufe;  feet  four-toed. 

Phytotoma  rara,  the  Chilian  plant-cutter.  This  bird, 
though  Angularly  mifchievous,  is  only  about  the  fize  of 
a  quail.  Its  bill  is  thick  and  ffrong,  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  toothed  like  a  faw  ;  irides  brown  :  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  duflcy  a(h,  beneath  paler;  quill 
and  tail-feathers  fpotted  with  black  ;  tail  rounded  ;  hind 
toe  ffiorter  than  the  fore  one.  It  builds  its  neft  on  lofty 
trees  of  thick  foliage  in  fhady  places;  the  eggs  clear 
white,  fpotted  with  red.  It  fcreams  with  a  raucous  in¬ 
terrupted  voice,  ra,ra;  and  fometimes  makes  deftruffive 
vifits  in  gardens,  feeding  on  the  young  fucculent  and 
tender  plants.  Thefe  it  cuts  up  near  the  roots  with  its 
bill,  as  with  a  faw,  in  wanton  devaluation,  not  eating  one 
quarter  of  what  it  fpoils :  whence  it  is  dreaded  and  de- 
tefted  by  the  natives  of  Chili  ;  in  which  country  alone  it 
hath  as  yet  been  traced,  being  very  fhy,  and  fecluded  in 
the  depths  of  the  woods  and  iorefts.  It  is  reprefented  on 
the  annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1. 

PHYZ.  See  Phiz. 

PHYZA'NI  A,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  a 
country  of  Africa,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

PI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Se-tchuen  : 
twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Tching-fou. 

PI-TEOU',  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  China.  Lat. 
25.  20.  N.  Ion.  1 19.  14.  E. 

PI-TSI'E,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Koei-tcheou:  twenty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Tai-ting. 

PI'A,  or  Pia'lia,  feftivals  inftituted  in  honour  of 
Adrian,  by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  They  were 
celebrated  at  Puteoli,  on  the  fecond  year  of  the  Olym¬ 
piads. 

PIA  MA'TER,  f.  [Latin.]  A  thin  and  delicate  mem¬ 
brane,  which  lies  under  the  dura  mater,  and  covers  im¬ 
mediately  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  See  the  article 
Anatomy,  vol.  i. 

PIABA',  /’.  The  name  of  a  fmall  frelh-water  filli, 
caught  in  all  the  ri  vers  and  brooks  in  the  Brafils,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  America.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common 
minow  ;  is  a  well-tafted  filli,  and  much  efteemed  by  the 
natives. 

PIABUCU',  f.  See  Salmo  argentinus. 

PIACEN'ZA.  See  Placenza. 

PI'ACLE,  f.  [ piacnlum ,  Lat.]  An  enormous  crime. 
A  word  not  now  in  ufe,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved,  ci¬ 
ting  the  pafiage  from  Howell.  Howell,  indeed,  often 
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employs  it;  but  it  had  probably  been  common.  Todd.— 
But  may  I,  without  piacle,  forget,  in  the  very  laftfcene  of 
one  of  his  lateft  actions  amongft  us,  what  he  then  did  ? 
Bp.  King's  Serm.  1619.  —  To  tear  the  paps  that  gave 
them  fuck,  can  there  be  a  greater  piacle  againft  nature, 
can  there  be  a  more  execrable  and  horrid  thing  ?  Howell's 
Engl.  Tears. 

PIAC'ULAR,  orPiACULOUs,  adj.  Expiatory ;  having 
the  power  to  atone.  Such  as  requires  expiation.—  It  was 
piaculovs  unto  the  Romans  to  pare  their  nails  upon  the 
nundinse,  obferved  every  ninth  day.  Brown. — The  ne¬ 
glecting  any  of  their  aufpices,  or  the  chirping  of  their 
chickens,  was  efteemed  a  piacular  crime  which  required 
more  expiation  than  murder.  Bp.  Story  on  the  Priejthood. 
— Criminal ;  atrocioufly  bad.— The  Abaftins  hold  it  pia¬ 
cular  to  build  their  own  houfes  of  the  fame  matter  which 
is  referved  for  their  churches.  Bp.  Hall's  Rem. — While 
we  think  it  fo  piaculuus  to  go  beyond  the  ancients,  we 
mu  ft  neceflarily  come  ffiort  of  genuine  antiquity  and 
truth.  Glanvil/e. 

PIA'DA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Serica,  between  Danina  and  Afimirtea.  Ptolemy. 

PIADEL'LA,  a  town  of  Italy*,  twenty' miles  north  of 
Como,  and  five  fouth  of  Gravedona. 

PIADE'NA,  a  town  of  Italy;  fixteen  miles  weft  of 
Mantua. 

PIAF'FEUR,  /!  in  the  manege,  is  a  proud  ftately  horfe, 
full  of  mettle,  or  fire,  with  a  great  deal  of  motion,  and 
an  exceffive  eagernefs  to  go  forward.  He  fnorts,  traverfes 
if  he  can,  and  by  his  fiery  aftion  (hows  his  reftleflhefs ; 
whence  fome,  though  very  improperly,  fay,  he  dances. 
Such  horfes  as  thefe,  or  fuch  as  are  bred  to  paflage  upon 
a  ftraight  line,  were  formerly  much  admired  in  caroufals. 
and  magnificent  feftivals. 

PI'AL  UL  GEE'L,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  circle  of 
Natangen  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Lick. 

PIALAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  twenty  miles  north 
of  Dacca.  Lat.  23.  35.  N.  Ion.  90.  8.  E. 

PI'ALITZ,  a  river  of  Rufliaj  which  runs  into  the 
White  Sea  near  Pialitza,  in  lat.  66.  10.  N.  Ion.  37.44.  E. 

PIALIT'ZA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  coaft  of  the  White  Sea:.  100  miles 
north  of  Archangel. 

PIAL'NY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Dindigul :  twenty-three  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Dindi- 
gul,  and  forty-eight  fouth-eaft  of  Coimbetore.  Lat.  10. 
28.  N.  Ion.  77.  37.  E. 

PIA'NA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  :  nine  miles 
north-weft  of  Vico. 

PIA'NA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Sura 
near  Yadrin,  in  the  government  of  Kazan. 

PIA'NA,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  north  coaft  of  Sardinia. 
Lat.  41.  N.  Ion.  8.  27.  E. — A  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft: 
coaft  of  Sardinia.  Lat.  39.  17.  N.  Ion.  8.25.  E. 

PIA'NA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Naples.  Lat.  40.  1 3.  N.  Ion.  1 2.  55.  E. 

PIANEG',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Viatka  :  fixteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Yarenfk. 

PIANEL'LO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica:  eighteen 
miles  eaft  of  Corte. 

PI'ANET,  f.  A  bird  ;  the  lefier  wood-pecker.  Bailey. 
The  magpie.  This  name  is  retained  in  Scotland,  Dr^. 
Johnfon  fays;  and  in  Northumberland,  he  might  have 
added,  where  it  is  called  pyunot,  as  in  Lancashire  pynot. 
See  Corvus  pica. 

PIANEZ'Z  A,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Dora:  four 
miles  weft  of  Turin,  and  ten  north-eaft  of  Rivalta. 

PIA'NISTE,  f.  A  mufician,  one  who  teaches  the 
piano-forte.  A  perfon  infecied  with  the'lues  venerea. 

PIANKAN'SHAWS,  or  Pyankeshaws,  Vermilions. 
and  Muscontins,  are  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  Indiana 
territory,  who  refide  on  the  Wabafhand  its  branches,  and 
the  Illinois  river.  Thefe,  with  the  Kickapoos,  Mufqui- 
tons,  and  Ouiatanons,  could  together  furnifh  about  1250 
warriors  in  the  year  1780. 
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PfANKATAN'K,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs 
'into  the  Chefapeak  in  lat.  37.  32.  N.  Ion.  76.  20.  W. 

PIA'NO,  adj.  An  Italian  mufical  term  implying  foft, 
with  a  fubdued  voice.  It  was  at  firft  only  ufed  in  repeat¬ 
ing  fhort  pafThges  in  the  way  of  echo,  being  no  otherwife 
employed  by  Corelli.  At  prefent  its  ufe  is  extended  to 
whole  periods,  in  the  way  of  contrail  to  forte,  loud,  in 
every  degree  of  comparifon. 

PIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Modena. 

PIA'NO  DELLE  COR'TE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Principato  Citra:  twelve  miles  north-north-weft  of  Can- 
giano. 

PIA'NO  FOR'TE,  f  [Italian.]  The  name  of  a  mu- 
fical  inftrument  of  the  harpfichord  kind  ;  fo  called  from 
the  facility  with  which  the  player  upon  it  can  give  a  J'oft 
or  firong  expreftion.  See  the  article  Music,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  373.- 

This  elegant  and  exprellive  inftrument,  from  the  period 
of  its  invention  to  the  prefent  time,  has  been  in  a  conftant 
progrefs  towards  perfection.  The  moft  effential  improve¬ 
ment  we  have  noticed  fince  the  appearance  of  our  article 
Music,  is  the  bridge  of  reverberation,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  F.  W.  Collard,  of  the  firm  of  dementi,  Collard,  and 
Co.  Cheapfide,  London  ;  for  which  a  patent  was  granted 
in  the  year  1821. 

By  the  bridge  of  reverberation,  the  firings  have  the 
effeCt  of  being  fixed  like  thofe  of  a  harp  to  the  found- 
board  itfelf,  inftead  of  being  checked  by  an  intermediate 
attachment  to  a  folid  fubftance.  This  contrivance  not 
only  produces  a  more  equal  and  rich  flow  of  vibration, 
but  takes  away  the  whiffling  of  the  large  fteel  firings,  fo 
common  and  often  fo  difagreeable  in  grand  piano-fortes 
on  the  ufual  conftruCtion.  It  alfo  gives  them  the  great 
advantage  of  turning  all  thofe  portions  of  the  firings  be¬ 
yond  the  original  bridge,  which  were  before  ufelefs,  to 
the  augmentation  and  perfection  of  the  tone  produced  on 
the  main  body  of  the  inftrument  by  means  of  the  harmo¬ 
nic  fwell.  In  expreffive  movements,  and  legato  paffages, 
the  addition  of  the  harmonics,  independent  of  the  beauty 
of  found,  produces  an  advantage  which  mull  be  obvious 
to  every  one,  fince  it  affeCts  that  continuity  of  vibration, 
which,  fomewhat  like  the  bow  of  a  violin,  makes  one  note 
glide  into  another  ;  and,  as  this  effeCl  is  produced  with¬ 
out  at  all  interfering  with  the  dampers,  the  bafs  may  be 
played  ftaccato,  whilft  the  treble  is  played  legato,  and  vice 
verfa.  The  whole  volume  of  tone  called  forth  by  the 
harmonic  fwell  and  damper  pedal  combined,  is  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  rrchnefs  and  power;  and  in  paffages  requiring 
bold  contraft,  dramatic  energy,  orfuftained  grandeur,  will 
be  found  of  fingular  efficacy. 

The  great  improvement  given  by  this  new  conftruftion 
alfo  to  the  extra  additional  keys  in  the  treble,  mull  be 
confidered  very  important,  fince  all  the  great  continental 
compofers  and  performers  now  employ  them  fo  very  fre¬ 
quently  in  paffages  of  very  brilliant  effeft  ;  and  fince  they 
are  found  fo  highly  ufeful,  not  only  for  duets  by  two  per- 
fons  on  the  fame  inftrument,  but  for  giving  the  mafter  an 
opportunity  of  marking  the  charadler  of  paffages  above, 
whilft  the  fcholar  is  practifing  them  in  the  odiave  below. 
The  additional  pedal  for  fixing  the  keys  on  two  firings 
will  be  found  very  convenient,  as  it  leaves  the  feet  to  be 
employed  on  the  harmonic  fwell  and  damper  pedal  during 
a  delicate  Aram,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  accompaniment. 

PIA'NO  PIC'OLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Capitanata:  two  miles  weft  of  Viefte. 

PIANO'SA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Etruria,  anciently  called  Plunatia,  and  ufed 
as  a  place  of  exile  :  feven  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  from  the 
ifland  of  Elba.  Lat.  42.  42.  N.  Ion.  10.  15.  E. 

PI'APET.  See  Pianet. 

PI'APIS  HAR'BOUR,  a  port  on  the  north  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Way  goo,  on  the  Equinodlial  Line.  Lon. 
13°-  45-  £• 
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PIAQUEM'INES,  a  river  of  Louifiana,  which  runs 
into  the  Miffouri  in  lat.  38.  25.  N.  Ion.  91.  37.  W. 

PIA'RA,  f.  A  Spanifh  term,  fignifying  a  drove  of  ten 
mules  led  by  two  men.  James's  Mil.  Di6l. 

PIAR  AN'THUS,  f  [from  the  Gr.  tti apo;,  fat,  or  thick, 
and  aiiQog,  a  flower.]  A  genus  of  plants  feparated  by  Mr. 
R.  Brown  from  Siapelia,  becaufe  it  wants  the  external 
crown.  (Brown’s  Tranf.  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  i.  23.) 
But  thefe  plants  fo  precifely  accord  with  various  Stape- 
lise  in  every  point  of  habit,  that  we  fliould  prefume  the 
finglenefs  of  the  crown  can  afford  no  legitimate  generic 
diftindtion,  any  more  than  the  difference  between  five 
and  ten  ftamens  in  Cerallium,  the  want  or  prefence  of  a 
nedlary  in  Tilia,  and  other  fimilar  cafes.  See  Stapelia 
pundlata  and  pulla. 

PIASAN'SKOI  (Niznei),  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolfk,  near  the  Frozen  Sea.  488  miles 
north  of  Turuchanfk.  Lat.  69.  16.  N.  Ion.  87.  14.  E. 

PIASAN'SKOI  (Verchnei),  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolfk,  near  the  Frozen  Ocean:  460  miles 
north  of  Turuchanfk.  Lat.  68.  30.  N.  Ion.  87.  14.  E. 

PIAS'KY,  a  town  of  Poland,'  in  the  palatinate  of  Lub¬ 
lin  :  twelve  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Lublin. 

PIAS'TER,  or  Piastre,  f  A  Spanifh  money,  more 
ordinarily  called  a  piece  of  eight. 

Piastre  is  alfo  a  money  of  account  and  filver  coin  in 
Turkey  and  the  Levant.  Conftantinople  and  the  whole 
of  Turkey  keep  accounts  in  piafters,  commonly  called 
grouch  by  the  Turks,  and  by  the  Englifh  dollars.  Each 
piafter  is  divided  into  40  paras,  and  each  para  into  three 
afpers.  Thefe  are  real  coins  ;  but  the  piafter  is  alfo  fome- 
times  divided  into  80,  and  fometimes  into  100,  imaginary 
parts,  called  afpers,  or  minas.  Ajux,  orjuck,  is  a  fum 
of  100,000  real  afpers  ;  a  chife,  or  purfe,  is  500,  By  the 
regulations  of  1780,  the  purfe  of  500  piafters  was  to 
weigh  28i2§  Turkifh  drams,  fo  that  a  Angle  piafter 
weighed  5-I  drams,  or  277  Engliffi'  grains,  and  the  other 
pieces  in  proportion.  The  ftandard  of  finenefs  was  re¬ 
duced  at  the  fame  time  to  50  carats  (or  hundredth  parts) 
of  finefilver,  and  50  of  alloy  ;  which  gave  the  value  of  the 
piafter  at  19^.  fterling,  and  the  other  filver  coins  in  pro¬ 
portion.  But  fince  that  period  the  Turkifh  have  fuffered 
a  deterioration.  Dr.  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Univerfal 
Cambift,  caufed  a  piafter  of  the  lateft  coinage  to  be 
weighed  and  affayed  by  the  king’s  affay-mafter  of  the 
mint ;  and  the  report  is  as  follows:  weight,  8  dwt.  6  gr, 
finenefs,  5  oz.  6  dwt.  worfe  than  the  Englifh  ftandard. 
This  gives  its  finenefs  47  carats  2  grains  Turkifh,  and  its 
value  in  fterling  i3gd> 

The  piaftre  and  other  filver  coins  bear  the  fame  infcrip- 
tions  as  the  gold  coins,  and  the  fame  differences  exift  in 
them.  The  infcriptions  on  the  Angle,  double,  and  half, 
piafters  of  Selim  of  1789  are  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  fequin 
fonducliof  this  prince,  which  has  on  one  fide,  “Sultan 
Selim,  fon  of  Muftafa  Khan,”  and  on  the  reverfe, 
“  Struck  at  Slambul,  in  the  year  1203”  of  the  hegira. 
The  piaftre  of  Tunis  bears  on  one  fide  the  words,  “  Sul¬ 
tan  of  the  Two  Lands,  and  Sovereign  of  the  Two  Seas, 
Sultan  Selim  Khan,  bleft  with  Victory;”  and  on  the  re¬ 
verfe,  “  Struck  at  Tunis,”  in  the  year,  &c.  Kelly’s  Uni¬ 
verfal  Cambift. 

PIAST'LA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Chi- 
ametlan,  on  the  river  Piaftia  :  fifty  miles  north-weft  of 
Chiametlan. 

PIAST'LA,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  23.  25.  N. 

PIAST'LA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guafteca:  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Panuco. 

PIAST'LA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Tlafcala  :  fifty-five  miles  fouth  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos. 

PIASTRI'NE,  f.  See  Pistereen. 

PIAS'TUS,  a  king  of  Poland,  was  originally  a  wheel¬ 
wright,  and  the  fon  of  Coflifco,  a  citizen  of  Crufwitz.  He 
flourifhed  in  the  year  830,  when  on  the  extinction  of  the 
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family  of  Popiel  great  difputes  arofe  about  his  fucceflor. 
See  the  article  Poland. 

PI'AT  SO'POK,  a  duller  of  five  illands  among  the 
Fox  Illands,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  53.  24.  N. 
Ion.  189.  46.  E. 

PIATEK',  a  town  of  Samogitia:  fifteen  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Miedneki. 

PIATEK',  Pion'tek,  or  Pron'tko,  a  town  of  the 
duchy  of  Warfaw,  celebrated  for  its  beer:  eight  miles 
north-north*-eaft  of  Lenczicz. 

PIA'TIA,  a  to.wn  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  :  eight 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Gierace. 

PIAT'IGER,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of 
Viatka:  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Kai. 

PIA'TION,  f.  [piativ,  Lat.]  Expiation;  the  a£t  of 
atoning  or  purging  by  facrifice. 

PIATNIT'ZKA,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobollk:  twenty-eight  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Enifeilk. 

PIAT'TA,  a  town  of  Italy:  two  miles  fouth  of 
Bormio. 

PIAT'TI.  See  Patti. 

PIATZI'NA,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz:  thirty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Kargopol. 

PIA'VE,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  above  Cadore, 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia,  croffes  the 
Feltrin  and  Trevifan,  and  runs  into  the  Adriatic  fixteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Venice. 

PIAVESEL'LA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  joins  the  Sile 
at  Treviggio. 

PIA'VO,  a  lake  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of  Arch¬ 
angel.  Lat.  66.  30.  N.  Ion.  30.  14.  E. 

PIAW,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of 
Honduras  in  lat.  15.  52.  N.  Ion.  85.  50.  W. 

PIAZI'DA,  a  river  of  Rulfia,  which  rifes  in  Lake  Pia- 
zinlkoi,  and  runs  into  the  Kanglkoi  Sea  at  Verchnei  Pia- 
zinlkoi,  in  lat.  73.  30.  N.  Ion.  87.  14.  E. 

PIAZIN'SKOI,  a  lake  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobollk:  252  miles  north  of Turuchanlk.  Lat.  69.40. 
N.  Ion.  89,  14.  E. 

PIAZ'ZA,  or  Pia'che,  /  [Italian.]  A  portico,  or  co¬ 
vered  walk,  fupported  by  pillars.  The  word  literally 
fignifies  “a  broad  open  place,"  or  fquare;  whence  it 
alfo  became  applied  to  the  walks  or  porticos  around  them. 
— We  walk  by  the  obelilk,  and  meditate  in  piazzas,  that 
they  that  meet  us  may  talk  of  us.  Bp.  Taylor’s  Serm. 
1651. — Some  gallery  or  tarrafs  had  its  proipeft  north 
towards  the  garden,  under  which  a  piazza  was,  where 
attendants  might  walk.  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Travels. 

PIAZ'ZA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  :  four¬ 
teen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Salerno. 

PIAZ'ZA,  a  town  of  Sicily  in  the  Valley  of  Noto, 
fituated  almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  illand,  and  containing 
18,000  inhabitants:  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Alicata, 
and  thirty-five  welt-fouth-weft  of  Catania.  Lat.  27.  23. 
N.  Ion.  14,  22.  E. 

PIAZ'ZI,  a  learned  aftronomer  of  Palermo,  who  difco- 
vered,  on  the  ill  of  January,  1 801,  the  firft  of  the  new  pla¬ 
nets,  and  which  was  for  fome  time  called  by  his  name,  as 
indeed  it  ought  to  have  continued  to  be  ;  but  afterwards 
Ceres  Fernandina,  and  now  fimply  Ceres.  Foran  account 
of  this,  and  the  reft  of  the  new  planets,  or  ajteroids,  fee 
the  article  Planet. 

PIAZZO'LA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica:  three 
miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  La  Porta. 

PIB'ERSTAIN,  a  town  of  Auftria :  ten  miles  weft  of 
Freyftatt. 

PIBIG'GA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  thirty- 
five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

PI'BRAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Garonne  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Touloufe. 

PI'BRACH  or  Pibroch,  f.  [piob,  Gael,  pib,  Cornifii, 
a  pipe.]  A  kind  of  martial  mufic  among  the  highlanders 
of  Scotland. — The  pibrach,  the  march  or  battle-tune  of 
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the  highland  clans,  is  fitted  for  the  bagpipe  only.  Tytler’s 
DijJert.  on  Scott.  MuJ’. — The  pibroch  is  a  fpecies  of  tune 
peculiar,  I  think,  to  the  Highlands  and  Weltern  Ifles  of 
Scotland.  It  is  performed  on  a  bagpipe,  and  differs 
totally  from  all  other  mufic.  Its  rythm  is  fo  irregular, 
and  its  notes,  efpecially  in  the  quick  movement,  fo  mixed 
and  huddled  together,  that  a  ftranger  finds  it  almoft 
impoflible  to  reconcile  his  ear  to  it,  fo  as  to  perceive  its 
modulation.  Some  of  thefe  pibrochs,  being  intended  to 
reprefent  a  battle,  begin  with  a  grave  motion  refembling 
a  march,  then  gradually  quicken  into  the  onfet;  runoff 
with  noify  confufion  and  turbulent  rapidity,  to  imitate 
the  conflict  and  purfuit;  then  fwell  into  a  few  flouriffies 
of  triumphant  joy  ;  and  perhaps  clofe  with  the  wild  and 
flow  wailings  of  a  funeral  proceffion.  Beattie's  EfJ'ays. 

PIC  or  PIKE,  /  A  long  meafure  in  Turkey,  which  at 
Aleppo  is  equal  to  26|  Englifh  inches.  At  Conftanti- 
nople  it  is  of  two  forts:  the  longed,  called  halebi  or  ar- 
chim,  with  which  filks  and  woollens  are  meafured,  is  27^9 
Englifh  inches  in  length  ;  the  other,  called  endajje,  with 
which  cotton  goods  and  carpets  are  meafured,  is  3  per 
100  fliorter.  In  the  general  courfe  of  European  trade  the 
pike  is  reckoned  at  three-fourths  of  an  Englifh  yard  ;  but 
in  different  places  it  is  of  different  lengths.  In  the  ifle 
of  Cyprus  the  pic,  or  ell,  meafures  Englifh  inches. 
At  Damafcus  it  is  22JA  Englifh  inches.  The  Morocco 
pic,  or  pic  Morifco,  is  26-f  Englifh  inches;  fo  that  108 
pics  =  79  Englifh  yards.  The  long  pic  of  Algiers  is 
24^  Englifh  inches,  and  the  fhort  pic  i8-4  inches, 
Tiie  pic  of  Candiais  25'i  Englifh  inches  ;  that  of  Corfu, 
22'6  ;  that  of  Jerufalem,  27  ;  that  of  Negropont,  23^4 ;  that 
of  Oran,  27  ;  that  of  Rhodes,  29-7  ;  the  long  pic  of  Scio, 
27,  and  the  fhort,  26  ;  that  of  Sidon,  23'8  ;  that  of  Smyr¬ 
na,  27;  that  of  Tripoli,  27;  the  woollen  pic  of  Tunis, 
26-5  ,  the  filk  ditto,  24-8  ;  and  the  linen  ditto,  i8‘6  Eng¬ 
lifh  inches. 

PIC  de  l’ETOI'LE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Paci¬ 
fic  Ocean,  fo  named  by  Monf.  Bougainville  in  1768,  from 
its  fliape  like  a  fugar-loaf.  It  was  feen  by  Quiros  in 
1606,  and  by  him  called  Nueftra  Senhora  de  la  Luz.  This 
is  one  of  the  group  called  by  Quiros,  Terra  Auftral  del 
Efpiritu  Satito  ;  by  Bougainville,  The  Archipelago  of  the 
Great  Cyclades ;  and  by  Cooke,  New  Hebrides.  Lat.  14. 
29.  S.  Ion.  168.  9.  E. 

PIC  LAMANON',  a  mountain  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Saghalien,  fo  called  by  Peroufe.  Lat.  48.  40.  N. 

PIC  de  LU'CO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  :  fix¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-fouth-eafl  of  Spoleto,  and  fourteen  eaft 
of  Narni. 

PIC  MARTINIE'RE,  a  mountain  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Saghalien,  fo  called  by  Peroufe,  from  a 
French  botanift  of  that  name  who  accompanied  him  on 
his  voyage,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  curious 
plants  found  there. 

PI'CA  or  Pi'e,  /.  in  ecelefiaftical  antiquity,  was  a  term 
formerly  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  Ordinal,  for  a  table 
or  direftory,  pointing  out  the  order  in  which  the  devo¬ 
tional  fervices  appointed  for  different  occafions  were  to 
be  performed.  Accordingly  fome  derive  it  from  n»,  a 
contraction  of  a  table ;  and  others  from  litera 

picata,  a  great  black  letter  at  the  beginning  of  fome  new 
order  in  the  prayer.  In  much  the  fame  fenfe  the  term  was 
ufed  by  officers  of  civil  courts,  who  called  the  calendars, 
or  alphabetical  catalogues,  directing  to  the  names  and 
things  contained  in  the  rolls  and  records  of  their  courts, 
Pyes.  Hence, 

PI'CA,/.  among  printers,  a  particular  fize  of  type; 
probably  fo  called  from  having  been  firft  ufed  among  us 
in  printing  the  Pie,  or  old  liturgy. — It  is  fuppofed,  that, 
when  printing  came  in  ufe,  thole  letters  which  were  of  a 
moderate  fize,  i.  e.  about  the  bignefs  of  thofe  in  thefe 
comments  and  tables  [of  the  pie,  Lat.  pica,]  were  called 
pica  letters.  Wheatley  on  the  Comm.  Prayer. 

PI'CA,  in  medicine,  a  depravation  of  appetite.  See 

Pathology, 
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Pathology,  vol.  xix.  p.  im,-— Common  experience 
(hows  how  the  pica,  or  longingof  a  pregnant  woman,  will, 
by  a  keen  fancy,  ftamp  and  imprefs  the  charafter  of  the 
thing  fo  paflionately  defired  upon  the  child  in  her  womb. 
IJaUyweU's  Mclarr.pr.  1681. 

PI'CA,  a  river  of  South  America,  which  runs  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  forming  a  harbour  at  its  mouth,  in  lat. 
20. 12.  N. 

PI'CA  DE  REGALA'DOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Entre  Duero  e  Minho  :  five  miles  north- 
north-  eaft  of  Braga. 

PI'CAE,  f.  The  fecond  order  of  the  clafs  Aves,  or 
Birds,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem.  See  the  Article  Ornitho¬ 
logy,  vol.  xvii.  p.  765,  6. 

PIC'ANING,  a  town  of  Africa  on  the  Ivory  coaft  : 
lat.  5.  aj.  N.  Ion.  4.  35.  W. 

•  PICA'RA,  a  large  province  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Andes. 

PICA'RD,  f.  in  our  old  writers,  a  kind  of  large  boat, 
about  fifteen  tons  or  upwards,  ufed  on  the  river  Severn. 
See  flat.  35  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  9.  13  Eliz.  cap.  1 1. 

PICA'RD  (John),  an  able  French  mathematician,  and 
one  of  the  molt  learned  aftronomers  in  the  17th  century, 
was  born  at  Fleche  in  Anjou,  but  in  what  year  is  not 
known.  He  was  educated  to  the  church,  and,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  prieft’s  orders,  became  prior  of  Riilie  in  his  na¬ 
tive  province.  While  he  did  not  neglect  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge  immediately  connected  with  his 
profeffion,  his  prevalent  bias  was  towards  the  ftudy  of 
the  mathematical  fciences,  which  he  cultivated  with  the 
greateft  ardour  and  fuccefs.  To  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy, 
in  particular,  he  found  himfelf  irrefiftibly  attached.  Com¬ 
ing  to  Paris,  his  fuperior  talents  for  thefe  fciences  foon 
made  him  known  and  refpefted  ;  and,  as  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  was  at  that  time  forming,  he  was  felefted  to 
become  one  of  its  members,  and  was  affociated  with  them 
in  the  year  1 666,  with  the  appointment  of  aftronomer  to 
the  academy.  In  the  fame  year,  conjointly  with  M.  Au- 
zout,  he  publifhed  a  new  micrometer,  for  meafuring  the 
fmalleft  apparent  diameters  of  the  ftars,  and  their  leaft 
fenfible  diftances;  which  was  an  improvement  of  that 
given  to  the  public  by  the  marquis  de  Malvafia,  in  1662, 
betng  more  accurately  divided,  and  rendred  more  com¬ 
modious  in  various  refpefts.  In  the  year  1671  M.  Pi¬ 
card  was  fent,  by  order  of  the  king,  on  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  academy,  to  the  obfervatory  of  Uraniburg, 
built  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe, 
on  the  ifland  of  Huen,  in  the  Sound,  not  far  from  Copen¬ 
hagen.  The  principal  defign  of  this  million  was,  that  by 
aftronomical  obfervations  on  the  fpot  he  might  determine, 
with  the  greateft  poffible  exaftnefs,  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  and  the  longitude  at  that  place,  for  the  purpofe  of 
more  eafily  adapting  to  the  meridian  of  Paris  the  aftrono¬ 
mical  tables  founded  on  the  obfervations  of  Tycho 
Brahe.  M.  Picard’s  obfervations,  however,  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  this  objeft,  but  were  direfted  to  other  points,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  his  “Journey  to  Urani- 
burg,”  &c.  Our  aftronomer  was  alio  commiflioned  to 
colleft,  as  far  as  was  pofiible,  the  original  manuferipts  of 
Tycho  Brahe’s  obfervations  which  had  been  printed  in 
Germany.  In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  confidera- 
ble  fuccefs,  and  he  returned  to  Paris  with  many  of  thofe 
originals;  which  were  the  more  valuable,  as  they  were 
found  to  differ  in  many  refpefts  from  the  printed  copies, 
and  contained  a  book  more  than  had  before  appeared. 
After  refuming  his  labours  at  Paris,  M.  Picard  made 
many  very-ufeful  obfervations  and  difeoveries,  either  by 
himfelf,  or  jointly  with  the  elder  M.  Caflini,  who  was  his 
fellow-member  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the 
years  1669  and  1670,  by  order  of  LouisXIV.  he  traverfed 
feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  principally  for 
the  purpofe  of  meafuring  the  degrees  of  the  French  meri¬ 
dian  ;  and  he  firft  gave  a  chart  of  the  country,  which  the 
Caffinis  afterwards  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 
He  firft  difeovered,  in  1675,  the  light  in  the  vacuum  of 
-Vol,  XX.  No.  1375. 


the  barometer,  or  the  mercurial  phofphorns.  He  was 
one  of  the  firft  who  applied  the  telefcope  to  aftronomical 
quadrants.  He  firft  projected  the  work  entitled  “Li 
Connoiffance  des  Temps,”  wdiich  he  calculated  front 
1679  to  1683  inclulively.  This  able  man  died  in  1683, 
leaving  behind  him  a  name  dear  to  his  friends,  and  re- 
fpeftable  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  pofferity.  His 
works,  befides  what  we  have  already  noticed,  confift  of, 
3.  A  Treatife  on  Levelling,  publifhed  and  augmented  by 
La  Hire.  4.  Praflical  Dialling  by  Calculation.  5.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Dioptrics.  6.  Experimenta  circa  Aquas  Efllu- 
entes.  7.  De  Menfuris.  8.  De  Menfura  Liquidorum  et 
Aridorum.  9.  An  Abridgment  of  the  Meafure  of  the 
Earth.  10.  A  Journey  to  Uraniburg ;  or,  Aftronomical 
Obfervations  made  in  Denmark.  11.  Aftronomical  Ob¬ 
fervations  made  in  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
All  the  above-mentioned,  and  fome  others  of  his  works, 
wdiich  are  much  efteemed,  may  be  found  in  the  volumes 
vi.  and  vii.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Hutton's  Math.  Did. 

PICA'RD  (Benedict),  a  French  capuchin  friar,  was 
born  at  Toul  in  Lorraine,  about  the  year  1663,  and  died 
in  1720,  when  about  57  years  of  age.  His  favourite  fub- 
jeCIs  of  ftudy  were  the  hiffory  and  antiquities  of  his  native 
province,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  ;  and  he  publifhed  va¬ 
rious  works,  which,  though  far  from  being  well  written, 
are  held  in  efteem  for  the  valuable  local  information  and 
the  curious  enquiries  which  they  contain.  The  principal 
of  them  are,  1.  An  Ecclefiaftical  and  Civil  Regifter  of  the 
Diocefe  of  Toul,  1711,  2  vols.  8vo.  2.  An  Ecclefiaftical 
and  Political  Hiffory  of  the  City  and  Diocefe  of  Toul, 
1707,  4to.  3.  The  Life  of  St.  Gerard,  with  Hiftorical 
Notes,  1700,  i2mo.  4.  Veteris  Ordinis  Seraphici  Momi- 
menti  nova  Uluftratio,  1708,  121110.  5.  The  Origin  of 

the  very  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Lorraine,  with  a  ftiort  Hiffory 
of  its  Princes,  1704,  umo.  a  Supplement  to  the  prece¬ 
ding,  Sec, 

PICA'RDS,  a  religious  fed,  which  arofe  in  Bohemia  in 
the  15th  century,  fo  called  from  its  author,  who,  becaufe 
he  originally  came  from  Picardy,  was  called  Picard.  He 
drew  after  him,  as  it  has  been  faid,  a  great  number  of 
men  and  women,  pretending  he  would  reftore  them  to 
the  primitive  ftate  of  innocence  in  which  Adam  was 
created  :  and  accordingly  himfelf  aflumed  the  title  of  the 
New  Adam.  Under  this  pretence,  (fay  their  enemies,) 
he  taught  his  followers  to  abandon  themfelves  to  all 
impurity;  making  them  believe,  that  in  this  confifted  the 
liberty  of  the  fons  of  God  ;  and  that  all  thofe  not  of 
their  left  were  in  bondage.  He  firft  began  in  Germany 
and  in  the  Low  Countries,  perfuading  many  people  to  go 
naked,  and  giving  them  the  name  of  Adamites.  After 
this,  feizing  an  ifland  in  the  river  Laufnecz,  a  few  leagues 
from  Thabor,  the  head  quarters  of  Zifca,  he  fixed  himfelf 
and  his  followers  therein  ;  appointing  his  women  to  be 
common,  but  allowed  none  to  enjoy  them  without  his 
permiflion. 

At  length  Zifca,  the  great  general  of  the  Huflites,  (fo 
famous  for  his  viftories  over  the  emperor  Sigifmund,) 
lfruck  with  thefe  abominations,  marched  againft  them  ; 
and,  making  himfelf  mafter  of  their  ifland,  put  them  all 
to  death  except  two;  whom  he  fpared  to  inform  himfelf 
of  their  doftrine. 

Such  is  the  erroneous  and  injurious  account,  as  many 
have  thought,  which  different  writers,  ultimately  relying 
on  the  infufficient  authorities  of  AEneas  Sylvius  and 
Varillas,  have  given  of  the  Picards,  who  feem  to  have 
been  a  party  of  the  Vaudois,  or  Waldenfes,  that  fled  from 
perfecution  in  their  own  country,  and  fought  refuge, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  in  Bohemia. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  feft  of  this  denomination, 
chargeable  with  the  licentious  principles  and  conduct 
above  recited,  ever  exifted  ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  ex¬ 
prefling  our  aftonifhment  that  Mr.  Bayle,  in  his  arr. 
Picards,  ftiould  adopt  the  reproachful  reprefentations  of 
the  writers  juft  mentioned. 
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It  is  moft  probable,  as  competent  and  candid  judges 
have  maintained,  that  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  thefe 
charges  is  either  an  exaggeration  or  a  calumny  inven¬ 
ted  and  propagated,  in  order  to  difgrace  the  Picards, 
becaufe  they  deferted  the  communion  and  protefted 
again  ft  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Lalititis 
relates,  that  Picard  fettled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1418, 
accompanied  by  forty  other  perfons,  befides  women  and 
children.  The  Jefuit  Balbinus,  in  his  Epitome  Rerum 
Bohemicarum,  lib.  ii.  concurs  in  this  account,  and 
charges  on  the  Picards  none  of  the  extravagancies  of 
crimes  afcribed  to  them  by  Sylvius.  Schledfa,  fecretary 
of  Ladiftaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  his  letters  to  Erafmus, 
gives  a  particular  account  of  the  Picards;  reprefenting 
them  as  perfons  who  confidered  the  pope,  cardinals,  and 
bifliops  of  Rome,  as  antichrifts;  who  cenfured  thofe  that 
adored  the  confecrated  elements  in  the  eucharift  as 
idolaters,  and  denied  the  corporal  prefence  of  Chrift  in 
this  ordinance  ;  who  condemned  the  worlhip  of  faints, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  auricular  confeflton,  the  penance 
impofed  by  priefts,  the  feafts  and  vigils  obferved  in  the 
Romilh  church  ;  and  confined  themfelves  to  the  obfer- 
vance  of  the  fabbath,  and  of  the  two  great  feafts  of 
Chriftmas  and  Pentecoft.  From  this  abitrabt  of  their 
lentiments,  it  fufficiently  appears,  that  they  were  no 
other  than  the  Vaudois;  and  M.  de  Beaufobre  has  plainly 
fhown  that  they  were  both  of  the  fame  fe6l  under  differ¬ 
ent  denominations.  Befides,  it  is  a  certain  faff,  that  the 
Vaudois  were  fettled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1178,  where 
fome  of  them  adopted  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
others  thofe  of  the  Latin  church.  The  former  were 
generally  adhered  to  till  about  the  middle  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  eftabliffiment  of  the  Latin  rites 
occafioned  great  difturbance.  When  the  national  trou¬ 
bles  commenced  in  Bohemia,  on  occafion  of  the  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  papal  power  (fee  Moravians),  the  Picards 
appeared  more  publicly  in  the  avowal  and  defence  of 
their  religious  opinions  ;  and  they  formed  a  confiderable 
body  in  an  iftand  by  the  river  Launitz  or  Laufnecz,  in 
the  diftrifl  of  Bechin  ;  and,  recurring  to  arms,  were 
defeated  by  Zifca. 

Moftieim  confiders  the  Picards  as  deriving  their  name 
from  the  Begliards,  by  a  change  in  the  pronunciation  of 
that  word,  and  concurs  in  the  unfavourable  account  of 
them  given  by  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred.  He  reprefents  them  as  appearing  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  afiemblies,  and  joining  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
worlhip,  without  any  veil  or  covering  whatever;  agree* 
ably  to  the  maxim  wdiich  they  are  laid  to  have  adopted, 
viz.  that  thofe  were  not  free  (i.  e.  fufficiently  extricated 
from  the  ffiackles  of  the  body)  who  made  ufe  of  garments, 
particularly  fuch  garments  as  covered  the  thighs  and  the 
parts  adjacent.  But,  though  he  mentions  this  praftice, 
and  denominates  them  an  abfurd  left,  which  by  fuch 
tenets  incurred  deferved  reproach,  he  acknowledges  that 
in  their  religious  afiemblies  nothing  palled  that  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  however  they  were  fufpefted 
of  the  molt  fcandalous  incontinence,  and  of  the  molt 
lafcivious  practices.  He  Hates  that  Zifca,  the  auftere 
general  of  the  Huffites,  gave  credit  to  the  rumours  that 
were  induftrioully  circulated  againft  them;  and,  falling 
upon  them  in  the  year  1421,  put  fome  to  the  fword,  and 
condemned  the  reft  to  the  flames,  which  dreadful  punilh- 
ment  they  fuftained  with  the  molt  cheerful  fortitude, 
and  alfo  with  a  contempt  of  death  that  was  peculiar  to 
their  fe£l,  and  which  they  polfelfed  in  a  degree  that  feems 
to  furpafs  credibility.  Thefe  extravagant  enthufiafts, 
he  fays,  were  diftinguilhed  by  other  appellations,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Adamites  and  Begliards  ;  and  the  denomination 
was  extended  fo  as  to  comprehend  the  Huffites,  and  all 
the  Bohemians  who  oppofed  the  tyranny  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  They  w'ere  called  by  their  enemies,  and  indeed 
by  the  multitude  in  general,  “Picardiers.”  He  fays  that 
Beaufobre,  in  his  attempts  to  juftify  the  Picards',  or 
Bohemian  Adamites,  againft  the  accufations  of  their 
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enemies,  which  he  confiders  as  altogether  groundlefs,  i:f 
tnanifeftly  endeavouring  to  wafh  the  Ethiopian  white  : 
and  he  adds,  that  it  may  be  demonftrated,  by  the  moft 
unexceptionable  and  authentic  records,  that  his  account 
is  true;  fuggefting  at  the  fame  time  a  charge  of  prejudice 
and  partiality  againft  the  refpeftable  and  learned  author 
from  whom  he  differs.  Mnjheim,  vol.  ii. 

PIC'ARDY,  before  the  revolution,  a  confiderable 
province  of  France;  bounded  on  theeaft  by  Champagne, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Ille  of  France,  on  the  weft  by  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  the  Channel,  and  on  the  north  by  Hainaut, 
Artois,  and  the  German  Ocean.  The  land  in  general  is 
fertile,  and- is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Somme,  the  Oife,  the  Autliie, 
the  Canche,  the  Deule,  the  Lys,  and  the  Serre.  Amiens 
is  the  principal  city.  It  now  forms  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  part  of  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais, 
and  the  department  of  the  Aifne. 

PICAROO'N,  f.  [from  picare,  Italian.]  A  robber;  a 
plunderer. — Some  frigates  Ihould  be  always  in  the  Downs 
to  chafe  picaroons  from  infefting  the  coaft.  Ld.  Clarendon's 
Life. — Coriica  and  Majorca  in  all  wars  have  been  the 
nelts  of  picaroons.  Temple' s  Mifcell. 

PICA'RT  (Bernard),  an  eminent  engraver,  born  at 
Paris  in  1673,  was  the  Ion  of  Stephen  Picart,  furnamed 
the  Roman,  alfo  diftinguilhed  in  the  arts  of  engraving  and 
delign.  He  received  his  firlt  inffrudfions  under  his  father, 
and  at  the  age  of  12  had  acquired  a  great  degree  of  prac¬ 
tical  dexterity.  He  then  ftudied  drawing  at  the  academy, 
and  perfpebtive  and  architecture  under  Sebaftian  le  Clerc  ; 
and  he  improved  himfelf  in  compofition  by  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  Van  Schuppen,  with  whom  he  drew  anatomical 
figures  after  nature.  He  had  acquired  confiderable  repu¬ 
tation  in  his  art,  when,  in  1710,  his  attachment  to  the 
Proteftant  religion  induced  him  to  fettle  in  Holland, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Picart’s  chief 
employment  was  that  of  furnilhing  decorations  of  books 
for  the  bookfellers,  in  which  department  few  have  equalled 
him.  He  always  kept  a  number  of  proofs  for  himfelf, 
which  obtained  a  high  price  from  collectors.  Another 
fource  of  profit  was  the  publication  of  what  he  termed 
“  Innocent  Impoftures,”  which  were  etchings  imitating 
fome  of  the  moft  noted  mailers  with  lb  much  Ikill  that 
they  palled  for  originals,  even  with  connoifleurs.  His 
greateft  works  were  “Pierres  Antiques  Gravees,”  folio, 
Amft.  1724.  “  Ceremonies  Religieufes  de  tous  les  Peu- 

ples  du  Monde,”  Amft.  1723,  &  feq.  1 1  vols.  fob  of  this 
work  an  edition  was  publilhed  at  Paris  in  9  vols.  fo).  1741 
&  feq.  of  which  the  plates  are  lefs  beautiful  than  thofe  of 
the  Dutch  edition,  but  the  explanations  are  rendered 
more  orthodox.  The  figures  in  the  “Temple  of  the 
Mules”  are  alfo  by  Picart;  and  he  likewife  engraved  a 
number  of  Epithalamiums,  a  fpecies  of  prints  cuftom- 
ary  in  Holland.  His  figures  are  neat  and  elegant,  and 
fometimes  touched  with  fpirit ;  but  he  was  apt  to  injure 
the  expreffion  of  his  heads  by  too  many  dots,  and  to  make 
the  folds  of  his  draperies  too  long  and  ftiff.  In  allegori¬ 
cal  defigns  his  thoughts  are  fine,  but  fometimes  too  far¬ 
fetched.  Picart  died  at  Amfterdam  in  1733,  at  the  age  of 
60,  much  beloved  and  elleemed. 

PIC'ARY,  f.  TheSus  tajaflu,  or  Mexican  hog. 

PICAUVIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel:  nine  miles  north- weft  of  Charentan. 

PICAWE'E,  Indians  of  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Great  Miami. 

PIC'CADIL,  Piccadil'ly,  or  Pick'ardil, /.  [wexw, 
to  Ihear.  “  Menage  derives  it  from  the  Span,  picadillo, 
the  diminutive  of  picado,  which  laft  means  any  thing 
pinked  like  cloth.”  Pegge.  The  Fr.  pique,  however,  is 
quilted.  Ben  Jonfon  has  converted  the  word  into,  pickur- 
dil,  as  others  have  into  pieliadillo  and  peccadillo.  See  Pec¬ 
cadillo.  “  Piccadilles,  the  feveral  divilions,  or  pieces 
faftened  together  about  the  brim  of  the  collar  of  a  doub¬ 
let.”  Cotgrave.  Blount  and  Pegge  imagine  that  the 
ftreet  in  London,  called  Piccadilly,  took  its  name  from 
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the  article  of  this  defcription  being  chiefly  vended  there.] 
A  high  collar,  a  kind  of  ruff. — They  wore  great  cut-work 
bands  3nd  piccadillies.  WilJ'on's  Hijl,  of  K.  James  I.  1612. 
• — How  earned  were  fome  preachers  againft  carelefs  ruffs, 
yea,  and  againft  fet  ruff's  too  !  Both  which  they  at  length 
came  to  wear,  rather  than pickadilloes,  which  they  thought 
had  too  much  of  the  courtier;  or  little  plain  bands, 
which  they  liked  not  becaufe  the  Jefuits  wore  fuch.  Bp. 
Taylor's  Artif.  HandJ'om. 

But  that  no  more  concerns  the  caufe, 

Than  other  perjuries  do  the  laws ; 

Which,  when  they’re  prov’d  in  open  court, 

Wear  wooden  peccadillos  for’t.  Hudibras. 

Ready  to  caft  at  one  whofe  band  fits  ill. 

And  then  leap  mad  on  a  neat  pickar dill.  B.  Jonfon. 

PIC'CAGE,  f.  [ piccagium ,  low  Lat.]  Money  paid  at 
fairs  for  breaking  ground  for  booths.  Ainfworth. 

PICCHIAN'TI  (Giovanni  Dominico),  an  Italian  en¬ 
graver,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1670,  and  was  the  fcholar 
ot  J.  B.  Foggini,  a  fculptor  of  fome  eminence.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Picchianti  have  no  great  fhare  of  excellence 
to  recommend  them,  for  he  worked  in  a  coarfe  light  ftyle, 
and  his  drawing  is  rather  mannered  than  correCI.  He 
engraved  many  of  the  plates  from  the  pictures  in  the 
grand  Florentine  Gallery,  in  conjunction  wfith  Lorenzini, 
Ver-Cruys,  and  Mogalli  ;  and  likewife  fome  portraits, 
among  which  are,  thofe  of  an  unknown  female,  from  Ra¬ 
phael,  in  folio,  a  whole  length  of  Sebaftian  del  Fiombo, 
from  Titian,  and  cardinal  Bentivoglio,  from  Vandyke; 
thofe  of  cardinals  Louis  de  Rofli  and  Julius  de  Medicis, 
on  the  fame  plate,  are  from  Raphael,  and  all  are  of 
large  folio  fize.  The  belt  hiftorical  works  of  Picchianti 
are,  1.  The  Virgin  fitting  on  a  Chair,  or  the  celebrated 
Madonna  della  Sedia  of  Raphael.  2.  A  half-figure  of  the 
Virgin,  with  the  Infant  Jefus  and  St.  John,  from  Ca- 
racci,  in  folio.  3.  Paying  Tribute  to  Csefar,  commonly 
called  II  Chrijlo  della  Monetta,  from  Titian.  4.  Agar  re¬ 
turning  to  the  houle  of  Abraham,  from  P.  de  Cortona  ; 
all  of  large  folio  dimenfions. 

PICCI'NI  (Giacomo),  an  engraver  of  the  Italian 
School,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1657.  Under  what  mafter 
he  ftudied  is  not  known  ;  but  he  worked  chiefly  with  the 
graver,  in  a  It i  1T laboured  ftyle,  without  much  effeff ;  and 
the  outlines  of  his  figures  are  exceedingly  incorreCI, 
His  brother  William  was  likewife  a  Venetian  engraver, 
and  engraved  the  portraits  for  the  Conchilia  Alefte,  of  J. 
B.  Fabri.  Giacomo,  on  fome  of  his  plates,  ftyles  himfelf 
Engraver  to  the  King  of  France.  The  moft  confiderable 
works  he  executed  were  a  fet  of  30  Portraits  of  the 
principal  Venetian  Painters,  affixed  to  an  account  of  their 
lives  by  Carlo  Ridolfi,  published  at  Venice  in  1648  ;  moft 
of  the  plates  for  a  book,  entitled  “  Le  Glorie  degli  Incog¬ 
nita;”  a  portrait  of  Alexander  Farnefe  ;  Diogenes,  with 
bis  Lanthorn,  fitting  at  the  Entrance  of  his  Tub,  from 
P.  Liberi;  a  Holy  Family,  from  the  fame  painter;  Judith 
with  the  head  of  Holofernes  at  her  feet,”  from  Titian  ; 
all  of  folio  dimenfions. 

PICCI'NI  (Nicola),  a  celebrated  mufical  compofer, 
was  born  in  1728  at  Bari  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His 
father,  whodefigned  him  for  the  church,  would  not  fufter 
him  to  be  taught  mufic,  till  it  was  difcovered  that  he  had 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  by  praCtifing  in  fecret.  He 
was  then  placed  in  the  confervatory  of  St.  Onofrio,  under 
Leo  and  Durante,  where  he  ftudied  afliduoufty  for  twelve 
years.  He  then  commenced  his  career  at  the  Florentine 
theatre  in  Naples,which  is  to  that  of  San  Carlo  what  Foote’s 
theatre  ufed  to  be  compared  with  Drury  Lane  or  the 
Opera  Houfe.  His  firft  production  there  was  “  Le  Donne 
Difpettofe  ;”  and,  the  next  year,  “  Le  Gelofie,”  and  “  II 
Curiofo  dei  fuo  Proprio  Danno;”  of  all  which  the  fuccefs 
increafed  in  a  duplicate  ratio.  At  length,  in  1756,  he  fet 
the  lerious  opera  of  “Zenobia”  for  the  great  theatre  of 
San  Carlo,  which  was  crowned  with  ftill  greater  fuccefs 
than  his  comic  operas.  In  1758,  he  compofed  “  Aleffan- 
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dro  nell’  Indie,”  for  Rome  ;  and,  after  this,  every  theatre 
was  eager  to  engage  him.  In  1760,  his  celebrated  comic 
opera  of  the  Buona  Figliuola  had  a  fuccefs  that  no  mufical 
drama  could  boaft  before.  It  was  no  fooner  heard  at 
Rome  than  copies  were  multiplied  ;  and  there  was  no 
mufical  theatre  in  Europe  where  this  burletta  was  not 
frequently  performed,  in  fome  language  or  other,  during 
many  years.  In  1761,  he  compofed  fix  operas,  three 
ferious  and  three  comic,  for  different  theatres  of  Italy  ; 
and  was  at  once  applauded  in  Turin,  Reggio,  Bologna, 
Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples.  Sacchini  allured  us,  in  1776, 
that  Piccini  had  compofed  at  leaft  three  hundred  operas, 
thirteen  of  which  were  produced  in  feven  months. 

At  length  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  at 
a  period  when  Gluck  was  pofl’effed  of  the  higheft  degree 
of  reputation  in  that  capital.  Piccini  was  immediately 
patronized  by  all  the  friends  of  Italian  mufic  in  oppolition 
to  the  German;  and  a  kind  of  mufical  civil  war  commen¬ 
ced,  in  which  no  amateur  was  fuffered  to  be  neutral. 
“No  door  (fays  Dr.  Burney)  was  opened  to  a  vifitor 
without  thisqueftion  beingafked previousto  hisadmiffion  : 
Monjieur,  ties  vous  Piccinijle  ou  Gluckijte?  and  it  may 
be  well  fuppofed  that  many  of  the  warmeft  partifans  of 
each  were  very  inadequate  judges  of  the  merit  of  either.” 
Piccini  fet  a  number  of  French  operas,  which  had  great 
fuccefs.  Of  thefe  his  Dido  was  accounted  his  maf- 
terpiece;  and  it  proved  that  he  was  equally  capable 
of  exprefling  the  ftrongeft  emotions,  and  of  charming  the 
ear  with  the  fweetnefs  of  his  melody.  A  finging-fchool 
was  eftabliflied  at  Paris,  of  which  he  was  the  malter ;  and 
he  continued  in  that  capital  till  he  was  made  uncomfort¬ 
able  by  the  oppofition  he  met  with  from  the  partifans  of 
his  rival.  He  returned  to  Naples  at  a  time  when  every¬ 
thing  from  France  was  fufpe&ed  of  a  jacobinical  taint  j 
and  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  Paris  with  a  deranged 
fortune  and  declining  health.  He  died  at  Pafly  in  1800, 
at'  the  age  of  72,  much  beloved  for  the  mildnefs  and 
difintereltednefs  of  his  chara&er,  and  his  domeftic  virtues. 
Burney's  Hijl.  of  Mufic. 

PICCINI'NI  (Aleffandro),  of  Bologna,  lived  about  the 
year  1570,  and  was  in  the  lervice  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
in  1594.  He  is  author  of  a  Treatife  on  the  Tablature  of 
the  Lute,  which  was  in  great  eftimation.  In  this  work, 
we  find  the  origin  of  the  theorbo  and  pandore.  He  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  arch-lute. 

PICCIO'LO,  /!  A  money  of  account  in  the  ifland  of 
Sicily.  Thus,  a  taro  contains  2  carlini,  15  ponti,  or  120 
piccioli ;  a  carlino,  10  grani ;  a  ponto,  8  piccioli ;  and  a 
grano,  6  piccioli. 

PICCIO'NI  (Matteo-Thommafo),  an  Italian  engraver, 
was  born  at  Ancona  in  1637,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  in  the  year  1655.  Piccioni 
holds  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among  thofe  artifts  who 
worked  in  mofaic,  and  executed  in  that  ftyle  the  pictures 
of  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  in 
conjunction  with  Fabius  Chriftoferi  and  Horace  Manenti. 
He  etched  fome  few  plates,  among  which  are  the  follow¬ 
ing,  all  of  folio  fize.  St.  Luke  painting  the  Virgin,  from 
a  picture  by  Raphael  ;  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
from  Paul  Veronefe ;  A  Holy  Family,  from  the  fame; 
The  Virgin  with  the  infant  Chrift,  who  is  reprefented 
fleeping,  and  St.  John  at  his  fide,  from  Andrea  Camaffei ; 
and  The  infant  Mofes  carried  by  his  Mother  in  the  ark: 
of  bulrufties,  from  the  fame  painter. 

PICCITO'NO  (Parde  Angelo  da),  author  of  a  book 
entitled  “  Fior  Angelico  di  Mufica,”  publithed  at  Venice 
in  1547  ;  a  work  which,  however  difficult  to  find  at  pre- 
fent,  is,  from  its  dullnefs  and  pedantry,  ftill  more  difficult 
to  read. 

PICCOLOM'INI  (Aleffandro),  a  learned  Italian,  was 
born  at  Sienna  in  1508.  He  pafi’ed  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  his  native  place ;  and  was  a  member  of  thecelebrated 
Academy  degli  Intronati,  in  which  he  bore  the  name  of 
Stordito,  ov  Aftonifhed.  He  was  probably  in  that  city  at 
the  time  of  the  vifit  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1536, 
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when  liis  comedy  entitled  Amor  Cojlanlc  was  recited 
before  that  prince.  He  wrote  two  other  comedies, 
L' Aleffand.ro  and  L’OrtenJio  ;  and  tranflated  the  13th  book 
of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofis,  and  the  fixth  book  of  Virgil’s 
Eneid,  into  Italian  verfe,  and  printed  a  collection  of  100 
Sonnets.  A  tranflation  of  Ariftotle’s  Poetics,  with 
annotations,  further  proved  his  attachment  to  poetry. 
One  of  his  juvenile  works  was  La  Rafuclla,  ofj'ia  Dialogo 
della  Creanza  delle  Donne,  firft  printed  in  1739,  in  which 
he  indulged  a  licentious  vein  unfuitable  to  the  gravity  of 
his  fubfequent  purfuits.  This  was  probably  owing  to 
his  intimacy  with  Peter  Aretine,  with  whom  he  was  at 
that  time  in  habits  of  correfpondence.  The  work  has 
been  tranflated  into  French.  About  1540  he  went  to 
Padua,  where  he  was  aggregated  to  the  Academy  degli 
Infiaminati,  and  engaged  to  read  lectures  in  it  on  moral 
philofophy.  The  fruits  of  his  ftudy.on  this  topic  was  a 
work  entitled  L'ljlitutione  di  tulla  la  Vita  dell ’  Uomo  nato 
nobile  e  in  citta  libera,  which,  after  being  fome  time  handed 
about  in  MS.  was  publilhed  by  a  printer  at  Venice  in  154a. 
Although  it  acquired  the  author  great  reputation,  it 
brought  him  under  a  charge  of  plagiarifm  from  Sperone 
Speroni,  two  of  whole  manufcript  dialogues  were  inferted 
in  it  without  acknowledgment.  The  bed  excufe  to 
be  made  for  this  circumftance  is  that  Piccolomini  was 
not  himfelf  the  publifher.  At  length,  in  1560,  he  gave  an 
edition  of  the  work  in  a  new  form,  under  the  title  of 
Dell ’  Iftitutione  Morale,  lib.  xii.  He  did  not  confine  his 
ferious  itudies  to  morals;  but  wrote  works  on  natural 
philofophy  and  aftronomy,  by  which  he  obtained  a  high 
character  for  learning,  though  for  the  mod  part  he  trod 
in  the  deps  of  the  ancient  maders.  By  the  order  of  duke 
Francefcode  Medici,  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar  undertaken  by  Gregory  XIII.  He  alfo 
paraphrafed  the  Mechanics  of  Aridotle,  and  added  to  it 
a  “  Treatife  on  the  Certainty  of  the  Mathematical 
Sciences,”  both  in  Latin.  In  Italian  he  gave  Paraphrases 
of  Ariftotle’s  Rhetoric  and  Xenophon’s  Oeconomics. 
He  redded  feveral  years  at  Padua  and  Rome;  and  at  an 
advanced  age  retired  to  Sienna,  where  he  poftefied  a  villa 
and  fine  garden.  In  1574,  Gregory  XIII.  nominated 
him  to  the  titular  archbilhopric  ot  Patras,  and  made  him 
coadjutor  of  the  archbifhop  of  Sienna.  He  died  in  1578, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  A  funeral 
oration  and  many  poems  were  publifhed  to  his  honour. 

PICCOLOM'INI  (Francis),  of  the  fame  family  with 
the  preceding,  and  a  celebrated  peripatetic  philofopher, 
was  born  at  Sienna  in  the  year  1520.  He  was  one  of  the 
learned  Italians  who  endeavoured  to  reftore  the  philofo¬ 
phy  of  the  Stagyrite  to  its  purity,  by  freeing  it  in  a  great 
meafure  from  the  quibbles  and  fubtleties  of  the  fcholaltics: 
but,  in  common  with  his  other  contemporaries  who  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  famecaufe,  fo  high  was  the  reverence  which 
he  entertained  for  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  that  he 
thought  it  neceifary  to  follow  him  implicitly  as  his  guide, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  more  folicitous  to  know  what 
that  philofopher  taught  than  to  difcover  what  reafon  dic¬ 
tates.  However,  the  general  impreflion  was  in  favour  of 
this  mode  of  philofophizing  during  the  period  in  which 
he  flourifhed  ;  and  he  taught  the  doftrines  of  his  mailer, 
with  very  perfualive  eloquence,  and  great  reputation,  in 
the  univeriities  of  Sienna,  Perufia,  and  Padua,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  he  filled  the  philofophical  chair  for  forty 
years.  In  1601,  he  withdrew  from  the  labours  of  his  pro- 
fefforfliip,  and  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  died 
in  1604,  when  he  was  about  84  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
author  of,  1.  Univerfa  de  Moribus  Philofophia  in  X.  Gra- 
dus  redadla,  &c.  1583,  folio;  to  which  he  annexed  a 
fupplemental  treatile  “  Concerning  the  Method  of  dif- 
criminating  Truth  from  Falfehood  in  Moral  Philofophy.” 
This  work  drew  him  into  a  philofophical  controverfy 
with  the  famous  James  Zabarella,  whom  he  excelled  in  fa¬ 
cility  of  exprefiion  and  neatnefs  of  diction,  but  to  whom 
he  was  much  inferior  in  weight  of  argument.  2.  Natures 
Jotius  uniyerfi  Scientist  perfe&a  et  Philofophica,  V.  parti- 
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bus  abfoluta.  3.  Comment,  in  Libros  Ariftot.  Phyficor. 
de  Cxlo,  de  Ortu,  et  Interim,  &c.  4.  De  Arte  definendi 

et  eleganter  difeurrendi  Liber  fingularis,  &r.  Landi's  Hijl. 
de  la  Lit.  de  l' Italic. 

PICCOLOM'INI  (James),  whofe  proper  name  was  ^4?n- 
manali,  took  that  of  Piccolomini  in  honour  of  his  patron 
Pius  II.  He  was  born  in  a  village  near  Lucca  in  1422. 
He  became  bifhop  of  Mafia,  afterwards  of  Frefcuti  ;  a  car¬ 
dinal  in  1461;  and  died  in  1479,  at  the  age  of  37,  of  an 
indigeftion  of  figs.  He  left  8000  piftoles  in  the  banker’s 
hands,  which  pope  Sixtus  IV.  claimed,  and  of  which  he 
gave  a  part  to  the  Hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  His 
works,  which  confift  of  fome  Letters,  and  a  Hiltory  of 
his  own  Time,  were  printed  at  Milan,  in  1521,  in  folio. 
His  Hiltory,  entitled  Commentaries,  commences  the  1 8th 
of  June,  1464,  and  ends  the  6th  of  December,  1469. 
They  may  very  properly  be  confidered  as  afeauel  of  Pope 
Pius  II’s  Commentaries,  which  end  with  the  year  1463. 
See  Pius  II. 

PICE,  J\  A  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  the 
Ealt  Indies.  At  Calcutta  and  in  Bengal,  12  pice  =2  1 
anna,  and  16  annas  2=  1  current  rupee. 

The  double  and  (ingle  pice  are  copper  coins,  with  a 
mixture  of  tin  or  lead,  at  Bombay;  the  (ingle  pice  being 
4  reas  ;  and  the  double  pice,  or  fuddea,  being  8  reas,  the 
rea  being -j-J-gth  of  the  quarter,  and  the  quarter  Jth,  of 
the  rupee.  At  Anjengo,  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  accounts 
are  kept  in  fanams,  pice,  and  budgerooks  ;  a  fanam  being 
“12  pice,  or  16  vis,  and  1  pice  2=  4  budgerooks.  A  fi¬ 
ver  rupee  is  worth  7  old  fanams,  or  6  new  ones,  called 
gallon  fanams.  All  thefe  are  real  coins.  At  Scindy,  the 
coins  are  filver  rupees  of  16  annas,  or  48  copper  pice.  At 
Surat,  accounts  are  kept  in  rupees  of  16  annas,  or  64  pice. 
Here  are  alfo  pezas,  or  pice,  of  copper,  or  lead,  64  of 
which  are  reckoned  to  1  filver  rupee.  Sixty  padens,  a 
fort  of  bitter  almonds  from  Pcrfia,  pafs  for  1  pice.  Pice 
is  alfo  a  weight  in  the  Ealt  Indies.  See  Maund. 

PICE'A.  See  Pinus. 

PICENDA'CA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  India, 
in  the  interior  cf  the  country  belonging  to  the  people 
called  Arvari.  Ptolemy . 

PICEN'TIA,  (Strabo,  Pliny;)  the  capital  of  the  Picen- 
tini,  whofe  territory,  called  Ager  PicerUinus,  a  fmall  difi- 
tridt,  lay  on  the  Tufcan  Sea,  from  the  Promontorium  Mi- 
nervae,  the  fouth  boundary  of  Campania  on  the  coaft,  to 
the  river  Silarus,  the  north  boundary  of  Lucania,  exten¬ 
ding  within-land  as  far  as  the  Samnites  and  Hirpini, 
though  the  exaft  termination  cannot  be  affigned.  The 
Greeks  commonly  confound  the  Picentini  and  Picentes  ; 
but  the  Romans  carefully  diftinguifh  them.  The  former 
with  no  more  than  two  towns  that  can  be  named, Silernum 
and  Picentia;  the  fituation  of  both  doubtful  :  only  Pliny 
(ays  the  latter  (food  withinland,  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
fea.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  583.) — Now  thought  to  be  Bicenza, 
in  the  Principato  Citra  of  Naples. 

PICE'NUM,  (Ca;far,  Pliny,  Florus  ;)  Piccnvs  Ager, 
(Cicero,  Salluft,  Livy,  Tacitus ;)  Ager  Picentium,  (V arro.) 
A  territory  of  Italy,  lying  to  the  eaft  of  Umbria,  from 
the  Apennine  to  the  Adriatic  ;  on  the  coaft:  extending 
from  the  river  Aelis  on  the  north,  as  far  as  the  Prsetu- 
tiani  to  the  fouth.  In  the  upper  or  northern  part  of 
their  territory  the  Umbri  excluded  them  from  the  Apen¬ 
nine,  as  far  as  Camerinum;  but  in  the  lower  or  fouthern 
part  they  extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Apennine. 
A  very  fruitful  territory,  and  very  populous.  Picentes, 
the  people;  different  from  the  Picentini  on  the  Tufcan 
Sea,  though  called  fo  by  the  Greeks;  but  Ptolemy  cails 
them  Piceni,  as  do  alfo  Pliny,  and  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  425. — 
Their  territory  at  this  day  is  fuppofed  to  form  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  March  of  Ancona. 

PICHA'NA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Cordova:  130  miles  north-weft  of  Cordova. 

PICHERI'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude  :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Carcafionne. 

PICH'FORD,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Salop,  on  the 
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fouth-eaft  fide  of  Shrewfbury,  near  Cond-over.  It  is  noted 
for  a  fpring  of  pitchy  water  (from  whence  fome  derive  its 
name),  on  the  top  of  which  there  always  flows  a  fort  of 
liquid  bitumen.  Over  moll  of  the  coal-pits  in  this 
neighbourhood  there  lies  a  ftratum  of  blackilh  rock ;  of 
which,  by  boiling  and  grinding,  they  make  pitch  and 
tar,  and  alfo  dillil  an  oil  from  it. 

PICHIN'CHA,  a  mountain  of  Peru,  in  the  province 
ol  Truxillo.  Though  famous  for  its  great  height,  it  is  1278 
yards  lower  than  the  perpendicular  height  of  Cotopaxi, 
in  the  fame  province.  When  Don  George  Juan  and  Don 
Antonio  de  Ulloa  were  ftationed  on  it  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  allronomical  obfervations,  in  1745,  they  found 
the  cold  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  extremely  intenfe, 
the  wind  violent;  and  they  were  frequently  involved  in 
fo  thick  a  fog,  or,  in  other  words,  a  cloud,  that  an  objeft 
at  fix  or  eight  paces  diftance  w'as  fcarcely  difcernible. 
The  air  grew  clear,  by  the  clouds  moving  nearer  to  the 
earth,  and  on  all  fides  furrounding  the  mountain  to  a  vail 
diftance,  reprefenting  the  fea  with  the  mountain  Handing 
like  an  illand  in  the  centre.  When  this  happened,  they 
heard  the  dreadful  noile  of  the  tempells  that  difcharged 
themfelves  on  the  neighbouring  country.  They  faw  the 
lightning  ifl'ue  from  the  clouds,  and  heard  the  thunder 
roll  far  beneath  them.  While  the  lower  parts  were  in¬ 
volved  in  tempells  of  thunder  and  rain,  they  enjoyed  a 
delightful  ferenity  :  the  wind  was  abated,  the  Iky  clear, 
and  the  enlivening  rays  of  the  fun  moderated  the  feverity 
of  the  cold.  But,  when  the  clouds  rofe,  their  thicknefs 
rendered  refpiration  difficult;  fnow  and  hail  fell  conti¬ 
nually,  and  the  wind  returned  with  all  its  violence;  fo 
that  it  was  impoflible  entirely  to  overcome  the  fear  of 
being,  together  with  their  hut,  blown  down  the  precipice 
on  .whofe  edge  it  was  built,  or  of  being  buried  in  it  by 
the  conftant  accumulations  of  ice  and  fnow.  Their  fears 
were  likewife  increafed  by  the  fall  of  enormous  fragments 
of  rocks.  Though  the  fmallell  crevice  vifible  in  their 
hut  was  Hopped,  the  wind  was  fo  piercing  that  it  pene¬ 
trated  through;  and  though  the  hut  was  fimall,  crowded 
with  inhabitants,  and  had  leveral  lamps  conllantly  burn¬ 
ing,  the  cold  was  fo  great,  that  each  individual  was 
obliged  to  have  a  chafing-dilh  of  coals;  and  lever-al  men 
were  conllantly  employed  every  morning  to  remove  the 
fnow  which  fell  in  the  night.  By  the  feverities  of  fuch  a 
climate  their  feet  were  fwelled,  and  fo  tender  that  walk¬ 
ing  was  attended  with  extreme  pain;  their  hands  were 
covered  with  chilblains,  and  their  lips  fo  fwelled  and 
chapped,  that  every  motion  in  fpeakingdrew  blood. 

M.  Von  Humboldt,  much  more  recently,  has  been  twice 
at  the  mouth  of  the  crater  of  this  mountain;  no  one  but 
Condamine  having  ever  reached  it  before.  From  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  he  fays,  rife  three  peaks,  which  are 
free  from  fnow,  as  it  is  continually  melted  by  the  afcending 
vapour.  At  the  iummit  of  thefe,  is  a  rock  that  projects 
over  the  precipice,  and  from  which  he  made  his  obferva¬ 
tions.  The  rock  is  about  twelve  feet  long  by  fix  broad, 
and  ftrongly  agitated  by  frequent  fliocks,  of  which  he 
counted  eighteen  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  On  this  he 
lay  on  his  belly,  that  he  might  the  better  examine  the 
bottom  of  the  crater.  The  mouth  of  the  volcano  forms  a 
circular  hole,  near  a  league  in  circumference,  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  edges  of  which  are  covered  with  fnow  on  the  top. 
The  infide  is  of  a  deep  black;  but  the  abyfs  is  fo  vaft,  that 
the  fummits  of  feveral  mountains  may  be  diftinguiftied  in 
it.  Their  tops  feemed  to  be  fix  hundred  yards  below  his 
flation ;  and  he  has  no  doubt  but  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
is  on  a  level  with  the  city  of  Quito,  which  the  mountain 
overlooks.  Condamine  (in  1736)  found  it  extinft,  and 
even  covered  with  fnow  :  but  Humboldt  found  it  burn¬ 
ing.  On  his  fecond  vifit,  being  furnifhed  with  inftru- 
ments,  he  found  the  diameter  of  the  crater  to  be  1600 
yards,  whereas  that  qf  Vefnvius  is  but  670.  The  height 
of  the  mountain  is  5280  yards. 

.  PICHIN'CHAS,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quito  :  fifteen  miles  nortli-eall  of  Quito, 
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PICH'MANSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  tlie  govern¬ 
ment  of  Olonetz,  on  the  lake  Lateha  :  thirty-two  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kargapol. 

PICH'MONT,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  Danube,  near  which 
another  fmall  place,  called  Engel,  has  exhibited  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  a  floating  ifland.  It  had  remained  flationary 
in  the  memory  of  the  oldeft  perfon,  until  May  1810,  when 
the  preflure  of  the  flream  is  fuppofed  to  have  detached  its 
bottom;  and  in  a  few  months  it  made  a  progrefs  of  about 
eight  miles. 

PlCIER'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bafilicata:  eight  miles  wefl-north-wefl  of  Potenza. 

PICIOT'TI,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Reggio. 

PICK,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada,  which  runs  into 
Lake  Superior  in  lat.  84.  28.  N.  Ion.  86.  4.  W. 

PICK,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  north  part  of  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior.  Lat.  48.  31.  N.  Ion.  86.  28.  W. 

To  PICK,  v.a.  [picken,  Dutch.]  To  cull ;  to  choofe  ; 
to  feleft ;  to  glean;  to  gather  here  and  there.  It  has 
commonly  out  after  it  when  it  implies  feledlion,  and  up 
when  it  means  cafual  occurrence. — This  fellow  picks  up 
wit  as  pigeons  peas.  Shakefpeare. — Contempt  putteth  an 
edge  upon  anger  more  than  the  hurt  itfelf ;  and,  when' 
men  areingenious  in  picking  out  circumflances  of  contempt, 
they  do  kindle  their  anger  much.  Bacon. — The  want  of 
many  things  fed  him  with  hope,  that  he  fliould  out  of 
thefe  his  enemies  diftrefles  pick  fome  fit  occafion  of  advan¬ 
tage.  Knollcs. 

They  muft  pick  me  out,  with  fhackles  tir’d, 

To  make  them  fport  with  blind  activity.  Milton's  S.  A'. 

Deep  through  a  miry  lane  fhe  pick'd  her  way ; 

Above  her  ankle  rofe  the  chalky  clay.  Gay. 

Heaven,  when  it  ftrives  to  polifh  all  it  can 
Its  laft  bell  work,  but  forms  a  fofter  man, 

Picks  from  each  fex,  to  make  the  fav’rite  blefl, 

Your  love  of  pleafure,  our  defire  of  reft.  Pope. 

To  take  up;  to  gather;  to  find  induftrioufly. — It  was 
believed,  that  Perkin’s  efcape  was  not  without  the  king’s 
privity,  who  had  him  all  the  time  of  his  flight  in  a  line  ; 
and  that  the  king  did  this,  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  put  him  to 
death.  Bacon's  Hen.  VII. — She  has  educated  feveral  poor 
children,  that  were  picked  up  in  the  ftreets,  and  put  them 
in  a  way  of  honeft  employment.  Law. — To  feparate  from 
any  thing  ufelefs  or  noxious,  by  gleaning  out  either  part; 
to  clean  by  picking  away  filth.— It  hath  been  noted  by 
the  ancients,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  pick  one’s  ears  whillt 
he  yawneth  ;  for  that,  in  yawning,  the  minor  parchment' 
of  the  ear  is  extended  by  the  drawing  of  the  breath. 
Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl, 

For  private  friends,  his  anfwer  was. 

He  could  not  flay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 

Of  mufty  chaff.  Shakefpeare  s  Coriol. 

To  clean,  by  gathering  off  gradually  any  thing  adhering. 
— Hope  is  a  pleafant  premeditation  of  enjoyment;  as  when 
a  dog  expedls,  till  his  mafter  has  done  picking  a  bone. 
More. — You  are  not  to  wafh  your  hands  till  you  have 
picked  your  fallad.  Swift's  Adv.  to  Servants.— [Piquer, 
Fr.]  To  pierce;  to  ftrike  with  a  iharp  inftrument. — Pick 
an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes  not  deep,  and  fmear  it 
with  ipirits,  to  fee  if  the  virtual  heat  of  the  llrong  waters 
will  not  mature  it.  Bacon. — In  the  face,  a  wart  or  fiery 
puflule-,  heated  by  fcratching  or  picking  with  nails,  will 
terminate  corrofive.  WiJ'eman . — [Pycan,  Sax.]  To  ftrike 
with  bill  or  beak ;  to  peck.— The  eye  that  inocketh  at 
his  father,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  fliall  pick  out.  Prov. 
xx-x.  1 7>*-[Picare,  Ital.]  To  rob. — The  other  night  I. 
fell  afleep  here,  and  had  my  pocket  pickt;  this  houl'e  is 
turn’d  bawdy-houfe,  they  pick  pockets.  Shakefpeare .— 
They  have  a  defign  upon  your  pocket,  and  the  word  con¬ 
fidence  is  ufed  only  as  an  inftrument  to  pick  it.  South. — 
To  open  a  lock  by  a  pointed  inftrument; 
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Did  you  ever  find 

That  any  art  could  pick  the  lock,  or  power 
Could  force  it  open.  Denham. 

To  pitch.  Still  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England  ;  as,  pick- 
forli  for  pitch-forli. — Catch  him  on  the  hips,  and  picke  him 
on  his  necke.  Stubbes's  Anat.  of  AbuJ'es,  1595.  —  As 
high  as  I  could  pick  my  lance.  Sha/iefpeare’s  Coriol. 

To  Pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat.  A  proverbial  exprefiion 
for  finding  fault  with  another. 

To  PICK,  v.  n.  To  eat  flowly  and  by  f'rnall  morfels  f 
Why  dand’d  thou  picking?  is  thy  palate  fore, 

That  beet  and  radifhes  will  make  thee  roar  ?  Dryden. 

To  do  any  thing  nicely  and  leifurely  : 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 

But  faggoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

And,  if  they  rhym’d  and  rattled,  all  was  well.  Dryden. 

PICK,/,  \_pique,  Fr.]  A  Iharp-pointed  iron  tool. — 
What  the  miners  call  chert  and  whern,  the  done-cutters 
nicomia,  is  fo  hard,  that  the  picks  will  not  touch  it ;  it 
will  not  fplit  but  irregularly.  Woodward  on  Fo/fils. — A 
tooth-pick. — He  eats  with  picks.  Beaum.  and  FI.  Monf. 
Thomas. 

PICK'-AXE,  f.  An  axe  not  made  to  cut,  but  pierce; 
an  axe  with  a  ftiarp  point. — Their  tools  are  a  pick-axe  of 
iron,  feventeen  inches  long,  fliarpened  at  the  one  end  to 
peck,  and  flat-headed  at  the  other  to  drive  iron  wedges. 
Curew's  Surv.  of  Cornwall. 

As  when  bands 

Of  pioneers,  with  fpade  and  pick-axe  arm’d, 

Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field.  Milton's  P.  L. 

PICK'-BACK,  adj.  [corrupted  perhaps  from  pick-a - 
pack.]  On  the  back  : 

As  our  modern  wits  behold, 

Mounted  a  pick-back  on  the  old, 

Much  farther  off.  Hudibras. 

PICK'-LOCK,  /.  An  indrument  by  which  locks  are 
opened  without  the  key. — Thou  raifedd  thy  voice  to  de- 
fcribe  the  powerful  betty  or  the  artful  pick-lock ,  or  Vul¬ 
can  fweating  at  his  forge,  and  damping  the  queen’s  image 
on  viler  metals.  Arbuthnot. — The  perlon  who  picks  locks. 
—  ConfelTion  is  made  a  minifter  of  date,  a  pick-lock  of  fe- 
crets,  a  fpy  upon  families,  a  fearcher  of  inclinations.  Bp. 
Taylor's  Diff.  from  Popery. 

PICK'-a-PACK,  aclv.  [from  pack,  by  a  reduplication 
very  common  in  our  language.]  In  manner  of  a  pack. — 
In  a  hurry  die  whips  up  her  darling  under  her  arms, 
and  carries  the  other  a  pick-a-pack  upon  her  flioulders. 
L'Ef  range. 

PICK'-POCKET,  or  Pick'-purse,  /.  A  thief  who 
deals,  by  putting  his  hand  privately  into  the  pocket  or 
purfe. — I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purfe  nor  a  horfe-dealer. 
Shakefpeare. — Pick-pockets  and  highwaymen  obferve 
drift  judice  among  tliemfelves.  Bentley's  Serm. 

His  fellow  pick-purfe,  watching  for  a  job, 

Fancies  his  fingers  in  the  cully’s  fob.  Swift. 

If  court  or  country’s  made  a  job, 

Go,  drench  a  pick-pocket,  and  join  the  mob.  Pope. 

PICK'-POCKET,  adj.  Privately  dealing. — I  do  not 
mean  the  auricular  pick-pocket  confeflion  of  the  papids, 
but  public  confedion.  South's  Serm. 

PICK'-THANK,/.  An  odicious fellow,  who  does  what 
he  is  not  defired  ;  a  whifpering  parafite. — Every  where 
had  they  their  fpyes,  their  Judaffes,  their  falfe  accufers, 
their  fommoners,  their  balyves,  and  their  pike-thankes. 
Bale  on  the  Bevelat .  1550. — The  bufinefs  of  a.  pick-thank 
is  the  bafed  of  offices.  L'EJlranye. 

With  pleading  tales  his  lord’s  vain  ears  he  fed, 

A  flatterer,  a  pick-thank,  and  a  Iyer.  Fairfax. 

PICIC'-TOOTH,  /  An  indrument  by  which  the  teeth 
are  cleaned.  Ridiculed  by  Gafcoigne,  in  1572,  as  a  fo- 
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reign  introduftion. — If  a  gentleman  leaves  a  pick-tooth- 
cafe  on  the  table  after  dinner,  look  upon  it  as  part  of 
your  vails.  Swift. 

PICK'-TOOTH,  /.  in  botany.  See  Daucus. 

PICK'AWAY,  a  county  in  the  date  of  Ohio,  con¬ 
taining,  in  1810,  10  towns  and  7124.  inhabitants. — Alfo, 
a  town  in  the  faid  county,  of  the  fame  name,  containing 
1598  inhabitants. 

PICK'ED,  adj.  [from  pike.]  Sharp.— Let  thedakebe 
made  picked  at  the  top,  that  the  jay  may  not  fettle  on  it. 
Mortimer's  Hujb. — Smart;  fpruce;  [perhaps  from  piqui, 
Fr-3— He  is  too  picked,  too  fpruce,  too  affefted.  S/iake- 
fpeare's  Love's  Lab.  loft. 

’Tis  fuch  a  picked  fellow,  not  a  haire 

About  his  whole  bulk,  but  it  dands  in  print.  Chapman. 

PICK'EDNESS,  /.  State  of  being  pointed  or  fharp. 
Foppery  ;  fprucenefs. — Too  much  pickednefs  is  not  manly. 
B.  Jon  fan's  Difcoveries. 

To  PICKEE'R,  v.n.  [ piccare ,  Ital.]  To  pirate;  to 
pillage;  to  rob.  Ainfworth. — To  make  a  flying  fkirmidi : 
No  fooner  could  a  hint  appear. 

But  up  he  darted  to  picke er ; 

And  made  the  douted  yield  to  mercy, 

When  he  engaged  in  controverfy.  Hudibras. 

PICKEE'RING,  or  Picaroo'ning,  /.  A  little  flying 
war  or  lkirmifh,  which  thefoldiers  make  when  detached 
from  their  bodies  to  pillage,  or  before  a  main  battle  begins. 

PICK'ER,  f.  One  who  picks  or  culls. — The  pickers 
pick  the  hops  into  the  hair-cloth.  Mortimer. — One  who 
haflily  takes  up  a  matter  ;  a  picker  of  quarrels. — A  pick¬ 
axe;  an  indrument  to  pick  with. —  With  an  iron  picker 
clear  the  earth  out  of  the  hills.  Mortimer. 

PICK'EREL,  f-  [from  pike.]  A  fmall  pike. — Bet  is, 
quoth  he,  a  pike  rather  than  a  pickerel.  Chaucer's  Merck. 
Tale.—  Trail  no  fpears  but  fpare-ribs  of  pork,  tofs  no 
pikes  but  boiled  pickrels.  Brewer's  Lingua. 

PICK'EREL-WEED,/.  Awater-plant  from  which  pikes 
are  fabled  to  be  generated. — The  luce,  or  pike,  is  the  ty¬ 
rant  of  the  frefh  waters;  they  are  bred,  fome  by  genera¬ 
tion,  and  fome  not ;  as  of  a  weed  called  pickerel-weed, 
unlefs  Gofner  be  midaken.  Walton. 

PICK'ERING,  a  county  of  United  America,  in  the 
Miffifiippi  territory. 

PICK'ERING,  a  townfhip  in  the  Eafl  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  between  Whitby  and 
Scarborough,  and  parting  Lake  Ontario. 

PICK'ERING,  a  market-town  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  pleafantly  feated  on  an  eminence,  furround- 
ed  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Blakemore,  at  the  didance 
of  26  miles  from  York,  and  225  from  London.  It  is  a 
town  of  very  remote  antiquity.  It  feems  formerly  to 
have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  borough,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  fent  members  more  than  once  to  parliament.  How 
it  lod  this  right  is  unknown  ;  but  it  was  mod  probably 
through  negleft.  The  market-day  is  on  Monday;  and 
there  are  belides  four  annual  fairs  (Feb.  May,  Sept,  and 
Nov.)  for  horned  cattle,  horfes,  and  flieep.  Pickering  is 
an  honour  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Lancader,  and  pof- 
feffes  a  jurifdiftion  over  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages,  lying  within  its  boundaries.  Here,  therefore,  are 
held  the  courts  of  the  honour  of  Pickering,  for  all  ac¬ 
tions  under  40s.  arifing  therein;  and  alfo  the  petty  fef- 
fions  for  the  wed  divifion  of  the  wapentake.  The  lord 
of  the  manor  calls  his  court  four  times  in  the  year  ;  viz. 
the  fecond  and  third  Mondays  after  Eader,  and  the  fil'd 
and  fecond  Mondays  after  Michaelmas.  The  neared  and 
bed  road  from  the  north  to  Scarborough  is  through  this 
town,  from  which  it  is  didant  18  miles  ead,  Malton  9 
miles  fouth,  and  Kirkby  Moorfide  8  miles  wed. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1994, 
of  whom  1386  were  employed  in  trade  and  manufaftures; 
but,  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  the 
lioufes  in  this  town  are  edimated  at  540  in  number,  and 
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the  Inhabitants  at  2332  5  and,  by  the  lait  cenfus,  in  1821, 
thefe  had  increafed  to  -2746.  The  houfes  are  arranged 
chiefly  in  one  long  ftraggling  ftreet,  which  offers  no  edi¬ 
fice  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  church,  an  ancient  and 
fpacious  ftruClure,  adorned  with  a  lofty  fpire.  There  are, 
befides,  meeting-lion fes  appropriated  to  the  Quakers, 
Prefbyterians,  and  Methodifts.  The  weftern  extremity 
of  the  town,  however,  is  rendered  interefting  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  ftrong  caftle,  which  occupies  the  brow  of  a 
hiil  overlooking  the  town,  and  commanding  a  delightful 
view  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  The  date  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  fortrefs  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  appears  from 
Domefday  book  to  have  belonged  to  Morcar,  earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confefl'or.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  cuftody  of 
it  was  committed  to  William  lord  Dacre,  high  fheriff  of 
the  county;  but  this  nobleman  had  only  retained  it  two 
or  three  years,  when  it  was  beftowed  by  the  monarch  on 
his  own  fon,  Edmund  earl  of  Lancafter,  whofe  fuccefl'or, 
Thomas,  forfeited  it  to  the  crown  by  rebellion.  His  de- 
fcendants,  however,  afterwards  recovered  it ;  and  it  con- 
fequently  came  by  marriage  into  the  pofleflion  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  king  of 
Caftile.  What  became  of  it  after  his  death  is  unknown  ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  we  find  it  once  more 
poflefled  by  the  crown  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars, 
in  the  feventeenth  century,  it  is  recorded  to  have  flood  a 
long  fiege  againft  a  party  of  the  parliamentary  forces  fent 
to  reduce  it. 

Thornton  is  a  large  village  two  miles  fouth-eaft  from 
Pickering,  in  the  road  to  Scarborough,  where  is  the  feat 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  Pickering  Lath. — Aiflaby  is 
two  miles  weft,  in  the  road  to  Kirkby  Moorlide,  but  in 
the  parifh  of  Whitby. 

In  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  about  a  mile  from  Kirkby 
Moorlide,  near  a  village  called  KirJidale,  (fee  vol.  xi.  p. 
759,  60.)  a  cave  was  difcovered,  in  the  year  1821,  which 
contained  “  an  aflemblage  of  foflil  teeth  and  bones  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  bear,  tiger,  hyaena, 
and  fixteen  other  animals.”  This  difcovery  has  been  the 
occafion  of  a  very  curious  and  elaborate  paper  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  for  1822,  Part  I.  by  the  Rev.  W.  Buckland, 
F.  R.S.  profeflbr  of  geology  in  the  univerflty  of  Oxford. 

The  cave  was  clofed  externally  with  rubbifli,  and 
overgrown  with  grafs  and  bulhes;  and  was  difcovered  in 
1821,  by  fome  workmen  employed  in  quarrying  the  rock. 
About  thirty  feet  of  the  outer  extremity  have  been 
removed,  and  the  prefent  entrance  is  a  hole  in  the  per¬ 
pendicular  face  of  the  quarry,  lefs  than  five  feet  fquare, 
allowing  a  man  to  enter  on  his  hands  and  knees ;  within, 
it  expands  and  contracts  irregularly  from  feven  to  two 
feet  in  breadth  and  height,  deviating  from  a  ftraight  line, 
by  feveral  zigzags  to  the  right  and  left;  and  is  in  length 
from  150  to  200  feet ;  feveral  fmaller  paflages  branch  off, 
but  are  obftruCled  by  fediment  and  ftala&ite.  There  are 
but  two  or  three  places  in  which  it  is  poflible  to  ftand 
upright ;  and  thefe  are  where  the  cavern  is  interfered  by 
the  fiffures,  which  clofe  at  the  height  of  a  few  feet,  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  body  of  limeftone,  and  thickly  lined  with 
ftala&ite.  Both  the  roof  and  floor,  for  many  yards  from 
the  entrance,  are  compofed  of  horizontal  ftrata  of  lime¬ 
ftone,  uninterrupted  by  the  flighted  appearance  of  fiflure, 
fraCture,  or  ftony  rubbifh  of  any  kind.  Not  a  Angle 
rolled  pebble  was  to  be  found;  nor  had  any  bone  or 
fragment  of  a  bone  the  flighted  mark  of  having  been  rolled 
by  the  action  of  water.  The  rocky  bottom  of  the  cavern 
is  vifible  only  near  the  entrance,  and  its  irregularities 
further  in  have  been  filled  up  throughout  toa  nearly  level 
furface,  by  the  introduction  of  a  bed  of  mud,  or  fediment, 
covered  by  a  cruft  of  ftalnClite.  The  average  depth  of 
the  mud  is  about  a  foot,  not  a  particle  of  which  is  at¬ 
tached  either  to  the  fides,  or  the  roof,  or  any  part  of  the 
fifliires,  to  fuggeft  the  idea  of  its  having  entered  through 
them  ;  its  fubltance,  argillaceous  and  flightly-micaceous 
loam,  mixed  with  much  calcareous  matter,  appearing  to 
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have  been  derived  partly  from  the  dripping  of  the  roof, 
and  in  part  from  comminuted  bones.  On  tracing  the 
ftalaftite  downwards  from  the  roof  and  fides,  it  was 
obferved  to  turn  off  at  right  angles,  and  to  form  acrofs 
the  mud  a  plate  or  cruft,  like  ice  on  the  furface  of  water, 
or  cream  on  a  pan  of  milk  ;  covering  it  entirely  where  the 
ftalaflite  abounded  on  the  fides,  and  more  fcantily  where 
the  roof  contained  but  little.  A  great  portion  of  this 
cruft  had  been  deftroyed  by  digging  up  the  mud  to  extraCt 
the  bones,  before  Mr.  Buckland  vifited  the  cavern  ;  but 
it  was  ftill  found  projecting  partially  from  the  fides,  and 
forming,  in  one  or  two  places,  a  continuous  bridge  acrofs 
the  mud  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  There  was  no  alter¬ 
nation  of  mud  with  any  repeated  beds  of  ftalaftite;  and 
in  particular  fpots  only,  where  the  water  dripped  from 
the  roof,  have  ftalagmitic  accumulations  been  raifed  on 
the  furface  of  the  mud,  fome  of  which  were  of  confide- 
rable  fize,  but  generally  about  as  large  as,  and  in  the 
fliape  of,  a  cow’s  pap,  a  name  which  the  workmen  had 
applied  to  them. 

Mixed  with  the  mud,  or,  more  correftly  fpeaking,  im¬ 
mediately  below  it,  were  found  lying  immenfe  quantities 
of  bones,  fome  whole,  others  broken  into  fmall  angular 
fragments  and  chips,  and  others  again  cemented  by  the 
ftalaftite,  fo  as  to  form  an  ofleous  breccia.  Thefe  bones 
and  fragments,  with  their  coating  of  mud,  covered  nearly 
the  whole  floor  of  the  cavern.  The  ftate  of  prefervation 
in  which  they  were  found  is  thus  defcribed.  “Theeft'eft 
of  this  mud  in  preferving  the  bones  from  decompofition 
has  been  very  remarkable  ;  fome  that  had  lain  a  long 
time  before  its  introduction  were  in  various  ftages  of 
decompofition  ;  but  even  in  thefe,  the  farther  progrefs  of 
decay  appears  to  have  been  arrefted  by  it;  and  in  the 
greater  number,  little  or  no  deftruftion  of  their  form, 
and  fcarcely  any  of  their  fubftances,  had  taken  place.  I 
have  found,  on  immerfing  fragments  of  thefe  bones  in  an 
acid  till  the  phofphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  were  remo¬ 
ved,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  their  original  gelatine  has 
been  preferved.  Analogous  cafes  of  the  prefervative 
powers  of  diluvial  mud  occur  on  the  coaft  of  Efl'ex  near 
Walton,  and  at  Lawford  near  Rugby  in  Warwicklhire. 
Here  the  bones  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
and  other  diluvial  animals,  occur  in  a  ftate  of  frefhnefs 
and  freedom  from  decay,  nearly  equal  to  thofe  in  the 
cave  at  Kirkdale,  and  this  from  the  fame  caufe ;  viz. 
their  having  been  protected  from  the  accefs  of  atmofphe- 
ric  air,  or  the  percolation  of  water,  by  the  argillaceous 
matrix  in  which  they  have  been  imbedded  :  whilft  fimilar 
bones  that  have  lain  the  fame  length  of  time  in  diluvial 
fand,  or  gravel,  and  been  fubjeft  to  the  conftant  percola¬ 
tion  of  water,  have  loft  their  compaftr.efs  and  ftrengtb, 
and  great  part  of  the  gelatine,  and  are  often  ready  to  fall 
to  pieces  on  the  flighted  touch  ;  and  this  where  beds  of 
clay  and  gravel  occur  alternately  in  the  fame  quarry,  as 
at  Lawford.” 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  bones  (as  indeed  is  the 
cafe  with  moll  others  found  in  caverns)  are  not  mineral¬ 
ized  like  thofe  embedded  in  rocky  ftrata,  but  are  fimply 
in  the  ftate  of  grave-bones,  or  thofe  of  mummies,  or 
incrufted  and  penetrated  by  ftalaCtite ;  and  that  they 
have  no  further  connexion  with  the  rocks  tbemfelves, 
than  thatarifing  from  the  accident  of  having  been  lodged 
in  their  cavities  at  periods  long  fubfequent  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  confolidation  of  the  ftrata  in  which  thefe  cavities 
occur. 

From  Mr.  Buckland’s  examination  of  a  vaft  multitude 
of  the  teeth  and  bones  difcovered  in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale, 
he  finds  them  referrible  to  the  following  twenty-two 
fpecies  of  animals  :  The  hyaena,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  fox, 
and  an  unknown  animal  the  fize  of  a  wolf;  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  horfe  ;  the  ox,  and  three 
fpecies  of  deer  ;  the  rabbit,  water-rat,  and  moufe  ;  the 
raven,  pigeon,  lark,  and  a  fmall  fpecies  of  duck,  refem- 
bling  the  common  duck.  Thefe  feveral  animals  lie  has 
been  able  to  clafs  and  identify  with  the  afiifiance  of  Mr. 
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Brookes  and  Mr.  Clift,  whofefkillin  comparative  anatomy 
is  well  known  :  the  former  being  the  proprietor  of  one 
of  the  firft  private  collections  in  Europe,  and  the  latter 
the  confervator  of  the  incomparable  niufeum  of  the  late 
John  Hunter,  now  incorporated  with  that  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

On  the  removal  of  the  mud,  the  bottom  of  the  cave 
was  found  to  be  ftrewed  over  like  a  dog-kennel,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  with  the  teeth  and  bones,  or  rather  the 
broken  and  fplintered  fragments  of  bones,  of  all  the 
animals  above  enumerated  ;  thofe  of  the  elephant,  rhino¬ 
ceros,  and  other  large  animals,  being  found  co-extenfively 
with  all  the  reft,  even  in  the  inmoft  and  fmalleft  recedes. 
Scarcely  a  bone  had  efcaped  fraCture.  On  many  of  them 
were  traced  marks  which,  on  applying  one  to  the  other, 
appeared  exaCtly  to  fit  the  form  of  the  canine  teeth  of  the 
liyrena  that  occur  in  the  cave,  as  if  they  had  been  gnawed 
by  thefe  animals  ;  thofe  of  the  hyaena  themfelves  being 
equally  gnawed  with  the  reft.  In  all  the  jaws,  both  teeth 
and  bone  are  in  an  equal  ftate  of  high  prefervation,  and 
indicate  that  their  fradure  has  been  theeffeCl  of  violence, 
and  not  of  natural  decay.  The  greateft  number  of  teeth 
are  thofe  of  hyaenas,  oxen,  and  deer;  of  the  canine  teeth 
of  the  hyaena,  more  than  300  were  collected  by  one  per- 
fon.  From  the  fize  of  the  teeth  of  the  tiger,  the  animal 
muft  have  equalled  or  exceeded  the  largeft  lion  or  Bengal 
tiger.  The  tufk  of  the  bear  refembles  thofe  of  the  extinCl 
Urfus  fpelaeus  of  the  caves  of  Germany,  a  creature,  which, 
according  to  Cuvier,  could  not  be  inferior  in  bulk  to  a 
large  horfe.  The  number  of  elephants’  teeth  that  have 
been  found  does  not  exceed  ten,  and  they  are  all  fmall  ; 
of  the  hippopotamus  fix  molar  teeth,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  the  canine  and  inciforteeth,  only,  have  been  met  with  ; 
of  the  rhinoceros  more,  and  fome  of  them  extremely 
large;  a  few  only  belonging  to  the  horfe.  The  teeth, 
however,  which  occur  in  the  greateft  abundance,  are  thofe 
of  the  water-rat ;  in  almoft  every  fpecimen  of  the  offeous 
breccia  are  teeth  or  broken  fragments  of  the  bones  of 
this  little  animal,  mixed  with,  and  adhering  to,  the 
fragments  of  the  larger  bones ;  a  circumftance  which  leads 
the  profeffbr  to  conclude  that  they  may  have  abounded 
on  the  edge  of  the  lake  which  he  conceives  to  have 
exifted  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  which  ftate,  as  we 
have  before  obferved,  a  dam  thrown  acrofs  the  gorge 
would  ftill  reftore  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  There  is  little 
doubt,  indeed,  that  moft  of  the  valleys  which  now  exift, 
and  whole  waters  efcape  through  ravines  or  gorges  in 
their  furrounding  hills,  were  once  lakes;  a  fuppolition 
that  derives  confiderable  fupport  from  the  remains  of  the 
hippopotamus  fo  frequently  found  in  the  diluvial  gravel 
of  England,  and  of  various  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

The  following  paflage  is  extremely  curious,  and  places, 
as  we  conceive,  the  faCt  which  Mr.  Buckland  endeavours 
to  eftablilh  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  “  It  muft  already 
appear  probable,  from  the  faCts  above  defcribed,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  comminuted  ftate  and  apparently-gnawed 
condition  of  the  bones,  that  the  cave  at  Kirkdale  was, 
during  a  long  fucceflion  of  years,  inhabited  by  hyaenas, 
and  that  they  dragged  into  its  recedes  the  other  animal 
bodies  whofe  remains  are  found  mixed  indifcriminately 
•with  their  own;  and  this  conjecture  is  rendered  almoft 
certain  by  the  difcovery  I  made  of  the  many  fmall  balls 
of  the  folid  calcareous  excrement  of  an  animal  that  has 
been  fed  on  bones,  refembling  the  fubftance  known  in  the 
old  Materia  Medica  by  the  name  of  album  Gracum ;  its 
external  form  is  that  of  a  fphere  irregularly  comprefled, 
as  in  the  faeces  of  a  flieep,  and  varying  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  diameter;  its  colour  is  yellowith-white,  its 
fraCture  is  ufually  earthy  and  compaCl,  refembling  ftalac- 
tite,  and  fometimes  granular;  when  compact,  it  is  inter- 
fperfed  with  minute  cellular  cavities  ;  it  was  at  firft  fight 
recognifed  by  the  keeper  of  the  menagerie  at  Exeter 
Change,  as  refembling,  both  in  form  and  appearance,  the 
faeces  of  the  cape  or  fpotted  hyaena,  which  he  ftated  to  be 


greedy  of  bones  beyond  any  other  bead  under  his  care. 
This  information  I  owe  to  Dr.  Wollafton,  who  has  alfo 
made  an  analyfis  of  the  fubftance  under  difcuftion,  and 
finds  it  to  be  compofed  of  the  ingredients  that  might  be 
expeCted  in  faecal  matter  derived  from  bones;  viz.  phof- 
phate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  very  fmall  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  triple  phofphate  of  ammonia  and  magnefia  ; 
it  retains  no  animal  matter;  and  its  originally  earthly 
nature  and  affinity  to  bone,  will  account  for  its  perfeCt 
ftate  of  prefervation.  I  do  not  know  wlvat  more  conclu- 
five  evidence  than  this  can  be  added  to  the  faCts  already 
enumerated,  to  fliow  that  the  hyaenas  inhabited  this  cave, 
and  were  the  agents  by  which  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  the  other  animals  were  there  collected.” 

That  the  Kirkdale  hyaenas  were  in  the  habit  of  de¬ 
vouring  the  carcaffes  of  their  deceafed  companions,  and 
probably,  in  times  of  great  urgency,  not  waiting  for  that 
event,  we  can  readily  conceive,  as  being  quite  confident 
with  the  character  of  the  fpecies  (two  we  believe)  which 
ftill  exilt;  we  have  therefore  no  difficulty  in  fubfcribing 
to  the  inference  contained  in  the  following  paflage. 
“  The  ftrength  of  the  hyaena’s  jaw  is  fuch,  that  in  attack¬ 
ing  a  dog,  he  begins  by  biting  off  his  leg  at  a  fingle  fnap. 
The  capacity  of  his  teeth  for  fuch  an  operation  is  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious  from  fimple  infpeCtion,  and  had  long  ago: 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  early  naturalifts;  and  con¬ 
fident  with  this  ftrength  of  teeth  and  jaw  is  the  ftate  of 
the  niufcles  of  his  neck,  being  fo  full  and  ftrong,  that  in 
early  times  this  animal  was  fabled  to  have  but  one  cervi¬ 
cal  vertebra.”  And  again,  “it  has  been  obferved,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  den,  that  the  bones  of  the  hyaenas  are 
as  much  broken  to  pieces  as  thofe  of  the  animals  that 
formed  their  prey;  and  hence  we  muft  infer,  that  the 
carcaffes  even  of  the  hyaenas  themfelves  were  eaten  up. 
by  their  furvivors.  Whether  it  be  the  habit  of  modern 
hyaenas  to  devour  thofe  of  their  own  fpecies  that  die  in 
the  courfe  of  nature,  or,  under  the  preffure  of  extreme 
hunger,  to  kill  and  eat  the  weaker  of  them,  is  a  point  on 
which  it  is  not  poffible  to  obtain  pofitive  evidence.  Mr. 
Brown  however  afferts,  in  his  journey  to  Darfur,  that  it 
is  related,  that,  upon  one  of  the  hyaenas  being  wounded, 
his  companions  inftantly  tear  him  to  pieces  and  devour 
him.  It  feems  therefore  in  the  higher  degree  probable, 
that  the  mangled  relics  of  hyaenas  that  lie  indifcriminately 
fcattered,  and  equally  broken  with  the  bones  of  other 
animals  in  the  cave  of  Kirkdale,  were  reduced  to  this  ftate 
by  the  agency  of  the  furviving  individuals  of  their  own 
fpecies.” 

The  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  his  remarks 
on  this  paflage,  obferves,  “  The  profeffor  will  not  be 
difpleafed  to  find  that  we  can  produce  a  fa  Cl  that  ftrongly 
corroborates  his  conjecture.  In  the  menagerie  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  was  an  old  hytena,  which 
broke  its  leg  by  accident.  One  night,  before  the  bone 
was  united,  the  creature  actually  bit  off  his  own  leg,  and 
it  was  difcovered  in  the  morning  that  he  had  eaten  it  up, 
bone  and  all.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifing  that  not 
a  fingle  fkull  Ihould  have  remained  entire  in  the  cave  of. 
Kirkdale, -all  thefe  having  been  broken  up,  as  the  profef¬ 
for  obferves,  to  extraCl  the  brains  and  marrow  ;  while  the 
bones  of  the  bears  in  the  caves  of  Germany,  in  which  they 
lived  and  died  in  fuccellive  generations,  are  moftly  in  a 
perfeCt  ftate.” 

We  fee  nothing  ridiculous,  as  the  profeffor  apprehends 
may  be  the  cafe  with  fome  of  his  readers,  in  the  idea  of 
hyaenas  eating  water-rats,  or  indeed  any  other  animal. 
If  our  largeft  dogs  will  feed  on  rats,  jackalls  on  mice, 
and  foxes  on  frogs,  why  fhould  the  omnivorous  ftomach 
of  a  hyaena  rejeCl  fo  delicate  a  morfel  as  that  of  a  water- 
rat  ?  Doubts  far  more  difficult  of  folution  than  this  will 
arife  on  the  perufal  of  Mr.  Buckland’s  paper.  It  will 
be  afked,  for  inftance,  and  naturally  enough,  how  came 
the  carcafes  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hip¬ 
popotamus,  into  a  cave  fo  contracted  as  fcarcely  to  admit 
a  man  creeping  on  all  fours?  or,  how  could  the  hyama 
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contrive  to  drag  in  fuel)  huge  mor.fters,  of  a  fize  ten  times 
that  of  his  own  ?  The  difficulty  is  not  got  rid  of  by  the 
fuppofition  of  their  floating  in  by  the  flood,  as  the  cavern 
moll  probably  exifted  in  the  fame  Hate,  as  to  its  dimen- 
iions,  before  that  cataftrophe  as  now;  and,  even  if 
floated  in  by  detached  pieces,  they  would,  in  that  cafe, 
have  been  mixed  with  pebbles,  and  rounded  by  friftion, 
which  they  are  not.  Thefe  objections  have  not  efcaped 
Mr.  Backhand;  and  the  folution  that  prefents  itfelf  to 
his  mind  appears  not  improbable.;  it  is,  that  the  remains 
of  thofe  larger  animals  were  thofe  of  individuals  that 
'died  a  natural  death,  and  were  carried  away  piece-meal 
by  the  hyaenas  into  their  den.  That,  amidlt  the  remains 
of  fo  many  hundred  different  animals,  not  a  Angle  (kele- 
ton  (hould  be  found,  is  accounted  for  by  the  power  and 
known  habits  of  hyaenas  to  devour  the  bones  of  their 
prey;  nor  does  our  ingenious  author  conceive  it  incon- 
filtent  with  this  folution,  that  the  teeth  and  the  fmall 
bones  of  the  lower  joints  and  extremities  ffiould  remain 
unbroken,  thefe  having  been  found  too  hard  and  folid  to 
afford  fufficient  inducement  for  maftication. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  afked,  Why  do  we  not  find  at 
lead  the  entire  fkeleton  of  one  or  more  hyaenas,  that  died 
and  left  no  furvivors  to  devour  them  ?  Some  more  fatif- 
faftory  folution  is  here  expedited  than  that  of  the  two 
Kilkenney  cats,  who  ate  each  other  up,  and  left  only  the 
two  tails  ;  and  the  profeffor  thinks  he  has  fallen  upon  it,  in 
the  circumftance  of  the  probable  deltruiStion  of  the  laid 
individual  by  the  diluvial  waters.  “  On  the  rife  of  thefe,” 
he  obferves,  “  had  there  been  any  hyaenas  in  the  den, 
they  would  have  rulhed  out  and  fled  for  fafety  to  the 
hills  ;  and,  if  abfent,  they  could  by  no  poflibility  have 
returned  to  it  from  the  higher  levels  ;  and  that  they  did 
fo  perilh  on  the  continent  is  obvious  from  the  difeovery 
of  their  bones  in  the  diluvial  gravel  of  Germany  as  well 
as  in  the  caves.”  In  this  idea  the  profeffor  conceives 
he  is  borne  out  by  the  fubfequent  difeovery  of  the 
entire  lower  jaw  of  the  hyaena  at  Lawford,  near  Rugby, 
iri  Warwickfliire,  in  the  fame  diluvial  clay  and  gravel 
with  the  bones  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros;  the  only 
indance,  he  tells  us,  of  the  remains  of  the  hyaena  being 
noticed  in  the  diluvium  of  England.  “  The  animal,” 
he  adds,  “  mud  have  perilhed  by  the  fame  catadrophe 
which  extirpated  the  hyaenas,  and  clofed  the  den  of 
Kirk'dale,  and  which  fwept  together  the  remains  of 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hyaena,  in  the  diluvial  gravel 
of  the  continent.”  We  will  not  contend  this:  but  a 
more  Ample  folution  is,  that  of  fuppofing  the  hyaenas  had 
previoufly  abandoned  this,  and  fought  lome  other,  cave  ; 
for  why  fliould  they  not  change  their  lodging  for 
convenience-fake,  as  well  as  we  ?  It  is  by  no  means 
neceffary  to  his  conclufions  to  fuppofe  that  they  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  fame  fpot  till  “the  rains  defeended,  and 
the  floods  came.”  It  is  fufficient  to  prove,  what  we  think 
he  has  fucceeded  in  doing,  that  it  had  been  their  place 
of  refidence  for  many  generations. 

Since,  then,  the  dimenfions  of  the  cave  would  not 
admit  the  larger  animals  dead  or  alive,  and  no  circum- 
ftances  can  be  imagined  under  which  the  fmaller  ones,  as 
hyaenas,  tigers,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  horfes,  oxen,  deer, 
rabbits,  water-rats,  mice,  weafels,  and  birds,  would  fpon- 
taneoully  colleft  together — Ance  the  capacity  of  the  cave 
would  not  have  contained  a  fufficient  number  of  thefe 
fmaller  ones  to  fupply  one  twentieth  part  of  the  teeth 
and  bones  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  carcafes  having 
been  floated  in  by  the  waters  of  a  flood — and  Ance,  had 
they  been  waflied  in  by  a  fucceffion  of  floods,  there  would 
have  been  found  a  fucceffion  of  beds  of  fediment  and 
ftalaftite — we  are  willing  to  accept  the  only  remaining 
hypothecs  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Buckland,  that  they  have 
been  dragged  in  for  food  by  the  hyaenas;  and,  as  they 
could  not  be  dragged  from  any  very  great  diftance,  we 
mull  conclude  with  him,  that  they  all  lived  and  died  not 
far  from  the  fpot  where  their  remains  were  found.  In 
further  corroboration  of  this  being  a  hyaena’s  den,  he 
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teeth  difeovered  in  it  are  of  various  ages,  from  youth  to 
mature  old  age  ;  fome  difplacing  the  tirft  teeth,  and  juft 
peeping  out  of  the  fockets,  and  lome  fairly  ground  down 
to  the  jaw  by  perpetual  gnawing. 

In  this  view  of  the  cale,  the  accumulation  of  the  bones 
in  the  cavern  of  Kirkdale  mult  have  been  the  refult  of  a 
long  procefs,  at  a  time  when  all  the  animals  in  queflion 
were  natives  of  this  country.  The  profeffor  obferves, 
that  the  general  difperfion  of  fimilar  bones  through  the 
diluvian  gravel  of  high  latitudes  over  great  part  of  the 
northern  hemifphere,  fhowsthat  the  period  in  which  they 
inhabited  thefe  regions  was  that  immediately  preceding 
the  formation  of  this  gravel,  and  that  they  perilhed  by  the 
fame  waters  which  produced  it.  “  M.  Cuvier,”  he  adds, 
“  has  afeertained,  that  the  foffi.1  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hip¬ 
popotamus,  and  hyaena,  belong  to  fpecies  now  unknown  ; 
and,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have,  at  any  time 
fubfequent  to  the  formation  of  the  diluvium,  exifted  in 
thefe  regions,  we  may'-  conclude  that  the  period  at  which 
the  bones  of  thefe  extinft  fpecies  were  introduced  into 
the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  was  antediluvian.” 

In  profecuting  thefe  refearches,  it  could  not  fail  to 
ftrike  the  author,  as  it  rnuft  every  one  who  confiders  the 
fubjeft,  as  a  moll  curious  fa  ft,  that  four  of  the  genera  of 
animals  whofe  bones  are  fo  widely  diffufed  over  the  tem¬ 
perate  and  even  the  polar  regions  of  the  northern  hemif¬ 
phere,  fliould  at  prefent  exift  only  in  tropical  climates, 
and  moftly  to  thefouthward  of  the  equator;  and  that  the 
only  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  in  which  the  ele¬ 
phant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  hyaena, 
are  affociated,  is  Southern  Africa,  where  they  live  and 
die  together,  as  it  appears  they  once  did  in  Yorkfnire; 
and  not  only  in  Yorkfliire,  but  in  various  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land;  at  leall  the  remains  of  the  larger  animals  have  been 
found  in  caves  and  beds  of  gravel  in  Middlefex,  Glamor- 
ganfliire,  Somerfetlhire,  Derbyftiire,  Warwickfliire,  and 
Devonlhire,  though  not  always  accompanied  by  thofe  of 
hyaenas. 

Their  hiftory,  in  fome  of  thefe  inftances,  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  explanation  than  that  of  the  cavern  of  Kirkdale. 
But  a  difficulty,  and  the  greateft  of  all  difficulties,  now 
meets  us,  the  folution  of  which  Mr.  B.  does  not  attempt; 
we  mean  that  of  accounting  for  certain  genera  of  animals 
once  inhabiting  a  climate  in  which  we  know  they  cannot 
•now  exift.  M.  Cuvier,  it  is  true,  fays,  they  belong  to 
fpecies  unknown  at  prefent ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
their  habits  were  at  all  different  from  thofe  which  are 
known.  He  alfo  fays  that,  of  the  bones  found  in  the  va¬ 
rious  caverns  of  Germany,  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
belong  to  two  fpecies  of  bear,  both  of  which  are  extinft, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  to  extinft  hyaenas ;  but 
ante-diluvian  bears  and  hyaenas,  we  apprehend,  were 
pretty  much  the  fame  creatures  as  bears  and  hyaenas  are 
now  ;  indeed  the  whole  of  Mr.  Buckland’s  theory  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  habits  of  the  ante-diluvian 
hyaena  being  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  novv-exifting  one. 
We  know  it  has  been  advanced  as  an  explanation  of  the 
elephant  being  found  enveloped  in  a  mafs  of  ice  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena,  that  it  was  a  different  fpecies  from 
the  elephant  of  warm  climates  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  its 
fkin  was  covered  with  a  foft  fur.  If  it  only  differed  in 
this  refpeft,  we  fliould  contend  that  this  was  no  proof  at 
all.  The  animal  might  have  ftrayed  in  the  fummer- 
months  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  part  of  a  Sibe¬ 
rian  winter  would  be  quite  fufficient  to  proteft  his  hide 
with  a  covering  of  down  :  the  fame  thing  happened  to  a 
dog  which  wintered  with  Captain  Parry  at  Melville  Illand. 
The  fkeleton  of  a  crocodile,  or  animal  of  the  lizard-fa¬ 
mily,  forty  feet  long,  was  dug  up  not  long  Ance  in  Ox- 
fordftiire;  and  the  remains  of  a  crocodile  were  found,  ftill 
more  recently,  eighteen  feet  under  ground,  in  Hackney- 
fields.  Now  this  is  an  animal  of  a  warm  ciimate.  So 
are  alfo  the  plants  of  the  palm  tribe,  dug  up  in  the  Ifie 
of  Sheppey,  natives  of  the  equinoftial  regions.  How  are 
the  trunks,  with  leaves  and  fruit,  buried  at  the  mouth 
5  E  of 
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of  the  Thames,  to  be  accounted  for?  Nay;  if,  by  ftretch- 
ing  probability  as  far  as  it  will  well  go,  we  admit  that  the 
difference  of  fpecies  may  account  for  their  exiftence  in  a 
temperate  climate,  are  we  to  extend  their  admifiion  to 
thofe  ifiands  of  the  frozen  ocean  whofe  foil  is  faid  to  be 
compofed  of  the  bones  of  elephants  and  other  large  ani¬ 
mals  ?  To  explain  their  exiftence  in  fuch  a  fituation  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  require  fomething  more  than  a  difference 
of  fpecies  ;  it  requires  a  change  of  climate  ;  and  the  only 
means  that  we  know  of,  ftifficient  to  account  for  fuch  a 
change, and  which  would  eft'eflually  produce  it, is  a  change 
in  the  pofition  of  the  poles  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  Either  of 
thefe  caufes  would  not  only  occafion  a  change  of  climate, 
but  at  the  fame  time  produce  one  of  thofe  dreadful  cataf- 
trophes,  which  have  difturbed  and  afflidted  the  furface  of 
the  earth.  That  fuch  changes  fliould  occur,  and  more 
frequently  than  they  have  happened,  is  more  conceivable 
than  that  the  earth,  in  its  double  motion,  Ihould  for  ever 
prefent  nearly  the  fame  point  of  its  furface  to  the  fame 
fpot  of  the  heavens,,  when  fo  many  difturbing  caufes  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  within  the  range  of  poffibility.  The  old  theory 
of  internal  heat,  and  gradual  cooling  of  the  globe,  long 
fince  exploded,  has  been  revived  to  account  for  the  phe¬ 
nomena  in  queftion;  but  the  arguments  built  on  a  foun¬ 
dation  fo  unftable  would  lead  to  conclufions  fo  abfurd 
and  unphilofophical,  that,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  not 
worth  purfuing.  Indeed,  no  other  caufe  than  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  we  have  mentioned,  feerns  adequate  to  the 
produdtion  of  thofe  great  cataftrophes  which  have  broken 
up  the  furface  of  the  earth,  produced  revolutions  in  the 
bafin  of  the  lea,  and  converted  its  ancient  bed  into  moun¬ 
tains,  hills,  and  plains,  as  is  abundantly  teftified  by  the 
numerous  beds  of  (hells  in  the  one,  and  of  echini,  coral¬ 
lines,  ferpelli,  and  various  other  marine  productions,  in 
the  rocky  ftrata  of  the  other. 

PICK'ERSGIL  CO'VE,  a  harbour  within  Chriftmas 
Sound,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  at  the  fouth 
extremity  of  South  America. 

PICK'ERSGIL  HAR'BOUR,  a  port  of  New  Zealand, 
on  the  fouth  Ihore  of  Dulky  Bay.  Lat.  45.  47.  S.  Ion. 
166.  18.  E. 

PICK'ERSGIL  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Sea,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  fo  called  from  Capt.  Cook’s  third  lieutenant.  Lat. 
54.  47.  S.  Ion.  36.  42.  W. 

PICK'ERSVILLE,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  South 
Carolina:  twenty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Cambridge. 

PICK'ERY,  J'.  in  Scots  law,  petty  theft,  or  Healing 
things  of  fmall  value. 

PICK'ET,  f.  [piquet,  Fr.]  An  out-guard  polled  be¬ 
fore  an  army,  to  give  notice  of  an  enemy  approaching. 

Pickets,  or  tent-pins,  are  fmall  Hakes,  of  about  fix  or 
eight  inches  long,  to  fallen  the  cords  in  pitching  the 
tents.  Others,  of  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  are  driven 
into  the  ground  near  the  tents  of  the  horfemen,  to  tie 
their  horfes  to.  The  pickets  ufed  in  fortification  are 
fometimes  (hod  with  iron,  being  ufed  in  laying  out  the 
ground  ;  and,  when  ufed  for  pinning  the  fafcines  of  a  bat¬ 
tery,  they  are  from  three  to  five  feet  long.  The  artillery- 
pickets  are  five  or  fix  feet  long,  (hod  with  iron,  to  pin  the 
park-lines,  and  to  lay  out  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 

The  Picket  was  a  corporal  punilhment,  chiefly  ufed 
by  the  cavalry  and  artillery  ;  and  in  the  former  often  in¬ 
flicted  by  order  of  the  commanding  officer,  without  the 
ientence  of  a  court-martial.  The  mode  of  inflicting  it 
was  this:  a  long  pod  being  driven  into  the  ground,  the 
delinquent  was  ordered  to  mount  a  ftool  near  it,  when  his 
right  hand  was  fattened  to  a  hook  in  the  poll  by  a  noofe 
round  his  wrill,  drawn  up  as  high  as  it  could  be  ftretched ; 
a  reverfed  tent-pin  or  picket,  of  the  height  of  the  ftool, 
with  its  end  cut  to  a  round  and  blunt  point,  was  then 
driven  into  the  ground  near  the  poll  before  mentioned, 
and,  the  ftool  being  taken  away,  the  bare.heel  of  the  fuf- 
ferer  was  made  to  reft  upon  the  Hump,  which,  though  it 
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did  not  break  the  Ikin,  put  him  to  great  torture  ;  the  only 
mitigation  he  could  obtain  was  by  relting  his  weight  on 
his  wrill,  the  pain  of  which  foon  became  intolerable. 
Soldiers  were  frequently  fentenced  to  Hand  on  the  picket 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This,  like  the  riding  of  the 
wooden  horfe,  has  been  for  fome  time  left  off,  as  it  lamed 
and  ruptured  many  foldiers. 

To  PICK'ET,  v.  a.  To  fet  or  poll  a  picket. — The  ca¬ 
valry  are  pichetted,  without  order  or  regularity,  around 
the  llandards  of  their  refpedlive  chiefs.  Moore's  JSarr.  of 
the  Mahratta  Army,  1794. 

PICK'ETS,  a  town  of  Virginia  :  thirty-five  miles  fouth- 
fourh-weft  of  Wafhington. 

-  PICK'ING,/.  [generally  ufed  in  the  plural.]  That 
which  is  left  to  be  picked  up;  the  refufe. 

PICK'LE,  f.  [ pekel ,  Teut.  and  Saxon.  One  William 
Beukelen,  of  Biervelt  near  Siuys,  is  laid  to  have  firft  in¬ 
vented  the  art  of  pickling  herrings,  whence  pekel.  See 
Brit.  Zoology,  iii.  290.]  Any  kind  of  fait  liquor,  in  which 
flelh  or  other  fubftance  is  preferved. — Some  filh  are  gut¬ 
ted,  fplit,  and  kept  in  piclile;  as  whiting  and  mackerel. 
Carew's  Snrv.  of  Cornwall. — A  third  fort  of  antiscorbutics 
are  called  allringent;  as  capers,  and  mod  of  the  common 
pickles  prepared  with  vinegar.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
Thou  (halt  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  (tew’d  in  brine. 
Smarting  in  lingering  pickle.  Skakefpcare. 

Thing  kept  in  pickle.  Condition  ;  (late.  A  word  of 
contempt  and  ridicule. —  A  phyfician  undertakes  a  wo¬ 
man  with  fore  eyes  ;  his  way  was  to  dawb  ’em  with  oint¬ 
ments,  and,  while  (he  was  in  that  pickle,  carry  off  a  fpoon. 
L'  EJlrange. 

Poor  Umbra,  left  in  this  abandon’d  pickle , 

E’en  fits  him  down.  Swift’s  Mijcell. 

To  PICK'LE,  v.  a.  To  preferve  in  pickle  : 

They  (hall  have  all,  rather  than  make  a  war, 

The  (traits,  the  Guiney-trade,  the  herrings  too  ; 

Nay,  to  keep  friendfhip,  they  (hall  pickle  you.  Dryden. 

To  feafon  or  imbue  highly  with  any  thing  bad  :  as,  A  pic¬ 
kled  rogue,  or  one  conlummately  villanous. 

PICK'LE,  Py'cle,  or  Pi'ghtel, /.  [piccolo,  Ital.]  A 
fmall  parcel  of  land  inclofed  with  a  hedge,  which  in  fome 
counties  is  called  a  pingle.  Phillips. 

PICK'LE-HER'RING,  /.  [“  There  is  a  fet  of  merry 
drolls,  whom  the  common  people  of  all  countries  admire  ; 
thofe  circumforaneous  wits,  whom  every  nation  calls  by 
the  name  of  that  difli  of  meat  which  it  loves  belt.  In 
Holland  they  are  termed  pickled-herrings ;  in  France, 
Jean  Potages ;  in  Italy,  maccaronies ;  and  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  jack-puddings.”  Addifon’s  Speft.  N°  47.]  A  jack¬ 
pudding  ;  a  merry-andrew;  a  zany;  a  buffoon. — The 
pickle-herring  found  the  way  to  drake  him  ;  for,  upon  his 
whiffling  a  country  jig,  this  unlucky  wag  danced  to  it 
with  fuch  a  variety  of  grimaces,  that  the  .countryman 
could  not  forbear  finding,  and  loll  the  prize.  AdiliJou"s 
Spectator. 

PICK'NICK,  /.  [Swedilh.]  An  aflembly  of  young 
people  of  both  fexes  at  a  tavern,  where  every  one  pays  his 
club.  Widegrin's  Swedi/h  and  Eng.  Lexicon;  Stockholm, 
1788. — The  Engliftr  meaning  feerns  to  be,  a  feledl  feafting 
aflembly,  where  each  perfon  makes  fome  particular  con¬ 
tribution  towards  the  general  entertainment. 

PICKNO'MON, /.  in  botany.  See  Cnicus. 

PICKOUAG'AMIS,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
from  Lake  Shabamoulhan  to  Lake  St.  John. 

'PICK'WORTH,  a  village  in  Rutlahdlhire,  to  the  eaft 
of  Five-Mile  Crofs,  in  the  York  road  from  Stamford:  it 
was  formerly  a  town,  with  a  parilh-church,  of  which  no¬ 
thing  remains  but  the  (leeple,  now  called  Mock-beggar. 

PI'CO ,  f.  [Spanilh.]  Peak;  point. — Though  every  rock 
of  the  fea  was  as  high  as  the  pico  of  Teneriffe.  Jicniley's 
Sermons. 

PI'CO,  one  of  the  Azores,  which  derives  its  name  from 
a  high  mountain  terminating  in  a  peak.  This  volcanic 
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mountain  is  by  tome  reported  to  be  equal  to  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe  in  height.  Mr.  Adanfon,  who  vififed  tliefe 
iflands  in  his  return  from  Senegal  in  1753,  fays,  that  the 
peak  is  about  half  a  league  in  perpendicular  altitude, 
which,  allowing  the  French  league  to  be  2450  toi'fes, 
would  give  a  moderate  height,  not  exceeding  7350  feet. 
The  peak  would  form  a  very  convenient  firil  meridian, 
from  which  to  reckon  the  longitude.  Themountain,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  told,  (CruttwelPs  Gaz.)  is  filled  with  difmai 
dark  caverns  or  volcanoes,  which  frequently  vomit  out 
flames,  fmoke,  and  allies,  to  a  great  diftance.  At  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  towards  the  eaft,  is  a  fpring  of  frefli 
water,  generally  cold,  but  fometimes  fo  heated  with  the 
fubterraneous  fire  as  to  rufn  forth  in  torrents,  with  a  kind 
of  ebullition  like  boiling  water,  equalling  that  in  heat, 
and  (ending  forth  a  ftream  of  fulphureous  fetid  vapours, 
liquefied  (tones,  minerals,  and  flakes  of  earth  all  on  fire. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  ifland  are  about  30  Britilh  miles 
in  length,  and  10  in  breadth.  The  chief  places  are  Pico, 
Lagoas,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Sebaftian,  Pafquin,  San  Rocko, 
Playa,  and  Magdalena.  The  ifland  is  produftive;  its 
cattle  are  numerous,  of  various  kinds,  and  excellent ;  its 
wine  is  highly  commended  ;  and  it  furnilhes  a  confider- 
able  quantity  and  variety  of  wood,  particularly  the  cedar 
and  the  teixo,  which  is  (olid  and  hard  as  iron,  and  veined 
when  finely  polilhed.  The  inhabitants  live  wholly  on  the 
produce  of  their  own  ifland  in  plenty  and  comfort.  Pico 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  wine,  which  feems  to  be 
(old  as  Canary.  Lat.  38.  30.  N.  Ion.  28.  16.  W. 

PPCO,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  on  the  confines  of  New 
and  Old  Caftileand  Eftremadura. 

PPCO,  or  Puer'to  de  Pico,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caftile,  on  a  mountain,  near  the  fource  of  the  Tormes. 

PPCO  (Giovanni)  of  Mirandola,  one  of  the  mod 
extraordinary  perfons  of  his  time,  and  furoamed  the 
Phanix,  was  the  third  foil  of  Gianfrancefco  Pico,  prince 
of  Mirandola  and  Concordia.  He  was  born  in  1463  5  and 
almoft  from  his  childhood  difplayed  remarkable  powers 
of  memory,  and  an  uncommon  difpofition  to  literature. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  fent  to  Bologna  for  the 
ffudy  of  canon-law  ;  but,  after  fpending  two  years  in  that 
purfuit,  he  attached  himfelf  to  philofophy  and  theology, 
and,  for  improvement  in  thefe  (ciences,  refolved  to  vilit 
the  mod  celebrated  fchools  in  Italy  and  France.  The 
particulars  of  his  travels  are  not  known;  but  his  firft 
flay  was  at  the  univerfity  of  Ferrara,  where  lie  was  kindly 
received  by  his  kinfman  duke  Hercules  I.  and  ftudied 
untjer  Batifta  Guarino.  Befides  the  Greek  and  Latin 
'  languages,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Hebrew’,  Chal¬ 
dee,  and  Arabic.  Indeed  fome  of  his  eulogifls  have'given 
him  an  acquaintance  with  22  languages  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  ;  an  abfurd  exaggeration,  which  his  fober  bio¬ 
graphers  do  not  choofe  to  repeat.  His  fondnefs  for  Ori¬ 
ental  learning  was  the  occafion  of  a  lerious  misfortune  to 
him.  Falling  in  the  way  of  an  impoftor,  whofhowed  him 
fixty  books  which  he  pretended  to  have  been  compofed  by 
order  of  Efdras,  and  to  contain  the  profoundeft  myfteries 
of  ^religion  and  philofophy,  he  purchafed  them  at  a  great 
price,  and  then  fat  down  to  the  ftudy  of  them  with  in¬ 
credible  ardour.  This  was  not  only  a  great,  lofs  of  time, 
but  it  gave  him  a  turn  to  myftical  notions,  which  were 
the  caufe  of  the  fufpicions  he  afterwards  underwent  in 
refpeft  to  orthodoxy. 

After  having  employed  feven  years  in  his  academical 
tour,  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  Rome,  in 
the  popedom  of  Innocent  VIII.  There,  with  the  pardon¬ 
able  oflentation  of  a  young  Icholar  who  was  confcious  to 
himfelf  of  extraordinary  acquifitions,  and  had,  donbtlefs, 
been  treated  with  much  learned  adulation,  he  polled  up 
900  Propofitions  appertaining  to  dialectics,  morals,  phy- 
iics,  mathematics,  metaphyfics,  theology,  natural  magic, 
and  the  cabbala,  extracted  from  writers  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  Chaldee;  offering  to  difpute  with,  any anta¬ 
gonist  whomfoever  upon  any  one  of  them.  Thefe  Pro¬ 
pofitions,  or,  as  they  were  called,  Concfafiones,  are  extant 
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in  the  jyorks  of  Pico,  and  excite  regret  that  a  mind  o_ 
fuch  uncommon  power  and  activity  Ihould  have  been  ems 
ployed  upon  fuch  frivolities.  In  addition  to  the  endlef 
topics  of  metaphyfics,  theology,  and  the  ordinary  fubjeCts 
of  deputation,  into  which  he  entered  very  profoundly, 
the  Conclufiones  involved  the  ancient  and  obfcure  philo¬ 
fophy  of  Pythagoras,  Trifmegiftus,  and  Orpheus;  the 
doCtrines  of  the  Cabbala,  or  myftic  interpretation  of  the 
facred  writings,  taught  by  Origen  and  Hilarius;  the 
extent,  ufes,  and  learning,  of  natural  magic,  which  was 
vindicated  from  the  vulgar  reproach  of  impiety  and 
necromancy.  Seventy-two  new  phyfical  and  metaphy- 
fical  dogmata  of  the  author’s  invention  were  likewife 
propofed  and  defended.  Thefe  Propofitions,  according 
to  the  oftentatious  praCtice  on  thefe  occafions,  were  fixed 
in  the  moft  public  places  in  Rome  ;  and  the  propofer 
engaged  to  defray  the  expenfes  of  any  one  who  fiiould 
come  from  a  diftance  for  the  purpofe  of  difputing  with 
him.  This  challenge  did  not  bring  forward  any  dilpu- 
tants,  but  expofed  Mirandola  to  much  envy  and  zea- 
ioufy,  particularly  from  the  profeflors  of  fcience  at  Rome, 
who  felt  the  reflexion  that  would  be  caft  upon  their  credit 
by  their  declining  a  competition  which  they  durft  not 
encounter.  Unable  to  injure  his  fame  as  a  fcholar,  they 
made  a  much  more  dangerous  attack  upon  the  foundnefs 
of  his  faith:  thirteen  queftions  were  felefted,  which  were 
charged  with  the  terrible  fufpicion  of  herefy,  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  ordinances  of  the  church  ;  a  fufpicion  very 
readily  liftened  to  by  the  church  when  directed  againlt 
great  learning,  which  the  increaling  influence  of  philo- 
fophy  and  letters  began  to  make  her  watch  with  extreme 
jealoufy.  Mirandola  repelled  this  attack  by  publifliing 
his  Apologia,  or  Defence  of  the  accufed  Propofitions; 
which  if  it  did  not  effectually  clear  away  the  fufpicions 
he  had  incurred,  tended  to  confirm  his  enemies  in  their 
dread  of  his  learning  and  powers;  and  it  muft  be  owned 
that,  overlooking  the  inifapplication  of  talents  to  fuch 
fubjeCts,  the  Apologia  exhibits  a  command  of  profound 
and  well-digefted  learning  and  keen  argument,  truly 
aftonilhing  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  This  work,  and 
the  difcuflions  it  contained  of  certain  delicate  points, 
added  to  (ome  hints  of  the  limit  of  pontificial  control 
in  matters  of  faith,  were  fo  difagreeable  to  pope  Innocent 
VIII.  that  he  interdicted  the  reading  both  of  the  Apo¬ 
logy  and  the  difputed  Propofitions,  and  fummonedPico 
to  Rome  to  anfiwer  for  his  conduct.  He  was  at  this  time 
in  France;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  pope’s  fummons,  he 
fet  out  on  his  return  to  Italy.  In  the  mean-time  that 
pope  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Alexander  VI.  who  by 
a  brief,  dated  in  1493,  declared  Pico  free  from  all  blame. 

The  love  of  glory,  however,  was  not  Mirandola’s  only 
paflion  :  his  youth,  fplendid  accomplifliments,  and  the 
graces  of  his  perfon,  for  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  re¬ 
markable,  attracted  the  admiration  and  carefles  of  many 
diftinguiftied  Roman  ladies,  who  united  the  love  of  let¬ 
ters  to  that  of  pleafure,  a  tafte  very  common  amongft  the 
Italian  ladies  of  that  age.  The  young  philofopher  yielded 
to  the  force  of  thefe  allurements,  or  rather  (according  to 
the  account  of  his  nephew  and  biographer)  eagerly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  bent  of  his  difpofition,  naturally  inclined  to 
obey  the  attractions  of  beauty.  But  this  life  of  pleafure, 
however  luitable  to  his  condition  and  inclinations,  was 
of  a  fliort  continuance.  Irritated  by  the  reftlefs  perfecu- 
tion  of  his  enemies,  and  obliged  perpetually  to  defend 
himfelf  againlt  the  imputation  of  herefy,  the  moft  formi¬ 
dable  calumny  which  in  that  age' any  man  could  have  to 
contend  with,  he  detached  himfelf  from  vicious  plea- 
fures,  and  regulated  his  manner  of  life  by  rigidly  obfer- 
ving  the  laws  of  abftinence  impofed  by  Chriftianity  ;  for, 
being  a  firm  adherent  to  the  Chriftian  do&rines,  the  charge 
of  infidelity  and  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies  made  him 
the  more  felicitous  to  guard  againlt  the  appearance  of  dif- 
obeying  them.  Becoming  from  this  time  wholly  devoted 
to  learning,  he  foon  acquired  fuch  celebrity,  that  the  moft 
eminent  fcholars  from  all  parts  of  Italy  came  to  vifit  him 
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for  converfation  or  inftrudftion.  As  a  proof  of  the  fince- 
rity  of  his  reformation,  he  committed  to  the  flames  five 
hooks  of  elegiac  poetry  which  he  had  compofed  on  the 
fubjeft  of  his  amours,  together  with  numerous  pieces 
in  Tufcan  verfe  which  had  been  addrefi'ed  to  his  various 
miftrefles.  There  is  perhaps  reafon  to  lament  that  the 
zeal  of  a  new  convert  would  not  be  fatisfied  without  this 
facrifice.  It  muft,  however,  be  confidered  that  the  fpiritof 
religion  at  that  period  exaiiled  many  facrifices  from  the 
profefiors  of  Chriftianity,  which  the  lenient  temper  of 
thefe  times  does  not  call  for.  An  example  of  this  feverity 
is  to  be  met  with  amongft  the  works  that  (till  remain  of 
Mirandola;  at  the  end  of  which,  in  the  folio  edition 
publifhed  by  his  nephew,  we  find  a  learned  and  entertain¬ 
ing  comment,  in  the  Italian  language,  upon  a  compofi- 
tion  of  his  friend  Girolamo  Benivieni,  entitled  “  Una 
Canzona  de  Amove  fecuiulo  la  mente  et  opinionc  de  Plato¬ 
nic  i ;  A  poetical  Treatife  upon  Love,  explaining  the  Doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Platonifts.”  The  author,  Girolamo,  in¬ 
forms  the  reader,  in  a  Ihort  preface,  that  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  fupprefs  this  poem  and  comment  out  of  regard 
to  his  friend’s  charadler  and  his  own;  deeming  it  unbe¬ 
coming  a  profeflor  of  Chriftianity,  in  treating  of  celeftial 
and  divine  love,  to  treat  of  it  as  a  Platonift,  and  not  as  a 
Chriftian  ;  but  that,  having  lent  it  to  fome  of  his  friends 
for  their  perufal,  an  imperfedt  and  erroneous  copy  was 
printed,  which  obliged  him,  but  not  till  after  the  death 
of  Mirandola,  to  publilh  it  corredlly,  (an  apology  which 
has  been  made  on  very  numerous  occafions  fince  ;)  and  he 
takes  care  to  allege,  in  excufe  for  himfelf,  that  he  has 
apprifed  the  reader  of  his  plan  by  the  title  of  the  poem, 
and  warned  him,  in  all  places  where  Plato’s  opinions 
depart  from  thofe  of  Chrilt,  that  the  dodl nines  of  a  gentile 
and  a  heathen  are  not  entitled  to  the  leaft  weight  com¬ 
pared  with  the  reafonings  of  the  Chriftian  theologilis, 
“  and  particularly  the  irrefragable  arguments  of  the  ange¬ 
lic  dodlor  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino.” 

The  firft  fruit  of  Mirandola’s  devotion  to  facred  litera¬ 
ture  was  the  Heptaplus,  or  Comment  upon  the  Six  Days 
of  the  Firft  Chapter  of  Genefis,  which  was  written  in 
1491.  Two  years  afterwards  he  publiftied  a  treatife  in 
ten  chapters,  de  Ente  et  Uno;  the  objedt  of  which  was  to 
reconcile  the  dodtrines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  and  to  de- 
monftrate  that  the  difputes  of  their  refpedlive  followers 
originated  in  a  mifconception  of  the  opinions  of  thefe 
philofophers  relative  to  the  Ens  and  Unurn ,  at  that  time 
a  fubjedt  of  mighty  ftrife  among  the  learned.  This  trea¬ 
tife  was  held  in  high  efteem  by  both  fides.  It  was  the 
laft  work  of  confequence  that  the  author  lived  to  com¬ 
plete;  but  he  had  laid  the  plan  of  a  vaft  and  comprehen- 
five  work,  which  his  early  death  prevented  the  execution 
of.  This  was  no  lefs  than  to  confound  the  fever,  enemies 
of  the  Chriftian  church,  by  examining  and  refuting  all 
their  errors.  In  the  profecution  of  this  defign,  he  had 
compofed  and  nearly  perfedted  before  his  death  twelve 
books  againft  Aftrolcgy,  the  raoft  popular  fuperftition 
which  then  infefted  the  world.  In  this  unfiniftied  work, 
Mirandola  attacked  the  aftrologers  with  fuch  erudition 
and  keennefs,  and  fo  ably  expofed  the  abfurdity  and 
vanity  of  the  whole  art  of  divination,  that  he  provoked 
them  to  caft  his  nativity,  and  to  predidt  his  early  death, 
as  related  under  the  article  Astrology,  vol.  ii.  p. 
3*,3>  +• 

This  great  defign,  therefore,  as  well  as  many  others 
which  Mirandola  had  formed,  particularly  that  of  a  more 
complete  eflay  towards  reconciling  the  opinions  of  Plato 
and  Ariftotle,  was  fruftrated  by  his  death.  From  the 
time  that  he  left  Rome,  which  was  foon  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Apologia,  Mirandola  generally  refided  either 
at  Ferrara  or  at  Florence.  The  friendfhip  of  the  prince  of 
Ferrara  and  its  vicinity  to  his  paternal  feat  attradfed  him 
to  the  former  place;  but  Florence  was  the  mod  agreeable 
to  him,  on  account  of  the  fociety  of  literary  men  which  it 
afforded,  and  particularly  of  Politian,  and  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis,  with  whom  he  entertained  a  dole  friendlhip. 
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Belides  thefe  two  illuftrious  men,  his. fociety  was  culti¬ 
vated  by  other  eminent  fcholars,  among  whom  was  the 
learned  and  unfortunate  Hieronymus  Savanarola,  and 
Hermolaus  Barbarus  :  Petrus  Crinitus,  the  pupil  of 
Politian,  mentions  him  as  excelling  all  his  companions 
in  the  erudition  and  eloquence  of  his  converfation.  The 
fame  author  lias  left  us  an  account  of  Pico’s  laborious  ftu- 
dies;for,  when  Politian  had  exprefled  in  his  prefence 
high  admiration  of  his  great  genius  and  learning,  Miran¬ 
dola  with  Angular  modefty  anfwered,  that  he  delerved  no 
praife  but  for  his  affiduous  application.  His  library  like- 
wife  is  celebrated  by  the  fame  writer,  and  is  Laid  to  have 
colt  7000  pieces  of  gold.  His  accomplifnments  were  not 
confined  to  fubjects  of  abftrufe  literature:  in  his  youth 
he  was  much  attached  to  mufic,  in  which  he  acquired 
fuch  Ikill,  that  fome  of  his  melodies  were  publicly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  held  in  great  efteem.  It  might  alfo  be  con¬ 
cluded,  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Petrus  Crinitus,  that 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  phyfic ;  for,  according  to 
that  author,  when  Hermolaus  Barbarus  was  feized  at 
Rome  with  a  dangerous  fever,  Mirandola  fent  him  from 
Florence  a  medicine  prepared  by  himfelf. 

No  man  ever  teftified  a  more  fincere  devotion  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  philofophy,  than  Mirandola.  He  poflefled  a  very 
large  eltate,  which  he  bellowed  almoft  entirely  on  works 
of  charity,  except  what  was  fpent  on  colledting  books, 
and  entertaining  and  providing  for  literary  men.  At 
length,  however,  about  three  years  before  his  death,  he 
made  over  to  his  nephew  Francifco  his  principality  and 
poffeflions  in  Mirandola,  and  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
the  grant  from  Maximilian,  the  Roman  emperor,  to  whom 
that  principality  was  fubject.  He  referved  to  himfelf  only 
enough  to  purchafe  a  fmall  eftate  near  Ferrara,  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  except  when  he  refided  at 
Florence,  where  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  feveral  illuf¬ 
trious  charadters,  among  whom  was  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
who  teftified  his  affedtion  for  him  by  calling  him  to  a 
parting  embrace  on  his  death-bed.  His  high  reputation 
caufed  him  to  be  thought  of  for  the  cardinalate ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  fteps  were  taken  to  advance  him 
to  that  dignity.  At  this  period  he  had  a  raoft  enthufi- 
aftic  defire  to  be  ufeful ;  and  he  had  refolved  to  diftribute 
all  his  property  among  the  poor,  and  travel  barefooted 
through  the  worid  to  preach  the  golpel.  An  early  death, 
atthe-age  of  32,  put  an  end  to  his  projedls.  He  died  of 
a  fever  at  Florence,  on  November  2d,  1494,  on  the  fame 
day  that  Charles  IX.  of  France  entered  that  city  on  his 
famous  expedition  into  Italy. 

With  refpedf  to  the  works  of  this  author,  fomething 
has  already  been  faid,  and  little  more  remains  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  The  Conclvfiones  afford  a  very  complete  fpecimen 
of  the  learning  of  the  age,  and  of  what  were  deemed  the 
molt  valuable  purpofes  to  which  learning-  could  be  ap¬ 
plied.  However  ufelefs  and  unprofitable  thefe  purpofes 
may  appear  to  us,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who 
has  the  curiofity  to  look  through  them,  that  the  mafs  of 
learning  which  mtift  have  been  poflefled  by  the  propofer 
of  them,  is  prodigious  ;  when  it  is  recollected  that,  at  the 
time  he  propofed  them,  he  was  no  more  than  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  For  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  iuppofe, 
that  a  perfon  whofe  works  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  profound  learning,  and  who,  in  an  age  and  nation  dil- 
tinguiflied  by  fome  of  the  brighteft  fcholars  that  ever  ap¬ 
peared,  was  ranked  by  their  own  judgment  a-mongft  the 
firft,  fliould  have  challenged  the  difcuflion  of  any _c-f  the 
propofed  fubjedls,  without  being  well  provided  with  the 
knowledge necefiary  for  fuch  a  debate.  The  manner  in 
which  thequeftions  were  propounded  leave  little  room  to 
doubt  that  the  author  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  refpedtive 
fubjedls  of  them  :  and  the  Apology  for  the  accufed  Pro- 
pofitions,  particularly  thofe  de  Salute  Origenis  and  de 
MagiCi  atque  Cabala,  difcover  familiarity  with  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  as  well  as  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
dallies,  and  a  facility  of  language  and  argument  that 
could  not  be  acquired  a:  that  age  without  extraordinary 
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powers  of  mint!.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  tranfcribe 
the  whole  of  this  curious  piece  for  the  amufement  offuch 
of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  accefs  to  the  original; 
but  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  it. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  greatly  the  fudden  growth 
of  learning  outftripped  that  of  folid  fcience.  No  age, 
perhaps,  was  ever  fo  remarkable  for  the  learning  which 
it  produced  as  the  period  from  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th;  yet,  except  the 
ineftimable  obligations  we  owe  to  the  learned  men  of 
that  time  for  their  editions  of  the  claflics,  later  ages  have 
been  little  benefited  by  their  works,  which  are  either 
loft  or  negledfed,  and  even  the  fciences  they  treated  of 
exploded  and  ridiculed.  School  divinity  and  metaphy- 
fics,  though  the  moft  attended  to,  were  not  the  only 
ftudies  in  which  the  vaft  erudition  of  that  age  was 
wafted.  The  myfterious  dodtrinesof  the  Cabbala  formed 
a  favourite  ftudy  of  fome  of  the  moft  learned  fcholars. 
The  propofition  which  laid  Pico  open  to  the  indignation 
of  the  church,  w’as  that  in  which  he  afierted  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  Origen ;  for  Origen,  notwithftanding  his  meri¬ 
torious  labours  in  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  his  daring 
zeal  and  felf-martyrdom,  and  notwithftanding  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Eufebius,  was  configned  by  the  fentence.of  the 
church  to  inevitable  damnation,  on  account  of  his  errors 
in  the  myfteries  of  the  faith.  To  queftion  his  perdition, 
therefore,  was  to  deny  that  the  church  was  the  interpre¬ 
ter  of  the  divine  intentions.  The  defence  of  this  part  of 
the  Conclufiones  is  written  with  a  boldnefs  that  could 
hardly  be  expended  from  an  Italian  of  the  15th  century. 
But  the  hardieft  of  thefe  Propofitions  was  that  in  which 
it  is  afierted,  “that  faith  is  not  in  a  man’s  own  power.” 
In  defending  this  and  the  other  Propofitions  which  were 
taxed  with  herefy,  Pico  probably  relied  lefs  on  the  fpirit 
and  ability  of  his  juftification,  than  on  his  own  high 
rank  and  ftation,  together  with  the  countenance  and 
protedlion  of  his  powerful  friends,  particularly  the  Me¬ 
dici,  whofe  liberality  of  fentiment  in  regard  to  religious 
points  was  fo  notorious,  that  even  Leo  X.  has  been 
diredtly  charged,  not  only  withfherefy,  but  infidelity. 

Thefe  particulars  are  principally  collected  from  his 
letters,  and  the  account  given  of  him  by  his  nephew 
Francifco,  himfelf  an  eminent  fcholar.  Such  a  biographer 
might  naturally  be  fufpeffed  of  partiality;  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  other  writers  fully  confirms  his  account.  Paulus 
Jovius,  in  his  Elogia  Doftorum  Virorum,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  charafter  of  him.  “John  Pica  of  Mirandola  has 
been  juftly  ftyled  the  phcenix;  for  in  him,  the  immortal 
gods,  befides  the  fplendour  of  his  family,  affembled  all 
the  rareft  gifts  of  body  and  mind.”  Petrus  Riccius, 
commonly  called  Petrus  Crinitus,  who  was  the  pupil  of 
Politian  and  the  companion  of  Mirandola,  laments  the 
death  of  him  and  Politian,  which  happened  in  the  fame 
year,  as  a  public  misfortune,  more  feverely  felt  at  that 
particular  time,  when  learning,  obftrudled  by  the  incur- 
fion  of  the  French  into  Italy,  wanted  the  fupport  and 
aftiftance  of  fuch  men.  To  thefe  may  be  added  t lie  tefti- 
mony  of  Hieronymus  Savonarola,  who,  though  after¬ 
wards  put  to  death  by  pope  Alexander  for  a  heretic, 
was  a  man  of  great  confideration  on  account  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  talents.  In  a  difpute  which  took  place  between 
him  and  Mirandola,  concerning  the  philofophy  of  the 
ancients,  the  former,  yielding  to  the  fuperiority  of  his 
opponent,  rofe  up,  and  embracing  him  faid,  “  Unus  tu  es. 
Pice,  aetate  noftra  qui  omnium  veterum  philcfophiam  ac 
religionis  Chriftiante  prascepta  et  leges  percalleas.”  The 
following  epitaph,  written  by  Hercules  Strozza,  is  pre¬ 
served  by  Paulus  Jovius : 

Joannes  jacet  hie  Mirandola;  caetera  norunt 

Et  Tagus  et  Ganges,  forfan  et  Antipodes. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  EfTay  on  Epitaphs,  has  taken  notice 
of  this  pompous  diftich,  as  a  warning  to  epitaph-writers. 
“Thus  ("fays  he)  have  their  expectations  been  difap- 
pointed,  who  honoured  Picus  of  Mirandola  with  this 
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pompous  epitaph.  His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the 
remoteft  corners  of  the  earth,  is  now  almoft  forgotten ; 
and  his  works,  then  ftudied,  admired,  and  applauded,  are 
now  mouldering  in  obfeurity.”  Paulus  Jovius  Elogia 
Dodforum  Virorum,  p.  92.  P.  Crinitus  de  Honefta  Difcip. 
lib.  ii.  iii.  v.  Milner’s  Hift.  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv. 
Sibly’s  Aftrology,  p.  41.  Monthly  Magazine. 

PI'CO  (Gianfrancefco),  prince  of  Mirandola,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  being  fon  of  his  brother  Galeotto,  was 
born  in  1470.  He  ftudied  in  Ferrara,  and  manifefted  a 
difpofition  to  letters  comparable  to  that  of  his  uncle. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  fucceeded  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Mirandola;  but  this  elevation  was  a  fource 
of  contention  which  rendered  his  whole  life  a  feries  of 
troubles.  His  brother  Lodovico,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  general  Trivulzi,  was  his  com¬ 
petitor;  and,  by  the  aftiftance  of  a  third  brother,  Frede- 
rico,  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  of  Trivulzi,  he  expelled 
Gianfrancefco,  in  1502.  This  prince  was  reftored  by  the 
arms  of  pope  Julius  II.  in  1 51 1,  but  was  foon  after  con- 
ftrained  by  the  French  to  relinquifh  his  feat.  A  fecond 
reftoration  followed,  but  attended  with  great  inteftine 
diforders,  till  an  accommodation  between  the  parties  was 
made  through  the  mediation  of  Leo  X.  This,  however, 
was  not  durable;  for,  on  the  night  of  Odiober  15,  1533, 
Galeotto,  nephew  of  Lodovico,  with  a  band  of  armed 
men,  furprifed  Mirandola,  and,  entering  the  chamber  of 
Gianfrancefco,  (who,  alarmed  at  the  tumult,  had  thrown 
himfelf  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,)  barbaroufly  put 
him  and  one  of  his  fons  to  death,  and  then  imprifoned 
his  wife  and  younger  fon.  Such  was  the  tragical  end  of 
a  man,  who  feems  to  have  been  better  fitted  for  a  private 
than  a  public  ftation.  In  the  midft  of  all  his  changes  of 
fortune,  religion  and  letters  were  his  great  folace.  He 
was  in  habits  of  correfpondence  with  all  the  eminent 
literary  charadters  of  his  time,  many  of  whom,  in  letters 
ftill  extant,  exprefs  the  higheft  efteem  and  refpedt  for 
him.  The  numerous  works  which  he  himfelf  compofed 
prove  the  extent  of  his  learning  and  the  intenfity  of  his 
application.  They  are  chiefly  upon  philofophical  and 
theological  fubjedts,  and  cannot  at  prefent  command 
attention,  though  regarded  as  valuable  in  their  age. 
Like  his  uncle,  he  attacked  judicial  aftrology;  and  he 
was  a  great  impugner  of  the  dodtrines  of  Ariftotle,  which 
he  regarded  as  inimical  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  He  is 
beft  known  by  a  copious  life  of  his  uncle,  containing 
much  curious  information  refpedfing  that  extraordinary 
man,  but  betraying  great  fuperftition.  He  alfo  compofed 
a  Life  and  Apology  of  the  famous  Jerome  Savonarola. 
Tirabofchi. 

PIC'O  SA'CRO,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  in  Galicia  ; 
nine  miles  fouth  of  Santiago. 

PI'CO  el  TE'GO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  : 
twenty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Segorbe. 

PI'CO  TENERIF'FE,  a  mountain  of  Barbadoes :  one 
mile  fouth  of  Cuckold’s  Point. 

PI'CO  d’URBI'NO,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caftile  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Calzada. 

PICOLA'TA,  a  fortrefs  of  Eaft  Florida,  on  the  river 
St.  John  -.  twenty-feven  miles  north-weft  of  St.  Auguftin. 

PIC'OLET  POI'NT,  a  point  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  that  forms  the  u’eft  boundary  of 
the  bay  which  fets  up  to  Cape  Francois.  Under  its 
cannon  (hips  have  been  fecured  in  time  of  war. 

PIC'OLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli:  fix  miles  fouth  of 
Udina. 

PICO'LOS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient  Pruflian 
idols.  See  Potrimpos. 

PICO'SA,  or  Pisa'na,  mountains  of  the  coaft  of  Peru, 
extending  about  feven  leagues  between  Colamahe-river 
and  Salango-ifland,  fouth  of  the  equator,  and  ferving  for 
the  diredlion  of  mariners. 

PICO'TA,  /'.  A  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a 
diftemper  which  they  deferibe  as  confiding  wholly  in  an 
eruption  of  a  number  of  very  minute  pimples  upon  the 
5  F  (kin, 
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(kin,  all  over  the  body;  it  is  attended  with  no  danger, 
unlefs  they  are  (truck  in. 

PICOY',  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Guamanga, 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  Xauxa 
twenty  miles  north  of  Guanga  Velica. 

PICQUEE'RING,  or  Picaroo'ning,  f.  A  little  flying 
war  or  (kirmifli,  which  the  foldiers  make  when  detached 
from  their  bodies  to  pillage,  or  before  a  main  battle  begins, 

PIC'QUET-BERG,  a  diviflon  of  the  diftrict  of  Stellen- 
bofch  and  Drankenftein,  in  fouthern  Africa,  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  terminates  the  plain  of  the  Four-and- 
twenty  Rivers  to  the  northward.  Here,  befides  corn  and 
fruit,  the  inhabitants  rear  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and 
fheep.  And  from  hence  alfo  is  fent  to  the  Cape-market 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  of  the  bed  quality  that  fouthern  Africa 
produces. 

PIQUIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  ftiftridt 
of  Amiens.  The  place  contains  1253,  and  the  canton 
14,125,  inhabitants. 

PICRAM'NIA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  wu'.fjo?,  bitter,  and 
Salvos,  a  (hrub  ;  the  whole  of  it  being  remarkably  bitter.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  pentandria, 
(triandria  digynia,  Swartz.)  Generic  charadfers — I. 
Male.  Calyx :  perianthium  one-leafed,  three  or  five 
parted;  fegments  lanceolate,  eredt.  Corolla:  petals 
three  or  five,  lanceolate,  from  eredl  fpreading,  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  three  or  five,  awl- 
fliaped  ;  approximating  at  the  bafe,  eredt,  longer  than 
the  corolla.  Antherae  ovate,  twin.  II.  Female.  Calyx 
as  in  the  male,  permanent.  Corolla  as  in  the  male. 
Piftillum:  germ  oblong,  fomewhat  comprefied  ;  ftyles 
two,  fliort,  recurved,  permanent  ;  ftigmas  Ample,  acute. 
Pericarpium :  berry  ovate-roundifh,  two-celled.  Seeds 
two  in  each  cell,  ovate-oblong.  Swartz  defcribes  three 
ftamens,  a  three-parted  calyx  and  a  three-petalled  corolla. 
In  the  fpecimens  fent  to  Schreber  by  Crudy  there  are  five 
ftamens  and  five-cleft  flowers.  The  berry  fometimes, 
but  very  feldom,  is  three-celled  and  one-feeded.  Is  two 
the  natural  number  of  the  fruit? — EJj'ential  CharaBer. 
Calyx  three  or  five-parted;  corolla  three  or  five-petalled  ; 
berry  two-celled.  There  are  only  two  fpecies. 

1.  Picramnia  antidefma:  racemes  very  long;  flowers 
three-ftamened.  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  with  an  upright 
■weak  even  trunk:  branches  fubdivided,  rod-like,  fpread¬ 
ing,  bending  down,  fmoothilh,  with  an  afh-coloured  bark. 
Leaves  pinnate,  a  foot  long  and  more  :  leaflets  petioled, 
alternate,  elliptic  with  a  blunt  tip,  entire,  nerved  and 
veined,  fmooth,  bent  down  each  way  by  the  fide  of  the 
petiole.  Petioles  roundifli,  fpreading,  fmooth  :  petiolets 
very  (hort,  pubefcent,  red.  Racemes  terminating,  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  length,  filiform,  (Iriated,  loofe,  pendu¬ 
lous,  many  flowered.  Flowers  alternately  conglomerate, 
peduncled,  whitifh  green.  Peduncles  from  five  to  feven, 
cluftered,  whitifli,  longer  than  the  flowers  ;  males  deci¬ 
duous  ;  calyx  three-parted;  petals  three;  filaments 
three.  Females  the  (ame  fize  with  the  males.  Berries 
oblong,  the  fize  of  a  goofeberry  when  ripe,  two-celled  : 
cells  two-feeded,  at  firft  fcarlet,  afterwards  black.  Native 
of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola,  in  mountain-coppices.  Dr. 
Browne  fays  it  is  pretty  frequent  about  St.  Mary’s  in 
Jamaica,  and  feldom  rifes  above  eight  or  nine  feet  from 
the  ground;  it  was  not  put  to  any  ufe  there.  Swartz 
relates,  that  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  negroes  as  anti- 
venereal,  and  that  they  commonly  ufe  an  infufion  of  it  in 
the  colic.  The  whole  plant  is  very  bitter,  and  is  called 
majo  hitters  in  Jamaica.  It  flowers  in  Auguft,  and  the 
fruit  is  ripe  in  November.  Browne  ufes  Burman’s  ap¬ 
pellation  AntideJ'ma,  as  more  expreflive  of  the  virtues  of 
this  plant,  which  he  thinks  fhould  be  the  principal  fource 
■whence  the  names  of  vegetables  ought  to  be  derived, 
■when  they  are  remarkably  noted  for  any. 

2.  Picramnia  pentandra :  racemes  (horter;  flowers 
five-ftamened.  Thisisalfo  afmall  tree,  with  the  branches, 
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branchlets,  and  leaves,  as  in  the  preceding;  but  the 
leaflets  are  commonly  wider.  Racemes  much  (horter 
commonly  fubdivided  at  the  bafe,  nodding.  Flowers  a’ 
little  fmaller,  alternately  cluftered;  calyx  five-parted- 
petals  five;  filaments  five;  antherae  roundifli.  In  the 
female  flowers  the  calyx  is  permanent.  Native  of  the 
Weft  Indies:  found  by  Ryan  at  Palmeto-ooint  in  tile 
ifland  of  Montferrat. 

PIC'RIA,  /.  [fo  called  by  Loureiro  from  mnpix  bit- 
ternefs,  on  account  of  the  flavour  of  every  part  of  the 
plant.  Lour.  Cochinch .  392.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  th» 
clafs  didynamia,  order  angiofpermia,  or  rather  perhaps 
diandria  monogynia;  natural  order  of  perfonatte  Ti,L 
(fcrophulariae,  Jiff.)  Generic  charafters— Calyx’-  peri¬ 
anth  fuperior,  four-leaved,  deciduous ;  two  of  tlie’leaves 
ovate,  flat,  longer  than  the  corolla;  two  others  alternate 
linear,  (horter.  Corolla  tubular,  ringent;  tube  con- 
trafted  in  the  middle  ;  upper  lip  fpatuJate,  emaro-inate  • 
lower  broadeft,  in  three  rounded  equal  fegments  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  four  ;  the  two  longed  ereCr,  feparately 
flieathed  with  papillary  tubes;  their  antherse  of  one  cell 
curved,  diftant;  two  (horter  indexed  ;  their  anthera;  con¬ 
nected  together,  each  of  two  ceils.  Piftillum  :  germen 
ovate;  ftyle  the  length  of  the  corolla;  ftigmas  two 
lanceolate,  eredh  Pericarpium  :  berry  ovate,  inferior  of 
two  cells.  Seeds  very  numerous,  roundifli.— Efential 
CharaBer.  Calyx  of  four  leaves;  corolla  ringent ;'  berry 
inferior,  of  two  cells.  There  is  but  one  fpectes.  *  * 

Picria  fel-terrae  ;  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  China 
and  Cochinchina.  The  leaves  are  efteemed  for  their 
aperient,  fudorific,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue,  proper¬ 
ties ;  and  ufed  in  incipient  dropfy,  intermittent  fevers 
colics,  and  various  fuppreflions.  The  ftems  are  nume¬ 
rous,  herbaceous,  perennial,  eighteen  inches  high,  eredf 
fquare,  branched.  Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  Serrated* 
rough,  but  not  hairy.  Flowers  pale  red,  crowded’ 
(talked,  axillary,  and  terminal. 

PICRID'IUM,  f.  [fo  called  from  its  bitternefs.]  A 
genus  of  plants  eftabiiftied  by  Desfontaines  in  his  Flora 
Atlantica,  the  only  two  fpecies  of  which,  mentioned  by 
that  writer,  are  P.  tingitanum  and  P.  vulgare.  The  firft 
is  Scorzonera  tingitana,  the  other  S.picrodes,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  See  that  article. 

PI'CRIS, /.  [Trixfo;,  bitter.]  Ox-tongue;  in  botany* 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngeneiia,  order  polygamia  squabs, 
natural  order  of  compofitae  femiflofculofie,  (cichoracete, 
Juff.)  Generic  characters— Calyx  common,  double; 
outer  very  large,  five-leaved  :  leaflets  cordate,  flat,  loofe, 
converging;  inner  imbricate,  ovate.  Corolla  compound 
imbricate,  uniform  ;  with  numerous  hermaphrodite  cor- 
rolets;  proper  one-petalled,  ligulate,  linear,  truncate, 
five-toothed.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  capillary,  very 
(hort;  antherae  cylindric,  tubular.  Piftillum:  germ 
fubovate;  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigmas  two, 
reflex.  Pericarpium  none ;  calyx  unchanged,  at  length 
reflex.  Seeds  folitary,  ventricofe,  tranfverfely  grooved, 

blunt.  Down  feathered,  (tipiiate.  Receptacle  naked. _ 

EJfenlial  CharaBer.  Calyx  calycled  ;  receptacle  naked  ; 
feed  tranfverfely  grooved;  down  feathered.  There  are 
nine  fpecies. 

1.  Picris  echoides,  or  briftly  ox-tongue:  outer  pe¬ 
rianths  five-leaved,  larger  than  the  inner  one,  which  is 
awned.  Root  annual,  branched.  Root-leaves  ovate, 
crenate,  rigid,  with  numerous  warty  protuberances,  fet 
with  (hort  lpinofe  ciliae ;  as  are  alfo  the  nerves  and  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  leaf.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  round, 
firm,  ftriated,  ufually  reddifli,  much  branched;  both 
ftem  and  branches  irregularly  fet  with  fcattered  rigid 
fpines,  hooked  at  the  end.  Stem-leaves  embracing, 
oblong,  or  cordate-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  thick  fet 
with  tubercles  and  fpines,  particularly  on  the  margins 
and  midrib.  Flowers  folitary,  on  grooved  peduncles 
gradually  thickening  upwards.  Leaves  of  the  outer 
calyx  very  fpreading,  heart-ftiaped,  acuminate,  and 
ending  in  a  (harp  awn,  fringed  with  rigid  cilice ;  fcales  of 

the 
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the  inner  calyx  ciliate  on  the  back.  Corolla  yellow  ;  feed 
fhining,  of  a  red  orange-colour,  and  when  viewed  with  a 
glafs  very  beautiful  from  its  numerous  tranfverfe  ftreaks 
or  grooves;  down  the  length  of  the  inner  calyx,  on  a 
ftipe  three  or  four  lines  in  length  ;  rays  downy.  The 
flower  expands  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  and  never 
clofes  before  noon  ;  fometimes  it  remains  open  till  nine 
at  night.  It  grows  not  unfrequently  on  banks,  on  the 
edges  of  corn-fields,  and  in  woods  that  have  been  cut 
down;  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  only  ufe  to 
which  this  lingular  plant  has  been  applied  is  as  a  pot¬ 
herb,  to  which  purpofe  its  appearance  is  certainly  no 
recommendation.  It  can  only  be  eaten  when  young, 
and  then  it  is  faid  to  be  agreeable;  the  juice  is  milky, 
but  not  too  acrid. 

2.  Picris  aculeata,  or  prickly  ox-tongue  :  hifpid -rough ; 
ftem  naked  at  top;  leaves  obovate-oblong,  unequally 
toothed  ;  flowers  corymbed ;  peduncles  thickened  at 
top;  down  feathered,  ftiped.  It  differs  from  the  prece¬ 
ding  in  having  no  outer  five-leaved  perianth.  Native  of 
Barbary.  Vahl  found  itnearZowan,  a  city  of  Tunis ; 
and  Desfontaines  on  Mount  Atlas  and  uncultivated  hills 
of  that  country. 

3.  Picris  hieracioides,  or  hawk- weed  ox-tongue: 
perianths  loofe ;  leaves  entire;  peduncles  fcaly  up  to 
the  calyx.  This  is  a  plant  of  rude  growth,  and  not  very 
attractive  appearance.  The  root  is  perennial,  or  at  lead 
biennial ;  ftem  three  feet  high,  round,  furrowed,  rough 
with  ftiff  hairs  ;  much  branched  ;  the  branches  furrowed, 
purple  on  their  upper  fide  and  in  their  axils,  as  Linnaeus 
molt  truly  obferves.  The  herb  is  rough  with  hooked 
bridles.  Peduncles  branched ;  each  branch  bearing  a 
fingle  flower ;  the  lateral  ones  elongated  fo  as  to  rife 
above  the  central  ftem.  Calyx  fcarcely  to  be  called 
double;  numerous  loofe  fcales,  all  rough  on  the  back, 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  peduncle  approaching  to,  and 
at  length  imbricated  with,  and  forming  a  part  of,  the 
calyx  :  the  inner  row  almoft  linear,  parallel,  and  exadlly 
the  length  of  the  ieed-down,  which  is  flightly  feathery 
and  feffile ;  whence  Hudfon  has  made  this  plant  an  He- 
dypnois :  but  that,  as  Dr.  Stokes  has  obferved,  is  an 
artificial  genus,  the  fpecies  of  which  are  no  ways  natu¬ 
rally  allied  ;  and  the  down  being  feffile  or  ftiped,  affords 
no  certain  permanent  character  in  this  tribe.  The  co¬ 
rolla  is  bright  yellow;  and  the  feeds  are  longitudinally 
and  tranfverfely  furrowed.  Native  of  many  parts  of 
Europe;  with  us  it  occurs  abundantly  about  the  borders 
of  fields,  in  a  gravelly  or  calcareous  foil,  flowering  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

4.  Picris  Japonica,  or  Japanefe  ox-tongue:  perianths 
hifpid;  leaves  toothed, cordate-embracing;  ftem  grooved, 
hifpid.  Stem  grooved  and  angular,  flexuofe,  briftly- 
hifpid,  branched  at  top,  almoft  ere£f,  fcarcely  a  foot-high. 
Flowers  on  the  branches  terminating,  folitary;  calyx 
double,  the  lower  reflex;  corollas  yellow,  with  a  w-hite 
feathered  down.  Native  of  Japan.  Thunb.  in  Linn.  TranJ’. 

34°. 

5.  Picris  afplenioides,  or  fpleenwort-leaved  ox-tongue  : 
Stem  proftrate  at  the  bafe  ;  leaves  rough,  the  lower  run- 
cinate ;  lobes  rounded;  calyxes  imbricate;  leaflets 
reflex  at  the  tip.  Root  perennial,  fufiform,  thethicknefs 
of  a  man’s  little  finger.  Stems  feveral,  proftrate  at  the 
bafe,  rough-haired  efpecially  at  bottom,  angular  grooved, 
branched  below ;  branches  afcending,  fimple.  Flower 
the  fixe  of  Tragopogon  Dalechampii:  corollets  fulphur- 
coloured  above,  rofe-violet  underneath.  Seed  fmooth, 
rnfefcent,  oblong,  flightly  ftreaked  acrofs;  down  ftiped, 
feathered,  white.  Native  of  Barbary;  found  by  Vahl 
abundantly  on  the  fandy  coaft  of  Tunis;  and  by  Des¬ 
fontaines  near  Hamamelif.  See  L’Heritier’s  defcription 
of  this  plant  under  Leontodon  muricatum,  vol.  xii. 
p.  499,  500. 

.  6.  Picris  repens,  or  creeping  ox-tongue :  outer  pe¬ 
rianths  imbricate,  fhort;  inner  cylindric,  eight-leaved, 
even;  ftem  creeping.  Stem  procumbent,  llender,  round, 
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fmooth.  Flowers  few,  yellow,  on  long  fcattered  pedun¬ 
cles,  almoft  equal  to  the  leaves.  Root  flender,  very 
bitter.  Native  of  China  near  Canton. 

7.  Picris  pauciflora,  or  few-flowered  ox-tongue  :  ftem 
hairy;  leaves  lanceolate,  feffile,  toothed;  flower-ftalks 
elongated,  fwelling ;  calyx  hairy,  the  outermoft  lax. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  France  and  of  Greece.  It  was 
raifed  in  Chelfea  Garden  in  1788,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  late  Dr.  Gwyn  at  Ipfwich,  from  feeds  given  to  Dr. 
Smith  by  M.  Gerard.  The  root  appears  to  be  annual. 
Stem  from  eight  to  twenty-four  inches  high,  more  or  lefs 
branched,  fpreading,  rough  with  fhort  briftly  cloven- 
pointed  hairs,  as  is  all  the  herbage.  Flowers  yellow,  of 
an  ordinary  hawkweed  afpeft,  open  in  the  morning  only. 
Villars’s  figure  of  his  Hieracium  pappoleucum  is  a  very 
tolerable  reprefentation  of  this  plant,  as  Willdenow  has 
likewife  noted  ;  but  fpecimens  from  the  author  himfelf 
prove  very  different  from  our  Picris.  Prodr.  FI.  Grcsc. 
1912. 

8.  Picris  ruderalis,  or  rock  ox-tongue:  ftem  hifpid; 
leaves  lanceolate,  with  fringe-like  teeth ;  flower-ftalks  and 
calyx  hifpid,  the  outermoft  fpreading.  Found  on  rocks 
near  Prague  in  Bohemia.  Stems  feveral,  fix  inches  high, 
ereft,  befet  from  top  to  bottom  with  axillary,  diftant, 
very-hifpid,  flower-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  finall,  like 
Crepis  tedlorum.  Willdenow. 

9.  Picris  hifpida,  or  hifpid  ox-tongue :  leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  feffile,  hifpid,  as  well  as  the 
calyx,  with  hairs  barbed  at  the  point.  Native  of  the 
Levant.  A  fpecimen  in  the  Bankfian  Herbarium,  it  is 
faid,  ihows  this  plant  to  have  been  cultivated  before 
1789,  in  the  gardens  of  England  ;  it  is  marked  as  a  hardy 
perennial,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Dr.  Smith 
“greatly  fufpedts  it  to  be  no  other  than  P.  pauciflora, 
whofe  pubefcence  anfwers  to  the  defcription,  and  which 
we  believe  was  communicated  to  fir  J.  Banks,  as  well  as 
to  Kew-garden,  in  1788  or  1789.”  See  Apargia,  He- 
dypnos,  Hieracium,  Leontodon,  and  Tragopogon. 

PIC'RIUM,  f.  [from  wntpo;,  bitter,  an  appellation  for 
which  Schreber  has  exchanged  the  barbarous  Coutoubea. 
of  Aublet.  Schreb.  Gen.  791.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  ro- 
tacese,  (gentianse,  Jujf. )  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  pe- 
rianthium  one-leafed,  four  or  five  cleft,  permanent ;  feg- 
ments  linear,  acute,  ere£f.  Corolla  one-petalled,  funnel- 
form  ;  tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  border  four  or  five- 
cleft ;  feginents  ovate,  acute.  Neftary  :  fcales  four  or 
five;  each  at  the  bafe  of  each  filament,  between  that  and 
the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Stamina  :  filaments  four  or  five, 
filiform,  almoft  the  length  of  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the 
tube;  antherae  fagittate.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong;  ftyle 
filiform,  longer  than  the  corolla;  ftigma  capitate,  bila- 
mellate.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  ovate,  half-two-celled, 
two-valved.  Seeds  very  many,  minute,  fattened  to  the 
receptacle. — EJJ'enlial  Char  after.  Calyx  fourorfive  cleft ; 
corolla  one-petalled,  four  or  five  cleft;  neCtary  of  four  or 
five  fcales;  ftigma  bilamellate;  capfule  half-two-celled, 
two-valved.  There  are  but  two  fpecies. 

1.  Picrium  fpicatum  :  with  ovate-oblong  fharp  leaves, 
and  white  flowers.  This  is  an  annual,  of  about  three 
feet  high.  The  root  is  fibrous,  branched,  and  fomewhat 
woody;  the  ftem  round  and  ftraight ;  leaves  oppofite, 
rather  flefhy,  feffile,  fmooth,  glaucous,  lanceolate,  per- 
feftly  entire,  fometimes  ternate,  verticillate.  Flowers 
fpiked,  axillary,  and  terminal  :  the  inferior  ones  oppofite 
in  the  fpike,  afterwards  alternate;  the  four  uppermoft 
verticillate  :  all  feffile  at  the  bafe,  and  guarded  by  three 
braftes,  of  which  the  two  lateral  ones  are  fmaller;  corolla 
white,  not  deciduous.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter:  it 
flowers  at  various  times  of  the  year.  Its  native  name  is 
Coutoubea.  It  is  found  near  the  banks  of  rivulets,  path¬ 
ways,  &c.  in  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

2.  Picrium  ramofum:  with  narrow'  fharp-pointed  leaves, 
and  purple  flowers.  Differs  from  the  former  in  having  a 
branched  ftem,  fmaller  and  narrower  leaves :  folitary 

3  flowers, 
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flowers,  which  are  fubfeflile  at  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves, 
and  have  a  purple  corolla.  It  flowers  at  almoft  all  times 
of  the  year,  and  is  called  Coutoubea  alfo.  It  is  found  in 
woods  and  by  fides  of  rivulets.  Aublet  i.  72,  74. 

PI'CROLITE, /.  A  mineral  defcribed  by  Hanfmann. 
It  is  principally  compofed  of  the  carbonate  of  magnefia. 
According  to  the  defcription  of  Mr.  Jamefon,  (Minera- 
logy,  vol.ii.  p.  537.)  its  colours  are  leek-green,  moun¬ 
tain-green,  or  ftraw-yellow.  It  occurs  maflive  ;  inter¬ 
nally  it  is  dull  or  glimmering,  and  pearly.  The  fracture 
is  long,  fplintery,  which  paflfes  by  gradation  to  flat  con- 
choidal.  In  fome  inftances  it  ffiows  a  delicate  concentric 
fibrous  ftrufture.  It  fometimes  occurs  in  concretions 
which  are  either  concealed  or  have  undulating  lamellae. 
It  is  tranflucent  on  the  edges;  and  is  rather  hard,  and 
difficultly  frangible.  It  feels  meagre,  and  is  infufible. 
The  fpecific  gravity  is  It  appears  to  be  allied  to 

ferpentine  and  talc. 

PI'CROMEL,  f.  The  name  given  by  Thenard  to  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fubftance  which  imparts  to  the  bile  of  oxen,  dogs, 
Iheep,  and  cats,  mod  of  its  chemical  characters.  If  ace¬ 
tate  of  lead  be  poured  into  bile  previoufly  deprived  of  its 
refin  by  fuperacetate  of  lead,  a  copious  precipitate  falls, 
confifting  of  oxyd  of  lead  united  with  this  fubftance,  pi- 
cromel.  Eighty  parts  of  ox-bile  contain  feventy  parts  of 
water,  twenty-four  of  refin,  and  fixty  of  picromel.  The 
human  bile  and  that  of  fwine  contain  no  picromel. 
Thomfon’s  Chemiftry,  p.  455-457. 

PICROTOX'INE,  J'.  A  name  given  by  M.  Boulley  to 
a  peculiar  fubftance  which  he  extracted  from  the  Coccu- 
lus  Indicus,  and  to  which  that  fubftance  owes  its  delete¬ 
rious  qualities.  It  may  beobtainedby  the  following  pro- 
cefs.  Boil  the  feeds  deprived  of  their  pericarp  in  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water;  filter  the  decoftion,  and  preci¬ 
pitate  it  by  acetate  of  lead  ;  then  filter  again,  and  evapo¬ 
rate  flowly  to  the  confidence  of  an  extraCf  ;  diflblvethis 
extraCt  in  alcohol,  and  evaporate  the  folution  to  drynefs. 
Repeat  thefe  folutions  in  alcohol  and  evaporation,  till  the 
refidue  is  wholly  foluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  then 
confifts  of  picrotoxine  mixed  with  a  little  colouring  mat¬ 
ter;  agitate  it  with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  water,  the 
colouring  matter  is  diflolved,  and  the  picrotoxine  fepa- 
rates  in  fmall  cryftals.  Its  properties  are  as  follow:  Its 
colour  is  white,  and  it  cryftallizes  in  four-fided  prifms ;  its 
tafteis  difguftingly  bitter;  100  parts  of  boiling  water  dif- 
folve  four  parts  of  picrotoxine,  one-half  of  which  fepa- 
rates  as  the  folution  cools;  thefolution  does  not  alter  the 
colour  of  vegetable  blues ;  alcohol  of  the  fpecific  gravity 
•8  diflolves  the  third  of  its  weight  of  this  fubftance;  a 
little  water  throws  down  the  picrotoxine,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  greater  quantity  rediflolves  the  precipitate;  ful- 
phuric  ether  of  the  fpecific  gravity  '7  diflolves  only  *4 
of  picrotoxine;  it  is  infoluble  in  oil,  both  fixed  and  vo¬ 
latile  ;  diluted  fulphuric  acid  does  not  aft  upon  it;  con¬ 
centrated  acid  diflolves  it,  afluming  a  yellow  colour; 
when  heat  is  applied,  the  picrotoxine  is  changed  and  de- 
ftroyed;  nitric  acid  diflolves  it  without  the  difengagement 
of  nitrous  gas;  the  folution  is  yellowifh-green ;  when 
heat  is  applied,  the  picrotoxine  is  converted  into  oxalic 
acid  ;  but  about  eighteen  parts  of  nitric  acid  are  requi- 
fite  to  produce  this  effeft.  Muriatic,  oxyinuriatic,  and 
fulphureous,  acids,  do  not  aft  upon  it :  acetic  acid  readily 
diflolves  it:  carbonate  of  potafti  precipitates  it  from  this 
folution  unaltered  :  potaffi,  foda,  and  ammonia,  diluted 
with  ten  times  their  weight  of  water,  readily  diflolve  pi¬ 
crotoxine:  when  triturated  with  potafti,  itaffumes  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  but  does  not  emit  the  odour  of  ammonia: 
when  heated,  it  burns  without  melting,  or  flame,  exha¬ 
ling  a  white  fmoke,  which  has  a  refinous  odour  :  when 
diftilled,  it  yields  very  little  water,  and  gafeous  produfts, 
but  much  yellow-coloured  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  bulky  charcoal  remains  behind.  Annal.  de  C/rim. 
tom.  lxxx. 

PICT,  J\  [pifius,  Lat.j  A  painted  perfon  : 


Your  neighbours  would  not  look  on  you  as  men, 

But  think  the  nations  all  turn’d  Pitts  again.  Lee. 

PrcTS  was  the  name  of  one  of  thofe  nations  who  anciently 
pofleffed  the  north  of  Britain.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
they  were  fo  called  from  their  cultom  of  painting  their 
bodies  ;  an  opinion  which  Camden  fupports  with  great  eru¬ 
dition.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  confiderable  objections ; 
for,  as  this  cuftoin  prevailed  among  the  other  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Britain,  who  ufed  the  glaflum  of  Pliny  and 
the  vitrnm  of  Mela  for  the  like  purpofe,  it  may  be  alked. 
Why  the  name  of  Pi£ti  was  confined  by  the  Romans  to 
only  one  tribe,  when  it  was  equally  applicable  to  many 
others  ?  Why  ffiould  they  defign  them  only  by  an  epithet, 
without  everannexing  their  proper  name  ?  Or  why  fliould 
they  impofe  a  new  name  on  this  people  only,  when  they 
give  their  proper  name  to  every  other  tribe  which  they 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  ?  As  thefe  queftions  cannot  be 
anfwered  in  any  fatisfaftory  manner,  it  is  plain  we  muft: 
look  for  fome  other  derivation  of  the  name. 

The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who  fpeak  the  ancient 
language  of  Caledonia,  exprefs  the  name  of  this  once 
famous  nation  by  the  term  Pi&ich ;  a  name  familiar  to 
the  ears  of  the  moft  illiterate,  who  could  never  have  de¬ 
rived  it  from  the  Roman  authors.  The  word  Piciick 
means  “pilferers  or  plunderers.”  The  appellation  was 
probably  impofed  upon  this  people  by  their  neighbours, 
or  aflmned  by  themfelves,  fome  time  after  the  reign  of 
Caracalla,  when  the  unguarded  ftate  of  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  on  which  this  people  bordered,  gave  them  frequent 
opportunities  of  making  incurfions  thither,  and  commit¬ 
ting  depradations.  Accordingly  this  name  feems  to  have 
been  unknown  till  the  end  of  the  3d  century.  Eume- 
nius  the  panegyrift  is  the  firft  Roman  author  who  men¬ 
tions  this  people  tinder  their  new  name  of  Piflich ,  or, 
with  a  Latin  termination,  Pitti.  When  we  fay  that  this 
name  may  have  been  probably  aifumed  for  the  reafon  juft 
now  mentioned,  we  muft  obferve,  that,  in  thofe  days  of 
violence,  the  charafter  of  a  robber  was  attended  with  no 
difgrace.  If  he  had  the  addrefs  to  form  his  fchemes  weli, 
and  to  execute  them  fuccefsfully,  he  was  rather  praifed 
than  blamed  for  his  conduft;  providing  he  made  no  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  property  of  his  own  tribe  or  any  of 
its  allies.  Vie  mean  this  as  no  peculiar  ftigma  upon  the 
Pifts;  for  other  nations  of  antiquity,  in  the  like  rude 
ftate,  thought  and  afted  as  they  did.  See  Thucydides, 
lib.  iii.  p.  3.  and  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  745  et  749. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Pifts,  authors  are  much 
divided.  Boethius  derives  them  from  the  Agathyrfi, 
Pomponius  Lietus  from  the  Germans,  Bede  from  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  Camden  and  Father  Innes  from  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons,  Stillingfleet  from  a  people  inhabiting  the  Cimbrica 
Cberfonefus,  and  Keating  and  O’Flaherty,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Caftiel  Pfalter,  derive  them  from  the  Thra¬ 
cians.  But  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
the  defcendants  of  the  old  Caledonians.  Several  reafons 
are  urged  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  by  Dr.  Macpherfon; 
and  the  words  of  Eumenes,  Caledonuni,  aliorumque  Pic- 
tornm,filvas,  fyc.  plainly  imply  that  the  Pifts  and  Caledo¬ 
nians  were  one  and  the  fame  people.  The  Caledonians 
had  been  often  mentioned  before  by  claffic  authors,  under 
other  names;  but  on  this  occafion  they  were  called  Pifts, 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  feclufion  from  the  Roman 
provincials  on  the  fouth  ;  and  they  were  often  mentioned, 
during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  orators,  his¬ 
torians,  and  poets,  under  that  fignificant  appellation. 
Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  fourth  century,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (1.  xxvii.  c.  7.)  fpoke  of  thefe  people  in  the 
fame  manner.  The  poets  alfo,  referring  to  the  cuftoin  of 
painting  themfelves,  that  prevailed  among  the  Caledoni¬ 
ans,  and  perhaps  erroneoufly  imagining  that  they  were  on 
this  account  called  Piili,  confirm  the  fame  opinion. 
Thus  Claudian,  about  the  year  400,  “  De  Bello  Getico,” 
alludes  to  them  in  the  following  lines: 

-ferroque 
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« - - ferroque  notatos 

Perlegit  exanimos  Pido  moriente  figuras.” 

And  in  his  panegyric  on  Theodofius’s  vidories,  he  again 
thus  fpeaks  of  the  Pids : 

“  Ille  leves  Mauros,  nec  falfo  nomine  Pidos 
Edomuit.” 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  mention  ofclafllc  authors 
during  three  centuries,  that  the  Pids  were  Caledonians. 
That  the  Caledonians  were  the  North  Britons,  who 
fought  Agricola  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian,  we  know 
from  the  nature  of  the  events  and  the  atteftation  of  Ta¬ 
citus;  and  that  the  Northern  Britons  of  the  firft  century 
were  the  defcendants  of  the  Celtic  aborigines,  who  were 
the  fame  people  as  the  Southern  Britons  during  the  ear- 
lieft  times,  has  been  fatisfadorily  proved,  fays  Chalmers, 
as  a  moral  certainty. 

At  the  period  of  the  Roman  abdication,  A.D. 446,  when 
the  Pidifh  period  commenced,  the  fixteen  tribes  of  Pids, 
under  this  appropriate  denomination,  ranged  unfubdued 
beyond  the  wall  of  Antonine,  and  acquired  from  their 
independence  higher  importance,  when  they  were  no 
longer  overawed  by  the  Roman  power.  By  degrees 
they  became  the  ruling  nation,  and  retained  their  domi¬ 
nion  throughout  four  centuries  of  the  North  Britifh  an¬ 
nals  ;  viz.  until  A.  D.  843,  when  the  Pidifh  period  ter¬ 
minated. 

It  has  been  afubjedof  difpute,  as  we  have  already  in¬ 
timated,  whether  the  PiCts  were  of  a  Celtic  or  of  a  Gothic 
origin  ;  but  it  has  been  fhown,  on  the  moil  fatisfadory 
evidence,  that  their  genealogy  may  be  clearly  traced 
through  three  fucceffive  changes;  from  the  Gauls  to  the 
Britons ;  from  the  Britons  to  the  Caledonians ;  and  from 
the  Caledonians  to  the  Pids  ;  thus  changing  their  names, 
but  not  their  nature.  The  venerable  Bede,  who  was 
contemporary  with  the  Piflifli  government,  fpeaks  doubt¬ 
fully  of  the  Pids,  as  the  fecond  people  who  came  into 
this  ifland  from  Scythia  ;  firft  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to 
North  Britain  ;  and  many  later  writers  have  been  milled 
by  his  authority  ;  but  it  has  been  fince  concluded,  from 
more  accurate  examination,  that  the  Pids  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  Caledonians,  that  the  Caledonians  were  Britons,  and 
that  the  Britons  were  Gauls,  or  Celts.  Towards  the 
conclufion  of  the  third  century,  the  Caledonians  ac¬ 
quired  the  comprehenfive  appellation  of  Pids  ;  and  this 
appellation,  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  fuper- 
feded  every  other  name.  Camden,  whofe  teftimony  com¬ 
mands  deference  and  refped,  is  the  firft  perfon  of  emi¬ 
nence  who  avowed  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Pids  were 
the  genuine  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  Sel- 
den,  having  duly  confidered  the  fubjed  of  the  origin  of 
the  Pids,  advifes  the  reader  rather  to  adhere  to  the 
learned  Camden,  who  makes  the  Pids  very  genuine  Bri¬ 
tons,  diftinguifhed  only  by  an  accidental  name. 

.  Innes,  in  his  “  Critical  Effay,”  has  given  from  an  an¬ 
cient  chronicle  a  feries  of  the  Pidifh  kings,  comprehend¬ 
ing  forty,  who  fucceeded  one  another,  from  Druft,  the 
fon  of  Erp,  A.D.  451,  to  Bred,  the  laft,  A.D.  843. 
Thefe  Pidifh  kings  fucceffively  governed  uncivilized 
clans  during  the  rudeft  ages.  In  the  third  century,  they 
were  in  a  high  degree  barbarous  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time 
they  gained  fome  improvement  from  their  intercourfe, 
either  civil  or  hoftile,  with  the  Romanized  Britons,  or 
Roman  armies,  and  ftill  more  from  the  introdudion  of 
Chriftianity  among  them. 

The  appropriate  country  of  the  Pids  acquired  different 
names  in  fucceffive  periods.  The  mountainous  part  of 
it  was  denominated  by  the  firft  colonifts,  in  their  native 
ipeech,  Alban,  i.  e.  the  Superior  Height.  This  appellation, 
originally  applied  to  the  hilly  region  that  forms  the  weft 
of  Perth  and  the  north-weft  of  Argyle,  was  in  fubfe- 
quent  times  extended  to  the  whole  country.  In  the  firft 
century,  the  Britifh  term  Celyddon,  literally  fignifying 
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the  Coverts,  was  applied  by  the  Roman  authors  to  the 
whole  country  on  the  north  of  the  friths,  though  the 
fame  name  was  reftrided  by  the  Roman  geographers  to 
the  interior  highlands,  lying  northward  of  Alban  :  and 
both  thefe  appellations  were  afterwards  applied  more 
largely  to  North  Britain.  The  Pidifh  Chronicle,  from 
the  Pidifh  people,  called  their  country  “  Pidavia,”  The 
annals  of  Ulfter  generally  mention  this  country  under 
the  name  of  “  Fortruin,”  derived,  with  a  flight  variation, 
from  Fother,  the  name  of  the  Pidifh  capital.  Saxo,  the 
Danifh  hiftorian,  plainly  refers  to  “  Petia”  as  the  name  of 
Pidland  ;  and  this  Petia  of  Saxo  approaches  the  neareft 
to  the  Britifh  term  “  Peith,”  or  “  Peithw,”  which  the 
Britifh  people  applied  to  the  open  country,  lying  along 
the  eaft  coaft,  on  the  northward  of  the  Forth. 

We  fhall  merely  mention  fome  incidental  circum- 
ftances  that  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Pids.  The  reign 
of  Bridei  was  rendered  illuftrious  by  his  converfion  to 
Chriftianity,  under  the  inltrudion  of  Columba,  in  565. 
From  this  epoch,  the  Pids  may  be  confidered  as  Chrii- 
tians,  though  this  change  in  their  profeffion  feems  not  to 
have  produced  any  confiderable  alteration  in  their  prin¬ 
ciples  or  their  cufloms.  About  the  year  724,  a  civil 
war  commenced  among  the  Pids,  and  they  were  at  the 
fame  time  expofed  to  the  deftrudive  incurfions  of  their 
enterprifing  neighbours  on  the  north-enft.  The  anar¬ 
chical  governments  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
during  the  middle  ages,  produced  the  pirate-kings  of  the 
northern  feas,  and  thefe  were  for  a  long  time  the  fcourges 
of  the  navigators  who  failed  from  every  nation  on  the 
European  feas.  In  839  the  Vikingr,  as  they  were  called, 
landed  among  the  Pids,  and  a  bloody  conflid  enfued, 
which  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  Pidifh  chiefs.  Weak¬ 
ened  by  domeftic  ft ri fe,  and  by  a  formidable  invafion, 
the  Pids  were  unable  to  refill:  the  arms,  or  to  defeat  the 
policy,  of  Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Alpin,  when  he  acquired 
their  diftraded  government,  A.D.  843. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Pids,  there  are 
many  reafons  which  make  it  plain  that  their  tongue  was 
the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  ;  and  thefe  reafons  are  a  further  con¬ 
firmation  of  their  having  been  of  Caledonian  extrad. 
Through  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  coafts  of  Scotland  (which 
were  poffeffed  by  the  Pids)  we  meet  with  an  innumera¬ 
ble  lift  of  names  of  places,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  which 
are  manifeftly  Gaelic.  From  a  very  old  regifter  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Andrew’s  (Dalrymple’s  Colledions,  p.  122.) 
it  appears,  that  in  the  days  of  Hungus,  the  laft  Pidifh 
king  of  that  name,  St.  Andrew’s  was  called  MukroJ's ;  and 
that  the  town  now  called  Queensferry  had  the  name  of 
Ardcliinneachan.  Both  thefe  words  are  plain  Gaelic. 
The  firft  fignifies  “  the  Heath  or  Promontory  of  Boars 
and  the  latter,  “  the  Height  or  Peninfula  of  Kenneth.” 
In  the  lift  of  Pidifh  kings  pnblifhed  by  Innes,  molt  of 
the  names  are  obvioufly  Gaelic,  and  in  many  inftances  the 
fame  with  the  names  in  the  lift  of  Scottifh  or  Caledonian 
kings  publifhed  by  the  fame  author.  Had  Innes  under- 
ftood  any  thing  of  this  language,  he  would  not  havefup- 
pofed,  with  Camden,  that  the  Pids  lpoke  the  Britifh 
tongue.  It  was  unlucky  that  the  two  words  on  which 
they  built  their  conjedure  (Strath  and  Aber)  are  as 
common  in  the  Gaelic  as  they  could  have  been  in  the 
Britifh,  and  at  this  day  make  a  part  of  the  names  of 
places  in  countries  to  which  the  Pidifh  empire  never 
extended.  The  names  of  Straihfillan  and  Lochaber  may 
ferve  as  inftances.  The  venerable  Bede,  as  much  a  ftran- 
ger  to  the  Celtic  as  either  of  the  antiquaries  juft  now 
mentioned,  is  equally  unhappy  in  the  fpecimen  which  he 
gives  of  the  Pidifh  language  in  the  word  peiiualiel,  “the 
head  of  the  wall.”  Allowing  the  commutation  of  the 
initial  p  into  c,  as  in  fome  other  cafes,  this  word  has  ftill 
the  fame  meaning  in  Gaelic  which  Bede  gives  it  in  the 
Pidifh.  It  is  true,  there  might  have  been  then,  as  well 
as  now,  a  confiderable  difference  between  various dialeds 
of  the  Celtic  j  and  thus,  perhaps,  that  pious  author  was 
5  G  led 
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led  to  difcover  five  languages  in  Britain,  agreeably  to  the 
five  boohs  of  MoJ'es :  a  conceit  from  which  the  good  man 
derived  a  great  deal  of  harmlefs  fatisfadlion. 

This  language  has  been  confidered,  by  judicious  wri¬ 
ters;  as  mafculine,  copious,  and  poetical.  Although,  from 
not  feeing  it  in  its  primitive  orthography,  it  feems  to  be 
harlh,  in  its  founds,  to  the  ears  of  ftrangers,  yet,  when  it 
is  put  into  verfe,  and  is  read  with  its  genuine  pronun¬ 
ciation,  it  is,  like  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  melodious  and 
ftrong.  As  the  Celts  were  the  original  fettlers  of  Weitern 
Europe,  they  tranfmitted  to  their  pollerity  an  energetic 
paflion  for  impofing  their  own  fignificant  names  on  all 
the  prominent  objects  of  nature.  -In  exercifing  this 
peculiar  prerogative  of  firll  difcoverers,  they  difplayed 
thofe  appropriate  qualities  of  their  language  which  have 
been  remarked;  its  ftrength  and  difcrimination,  its  co- 
pioufnefs  of  epithet,  and  its  frequency  of  metaphor. 
In  the  fubfequent  progrefs  of  the  Gothic  tribes  over. 
Europe,  they  adopted  the  names  of  mountains,  rivers, 
& c.  which  had  been  impofed  upon  them  by  the  Celts, 
who  had  previoufly  occupied  the  countries  of  which  they 
took  pofielfion  ;  and  the  Saxons,  who  fettled  in  Britain, 
were  prompted,  by  their  poverty  of  fpeech,  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  Gothic  fathers.  The  Anglo-Saxons, 
who,  in  more  recent  times,  acquired  fettlements  in  North 
Britain,  borrowed  many  words  from  the  Celts  and  Bri¬ 
tons,  and  Scoto-Irilh,  which  have  maintained  their  place, 
and  which  give  ftrength,  copioufnefs,  and  ornament,  to 
the  Scoto-Saxon  of  the  prefent  times. 

The  religion,  as  well  as  the  language,  of  the  Pidls, 
derived  its  origin  from  thofe  of  the  Gauls;  and  hence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  Pidts  and  the  Britons  were  the 
fame  people,  as  well  as  from  the  identity  of  their  fpeech, 
topography,  and  monuments.  The  tenets  and  the  forms 
of  the  Pidtifh  religion  were  Druid  in  the  fixth  century; 
as  we  know  from  a  thoufand  relics  of  ftone  that  ftill  en¬ 
gage  attention  within  the  diftridl  of  the  Piftifh  country. 
The  modes  of  fepulture  were  the  fame  among  the  Pidls 
as  thofe  of  the  Caledonians,  and  the  fepulchral  rites  of 
the  latter  w'ere  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Britons.  Their 
liill-forts,  their  weapons  of  war,  their  ornaments,  and 
their  modes  of  life,  were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Caledo¬ 
nian  Britons,  of  whom  the  Pidts  were  the  immediate 
del’cendants.  That  the  Caledonians  and  Pidls  were  the 
fame  people  is  now  univerfally  allowed.  Buchanan, 
Camden,  Lloyd,  Jones,  the  M£Pherfons,  O’Connor,  d’An- 
ville,  and  Stillingfieet,  however  they  may  differ  in  other 
points,  are  here  all  agreed.  But  fome  have  afferted, 
without  proof,  and  againft  probability,  that  the  Caledo¬ 
nians  were  a  Gothic  colony,  who  conquered  North  Bri¬ 
tain  in  fome  unknown  age.  With  regard  to  any  Gothic 
expedition  for  this  purpofe,  hiftory  is  filent.  Few  quef- 
tions  have  engaged  more  general  attention  among  learned 
antiquaries  than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Pidls.  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  given  a  minute  detail  of  the  different  opi¬ 
nions  that  have  been  maintained  with  regard  to  this 
queftion  ;  and  he  concludes  with  adducing  the  teftimony 
of  the  learned  antiquary  Mr.  Edward  King,  the  author 
of  the  “  Munimenta  Antiqua;”  who  maintains,  that  the 
Pidls  were  defcended  from  the  aboriginal  Britons. 
With  him  concurs  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  who  fays,  that 
we  hear  nothing  of  any  invafion  of  the  Caledonians  by 
any  fuch  diftindl  people  as  the  Pidts;  and  he  therefore 
concludes,  as  Innes  had  done  before  him,  that  this  deno¬ 
mination  was  merely  a  new  name,  which  was  given  to 
the  old  fettlers.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Chalmers  ob- 
ferves,  the  twenty-one  Britilh  tribes,  who  occupied  North 
Britain  during  the  firft  century,  remained  for  ages  in 
their  ancient  fettlements.  Five  of  thofe  tribes  were 
fubdued  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  civilized  by  the  Roman 
arts.  After  the  Roman  abdication,  thefe  five  tribes 
continued,  in  their  appropriate  country,  on  the  fouth  of 
the.  Iriths,  diltinguilhed  by  no  other  circumftance  than 
their,  civilization  from  the  fixteen  tribes,  who  equally 
remained  unfubdued  on  the  north  of  the  fame  friths,  and 


who  obtained  ihe  name  of  Picls.  Thefe  were  as  much 
the  descendants  of  the  Cambro-Britons  as  their  fouthern 
neighbours  of  Strathclyde,  who  were  noticed,  till  recent 
times,  as  genuine  Welfti. 

Upon  the  death  of  Bred,  the  laft  Piflifh  king,  A.  D. 
843,  Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Alpin,  king  of  the  Scots, 
obtained  the  Pidlilh  government;  in  his  perfon  a  new 
dynafty  commenced  :  the  king  was  changed,  but  the 
government  remained  the  fame.  The  Pidls  and  Scots, 
who  were  a  congenial  people,  from  a  common  origin, 
and  fpoke  cognate  tongues,  the  Britilh  and  the  Gaelic, 
readily  coalefced ;  and  the  union  of  the  Pidls  with  the 
Scots,  A. D.  143,  conjoined  the  feparate  dominions  of  both, 
and  led  on  to  the  annexation  of  other  territories.  The 
Pidls  had  been  confined,  for  ages  before  that  epoch,  by 
the  Forth  on  the  fouth,  by  Drumalban  on  the  weft,  and 
by  the  German  Ocean  on  the  eaft  and  north.  Their 
fouthern  limits  had  been  fixed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  Roman  power.  They  were  induced, 
probably  by  the  long  continuance  of  that  power,  to  con- 
folidate  the  diftant  diftridls  of  the  various  tribes,  which 
had,  from  the  earlieft  times,  divided  their  country  by 
their  fpirit  of  independence,  and  enfeebled  their  ftrength 
by  their  defires  of  revenge.  Tradition  reported,  even  fo 
lately  as  the  twelfth  century,  that  Pidlavia  had  been 
once  feparated  into  fix  kingdoms :  but  thefe  fidlitious 
monarchies  had  long  ceafed  to'  exift  before  the  memor¬ 
able  union  of  the  Pidls  and  Scots,  except  in  the  natural 
divifions  of  the  country,  as  they  had  been  named  by  a 
Celtic  people.  The  Scots,  at  that  epoch,  poffeffed  the 
whole  weftern  coaft,  from  the  Clyde  to  Loch-Toridon, 
with  the  adjacent  ifles.  In  the  days  of  Bede,  their 
colonies  extended  from  the  northern  margin  of  the 
Clyde,  along  the  fiiores  of  the  Irilh  Sea,  far  into  the  north : 
and  in  the  courfe  of  another  century,  they  occupied  the 
ample  extent  of  Argyle,  from  the  river  Clyde  on  the 
fouth  to  Loch-Ew  and  Loch-Maree  on  the  north,  and 
from  the  fea  on  the  weft  to  Drumalban  on  the  eaft. 
Such  were  the  dominions  which  the  Scots  brought  with 
them,  when,  by  overpowering  the  Pidls,  an  union  was 
effedled  between  them,  both  of  authority  and  of  territo¬ 
ries.  Chalmer's  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  » 

Picts *  Wall,  a  famed  piece  of  Roman  work,  begun 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  A.  D.  124,  on  the  northern 
bounds  of  England,  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the 
Pidls  and  Scots.  At  firft  it  was  made  only  of  turf, 
ftrengthened  with  palifadoes  ;  till  the  emperor  Severus, 
coming  in  perfon  into  Britain,  repaired  it,  as  fome  fay, 
with  lolid  ftone,  reaching  eighty  miles  in  length,  from 
the  Irifh  to  the  German  Sea,  through  Carlifle  and  New- 
caftle  ;  with  watch-towers  garrifoned,  now  called  caftle- 
fteeds,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  each  other. 

It  does  not  appear  quite  certain  that  Severus’s  wall 
was  formed  of  ftone  :  Bede  exprefsly  afferts  the  contrary, 
though  Spartian  intimates  that  Severus  built  both  a 
mums,  i.  e.<ia  wall  of  ftone,  and  a  vallum,  or  wall  of  turf. 
Bede's  words  are  thefe  :  “Severus.,  after  leveral  great  and 
difficult  engagements,  thought  it  neceflary  to  feparate 
that  part  of  the  illand  which  he  had  recovered  from 
the  other  nations  that  were  unconquered  ;  not  with  a 
mums,  as  fome  think,  but  with  a  vallum:  now  a  mums 
(fays  he)  is  of  ftone;  but  a  vallum,  fuch  as  they  made 
round  a  camp,  to  fecure  it  againft  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  is  made  of  turf  cut  regularly  out  of  the  ground, 
and  built  high  above  ground  like  a  wall,  with  the  ditch 
before  it  out  of  which  the  turf  has  been  dug,  and  ftrong 
flakes  of  wood  all  along  the  brink.  Severus,  therefore, 
drew  a  great  ditch,  and  built  a  ftrong  earthen  wall,  for¬ 
tified  with  leveral  turrets,  from  fea  to  fea.”  The  learned 
Camden  adopts  this  opinion;  and  adds,  that  Severus’s 
wall  is  expreffed  by  no  other  word  than  vallum,  either  in 
Antoninus  or  the  Notitia. 

This  wall  was  ruined  leveral  times  by  the  P'tfts,  and  as 
often  repaired  by  the  Romans.  At  laft  ALtius,  a  Roman 
general,  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  of  ftone  about  the  year 
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410 ;  but,  the  Pi£ls  ruining  it  in  the  year  following,  it 
was  no  longer  regarded  but  as  a  boundary  between  the 
two  nations.  The  wall  was  eight  feet  thick,  and  twelve 
high  from  the  ground:  it  ran  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
rivers  Tyne  and  Irthing,  up  and  down  feveral  hills :  the 
trafl,  or  remains  of  it,  are  to  be  feen  to  this  day  in  many 
places,  both  in  Cumberland  and  Northumberland. 

PI  CTA'V  I,  or  Pic'tones,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in  the 
modern  country  of  Poiciou. 

PIC'TET  (Benedidf ),  a  learned  and  eminent  proteflant 
divine,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  illuftrious 
family  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1655. 
Having  paffed  through  his  clafllfcal  and  pbilofophical 
courfes,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  left  his 
native  city,  with  the  defign  of  profiting  by  the  inftrudlions 
of  celebrated  profefTors  in  foreign  univerfities.  During 
the  time  which  he  fpent  in  France,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  mod  eminent  proteflant 
miniflers  of  the  age  ;  and,  upon  quitting  that  country 
for  Holland,  he  attended  the  leilures  of  the  molt  famous 
profefTors  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  and  maintained 
his  public  thefes  in  the  Schools  with  great  reputation. 
From  Holland  he  went  to  England ;  and,  having  re¬ 
turned  to  Geneva  after  an  abfencc  of  two  years,  was 
admitted  to  the  office  of  the  miniltry.  In  1679,  he  was 
received  into  the  number  of  pallors  and  profefTors  5  and, 
in  the  following  year,  was  fettled  with  the  church  of 
St.  Gervas.  About  the  fame  time  he  formed  a  matri¬ 
monial  connexion  ;  and,  in  1686,  his  merits  recommen¬ 
ded  him  to  the  chair  of  profeffo'r  of  divinity.  The  very 
able  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himfelf  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  afforded  the  highefl  fatisfa&ion  at  Geneva,  and 
widely  extended  his  fame  into  foreign  countries.  Hence 
the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  were  induced  to 
fend  him  an  invitation  to  become  profeffor  of  divinity  in 
their  reputable  feminary;  but  he  declined  their  offer, 
out  of  a  fenfe  of  duty  towards  his  country,  which  he 
confidered  to  be  entitled  to  his  beft  fervices.  For  this 
ad  of  patriotic  felf-denial  he  received  the  thanks  of  his 
country,  which  were  communicated  to  him  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council.  In  the  year  1690,  he  was  nominated 
refior  of  the  univerfity,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that 
poll  till  1694.  In  1706,  the 'Society  in  England  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  Foreign  Parts 
admitted  him  into  the  number  of  its  members;  and  in 
1714  he  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  From  the  year 
1710,  likewife,  in  addition  to  his  other  engagements,  he 
had  exercifed  the  office  of  pallor  of  the  Italian  church  ; 
and,  from  the  year  1712,  that  of  principal  of  the  diredory 
for  making  converts  to  proteftantifm.  In  the  year  laft 
mentioned,  he  was  a  fecond  time  appointed  to  the  poll 
of  redor,  which  he  retained  till  1718. 

The  affiduity  wit-h  which  he  difcharged  the  duties  of 
his  different  appointments,  and  the  attention  which  at 
the  fame  time  he  paid  to  his  fludies,  and  the  compofi- 
tion  of  his  various  writings,  at  length  undermined  his 
health,  and  brought  on  him  a  languifhing  diforder,  which 
proved  fatal  to  him  in  1724,  when  he  was  about  the  age 
of  69, 

By  die  proofs  which  he  exhibited  of  bis  abilities  and 
erudition,  he  had  fee u red  the  refped  of  all  the  republic 
of  letters.  By  his  tolerant  fpirit,  his  moderation,  and 
candour,  he  gained  the  elleem  of  perfons  of  all  parties 
and  opinions.  By  the  excellence  of  his  moral  and  devo¬ 
tional  writings,  he  defervedly  acquired  a  high  and  emi¬ 
nent  reputation.  His  eloquence  was  much  admired  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  who  venerated  him  for  his  piety  and 
exemplary  moral  condufl,  and  loved  him  for  his  benevo- 
lency,  and  for  his  pleafing  amiable  manners.  Of  the 
humble  and  neceflitous  poor,  in  particular,  he  was  the 
friend  and  father.  Among  his  numerous  edeemed  works, 
m  Latin  and  French,  are,  1 .  Theologia  Cfiriftiana,  3  vols. 
4to.  the  belt  edition  of  which  is  that  publi filed  in  1721. 

2.  Chriitian  Morality,  1710,8  vols.  izmo.  3.  The  Hiftory 
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of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries,  1713,  2  vols. 
4to.  intended  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Le  Sueur,  and 
more  highly  valued  than  the  work  to  which  it  is  fupple- 
mentary.  4,  Several  devotional,  pious,  and  moral,  trea¬ 
ties,  among  which  are  collections  of  Prayers  adapted  to 
various  occafions,  and  The  Art  of  Living  and  Dying 
well,  1705,  nrao.  5.  Sermons,  4  vols.  8vo,  6.  Differta- 
tions,  Orations,  Letters,  Hymns,  See. 

Of  the  fame  family  with  our  author  was  John-Louis 
Pictet,  an  advocate  of  Geneva,  who  was  born  in  1739, 
He  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  two-hundred,  a 
counfellor  of.  ftate,  and  fyndic  ;  and  died  in  1781.  His 
inclination  leading  him  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  he 
travelled  into  France  and  England,  for  the  purpofe  of 
perfecting  himfelf  in  that  fcience.  He  left  behind  him, 
in  manufeript,  “  A  Journal  of  Travels  into  Ruffia  and 
Siberia,  in  1768  and  1769,  in  order  to  obferve  the  Tranfit 
of  Venus  over  the  Sun's  Difc,”  which- is  faid  to  contain 
interelling  and  lively  pictures  of  men  and  manners,  as 
well  as  of  nature. 

PIC'TOR,  f  [Latin.]  A  painter.  Cole. 

PICTO'RIAL,  aclj.  [from  piClor,  Lat.]  Produced  by  a 
painter. — Sea-horfes  are  but  grotefco  delineations,  which 
fill  up  empty  fpaces  in  maps,  as  many  piClorialmwenUons, 
not  any  phyfical  fiiapes.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Err. 

PICTOU',  a  growing  fettlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
county  of  Halifax,  built  on  the  bay  of  PiCtou,  on  the 
N.E.  coaft  of  the  province,  nearly  oppofite  to  theS.E  . 
end  of  the  ifland  of  St.  John’s,  and  about  100  miles 
diltan  t  from  Halifax,  with  which  it  has  a  free  and  fpeedy 
communication.  It  contains  40  houfes,  and  500  inhabi¬ 
tants,  moltly  Scots.  Formerly  it  was  inconfiderable,  but 
now  is  the  molt  flourifiiing  place  in  the  province.  Its 
trade  confifts  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  timber, 
annually  (hipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  return 
for  which  are  imported  dry  goods.  Lat.  45.  46.  N.  Ion. 
62.  13.  V/. 

PIC'TURAL,  f.  [from  picture.]  A  representation. 
Not  in  vfe. 

Whofe  wals 

Were  painted  faire  with  memorable  geftes 
Of  famous  wifards ;  and  with  piclurals 
Of  magiltrates,  of  courts,  of  tribunals.  Spenfer. 

PIC'  LURE,  f  [piCtura,  Lat.]  A  refemblance  of  per¬ 
fons  or  things  in  lines  or  colours.. — As  foon  as  he  begins 
to  (pel!,  as  many  pictures  of  animals  fhould  be  got  him  as 
can  be  found  with  the  printed  names  to  them.  Locke. 

Madam,  if  that  your  heart  be  fo  obdurate, 

Vouch  fafe  me  yet  your  pi  dure  for  my  love. 

The  pidure  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber.  Shakefp. 

The  fcience  of  Painting.  See  that  article. — Whofoever 
loves  not  picture ,  is  injurious  to  truth,  and  all  the  wifdom 
of  poetry.  Picture  is  the  invention  of  heaven,  the  mod 
ancient,  and  molt  a-kin  to  nature.  Picture  took  her 
feigning  from  Poetry  ;  from  Geometry  her  rule,  compafs, 
lines,  proportion,  and  the  whole  fymmetry.  B.  Jonfon's 
Difcoveries. — The  works  of  painters. — Quintilian,  when 
lie  law  any  well-expreffed  image  of  grief,  either  in  picture 
or  fculpture,  would  ufually  weep.  Wotton. —  If  nothing 
will  fatisfy  him,  but  having  it  under  my  hand,  that  I  had 
no  defign  to  ruin  the  company  of  piCture-drzwers,  I 
do  hereby  give  it  him.  St illi ng fleet.  — Any  refemblance 
or  reprefentation.. — It  fuffices  to  the  unity  of  any  idea, 
that  it  be  confidered  as  one  reprefentation  or  picture, 
though  made  up  of  ever  fo  many  particulars.  Locke. 
Vouchfafe  this  picture  of  thy  foul  to  fee  ; 

’  Pis  fo  far  good  as  it  refembles  thee,  Dryden. 

Pictures,  or  paintings  in  oil,  are  preferred  by  coating 
them  with  fome  t ran fpa rent  and  hard  fubftance,  as  a  var- 
nifli,  in  order  to  fee u re  the  colours  from  the  injuries  of  the 
air  or  moifture ;  and  to  defend  the  furfaces  from  fcratches 
or  any  damages  the  painting  might  receive  from  flight 
violence.  The  fubltances,  that  have  been  or  may  be  ufed 
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for  this  purpofe,  are — gum-arabic  diflblved  in  water, 
with  the  addition  of  fugar  or  fugar-candy,  to  prevent  its 
cracking;  glair,  or  whites  of  eggs,  mixed  with  a  little 
brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  in  order  to  make  it  work  more 
freely,  and  a  lump  of  fugar  to‘  prevent  its  cracking; 
ifinglafs-fize,  nfed  as  either  of  the  former,  or  mixed  with 
a  fourth  or  fifth  of  its  weight  of  honey  or  fugar;  and 
varniflies  formed  of  gum-refins  diflblved  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  oil  of  turpentine,  which  laft  are  called  uil-varnijlies. 

Paintings  in  miniature  are  preferved  by  plates  of  glafs, 
or  the  talc  called  ifinglafs,  placed  before  them  in  the 
frame.  Paintings  in  diffempermay  be  rendered  more  du¬ 
rable,  and  preferved  from  foulnefs,  by  varnifhing  them 
with  hot  fize,  boiled  to  a  ftrong  confidence,  in  which  a 
fifteenth  or  twentieth  part  of  honey  has  been  diflblved. 
Crayons  muft  be  preferved  in  the  fame  manner  with  paint¬ 
ings  in  water-colours,  by  plates  of  glafs  or  ifinglafs. 

When  pictures  are  cut  or  torn,  they  may  be  repaired  by 
laying  them  on  an  even  board  or  table,  carefully  putting 
together  the  torn  or  divided  parts  with  colour  laid  as  a 
cement  in  and  over  the  joint,  and  keeping  them  in  the 
fituation  till  the  cement  is  thoroughly  dried.  The  pro¬ 
tuberance  of  the  cement  may  be  eaiiiy  reduced  with  a 
penknife,  and  the  repaired  part  properly  coloured  fo  as  to 
correfpond  with  the  pifture.  When  part  of  the  cloth  is 
deftroyed,  a  piece  of  canvafs  fomewhat  bigger  than  the 
vacant  fpace  is  to  be  plaftered  over  on  the  outfide  of  the 
cloth  with  white  or  any  other  colour  ;  and,  when  it  is 
thoroughly  dry,  the  inequality  of  the  pifture  in  this  part 
is  to  be  filled  up  with  the  fame  matter,  and  properly  re¬ 
duced  and  coloured. 

The  art  of  cleaning  pidures  and  paintings  is  of  great 
confequence  in  order  to  their  prefervation  :  in  this  ope¬ 
ration  great  (kill  and  care  are  requiiite,  fo  that  the  men- 
ftruum  ufed  for  taking  off  any  foulnefs  may  not  difiolve 
the  oil  in  the  painting  itfelf,  or  diforder  its  colours ;  and 
that  each  fort  of  varnifli  with  which  the  painting  is  co¬ 
loured  may  be  taken  off  without  injury  to  the  painting. 
The  firlt  and  moll  general  fubftance  ufed  for  cleaning  pic¬ 
tures  is  water,  which  will  remove  foulnefs  arifing  from 
many  kinds  of  glutinous  bodies,  as  fugar,  honey,  glue, 
&c.  and  any  varnifli  of  gum-arabic,  glair  of  eggs,  or  ifin¬ 
glafs,  without  affeding  the  oil  that  holds  the  colours  to¬ 
gether.  Olive-oil  or  butter  will  diflblve  pitch,  refin,  and 
other  fubftances  of  a  like  kind,  without  injuring  the  oil 
of  the  painting.  Pearl-aflies,  diflblved  in  water,  form  a 
proper  menftruum  for  mod  kinds  of  matter  that  foul 
paintings;  but  they  mull  be  very  cautioufly  ufed,  as  they 
will  corrode  the  oil  of  the  painting,  if  there  be  no  varnifli 
of  the  gum-refins  over  it.  Soap  is  of  the  fame  nature,  and 
fhould  be  cautioufly  applied,  and  only  to  particular  fpots 
that  elude  all  other  methods.  Spirit  of  wine  will  diflblve 
all  the  gums  and  gum-refins,  except  gum-arabic,  and  is 
therefore  very  neceffary  for  taking  off  from  pidures  var- 
nifhes  compofed  of  fuch  fubftances  ;  but  it  alfo  corrodes 
the  oil  of  the  painting.  This  Is  alfo  the  cafe  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  e (fence  of  lemon,  fpirit  of  lavender  and 
rofemary,  and  other  eflential  oils.  With  regard  to  paint¬ 
ings  that  are  varnilhed  with  gum-arabic,  glair  of  eggs,  or 
ifinglafs,  the  varnifh  fliould  be  taken  off  when  they  are 
to  be  cleaned.  This  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  wet¬ 
ting  any  part  of  the  painting,  which  will  feel  clammy  if 
varnilhed  with  any  fubftance  foluble  in  water.  This  kind 
of  varnifli  maybe  taken  off  with  hot  water  and  a  fponge, 
cr  by  gentle  rubbing  with  a  linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm 
water.  If  paintings,  on  this  trial,  appear  to  be  varnilhed 
with  gum-refins,  or  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diflblved 
in  water,  they  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  fiifficiently  cleaned 
by  a  fpunge  with  warm  water;  and  any  remaining  foul¬ 
nefs  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  painting  over  with 
olive-oil  made  warm,  or  with  butter,  which  fhould  be 
wiped  off  with  a  woollen  cloth  5  and,  if  the  picture  re¬ 
quire  further  cleaning,  wood-afbes  or  pearl-aflies  may  be 
ufed  in  the  following  manner:  Take  an  ounce  of  pearl- 
aflies,  and  diflblve  them  in  a  pint  of  water;  or  take  two 
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pounds  of  wood-afhes,  and  ftir  them  well  in  three  quarts 
of  water,  once  or  twice  in  an  hour  for  half  a  day  5  then 
pour  off  the  clear  fluid,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  quart  or 
three  pints ;  wafh  the  painting  well  with  a  fponge  dipped 
in  either  of  thefe  leys,  and  rub  gently  any  foul  fpots  with 
a  linen  cloth  till  they  difappear.  If  this  method  fail,  re- 
courfe  muff  be  had,  firlt  to  fpirit  of  wine,  then  to  oil  of 
turpentine,  and,  if  thefe  are  ineffectual,  the  offence  of 
lemons  ;  with  either  of  which  the  foul  fpots  (liould  be 
(lightly  moiftened,  and  the  part  immediately  rubbed 
gently  with  a  linen  cloth.  After  a  little  rubbing,  if  oil 
of  turpentine  or  effence  of  lemon  has  been  applied,  olive- 
oil  fhould  be  put  upon  the  fpot;  and  water,  if  fpirit  of 
wine  has  been  ufed;  which  fliould  be  taken  off  with  a 
woollen  cloth ;  repeating  the  operation  till  the  foulnefs 
be  removed.  When  paintings  appear  to  have  been  var¬ 
nilhed  with  thofe  fubftances  that  will  not  diffolve  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  after  the  ufe  of  the  above  means  retain  their 
foulnefs,  the  following-  method  will  fucceed  :  Place  the 
pifture  or  painting  in  a  horizontal  fituation;  and  moiften, 
or  rather  flood,  by  means  of  a  fponge,  the  furface  with 
very  ftrong  rectified  fpirit  of  wine:  keep  the  painting 
thus  moiftened,  by  adding  frelh  quantities  of  the  fpirit, 
for  fome  minutes;  then  flood  the  whole  furface  copi- 
oufly  with  cold  water  ;  wafh  off  the  whole  without  rub¬ 
bing  ;  and,  when  the  painting  is  dry,  repeat  the  operation 
till  the  whole  varnifli  is  taken  off.  Handmaid  to  the  Arts, 
vol.  i. 

The  art  of  removing  paintings  in  oil  from  the  cloth  or 
wood  on  which  they  are  originally  done,  and  transfer¬ 
ring  them  to  new  grounds  of  either  kinds  of  fubftance, 
is  of  great  ufe.  For  thofe  on  cloth  or  canvafs,  the  me¬ 
thod  is  as  follows:  Let  the  decayed  pifture  be  cleanfed 
of  all  greafe  that  may  be  on  its  furface,  by  rubbing  it 
very  gently  with  crumb  of  ftale  bread,  and  then  wiping 
it  with  a  very  fine  foft  linen  cloth.  It  muft  then  be  laid, 
with  the  face  downwards,  on  a  fmooth  table  covered  with 
fan-paper,  or  India-paper;  and  the  cloth  on  the  reverfe 
muft  be  well  foaked  with  boiling  water,  fpread  upon  it 
with  a  fponge,  till  it  appears  perfectly  foft  and  pliable. 
Turn  the  pifture  with  the  face  upwards ;  and,  having 
ftretched  it  evenly  on  the  table,  pin  it  down  with  nails  at 
the  edges.  Having  melted  a  quantity  of  glue,  and 
drained  it  through  a  flannel  cloth,  fpread  part  of  it,  when 
a  little  ftiffened,  on  a  linen  cloth  of  the  fize  of  the  paint¬ 
ing;  and,  when  this  is  fet  and  dry,  lay  another  coat  over 
it  ;  when  this  becomes  ft  iff,  fpread  fome  of  the  glue,  mo¬ 
derately  heated,  over  the  face  of  the  pi  ft  u  re,  and  lay 
over  it  the  linen  cloth  already  prepared  in  the  moll  even 
manner,  and  nail  it  down  to  the  pifture  and  table. 
Then  expofe  the  whole  apparatus  to  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
in  a  place  where  it  may  be  fecure  from  rain,  till  the  glue 
be  perfectly  dry  and  hard  ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  remove 
the  picture  and  linen  cloth  from  the  table;  turn  the 
pifture  with  the  face  downwards,  and  let  it  be  ftretched 
and  nailed  to  the  table  as  before;  then  raife  round  its 
edge  a  border  of  wax,  as  in  the  etching  of  copper  plates, 
forming  a  kind  of  {hallow  trough  with  the  furface  of  the 
pifture;  into  which  pour  a  proper  corroding  fluid,  as 
oil  of  vitriol,  aqua  fortis,  or  fpirit  of  fait,  but  the  laft  is  to 
be  preferred  :  dilute  either  of  thefe  with  water  to  fuch  a 
degree,  determined  by  previous  trials,  that  they  may 
deftroy  the  threads  of  the  original  canvafs  or  cloth  of 
the  pifture,  without  difcolouring  it.  When  the  corroding 
fluid  has  anfwered  this  purpofe,  drain  it  oft’  through  a 
pafl'age  made  at  one  end  of  fhe  border  of  wax,  and  walk 
away  the  remaining  part  by  repeatedly  pouring  quanti¬ 
ties  of  frelh  water  on  the  cloth.  The  threads  of  the 
cloth  muft  then  be  carefully  picked  out  till  the  whole 
be  taken  away.  The  reverfe  furface  of  the  painting, 
being  thus  wholly  freed  from  the  old  cloth,  muft  be  well' 
walhed  with  water  by  means  of  a  fponge,  and  left  to  dry. 
In  the  mean  time  prepare  a  new  piece  of  canvafs  ot  the 
fize  of  the  painting;  and,  having  fpread  fome  hot  glue, 
purified  as  before,  and  melted  with  a  little  brandy  or 
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ipirit  of  wine,  over  the  reverfe  of  the  painting,  lay  the 
new  canvafs  evenly  upon  it  while  the  glue  is  hot,  and 
eomprefs  them  together  with  thick  plates  of  lead  or  flat 
pieces  of  polifhed  marble.  When  the  glue  is  fet,  remove 
thefe  weights,  and  let  the  cloth  remain  till  the  glue  is 
become  perfectly  dry  and  hard.  Then  the  whble  mull 
be  again  turned  with  the  other  fide  upwards ;  and,  the 
border  of  wax  being  replaced,  the  linen  cloth  on  t'he 
face  of  the  painting  mud  be  deftroyed  by  means  of  the 
corroding  fluid  ;  particular  care  is  neceffary  in  this  part 
of  the  operation,  becaufe  the  face  of  the  painting  is 
defended  only  by  the  coat  of  glue  which  cemented  the 
linen  cloth  to  if.  The  painting  mu  ft  then  be  freed  from 
the  glue  by  walhing  it  with  hot  water,  fpread  and  rubbed 
on  the  furface  by  a  fponge.  The  painting  may  after¬ 
wards  be  varniflied  as  a  new  picture  ;  and,  if  the  opera¬ 
tion  be  well  condufted,  it  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
cloth  in  a  perfedl  date. 

When  the  painting  is  originally  on  wood,  it  mud  firft 
be  detached  from  the  ceiling  or  wainfcot  where  it  was 
fixed  ;  and  the  furface  of  it  covered  with  a  linen  cloth, 
cemented  to  it  by  means  of  glue,  as  already  directed. 
A  proper  table  being  then  provided,  and  overfpread  with 
a  blanket,  or  thinner  woollen  cloth,  laid  on  in  feveral 
doubles;  the  painting  mud  be  laid  upon  it  with  the  face 
downwards,  and  fixed  fteady  ;  and  the  board  or  wood  on 
which  it  was  done  mud  be  planed  away,  till  the  ihell 
remains  as  thiii  as  it  can  be  made,  without  damaging  the 
paint  under  it.  The  procefs  is  afterwards  the  fame  as 
that  in  the  cafe  of  paintings  on  canvafs,  till  the  painting 
on  wood  be  in  like  manner  transferred  to  a  cloth  or  can¬ 
vafs.  Handm.  to  the  Arts,  vol.  ii. 

To  PICTURE,  v.  a.  To  paint;  to  reprefent  by  paint¬ 
ing. — Love  is  like  the  painter,  who,  being  to  draw  the 
pitfuve  of  a  friend  having  a  blemifh  in  one  eye,  would 
picture  only  the  other  fide  of  his  face.  South. — To  repre- 
fent. — Fond  man,  fee  here  thy  pictur'd  life.  ThomJ'on's 
Winter. 

PIC'TURE-LIKE,  adj.  Like  a  pidture ;  according  to 
the  manner  of  a  pidture.— I  (confidering  how  honour 
would  become  fuch  a  perfon,  that  it  was  no  better  than 
piClure-lim  to  hang  by  the  wall,  if  renown  made  it  not 
dir)  was  pleafed  to  let  him  feek  danger  where  he  was. 
like  to  find  fame.  Shake fpeare's  Coricl. 

PIC  rURES'QUE,  adj.  [pittorejco,  Italian;  pittorefcjue, 
Fr.  “No  word  correfponding  to  this,  or  of  exactly 
fimilar  meaning,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  languages 
of  antiquity  now’ extant ;  nor  in  any  modern  tongue,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  difcover,  except  fuch  as  have 
borrowed  it  from  the  Italian  ;  in  which,  the  earlieft 
authority,  that  I  can  find  for  it,  is  that  of  Redi,  one  of 
the  original  academicians  of  la  Crufca,  who  flouriflied 
towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  In  our  own 
language,  it  has  lately  been  received  into  very  general 
ufe:  but,  neverthelefs,  it  has  not  been  confidered  as 
perfectly  naturalized  among  us;  for  Johrifon  has  not 
admitted  it  into  his  Didtionary,  though  he  has  received  the 
word  pictorial."  Knight’s  Analyt.  Inq.  into  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Tafte,  1805.  It  has  efcaped  this  learned  critic, 
that  Johnfon,  in  his  Didtionary,  has  vfed  the  word, 
though  not  in  its  alphabetical  place,  which,  however,  is 
not  the  eariieft  employment  of  the  word  that  I  have 
found.  Gray  ufes  it  feveral  years  before  Johnfon.  Todd. ] 
Exprefling  that  peculiar  kind  of  beauty  which  is  agree¬ 
able  in  a  pidture,  whether  natural  or  artificial;  ftriking 
the  mind  with  great  power  or  pleafure  in  reprefenting 
objedts  of  vifion,  and  in  painting  to  the  imagination  any 
circumftance  or  event  as  clearly  as  if  delineated  in  a 
pidture. — You  cannot  pafs  along  a  ftreet  but  you  have 
views  of  fome  palace,  or  church,  or  fquare,  or  fountain, 
the  mod  piCturefque  and  noble  one  can  imagine.  Gray's 
Lett,  to  his  Mother,  1740. —  In  a  piCturefque  manner; 
with  a  good  defcription  or  delineation.  Johnfon  in  V. 
Graphically,  (Didl.  1755.) — View  delineated  ;  a  piCturefque 
reprefentation  of  a  landfcape.  Johnfon  in  V.  ProhieCt. 
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(Didl.  1772.) — Often  ufed  fubftantively ;  as,  Dr.  Syn¬ 
tax’s  Tour  in  Search  of  the  PiCturefque. — From  thefe 
little  fragments,  the  fir fl  of  which  is  an  example  of 
the  pathetic,  and  the  fecond  of  the  piCturefque,  the 
manner  of  Sappho  might  have  been  gathered.  War- 
ton's  Ef.  on  Pope. — Remarkable  for  Angularity. — That 
I  have  a  piCturefque  countenance,  rather  than  one 
that  is  efteemed  of  regular  features.  Shenjtone. — I  think 
it  would  be  ftill  better  to  graft  any  wild  piCturefque 
fable,  abfolutely  of  one’s  own  invention,  on  the 
Druid  flock.  Grafs  Letters. — Striking  the  imagination 
with  the  force  of  painting. —  Ifaiah  adds  a  circumftance 
inimitably  piCturefque,  that  the  fucking  child  fhall  play 
on  the  hole  of  the  afp.  Jo.  Wartou’s  Virgil. — To  be 
exprefled  in  painting.— Thefe  three  capital  defcriptions 
abound  with  ideas,  which  affedl  the  ear  more  than  the 
eye,  and  therefore  are  beyond  the  powers  of  piClureJque 
imitation.  Mafon  on  Gray. — Affording  a  good  fubjedl 
for  a  landfcape. —  Mona  is  Anglefey,  a  tradl  of  plain 
country,  very  fertile,  but  piClureJque  only  from  the  view 
it  has  of  Caernarvon  (hire.  Gray’s  Lett,  to  his  Mother. 
— Proper  to  take  a  landfcape  from. — The  piCturefque 
point  is  always  thus  low  in  all  profpedls.  Mafon  on  Gray. 

Picturesque  Beauty,  or  the  Picturesoue,  fays  a 
late  writer  on  that  fubjedl,  refers  to  “fuch  beautiful 
objedts  as  are  fuited  to  the  pencil.”  This  epithet  is 
chiefly  applied  to  the  works  of  nature,  though  it  will 
often  apply  to  works  of  art  alfo.  Thofe  objedts  are  moft 
properly  denominated  pidturefque,  which  are  difpofed  by 
the  hand  of  nature  with  a  mixture  of  varied  rudenej's,  frm- 
plicily,  and  grandeur.  A  plain  neat  garden,  with  little 
variation  in  its  plan,  and  no  ftriking  grandeur  in  its  pofi- 
tion,  difplays  too  much  of  art,  defign,  and  uniformity,  to 
be  called  pidlurefque.  “The  ideas  of  neat  and  J'moolh 
(fays  Mr.  Gilpin),  inftead  of  being  pidlurefque;  in  fadfc 
difqualffy  the  objedt  in  which  they  refide  from  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  pidlurefque  beauty.  Nay,  farther;  we  do  not 
fcruple  to  affert,  that  roughnej's  forms  the  moft  eflential 
point  of  difference  between  the  beautiful  and  the  pidtu¬ 
refque;  as  it  feems  to  be  that  particular  quality  which 
makes  objedts  chiefly  pleafing  in  painting.  I  ufe  the  ge¬ 
neral  term  roughnefs ;  but  properly  fpeaking  roughnefs 
relates.only  to  the  furfaces  of  bodies  :  when  we  fpeak  of 
their  delineation,  we  ufe  the  word  ruggednejs.  Both 
ideas,  however,  equally  enter  into  the  pidturefque,  and 
both  are  obfervable  in  the  fmaller  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
parts  of  nature  ;  in  the  outline  and  bark  of  a  tree,  as  in 
the  rude  fummit  and  craggy  fides  of  a  mountain. 

“  Let  us  then  examine  our  theory  by  an  appeal  to 
experience,  and  try  how  far  thefe  qualities  enter  into 
the  idea  of  pidturefque  beauty,  and  how  far  they  mark 
that  difference  among  objedts  which  is  the  ground  of  our 
inquiry.  A  piece  of  Palladian  architedture  may  be  ele¬ 
gant  in  the  Lift  degree;  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  the 
propriety  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  fymmetry  of  the 
whole,  may  be  highly  pleafing;  but,  if  we  introduce  it  in 
a  picture,  it  immediately  becomes  a  formal  objedt,  and 
ceafes  to  pleafe.  Should  we  with  to  give  it  pidturefque 
beauty,  we  muff  ufe  the  mallet  inftead  of  the  chillel  ; 
we  mull  beat  down  one" half  of  it,  deface  the  other,  and 
throw  the  mutilated  members  around  in  heaps;  in  fhort, 
from  a  finooth  building  we  muff  turn  it  into  a  rough 
ruin.  No  painter  who  had  the  choice  of  the  two  objedts 
would  helitate  a  moment.  Again,  why  does  an  elegant 
piece  of  garden-ground  make- no  figure  on  canvafs  ?  the 
fliape  is  pleafing,  the  combination  of  the  objedls  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  the  winding  of  the  walk  in  the  very  line  of 
beauty.  All  this  is  true;  but  thej'moolhnefs  of  the  whole, 
though  right  and  as  it  ftiould  be  in  nature,  offends  in  pic¬ 
ture.  Turn  the  lawn  into  a  piece  of  broken  ground,  plant 
rugged  oaks  inftead  of  flowering  flirubs,  break  the  edges 
of  the  walk,  give  it  the  rudenefs  of  a  road,  mark  it  with 
wheel-tracks,  and  fcatter  around  a  few  flones  and  brnfh- 
wood  ;  in  a  word,  inftead  of  making  the  whole  fmcoth, 
make  it  rough,  and  you  make  it  alfo  pidturefque.  All 
5  H  the 
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the  other  ingredients  of  beauty  it  already  poffeffed.  On 
the  whole,  pifturefque  compofition  confifts  in  uniting  in 
one  whole  a  variety  of  parts,  and  thefe  parts  can  only  be 
obtained  from  rough  objeds. 

It  is  poflible,  therefore,  to  find  pidurefque  objeds 
among  works  of  art,  and  it  is  poflible  to  make  objeds  fo ; 
but  the  grand  fcene  of  pidurefque  beauty  is  nature  in  all 
its  original  variety,  and  in  all  its  irregular  grandeur. 
“  We  leek  it  (fays  our  author)  among  all  the  ingredients 
of  landfcape,  trees,  rocks,  broken  grounds,  woods,  rivers, 
lakes,  plains,  valleys,  mountains,  and  diftances.  Thefe 
objeds  in  themfelves  produce  infinite  variety;  no  two 
rocks  or  trees  are  exadly  the  fame  ;  they  are  varied  a 
fecond  time  by  combination ;  and  almoft  as  much  a 
third  time  by  different  lights  and  lhades  and  other  aerial 
effeds.  Sometimes  we  find  among  them  the  exhibition 
of  a  whole,  but  oftener  we  find  only  beautiful  parts.” 

Sublimity  or  grandeur  alone  cannot  make  an  objed 
pidurefque:  for,  as  our  author  remarks,  “  however  grand 
the  mountain  or  the  rock  may  be,  it  has  no  claim  to  this 
epithet,  unlefs  its  form,  its  colour,  or  its  accompaniments, 
have  fome  degree  of  beauty.  Nothing  can  be  more  fub- 
lime  than  the  ocean  ;  but  wholly  unaccompanied,  it  has 
little  of  the  pidurefque.  When  we  talk  therefore  of  a 
fublime  objed,  we  always  underltand  that  it  is  alfo  beau¬ 
tiful ;  and  we  call  it  fublime  or  beautiful  only  as  the 
ideas  of  fublimity  or  Ample  beauty  prevail.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  form  and  the  compofition  of  the  objeds  of 
landfcape  which  the  pidurefque  eye  examines;  it  con- 
neds  them  with  the  atmofphere,  and  fecks  for  all  thole 
various  effeds  which  are  produced  from  that  vaft  and 
wonderful  florehoufe  of  nature.  Nor  is  there  in  travel¬ 
ling  a  greater  pleafure  than  when  a  fcene  of  grandeur 
burfts  unexpectedly  upon  the  eye,  accompanied  with 
fome  accidental  circumflance  of  the  atmofphere  which 
harmonizes  with  it,  and  gives  it  double  value.” 

PICTURES'QUENESS,  J\  State  or  quality  of  being 
pidurefque. — Deformity  is  to  uglinefs  what  pidurejque- 
nefs  is  to  beauty.  Price's  Effay  on  the  Pidurefque. 

PICUIPIN'IMA,  f.  The  Brafilian  name  of  the  Co- 
lumba  pafferina. 

PICUM'NUS  and  PILUM'NUS,  two  deities  at  Rome, 
who  prefided  over  the  aufpices  that  were  required  before 
the  celebration  of  nuptials.  Pilumnus  was  fuppofed  to 
patronize  children,  as  his  name  feems  in  fome  manner  to 
indicate  quod  pellat  mala  hfantice.  The  manuring  of 
lands  was  firft  invented  by  Picumnus,  from  which  reafon 
he  is  called  Sterquilinius.  Pilumnus  is  alfo  invoked  as 
the  god  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  firft 
invented  how  to  grind  corn.  Turnus  boafted  of  being 
one  of  his  lineal  defcendants.  Virg\  JEn.  ix. 

PI'CUS,  a  king  of  Latium,  fon  of  Saturn,  who  married 
Venilia,  who  is  alfo  called  Canens,  by  whom  he  had 
Faunus.  He  was  tenderly  loved  by  the  goddefs  Pomona, 
and  he  returned  a  mutual  affedion.  As  he  was  one  day 
hunting  in  the  woods,  he  was  met  by  Circe,  who  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  who  changed  him  into  a 
woodpecker,  called  picas  among  the  Latins.  His  wife 
Venilia  was  fo  difcon folate  when  file  was  informed  of  his 
death,  that  file  pined  away.  Some  fuppofe  that  Picus 
was  the  fon  of  Pilumnus,  and  that  he  gave  out  prophecies 
to  his  fubjeds  by  means  of  a  favourite  woodpecker,  from 
which  circumflance  originated  the  fable  of  his  being 
metamorphofed  into  a  bird. 

PI'CUS,  f.  the  Woodpecker  ;  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  picae.  Generic  charaders  —  Bill  angular, 
ftraight,  wedged  at  the  tip  ;  noflrils  covered  with  recum¬ 
bent  fetaceous  feathers;  tongue  round,  worrn-.fha.ped, 
very  long,  bony,  miflile,  daggered,  befet  at  the  point 
with  briftles  bent  back;  it  has  ten  tail-feathers, 
which  are  hard,  rigid,  and  bifurcated  into  two  fliarp 
points;  the  feet  are  formed  for  climbing.  The  birds  of 
this  genus  receive  their  name  from  the  facility  with  which 
they  peck  the  infeds  from  the  chinks  of  trees,  and  holes 
in  the  bark.  They  are  often  feen  hanging  by  their  claws, 


and  refling  upon  their  tails  againfl  the  (lent  of  a  tree; 
for  which  their  llrong  claws  and  ftiff  bifurcated  tail-fea¬ 
thers  are  admirably  fitted  ;  (fee  fig.  3  and  4,  of  the  Engra¬ 
ving.)  After  darting,  with  flrength  andnoife,  their  beak 
againfl  the  bark,  they  turn  round  with  great  alacrity,  which 
manoeuvre  has  made  the  country  people  fuppofe  that 
they  go  round  to  fee  whether  they  have  not  pierced  the 
tree  through  its  body.  The  fad  is,  that  this  beating 
againfl  the  bark  is  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  roufe  the 
infefts,  which  the  chink  contains,  and  to  force  them  to 
come  out,  which  they  would  not  do  if  their  enemy  were 
prefent ;  and  foon  after  the  pecker,  turning  round,  takes 
them  unawares,  and  feeds  upon  them.  If  the  infects 
anfwer  not  the  delufive  call,  the  birds  dart  their  long 
tongues  into  the  hole,  and  bring  out  by  this  means  their 
reludant  prey.  In  confequence  of  thefe  habits,  the 
woodpecker  was  called,  in  Greek,  hv$'£oy.o\a,Tr]r,<;,  and 
from  Ssv^ov,  a  tree,  an  oak,  and 

xoAawiw,  to  hollow  out  by  blows;  alfo,  fvAoHo 7t<&,  from 
|vA ov,  wood,  and  xofflw,  to  cut;  and  in  Hefychius 
c7rE\tyl&‘.  Ariflophanes  calls  it  weAe v.av,  from  ttsAehvj, 
an  axe,  all  uding  to  the  form  and  office  of  its  bill  :  in  mo¬ 
dern  Greek  it  is  xovgy.ovHtflr,;.  Pliny  terms  it  picus  arbo- 
rarius. 

It  may  be  obferved,  (fays  Buffon,)  that  only  animals 
which  live  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  join  in  fociety. 
Nature  entertains  them  with  a  perpetual  banquet,  and 
abundance  begets  thofe  gentle  difpofitions  which  are  fit¬ 
ted  for  focial  intercourfe.  Other  animals  are  conllantly 
engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  prey  :  urged  by  want,  rellrained 
by  apprehenfions  of  danger,  they  depend  for  fubfillence 
on  the  vigour  of  their  own  exertions;  they  have  fcarcely 
time  to  fatisfy  their  immediate  defires,  and  no  leifure  to 
cherilh  the  benevolent  afledions.  Such  is  the  folitary 
condition  of  all  the  carnivorous  birds,  except  a  few 
cowardly  tribes  which  prowl  on  putrid  carrion,  and  ra¬ 
ther  combine  like  robbers  than  unite  as  friends.  And 
of  all  the  birds  which  earn  their  fubfillence  by  fpoil,  none 
leads  a  life  fo  laborious  and  fo  painful  as  the  woodpecker. 
Nature  has  condemned  it  to  inceflant  toil  and  flavery. 
While  others  freely  employ  their  courage  or  addrefs,  and 
either  flioot  on  rapid  wing,  or  lurk  in  dole  ambufli  ;  the 
woodpecker  is  conflrained  to  drag  out  an  infipid  existence 
in  boring  the  bark  and  hard  fibres  of  trees,  toextrad  its 
humble  prey.  Necefllty  never  fuffers  any  interiniflion  of 
its  labours;  never  grants  an  interval  of  found  repofe  : 
often  during  the  night  it  fleeps  in  the  fame  painful  pof- 
ture  as  in  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  It  never  fhares  the 
cheerful  fports  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  air ;  it  joins 
not  their  vocal  concerts ;  and  its  wild  cries,  and  faddening 
tones,  while  they  dilturb  the  filenceol  the  foreft,  exprels 
conllraint  and  effort.  Its  movements  are  quick  ;  its  gef- 
tures  full  of  inquietude  ;  its  looks  fad  and  melancholy  ; 
it  fhuns  all  fociety,  even  that  of  its  own  kind;  and,  when 
it  is  prompted  by  lull  to  feek  a  companion,  its  appetite 
is  not  foftened  by  delicacy  of  feeling. 

The  woodpeckers  of  Africa  agree  in  manners  and  ha¬ 
bits  with  thofe  of  Europe  and  America.  The  following 
additional  obfervations  are  from  Vaillant.  Thefe  birds 
live  moftly  in  forells,  preferring  the  largefl,  the  oldeft, 
and  mod  lofty,  trees  ;  for  among  rotten  wood  they  find 
both  lodging  and  food.  They  are  an  emblem  of  labo¬ 
rious  man,  being  ftationary,  and,  moftly,  folitary;  we 
fay  moftly,  becauie  one  fpecies  is  known  to  be  gregarious; 
and  accordingly  that  fpecies  differs  in  fome  other  refpeds 
from  its  congeners.  The  woodpecker  forms  its  lodging 
in  the  heart  of  fome  worm-eaten  tree,  but  neft  it  makes 
none:  the  female  lavs  five  or  fix  whitifh  eggs  on  the  bare 
wood,  trufting  to  the  natural  heat  of  her  body  to  hatch 
them  into  life.  The  progeny  iffue  from  the  heart  of  the 
tree;  and,  though  furnillied  with  wings,  they  are  almoft 
confined  to  the  verge  of  its  circumference,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  tread  the  dull  round  of  life.  Like  the  labour¬ 
ing  hind,  the  male,  female,  and  all  the  young,  colled  in 
their  humble  and  obfcure  lodging  at  eve,  and  at  break 
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of  day  they  feparate,  each  to  his  laborious  talk  of  pro¬ 
viding  fubfiftence  for  the  day.  It  is  a  common  opinion 
that  the  woodpeckers  do  much  injury  to  trees ;  but  the 
faft  is,  that,  by  defraying  the  infefts  and  larvae  that 
gnaw  the  found  wood,  they  do  a  great  fervice  to  the 
owners  of  trees  5  for  they  do  not  attack  found  wood,  but 
only  follow  the  perforations  made  by  infers.  Yet 
Button  talks  of  a  bufhel  of  duft  and  chips  being  found 
under  a  tree  !  and  he  quotes  M.  Deflandes,  who  acquaints 
us,  that  they  ufe  their  tongue,  like  an  auger,  to  bore  the 
hardeft  wood  !  Hence  thefe  harmlefs,  laborious,  ufeful, 
creatures,  by  Providence  defigned  to  prevent  the  mon- 
ftrous  increafe  of  deftruftive  infers,  have  been  them- 
felves  profcribed  in  many  countries,  and  thoufands  of 
them  killed.  We  fliould  ever  be  cautious  not  to  deltroy 
life,  which  we  cannot  re  ft  ore,  without  good  and  fufticient 
reafon. 

The  woodpeckers  are  in  general  climbers,  but  there 
are  feveral  fpecies  which  do  not  climb,  and  fome 
which  from  the  form  of  the  tail  probably  cannot.  Thus 
then  they  may  be  clafled  in  two  divifions,  thofe  which 
climb,  and  thofe  which  do  not.  The  climbers  may 
be  known  by  the  fhape  of  the  tail,  for  upon  that  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  climbing  chiefly,  Vaillant  fays  entirely  (unique- 
ment),  depends.  The  climbers  have  the  tail  tapering, 
that  is,  the  feathers  decreafing  in  length  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  and  the  ends  of  the quills  form  fo  many  points  of 
reft  at  different  heights  5  thefe  quills  have  the  elafticity  of 
whalebone,  and  are  naturally  curved,  fo  as  to  catch  any 
inequality  in  the  wood  or  bark,  and  thus  give  the  bird  a 
jerk  or  fpring  upwards;  the  barbs  alfo  of  the  tail-quills 
ltand  apart  at  the  ends,  and  are  very  ft  iff,  thus  greatly  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  points  of  fupport.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  however,  that  not  all  the  fpecies  thus  furnifhed 
for  climbing  are  really  climbers.  Many  other  genera  of 
birds  have  the  tail  and  feet  formed  in  the  manner  of  the 
woodpeckers;  the  only  mark  peculiar  to  them,  and  which 
ought  to  be  exprefled  in  the  generic  ch  a  rafter,  is  that 
“  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  furnifhed  with  fin  all  hooks 
bent  back  like  a  harpoon.”  The  length  and  other  quali- 
tiesof  the  tongue  are  not  peculiar  to  thisgenus,  and  it  is  of 
greatimportanceto  know  what  arereally  generic  ebarafters. 

Indeed  the  mechanifm  of  the  tongue  has  been  a  fubjeft 
of  admiration  among  all  naturalifts.  Borelli  and  Aldro- 
vandus  have  deferibed  the  form  and  funftions  of  that 
organs  Olau.s  Jacobasus  in  the  Afts  of  Copenhagen,  and 
Mery  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  have  delineated  its  curious  anatomy.  The  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol,  xxix.  1716.  contains  a  very  Jong  and  minute 
u  Defcription  of  that  curious  natural  Machine,  the  Wood¬ 
pecker’s  Tongue,  See,  by  Richard  Waller,  Efq.  late  Se¬ 
cretary  to  the  Royal  Society.”  The  tongue  of  the  wood¬ 
pecker  is,  accurately  fpeaking,  only  the  bony  tip ;  and 
what  is  ufually  taken  for  the  tongue  is  the  os  hyoides 
inverted  with  a  membranous  coat,  and  extending  back¬ 
wards  into  two  long  branches,  at  firft  offeous,  and  after¬ 
wards  cartilaginous  5  thefe,  after  encircling  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  refleft  towards  the  head,  and,  running  clofe  in  a 
furrow  along  the  fkull,  are  inferred  on  the  forehead 
at  the  root  of  the  bill.  '  They  are  elaftic  cords,  furnifhed 
with  an  apparatus  of  mufcles,  both  extenfors  and  retrac¬ 
tors,  which  ferve  to  move  and  direft  the  tongue.  The 
whole  is  fheathed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  fkin,  which 
lines  the  lower  mandible,  and  which  extends  when  the 
os  hyoides  is  protruded,  and  collapfes,  in  annular  wrin¬ 
kles,  as  that  bone  is  retrafted;  the  bony  tip,  which  is  the 
real  tongue,  is  connefted  to  the  extremity,  and  covered 
with  a  fcaly  horn,  befet  with  I'm  all  hooks  bent  back  :  and, 
that  it  may  be  capable  both  to  hold  and  to  pierce  its  prey, 
it  is  naturally  moiftened  with  a  vifeous  fluid,  that  diftils 
from  two  excretory  dufts  which  rife  from  a  double  gland. 
After  this  firufture  the  tongue  of  ail  woodpeckers  is 
fafhioned  ;  indeed  we  might  conclude  from  analogy,  that 
it  alfo  obtains  in  fuel)  birds  in  general  as  protrude  their 
tongue  by  extending  it. 


The  fpecies  of  Picus  are  very  numerous ;  but  only 
three  are  known  in  Europe,  the  black,  the  green,  and 
variegated.  Thefe  three  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  as 
Ariftotle  mentions  them  all. 

The  plumage  of  the  woodpeckers  is  extremely  varied 
in  colour;  few  of  them  are  without  red,  either  on  the 
head,  the  rump,  or  under  the  tail;  but  this  red  is  not 
always  apparent  in  the  young  bird  :  all  the  other  colours 
are  occasionally  prefen t,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
that  is  blue,  which  (lays  Vaillant)  has  never  been  feen 
on  any  fpecies  of  thisgenus.  No  woodpecker  has  been 
feen  in  New  Holland.  We  now  proceed  to  enumerate 
the  fpecies,  and  (hall  derive  our  engravings  from  Vail- 
lant’s  fplendid  work,  fo  often  quoted  in  our  articles  on 
ornithology. 

1.  Picus  martins,  the  great  black  woodpecker  :  colour 
black,  except  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is  vermilion. 
This  bird  inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  our 
own  country;  it  is  alfo  a  native  in  Siberia  and  Chili :  it 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  poplar-tree;  it  feeds  principally 
on  bees  and  ants.  It  is  the  larged  of  all  the  woodpeck¬ 
ers  of  the  ancient  continent,  being  feventeen  or  eighteen 
inches  long  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
the  bill  meafures  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  is  of  a  horn 
colour ;  a  bright  red  hood  covers  the  crown  of  the  head  ; 
the  plumage  of  the  whole  body  is  deep  black.  The  Ger¬ 
man  names  kraJie-fpecht  and  holtz-hrake,  crow-fpight  and 
wood-crow,  mark  both  its  colour  and  its  fize. 

It  is  found  in  the  tall  forefts  on  the  mountains  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Swifferland,  and  in  the  Vofges  ;  but  is  unknown 
in  France,  and  feldom  defeends  into  the  Low  Countries. 
It  is  faid  to  have  deferred  Holland  :  but  this  is  evidently 
not  on  account  of  the  cold  of  thofe  regions,  fince  it  in¬ 
habits  the  forefts  of  Sweden.  But  it  is  difficult  to  ima¬ 
gine  why  it  is  not  found  in  Italy,  as  Aldrovandus  afferts. 
Even  in  the  fame  country,  thefe  birds  prefer  particular 
diftrifts  that  are  folitary  and  wild  ;  Frifch  mentions  a  fo¬ 
re  ft  in  Franconia,  noted  for  the  multitude  of  black  wood¬ 
peckers  which  it  contains.  In  general  the  fpecies  is  not 
numerous;  and  in  the  extent  of  half  a  league,  we  can 
feldom  find  more  than  a  Angle  pair.  They  fettle  in  a 
certain  fpot,  which  they  fcarcely  ever  leave.  Indeed  the 
ancients  affirmed  even,  that  no  woodpecker  ever  defeends 
from  its  tree.  When  they  clamber,  the  long  hind  toe  is 
fometimes  placed  fide  wife,  and  fometimes  forwards,  and 
is  moveable  in  its  joint  with  the  foot,  fo  as  to  accommo¬ 
date  itfelf  in  every  pofition ;  this  power  is  common  to  all 
the  woodpeckers. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  colour,  being  of  a 
lighter  black,  and  having  no  red  but  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  fometimes  none  at  all.  It  is  obferved,  that 
the  red  defeends  lower  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  in  fome 
individuals,  and  thefe  are  old  males.  The  black  wood¬ 
pecker  difappears  from  Germany  during  winter.  Agri¬ 
cola  fuppofed  that  it  remained  concealed  in  hollow  trees: 
but  Frifch  affirms,  that  it  retires  before  the  rigour  of  the 
feafon,  when  its  provifions  fail;  for,  continues  he,  the 
worms  then  fink  deep  into  the  wood,  and  the  ant-hills 
are  covered  with  ice  and  fnow.  We  know  not  of  any 
bird  of  the  ancient  continent,  whether  in  Afia  or  Africa, 
that  is  analogous  to  this  European  woodpecker;  and  it 
would  feem  to  have  migrated  hither  from  the  new  world, 
where  many  fpecies  occur  that  clofely  refemble  it. 

a.  Picus  lignarius,  the  white-bellied  woodpecker:  body 
barred  with  white  and  blue ;  cap  vermilion,  like  the  laft. 
Inhabits  Chili;  deferibed  by  Moiini.  It  is  lefs  than  a 
blackbird. 

3.  Picus  principalis,  the  white-billed  woodpecker  : 
black;  creft  lcarlet ;  line  on  each  fide  the  neck,  and  fe- 
condary  quill-feathers  white.  This  woodpecker  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Carolina,  and  as  large  as  the  preceding,  being 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  crow,  and  fixteen  inches  long.  Its 
bill  is  white  like  ivory,  and  three  Indies  long,  channelled 
through  its  whole  length,  and  fo  fharp  and  ftrong,  fays 
Catefby,  that  in  an  hour  or  two  the  bird  often  makes  a 
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bufliel  of  chips;  hence  the  Spaniards  term  it  carpenteros, 
or  carpenter.  The  head  is  decorated  behind  with  a  great 
fcarlet  tuft,  one  half  of  which  falls  on  the  neck,  and  the 
other  is  raifed,  and  covered  by  long  black  threads,  which 
rife  from  the  crown  and  inveft  the  whole  head,  for  the 
fcarlet  feathers  lie  behind;  a  white  ftripe,  defcending  on 
the  fide  of  the  neck,  and  making  an  angle  on  the  thoul- 
der,  runs  into  the  white  that  covers  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  the  middle  quills  of  the  wing;  all  the  reft  of 
the  plumage  is  a  deep  jet  black. 

It  hollows  its  neft  in  the  largeft  trees,  and  breeds  du¬ 
ring  the  rainy  feafon.  It  is  found  too  in  hotter  climates 
than  that  of  Carolina;  for  we  recognife  it  in  the  Picus 
imbrifadus  of  Nieremberg,  and  the  < /uatotomomi  of  Fer¬ 
nandez  ;  and,  though  there  are  fotne  differences  which 
would  feern  to  indicate  a  variety,  its  white  bill,  three 
inches  in  length,  fuffices  to  difcriminate  it.  This  wood¬ 
pecker,  fays  Fernandez,  inhabits  the  regions  bordering 
on  the  South  Sea.  The  North  Americans  work  the  bills 
into  coronets  for  their  warriors;  and,  as  they  cannot 
procure  thefe  in  their  own  country,  they  buy  them  of 
the  more  fouthern  Indians,  at  the  rate  of  three  deer-fkins 
for  each  bill.  It  is  a  fcarce  bird  in  North  America,  and 
never  penetrates  beyond  the  Jerfeys.  It  breeds  in  a 
winding  hole,  the  better  to  fcreen  the  young  from  the 
rains. 

4.  Picus  pileatus,  the  pileafed  woodpecker:  biack ; 
creft  red,  temples  and  wings  fpotted  with  white.  This 
fpecies,  which  is  common  in  Louifiana,  occurs  equally  in 
Carolina  and  in  Virginia.  It  refembles  the  preceding  ; 
but  its  bill  is  not  white,  and  it  is  rather  fmaller.  The 
crown  of  the  head,  as  far  as  the  eyes,  is  decorated  with  a 
large  fcarlet  creft,  colleXed  into  a  fingle  tuft,  and  thrown 
bac  kwards  in  the  fhape  of  flame ;  above  there  is  a  black 
bar,  in  which  the  eye  is  placed  ;  a  red  muftachiois  traced 
from  the  root  of  the  bill  on  the  black  fides  of  the  head  ; 
the  throat  is  white;  a  fillet  of  the  fame  colour  palles  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  muftachio,  and  extends  on  the 
neck  as  far  as  the  flaoulder  ;  all  the  reft  of  t-jie  body  is 
black,  with  fome  flight  marks  of  white  on  the  wing,  and 
a  larger  fpot  of  that  colour  on  the  middle  of  the  back; 
under  the  body,  the  black  is  lighter,  and  mixed  with  grey 
waves;  in  the  female,  the  fore  part  of  the  head  is  brown,  and 
there  are  no  red  feathers  but  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head. 
The  Indians  decorate  their  calumets  with  the  fcarlet  tuft 
of  the  male.  Catefby  fays,  that  thefe  birds,  not  content 
with  rotten  trees  which  fupply  their  ufual  food,  attack 
alfo  the  plants  of  maize  ;  and  do  much  injury,  for  the  wet 
infinuates  into  the  holes  which  they  make  in  the  hulk, 
and  fpoils  the  feeds.  But  is  their  motive  not  to  get  fome 
kind  of  worms  that  lurk  in  the  ear,  fince  no  bird  of  this 
genus  feeds  on  grain  ? 

13.  With  this  bird,  we  muft  alfo  join  a  woodpecker 
which  Commerfon  brought  from  the  country  contiguous 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Its  bulk  is  the  fame,  and  its 
other  charaXers  pretty  fimilar  ;  only  it  has  no  red  except 
on  the  cheeks  and  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  and  the  back 
of  its  head  bears  a  tuft  of  black  feathers.  Thus  the  fame 
fpecies  occurs  in  the  correfponding  latitudes  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  great  continept  of  America.  Com- 
rnerfon  remarks,  that  this  bird  has  a  ftrong  voice,  and  leads 
a  very  laborious  life ;  a  character  that  belongs  to  all  the 
woodpeckers,  which  are  enured  to  toil  ar.d  hardfhip. 

5.  Picus  lineatus,  the  lineated  woodpecker:  black  ;  creft 
fcarlet  ;  a  white  line  from  the  bill  down  the  neck  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  back.  This  bird  is  the  ooantoo  of  the 
Americans,  which  Barrere  has  inaccurately  pronounced 
ventoo;  and  the  hipecoo  ot  Marcgrave.  It  is  fourteen  inches 
long.  Its  upper  furface  is  entirely  black,  except  a  white 
line  which,  rifing  from  the  upper  mandible,  defcends  like  a 
cinXure  on  the  neck,  and  ftrews  fome  white  feathers  on  the 
coverts  of  the  wings.  The  ftomach  and  belly  are  waved 
with  black  and  white  bars,  and  the  throat  is  fpeckled 
with  the  fame  ;  from  the  lower  mandible  proceeds  a  red 
juuftathio;  a  beautiful  creft  of  the  fame  colour  covers 


the  head,  and  falls  backwards;  and  under  the  long  threads 
of  this  creft,  we  perceive  fmall  feathers  of  the  fame  red 
which  clothes  the  top  of  the  neck. 

6.  Picus  rubricollis,  the  red-necked  woodpecker: 
brown,  beneath  fulvous;  ci'efted  head  and  neck  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red.  Itisfixteen  inches  long  ;' and,  its  neck  and 
tail  being  elongated,  makes  the  body  appear  lefs  thick.  All 
the  head  and  neck  is  covered  with  feathers  to  the  bread, 
where  the  tints  of  that  colour  melt  into  the  fine  fulvous 
that  covers  the  breaft,  the  belly,  and  the  fides;  the  reft  of 
the  belly  is  deep  brown,  almoft  black  where  the  fulvous 
mixes  with  the  quills  of  the  wing.  This  bird  is  found  in 
Guiana,  as  well  as  the  preceding. 

7.  Picus  melanoleucos,  the  buff-crefted  woodpecker: 
general  colour  black  ;  body  beneath,  line  each  fide  the 
neck,  nape  and  rump,  white;  hind  part  of  the  creft 
brownifli-yellow.  Legs  and  belly  dirty-white  with  tranf- 
verfe  black  lines.  Inhabits  Surinam  ;  twelve  inches  and 
a  half  long. 

8.  Picus  hirundinaceus,  the  little  black  woodpecker: 
black;  cap  fcarlet,  (boulders  dotted  with  white.  This  is 
thefmalleft  ot  the  black  woodpeckers,  being  only  of  the 
fize  of  the  wryneck.  A  deep  black,  with  blue  reflexions, 
covers  the  throat,  the  breaft,  the  back,  and  the  head,  ex¬ 
cept  a  red  fpot  found  on  the  head  of  the  male;  it  has 
alfo  a  flight  trace  of  white  on  the  eye,  and  fome  fmall 
yellow  feathers  neat'  the  back  of  tile  head  ;  below  the 
body,  and  along  the  fternum,  there  extends  a  bar  of  a  fine 
poppy-red;  it  terminates  at  the  belly,  which  like  the 
fides  is  well  enamelled  with  black  and  light  grey;  the  tail 
is  black. 

Two  varieties  of  this  fpecies  inhabit  Cayenne.  £.  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  breaft  red;  belly  varied  with  black  and  grey. 
7.  Crown  with  a  red  fpot  ;  area  of  the  eyes  white  ;  the 
hind-head  golden.  Of  this  laft  variety  the  whole  head 
of  the  female  is  black;  the  eye-lids  are  white. 

9.  Picus  paflerinus,  the  pafferine  woodpecker:  yellovv- 
ifh-olive,  beneath  barred  with  brown  and  whitifti.  It  is 
about  (ix  inches  long,  and  nearly  of  t lie  fame  fize  with 
the  lark.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  red,  and  its  fides 
rufty  grey;  all  the  upper  furface  is  yellowifh-olive,  and 
all  the  under  furface  ltriped  acrofs  with  whitifh  and 
brown;  the  quills  of  the  wing  are  olive,  like  the  back, 
on  the  outlide,  and  on  the  infide  brown,  and  fringed  on 
the  edge  with  whitifti  fpots,  deeply  engrained  ;  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  tail  are  grey  mixed  with  brown.  It  inhabits 
St.  Domingo.  Notwithftanding  its  diminutive  fize,  this 
woodpecker  is  one  of  the  ftouteft,  and  it  pierces  the  hard- 
eft  trees.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  extraX  from 
an  American  hiftorian  :  “  The  carpenter  is  a  bird  not 
larger  than  a  lark  ;  its  bill  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  fo 
ftrong,  that  in  t lie  fpace  of  one  day  it  will  bore  into  the 
heart  of  a  palm-tree:  and  we  may  obferve,  that  this  wood 
is  fo  hard,  as  to  fpoil  the  edge  of  our  beft  cutting  tools.” 
Since  the  more  recent  obfervations  of  Vaillant,  we  muft 
read  thefe  miraculous  ftories  with  fome  degree  of  caution. 

10.  Picus  ftriatus,  the  rayed  woodpecker:  black 
ftreaked  with  olive,  beneath  olive;  front,  cheeks,  chin, 
throat,  and  breaft,  grey;  crown,  hind-head,  rump,  and 
upper  tail  coverts,  red. 

C.  A  variety  that  has  a  black  crown  ;  it  is  nine  inches 
long,  and  is  found  in  St.  Domingo. 

xi.  Picus  melanochloros,  the  gold-crefted  woodpecker: 
variegated  with  black  and  yellow;  the  creft  is  gold;  tail 
black.  It  inhabits  Cayenne,  and  is  about  thirteen  inches 
long. 

£.  Is  a  variety  that  has  a  black  crown  ;  a  red  creft ;  the 
middle  tail-feathers  black,  the  lateral  ones  barred  with 
tawny  and  black. 

12.  Picus  flavefcens,  the  yellow-crefted  woodpecker: 
black  barred  with  yellow;  pendent  creft,  chin,  cheeks,  and 
neck,  yellow.  It  is  found  in  Brazil ;  and  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  jay. 

13.  Picus  Cayanenfis,  the  Cayenne  woodpecker  :  olive- 
coloured;  the  feathers  towards  the  tip  are  marked  with 
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a  black  fpot ;  crown,  chin,  and  fail,  black;  the  hind-head 
red ;  cheeks  whitifh ;  belly  yellowifh.  The  Cayenne 
woodpecker  is  feven  inches  and  five  lines  in  length.  It 
refembles  the  ftriped  woodpecker  of  St.  Domingo  in  its 
Colours,  but  is  fmaller ;  black  waved  bars  extendon  the 
olive-grey  brown  of  its  plumage  ;  grey,  fringed  with 
black,  covers  the  two  exterior  quills  of  the  tail  on  each 
fide,  the  fix  others  are  black;  the  back  of  the  head  is 
red  ;  the  front  and  throat  are  black,  only  this  black  is 
interfered  by  a  white  fpot  lying  under  and  extending 
back. 

14.  Picus  exalbidus,  (flavicans,  Titrlon ;)  the  yellow 
woodpecker  of  Cayenne  :  yellowifh  ;  crefted  ;  quill-fea¬ 
thers  brown,  tail  black.  Thofe  birds  which  are  ena¬ 
moured  of  the  folitude  of  the  defert,  have  multiplied  in 
the  vaft  forefts  of  the  new  world  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as 
there  man  has  yet  encroached  little  on  the  ancient  domains 
of  nature.  We  have  ten  fpecies  of  woodpeckers  from 
Cayenne,  or  Guiarta ;  and  yellow  woodpeckers  feem  pe¬ 
culiar  to  that  country.  Moll  of  thefe  are  fcarcely  known 
to  naturalilfs ;  and  Barrere  has  only  noticed  a  few.  The 
firft  fpecies  is  defcribed  by  Briffon  under  the  name  of 
while  woodpecker:  its  plumage  is  of  a  foft  yellow;  the 
tail  black;  the  great  quills  of  the  wings  brown,  and  the 
middle  ones  rufous;  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  brown 
grey,  fringed  with  yellowifh- white.  It  has  a  creft  which 
reaches  to  its  neck;  and  which,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  head,  being  pale  yellow,  is  ftrongly  controlled  with 
its  red  muftachios ;  its  appearance  is  thus  remarkable,  and 
the  foft  uncommon  colour  of  its  plumage  diftinguiflies  it 
from  the  reft  of  its  genus.  The  creoles  of  Cayenne  call 
it  the  yellow  carpenter.  Its  length  is  nine  inches.  It 
forms  its'  neft  in  large  trees,  rotten  at  the  core;  after  it 
has  bored  horizontally  to  the  decayed  part,  it  defcends, 
and  continues  the  excavation  to'  the  depth  of  a  foot  and 
a  hall.  The  females  lay  three  eggs,  which  are  white 
and  almoft  round;  and  the  young  are  hatched  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April.  The  male  fhares  the  female’s  folici- 
tude  ;  and,  during  her  abfence,  he  plants  himfelf  in  the 
entrance.  His  cry  is  a  whiftle  compofed  of  fix  notes,  the 
firft  of  which  are  monotonous,  and  the  two  or  three  laft 
flatter.  The  femaie  has  not  the  bright  red  bar  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  male  on  each  fide  of  the  head. 

There  isfome  variety  in  this  fpecies,  certain  individu¬ 
als  having  all  the  fmall  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a  fine  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  great  ones  edged  with  that  colour  ;  in  others, 
fuch  as  that  probably  which  Briffon  defcribed,  the  whole 
plumage  is  difcoloured  and  bleached,  fo  as  to  appear  only 
a  dirty-white  or  yellowifh. 

15.  Picus  cinnamomeus,  the  ferruginous  woodpecker: 
red,  with  a  few  yellowifh  (pots  ;  ere  ft  and  lower  part  of 
the  back  yellow,  tail  black.  A  fine  bright  red,  which  is 
brilliant  and  golden,  forms  the  fuperb  attire  of  this  bird. 
A  long  yellow  ere  ft  in  pendulous  filaments  covers  the 
head,  and  falls  backwards  ;  from  the  corners  of  the  bill, 
rife  two  muftachios  of  a  fine  light  red,  traced  nicely  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  throat;  fome  white  and  citron 
fppts  embelliftt  and  variegate  the  rufous  ground  of  the 
middle  of  the  upper  furface;  the  rump  is  yellow',  and  the 
tail  black.  The  female,  both  of  this  fpecies  and  of  the 
yellow  woodpecker,  which  comes  from  the  fame  country, 
has  no  red  on  the  cheeks. 

Picus  multicolor,  the  black-breafted  woodpecker: 
this  is  alfo  one  of  the  carpenters  of  Cayenne.  It  has  a 
fine  black  horfe-flioe,  which  meets  the  neck  behind,  co¬ 
vers  all  the  fore  part  like  a  cravat,  and  falls  on  the  bread  ; 
the  reft  of  the  under  fide  of  the  body  is  rufty  fulvous,  and 
alfo  the  throat  and  the  whole  head,  whole  creft  extends 
to  the  neck  ;  the  back  is  of  a  bright  rufous  ;  the  wing  is 
of  the  fame  colour,  but  the  quills  are  eroded  with  a  few 
black  flreaks  pretty  much  afunder,  and  fome  of  thefe  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  tail,  which  has  a  black  tip.  This  Cayenne 
bird  is  as  large  as  the  yellow  woodpecker,  or  even  the 
ferruginous  woodpecker:  all  the  three  are  alike  (lender, 
and  fimilarly  crefted.  The  natives  of  Guiana  give  them 
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the  common  name  of  toucoumari.  It  appears  that  the 
black-breafted  woodpeckers  lead  a  life  as  laborious  as  the 
others,  and  that  they  inhabit  St.  Domingo  alfo  ;  for  Char¬ 
levoix  affures  us,  that  the  wood  employed  for  building  in 
that  ifland,  is  often  found  bored  fo  much  by  thefe  birds, 
as  to  be  unfit  for  ufe. 

17.  Picus  erythrocephalus,  the  red-headed  vVoodpeck- 
er :  head  red,  wings  and  belly  black,  tail  white.  This 
bird,  defcribed  by  Catefby,  is  found  in  Virginia:  it  is 
nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  Its  whole  head  is  enveloped 
in  a  beautiful  red  domino,  which  is  filky  and  gloffy,  and 
falls  on  the  neck  ;  all  the  under  furface  of  the  body  and 
the  rump  are  white,  and  fo  are  the  fmall  quills  of  the 
wing,  of  which  the  black  joins  that  of  the  tail,  to  form, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  a  great  white  fpace  ;  the  reft 
is  black,  and  alfo  the  great  quills  of  the  wings,  and  all 
thofe  of  the  tail.  Very  few  of  thefe  birds  are  feen  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  during  winter;  mere  are  more  of  them  in  that  fea- 
fon  in  Carolina,  though  fewer  than  in  fummer ;  it  would 
feem  that  they  retire  to  the  fouth  to  efcape  the  cold. 
Thofe  which  remain  approach  the  villages,  and  even  rap 
at  the  windows  of  the  houfes.  Catefby  adds  that  this 
woodpecker  confurnes  much  fruit  and  grain  ;  but  it  pro¬ 
bably  never  recurs  to  thefe,  unlefs  in  want  of  other  fufte- 
nance. 

18.  Picus  ruber,  the  red-breafted  woodpecker:  head, 
neck,  and  bread,  red;  back  and  wings  black;  belly 
ochre.  Biil  horn -colour,  with  a  brownilh,  line  from  the 
noftrils  to  the  eyes  ;  many  of  the  fmaller  wing-coverts 
dotted  with  white,  fome  of  the  greater  white  on  the  ou¬ 
ter  web, .lower  variegated  white  and  black  ;  quill-feathers 
black  fpotted  with  white.  Inhabits  Cayenne  ;  nine  inches 
long. 

19.  Picus  obfeura,  the  white-rumped  woodpecker: 
dufky,  ftreaked  and  waved  with  whitifh,  beneath  white; 
firft  quill -feathers  black,  fecondary  white  with  two  black 
bars.  Bill' corneous;  greater  wing-coverts  black  ;  rump 
white;  legs  black.  Inhabits  Long  Ifland ;  nine  inches 
long. 

20.  Picus  fafeiatus,  the  ftriped-bellled  woodpecker: 
black ;  crown,  lores,  and  fubmaxillary  band,  fcarlet  ; 
belly  ftreaked  white  and  black  ;  tail-feathers  white  at  the 
tip.  Length  eight  inches  ;  orbits  white;  cheeks  ftreaked 
with  black. 

21.  Picus  aurantius,  the  orange  woodpecker:  above 
orange;  nape,  rump,  and  tail,  black.  The  bill,  legs, 
and  claws,  lead-colour  ;  crown  and  hind-head  black  ;  oru 
each- fide,  from  the  noftrils  below  the  eyes,  and  reaching 
to  the  fides  of  the  neck,  a  white  ftripe  ;  cheeks,  chin, 
and  throat,  dirty-grey;  lower  part  of  the  back  blackifli  ; 
breaft  and  belly  dirty-white:  quill-feathers  brown,  fome 
of  them  fpotted  with  white.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  :  ten  inches  and  a  half  long. 

22.  Picus  Senegalenfis,  the  gold-backed  woodpecker  1 
front  and  cheeks  brown  ;  cap  red  ;  back  and  quill-fea¬ 
thers  golden  ;  body  beneath  grey,  undulate  with  brown 
and  white.  This  woodpecker  is  not  larger  than  a  fpar- 
row.  The  upper  fide  of  its  head  is  red;  a  brown  half- 
mafk  paffes  over  the  front,  and  behind  the  eye  ;  the  plu¬ 
mage,  which  is  waved  on  tiie  fore  part  of  the  body,  ex¬ 
hibits  fmall  feftoons,  alternately  brown,  grey,  and  dull 
white;  the  back  of  a  fine  gold  fulvous,  which  alfo 
tinges  the  great  quills  of  the  wing,  whole  coverts,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  rump,  are  greenifh.  Though  much  infe¬ 
rior  in  fize  to  the  European  woodpeckers,  this  African 
fpecies  is  by  no  means  the  fntalleft  of  this  extenlive  genus. 

23.  Picus  Capenfis,  the  Cape  woodpecker.  This  is 
Button’s  Pic  h  tele  grij'e  da  Cap;  but,  as  his  defeription 
was  taken  from  a  young  bird,  ic  is  ne-eeffary,  fays  Vaillanr, 
now  to  give  it  a  name  which  may  prevent  a  miftake  as  to 
the  fpecies;  for,  as  both  male  and  female,  in  their  adult 
ftate,  have  the  top  of  the  head  olive  and  red,  the  name 
tete  g'rife,  grey-head,  mult  be  abandoned.  Vaillant  calls 
itPicolioe,  the  olive  woodpecker.  Its  extreme  length  is 
fix  inches'  and  a  half.  The  male  has  the  forehead,  and 
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top  of  the  head,  olive-grey  mixed  with  red,  and  the  hind- 
head  is  covered  with  filky  feathers  of  a  bright  red.  The 
cheeks  and  throat  are  like  the  forehead;  the  bread:  olive- 
green  with  a  yellow  glofs,  which  has  a  bright  effeift  when 
expofed  to  the  light ;  and  this  is  the  prevailing  colour  of 
the  plumage  in  general,  except  on  the  rump  and  tail- 
coverts,  which  are  bright  red  ;  and  the  wing  and  tail- 
quills,  which  are  dark  brown  in  their  interior  parts  only. 
The  bill  and  nails  are  black  ;  eyes  red  brown  ;  feet  and 
legs  lead  colour.  The  female  is  lefs  than  the  male;  and 
what  is  olive  in  his  plumage  is  in  her’s  brownilh  ;  and  her 
red  is  not  lb  bright,  nor  fo  far  extended  ;  yet  Ihe  has  red 
on  the  fame  parts  at  the  age  of  two  years.  A  male  of  the 
firft  year  has  already  fome  red  on  the  hind  head  ;  but 
the  female  has  none  but  on  the  rump  ;  her  head,  cheeks, 
and  throat,  are  grey,  as  Bufton  has  defcribed  it.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  the  whole  eadern  coad  of  Africa,  from 
the  river  Duyvven  Hock  quite  to  Caffraria;  it  occurs 
alfo  in  the  country,  but  not  on  the  wedern  coad.  It  is 
known  at  Senegal  alfo.  The  female  lays  four  white  eggs 
in  the  hole  of  a  tree ;  and  the  male  (hares  with  her  the  la¬ 
bour  of  incubation. 

The  male  of  this  fpecies  is  reprefented  on  the  Plate  at 
fig.  2.  The  right  foot  is  fliown  feparately  at  fig.  3.  the 
drength,  fize,  and  lharpnefs,  of  the  hooked  claws,  or  ta¬ 
lons,  are  remarkable.  One  of  the  middle  pair  of  tail-fea¬ 
ther  is  delineated  at  fig.  4.  in  which  the  great  drength  of 
the  quill  for  fo  fmall  a  feather,  and  its  bifurcated  ends, 
are  worthy  of  notice. 

24.  Picus  auratus,  the  gold-winged  woodpecker :  tranf- 
verfely  driate  with  black  and  grey,  (hafts  of  the  wing- 
quills  golden;  nape  of  the  neck  red;  throat  and  bread 
black  ;  rump  white.  This  beautiful  bird  feetns  to  emerge 
from  the  genus  Picus,  both  by  its  habits  and  fome  of  its 
features.  Catefby,  who  obferved  it  in  Carolina,  tells  us, 
that  it  is  oftened  on  the  ground,  and  does  not  creep  upon 
the  trunks  of  trees,  but  perches  cn  their  branches  like 
other  birds.  Yet  its  toes  are  difpofed  two  before  and 
two  behind,  like  the  woodpeckers;  and,  like  them  too, 
the  feathers  of  its  tail  are  did’  and  hard  ;  but,  what  is 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  the  fide  of  each  is  terminated  by  two 
fmall  filaments.  Its  bill  is,  however,  didimilar  to  that 
of  the  woodpeckers ;  it  is  not  fquared,  but  rounded,  and 
foinewhat  curved,  pointed,  and  not  formed  into  an  edge. 
If  this  bird  refembles  then  the  woodpeckers  in  the 
ftrufture  of  its  feet  and  tail,  it  did’ers  in  the  (hape  of 
the  bill,  and  in  its  habitudes,  which  necefiarily  refult 
from  the  conformation  of  that  principal  organ  in  birds. 
It  feems  to  form  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  the 
woodpeckers  and  the  cuckoos,  with  which  fome  natural- 
ids  have  clafled  it ;  audit  furnidtes  another  example  of 
thofe  (lender  (hades  by  which  Nature  conne€ts  her 
various  produdfions.  It  is  about  eleven  inches  long; 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  form,  and  the  elegant 
difpofition  of  its  rich  colours.  Black  fpots,  like  crefcents 
and  hearts,  are  fcattered  on  the  domach  and  belly  on  a 
white  ground  of  a  dingy  cad  ;  the  forepart  of  the  neck 
is  vinous,  cinereous,  or  lilac;  and  on  the  middle  of  the 
bread  there  is  a  broad  black  zone,  (haped  like  a  crefcent, 
The  rump  is  white;  the  tail  black  above,  and  lined 
below  with  a  fine  yellow  refembling  dead  leaves;  the 
upper  fide  of  the  head,  and  the  top  of  the  neck,  are  of  a 
lead-grey,  and  the  back  of  the  head  is  marked  with  a 
fine  fcarlet  (pot;  from  the  corners  of  the  bill  two  large 
black  mudachios  take  their  origin,  and  defcend  on  the 
fides  of  the  neck,  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  female. 
The  back  is  of  a  brown  ground,  with  black  (freaks  ;  the 
great  quills  of  the  wing  are  of  the  fame  cad;  but  what 
decorates  it,  and  fuffices  alone  to  difcriminate  the  bird, 
the  drafts  of  all  thefe  quills  are  of  a  gold  colour.  It  is 
found  in  Canada  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  Carolina. 

25.  Picus  Cafer,  the  gold-tailed  wood-pecker:  colour 
above  brown,  beneath  claret  dotted  with  black  ;  wings 
beneath,  and  (hafts  of  the  wings  and  tail,  vermilion  : 
hence  Turton  calls  this  “  gold-winged,”  as  well  as  the 


preceding.  The  bill  is  brown,  rather  bent,  with  a  red 
dreak  on  each  fide:  tail  pointed,  the  feathers  forked  at 
the  end.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  ten  inches 
long. 

26.  Picus  olivaceus,  the  crimfon-breaded  woodpecker  r 
olive;  neck  beneath,  bread,  and  rump,  pale  red;  chin, 
throat,  quill-feathers,  and  vent,  dufky  brown;  tail  above 
black.  Vaillant  gives  the  name  of  laboureur  to  this  fpe¬ 
cies,  becaufe  it  performs  on  the  ground  what  the  red  of 
the  picae  do  upon  trees ;  that  is,  it  perforates  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  devouring  larvae  and  irffefts,  which  are  as  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  ground,  probably,  as  in  trees.  This  fpecies 
never  climbs;  yet  its  tail  is  formed  (imllarly  to  thofe 
which  do  climb.  It  differs  from  the  true  woodpeckers 
in  being  more  fociable  ;  they  unite  in  docks  of  thirty  or 
forty.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  difcriminate,  by  the  in- 
fpediion  of  a  dead  bird,  the  earthpecker  from  the  wood¬ 
pecker.  Vaillant  gives  the  following  defcription  of  the 
only  one  he  met  with  in  Africa.  It  is  about  the  fize  of 
the  Picus  viridis,  or  green  woodpecker  of  Europe.  In 
the  male,  the  upper  furface  is  chiefly  olive-brown,  lighter 
on  the  neck  than  on  the  wings  ;  but  all  variegated  with 
vermicular  fpots  of  fawn-colour,  which  fpots  are  dronger 
on  the  tail  and  wings.  The  throat  and  front  of  the  neck 
white  ;  lower  down  are  fome  yellovviffi  fpots  inclining  to 
red  towards  the  bread  ;  the  bread,  dernum,  and  rump, 
are  abfolutely  red;  the  red  of  the  under  furface  is  yellow 
inclining  to  red.  The  eyes  are  reddiffi-yellow  ;  the  bill 
black,  but  always  covered  with  dirt;  feet  brown.  The 
female  is  lefs,  and  her  colours  fainter ;  in  the  young  bird 
the  brown  of  the  upper  furface  is  but  affi-colour,  the  red 
of  the  under  parts  hardly  vifible,  the  eyes  grey.  This 
fpecies  has  a  better  and  more  continued  flight  than  the 
climbing  woodpeckers. 

Thefe  birds  are  pretty  common  in  Africa  :  their  retreats 
are  the  barren  and  rocky  mountains,  whence  in  the  day¬ 
time  they  come  down  into  the  plains,  and  return  at  night 
into  the  holes  and  caverns  where  they  raife  their  young ; 
the  laying  is  from  five  to  eight  reddifli  eggs,  which  the 
male  affifls  in  hatching.  They  are  often  feen  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  about  the  Table  mountain. 

27.  Picus  Carolinus,  the  red-bellied  woodpecker :  cap 
and  nape  red  ;  back  marked  with  black  ftripes ;  belly 
red  ;  middle  tail-quills  white,  dotted  with  black.  1.  bis 
is  of  a  middling  fize,  between  the  green  woodpecker  and 
the  fpotted  woodpecker  of  Europe  :  Catefby  makes  it  too 
fmall,  when  he  compares  it  to  the  Ipotted  woodpecker; 
and  Edwards  reprefents  it  too  large,  in  aliening  it  to  be 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  green  woodpecker.  The  lame  au¬ 
thor  reckons  only  eight  quills  in  the  tail ;  but  prooably 
the  two  others  were  wanting  in  the  fnbjefi  he  defcribed  ; 
for  all  the  woodpeckers  have  ten  quills  in  the  tail.  It 
has  a  red  hood  which  falls  on  the  arch  of  the  neck;  the 
throat  and  ftomach  are  rufty  grey,  which  runs  by  degrees 
into  a  dull  red  on  the  belly;  the  back  is  black,  ftriped 
tranfverfely  with  grey  waves  in  feftoon;,  which  are  lighter 
on  the  wings,  broader  and  entirely  white  upon  the  rump. 
This  bird  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  alfo  on 
the  continent  of  America  :  hence  Edwards  calls  it  the 
Jamaica,  and  Pennant  the  Carolina,  woodpecker. 

£.  A  variety  with  the  front  and  cheeks  pale  brown, 
belly  pale  yellowilh  brown. 

y.  The  Louifiana  woodpecker  :  red  fpots  on  the  chin 
and  under  the  eyes.  This  variety  is  rather  larger  than 
the  fpotted  woodpecker ;  all  the  upper  furface  is  agree¬ 
ably  ll r i peel  with  whireand  black,  difpofed  in  crofs  bands ; 
of  the  quills  of  the  tail,  the  twoexterior  and  the  two  middle 
ones  are  mixed  with  white  and  black,  the  reft  black;  all  the 
under  furface  and  the  fore  part  of  the  body  are  uniformly 
white;  grey,  and  a  little  dilute  red,  tinge  the  lower  belly. 
Of  two  (pecimens  lodged  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  France, 
the  one  has  the  upper  fide  of  the  head  wholly  red,  and 
fome  breaks  of  the  fame  colour  on  the  throat  and  under 
the  eyes ;  the  other  has  its  front  grey,  and  no  red  but  on 
the  back  of  the  head  ;  and  is  probably  the  female;  this 
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being  the  ufual  difference  between  the  fexes ;  in  both  of 
them,  this  red  is  of  a  feebler  and  lighter  caft  than  in  the 
•other  variegated  woodpeckers. 

S.  Black  and  white;  cap,  nape,  and  belly,  red  ;  front 
and  neck  beneath  yellow-grey  ;  Tides  of  the  neck  from  the 
mouth  with  a  black  line. 

28.  Picus  undatus,  the  red-cheeked  woodpecker:  body 
teftaceous,  waved  with  black;  temples  blood-red. .  It 
inhabits  Guiana  and  Surinam,  as  do  the  two  following. 
Nine  inches  long. 

29.  Picus  rufus,  the  rufous  woodpecker:  rufous 
waved  with  black;  wings,  tail,  and  body  beneath,  deeper. 
The  plumage  of  this  little  woodpecker  has  a  fingular 
property;  viz.  the  under  fide  of  its  body  is  of  a  deeper 
hue  than  the  upper,  contrary  to  what  is  obferved  in  all 
other  birds.  The  ground-colour  is  rufous,  of  various 
intenfity ;  deep  on  the  wings,  more  dilute  on  the  rump 
and  back,  more  charged  on  the  bread  and  belly,  and 
mingled,  on  all  the  body,  with  black  waves,  which  are 
very  crowded,  and  which  have  the  effect  of  the  mod 
beautiful  enamel  :  the  head  is  rufous,  embelliflied  and 
eroded  by  1  in  all  black  waves.  This  woodpecker,  which 
is  found  in  Cayenne,  is  fcarcely  larger  than  the  wryneck, 
but  it  is  rather  thicker:  its  plumage,  though  it  confifts 
of  only  two  dull  tints,  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  and 
mod  agreeably  variegated. 

(3.  A  variety  with  the  bread  black,  and  a  large  black 
fpot  under  the  eyes. 

30.  Picus  chlorocephalus,  the  little  yellow-throated 
woodpecker:  olive,  below  fpotted  with  white;  neck  and 
half-creded  head  bright  yellow'  ;  crown  red.  This  bird 
is  not  larger  than  the  wryneck.  The  ground  colour  of 
its  plumage  is  brown  tinged  with  olive,  and  having  white 
fpots  or  feales  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  and  under 
the  neck,  which  is  fpread  with  a  fine  yellow  that  dretches 
under  the  eye,  and  on  the  top  of  the  neck;  a  red  hood  covers 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  a  mudachio  of  that  colour 
diluted  rifes  from  the  corners  of  the  bill.  This  wood¬ 
pecker,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  is  found  in  Cayenne. 

31.  Picus  miniatus,  the  red-winged  woodpecker: 
crefted  ;  above  red,  beneath  white;  throat  rofy  ;  bill  and 
tail  blue;  tail-coverts  green.  Spot  on  the  chin  yellow ; 
quill-feathers  black  with  large  white  fpots;  legs  dufky. 
Inhabits  Java  ;  nine  inches  long. 

32.  Picus  Malaccenfis,  the  Malacca  woodpecker : 
crelted;  head  and  flioulders  fcarlet ;  chin  and  throat 
rufous-yellow ;  body  beneath  barred  with  black  and 
white;  tail  black.  Bill  black  ;  irides  red;  rump  green- 
ilh-yellow  with  black  bands;  tail-feathers  Bulky-red, 
within  fpotted  with  white.  Inhabits  Malacca;  about 
thirteen  inches  long. 

33.  Picus  pitiu,  the  Chilian  woodpecker :  brown, 
with  white  dots;  tail  lhort.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
pigeon.  It  is  faid  not  to  nettle  in  hollow  trees,  but  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  fides  of  hills,  and  to  lay  four 
eggs.  Its  fie  111  is  efteemed  by  the  natives. 

34.  Picus  viridis,  the  green  woodpecker;  body  green, 
top  of  the  head  crimfon.  This  is  the  bed  known,  and 
the  mod  common,  of  all  the  fpecies.  It  arrives  here 
in  die  fpring,.  and  makes  the  foreds  refound  with  its 
dirill  harlh  cries,  which  are  heard  at  a  great  didance. 
Thefe  founds  are  uttered  chiefly  when  it  bounds  in  the 
air,  finking  and  again  riling  by  darts,  and  deferibing  its 
waved  tracks;  but,  though  it  mounts  only  to  a  fmall 
-height,  it  can  fly  from  wood  to  wood.  In  the  pairing- 
feafon,  it  has,  befides  its  ordinary  cry,  a  call  of  courtlhip, 
which  refembles  in  fome  meafure  a  loud  laugh,  repeated 
thirty  or  forty  times  in  fucceflion.  Aldrovandus  fays, 
that  it  is  filent  in  fummer ;  probably  it  refumes  its  cry 
in  autumn,  for  in  that  feafon  we  hear  it  mod. 

The  green  woodpecker  is  feen  often  on  the  ground, 
particularly  near  ant-hills,  where  it  inferts  its  long  tongue 
into  the  narrow  hole  through  which  the  ants  commonly 
iflue,  and,  as  foon  as  it  feels  the  tip  covered  with  thefe 
infers,  it  withdraws,  and  fwallows  them.  But,  when 


thefe  little  republicans  are  inactive  and  dill,  or  torpid 
with  cold,  the  bird  alfaults  their  citadel,  and,  employing 
both  feet  and  bill,  foon  makes  a  breach,  and  quickly 
devours  them  and  their  cryfalids.  At  other  times  it 
creeps  againd  the  trees,  which  it  drikes  with  inceflant 
blows,  and  collefts  its  prey  in  the  ufual  manner.  In 
other  refpefts  it  is  indolent,  and  will  fuffer  a  perfon  to 
approach  near  it,  and  will  endeavour  only  to  conceal 
itfelf,  by  warping  round  the  branch,  and  clinging  on  the 
oppofite  fide. 

It  ufually  forms  its  ned  in  the  heart  of  fome  worm- 
eaten  tree,  at  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  oftened  in  the  fofter  kinds  of  wood,  the 
afpin,  or  the  willow,  rather  than  the  oak.  Both  male 
and  female,  by  turns,  labour  inceffantly  in  boring  the 
frelh  part  of  the  timber,  until  they  penetrate  to  the 
rotten  centre.  Then  they  fafhion  and  enlarge  the  cavity, 
and  throw  out  with  their  feet  the  chips  and  wood-dud  : 
fometimes  they  make  the  hole  fo  deep  and  crooked  that 
the  light  cannot  enter,  and  they  rear  their  young  in  the 
dark.  They  commonly  lay  five  eggs,  which  are  greenifh, 
with  fmall  black  fpots.  The  infant  brood  begin  to  creep 
before  they  are  able  to  fly.  The  parents  feldom  leave 
them  ;  they  rood  very  early,  and  repofe  in  their  holes  till 
day. 

Some  naturalifts  have  thought  the  green  woodpecker 
was  the  pluvial  avis,  or  rain-bird  of  the  ancients,  becaufe  it 
is  generally  believed  to  foretel  rain  by  an  unufual  cry, 
which  is  drawling  and  plaintive,  and  may  be  heard  at  a 
very  confiderable  didance  ;  hence  it  is  by  fome  called 
rain-fowl.  And,  as  this  bird  was  thought  to  fliow  a 
forefight  of  the  date  of  the  atmofphere,  fuperdition 
naturally  aferibed  to  it  a  more  profound  and  wonderful 
fagacity.  The  woodpecker  held  a  principal  rank 
among  the  ancient  auguries;  its  hidory  or  fable  was 
interwoven  with  the  mythology  of  the  heroes  of  Latium  ; 
its  gedures  were  regarded  as  fignificant,  and  its  appear¬ 
ance  foreboded  impending  fate.  Fabulous  and  profane 
hidory  furniflies  us  with  the  following  incidents  relative 
to  the  woodpecker.  Picus,  fon  of  Saturn,  and  father 
of  Faunus,  was  grandfather  of  king  Latinus.  For  defpi- 
fing  the  love  of  Circe,  he  was  changed  into  a  green 
woodpecker:  he  became  one  of  the  rural  gods,  under  the 
name  of  Picumnus.  While  the  die- wolf  fuckled  Romulus 
and  Remus,  this  facred  woodpecker  was  feen  to  alight 
on  their  cradle.  A  woodpecker  alighted  on  the  head  of 
the  praetor  ^3ilius  Tubero,  while  he  was  fitting  on  his 
tribunal  in  the  forum,  and  differed  itfelf  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand.  The  augurs,  being  con ful ted  on  this  prodigy, 
declared,  that  the  empire  was  threatened  with  deflruftion 
if  the  bird  was  liberated,  and  the  praetor  with  death  if  it 
was  kept.  Inftantly  Tubero  tore  it  with  his  hands  ; 
ihortly  after,  Pliny  adds,  the  refponfe  was  fulfilled. 

The  green  woodpecker  is  found  in  both  continents  ; 
and,  though  it  contains  few  individuals,  they  are  widely 
fpread.  The  green  woodpecker  of  Louifiana  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  Europe,  and  that  of  the  Antilles  is  only  a 
variety.  Gmelin  mentions  his  having  feen,  among  the 
Tungufe  Tartars,  a  cinereous-green  woodpecker,  which 
muff  be  a-kin  to  the  European.  “The  Tungufes  of 
Nijaia-tunjuoka  (fays  he)  aferibe  virtues  to  the  cinereous- 
green  woodpecker;  they  roaft  this  bird,  pound  it,  mix  it 
with  any  fort  of  fat  except  that  of  bears,  becaufe  this 
quickly  grows  rancid,  and  with  this  compound  befmear 
the  arrows  which  they  ufe  in  the  chafe:  an  animal  (truck 
with  one  of  thefe  arrows  inftantly  falls.” 

Albertus  and  Scaliger  were  a  flu  red  that  the  green 
woodpecker  could  learn  to  fpeak,  and  that  it  fometimes 
pronounces  words  diftinftly.  Willughby  juftly  dilbelieves 
it.  The  ftrufiure  of  its  tongue  appears  entirely  unfit  to 
articulate  founds;  and  its  wild  untractable  nature  cannot 
fubmit  to  education  :  for  how  could  a  bird  be  trained  in 
the  domeftic  ftate,  which  lives  only  upon  the  infers  that 
lurk  under  the  bark  of  trees  ?  The  Vifcount  de  Quer- 
hoent,  who  kept  them  for  fome  time,  confirms  the  idea 
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of  their  untrafrable  difpofition.  “  I  have  feen,  (fays  he) 
young  green  woodpeckers  which  I  was  rearing,  and 
which  were  (till  in  the  neft,  fight  with  each  other  obfti- 
nately.  When  I  opened  trees  where  there  was  a  brood, 
the  parents  conftantly  forfook  them,  and  left  them  to 
perifh  of  hunger.  The  woodpeckers  are  vicious  and 
quarrelfome;  birds  weaker  than  they  are  ever  their 
vi&ims ;  they  break  the  fkull  with  their  bill,  without 
afterwards  preying  on  it.  I  had  one  in  a  room  with 
partridges,  and  it  killed  them  all  one  after  another. 
When  I  entered,  it  climbed  up  my  legs.  It  walked  out 
into  the  fields,  and  returned  to  eat  in  its  room.  They 
are  very  familiar,  but  feel  no'attachment.” 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  a  compound  of  red  and 
green,  the  approximation  of  which  colours  is  always 
productive  of  harmony  in  the  works  of  nature.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Friich,  the  males  alone  have  red  on  the  head;  and 
Klein  makes  the  fame  aflertion  :  Salerne  contradicts  this  ; 
he  fays,,  that  all  the  young  ones  have  the  upper  fide  of 
the  head  red,  even  in  the  nelt.  According  to  Linnaeus, 
the  head  varies,  and  appears  mixed  fometimes  with  black 
fpots  and  fometimes  with  grey  ones,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
ftances,  without  any  fpots  at  all.  Some  individuals, 
which  are  probably  old  males,  alfuine  a  red  tint  on  the 
two  black  muftachios  which  arife  from  the  corners  of  the 
bill;  and  their  colours  are  in  general  more  vivid.  The 
green  woodpecker  has  a  very  large  head,  and  can  brittle 
the  red  feathers  that  cover  its  crown,  which  induced 
Pliny  to  term  it  tufted.  Jt  is  fometimes  caught  by  the 
decoy,  but  very  rarely:  it  anfwers  not  the  call  fo  much 
as  the  noife  made  by  linking  the  tree  where  it  lodges, 
and  which  refembles  that  ufually  occafioned  by  its  own 
boring.  It  is  very  coarfe  food,  and  always  exceedingly 
lean  and  dry;  though  Aldrovandus  fays,  that  thefe 
birds  are  eaten  in  winter  at  Bologna,  and  are  then  pretty 
fat:  this  acquaints  us,  at  lead,  that  they  remain  during 
that  feafon  in  Italy,  while  they  difappear  in  England. 

35.  Picus  Bengalenfis,  the  green  woodpecker  of  Bengal : 
above  yellowilh-green,  below  white ;  the  margins  of  its 
feathers  brown  ;  creft  red  ;  fore  part  of  the  head,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  variegated  with  white  and  black  ; 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  black;  a  bright 
white  bar  extending  from  the  eyes  along  the  fides  of  the 
neck  ;  tail-quills  blackilh,  lhaded  with  dull  green. 

The  fpotted  Bengal  woodpecker  is  a  variety.  The 
yellow  colour  is  more  fpread  on  the  wings,  and  covers 
the  back  alfo ;  a  white  line,  rifing  from  the  eye,  defcends 
on  the  fide  of  the  neck  :  the  tuft  appears  only  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  whofe  crown  and  fore  fide  are  clothed 
with  fmall  black  feathers,  beautifully  fpotted  with  white 
drops;  the  bread  and  ftomach  are  white,  eroded  and 
mailed  with  blackilh  and  brown. 

36.  Picus  quadrimaculatus,  the  blue-throated  wood¬ 
pecker  :  above  green,  beneath  bluilli,  crown  and  rump 
yellow;  throat,  quill,  and  tail-feathers,  black.  Breaft 
and  belly  bluilh-alh ;  under  the  throat  a  large  oval  patch 
of  glofly  blue-black;  throat  furrounded  by  a  band  of 
white;  legs  olive.  Inhabits  Ceylon  ;  thirteen  inches  long. 

37.  Picus  Philippinarum,  the  green  woodpecker  of  the 
Philippines.  Camel,  in  his  account  of  the  birds  that 
inhabit  the  Philippines,  and  Gemelli  Carreri,  agree,  that 
in  thofe  illands  there  is  a  fpecies  of  green  woodpecker  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  hen;  meaning  probably  with 
regard  to  length,  and  not  to  bulk.  It  is  called  palacca 
by  the  iflanders ;  but  herrero,  or  the  forger,  by  the 
Spaniards,  on  account  of  the  loud  noife  it  makes  in 
ftriking  againft  the  trees,  and  which  may  be  heard,  fays 
Camel,  at  the  diftance  of  three  hundred  paces.  Its 
voice  is  coarfe  and  raucous  ;  its  head  red  and  tufted  ;  its 
plumage  of  a  green  ground.  Its  bill  is  extremely  firm 
and  folid,  and  enables  it  to  excavate  its  nett  in  the  hard- 
eft  trees.  It  is  about  the  lize  of  the  laft,  and  found  in 
Manilla.  It  is  brown-green;  crefted ;  beneath  fpotted 
with  white  and  black;  the  rump  is  red  ;  the  tail-feathers 
have  two  white  fpots. 


38.  Picus  Goenfis,  the  Goa  woodpecker  :  green,  beneath 
whitilh;  crown  and  crefted  hind-head  red;  tail,  and 
fillet  reaching  from  the  eyes  to  the  wings,  black;  the 
wings  are  golden.  It  is  found  in  Goa,  and  is  fmaller 
than  the  European.  The  red  feathers  on  its  head  are 
gathered  _  into  a  tuft,  and  its  temples  are  bordered  by  a 
white  ftripe,  which  widens  on  the  arch  of  the  neck;  a 
black  zone  defcends  from  the  eye,  and,  tracing  a  zigzag, 
falls  upon  the  wing,  whofe  fmall  coverts  are  equally 
black;  a  fine  gold  fpot  covers  the  rell  of  the  wing,  and 
terminates  in  greenilh-yellow  on  the  fmall  quills;  the 
great  ones  are  as  it  were  indented  with  fpots  of  greenifh- 
white,  on  a  black  ground;  the  tail  is  black;  the  belly, 
the  breaft,  and  the  fore  fide  of  the  neck,  as  far  as  under 
the  bill,  are  mailed  lightfy  with  white  and  black.  This 
bird  is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  of  the  woodpeckers. 

39.  Picus  Manillenfis,  the  fpotted  green  woodpecker 
of  the  Philippines.  This  differs  entirely  from  the  former 
in  its  fize  and  colours.  It  is  of  an  intermediate  bulk 
between  the  variegated  and  green  woodpeckers,  though 
nearer  that  of  the  latter  :  on  each  feather  in  the  whole  of 
the  fore  fide  of  the  body,  there  is  a  fpot  of  dufky  white, 
framed  in  blackilh  brown,  which  forms  a  rich  enamel ; 
the  mantle  of  the  wings  is  rufous,  tinged  with  aurora- 
yellow,  which,  on  the  back,  aflumes  a  more  brilliant  hue, 
verging  on  red ;  the  rump  is  carmine  ;  the  tail  rufty  grey  ; 
and  the  head  bears  a  tuft,  waved  with  yellowifh  rufous 
on  a  brown  ground. 

4.0.  Picus  goertan,  the  crimfon-rumped  woodpecker. 
This  woodpecker,  which  is  termed  goertan  at  Senegal, 
is  not  fo  large  as  the  green  woodpecker,  and  fcarcely 
equal  to  the  variegated  one.  The  upper  furface  of  the 
body  is  brown  grey,  tinged  with  dull  greenifh,  fpotted 
on  the  wings  with  waves  of  faint  white,  and  interrupted 
on  the  head  and  rump  by  two  marks  of  fine  red  ;  all  the 
under  furface  of  the  body  is  grey  ftained  with  yellowifh. 

41.  Picus  canus,  the  grey-headed  green  woodpeckers 
colour  moftly  cinereous;  front  obfeurely  fpotted  with 
red  ;  back,  fhoulders,  wing  and  tail  coverts,  green  ;  rump 
yellow  ;  wings  and  tail  brown  ;  chin  whitilh.  Bill  yel¬ 
lowifh  at  the  bafe ;  quill-feathers  with  yellowifh  fpots; 
tail  ftreaked  with  dufky;  legs  and  claws  black.  Inhabits 
Norway,  Ruffia,  and  Siberia;  thirteen  inches  long. 

42.  Picus  Perfius,  the  Perfian  woodpecker:  pale-yellow 
mixed  with  afh-colour.  This  fpecies  differs  but  little  in 
fize  from  the  common  green  woodpecker,  only  it  has  a 
thicker  head  and  neck,  and  a  longer  bill ;  t he  feathers, 
from  the  middle  of  the  crown  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  have 
fomething  of  the  ferruginous  ;  the  feet  are  of  a  pale  blue, 
the  claws  black  ;  the  reft  of  the  body  is  yellow,  except 
that  all  the  wing-feathers’  ends  or  tips  incline  fomewhat 
to  ferruginous  ;  and  that  a  fpot  of  the  fame  colour  en- 
compafles  the  eyes.  It  is  a  native  of  Perfia. 

43.  Picus  femiroftris,  the  half-billed  woodpecker: 
above  brown-afh,  beneath  white;  head  brown  fpotted 
with  yellowifh;  upper  mandible  fhort.  Bill  pale,  the 
fliort  upper  mandible  probably  only  a  lufus  naturae  ; 
tail  and  wings  brown  ;  quill-feathers  fpotted  with  white 
at  the  outer  edge.  Inhabits  India  ;  fize  of  a  martin. 

44.  Picus  pubefeens,  the  downy  woodpecker:  back 
longitudinally  downy;  outer  tail-feathers  white  with 
four  black  fpots.  We  owe  to  Catefby  the  account  of 
this  fmall  woodpecker:  it  weighs  rather  more  than  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  and  refembles  the  following  fo  much, 
it  is  faid,  in  its  fpots  and  colours,  that,  but  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  fize,  they  might  be  regarded  as  the  fame 
fpecies.  Its  breaft  and  belly  are  light  grey;  the  four 
middle  quills  of  the  tail  black,  and  the  reft  barred  with 
black  and  white.  The  female  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
male,  as  in  all  the  woodpeckers,  by  having  no  red  on  the 
head.  Inhabits  North  America. 

45.  Picus  villofus,  the  hairy  woodpecker  :  back  fome¬ 
what  downy,  longitudinally  ;  outer  tail-feathers  entirely 
white.  The  diferiminating  character  of  this  bird  is,  a 
white  bar,  confiltingof  loofe  feathers,  that  extends  quite 

along 
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along  the  back  to  the  rump  ;  the  reft  of  the  back  is 
black;  the  wings  too  are  black,  but  marked  pretty 
regularly  with  fpots  of  dull  white;  a  black  fpot  covers 
the  crown,  and  red  the  back  of  the  head,  from  which  a 
white  line  extends  to  the  eye,  and  another  is  traced  on 
the  fide  of  the  neck  ;  the  tail  is  black.  All  the  under 
furface  of  the  body  is  wdiite.  Inhabits  North  America 
from  Hudfon’s  Bay  to  Carolina  ;  nine  inches  long;  this 
and  the  laft  are  faid  to  injure  orchard-trees. 

4.6.  Picus  major,  the  greater  fpotted  woodpecker: 
plumage  agreeably  variegated  wdth  white  and  black, 
embellilhed  with  red  on  the  head  and  belly.  The  crown 
of  the  head  is  black,  u'ith  a  red  bar  on  the  occiput,  and 
the  hood  terminates  in  a  black  point  on  the  neck;  thence 
rife  tw’o  branches  of  black,  one  of  which  ftretches  on 
each  fide  to  the  root  of  the  bill,  and  marks  a  muftachio, 
and  the  other,  defcending  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
decorates  it  with  a  collar;  this  black  ftreak  unites  near 
the  ftioulder  with  the  black  piece  that  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  back  ;  two  great  white  fpaces  cover  the 
(boulders;  in  each  wing  the  great  quills  are  brown,  the 
others  black,  and  all  mixed  with  white;  the  whole  of  the 
black  is  deep,  and  all  the  wdiite  pure  and  unmixed;  the 
red  on  the  head  is  bright,  and  that  of  the  belly  is  a  fine 
fcarlet.  Thus  the  plumage  of  this  bird  is  charmingly 
diverfified,  and  furpafies  that  of  all  the  other  woodpeckers 
in  beauty.  This  defcription  anfwers  only  to  the  male; 
the  female  has  no  red  on  the  back  of  the  bead.  Some 
fpotted  woodpeckers  are  clothed  with  a  lefs  beautiful 
plumage,  and  fome  even  are  entirely  white.  There  is 
alfo  a  variety  whofe  colours  appear  more  obfcure  ;  anti, 
though  all  the  upper  fide  of  the  head  and  the  belly  are 
red,  the  tint  is  pale  and  dull. 

The  fpotted  woodpecker  ftrikes  againft  the  trees 
with  brifker  and  harder  blows  than  the  green  woodpecker ; 
it  creeps  with  great  eafe  upwards  or  downwards,  and 
horizontally  under  the  branches ;  the  ftiff  quills  of  its 
tail  ferve  to  (upport  it  when  it  hangs  in  an  inverted 
pollute;  and  it  knocks  keenly  with  its  bill.  It  is  a  Ihy 
bird  ;  for,  when  it  perceives  a  perfon,  it  hides  itfelf 
behind  a  branch  and  remains  (till.  Like  the  other  wood¬ 
peckers,  it  breeds  in  a  hollow  tree.  It  approaches  habi¬ 
tations  during  winter,  and  feeks  to  fettle  on  the  bark  of 
fruit-trees,  where  the  cryfalids  and  eggs  of  in  lefts  are 
depofited  in  greater  quantity  than  on  the  trees  of  the 
ioreft.  I11  fummer,  during  droughts,  it  is  feen  repairing 
to  the  water-meadows  to  drink.  It  approaches  the  fpot 
in  filerice,  fluttering  from  tree  to  tree;  and  each  time  it 
halts  it  feems  anxioufly  to  examine  if  any  danger  threat¬ 
ens  ;  it  has  an  air  of  inquietude;  it  liftens,  and  turns 
its  head  on  all  fides,  and  even  looks  through  the  foliage 
tothe. ground  below  ;  and  the  leaft  noife  is  fufficient  to 
drive  it  back.  When  it  reaches  the  tree  next  the  water, 
it  defcends  from  branch  to  branch,  until  it  gets  to  the 
loweft  on  the  margin  of  the  brook;  it  then  dips  its  bill, 
and  at  each  fip  it  hearkens,  and  calls  a  look  round  it. 
After  its  thirft  is  quenched,  it  retires  quickly,  without 
making  a  paufe  as  on  its  arrival.  When  (hot  on  a  tree, 
it  feldom  drops;  but,  as  long  as  a  fpark  of  life  remains, 
it  clings  firmly  to  the  branch  or  Hem.  It  is  found  even 
in  t  he  mod  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  Siberia ;  its  length 
is  nine  inches;  its  weight  two  ounces  and  three  quarters. 

47.  Picus  medius,  the  middle  fpotted  woodpecker : 
variegated  with  white  and  black  ;  vent  and  cap  red.  It 
is  doubted  if  this  be  a  d i ft i n ft  fpecies,  or  w  hether  it  be 
not  the  young  of  the  major  juft'  defcribed. 

48.  Picus  minor,  the  little  fpotted  woodpecker :  varie¬ 
gated  with  white  and  black  ;  crown  red,  vent  teftaceous. 
This  fpecies  refembles  the  former  fo  ciofely,  that  it  might 
be  regarded  as  the  fame  formed  on  a  fmaller  fcale;  only 
the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  dirty  white,  or  rather  grey  ; 
and  it  wants  the  red  under  the  tail,  and  the  white  on  the 
(boulders.  As  in  the  large  fpecies  too,  it  is  the  male  only 
that  has  its  head  marked  with  red.  This  little  fpotted 
woodpecker  is  fcarcely  fo  big  as  a  fparrow,  and  weighs 
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only  an  ounce.  In  winter  it  reforts  to  houfes  and  vine¬ 
yards.  It  does  not  creep  very  high  on  large  trees,  and 
feems  to  prefer  the  circumference  of  the  trunk.  It 
neftles  in  fome  hole  of  a  tree,  and  often  difputes  the  pof- 
fefiion  with  the  coiemoufe,  which  is  commonly  worlled 
in  the  druggie,  and  compelled  to  furrender  its  lodging. 
It  is  found  in  England,  where  it  has  received  the  name 
of  hickwall;  it  alfo  inhabits  Sweden  ;  and  this  fpecies, 
like  the  greater  fpotted  woodpecker,  would  appear  to  be 
diffufed  even  to  North  America,  for  in  Louifiaha  a  fmall 
fpotted  woodpecker  is  feen  which  refembles  it  almoll 
entirely,  except  that  the  upper  fide  of  the  head,  as  in  the 
variegated  woodpecker  of  Canada,  is  covered  with  a 
black  cap  edged  with  white. 

/?.  M.  Sonnerat  faw,  in  the  ifland  of  Antigua,  a  fmall 
variegated  woodpecker,  which  we  (hall  refer  to  this, 
fince  the  charafters  wdiich  he  gives  are  inefficient  to 
difcriminate  two  fpecies.  It  is  of  the  fame  bulk;  black, 
ftriped  and  llreaked  with  white,  covers  all  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  body;  the  under  furface  is  fpotted  with  black- 
i(h,  on  a  pale  yellow,  or  rather  yellowilh- white,  ground  ; 
a  wdiite  line  marks  the  fides  of  the  neck.  Sonnerat  did 
not  perceive  red  on  the  head,  but  he  remarks  that  it  was 
perhaps  a  female. 

y.  Hind-head  fub-crefted  ;  a  crimfon  fpot  only  on  the 
crown  ;  front,  cheeks,  and  body,  beneath,  white.  Inha¬ 
bits  Ceylon,  and  is  rather  lefs  than  the  other  varieties. 

49.  Picus  barbatus,  the  whifkered  woodpecker:  two 
large  black  whilkers,  one  beginning  at  the  eye,  the  other 
from  the  lower  mandible.  The  cheeks  and  neck  are 
white,  which  makes  thefe  black  wdiilkers  more  remark¬ 
able;  and  not  only  the  male,  but  the  young  birds  before 
they  quit  the  nell,  are  thus  whilkered. 

This  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  the  greater  fpotted 
woodpecker;  in  length  nine  inches.  The  front  of  the 
head  is  black  dotted  u'ith  faint  red;  the  hind-head 
vermilion;  and  lower  down  is  a  large  black  patch  ;  the 
reft  of  the  upper  furface  is  a  fine  mellow  olive-green, 
in  different  lights  inclining  to  brown,  yellow,  and  even 
grey,  not  without  fome  fpots  of  gold  on  the  wings  and 
tail  ;  the  under  parts  are  green  alfo,  but  with  vermicular 
(pots  of  yellow.  The  bill  is  black;  eyes  dark  red  ;  legs 
and  feet  brown.  The  female  is  fomewhat  lefs;  but  (lie 
is  perfeftly  to  be  diftinguiftied,  becaufe  her  hind-head  is 
black  inftead  of  red,  and  her  colours  are  in  general  duller 
and  more  inclining  to  brown.  The  young  male  has  a 
little  patcli  of  red  on  the  hind-head,  but  in  other  refpects 
he  refembles  the  adult  female;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
fome  aged  females  have  been  (een  with  a  little  red  on  the 
head  like  the  young  males. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  CaftYaria,  where  it  is  very  com¬ 
monly  met  with  climbing  the  trunks  of  mimofa-trees. 
It  ftrikes  extremely  hard  with  its  bill,  not  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  perforating  the  found  wood,  but  merely  to  difcover 
if  there  be  any  hollow  or  decayed  part,  to  frighten  the 
infefts  beneath,  and  bring  them  out  of  their  holes. 
The  female  lays  four  white  eggs;  and  the  male  affifts  her 
in  hatching  them. 

50.  Picus  tricolor,  the  varied  woodpecker:  black  with 
white  tranfverfe  ftreaks;  breall  and  belly  red.  This  is 
a  handfome  bird,  equal  in  bulk  to  the  P.  medius.  Its 
plumage  varied  with  white  tranfverfe  lines  on  a  black 
and  brown  ground;  the  belly  and  bread  are  vermilion. 
This  woodpecker  inhabits  the  cooled  parts  of  Mexico, 
and  bores  trees  like  the  reft  of  the  kind. 

51.  Picus  Canadenfis,  the  Canadian  fpotted  wood¬ 
pecker:  white;,crcw  n,back,  (boulders,  and  the  two  middle 
tail-quills,  black;  the  relt,  and  the  wings,  variegated 
with  white  and  black.  This  bird  is  of  the  fame  fize  with 
the  European  (potted  woodpecker,  and  differs  only  in 
the  dillribution  of  its  colours.  It  has  no  red  ;  and  the 
fpace  encircling  the  eye  is  not  white,  hut  black  :  there 
is  more  wdiite  on  the  fide  of  the  neck,  and  white  or  faint 
yellow  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Thefe  differences  how¬ 
ever  are  flight;  and  the  two  contiguous  fpecies  are  per- 
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haps  the  fame,  only  altered  by  change  of  climate.  The 
fjuduhtolopatli  alter  of  Fernandez,  which  is  a  woodpecker 
variegated  with  black  and  white,  appears  to  be  the  fame 
with  this  Canadian  woodpecker,  efpecially  as  that  au¬ 
thor  never  mentions  its  having  any  red,  and  feems  to 
infinuate  that  it  comes  to  New  Spain  from  the  North. 

52.  Picus  varius,  the  ye’low-bellied  woodpecker:  va¬ 
riegated  with  black  and  white,  belly  yellow  ;  crown  red. 
This  woodpecker  is  about  .nine  inches  long.  All  the 
upper  fide  of  its  head  is  red  ;  four  (tripes,  alternately 
black  and  white,  cover  the  fpace  between  the  tenaple 
and  rite  cheek,  and  the  lad  of  thefe  (tripes  bounds  the 
throat,  which  is  of  the  fame  red  with  the  head;  the 
black  and  white  intermingle,  and  interfedt  each  other 
agreeably  on  the  back,  the  wings,  and  the  tail ;  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  is  a  light  yellow,  fprinkled  with  fotne 
black  fpecks.  The  female  wants  the  red.  This  wood¬ 
pecker  inhabits,  according  to  Briffon,  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  Cayenne. 

53.  Picus  flavipes,  the  yellow-legged  woodpecker: 
above  black,  beneath  white;  legs  yellow.  Lengtli  five 
inches  and  a  half.  Hind-head  black  ;  upper  edge  of  the 
wings  white. 

54..  Picus  bicolor,  the  woodpecker  of  Encenada. 
This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  the  little  (potted  wood¬ 
pecker,  and  is  one  of  the  handfomed  of  the  genus.  Its 
colours  are  Ample,  but  its  plumage  is  richly  mailed,  and 
the  white  and  brown  grey  with  which.it  is  painted  are 
fo  finely  broken  and  intermingled  as  to  produce  a  charm¬ 
ing  e(fe<ri.  The  male  has  a  full  cred,  and  l'ome  red 
feathers  appear  in  it  ;  the  female  wants  the  cred,  and 
her  head  is  entirely  brown. 

55.  Picus  cardinalis,  the  cardinal  woodpecker  of  Lugon: 
black  ;  head  red.  The  feathers  of  the  back  and  coverts 
of  the  wing  are  black,  but  their  (hafts  are  yellow,  and 
there  are  alfo  yeilowifh  fpots  on  the  latter;  the  (mail 
coverts  of  the  wing  are  (Iriped  tranfverfely  with  white; 
the  brealt  and  belly  are  variegated  with  longitudinal 
black  fpots  on  a  white  ground  ;  there  is  a  white  bar  on 
the  fide  of  the  neck,  extending  below  the  eye.  The 
crown  and  back  of  the  bead  are  of  a  bright  red  ;  and 
for  this  reafon  Sonr.erat  fird  gave  it  the  appellation  of 
cardinal. 

56.  Picus  Nubicus,  the  Nubian  woodpecker:  variega¬ 
ted  with  white,  rufous,  and  brown;  crown  black,  fpotted 
with  white;  hind-bead  fubcrefted,  red  ;  bread  whitifh, 
•with  black  dots;  tail  with  rufous  brown  lines.  This 
bird  is  a  third  fmaller  than  the  fpotted  woodpecker  of 
Europe,  being  ahout  7-i  inches  long.  All  its  plumage  is 
agreeably  variegated  with  drops  and  waves  broken,  and  as 
it  were  vermiculated,with  white  and  rudy  on  a  grey-brown 
ground,  and  hlackifh  on  the  back,  and  tears  of  blackifh 
on  t lie  whitifh  complexion  of  the  bread  and  belly  ;  a 
l'.alf-cred  of  fine  red  covers  like  a  cowl  the  back  of  the 
head  ;  the  crown  and  the  fore  part  confid  of  delicate 
black  feathers,  each  tipped  with  a  fmall  white  drop  ; 
the  tail  is  divided  horizontally  by  brown  and  rudy 
waves.  This  very  liandfome  fpecies  of  courfe  inhabits 
Nubia;  but  Vaillant  met -with  it  in  various  other  parts 
of  Africa;  as,  firlf,  in  the  foreds  of  the  Auteniquois- 
country;  and  afterwards,  more  plentifully,  about  the 
Gamtoos-river  and  in  CafFraria;  he  found  fpecimens  of 
it  likewife  among  fome  colleflions  Cent  to  him  from 
Senegal  and  the  Gold  Coad.  It  is  reprefented,  of  the 
natural  fize,  on  Plate  II. 

57/ Picus  Moluccenfis,  the  brown-ft  riped  woodpecker: 
black,  waved  with  white;  beneath  whitifh,  arrow-dreaked 
with  brown;  quill  and  tail-feathers  brown,  fpotted  with 
white.  It  inhabits  the  Molucca  iflands. 

/3.  is  a  variety  black-brown,  fpotted  with  white;  be¬ 
neath  and  head  white;  crown  and  fpot  beneath  the  eyes 
brown.  It  inhabits  India,  and  is  five  inches  long. 

5 8.  Picus  erythrocephalus,  the  red-creded  woodpecker: 
cred  red,  wing  and  tail-quills  gold  colour.  This  is 
the  fraalled  of  the  African  fpecies,  and  the  mod  common 
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in  the  woods  neared  the  Cape.  Length  of  the  male  five 
inches  and  a  half;  female  fomewhat  lefs.  The  forehead 
is  red-brown  ;  then  follows  a  little  black;  and,  behind 
that,  covering  all  the  back  of  the  head,  is  a  tuft  of  (lender 
feathers  of  a  bright  red  colour,  inclined  backwards,  but 
which  the  bird  can  ereft  at  will.  The  red  of  the  upper 
furface  is  olive-brown  with  fcollops  of  yellowifh-white ; 
but  the  dems  of  the  wing  and  tail-feathers  are  of  a  fhining 
gold-yellow.  Over  the  eyes  under  the  cred,  on  each 
iide,  is  a  dripe  of  white  ;  the  cheeks  are  rufous,  mixed 
with  fome  white;  the  throat  is  white,  with  a  black  dripe 
on  each  fide  falling  down  on  the  bread-;  the  under  parts 
are  mottled  black  and  white,  with  (hades  of  yellow. 
The  eyes  are  yeilowifh  ;  bill  and  legs  brown.  The 
colours  of  the  female  are  lefs  vivid  ;  her  tuft  is  lefs, 
and  modly  brown  indead  of  red.  She  lays  from  five  to 
(even  white  eggs,  and  the  male  (hares  with  her  the  plea¬ 
ding  taflc  of  incubation. 

Vaillant  fird  met  with  this. fpecies  at  Groote.-vudvrs 
Bqfch,  or  Grandfather’s  Wood,  on  the  ead  coad  of 
Africa;  it  occurs  alfo  in  the  woods  which  (kirt  the 
mountains  of  Twenty-four  Rivers  ;  in  the  interior,  and 
ladly,  in  the  rows  of  mimofa  and  ebony  trees  on  each 
fide  of  the  Elephant  River,  on  the  wed  coad;  but, 
advancing  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  not  one  of 
this  fpecies  is  to  be  found  beyond  thefe  limits.  The 
male  and  female  are  reprefented,  of  the  natural  fize,  on 
Plate  III. 

59.  Picus  minutus,  the  minute  woodpecker.  This, 
the  lead  of  all  the  tribe,  is  found  in  Cayenne.  It  is 
cbefnut-grey ;  beneath  whiti(h  waved  with  brown; 
crown  red  ;  hind-head  black,  fpotted  with  white. 

60.  P-icus  tradaffylus,  the  three-toed  woodpecker:  va¬ 
riegated  black  and  white,  feet  three-toed.  The  plu¬ 
mage  refembles  that  of  the  fpotted  woodpecker;  the 
back  is  black,  with  white  difpofed  in  waves  or  rather 
feales  on  the  great  quills  of  the  wing  ;  and  thefe  two  co¬ 
lours  form,  when  it  is  clofed,  a  checked  bar  :  the  under 
furface  of  the  body  is  white,  variegated  on  the  ddes  with 
black. feales ;  two  white  dreaks  dretch  backwards,  one 
from  the  eye,  the  other  from  the  bill ;  and  the  top  of  the 
head  is.  red. 

Same  perfons  have  doubted  the  exidence  of  three-toed: 
woodpeckers  ;  but  Linnaeus  deferibes  one  found  in  Da- 
lecarlia;  Schmidt  one  in  Siberia;  and  we  are  informed  by 
Lottinger  that  it  occurs  in  SwilTerland.  The  three-toed 
woodpecker  appears,  therefore,  to  inhabit  the  north  of 
both  continents. 

61.  Picus  tiga,  the  thumblefs  woodpecker.  This  new 
fpecies  is  deferibed  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.xiii.  for  1822. 
It  “may  feem  to  fet  the  quedion  at  red  as  to  the  exidence 
of  three-toed  woodpeckers;  the  prefent  fpecies  being  as 
remarkable  for  wanting  the  thumb-toe  as  the  preceding 
is  for  wanting  the  outer  one. 

62.  Picus  chryfodermis,  the  golden-breaded  wood¬ 
pecker  1  Tides  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  bread  gold- 
yellow  ;  crown  and  throat  black.  It  was  obferved  in  the 
arid  trails  of  table-land,  in  the  Sertem,  or  inland  county 
of  Bahia,  in  Brafil.  Unlike  the  red  of  its  tribe,  it  utters 
a  fliort  plaintive  cry  while  flying,  and  frequently  perches 
on  ftunted  trees. 

63.  Picus  Brafllienfis,  the  Brafilian  woodpecker:  olive 
above,  tawny  beneath,  with  tranfverfe  black  flrise  ;  the 
tipper  part  of  the  bead  is  fub-crefled  and  red,  and  the 
Tides  (haded  with  olive,  yellow,  and  red.  It  inhabits  the 
fame  firuation  as  the  former. 

The  two  lad  fpecies  were  added  to  the  genus  by  VV. 
Swainfon,  efq.  F.L.S.  whofe  highly-commendable  zeal  for 
the  profecution  of  natural  fcience  induced  him  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  remote  regions  of  Brafil;  and  the  public  have 
on  feveral  occafions  reaped  much  intereding  knowledge 
from  bis  labours.  The  defcriptlons  of  thefe  birds  were 
communicated,  not,  as  we  (hould  have  expended,  to  the 
Linntean  Society,  but  to  the  Wernerian,  and  are  printed 
in  the  3d  vol.  of  their  Memoirs,  1821. 
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PIDAU'RA,  a  town  of  the  Morea,  anciently  called 
Epidaurus,  fituated  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Gulf  of 
Engia  :  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of  Napoli  di  Romania.  Lat. 
37.  40.  N,  Ion.  23.  24.  E. 

PID'DLE,  the  name  of  three  rivers  in  Dorfetfnire  : 
Bryan’s  Piddle,  Tol  Piddle,  and  Turner’s  Piddle,  the 
latter  and  lower  of  which  runs  into  Pool  Harbour  a  little 
below  Wareham. 

To  PID'DLE,  v.  7i.  [This  word  is  obfcure  in  its  etymo¬ 
logy.  Skinner  derives  it  from  picciolo,  Italian  ;  or  petit, 
Fr.  little;  Mr.  Lye  thinks  the  diminutive  of  the  Weifii 
breyta;  to  eat;  perhaps  it  comes  from  peddle,  for  Skinner 
gives  for  its  primitive  fignification,  “to  deal  in  little 
things.”]  To  pick  at  table  ;  to  feed  (queamifhly,  and 
without  appetite  : 

From  liomach  (harp,  and  hearty  feeding, 

To  piddle  like  a  lady  breeding.  Swift's  Mifcell. 

To  trifle;  to  attend  to  fmail  parts  rather  than  to  the 
main. — Too  precile,  too  curious,  in  pulling  thus  about  the 
imitation  of  others.  Afcham's  Schoohnajier. 

Now  for  thcfe  other  piddling  complaints, 

Breath'd  out  in  bitternefs.  Majfmgcr. 

PID'DLER,  f.  One  who  eats  (queamiflily,  and  with¬ 
out  appetite.  One  who  is  bufy  about  minute  things. 

PIDISJAR'vr,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Ulea  :  forty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Gamla  Karleby. 

PIE,  /I  [pica,  Lat.]  A  magpie  ;  a  party-coloured  bird. 

• — The  pie  will  difcharge  thee  for  pulling  the  reft.  TuJJer. 
Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to  try, 

Or  With  a  voice  endu’d  the  chattering  pie?  Drydcn. 

Any  cruft  baked  with  fomething  in  it,  on  account  of  the 
party-coloured  cut  of  it. — Mincing  of  meat  in  pies  faveth 
the  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  more  nonrifliing  to  them 
that  have  weak  teeth.  Bacon. — He  is  the  very  Withers  of 
the  city;  they  have  bought  more  editions  of  his  works, 
than  would  ferve  to  lay  under  all  their  pies  at  a  lord- 
mayor’s  Chriftmas.  Bnjden. 

Chufe  your  materials  right ; 

From  thence  of  courfe  the  figure  will  arife, 

And  elegance  adorn  the  furface  of  your  pies.  King. 

The  old  popilh  fervice-book,  fo  called,  as  is  fuppofed, 
irom  the  different  colour  of  the  text  and  rubric. — The 
number  and  hardnefs  of  the  rules  called  the  Pie,  and  the 
manifold  changings  of  the  fervice,  was  the  caufe,  that  to 
turn  this  book  only  was  fo  hard  and  intricate  a  matter, 
that  many  times  there  was  more  bufinefs  to  find  out  what 
fhould  be  read,  than  to  read  it  when  it  was  found  out. 
Comm.  Prayer,  Pref.  concern,  the  Serv.  of  the  Church. 

Cock  and  Pie  wasaflight  expreflion  in  Shakefpeare’s  time, 
of  which  I  know  not  the  meaning.  Dr.  Johnfon. —  It  was 
an  adjuration  by  the  Pie,  or  fervice-book,  and  by  the  fa- 
cred  name  of  the  Deity  corrupted,  (Todd;)  as  if  one 
fhould  fay,  “  By  God  and  the  Prayer-book,”  you  (hall  do 
(o  and  fo.  See  a  different  conjedlure,  arifing  from  the  pug¬ 
nacious  character  of  the  cock  and  the  magpie,  in  our  ar¬ 
ticle  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.498. — Mr.  Slender,  come;  we 
flay  for  you.  I’ll  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  fir.  By  cock 
and  pie  you  (hall  not  choofe,  fir;  come,  come.  Shake fpeare's 
M.  Wives  of  WindJ’or. 

PI'EBALD,  udj.  Of  various  colours ;  diverfified  in 
colour. — They  would  think  themfelves  miferable  in  a 
patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  fuffer  their  minds  to 
appear  abroad  in  a  piebald  livery  of  coarfe  patches  and 
borrowed  fhreds.  Locke. 

Peel’d,  patch’d,  and  piebald,  linfey- woolfey  brothers, 
Grave  mummers !  fleevelefs  fome,  and  (hirtlefs  others. 

Pope. 

PI'ECRUST,  f.  The  pafte  that  covers  the  pie. — Eat 
beef  or  piecrujl  if  you’d  ferious  be.  King. 

PIECE,  f.  [French;  pezzo,  Ital.  from  particula,  Lat.] 
A  part  of  a  whole;  a  fragment. — Bring  it  out  piece  by 
piece.  Ezek.  xxiv.  26. — Thefeleffer  rocks,  or  great  bulky 
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ftones,  that  lie  (cattered  in  the  fea  or  upon  the  land,  are 
they  not  manifeft  fragments  an d  pieces  of  thefe  greater 
maffes  ?  Burnet. — A  man  that  is  in  Rome  can  fcarce  fee  an 
objeft  that  does  not  call  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Latin  poet 
or  hiftorian.  Addijon. — A  diftindt  part. — It  is  accounted 
a  piece  of  excellent  knowledge,  to  know  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Tillotfon.  —  A  patch. — No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  a 
new  garment  upon  an  old.  Luke,\.  36. — A  picture. — If 
unnatural,  the  fineft  colours  are  but  dawbing,  and  the 
piece  is  a  beautiful  monfter  at  the  belt.  Drydcn. 

Each  heavenly  piece  unwearied  we  compare, 

Match  Raphael’s  grace  with  thy  lov’d  Guido’s  air.  Pope. 
A  compofition  ;  performance. — He  yvrote  feveral  pieces, 
which  he  did  not  affurne  the  honour  of.  Addifon. — A  An¬ 
gle  great  gun. — A  piece  of  ordnance  ’gainft  it  I  have 
plac’d.  Shake fpcare. — Many  of  the  (hips  have  brafs  pieces, 
whereas  every  piece  at  lead  requires  four  gunners  to  at¬ 
tend  it.  Ralegh's  Ef.—  A  hand-gun. — The  ball  goes  on 
in  the  direction  of  the  flick,  or  of  the  body  of  the  piece 
out  of  which  it  is  (hot,  Cheyne. — A  coin  ;  a  Angle  piece 
of  money  : 

When  once  the  poet’s  honour  ceafes, 

From  reafon  far  his  tranfports  rove  ; 

And  Boileau,  for  eight  hundred  pieces, 

Makes  Louis  take  the  wall  of  Jove.  Prior. 

In  ridicule  and  contempt:  as,  A  piece  of  a  lawyer,  or 
fmatterer.  Dr.  Johnfon. — No  example  is  given  by  Johnfon 
here  ;  but  in  a  note  on  Titus  Andronicus,  he  (ays  that 
piece  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  ufed  perfonally  as  a  word  of 
contempt.  He  might  have  added,  that  it  was  alfo  ufed 
without  contempt.  Todd.- — How  doth  he,  though  a  better 
Pharifee,  lock  awry  to  fee  fuch  a  piece  in  his  houfe!  lip. 
Hall. 

I  had  a  wife,  a  pafling  princely  peece, 

Which  (ar  did  paffe  that  gallant  girle  of  Greece. 

Mir.  for  Mag. 

A-Piece.  To  each. —I  demand,  concerning  all  thofe 
creatures  that  have  eyes-and  ears,  whether  they  might 
not  have  had  only  one  eye  and  one  ear  a-piece.  More 
again  ft  Alheifm. 

Of  a  Piece  with.  Like;  of  the  fame  fort ;  united  ;  the 
fame  with  the  reft. —  Nothing  but  madnefs  can  pleafe 
madmen,  and  a  poet  mud  be  of  a  piece  with  the  fptdtators, 
to  gain  a  reputation.  Drydcn. 

Too  juftly  ravifh’d  from  an  age  like  this  ; 

Now  (lie  is  gone,  the  world  is  of  a  piece.  Dryden. 

Piece,  in  commerce,  fignifies  fometimes  a  whole,  and 
fometimes  only  a  part  of  the  whole.  In  the  firlt  fenfe  we 
fay,  a  piece  of  cloth,  of  filk,  See.  meaning  a  certain 
quantity  of  yards,  regulated  by  cuftom,  being  yet  entire, 
•and  not  cut.  In  the  other  fignification  we  fay,  a  piece  of 
tapeftry ;  meaning  a  diftindt  member  wrought  apart, 
which,  with  feveral  others,  make  one  hanging.  A  piece 
of  wine,  of  cyder,  &c.  is  a  ca(k  full  of  thofe  liquors. 

Piece,  in  coinage  and  commerce,  fignifies  fometimes 
the  fame  thing  with  fpecies:  as  when  we  fay,  This  piece 
is  too  light,  &c. 

Piece  of  Eight  denotes  the  Spanifli  dollar,  or  pefo,  which 
in  foreign  exchanges  is  valued  at  8  reals  of  old  plate,  or 
j  5  reals  2  maravedis  vellon;  but,  in  commercial  tranfac- 
tions  within  the  country,  it  is  reckoned  at  15  reals  vel¬ 
lon.  As  a  filver  coin,  the  dollar,  01*  pefo  duro,  lince  the 
coinage  of  1772,  paffes  for  20  reals  vellon,  and  the  half- 
dollar,  orefeudo  vellon,  for  10.  See  the  Table  of  Silver 
Coins,  under  the  article  Money,  vol.  xv.  p.  658. 

The  average  weight  of  1000  dollars  at  the  Bank  of 
England  is  found  to  be  866  ounces  troy.  The  Spanilh 
dollars  coined  fince  1772  have  the  following  impreflions  : 
Head  of  the  reigning  king,  with  his  name  and  dei  gra¬ 
tia;  reverfe,  arms  of  Spain,  which,  on  pieces  coined  at 
Mexico,  (land  between  two  pillars  with  NE  plus  ultra  : 
legend  round  the  piece,  hispan.  et  ind.  rex,  with  an  M. 
for  Mexico  ;  R.  for  eight  reals,  and  the  initials  of  the 
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moneyer’s  name  ;  thefe  are  commonly  called  pillar- d ol - 
l.irs  ;  but  thofe  coined  in  Europe  have  no  pillars  ;  and  the 
legend  is  only,  hispaniarum  rex.  The  initials  are  not 
at  the  end  of  the  legend,  but  by  the  fide  of  the  efcutcheon 
in  place  of  the  pillars. 

Piece  is  alfo  a  kind  of  money  of  account,  or  rather  a 
manner  of  accounting,  ufed  among  the  negroes  on  the 
conft  of  Angola,  in  Africa.  The  price  of  (laves,  and 
other  commodities  here  negotiated,  as  alfo  the  duties 
paid  the  petty  kings, are  elti  mated  ou  both  tides  in  pieces. 
Thus  thofe  barbarians  requiring  ten  pieces  for  a  (lave,  the 
Europeans,  in  like  manner,  value  the  money,  or  merchan¬ 
dize,  to  be  given  in  exchange,  in  pieces. 

Pieces,  in  the  military  art,  include  all  forts  of  great 
guns  and  mortars.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance  or  artillery,  or  a  field-piece. 

Piece-work,  that  fort  which  is  done  by  the  great,  or 
piece.  It  is  (ometitnes  called  tajk-worh  ;  that  is,  a  man  is 
talked  to  perform  a  certain  piece  or  portion  of  work  in  a 
day  or  a  week  for  a  certain  furn.  A  fkilful  or  quick  work¬ 
man  will  then  have  time  to  (’pare  in  each  day  or  week, 
while  a  (low  workman  will  fcarceiy  be  able  to  complete 
his  talk  ;  and  a  man  inclined  to  be  lazy  may  be  hereby 
incited  to  diligence,  in  order  to  avoid  reproach  or  lofs  of 
profit.  Upon  that  molt  interetting  queftion,  the  abolition 
of  (lavery,  it  has  been  urged,  that  the  negroes  never 
would  work  at  all  unlefs  forced  to  it,  but  would  diemi- 
ferably,  or  fubfift  by  plunder.  In  anfwer  to  this,  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  piece-work  was  tried  upon  fome  negroes  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Joflnia  Steele,  of  Barbadoes.  The  molt 
laborious  operation  in  Weft-Indian  hufbandry  is  that  of 
holing  cane-pieces  ;  and  it  is  the  one  always  pitched  upon 
hy  thofe  who  are  fond  of  maintaining  the  neceffary  con¬ 
nexion  between  negro-fiavery  and  that  great  end  and  aim 
of  their  toil,  the  production  of  fugar.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Steele  began  by  offering,  on  a  certain  day,  a  reward  in 
money,  ("about  three- halfpence  each  perfon  per  day) 
with  the  ufual  allowance  of  provilions,  to  any  twenty- 
five  negroes  who  would  undertake  to  hole  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  in  a  day.  The  whole  gang  volunteered,  but  only 
fifty  were  accepted;  and  among  them  there  were  feveral 
who  had  ufually  pretended  inability  to  work  upon  much 
lighter  occafions.  The  work  was  done  cheerfully  and 
effectually,  and  fo  expeditioufly,  that  the  labourers  had 
an  hour  every  evening  to  fpare.  Other  kinds  of  work 
were  then  done  in  like  manner;  and,  a  comparative  trial 
of  labour  being  made  without  reward,  it  w\as  found  to  be, 
in  fimdar  circumftances,  only  one-third  in  amount,  during 
an  equal  time,  by  the  fame  labourers.  He  repeated  the  ex¬ 
periment  the  year  after  with  fimiiar  fuccefs;  and  from 
that  time  the  cultivation  of  the  eftate  was  carried  on  hy 
talk-work,  or  by  negroes,  (laves  no  doubt,  but  working 
for  hire  by  the  piece.  See  Clarkfon  on  Negro  Improve¬ 
ment  and  Emancipation,  1823. 

But  the  common  meaning  of  piece-icork  is  extremely 
different  from  this;  and  is  applied  to  thofe  kinds  of 
trades  where  the  workmen,  inftead  of  being  paid  hy  the 
day,  are  conlfantly  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of 
work  they  perform,  calf  up  or  reckoned  by  a  rule  or  fcale. 
Thus  printers,  for  inftance,  are  paid,  the  compofitors  by 
the  number  of  letters  they  pick  up,  the  prefl'men  hy  the 
number  of  flieers  they  print.  When  this  kind  of  fcale  or 
reckoning  is  applied  occafionally  to  trades  w  herein  it  is 
not  of  general  tile,  as  to  bricklayers  and  others,  it  ex¬ 
cites,  from  its  novelty,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  dili¬ 
gence  and  activity;  but,  when  it  is  the. uniform  culfom, 
as  with  printers,  it  rather  inclines  them  to  fupinenefs  or 
negledl  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  to  hurry  at 
the  end  ;  yet,  to  an  indultrious  and  (kilful  workman, 
this  muft  be  by  far  the  molt  agreeable  way  of  getting  re¬ 
muneration  (or  his  labour.  To  the  employer,  either 
mode  has  its  inconvenience  :  day-workmen  are  apt  to 
trifle  away  the  matter's  time,  as  is  lamentably  obfervable 
in  bricklayers  and  carpenters;  while  thofe  who  work  by 
the  piece  do  not  always  finilh  their  work  iu  a  proper 
manner. 


To  PIECE,  v.  a.  To  patch. — What  ufe  was  there  of 
thole  delegates  for  the  piecing  vp  of  thefe  domelfick  brea¬ 
ches  betwixt  hufband  and  wife,  if  the  imperious  hufband 
had  power  to  right  himfelf  by  turning  the  fcold  out  of 
doors  ?  Bp.  Hall's  Cafes  of  Conf. 

Ah,  Percy,  it  is  all-to  weak  and  wan, 

So  high  to  foar,  and  make  fo  large  a  flight ; 

Her  peered  py  neons  bene  not  fo  in  plight.  Spenfer. 

To  enlarge  by  the  addition  of  a  piece.— Plant  it  with 
women  as  well  as  men,  that  it  may  fpread  into  genera¬ 
tions,  and  not  be  pieced  from  without.  Bacon. 

I  fpeak  too  long,  but  ’tis  to  piece  the  time, 

To  draw  it  out  in  length.  Shakefpeare's  Merck.  ofVen. 
To  join  ;  to  unite. 

To  Piece  out.  To  encreafe  by  addition. — H c  pieces  out 
his  wife’s  inclination ;  he  gives  her  folly  motion  and  advan¬ 
tage.  Skakefpeare's  Mer .  W.  of  Windfor. — Whether  the 
piecing-out  of  an  old  man’s  life  is  worth  the  pains  I  can¬ 
not  tell.  Temple. 

To  PIECE,  v.  n.  Tojoin;  to  coalefce;  to  be  compar¬ 
ed. — The  cunning  priett  chofe  Plantagenet  to  be  the  fub- 
je£t  his  pupil  fliould  perfonate ;  becaufe  he  was  more  in 
the  prefent  fpeech  of  the  people,  and  it  pieced  better,  and 
followed  more  clofe  upon  the  bruit  of  Piantagenet’s 
efcape.  Bacon. 

PIE'CER,  f.  One  that  pieces;  a  patcher.  Sherwood. 
PIE'CELESS,  adj.  Whole;  compact ;  not  made  of 
feparate  pieces : 

In  thofe  poor  types  of  God,  round  circles;  fo 
Religion’s  types,  the  piecelefs  centers  flow, 

And  are  in  all  the  lines  which  always  go.  Donne. 

PIE'CELY,  adv.  I11  pieces.  Not  in  ufe.  Huloet. 
PIE'CEMEAL,  adv.  In  pieces  ;  in  fragments. — Nei¬ 
ther  was  the  body  then  fubjeft  to  diftempers,  to  die  by 
piecemeal,  and  languifh  under  coughs  or  confumptions. 
South. 

I’ll  be  torn  piecemeal  by  a  horfe, 

E’er  I’ll  take  you  for  better  or  worfe.  Hudibras. 

PIE'CEMEAL,  adj.  Single;  feparate;  divided. — 
Stage  editors  printed  from  the  common  piecemeal  written 
parts  in  the  playhoufe.  Pope. 

PIE'CEMEAL,  ./.  A  fragment ;  a  fcrap;  a  morfel.— ■ 
My  countrymen,  in  the  revolution  of  1000  years  almoft, 
afford  but  only  Caradoc  Llancarvan,  and  the  continuance 
thereof,  to  regifler  any  thing  to  the  purpofe  of  the  acts 
of  rhe  princes  of  Wales,  that  I  could  come  by,  or  hear 
of,  fome  few  piecemeals  excepted.  22.  Vaughan  to  Abp. 
Vjher. 

PIE'CEMEALED,  adj.  Divided  into  fmall  morfels  or 

pieces. 

PIE'CER,  f  One  that  pieces,  or  mends. 

PIED,  adj.  [from  pie.~\  Variegated;  parti-coloured. — 
Pied  cattle  are  (potted  in  their  tongues.  Bacon. 

Meadows  trim  with  daifies  pied, 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide.  Milton's  Allegro. 

PIE'DE,  or  Piete  (La),  a  town  of  Mexico. 

PIE'DI  COR'TE,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Corfica  : 
twelve  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Corte. 

PIE'DI  OREZ'ZA,  a  town  of  the  Bland  of  Corfica  : 
twelve  miles  eatt-north-eaft  of  Corte. 

PIEDMO'NT,  a  country  and  principality  of  Italy, 
and  part  of  the  dominions-  of  the  king  of  Sardiana  ; 
bounded  or:  the  north  by  the  Valais,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
duchies  of  Milan  and  Monferrat,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
country  of  Nice  and  the  territories  of  the  Genoefe,  and 
on  the  welt  by  Savoy  :  about  150  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  but  conliderably  lefs  from  eaft  to  v.eft. 
The  firft  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  Umbrians,  Hetrurians,  Ligurians;  and  after¬ 
wards  Gauls,  when  they  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Italy, 
under  Brennus,  See.  from  whom  it  was  called  Cifalpiue 
Gaul,  or  “  Gaul  on  this  fide  the  Alps,”  with  refpecr  to 
Rome.  It  afterwards  became  a  part  of  Lombardy  ;  and 
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in  the  13th  century,  was  annexed,  by  conqueft,  to 
Savoy.  Its  prefent  name  it  has  acquired,  probably  from 
its  fituation  ad  Pedem  Monliurfi ,  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Mountains,  or  Alps,  which  feparate  France  from  Italy. 
This  country  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  but  is  every¬ 
where  very  fruitful.  The  plains  produce  fine  corn,  and 
Montferrat  and  the  Milanefe  yield  great  quantities  of 
Turkey  wheat,  which  commonly  ferves  for  bread,  and 
with  which  the  people  of  the  middle  rank  mix  rye  ;  the 
pods  are  ufed  for  fuel,  and  the  llalks  being  thick  ferve 
to  mend  the  roads.  The  hills  produce  plenty  of  wine, 
which,  like  the  Italian  wines,  is  very  lufcious  when  new, 
efpecially  the  white.  There  is  alfo  a  tartilh  red  wine 
called  vino  brufco,  faid  to  be  very  wholefome  for  fat 
people;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fweet  wine  is  re¬ 
commended  as  a  ftomachic.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Turin  is  famous  for  its  fine  fruits,  and  many  long  walks 
of  chefnut  and  mulberry  trees,  which  produce  both 
pleafure  and  profit.  Marons,  or  large  chefnuts,  are  a 
favourite  dainty  among  the  common  people;  thefe  are 
put  into  an  oven;  and,  when  thoroughly  hot,  and  cooled 
in  red  wine,  are  dried  a  fecond  time  in  the  oven,  and 
afterwards  eaten  cold.  Truffles  grow  here  in  fuch  abun¬ 
dance,  that  Piedmont  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
truffle  country.  Some  are  black,  others  white  marbled 
with  red.  Their  price  is  rated  according  to  their  fize. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds 
weight;  and  many  country  people  earn  from  fixty  to 
feventy  dollars  a-year  merely  by  digging  for  them.  The 
trade  in  cattle  is  faid  to  bring  into  Piedmont  no  lefs  than 
three  millions  of  livres  per  annum.  The  cultivation  of 
filk  is  alfo  a  profitable  article  ;  the  Piedmontefe  filk 
being,  on  account  of  its  finenefs  and  ftrength,  efteemed 
the  belt  in  Italy.  The  Piedmontefe  gentry  breed  vaft 
numbers  of  filk-worms  under  the  care  of  their  tenants, 
who  have  the  eggs  and  mulberry-leaves  delivered  to  them, 
and  in  return  they  give  half  the  filk  to  their  mailers. 

This  principality  comprehends  ten  fmall  provinces  : 
Piedmont  Proper,  the  valleys  between  France  and  Italy, 
the  valley  of  Saluza,  the  county  of  Nice,  the  marquifate 
of  Sufa,  the  duchy  of  Aoft,  the  Canavefe,  the  lordfhip 
of  Vetfail,  the  county  of  Aft,  and  the  Langes.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  high  mountains,  among  which  there  are  rich 
and  fruitful  valleys,  as  pleafant  and  populous  as  any  part 
of  Italy.  In  the  mountains  are  mines  of  feveral  kinds, 
and  the  forelts  afford  a  great  deal  of  curious  game.  “  The 
mules  (fays  Mr.  Watkins)  are  very  fine  in  this  country; 
but  the  inhabitants  have  other  beads,  or  rather  monfters, 
which  they  find  very  ferviceable,  though  vicious  and 
obftinate.  Thefe  are  produced  by  a  cow  and  an  afs,  or 
mafe  and  bull,  and  called  jumarres  or  gimerri.  I  cannot 
fay  that  I  have  ever  feen  any  of  them,  but  I  am  told  they 
are  very  common.” 

The  Piedmontefe  are  faid  to  be  more  intelligent  than 
the  Savoyards,  but  lefs  fincere.  Some  authors  reprefent 
them  as  lively,  artful,  and  witty,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain  of  Aofta  excepted,  who  are  farther  diftinguiflied 
by  large  wens,  as  are  their  horfes,  dogs,  and  other  animals. 
Mr.  Barerti,  however,  in  his  account  of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p. 

1 16.  gives  the  following  account  of  them.  “  One  of  the 
chief  qualities  (fays  he,)  which  diftinguilh  the  Pied- 
montdle  from  all  other  Italians,  is  their  want  of  cheer- 
fulnefs.  Piedmont  never  produced  a  fingle  good  poet, 
as  far  as  the  records  of  the  country  can  go;  whereas 
there  is  no  other  province  of  Italy  but  what  can  boaft  of 
fomc  poet  ancient  or  modern  ;  and  yet  the  Piedmontefe 
are  not  deficient  in  feveral  branches  of  learning,  and  fome 
of  them  have  fucceeded  tolerably  well  in  civil  law,  phyfic, 
and  the  mathematics.  It  is  likewife  obl'erved  of  this 
people,  that  none  of  them  ever  attained  to  any  degree  of 
excellence  in  the  polite  arts  ;  and  it  is  but  lately  that 
they  can  boall  of  a  painter,  Cavaliero  Bomente ;  a  fta- 
tuary,  Signor  Lodetto ;  and  fome  architects,  Conte 
Alfieri,  Signor  Borra,  and  others,  who  yet,  to  fay  the 
truth,  are  far  inferior  to  numberlefs  artifts  produced  by 
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the  other  provinces  of  Italy.  They  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  greatly  advanced  when  confidered  as  foldiersj 
though  their  troops  have  never  been  very  numerous, 
every  body  converfant  in  hiltory  knows  the  brave  (land 
they  made  for  fome  centuries  pad  againlt  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Germans,  whenever  they  have  been  in¬ 
vaded  by  thefe  nations.  The  (kill  of  the  Piedmontefe  in 
fortification  is  likewife  very  great,  and  their  Bertolas 
and  Pintos  have  ftiown  as  much  genius  as  the  Vaubans 
and  Cohorns,  in  rendering  impregnable  feveral  places 
which  inferior  engineers  would  only  have  made  fecure.” 
We  mud  add  Lady  Morgan’s  account  of  the  women. 
“  The  ladies  of  Piedmont  univerfally  adopt  the  French 
toilet  and  language,  and  they  exhibit  fomething  of  that 
peculiar  tourneur  and  light  and  pleafing  pcrjiflage  which 
conftitutes  the  principal  charm  of  French  con verfation. 
But  they  have  a  grace  which  is  not  French,  a  grace  which 
is  purely  Italian,  the  grace  of  fimplicity.  Nothing  ma- 
niere,  noting  conventional,  nothing  affeded  or  formal, 
can  be  found  in  the  charafler  of  a  genuine  Italian  woman. 
For  this  very  reafon,  perhaps,  underall  the  difiad vantages 
of  a  bad  education,  bad  government,  and  bigotred  reli¬ 
gion,  they  are  dill  found,  by  thofe  who  are  admitted  to 
their  intimacy,  fafcinating  beyond  the  reach  of  art  to 
imitate.” 

In  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  Peyroufe,  and  St.  Martin, 
which  have  always  belonged  to  Piedmont,  live  the  cele¬ 
brated  Waldenfes,  or  Vaudois,  a  name  which  fig ni lies 
“  People  of  the  Valleys.”  Thefe  have  rendered  them- 
felves  famous  in  hiltory  for  their  diffent  from  the  Romifh 
church  long  before  the  time  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
for  the  perfecutions  they  differed  on  that  account. 
Since  the  year  1730,  however,  they  have  not  been  openly 
molefted  for  their  religion  ;  but,  in  order  to  fupprefs 
them  by  degrees,  a  popifii  church  has  been  built  in  every 
pariffl.  They  are  heavily  taxed,  and  labour  under  great 
oppreffions.  The  number  of  people  in  thefe  valleys 
fcarcely  at  prefent  exceeds  10,000,  of  which  1000  are  Ca¬ 
tholics.  The  chief  river  of  Piedmont  is  the  Po,  which 
flows  out  of  Mount  Vifo.  The  river  Sefia,  the  Doria, 
Baltea,  the  ancient  Druria,  the  Tenaro,  and  feveral  others, 
run  into  it.  The  Var,  anciently  called  the  Varus,  rifes 
in  the  county  of  Nice,  and  after  watering  it,  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  language  of  the 
Piedmontefe  is  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian.  In 
this  country  there  are  about  50  earldoms,  15  marquifates, 
a  multitude  of  lordlhips,  and  20  abbeys.  Though  the 
country  is  entirely  popifti,  except  fome  valleys  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Waldenles,  the  king  referves  to  himfeif  the 
greatell  part  of  the  power  in  church-affairs,  which  in 
many  other  places  is  given  up  to  the  pope,  and  the  con- 
ftitution  unigenitus  is  here  univerfally  oppofed.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  French  king  perfuaded 
the  duke  of  Savoy  to  drive  the  Waldenfes  out  of  the 
country;  in  confequence,  200,000  of  them  retired  to  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  and  Holland ;  and  yet  they  are  not  all 
extirpated,  though,  as  we  have  obferved,  they  are  obliged 
to  have  a  Roman-Catholic  church  in  every  pariffl. 

With  regard  to  its  revenue,  when  that  of  Sardinia 
was  eftimated  at  1,085,0001.  Piedmont  contributed 
953, 75°1.  Savoy  87,500k  and  Sardinia  only  43,750k  Pied¬ 
mont  contains  a  great  number  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  fo  that  the  whole  country  has  been  denominated 
a  large  city.  Its  capital  is  Turin,  which  is  an  archiepif- 
copal  fee;  befides  which,  there  are  eight  bilhoprics. 

In  the  year  1802,  the  whole  country  was  annexed  to 
the  French  republic,  and  divided  into  fix  departments, 
under  the  names  of  the  Po,  Doria,  Marengo,  Sezia, 
Stura,  and  Tanaro.  But  the  whole  was  reftored,  at  the 
general  peace  of  1815,  to  Viflor-Errianuel  V.  king  of 
Sardinia,  Charles-Etnanuel  IV.  having  abdicated  in  1802. 

The  king,  therefore,  now  returned  to  the  birth-place 
of  his  anceltors;  and  he  had  fcarcely  repaffed  the  Alps, 
when  the  Cengrefs  of  Vienna  aggrandized  him  with  the 
whole  territory  of  Genoa.  Turin  now  recovered  much 
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of  its  former  fplendour.  Four  millions  and  a  half  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  a  fertile  foil,  and  a  country  in  which  property 
always  preferved  its  falutary  influence,  formed  the  bafis 
of  the  Piedmontefe  power,  fo  important  from  its  geogra¬ 
phical  interpofition  between  France  and  Italy.  The 
capital  was  enlarged  and  embellifhed ;  and  the  whole 
kingdom  refumed  its  profperity. 

The  conftitution  promulgated  in  Spain  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1820,  had  awakened  in  Piedmont,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  reft  of  Italy,  an  ardent  defire  for  a  political 
fyftem  founded  upon  nearly  the  fame  principles.  This 
defire  was  occafioned  either  by  the  intrinfic  goodnefs  of 
theSpanifh  conftitution  itfelf,  or  by  the  opinion  that  pla¬ 
cing  all  Italy  under  governments  of  one  kind,  and  at  the 
fame  time  calculated  to  give  freedom  to  the  people,  was 
tiie  mod  certain  means  of  delivering  that  beautiful  part 
of  Europe  from  the  oppreflion  of  barbarians. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  the  firft  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  example  of  Spain;  and  the  facility  with  which 
a  change  was  operated  in  Naples  made  the  Piedmontefe 
determine  to  follow,  in  fome  way  or  other,  the  fame  track. 
See  Palermo,  vol.  xviii.  and  the  article  Sicily. 

The  defire  for  the  Spanifli  conftitution  increafed  in 
Piedmont  when  Auftria  threatened  to  attack  the  Neapo¬ 
litans  for  daring  to  fet  themfelves  free.  Befides  the  in¬ 
dignation  which  this  bafe  conduit  excited  in  the  minds 
of  all  Italians,  the  Piedmontefe  were  perfuaded  that  Au¬ 
ftria,  when  engaged  in  another  war,  would  be  incapable 
of  refilling  their  armies  with  the  weak  forces  left  in  Lom¬ 
bardy  amidft  a  population  ready  to  rife  in  infurreftion 
the  moment  the  Piedmontefe  ftandard  fhould  appear. 
But  it  was  impoflible  for  the  Piedmontefe  to  make  war  on 
Auftria  without  changing  their  government ;  becaufeall 
theperfons  having  any  authority  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  were  partifans  of  that  power,  and  regarded 
the.  terror  of  the  Auftrian  arms  as  the  only  fupport  of 
their  defpotifm. 

The  defired  change  was  therefore  eagerly  precipitated 
by  fubftituting,  according  to  the  great  Italian  plan,  the 
Spanifh  conftitution  for  the  old  monftrous  fyftem,  with 
the  intention,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Piedmontefe 
army  fhould  immediately  pafs  the  Tefino.  The  troops, 
full  of  military  ardour,  were  burning  with  zeal  to  execute 
this  enterprife. 

It  was  neceflary,  however,  to  have  for  a  leader  a  perfo- 
nage  of  dillinCtion;  and  accordingly  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  prince  of  Carignano,  who  was  believed  to  cherifh 
generous  and  magnanimous  fentiments,  and  to  be  in¬ 
flamed  with  the  ardent  defire  of  freeing  Italy  from  a  fo¬ 
reign  yoke.  The  prince  promifed  to  aflift,  with  all  his 
power,  the  glorious  plan,  and  protefted  that  he  was  ready 
to  (lied  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood  for  the  purpofe  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  a  favourable  iflue.  Signor  di  Collegno,  who 
poflefied  the  confidence  of  the  prince,  did  all  he  could 
to  encourage  thefe  noble  fentiments.  But  the  prince  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  fecret  counfels  narrow-minded  perfons, 
enemies  of  every  ufefnl  internal  reform,  and  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  Italian  honour.  Their  fuggeltions  ftifled  every 
good  feeling  which  more  worthy  advifers  had  excited  in 
his  mind.  The  prince  began  then  to  aft  a  double  part. 
He  afiured  the  friends  of  Italian  independence  that  he 
was  unalterably  devoted  to  their  view's,  while  he  difclofed 
their  fecrets  to  the  other  party. 

The  Auftrian  army  had  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of 
Naples,  and  the  Piedmontefe  then  faw  that  they  could  no 
longer  delay  the  execution  of  the  enterprife  ;  they  were 
alfo  convinced,  that,  to  accomplifh  fo  great  a  change 
without  a  civil  war,  it  was  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be 
brought  about  by  the  troops,  fuppertedby  the  will  of  the 
people.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that  feverai  colonels  or 
commandants  of  regiments  fhould  march  their  corps  at  a 
fixed  time  on  the  capital,  u'here  the  guards  and  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Aofta  were  in  garrifon. 

The  6th  of  March  (1821)  arrived,  the  laft  day  of  the 


carnival;  and  it  was  determined  to  difplay  the  conftitu- 
tional  ftandard  on  the  7th  at  daybreak.  The  regiment 
called  the  king’s  dragoons,  commanded  by  Capt.  Count 
Lefio,  a  gallant  young  man,  and  much  beloved  by  the 
military,  w'as  ftationed  at  Pinerolo.  The  queen’s  dra¬ 
goons  were  in  Vercelli :  this  regiment  was  commanded 
by  major-general  Samberg,  who  was  to  be  fucceeded  by 
lieutenant-colonel  count  Cavaglio,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
marquis  di  St.  Marfan,  minifter  for  foreign  affairs.  At 
Vineria,  about  three  miles  diftant  from  Turin,  was  quar¬ 
tered  the  Piedmontefe  cavalry  regiment,  in  which  were 
many  conftitutional  officers  who  were  acquainted  with 
what  was  going  on. 

At  four  o’clock,  Colligno,  in  concert  with  fome  artil¬ 
lery  officers,  and  other  officers  of  the  regiment  of  Aofta, 
in  the  citadel,  was  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  that  fortrefs. 
They  were  then  to  draw  the  artillery  out  of  the  arfenal, 
pafs  the  bridge  over  the  Po,  and  encamp  on  the  Mount 
of  the  Capuchins,  which  commands  the  city,  on  the  eaft. 
This  was  the  point  at  which  all  the  friends  of  the  confti¬ 
tution,  foldiers  and  citizens,  were  to  rendezvous.  At 
the  foot  of  this  hill,  the  three  regiments  mentioned  above 
were  to  unite,  as  they  arrived  from  Pinerolo,  Vercelli,  and 
Vineria.  To  this  force  fome  companies  of  light  infantry 
were  to  be  joined.  Some  companies  of  artillery,  and  a 
number  of  young  men  not  in  military  fervice,  were  def- 
tined  to  arreft  count  Revel,  the  governor  of  the  city,  ge¬ 
neral  Vinanzone,  commandant  of  the  divifion  of  Turin, 
and  major  Montremolo,  of  the  guards,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  poflibility  of  a  fanguinary  re-adtion.  At  the 
fame  time,  colonels  Anfaldi  and  Reggio,  belonging  to 
the  garrifon  at  Alefiandria,  were  to  feize  upon  that 
citadel,  and  fecure  the  perfon  of  count  di  Voras,  the 
governor. 

The  execution  of  this  plan  could  not  have  failed,  had 
it  not  have  been  for  the  prince  of  Carignano.  In  his 
quality  of  grand  mafter  of  artillery,  he  obftrudled  the 
operations  of  Colligno  fo  effedtually,  that  he  could  nei¬ 
ther  become  mafter  of  the  citadel  at  Turin,  nor  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  arfenal.  This  unexpected  oppofition,  made 
by  one  who  fhould  have  headed  the  enterprife,  confounded 
the  principal  confederates,  who  came  to  the  refolution  of 
deferring  its  execution  for  a  few  days.  Being  once  more 
fummoned  to  a  confutation,  they  refolved  on  its  com¬ 
pletion  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March,  hoping  in 
the  mean  time  fo  to  difpofe  affairs  that,  in  fpite  of  the 
prince’s  oppofition,  they  might  occupy  the  citadel  and 
the  arfenal.  But  neither  on  this  fecond  occafion  was  the 
refult  fortunate.  Whether  fome  one  of  thofe  who  were 
privy  to  the  attempt  had  again  placed  an  indifcreet  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  prince,  or  whether  he  had  himfelf  difeo- 
vered  it  by  fome  other  means,  he  gave  orders  to  all  the 
officers  of  artillery,  not  to  render  any  obedience  to  Col¬ 
ligno,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  entrance  into  the  citadel 
became  (till  more  ftrongly  interdicted,  which  therefore 
appeared  an  indication  that  the  undertaking  was  defpe- 
rate ;  and  it  was  even  agreed  to  lay  it  afide  till  fortune 
fhould  afl'ume  a  better  alpeCt. 

The  news  of  this  meeting  not  having  reached  Aleffan- 
dria  fufiiciently  early,  what  had  been  agreed  on  was  car¬ 
ried  into  effeCt  there  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  The 
citadel  was  occupied,  the  tri-coloured  flag  hoifted,  and 
the  conftitution  of  Spain,  amidft  the  incredible  joy  and 
exultation  of  the  garrifon  and  the  people  of  Alefiandria, 
was  proclaimed.  On  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  the  in¬ 
telligence  reached  Turin,  and  animated  the  finking  fpi- 
rits  of  the  conftitutionalifts,  who,  aware  that  the  die  was 
caft,  and  that  no  time  remained  for  temporizing,  refolved 
to  follow  up  the  enterprife  fword  in  hand.  Capt.  Lifio  haf- 
tened  immediately  poll  to  Pinciolo,  accompanied  by  the 
count  of  Santa  Rofa,  and  gave  orders  to  the  regiment  fta¬ 
tioned  there  to  march  to  Alefiandria,  where  they  arrived  in 
two  or  three  days.  Count  Cavaglio  fet  out  for  Vercelli,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  regiment  of  general  Sambugo, 
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slid  to  purfue  the  fame  route  to  Alexandria  ;  but  Sam- 
bugo,  having  received  an  intimation  from  the  capital,  re¬ 
futed  to  confign  it  to  him. 

Such  was  the  date  of  things  on  the  10th  of  March  : 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  nth,  there  arrived  unex¬ 
pectedly  from  San  Salvario,  which  is  diftant  from  the 
capital  not  more  than  a  mufket-fhot,  Capt.  Ferrero,  with 
a  company  of  his  legion,  openly  declaring  for  the  confti- 
tution.  About  a  hundred  young  men,  the  greater  part 
itudents,  nearly  all  armed,  haftened  to  unite  with  them, 
crying  out  with  a  loud  voice,  “The  Conftitution  of 
Spain  !”  On  arriving  at  San  Salvario,  they  reared  the  tri¬ 
coloured  flag,  and  affembled  round  it,  refolved  to  die  ra¬ 
ther  than  abandon  the  held. 

The  conftitutional  ftandard  waved  over  the  city  from 
nine  in  the  morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon.  The 
king  affembled  his  minifters  in  council,  mute,  pale,  and 
irrei'olute,  while  the  troops  of  the  garrifon  were  drawn 
up  between  San  Salvario  and  the  capital,  in  the  fear  that 
tiie  conftitutionalifts  would  enter  the  city.  The  colonel 
of  the  legion,  thinking  to  induce  Ferraro’s  company  to 
abandon  him,  fet  out  for  San  Salvario,  and  harangued  the 
foldiers.  He  was  defired  to  withdraw,  but  perilling,  a 
ftudent  difcharged  a  piftol  in  his  face,  loaded  with  pow¬ 
der  only,  which  proved  fufficient  to  confound  him  and 
caufe  him  to  be  taken  prifoner.  It  was  now  two  in  the 
afternoon:  the  minifters  remained  in  council,  and  thofe 
affembled  at  San  Salvario  were  calling  out  “  Live  the  Con¬ 
ftitution  !”  when  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  (Sig¬ 
nor  Ravina),  under  the  fear  that  bloodfhed  would  enfue, 
fuggefted  to  the  minifters  the  expedient  of  withdrawing 
the  troops  oppofed  to  the  conftitutionalifts  into  the  city. 
They  had  fcarcely  entered  the  gates  before  the  conftitu¬ 
tionalifts  ft  ruck  their  flag,  and  marched  to  Alexandria. 
At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  lath  another  council  of 
minifters  was  held.  A  mournful  and  myfterious  fllence 
reigned  within  the  city.  At  noon  two  difcharges  of  can¬ 
non  were  heard  from  the  citadel,  which  announced  to 
thofe  who  were  in  the  fecret  that  the  fortrefs  had  declared 
for  the  conftitution.  In  an  in  flan  t  the  draw-bridges 
were  lowered,  and  the  conftitutional  ftandard  was  dis¬ 
played.  This  event  confounded  the  minifters,  who  now 
believed  that  there  remained  no  other  way  of  evading 
the  univerfal  wifh  that  manifefted  itfelf  fo  rapidly  but  by 
evafton  and -fubterfuge.  They  judged  it  proper  to  re¬ 
commend  to  Vidlor  Emanuel  the  abdication  of  his  crown 
in  favour  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix,  duke  de  Genevois. 
Thus  it  would  not  be  in  the  king’s  power  to  take  the 
oath  to  the  conftitution  ;  the  abfence  of  the  duke  de  Ge¬ 
nevois,  who  had  gone  to  Modena  a  week  before,  would 
render  it  equally  impoffible  for  him  to  do  fo ;  and  the 
prince  of  Carignano,  who  was  appointed  regent  by  the 
afl  of  abdication,  could  only  accept  it  fubjeft  to  the  new 
king’s  ratification,  at  leaft  according  to  their  mode  of  rea- 
foning. 

The  day  after  his  abdication,  Viffor  Emanuel  fet  out 
for  Nice  ;  the  prince  a  (Turned  the  reins  of  government, 
and  promifed  that  on  the  following  day  a  conftitution, 
conformable  to  the  wifhes  of  the  people,  fliould  be  pro¬ 
mulgated.  It  was  ftrongly  feared  left  this  fhould  prove 
the  I  rench  conftitution,  or  fame  other  code  founded  on  a 
fsmilar  bafis,  winch  would  be  nothing  better  than  a  legal 
tyranny.  This  fear  colle&ed  an  immenfe  crowd  before 
the  palace  of  the  prince,  among  whom  were  the  molt  re- 
fpeffable  portion  of  the  inhabitants;  and  their  cries  for 
the  “  Conftitution  of  Spain”  were  fo  univerfal  and  fo 
energetic,  that  it  was  accepted  and  fworn  to  by  the  prince, 
at  the  fuggeftion  of  the  decurional  body,  for  the  minifters 
had  abandoned  their  charge. 

The  conduct  of  the  prince  during  the  firft  few  days 
was  ambiguous;  then  fufpicious  ;  and  afterwards  trea¬ 
cherous  and  deceitful.  He  fled  from  the  capital  on  the 
night  of  the  sad,  without  faying  a  word  either  to  the  pro- 
vinonal  government  created  by  himfelf,  or  to  the  minif- 
ters  who  were  of  his  own  appointment.  The  night  of 


his  departure  he  had  appointed  a  new  miniftry;  and  to 
the  very  laft  moment  he  pretended  devotion  to  the  com¬ 
mon  caufe.  Never,  fay  the  Italians,  was  there  a  mortal 
born  to  a  more  glorious  deftiny,  or  who  made  a  pin  trijia 
fignra.  A  native  prince,  in  the  firft  dawn  of  life,  bleffed 
with  a  fair  reputation,  to  which  the  fond  partiality  of  his 
countrymen  added  a  thoufand  noble  qualities,  and  in¬ 
truded  with  the  high  charge  of  giving  liberty  to  Italy; 
all  thefe  advantages  he  fpurned  from  him.  He  proceeded 
fecretly  with  a  divifion  of  light  artillery,  and  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  Savoy  light-horfe,  whom  he  met  by  appoint¬ 
ment  at  fome  diftance  from  the  city,  to  put  himfelf  under 
the  orders  of  the  count  de  Latour,  governor  of  Novarro. 

About  this  time,  the  emperors  of  Ruffia  and  Auftria 
had  a  conference.  Diredlions  were  given  to  form  a  new 
Auftrian  army  in  Lombardy  of  70,000  men,  exclufively 
of  the  troops  fent  to  Naples  and  the  garrifons  that  occu¬ 
pied  Venetian-Lombardy ;  and  100,000  Ruffians  were  or¬ 
dered  to  advance  towards  the  theatre  of  war.  In  Upper 
Italy,  a  confiderable  Auftrian  force  w  as  already  affembled: 
Mantua  was  full  of  troops;  and  Milan  was  ftrongly  gar- 
rifoned.  Thus  all  communication  was  cut  off  with  Pied¬ 
mont:  the  bridge  over  the  Teffino  was  deftroyed  ;  and 
8000  Auftria  ns  advanced  by  forced  marches  to  Pavia. 

At  Genoa  the  people  were  effentially  revolutionary: 
but  the  garrifon,  confifting  of  6000  men,  remained  tran¬ 
quil  for  Tome  time  under  the  adminiftration  of  admiral 
Defgeneys,  the  governor-general,  notwithftanding  what 
had  happened  at  Aleffandria  and  Turin.  The  in  [urgent 
party,  however,  at  length  prevailed;  and  the  populace, 
aided  by  the  troops,  conftrained  the  admiral  to  fig n  his 
own  depofition,  and  the  nomination  of  an  adminillrative 
commiffion.  This  revolt  animated  the  infurreftion  at 
Turin  ;  and  the  count  de  Santaroffa  iffued,  in  quality  of 
“Regent  of  the  War,”  an  appeal  to  the  Piedmontefe 
youth  to  take  arms,  and  a  fort  of  formal  declaration  of 
war  a  gain  ft  Auftria.  We  find,  however,  that  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  junta,  orders  of  the  day,  proclamations,  &c. 
did  not  create  a  Piedmontefe  army  capable  of  taking  the 
field,  though  the  queftion  was  evidently  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  only  to  be  decided  by  arms.  The  invafion  of  Naples 
alfo  began  to  dift'ufe  a  confiderable  panic  ;  and,  though 
the  Piedmontefe  revolution  had  "raifed  the  hopes  of  the 
Pa  rift  an  Carbonari,  who  no  longer  difguifed  their  fenti- 
ments  or  their  projects,  and  who  are  faid  to  have  avowed 
their  connexion  with  the  Carbonari  of  Italy,  the  Liberales 
of  Spain,  and  the  Radicals  of  England  ;  yet  their  pro¬ 
jects  were  wholly  difconcerted  s  order  was  reftored  at 
Grenoble,  where  an  attempt  at  a  rifing  had  been  made; 
and  the  Piedmontefe  revolutionifts  were  thus  deprived  of 
one  of  the  principal  fupports  on  which  they  had  calcula¬ 
ted.  The  committee  of  the  Carbonari  at  Milan  had  been 
put  down  by  the  count  de  Bubn3 ;  and  Chamberry  and 
Savoy  had  been  kept  quiet  by  the  precautions  of  the 
count  Salmour  d’Andezeno,  governor-general  of  Savoy, 
and  the  fenate  of  Chamberry.  In  the  mean  while, 
Charles  Felix,  inverted,  by  the  abdication  of  Victor  Ema¬ 
nuel  his  brother,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  monarchy, 
had  declared  null  and  void  all  public  afls  pofterior  to  that 
abdication.  Nice  alfo,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Savoy, 
was  unmoved  by  the  revolutionary  fpirit ;  and  the  royal 
family,  who  fought  a  refuge  in  that  city,  were  received 
with  acclamations. 

Aleffandria  was  the  focus  of  the  Piedmontefe  revolution. 
Here  a  fpecial  junta  was  eftablifhed  calling  themfelves 
“The  Italian  Federation,”  who  infcribed.on  their  flags 
Segno  d' Italia ;  and  the  (Indents  were  formed  into  regi¬ 
ments,  under  the  name’ of  the  Legion  of  Minerva.  They 
had  already  exterminated,  on  paper,  the  Auftrian  armies, 
and  announced  to  the  Sardinian  king  that  they  would  re¬ 
cognize  him  under  no  other  title  than  that  of  King  of 
Italy .  This  junta,  however,  had  excited  the  jealoufy  of 
the  junta  at  Turin,  and  it  was  foon  diffolved  by  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  chiefs  of  that  city.  At  length  the  iffue  of  the 
Neapolitan  infurrettion  was  made  known,  in  fpite  of 
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every  artifice  to  fupprefs  the  intelligence  ;  and  the  Sub- 
alpine  Centinel,  the  official  journal  of  the  Piedmontefe 
revolution,  announced  in  terms  of  the  deepeft  defpair  the 
entry  of  the  Andrians  into  Capua  and  Naples  on  the  24-th 
of  March.  Meanwhile,  the  leaders  of  the  infurreftion 
concentrated  towards  Aleflandria  all  the  troops  on  which 
they  could  rely,  and  took  a  pofition  with  ftrong  detach¬ 
ments  on  the  Tefino  ;  while,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  that 
river,  the  Auftrians  received  daily  reinforcements. 

In  this  menacing  attitude  of  the  two  parties,  thejunta 
were  fummoned,  in  a  difpatch  from  prince  Carignano,  to 
refign  the  executive  power  to  count  de  Latour,  the  go- 
vernor-generaPnamed  by  the  king;  and,  on  compliance, 
a  general  amnefty,  and  a  charter  like  that  of  France, 
were  promifed;  but  this  meafure  was  difavowed  by 
Charles  Felix,  who  uniformly  dilclaimed  any  terms  with 
the  infurgents.  The  minds  of  all  were  now  agitated 
with  uncertainty,  and  their  eyes  directed  to  the  hoftile 
preparations  in  the  two  camps  of  Aleflandria  and  No¬ 
va  rro. 

About  this  time  the  capital  afiumed  a  new  afpe<5t,  and 
fymptomsof  decided  oppofition  to  the  revolutionary  au¬ 
thorities  began  to  appear  among  the  inhabitants.  Yet  they 
proceeded  againftNovarro, and, having  fummoned  the  place 
without  receiving  an  anfwer,  commenced  a  fire.  Thefe 
operations  determined  the  loyalifts  to  aft  offenfively,  and 
to  effect  a  junction  of  the  two  armies  of  Auftria  and 
of  Piedmont.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Auftrians  ac¬ 
cordingly  arrived  near  Novarro,  at  two  in  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  April.  A  part  of  the  royalifts  troops  defended 
the  ramparts,  the  reft  took  a  pofition  on  the  right,  and 
the  Auftrians  were  ported  on  the  left.  The  very  light  of 
the  imperial  troops  was  the  fignal  of  retreat  to  the  revo- 
lutionifts  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  abandoned  the 
field,  without  halting  till  they  had  arrived  behind  Agona, 
where  they  were  with  fome  difficulty  rallied.  Purfued 
and  attacked  in  front  by  the  troops  under  Latour,  and 
on  the  left  wing  by  Bretchneider,  their  line  fell  intodif- 
order,  and  they  were  followed  by  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  Auftrians  and  Piedmontefe  to  Vercello.  They  loft 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  100  prifoners,  among  whom 
was  colonel  Morzani,  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
infurredlion  :  but  the  famous  battalion  of  Minerva  fled 
with  fuch  celerity,  that  it  did  not  iofe  a  (ingle  prifoner. 
The  body  of  the  army  retreated  towards  Aleflandria,  to 
protett  themfelves  under  the  fire  of  thegarrifon  ;  others 
went  towards  Turin  ;  and  the  reft  threw  down  their  arms 
and  difperfed.  The  news  of  this  defeat,  and  of  the  junc¬ 
tion'  of  the  royalift  and  imperial  armies,  which  arrived 
about  the  fame  time,  diffufed  a  general  panic  among  the 
junta  ;  and  the  refult  was,  the  giving  up  of  the  keys  of 
the  fortrefs  to  general  Latour,  who  made  his  entry  into 
Turin  at  the  head  of  6000  of  the  king’s  troops.  The 
public  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  tranfaflions  of 
Aleflandria  ;  where,  at  the  firft  fummons  of  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Auftrians,  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  1000 
men,  fitrrendered  prifoners  of  war,  and  the  city  was  en¬ 
tered  by  the  Auffrian  general  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia. 

Thus  ended  the  drama  of  the  Piedmontefe  revolution. 
And  now  the  Holy  Alliance  of  fovereigns,  being  in  con- 
grefs  at  Laybach,  thought  fit  to  publifti,  previous  to  their 
feparation,  the  following  Declaration, dated  May  12, 1821. 

“Europe  is  acquainted  with  the  motives  of  the  refo- 
lution  taken  by  the  allied  fovereigns  to  fupprefs  confpira- 
cies,  and  to  terminate  diforders,  which  menaced  the  ex- 
iftence  of  that  general  peace,  the. eflablifhment  of  which 
had  coft  fo  many  efforts  and  fo  many  facrifices.  At  th^ 
very  moment  when  their  generous  objects  were  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  rebellion  of  a  (till 
more  odious  chara<5ler,  if  poflible,  burft  forth  in  Pied¬ 
mont.  Neither  the  ties  which  had,  for  fo  many  genera¬ 
tions,  united  the  reigning  honfe  of  Savoy  with  the  people, 
nor  the  benefits  of  an  enlightened  government,  adrni- 
niftered  by  a  wife  prince,  and  under  paternal  laws,,  nor 


the  fad  profpe£t  of  calamities  to  which  the  country  was 
expofed,  could  reftrain  the  difaffeSled  from  their  defigns. 
The  plan  of  a  general  fubverfion  was  prepared.  In  this 
combination  againft  the  repofe  of  nations,  the  confpira- 
tors  of  Piedmont  had  their  part  affigned  them.  They 
were  eager  to  perform  it.  The  throne  and  the  ftate  were 
betrayed  ;  oaths  were  violated  ;  military  honour  tar- 
niflied  ;  and  the  contempt  of  every  duty  foon  produced 
the  fcourge  of  every  diforder.  Every-where  the  pefti- 
lence  exhibited  the  fame  chara&er  ;  every-where  one  uni¬ 
form  fpirit  direcled  thefe  fatal  revolutions.  Not  being 
able  to  affign  plaufible  motives  in  their  juftification,  nor 
to  obtain  national  fupport  to  maintain  them,  it  was  in 
falfe  doflrines  that  thefe  contrivers  of  anarchy  fought  an 
apology:  they  founded,  upon  criminal  afi'oeiations,  a  ftill 
more  criminal  hope.  In  their  eyes,  the  falutary  fupre- 
niacy  of  the  laws  was  a  yoke  which  mu  ft  be  deftroyed. 
They  renounced  thofe  fentiments  which  are  infpired  by 
a  true  love  of  one’s  country;  and,  fubftituting  for  known 
duties  arbitrary  and  undefined  pretences  for  a  univerfal 
change  in  the  conflituent  principles  of  fociety,  they  pre¬ 
pared  endiefs  difafters  for  the  world. 

“  The  allied  fovereigns  faw  the  dangers  of  this  confpi- 
racy  in  all  their  full  extent ;  but  they  had  alfo  difeovered 
the  real  weaknefs  of  the  confpirators,  in  fpite  of  their 
veil  of  declamation  and  deceit.  Experience  has  verified 
their  anticipations.  The  refiftance  which  legitimate  au¬ 
thority  has  encountered  lias  been  ufelefs,  and  crime  has 
difappeared  at  the  fight  of  the  (word  of  juftice.  It  is  not 
to  accidental  caufes,  it  is  not  even  to  the  conduft  of 
men  who  behaved  fo  ill  in  the  hour  of  battle,  that  this 
eafy  fuccefs  fnould  be  attributed.  It  has  refulted  from  a 
more  confolatory  principle,  from  one  more  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention.  Providence  ftruck  with  terror  the  confciences 
of  men  fo  guilty;  and  the  cenfure  of  the  public,  vvhofe 
fate  was  comprotnifed  by  thefe  artificers  of  mifehief,  caufed 
the  arms  to  fall  from  their  hands. 

“  Solely  employed  to  contend  with  and  to  put  down  re¬ 
bellion,  the  allied  forces,  far  from  purfuing  any  exclu- 
five  interefts,  have  arrived  to  the  aid  of  the  people  who 
were  fubjugated  ;  and  the  people  themfelves  have  regarded 
the  employment  of  thofe  troops  as  a  fupport  in  favour  of 
their  liberty,  not  as  an  aggreftion  upon  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  From  that  moment  the  war  ceafed  ;  from  that 
moment  the  ftates  which  revolution  had  aflailed  became 
the  friendly  ftates  of  thofe  powers  which  never  wifhed 
any  thing  but  their  tranquillity  and  their  profperity. 

“  In  the  midft  of  thefe  grave  occurrences,  and  in  a 
fituation  thus  delicate,  the  allied  fovereigns,  in  concert 
with  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  have  judged  it  indifpenfable  to  adopt  temporary 
meafures  of  precaution,  indicated  by  prudence,  and  called 
for  by  the  general  good.  The  allied  troops,  whofe  pre¬ 
fence  was  necefl'ary  for  the  reftoration  of  order,  have  been 
placed  in  fuitable  pofitions,  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  free  exercife  of  legitimate  authority,  and  to 
affift  it  in  preparing,  under  this  aegis,  thofe  benefits 
which  may  efface  every  veftige  of  fuel)  portentous  mis¬ 
fortune.  The  juftice  and  difintereftednefs  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  allied  monarchs,  will 
always  continue  to  regulate  their  policy.  In  future,  as 
during  the  part,  they  will  ever  preferibe  to  themfelves 
the  prefervation  of  the  independence  and  of  the  rights 
of  each  ftate,  fuch  as  they  are  recognifed  and  defined  by 
exifting  treaties.  The  iflue,  even  of  fuch  an  alarming 
crifls,  will,  under  the  aufpices  of  Providence,  become  the 
confolidarion  of  that  peace  which  the  enemies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  attempted  to  deftroy,  and  the  liability  of  an  order  of 
things  which  will  iecure  to  nations  their  repofe  and 
profperity. 

“  Filled  with  thefe  fentiments,  the  allied  fovereigns,  in 
terminating  the  conferences  at  Laybach,  have  wifhed  to 
announce  to  the  world  the  principles  by  which  they  have 
been  animated."  They  are  determined  never  to  abandon 
them  j  and  all  the  friends  of  order  will  conftantly  fee  and' 
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find  in  their  union,  afure  (afeguard  a  gain  ft  the  enterprifes 
of  anarchy. 

“  It  is  for  this  purpofe  that  their  imperial  and  royal 
majefties  have  ordered  their  minifters  plenipotentiary  to 
fign  and  pubiifti  the  prefent  Declaration. 

««  a  a  •  S  Metternich. 

/inkna  (  The  Baron  De  Vincent. 

“  Pruftia  —  K  rusemark. 

«  Nesselrode. 

“Ruffia  <  Capo  d'Istria. 

v  Pozzo  di  Borgo.” 

At  the  fame  time  a  circular  difpatch  was  addreffed 
from  Laybach,  in  the  names  of  the  courts  of  Auftria, 
Pruffi3,  and  RufTia,  to  the  minifters  of  thefe  powers  at  the 
feyeral  courts  of  Europe.  This  difpatch  breathes  a  fimi- 
lar  fpirit  to  the  above  document ;  but  it  is  more  import¬ 
ant  in  its  character,  as  it  exhibits  a  view  of  the  objedls 
contemplated  by  the  allies,  and  of  the  principles  which 
they  avow  to  have  framed  for  the  regulation  of  their  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  The  dif¬ 
patch  recites  the  proceedings  whiph  have  taken  place  in 
Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  expreffes  the  indignation  of 
the  monarchs  at  the  endeavours  made  to  revolutionize 
thofe  countries,  afcribing  to  a  confpiracy  of  factious  men 
all  the  difturbances  which  have  occurred. 

“Thofe  ftates  which  have  admitted  changes  into  their 
political  fvftem  are  no  more  fecure  from  attacks  than 
thofe  whofe  venerable  inftitutions  have  furvived  the 
dorms  of  time.  Ufeful  or  neceffary  changes  in  legi/lation , 
and  in  the  adminiftration  of  ftates,  ought  only  to  emanate 
from  the  free  will ,  and  the  intelligent  and  well-weighed  con¬ 
viction,  of  thofe  whom  God  has  rendered  refponjible  for  power. 
All  that  deviates  from  this  line  neceffarily  leads  to  difor- 
der,  commotions,  and  evils  far  more  infufferable  than 
thofe  which  they  pretend  to  remedy.  Penetrated  with 
this  eternal  truth,  the  fovereigns  have  not  hefitated  to 
proclaim  it  with  franknefs  and  vigour;  they  have  de¬ 
clared  that,  in  refpefting  the  rights  and  independence  of 
all  legitimate  power,  they  regarded  as  legally  null,  and 
as  difavowed  by  the  principles  which  conftitute  the  pub¬ 
lic  right  of  Europe,  all  pretended  reform  operated  by  re¬ 
volt  and  open  hoftility.  They  have  a£led  conformably 
to  this  declaration,  in  the  events  which  have  taken  place 
at  Naples,  in  thofe  of  Piedmont,  and  in  thofe  even  which, 
under  very  different  circumffances,  though  produced  by 
combinations  equally  criminal,  have  recently  made  the 
eeftern  part  of  Europe  a  prey  to  incalculable  convulfions. 
The  monarchs  are  fo  much  the  more  decided  not  to  devi¬ 
ate  from  this  fyftem,  becaufe  they  confider  the  firmnefs 
■with  which  they  have  maintained  it  in  fo  critical  an 
epoch,  as  the  true  caufe  of  the  fuccefs  which  has  at¬ 
tended  their  efforts  towards  the  re-eftabliftiment  of  order 
in  Italy.  The  congrefs,  which  is  about  to  clofe,  will 
meet  again  in  the  next  year.  Then  will  be  taken  into 
conlideration  the  fixing  of  a  term  to  the  meafures  which, 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  courts  of  Italy,  and 
particularly  of  thofe  of  Naples  and  Turin,  have  been 
judged  neceffary  to  confolidate  the  tranquillity  of  the 
peninfula.” 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  “  term  or  period  judged 
neceffary  to  confolidate  the  tranquillity”  of  thefe  unfor¬ 
tunate  kingdoms  was  not  much  lefs  than  two  years  and 
a  half,  as  the  Auftrian  troops  were  not  finally  withdrawn 
from  Aleffandria  till  the  29th  of  September,  1823;  and 
from  Naples  about  the  fame  time.  Viftor  Emanuel  V. 
the  ex-king  of  Sardinia,  died  in  the  January  following; 
and  our  court  is  at  this  moment  (March  4,  1824,)  in 
mourning  for  him. 

When  the  affairs  of  Piedmont  and  Naples  were  fettled, 
it  was  expedled  that  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians  would 
march  upon  Spain.  But  that  fervice  was  transferred  to 
Frances  and  it  was  performed  about  two  years  after,  as 
we  (hall  have  the  mortification  to  relate  under  the  article 
Spain.  * 
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PTEDMONTE'SE,  f  A  native  of  Piedmont;  the 
inhabitants  of  Piedmont. 

PI'EDNESS,  f.  Variegation;  diverfity  of  colour: 

There  is  an  art,  which  in  their  piednefs  (hares 

With  great  creating  nature.  ShakeJ'peare's  Wint.  Tale. 

PIEDOU'CHE,  /.  [French,  from  the  Italian  peduccio, 
foot.]  In  architecture,  a  little  (land,  or  pedeftal,  either 
oblong  or  fquare,  enriched  with  mouldings,  Terving  to 
fupport  a  buft,  or  other  little  figure;  and  is  foinetimes 
called  a  irr'c/o-t-pedeftal. 

PIE'DRA  de  la  HYA'DA,  the  name  given  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  a  (tone  found  in  many  parts  of  America,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  New  Spain  ;  and  famous  among  the  Indians 
for  curing  the  colic  on  being  applied  to  the  navel.  It  is 
green,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  jafper,  approaching  to  the 
nature  of  the  lapis  nephriticus,  and  is  called  by  many 
coliciis  lapis,  from  its  virtues. 

PIEDRAHI'TA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  :  twenty-fix  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Avila. 

PIE'DRAS,  a  river  of  Terra  Firma,  which  runs  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea  forty  miles  enft  of  Cape  Aguja. 

PIEDROI'T,  f.  in  archite&ure,  a  pier,  or  a  fquare 
kind  of  pillar,  part  of  which  is  hid  within  a  wall.  The 
only  thing  in  which  it  differs  from  a  pilafter  is,  that  the 
latter  has  a  regularbafe  and  capital,  which  the  other  wants. 

Piedroit  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  part  of  the  folid  wall  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  door  or  window  ;  comprehending  the  door-poft, 
chambranle,  tableau,  leaf,  See. 

PIEGA'IO,  a  town  of  the  Popedom  :  fourteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Perugia. 

PIELAWE'SI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Kuopio,  on  a  lake:  thirty-five  miles  north  weft  of 
Kuopio. 

PIE'LED,  adj .  [ peler ,  Fr.  to  pul!  the  hair  off.]  Bald; 
bare. —  Piel'd  prieft,  doft  thou  command  me  be  (hut 
out  ?  Shake fpeare's  Hen,  VI. — Every  bead  was  made  bald, 
and  every  (houlder  was  peeled.  Ezek.  xxix.  18. 

PIF.'LIS,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  the  government  of 
Kuopio,  on  a  large  lake :  feventy  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Kuopio. 

PIEMEN'TE,  a  town  of  Iftria:  eleven  miles  fouth  of 
Capo  d’lftria. 

PIENES,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Japan,  oppofite  to  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Sacca,  is  famed  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  its 
walks,  to  which  crowds  of  people  refort  from  the  city, 
but  for  a  deity  worfhipped  there,  to  which  numbers  of 
perfons  devote  themfelves.  They  go  from  his  temple  to 
the  fea  fide,  where  they  enter  a  boat  provided  for  the 
purpofe,  then,  launshing  into  the  deep,  they  throw 
themfelves  overboard,  loaded  with  (tones,  and  fink  to  the 
bottom.  The  temple  of  that  deity,  which  is  called 
Canon,  is  very  large  and  lofty,  and  fo  are  many  others  in 
the  city  itfelf;  one  in  particular,  dedicated  to  the  gods 
of  other  countries,  is  thought  the  fined  in  the  whole 
empire. 

PIE'NIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cra¬ 
cow  :  thirty-fix  miles  north  of  Cracow. 

PIE'NO,  a  town  of  Italy:  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Lecco. 

PIEN'ZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  the  fee  of  a  biftiop  :  forty- 
five  miles  fouth  of  Florence.  Lat.  43.  3.  N.  Ion.  1 1.  34.  E. 

To  PIEP,  v.  n.  To  cry  like  a  young  bird. 

PI'EPO  WDER-COURT. — The  lowed,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  mod  expeditious,  court  of  juftice  known  to  the 
law  of  England,  is  the  court  of  piepoudre.  Blackjlone. — See 
the  article  Court,  vol.  v.  p.  305. 

PIER,  /  [pepe,  Sax.  pierre,  (tone,  Fr.]  A  column  on 
which  the  arch  of  a  bridge  is  raifed. — Oak,  cedar,  and  chef- 
nut,  are  the  beft  builders;  for  piers,  fometimes  wet,  fome- 
times  dry,  takeeim.  Bacon. — The  bridge, confiding  of  four 
arches,  is  of  the  length  of  fix  hundred  and  twenty-two 
Englifti  feet  and  a  half:  the  dimenfions  of  the  arches  are 
as  follows,  in  Englifti  meafure;  the  height  of  the  firft 
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arch  one  hundred  and  nine  feet-,  the  diftance  between 
the  piers  feventy-two  feet  and  an  half  ;  in  the  fecond  arch, 
the  diftance  of  the  piers  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  ; 
in  the  third  the  diftance  is  one  hundred  and  nine  feet ; 
in  the  fourth  the  diftance  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  feet.  Arbuihnot  on  Coins. — A  proje&ingmole  erefted 
in  the  fea,  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves. — A  peer  \_pier~] 
is  from  petra ,  becaufe  of  the  congestion  of  great  ftones  to 
the  raifing  up  of  fuch  a  pile  :  ’tis  a  kind  of  ftnall  artificial 
creek  or  iinus,  as  the  pier  of  Dover,  the  pier  of  Portland, 
See.  Gregory's  Pojihum.  1640. 

Piers,  in  common  architecture,  are  a  kind  of  pilafters, 
or  buttrefles,  raifed  for  fupport,  ftrength,  and  fometimes 
for  ornament.  Alfo  a  fort  of  fquare  pillars,  part  of  which 
is  hidden  within  the  wall  ;  the  only  thing  wherein  it 
differs  from  a  pilafter,  being  this,  that  the  latter  has  a 
bale  and  capital,  which  the  former  has  not.  According 
to  the  aft  of  parliament  for  the  rebuilding  of  London 
after  the  fire  in  1666,  the  fcantlings  or  piers  were  ordered 
to  be  for  the  firft  fort  of  houfes,  corner  piers  18  inches 
fquare;  middle  and iingle  piers  12  and  14  inches;  double 
piers,  between  houfe  and  houfe,  14  and  18  inches.  In 
the  fecond  and  third  fort  of  houfes,  corner  piers,  2  feet  6 
inches  fquare  ;  middle  or  tingle  piers,  18  inches  fquare  ; 
double  piers,  between  houfe  and  houfe,  14  and  19  inches 
fquare. 

PIER'-GLASS,  J'.  A  looking-glafs  fitted  to  that  part 
of  a  wall  in  a  room  which  divides  the  windows. 

PIER  HEAD',  a  cape  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  and  weft  point  of  Thirfty  Sound. 

PIE'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia:  fixteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Barcelona. 

PIERA'CO,  a  town  of  the  marquifate  of  Ancona  : 
five  miles  north  of  Ancona. 

PIE'RBACH,  a  town  of  Auftria:  eight  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Grein. 

To  PIERCE,?;,  a.  [ percer ,  Fr.  from  per  fe  ire,  L  at.]  To 
penetrate;  to  enter;  to  force  a  way  into. — The  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  ali  evil  ;  which,  while  fome  coveted 
after,  they  have  pierced  themfelves  through  with  many 
borrows.  1  Tim.  vi.  10. 

Steed  threatens  fteed  in  high  and  boaftful  neighs, 
Piercing  the  night’s  dull  ear.  Shakefpeare' s  Hen.  V. 

The  glorious  temple  fhall  arife, 

And  with  new  luftre  pierce  the  neighbouring  fkies. 

Prior. 

To  touch  the  pafiions  ;  to  affeft  : 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  ? 

She  read  them  in  my  prefence, 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill’d  down.  S/iakefpcare. 

To  PIERCE,  v .  n.  To  make  way  by  force  into  or 
through  any  thing. — Short  arrows,  called  fprights,  with¬ 
out  any  other  heads  fave  wood  fliarpened,  were  difeharged 
out  of  mufkets,  and  would  pierce  through  the  fides  of 
fhips,  where  a  bullet  would  not  pierce.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 
Her  fighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breaft; 

Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart.  Shakefpeare. 
To  ftrike;  to  move  5  to  affeft  : 

Say  (he  be  mute,  and  will  not  fpeak  a  word  ; 

Then  I’ll  commend  her  volubility 

And  fay  fhe  uttereth  piercing  eloquence.  Shakefpeare. 

To  enter  ;  to  dive  as  into  a  fecret. — She  would  not  pierce 
further  into  his  meaning  than  himfelf  fhould  declare  ;  lo 
would  lhe  interpret  all  his  doings  to  be  accomplifhed  in 
goodnefs.  Sidney. —  All  men  knew  Nathaniel  to  be  an 
Ifraelite  ;  but  our  Saviour,  piercing  deeper,  giveth  further 
teftimony  of  him  than  men  could  have  done.  Hooker. — 
To  affeft  fevercly. — They  provide  more  piercing  ftatutes 
daily  to  chain  up  the  poor.  Shakefpeare. 

PIERCE’s  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  Pifcataqua-river. 

PIERCE'A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Rivina. 


PIE'RCEABLE,  adj.  That  may  be  penetrated  : 

A  grove  whofe  trees,  yclad  with  fommer’s  pride, 

Did  fpread  fo  broad,  that  heaven’s  light  did  hide, 

Not  perceahle  with  power  of  any  ftar.  Spenfer. 

PIE'RCED  ISLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  or  rock  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  pierced  with  two  natural  arches, 
through  which  the  fea  paffes :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Cape 
Gafpe. 

PIE'RCER,  J'.  An  inftrument  that  bores  or  penetrates. 

• — Cart,  ladder,  and  wimble,  with  perj'tr  and  pod.  Tujfer. 

■ — The  part  with  which  infeeds  perforate  bodies. — The  hol¬ 
low  inftrument,  terebra,  we  may  Englifh  piercer,  where¬ 
with  many  flies  are  provided,  proceeding  from  the  womb, 
with  which  they  perforate  the  tegument  of  leaves,  and 
through  the  hollow  of  it  injeft  their  eggs  into  the  holes 
they  have  made.  Ray  on  the  Creation. — One  who  perforates. 

PIE'RCING,  f.  Penetration. — There  is  that  fpeaketh 
like  the  piercings  of  a  fword  ;  but  the  tongue  of  the  wife 
is  health.  Prov.  xii.  18. 

PIE'RCINGLY,  adv.  Sharply.  Sherwood. 

PIE'RCINGNESS,  f.  Power  of  piercing. — We  con¬ 
template  the  vaft  reach  and  compafs  of  our  underftanding, 
the  prodigious  quicknefs  and  piercingnefs  of  its  thought. 
Denhams  Phyf.  Theol. 

PIER'CY,  a  town  of  America,  in  North  Hampfhire, 
and  county  of  Coos;  containing  21 1  inhabitants. 

PIER'CY  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  island,  near  the  eaft  coaft 
of  New  Zealand,  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  Cape  Brett. 

PIERFO'ND,  a  tow.n  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Oife  :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Compiegne,  and  eight 
north  of  Crefpy. 

PIE'RI  A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  diftrift  of  Macedonia, 
contained  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ludias  and 
Peneus ;  extended  by  Strabo  beyond  the  Ludias,  to  the 
river  Axios  on  the  north,  and  on  the  fouth  no  farther 
than  the  Aliacmon,  along  the  weft  fide  of  the  Sinus 
Thermaicus.— Another  Pieria  of  Syria,  the  north  part  of 
Seleucia,  or  the  Antiochena,  fituated  on  the  Sinus  Iflicus, 
and  lying  next  Cilicia  to  the  north-weft. 

PIER'IDES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughters  of 
Pierus,  a  Macedonian  prince,  who,  prefuming  to  dilpute 
with  the  Mufes  for  the  prize  of  poetry,  were  turned  into 
magpies.  The  name  of  Pierides  was  alfo  given  to  the 
Mules,  from  Mount  Pieris  in  Theffaly,  which  was  confe- 
crated  to  them  ;  or,  according  to  others,  from  Pieris,  a 
Theffalian  poet,  who  was  the  firft  who  faqrificed  to  them. 
See  Pieris. 

PIERI'NO  DEL  VA'GA.  See  Buonacorsia, 

PIE'RIS,  orPiERius,  in  ancient  geography,  a  moun¬ 
tain  which  is  thought  to  have  given  name  to  Pieria  of 
Macedonia;  taking  its  name  from  Pierus  a  poet,  who  was 
the  firft  that  facrificed  to  the  Mufes,  thence  called  Pie- 
rides,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  an  ancient  fcholiaft  on 
Juvenal.  See  M  use,  vol.  xvi.  p.  275. 

PIER'MONT,  a  town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  North 
Hampfliire,  and  county  of  Grafton,  containing  877  inha¬ 
bitants. 

PIEROUGA'MIS,  Indians  of  Canada,  who  inhabit  the 
weft  bank  of  Lake  St.  John. 

PIERRE,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Louhans. 

PIERRE  (St.),  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland, 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  the  fouth-eaft  point  of  Fortune-bay, 
and  near  to  and  fouth-eaft  of  the  fouth  point  of  the  ifland 
of  Miquelon.  This  ifland  is  chiefly  ufed  for  curing  and 
drying  fifti.  Lat.  46.46.  N.  Ion.  56.  17.  W. 

PIERRE  (St.),  a  river  of  North  America,  which  rifes 
far  to  the  north-weft,  and,  after  a  fouth-eaft  courfe,  joins 
the  Miflifiippi  about  north  lat.  44.  40.  It  is  at  its  mouth 
in  the  Milliflippi  about  100  yards  broad.  About  fifty  miles 
from  its  mouth  are  fome  rapids.  It  is  fuggefted  by  cap¬ 
tain  Carver,  that,  though  the  rivers  St.  Pierre  and  the 
Miffouri  enter  the  Miflifiippi  1200  miles  from  each  other. 
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they  take  their  rife  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  and  even 
within  the  fpace  of  a  mile.  The  northern  branch  of  St. 
Pierre  flows  from  a  number  of  lakes,  near  the  Shining 
Mountains;  and  here  alfo  the  river  Bourbon,  which  dif- 
cliarges  itfelf  into  Hudfon’s  Bay,  has  its  fource.  The 
river  St.  Pierre,  traverfing  the  country  of  the  Naudo- 
weflies,  pafles  through  a  delightful  country,  abounding 
with  the  necefiaries  of  life,  and  capable  of  cultivation, 
fo  as  to  afford  its  luxuries.  Wild  rice  grows  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  the  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit,  fuch  as  plums, 
grapes,  and  apples.  The  meadows  are  covered  with  hops, 
and  many  forts  of  vegetables  ;  whilff  the  foil  produces 
many  ufeful  roots,  angelica,  fpikenard,  and  ground-nuts. 

PIERRE  (St.),  the  chief  town  of  Martinico.  It  was 
built  in  1665,  in  order  to  overawe  the  mutineers  of  the 
ifland  who  rebelled  againft  its  proprietors,  the  fecond 
Weft-India  Company,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  the 
proprietors  of  all  the  French  Antilles.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  w'eftern  fide  of  the  ifland.  The  town  extends  along 
the  (hore,  and  a  battery  that  commands  the  road  is  created 
on  the  weft  fide,  which  is  waffied  by  the  river  Royolan, 
or  St.  Peter.  The  town  is  divided  into  three  wards  ; 
the  middle,  which  is  properly  St.  Pierre,  begins  at  the 
fort,  and  runs  weftward  to  the  battery  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Under  the  walls  of  the  fecond  ward,  fliips  at  anchor  ride 
more  fecurely  than  under  the  fort,  on  which  account 
this  ward  is  called  the  Anchorage.  The  third  ward, 
called  the  Gallery,  extends  along  the  fea-fide  from  Fort 
St.  Pierre  to  the  Jefuits  River,  and  is  the  molt  populous 
part  of  the  city.  The  houfes  of  St.  Peter’s  ward  are 
neat,  commodious,  and  elegant,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
governor  of  the  ifland,  the  intendant,  and  the  other  offi¬ 
cers.  The  parifn-church  of  St.  Pierre  is  a  magnificent 
ftone  building  which  belonged  to  the  Jefuits,  with  a 
noble  front  of  the  Doric  order.  The  church  of  the  Anr 
chorage,  w'hich  belongs  to  the  Jacobine  friars,  is  likewife 
of  ftone.  It  is  a  place  of  confiderabie  trade,  and  is  built 
with  tolerable  regularity.  The  houfes  are  moftly  con- 
ftrudted  of  a  grey  pumice-ftone,  or  lava,  wdiich  is  found 
on  the  ftrand  ;  and  the  high  ftreet  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Ifert,  above  an  Engliffi  mile  in  length.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  about  2000  houfes,  and  30,000  inhabitants,  inclu¬ 
ding  negroes.  See  Martinico,  vol.xiv. 

PIERRE  (Cornelius  de  la),  or,  when  Latinized,  Cor¬ 
nelius  a  Lapide,  a  learned  jefuit  and  celebrated  Scrip¬ 
ture  commentator,  was  born  at  a  village  in  the  diocefe  of 
Liege,  in  the  year  1566.  He  entered  into  the  fociety  of 
the  jefuits  at  an  early  age  ;  and  applied  to  his  ftudies 
with  fuch  diligence  and  fuccefs,  that  he  became  diftin- 
guifned  for  the  fuperiority  of  his  accomplifliments  as  an 
orator,  philofopher,  divine,  and  hiftorian  ;  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  excelled  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages.  During  twenty  years  he  filled  the 
chair  of  divinity  and  Hebrew  profeffor  at  St.  John’s 
college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Louvain,  with  very  high 
reputation;  and  he  was  then  fent  by  his  fuperiors  to 
Rome,  where  he  maintained  his  celebrity  in  the  fame  de¬ 
partments  undiminifhed  for  twenty  years  longer.  At 
length,  the  ftate  of  his  health  requiring  a  releafe  from  the 
fatigue  of  his  public  duties,  he  was  permitted  to  with¬ 
draw  into  retirement.  Here  he  entirely  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  profecution  of 
a  defign  on  which  he  had  been  long  occupied,  at  intervals, 
of  writing  Commentaries  upon  the  facred  books.  This 
employment  he  diligently  followed  till  his  death  in  1637, 
when  he  was  about  feventy-one  years  of  age.  He  com¬ 
mented  on  the  Old  and  New  Teftamevt,  excepting  the 
Book  of  Job. and  the  Pfalms  ;  and  his  labours,  though 
exceedingly  diffufe,  have  undergone  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  impreflions,  at  Antwerp,  Paris,  Lyons,  Venice,  and 
other  places.  Their  contents,  however,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  debafed  by  the  intermixture  of  abfurd  and  trifling 
legendary  tales,  and  other  matter  incongruous  with  the 
nature  of  fuch  a  work.  The  belt  edition  of  thefe  {<  Com- 
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menraries,”  is  that  publiflied  at  Antwerp,  in  1681,  and 
following  years,  in  10  volumes  folio.  Gen.  Biog. 

PIERRE  (Jacques-Henri  Bernardin  de  St.),  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  writer,  was  born  in  1737  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
where  his  parents,  who  w’ere  in  ealy  circumftances,  gave 
him  a  good  education  ;  but  he  embarked,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  for  Martinique,  under  the  protection  of  one 
of  his  uncles,  who  commanded  a  merchant-veflel.  He 
foon  returned,  as  he  fays  in  one  of  his  letters,  “diflatis- 
fied  with  his  relative,  with  the  fea,  and  with  that  ifland.” 
He  then  refumed  his  ftudies,  and  continued  them  fuccef- 
fively  at  Gifors  and  at  Rouen,  under  the  jefuits. 

His  parents  fent  him  to  Paris  to  the  fchool  of  civil  en¬ 
gineers,  where  he  learned  to  draw  plans,  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  mathematics.  He  then  entered  into  a 
corps  of  military  engineers,  and  in  the  following  year 
went  to  Malta.  He  next  offered  his  fervices  to  Peter  III. 
but  received  intelligence  of  the  revolutionwhich  precipita¬ 
ted  that  unfortunate  monarch  from  the  throne.  He  never- 
thelefs  purfued  his  journey,  under  the  idea  of  finding  the 
emprefs  Catharine  at  Peterfburgh;  but  on  his  arrival  in 
that  city  he  learned  that  fbe  was  at  Mofcow.  He  accor¬ 
dingly  flew  thither,  and  obtained  a  commiffion  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  corps  of  engineers,  pvhich  he  relinquiflied 
at  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months.  He  then  fet  out 
for  France  by  w'ay  of  Poland,  which  was  then  convulfed 
by  civil  wars.  He  joined  the  party  protected  by  France, 
and  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Ruffian  party.  Being  re¬ 
leafed  in  a  few  days,  he  relided  for  forne  time  at  Warfau' ; 
then  vifited  Drefden,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  entering  into  the  fervice  of  fome  foreign  power  ; 
but,  being  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  fubjeCt, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  failed  for  the  Ifle  of  France. 
There  he  remained  twoyears;  but  the  ordinary  engineers, 
confidering  him  as  an  intruder,  rendered  his  fituation 
extremely  difagreeable ;  and  St.  Pierre,  having  quarrelled 
with  them,  folicited  and  obtained  permiffion  to  return  to 
France. 

Thus  terminated  his  fruitlefs  peregrinations  and  his 
military  career,  in  which  he  invariably  difplayed  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  character  befitting  an  officer,  and  a  courage  fupe- 
rior  to  all  events.  At  this  period  commenced  his  literary 
career.  In  1773  he  publiflied  his  “Voyage  to  the  Ifle  of 
France,”  but  without  his  name;  the  epoch  of  his  fame 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Though  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-fix,  his  whole  fortune  confifted  of  a  fmall  penfion 
of  a  thoufand  francs,  given  to  him  on  his  retirement  from 
the  army.  Out  of  this  fum,  fcarcely  adequate  to  fupply 
him  with  necefiaries,  he  allowed  an  annuity  of  300  francs 
to  his  filler,  and  100  to  an  old  female  fervant.  Obliged 
to  fubfift  on  600  francs  per  annum,  he  meditated  in 
filence,  folitude,  negleCt,  and  poverty,  the  admirable 
works  which  were  deftined  to  eni’ure  his  reputation,  and 
the  materials  for  which  his  inquifitive  mind  had  collected 
in  the  courfe  of  his  various  travels. 

The  “  Studies  of  Nature”  appeared  at  the  end  of  1784, 
when  their  author  had  attained  the  age  of  47  years.  Lil<e 
Rouffeau,  his  talents  had  no  dawn,  but  fuddenly  built 
forth  in  the  full  blaze  of  meridian  fplendour;  his  book 
was  univerfally  read,  notwithftanding  the  well-founded 
cenfures  of  fome  natural  philofophers,  whole  hoftility 
was  roufed  by  his  fyftems,  and  in  fpite  of  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  party  exafperated  by  his  doCtrines.  The  ge¬ 
neral  voice  of  the  public,  and  the  applaule  of  perfons  of 
tafte,  drowned  their  murmurs  ;  new  editions  followed 
in  rapid  fucceffion  ;  the  name  of  St.  Pierre  was  enrolled 
among  thofe  of  the  belt  writers  of  France,  and  thence¬ 
forward  pinching  poverty  gave  place  to  the  comforts  of 
honourable  independence.  Penfions  and  rewards  now 
fought  the  man  whom  they  had  formerly  (hunned.  Louis 
XVI.  fpontaneoufly  appointed  him  intendant  of  the  bota¬ 
nical  garden,  and  mufeum  of  natural  hiftory,  with  thefe 
words  :  “  I  have  read  your  book;  it  is  the  production  of 
an  honeft  man,  and  in  you  I  have  provided  a  worthy  fucr 
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cefior  to  M.  de  Buffon.”  Under  the  Napolean  dvnafty 
he  received  the  crofs  of  the  legion  of  honour  ;  and  jofeph 
Bonaparte  bellowed  upon  him,  unfolicited,  a  penlion  of 
6000  francs  out  of  his  privy  purfe.  Thus  the  declining 
years  of  Saint  Pierre  were  made  comfortable  ;  and,  as  he 
himfelf  obferves,  “  his  bark,  long  tolled  by  the  tempell, 
advanced  witli  propitious  gales  towards  the  haven  of  life 
before  lire  fhould  come  to  an  anchor  there  forever.” 

In  the  firll  five  years  that  fucceeded  the  publication  of 
the  Studies  of  Nature,  the  author  was  engaged  in  prepa¬ 
ring  farther  developments  of  his  fubjefl;  for  he  did  no¬ 
thing  haftily,  and  took  great  pains  with  his  compofitions. 
This  patient  attention  to  the  finifning  cf  his  lucubrations 
catifed  him  to  keep  back  for  feveral  years  that  delicious 
paftoral,  “Paul  and  Virginia,”  which  he  copied  over  and 
over  feven  or  eight  times;  and  it  was  not  publifhed  till 
1789.  Nearly  at  the  fame  period  he  gave  to  the  world 
the  pretty  tale  of  the  “Indian  Cottage,”  a  production 
of  a  different  (lamp,  in  which  fatire  was  happily 
blended  with  that  exquilite  feeling  for  the  phyfical  and 
moral  beauties  of  nature  which  pervades  all  the  works  of 
M.  de  St.  Pierre.  The  fragments  of  the  “  Arcadia,” 
which  he  left  unfiniflied,  afforded  the  means  of  forming  a 
complete  idea  of  the  original  talents  which  he  difplayed 
as  a  painter  and  a  colourift. 

St.  Pierre  was  twice  married  ;  by  his  firll  wife  he  had 
two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  to  whom  he  fondly  gave 
the  names  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  He  died  at  or  near  Pon- 
toife,  four  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  21ft  of  January,  1814, 
leaving  behind  him  his  “  Harmonies  of  Nature”  (partly 
finilhed),  “  Memoirs  of  his  Life,”  and  a  number  of  ir¬ 
regular  dramas,  and  other  flights  of  imagination,  which 
are  monuments  of  the  foundett  philofophy,  and  of  his  rare 
genius. 

His  fyllem  to  account  for  the  ftupendous  operations  of 
the  deluge,  is,  we  believe,  not  generally  known.  Though 
not  ftriClly  warranted  by  the  literal  reading  of  the  text, 
his  idea  offers  an  eafy  folution  to  certain  phenomena  con- 
liefled  with  the  event  in  quellion.  He  thinks  that  a 
change  was  then  introduced  into  the  agronomical  order 
and  revolution  of  our  planet;  and  that,  “at  the  very 
inllant  that  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up, 
the  mandate  of  Omnilcience  ordained  that  the  polar  axes 
of  our  globe  Ibould  change  their  politions  in  the  heavens. 
By  a  flight  inclination  of  thefe  axes  to  the  eaft  and  well, 
the  mod  mighty  revolutions  were  at  once  produced  in 
the  climates  of  either  hemifphere;  the  diurnal  courfe  of 
the  fun  was  altered,  and  with  it  the  temperature  of  all  the 
countries  within  the  fphere  of  its  influence.  The  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  ecliptic  thus  defcribing  a  new  path  in  the 
heavens,  the  frozen  regions  of  the  arftic  circle  quickly 
brightened  under  the  genial  influences  of  a  fupernatural 
warmth;  the  polar  ices,  which  before  ftretched  in  grim 
defolation  to  the  borders  of  the  frigid  zone,  accelerated 
by  an  impulfe  unfelt  before,  were  broken  up  with  tremen¬ 
dous  effefl,  and  poured  their  waters  towards  the  middle 
hemifphere,  whofe  oceans  prefently  fwelled  over  conti¬ 
nents  and  iflands,  and  whelmed  all  nature  in  one  univer- 
fal  deluge.”  The  accumulation  of  fixteen  centuries  of 
fnows  and  of  ice,  bound  by  eternal  froits,  and  llretching 
to  an  almolt  meaiurelefs  extent,  may  have  had,  doubtlefs, 
a  very  confiderable  influence  in  producing  upon  the  earth 
a  flood  of  waters  of  the  depth  and  extent  which  the  fa- 
cred  text  plainly  defcribes;  but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
equally  plain,  that  our  philofopher  has  no  other  bafis  than 
liis  own  imagination,  fertile  in  refource,  upon  which  he 
can  found  his  hypotheiis.  MonthhjMag.  July  1814.  Gent. 
Blag.  Feb.  1824. 

PIERRE  d’ALBIGNY'  (St.),  a  town  of  Savoy,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Chamberry  ;  containing  2714  inhabitants. 

PIERRE  d’AUTO'MNE,  a  French  name,  tranflated 
from  theChinefe,  of  a  medicinal  Hone,  celebrated  in  the 
Eall  for  curing  all  diforders  of  the  lungs.  Some  have 
imagined  it  had  its  name  of  the  autumn-Jlone,  from  its 
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being  only  to  be  made  at  that  feafon  of  the'ye.ir;  but  it 
may  certainly  be  made  equally  at  ail  times.  The  Chi- 
nefe  chemills,  however,  refer  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  to  the  feveral  leafons  of  the  year,  and  thus  they  re¬ 
fer  the  lungs  to  autumn  ;  hence  the  Hone  for  difeafes  of 
the  lungs  came  to  be  called  autumn- ft  one. 

It  is  a  tedious  preparation  of  human  urine,  and  made  as 
follows:  They  put  thirty  pints  of  the  urine  of  a  ilrong 
and  healthy  young  man  into  a  large  iron  pot,  and  fet  it 
over  a  gentle  fire  ;  when  it  begins  to  boil,  they  add  to  if, 
drop  by  drop,  about  a  large  tea-cup  full  of  rape-oil ;  it  i3 
then  left  on  the  fire  till  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  a  thick 
fubllance  refembling  black  mud;  they  then  take  it  out  of 
the  pot,  and,  laying  it  on  a  flat  iron,  they  dry  it  fo  that  it 
may  be  powdered  very  fine. 

This  powder  they  moillen  with  frelh  oil,  and  put  the 
mnfs  into  a  double  crucible,  furrounded  with  co'als,  where 
it  (lands  till  thoroughly  dried  again.  They  finally  pow¬ 
der  this  again,  and  putting  it  into  a  china-veflel,  co¬ 
vered  with  lilk  cloth  and  a  double  paper,  they  pour  on 
boiling  water,  which  makes  its  way,  drop  by  drop, 
through  thefe  coverings,  till  fo  much  is  got  in  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  reduce  it  to  a  palle.  This  pafte  is  well  mixed 
together  in  the  veflel  it  is  kept  in,  and  this  is  put  into 
a  veffel  of  water;  and  the  whole  Jet  over  the  fire.  The 
matter  t hus  becomes  again  dried  in  balneo  Marite,  and 
is  then  finilhed.  Obferv.  far  les  Coill.  de  VAfie,  p.  258. 

PIERRE  BUFFIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Upper  Vienne:  nine  miles  fouth-fouth- 
ealt  of  Limoges,  and  fourteen  fouth-weft  of  St.  Leonard. 

PIERRE  COMMESS'E,  or  Pietre  Commesse,  an 
Italian  expreflion,  which  frequently  occurs  in  books  of 
travels  and  treadles  on  the  fine  arts.  It  fignifies  Mofaic 
work,  elpecially  that  which  is  by  others  called  Floren¬ 
tine  Work,  which  fee. 

PIERRE  sur  DI'VES  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Lifieux.  The  place  contains 
1499,  and  the  canton  9287,  inhabitants. 

PIERRE  EGLI'SE  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Valognes.  The  place  contains  1619,  and 
thecanton  j 3,342,  inhabitants. 

PIERRE  LET'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton.  The 
place  contains  2536,  and  the  canton  12,534,  inhabit¬ 
ants. 

PIERRE  le  MOUTIE'R  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Nievre,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Nevers.  The  place  contains  1969, 
and  the  canton  8615,  inhabitants. 

PIERRE  A  l’OISSEAU',  a  (mail  ifland  in  the  Englilh 
channel,  near  the  coalt  of  France.  Lat.  48.  54.  N.  Ion, 
3.  24.  W. 

PIERRE  d’OLERON'  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  dill  rift  of  Marennes.  The  place  contains 
4249,  and  the  canton  9653,  inhabitants. 

PIERRE  PERTUI'S,  the  name  of  a  curious  arch  cut 
through  the  mountain  Durvau,  in  Swifferland,  which 
mountain  feparates  the  canton  of  Berne  from  the  bilhop- 
ric  of  Bafil. 

The  Romans,  to  whom  no  difficulty  was  infurmount- 
able,  in  order  to  open  a  communication  between  the  an¬ 
cient  Helvetia  and  the  country  of  the  Rouraci,  were  at 
the  pains  of  excavating  a  folid  rock  of  fixty  feet  in  thi-ck- 
nefs  :  the  aperture  is  28  feet  in  height,  and  27  in  width. 
At  about  forty  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  road,  is  the 
infcription,  which  being  fomewhat  defaced  by  time,  the 
following  reading  is  fubmitted  to  the  learned  :  “Numini 
Augufto  dedicatum  Via  dufta  per  montem  Durvuin,  pate- 
fafla  in  ufutn  Coloniae  Helvetiae.”  Pupienus  having  been 
governor  of  the  Sequani,  of  whofe  territories  the  moun¬ 
tain  Durvau  was  likewile  the  limits,  it  has  been  conjee  - 
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tured  this  work,  was  done  when  Pupienus  and  Balbinus 
were  emperors,  A.D.  2,37.  Durvum  is  the  Latin  name  of 
the  mountain  called  at  this  day  Durvau.  The  road 
through  the  bifttoprick  of  Bafil  to  Neufchatel  is  perhaps 
not  more  interefting  on  account  of  the  noble  arch  above 
defcribed  through  which  it  pafles,  than  for  the  aftonifh- 
ing  romantic  beauty  of  the  country,  which  not  being 
defcribed  in  any  book  of  travels,  is  a  lamentable  proof  of 
its  not  having  been  much  frequented  by  our  countrymen. 
iiesit.  Mag.  March,  1782. 

PIERREFEU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Var :  fix  miles  north  of  Hieres. 

PIERREFIT'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Allier :  ten  miles  north  of  Le  Donjon. 

PIERREFIT'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Meufe  5  (even  miles  weft  of  St.  Mihiel,  and 
ten  north-eaft  of  Bar  le  Due. 

PIERREFIT'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Paris  :  fix  miles  north  of  Paris. 

PIERREFONTAI'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  d i ft r i 61  of  Baume.  The  place  contains  1 1 10,  and  the 
canton  7889,  inhabitants.' 

PIERREFOR'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cantal  :  twelve  miles  fouth- weft  of  Sr.  Flour, 
and  fix  eaft  of  Aurillac. 

PIERRES  DE  LEG.  See  Paternosters,  vol.  xviii. 

PIER'RIE,  f.  Precious  ftones.  Chaucer. 

PIER'RIER,  f.  [Fr.  from  pierre,  a  ftone.]  A  heap  of 
large  ftones  baftily  collefiled  together  near  a  fortified 
place,  and  covered  with  earth,  in  order  to  conceal  them 
from  a  befieging  enemy.  If  grafs  ftiould  have  grown 
upon  it,  the  enemy  will,  in  all  probability,  confider  it  as 
a  mere  eminence,  or  commanding  fpot  of  ground,  and 
will,  of  courfe,  endeavour  to  get  pofieffion  of  it.  The 
inftant  he  makes  the  attempt,  a  di  fcharge  of  ordnance 
mull:  be  directed  from  the  rampart  againft  this  heap,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fcattering  the  ftones  amongft  the  aflailants, 
and  forcing  them  to  retire.  Perhaps  it  might  add  to  this 
fpecies  of  defence  were  temporary  works  thrown  up  in 
front  of  the  heap,  and  a  mine  laid  underneath. — A  pro¬ 
jectile  to  carry  ftones. — -The  difperfion  of  a  charge  of 
ftones,  thrown  from  a  mortar,  or pierrier,  is  much  great¬ 
er  than  any  perfon,  who  has  not  witnefied  it,  can  ima¬ 
gine.  Douglas’s  Obfervations  on  Carnot's  Syjlem  of  Defence; 
1819. 

PIERREVIL'LE  (St),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrifit  of  Privas.  The  place  contains  1471,  and  the 
canton  7856,  inhabitants. 

PIER'SON  (Thomas).  This  ingenious  perfon  was  for¬ 
merly  a  blackfmith,  a  watchmaker,  a  fchoolmafter,  &c. 
at  Stokefley  in  Cleveland.  He  afterwards  had  a  little 
place  in  the  cuftom-houfe  at  Stockton,  where  he  died  the 
30th  oDAuguft,  1791.  He  wrote  a  poem,  called  “  Rofe- 
bury  i  opping, ”  and  a  tragedy,  entitled  “The  Trea¬ 
cherous  Son-in-Law,”  printed  at  Stockton  in  1786,  but 
we  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  a  filed.  Biog.  Dram. 

PIERSZAI'E,  a  town  of  Lithua  nia,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna  :  lixty  miles  eaft  of  Lida. 

PIES'KI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek  :  forty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Novogrodek. 

PI'EF,  or  Piot,  f.  [front  pie.]  A  magpie;  fo  called  in 
fome  parts  of  England. 

.  PIETAN'L  I  A,  f.  in  old  records  ;  a  pittance,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  vifihials  distributed  to  the  members  of  a  college. 

PIETANTIA  RIUS,  f.  The  officer  in  a  college  who 
was  to  diftribute  the  pietantia. 

PIE'TENPACH,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  joins  the 
Reilen  near  Schwadorf ;  both  emptying  themfelves  toge¬ 
ther  into  the  Danube  twelve  miles  below  Vienna. 

PI'ETISM,  f,  [from  piety. ~\  A  kind  of  extremely 
ftrifil  devotion.  See  Pietist.- — They  have  not  ftuck 
more  than  once  openly  to  declare  in  their  meetings,  that 
they  would  not  give  over  till  they  had  driven  pietil'm  -out 
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of  their  community,  root  and  branch.  Frey,  cited  by  Bp. 
Lavingtnn. 

PI'ETISTS,  a  religious,  fefit  that  fprung  up  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  17th  century,  among  the  Proteftams  of 
Germany;  Teeming  to  be  a  kind  of  mean  between  the 
Quakers  of  England,  and  the  Quietifts  of  the  Romifli 
church. 

This  fefit  originated  in  the  zeal  of  certain  perfons,  who, 
with  the  beft  intentions,  endeavoured  to  Item  the  torrent 
of  vice  and  corruption,  and  to  reform  the  licentious 
manners  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  How¬ 
ever,  many,  deluded  by  the  fuggeftions  of  an  irregular 
imagination,  and  an  ill-formed  underftanding,  or  guided 
by  principles  and  views  of  a  more  criminal  nature,  fipread 
abroad  new  and  fingular  opinions,  falfe  vifions,  unintelli¬ 
gible  maxims,  auftere  precepts,  and  imprudent  clamours 
againft  the  difeipline  of  the  church  :  all  which  excited 
the  mod  dreadful  tumults,  and  kindled  the  flames  of  con¬ 
tention  and  difeord. 

The  learned  Spener  was  at  the  head  of  the  firft  refor¬ 
mers,  who,  by  the  private  focieties  he  formed  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  with  a  defign  to  promote  vital  religion,  roufed  the 
hike- warm  from  their  indifference,  and  excited  a  fpirit  of 
vigour  and  refolution  in  thofe  who  had  been  finished  to 
lament  in  filence  the  progrefs  of  impiety.  With  this  view 
he  publifhed  a  book,  entitled  “Pious  Defires,”  in  which 
he  reprefented  in  an  affefiting  manner  the  diforders  of  the 
church,  and  propofed  the  remedies  that  were  proper  to 
'’heal  them.  The  religious  meetings  above  mentioned,  or 
Colleges  of  Piety,  as  they  were  called,  however  well  de- 
figned  in  their  original  eftablifliment,  tended  in  many 
places  to  kindle  in  the  breads  of  the  multitude  the  flames 
of  a  blind  and  intemperate  zeal,  whole  effects  were  impe¬ 
tuous  and  violent;  fo  that  thefe  inllitutions  of  pietifm 
became  objefits  of  reproach,  and  occafions  of  complaint. 

The  tumult  thus  produced  was  farther  promoted  by 
the  commotions  that  arofe  at  Leipfic  in  the  year  1689, 
when  certain  pious  and  learned  profeflors  of  philofophy 
undertook  to  explain  the  Scriptures  in  their  colleges,  with 
a  view  of  forming  candidates  for  the  miniftry  into  a  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  thefe  fources  of  religious 
knowledge.  The  novelty  of  this  method  of  inftrufition 
excited  attention,  and  the  leftures  that  were  delivered  to 
this  purpofe  were  much  frequented.  Sufpicions  and  ru¬ 
mours  of  an  unfavourable  kind  were  loon  induftrioufly 
propagated,  and  the  profeflors  were  prohibited  from  pur- 
(uing  the  plan  of  religious  inftrufifion  which  they  had 
undertaken.  During  thefe  troubles  and  divifions,  the 
invidious  denomination  of  Pietifts  was  firft  invented;  or 
at  leaft  before  this  period  it  was  not  commonly  known. 
The  denomination  was  alfo  fometimes  applied  to  perfons 
whore  motley  characters  exhibited  an  enormous  mixture  of 
profligacy  ami  enthufiafm,and  who  better deferved  the  title 
of  delirious  fanatics.  Many  perfons  of  various  ranks  and 
profeflions,  of  both  fexes,  learned  and  illiterate,  pretended 
a  divine  impulfe  for  pulling  up  iniquity  by  the  root,  and 
reftoring  to  its  primitive  luftre  the  declining  caufe  of 
piety  and  virtue,  and  tor  eftablilhing  a  better  difeipline 
in  the  Chriftian  church.  Afleniblies,  fimilar  to  thofe  efta- 
blifhed  by  Spener,  were  introduced  for  this  purpofe  into 
Leipfic  and  other  places  :  but  they  were  not  all  conduc¬ 
ted  with  prudence  and  order.  Into  thefe  afleniblies  there 
were  introduced  feveral  extravagant  and  hot-headed  fa¬ 
natics,  who  foretold  the  deftrufition  of  Babel,  i.  e.  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church  ;  who  terrified  the  populace  with  fi<?3tious 
vifions,  a  {Turned  the  authority  of  prophets  honoured  with 
a  divine  commiflion,  revived  dofitrines  that  had  long  be¬ 
fore  been  exploded  and  condemned,  declared  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  millennium,  and  were  guilty  of  many  out¬ 
rages  againft  order  and  peace. 

Thefe  revivers  of  piety  were  of  two  kinds.  One  fefit, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Spener,  propofed  to  carry  on 
their  plan  without  introducing  any  change  into  the  doc¬ 
trine,  difeipline,  or  form  of  government,  in  the  Lutheran 
church  :  the  other  party  were  for  introducing  confidera- 
5-N  ble 
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hie  alterations  both  in  do&rine  and  ecclefiadical  polity. 
Many  miftakes  have  been  occafioned  by  confounding 
thefe  two  parties ;  the  former  of  which  were  zealoufly  in* 
tent  upon  a  very  important  objedl,  the  revival  of  piety, 
and,  with  this  view,  the  reformation  of  public  feminaries, 
where  miniders  W'ere  educated,  both  as  to  the  mode  of  in- 
ftrudlion  and  the  extent  of  difcipline ;  but  the  latter  were, 
for  the  molt  part,  totally  deditute  of  reafon  and  judg¬ 
ment  ;  their  errors  were  the  reveries  of  a  difordered  brain ; 
and  they  were  rather  to  be  confidered  as  lunatics  than  as 
heretics.  Some  among  them  were  lefs  extravagant,  and 
tempered  the  fingular  notions  they  had  derived  from 
reading  or  meditation  with  a  certain  mixture  of  the  im¬ 
portant  truths  and  doftrines  of  religion.  They  were 
modly,  however,  of  the  myftic  kind.  For  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  account  we  mull  refer  to  Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hid.  vol. 
iv.  8vo. 

Many  grofs  errors  are  charged  on  the  Pietifts,  in  a  book 
intitled  “  Manipulus  Obfervationum  Antipietidecarum;” 
but  they  have  too  much  the  feverity  of  polemical  exagge¬ 
ration  ;  at  lead  it  is  certainly  fo  with  regard  to  a  great 
part  of  them.  In  effedt,  there  are  Pietids  of  feveral 
kinds  :  fome  run  into  grofs  illufions,  and  carry  their  er¬ 
rors  to  the  overturning  a  great  part  of  the  Chridian  doc¬ 
trine;  others  are  only  vilionaries;  and  others  very  ho¬ 
ned  and  good  people,  who,  difgulled  with  the  coldnefs 
and  formality  of  other  churches,  and  charmed  with  the 
fervent  piety  of  the  Pietids,  are  attached  to  their  party 
without  giving  in  to  the  grofied  of  their  errors. 

In  the  Protedant  parts  of  Wirtemberg,  there  are  many 
perfons  didinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Pietids,  who  hold 
private  meetings  for  devotion,  but  do  not  in  otherrefpe&s 
feparate  from  their  churches. 

Pietists,  otherwife  called  the  “  Brethren  and  Siders 
of  the  Pious  and  Chridian  Schools,”  a  fociety  formed  in 
the  year  1678,  by  Nicholas  Barre,  and  obliged  by  their 
engagements  to  devote  themfelves  to  the  education  of 
poor  children  of  both  fexes. 

PIETO'LA,  a  village  of  Italy,  near  Mantua.  While 
Italy  was  in  pofleflion  of  the  French,  anobelifk  was  ereited 
here  to  the  memory  of  Virgil,  a  native  of  this  place,  by 
Bonaparte;  and  further,  out  of  refpeft  to  that  great 
poet,  this  perfonage  granted  the  inhabitants  an  indem¬ 
nification  for  all  their  lodes  by  the  war. 

PIE'TON,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  which  runs  into 
the  Sambre  a  little  above  Charleroy. 

PIE'TRA  CASTEL'LO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capi- 
tanata  :  fix  miles  north-wed  of  Volturara. 

PIE'TRA  CORBA'RA,  a  town  of  the  idand  of  Cor- 
fica:  eleven  miles  north  of  Badia. 

PIE'TRA  EMBOSCA'TA,  a  name  given  by  the  Ita¬ 
lians  to  the  Florentine  marble,  fo  remarkable  for  its  de¬ 
lineations. 

PIE'TRA  GAL'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata  : 
two  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Acerenza. 

PIE'TRA  MA'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ci- 
tra  :  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Cofenza. 

PIE'TRA  MA'LA,  a  mountain  that  rifes  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  road  to  Bologna,  about 
forty  miles  from  Florence.  This  mountain  is  rendered 
remarkable  by  a  dame  that  fpreads  over  a  fmall  part  of  its 
furface,  and  burns  almod  continually  without  producing 
any  of  thofe  definitive  eftedls  which  accompany  volca¬ 
nic  explofions.  A  fimilar  phenomenon  is  obferved  on 
the  fide  of  a  mountain  about  four  miles  from  Carvigliano: 
here  the  dame,  which  (hows  itfelf  low  down  on  the  decli¬ 
vity  of  the  mountain,  covers  a  fpace  of  about  140  feet ; 
and  it  runs  along  in  crevices,  and  burns  much  dronger 
in  fome  places  than  in  others.  Its  colour  is  either  bright 
yellow,  or  blue,  like  fpirits  of  wine,  and  it  rifes  little 
more  than  half  a  foot  from  its  furface  ;  but  in  rainy  wea¬ 
ther,  and  particularly  in  winter,  it  is  faid  to  increafe 
confiderably,  and  mount  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven 
feet.  It  was  extinguifhed  in  fome  places  by  waving  hats 
ftrongly  over  it,  and  re-produced  by  firing  a  pidol  into  a 
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finall  train  of  gunpowder,  and  fometimes  by  merely 
throwing  a  lighted  paper  upon  the  fpot  where  it  had  dif- 
appeared.  It  emits  a  drong  odour,  refembling  that  of 
ether.  Naturalids  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the 
caufe  of  this  phenomenon  :  fome  fuppofe  it  to  be  eletric, 
others  phofphoric,  and  others  again  volcanic.  In  favour 
of  this  latter  opinion,  it  is  alleged,  that  there  are  vediges 
of  ancient  eruptions  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  fliocks 
of  earthquakes  frequently  agitate  the  furrounding  moun¬ 
tains  •.  and  that  fulphureous  bubbles  are  perceivable  in 
the  vicinity,  and  are  fo  infiimmable  as  to  take  fire  at  the 
approach  of  a  torch,  &c.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
faid,  that,  if  the  flames  of  Pietra  Mala  proceeded  from 
any  fuch  caufe,  the  ground  over  which  they  hover  mud 
be  heated,  and  its  heat  increafed  if  opened,  becaufe  it 
would  be  nearer  the  fubterranean  furnace.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  flame  in  this  mountain  communicates  but  lit¬ 
tle  heat  when  burning ;  and,  when  extinguiflied,  leaves 
the  ground  cold,  and  without  the  ufual  vediges  of  fire. 
Hence  others  have  been  led  to  afcribe  it  to  a  fort  of  oily 
fubllance,  or  petroleum,  with  which  they  fuppofe  the  ad¬ 
jacent  earth  to  be  impregnated.  But,  if  this  were  the 
caufe,  it  is  faid  that  the  flames,  indead  of  being  increafed, 
would  be  diminiflied  or  extinguiflied  by  the  rains  and 
tempeds  of  winter,  and  the  crevices  which  emit  the  flame 
mull  exhibit  fome  traces  of  this  oily  vapour;  but  the 
flame  glows  with  the  greated  vivacity  in  winter,  and  the 
foil  manifeds  no  appearance  of  any  oily  or  bituminous 
fubllance.  The  firil  of  thefe  fats  is  equally  decifive 
againlt  the  operation  of  the  eletric  fluid  and  phofphoric 
exhalations.  Whatever  be  its  caufe,  the  flame  illumi¬ 
nates  the  whole  trat  around  it,  and  banifhes  the  horror 
of  night  from  one  of  the  mod  dreary  folitudes  of  the 
Apennines.  Similar  phenomena  were  obferved  in  or 
near  the  fame  region  anciently,  as  Pliny  the  elder  (lib. 
xi.  cap.  3.)  notices  the  appearances  of  flames  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory'  of  Mutina,  which  includes  the  neighbouring 
Apennines. 

PIE'TRA  MALA'RA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora: 
feven  miles  north  of  Capua. 

PIE'TRA  MAUfR  A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata : 
four  miles  north- wed  of  Lefina. 

PIE'TRA  PAU'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citra  :  four  miles  wed-north-well  of  Cariati-Vecchia. 

PIE'TRA  PERTO'SA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafili¬ 
cata  :  twelve  miles  fouth-ead  of  Potenza. 

PIE'TRA  PETRO'SA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafili¬ 
cata  :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Acerenza. 

PIE'TRA  PRE'ZIA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Noto :  ten  miles  fouth-wedof  Cadro  Giovanni. 

PIE'TRA  PU'GNO,  a  town  of  Corfica,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Corte. 

PIE'TRA  PUllCI'NA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Princi- 
pato  Ultra  :  three  miles  north  of  Benevento. 

PIE'TRA  PULE'MA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Princi- 
pato  Ultra:  nine  miles  north-north-ead  of  Benevento. 

PIE'TRA  di  RO'MA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Demona,  on  the  north  coad :  eighteen  miles  wed 
of  Pati. 

PIE'TRA  SA'MA,  a  town  of  the  republic  of  Lucca  : 
twelve  miles  wed  of  Lucca. 

PIE'TRA  SAN' TA,  a  town  of  Etruria:  fix  miles 
fouth-ead  of  Mafia. 

PIE'TRA  VAIRAN',  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  : 
eleven  miles  ead  of  Sezza. 

PIETRAFE'ZA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata  :  feven 
miles  fouth-wefi  of  Potenza. 

PIETRAGRU'A  (Carlo  Luigi),  of  Florence,  a  mufic- 
mafler  of  confiderable  reputation  in  his  day,  compofed 
two  operas  for  Venice  :  1.  I!  Pador  Fido,  in  1721 ;  2.  Ro- 
molo  e  Tazio,  in  1722.  Profeffors  fpeak  of  Pietragruain 
fuch  terms  as  remove  all  doubt  of  his  merit. 

PIETRAL'BO  or  Petralbo,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of 
Corfica  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  St.  Fiorenzo. 

PIE'TRO  da  PIE'TRI,  or  Pitri,  an  Italian  artid, 

was 
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was  born  A.D.  1665,  according  to  fome  authors,  at  Rome; 
others  place  his  birth  at  Premia,  in  the  Milanefe  territory. 
He  learned  the  principles  of  art  of  Jof.  Ghezzi  and  Carlo 
Maratti,  who  employed  him  in  copying  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  works  of  Raphael,  and  other  celebrated  Italian  mas¬ 
ters.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1716.  Notwithftand- 
ing  that  Pietri  employed  great  part  of  his  time  in  copy¬ 
ing,  we  have  feveral  meritorious  hiftorical  pi&ures  by 
him  from  his  own  compofitions  ;  thole  efpecially  which 
he  painted  for  the  church  of  St.  Clement  at  Rome.  He 
etched  fome  few  plates,  and  among  them  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  will  probably  be  found  mod:  worthy  of  notice:  the 
Aflumption  of  the  Virgin,  a  middling-fized  upright ;  and 
St.  Lawrence  the  Judinian,  a  fmall  upright;  both  from  his 
own  compofitions. 

PI'ETY, /.  [pietas,  Lat.]  Difcharge  of  duty  to  God. 
— Praying  for  them  would  make  them  as  glad  to  fee  their 
fervants  eminent  in  piety  as  themfelves.  Law. — Duty  to 
parents,  or  thofe  in  luperior  relation  : 

Pope’s  filial  piety  excels 

Whatever  Grecian  dory  tells.  Swift. 

Piety,  like  many  othervirtues,  received  amongtheRo- 
nians  divine  honours,  and  was  made  one  of  their  gods.  Aci- 
lius  Glabrio  firli:  eredled  a  temple  to  this  divinity,  Pietas, 
which  he  did  upon  the  fpot  on  which  a  woman  had  fed 
with  her  own  milk  her  aged  father,  who  had  been  im- 
prifoned  by  order  of  the  fenate,  and  deprived  of  all  ali¬ 
ments.  The  dory  is  well  known,  and  is  at  length  in  au¬ 
thors  which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  fchoolboy.  See 
Cicero  de  Div.  i.  Valerius  Maximus,  v.  4.  and  our  article 
Filial  Love. 

If  piety  was  thus  pradlifed  and  thus  honoured  in 
heathen  antiquity,  it  furely  ought  not  to  be  lefs  fo  among 
Chridians,  to  whom  its  nature  is  better  defined,  and  to 
the  pradlice  of  which  they  have  motives  of  greater  co¬ 
gency.  A  learned  and  elegant  writer  has  faid,  that  the 
want  of  piety  arifes  from  the  want  of  fenfibility  ;  and  it 
is  certain,  that  devotional  tades  and  habits  are  very  defi¬ 
nable  in  themfelves,  exclufive  of  their  effedls  in  meliora¬ 
ting  the  morals  and  difpofition,  and  promoting  prefent 
and  future  felicity.  They  add  dignity,  pleafure,  and  fe- 
curity,  to  any  age  :  but  to  old  age  they  are  the  mod  be¬ 
coming  grace,  the  mod  fubdantial  fupport,  and  the  fweet- 
ed  comfort.  In  order  to  preferve  them,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  preferve  our  fenfibility;  and  nothing  will  contri¬ 
bute  fo  much  to  this  purpofeas  a  life  of  temperance,  in¬ 
nocence,  and  fimplicity. 

PI'ETY,  Mounts  of.  See  Mount,  vol.  xvi.  p.  134. 
Something  fimilar  to  the  Italian  mounts  of  piety,  it  is 
faid,  is  about  to  be  edablifhed  in  London,  under  the  auf- 
pices  of  Mrs.  Fry.  Its  grand  objedl  feems  to  be  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  poor  to  pledge  whatever  they  may  have  at  a 
fmaller  rate  of  intered  than  what  is  allowed  at  prefent  to 
the  pawnbrokersofthe  metropolis  by  theadt  of  parliament. 
It  further  appears,  that  the  celebrated  banking-houfe  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Poultry,  one  partner  of  which  is  nearly  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  lady  above  alluded  to,  is  concerned  in  the  prefent 
fpeculation.  It  is  to  be  called,  the  Philanthropic  Equitable 
Loan  Bank;  and  the  plan  is,  to  raife  two  millions  of 
money  in  50I.  (hares,  fo  that  it  is  a  fpeculation  of  no  fmall 
extent;  and  its  announcement  has  already  thrown  the 
pawnbrokers  into  a  grievous  condensation.  A  fimilar 
projeft  is  afloat  in  Dublin  ;  part  of  the  money  to  be  raifed 
in  England;  the  capital  is  to  be  one  million  derling. 
Another  in  Manchefler,  with  a  capital  of  500,000!.  April 
28,  1824.  r 

PIE'VE,  a  town  of  Genoa :  two  miles  north-wed  of 
Albenga. 

PIE'VE  (La),  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Reno,  furround- 
ed  with  an  earthen  rampart  and  a  ditch. 

PIE'VE  di  CADO'RA.  See  Cadora. 

PIE'VE  del  DU'CA,  a  town  of  Italy  ;  four  miles  weft 
of  Rimini. 
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PIE'VE  St.  GIACO'MO,  a  town  of  Italy  :  feven  miles 
eaft  of  Cremona. 

PIEVE  de  St.  MAURI'TIO,  a  town  of  Italy :  twelve 
miles  eaft  of  Cremona. 

PIE'VE  del  MO'NA,  a  town  of  Italy:  twelve  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Cremona. 

PIE'VE  di  SAC'CO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan, 
fituated  on  a  canal  called  Fiumcello,  containing  about 
5100  inhabitants,  a  collegiate  church,  a  mount  of  piety, 
and  feveral  fine  buildings  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Padua. 

PIE'VE  A  SIE'VE,  a  town  of  Italy  :  ten  miles  eaft  of 
Florence. 

PIE'VE  St.  STEFA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Ti¬ 
ber:  fifteen  miles  north  of  Arezzo. 

PIEUX  (Les),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel:  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cherburg,  and 
twelve  weft  of  Valognes. 

PI'EXMAKL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Kuopio  :  thirty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Kuopio. 

PIF'ENDEL,  an  eminent  performer  on  the  violin,  in 
the  fervice  of  Auguftus  II.  king  of  Poland.  According 
to  Quantz,  Pifendel  had  in  his  youth  received  inftruCtions 
in  finging  from  Piftocchi,  and  on  the  violin  fromTofelli. 
Quantz  is  very  warm  in  his  praifes,  calling  him  a  pro¬ 
found  theorift,  a  great  performer,  and  a  truly  honeftman. 
It  was  from  this  worthy  concert-mafter,  fays  he,  that  I 
learned  to  play  an  adagio,  and  to  compofe  in  many  parts. 
Pifendel  had  in  his  youth  travelled  through  France  and 
Italy,  where  he  had  acquired  the  peculiarities  in  thetalle 
of  both  countries,  and  fo  blended  them  together  as  to 
form  a  third  genus,  a  mixed  ftyle  of  writing  and  playing, 
which  was  half  French  and  half  Italian.  Influenced  by 
his  example,  Quantz  declares  that  he  always  preferred 
this  compound  ftyle  to  that  of  Italy,  France,  or  the  na¬ 
tional  ftyle  of  his  own  country. 

PIG,  f.  [pic,  Sax.]  A  young  fow  or  boar.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Sus.— The  flefh-meats  of  an  eafy  digeftion,  are  pig, 
lamb,  rabbit,  and  chicken.  Fluyer  on  the  Humours. 

Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig-, 

Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat.  Slialiefpeare. 

An  oblong  mafs  of  lead  or  unforged  iron,  or  mafs  of  me¬ 
tal  melted  from  the  ore,  is  called  fow-metal,  and  pieces  of 
that  metal  are  called  pigs ;  they  weigh  about  250  lbs.  each. 
A  nodding  beam  or  pig  of  lead 

May  hurt  the  very  ableft  head.  Pope. 

Guinea-ViG.  See  Cavia. 

To  PIG,  v.  11.  To  farrow  ;  to  bring  pigs. 

PIG'-CASE,  /.  A  fort  of  narrow  cafe  or  flail,  in  which 
an  unfortunate  animal  of  this  kind  is  confined  while  it  is 
undergoing  the  procefs  of  fattening,  fo  as  not  to  be  able 
to  turn  itfelf  completely  round,  by  which  it  is  fuppofed 
to  fatten  better  and  more  expeditioufly,  as  well  as  with  a 
lefs  quantity  of  food  in  proportion  to  that  which  is  ufed 
for  equal-fized  animals  fed  in  other  methods. 

Thefe  cafes  are  conftrudted  in  feparate  divifions,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  each  of  them  may  contain  a  pig,  and  fit 
him  as  nearly  as  poflible  when  he  is  in  it ;  but  he  mult  not 
be  able  to  turn  himfelf  round  ;  there  is,  however,  a  fpace 
left  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  them,  by  which  he  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  lie  down,  in  which  cafe  his  feet  pafs  through  the 
fpace  left.  Upon  one  fide  of  fuch  buildings  there  is 
ufually  a  range  of  fmall  troughs  in  the  walls  or  boardings, 
and  on  the  other  a  row  of  Aiders,  which  (hut  the  pigs  in. 
The  paving  in  the  bottom  of  thefe  divifions  Hopes  gently 
backwards  to  prevent  wetnefs,  and  no  litter  is  ever  em¬ 
ployed  in  them,  but  they  are  kept  clean  and  fweet  by  the 
ufe  of  a  hoe  and  broom.  Pig-cafes  of  this  fort  are  lome- 
times  raifed  from  foundations  laid  in  the  ground,  and  at 
others  eredted  upon  wheels  in  a  kind  of  wooden  building, 
fo  as  to  move  about  on  grafs-land.  They  are  frequently 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maldon  in  Eflex. 
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PIG  CREE  K,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into 
the  Staunton  in  lat.  36.  52.  N.  Ion.  79.  42.  W. 

PIG-HEAD'ED,  adj.  Plaving  a  large  head  ;  a  word 
ftill  vulgarly  applied  to  a  ft u p i d  perfon,  and  to  an  obfti- 
nate  perfon. — Come  forward:  you  ftiould  be  fome  dull 
tradefman  by  your  pig-headed  fconce  now,  that  think 
there’s  nothing  good  any  where,  blit  what’s  to  be  fold. 
B.  Janfoii's  Mafqnes. 

PIG'-IRQN.  See  Mineralogy,  vol.  xv.  p.  497. 

PIG'-NUT,  or  Earth-nut.  See  Bunium. — I  with 
my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts.  Shahefpeare. 

PIG'-STY,  the  name  of  the  place  where  fwine  are 
kept. 

PIGAL'LE  (John  Baptift),  an  eminent  French  fculp- 
tor,  born  at  Paris  in  1714,  was  the  fon  of  a  carpenter 
employed  in  the  royal  buildings.  He  had  early  a  fond- 
refs  for  modelling,  which  gave  him  a  defire  for  excelling 
in  the  art  of  fculpture;  but  nature  had  been  fo  little 
bountiful  to  him,  that  it  coft  him  the  greateft  labour  and 
afliduity  to  make  a  progrefs.  After  having  for  many 
3  ears  been  a  pupil  of  Le  Lorraine  and  Lemayne,  he  was 
furnifhed  by  the  liberality  of  fome  friends  with  the  means 
of  vifiting  Italy.  He  fpent  three  years  at  Rome  in  copy¬ 
ing  after  the  antique;  and  on  his  return  ftopt  at  Lyons, 
where  he  met  with  employment  which  occupied  him  a 
year  and  a  half.  At  this  place  he  finiihed  the  model  of  a 
ftatue  of  Mercury,  which  he  brought  with  him  to  Paris, 
where  it  was  greatly  admired.  It  was,  however,  a  confi- 
derable  time  before  he  met  with  encouragement;  but  at 
length  he  excited  the  attention  of  the  minifter,  and,  what 
was  of  more  importance,  of  Mad.  Pompadour,  and  ob¬ 
tained  feveral  commiflions.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  1744.  Having 
executed  his  Mercury  in  marble,  he  made  a  Venus  for  its 
companion,  which  was  equally  applauded  ;  both  thefe 
lfatues  were  prefented  by  the  king  to  his  majefty  of  Pruf- 
f:a  in  1748.  Pigalle  continued  to  rife  in  reputation  ;  and 
in  1756  was  engaged  to  execute  the  maufoleum  of  marfhai 
Saxe.  H  is  fucceis  in  this  work  placed  him  among  the 
firft  of  French  artifts :  a  writer  of  that  country,  indeed, 
has  called  it  “  the  grandeft  compofition  in  fculpture  that 
exifts.”  It  caufed  him  to  be  employed  for  the  monu¬ 
ment  erected  in  1765  by  the  city  of  Rheims  to  the  glory 
of  Louis  XV.  and  that  king,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  Tatis- 
fa&ion,  made  him  royal  fculptor,  and  decorated  him 
with  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  It  was  a  circumftance  pe¬ 
culiarly  flattering  to  him,  that  Bouchardon  committed 
to  him  the  finiflring  of  his  famous  equeftrian  flatue  in  the 
Place  de  Louis  XV.  He  vifited  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  in  or¬ 
der  to  model  his  buft,  which,  when  finifned,  was  a  ft ri- 
ki.ng and  charadf eriflic  likenefs,  but  difgufting  from  the 
exadnefs  with  which  his  lean  fcraggy  neck  was  repre- 
fented.  The  monument  of  marfhai  Saxe  was  not  put  up 
at  Strafbnrg  till  1776.  On  that  occafion,  Pigalle  took  the 
opportunity  of  vifiting  Berlin,  in  order  to  fee  the  great 
Frederic,  and  to  view  once  more  his  own  two  ftatues. 
As  he  flood  with  a  friend  among  the  crowd  at  a  grand 
rourt-fupper,  the  king,  obferving  a  flranger,  fent  to  aflc 
his  name.  His  friend  ofircioufly  anfwered,  in  French, 
“  It  is  the  author  of  the  Mercure.”  Frederic,  who  had 
been  uncivilly  treated  in  the  French  journal  called  “  Le 
Mercure,”  fuppofed  him  to  be  the  direftor  of  that  work, 
and  took  no  further  notice  of  him.  Pigalle  was  mortified, 
and  would  have  departed  immediately  had  he  not  been 
.defirous  of  feeing  his  ftatues.  He  went  next  day  to  Potf- 
dam  for  that  purpofe;  and,  after  examining  his  Mercury, 
laid,  “  I  ftiouid  have  been  very  forry  to  have  done  no 
better  fince.”  After  he  was  gone,  Frederic  learned  the 
tuiftake  he  had  made,  andcau:ed  his  librarian  to  write  to 
the  artift,  exprefling  his  concern  for  the  circumftance. 
In  178-0  he  was  employed  on  a  grand  monument  for  the 
Comte  d’Harcourt.  His  concluding  piece  was  the  figure 
of  a  young  girl  taking  a  thorn  out  of  her  foot,  which  was 
greatly  admired  for  its  beauty  and -delicacy.  He  died  in 
1785,  being  then  reflor  and  chancellor  of  the  academy. 
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Pigalle  was  a  man  of  a  noble  and  generous  charafter, 
liberal  to  the  indigent,  and  much  attached  to  his  family 
and  friends.  He  married  at  an  advanced  age  his  own 
niece,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  As  an  artift  he  was 
entirely  indebted  to  ftudy  and  application  :  his  fkill  was 
rather  talent  than  genius,  and  his  ideas  were  rather  juft 
than  extenfive.  Befides  the  works  which  have  been  enu¬ 
merated,  one  of  his  moft  applauded  performances  was  a 
child  holding  a  cage  out  of  which  a  bird  had  flown.  He 
alfo  executed  feveral  pieces  for  the  churches  of  Paris ;  and 
the  bufts  of  fome  literary  friends,  which  are  reckoned 
ftriking  likenefles.  D' Argenville . 

PIGANIOL'  de  la  FOR'CE  (John  Aymar  de),  a 
native  of  Auvergne,  of  a  noble  family,  applied  himfelf 
with  ardour  to  the  ftudy  of  geography  and  of  the  hiftory 
of  France.  With  the  view  of  improving  himfelf  in  this 
ftudy,  he  travelled  into  different  provinces;  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  travels,  made  fome  important  obfervations 
on  the  natural  hiftory,  the  commerce,  the  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  government,  of  each  province.  Thefe  obferva¬ 
tions  were  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  compiling  the  works  he 
has  left  behind  him,  of  which  the  chief  are,  1.  An  Hifto- 
rical  and  Geographical  Defcription  of  France;  the  largeft 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  1753,  in  15  vols.  nmo.  2.  A 
Defcription  of  Paris,  in  10  vols.  nmo.  a  work  equally  en¬ 
tertaining  and  inftrudtive,  and  written  with  an  elegant 
fimplicity  :  he  publiflied  an  abridgment  of  it  in  2  vols. 
nmo.  3.  A  defcription  of  the  Caftle  and  Park  of  Ver- 
failles.  Marly,  See.  in  2  vols.  nmo.  Piganiol  had  alfo  a 
concern  with  Abbe  N  adal  in  the  Journal  of  Trevoux.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  February  1753,  at  the  age  of  80  years. 
This  learned  man  was  as  much  refpefted  for  his  manners 
as  for  his  talents.  To  a  profound  and  varied  knowledge 
he  united  great  probity  and  honour,  and  all  the  polite- 
nefs  of  a  courtier. 

PIG'EON,  f.  [French.)  A  well  known  domeftic  bird 
See  the  article  Columba.— This  fellow'  picks  up  wit  as 
pigeons  peas.  Shahefpeare. 

Fix’d  in  the  mail,  the  feather’d  weapon  Hands, 

The  fearful  pigeon  flutters  in  her  bands.  Dryden. 

Since  the  article  Columba  was  printed,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  fixth  and  laft  volume  of  Monf.  le  Vaillant’s 
Hiftoiredes  Oifeaux  d’Afrique,  which  contains  fome  very 
interefting  obferyations  on  this  tribe  of  birds,  with  fome 
new  fpecies,  illuftrated  with  beautiful  engravings.  Some 
of  thefe  remarks  we  (hall  tranflate,  as  well  as  his  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fpecies  we  think  abfolutely  new ;  anti  fliall 
take  that  opportunity  of  adding  three  or  four  recently- 
dilcovered  fpecies  from  other  fources. 

Monf.  le  Vaillant  wifhes  to  diftribute  the  fpecies  of 
this  genus  into  three  divifions,  or  families,  the  characters 
of  which  he  confiders  as  fufficiently  diftinft  to  form 
even  three  genera,  Ihould  that  be  hereafter  thought  ad- 
vifeable. 

In  the  firft  family,  or  divifion,  he  would  include, 
under  the  name  Co/omhe,  all  pigeons  properly  fo  called  j 
i.  e.  thofe  commonly  known  in  their  domeftic  ftate,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  their  fuppofed  origin;  wild  pigeons,  or 
ring-doves,  or  wood-pigeons  ;  and  laftly,  turtle  doves. 

In  the  fecond,  under  the  name  of  Colomhar,  he  includes 
all  the  fpecies  with  thick  bills,  the  mandibles  fwelling 
out  like  the  Buphaga,  or  beef-eater;  their  legs  are  fhort 
and  thick,  their  toes  broad  and  flat,  partly  united  at  the 
bafe,  and  forming  a  foot  like  thofe  of  the  hornbills  and 
kingfilhers.  They  are  farther  diftinguilhed  by  having 
much  yellow  and  green  in  their  plumage,  w’hereas  neither 
the  domeftic  nor  the  wild  pigeons  of  Europe  or  of  Ame¬ 
rica  have  any  fcarcely  of  thofe  colours.  The  Columba 
vernans,  or  parrot-pigeon,  vol.  iv.  p.  818,  is  one  of  t he 
fpecies  which  would  belong  to  this  divifion.  All  the 
fpecies  live  entirely  on  fruit,  and  never  quit  the  large 
woods. 

In  the  third  divifion,  under  the  name  of  Colomhi-galline , 
he  would  include  thofe  fpecies  which  form  a  connecting 
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link  between  the  pigeon  and  fome  genera  of  the  gallina¬ 
ceous  order,  having  fome  characters  of  each,  and  the 
habits  of  the  latter.  The  fpecies  of  this  divifion  are  lefs 
numerous  than  of  the  two  former:  one  of  them  is  the  C. 
coronata,  or  great  crowned  pigeon  ;  and  another  is  the 
Nicobar  pigeon,  both  of  which  are  figured  in  vol.  iv. 

M.  Vaillant  concludes  by  obferving,  that,  of  thefe  three 
divifions,  not  one  fpecies  belonging  to  the  fecond  and 
third  is  to  be  found  in  a  ltate  of  nature  in  Europe;  in 
the  New  World  none  of  the  fecond  ;  but  in  Hindooftan 
and  Africa  fpecies  of  all  three  occur.  We  now  proceed 
to  notice  the  new  fpecies,  continuing  the  numbers  front 
vol.  iv.  p.  823. 

72.  Columba  oleagina,  the  olive-pigeon.  This  belongs 
to  Vaillant’s  firft  divifion,  and  is  the  fpecies  noticed  under 
the  head  Falco  longicaudus,  or  long-tailed  eagle,  vol.  vii. 
p.  180.  Its  cry,  when  on  the  wing,  refembles  the  creak¬ 
ing  of  a  pulley  when  railing  a  great  weight ;  and  this 
delightful  note  the  eagle  takes  advantage  of  to  pounce 
upon  its  prey,  as  we  have  fully  defcribed  in  the  place 
above  quoted.  But  this  cry  is  heard  only  morning  and 
evening;  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  pigeon  remains 
perched  in  tranquillity  on  the  higheft  trees,  or  feeking 
out  a  kind  of  wild  olive-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  it  prefers 
to  all  other;  and  hence  its  name  vlive-dnyf,  olive-pigeon. 
Thefe  olives,  which  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  Europe,  the 
bird  fwallows  whole  ;  they  grow  in  many  parts  of  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Africa;  and,  wherever  they  are  met  with, 
we  are  lure  to  find  this  fpecies  of  pigeon. 

The  olive-pigeon  is  about  the  fize  of  the  C.  palutnbus, 
or  ring-pigeon  of  Europe,  already  defcribed,  vol.  iv.  p.  818. 
but  the  colours  are  extremely  different.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  a  lively  blue-grey  with  a  vinous  tint;  the  front 
of  the  neck  and  the  bread  are  brown  with  fcollops  of 
wine-lees  and  triangular  fpots  of  white;  fimilar  fpots  are 
Scattered  all  over  the  upper  wjng-cov*erts,  the  ground¬ 
colour  of  which  is  alfo  brown  tinted  with  vinous  red; 
the  wmg  and  tail  feathers  are  blackifh  inclining  to  grey 
on  the  outer  barbs.  The  bill,  feet,  and  nails,  are  yellow; 
the  eyes  pearl-colour,  furrounded  by  a  patch  of  naked 
fkin  which  is  orange-colour,  and  extends  farther  below 
the  eye  than  above  it.  The  female  is  fomewhat  lefs,  and 
has  fewer  white  fpots  on  her  plumage. 

The  olive-pigeon  is  very  frequent  in  the  forefts  of  the 
Auteniquois  country.  In  the  feafcn  of  love,  they  fepa- 
rate  into  fingle  pairs ;  but  at  other  times  they  go  in  flocks. 
They  build  in  trees,  like  our  wood-pigeons,  and  iay  two 
very  white  eggs;  the  young  are  hatched  on  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  da)',  and  are  very  delicate  eating.  Though 
they  come  into  the  level  country,  and  feed  upon  grain, 
they  are  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  woods. — 
Rainier  rameron,  Vaillant,  i\°  264. 

73.  Columba  brunnea,  the  brown  pigeon:  cap,  neck 
above,  back,  and  wing-coverts,  brown;  bread,  neck  be¬ 
neath,  and  rump,  fhining  green.  Bill  and  legs  red.  In¬ 
habits  New  Zealand. 

74.  Columba  chnlcoptera,  the  bronze- winged  pigeon  : 
brownifli,  edged  with  rufous  ;  front  and  chin  white;  a 
bifid  copper-gold  bar  on  the  wings,  and  a  black  one  near 
the  tip  of  the  tail.  Bill  and  legs  red  ;  lores  white;  body 
above  afliy  brown,  beneath  paler,  all  the  feathers  edged 
with  tawny;  fmaller  wing-coverts  brown,  with  a  few  cop¬ 
per-gold  oval  fpots,  the  reft  with  an  oval  copper-gold 
ipot  at  the  tip,  forming  a  tranfverfe  bifid  bar;  quill- 
feathers  brown,  within  rufous;  two  middle  tail-feathers 
brown,  the  reft  pale  lead-colour.  Inhabits  Norfolk  Ifland  ; 
fize  of  the  ftock-pigeon.  'Burton,  from  Phillips's  Botany 
Bay. 

75.  Columba  antarffica,  the  antarfilic  pigeon  :  grey 
lead-colour,  beneath  paler;  hind-head  with  a  pendent 
ferruginous  creft;  wings  and  tail  blackifh,  the  latter  with 
a  pale  bar.  Bill  and  legs  red,  lower  mandible  with  a 
bluifh  tip  ;  front  and  chin  bluifh  ;  body  beneath  with  a 
pale  reddifh  tinge.  Inhabits  New  Holland;  fize  of  the 
ring-dove.  Turtun  from  New  IiolL  Zoul. 
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76.  Columba  rofea,  the  rofy  pigeon  :  fanguine-rofy  ; 
cefe  orange;  crown,  orbits,  and  tips  of  the  fmaller  coverts, 
white  ;  wings  and  tail  brown.  Bill  and  legs  yellow- 
brown  ;  orbits  white,  imbedded  on  the  fore  part  with 
black,  which  colour  runs  juft  over  the  cere,  fo  as  to  form 
a  black  frontlet;  irides  yellow;  body  beneath  paler. 
Inhabits  India;  fize  of  the  common  pigeon.  Turton 
from  dm,  Phyf. 

77.  Columba  albiroftra,  the  white-faced  turtle-dove. 
Naturalifts  have  diftinguilhed  the  turtle-doves  from  the 
pigeons  by  this  quality  :  they  fay  that  the  turtle-doves 
live  in  flocks,  the  pigeons  not.  But  Vaillant  afl'erts  that 
tlie  contrary  is  the  fa  cl ;  for  that  turtle-doves  are  never 
feen  in  large  flocks,  unlefs  when  on  a  journey  ;  whereas, 
after  the  pairing-feafon  is  over,  very  confiderable  flocks 
of  pigeons  and  ftock-doves  may  be  feen.  If  many  turtle¬ 
doves  are  feen  together,  it  is  merely  becaufe  they  have 
been  attradled  by  fome  food  they  are  particularly  fond  of ; 
but,  when  difturbed,  every  pair  takes  a  different  direc¬ 
tion;  whereas,  if  you  fcare  a  flock  of  pigeons,  they  fly 
off  in  a  compaCt  body,  and  all  perch  on  the  fame  tree,  or 
alight  together  on  the  ground. 

It  has  been  well  obferved,  vol.  iv.  819,  that  “  the 
turtle,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  bird,  loves  coolnefs 
in  fummer;”  and  accordingly,  fays  Vaillant,  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  deferts  of  Africa,  thefe  were  always  birds  of  good 
omen  to  myfelf  and  company  ;  for  if,  when  almoft  dying 
with  thirft,  we  chanced  to  fee  a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  we 
were  fure  to  find  not  far  ofF  a  fpring  or  a  colleflion  of 
rain-water,  of  which  we  always  availed  ourfelves  with 
gratitude;  I  mean,  that  we  never  offered  any  violence  or 
difturbance  to  thofe  kind  harbingers. 

Thus  much  of  turtle-doves  in  general.  The  prefent 
fpecies  was  difcovered  by  Vaillant  only  in  the  Auteni¬ 
quois  country.  The  forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat,  are 
entirely  white ;  the  neck,  breaft,  mantle,  and  rump,  are 
red  brown,  varied  with  purple,  green,  and  Heel-blue, 
according  to  the  different  reflections  of  the  light.  The 
under  parts  are  all  red.  The  wing  and  tail  feathers,  on  a 
blackifh  ground,  are  edged  with  bluifh-grey;  the  bill  is 
bluifh,  the  legs  vinous  red,  the  eyes  orange.  The  female 
has  a  plumage  lefs  bright. 

This  fpecies  is  met  with  only  in  large  woods;  it  is 
hard  to  flioof,  becaufe,  keeping  always  on  the  ground,  it 
is  not  eafily  difcerned  among  the  brufh-wood  ;  and,  even 
when  raifed,  it  often  flies  off  undifcovered,  though  with  a 
great  noife;  becaufe  it  moftly  perches  on  the  low  branches 
of  trees,  or  in  bufhes,  in  the  midft  of  which  it  makes  a 
flat  neft,  which  never  contains  more  than  two  eggs  of  a 
dirty-white  colour. —  Tourterelle  a  mafque  bianc,  Vail¬ 
lant,  N°  269. 

78.  Columba  reticulata,  the  mailed  turtle-dove:  head 
and  neck  of  alight  vinaceous  colour;  breaft  reddifh, 
agreeably  varied  with  zig-zag  lines  like  the  loofe  mefhes 
of  a  net,  or  the  rings  which  form  a  coat  of  mail,  whence 
the  name.  The  under  parts  are  perlaceous  grey,  which, 
becoming  lighter  on  the  pofterior,  is  perfectly  white  on 
the  under,  tail-coverts.  The  mantle  is  reddifh,  and  the 
middle  of  the  great  wing-coverts,  but  the  interior  parts 
are  of  a  bluifli-grey  ;  the  great  wing  and  tail  feathers  are 
blackifh  within,  their  outer  barbs  bordered  with  grey. 
The  bill  is  dark  brown,  but  yellowifh  at  the  tip;  the 
eyes  orange-colour,  the  feet  light  red.  The  female  is 
rather  lefs,  and  her  colours  not  fo  bright. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  weft  coaft  of  Southern  Africa  ; 
firft  appearing  about  Mount  Camis,  and  thence  to  the 
Great  Namaquois;  it  occurs  on  all  the  borders  of  the 
Kaufli  and  the  Swart-uocren  ;  but  is  no-where  fo  plenty 
as  on  the  confines  of  the  Great  or  Orange  River,  and 
the  Lion  River,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  they  occur 
at  Senegal  alfo.  They  neftle  on  trees,  like  our  turtle¬ 
doves,  and  lay  two  white  eggs  ;  they  refemble  the  com¬ 
mon  European  turtle-dove  in  fize,  and  in  their  cooing 
notes  Vaillant  lays  that  this  fpecies  is  defcribed  by 
Brifi'on  under  the  name  of  Tourterelle  du  Bengale,  and 
5  O  that 
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that  Buffon  makes  it  a  variety  of  the  European  turtle¬ 
dove. — Tourterelle  maillee,  Vaillant,  N°  270. 

79.  Columba  fmaragdina,  the  emerald  turtle-dove  : 
emerald-green  fpots  under  the  greater  wing-coverts;  tail 
very  fhort,  ^nd  rounded.  This  fpecies  is  about  one-third 
fmaller  than  the  common  turtle-dove.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  bluifh-grey,  becoming  whiter  upon  the  forehead  ; 
the  throat  is  white;  the  neck,  breaft,  and  fternum,  are 
of  a  vinaceous  red,  growing  white  on  the  lower  belly 
and  under  tail-coverts.  The  back  of  the  neck,  the 
mantle,  and  wings,  are  vinaceous  brown  ;  the  rump  is 
grey,  croffed  with  two  bars  of  black;  on  the  intermediate 
tail-feathers  are  alfo  two  bars  of  black  on  a  grey  ground  ; 
the  inner  barbs  of  the  wing  quills  are  cinnamon  colour. 
The  bill  is  dark  brown,  the  eyes  reddifh,  the  feet  vina¬ 
ceous  red.  The  female  is  lefs  than  the  male;  the  green 
fpots  on  her  wings  are  not  fo  large  norfo  bright. 

The  emerald  turtle  occurs  frequently  about  the  Gamtoo 
Louri,  and  Van  Staade,  rivers;  as  well  as  near  the  Little 
and  Great  Filh  rivers  ;  and  throughout  the  country  of 
the  Caffres.  They  neftle  in  bufhes  and  among  under¬ 
wood,  laying  two  white  eggs.  The  cooing  of  the  male 
is  defcribed  by  Vaillant  as  extremely  tender  and  affedting  ; 
and  the  fpecies  is  mild  and  familiar. — Tourterelle  eme- 
raudine,  Vaillant ,  N°  271. 

50.  Columba  tympaniftria,  the  drumming  turtle-dove  : 
This  fpecies  is  named  from  its  cooing,  which  greatly 
refembles  the  noife  of  a  tabor,  or  fmall  drum,  heard  at  a 
diftance.  It  is  like  the  preceding  in  (hape  and  fize,  but 
its  colours  are  different.  The  forehead  is  banded  with 
white,  which  pafTes  over  and  behind  the  eyes  quite  to 
the  ears.  The  under  parts,  from  the  throat  to  the  under 
tail-coverts,  are  pure  white.  The  upper  furface  is  of  an 
olivaceous  brown,  nearly  indeed  fimilar  to  the  preceding, 
having  the  black  bow  on  the  rump,  and  the  red  on  the 
inner  bars  of  the  wing-quills ;  but  the  fpots  on  the  wings 
are  blueinftead  of  green.  The  female  is  of  a  dirty-white 
underneath  ;  in  other  refpedts  they  very  nearly  refemble 
each  other.  The  bill  is  dark  brown,  the  eyes  brown. 
This  fpecies,  contrary  to  the  preceding,  is  extremely 
wild  and  fhy ;  it  inhabits  the  fame  parts  as  the  preceding, 
but  prefers  the  great  woods,  and  builds  in  trees ;  they 
lay  two  white  eggs. — Tourterelle  tambourette,  Vaillant, 
N°  272. 

51.  Columba  JEgyptiaca,  the  Egyptian  turtle-dove: 
teltaceous  flefh-colour;  chin  fpotted,  the  feathers  black, 
two-lobed,  truncate  and  ferruginous  at  the  tip.  Bill 
black;  head  violet  flefh-colour ;  orbits  naked,  bluifh; 
back  cinereous;  breaft  violet  flefh-colour;  belly  and 
thighs  whitifli ;  wings  brown;  two  outermoft  tail  fea¬ 
thers  cinereous  at  the  bale,  black  in  the  middle,  the  reft 
white  ;  two  next  on  each  fide  cinereous  at  the  bafe,  black 
in  the  middle,  cinereous  below,  and  whitifh  at  the  tips; 
the  fifth  on  each  fide  brown,  obfolete-black  in  the  middle  ; 
two  middle  ones  wholly  brown;  legs  flefh-colour.  Inha¬ 
bits  Egypt.  Frequents  houfes.  Tmton's  Linn. 

82.  Columba  Bantamenfis,  the  Bantam  pigeon  :  orbits 
naked,  flefh-colour;  neck,  breaft,  and  flanks,  waved  with 
black  and  white.  The  biil  is  black;  the  body  above 
afh-colour,  lighter  beneath  ;  lunate  black  fpots  on  the 
back,  wings,  and  breaft.  The  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body, 
with  fourteen  feathers,  the  fix  middle  ones  black,  the  reft 
white  towards  the  tip;  legs  red.  Inhabits  Java.  Size  of 
the  wryneck;  about  feven  inches  long.  Tnrton's  Linn. 

83.  Columba  Dominicenfis,  the  St.  Domingo  turtle¬ 
dove  ;  body  grey;  fides  of  the  head  and  collar  beneath 
the  nape  white;  fpot  on  the  crown,  band  under  the  eyes, 
and  collar  on  the  neck,  black.  Bill  black;  wings  with 
a  few  blackifh  fpots ;  breaft  vinaceous;  front,  chin,  and 
vent,  white ;  tail  grey,  the  outermoft  feathers  white ; 
legs  red.  Inhabits  St.  Domingo;  eleven  inches  long. 
Turton. 

84..  Columba  colombar.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  Vaillant’s 
fecond  divifion  ;  and,  being  the  only  one  he  met  with, 
he  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  divifion  itfelf  •  obferving 
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that,  fhould  other  fpecies  be  difcovered,  this  might  with 
propriety  be  called  the  Colombar  with  blue  epaulets  j 
and  fo  he  has  named  it  on  his  plate.  As  he  has  defcribed 
it  as  an  example  of  his  fecond  divifion,  or  genus,  we  have 
given  it  a  place;  but  we  believe  it,  though  found  in 
Africa,  to  be  identical  with  our  C.  phcenicoptera,  or 
purple-fhouldered  pigeon,  vol.  iv.  p.  819. 

We  have  noticed  fome  of  the  diftindtive  marks  of  this 
divifion  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  head  is  gene¬ 
rally  larger,  and  the  neck  fhorter  and  thicker,  than  in 
the  pigeons  or  turtle-doves.  They  keep  moftly  in  Angle 
pairs,  and  neftle  in  the  holes  of  trees;  they  do  not  fly  fo 
quick,  but  in  their  motions,  and  when  perched,  have  the 
air  and  port  of  the  jays  and  rollers.  It  is  about  the  fize 
of  our  ftock-pigeon.  The  male  has  the  head,  neck,  and 
breaft,  of  a  green ifh-grey,  with  more  or  lefs  of  an  olive 
tint  according  to  the  play  of  light  on  the  plumage;  the 
fcapulars,  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  are  olive- 
green  with  a  fliade  of  yellow.  The  pinions  are  of  a  mild 
violet-colour,  melting  by  degrees  into  olive-green  ;  but 
the  greater  coverts  are  black  with  a  broad  edging  of 
white.  The  lower  part  of  the  breaft  is  jonquil-yellow, 
inclining  to  white  on  the  belly;  but  the  under  tail- 
coverts  are  of  a  dark  brown-red.  The  tail  is  nearly 
even,  and  of  a  bluilh-grey  above.  The  legs  are  partly 
covered  with  white  feathers;  the  naked  parts  and  the 
feet  are  reddifh ;  the  bill  is  red  at  the  bafe,  the  reft  yellow ; 
the  eyes  orange-colour. 

The  female  is  fomewhat  lefs  5  and  her  head,  neck,  and 
all  the  under  parts,  and  the  mantle,  are  olive-green 
without  any  glofs;  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  her  plu 
mage  the  colours  are  not  fo  lively.  The  young  male  re¬ 
fembles  the  adult  female;  the  young  female  has  none  of 
the  violet-blue  on  the  pinion  whence  the  fpecies  takes 
its  name. 

^This  fpecies  inhabits  the  country  of  the  Great  Nama- 
quois,  near  the  banks  of  the  Filh  River,  (a  different  river 
from  that  on  the  eaft  coaft  bearing  the  fame  name.)  They 
neftle  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  on  a  heap  of  little  fticks  with 
a  layer  of  mofs,  and  over  that  fome  dried  leaves  ;  the 
female  lays  four  eggs  of  a  dirty  yellow.  They  live  entirely 
upon  fruits.  Vaillant  took  four  young  ones  out  of  a 
neft,  which  lived  as  long  as  he  had  fruits  to  give  them; 
when  thefe  failed,  he  tried  them  with  various  kinds  of 
feeds,  and  with  minced  meat;  but  they  refufed  all,  and 
peri  (bed  with  hunger. — Colombar  k  epaulettes  violettes, 
Vaillant,  N°  276,  7. 

85.  Columba  gallinacea,  the  gallinaceous  pigeon.  This 
is  the  firft  fpecies  of  Vaillant’s  third  divifion,  which  he 
calls  Culombi-galline,  which  therefore  bears  the  name  of 
the  divifion.  Thofe  included  in  this  divifion  have  in 
general  the  bills  and  plumage  fimilar  to  the  pigeons ;  but 
their  legs  are  long,  and  their  wings  fhort  and  rounded, 
like  the  genera  of  the  gallinaceous  order;  and  they  carry 
their  tail  low  and  pendent,  like  partridges.  They  live  in 
fmall  flocks,  confuting  moftly  of  one  family,  the  father, 
mother,  and  young.  They  eat  feeds,  berries,  and  even 
infedts.  They  are  generally  upon  the  ground,  where 
they  run  nimbly,  like  partridges  and  common  fowls. 
They  fpend  the  night  relting  on  the  thick  branches  of 
trees.  Weufe  the  word  rejling,  as  it  mult  be  diftinguifhed 
from  perching-;  tor  many  fpecies  of  partridges  only  reft 
on  branches  which  are  broad  enough  for  them  to  Hand 
on,  while  it  is  well  known  that  moft  birds  perch,  :.  e. 
grafp  a  thin  flick  or  branch  with  their  toes.  They  neftle 
either  on  the  ground  or  upon  rocks,  and  lay  a  certain 
number  of  eggs;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  young 
are  covered  with  down  when  hatched,  and  that  they  run 
as  foon  as  they  come  out  of  the  fhell.  Laftly,  their  flight 
is  very  heavy  and  awkward,  extremely  different  from  that 
of  pigeons  properly  fo  called. 

Thus  much  in  general.  The  prefent  fpecies  bears  a 
ftriking  relemblance  to  the  gallinaceous  order  in  having 
fome  parts  of  the  head  bare,  and  red  wattles  under  the 
chin,  like  our  domeltic  cock  and  hen.  The  body  is  thick 

and 
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and  flout,  very  different  from  the  pigeons.  In  fhort,  its 
tefemblance  to  the  pigeons  is  merely  in  the  ftiape  of  the 
bill  and  the  nature  of  the  plumage.  We  need  not  repeat 
the  general  remarks,  which  apply  to  this  fpecies  Jn  parti* 
cular  more  than  to  any  other;  and  by  which  it  will  be 
feen  that  this  fpecies  might  well  be  ranked  among  the 
partridges.  For  a  neft  they  make  a  little  bole  in  the 
ground,  which  they  line  with  bits  of  flick  and  dried  herbs  ; 
the  female  lays  fix  or  eight  rufous-white  eggs,  which  the 
male  and  female  fit  upon  alternately:  the  young  run  as 
foorf  as  they  are  out  of  the  fliell,  and  from  that  time  never 
quit  their  father  and  mother,  who  call  them  inceflantly  if 
they  ftray,  and  proteft  them  under  their  wings  from  cold 
or  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun.  Their  firft  food 
is  the  eggs  of  ants,  foft  infers,  and  worms,  which  the 
parents  fhow  them,  but  which  they  are  foon  able  to  find 
for  themfelves ;  as  they  get  bigger,  they  feed  upon  all 
kinds  of  grain,  feeds,  berries,  and  infefts;  but  they  do 
not  fe  pa  rate  from  the  old  ones  till  they  pair,  and  begin 
to  raife  a  family  themfelves. 

This  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  our  turtle-doves  but 
is  of  a  ftouter  form,  and  looks  much  fhorter,  on  account 
of  the  fliortnefs  and  breadth  of  the  tail.  A  patch  of 
naked  red  fkin  goes  round  part  of  the  forehead,  the  bill 
and  throat,  and  extends  backward  to  the  ears;  at  the 
throat  hangs  a  flefliy  flat  barbie,  or  wattle,  of  the  fame 
red  colour.  The  head,  cheeks,  neck,  and  bread,  are  of  a 
Hate-colour,  darker  or  lighter  in  certain  pofitions ;  the 
fcapulars  and  upper  wing-coverts  are  filver-grey,  and  on 
the  latter  is  a  large  patch  of  white.  The  belly  and  red 
of  the  under  parts  are  pure  white.  The  tail,  which  is 
very  fliort  and  rounded,  is  brown  above  and  blackifh 
beneath,  the  parts  concealed  by  the  coverts  being  white. 
The  bill  is  red  at  the  bafe,  the  red  black;  the  eyes  are 
enclofed  in  a  double  circle,  the  inner  yellow,  the  outer 
red  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  vinous  red,  the  nails  black. 
The  female  is  lefs  than  the  male;  her  colours  are  not 
glofly,  and  the  white  patch  on  the  wing-coverts  is  want¬ 
ing;  neither  is  there  any  red  wattle.  This  fpecies  inha¬ 
bits  the  interior  fettlements  at  the  foot  qf  the  rough  hills 
of  the  Namaquois  country;  a  dry  and  arid  traft,  deferred 
by  the  pigeons  in  general,  who,  it  is  well  known,  frequent 
cool  and  watered  places.- — Colombi-galiine,  Vaillant, 
N°  278. 

86.  Columba  coturnix,  the  quail-pigeon.  Lefs  than 
the  C.  montana,  or  partridge-pigeon,  vol.  iv.  p.  816. 
which  it  greatly  refembles  (as  the  partridges  refemble  the 
quails)  in  external  characters  and  habits  ;  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  quail-pigeons  unite  in  great  flocks,  the 
partridge-pigeons  in  final  1  ones,  confiding  of  one  family 
only. 

This  is  an  African  fpecies,  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  the  Great  Namaquois;  but  Vaillant  fuppofes  it  not 
to  raife  its  young  in  that  barren  trafl,  not  having  met 
■with  any  neft.  The  male  is  about  the  fize  of  the  quails 
■of  Europe  ;  it  refembles  the  pigeons  only  in  the  form  of 
the  bill  and  the  nature  of  the  plumage.  The  top  of  the 
head  and  all  the  upper  furface  are  of  a  bright  cinnamon- 
red,  each  feather  however  tipped  with  brown  ;  the  fore¬ 
head  and  throat  are  white;  the  front  and  Tides  of  the 
neck  are  of  a  fight  vinaceous  colour,  with  black  fcales 
bordered  above  with  white;  the  middle  of  the  fternum, 
the  belly,  the  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts,  are  faint  red ; 
the  wing-feathers,  which  are  red  on  the  upper  furface, 
are  blackifh  within,  which  has  a  rich  effeft.  The  bill  is 
yellowifh-brown ;  the  feet  and  eyes  reddifli.  The  female 
•is  rather  lefs,  and  her  colours  not  fo  bright. —  Colombi- 
caille,  Vaillant' s  African  Birds,  vol.  vi.  p.  116.  N°  283. 

Vaillant  defcribes  feveral  other  fpecies  which  he  confi¬ 
de  rs  as  new;  but  we  think  they  are  all,  and  even  fome 
of  thofe  we  have  here  given,  referrible  to  fpecies  already 
known,  and  defcribed  in  our  fourth  volume. 

PIG'EON  (Peter-Charles-Francis),  curate  of  St.  Peter 
du  Regard,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bayeux,  was  one  of  the  emi¬ 
grant  priefls  who  came  to  England  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  French  revolution,  and  were  provided  for  in  a  large 
manfion  called  the  King’s  Houle  at  Winchefter.  He 
was  born  in  Lower  Normandy,  of  honeft  and  virtuous 
parents,  and  of  a  decent  fortune.  His  inclinations  early- 
led  him  to  embrace  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  from  which 
neither  the  folicitations  of  his  friends,  nor  the  profpedt  of 
a  more  ample  fortune  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
could  withdraw  him.  The  fweetnefs  of  temper  was  fo 
remarkable,  and  fo  clearly  depicted  on  his  countenance, 
as  to  have  gained  him  the  efteem  and  affeflion  of  fuch 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Winchefter  as  by  any  means  had 
become  acquainted  with  him.  In  1789,  the  year  of  the 
French  revolution,  M.  Pigeon  was  promoted  to  a  curacy, 
or  rather  a  reftory,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bayeux,  called  the 
parifh  of  St.  Peter  du  Regard,  near  the  town  of  Conde  fur 
Noereau.  He  quickly  gained  the  good-will  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  parifhioners ;  but  a  Jacobin-club  in  the 
above-mentioned  town  took  various  means  of  harafling 
and  perfecuting  him,  and  certain  other  priefls  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  from  motives  of  confcience  re- 
f  11  fed  the  famous  civic  oath.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
relate  the  many  cruelties  which  were  at  different  times 
exercifed  upon  him,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  lofing 
his  life  to  which  he  was  expofed,  by  the  blows  that  were 
inflicted  on  him,  by  his  being  thrown  into  water,  and 
being  obliged  to  wander  in  woods  and  other  folitary 
places,  without  any  food  or  place  to  lay  his  head,  in  order 
to  avoid  his  perfecutors.  We  may  form  fome  judgment 
of  the  fpirit  of  his  perfecutors  from  the  following  circum- 
ftance.  Being  difappointed  on  a  particular  occafion  in 
the  fearch  they  were  making  after  M.  Pigeon,  with  the 
view  of  amuling  themfelves  with  his  fufferings,  they 
made  themfelves  amends  by  feizing  his  mother,  a  refpedl- 
able  lady  of  74.  years  of  age,  and  his  two  fillers,  whom 
they  placed  upon  afies  with  their  faces  turned  backwards, 
obliging  them  in  derifion  to  hold  the  tails  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals.  Thus  they  were  conduced  in  pain  and  ignominy 
throughout  the  whole  town  of  Conde,  for  no  other  alleged 
crime  except  being  the  neared  relations  of  M.  Pigeon. 
At  length  the  decree  for  tranfporting  all  the  ecclefiaftics 
arrived  ;  and  this  gentleman,  with  leveral  others,  after 
having  been  ft  ripped  of  all  their  money,  was  (hipped  from 
Port  Beftin,  and  landed  at  Portfmouth,  where  he  was 
fhortly  after  received  into  the  eftablifhment  at  Foxton, 
and,  upon  that  being  diffolved  in  order  to  make  room 
for  prisoners  of  war,  into  the  King’s  Houfe  at  Winchefter. 
Being  of  a  ftudious  turn,  he  was  accuftomed,  as  many 
of  his  brethren  alfo  were,  to  betake  himfelf  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  lanes  and  thickets  for  the  fake  of  greater  folitude. 
With  this  view  having,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
Aug.  28,  1793,  retired  to  a  certain  little  valley,  on  the 
north-ealt  lid e  of  a  place  called  Oram’s  Arbour,  the  fame 
place  where  the  county  eledlions  for  Hampfliire  are  held, 
he  was  there  found,  between  three  and  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  murdered,  with  the  upper  part  of  his 
fkull  abloluteiy  broken  from  the  lower  part,  and  a  large 
hedge- flake,  covered  with  blood,  lying  by  him,  as  were 
the  papers  on  which  he  had  been  tranicribing  a  (ermon, 
with  the  hearing  of  which  he  Had  been  much  edified,  and 
the  fermon  itfelf  which  he  was  copying,  together  with  his 
pen,  imbrued  in  blood.  His  watch  was  carried  away, 
though  part  of  the  chain,  which  had  by  fome  means  been 
broken,  was  left  behind.  At  firft  the  fufpicion  of  this 
cruel  murder  fell  upon  the  French  democrats,  who,  to 
the  number  of  200,  were  prisoners  of  war  at  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  of  Alresford,  as  one  of  that  number,  who 
had  broken  his  parole,  had,  about  three  weeks  before, 
been  taken  up  in  Winchefter,  and  both  there  and  at 
Alresford  had  repeatedly  threatened  to  murder  his  uncle, 
-a  prieft,  whom  he  underftood  to  be  then  at  Winchefter, 
not  without  fervent  willies  of  having  it  in  his  power  to 
murder  the  whole  eftablifhment,  confiding  of  more  than 
600  perfons.  However,  as  no  French  prifoner  was  feen 
that  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchefter,  as  none 
of  them  were  known  to  have  left  Alresford,  it  is  evidently 
3  realonabie 
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reafonable  to  acquiefce  in  the  verdift  of  the  coroner; 
namely,  that  the  murder  was  committed  by  a  perfon  or 
perfons  unknovvn.  The  moft  noble  marquis  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  whofe  munificence  and  kindnefs  to  thofe  confcien- 
tious  exiles,  the  emigrant  French  clergy,  can  only  be 
conceived  by  thofe  who  have  been  witnefi.es  of-  the  lame, 
with  the  truly  refpedfable  corps  of  the  Buckinghamlhire 
militia,  then  quartered  at  Winchefter,  joined  in  paying 
the  laft  mark  of  refpedl  to  the  unfortunate  deceafed,  by 
attending  his  funeral,  which  was  performed  at  the  Roman- 
Catholic  burying-ground,  called  St.  James’s,  near  the  faid 
city,  on  Saturday,  Aug.  29.  He  was  jult  38  years  of  age 
when  he  was  murdered.  The  editor  of  this  work  was 
refident  at  Winchefter  at  the  time,  and  well  remembers 
the  fenfation  that  tragical  event  occafioned  in  the  city. 
The  cathedral  was  robbed  of  its  valuable  plate  about  the 
fame  time;  the  perpetrator  of  neither  of  thefe  facrilegious 
adds  has  ever  been  difcovered,  though  full  thirty  years 
have  elapfed  ! 

PIG'EON  CREE'K,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs 
into  the  Ohio  in  lat.  37. 44.  N.  Ion.  88.  6.  W. 

PIG'EON’s-FOOT,  or  Dove’s-foot,  /.  in  botany. 
See  Geranium  molle. 

PIG'EON- HEARTED,  adj.  Timid;  frightened.— I 
never  faw  fuch  pigeon-hearted  people  :  what  drum  ?  what 
danger?  who’s  that  that  (hakes  behind  there?  Beaum. 
and  FI.  Pilgrim . 

PIG'EON-HOLES,  f.  The  title  of  an  old  Englifh  game; 
fo  called  from  the  arches  in  the  machine,  through  which 
balls  were  rolled,  refembling  the  cavities  made  for  pi¬ 
geons  in  a  dove-houfe.  Steevens. 

Threepence  I  loft  at  ninepins;  but  I  got 

Six  tokens  towards  that  at  pigeon-holes.  Antipodes,  1638. 

Cavities,  or  divilions,  in  which  letters  and  papers  are  de- 
pofited. — Abbe  Sieyes  has  whole  nefts  of  pigeon-holes  full 
of  conftitutions  ready-made,  ticketed,  forted,  and  num¬ 
bered.  Burke. 

PIG'EON-HOUSE,  f.  A  building,  or  houfe,  erefled 
for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  and  breeding  of  pigeons,  &c. 
It  is  fometimes  called  a  dove-cote.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  829-832. 
— See  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  covered  with  both  fexes, 
like  the  outfide  of  a  pigeon-houfe .  Addifon's  Guardian, 

This  building  was  defign’d  a  model, 

Or  of  a  pigeon-houfe  or  oven, 

To  bake  one  loaf,  or  keep  one  dove  in.  Swift. 

PIG'EON-HOUSE,  a  mountain  of  New  Zealand,  fo 
named  by  Capt.  Cook,  from  its  fuppofed  refemblance. 
Lat.  35.  iq.  S.  Ion.  209.  42.  W. 

PIG'EON  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  Duflcy  Bay,  New 
Zealand,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Facile  Harbour. 

PIG'EON  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  iftand  in  the  bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  near  the  coaft  of  Cicacole.  Lat.  17.  34.  N.  Ion.  83. 
2^,  m 

PIG'EON  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Canara.  Lat.  14.  2.  N.  Ion. 
74.  5.  E. 

PIG'EON  I'SLAND,  a  fortified  ifland  in  Port  Royal 
Bay,  Martinico. 

PIG'EON  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  near  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Ceylon  :  ten  miles  north-north-weft  of  Trincomalee. 

PIG'EON-LIVERED,  adj.  Mild;  foft ;  gentle. 

I  am  pigeon-liver' d,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppreffion  bitter.  Shake [pear e's  Ilamlct. 

PIG'EON-PEA.  See  Cytisus  cajan. 

PIG'EON  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  the  ftate  of  Tennaflee, 
which  runs  into  the  French  Broad  River  in  lat.  35.  46.  N. 
Ion.  82.  56.  W. 

PIG'GERY,  /.  A  building,  or  a  range  or  circle  of 
buildings,  for  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  fwine.  See 
the  article  Husbandry,  vol.  x.  p.  516. 

PIG'GIN,  j\  A  fmall  wooden  veflel.  It  is  an  old  word 
in  our  language,  though  Dr.  Johnfon  has  cited  no  autho¬ 
rity  for  it.  It  is  alfo  in  Sherwood’s  Dictionary. — Of  drink- 
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ing  cups,  divers  forts  we  have;  fome  of  elm:  broad- 
mouthed  dilhes,  noggins,  whifkins,  piggins.  Heywnnd's 
Drunkard  opened,  1635. — At  prefent  it  is  a  provincial 
term  applied  to  a  little  pail  or  tub  with  an  erect  handle, 
for  milking  in,  and  other  ufes. 

PIG'HIUS  (Albert),  a  learned  Dutch  mathematician 
and  Catholic  divine,  who  flouriflied  in  the  16th  century, 
was  defeended  from  a  refpedtable  .  family,  and  born  at 
Campen  in  Overyffel,  but  in  what  year  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed.  He  purfued  his  academical  ftu dies  at  the  uni- 
verlity  of  Louvain,  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his 
proficiency  in  polite  literature,  philofophv,  and  the  ma¬ 
thematics  ;  and  he  ingenioufly  applied  his  theoretical 
knowledge  to  practice,  in  the  conftrudtion  of  armillary 
fpheres  made  of  copper  or  brafs,  which  illuftrated  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  attachment  to  the  mathematical  fciences,  he  was 
induced  by  the  perfuafion  of  his  friends  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  ;  in  which  faculty  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  at -Louvain,  and  of  doftor 
at  Cologne.  He  now  began  to  publifti  his  controverfial 
writings  againft  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts.  By  his 
learning  and  talents  he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  efteem  of  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  tutor  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  whom  he  accompanied  intoSpain,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome,  when  Adrian  went  to  take  pollef- 
fion  of  the  papal  throne.  After  the  death  of  that  pontiff 
he  continued  at  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
his  fucceflors,  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  w  ho  employed 
him  in  various  important  legations.  Paul  ftudied  the 
mathematics  under  his  inftrudtions,  and  rewarded  his  fer- 
vices  with-a  prefent  of  two  thoufand  ducats,  and  the  pro- 
voftfhip  of  Sr.  John  the  Baptift  at  Utrecht,  to  which  he 
promoted  him  in  1535.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1542. 
Though  a  zealous  champion  for  the  church  of  Rome 
againft  the  Proteftants,  he  maintained  the  oppofite  opi¬ 
nions  to  thofe  of  St.  Auguftine  and  Aquinas  on  the  lub- 
jedts  of  predeftination  and  grace ;  and,  with  refpedt  to  the 
doftrine  of  original  fin,  the  orthodox  accufed  him  of  con¬ 
curring  in  fentim.ent  with  Pelagius.  Hence  arofe  the 
curious  anomaly,  that  his  treadles  againft  Calvin  were 
placed  in  the  lift  of  prohibited  books  by  the  Spanifh  in- 
quifition.  The  mathematical  treatifes  of  Pighius  are,  1. 
De  Ratione  Pafchalis  Celebrationis,  de  que  Reftitutione 
Kalendarii  Ecclefiaftici,  1520.  2.  De  Asquinoctiorum 

Solllitiorumque  Inventione.  3.  Apologia  adverlus  110- 
vam  Marci  Beneventani  Monachi  Ceeleltini  Aftrologiara, 
in  defence  of  the  Aiphonfine  tables.  4.  A  defence  of 
that  Apology.  5.  Aftrologite  Defenflo,  adverfus  Prognof- 
ticorum  vulgus,  qui  annuas  Praedidfiones  edunt,  et  fe 
Aftrologos  mentiuntur,  1518,  8vo.  The  moft  coniidetv 
able  of  his  other  works  is  entitled,  6.  Aflertio  Hierarchise 
Ecclefiafticse,  in  folio,  which  is  analyzed  by  Dupin,  and 
will  be  found  tojuftify  the  cenfure  which  he  has  paffed 
upon-the  author,  for  the  extravagant  claims  fet  up  by 
him  on  behalf  of  the  papal  fee.  The  titles  of  the  reft  of 
the  author’s  works,  which  are  chiefly  controverfial,  may 
be  feen  in  Valerii  Andrea  Bill.  Belg.  and  Dupin. 

PIG'HIUS  (Stephen-Vinand),  a  learned  antiquary,  was 
born  in  1520  at  Campen  in  Overyfiel.  He  was  maternal 
nephew  of  Albert  Pighius,  whofe  family-name  he  a  flamed. 
A  refidence  of  eight  years  at  Rome  gave  him  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  that  capital. 
On  his  return  to  Germany  he  attached  himfelf  to  cardi¬ 
nal  Granvelle,  whom  he  lerved  as  fecretary  for  fourteen 
years.  He  finally  became  a  canon-regular  in  his  own 
country,  and  died  in  1604.  Pighius  obtained  a  high  re¬ 
putation  for  his  antiquarian  knowledge,  and  the  purity 
of  his  Latin  ftyle.  He  com  poled  two  Roman  Calendars 
from  fragments  in  the  Capitol,  and  wrote  Commentaries 
on  the  Fafti.  He  alfo  publifhed  a  work  entitled  “Her¬ 
cules  Prodicius,  Anttv.  1587,”  containing  the  hiftory  and 
travels  of  Charles  duke  of  CJleves,  propofing  it  as  a  kind 
of  model  of  the  education  of  a  young  prince:  it  is  re¬ 
plete  with  his  own  obfervations  on  Roman  and  German 
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antiquities.  Some  pieces  of  his  writing  are  inferted  in 
the  Colledfion  of  Gronovius,  tom.  ix.  Moreri. 

PIGHT,  old  prefer,  and  parr.  pail',  of  pitch.  Pitched, 
placed}  fixed  ;  determined.  Not  now  in  ufe. 

Then  brought  (he  me  into  this  defert  vaft, 

And  by  my  wretched  lover’s  fide  me  pight.  Spenfer. 
Stay  yet,  yon  vile  abominable  tents, 

Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains.  S/iahefp. 
I  difl'uaded  him  from  his  intent, 

And  found  him  pight  to  do  it.  Shaltefpe are's  K.  Lear. 

To  PIGHT',  v.  a.  [perhaps  from  picka,  Swed.  to  prick.] 
To  pierce.  Obfolete. — Thei  fchulen  fe  into  whom  thei 
pighten  thorough.  Wicliffe's  St.  John  xix.  37. 

PI'GHTEL,  /.  {piccolo,  Ital.  final!.]  A  little  enclc- 
fu  re, 

PIGMAT'KA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Olonetz,  on  the  north  coaft  of  Lake  Onezfkoes  fix  teen 
miles  fouth  of  Povenetz. 

PIG'MENT,  f.  {pigmentum,  Lat.]  Paint ;  colour  to 
be  laid  on  any  body. — They  would  be  afhamed  to  think, 
that  ever  they  had  faces  to  daub  with  thefe  beaflly  pig¬ 
ments.  Bp.  Hall's  Coniempl. —  Confider  about  the  opacity 
of  the  corpufcles  of  black  pigments ,  and  the  comparative 
diaphaneity  of  white  bodies.  Boyle. — When  glafs  is  flained 
or  coloured,  as  in  painting  on  glafs,  or  for  counterfeiting 
gems,  or  precious  (tones,  the  pigment  is  always  of  a  metal¬ 
line,  or  mineral,  nature.  Chambers. 

Of  the  pigments  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  manner 
of  applying  .them,  we  have  been  enabled,  from  the  molt 
important  communications  of  fir  Humphrey  Davy,  to 
give  a  fatisfaftory  account  under  the  article  Painting, 
vol.  xviii,  p.  217  &  feq. 

More  than  commonly  incurious  mult  he  be  who  would 
not  find  delight  in  (temming  the  dream  of  ages;  return¬ 
ing  to  times  long  pad,  and  beholding  the  then  date  of 
things  and  men.  In  the  arts  of  an  ancient  people  much 
may  be  feen  concerning  them:  the  progrefs  they  had 
made  in  knowledge  of  various  kinds;  their  habits;  their 
ideas  on  many  fubjedls.  And  products  of  (kill  may  like- 
wife  occur,  either  wholly  unknown  to  us,  or  fuperior  to 
thofe  which  now  fupply  them.  The  following  account 
of  an  examination  of  fome  Egyptian  Colours,  by  James 
Smithfon,  efq.  F.R.S.  have  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  Phi-’ 
lofophy  for  Jan.  1824. 

“  I  received  from  Mr.  Curtin,  who  travelled  in  Egypt 
with  Mr.  Belzoni,  a  final!  fragment  of  the  tomb  of  king 
Pfammis.  It  was  fculptured  in  balfo  relievo,  and  painted. 
The  colours  were  white,  red,  black,  and  blue.  I  have 
heard  the  white  of  Egyptian  paintings  extolled  for  its 
brilliancy  and  prefervation.  I  found  the  pref’ent  to  be 
neither  lead  nor  gypfum  ;  but  carbonate  of  lime.  Chlo¬ 
rides  of  barium  caufed  no  turbidnefs  in  its  folution.  An 
entire  fare  op  hag  us  of  arragonite  proves  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  in  polTedion  of  an  abundant  dore  of  this 
matter,  remarkable  often  for  its  perfedl  whitenefs.  Was 
it  the  material  of  their  white  paint  ?  The  red  was  oxyde 
of  iron.  By  heating,  it  became  black,  and  returned  on 
cooling  to  its  original  hue.  In  a  cafe  where  fo  much  fo¬ 
reign  admixture  was  prefent,  fince  the  layer  of  red  was 
much  too  thin  to  allow  of  its  being  ifolated,  I  ccnfidered 
this  as  a  better  proof  of  red  oxyde  of  iron  than  obtaining 
P ruffian  blue.  The  black  was  pounded  wood-charcoal. 
After  the  carbonate  of  lime  with  which  it  was  mixed  had 
been  removed  by  an  acid,  the  texture  of  the  larger  parti¬ 
cles  was  perfectly  difcernible  with  a  drong  lens;  and  in 
the  fire  it  burned  entirely  aw.ay.  The  blue  is  what  mod 
deferves  attention.  It  was  a  fmalt,  or  glafs  powder,  fo 
like  our  own,  though  a  little  paler,  as  to  be  midaken  for 
it  by  judges  to  whom  I  diowed  it ;  but  its  tinging  matter 
was  not  cobalt,  but  copper.  Melted  with  borax  and  tin, 
the  red  oxyde  of  copper  immediately  appeared. 

“  Many  years  ago  I  examined  the  blue  glafs  with  which 
was  painted  a  fmall  figure  ot  Ifis,  brought  to  me  from 
Vol.  XX.  No.  1379. 


.Egypt  by  a  relation,  and  found  its  colouring  matter  to 
be  copper.  I  am  informed  that  a  fine.blue  glafs  cannot 
at  prefent  be  obtained  by  means  of  copper.  What  its 
advantages  would  be  above  that  from  cobalt,  it  is  for  ar- 
tids  to  decide.  Intent  upon  the  blue  fmalt,  it  unfortu¬ 
nately  did. not  occur  to  me  to  examine,  till  I  had  waffied 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  away  to  wade,  what  was  the  gluti¬ 
nous  matter  which  had  been  fo  true  to  its  office  for  no 
lefs  a  period  than  3500  years;  for  the  colours  were  as  firm 
on  the  done  as  they  can  ever  have  been.  A  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  recovered  from  the  water  did  not  (eem  to  form 
a  jelly  on  concentrating  its  dilution  ;  or  to  produce  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  with  galls.  I  imagined  its  vegetable  nature  as¬ 
certained  by  its  a  dies  redoring  the  colour  of  reddened 
turnfo!  paper,  till  I  found  thofe  of  glue  do  the  fame. 

“The  employment  of  powder  of  charcoal  for  a  black 
would  feem  to  imply  an  unacquaintance  with  lamp-black, 
and,  perhaps  with  bone-black,  and  that  of  copper  to  co¬ 
lour  glafs  l\lue,  a  deficiency  of  cobalt.  And  if  the  gluti¬ 
nous  matter  (hould  prove,  on  a  future  examination,  to  ba 
vegetable,  our  glue  being  then  podefied  may,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  quedionable.” 

Since  the  publication  of  the  “  Tedacea  Britannica,” 
Mr.  Montagu  has  directed  his  attention  to  the  purple  dye 
which  is  obtained  from  the  inclofed  dug  of  the  Buccinum 
lapillus  and  of  the  Turbo  clathrus.  The  former,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Reaumur,  yielded  the  famous  Tyrian  purple, 
which  in  the  days  of  Pliny  fold  for  thirty  guineas  a- 
pound.  Duhamel,  however,  fuppofes,  that  the  animal 
from  which  it  was  procured  belonged  to  a  fpecies  of  Mu- 
rex.  The  part  which  contains  the  colouring  matter  ia 
Buccinum  lapillus  is  a  dender  longitudinal  vein,  juft  un¬ 
der  the  (kin,  behind  the  head,  and  appearing  whiter  than 
the  red  of  the  animal.  By  breaking  the  diell  in  a  fmall 
vice,  fo  as  not  to  crulh  the  animal,  and  laying  open  the 
vein  with  a  needle,  a  tenacious  matter,  of  the  colour  and 
confidency  of  thick  cream,  becomes  manifed.  This  may 
be  taken  out  by  a  fine-pointed  and  did’  hair-pencil,  for 
marking  linen,  (ilk,  or  paper.  On  expodng  the  fluid  to 
the  air,  it  a  flumes  a  brighter  yellow,  and  fpeedily  turns 
to  a  pale  green  on  the  (everal  materials.  It  then  imper¬ 
ceptibly  changes  to  a  darker  hue,  pafles  to  bluifli,  and 
from  that  to  purplifli  red,  of  greater  or  lefs  intendty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  ufed  in  the  experiment.  Thefe 
changes,  too,  are  more  or  lefs  accelerated  by  the  prefence 
or  the  abfence  of  the  folar  rays  ;  but,  even  without  the 
influence  of  the  latter,  they  are  all  effected  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  hours. 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  flatements  by  Mr. 
Montagu,  that  this  dye,  when  once  fixed,  cannot  be  ef¬ 
faced,  and  might  therefore  be  very  advantageoufly  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  cafes  in  which  large  quantities  of  it  are  not 
required:  “Several  marks  were  made  on  fine  calico,  in 
order  to  try  if  it  was  podible  to  difeharge  the  colour  by 
fuch  chemical  means  as  were  at  hand;  and  it  was  found 
that,  after  the  colour  was  fixed  at  its  lad  natural  change, 
nitrous  no  more  than  vitriolic  acid  had  any  other  effect 
that  of  rather  brightening  it:  aqua  regia  with  and  with¬ 
out  dilution  of  tin,  and  marine  acid,  produced  no  change  ; 
nor  had  fixed  or  volatile  alkali  any  fenfible  effect.  It 
does  not  in  the  lead  give  out  its  colour  to  alcohol  like- 
cochineal,  and  the  fneens  of  the  animal  of  the  Turbo  cla¬ 
thrus  ;  but  it  communicates  its  very  dilagreeable  odour  to 
it  mod  copioufly,  fo  that  opening  the  bottle  has  been 
more  powerful  on  the  olfadlory  nerves  than  the  effluvia. 
of  adafoetida,  to  which  it  may  be  compared.  All  the 
markings  which  had  been  alkalized,  and  acidulated,  to¬ 
gether  with  thofe  to  which  nothing  had  been  applied,  be¬ 
came,  after  wafliing  in  foap  and  water,  of  an  uniform  co¬ 
lour,  rather  brighter  than  before,  and  were  fixed  at  a  fine 
unchangeable  crimfon.  As  the  (fain  given  by  this  ani¬ 
mal  fluid  is,  as  far  as  our  experience  has  gone,  indedruc- 
tible,  attempts  were  made  to  coiled!  a  quantity  for  the-, 
purpofe  of  marking  linen,  when  frefli  (hells  could  not  be. 
procured.  Many  (hells  were  broken,  all  of  which  were 
5  P  more. 
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more  or  lefs  poflefled  of  the  colouring  fuccus ;  this  was, 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  fine-pointed  fcifl'ars,  extradled  with 
as  little  of  the  adjoining  flefh  aspoffible,  and  ground  on  a 
piece  of  plate-glafs,  with  a  few  drops  of  fpring-water. 
Thus  prepared  of  a  proper  confiftency,  it  was  of  a  dull 
green  colour,  which  it  continued  for  a  confiderable  time 
in  bulk  ;  but  fome  which  was  fpread  thin  changed  to  its 
ultimate  colour  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  fun,  though  we  have  found  it  continue  many 
days  in  its. premature  green,  if  light  has  been  excluded. 
Some  of  this  matter,  when  thoroughly  dry,  taken  up  by  a 
hair-pencil  dipped  in  water,  and  applied  to  linen,  was  by 
the  affiftance  of  the  folar  rays  fpeedily  turned  to  dull  pur¬ 
ple,  and  afterwards,  by  walking  with  foap,  to  a  crimfon, 
not  much  inferior  in  colour  to  the  recent  dye,  but  never 
fo  ftrong.  Whether  the  colouring  matter  of  this  fpecies 
was  ever  ufed  by  the  ancients,  is  to  be  doubted,  fince  fo 
fmall  a  quantity  is  produced  by  each  animal.” 

We  are  informed  that  fome  Spanifn  philofopher  difco- 
vered  a  fhell  on  the  coaft  of  Guayaquil  and  Guatimala,  in 
Peru,  that  produced  a  purple  dye.  All  the  defcription 
we  have  of  this  fhell  is,  that  it  is  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  and 
that  the  dye,  fimilar  to  that  of  Buccinum  lapillus,  changes 
from  white  to  green,  and  is  not  purple  till  dry;  the  me¬ 
thod  however  of  extracting  it  clearly  proves  it  to  be  very 
dj  Hindi  from  that  fpecies.  The  operation  is  performed 
either  by  killing  and  prefling  the  animal,  or  by  drawing 
it  partly  out  of  the  fhell  and  fqueezing,  it  is  made  to 
yield  the  fluid  which  ferves  for  dyeing ;  tliis  is  repeated 
four  times  at  different  intervals,  but  always  with  lefs  fuc- 
cefs.  If  continued,  the  animal  dies.  No  colour  at  pre- 
icnt  known,  fays  the  Abbe  Raynal,  can  be  compared  to 
this,  either  as  to  iu  ft  re,  livelinefs,  or  duration. 

M.  Stroem,  a  Norwegian  clergyman,  who  fludied  with 
nffiduity  the  natural  produdlions  of  hiscountry,  publifhed 
(if.we  rightly  recolleff)  a  diflertation  on  the  Buccinum 
lapillus;  in  which,  among  other  interefting  particu¬ 
lars,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  fine  purple  dye 
was  procured  from  the  uterine  humours  of  the  animal  in¬ 
habitant.  That  a  liquid  fecretion,  capable  of  communi¬ 
cating  a  purple  tinge,  may.  exift  in  the  womb  as  weil  as  in 
a  particular  vein  of  the  fame  animal,  implies  no  contra- 
didlion,  and,  if  the  Hydratriticea  of  Linnaeus  be,  as  is 
now  generally  alleged,  the  ovary  of  the  creature  in  quef- 
tion,  its  contained  juice,  as  we  have  known  fince  the 
days  of  Reaumur,  imparts  a  fine  purple  ftain  to  linen. 

The  colouring  matter  obtained  from  the  animal  of  the 
T urbo  clathrus  may  be  perceived  in  the  form  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  purple  liquor,  which  is  difcharged  by  allowing  the 
animal  to  ficken  in  confequence  of  being  kept  for  fome 
days  in  fea-water.  This  circumftance,  which  is  noted  by 
Plancus  and  Martini,  tends  to  confirm  the  conjedlure 
that  it  may  have  contributed  to  the  celebrated  Tyrian 
dye..  Indeed  it  appears  much  more  probable  that  the  co¬ 
louring  fecretion  of  this  animal  fliould  have  attracted  no¬ 
tice,  and  have  been  coliedled  as  a  dye,  than  that  of  the 
Buccinum  lapillus,  for  the  obvious  reafon,  that  it  not 
only  produces  the  fluid  fpontaneoufly,  and  in  much 
greater  quantity,  but  that  its  primitive  colour  is  of  that 
richnefs  fo  glowingly  defcribed.  Murex  Brandaris,  called 
by  Rondeletius  Murex  purpura,  is  generally  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  fpecies  that  afforded  that  coftly  dye  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Jhell,  which  in  Englifh  has  been 
called  the  thorny  fnipe’s  head,  is  figured  on  the  Concho- 
logy  Plate  XIII.  fig.  8.  and  others  of  the  fame  tribe, 
for  there  are  feveral  varieties,  at  figs,  a,  3,  4,  of  Plate 
XIX. 

But,  while  we  are  enquiring  thus  minutely  into  the  pig¬ 
ments  ufed  by  the  ancients,  we  are  juftly  reproached,  by 
a  correfpondent  at  Stockton-upon-Tees,  with  having  to¬ 
tally  omitted,  under  our  article  Colour,  to  defcribe  the 
modern  art  of  Colour-making.  Though  the  work  was 
in  different  hands  at  the  time  that  article  was  printed,  it 
behoves  us  no  lefs  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  ourprede- 
ceflor. 


The  principles  on  which  colour-making  depends  arc 
entirely  different  from  thofe  on  which  the  theory  of  other 
parts  of  chemiftry  is  founded  ;  and,  the  pradlical  part  be¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  find  it  their  intereft  to 
conceal  their  methods  as  much  as  poflible,  it  thence  hap¬ 
pens,  that  no  diftindl  theory  of  this  art  has  ever  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  print. 

The  more  general  divifion  of  colours  is  into  opaque  and 
transparent.  By  the  firft  are  meant  fuch  colours  as,  when 
laid  over  paper,  wood,  &c.  cover  them  fully,  fo  as  to  ef¬ 
face  any  other  painting  or  ftain  that  might  have  been 
there  before;  the  others  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  leave 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  laid  vifible  through  them. 
Of  the  firft  kind  are  white-lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  &c. 
of  the  latter  kind  are  the  colours  ufed  for  illuminating 
maps,  &c. 

Another  divifion  is  into  oil-colours  and  water-colours ; 
by  which  is  meant  fuch  as  are  appropriated  to  painting  in 
oil  and  in  water.  Moft  of  thofe  which  are  proper  for 
painting  in  water,  are  alfo  proper  for  being  ufed"  in  oil. 
There  is,  however,  this  remarkable  difference  betwixt 
colours  when  mixed  with  water  and  with  oil,  that  fuch 
as  are  quite  opaque  in  water  will  become  perfedlly  tranf- 
parent  in  oil.  Thus,  blue  verditer,  though  exceedingly 
opaque  in  water,  if  ground  with  oil,  feems  totally  to  dif- 
folve,  and  will  become  very  tranfparent.  The  fame  thing 
happens  to  fuch  colours  as  have  for  their  bafis  the  oxyde 
of  tin,  alabafter,  or  calcareous  earth.  The  moft  per- 
feflly  opaque  colours  in  oil  are  fuch  as  have  lead,  mer¬ 
cury,  or  iron,  for  their  bafis  :  to  the  latter,  however,  Pruf- 
fian  blue  is  an  exception  ;  for,  though  the  bafis  of  that 
colour  is  iron,  it  proves  quite  tranfparent  when  ground 
with  oil.  In 'water-colours,  thofe  prepared  from  metals, 
Pruflian  blue  alone  excepted,  are  always  opaque;  from 
vegetables  or  animals,  tranfparent.  Coal,  however, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  is  opaque  both  in  water 
and  oil. 

Colours,  again,  may  be  confidered  as  either  Jimple  or 
compound.  The  fimple  ones  are  fuch  as  require  nothing 
to  be  fuperadded  to  them,  in  order  to  make  a  full  ftrong 
colour,  without  regarding  whether  they  are  formed  of 
many  or  few  ingredients ;  and  in  this  view,  white-lead, 
red-lead,  vermilion,  oxydes  of  iron,  See.  are  fimple  co¬ 
lours.  The  compound  ones  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  or  more  colouring  fubftances;  as  blue  and  yellow 
united  together  to  form  a  green,  red  and  yellow  to  form 
an  orange,  a  white  earth  or  oxyde  with  the  red  colour 
of  cochineal  or  brazil  to  form  a  lake,  &c.  and  thus  car¬ 
mine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  Dutch-pink,  Engiifli-pink,  &c.  are 
compound  colours. 

The  laft  and  moft  important  divifion  of  colours  is  inlo 
true  and  falfe.  By  the  former  are  meant  thofe  which  re¬ 
tain  their  colour  under  every  poflible  variety  of  circum- 
ftances,  without  fading  in  the  leaft;  the  others  are  fuch 
as  do  not;  but  either  lofe  their  colour  altogether,  or 
change  to  fome  other.  What  is  chiefly  apt  to  affedl  co¬ 
lours,  is  their  being  expofed  to  the  fun  in  fummer,  and 
to  the  cold  air  in  winter:  but  to  this  there  is  one  excep¬ 
tion,  viz.  white-lead;  which,  when  ground  with  oil,  re¬ 
tains  its  whitenefs  if  expofed  to  the  weather,  but  degene¬ 
rates  into  a  brownilh  or  yellovvifti  colour  if  clofe  kept. 
In  water  this  fubftance  is  very  apt  to  lofe  its  colour,  whe¬ 
ther  expofed  to  the  air  or  nor.  The  great  defideratum  in 
colour-making  is  to  produce  the  firft  kind  of  colours,  viz. 
fuch  as  will  not  fade  by  expofure  to  the  weather;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  moft  beautiful  are  in 
general  the  leaft  permanent.  It  may,  for  the  moft  part, 
however,  be  expedled,  that  the  more  fimple  any  colour 
is,  the  lefs  liable  will  it  be  to  change  upon  expofure  to 
the  air. 

The  great  difficulty  of  knowing  a  priori  whether  a  co¬ 
lour  will  fade  or  not,  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  colouring  fubftances.  With  all  our 
disadvantages,  however,  we  may  obferve,  that  whatever 
change  of  colour  is  produced  in  any  fubftance  by  expo¬ 
fure 
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lure  to  the  fun  and  air,  i hat  colour  to  which  it  changes  will 
bid  fair  for  being  permanent,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
employed  where  it  can  be  done.  Of  thefe  changes  the 
inflances  are  but  very  rare.  One  is  the  purple  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  which  a'ffumed  its  colour  by  expofure  to  the  fun, 
and  confequently  was  exceedingly  permanent.  Another 
is  in  the  lolution  of  filver;  which,  being  mixed  with 
chalk,  the  precipitate  turns  to  purplifh  black  where  it  is 
expofed  to  the  fun.  A  third  is  in  lolutions  of  indigo  by 
alkaline  fubftances,  which  conftantly  appear  green  till  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air  by  fpreading  them  very  thin,  upon  which 
they  become  almoft  inftantaneoufly  blue,  and  continue  fo 
ever  after.  Sometimes,  though  (till  more  rarely,  a  very 
remarkable  change  of  colour  happens,  upon  mixing  two 
vegetable  juices  together.  Almoft  the  only  inftance  of 
this  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  George  Forfter,  who 
informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  dye  their 
cloth  of  a  crimfon  colour,  by  mixing  together  the  yellow 
juice  of  a  fmall  fpecies  of  fig  with  the  greenifh  juice  of  a 
kind  of  fern.  But  the  moft  remarkable  alterations  of  co¬ 
lour  are  effected  by  different  metallic  and  faline  folutions 
mixed  with  certain  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  ;  and 
with  thefe  the  colour-maker  will  be  principally  conver- 
fant. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation  in  chemiltry,  that  acids 
mixed  with  blue  vegetable  juices  turn  them  red,  and  al¬ 
kalies  green.  It  is  equally  certain,  though  not  fo  gene¬ 
rally  known,  that  acids  of  all  kinds  generally  tend  to 
heighten  red  colours,  fo  as  to  make  them  approach  to  the 
fcarlet,  or  true  crimfon  ;  and  alkalies  to  darken,  or  make 
them  approach  to  blue  or  purple.  Mixed  with  yellow  co¬ 
lours,  acids  alfo  univerfally  tend  to  brighten  the  yellow; 
and  alkalies  to  turn  it  to  an  orange,  and  make  it  become 
more  dull.  But,  though  this  is  very  generally  the  cafe, 
we  are  not  to  expefl  that  all  acids  are  equally  powerful 
in  this  refpefl.  The  nitric  acid  is  found  to  heighten  the 
moft  of  any,  and  the  muriatic  acid  the  lead  of  the  mi¬ 
neral  ones.  The  vegetable,  as  might  be  expefled,  are  lefs 
powerful  than  the  mineral  acids.  Thus,  if  with  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  cochineal,  either  in  water  or  alcohol,  is  mixed  the 
pure  nitrous  acid,  it  will  change  the  colour  to  an  exceed¬ 
ing  high  orange,  or  flame-colour,  which  it  will  impart  to 
cloth.  If  fulphuric  acid  is  ufed,  a  full  fcarlet,  inclining 
to  crimfon  rather  than  orange,  is  produced.  With  muri¬ 
atic  acid,  a  true  crimfon  colour,  bordering  on  purple,  is 
the  confequence.  Alkalies,  both  fixed  and  volatile, 
change  the  colour  to  a  purple,  which  is  brighter  with  the 
volatile  than  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  colours  are  produced 
by  the  mixture  of  different  fubftances  together,  the  per¬ 
manency  of  thefe  colours  can  only  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ability  of  fuch  mixtures  to  refill  the  weather.  Thus, 
iuppofe  a  high  fcarlet  or  orange  colour  is  produced  by 
means  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  it  is  plain  that,  were  fuch  a  co¬ 
lour  expofed  to  the  air,  it  could  remain  no  longer  than 
the  fpirit  of  nitre  which  produced  it  remained.  In  pro¬ 
portion,  therefore,-  as  the  fpirit  of  nitre  was  exhaled  into 
the  air,  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  the  colour  muft  fade,  and 
at  be  totally  deftroyed;  and  thus,  in  proportion  to 
the  deftruflibility  of  the  fubftances  by  which  colours  are 
produced,  will  be  the  difpofition  of  fuch  colours  to  fade, 
or  the  contrary.  In  this  refpefl  alkalies  are  much  more 
deftruflible  than  acids,  and  confequently  lefs  proper  for 
the  preparation  of  colours.  With  regard  to  acids,  the 
nitric  feems  moft  deftruftible,  the  fulphuric  lefs  fo,  and 
the  muriatic  the  lead  of  all.  From  the  extreme  fixity  of 
the  phofphoric  acid  and  fedative  fait,  perhaps  they  might 
be  of  fervice  in  preferving  colours. 

As  all  colours,  whether  derived  from  the  animal  or  ve¬ 
getable  kingdom,  muft  be  extradited  either  by  pure  water 
or  fome  other  liquid  menftruum,  they  cannot  be  ufed  for 
the  purpofes  of  painting  till  the  colouring  fubftance  is 
united  with  fome  earthy  orfolid  matter  capable  of  giving 
it  a  body,  as  the  workmen  call  it;  and,  according  to  the 
nature  of  this  fubftance,  the  colour  will  be  tranfparent  or 


otherwife.  This  bafis  ought  to  be  of  the  moft  fixed  and 
durable  nature;  unalterable  by  the  weather,  by  acids,  or 
by  alkalies.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
and  eafily  reducible  into  an  impalpable  powder.  For  this 
reafon  all  earthy  fubftances  fliould  be  avoided,  as  being 
afted  upon  by  acids;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  thefe  were 
added  to  heighten  the  colour,  they  would  not  fail  to  be 
deftroyed,  and  their  effeft  totally  loft.  Precipitates  of 
lead,  bifmuth,  & c.  though  exceedingly  fine  and  white, 
ought  alfo  to  be  avoided,  as  being  apt  to  turn  black  by 
expofure.  The  only  fubjefl  to  be  chofen  in  preference  to 
all  others,  is  oxyde  of  tin,  prepared  either  by  fire  or  the 
nitric  acid.  This  is  fo  exceedingly  refraflory  as  not  only 
to  be  unalterable  by  alkalies,  acids,  or  the  fun  and  wea¬ 
ther,  but  even  by  the  focus  of  a  very  large  burning  mir¬ 
ror.  It  is  befides  white  as  fnow,  and  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  finenefs,  infomuch  that 
it  is  made  ufe  of  for  polifhing  metallic  fpeculums.  For 
thefe  reafons  it  is  the  moft  proper  bafis  for  all  fine  colours. 
For  coarfe  ones,  the  white  precipitate  of  lead,  mentioned 
under  the  article  Chemistry,  will  anfwer  very  well.  It 
hath  a  very  rtrong  body,  i.  e.  is  very  opaque,  and  will 
cover  well ;  may  be  eafily  ground  fine,  and  is  much  lefs 
apt  to  turn  black  than  white  lead  ;  it  is  befides  very 
cheap,  and  may  be  prepared  at  the  fmall  expenfe  of  3d. 
per  pound. 

If  what  we  have  juft  now  obferved  is  attended  to,  the 
general  method  of  extrafling  colours  from  any  vegetable 
or  animal  fubftance,  and  fixing  them  on  a  proper  bafis, 
muft  be  very  eafily  underftood.  For  this  purpofe  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  oxyde  of  tin  is  to  be  procured  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  colour  defired.  This  muft  be  well  rub- 
bed  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a  little  of  the  fubftance  de- 
figned  for  brightening  the  colour,  as  alum,  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar,  fpirit  of  nitre,  See.  after  which  it  muft  be  dried,  and 
left  lor  fome  time,  that  the  union  between  the  two  fub- 
llances  may  be  as  perfefl  as  poffible.  If  the  colour  is  to 
be  a  very  fine  one,  fuppofe  from  cochineal,  the  colouring 
matter  muft  be  extrafled  with  alcohol  without  heat. 
When  the  fpirit  is  fufficiently  impregnated,  it  is  to  be 
poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  oxyde,  rubbing  it 
conftantly,  in  order  to  dillribute  the  colour  equally 
through  all  parts  of  the  oxyde.  The  fpirit  foon  evapo¬ 
rates,  and  leaves  the  oxyde  coloured  with  the  cochineal. 
More  of  the  rinflure  is  then  to  be  poured  on,  rubbing 
the  mixture  conftantly  as  before ;  and  thus,  with  proper 
management,  may  very  beautiful  colours,  not  inferior  to 
the  bell  carmine,  be  prepared  at  a  moderate  expenfe.  If, 
inftead  of  cochineal,  we  fubftitute  brazil-wood,  turmeric, 
logwood,  See.  different  kinds  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple, 
will  be  produced.  For  the  coarfer  colours,  aqueous  de- 
coftions  are  to  be  ufed  in  a  fimilar  manner;  only,  as  thefe 
are  much  longer  in  evaporating  than  the  alcohol,  very 
little  muft  be  poured  on  at  a  time,  and  the  colours  ought 
to  be  made  in  large  quantity,  on  account  of  the  tediouf- 
nefs  of  the  procefs. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  only  the  effefls  of  the 
pure  and  fimple  falts,  viz.  acids  and  alkalies,  on  different 
colours  ;  but  by  combining  the  acids  with  alkalies,  earths, 
or  metals,  thefe  effedls  may  be  varied  almoft  in  infinitum; 
neither  is  there  any  rule  yet  laid  down  by  which  we  can 
judge  &  priori  of  the  changes  of  colour  that  will  happen 
on  the  admixture  of  this  or  that  particular  fait  with  any 
coiouring  fubftance.  In  general,  the  perfefl  neutrals  aft 
weakly;  the  imperfefl  ones,  efpecially  thofe  formed  from 
metals,  much  more  powerfully.  Alum  and  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  confiderably  heighten  the  colour  of  cochineal,  bra¬ 
zil,  turmeric,  fuftic,  madder,  logwood,  Sec.  The  fame 
thing  is  done,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  by  common  fait, 
Glauber’s  fait,  nitre,  and  many  other  neutrals.  Solu¬ 
tions  of  iron  in  all  tiie  acids  ftrike  a  black  with  every  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  fubftances;  and  likewife  witli 
flmmach,  galls,  and  other  aftringents.  Solutions  of  lead, 
or  faccharum  laturni,  univerfally  debafe  red  colours  to  a 
dull  purple.  Solution  of  copper  changes  the  purple  co- 
3  lour 
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Jour  of  logwood  to  a  pretty  good  blue;  and,  in  general, 
(olutions  of  this  metal  are  friendly  to  blue  colours.  The 
efteCts  of  folutions  of  gold,  liiver,  and  mercury,  are  not 
fo  well  known,-  they  feem  to  produce  dark  colours  of  no 
great  beauty.  The  moll  powerful  folution,  however, 
with  regard  to  a  great  numberof  colours,  is  that  of  tin, 
made  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  Hence  we  may  fee  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  Delaval’s  hypothecs  concerning  colours,  that  the 
lealt  refrangible  ones  are  produced  by  the  moft  dettfe  me¬ 
tals ;  for  tin,  which  has  the  lealt  denfity  of  any  metal, 
has  yet,  in  a  Itate  of  folution,  the  molt  extraordinary  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  lea  ft  refrangible  colours  as  well  as  thofe 
that  are  molt  fo.  The  colour  of  cochineal  is  changed  by 
it  into  the  moll  beautiful  fcarlet  j  a  limilar  change  is  made 
upon  the  colouring  matter  of  gum-lac.  Brazil-wood  is 
made  to  yield  a  fine  purplifh  crimfon  ;  logwood,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  dark  purple  ;  turmeric,  1  u flic,  weld,  and  all  yellow- 
colouring  woods  and  flowers,  are  made  to  communicate 
colours  far  more  beautiful  than  can  be  got  from  them  by 
any  other  method.  The  blue  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
violets,  eye-bright,  iris,  &c.  are  heightened  fo  as  to 
equal,  if  not  excel,  the  blue  produced  by  a  folution  of 
copper  in  volatile  alkali.  In  fhort,  this  folution  feems 
to  be  of  much  more  extenfive  ufe  in  colour-making, 
when  properly  applied,  than  any  thing  hitherto  thought 
of.  It  is  nor,  however,  univerfally  ferviceable.  The 
colour  of  madder  it  totally  dellroys,  and  likewife  that  of 
faf-flower,  changing  them  both  to  a  dull  orange.  It 
likewife  fpoils  the  colour  of  archil  ;  and  what  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  the  fine  red  colour  of  tinCture  of  rofes  made 
with  fulphuric  acid  is  by  folution  of  tin  changed  to  a 
dirty  green. 

The  molt  important  confideration  in  colour-making 
is  to  make  choice  of  fuch  materials  as  produce  the  molt 
durable  colours  ;  and,  if  thefe  can  be  produced,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  colour  from  them  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  bright  one 
from  thofe  which  fade  fooner.  In  what  the  difference 
confills  between  the  colours  that  fade  and  thofe  which 
do  not,  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
From  fomeappearances  itwculd  feem,  that  thofe  fubltances 
which  are  molt  remarkable  for  keeping  their  colour, 
contain  a  vifcous  glutinous  matter,  fo  combined  with  a 
refinous  one  as  to  be  foluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 
The  moll  durable  red  colour  is  prepared  from  gum-lac. 
This  is  very  llrongly  refinous,  though  at  the  fame  time 
fo  far  glutinous,  that  the  colouring  matter  can  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  it  by  water.  Next  to  gum-lac  are  madder- 
roots  and  cochineal.  The  madder  is  an  exceedingly  pe¬ 
netrating  fubftance,  infomuch  that,  when  given  to  ani¬ 
mals  along  with  their  food,  it  tinges  their  bones  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  Its  colouring  matter  is  foluble  both  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Along  with  the  pure  red,  however, 
there  is  in  madder  a  kind  of  vifcous  altringent  fubftance, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  w'hich  feems  to  give  the  durabi¬ 
lity  to  the  whole.  The  colouring  matter  of  cochineal, 
though  foluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  is  very  tena¬ 
cious  and  mucilaginous,  in  which  it  bears  lome  refetn- 
blance  to  the  purpura  of  the  ancients,  which  kept  its 
colour  exceedingly  well.  Where  the  colours  are  fugitive, 
the  tinging  fubftance  feems  to  be  too  refinous  or  too  mu¬ 
cilaginous.  Thus  the  colours  of  brazil,  turmeric,  &c. 
are  very  refinous,  efpecially  the  latter,  infomuch  that  the 
colouring  matter  of  turmeric  can  fcarcely  be  extracted  by 
water.  Both  thefe  are  periftiable,  though  beautiful  co¬ 
lours;  and  much  more  are  the  red,  purple,  and  blue, 
flowers,  commonly  to  be  met  with.  Thefe  feem  to  be 
entirely  mucilaginous,  without  the  leaft  quantify  of 
refinous  matter.  The  yellow  flowers  are  different,  and 
in  general  keep  their  colour  pretty  well.  Whether  it 
would  be  poflible,  by  adding  occalionally  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  gum  or  refin,  to  make  the  fugitive  colours  more 
durable,  hath  not  yet  been  tried,  but  feems  to  have  fotne 
probability.  What  tends  a  little  to  confirm  this,  is  a 
procefs  given  by  M.  Hellot  for  imparting  durability  to 
the  colour  of  brazil.  It  confifts  only  in  letting  decoCtions 


of  the  wood  ftand  forfome  time  in  wooden  calks  till  they 
grow  ftale  and  ropy.  Pieces  of  woollen  cloth  now  dyed 
in  the  liquor  acquired  a  colour  fo  durable,  that  they 
were  not  in  the  leaft  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air  during 
four  months  in  the  winter  feafon.  Whether  this  change 
in  the  durability  of  the  colour  was  eifefted. by  the  ropi- 
nefs  following  the  fermentation,  or  by  fome other  ca-ufe,  or 
whether  the  experiment  can  be  at  all  depended  upon, 
mull  be  referred  to  future  obfervation. 

Having  thus  coilefted  all  that  can  as  yet  be  depended 
upon  for  eftablilhing  a  general  theory  of  colour-making, 
we  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  different 
pigments  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  colour-lhops. 

i.  Black. — Thefe  are  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  blue- 
black,  and  Indian-ink.  The  firft  is  the  fined  of  what  are 
called  the  foot-blacks,  and  is  more  ufed  than  any  other. 
Its  preparation  is  described  in  the  Svvedifh  Tranfactions 
for  the  year  1754,  as  a  procefs  dependent  on  the  making 
of  common  relin:  the  impure  refinous  juice  collected 
from  incifions  made  in  pin®  and  fir  trees  is  boiled  down 
with  a  little  water,  and  drained  whillt  hot  through  a  bag; 
the  dregs  and  pieces  of  bark  left  in  the  drainer  are  burnt 
in  a  low  oven,  from  which  the  fmoke  is  conveyed  through 
a  long  paflage  into  a  fquare  chamber,  having  an  opening 
on  the  top  on  which  is  a  large  fack  made  of  thin  woollen 
duff:  the  foot,  or  lamp-black,  concretes  partly  in  the 
chamber,  from  whence  it  is  fwept  out  once  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  partly  in  the  fack,  which  is  now  and  then 
gently  (truck  upon,  both  for  (baking  down  the  foot,  and. 
for  clearing  the  interftices  betwixt  the  threads,  fo  as  to 
procure  afufficient  draught  of  air  through  it.  In  this 
manner  lamp-black  is  prepared  at  the  turpentine-houfes 
in  England,  from  the  dregs  and  refufe  of  the  relinous 
matters  which  are  there  manufactured. 

On  this  fubjecl  Dr.  Lewis  has  fome  curious  obferva- 
tions.  “  The  foot  (fays  he)  arifingin  common  chimneys, 
from  the  more  oily  or  refinous  woods,  as  the  fir  and  pine, 
is  obferved  to  contain  more  diffoluble  matter  than  that 
from  the  other  woods.;  and  this  diffoluble  matter  appear;, 
in  the  former,  to  be  more  of  an  oily  or  refinous  nature 
than  in  the  latter,  alcohol  extracting  it  mod  powerfully 
from  the  one,  and  water  from  the  other.  The  oilin’efs 
and  folubiiity  of  the  foot  feeming  therefore  to  depend  on 
thofe  of  the  fubjeCt  it  is  made  from,  it  has  been  thought 
that  lamp-black  mud  poffefs  thefe  qualities  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  kind  of  common  loot.  Neverthelefs,  on 
examining  feveral  parcels  of  lamp-black,  procured  from 
different  (hops,  I  could  not  find  that  it  gave  any  tinCture 
at  all,  either  to  alcohol  or  to  water.  SuipeCting  (otne 
mistake  or  fophiftication,  or  that  the  lamp-black  had  been 
burnt  or  charred,  as  it  is  to  fit  it  for  lome  particular 
ufes,  I  prepared  myfelf  fome  loot  from  linfeed  oil,  by 
hanging  a  large  copper  pan  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to 
receive  its  fmoke.  In  this  manner  the  more  curious 
artifts  prepare  lamp-black  for  the  nicer  purpofes;  and 
from  this  collection  of  it  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the 
pigment  probably  received  its  name.  The  foot  (o  pre¬ 
pared  gave  no  tinCture  either  to  water  or  to  alcohol,  any 
more  than  the  common,  lamp-black  of  the  (hops.  I  tried 
different  kinds  of  oily  and  refinous  bodies  with  the  fame 
refult ;  even  the  foots  obtained  from  fish-oils  and  tallow 
did  not  appear  to  differ  from  thofe  of  the  vegetable-oils, 
and  refins.  They  were  all  of  a  finer  colour  than  the 
lamp-black  commonly  fold.  Some  foot  was  collected  in 
like  manner  from  fir  and  other  woods,  by  burning  final l 
pieces  of  them  (lowly  under  a  copper  pan.  All  the  foots 
were  of  a  deeper  black  colour  than  thofe  obtained  from 
the  fame  kinds  of  wood  in  a  common  chimney ;  and  very 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oils  :  they  gave 
only  a  juft-difcernible  tinCture  to  water  and  alcohol, 
while  the  foots  of  the  chimney  imparted  a  (Hong  deep  one 
to  both.  The  foot  of  mineral  bitumens',  in  this  dole  way 
of  burning,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  qualities  with  tho(e 
of  woods,  oil,  and  refins:  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
great  quantities  of  good  lamp-black  are  prepared  (torn  a 
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kind  of  pit-coal.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  foots  do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  qualities 
of  the  fubje&s,  but  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  fubjedil  is  burnt,  or  the  foot  caught.  The 
foots  produced  in  common  chimneys,  from  different 
kinds  of  wood,  refin'ous  and  not  relinous,  dry  and  green, 
do  not  differ  near  fo  much  from  one  another,  as  thofe 
which  are  produced  from  one  kind  of  wood  in  a  common 
chimney,  and  in  the  confined  way  of  burning  above- 
mentioned.” 

Ivory-black  is  prepared  from  ivory  or  bones  burnt  in 
a  clofe  veffel.  This,  when  finely  ground,  forms  a  more 
beautiful  and  deeper  colour  than  lamp-black;  but,  in  the 
common  methods  of  manufacturing,  it  is  fo  much  adul¬ 
terated  with  charcoal-duft,  and  fo  grofsly  levigated,  as  to 
be  unfit  for  life.  An  opaque  deep  black  for  water¬ 
colours,  is  made  by  grinding  ivory-black  with  gum-water, 
or  with  the  liquor  which  fettles  from  the  whites  of  eggs 
after  they  have  been  buffered  to  (land  a  little.  Some  ufe 
gum-water  and  the  whites  of  eggs  together;  and  report, 
that  a  fmall  addition  of  the  latter  makes  the  mixture  flow 
more  freely  from  the  pencil,  and  improves  its  gloflinefs. 
It  may  be  obferved  however,  that,  though  ivory-black 
makes  tbedeepeft  colour  in  wateras  well  as  in  oil-painting, 
yet  it  is  not  on  this  account  always  to  be  preferred  to 
other  black  pigments.  A  deep  jet-black  colour  is  feldoni 
wanted  in  painting;  and  in  the  lighter  fhades,  whether 
obtained  by  diluting  the  black  with  white  bodies,  or  by 
applying  it  thin  on  a  white  ground,  the  particular  beauty 
of  the  ivory-black  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft. 

Blue-black  is  faid  to  be  prepared  from  the  burnt  ftalks 
and  tendrils  of  the  vine.  Thefe,  however,  the  colour- 
makers  feldom  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  procuring, 
but  lubilituje  in  its  place  a  mixture  of  ivory-black  and 
the  common  blue  ufed  for  clothes. 

Indian-ink  is  an  excellent  black  for  water-colours.  It 
hath  been  difcovered  by  Dr.  Lewis  to  conliftofa  mixture 
of  lamp-black  and  common  glue.  Ivory-black,  or  char¬ 
coal,  he  found  to  anfwer  equally  well,  provided  they  were 
levigated  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  finenefs,  which  indeed 
requires  no  fmall  trouble. 

z.  White  — The  white  colours  commonly  to  be  met  with 
are,  white-flake,  white-lead,  calcined  hartfnorn,  pearl- 
white,  Spanifh-vvhite,  egg-fhell-white,  and  nitrate  of  bif- 
muth.  The  flake-white  and  white-lead  are  properly  the 
fame.  The  preparation  of  the  former  is  kept  a  fecret ; 
the  method  of  preparing  the  latter  is  defcribed  under 
Chemistry.  Thefe  are  the  only  whites  that  can  be 
ufed  in  oil,  all  the  reft  being  tranfparent  unlefs  they  are 
laid  on  with  water.  Calcined  hartlhorn  is  the  moft  ufeful 
of  the  earthy  whites,  as  being  the  leaf!  alkaline.  Spanifh 
white  is  nothing  but  finely -prepared  chalk.  Pearl-white 
is  made  from  oyfter-fhells  ;  and  egg-lhell  white  from  the 
fhells  of  eggs.  All  thefe,  by  their  attrailion  for  acids, 
»n lift  neceifarily  deftroy  fuch  colours  as  have  any  acid  or 
metallic  fait  in  their  compofition.  The  nitrate  of  bifmuth 
is  apt  to  turn  biack,  as  are  alfo  flake-white  and  white-lead, 
when  ufed  in  water.  The  white  precipitate  of  lead  re¬ 
commended  under  Chemistry,  is  greatly  fuperior  as  a 
water-colour  to  all  thefe,  being  perfectly  free  from  any 
alkaline  quality,  and  not  at  all  apt  to  lofe  its  own  colour, 
or  to  injure  that  of  other  fubftances.  It  is  a  carbonate 
of  lead. 

Mr.  Kemp,  in  the  Philofophical  Journal,  voi.  xxx. 
relates  fome  particulars  of  the  mode  of  preparing  a  white 
colour,  for  water-painting,  from  barytes;  of  which  the 
bare  fail  that  it  had  been  effected,  was  before  made  public 
by  Mr.  Hume,  without  any  ftatement  of  the  method  ufed 
for  its  production.  Mr.  Kemp’s  procefs  is  as  follow's : 
Pure  barytes,  or  the  common  mild  carbonate,  is  to  be 
diflolved  in  diluted  nitro-muriatic  acid;  and  to  the 
filtered  folution  as  much .  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  to  be 
added,  as  will  precipitate  all  the  barytes ;  which  may  be 
ieparated  by  filtration,  and,  after  repeated  wafliings  with 
filtered  water,  is  to  be  gradually  dried  by  the  heat  of  the 
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fun  or  a  fire;  and  rubbed  into  a  fine  powder,  or  made 
into  cakes  for  ufe.  Pure  ammonia  was  tried  to  precipi¬ 
tate  the  barytes,  but  the  colour  produced  was  not  near 
fo  white  as  that  obtained  by  the  carbonate.  Mr.  Kemp 
Hates,  that  an  artift  of  acknowledged  celebrity,  who  has 
ufed  this  white,  fpeaks  very  favourably  of  it. 

Barytes  has  long  been  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
common  white-lead  of  commerce  in  Germany  ;  it  is  added 
to  make  the  white-lead  cover  the  work  better,  and  to 
leflen  the  price.  The  fa<5l  of  its  being  ufed  as  above 
mentioned,  confirms  Mr.  Kemp’s  and  Mr.  Hume’s  opi¬ 
nion  of  its  value  as  a  pigment ;  for,  though  the  preparation 
of  it  ufed  in  the  two  cafes  is  not  the  fame,  that  ufed  with 
the  white  lead  being  the  fulphate  of  barytes,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  carbonate  is  equal,  if  not  fupe¬ 
rior,  to  the  other,  there  being  many  inftances  of  metallic 
and  other  carbonates  being  ufeful  as  pigments,  and  not 
one  of  a  fulphate  being  fo  but  that  ftated. 

3.  Red. — The  red  colours  ufed  in  painting  are  of  two 
forts,  viz.  thofe  which  incline  to  the  purple,  and  fuch 
as  are  of  a  full  fcarlet,  and  tend  rather  to  the  orange. 
The  firft  are  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  red-ochre,  and 
Venetian-red.  The  fecond  are  vermilion,  red-lead,  fcar- 
let-ochre,  common  Indian-red,  Spanilh-brown,  and  terra 
di  Sienna,  burnt. 

We  have  already  laid  down  fome  general  rules  for  the 
preparation  of  carmine  and  lake.  Particular  receipts 
have  been  delivered  with  the  greateft  confidence  for 
making  thefe  fine  colours  ;  but  all  of  them  muft  necefla- 
rily  prove  ineffectual,  becaufe  an  earthy  balls, is  recom¬ 
mended  for  ftriking  the  colour  upon.  From  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  chemirtry,  however,  we  are  certain,  that  if  nitric 
acid,  or  folution  of  tin,  is  made  ufe  of  for  brightening  a 
colour  made  with  any  earthy  bafis,  it  muft  infallibly  be 
deftroyed  by  that  bafis,  by  reafon  of  its  alkaline  quality. 
Carmine  is  the  brighteft  and  moft  beautiful  red  colour 
known  at  prefent :  the  belt  comes  from  France.  Lake 
differs  from  it  in  being  capable  of  mixture  with  oil, 
which  carmine  is  not,  unlefs  with  great  difficulty.  The 
former  is  alfo  much  more  inclined  to  purple  than  carmine. 
This  laft  quality,  however,  is  reckoned  a  defeat;  and 
accordingly,  the  more  that  lake  approaches  to  the  fcarlet 
or  true  crimfon,  the  more  it  is  valued.  On  dropping 
folution  of  tin  into  an  aqueous  tinCture  of  brazil-wood, 
a  beautiful  precipitate  falls,  of  a  purplifli  crimfon  colour. 
This  may  be  very  well  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  dearer 
lakes  on  many  occafions. 

Rofe-pink  is  a  very  beautiful  colour,  inclining  more  to 
the  purple  than  fcarlet.  The  earth,  or  bafis,  is  principally 
chalk,  and  the  tinging  fubllance  is  extracted  from  Brafii 
or  Campeachy  wood.  This  pigment,  which  does  not 
Hand,  is  feldom  employed,  except  for  the  coarfe  work  of 
houfe-painters,  or  for  paper-hangings,  and  fometimes 
with  varnifii.  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  fix  pounds 
of  Brafii  wood,  or  three  pounds  of  Brafii  and  three  of 
Campeachy  wood,  in  three  gallons  of  water  in  which  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  alum  has  been  diflolved,  for  an 
hour.  Purify  the  fluid,  by  draining  through  flannel,  and 
put  back  the  wood  into  the  boiler  with  the  fame  quantity 
of  alum,  and  proceed  as  before;  repeating  tbe  operation 
a  third  time;  mix  the  three  quantities  of  tinCture  toge¬ 
ther,  and  evaporate  them  till  only  two  quarts  of  fluid 
remain.  Prepare  eight  pounds  of  chalk,  by  walking  it 
over  in  water,  in  which  a  pound  of  alum  has  been  diflolved, 
and  afterwards  fufing  the  chalk  from  the  fait  formed  by 
the  alum,  and  drying  it  to"  the  confidence  of  a  ftiff  clay. 
Grind  the  chalk  and  tincture  together  ;  and  lay  the  mafs 
to  dry  out  of  the  fun  or  cold  air.  The  goodnefs  of  rofe- 
pink  confifts  chiefly  in  the  brightnefs  of  the  colour,  and 
finenefs  of  its  fubllance. 

Red  ochre  and  Venetian  red  differ  in  nothing  from  the 
colcothar  of  vitriol  well  calcined.  The  oxydes  of  iron 
may  be  made  to  appear  either  purplifli,  or  inclining  to 
fcarlet,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  calcination 
is  performed.  If  the  matter  is  perfectly  deprived  of  its 
5  Q  phlogifton* . 
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phlogifton,  and  fubje&ed  to  an  intenfe  fire,  it  always 
turns  out  red;  but  the  mixture  of  a  Email  quantity  of 
inflammable  matter  gives  it  a  purplifh  caft.  Hence  va¬ 
rious  paints  are  kept  in  the  (hops  under  different  names  ; 
which  yet  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  flight  circum- 
ftances  above-mentioned;  and  fuch  are  the  fcarlet-ochre, 
Spanifli  brown,  and  terra  di  Sienna  burnt.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  oxydes  of  iron  never  fhow  their  colour  till 
they  become  cold. 

Mr,  Atkinfon’s  patent,  for  making  Venetian  red  and 
fome  other  colours  of  a  fuperior  quality,  is  dated  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1794.;  any  one  may  therefore  now  purfue 
liis  method,  which  is  as  follows:  “With  regard  to  the 
making  or  manufacturing  of  the  faid  paint  or  colour 
called  Venetian  red,  I  do  declare,  that  the  material  of 
which  the  faid  Venetian  red  paint  or  colour  is  made,  is 
precipitated  ochre,  or  earth  of  iron,  otherwife  called  cro¬ 
cus  martis,  or  faffron  of  Mars,  (oxyde  of  iron  ;)  and  that 
the  fame  mult  be  diluted  with  water  in  an  iroai  or  other 
boiler  or  furnace,  the  fire  or  heat  applied  till  the  water 
and  ochre  boil,  or  attain  a  boiling  heat;  in  which  ftate  it 
parts  with  mod  of  its  ferruginous  mixtures;  and,  after 
handing  about  five  minutes,  the  heterogeneous  particles 
will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  the  finer  parts 
muft  be  taken  therefrom,  and  conveyed  into  a  pan  or 
receiver,  or  other  veflel  capable  of  bearing  heat;  and  fire 
or  heat  mull  be  urged  or  applied  till  the  whole  is  fuffi- 
ciently  dry;  or  the  fame  maybe  dried  by  the  fun  or 
wind.  In  that  ftate  it  muft  be  removed  to  a  calcining- 
furnaceor  oven,  commonly  called  a  reverberatory-furnace, 
where,  by  the  aftiftance  of  a  bright  flame  conveyed  over 
the  top  of  it  for  about  eight  hours,  the  colour  is  changed 
from  a  yellow  to  a  bright-red  colour;  in  which  ftate  it 
muft  be  drawn  from  the  furnace  or  oven,  and,  when  cold, 
muft  be  ground  by  a  mill  or  machine;  regai’d  being  had 
to  the  colour  being  duly  mixed  with  water.  After  which 
it  muft  be  conveyed  from  the  mill  or  machine,  by  a  plug 
about  twelve  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  into 
i'pouts  which  carry  it  into  fine  fieves ;  whence  it  muft  be 
received  into  cifterns  or  veffels  which  communicate  one 
with  another  by  fpouts,  or  otherwife,  by  which  means  the 
finer  particles  float  into  the  farther  part  of  the  cifterns. 
I  make  ufe  of  fix  cifterns  in  number,  but  a  greater  or  lefs 
number  may  be  ufed ;  and  in  this  ftate,  after  Handing 
about  twenty-four  hours,  the  water  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  colour,  and  then  mixed  with  alabafterand  chalk,  both 
finely  ground  ;  after  which  it  muft  be  dried.  1  ufe  for 
that  purpofe  a  drying-loft  made  with  Venetian  blinds, 
which  admit  of  a  current  of  air,  and  put  the  colour  in 
earthen  diflies,  about  ten  inches  wide  and  four  inches 
deep.  The  colour  is  then  in  the  form  of  a  cake,  in  which 
ftate  it  is  faleable ;  but,  when  it  is  ordered  in  powder, 
it  muft  be  finely  ground.” 

Vermilion  and  red-lead  are  very  durable  colours  :  the 
firft  is  the  belt  red  ufed  in  oil-painting,  but  does  not 
anfwer  well  in  water;  the  other  is  rather  an  orange;  and, 
like  other  preparations  of  lead,  is  in  fome  cafes  apt  to 
turn  black. 

4.  Orange. —  The  only  true  orange-coloured  paints 
are  red  orpiment  and  orange  lake.  The  firft  is  a  fublimate 
formed  of  arfenic  and  fulphur;  the  other  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  from  turmeric  infufed  in  alcohol  having  its  colour 
itruck  upon  oxyde  of  tin,  and  brightened  by  a  folution 
of  that  metal.  All  the  fit  ad  es  of  orange,  however,  may  be 
extemporaneoufly  prepared  by  mixing  red  and  yellow 
colours  together,  in  due  proportions. 

5.  Yellow. — The  yellow  paints  moft  commonly  in 
ufe  are,  king's  yellow,  Naples  yellow,  Dutch  pink,  En- 
glifli  pink,  mafticot,  common  orpiment,  yellow-cchre, 
terra  di  Sienna  unburnt,  and  turbith  mineral. 

King’s  yellow  is  evidently  an  arfenical  preparation. 
Its  colour  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  apt  to  fade ;  on 
which  account,  and  its  great  price,  it  is  feldom  ufed. 

Naples-yellow,  or giallolino,  is  a  porous  heavy  granular 
fubjlar.ee,  of  an  earthy  nature;  it  is  friable,  adheres  a 
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little  to  thetongue,  and,  when  expofec!  to  the  air,  neither 
undergoes  decompofition  nor  changes  its  colour,  which 
is  a  pale  orange  yellow.  Reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  it  remains  fufpended  in  the  water  for  a  confide- 
rable  time,  and  at  laft  falls  down  as  a  pally  mafs.  Boiled 
in  water,  the  fluid  acquires  a  fait  tafte.  It  does  not  effer- 
vefee  with  acids,  but  is  partly  diflolved  by  nitro-muriatic 
acid  ;  it  is  fufed  with  difficulty,  and  in  this  ftate  under¬ 
goes  no  change,  except  that  its  colour  becomes  rather 
more  red.  When  filled  with  colourlefs  glafs,  the  produdl 
is  a  milk-white  enamel,  which  proves  the  abfence  of  iron. 
When  mixed  with  inflammable  fubftances  a  regulus  is 
obtained,  which  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  lead  and 
antimony. 

This  article  is  principally  brought  to  us  from  Naples ; 
generally  in  the  fliape  of  an  earthy  cruft,  from  three  to 
four  lines  thick,  and  fometimes  exhibiting  the  fliape  of 
the  veflel  in  which  it  has  been  fuft’ered  to  harden.  It  is 
alfo  often  feen  as  powder.  It  is  not  known  with  certain¬ 
ty  at  what  period  this  fubftance  became  an  objeft  of 
commerce.  Pomet  is  the  firft  writer  on  drugs  who  makes 
mention  of  Naples  yellow,  and  he  obferves  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce.  Kunkel,  who  gives  a  pretty  complete 
lift  of  the  fubftances  ufed  for  colouring  glafs  and  enamel, 
is  filent  refpedfing  Naples  yellow,  or  giallolino  :  but,  if 
the  name  of  this  production  can  be  confldered  as  a  proof 
of  its  antiquity,  it  may  be  faid  to  have  been  known  in 
Italy  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Ferrante 
Imperato  (peaks  of  two  forts  of  giallolino,  one  of  which 
appears  to  be  the  oxyd  of  lead,  called  mafficot,  while  the 
other  is  unquestionably  the  fubftance  under  confideration. 
But  no  writers  on  colours  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  true  Naples  yellow;  fome  have 
confldered  it  as  a  volcanic  production  of  mounts  Vefuvius 
and  Etna  ;  others  as  a  variety  of  native  ochre;  Guettard 
(Mem  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences,  1762)  miflook  it  fora 
bolar  earth  ;  but  Pott  (Lithogeognolle,  p.  2.)  is  neareft 
the  truth,  for  he  fufpeCts  it  to  be  the  refult  of  artificial 
preparation.  Fougeroux  (Mem  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences, 
1766)  fubferibed  to  Pott’s  opinion,  and  pointed  out  a 
method  of  preparing  this  colour  by  boiling  a  mixture  of 
twelve  parts  of  white  lead,  one  of  alum,  one  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  and  three  parts  of  oxyd  of  antimony,  (Ant.  diapho- 
reticum.)  But,  before  Fougeroux,  (who  had  probably 
acquired  fome  knowledge  of  this  procefs  on  his  travels 
in  Italy,)  a  more  exaCt  account  of  the  manner  of  prepa¬ 
ring  this  colour  had  been  given  by  Giambattifta  Pafleri 
in  his  interefling  work  on  porcelain  painting.  The  in¬ 
gredients,  according  to  this  author,  are,  one  pound  of 
antimony,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  lead,  one  ounce  of  a 
fait  which  he  calls  alhnne  clifeccia,  and  the  fame  quantity 
of  common  fait.  It  is  probable  that  this  receipt  was  not 
unknown  to  Fougeroux,  who  miftook  the  allumc  di  feccia 
for  common  alum.  But  profefl'or  Beckmann  (from  feve- 
ral  circumftances  relative  to  the  various  methods  of  pre¬ 
paring  this  colour  deferibed  by  Pafleri)  is  of  opinion, 
that  allume  di  feccia  is  meant  for  tartrate  of  potafli  (fait 
of  tartar) ;  and  indeed  Pafleri  often  makes  ufe  of  the  word 
feccia  alone,  which  certainly  implies  tartar.  See  Pafleri 
in  Nuova  Raccolta  d’Opufcoli  fcientifichi,  vol.  iv. 

After  the  publication  of  Fougeroux’s  Memoir,  De 
Laiande  deferibed  another  method  of  preparing  the  Naples 
yellow,  which  he  had  obtained  from  prince  San  Severo. 
According  to  him,  only  lead  and  antimony  are  employed. 
Take  lead  perfedlly  oxydated,  pafs  it  through  a  fieve,  and 
mix  it  with  a  third  of  its  weight  of  antimony  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner.  After  this,  take  a  large  dilh  of  unglazed 
earthenware,  cover  it  with  a  fheetof  white  paper,  and  lay 
on  the  powder  fo  as  to  be  two  inches  in  thicknefs.  Thele 
dilhes  are  to  be  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  a  potter's 
furnace,  where  the  reverberation  of  the  flame  is  fufficient 
to  produce  the  defired  refult.  After  having  been  ex- 
pofed  for  fome  time  to  this  moderate  degree  of  heat,  a. 
hard  yellow-coloured  mafs  will  be  found,  which  is  to  be 
triturated  with  water  on  a  ftone,  and  afterwards  ptit  into 
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veflels  and  dried  for  ufe.  A  neceflary  precaution,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  colour,  is  to  avoid  the  ufe  of  iron,  the 
contaft  with  this  metal  imparting  to  it  a  dirty  and  fome- 
times  a  greenilh  tint ;  whence  alfo,  in  grinding  the  colour 
on  the  (tone,  a  fpatula  of  ivory  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  for 
the  purpofe  of  collecting  the  mafs.  The  Naples  yellow  is 
principally  ufed  for  painting  in  oil,  it  poffe  fling  much 
more  richnefs  and  brilliancy  than  the  ochres,  maflicot, 
or  orpiment,  and  being  far  more  durable.  It  may  alfo  be 
advantageoufly  applied  for  enamel-painting.  Chambers, 
art.  Giallolino. 

Dutch  pink  is  a  pigment  formed  of  chalk,  coloured 
with  the  tinging  particles  of  French  berries,  or  other 
vegetables.  It  is  principally  ufed  for  coarfer  purpofes 
in  water.  It  is  made  by  boiling  one  pound  of  French 
berries  and  four  ounces  of  powdered  turmeric-root  in 
a  gallon  of  water  for  two  hours,  and  then  (training  off  the 
tincture  through  flannel,  and  boiling  it  again  with  an 
ounce  of  alum,  till  it  be  evaporated  to  one  quart.  Pre¬ 
pare  in  the  mean  time  four  pounds  of  chalk,  by  walking 
it  over,  and  afterwards  drying  it ;  and  mix  the  chalk  with 
the  tinfture,  by  grinding  them  together,  and  then  dry  it 
on  boards.  It  is  fometimes  prepared  in  the  fame  manner 
with  (larch  and  white-lead.  Its  goodnefs  confifts  in  its 
being  of  a  full  gold-coloured  yellow,  and  very  bright. 

Englilh  pink  is  only  a  lighter  and  coarier  kind  of 
Dutch  pink;  and  may  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner, 
the  quantity  of  chalk  being  increafed  in  proportion,  as 
it  is  intended  tp  be  inferior  to  the  Dutch. 

Light  pink  is  of  two  kinds;  the  one  being  the  fame 
with  the  Dutch  pink,  only  with  much  lefs  colour,  fo  that 
the  proportion  of  the  French  berries  and  turmeric  muft 
be  leffened  to  one-half;  the  other  is  the  fame  with  the 
brown-pink,  that  is,  tranfparent  in  oil,  but  .with  lefs  co¬ 
lour.  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  one  pound  of 
French  berries  in  a  gallon  of  vt'ater,  for  an  hour,  and 
adding  to  the  (trained  fluid  two  pounds  of  pearl-a(hes, 
diflolved  and  purified,  by  filtering  through  paper;  then 
precipitate  w'ith  alum  diifolved  in  water,  by  adding  the 
folution  gradually,  till  the  ebullition  ceafes. 

Maflicot  is  prepared  by  calcining  white-lead  till  it 
affumes  a  yellowifn  colour.  It  is  not  apt  to  change  ;  but 
the  colouris  fo  dull,  that  it  is  feldom  ufed  either  in  oil  or 
water. 

Common  orpiment  is  a  pretty  bright  greenifh-yellow, 
prepared  by  fublimingarfenic  with  fulphur.  Its  naufeous 
fine]],  which  is  greatly  increafed  by  grinding  in  oil,  makes 
it  very  difagreeable ;  nor  does  it  keep  its  colour  for  any 
length  of  time.  That  kind  of  orpiment  lead  inclined  to 
green  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  purpofes  of  painting. 

Yellow  ochreand  terra  di  Sienna  are  ferruginous  earths, 
capable  of  becoming  red  by  calcination.  Green  vitriol 
precipitated  by  lime  may  be  advantageoufly  fubftituted 
for  either  of  them.  See  Chemistry. 

Turbith  mineral  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting,  though 
its  fine  yellow  colour  feems  greatly  to  recommend  it. 
This  preparation  is  in  all  probability  very  durable;  and 
fliould  feem  therefore  worthy  of  a  preference  either  to 
■  king’s  or  Naples  yellow. 

Gamboge  is  a  paint  that  can  only  be  ufed  in  water, 
and  is  the  mod  common  yellow  made  ufe  of  for  colouring 
maps,  &c.  but  for  tiiis  it  is  not  very  proper,  being  neither 
quite  tranfparent  nor  very  durable. 

The  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  herbs  and  trees  give  a 
yellow  dye  to  wool  or  woollen  cloth  that  has  been  pre- 
vioufly  boiled  with  a  folution  of  alum  and  tartar.  Weld, 
in  particular,  affords  a  fine  yellow,  and  is  commonly 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  by  the  dyers,  and  cultivated  in 
large  quantity  in  fome  parts  of  England.  There  is  no 
colour  for  which  we  have  fuch  plenty  of  materials  as  for 
yellow.  M.  I-Iellot  obferves  that  all  leaves,  barks,  and 
roots,  which  on  being  chewed  difeovera  (light  adringency, 
as  the  leaves  of  the  almond,  peach,  and  pear,  trees,  a(h- 
bark,  (efpecially  that  taken  off  after  the  fir  ft  rifing  of  the 
fap  in  the  fprmg,)  the  roots  of  wild  patience,  See.  yield 


durable  yellow's,  more  or  lefs  beautiful  according  to  the 
length  of  time  that  the  boiling  is  continued,  and  the 
proportions  of  alum  and  tartar  in  the  preparatory  liquor: 
that  a  large  quantity  of  alum  makes  thefe  yellows  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  elegant  yellow  of  weld  :  that,  if  the  tartar 
is  made  to  prevail,  it  inclines  them  to  an  orange:  that  if 
the  roots,  barks,  or  leaves,  be  too  long  boiled,  the  yellow 
proves  tarni(hed,,gnd  acquires  (hades  of  brown. 

A  chemift  of  Copenhagen,  in  1818,  fucceeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  good  yellow  dye  from  potatoes.  Gather  the 
tops  of  the  potatoes  when  ready  to  flower,  prefs  the  juice, 
and  mix  it  with  more  or  lefs  water;  let  the  cloj:h  (whe¬ 
ther  of  W’ool,  fiik,  cotton,  or  flax)  remain  twenty-four 
hours;  then  rince  it  in  fpring- water,  and  it  comes  out  a 
bright  yellow;  this  yellow  may  be  converted  into  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  lading  green,  by  plunging  the  cloth,  thus 
tinged,  into  a  veffel  of  blue  dye. 

6.  Green. — The  only  Ample  green  colour  that  has  a 
tolerable  degree  of  brightnefs  is  verdigris,  or  prepara¬ 
tions  of  it.  This,  however,  though  a  very  beautiful 
colour,  is  far  from  being  durable.  It  is  improved  in 
colour,  though  not  in  durability,  by  diffolution  and 
crydallization  in  diddled  vinegar,  in  which  date  it  is 
called  dijlilled verdigris.  A  more  durable  water-colour  is 
made  by  diffolving  the  verdigris  in  cream  of  tartar,  or 
rather  the  pure  tartaric  acid  ;  but  in  oil  this  is  found  to 
be  equally  fugitive  with  the  verdigris  itfelf. 

Compound  greens  are  either  made  of  Pruffian  or  fome 
other  blue,  mixed  with  yellow;  but,  in  whatever  way 
thefe  colours  can  be  compounded,  the  beauty  of  the 
green  produced  is  greatly  inferior  to  diddled,  or  even 
common,  verdigris.  The  tartaric  folution  of  verdigris, 
mixed  with  a  little  gamboge,  is  the  bed  tranfparent  green 
water-colour  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying;  and 
a  mixture  of  Pruflian  blue  and  turbith  mineral  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  bed  opaque  one. 

Sap-green  is  a  Ample  colour,  but  exceedingly  inferior 
to  diddled  verdigris,  or  even  to  the  tartaric  folution  of 
verdigris  with  gamboge.  It  is  prepared  from  the  juice 
of  unripe  buckthorn-berries  evaporated  to  the  confidence 
of  a  gum.  Its  green  colour  is  greatly  inclined  to  yellow. 
A  kind  of  compound  green  has  been  fometimes  ufed, 
called  Pruffian  green,  which  confifts  only  of  Pruffian  blue 
and  yellow  ochre.  It  has  no  beauty,  nor  is  it  durable. 
It  is  prepared  as  Pruflian  blue,  only  not  pouring  on  any 
muriatic  acid  to  diffolve  the  ochreous  fediment  which  falls 
at  the  fame  time. 

Another  green  fometimes  ufed  is  called  ter  re  verte. 
This  is  a  native  earth,  probably  impregnated  with  copper. 
It  is  of  a  bluifli-green  colour,  much  of  that  tint  called 
fea-green.  It  is  gritty,  and  therefore  muft  be  well  levi¬ 
gated  before  it  is  ufed.  Its  colour  is  durable,  but  not 
very  bright. 

7.  Blue. — The  blue  colours  are  ultramarine,  Pruffian 
blue,  verditer,  fmalt,  bice,  and  indigo.  Of  thefe  the 
ultramine  is  the  fined,  but  its  great  price  hinders  it 
being  much  ufed.  It  is  a  preparation  from  lapis  lazuli ; 
is  an  exceeding  bright  colour,  and  never  fades,  with  what¬ 
ever  fubftance  it  is  mixed.  It  is  now,  however,  in  a 
great  meafure,  fuperfeded  by  Pruflian  blue,  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  painting  in  general  ;  as  Pruffian  blue,  though 
very  beautiful,  is  far  from  being  durable.  For  an  account 
of  its  preparation,  fee  the  article  Chemistry,  vcl.  iv.  p. 
300.  It  will  be  fufficient  here  to  obferve,  that  it  io  to  be 
accounted  of  the  bed  quality  when  it  is  deep,  bright, 
and  not  inclined,  to  purple.  It  ought  to  be  tried  by 
mixture  with  white  lead,  as  the  brightnefs  of  the  colour 
will  appear  much  more  when  diluted  than  when  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  lumps  of  the  blue  itfelf. 

With  regard  to  liquid  colours  for  maps,  See.  we  appre¬ 
hend  there  can  be  very  little  difficulty  in  preparing  all 
the  poflible  varieties  of  them.  The  only  colour  with 
which -there  can  be  any  difficulty  is  blue;  but  the  common 
folution  of  indigo  in  alkalies  or  acids  may  be  made  to 
anfwer  this  purpofe,  though,  on  account  of  their  ftrongiy 
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fialine  quality,  they  are  not  very  proper.  A  very  curious 
method  of  procuring  a  beautiful  tranfparent  blue  colour 
is  by  extracting  tile  colouring  matter  from  Prufiian  blue, 
by  means  of  a  caudic  alkali.  This,  when  laid  upon 
paper,  appears  of  a  dirty  brown  colour;  but,  if  walked 
over  with  a  we^k  folution  of  green  vitriol,  is  inllantly 
changed  to  a  molt  beautiful  blue.  This  feems  to  afford 
a  method  of  procuring  blue  tranfparent  colours  of  greater 
beauty  than  are  ufually  met  with. 

The  preparation  of  blue  verditer  is  kept  a  fecret,  and 
the  belt  chemids  have  been  puzzled  to  find  out  the  me¬ 
thod.  The  colour  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  has  a  confi- 
derable  tinge  of  green.  A  methbd  of  preparing  a  colour 
equally  beautiful,  and  agreeing  in  all  refpefts  with  what 
is  fold  in  the  fiiops,  except  that  of  efrerveicing  with  acids, 
we  have  found  to  be  as  follows :  “Diffoive  copper  in 
drong  cauftic  alkali,  until  the  liquid  has  afl'umed  a  very 
deep  blue  colour;  and,  the  deeper  this  colour  is,  the 
finer  will  your  verditer  be.  When  the  menltruum  has 
dili'olved  as  much  of  the  metal  as  it  can  take  up,  it  is  to 
be  poured  out  into  a  broad  and  well-glazed  earthen  pan, 
held  over  a  very  gentle  fire  ;  and,  from  the  moment  it  is 
put  on,  the  liquor  is  to  be  continually  agitated  with  a 
wooden  fpatula,  fo  that  all  may  be  heated  as  equally 
as  poffible.  The  whole  fecret  confids  in  properly  regula¬ 
ting  the  degree  of  heat;  for,  if  it  exceeds  the  due  pro¬ 
portion  ever  fo  little,  the  verditer  will  turn  out  of  a  dirty 
green.  The  proper  degree  is  about  900  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer.  In  this  gentle  heat  the  alkali  (lowly  eva¬ 
porates ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  doing  fo,  the  verditer 
falls  to  the  bottom.  After  it  is  once  formed,  freed  from 
the  alkaline  liquor,  and  dried,  it  can  bear  the  efFufion  of 
boiling  water  without  the  lead  injury.  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  his 
fixth  volume,  takes  notice,  that  a  folution  of  copper  in 
volatile  alkali  affords  a  blue  precipitate  by  heat,  but 
without  taking  notice  of  the  requifites  for  its  fuccefs. 
In  making  this  preparation,  it  is  necefi'ary  to  difi'olve  cop¬ 
per  in  its  metallic  date  ;  for  the  folution  of  any  oxyde 
will  not  yield  a  blue  but  a  green  colour.  This  colour  is 
durable  in  water,  but  diffolves  in  oil,  and  has  then  all  the 
inconveniences  of  verdigris  above  mentioned.”  Ency. 
Brit.  art.  Colour-making. 

Smalt  is  glafs  coloured  with  zaffre,  a  preparation  from 
cobalt.  It  is  commonly  fo  grofsly  powdered,  that  it 
cannot  be  uled  in  painting;  and  its  texture  is  fo  hard, 
that  it  cannot  eaiily  be  levigated.  Its  colour  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  bright  and  durable;  fo  that  when  finely  levigated 
it  is  ufed  indead  of  ultramine.  The  mod  proper  mate¬ 
rials  for  levigating  this  fubdance  feem  to  be  the  plates  of 
M.  Reaumur’s  porcelain  recommended  by  Dr.  Lewis. 

Indigo  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting,  either  in  oil  or 
water,  on  account  of  the  dulnefs  of  the  colour.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  other  preparation  than  being  walked  over.  Its 
goodnefs  is  known  by  the  darknefs  and  brigbtnefs  of  the 
colour.  See  Indigo  tinftoria,  vol.  xi.  p.  16,  17. 

8.  Purple, — The  only  fimple  colour  of  this  kind  ufed 
at  prefent  is  colcothar  of  vitriol.  A  beautiful  purple( 
lake  may  be  prepared  from  logwood  by  means  of  folution 
of  tin  ;  but  this  method  of  preparing  colours  is  very  little 
known.  Mr.  Anderfon’s  method  of  preparing  the  colco¬ 
thar  of  vitriol  is  as  follows  :  Oxyde  of  iron  mud  be  put 
into  a  reverberatory-furnace,  and  a  very  drong  fire  con¬ 
veyed  over  the  top  of  it  for  about  fixteen  hours,  when  the 
fame  will  be  changed  from  a  yellow  to  a  bright  light 
purple;  and  in  that  date  it  mud  be  drawn  from  the 
furnace,  and,  when  cold,  mud  be  ground  by  a  mill  or 
other  machine;  being  duly  mixed  with  water.  After 
which  it  mud  be  conveyed  from  the  mill  or  machine,  by 
a  plug,  into  fpouts  which  remove  it  to  fieves,  and  thence 
into  ciderns  or  veffels  which  communicate  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  as  defcribed  in  the  former  procefs ;  and,  after  the 
fame  has  dood  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  water  mud 
be  drawn  from  it,  and  the  colour  collefted  aud  dried  in 
the  air,  or  otherwife  ;  after  which  it  may  be  powdered 
for  fale. 


ENT. 

9.  Brown. —  The  brown  colours  are  bidre,  brown- 
ochre,  Cologne-earth,  umber,  and  brown-pink.  Under 
the  word  Bistre  is  given  a  procefs  for  making  that 
colour,  by  infilling  foot  in  water,  pouring  off  the  tinfture, 
and  then  evaporating  it  to  an  extraft;  but  Dr.  Lewis  is 
of  opinion,  with  M.  Landois  in  the  French  Encyclopedic, 
that  the  foot  is  either  boiled  in  water,  or  ground  with  a 
little  liquid  of  fome  kind  into  a  fmooth  pa.de  ;  it  is  then 
diluted  with  more  water,  and  after  Handing  for  about 
half  an  hour,  till  the  grofier  fubdance  of  the  foot  has  fet¬ 
tled,  the  liquor  is  poured  off  into  another  ved’el,  and  fet 
by  for  two  or  three  days,  that  the  finer  parts  may  fail  to 
the  bottom,  and  this  fine  matter  is  the  bidre.  This  is  a 
very  ufeful  colour  in  water,  being  exceedingly  fine, 
durable,  and  not  apt  to  fpoil  any  other  colours  with 
which  it  is  mixed. 

Brown-pink  is  the  tinging  part  of  fome  vegetable  of  a 
yellow  or  orange  colour,  precipitated  upon  the  earth  of 
alum, cuttle-fiih  bone,  orfome  fimilarcalcareous  fubdance. 
When  good,  it  is  a  concentrated  yellow,  which,  as  a 
pigment,  is  tranfparent  in  oil,  gives  the  effeft  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  ferves  for  deep  fhades.  There  are  many 
methods  of  preparing  brown  pink.  One  of  the  bed  an.d 
mod  common  methods  is  the  following:  Take  of  the 
French  berries,  one  pound;  of  fudic  wood  in  chips,  half 
a  pound  :  and  of  pearl-adies,  one  pound.  Boil  them  in 
a  tin  boiler,  with  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water,  for  an  hour ; 
and  then  drain  off  the  t i n ft u re  through  flannel,  while 
the  duid  is  boiling  hot.  Having  prepared  in  the  mean 
time  a  folution  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  alum,  put  it  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  tinfture,  as  long  as  an  ebullition  (hall  ap¬ 
pear;  walli  the  fediment,  as  in  the  preparation  of  lakes, 
(which  fee,  vol.  xii.  p.  27.)  and,  when  it  is  brought,  by 
filtering  through  paper  with  a  linen  cloth,  to  a  proper 
confidence,  dry  it  on  boards  in  fquare  pieces.  Or,  it 
may  be  made  without  the  ufe  of  falts,  by  boiling  two 
pounds  of  the  berries  in  a  gallon  of  water  for  two  hours, 
and  draining  off  the  tinfture  through  dannel.  In  the  mean 
time  prepare  a  pound  and  a  half  of  cuttle-filh  bone,  by 
levigating  the  foft  inner  part  with  water  on  a  marble; 
add  this  to  the  tinfture,  and  evaporate  them  in  balnea 
Marits  till  the  matter  becomes  of  a  ft  iff  confidence  :  when 
the  whole  has  been  well  mixed  by  grinding,  let  it  be  laid 
on  boards  to  dry.  The  goodnefs  of  broivn-pink  mud  be 
judged  of  by  its  tranfparency,  and  force  of  colour,  when 
mixed  with  oil ;  but  its  qualities  of  danding  well,  and 
not  fattening  in  oil,  in  both  which  refpefts  it  is  com¬ 
monly  defective,  can  only  be  afcertained  by  trial  and 
experience. 

For  making  the  paint  or  colour  called  Spanijh  brown, 
Mr.  Anderfon  direfts,that  the  heterogeneous  part  of  the 
faid  precipitated  ochre,  oxyde  of  iron,  material  or  refi- 
duurn  from  the  boiler,  as  defcribed  in  the  former  procefs 
for  the  making  of  Venetian  red,  be  taken  to  a  reverbera¬ 
tory-furnace,  where  it  mud  be  calcined  with  a  drong  heat 
for  about  fix  hours,  together  with  a  native  ochre,  com¬ 
monly  called  yellow  ochre;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
its  colour  will  be  changed  from  a  yellow  to  a  dark-red 
colour,  in  which  date  it  is  to  be  taken  from  the  furnace, 
and,  when  cold,  ground  by  a  mill  or  machine  ;  regard 
being  had  to  the  colour  being  duly  mixed  with  water. 
After  which  it  mud  be  conveyed  from  the  mill  or  ma¬ 
chine,  by  a  plug  about  twelve  inches  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tub,  into  fpouts  which  carry  it  into  fieves;  whence 
it  mud  be  received  into  ciderns  or  veflels  which  commu¬ 
nicate  one  with  another  by  fpouts,  or  otherwife,  as  de¬ 
fcribed  in  the  procefs  with  refpeft  to  the  making  of  the 
Venetian  red.  And, after  the  fame  has  (food  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  water  mud  be  drawn  from  it,  and  the  co¬ 
lour  removed  to  a  pan  or  receiver,  or  other  vefl'el  made 
of  bricks  or  other  materials,  capable  of  bearing  heat ;  and, 
after  being  dried  by  fire,  or  otherwife,  mud  be  powdered 
for  fale. 

With  regard  to  the  making  or  manufafturing  of  the 
paint  or  colour  called  chocolate  purple  brown ,  or  purple 
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brown,  )ie  fays,  that  the  material  from  which  the  fame  is 
to  be  made,  is  the  (lime  of  fulphureous  copper  ore;  and 
that  the  fame  is  to  be  taken  to  a  furnace,  commonly 
called  a  reverberatory-furnace,  and  calcined  for  about 
eight  hours,  with  a  ftrong  fire  conveyed  over  the  top  of 
it,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  colour  will  be  changed 
from  a  dark  lead-colour  to  a  dark  chocolate-colour;  in 
which  ftate  it  mull  be  drawn  from  the  furnace,  and,  when 
cold,  muft  be  ground  by  a  mill  or  other  machine,  being 
duly  mixed  . with  water.  After  which  it  muft  bg  conveyed 
from  the  mill  or  machine,  by  a  plug,  into  fpouts  which 
remove  it  to  fieves,  and  thence  received  into  cifterns  which 
communicate  one  with  another,  as  defcribed  in  a  former 
procefs  ;  and,  after  having  ftood  about  twenty-four  hours, 
the  water  is  to  be  drawn  from  if,  and  the  colour  collect¬ 
ed  and  dried  by  fire,  or  otherwife,  and  then  powdered 
for  fale. 

Laftiy,  With  regard  to  the  making  or  manufacturing 
of  the  paint  or  colour  •  called  blue  purple,  or  dark 
purple  brown,  the  fame  is  to  be  made  from  the  aforefaid 
dime  of  fulphureous  copper  ore;  and  muft  be  calcined  in 
a  reverberatory-furnace,  for  about  fix  hours;  and,  when 
cold,  conveyed  to  a  mill  or  machine,  with  a  ftone  on  edge, 
where  it  muft  be  powdered.  After  which  it  muft  be 
brought  back  to  the  furnace,  and  expofed  a  fecond  time, 
for  about  fixteen  hours,  to  a  ftrong  fire  conveyed  over  the 
top  of  the  colour;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  colour 
will  be  changed  to  a  bright  blue  purple  colour,  or  by  home 
called  dark  purple  brown;  in  which  ftate  it  muft  be 
drawn  from  the  furnace,  and,  when  cold,  ground,  and 
conveyed  and  received  into  cifterns  or  veffels,  in  like 
manner  as  before  mentioned  ;  and,  after  having  ftood 
about  twenty-four  hours,  the  water  muft  be  drawn  from 
it,  and  the  colour  colledled,  and  dried  by  fire,  or  other- 
wife,  and  then  powdered  for  fale.  Rep.  of  Arts ,  vol.  v. 

A  dark-brown  pigment  has  been  colleded  from  the 
eyes  of  oxen  and  calves,  by  Leopold  Gmelin,  (Schweig- 
ger’s  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  507.)  From  500  eyes  of  oxen 
and  calves  he  collected  75  grains  of  this  fubftance.  Its 
colour  is  blackifh  brown.  It  is  taftelefs,  and  adheres  to 
the  tongue  like  clay.  It  is  infoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
fulphuric  ether,  oils,  lime-water,  and  diddled  vinegar. 
It  diflolves  in  potafh  and  ammonia  by  the  afiiftance  of 
heat,  and  is  again  precipitated  by  acids.  Sulphuric  acid 
diflolves  it  and  blackens  the  colour.  Muriatic  acid  pro¬ 
duces  the  fame  change  of  colour;  but  forms  only  an  im¬ 
perfect  folution.  Nitric  acid  diflolves  it,  and  changes  its 
colour  to  reddilh-brown.  12^  grains  (12^  Troy  grains) 
of  the  pigment  were  fubjefted  to  heat  in  a'glafs  tube;  a 
few  drops  of  water  came  over,  holding  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  in  folution,  a  brow n  oil,  and  cryftals  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  The  gas  extricated  amounted  to  fix  cubic 
inches.  The  water,  oil,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 
that  came  over  into  the  receiver,  weighed  five  grains  ;  and 
the  oil  alone  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  w-eight  of  the 
whole.  The  coal  remaining  in  the  retort  weighed  5! 
grains.  It  confifted  almoft  entirely  of  charcoal.  Gme¬ 
lin  conceives  that  this  pigment  approaches  the  nature  of 
indigo. 

Some  experiments  on  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fjh  were  pub- 
1j filed  in  1813  by  Mr.  Grover  Kemp.  Dr.'Prout  lately 
analyzed  a  quantity  of  it  in  a  dry  ftate,  which  had  been 
lent  him  in  the  original  cyft  in  which  it  was  contained. 
He  found  100  parts  of  it  to  contain  78  of  black  colouring- 
matter.  Leopold  Gmelin  particularly  examined  this  co¬ 
louring  matter,  and  found  it  to  poflefs  very  nearly  the 
fame  properties  with  the  black  pigment  of  the  human 
eye.  (Sch  weigger’s  Journal,  p.  533.)  His  experiments 
do  not  quite  agree  with  thole  ftated  by  Dr.  Prout;  pro¬ 
bably,  becaufe  they  were  made  upon  the  recent  and  moift 
pigment,  whereas  Dr.  Prout’s  experiments  were  made 
upon  it  in  a  dry  ftate. 

Dr.  Lewis  acquaints  us,  that  by  mixing  different  blue, 
red,  and  yellow,  colours,  he  has  not  been  able  to  produce 
a  perfedt  black ;  but  has  often  obtained  from  them  very 
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dark  colours,  fuch  as  may  be  called  brown  olaelts,  or  grey  - 
blacks;  fuch  as  wecommonly  fee  in  the  dark  parts  of  paint¬ 
ings,  and  fuch  as  the  charcoal  and  foot-blacks  appear 
when  diluted  a  little.  The  ingredients  being  each  of  a 
dark  deep  colour  is  a  very  neceflary  condition ;  for 
bright  blues,  bright  reds,  and  bright  yellows,  mixed  in 
fuch  proportions  that  neither  colour  prevailed,  produced 
only  a  grey.  In  effiedf,- fill  compofitions  of  this  kind, 
phylically  confidered,  can  be  no  other  than  greys,  or 
i'ome  of  the  intermediate  tints  between  whitenefs  and 
darknefs ;  and  thefe  greys  will  be  fo  much, the  lighter  or 
darker  as  the  component  colours  of  themfelves  are  bright 
or  dark. 

With  regard  to  the  extradition  of  the  colouring  matter 
from  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  commonly  to  be 
met  with  of  all  colours,  this  would  certainly  be  a  very 
valuable  acquifition,  could  the  colours  fo  procured  be 
made  durable.  But  upon  this  fubjedt  fee  the  article 
Dying,  vol.  vi.  See alfo  the  articles  Enamelling,  Glass, 
and  Painting  . 

Colours  for  the  ufe  of  painters,  paper-ftainers,  See.  are 
prepared,  in  the  large  way,  by  grinding  them,  either  with 
oil  or  water,  in  mills  worked  formerly  by  horfes,  but  now 
frequently  fleam-engines  are  ufed  for  fuch  purpofe  in 
London.  Thefe  colour-mills  coniift  of  a  large  toothed 
wheel,  or  cog-wheel,  which  gives  motion  to  feveral  trun¬ 
dles  and  upright  Ipindles  of  fmall  mill-ltones  placed  round 
its  circumference..  The  conftruftion  and  ufe  of  thefe  wiil 
be  readily  comprehended  from  the  following  defeription 
of  a  Angle  pair  of  ftones  to  be  worked  by  hand.  See  the 
annexed  Plate,  fig.  1.  The  winch-handle  A  gives  mo¬ 
tion,  by  the  labour  of  a  man,  to  the  fpindle  B,  and  fly¬ 
wheel  C,  fixed  thereon  ;  and  which  alfo  carries  a  fmall 
fpur-wheel  D,  having  eighteen  bevelled  teeth,  which 
work  into  thofe  of  the  crown-wheel  E,  of  twenty-fix 
teeth,  fixed  upon  the  upright  fpindle  F,  working  in  a 
brafs  collar  at  top,  fixed  to  the  piece  of  wood  G,  which 
is  adjuftable  by  means  of  the  wedge  H,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
teeth  of  the  wheels  properly  in  gear;  the  bottom  of  the 
fpindle  works  in  the  end  of  the  brafs  ferew  R,  which 
works  in  the  bottom  framing  of  the  machine,  and  pafles 
up  through  the  centre  of  the  lower  ftone;  the  turning 
of  which  ferew,  occafionally,  adjufts  the  diftance  of  the 
ftones,  which  are  of  the  common  conftruction,  exactly 
like  thofe  for  grinding  flour,  but  fmaller,  each  being  fix* 
teen  inches  diameter  and  three  inches  thick.  The  up¬ 
per  ftone  I,  is  1'upported  on  the  upright  fpindle  F  by  a 
fhoulder  and  crow,  the  fame  as  mill-ftones  in  general  ;  it 
has  a  hopper  K  affixed  to  it,  and  which  revolves  with  it, 
into  which  the  femi-fluid  colours  intended  to  be  ground 
are  put,  and  when  ground  they  are  protruded  through  a 
fpout  from  the  tub  MM,  nineteen  inches  diameter,  which 
contains  the  ftones. 

After  the  above  procefs,  colours  for  the  ufe  of  paint¬ 
ers,  &c.  were  ground  by  hand  with  oil  or  water,  on  a  pc- 
liflied  marble  flab  with  a  pebble  muller;  but,  this  procefs 
being  tedious  and  expenfive,  as  well  as  highly,  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  workmen,  Mr.  James  Rawlinfon  of 
Derby,  fame  years  ago,  contrived  a  mill  for  this  purpofe, 
■which  is  reprefented  at  fig.  2.  a  model  of  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adeiphi,  London,  in 
1804,  and  for  which  they  voted  him  the  filver  medal  and 
ten  guineas.  A  is  a  roller  or  cylinder  of  black  marble, 
truly  formed  and  well  poliflied,  t6|  inches  diameter  and 
4g  inches  broad ;  B  is  a  concave  muller,  covering  one- 
third  of  the  roller,  of  the  fame  kind  of  marble,  well 
polifhed,  and  fixed  in  the  wooden  cafe  b,  which  is  hung  to 
the  frame  E  at  i  i.  C  is  a  piece  of  iron,  about  an  inch 
broad,  to  keep  the  muller  fteady,  and  is  fixed  to  the  frame 
with  a  joint  at f.  The  fmall  binding-ferew,  with  the  flv- 
nut,  that  pafles  through  the  centre  of  the  iron  plate  at  c, 
is  for  the  purpofe  of  laying  more  preffure  on  the  muller, 
if  required,  as  well  as  to  keep  it  fteady.  D  is  a  taker- 
off,  made  of  a  clock-fpring  about  half  an  inch  broad,  and 
fixed  fimilar  to  a  frame-faw  in  an  iron  frame  K,  in  an  in- 
5  R  dined 
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dined  pofition  to  the  roller,  and  turning  on  pivots  at  dd. 
G  is  a  llide-board  to  draw  out  occafionally,  to  clean,  &c. 
if  any  particles  of  paint  fhould  fall  from  the  roller,  and 
which  alfo  forms  itfelf  for  the  plate  I-]  to  catch  the  colour 
as  it  falls  from  the  taker-off.  F  is  a  drawer,  forthepur- 
pofe  of  containing  curriers’  (havings  which  are  the  heft 
things  for  cleaning  the  cylinder  and  muller,  when  a  frefh 
colour  is  wanted  to  be  ground. 

The  colour,  being  firft  pul  verifed  in  a  mortar,  or  roughly 
ground  in  a  large  colour-mill  above  defcribed,  is  applied 
in  proper  quantities,  by  means  of  a  knife,  to  the  front  of 
the  cylinder  above  the  taker-off';  and,  by  means  of  the 
winch-handle  G,  the  mill  is  worked,  until  the  colour,  by 
palling  between  the  revolving  (tone  and  muller,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  ground;  when  the  taker-off  D,  which  during  the 
operation  lay  back,  is  turned  againft  the  ftone,  the 
winch-handle  is  turned  the  reverie  way  for  a  few  re¬ 
volutions,  in  order  to  fcrape  off  the  colour  which  falls 
into  the  difti  H. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaft  ions,  N°  87,  p.  5059,  a 
mill  is  defcribed  as  having  been  ufed  by  Dr.  Langelot, 
for  grinding  leaf-gold  to  powder,  for  the  fanciful  pur- 
pofe  of  preparing  aurum  potabile.  The  principles  of  this 
mill  were  fome  years  ago,  found  applicable  to  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  dry  indigo  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  manufactory  at  Man- 
chefter,  and  were  alfo  found  by  Mr.  Rawlinfon,  above 
mentioned,  to  be  the  heft  adapted  for  finely  pulverizing 
the  dry  colours  intended  to  be  ground  with  oil  or  water 
in  bis  colour-mill.  This  Ample  mill  is  defcribed  and 
figured  by  Mr.  R.  on  the  fame  engraving  with  the  prece¬ 
ding;  and  is  reprefented  at  fig.  3.  where  L  is  a  marble 
mortar,  nicely  formed  and  polifhed  ;  M  is  a  muller  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a  pear,  having  an  iron  axis  fixed  into  its 
upper  end,  which  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  crank  at  P 
to  ferve  as  a  handle  for  turning  the  muller:  the  axis  is 
fixed,  when  in  ufe,  into  two  collars  O  O,  in  beams  of 
wood  N  N,  fo  as  to  revolve  eafily  and  truly  in  the  axis  of 
the  mortar.  This  muller  is  drawn  feparately  at  fig.  4, 
which  flows  a  flit  that  is  made  through  it,  almoft  divi¬ 
ding  it  into  two  parts:  this  flit  is  of  ufe  in  collecting  the 
colour  which  is  grinding,  and  bringing  it  continually  un¬ 
der  the  muller.  By  means  of  the  fiat  perforated  weights 
R,  on  the  top  of  the  axis,  any  required  prefl'urecan  be 
applied  upon  the  muller. 

For  grinding  indigo,  or  fuch  fubflance,  in  a  dry  ftate, 
in  this  mill,  the  muller  being  placed  in  the  mortar,  and 
fecured  in  the  oak  pieces  by  the  pins,  the  indigo  to  be 
ground  is  thrown  above  the  muller  into  the  mortar;  on 
turning  the  handle  of  the  axis,  the  indigo  in  lumps  falls 
into  the  groove  cut  through  the  muller,  and  is  from 
thence  draw  n  under  the  aCtion  of  the  muller,  and  propelled 
to  its  outer  edge  within  the  mortar,  from  whence  the 
coarfer  particles  again  fall  into  the  groove  of  the  muller, 
and  are  again  ground  under  it;  which  operation  is  conti¬ 
nued,  till  the  whole  of  it  is  ground  to  an  impalpable 
powder  :  the  muller  is  then  eafily  removed,  and  the  co¬ 
lour  taken  out.  A  wooden  cover,  in  two  halves,  with  a 
hole  for  the  axis,  is  ufually  placed  upon  the  mortar,  du¬ 
ring  the  operation,  to  prevent  any  lofs  to  the  colour,  or 
bad  effect  to  the  operator.  Tranf.  of  the  Soc.  of  Arts,  vol. 
xxii.  1804. 

For  prelerving  the  health  of  fuch  colour-men  and  paint¬ 
ers  as  (till  prefer  the  common  ftone  and  muller  for  grind¬ 
ing  their  colours,  M.  Boulard  of  Lyons,  in  the  Journal 
de  Phyfique,  recommends  an  apparatus  reprefented  at  fig. 
5.  wherein  the  ltone,  and  its  table  A  B,  is  furrounded  by 
a  clofe-fided  cafing  of  boards  C  C,  fitted  to  the  floor  of 
the  room,  and  leaving  a  fpace  of  about  -j^-th  of  an  inch 
wide  all  round  the  table  fupporting  the  Hone;  this  is  for 
emitting  a  current  of  freflt  air,  which  is  to  be  Supplied  by 
a  pfpe  D,  extending  from  a  hole  in  the  floor  under  the 
cafe,  to  the  outward  air  in  fome  moft  convenient  place. 
Over  the  ftone  a  glazed  pyramid  E  E  and  metal  tube  F  is 
fupported  by  the  irons  G  and  braces  H,  H,  H,  or  by  other 
more  convenient  means,  fo  that  the  pyramid  E  E  projects 


on  all  fides,  about  three  inches  beyond  the  ftone;  and  at 
a  height  above  the  fame  no  greater  than  is  fufficient  for 
the  free  admifiion  of  the  workman’s  arms  to  work  the 
muller,  and  with  his  pallet-knife  to  fcrape  together  the 
colour  when  requifite,  and  which  he  will  be  able  perfectly 
to  fee  to  do,  through  the  glafs  in  the  frame,  without 
inhaling  the  vapour  from  the  colours,  but  which  are  to 
be  made  to  afcend  through  the  tube  F,  and  pafs  off  into 
the  open  air  through  the  tube  M  M,  by  means  of  a  fmall 
ftove,  1  I,  clofely  jointed  to  the  tubes  F  and  M,  which  is 
to  be  kept  burning  during  the  hours  of  work,  in  order  to 
produce  a  current  between  the  pipes  D  andM,  that  may 
effectually  carry  off  the  contaminated  air  which  has  been 
in  contaCt  .with  the  colours  on  the  ftone,  along  with  their 
effluvia.  K  reprefents  the  door  of  the  fire-place,  and  L 
that  of  the  afh-hole  of  the  ftove,  both  contrived  to  fliut 
very  dole.  In  the  pipe  F,  a  regilter  N  fhould  be  made 
for  regulating  the  burning  of  the  ftove,  by  the  admifiion 
of  more  or  lefs  air  thereto  through  the  pipe  F.  If  defi¬ 
nable,  the  clofe  pipe  F  may  be  conducted  into  the  fire¬ 
place  of  any  ftove  or  fire  in  the  apartments  above,  or  it 
may  even  defcend  by  a  proper  curvature,  fo  as  to  admit 
of  the  ftove  1 1  being  placed  on  the  ground,  and  applied 
to  any  ufeful  pnrpole,  as  the  boiling  of  oil,  or  heating  an 
adjoining  room,  &c. 

In  order  that  the  furnace  may  produce  its  effeCts  pro¬ 
perly,  the  doors  of  it  mud  be  clofe  fhut,  and  the  room  in 
which  this  contrivance  is  placed  muft  be  only  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  fize,  and  well  clofed.  The  fmall  quantity  of  air 
which  will  come  in  through  the  interftices  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  will  do  no  harm  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  it 
will  be  drawn  under  the  pyramid,  it  will  carry  off  thofe 
vapours  which  the  workman,  by  the  motion  of  his  arm, 
may  have  caufed  to  efcape. 

Monf.  Boulard,  in  anfwering  objections  againft  his 
apparatus,  fays,  “  I  have  tried  the  effeCt  of  the  contrivance 
I  propofe ;  and  found  that,  by  means  of  as  much  char¬ 
coal  as  ferved  me  to  fill  the  furnace  twice,  I  could  grind 
verdegris,  (a  colour  which  furnifhes  the  moft  dangerous 
vapours,  and  the  moft  offenfive  fmell,)  for  the  fpace  of 
three  hours,  without  the  fmalleft  inconvenience.  Several 
very  delicate  perfons,  who  came  into  the  room  during  the 
operation,  affured  me  that  they  did  not  perceive  any 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  that  the  contrivance  appeared  to 
them  to  anfwer  the  end  propofed  in  the  moft  complete 
manner. 

“I  afterwards  made  the  following  experiment.  To 
render  the  current  of  air  which  rifes  around  thegrinding- 
ftone  perceptible,  I  put  into  the  wooden  cafe,  under  the 
ftone,  a  chafing-difn  with  a  fmall  fire  in  it,  on  which  I 
threw  fome  powdered  fugar.  A  thick  fmoke  arofe  round 
the  ftone;  and  was  perceived  to  pafs  rapidly  into  the 
pyramid,  being  drawn  that  way  by  the  current  of  air 
which  pa  fled  through  the  furnace.  This  current  of  air 
and  fmoke  was  fo  rapid,  that  I  could  by  no  means  alter 
its  courfe,  or  direCt  it  to  the  outfide  of  the  pyramid. 

“I  fee  but  one  reafonable  objection  to  wdiat  I  have  here 
propofed.  It  may  be  faid,  that  in  fummer  the  furnace 
may  occafion  a  degree  of  heat  in  the  room  which  may  be 
very  difagreeable;  or  (admitting  that  not  to  happen) 
the  furnace  may  not  occafion  fo  ftrong  a  current  of  air 
at  that  feafon  of  the  year  as  at  others.  The  firft  part  of 
this  objection  I  confider  asabfolutely  void  of  foundation  ; 
a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fuel  ferves  to  keep  up  the  fire, 
the  beat  from  which  is  mild  and  temperate,  and  much 
lels  than  that  in  which  many  workmen  are  obliged  to 
perform  their  relpeCtive  operations.  But,  were  it  greater, 
an  increafe  of  heat  would  furely  be  lefs  dangerous  than 
the  vapours  arifing  from  many  colours.  With  refpeCl  to 
the  current  of  air  in  fummer,  I  have  realon  to  think  it 
would  always  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  deiired  effect. 
If  it  fhould  nor,  I  propofe  to  employ,  inftead  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  two  pair  of  Angle  bellows,  ot  a  middling  fize,  which 
a  child  might  work  by  means  of  a  beam  or  lever.  Thele 
bellows  fhould  be  placed  oppofite  each  other,  and  near 
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the  floor;  their  lower  parts  fliould  be  firmly  fixed,  and 
motionlefs,  and  their  upper  parts  fliould  be  moved  by 
rods  connected  with  the  lever.  The  tube  of  the  pyramid 
fliould  be  divided  into  two  branches,  which  branches 
fliould  communicate  with  the  bellows;  the  nozles  of 
which  fliould  be  larger  than  ufual.  Thus  the  air,  loaded 
with  the  vapours  from  the  colours,  might  be  driven  into 
a  chimney,  or  any  other  place  where  it  might  be  difperfed 
without  danger.  Inftead  of  the  bellows,  a  ventilator,  or 
any  other  means  of  occafioning  a  draught  of  air,  might 
be  ufed ;  the  object  required  being  only  to  produce  a 
current  of  air,  round  the  grinding-ftone,  that  may  be 
capable  of  carrying  off  the  dangerous  effluvia  arifingfrom 
the  colours.”  Rep.  of  Arts,  vol.  v.  1796. 

PIG'MY,  properly  Pygmy,  [pygmeeus,  Lat.]  One  of  a 
fmall  nation,  fabled  to  be  devoured  by  the  cranes;  thence 
any  thing  mean  or  inconfiderable. — Of  fo  low  a  feature, 
that  in  relation  to  the  other,  they  appear  as  pigmies. 
Hep  iin. 

When  cranes  invade,  his  little  fword  and  fliield 
Tile  pigmy  takes.  D nj den  s  Juvenal. 

M.  Gentil,  who  vifited  Madagafcar  in  1762  and  1769, 
pofitively  denies  the  exiftence  of  a  race  of  pygmies, 
which,  according  to  the  circumftantial  relation  of  the 
celebrated  Commerfon,  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Mada¬ 
gafcar,  and  are  called  Kimos  ;  fee  that  word.  This  rela¬ 
tion,  which  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  from  Mada¬ 
gafcar  by  M.  Commerfon  to  M.  de  la  Lande,  is  inlerted 
in  the  Supplement  to  M.  Bougainville’s  Voyage.  Our 
author  declares  that,  during  a  refidence  of  fix  years, 
partly  at  Madagafcar,  and  partly  at  the  I  fie  of  France,  he 
never  heard  a  word  mentioned  of  thofe  pretended  pygmies. 
He  affirms,  that  there  is  neither  at  Fort  Dauphin,  nor 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland  which  he  vifited,  any 
tradition  that  mentions  them,  or  a  general  perfuafion 
(as  M.  Commerfon  alleges)  of  their  exiftence.  In  faff, 
none  of  the  travellers  there  quoted  had  vifited  this  mira¬ 
culous  nation.  All  that  can  with  confidence  be  affirmed, 
is  that  each  of  them  had  feen  a  very  little  thin  woman. 
See  vol .  xi.  p.  722. 

PIG'MY,  or  Pygmy,  adj.  Small;  little;  fhort. — If 
they  deny  the  prefent  fpontaneous  production  of  larger 
plants,  and  confine  the  earth  to  as  pygmy  births  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  as  they  do  in  the  other;  yet  furely, 
in  fuch  a  fuppofed  universal  decay  of  nature,  even  man¬ 
kind  itfelf,  that  is  now  nourifned,  though  not  produced, 
by  the  earth,  muft  have  degenerated  in  ftature  and 
ftrength  in  every  generation.  Bentley. 

The  fun  is  gone  :  but  yet  Caftara  flays, 

And  will  add  ftature  to  thy  pigmy&zys.  Habington’s  Cajlara. 

PIG'NA,  a  town  of  Italy  :  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Nice,  and  nine  north-eaft  of  Vintimiglia. 

PIG'NA  (Giambatifta),  a  learned  Italian,  born  at 
Ferrara  in  1530,  was  the  fon  of  a  druggift  who  acquired 
wealth  by  being  the  only  perfon  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  making  ultramarineblue  in  perfection. 
Pigna  from  his  earlieft  years  difplayed  uncommon  abili¬ 
ties,  with  an  infatiable  avidity  for  learning;  and,  under 
fome  of  the  molt  eminent  fcholars  of  the  time,  he  made 
(uch  a  progrefs,  that  he  was  created  doftor  in  philoiopby 
in  his  twentieth  year.  He  was  foon  after  placed  in  the 
chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  eloquence  at  Ferrara;  and, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  phyfician  Braflavola.  Alfonfo,  the  fiere- 
ditary  prince  of  Ferrara,  elfeemed  him  fo  highly,  that  he 
kept  him  about  his  perfon  as  one  of  his  principal  intimates. 
In  1559  Pigna  joined  the  prince,  then  in  France,  and 
returned  with  him  upon  his  fucceffion  to  the  dukedom 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  continued  tolivein  the 
court  of  Alfonfo  II.  chiefly  occupied  in  drawing  up  a 
hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Elte,  till  his  death  in  1575,  at  the 
age  of  45. 

Pigna  wrote  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  and  various 
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treatifes  on  different  fubjefts,  among  which  are,  1.  Del 
Duello,  treating  on  what  w\as  called  laScienza  Cavallerefca. 

2.  I  Romanzi  ;  on  romances,  which  involved  him  in  a 
difpute  with  his  old  mafterCinzio  Giraldi,  who  publiffied 
upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  and  charged  him  with  plagiarifm. 
But  his  principal  work  is,  3.  Storia  de’  Principi  d’Efte, 
of  which  the  firft  part  was  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1570; 
the  fequel  never  appeared.  It  brings  down  the  hiftory 
of  this  illuftrious  houfe  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  and  was  the  mod:  copious  and  exact  account  of 
thofe  princes  that  had  hitherto  appeared,  though  not 
without  an  intermixture  of  ancient  fable.  For  this  work, 
alfo,  he  underwent  the  acctifation  of  plagiarifm,  as  it  was 
fa  id  he  had  borrowed  it  from  the  MS.  of  Falletti  :  but 
Tirabofchi  has  fuccefsfully  vindicated  Pign3,  flowing 
that  he  only  made  an  allowable  ufe  of  the  matter  collected 
by  that  writer,  which  he  himfelf  acknowledges.  TiraboJ'chi. 

PIGNAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault :  five  miles  weft  of  Montpellier,  and  eight 
north  of  Frontignan. 

PIGNAN'S,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
Var:  eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Toulon. 

PIGNA'TA,  f.  A  meafure  for  oil  at  Naples ;  320  pig- 
nate  being  =  325  lb.  avoirdupois. 

PIGNERO'LA  or  Pinerola,  a.  town  of  Piedmont, 
near  the  Clufon,  formerly  fortified  with  great  care,  and 
confidered  as  the  key  of  Italy.  It  was  a  long  time 
in  pofieffion  of  the  French,  who  ceded  it  to  Savoy,  in 
the  year  1713,  after  having  deflroyed  the  fortifications: 
it  is'  at  prefent  only  furrounded  by  a  wall.  In  the  year 
1748,  it  was  eredfed  into  abiftiopric,  under  the  archbifhop 
of  Turin:  fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Turin,  and  tweniy- 
feven  north- north-weft  of  Coni. 

PIGNORA'TION.^/i  [p?gw«s,Lat.]  TheaCt  of  pledging. 

PIGNO'R ATIVE.  Pledging;  pawning.  Bulloliar. 

PIGNO'RIA  (Lorenzo),  a  learned  antiquary,  was  born 
at  Padua,  in  1391.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Jefuits’  fchool  and  the  univerfity  of  that  city;  and,  having 
been  ordained  prieft,  he  went  with  the  bifliop  of  Padua 
to  Rome,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Returning  to 
his  native  place,  he  became  confeffor  to  a  nunnery,  and 
pariffi-prieft  of  St.  Lorenzo.  A  canonry  of  Trevifo  was 
alfo  conferred  upon  him  by  Cardinal  Fr.  Barberini.  He 
was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  molt  eminent 
men  of  letters  in  his  time  ;  and  collected  a  valuable 
library  and  cabinet  of  antiquities.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  1631. 

Pignoria  was  the  author  of  feveral  learned  works  which 
gave  him  a  high  reputation.  1.  His  differtation  “  De 
Serviset  eorumapud  Veteres  Minilteriis,”  though  dift’ufe, 
is  a  valuable  work.  2.  He  applied  his  erudition  to  the 
explanation  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  a  treatife  on  hie¬ 
roglyphics,  and  elpecially  in  his  “  Menfa  Ifiaca,  4to.  Amft. 
1669,”  which  is  an  elaborate  commentary  upon  that 
famous  relic.  3.  He  alfo  manifefted  his  attention  to  the 
antiquities  of  his  native  place,  by  three  Latin  letters 
addrelfed  to  the  fenator  Domenico  Molino ;  by  his 
Origini  di  Padova,  and  his  Antenore.  In  thefe  he  dif¬ 
played  a  found  critical  judgment  in  reje&ing  certain 
popular  traditions  and  luppofititious  authors.  One  of 
his  criticifms  gave  occafion  to  a  long  controverfy  upon  a 
trifling  fubjedt  with  Portenari  and  others.  4.  He  wrote 
fome  other  works;  and  many  of  his  letters  in  Italian  were 
publiffied  in  the  collection  of  “  Lettere  inedite  d’uomini 
illuftri,  Venet.  1744.”  Gen.  j Biog. 

PI'GRIN,  a  Ruffian  lettlement,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
America,  in  Beering’s  Strait.  Lat  65.  54.  N.  Ion.  191. 
40.  E. 

PIG'RITUDE,  J.  [frotn  the  Lat.  piger,  flow.]  Lazi- 
nefs ;  flothfulnefs.  Scott. 

PI'GRUM  MA'RE,  a  name  applied  to  the  Northern 
Sea,  from  its  being  frozen.  The  word  Pigra  is  applied 
alio  to  the  Pains  Mceotis. 

PIG'SNEY,  f  [piga,  Sax.  a  girl.  Lye  and  Dr.  Johnfon. 
— The  Romans  tiled  oculus  (the  eye)  as  a  term  of  endear- 
7  ntent, 
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ment,  and  perhaps  piggefnie,  in  vulgar  language,  only 
means  ocellus,  (little  eye,)  the  eyes  of  a  pig  being  remark¬ 
ably  fmall.  Tyrwhilt. — There  is  good  reafon  for  this 
etymology  which  efcaped  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  notice,  (as  it 
has  iince  that  of  Mr.  Douce,)  if  it  can  be  Ihown  that  the 
word  has  been  written  pigfeye,  and  that  this  term  of 
endearment  was  not  confined  to  girls.  And  this  a  learned 
correfpondent  has  enabled  me  to  do,  in  the  citation  from 
the  tranflated  work  of  bilhop  Gardiner.  Todd. — “  In 
the  face  of  all  quotations  from  all  obfolete  vocabularies, 
(fays  our  lamented  friend  the  Etymological  Gleaner,)  I 
maintain  that  pigfney  means  exafily  what  the  French 
exprefs  by  nez  de  cochon,  pig's  fnout.  There  is  no  an- 
fvvering  for  all  the  nonfenlical  appellations  which  doating 
men  and  women  beltow  upon  the  objefls  of  their  love. 
The  French  have  Mon  chat.  My  cat,  Mon  choux,  My  cab¬ 
bage,  as  their  mod:  endearing  words.  Burton  feems  to 
have  underftood  it  in  that  fenfe:  fee  the  pafl'age  quoted 
below.”]  A  word  of  endearment. — She  was  a  primerole, 
a  piggefnie.  Chaucer. — What  prate  ye,  pretty  pyggys  ny. 
Skelton’s  Poems. — How  pretely  fhe  could  talke  to  him, 
Howe  doth  my  fwete  heart,  what  fayth  novvne  pigs  eie  l 
Bp.  Gardiner's  De  Ohed.  Tr.  (1553.) — Pretty  diminutives, 
pleafant  names,  may  be  Invented;  bird,  moufe,  lamb, 
pufs,  pigeon,  pigfney,  kid,  honey  !  Burton’s  Anat.  of  Mel. 
— It  is  ufed  by  Butler  for  the  eye  of  a  woman  : 

Shine  upon  me  but  benignly 

With  that  one  and  that  other  pigfney.  Hiulibras. 

PIG'TAIL,^  A  queue  ;  the  hair  tied  behind  in  a  ribbon 
foas  to  refemble  the  tail  of  a  pig.  A  low  expreJJion.—A 
kind  of  twilled  tobacco,  having  a  fimilar  refemblance. 
A  ludicrous  term. — I  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  Grattan, 
prebendary  of  Clonmethan,  my  iilver  box  in  which  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Corke  was  prefented  to  me  ;  in 
which  I  defire  the  faid  John  to  keep  the  tobacco  he 
ufually  cheweth,  called  pigtail.  Swift's  Will. 

PIGWAK'KET,  a  river  of  Maine,  which  runs  into 
the  Saco  :  five  miles  foutli  of  the  town  of  Pigwakket. 

PIGWAK'KET,  a  town  of  America,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Maine  :  twenty-feven  miles  north-weft  of  Portland. 

PIGWID'GEON,  f.  This  word  is  ufed  by  Drayton  as 
the  name  of  a  fairy,  and  is  a  kind  of  cant  word  for  any 
thing  petty  or  fmall  : 

Where  is  the  Stoick  can  his  wrath  appeafe, 

To  fee  his  country  fick  of  Pym’s  difeafe; 

By  Scotch  invafion  to  be  made  a  prey 

To  fuch  pigwidgeon- myrmidons  as  they  ?  Cleaveland. 

PI'HA-HI'ROTH,  [Heb.  the  mouth  or  opening  of 
Hiroth.]  A  mouth  or  narrow  pafs  between  two  moun¬ 
tains,  called  Chiroth,  or  Biruth,  and  lying  not  far  from 
the  bottom  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Arabian  gulf ; 
before  which  mouth  the  children  of  Ifrael  encamped,  juft 
before  their  entering  the  Red  Sea.  Exod.  xiv.  2.  See 
Maundrel,  edit.  1&10.  p.  229. 

PIH'LAIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa:  eighty-three  miles  fouth  of  Wafa. 

PIH'LERN,  a  town  of  Auftria:  three  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Steyr. 

PIHTIPU'DAS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa  :  105  miles  eaft  of  Wafa. 

PIKE,  J'.  [from  peak,  a  point;  or  pic,  a  very  ancient 
word,  preferved  in  Picas,  the  woodpecker,  pica,  the 
magpie,  &c.]  The  fifh  called  hrochet  by  the  French,  his 
fnout  being  (harp,  like  a  broche  or  lpit ;  and,  as  the  fpit 
reminds  us  of  the  jack  which  fets  it  in  motion,  this  fifh  is 
fometimes  called  a  jack.  It  is  the  Esox  Indus  of  fyfte- 
raatic  writers;  the  word  Indus  originating  from  the  Greek 
Xvko?,  Xvkcuoz,  like  a  wolf,  for  the  pike  is  the  wolf  of  frefh 
water.  Pope  calls  him  “  the  tyrant  of  the  floods.” — In  a 
pond  into  which  were  put  feveral  fifh  and  two  pikes, 
upon  drawing  it  fome  years  afterwards  there  were  left 
no  fifh,  but  the  pikes  grown  to  a  prodigious  fize,  having 
devoured  the  other  fifh  and  their  numerous  fpawn.  Hide. 
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— It  is  faid  that  the  pike  was  introduced  into  England  ir? 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1537,  when  it  was  fold  for 
double  the  price  of  a  houfe-lamb  in  February.  Befides 
fifh  and  frogs,  which  are  its  ufual  food,  it  will  devour  the 
water-rat  and  young  ducks.  It  is  very  remarkable  for 
longevity  :  we  read  of  one  that  was  ninety  years  old  ; 
and  of  another,  that  was  not  lefs  than  267  years  old. 
Chambers. 

PIKE,  f.  [pique,  Fr.]  An  oflfenfive  weapon,  confiding 
of  a  wooden  (haft,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  with  a 
flat  fteel  head,  pointed,  called  the  fpear.  This  inftru- 
ment  was  long  in  ufe  among  the  infantry;  but  now  the 
bayonet,  which  is  fixed  on  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock,  is 
iubftituted  in  its  Head. 

Phny  fays,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  the  inventors  of 
the  pike.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  was  evidently  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  pike-men.  A  length  correfponding  to  nearly 
twenty  Englifh  feet  for  the  Grecian  and  Macedonian  pike 
feems  almoft  incredible  ;  yet  all  the  claffical  tafticians 
agree  in  the  ftatement.  Ailian,  in  his  Tactics,  addreffed 
to  the  emperor  Adrian,  fays,  that  in  the  old  phalanx  it 
had  been  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  but  had  been  much 
fhortened  when  he  wrote.  Polybius,  a  better  authority, 
ftates,  that  though  the  pike  had  been  originally  above 
twenty  feet  long,  it  was  early  reduced  to  abouteighteen  ; 
and  that  the  foldiers  held  it,  at  the  charge,  about  five  feet 
from  the  blunt  end,  as  a  poife  to  its  weight  in  front. 
This  would  make  a  projeftion  before  the  front  rank  of 
about  twelve  feet.  The  whole  length  of  the  modern 
pike  was  not  more  than  this.  Quarterly  Review,  N°  xlix. 

Father  Daniel  fays,  that  pikes  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  hiftories  of  France  before  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. 
Pikes  were  introduced  into  France' by  the  Switzers.  The 
ufe  of  the  pike  was  abolifhed  in  France  by  a  royal  ordon- 
nance,  iffued  in  the  year  1703  ;  and,  though  the  exact 
period  when  pikes  were  laid  afide  in  England  has  not 
been  afeertained,  it  appears  by  the  “  Gentleman’s  Dic¬ 
tionary/’  publilhed  in  1705,  that  the  alteration  of  the 
pike  for  the  mufket  muft  have  taken  place  fome  time  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1690  and  1705. 

Half- Pike,  the  weapon  carried  by  an  officer  of  foot. 
It  differs  from  a  pike,  becaufe  it  is  but  eight  or  nine  feet 
long,  and  the  fpear  is  fmaller  and  narrower. 

PIKE5i/!  A  name  given  in  fome  counties  to  a  prong, 
or  what  is  generally  called  a  fork,  ufed  for  carrying 
ftraw,  See.  from  the  barn,  cocking  of  hay,  See. — Let  11s 
revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes;  for  I 
fpeak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  for  revenge.  Shake- 
fpeare. 

A  rake  for  to  rake  up  the  fitches  that  lie, 

A  pike  to  pike  them  up  handlome  to  drie.  Tujfer. 

A  peak  ;  a  point.— The  whole  compafs  of  this  mountain 
is  efteemed  to  be  about  160  miles.  The  high  pique  or 
peer  thereof  is  properly  called  Athos.  Ricaut’s  State  of  • 
the  Greek  Church.  —  It  was  ordained  in  the  Parliament  of 
Weltminfter,  anno  1463,  “that  no  man  vveare  flioes  or 
boots  having  pikes  pafling  two  inches  in  length.” 
Bryant  on  Rowley's  Poems. — Among  turners,  two  iron 
lprigs  between  which  any  thing  to  be  turned  is  faftened 
— Hard  wood,  prepared  for  the  lathe  with  rafping,  they 
pitch  between  the  pikes.  Moxon. 

PI'KE D,adj.  Sharp;  acuminated;  ending  in  a  point. 
In  Shakefpeare  it  is  ufed  of  a  man  with  a  pointed  beard, 
Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  citing  the  paffage  below;  in  which, 
however,  it  is  fuppofed  by  later  commentators  to  mean 
merely  picked,  or  fpruce  in  drefs.  See  Picked. — Their 
flioes  and  pattens  are  fnouted  and  piked  more  than  a 
finger  long.  Camden's  Remains. 

Why  then  I  fuck  my  teeth,  and  catechife 

My  piked  man  of  countries.  Shakefpedre’s  K.  John. 

PI'KELAND,  a  town  of  America,  in  Pennfylvania  and 
county  of  Chelter,  containing  1001  inhabitants. 

P l'KELET,  or  Pi'kelin,j;  In  the  North  of  England, 

a  light 
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a  light  cake;  a  kind  of  muffin. —  Whenever  he  fmiled, 
he  crumpled  up  his  broad  face  like  an  half-toafted  pikelet. 
A .  Seward’s  Letters. 

PI'KEMAN, /.  A  foldier  armed  with  a  pike. — Three 
great  fquadrons  of  pikemen  were  placed  againft  the  enemy. 
Knolles’s  Hi  ft.  of  the  Turks. 

PIK'ERUN,  atownffiipof  America,  in  Chefter  county, 
Pennfylvania,  containing  1693  inhabitants. 

PI'KESTAFF,  f.  The  wooden  pole  of  a  pike.- — To 
me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikejlaff,  from  what  mixture  it  is, 
that  this  daughter  filently  lours,  t’other  (teals  a  kind  look. 
Taller. 

PIKESWA'RT,  a  name  of  the  Hindoo  goddefs  Parvati, 
confort  of  Mahadeva,  or  Siva.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  bird  pika,  of  the  cuckoo  tribe,  into  which,  in  one  of 
the  extravagant  fables  of  the  Puranas,  Parvati  was  meta- 
morphofed,  in  confequence  of  an  anathema  denounced 
againft  her  by  her  offended  lord.  Parvati,  it  is  related, 
had  become  incarnated  in  the  perfon  of  a  daughter  of 
Dakffia,  for  the  purpofe  of  aflociating  with  her  lord  in 
one  of  his  avataras,  or  defcents.  She  was  on  this  occa¬ 
fion  named  Sati,  or  the  pure.  On  fome  grand  occafion 
Dakfha,  performing  a  folemn  facrifice,  invited  all  the 
gods  except  his  fon-in  law,  which  fo  enraged  his  daugh¬ 
ter  that  (he  flung  herfelf  into  the  facrificial  fire,  thereby 
defiling  and  hindering  the  facrifice.  Siva,  in  his  rage  at 
fo  great  an  offence,  curfed  her,  and  (lie  was  doomed  in 
confequence  to  a  tranfmigration  of  a  thoufand  years  into 
the  degraded  form  above-mentioned.  To  appeafe  her, 
however,  Siva  affumed  the  form  of  the  male  bird,  and 
accompanied  her.  Under  this  form  he  is  called  Pikefwari. 

This  outline  of  the  tale  is  very  ridiculous;  but  fome 
learned  and  ingenious  men  have  difcovered  in  its  details 
and  accompaniments,  which  are  numerous  and  compli¬ 
cated,  and  frequently  adverted  to  in  Hindoo  books,  a 
correfpondence  with  feveral  of  the  relations  of  ourfacred 
writings.  In  the  violent  death  of  Dakfha,  that  of  Abel 
is  thought  to  have  been  kept  in  view.  Others  find  him 
conne&ed  with  the  hiftory  of  Noah.  Others,  again, 
think  Dakfha  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  Atlas.  In 
the  ad,  5th,  6th,  and  8th,  vols.  of  the  Aflat.  Ref.  thefe 
fpec ulations  are  purfued;  but  it  is  not  neceflary  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  refults  in  this  place.  See  the  article  Parvati, 
vol.  xviii. 

PI'LA,  f.  in  antiquity,  a  ball  made  in  a  different 
manner  according  to  the  different  games  in  which  it  was 
ufed :  playing  at  ball  was  very  common  amongft  the 
Romans  of  the  firft  diftin&ion,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
manly  exercife,  which  contributed  both  to  amufement 
and  health.  The  pila  was  of  four  forts  :  iff,  Follis,  or 
balloon;  ad,  Pila  trigonalis  ;  3d,  Pila  paganica ;  4th, 
Harpafium. 

Pila  was  the  name  alfo  of  a  final l  ftandard  which  was 
u fed  among  the  Romans,  when  the  fhields  were  piled 
together,  over  which  it  floated. 

PI'LA  MARI'NA,  or  Sea-ball,  f.  The  name  of  a  fub- 
ftance  very  common  on  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  elfewhere.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  form  of  a 
ball  about  the  fize  of  the  balls  of  horfe-dung,  and  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  variety  of  fibrillae  irregularly  complicated. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  given  of  its  origin  by 
different  authors.  John  Bauhine  tells  us,  that  it  confifts 
of  fmall  hairy  fibres  and  ftraws,  fuch  as  are  found  about 
the  fea-plant  called  Alga  vitriariorium  ;  but  he  does  not 
afcertain  what  plant  it  owes  its  origin  to.  Imperatus 
imagined  itconfifted  of  the  exuviae  both  of  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies.  Mercatus  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  a 
congeries  of  the  fibrillae  of  plants,  wound  up  into  a 
ball  by  the  motion  of  the  fea-water,  or  whether  it  be  not 
the  workmanfhip  of  fome  fort  of  beetle  living  about. the 
fea-fliore,  and  analogous  to  our  common  dung-beetle’s 
ball,  which  it  elaborates  from  dung  for  the  reception  of 
its  progeny.  Schreckius  fays  it  is  compofed  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  fome  plant  of  the  reed  kind :  and  Welchius 
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fuppofes  it  to  be  compofed  of  the  pappous  part  of  the 
flowers  of  the  reed.  Maurice  Hoffman  thinks  it  the 
excrement  of  the  hippopotamus;  and  others  think  it  that 
of  the  Phoca,  or  fea-calf. 

Klein,  who  had  thoroughly  and  minutely  examined 
the  bodies  themfelves,  and  alfo  what  authors  had  con¬ 
jectured  concerning  them,  thinks  that  they  are  wholly 
owing  to,  and  entirely  compofed  of,  the  capillaments 
which  the  leaves,  growing  to  the  woody  (talk  of  the  Alga 
vitriarorum,  have  when  they  wither  and  decay.  Thefe 
leaves,  in  their  natural  ftate,  are  as  thick  as  a  wheat-ftraw, 
and  they  are  placed  fo  thick  about  the  tops  and  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  ftaiks,  that  they  enfold,  embrace,  and  lie  over, 
one  another;  and  from  the  middle  of  thefe  clufters  of 
leaves,  and  indeed  from  the  woody  fubftance  of  the  plant 
itfelf,  there  arife  feveral  other  very  long,  flat,  fmooth,  and 
brittle,  leaves.  Thefe  are  ufually  four  from  each  tuft  of 
the  other  leaves;  and  they  have  always  a  common  vagina 
or  (heath,  which  is  membranaceous  and  very  thin.  This 
is  the  ftyle  of  the  plant ;  and  the  pila  marina  appears  to 
be  a  clufter  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  which 
cover  the  whole  (talk,  divided  into  their  conftituent 
fibres  ;  and  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  firft  broken  and 
worn  into  ffiort  ffireds,  and  afterwards  wound  up  toge¬ 
ther  into  a  roundifh  or  longifli  ball. 

PILA'IA  (Paul),  an  Italian  engraver,  born  about  the 
year  1718.  The  circumftances  ot  his  life  have  not  been 
recorded,  but  he  feems  to  have  worked  at  Rome.  He 
engraved  the  prints  for  a  book  entitled  Storia  di  Volfena, 
by  the  Abbe  Adami,  with  the  portrait  of  the  author; 
which  book  was  printed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1737.  He 
alfo  engraved  in  folio,  the  llatue  of  the  prophet  Elias, 
from  Aug.  Cornachini,  erected  at  St.  Peter’s  cathedral ; 
the  portrait  of  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  from  J.  B.  Brughi ; 
the  Martyrdom  of  the  Capuchin  St.  Fedele  da  Simaringa, 
from  Seb.  Conca,  both  of  folio  fize ;  and  many  others, 
in  a  very  good  ftyle. 

PI'LAR  (El),  a  town  of  New  Grenada:  twenty-five 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Tunja. 

PILARE'TI,  a  town  of  Georgia,  in  the  province  of 
Carduei:  fifty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Teflis. 

PILAS'TER,  f.  [Italian.]  A  fquare  column,  fome- 
times  infulated,  but  oftener  fet  within  a  wall,  and  only 
(bowing  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  its  thicknefs.  See  the 
article  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. — PilaJ'ters  mull  not 
be  too  tall  and  (lender,  left  they  relemble  pillars;  nor  too 
dwarfifh  and  grofs,  left  they  imitate  the  piles  or  piers  of 
bridges.  Wotton. 

Clap  four  dices  of  pilajler  on’t, 

That  laid  with  bits  of  ruftick  makes  a  front.  Pope. 

PI'LATE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  :  thirty 
miles  fouth-louth  eaft  of  Port  Paix. 

PI'LATE  (Pontius),  governor  of  Judea  when  our 
Lord  was  crucified.  Of  his  family  or  country  we  know 
but  little,  though  it  is  believed  that  he  was  of  Rome,  or 
at  leaft  of  Italy.  He  was  fent  to  govern  Judea  in  the 
room  of  Gratus,  in  the  year  a6  ;  and  governed  this  pro¬ 
vince  for  ten  years,  from  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius  to 
the  twenty-fecond.  He  is  reprefented  both  by  Philo  and 
Jofephus  as  a  man  of  an  impetuous  and  obftinate  temper, 
and  as  a  judge  who  ufed  to  fell  juftice,  and  to  pronounce 
any  fentence  that  was  defired,  provided  he  was  paid  for 
it.  The  fame  authors  make  mention  of  his  rapines,  his 
murders,  the  torments  that  he  infliCled  upon  the  inno¬ 
cent,  and  the  perfons  he  put  to  death  without  any  form 
or  procefs.  Philo,  in  particular,  defcribes  him  as  a  man 
that  exercifed  an  exceffive  cruelty  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  government,  who  difturbed  the  repofe  of  Judea, 
and  gave  occafion  to  the  troubles  and  revolt  that  followed 
after.  St.  Luke  (xiii.  1,  a.)  acquaints  us,  that  Pilate  had 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  Galileans  with  their  facrifices. 
It  is  unknown  upon  what  occafion  Pilate  caufed  thefe 
Galileans  to  be  (lain  in  the  Temple  while  they  werefacri- 
5S  ficing;. 
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ficing;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  expreflion  of  “  ming¬ 
ling  their  blood  with  their  facrifices.”  Some  think  they 
were  difciples  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  who  taught  that 
the  Jews  ought  not  to  pay  tribute  to  foreign  princes  ; 
and  that  Pilate  had  put  fome  of  them  to  death  even  in 
theTemple;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  fa£t. 

At  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  paflion,  Pilate  made  fome 
endeavours  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
He  knew  they  had  delivered  him  up,  and  purfued  his  life 
with  fo  much  violence,  only  out  of  malice  and  envy; 
(Matth. xxvii.  18.)  His  wifealfo,  who  had  been  difturbed 
the  night  before  with  frightful  dreams,  fent  to  tell  him 
fhe  defired  him  not  to  meddle  in  the  affair  of  that  juft 
perfon;  (ib.  19.)  He  attempted  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  give  them  fome  fatisfadtion,  by  fcourging 
Jefus  Chrift;  (John  xix.  1.  Matth.  xxvii.  26.)  He  tried 
to  take  him  out  of  their  hands,  by  propofing  to  deliver 
him  or  Barabbas,  on  the  day  of  the  feftival  of  the  paffover. 
Laftly,  he  had  a  mind  to  difcharge  himfelf  from  pronoun¬ 
cing  judgment  againft  him,  by  fending  him  to  Herod 
king  of  Galilee;  (Luke  xxiii.  7,8.)  When  he  faw  all 
this  would  not  fatisfy  the  Jews,  and  that  they  even 
threatened  him  in  fome  degree,  faying  he  could  be  no 
friend  of  the  emperor  if  he  let  him  go,  (John  xix.  12, 15.) 
he  caufed  water  to  be  brought,  wafhed  his  hands  before 
all  the  people,  and  publicly  declared  himfelf  innocent  of 
the  blood  of  that  juft  perfon  ;  (Matth.  xxvii.  23,  24.)  yet 
at  the  fame  time  he  delivered  him  up  to  his  foldiers, 
that  they  might  crucify  him.  This  was  enough  to  juftify 
Jefus  Chrift,  as  Calmet  obferves,  and  to  fhow  that  he  held 
him  as  innocent;  but  it  was  not  enough  to  vindicate  the 
confcience  and  integrity  of  a  judge,  whofe  duty  it  was  as 
well  to  all'ert  the  caufe  of  oppreffed  innocence  as  to 
punifti  the  guilty  and  criminal.  He  ordered  to  be  put 
over  our  Saviour’s  crofs,  as  it  were,  an  abftraft  of  his 
lentence,  and  the  motive  of  his  condemnation,  (John 
xix.  9.)  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Some 
of  the  Jews  found  fault  with  it,  and  remonftrated  to 
Pilate  that  he  ought  to  have  written  “Jefus  of  Nazareth, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  king  of  the  Jews.”  But  Pilate 
could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  alter  it,  and  gave  them  this 
peremptory  anfwer,  What  I  have  written ,  I  have  written. 
Towards  evening,  he  was  applied  to  for  leave  to  take 
dourn  the  bodies  from  the  crofs,  that  they  might  not 
continue  there  the  following  day,  which  was  the  paffover 
and  the  fabbath  day.  (John  xix.  31.)  This  he  readily 
allowed;  and  granted  the  body  of  Jefus  to  Jofeph  of 
Arimathea,  that  he  might  pay  his  laft  duties  to  it ;  (ib.  33.) 
Laftly,  when  the  prielts,  who  had  folicited  the  death  of 
our  Saviour,  came  to  delire  him  to  fet  a  watch  about 
the  fepulchre,  for  fear  his  difciples  fliould  fteal  him  away 
by  night,  he  anfwered  them,  that  they  had  a  guard, 
which  they  might  place  themfelves.  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.) 
This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  the  Gofpel  tells  us  concern¬ 
ing  Pilate. 

Juftin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Eufebius,  and  after  them 
leveral  others  both  ancient  and  modern,  allure  us,  that 
it  was  formerly  the  cullom  for  Roman  magiftrates  to 
prepare  copies  of  all  verbal  proceffes  and  judicial  afts 
which  they  paffed  in  their  feveral  provinces,  and  to  fend 
them  to  the  emperor.  And  Pilate,  in  . compliance  to 
this  cullom,  having  fent  word  to  Tiberius  of  what  had 
paffed  relating  to  Jefus  Chrift,  the  emperor  wrote  an 
account  of  it  to  the  fenate,  in  a  manner  that  gave  reafon 
to  judge  that  he  thought  favourably  of  the  religion  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  fhowed  that  he  fhould  be  willing  they 
would  decree  divine  honours  to  him.  But  the  fenate 
was  not  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  fo  the  matter  was 
dropped.  It  appears  by  what  Juftin  fays  of  thefe  Adis, 
that  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift  were  mentioned  there, 
and  even  that  the  foldiers  had  divided  his  garments 
among  them.  Eufebius  infinuates  that  they  fpoke  of 
his  refurredlion  and  afcenfion.  Tertullian  and  Juftin 
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refer  to  thefe  Adis  with  fo  much  confidence  as  would 
make  one  believe  they  had  them  in  their  hands.  How¬ 
ever,  neither  Eufebius  nor  St.  Jerome,  who  were  both 
inquifitive  underftanding  perfons,  nor  any  other  author 
that  wrote  afterwards,  feem  to  have  feen  them,  at  leaft 
not  the  true  and  original  Adis;  for,  as  to  what  we  have 
now  in  great  number,  they  are  not  authentic,  being  nei¬ 
ther  ancient  nor  uniform.  There  are  alfo  fome  pretended 
letters  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius,  giving  a  hiftory  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour ;  but  they  are  univerfally  allowed  to  be  fpurious. 

Pilate,  being  a  man  that,  by  his  exceffive  cruelties  and 
rapine,  had  difturbed  the  peace  of  Judea  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  government,  was  at  length  depofed  by  Vitel- 
lius  the  proconful  of  Syria,  in  the  36th  year  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  fent  to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
dudltothe  emperor.  But,  though  Tiberius  died  before 
Pilate  arrived  at  Rome,  yet  his  fucceffor  Caligula  banifhed 
him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  wdiere  he  was  reduced  to  luch 
extremity  that  he  killed  himfelf  with  his  own  hands. 

PILAT'LA  PASS',  a  mountainous  road  in  Hindooftan, 
leading  from  the  Carnatic  into  the  circar  of  Cuddapa: 
feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Udegherri. 

PILA'TRE  du  ROZIE'R  (Francis),  an  ingenious 
French  cheinift,  and  the  firft  aerial  adventurer,  was  born 
at  Metz,  the  30th  of  March,  1756.  He  was  firft  appren¬ 
tice  to  an  apothecary  there,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris 
in  queft  of  farther  improvement.  He  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  and  of  natural  philofophy  ; 
and  had  already  acquired  fome  reputation,  when  the 
difcovery  of  M.  de  Montgolfier  aftonifhed  the  learned 
world.  Having  performed  feveral  fuccefsful  excurfions 
with  air-balloons,  in  the  prefence  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  of  prince  Henry  of 
Prufiia,  (fee  the  article  Aerostation,  vol.  i.  p.  165-8.) 
he  then  refolved  to  pafs  into  England  by  means  of  his 
aerial  vehicle,  and  for  that  purpofe  he  repaired  to  Bou¬ 
logne  ;  whence  he  rofe  about  (even  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  of  the  1 5th  of  June,  1785  ;  but,  in  half  an  hour  after 
he  fet  out,  the  balloon  took  fire,  and  the  aeronaut,  with 
his  companion  M.  Romaine,  were  killed.  Pilatre’s  fa¬ 
cial  virtues  and  courage,  which  were  very  diftinguilhed, 
heightened  the  regret  of  his  friends  for  his  lofs.  His 
merit  as  a  chemift,  and  his  experiments  as  an  aeronaut, 
had  procured  him  fome  pecuniary  rewards  and  fome  public 
appointments.  He  had  a  penlion  from  the  king,  was 
intendant  of  Monfieur’s  cabinets  of  natural  philofophy, 
cherniftry,  and  natural  hiftory,  profeffor  of  natural  philo- 
faphy,  a  member  of  feveral  academies,  and  principal  direc¬ 
tor  of  Monfieur’s  mufeum. 

PILA'YA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdiflion  of  Pilaya 
and  Pafpaya  :  fifty  miles  fouth  of  La  Plata. 

PILA'YA  and  PASPAY'A,  a  jurifdiflion  of  Peru, 
under  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

PILCH,  or  Pil'cher,  /.  [pylca,  pylece,  Sax.  from 
pellis,  Lat.]  A  cloke  or  coat  ot  fkins;  a  furred  gown. 
— 'Ill  beat  five  pounds  out  of  his  leather  pitch.  Decker  s 
Satiromajlix ,  160a. —  A  grey  furred  coat,  or  pilch.  Blount’s 
Anc.  Tenures. — Will  you  pluck  your  (word  out  of  his 
pilcher  by  the  ears  ?  ShaheJ'peare’s  Rom.  andJul. 

After  grete  hete  comith  colde; 

No  man  cafte  his  pilche  away.  Chaucer's  Proverbs. 

PIL'CHARD,  or  Pilcher,  f.  A  fifli  approaching  to 
the  nature  of  the  common  herring,  but  fmaller,  and  dif¬ 
fering  in  feveral  other  particulars.  See  Clupea  pilchar- 
dus. — Fools  are  as  like  hulbands,  as  pilchards  are  to  her¬ 
rings.  Shahefpeare’s  Tw.  Night. — Papers  to  make  winding- 
(heets  in  Lent  for  pilchers.  Milton's  Apol.for  Smeflymnuus. 

A  fhort  account  of  the  importance  of  the  pilchard- 
fifiiery  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  has  been  given  from  Bor- 
lafe  and  Pennant,  under  the  article  Clupea,  vol.  iv.  p. 
693.  The  following  particulars  are  added  from  Bond’s 
Sketches  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Looe,  publilhed  in  1823. 

Pilchards  were  formerly  caught  (at  Looe)  in  drift-nets ; 

now 
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now  ferns  are  ufed  for  taking  them.  The  fird  pilchard- 
fean  was  eftablifhed  at  Looe  in  the  year  1778.  At  pre- 
fent  nine  feans  are  put  out  from  Looe.  A  fean  is  a  net 
of  about  220  fathoms  long,  and  about  fifteen  fathoms 
deep.  Three  boats  belong  to  each  fean;  the  fird  and  lar¬ 
ged  boat  is  called  the  Jean- boat,  as  it  carries  the  fean  and 
feven  men.  The  next  boat  is  called  the  vollier,  (follower, 
fo  corrupted  probably,  or  the  French  voilier,)  and  carries 
another  fean,  called  the  iuck-J'ean,  which  is  about  100  fa¬ 
thoms  long,  and  18  deep:  this  boat  carries  feven  men. 
The  third  boat  is  call  the  lurker,  and  carries  three  or  four 
men.  The  mader-feaner,  or  chief  commander,  is  ufually 
in  this  boat.  A  new  fean-concern,  with  the  boats,  &c. 
cods  about  a  thoufand  pounds.  The  pilchard-feafon 
ufually  commences  in  July,  and  continues  for  about  eight 
or  ten  weeks.  The  method  of  taking  them  is  as  follows  : 
The  boats,  with  their  feans  on-board,  are  put  to  fea  fo  as 
to  get  to  their  births,  as  it  is  called,  by  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  they  get  to  their  birth 
or  dation,  at  a  fhort  didance  from  the  land,  and  where  the 
place  is  free  from  rocks  at  bottom,  the  fean-boat  and  vol¬ 
lier  remain  at  anchor,  at  a  fhort  didance  from  each  other, 
and  the  lurker-boat  at  a  little  way  off  from  them;  the 
fifhermen  in  all  the  boats  condantly  looking  out  to  fee  if 
any  pilchards- are  jumping  out  of  the  water  near  them. 
They  call  the  jumping  of  the  fifh  Jioiting.  When  a  few 
fifhare  feen  fo  doiting,  a  fignal  is  given,  by  waving  the 
hat,  that  fifh  are  feen  ;  upon  which  the  fean-boat  and  vol¬ 
lier  get  on  the  fpot,  and  the  crew  of  the  fean-boat  pafs, 
as  it  is  called,  the  wharp,  that  is,  they  throw  a  rope, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  fean,  on-board  the  vol¬ 
lier,  and  then  they  throw  or  fhoot  the  fean  overboard, 
which,  having  leaden  weights  at  bottom,  finks,  and  the 
top  is  buoyed  tip  by  corks.  The  fean-boat,  while  three 
men  are  throwing  the  fean  overboard  (which  is  ufually 
accomplifhed  in  about  eight  or  ten  minutes),  is  rowed,  in 
a  circular  courfe,  round  where  the  fifh  were  feen  doiting: 
and  then  they  arrive  again  at  the  vollier,  and  the  fpot 
where  the  fifh  was  feen  is  inclofed.  They  then,  if  they 
find  the  fifh  taken,  which  is  known  by  their  doiting  in 
the  fean,  hem  with  a  cord  the  two  ends  of  the  fean  to¬ 
gether,  foas  to  prevent  the  fifh  getting  out  of  it;  and, 
while  this  is  doing,  a  man  is  condantly  plunging  down  a 
done,  fadened  to  a  rope,  to  frighten  back  the  fifh.  This 
operation  is  called  throwing  the  minnis  (probably  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  menace,  as  the  filh  may  be  faid  to  be  menaced 
or  threatened  with  danger  if  they  come  that  way.)  When 
the  two  ends  of  the  fean  are  thus  hemmed  together,  the 
fifh  are  furrounded  with  a  circle  of  net ;  and  grapes,  (grap- 
nells  or  fmall  anchors,)  fadened  with  ropes  to  the  fean, 
are  let  down  to  keep  the  fean  expanded,  and  in  one  place 
till  after  Hie  fifh  are  taken  up.  As  foon  as  it  grows  dark, 
they  begin  to  take  up  the  fifh  from  the  fean  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner,  which  is  called  tucking  the  fean.  The  boat 
with  the  tuck-fean  on-board,  pafl'es  the  wharp  of  that 
fean  to  one  of  the  other  boats,  ufually  the  vollier,  or  ties 
the  end  of  the  wharp  to  the  dop-fean,  and  then  throws 
out  or  fhoots  this  tuck-fean  within  the  dop-fean,  and  then 
draws  up  the  fame  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  dips  up 
the  fifh  with  bafkets  into  their  boats.  When  the  boats 
are  filled,  if  any  more  fifh  remain  in  the  dop-fean,  this 
dop-fean  is  left  in  the  water,  till,  by  fucceffive  tuckings, 
night  after  night,  all  the  fifh  are  taken  therefrom.  When 
the  fifhermen  conceive  they  have  but  a  fmall  catch,  they 
do  not  tuck,  but  draw  up  the  dop-fean  at  once,  with  all 
the  fifh  in  it.  Sometimes  fifhermen  obferve  the  fifh  by  co¬ 
lour,  as  they  call  it;  that  is,  the  water  appears,  upon  look¬ 
ing  down  into  it,  quite  red,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of 
fifh  below.  Indeed,  in  fome  parts  of  Cornwall,  though 
not  at  Looe,  men  are  placed  on  the  cliffs  from  whence  this 
appearance  of  the  water  is  feen,  in  order  to  give  the 
fifhermen  notice  of  the  place  where  the  fifh  are  to  be 
found.  This  is  done  by  certain  fignificant  figns  and  odd 
gedures  of  the  men  on-fhore, and  fometimes  by  hallooing. 


The  men  giving  fuch  fignals  are  called  huers,  (probably 
from  the  French  word  huer,  to  hoot.)  The  pilchards 
are  feen  at  times  in  large,  at  other  times  in  fmall,  quan¬ 
tities,  playing  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  thereby 
rendering  the  fpot  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  furround¬ 
ing  water.  Such  filh,  fo  appearing,  are  called  Jhirmers. 
In  general  the  fifhermen  do  not  choofe  to  fhoot  the  fean 
at  fhirtners,  as  few  are  fuppofed  to  be  below  water.  The 
doiting  of  a  few  fifh  out  of  the  water  is  the  principal  fign 
of  a  large  flioal.  It  fometimes  happens,  that,  indead  of 
inclofing  pilchards,  other  fifh  are  caught,  fuch  as  fcads 
or  horfe-mackerel,  young  pullock,  mackerel,  long-nofes, 
or  chads. 

The  manner  of  catching  the  pilchards  is  defcribed  by 
Mr.  Bond  with  much  animation:  “  The  feans  are  fre¬ 
quently  fhot  near  Looe.  Sometimes  you  may  fee  three  or 
four  (hooting  at  once  within  half  a  mile  of  the  parade; 
from  the  hill  this  didance  appears  hut  jud  below.  The 
motion  of  the  boats,  the  adiivity  of  the  fifhermen,  the 
joy  of  the  adventurers  coliefling  together  to  behold 
their  increafing  good  fortune,  contribute  greatly  to  en¬ 
liven  the  lcene  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits.  Upon  thefe 
occalions  parties  of  pleafure  are  formed,  and  the  mod 
timid  are  induced  to  venture  out  alongfide  of  the  feans. 
Parties  alfo  go  out  to  fee  the  tucking  or  taking  up  the 
fifh,  which  is  ufually  commenced  juft  as  it  grows  dark, 
the  fifh  being  then  not  fo  apt  to  be  frightened.  Com¬ 
monly  about  this  feafon  of  the  year  the  fea  produces  the 
luminous  appearance  which  in  Cornwall  goes  by  the  name 
of  brining,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  animalcules, 
or  phofphoric  particles  of  fome  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  floating  in  the  water:  the  lead  motion  of  the 
water  produces  this  appearance.  Conceive  then  to  your- 
felf  the  effeft  the  fplafhing  of  tens  of  thoufands  of  fifh  mult 
produce;  the  fea  appears  full  of  glow-worms  of  the  mod 
fplendid  Iudre,  the  ropes  hauling  up  from  below  appear 
like  chains  of  fire  ;  in  fhort,  the  fcene  is  beyond  expref- 
fion  beautiful.  A  univerfal  calm  o’erfpreads  the  fea,  its 
waters  are  huflied,  no  noife  is  heard  but  from  the  fifher¬ 
men  and  fidi  ;  the  land  appearing  with  fombre  hue,  con- 
traded  to  the  light  of  a  fummer-evening  fky,  charmingly 
defines  the  vifible  horizon  of  the  high  hills  around;  and 
the  fpangled  canopy  of  Heaven,  and  fhooting  meteors  of 
the  atmofphere,  contribute  to  produce  the  utmod  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  mind,  and  the  purefl  and  fined  of  pleafures.” 

PIL'CHOWITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Oppeln  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-ead  of  Oppein,  and 
fixteen  north-ead  of  Ratibor.  Lat.  50.  10.  N.  Ion.  18. 
30.  E. 

PIL'CO  MA'YO,  a  town  of  Peru  :  twenty-five  miles 
north-ead  of  Potofi. 

PIL'CO  MA'YO,  a  river  of  South  America,  which, 
after  a  fouth-ead  courfe  of  about  600  miles,  runs  into 
the  Parana,  by  two  mouths,  between  lat.  25.40.  and  26. 
20.  S. 

PIL'CORN,  or  Pil'lis,  f.  in  botany.  See  Avena 
nudis. 

PILE,  f.  [pil,  Sax.  pile,  Fr.  pyle,  Dutch.]  A  flrong 
piece  of  wood  driven  into  the  ground  to  make  a  firm 
foundation. — The  foundation  of  the  church  of  Harlem 
is  fupported  by  wooden  piles ,  as  the  houfes  in  Amfterdam 
are.  Locke. — A  heap;  an  accumulation. —  By  the  water 
paffing  through  the  done  to  its  perpendicular  intervals, 
was  brought  thither  all  the  metallic  matter  now  lodged 
therein,  as  well  as  that  which  lies  only  in  an  undigelted 
and  confufed  pile.  Woodward. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 
To  his  own  portion  !  What  expence  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him  !  How  i’ the  name  of  thrift, 

Does  he  rake  this  together  ?  Shakefpeare . 

Any  thing  heaped  together  to  be  burned.— Woe  to  the 
bloody  city,  I  will  even  make  the  pile  for  fire  great. 
Ezek.  xxiv.  9. — In  Alexander’s  time,  the  Indian  philo- 

fophers. 
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fophers,  when  weary  of  living,  lay  down  upon  their 
funeral  pile  without  any  vifible  concern.  Collier  on  the. 
Value  of  Life. 

I’ll  bear  your  logs  the  while;  pray  give  me  it, 

I’ll  carry’t  to  the  pile.  Shakefpeare's  Tempejl. 

An  edifice;  a  building. — The  pile  o’erlook’d  the  town, 
and  drew  the  fight.  Dryden. 

Thus  fancy  brings  the  vanilh’d  piles  to  view, 

And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew.  Pope's  Mifcell. 

A  hair;  [ pilas ,  Lat.] — Yonder’s  my  lord,  with  a  patch  of 
velvet  on’s  face ;  his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and 
a  half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare.  Shakefpeare's 
All's  Well. — Hairy  furface  ;  nap. — Many  other  lorts  of 
Hones  are  regularly  figured;  the  amianthus  of  parallel 
threads,  as  in  the  pile  of  velvet.  Grew. —  \Pilum ,  Lat.] 
The  head  of  an  arrow. — The  dart  ran  into  his  forehead, 
and  there  ftucke  the  fteele  pile,  making  way  quite  through 
his  Ikull.  Chapman. 

The  pile  was  of  a  horfefly’s  tongue, 

Whofe  Iharpnefs  nought  revers’d.  Drayton's  Nymph. 

[ Pila ,  Ital.  Serenius  derives  this  meaning  from  pil,  (Lat. 
pilum .)  an  arrow,  or  the  head  of  an  arrow  ;  the  fide  of  the 
coin  having  fuch  a  figure  upon  it  :  Henault  from  pillars, 
as  the  ftamp  upon  it.]  One  fide  of  a  coin  ;  the  reverie  of 
crofs  ;  [from  the  Lat.  pileus,  a  cap  or  hat.] — Other  men 
have  been,  and  are  of  the  fame  opinion,  a  man  may  more 
juftifiably  throw  up  crofs  and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than 
take  them  up  fo.  Locke. —  [In  the  plural  piles.]  The  hae¬ 
morrhoids.  See  vol.  xix.  p.  168. —  Wherever  there  is  any 
uneafinefs,  folicit  the  humours  towards  that  part,  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  piles,  which  feldom  mifs  to  relieve  the  head.  Ar~ 
buthnot. 

Pile,  in  artillery,  denotes  a  collection  or  heap  of  (hot 
or  (hells,  which  are  ufually  piled  up  by  horizontal  courfes 
into  a  pyramidal  form,  the  bale  being  either  an  equilate¬ 
ral  triangle,  a  fquare,  or  a  rectangle.  In  the  triangle  and 
fquare,  the  pile  terminates  in  a  Angle  ball;  but  in  a  rec¬ 
tangle,  in  a  Angle  row  of  balls.  In  the  triangle  and  fquare 
piles,  the  number  of  horizontal  rows,  or  the  number 
counted  on  one  of  the  angles  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
is  always  equal  to  the  number  counted  on  one  fide  in  the 
bottom  row.  In  triangular  piles,  each  horizontal  courfe 
is  a  triangular  number,  produced  by  taking  the  fucceflive 
fums  of  the  numbers  i  and  2 ;  1,2,  and  3  ;  1,2,3,  and  4-  > 
&c.  and  the  number  of  (hot  in  a  triangular  pile  is  the  futn 
of  all  the  triangular  numbers  taken  as  far,  or  to  as  many 
terms,  as  the  number  in  one  fide  ol  the  bottom  courfe. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  number  in  a  triangular  pile, 
count  the  number  in  the  bottom  row,  and  multiply  that 
number  more  two  by  that  number  more  one;  and  the 
produdt  multiplied  by  one-fixth  of  the  faid  number  will 
be  the  whole  fum  required. 

In  fquare  piles,  each  horizontal  courfe  is  a  fquare  num¬ 
ber,  produced  by  taking  the  fquare  of  the  number  in  its 
fide  ;  and  the  number  of  (hot  in  a  fquare  pile  is  the  futn 
of  all  the  fquares,  taken  from  one  as  far  as  the  number  in 
the  fides  of  the  bottom  courfe.  To  find  the  number, 
count  the  number  in  one  fide  of  the  bottom  courfe;  to 
that  number  add  one,  and  to  its  double  add  one;  multi¬ 
ply  the  two  fums  together,  then  their  produfl  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  one-fixth  of  the  faid  number,  will  give  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  (hot  in  the  pile. 

From  the  exemplification  of  thefe  rules,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  that,  when  room  is  wanted,  it  is  molt  convenient  to 
flow  the  (hot  in  triangular  piles;  for  on  the  equilateral 
triangle,  which  is  lefs  than  half  the  area  of  a  lquare  of 
one  of  its  fides,  there  can  be  piled  a  greater  number  than 
half  of  thofe  that  can  be  raifed  on  the  fquare:  and  the 
height  of  afquare  pile  is  foraewhat  lefs  than  that  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  one ;  becaufe  a  (hot  will  fink  lower  in  thefpace 
between  four  others  than  between  three  others,  when 
they  are  of  equal  diameter. 

In  rectangular  piles,  each  horizontal  courfe  is  a  re&an¬ 


gle,  the  upper  one  being  one  row  of  balls ;  and  every 
fuch  oblong  pile  may  be  confidered  as  confiding  of  two 
parts,  one  a  fquare  pyramid,  and  the  other  a  triangular 
prifm.  To  find  the  number  of  fiiot  in  a  rectangular  pile, 
take  the  difference  between  the  number  in  length  and 
breadth,  in  the  bottom  courfe  ;  multiply  the  number  in 
breadth,  more  one,  by  half  the  breadth  ;  the  product  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  faid  difference  will  give  the  number  in  the 
prifmatic  pile  ;  upon  the  fquare  of  the  breadth,  find  the 
number  in  a  pyramidal  pile;  and  the  fum  of  thefe  two 
piles  will  give  the  number  required. 

We  (hail  repeat,  in  a  more  compendious  form,  from 
James’s  Military  Dictionary,  the  Rules  for  finding  the 
Number  in  any  Pile. 

1.  Triangular  Pile. — Multiply  the  bale  by  the  bafe-]-i, 
this  product  by  the  bafe  +2,  and  divide  by  6. 

2.  Square  Pile. — Multiply  the  bottom  row  by  the  bot¬ 
tom  row  +1,  and  this  product  by  twice  the  bottom  row 
+G  and  divide  by  6. 

3.  ReSlangular  Pile. — Multiply  the  breadth  of  the  bafe 
by  it  felt  -f- 1 ,  and  this  product  by  three  times  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  bafe,  ad¬ 
ded  to  twice  the  breadth  -f-i,  and  divide  by  6. 

4.  Incomplete  Piles. —  Incomplete  piles  being  only  fruf- 
tums  wanting  a  fimilar  (mall  pile  on  the  top,  compute 
firlt  the  w  hole  pile  as  if  complete,  and  alfo  the  fmall  pile 
wanting  at  top;  and  then  fubtraCf  the  one  number  from 
the  other. 

7b  PILE,  v.  a.  To  heap;  to  coacervate. — In  all  that 
heap  of  quotations  which  he  has  piled  up,  nothing  is 
aimed  at.  Atterbury.—  Heaps  of  comments  are  piled  fo 
high  upon  authors,  that  it  is  difficult  fometimes  to  clear 
the  text  from  the  rubbiffi.  Felton. 

Againft  beleaguer’d  heaven  the  giants  move  ; 

Hills  pil’d  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie 
To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  (ky.  Dryden. 

Men  pil’d  on  men,  with  aCfive  leaps  arife, 

And  build  the  breathing  fabrick  to  the  (kies.  Addifon. 

To  fill  with  fomething  heaped. — Attabaliba  had  a  great 
houfe  piled  upon  the  fides  with  great  wedges  of  gold.  Ab¬ 
bot’s  Defc.  of  the  World. 

PI'LE-ENGINE.  See  the  article  Mechanics,  vol.xiv. 
p.  695. 

PI'LE-  WORM,  J.  See  Teredo  navalis. 

PI'LE-WORT.  ”  See  Ranunculus. 

PI'LEATED,  adj.  [pileus,  Lat.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
cover  or  hat — A  pitealed  echinus  taken  up  with  different 
(hells  of  feveral  kinds.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

PI'LEMENT,  f  [from  pile.]  Accumulation: 

What !  had  he  nought,  whereby  he  might  be  known, 

But  coifly  pilements  of  fome  curious  (tone  ?  Bp.  Hall. 

PILEN'ITUM,  /.  An  eafy  kind  of  chariot,  ufed  by 
the  Roman  ladies  at  games  and  religious  proceffions. 

PI'LEIJ,  f.  He  who  accumulates. 

PILES  (Roger  de),  principally  known  as  a  writer  on 
painting,  was  born  at  Clameci,  in  1635,  of  a  noble  family 
of  Nivernois.  He  was  apparently  brought  up  for  the 
church,  and  ftudied  theology  for  three  years  at  the 
Sorbonne;  but  his  inclination  led  him  to  the  arts  of 
defign,  which  he  had  learnt  under  Frere  Luke,  a  recollet. 
In  1662  he  became  domeftic  preceptor  to  the  fon  of  M. 
Amelot,  mailer  of  requells,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a 
tour  to  Italy.  In  that  country  he  perfedled  his  tafte 
and  knowledge  of  painting  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
acquired  a  name  among  artills  and  connoifleurs  by  fome 
treatifes  which  he  publiffied  on  that  art.  In  1682,  his 
former  pupil  having  been  nominated  to  the  embafiy  ol 
Venice,  De  Piles  accompanied  him  as  fecretary.  He 
attended  M.  Amelot  in  the  fame  capacity  to  Liffion  and 
Swilferland.  In  169211c  was  fent  by  the  French  miniftry 
into  Holland  to  refide  incognito  as  a  kind  ot  fecret  nego¬ 
tiator  to  bring  about  a  peace.  He  appeared  as  an  ama¬ 
teur  of  painting;  but,  his  real  errand  being  difcovered, 
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lie  was  put  into  prifon.  His  confinement  lafted  five  years, 
or  to  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  5  and  during  this  period  he 
compofed  his  “  Lives  of  the  Painters.”  On  his  return 
he  was  recompenfed  by  apenfion;  and,  in  1705,  heat- 
tended  M.  Amelot  in  his  million  as  ambafiador-extraor- 
dinary  to  Spain.  The  air  of  Madrid  difagreed  with  him 
fo  much,  that  he  returned  in  the  fame  year.  He  died  in 
1709,  at  the  age  of  74,  refpefled  for  his  talents  and  vir¬ 
tues.  He  painted  with  fome  fuccefs  from  nature,  and 
took  portraits  of  fome  of  his  friends.  Of  his  works, 
the  principal  are,  1.  An  Abridgment  of  Anatomy,  for 
the  Ufe  of  Painters  and  Sculptors.  2.  A  French  Tranf- 
lation  of  Du  Frefnoy’s  Art  of  Painting.  3.  Converfa- 
tions  on  Painting.  4.  Elements  of  Painting.  5.  Abrege 
de  la  Viedes  Peintres,  avec  des  Reflexions  fur  leurs  Ou- 
vrages,  et  un  Traite  du  Peintre  parfait,  1699:  this  has 
been  tranflated  into  Englilh,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Englifh  fchool  of  painting.  Moreri. 

PPLESGROVE,  a  town  of  America,  in  New  Jerfey, 
and  county  of  Salem,  containing  1756  inhabitants. 

PILET'TUS,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  pila,  which  fignifies 
any  thing  round,  like  a  ball.]  In  our  ancient  foreft-laws, 
an  arrow  which  had  a  round  knob  a  little  above  the  head, 
to  hinder  it  from  going  far  into  the  mark. 

PI'LEUS,  f  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  ordinary  cap 
or  hat  worn  at  public  fliows  and  facrifices,  and  by  the 
freedmen.  It  was  one  of  the  common  rewards  afligned 
to  fuch  gladiators  as  were  (laves,  in  token  of  their  obtain¬ 
ing  freedom. 

To  PIL'FER,  v.  a.  [ piller ,  Fr.]  To  (leal  ;  to  gain  by 
petty  robbery. — When  thefe  plagiaries  come  to  be  (trip¬ 
ped  of  their  pilfered  ornaments,  there’s  the  daw  of  the 
fable.  L'Ef  range. 

Triumphant  leaders,  at  an  army’s  head, 

Hemm’d  round  with  glories,  pilfer  cloth  or  bread, 

As  meanly  plunder  as  they  bravely  fought.  Pope. 

To  PIL'FER,  v.  n.  To  praftife  petty  theft: 

Every  firing  is  told. 

For  fear  fome  pilf'ring  handlhould  make  too  bold.  Dryd. 

PIL'FERER,  f.  One  who  (teals  petty  things. — Haft 
thou  fuffered  at  any  time  by  vagabonds  and  pilferers? 
Promote  thofe  charities  which  remove  fuch  pells  of  foci- 
ety  into  prifons  and  workhoufes.  Atterbury's  Serm. 

To  glory  fome  advance  a  lying  claim, 

Thieves  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  fame.  Young. 

PIL'FERING,  f.  A  petty  theft : 

Your  purpos’d  low  correction 
Is  fuch  as  bafeft  and  the  meaneft  wretches 
For pilferings,  and  mod  common  trefpafles, 

Are  punilh’d  with.  Shakefpeare'' s  K.  Lear. 

PIL'FER INGLY,  adv.  With  petty  larceny  ;  fil- 
chingly. 

PIL'FERY,  f  Petty  theft. — A  wolf  charges  a  fox 
with  a  piece  of  pilfery  ;  the  fox  denies,  and  the  ape  tries 
the  caufe.  L' Ejlrange. 

PILFUN'TE,  a  town  of  Abafcia,  on  the  Black  Sea : 
fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Anakopia. 

PILGAR'LIC.  See  Pilled  Garlic. 

PILGER'RUN,  or  Pilgrim’s  Rest,  a  Moravian  town 
of  Pennfylvania :  140  miles  north-weft  of  Pittfburg. 

PIL'GRAM,  or  Peldrzi'mow,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Bechin  :  thirty-one  miles  eaft-north-eaft 
of  Bechin,  and  fifty-two  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Prague.  Lat. 
49.  28.  N.  Ion.  15.  7.  E. 

PIL'GRIM,  f.  [ pelgrim ,  Dutch ;  pelerin,  Fr.  pelegrino, 
Ital.  peregrinus,  Lat.]  A  traveller;  a  wanderer ;  parti¬ 
cularly  one  who  travels  on  a  religious  account. — Two 
pilgrims,  which  have  wandered  fome  miles  together, 
have  a  heart’s  grief  when  they  are  near  to  part.  Drum¬ 
mond. 

Like  pilgrims  to  th’  appointed  place  we  tend  ; 

The  world’s  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey’s  end.  Dryden. 

Vol.  XX.  No.  1380. 


To  PIL'GRIM,  v.n.  To  wander;  to  ramble;  not 
ufed. — The  ambulo  hath  no  certain  home  or  diet,  butpiY- 
grims  up  and  down  every-where,  feeding  upon  all  forts  of 
plants.  Grew. 

PIL'GRIM  AGE,  f.  A  long  journey;  travel;  more 
ufually  a  journey  on  account  ol  devotion. — Painting  is  a 
long  pilgrimage ;  if  we  do  not  actually  begin  the  journey, 
and  travel  at  a  round  rate,  we  (hall  never  arrive  at  the  end 
of  it.  Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy . 

We’re  like  two  men 

That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage.  Shahefp. 

Shakefpeare  ufes  it  for  time  irkfomely  fpent : 

In  prifon  thou  haft  fpent  a  pilgrimage, 

And,  like  a  hermit,  overpaft  thy  days.  Shakefpeare. 

The  humour  of  going  on  pilgrimage  anciently  pre¬ 
vailed  exceedingly,  particularly  about  the  time  of  the 
croifades.  Pilgrimages  were  molt  in  vogue  after  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  when  every  one  was  for  vifiting 
places  of  devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princes 
themfelves  ;  and  even  bifiiops  made  no  difticulty  of  being 
abfent  from  their  churches  on  the  fame  account.  The 
places  mod  vifited  were  Jerufalem,  Rome,  Compoftella, 
and  Tours  ;  but  the  greateft  numbers  reforted  to  Loretto, 
in  order  to  vifit  the  chamber  of  the  blefied  Virgin,  in 
which  (he  was  born,  and  brought  up  her  fon  Jefus  till  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age.  See  Loretto,  vol.  xiii. 

Itdeferves  to  be  remarked  here,  that  in  the  year  1428, 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  abundance  of  licences  were 
granted  from  the  crown  of  England  to  captains  of  Eng- 
li(h  (hips,  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout  perfons  to  the 
(hrine  of  St.  James  of  Compoftella  in  Spain;  provided, 
however,  that  thofe  pilgrims  (hould  firft  take  an  oath  not 
to  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to  England,  nor  to  reveal 
any  of  its  fecrets;  nor  to  carry  out  with  them  any  more 
gold  or  filver  than  would  be  fufficient  for  their  reafon- 
able  expenfes.  In  this  year  there  went  out  thither  from 
England,  on  the  faid  pilgrimage,  the  following  number 
of  perfons  :  from  London  280,  Briftol  200,  Weymouth 
122,  Dartmouth,  90,  Yarmouth  60,  Jerfey  60,  Plymouth 
40,  Exeter  30,  Poole  24,  Ipfwich  20  ;  in  all  926  perfons. 

Several  of  the  principal  orders  of  knighthood  wereefta- 
bliflied  in  favour  of  pilgrims  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  to 
fecure  them  from  the  violences  and  infults  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens  and  Arabs,  See.  Such  were  the  orders  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  the  Knights  Hofpitalers,  Knights  of 
Malta,  See. 

The  Mahometans  are  commanded  in  the  Koran  (chap. 
2,  3.  22.)  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  This  is 
one  of  the  capital  points  of  their  religion,  and  therefore 
a  prodigious  cavalcade  of  pilgrims  annually  goes  thither, 
in  the  company  of  thofe  who  are  fent  with  the  grand 
feignor’s  prefents  to  the  tomb  of  Mahomet.  So  ftriftly 
is  this  duty  enjoined,  and  fo  necefiary  is  the  performance 
of  it,  that,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  he  who 
dies  without  performing  it,  may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a 
Chriftian. 

In  every  country  where  popery  was  eftablilhed,  pilgri¬ 
mages  were  common ;  and  in  thofe  countries  which  are 
(till  popi(h,  they  continue.  In  England,  the  (hrine  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  chief  refort  of  the  pious; 
and,  in  Scotland,  St.  Andrew’s ;  where,  as  tradition  in¬ 
forms  us,  was  depofited  a  leg  of  the  holy  apoftle.  In 
Ireland  they  (till  continue  ;  for,  from  the  beginning  of 
May  till  the  middle  of  Auguft  every  year,  crowds  of  po- 
pi(h  penitents  from  all  parts  of  that  country  refort  to  an 
ifland  near  the  centre  of  Lough  Fin,  or  White  Lake,  in 
the  county  of  Donegal.  Thefe  are  moftly  of  the  poorer 
fort,  and  many  of  them  are  proxies  for  thofe  who  are 
richer;  fome  of  whom,  however,  together  with  fome  of 
the  priefts  and  bilhops  on  occafion,  make  their  appearance 
there.  When  the  pilgrim  comes  within  light  of  the  holy 
lake,  he  muft  uncover  his  hands  and  feet,  and  thus  walk 
to  the  water-fide,  and  is  taken  to  the  ifland  forfixpence. 

5  T  Here 
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Here  there  are  two  chapels,  and  fifteen  other  houfes  ;  to 
which  are  added  confeffionals,  fo  contrived  that  the  prieft 
cannot  fee  the  perfon  confeffing.  The  penance  varies 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  penitent;  during 
the  continuance  of  which  (which  is  fometimes  three,  fix, 
or  nine,  days)  he  fublifts  on  oatmeal,  fometimes  made  into 
bread.  He  traverfes  fiiarp  ftones  on  his  bare  knees  or 
feet,  and  goes  through  a  variety  of  other  forms,  paying 
fixpence  at  every  different  confefiion.  When  all  is  over, 
the  prieft  bores  a  gimblet-hole  through  the  pilgrim’s  ftaff 
near  the  top,  in  which  he  fattens  a  crofs  peg  ;  gives  him 
as  many  holy  pebbles  out  of  the  lake  as  he  cares  to  carry 
away,  for  amulets  to  be  prefented  to  his  friends,  and  fo 
difmiffes  him,  an  objeft  of  veneration  to  all  other  papifts 
not  thus  initiated,  who  no  fooner  fee  the  pilgrim’s  crofs 
in  his  hands,  than  they  kneel  down  to  get  his  blelfing. 
There  are  many  other  parts  of  Ireland  facred  to  extraor¬ 
dinary  worfhip  and  pilgrimage;  and  the  number  of  holy 
wells,  and  the  miraculous  cures  produced  by  them,  is 
very  great. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  Raflelas,  gives  us  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  pilgrimage,  which  are  fo  much  to  the  purpofe, 
that  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  lay  them  before 
our  readers.  “  Pilgrimage,  (faid  Imlac,  into  whofe 
mouth  the  obfervations  are  put,)  like  many  other  adds  of 
piety,  may  be  reafonable  or  fuperftitious  according  to  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  performed.  Long  journeys  in 
fearch  of  truth  are  not  commanded.  Truth,  fuch  as  is 
necefi'ary  to  the  regulation  of  life,  is  always  found  where 
it  is  honeftly  fought :  change  of  place  is  no  natural  caufe 
of  the  increafe  of  piety,  for  it  inevitably  produces  diffipa- 
tion  of  mind.  Yet,  fince  men  go  every  day  to  view  the 
fields  where  great  aftions  have  been  performed,  and  return 
with  ftronger  imprefiions  of  the  event,  curiofity  of  the 
fame  kind  may  naturally  difpofe  us  to  view  that  country 
whence  our  religion  had  its  beginning:  and  I  believe  no 
man  furveys  thole  awful  fcenes  without  fome  confirma¬ 
tion  of  holy  refolutions.  That  the  Supreme  Being  may 
be  more  eafiiy  propitiated  in  one  place  than  in  another,  is 
the  dream  of  idle  fuperftition  ;  but  that  fome  places  may 
operate  upon  our  own  minds  in  an  uncommon  manner, 
is  an  opinion  which  hourly  experience  willjuftify.  He 
who  fuppofes  that  his  vices  may  be  more  fuccefsfully 
combated  in  Paleftine  will  perhaps  find  himfelf  miftaken  ; 
yet  he  may  go  thither  without  folly  :  but  he  who  thinks 
they  will  be  more  freely  pardoned,  difltonours  at  once  his 
reafon  and  religion. 

To  PIL'GRIMIZE,  v.n.  To  ramble  about  like  a  pil¬ 
grim.  Not  in  ije. — I’ll  bear  thy  charges,  an  thou  wilt 
but  pilgrimize  it  along  with  me  to  the  land  of  Utopia. 
B.  Jonfon's  .Cafe  altered. 

PILIAT'CHIN,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Rnfiia,  in 
the  Penzinfkoi  Sea  :  272  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Ochotfk. 
Lat.  60.  10.  N.  Ion.  155.  14..  E. 

PIL'IO,  a  town  of  Thibet  :  fixty-feven  miles  north  of 
Tourfan  Hottrn. 

PI'LIS,  a  town  of  Hungary:  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Gran,  and  eighteen  north-weft  of  Buda. 

PILKAL'LEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania:  fixty- 
four  miles  eaft  ot  Konigfberg,  and  thirty  fouth-eaft  of 
Tiifit.  Lat.  54.  45.  N.  Ion.  22.  57.  E. 

PIL'KINGTON,  a  town  in  Lancalhire,  with  7353  in¬ 
habitants,  including  3824  employed  in  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures,  and  1196  houfes:  three  miles  fouth  of  Bury. 

PIL'KINGTON  (Laetitia),  a  famous  poetical  genius, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Van  Lewin,  a  phyfician  of  Dublin, 
w  here  fhe  was  born  in  1712.  She  was  married  very  young 
to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Pilkington,  a  poet  alfo  of  no  incon- 
(iderable  merit  ;  and  the  two  wits,  as  is  often  the  cafe, 
lived  very  unhappily  together.  They  were  at  length  to¬ 
tally  feparated,  on  the  hufband  accidentally  difcoveringa 
gentleman  in  her  bedchamber  at  two  o’clock  in  the  mor¬ 
ning  ;  a  circumftance  which  fhe  accounted  for  in  a  very 
unfatisfaftory  manner.  The  ftory  is  told  at  large  in  her 
Memoirs;  where  fhe  fays,  “Lovers  of  learning,  I  am 
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fure,  will  pardon  me,  as  I  folemnly  declare  it  was  the  at- 
tradive  charms  of  a  new  book,  which  the  gentleman 
would  not  lend  me,  but  confented  to  ftay  till  I  read  it 
through,  that  was  the  foie  motive  of  my  detaining  him.” 
As  there  are  not  wanting  fome  who  form  objections  to 
marrying  learned  wives,  the  chance  of  fuch  literary  af- 
fignations  may  perhaps  be  added  to  the  lift  of  them. 
After  this  unlucky  adventure,  Mrs.  Pilkington  came 
to  London  ;  and  having  recourfe  to  her  pen  for  fubfift- 
ence,  through  the  means  of  Colley  Cibber,  (lie  lived  for 
fome  time  on  the  contributions  of  the  great.  She  was 
however  thrown  into  the  Marlhalfea  for  debt  ;  and,  being 
fet  at  liberty,  opened  a  pamphlet-fhop.  She  raifed  at 
length  a  handfome  fubfcription  for  hei%Memoirs;  which 
are  written  with  great  fprightlinefs  and  wit,  containing 
feveral  entertaining  anecdotes  of  Dean  Swift,  with  whom 
(lie  was  intimate,  as  well  as  many  pretty  little  pieces  of 
her  own  poetry.  She  wrote  alfo  a  tragedy  called  the 
“  Turkilh  Court,  or  the  London  Apprentice,”  which  was 
aCled  at  Dublin  in  1748,  but,  we  believe,  never  printed. 

This  ingenious  woman  died,  in  great  penury,  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  July  29,  1750  ;  having  had  recourfe  to  the  bottle  in 
order  to  drown  her  forrows;  by  which  it  is  thought  fhe 
fhortened  her  days.  She  departed  at  the  age  of  39,  leav¬ 
ing  feveral  children  to  take  their  chance  in  the  wide 
world  ;  for  her  hufband  renounced  them  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  renounced  her.  John,  her  eldeft  fon,  turned  out 
alfo  fomethingof  a  poet ;  and  has  likewife  publifhed  his 
Memoirs.  He  died  in  the  year  1763.  Biographia  Dra- 
matica. 

PILKO'PEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Samland,  fituated  on  a  mountain,  where  the  ancient  Pruf- 
fians  placed  an  idol,  called  Pilkob,  which  they  worfhip- 
ped  :  thirty  miles  north  of  Konigfberg. 

PILL ,  f.  [pilula,  Lat.  pillule,  Fr.]  Medicine  made  into 
a  fmall  ball  or  mafs. — When  I  was  fick,  you  gave  me 
bitter  pills.  Shahefpeare. 

The  oraculous  doflor’s  myftick  bills. 

Certain  hard  words  made  into  pills.  Crajhaw. 

Any  thing  naufeous: 

That  wheel  of  fops !  that  fanter  of  the  town  ; 

Call  it  diverfion,  and  the  pill  goes  down.  Young. 

To  PILL,  v.  a.  [ piler ,  Fr.  from  pellis,  Lat.  fkin.]  To 
take  of  the  rind,  or  outfide ;  to  peel ;  to  ftrip  off  the  bark. 
This  is  the  primary  fenfe. — Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green 
poplar,  and  pilled  white  ftreaks  in  them.  Gen.  xxx.  37. — 
Commons  are  always  bare,  pilled  and  fhorn,  as  the  flieep 
that  feed  upon  them.  South’s  Sermons,  vii.  69. — To  ftrip; 
to  rob;  to  plunder;  [ piller ,  Fr.] — That  no  man  be  fo 
hardy  to  go  into  no  chatnbre,  or  logynge,  where  that  any 
woman  lyeth  in  childbedde,  her  to  robbe  ne  pylle  of  no 
goods.  Statutes  and  Ord.  of  War,  1513. 

So  did  he  good  to  none,  to  many  ill  ; 

So  did  he  all  the  kingdom  rob  and  pill.  Spenfer. 

The  commons  hath  he  pill’d  with  grievous  taxes, 

And  loft  their  hearts.  Shake fpeare's  Rich.  II. 

Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  matters  are, 

And  pill  by  law.  Shakefpeare’s  Timon. 

To  PILL,  v.n.  To  be  ftript  away  ;  to  come  off  in  flakes 
or  fcoriae.  This  fliould  be  peel;  which  fee. — The  white- 
nefs  pilled  away  from  his  eyes.  Tobit  xi.  13.— To  commit 
robbery. — We  prowl,  poll,  and  pill.  Mir.  for  Mug. — 
Suppole  pilling  and  polling  officers,  as  bufy  upon  the 
people,  as  thole  flies  w'ere  upon  the  fox.  L' Eftrange. 

PILL,  or  Crock'ern  Pill,  a  village,  in  the  county  of 
Somerfet,  on  a  point  of  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon, 
where  it  joins  the  Severn  at  Kingroad  ;  chiefly  inhabited 
by  mariners  and  pilots,  employed  to  navigate  veflels  up 
the  river  and  down  the  Briftol  Channel  :  twelve  miles 
below  Brillol. 

PILLADEE',  a  town  of  Bengal :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of 
Tomar. 
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PI  I/LAG  E,  /.  [French.]  Plunder;  fomething  got  by 
plundering  or  pilling  : 

Others,  like  foldiers. 

Make  boot  upon  the  furnmer’s  velvet  buds; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home.  Slmkefp. 

The  aft  of  plundering. — Thy  fons  make  pillage  of  her 
chaflity.  Shakefpeare. 

Pillage,  among  builders,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
fquare  pillar,  Handing  behind  a  column  to  bear  up  the 
arches  ;  having  a  round  bafe  and  capital,  as  a  pillar  has. 

To  PIL'LAGE,  v.a.  To  plunder;  to  fpoil. — The  con- 
ful  Mummius,  after  having  beaten  their  army,  took, 
pillaged,  and  burnt,  their  city.  Arbuthwt  on  Coins. 

PIL'LAGE  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coalt  of  Labra¬ 
dor.  Lat.  50.  17.  N.  Ion.  62.  58.  W. 

PIL'LAGER,  /•  A  plunderer;  a  fpoiler  : 

He  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred, 

Without  controu  1  to  ftrip  and  fpoil  the  dead.  Dryden. 

PIL'LAR,/.  [pilier,  Fr.  pilar,  Spanifh  ;  pilajlro,  Italian; 
piler,  WelOi  and  Armoric.]  A  column. —  Pillars  or  co¬ 
lumns,  I  could  diftinguifh  into  fimple  and  compounded. 
WottoiL  on  Architecture. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus  vaft  and  proud, 

Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  Hood.  Dryden. 

A  fupporter  ;  a  maintainer: 

I  charge  you  by  the  law, 

Whereof  you  are  a  well-deferving  pillar, 

Proceed  to  judgment.  Shakefpeare’ s  Merck,  of  Ven. 

It  was  cuftomary  among  the  ancients,  particularly 
among  the  Romans,  to  ereft  public  buildings,  fuch  as 
arches  and  pillars,  for  the  reward  and  encouragement  of 
noble  enterprifes.  Thefe  marks  wereconferred  upon  fuch 
eminent  perfons  as  had  either  won  a  viftory  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  confequence  abroad,  or  had  refcued  the  common¬ 
wealth  from  any  confiderabie  danger  at  home.  The 
greatefl  aftions  of  the  heroes  they  flood  to  honour,  wxre 
curioufly  expreffed  on  the  Tides,  and  the  whole  proceffion 
of  a  triumph  was  fometimes  cut  out.  The  arches  built 
by  Romulus  were  only  of  brick;  thole  of  Camillas  of 
plain  fquare  ftone ;  but  thofe  of  Ctefar,  Drufus,  TitOs, 
Trajan,  Gordian,  &c.  were  entirely  marble.  As  to 
their  figure,  they  were  at  firft  femicircular,  whence  pro¬ 
bably  they  took  their  names.  Afterwards  they  were 
built  four  fquare,  with  a  fpacious  arched  gate  in  the 
middle,  and  little  ones  on  each  fide.  Upon  the  vaulted 
part  of  the  middle  gate  hung  little  winged  images,  repre¬ 
senting  viftory,  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  which,  when 
they  were  let  down,  they  put  upon  the  conqueror’s  head 
as  he  palled  under  the  triumph.  Fabricii  Roma,  cap.  15. 

The  pillars  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Antoninus, 
have  been  extremely  admired  for  their  beauty  and  curious 
work.  We  find  them  particularly  defcribed  in  Kennet’s 
Roman  Antiquities. 

The  former  was  let  up  in  the  middle  of  Trajan’s  Forum, 
being  compofed  of  twenty-four  great  blocks  of  marble, 
but  fo  curioufly  cemented,  as  to  leem  one  entire  natural 
Itone.  The  height  was  144  feet,  according  to  Eutropius, 
though  Martian  feems  to  make  it  but  128.  It  is 
afcended  by  185  winding  flairs,  and  has  40  little  windows 
for  the  admiffion  of  light.  The  whole  pillar  is  incrufted 
with  marble,  in  which  are  expreffed  all  the  noble  afts  of 
the  emperor,  and  particularly  the  Decian  war.  It  is 
decorated  with  figures  of  forts,  bulwarks,  bridges,  Ihips, 
&c.  and  all  manner  of  arms,  as  fliields,  helmets,  targets, 
fwords,  fpears,  daggers,  belts,  See.  together  with  the 
feveral  offices  and  employments  of  the  foldiers;  feme 
digging  trenches,  fome  meafuring  out  a  place  for  the 
tents,  and  others  making  a  triumphal  proceffion;  (Fabri- 
cius,  cap.  7.)  But  the  nobleft  ornament  of  this  pillar, 
was  the  ftatue  of  Trajan  on  the  top,  of  a  gigantic  bignefs, 
being  no  lefs  than  ao  feet  high.  He  was  reprefented  in 
a  coat  of  armour  proper  to  the  general,  holding  in  his 


left  hand  a  feeptre,  in  his  right  a  hollow  globe  of  gold, 
in  which  his  own  allies  were  depofited  after  his  death. 

The  column  or  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  raifed  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  this,  which  it  exceeded  only  in  one  refpeft,  that 
it  was  176  feet  high;  (Martian,  lib.  vi.  cap.  13.)  for  the 
work  was  much  inferior  to  the  former,  as  being  under¬ 
taken  in  the  declining  age  of  the  empire.  The  afeent  on 
the  i n fide  was  106  flairs,  and  the  windows  on  the  fides  56. 
The  fculpture  and  the  other  ornaments  were  of  the  fame 
nature  as  thofe  of  the  firft  ;  and  on  the  top  flood  a  colof- 
fus  of  the  emperor,  naked,  as  appears  from  fome  of  his 
coins. 

Both  thefe  columns  are  ftill  (landing  at  Rome,  the 
former  almoft  entire.  But  Pope  Sixtus  I.  inftead  of  the 
two  ftatues  of  the  emperors,  let  up  St.  Peter’s  on  the 
column  of  Trajan,  and  St.  Paul's  on  that  of  Antoninus. 

Among  the  columns  av)d  pillars,  we  mull  not  pafs  by 
the  Milliarium  aureum,  a  gilded  pillar  in  the  forum, 
erefted  by  Auguflus  Caefar,  at  which  all  the  highways 
of  Itaiy  met,  and  were  concluded.  (Martian,  lib.  iii.  cap. 
18.)  From  this  they  counted  their  miles,  at  the  end  of 
every  mile  fetting  up  a  ftone:  whence  came  the  phrafe 
Primus  ab  urbe  lapis,  and  the  like.  This  pillar,  as  Mr. 
Lafcelles  informs  us,  is  Hill  to  be  been. 

Pompey's  Pillar,  fo  famous  in  hiflory,  is  alfo  ftill  to  be 
feen  in  Egypt,  notwithftanding  the  incurfions  of  .the 
French,  and  the  fubfequent  viftory  of  the  Englifli  in  that 
country.  Had  Bonaparte  kept  pofleffion,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  imitated  what  Paulus  JEmilius  did  at  Delphi, 
and  ordered  his  own  ftatue  to  be  placed  upon  it.  The 
pillar  at  Delphi  was  fquare,  and  of  white  marble,  and  on 
it  was  to  have  been  placed  a  golden  ftatue  of  Perfeus. 
When  the  latter  was  conquered,  AJmilius  obferved,  that 
the  conquered  ought  to  give  way  to  the  conqueror.  See 
the  article  Egypt. 

PIL'LAR  (Cape),  a  cape  at  the  weftern  entrance  of  the 
flraits  of  Magellan,  which  is  known  by  a  large  gap  upon 
the  top  ;  and,  when  it  bears  weft-fouth-vveft,  an  ifland  ap¬ 
pears  off  it  which  has  an  appearance  lomewhat  like  a  hay- 
flack,  and  about  which  lie  feveral  rocks.  The  flrait  to 
the  eaflward  of  the  Cape  is  between  (even  and  eight 
leagues  over;  the  land  on  each  fide  is  of  a  moderate 
height,  but  it  is  lowefl  on  the  north  fliore,  the  fouth 
fhore  being  much  the  bolded,  though  both  are  craggy 
and  broken.  Weftminfler  Ifland  is  nearer  to  the  north 
than  the  fouth  fhore,  and  by  the  compafs  lies  north-eafl 
from  Cape  Pillar.  Lat.  52.  45.  S.  Ion.  75.  io.  W. 

PIL'LARED,  adj.  Supported  by  columns  : 

If  this  fail. 

The  pillar’d  firmament  is  rottennefs, 

And  earth’s  bafe  built  on  Hubble.  Milton's  Comas. 

A  pillar’d  fliade 

High  overarch’d,  and  echoing  walks  between. 

Miltons  P.  L. 

Having  the  form  of  a  column. — Th’  infuriate  bill  (hoots 
forth  the  pillar'd  flame.  Thomfon. 

PILLAU',  f.  A  difh  of  rice  dreffed  after  the  manner  of 
the  Turks. 

PILLAU',  a  feaport  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Samland,  fuuated  on  a  tongue  of  land  that  projefts 
into  the  Baltic,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frifch  Haft,  with 
a  good  harbour;  well  fortified,  and  conlidered  as  the 
bulwark  and  key  of  the  kingdom.  The  flree-ts  are 
broad,  and  run  in  a  flraight  line,  and  thehoufesare  built 
and  furnifhed  in  the  Dutch  tafle.  Veffels  of  great  bur¬ 
dens  are  cleared,  and  take  in  their  lading  here;  for  the 
Frifch  Haff  has  not  a  fufficient  depth  cf  water  to  carry 
them  up  to  Konigfberg.  The  fort  is  nearly  a  regular  pen¬ 
tagon.  The  baftions  make  a  grand  appearance;  and 
all  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  fortifications  are  flrong, 
handfome,  and  regular.  It  has  alfo  a  magazine  for  mili¬ 
tary  (lores.  Below  the  gate  of  the  caflle  is  a  ftone  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  Frederic  William  the  Great  ;  and  over  the 
gate  a  watch-tower  is  erefted,  where  a  centinel  ftands 
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day  and  night.  There  is  alfoa  church  in  the  fort,  which 
ferves  both  for  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts.  Over  the 
gate,  on  one  fide  of  the  entrance  towards  the  outworks. 
Hands  the  image  of  Mars,  in  a  bold  attitude,  looking 
towards  Sweden.  The  fort  is  well  planted  with  cannon. 
The  peninfula,  or  tongue  of  land  along  which  the  road 
from  Pillau  to  Fifchhaufen  lies,  is  called  “  The  Paradife 
of  Pruflia,”  from  its  extreme  pleafantnefs  and  fertility; 
for  it  yields  not  only  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  great 
plenty,  but  alfo  every  thing  that  contributes  to  pleafure 
and  entertainment.  Near  the  fort  is  a  fine  plain,  where 
the  Frifch  Haff  forms  a  fine  femicircular  bay,  which  is  fre¬ 
quented  by  great  numbers  of  fwans,  fea-mews,  wild 
ducks,  and  other  water-fowl.  On  the  other  fide  of  this 
bay  lies  Alt-Pillau,  or  Old  Pillau,  inhabited  by  fifhermen. 
It  is  twenty-two  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Konigfberg. 
Lat.  54.  37.  N.  Ion.  19.  55.  E. 

PIL'LE  of  FOD'DRAY,  or  Pile  of  Fouldery,  in 
the  county  of  Lancafter  ;  a  defence  built  on  a  creek  of 
the  fea,  called  pille,  by  the  idiom  of  the  county,  for  a 
pile,  or  fort,  built  for  the  fafeguard  or  protection  of  any 
place.  This  pile  was  ereCted  there  by  the  abbot  of  Four- 
nefs,  in  the  firft  year  of  Edward  III. 

PILLED  GAR' LIC,  or  Pill-garlic, /.  [from  pill, 
to  peel.]  One  whofe  hair  is  fallen  off  by  a  difeafe.  “  A 
pleafant  difeourfe  betweene  the  au thou r  and  pild-garlike : 
w’herein  is  declared  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.”  410. 
1619. — A  fneaking  or  hen-hearted  fellow.  Dr.  Johnfon. 
— Rather,  a  poor  forfaken  wretch.  Todd. — Garlick,  Mr. 
Steevens  has  obferved  in  a  note  on  Shakefpeare’s 
Coriolanus,  was  once  much  ufed  in  England,  and  after¬ 
wards  as  much  out  of  fafhion.  “Fortune  favours  no 
body  but  garlick,  nor  garlick  neither  now,  &c.”  Decker, 
16 1  a.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  cant  denomination  Pil-gatlick 
for  a  deferted  fellow,  a  perfon  left  to  fuffer  without 
friends  to  aflift  him.  Steevens. 

This  compound  word  (fays  our  lamented  friend  and 
correfpondent  the  Etymological  Gleaner,  often  quoted) 
has  been  mifunderftood  as  to  its  real  meaning.  A  head 
of  garlic,  when  the  white  wrapper  is  taken  off,  is  of  no 
ufe;  and  therefore  defpifed,  fince  it  has  loft  thelharpnefs 
of  its  flavour.  A  pill-garlic,  pild-gurlic,  or  pilled  garlic, 
is  confequently,  by  metaphor,  a  good-for-nothing  fellow, 
without  money,  credit,  or  friends.  It  may  alfo  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  another  way.  Labourers  in  France  now,  and 
formerly  in  England  (fee  above),  ufed  much  garlic,  and 
rubbed  their  bread  with  it :  hence  a  pill-garlic  meant  a 
poor  man  who  was  peeling  his  garlic,  to  give  a  fliarp  tafte 
to  his  dry  bread,  and  to  make  it  palatable. 

PII.LEE'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  :  nine 
miles  north-weft  of  Dalmachery. 

PIL'LER, /.  [ pilleur ,  Fr.]  A  plunderer;  a  robber. — 
Pillours  and  deltroiers  of  holy  chirches  goodes.  Chaucer’s 
PerJ.  Tale — The  pil/ers,  the  pollers,  and  ufurers.  Confut. 
of  N.  Shaxton,  1 546. 

PIL'LERSTORFF,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the  river 
Rufbach  :  eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  Korn-Neuberg. 

PIL'LERY,  J.  [pillerie,  Fr.]  Rapine  ;  robbery. 
Ohfolete. 

PILLIBE'AT,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund  : 
twenty-eight  miles  north-eaft  Bereiliy,  120  north-north- 
weft  Lucknow.  Lat.  28.  36.  N.  Ion.  80.  10.  E. 

PILLING  HA'LL  and  MOSS',  Lancalhire,  are  between 
Garftang  and  the  fea.  On  Saturday  the  26th  of  January, 
1744-5,  a  Part  of  Pilling  Mofs,  lying  between  Hefcomb- 
houfes  and  Wild  Bear,  was  obferved  to  rife  to  a  furprifing 
height:  after  a  ftiort  time  it  funk  as  much  below  the 
level,  and  moved  flowly  towards  the  fouth  fide:  in  half- 
an-hour’s  time  it  covered  twenty  acres  of  land.  The  im¬ 
proved  land  adjoining  that  part  of  the  Mofs  which  moved, 
was  a  concave  circle  containing  near  100  acres,  W'hich 
was  well  nigh  filled  up  with  mofs  and  water.  In  fome 
parts,  it  was  thought  to  be  five  yards  deep.  A  family 
was  driven  out  of  their  d welling-houfe,  which  was  quite 
furrounded,  and  the  fabric  tumbling  down.  The  part  of 
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the  Mofs  which  was  funk  like  the  bed  of  a  river  ran 
north  and  fouth,  was  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  near 
half  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  fo  that  it  was  apprehended  there 
would  be  a  continual  current  to  the  fouth.  A  man  was 
going  over  the  Mofs  when  it  began  to  move  :  as  he  was 
going  eaftward,  he  perceived,  to  his  great  aftonifhment, 
that  the  ground  under  his  feet  moved  fouthward.  He 
turned  back  fpeedily,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape 
being  fwallowed  up.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory. 

PIL'LION,  f.  [from  pillow,  or  from  paille,  Fr.  ftraw.] 
A  foft  fiddle  let  behind  a  horfeman  for  a  woman  to  fit 
on  : 

The  horfe  and  pillion  both  were  gone; 

Phyllis,  it  feems,  was  fled  with  John.  Swift. 

A  pad;  a  pannel;  a  low  faddle. — I  thought  that  the 
manner  had  been  Irifh,  as  alfo  the  furniture  of  his  horfe, 
his  (hank  pillion  without  ftirrups.  Spenfer. — The  pad  of 
the  faddle  that  touches  the  horfe. 

PIL'LOC,  a  high  pointed  rock  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  coast  of  Algiers :  three  miles  north-weft  of  Cape 
Zibeeb. 

PIL'ON  (Frederic),  was  born  at  Cork  in  1750,  and 
at  a  very  early  age  diftinguilhed  for  his  clafflcal  attain¬ 
ments,  and  a  great  difplay  of  abilities  in  oratory.  Before 
he  reached  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  fent  to  Edinburgh, 
to  ftudy  medicine  ;  but,  finding  little  gratification  in  the 
attendance  on  leCtures,  and  lefs  in  the  infpeCtion  of 
anatomical  fubjeCts,  he  turned  to  purfuits  more  confonant 
to  his  feelings,  and  determined  to  indulge  his  partiality 
for  the  Mufes,  by  going  on  the  ftage.  To  his  fuccefs  as 
an  aCtor,  however,  there  were  obftades  which  genius 
could  not  fubdue,  nor  even  induftry  remove:  his  voice  was 
deficient  in  melody,  and  kis  figure  wanted  grace  and  im¬ 
portance.  He  made  his  firft  appearance  at  the  Edinburgh 
theatre,  in  Oroonoko  :  his  conception  was  good,  and  his 
diferimination  far  beyond  the  mechanifm  of  general 
aCting;  but  his  defedts  were  too  obvious,  and  a  few  trials 
convinced  him  that  he  could  never  fucceed  on  the  ftage. 

He  now  felt  all  the  confequences  of  imprudence,  as, 
by  the  difpleafure  of  his  friends,  he  was  left  without  any 
other  refource.  He  therefore  continued  to  play  for  three 
or  four  years  at  the  provincial  theatres  in  the  northern 
parts  of  this  kingdom.  At  length  he  returned  to  Cork, 
where,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  fome  judicious  friends, 
he  abandoned  a  profeflion  for  which  he  found  himfelf  fo 
unfit.  He  then  repaired  to  London,  and  commenced 
literary  adventurer.  On  his  firft  coming  to  town,  he  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Griffin,  bookfeller,  and  then  printer  of 
the  Morning  Poft,  to  write  for  that  paper ;  but,  at  the 
death  of  his  employer,  he  loft  his  fituation.  Thus  ne- 
ceflitated,  he  exercifed  his  pen  in  occafional  traCts  ;  and, 
having  produced  “A  critical  Effay  on  Hamlet,  as  per¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Henderfon,”  procured  the  friendfhip  and 
patronage  of  Mr.  Colman.  He  was  fortunate  in  adapting 
temporary  fubjeCts  to  the  ftage,  and  in  that  line  had  fome 
fuccefs.  If  his  pieces  do  not  difplay  much  ingenuity  or 
invention,  or  afford  any  confiderable  ihare  of  fatisfaCtion 
to  the  auditor  or  reader,  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  all 
of  them  are  evidently  the  productions  of  hafte,  intended 
merely  to  take  the  advantage  of  fome  temporary  public 
event,  which  would  not  allow  of  opportunity  for  the  cor¬ 
rections  of  leifure  or  judgment,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
much  indulgence.  At  length,  by  pecuniary  embaraff- 
ments,  Pilon  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France.  During 
his  abfence  there,  however,  affairs  were  accommodated 
by  his  friends,  and  he  returned  to  England,  when  he 
married  Miss  Drury,  of  Kingfton  (1787),  and  died 
Jan.  17,  1788.  He  was  buried  at  Lambeth. 

His  knowledge  of  the  world  rendered  him  an  agreeable 
companion,  while  the  gentlenefs  of  his  heart  made  him 
no  lefs  acceptable  as  a  friend.  His  dramas  are  as  follow : 
1 .  The  Invafion  ;  or,  A  Trip  to  Brighthelmftone ;  a 
farce;  1778.  2.  The  Liverpool  Prize;  a  farce;  1779, 

3.  Illumination ;  or.  The  Glaziers’  Confpiracy ;  a  prelude; 

1779- 
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1779.  4.  The  Device  ;  or.  The  Deaf  Doctor  :  a  farce  5 
1779,  not  printed.  5.  The  Deaf  Lover;  a  farce  ;  1780. 
6.  The  Siege  of  Gibraltar;  mulical  farce;  1780.  7.  The 

Humours  of  an  Election;  a  farce;  1780.  8.  Thelyph- 

thora  ;  a  farce:  1781,  not  printed.  9.  Aeroftation  ;  a 
farce;  1784.  10.  Barataria;  a  farce  ;  1785.  11.  The 

Fair  American  ;  comic  opera;  1785.  12.  All's  Well  that 

Ends  Well;  altered,  1785.  13.  He  would  be  a  Soldier; 

a  comedy;  1786.  14.  Ward  in  Chancery;  a  comedy, 

left  unfinished  at  his  death.  Biographia  Dramatica. 

PIL'LORY,  f.  [The  etymology  of  this  word  has  been 
varioufiy  afiigned  by  different  writers  :  Spelman  derives 
it  from  the  French  pilleur,  a  thief;  Cowel  from  a 

door ;  and  opaw,  I  look  through;  but  the  etymology  of 
Du-Cange  is  the  mod  probable,  who  derives  it  from  pila, 
a  pillar.]  A  frame  erefted  on  a  pillar,  and  made  with 
holes,  and  movable  boards,  through  which  the  heads  and 
iiands  of  criminals  are  put. — I  have  Itood  on  the  pillory 
for  the  geefe  he  hath  killed.  Shahefpeare. — The  jeers  of  a 
theatre,  the  pillory,  and  the  whipping-poll,  are  very  near 
akin.  Watts  outlie  Mind. 

An  opera,  like  a  pillory,  may  be  faid 

To  nail  our  ears  down,  but  expofe  our  head.  Young. 

By  the Jlatute  of  thepillory,  51  Hen.  III.  it  is  appointed 
for  bakers,  foreftallers,  and  thofe  who  ufe  falfe  weights, 
perjury,  forgery,  See.  3  Inf.  219.  Lords  of  leets  are  to 
have  a  pillory  and  tumbrel!,  or  it  will  be  the  caufe  of 
forfeiture  of  the  leet;  and  a  village  may  be  bound  by 
prefeription  to  provide  a  pillory,  &c.  2  Hawh.  P.  C.  73. 
Within  the  laft  fifty  or  fixty  years,  the  pillory  had  been 
the  ufual  inflidlion  in  cafes  of  libel,  wherein  often  it 
turned  out  to  be  no  punifhment  at  all ;  and  in  cafes  of 
attempt  at  unnatural  crimes,  in  which  cafes  death  fre¬ 
quently  enfued  from  the  rage  of  the  mob,  or  at  leaf; 
fuch  bodily  hurt  as  was  not  intended  by  the  law.  It 
has  therefore  been  recently  abolifhed  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances ;  and  we  believe  is  now'  very  feldom  ufed 
at  all. 

In  Paris,  the  pillory  is  in  the  middle  of  a  round  tower, 
with  openings  on  every  fide.  It  is  movable  on  an  axis, 
or.arbor;  round  which  the  executioner  gives  the  criminal 
the  number  of  turns  appointed  in  court;  flopping  him  at 
each  opening,  to  fltow  him  to  the  people.  It  was  intended 
for  feveral  kinds  of  criminals,  particularly  for  fraudulent 
bankrupts  ;  in  certain  cafes,  the  criminals  were  obliged  to 
take  forne  turns  round  the  pillory  on  foot,  with  a  green 
cap  on. 

To  PIL'LORY,  v.  a.  To  punifh  with  the  pillory, — 
To  be  burnt  in  the  hand  or  pilloried,  is  a  more  Jailing 
reproach  than  to  be  fcourged  or  confin’d.  Gov.  of  the 
Tongue. 

PIL'LOW,  f  [ pulvillus ,  Lat.]  A  bag  of  down  or 
feathers  laid  under  the  head  to  fleep  on.— A  merchant 
died  that  was  very  far  in  debt,  his  goods  and  houfehold 
fluff  were  fet  forth  to  fale  ;  a  ftranger  would  needs  buy  a 
pillow  there,  faying,  this  pillow  fure  is  good  to  fleep  on, 
fince  he  could  fleep  on  it  that  owed  fo  many  debts. 
Bacon. 

One  turf  (hall  ferve  as  pillow  for  us  both, 

One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bofoms,  and  one  troth.  S/iakefp. 

Thy  melted  maid. 

Corrupted  by  thy  lover’s  gold. 

His  letter  at  thy  pillow  laid.  Donne. 

To  PIL'LOW,  v.  a.  To  reft  any  thing  on  a  pillow: 

When  the  fun  in  bed, 

Curtain’d  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 

The  flocking  fhadows  pale 

T roop  to  the  infernal  jail.  Milton’s  Ode  Nat. 

PILLOW-BEAR,  or  Pillow-case,/.  The  cover  of 
a  pillow.— In  his  male  he  had  a  pilwelere.  Chaucer’s  C.T. 
Tt'ol.  His  wrought  night-cap,  and  lawn  pillow-bear. 
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Bp.  Hall’s  Sal.-— When  you  put  a  clean  pillow-cafe  on 
your  lady’s  pillow,  fallen  it  well  with  pins.  Swift. 

PIL'NAUD.  See  Palnaud. 

PIL'NIKAW.  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  :  five  miles  weft-fouth-weft  Trautenau. 

PIL'NITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravate  of 
Meiffen,  on  the  Elbe,  with  a  royal  palace  ;  celebrated  for 
a  treaty  entered  into  between  the  princes  of  Europe 
againft  France  in  1792  :  four  miles  north-well  Pima,  and 
feven  fouth-eaft  Drelden. 

PILOBO'LUS,yi  [from  theGr.  mhos,  a  cap  or  cover,  and 
(3oAo;,  a  throw  or  caft.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
cryptogamia,  order  fungi.  Effential  generic  charaflers — 
Receptacle  ftalk-like,  pellucid,  bearing  a  naked  veficle, 
which  flies  off  elaftically.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

r.  Pilobolus  cryftallinus:  receptacle  obovate;  veficle  he- 
mifpherical,  black.  Common  in  autumn  on  horfe  or  cow 
dung.  In  anearly  ftateitappears,accordingto  the  obferva- 
tions  of  Perfoon,  like  fome  little yellowifh  kind  of  Sphaeria; 
but  it  loon  becomes  an  obovate  ftalked  pellucid  whitifli 
body,  about  half  an  inch  high,  full  of  a  clear  watery 
liquor,  and  bearing  on  its  top  a  black  hemifpherical  head, 
of  Ihort  duration, 

2.  Pilobolus  roridus  :  receptacle  globofe,  with  a  ca¬ 
pillary  ftalk;  veficle  deprefled,  black.  Found  by  Bolton, 
on  horfe-dung,  in  fields  about  Halifax,  in  Augull  and 
September,  when  the  morning  is  cloudy,  as  it  perilhes 
when  the  fun  (bines  upon  it.  The  plants  are  four  lines 
high,  growing  in  cluiters,  and  diftinguiflied  from  the 
former  by  the  long  (lender  ftalk,  globofe  head,  and 
minute  deprefled  black  veficle.  Albertini  8f  Schweinitz, 
Confpeclus  F. 

PILOCAR'PUS,/  [from  the  Gr.  ttiAo;,  a  hat,  or  other 
covering  of  the  head,  andzaqiTro;,  fruit.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order 
ofdumofae,  (rhamni,  Jujf.)  Generic  characters — Calyx  t 
perianthium  inferior,  very  fmall,  five  leaved  ;  leaflets 
ovate,  rounded.  Corolla  :  five-petalled  ;  petals  flat, 
fmall,  ovate.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  inferted  under  the 
germ,  eredl,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  petals  ;  anthers  fmall, 
lubcordate,  erefl.  Piltillum :  germ  fuperior,  flatted- 
globular,  fmooth,  having  five  lines  engraved  on  it  at  top 
towards  the  ftyle;  ftyle  fcarcely  any;  ftigina  fubfeflile, 
acute.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  compofed  of  five  grains 
(cocculi),  two  or  three,  fometimes  four,  of  which  are 
abortive,  faftened  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle  to  an 
angular  woody  ftiort  receptacle,  diftindl  above.  Seeds 
folitary,  arilled. — EJfential Character.  Calyx  five-leaved; 
corolla  five-petalled  ;  filaments  inferted  below  the 
germ;  pericarpium  with  from  two  to  five  cocculi, 
united  below,  elaftic. 

1.  Pilocarpus  racemofus,  a  folitary  fpecies.  It  is  a  low 
fhrub,  with  round  fmooth  pendulous  branches,  covered 
with  an  afli-coloured  bark,  and  alternate  (hort  purplilh- 
brown  branchlets.  Leaves  on  the  latter,  approximating, 
alternate,  the  two  laft  almoft  oppofite,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  elliptic,  very  blunt,  commonly  emarginate,  more 
acute  at  the  bafe,  quite  entire,  membranaceous,  fmooth, 
veined,  very  minutely  dotted  on  both  fides.  Racemes 
from  the  top  of  the  branches,  with  a  branchlet  growing 
out  at  the  farther  fide,  folitary,  a  foot  long  and  more. 
Flowers  bright  purple;  petals  terminated  by  a  minute 
dagger-point,  and  having  on  the  upper  furface  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  line,  a  little  raifed,  fpringing  from  the  tip,  forked 
towards  the  middle  of  the  petal,  the  divifions  divaricating 
and  running  to  the  edges  of  the  petal  5  antherse  of  a 
deep  golden  colour,  and  fliining  very  much.  The 
cocculi,  or  component  parts  of  the  capfule,  femiorbicular, 
more  gibbous  at  the  bafe,  convex  on  the  back  and  fides, 
more  acute  on  the  inner  margin,  the  outer  fubftance 
fomewhat  flefny,  the  inner  coriaceous  ;  at  firft  they  have 
impreffed  dots  fcattered  over  them,  but  when  ripe  they 
are  grooved  longitudinally  archwife,  and  open  with  a 
fpring  at  top  by  the  future.  Seeds  black,  and  very 
fmooth  ;  aril  membranaceous,  cordate,  acute,  keeled  on 
J  U  the 
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the  outfide,  doling  the  ventral  triangular  aperture  of 
the  inner  cocculus.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Found 
by  Ryan  in  the  illand  of  Montferrat. 

PILO'RUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Athos,  or  rather  on 
the  Singitic  gulf,  fouth-weft  of  Alia. 

PILOSEL'LA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Arabis,  Draba, 
Gnaphalium,  Hieragium,  Sideritis,  and  Thlaspi. 

PILOS'ITY,  /.  [from  pilofus,  Lat.]  Hairinefs. — At 
the  years  of  puberty,  all  effefts  of  heat  do  then  come  on, 
as  pilojity ,  more  roughnefsin  the  Ikin.  Bacon. 

Pl'LOT, /.  [pilote,  Fr.  pilont,  Dutch ;  from  pile,  old 
Fr.  a  Ihip.]  He  whole  office  is  to  fteer  the  ffiip. — The 
Roman  fleet,  although  built  by  ffiipwrights  and  con¬ 
duced  by  pilots  without  experience,  defeated  that  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Arbutlinot  on  Coins. 

When  her  keel  ploughs  hell, 

And  deck  knocks  heaven  ;  then  to  manage  her 
Becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a  pilot.  B.  Jonfon. 

Pilot,  however,  is  the  delignation  more  particularly 
applied  by  our  mariners  to  the  perfon  charged  with  the 
direftion  of  a  (hip’s  courfe  on  or  near  the  fea-coaft,  and 
into  the  roads,  bays,  rivers,  havens,  &c.  within  his  re* 
fpeftive  diftrift.  Such  pilots,  of  courfe,  are  no  conftant 
and  Handing  officers  on-board  our  veffels;  but  are  moftly 
called  in  occalionally,  on  coafts  and  Ihores  unknown  to 
the  mailer;  and,  having  done  their  parts  in  piloting  the 
veflel,  they  return  to  ffiore,  where  they  relide.  The 
regulations,  with  regard  to  pilots  in  the  royal  navy,  are 
as  follow  : 

“  The  commanders  of  the  king's  Ihips,  in  order  to  give 
all  reafonable  encouragement  to  fo  ufeful  a  body  of  men 
as  pilots,  and  to  remove  all  their  objeftions  to  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fervice,  are  ftriftly  charged  to  treat  them  with 
good  ufage,  and  in  equal  refpeft  with  warrant-officers. 

“  The  purfer  of  the  ffiip  is  always  to  have  a  fet  of  bed¬ 
ding  provided  on-board  for  the  pilots;  and  the  captain 
is  to  order  the  boatfwain  to  fupply  them  with  hammocks, 
and  a  convenient  place  to  lie  in,  near  their  duty,  and 
apart  from  the  common  men  ;  which  bedding  and  ham¬ 
mocks  are  to  be  returned  when  the  pilots  leave  the  Ihip. 

“  A  pilot,  when  conducing  one  of  his  nvajefty’s  ffiips 
in  pilot-water,  (hall  have  the  foie  charge  and  com  nand 
of  the  ffiip,  and  may  give  orders  for  (leering  ;  fe  ting, 
trimming,  or  furling,  the  fails ;  tacking  the  ihip  ;  or 
whatever  concerns  the  navigation  ;  and  the  captain  is  to 
take  care  that  all  the  officers  and  crew  obey  his  orders. 
But  the  captain  is  diligently  to  obferve  the  conduct  of 
the  pilot,  and,  if  he  judges  him  to  behave  fo  ill  as  to 
bring  the  (hip  into  danger,  he  may  remove  him  from  the 
command  and  charge  of  the  fhip,  and  take  fuch  methods 
for  her  prefervation  as  fhall  be  judged  neceffary;  remark¬ 
ing  upon  the  log-book  the  exaft  hour  and  time  when 
the  pilot  was  removed  from  his  office,  and  the  reafons 
alligned  for  it. 

“  Captains  of  the  king’s  ffiips,  employing  pilots  in  fo¬ 
reign  parts  of  his  inajelty's  dominions,  (hall,  after  per¬ 
formance  of  the  fervice,  give  a  certificate  thereof  to  the 
pilot,  which  being  produced  to  the  proper  naval  officer, 
he  (hall  caufe  the  fame  to  be  immediately  paid  ;  but,  if 
there  be  no  naval  officer  there,  the  captain  of  his  majefty’s 
ffiip  fhall  pay  him,  and  fend  the  proper  vouchers,  with 
his  bill,  to  the  navy- board,  in  order  to  be  paid  as  bills 
of  exchange. 

“  Captains  of  his  majefty’s  fliips,  employing  foreign 
pilots  to  carry  the  (hips  they  command  into  or  out  of 
foreign  ports,  fhall  pay  them  the  rates  due  by  the  efta- 
bliftiment  or  cuftom  of  the  country,  before  they  difcharge 
them  ;  whole  receipts  being  duly  vouched,  and  lent  with 
a  certificate  of  the  fervice  performed,  to  the  navy-board, 
they  (hall  caufe  them  to  be  paid  with  the  fame  exaftnefs 
as  they  do  bills  of  exchange.”  Regulations  and  In- 
ftruftions  of  the  Sea  Service,  &c. 
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Pilots  of  ffiips,  taking  upon  them  to  conduft  any  ffiip 
from  Dover,  &c.  to  any  place  up  the  river  Thames,  are 
to  be  firft  examined  and  proved  by  the  mailer  and  war¬ 
dens  of  the  Trinity-houfe,  &c.  or  (hall  forfeit  10I.  for  the 
firft  offence,  20I.  for  the  fecond,  and  40I.  for  every  other 
offence;  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the 
mailer  and  wardens;  but  any  mailer  or  mate  of  a  ffiip 
may  pilot  his  own  veflel  up  the  river  :  and,  if  any  ffiip  be 
loft  through  the  negligence  of  any  pilot,  he  (hall  be  for 
ever  afterwards  difabled  to  aft  as  a  pilot.  (3  Geo.  I.  c. 
13.)  The  lord  wardens  of  the  cinque  ports  may  alfo 
majke  rules  for  the  government  of  pilots,  and  order  a 
fufficient  number  to  ply  at  fea  to  conduft  ffiips  up  the 
Thames.  (7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.) 

No  perfon  (hall  aft  as  a  pilot  on  the  Thames,  &c. 
(except  in  collier-ffiips)  without  licence  from  the  mailer 
and  wardens  of  the  Trinity-houfe,  at  Deptford,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  aol.  Pilots  are  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  corporation,  and  pay  ancient  dues  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  is.  in  the  pound  out  of  wages  for  the  ufe  of  the 
poor  thereof.  (5  Geo.  II.  c.  20.)  In  charter-parties  of 
affreightment,  the  mailer  generally  covenants  to  find  a 
pilot,  and  the  merchant  to  pay  him  :  and,  in  cafe  the 
ffiip  (hall  mifcarry  through  the  infufficiency  of  the  pilot, 
the  merchant  may  charge  either  the  mailer  or  the  pilot ; 
and,  if  he  charges  the  mailer,  fuch  mailer  mull  have  his 
remedy  againft  the  pilot.  Lex  Mercator.  70. 

Among  the  French,  pilot  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fteerfman, 
or  an  officer  on-board  a  ffiip,  who  always  watches  her 
courfe,  anddirefts  it.  There  are  among  the  French  two 
kinds  of  pilots;  the  one  a  coafting-pilot,  well  acquainted 
W'ith  the  coafts,  ports,  roads,  bars,  fands,  &c.  and  who 
commands  in  fight  thereof.  The  other  an  officer  who 
makes  obfervations,  and  takes  altitudes  out  at  fea  ;  ufes 
the  quadrant  and  fore-ftaff;  and  alfo  watches  the  com- 
pafs.  The  pilot  is  always  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  (hip, 
whether  it  be  a  man  of  war  or  merchant-man. 

By  the  former  laws  of  France,  no  perfon  could  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  pilot  till  he  had  made  feveral  voyages  artd 
palled  a  drift  examination  ;  and  after  that,  on  his  return 
in  long  voyages,  he  was  obliged  to  lodge  a  copy  of  his 
journal  in  the  admiralty;  and,  if  a  pilot  occafioned  the 
lofs  of  a  (hip,  he  had  to  pay  100  livres  fine,  and  to  be  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  exercife  of  pilotage;  and,  if  he  did 
it  defignedly,  be  puniffied  with  death.  Lex  Mercat. 
70,  71. 

The  laws  of  Oleron  ordain,  That  if  any  pilot  defign¬ 
edly  mifguide  a  ffiip,  that  it  may  be  call  away,  he  (hall  be 
put  to  a  rigorous  death,  and  hung  in  chains;  and,  if 
the  lord  of  a-place  where  the  ffiip  be  thus  loft  abet  fuch 
villains  in  order  to  have  a  (hare  of  the  wreck,  he  (hall  be 
apprehended,  and  all  his  goods  forfeited  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  perfons  fuffering;  and  his  perfon  (hall  be  fat¬ 
tened  to  a  Hake  in  the  midtt  of  his  own  manfion,  which 
being  fired  on  the  four  corners,  (hall  be  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  he  with  it.  Leg..  01.  c.  25.  And,  if  the 
fault  of  a  pilot  be  fo  notorious  that  the  fhip’s  crew  fee 
an  apparent  wreck,  they  may  lead  him  to  the  hatches, 
and  Itrike  off  his  head;  but  the  common  law  denies  this 
halty  execution.  An  ignorant  pilot  is  fentenced  to  pafs 
thrice  under  the  (hip’s  keel  by  the  laws  of  Denmark. 
Lex  Mercat.  70. 

To  Pl'LOT,  v.  a.  To  fteer  ;  to  direft  in  the  courfe. — 
Where  the  people  are  well  educated,  the  art  of  piloting 
a  Hate  is  belt  learned  from  the  writings  of  Plato.  Bp. 
Berkeley's  Sins. 

PPLO  F  TOWN,  a  town  of  the  (late  of  Delaware  :  fix 
miles  north-weft  Cape  Henlopen. 

PI'LOTAGE,  /.  Pilot’s  (kill ;  knowledge  of  coafts.— 
We  muft  for  ever  abandon  the  Indies,  and  lofe  all  our 
knowledge  and  pilotage  of  that  part  of  the  world.  Ralegh. 
A  pilot’s  hire. 

PI'LOTING, /.  is  either  common  or  proper.  Common. 
piloting  is  that  art  which  confifts  in  coafting  along  lhore, 

or 
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or  failing  within  fight  of  land.  Proper  piloting  is  the 
art  of  failing  to  diftant  places  through  the  ocean,  and 
out  of  fight  of  land. 

PI'LOTISM,  /.  Pilotage ;  fkill  of  a  pilot.  Cotgrave  and 
Sherwood. 

PILO'TO,  or  Sali'nus  del  Pilo'to,  rocks  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Mexico,  near  Cape  Corrientes. 

PI'LOTRY,  f.  Skill  of  a  pilot. — As  a  fliip  is  the  end 
of  {hipbuilding,  or  navigating  the  end  of  pilotry.  Har¬ 
ris’s  Three  Treat. 

PPLOUS,  adj.  [ pilofus ,  Lat.]  Hairy;  fullof  hairs. — 
That  hair  is  not  poifon,  though  taken  in  a  great  quan¬ 
tity,  is  proved  by  the  excrements  of  voracious  dogs, 
which  is  feen  to  be  very  pilous.  Dr.  Robinfon's  Endoxa, 
fye.  1658. 

PILOU'TA,  a  town  of  Candahar,  on  the  Attock: 
ninety  miles  north-north-weft  of  Moultan. 

PILOUTA'I  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
near  the  river  Hoang-ho:  308  miles  weft  of  Pekin.  Lar. 
40.  38.  N.  Ion.  108.  53.  E. 

PIL'PAY,  or  Bidpay,  an  ancient  oriental  philofo- 
pher,  concerning  whofe  country,  time,  life,  or  works,  we 
have  no  information  that  can  be  relied  on  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  the  counfellor 
and  vizier  to  Dabfhelim,  an  ancient  king  of  India;  to 
which  polls  he  was  promoted  after  having  been  tutor  to 
that  prince,  for  whole  ufe  he  compofed  a  work  replete 
with  moral  and  political  precepts,  dreffed  up,  after  the 
oriental  cultom,  in  ingenious  apologues,  or  fables. 
Thefe  apologues  are  in  the  form  of  dialogues  between 
two  animals,  of  a  fpecies  called  in  the  Eaft  Schacal, 
which  refembles  that  of  the  European  fox  in  figure  and 
properties.  The  fame  of  this  work  having  reached  Per- 
fia,  Cofroes,  furnamed  Noufchirvan,  the  king  of  that 
country,  is  faid  to  have  fent  his  phyfician  Buzzovich  into 
India,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  procuring  a  copy  of  it. 
This  phyfician,  being  permitted  to  perufe  it  in  the  library 
of  the  fovereign  of  India,  where  it  was  preferved  with 
great  care,  tranfiated  it  into  the  Pehlevi,  or  ancient  Per- 
fian  language,  and  gave  it  the  title'of  Homaioun  Nameh, 
meaning,  the  Royal  or  Auguft  Book.  Such  is  the  ac¬ 
count  which  tradition  gives  us  of  Pilpay,  and  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  his  fables  into  Perfia.  On  the  fame  autho¬ 
rity  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  author  flouriflied  2000 
years  B.  C.  The  work,  however,  contains  many  inter¬ 
nal  proofs  that  it  w'as  written  at  a  much  later  period  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  was  the  production  of 
tome  ingenious  Perfian,  who,  to  give  it  the  greater  cre¬ 
dit,  pa  fled  it  upon  the  world  as  a  relic  of  the  ancient  In¬ 
dian  philofophy.  For  an  account  of  the  oriental  verfions 
of  this  work  from  the  Pehlevi,  and  the  different  titles 
under  which  they  have  appeared,  we  refer  to  the  firft  of 
our  authorities.  It  has  alfo  been  tranfiated  into  moft  mo¬ 
dern  languages  :  but  the  beft  European  verfion  of  it  is 
faid  to  be  the  French  one  of  M.  Galland,  publifhed  at 
Paris  in  1714,  in  2  vols.  lamo.  with  the  relics  of  the  fa¬ 
bles  of  Lokman.  The  fame  writer  publifhed  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  another  work  attributed  to  Pilpay,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  title  of  “  The  Shipwreck  of  the  floating 
Iflands;  or,  the  Bafiliad,”  1 755,  iamo.  Enfield's  Hijt. 
Philof.  vol.  i. 

PIL'SEN,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river  Ipol :  ten 
miles  north-call  of  Gran,  and  twenty-five  north  of  Buda. 

PIL'SEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a  circle  of 
the  fame  name,  fituated  near  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Miza  and  Radbuza;  the  town  is  fortified  and  well  built. 
The  circle  is  particularly  rich  in  fheep;  and  the  cheefe 
made  by  the  inhabitants  is  preferred  to  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom  :  forty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Prague,  and 
eighty  fouth  of  Drefden.  Lat.  49.  43.  N.  Ion.  13.  33.  E. 

PIL'SEN  (Francis),  an  engraver,  was  born  at  Ghent 
in  the  year  1676,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Robert  Aude- 
naerd.  There  are  very  few  prints  by  the  hand  of  this 
artift ;  and  the  following  are  all  we  can  fpecify.  1.  The 
Holy  Virgin  fuckling  the  Infant  Chrilt,  after  Rubens, 
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8vo.  2.  The  Converfion  of  St.  Bavon,  a  grand  compofi- 
tion,  arched  at  the  top,  after  Rubens,  large  folio.  3. 
The  Judgment  of  Midas,  after  the  fame  painter.  4.  The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Blaize,  from  Gafpar  de  Crayer  5  both  in 
folio. 

PIL'SEN,  /!  in  botany.  See  Boletus. 

PIL'SEN  ITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pil- 
fen  :  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Pilfen. 

PIL'SER,_/1  A  kind  of  moth,  an  infeCt  that  frequently 
flies  into  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

PILS'NO,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland;  fifty-fix  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Sandomirz. 

PIL'START.  See  Pylstart. 

PIL'STING,a  town  ofBavaria  :  eight  miles  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Dingelfingen,  and  two  north  of  Landau. 

PIL'TEN,  or  Pyltyn,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Coitr- 
land,  and  capital  of  a  diftrift  anciently  called  the  Diocefe 
of  Courland.  This  was  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  Waldemar  ILkingof  Denmark, 
and  owes  its  name  to  the  caftle  or  palace  which  he  built. 
Some  years  after,  it  fell,  with  all  Courland,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Ruffians. 
It  is  twelve  miles  north-north- weft  of  Goldingen,  and 
fixty-eight  W'eft  of  Riga.  Lat.  57.  5.  N.  Ion,  21.  38.  E. 

The  moft  remarkable  parr  of  this  diftrift  is  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Domefnefs,  which  projects  northward  into 
the  Gulf  of  Livonia.  From  this  cape  a  fand-bank  runs 
four  German  miles  farther  into  the  fea,  half  of  which  lies 
under  water,  and  cannot  be  difeerned.  To  the  eaft  of 
this  promontory  is  an  unfathomable  abyfs,  which  is 
never  obferved  to  be  agitated.  For  the  fafety  of  veflels 
bound  to  Livonia,  two  fquare  beacons  have  been  erefted 
on  the  coaft,  near  Domefnefs  church,  oppofite  to  the  fand- 
bank,  and  facing  each  other.  One  of  thefe  is  twelve  fa¬ 
thoms  high,  and  the  other  eight;  and  a  large  fire  is  kept 
burning  on  them  from  the  firft  of  Auguft  to  the  firft  of 
January.  When  the  mariners  fee  thefe  fires  appear  as 
one  in  a  direft  line,  they  may  conclude  that  they  are 
clear  of  the  extremity  of  the  fand-bank,  and  confequently 
out  of  danger;  but,  if  they  fee  both  beacons,  they  are 
in  danger  of  running  upon  it.  The  diftrift  of  Pilten 
contains  feven  parifhes,  but  no  towns  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  the  Lutheran  per- 
fuafion. 

PIL'TEN  LA'KE,  a  lake  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  twenty- 
three  miles  in  circumference:  twenty-five  miles  fouth- 
weft:  of  N  irngouta. 

PIL'TON,  a  village  in  Devonfiiire,  with  831  inhabit¬ 
ants.  It  is  joined  to  Barnftaple  by  a  bridge  over  the 
North  Yeo  ;  and  it  once  had  a  monaftery. 

PIL'TON,  a  village  in  Somerfetfhire ;  two  miles  from 
Shepton  Mallet. 

PIL'TON,  a  village  in  Rutlandfhire,  near  Luffenham. 

PIL'TON,  or  Pilkton,  a  village  in  Northamptonfhire, 
on  the  Nen,  between  Oundle  and  Thrapfton. 

PILULA'RIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Juflieu,  from  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  feed  having  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a  com¬ 
mon  pill.]  Pill-wort,  or  Pepper-grass;  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogarnia,  order  mifcellaneae,  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  Alices,  or  ferns.  Generic  charafters — -Com¬ 
mon  receptacle  globofe,  with  four  cells  and  four  valves, 
lined  with  numerous  antherse,  and  many  globofe  germs 
beneath  them.  But  one  fpecies. 

Pilularia  globulifera,  pill-wort,  or  pepper-grafs.  The 
ftem  is  perfectly  proftrate  and  trailing,  throwing  out  nu¬ 
merous  roots  at  every  joint,  by  which  it  creeps  to  a  con- 
fiderable  extent,  and  alfo  about  three  delicate  flender. 
leaves,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  Ample,  upright, 
awl-fhaped,  fmooth.  Fruftifications  globular,  like  pep¬ 
per-corns,  downy,  folitary,  feflile  or  on  very  fhort  pedi¬ 
cels  at  the  bafe  or  axil  of  the  leaves.  What  at  firft  fight> 
feems  a  capfule,  is  in  fail  a  hollow  receptacle,  as  in  the 
fig,  which  ieparates  into  four  valves,  and  is  internally  di¬ 
vided  into  as  many  cells  :  the  valves  are  lined  with  organs 
of  fi  unification,  feveral  leftile  club-fhaped  anthers  being 
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in  the  upper  part,  and  about  as  many  oblong  gern\s  oc¬ 
cupying  the  lower.  Juflieu  fays  theantherae  are  mod  nu¬ 
merous  ;  he  alfo  remarks  that  the  feeds  are  coated.  Mr. 
Sowerby  found  the  germs  (haped  like  an  acorn  reverfed, 
and  terminating  in  a  fmall  acute  ftyle.  From  the  above 
defcription  it  appears,  that  the  pilularia  has  almofr  as  good 
a  right  to  a  place  among  the  perfect  flowers  as  the  fig, 
and  might  perhaps  be  ranged  in  the  order  polyandria  of 
the  clafs  monoecia.  In  habit  and  fenfible  qualities  it  has 
moft  affinity  with  the  Equifetum,  Lycopodium,  and  other 
plants  of  obfcure  fru&ification,  which  are  akin  to  the 
proper  ferns.  The  frudfification  is  produced  from  May 
to  the  end  of  autumn.  See  the  annexed. Plate. 

This  plant  is  found  in  (hallow  ponds,  and  watery 
places,  on  gravelly  or  fandy  commons  or  heaths:  as,  on 
Hillingdon-common  and  Hounflow-heath  in  Middlefex; 
near  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk;  St.  Faith’s,  Newton,  near 
Norwich;  Hainford  and  Stratton-heaths  in  the  fame 
county  ;  in  the  ponds  on  the  upper  part  of  Streatham- 
cornmon  in  Surrey,  obferved  near  fifty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Profeflor  Martyn,  where  Plukenet  had  before  ffiown  it  to 
Doody  ;  about  two  miles  from  Mold,  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Chefler  road,  near  Oft'a’s  dyke,  by  Mr.  Griffith.  Mr, 
Purton  (Botany  of  the  Midland  Counties,  1817.)  found 
it  at  Colefliill-pool  in  Warwickffiire,  covering  the  ffiore 
to  a  great  extent;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  remark: 
“  This  mull  be  the  rare!!:  of  our  indigenous  plants,  as  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Cambridge,  Oxford,  or  Bedford, 
Floras;  nor  is  it  noticed  as  a  Warwickfhire  plant  in  that 
accurate  and  laborious  work,  Dr.  Withering’s  Botanical 
Arrangement.  It  (hows  how  readily  it  may  be  over¬ 
looked,  as  fuch  quantities  grow  diredtly  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  many  eminent  botanifts,  who  have  been  for 
years  exploring  the  very  fpot.” 

PILULIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  ■pilula,  a  pill, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  berries,  bearing  fruit  like 
pills. 

PI'LUM,  f.  A  miffive  weapon  ufed  by  the  Roman  fol- 
diers,  and  in  a  charge  darted  upon  the  enemy.  Its  point, 
we  are  told  by  Polybius,  was  fo  long  and  fmall,  that  after 
the  firft  difcharge  it  was.  generally  fo  bent  as  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  ufelefs.  The  legionary  foldiers  made  ufe  of  the 
pilum,  and  each  man  carried  two.  The  pilum  under¬ 
went  many  alterations  and  improvements,  infomuch  that 
it  is  impolfible  with  any  precifion  to  defcribe  it.  Julius 
Scaliger  laboured  much  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  it, 
and  would  have  efteemed  fuccefs  on  this  head  amongft 
tiie  greateft  bleffings  of  his  life.  This  weapon  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  fometimes  round,  but  moft  com¬ 
monly  fquare,  to  have  been  two  cubits  long  in  the  ftaff, 
and  to  have  had  an  iron  point  of  the  fame  length  hooked 
and  jagged  at  the  end.  Marius  made  a  material  im¬ 
provement  in  it ;  for,  during  the  Cimbrian  war,  he  fo 
contrived  it,  that,  when  it  ftuck  in  the  enemies  Ihield  it 
ffiould  bend  down  in  an  angle  in  the  part  w'here  the 
wood  was  connedled  with  the  iron,  and  thus  become  ufe¬ 
lefs  to  the  perfon  who  received  it. 

PI'LUM,  /.  in  botany.  See  Abrus. 

PILUM'NUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  bakers  in  an¬ 
cient  Rome.  See  Picumnus. 

PILUM'NUS,/.  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Cancer  hir- 
tellus. 

PILWA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oudipour: 
thirty  miles  weft  of  Cheitore,  and  forty  north  of  Oudi¬ 
pour.  Lat.  25.  19.  N.  Ion.  74.  25.  E. 

PILZIS'CHE,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erz- 
gebirg  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Schwarzenberg. 

PIM-CHAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Pe-tche-li :  eighteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Pekin. 

PIM-COU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Pe-tche-li :  forty-eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Pekin. 

PIM-HIAM',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Pe-tche-li  :  twenty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Chun-te. 

PIM'BLE-MEE'R,  a  large  lake  of  North  Wales,  in 
the  county  of  Merioneth,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Bala. 
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PIM'BO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Landes :  five  miles  fouth  of  St.  Sever. 

PIMELiE'A,  /  [a  name  adopted  by  Dr.  Smith,  from 
the  manufcripts  of  the  celebrated  Solander,  and  derived 
from  fatnefs ;  in  allufion,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  to  the 

oil i nets  of  its  little  oval  feed,  like  an  olive  in  miniature, 
“  As  there  is  a  Fabrician  genus  of  infedts  named  Pimelin , 
from  their  corpulent  ffiape,  we  with  to  include  the  idea  of 
an  olive,  sAaia,  in  the  above  word  ;  writing  it  therefore 
with  adiphthong,  toguard  againft  ambiguity,  eithepin  its 
fenfe  or  pronunciation.”  Sm.  Bot.  of  New  Holl.  3 1.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  ofvepreculse,  Linn .  (thymelasae,  JuJJ'.  Brown.) 
Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium  inferior,  of  one 
leaf,  funnel-lhaped,  coloured;  tube  thread-ffiaped,  very, 
long;  limb  fpreading,  in  fourdeep  fegments,  two  oppofite 
ones  exterior;  mouth  naked  and  pervious.  Corolla  none. 
Stamina:  filaments  two,  capillary,  inferted  into  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  oppofite  to  the  outer  fegments;  anthers 
roundiffi,  eredt,  Ample,  of  two  cells.  Piftillum  :  gennen 
ovate,  fuperior;  ftyle  thread-ffiaped,  as  long  as  the  tube, 
inferted  laterally  into  the  germen  ;  ftyle  capitate,  fmall, 
fmooth.  Pericarpium  a  dry,  or  (lightly  fucculent,  berry, 
with  a  thin  coat.  Seed  folitary,  ovate,  obliquely  pointed. 
— Effential  Character.  Calyx  funnel-fhaped,  four-cleft, 
coloured,  withering;  petals  none;  ftamens  prominent, 
inferted  into  the  top  of  the  tube;  ftyle  lateral;  ftigma 
capitate,  fmooth  ;  feed  coated. 

This  genus  comes  neareft  in  technical  characters  to 
Pajjerina,  from  which  it  differs  neverthelefs  fufficiently, 
in  having  but  two  ftamens  inftead  of  eight;  and,  if  we 
miftake  not,  a  conftantly  fmooth  ftigma,  inftead  of  a 
hifpid  one.  Forfter  originally  called  the  genus  before  us 
Bankfia;  but  its  fpecies  having  all  been  reduced,  by 
Linnaeus  and  his  fon,  to  Pafferina,  a  much  finer  genus 
was  fortunately  chofen  to  commemorate  our  iliuftrious 
countryman,  and  the  name  which  he  and  his  friend  Dr. 
Solander  had  firft  contrived  for  this  is  now  retained. 
Of  its  numerous  fpecies  we  know  not  how  to  give  any 
thing  more  than  a  comprehenfive  idea,  nor  can  we  calcu¬ 
late  their  number  with  perfedl  precifion.  Willdenoiv 
has  only  four,  confiding  of  our  linifolia,  firft  publiftied 
in  the  Botany  of  New  Holland,  and  the  three  Forfterian 
Bankfia ?,  given  as  Pafferina;  in  Linn.  Suppl.  226,  22 7. 
Vahl  has  added  two.  Labillardiere  defcribes  fix  more, 
from  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland.  But  Mr.  Brown 
has  carried  our  knowledge  of  this  genus  far  beyond  any 
preceding  writer,  as  he  defines  thirty-four  (pecies  of 
Pimelaea,  from  New-  Holland  alone.  In  thefe  are  not 
included  the  above  three  plants  of  Forfter,  nor  the  virg-ala 
of  Vahl,  being  natives  of  New  Zealand  only.  Of  thefe, 
linifolia  alone  is  mentioned  in  the  Hortus  Kewenfis,  as 
cultivated  in  Britain.  Mr.  Brown  divides  this  genus 
into  five  fedtions  ;  but,  as  we  (hall  give  a  few  examples, 
only,  it  will  be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe  if  we  diftinguifh 
thofe  which  have  the  leaves  oppofite  from  thofe  which 
have  them  alternate.  , 

I.  Leaves  oppofite. 

1.  Pimelaea  corn  ucopise :  common  bradtes  of  one  leaf, 
funnel-ffiaped,  with  four  broad  acute  fegments;  ftem 
herbaceous.  Gathered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  at  New  South 
Wales,  in  1770.  Mr.  Brown  has  met  with  the  fame  in 
the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  herbaceous  fpecies,  moft  of  the  genus  being 
ffirubby,  with  the  habit  of  Daphne  and  Pafferina.  Every 
part  is  fmooth.  Branches  (lender.  Leaves  an  inch  long, 
more  or  lefs,  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire  as  in  all  the  reft  of 
this  natural  order,  of  a  fine  green,  minutely  dotted. 
Flowers  fmall,  greenifli-yellow,  with  a  reddilh  (lender 
tube  about  half  an  inch  long.  Stamens  about  the  length 
of  the  rather  unequal  limb.  The  head  of  flowers  is  en- 
compafied  with  four  broad,  acute,  green  bradtes,  about 
its  own  length,  the  two  outermoft  heart-ffiaped  at  the 
bottom,  and  all  connected  by  an  inverfely-conical  balls 
of  one  leaf,  refembling  a  cornucopia. 

2.  Pimelsea 
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2.  Pimelasa  linifolia,  or  flax-leaved  pimelasa;  (Sm.  Bor. 
of  New  Holl.  31.  t.  n.)  Braftes  ovate,  broad,  fmootli  on 
both  fides,  half  the  length  of  the  head  5  tube  of  the 
calyx  filky;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  or  partly  fpatulate, 
italked,  lingle-ribbed.  Native  of  New  South  Wales  and 
the  ifland  of  Van  Diemen.  In  England  it  is  a  green- 
houfe  flirub,  bearing,  from  February  to  Auguft,  a  profu- 
(ion  of  elegant,  white,  but  inodorous,  flowers.  The  co¬ 
pious  flraight  branches  are  clothed  with  numerous 
fmooth  leaves,  about  an  inch  long,  variable  in  breadth. 
The  globular  briflly  common  receptacle  remains  long 
after  the  flowers  and  feeds  are  fallen,  furmounted  by 
numerous  young  flowering  branches.  This  fpecies  is 
reprefented  on  the  annexed  Plate  at  fig.  1. 

3.  Pimelaea  rofea,  or  rofe-coloured  pimelaea;  (Curtis, 
N°  1458.)  Involucrum  four-leaved,  that  and  the  other 
leaves  fmooth  on  both  fides  ;  tube  of  the  corolla  not 
Jointed;  leaves  linear-lanceolate.  In  feme  fpecies,  the 
leaflets  of  the  involucrum  are  but  little  different  from 
the  other  leaves;  and  in  many  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
is  jointed,  in  which  cafe  the  lowermoft  portion  is  per- 
fiftent.  In  the  prefent  fubjeft,  the  tube  has  no  joint, 
but  the  lower  half  of  it  is  covered  with  long  hairs,  while 
the  upper  half  and  the  limb  are  naked,  or  only  clothed 
with  a  (hort  down.  In  P.  linifolia,  the  limb  of  the  corolla 
only  is  hairy.  Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  New  Hol¬ 
land,  and  has  been  cultivated,  forfome  years  pall,  in  the 
royal  garden  at  Kew,  though  not  inferted  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Hortus  Kewenfis.  It  is  a  very  defirable 
greenhoufe  plant ;  flowering  great  part  of  the  year,  and 
propagated  by  cuttings.  Received  from  Meflrs,  Malcolm 
and  Sweet’s  nurfery,  Kennington,  in  May  1811.  It  is 
reprefented  at  fig.  2. 

4.  Pimelaea  drupacsea :  leaves  oval-oblong,  flat,  flightly 
downy  beneath  ;  floral  ones  longer  than  the  head  5  tube 
of  the  calyx  cylindrical,  deciduous  ;  fruit  pulpy.  From 
Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Above  fix  feet  high.  Young 
branches  hairy.  Leaves  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  ; 
the  floral  ones  two  or  four,  fometimes  larger,  fometimes 
fmaller,  than  the  refl.  Befides  the  ufual  terminal  head  of 
flowers,  there. are  feveral  fmall,  oppofite,  axillary,  ones, 
with  two  diminutive  floral  leaves  to  each.  Stamens  half 
the  length  of  the  limb.  Berry  black,  pulpy. 

5.  Pimelaea  longifolia  :  leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth 
on  both  fides;  floral  ones  twice  as  long  as  the  many- 
flowered  head;  calyx  externally  filky.  Gathered  by  fir 

-J.  Banks  at  New  Zealand,  in  J769.  This  feems  to  be  a 
tali  and  handfome  flirub,  fmooth  in  every  part  except  the 
flowers,  which  are  white,  externally  filky,  with  elliptical 
obtufe  fegments.  Leaves  willow-like,  three  inches  long, 
half  an  inch  wide,  on  fhort  broad  footftalks;  the  floral 
ones  four,  half  the  fize  of  the  reft,  but  full  twice  the 
length  of  the  flowers. 

6.  Pimelaea  laevigata:  leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  concave, 
fmooth  on  both  lides ;  floral  ones  the  length  of  the  head  ; 
calyx  and  young  branches  filky.  From  the  fame  country. 
Stem  apparently  procumbent.  Young  branches  nume¬ 
rous,  clothed  with  fine,  denfe,  rather  prominent,  white, 
filky  hairs.  Leaves  fcarcely  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  perfectly  fmooth  and  naked  ;  the  floral  ones  exaflly 
like  the  reft.  Flowers  many  in  each  head,  the  length  of 
the  leaves,  externally  finely  filky  ;  their  fegments  broad 
and  rounded. 

7.  Pimelaea  villofa:  leaves  imbricated,  ovate,  acute, 
concave;  fmooth  above;  very  hairy  beneath  ;  floral  ones 
the  length  of  the  head  ;  calyx  and  young  branches  hairy. 
From  the  fame  country.  This  agrees  with  the  laft  in  fize, 
but  feems  more  ere£t,  and  differs  in  the  long  fhaggy, 
though  fhining,pubefcence  of  the  flowers,  young  branches, 
and  backs  of  the  leaves. 

8.  Pimelasa  (picata  :  leaves  oval,  fmooth,  as  well  as  the 
calyx:  (pikes  naked  ;  flowers  polygamous.  Found  near 
Port  Jackfon,  New'  South  Wales.  This  is  a  delicate 
fmooth  upright  fpecies,  whofe  leaves  have  the  afpebl  of 
fome  Hypericum  or  Euphorbia.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
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yellowifh-green,  tipped  with  purple  ;  and  are  remarkable 
for  forming  a  Ample  corymboie  fmooth  fpike  at  the 
fummit  of  each  branch.  The  fegments  of  the  calyx  are 
broad  and  obtufe  ;  tube  very  (lender,  quite  fmooth. 

9:  Pimelaea  argentea:  leaves  lanceolate,  filvery  on  both 
fides;  flowers  from  two  to  four  together,  axillary. 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New 
Holland. 

II.  Leaves  alternate. 

10.  Pimelaea  curviflora  :  leaves  elliptic-oblong  ;  fmooth 
above  ;  fomewhat  filky  beneath,  like  the  branches,  with 
depreffed  hairs;  heads  lateral,  of  few  flowers;  calyx  filky; 
tube  curved;  limb  unequal.  Native  of  Port  Jackfon. 
This  is  an  humble  fhrubby  fpecies,  with  thyme-like  fcat- 
tered  leaves.  The  dried  flowers  are  of  a  dull  greenilh- 
brown  ;  their  tube  externally  very  filky  ;  fegments  of 
the  limb  acute,  one  of  them  rather  longer  than  the 
reft. 

11.  Pimelaea  gracilis:  leaves  oblong-linear,  taper  at 
the  bafe ;  rather  hairy  beneath;  fome  of  them  oppofite 
on  the  branches;  heads  lateral  and  terminal,  of  few 
flowers;  calyx  filky;  tube  nearly  flraight;  limb  equal. 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  fouth  part  of  New  Hol¬ 
land. 

12.  Pimelaea  latifolia :  leaves  oblong;  acute  and  hairy 
at  the  bafe;  rather  filky  beneath  ;  heads  many-flowered, 
fpiked  ;  either  terminal  and  feflile  ;  or  (talked  and  oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  leaves;  calyx  villous.  Found  by  Mr.  Brovyn 
in  the  tropical  region  of  New  Holland. 

Two  other  fpecies,  one  apparently  new,  are  deferibed 
by  Mr.  Rudge,  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  x.  p.  285.  t.  13. 

PIME'LIA,  J'.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  coleop- 
tera  order  of  infedls,  Generic  charatters — Antenna:  fili¬ 
form,  feelers  four;  thorax  plano-convex,  margined;  head 
exferted  ;  (hells  ftiffifli,  wings  ufually  none.  This  genus, 
which  greatly  refembles  the  Tenebrio,  and  feems  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  it,  confifts  of  117  fpecies,  divided  into 
fedtions,  according  as  their  antennas  are  moniliform,  or 
entirely  filiform  ;  and  thefe  are  fubdivided  according  to 
the  ftiape  and  ftrufture  of  the  feelers. 

I.  Antennas  moniliform  at  the  tip.  Feelers  filiform. 

1.  Pimelia  ftriata :  black,  glabrous;  (hells  with  four 
fanguineous  ftriae.  Native  of  India.  The  body  is  gib¬ 
bous  ;  antennas  brown  at  the  tip  ;  (hells  united,  the  four 
ftreaks  meeting  at  the  tip. 

2.  Pimelia  unicolor  :  glabrous,  black  ;  the  (hells 
marked  with  three  raifed  obfolete  lines.  This  is  called 
Tenebrio  gibbus  by  Pallas.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  is  reprefented  on  the  Plate  at  fig.  3. 

3.  Pimelia  flavicollis :  glabrous,  black;  head  white, 
villous  behind.  Inhabits  the  Cape. 

4.  Pimelia  gibba  :  black;  thorax  globular;  (hells  with 
an  abbreviated  lateral  line.  Native  of  India. 

5.  Pimelia  globofa:  thorax  globular  and  very  fmooth; 
(hells  fpinous  behind.  This  is  a  native  of  the  Cape, 
where  it  is  leen  during  the  hotted  part  of  the  fummer 
about  walls  and  pathways, and  is  diftinguiflted  by  the  re- 
markably-globular  appearance  of  the  body.  It  is  totally 
black,  the  under  parts  having  fometimes  a  flight  viola¬ 
ceous  caft;  and  the  joints  of  the  feet,  which  are  remark¬ 
ably  broad,  are  of  a  dull  brown.  The  whole  infefl  is  of 
a  very  fmooth,  but  not  polilhed,  furface,  and  ufually 
meafures  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  in 
this,  however,  it  varies  conliderably,  fome  fpecimens, 
probably  the  males,  being  conliderably  fmaller ;  the  an¬ 
tennas  in  this  infeft  are  beautifully  moniliform,  all  the 
joints  being  globular.  The  (hells  are  fmooth  at  the  bafe, 
w  ith  numerous  (harp  (pines,  very  minute,  at  the  tip.  See 
fig‘4-  . 

6.  Pimelia  lasvigata  :  oblong,  black  ;  thorax  globular  ; 
(hells  very  fmooth,  immaculate.  Inhabits  Hungary. 

7.  Pimelia  glabrata:  ovate,  black;  thorax  globular; 
fnells  very  fmooth,  immaculate.  Found  in  divers  parts 
of  Germany. 
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8.  Pimelia  hifpida  :  dill!  black  ;  body  rough,  with  eredt 
ft  iff  hairs.  Inhabits  Alexandria. 

9.  Pimelia  longipes :  black;  fliells  united,  muricate; 
legs  long.  Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Egypt. 

10.  Pimelia  ruftica  :  thorax  globular,  grey  ;  fliells  with 
a  Angle  raifed  angular  line.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

11.  Pimelia  muricata  :  black;  fliells  obtufe,  with  mu¬ 
ricate  ftrias.  Inhabits  fouthern  Europe. and  the  Eaft. 

12.  Pimelia  tuberculata  :  black;  thorax  rough  ;  fliells 
with  fubfpinous  tubercles.  Inhabits  divers  parts  of 
Italy. 

13.  Pimelia  variolofa :  black;  thorax  fmooth ;  fliells 
with  obtufe  tubercles;  the  legs  are  long.  It  inhabits 
the  Cape. 

14.  Pimelia  bi-pundfata  :  black  ;  thorax  globular,  with 
two  imprefled  dots;  (hells  rugged,  with  three  raifed 
fmooth  (trite.  Native  of  Italy. 

15.  Pimelia  fcabra  :  black;  fliells  rough;  antennas  and 
legs  brown.  This  is  found  at  the  Cape. 

16.  Pimelia  groffa  :  black;  fliells  rough,  with  three 
fmooth  raifed  lines.  Inhabits  Barbary. 

17.  Pimelia  angulata:  fliells  fpinous,  with  a  lateral 
raifed  ferrate  line.  Native  of  Alexandria. 

18.  Pimelia  echinata  :  thoraxfpinotis  at  the  (ides;  fliells 
with  raifed  fpinous  lines.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

19.  Pimelia  dentata  :  thorax  glabrous;  body  black; 
fliells  brown,  with  three  raifed  ferrate  lines.  Inhabits  the 
Cape. 

20.  Pimelia  porcata  :  thorax  fmooth,  polifhed  ;  fliells 
with  three  raifed  lines,  the  fpaces  between  are  rough  with 
raifed  dots. 

21.  Pimelia  maculata  :  thorax  black  ;  fliells  cinereous, 
fpotted  with  brown, with  three  raifed  lines;  the  fecond 
(lightly  waved.  It  inhabits  the  Cape. 

22.  Pimelia  ferrata  :  thorax  variolous,  fliells  with  three 
raifed  lines  ;  the  interftices  are  rugged,  and  the  legs  long. 

23.  Pimelia  minuta:  thorax  fmooth  and  dulky;  the 
fliells  are  cinereous  and  rough  with  three  raifed  fmooth 
lines. 

24.  Pimelia  rugofa  :  thorax  rough  ;  fliells  rugged,  nar¬ 
rower  before. 

25.  Pimelia  fpinofa  :  thorax  margined,  fpinous  before 
and  behind  ;  the  (hells  are  marked  with  raifed  fmooth 
llriae.  It  is  found  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  alfo  in 
the  Eaft. 

26.  Pimelia  acuminata  :  thorax  margined,  the  fore  and 
bind  margins  fpinous  ;  (hells  fmooth,  and  united.  A 
native  of  fouthern  Europe. 

27.  Pimelia  reflexa  :  thorax  margined,  and  reflected  at 
the  edges ;  (hells  muricate,  with  a  Angle  raifed  lateral  line. 
Found  in  the  Eaft. 

28.  Pimelia fafciata  :  thorax  fub-orbicular  ;  body  black; 
the  fliells  have  two  abbreviated  yellow  bands.  It  is  an 
Indian  infedl. 

29.  Pimelia  collaris:  black;  fliells  fmooth,  with  a  An¬ 
gle  angle;  the  thorax  is  narrower  than  the  fliells;  the 
head  is  deprefled,  carinate.  Found  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe. 

30.  Pimelia  carir.ata  :  black;  thorax  orbicular  ;  fliells 
raifed  with  three  fmooth  lines.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of 
Europe. 

31.  Pimelia  ciliata  :  black;  deprefled ;  thorax  and  fliells 
cilia te,  the  latter  refledfed  at  the  edges.  Native  of  the 
Cape. 

32.  Pimelia  lineata  :  rounded  and  rough  thorax;  the 
fliells  have  three  lines  of  raifed  dots,  and  between  thefe 
there  are  three  lines.  It  inhabits  Siberia. 

33.  Pimelia  leucographa:  rounded  and  rough  thorax  ; 
fliells  cinereous  with  nine  black  raifed  lines.  It  is  a 
fmall  infedl,  and  found  in  Saxony. 

34.  Pimelia  glabra:  black  ;  thorax  rounded  and  fmooth; 
fliells  very  fmooth.  It  inhabits  Egypt,  and  varies  very 
much  in  fize. 


35.  Pimelia  anguftata  :  glabrous ;  thorax  narrowed  be- 
hind  ;  (hell  pointed.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft.  The  body  is 
entirely  fliining  black. 

36.  Pimelia  orbiculata  :  glabrous;  thorax  orbicular ; 
fliells  pointed.  It  is  the  Tenebrio  nomas  of  Pallas.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eaft. 

37.  Pimelia  cephalotes  :  thorax  ciliate  at  the  fore  and 
hind  edges ;  the  fliells  very  rough,  with  four  raifed  lines, 
the  lateral  ones  carinate  and  fubferrate.  It  inhabits  the 
deferts  of  Ural ;  and  is  reprefented  at  flg.  5. 

38.  Pimelia  convex-a  :  black,  fmooth;  thorax  orbicu¬ 
lar,  convex,  truncate  before.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts 
of  Europe  and  Africa. 

39.  Pimelia  linearis :  black,  fmooth  ;  legs  ferruginous ; 
antennae  very  fhort.  Inhabits  Sweden. 

40.  Pimelia  pubefcens  :  ovate,  pubefcent,  opaque; 
fliells  with  each  four  denticulate  ribs.  It  is  found  in 
Egypt.  ... 

41.  Pimelia  aurita :  thorax  margined,  dilated  on  the 
fore  part  ;  (hells  bicarinate,  with  two  gibboflties.  It  in¬ 
habits  Mauritania,  as  does  the  next. 

42.  Pimelia  didyma  :  thorax  widely  margined,  two¬ 
horned  behind  ;  fliells  angular,  with  two  gibboflties. 

43.  Pimelia  Cafpica  ;  ovate,  (lightly  deprefled  ;  thorax 
excavated  before  and  behind;  fliells  carinate  on  each  fide, 
with  alternate  rough  and  fmooth  bands.  A  native  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea. 

44.  Pimelia  fubglobofa  :  this,  as  its  name  imports,  is 
fubglobular;  fliells  with  fmooth  raifed  dots,  and  about 
four  ribs,  the  outmolt  are  carinate  and  crenulate.  It  is 
the  Tenebrio  fubglobofus  of  Pallas.  It  inhabits  fouthern 
France,  and  the  deferts  of  Tartary.  It  moves  very  (lowly, 
and  is  infefted  with  the  Gordius ;  and  fuppofed  to  be  a 
variety  only  of  the  Pimelia  rugola. 

45.  Pimelia  filphoides  :  (ides  of  the  thorax  pointed  be¬ 
hind,  jagged  before ;  (hells  with  three  fmooth  Arise.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Mauritania. 

46.  Pimelia  tibialis:  black,  fmooth;  fore-flianks  com- 
prefled,  one-toothed.  It  inhabits  Africa  and  Spain. 

47.  Pimelia  femoralis :  black,  fmooth  ;  thighs  thick, 
channelled  beneath.  Found  in  divers  parts  of  Germany. 

48.  Pimelia  ftriatula :  black;  fliells  ovate-oblong,  ftri- 
ate.  A  native  of  Spain. 

49.  Pimelia  laticollis :  oval,  deprefled,  deep  black, 
fmooth  ;  thorax  very  broad,  margined,  excavated  before 
and  truncate  behind  ;  the  fliells  are  fubftriate.  Found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

50.  Pimelia  vittata  :  gibbous,  black;  (hells  unitea, 
glabrous,  with  three  fcarlet  ftrise  and  futures  on  each  fide  ; 
legs  unarmed. 

/3.  Feelers  clavate.  Blaps  of  Fabricius. 

51.  Pimelia  gages  :  black  ;  the  thorax  a  little  rounded  ; 
the  fliells  are  mucronate,  and  very  lmooth.  Inhab.ts  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  This  large  fpecies  is  repre- 
lented  at  fig.  6. 

52.  Pimelia  fulcata  :  fliells  mucronate  and  grooved. 
It  is  found  in  the  Eaft.  The  (hells  are  united  with  eight 
or  nine  fmooth  grooves.  This  fmall  infedt  is  fold  in  Tur¬ 
key  as  a  fpecific  againft  pains  in  the  ears,  and  the  bite  of 
fcorpions  ;  and  is  boiled  with  butter,  and  eaten-by  the 
Turkifh  ladies  for  the  purpofe  of  making  them  grow  far. 

53.  Pimelia  mortifaga  :  black;  fliells  mucronate,  fub- 
pundlured.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  this  country.  This  inoffenfive  animal  is  regarded  by 
the  common  people  of  Sweden  as  a  prefage  of  death,  if  it  is 
feen  to  crawl  about  the  houfe.  It  is  generally,  however, 
found  in  dark  negledted  places,  as  beneath  boards,  in  cel¬ 
lars,  &c.  It  is  a  coal-black  infedl,  meafuring  about  an 
inch  in  length,  of  rather  (low  motion,  and  diltinguiftied 
by  the  remarkably  pointed  appearance  of  the  wing- 
(heaths,  which  at  their  extremities  projedt  a  little  beyond 
the  abdomen  :  they  are  alfo  perfedlly  connate  or  undivi¬ 
ded,  forming  a  complete  covering  to  the  body, -being  car¬ 
ried  over  the  Aides  to  fome  diftance  beneath,  and  the  in- 
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feci  is  totally  deftitute  of  real  or  under  wings..  If  han¬ 
dled,  and  efpecially  if  crufhed,  it  diffufes  a  highly  un- 
pleafant  fmell. 

54.  Pimelia  excavata :  thorax  angular  behind;  fliells 
with  indented  dots,  fomewhat  pointed.  It  is  a  native  of 
Coromandel. 

55.  Pimelia  granulata  :  black,  deprefled  ;  fliells  with 
fub-fpinous  tubercles.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  does  the  next. 

56.  Pimelia  bupreftoides  :  ovate,  black;  (hells  united 
and  very  fmooth. 

57.  Pimelia  dermeftoides :  black,  ovate;  fliells  obfo- 
letely  ftriate;  fliield  emarginate.  It  is  a  native  of 
Saxony. 

58.  Pimelia  obtufa :  thorax  angular  behind ;  body  black; 
(hells  obtufe,  ftriate.  It  inhabits  Coromandel.  This  is 
the  Blaps  Itriata  of  Fabricius. 

59.  Pimelia  Capenfis  :  ovate,  deprefled,  black  ;  thorax 
with  dilated  margins  5  it  has  four  fore-flianks  one-toothed. 
Found  at  the  Cape. 

60.  Pimelia  emarginata :  black,  fliells  with  crenate 
(trite;  lip  emarginate.  It  inhabits  Morocco. 

61.  Pimelia  granulofa  :  black;  (hells  with  three  railed 
lines,  and  (mail  railed  dots  between  them  ;  thorax  emar¬ 
ginate.  An  African  infedh 

62.  Pimelia  fublavigata  :  deprefled,  black  ;  fhells  with 
three  raifed  fmooth  lines.  A  native  of  Morocco. 

63.  Pimelia  trillis  :  black;  fliells  grooved  ;  the  grooves 
fmooth.  Found  in  the  fandy  plains  of  Barbary. 

64.  Pimelia  ferratula:  thorax  thickened  at  the  edge; 
fliells  with  three  raifed  crenate  lines.  Inhabits  the  Cape. 

6j.  Pimelia  femorata :  black;  hind-thighs  channelled 
beneath,  and  covered  with  ferruginous  down.  A  native 
of  Germany. 

66.  Pimelia  tibiata  :  black;  fliells  ftriate;  fore-fhanks 
dilated  and  triangular.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

67.  Pimelia  crenata  :  thorax  angular  behind  ;  of  a  grey- 
brown  colour;  fliells  with  crenate  Arise,  obtufe.  It  in¬ 
habits  Coromandel. 

68.  Pimelia  helopioides  :  oblong,  black;  fliells  very 
fmooth.  Inhabits  Europe. 

69.  Pimelia  punftata  :  black;  antennae  ferruginous; 
fliells  ftriate,  and  pumStured.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South 
American  iflands. 

70.  Pimelia  clathrata  :  black  ;  (hells  latticed  ;  antennae 
ferruginous  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  South  America. 

71.  Pimelia Tpeciola  :  fubovate,  bronzed,  winged  ;  fhells 
highly  polifhed,  ftriate,  with  coppery  and  green  lines. 
Inhabits  Brafil. 

72.  Pimelia  chryfomeloides :  ovate,  very  rough;  thorax 
longitudinally  ridged  ;  fhells  with  three  tuberculatelines. 
A  native  of  Mauritania. 

73.  Pimelia  coftata :  fubglobular,  roughifli,  opaque; 
fliells  with  each  three  crenulate  ribs,  theoutmoft  carinate. 
A  native  of  Siberia. 

74.  Pimelia  torulofa :  ovate,  fubglobular;  fhells  tuber- 
culate,  convex,  without  ribs.  Found  at  the  Cape. 

75.  Pimelia  agricola:  pale  rufous;  head  and  thorax 
black.  Inhabits  Germany. 

76.  Pimelia  fabulofa  :  black;  (hells  rugged,  pointed  be¬ 
hind.  Found  in  France,  as  is  the  next. 

77.  Pimelia  ofto-ftriata  :  black;  fliells  with  eight  punc¬ 
tured  ftriae  difpofed  in  pairs. 

II.  Antennae  entirely  filiform,  a.  Feelers  four,  filiform. 

Sepidium. 

7*8.  Pimelia  tricufpidata:  thorax  with  three  teeth  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  body  is  of  a  grey  colour.  This  is  an  Arabian 
infeft. 

79.  Pimelia  fi  m  i  1  i  s :  thorax  dufky,  with  three  teeth; 
difk  of  the  fhells  whitifh,  with  three  brown  lines.  Found 
in  Barbary. 

80.  Pimelia  criftata  :  thorax  with  three  teeth,  crefted  ; 
body  variegated.  Found  in  Arabia. 
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81.  Pimelia  reticulata:  thorax  angular  at  the  Aides; 
fliells  reticulate.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
as  do  the  two  following. 

82.  Pimelia  corrugola  :  thorax  fmooth  ;  glofly-black  ; 
fhells  rugged,  with  a  Angle  raifed  line. 

83.  Pimelia  vittata:  thorax  fubangular;  fhells  black, 
with  two  white  fillets,  and  a  Angle  raifed  line. 

(3.  Fore-feelers  hatched- (haped,  hind-ones  clavate. 

Helops. 

84.  Pimelia  laminata:  black;  thorax  nearly  fquare, 
fmooth;  fhells  grooved;  fore-fhanks  incurved,  with  a 
round  ferruginous  appendage  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  India. 

85.  Pimelia  pundlulata  :  black;  thorax  fquare;  the 
edges  flightly  toothed ;  fhells  ftriate,  punftured.  It  in¬ 
habits  India. 

86.  Pimelia  caerulea :  bluifh:  thorax  fuborbicular  ; 
fhells  ftriate.  This  is  found  in  this  country,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

87.  Pimelia  lanipes :  bronzed;  fhells  ferrate  and  pointed. 
It  is  a  native  of  Germany. 

88.  Pimelia  marginata:  black;  fhells  with  a  fangui- 
neous  edge  all  round.  It  inhabits  Guinea.  The  fhells 
are  ftriate,  black,  with  a  blue  glofs  ;  the  bread  is  rufous. 

89.  Pimelia  asruginofa  :  green  bronzed;  antennae, 
fhells,  and  legs,  black.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

90.  Pimelia  bicolor  :  above  dull  brafly  ;  beneath  black  ; 
fhells  ftriate.  Inhabits  the  South  American  iflands. 

91.  Pimelia  ferrata  :  black;  claws  ferruginous ;  feelers 
projecting.  This  is  an  Englifh  infeCt,  and  found  in  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

92.  Pimelia  barbata :  black;  feelers  projecting;  legs 
yellowifh.  A  native  of  Saxony,  as  is  the  next. 

93.  Pimelia  caniculata  :  black  ;  thorax  channelled,  im- 
preffed  on  each  fide  ;  the  fhells  are  ftriate;  the  feelers  pro- 
jeCting.  . 

94.  Pimelia  hsemorrhoidalis :  head  and  thorax  azure; 
fliells  green,  with  crenate  Arise ;  the  tail  is  rufous.  It  is 
found  in  India. 

95.  Pimelia  lurida :  black;  antennae  and  legs  brown. 
Inhabits  Brafil. 

96.  Pimelia  laevis:  black;  thorax  channelled,  tapering 
behind  ;  fliells  fmooth.  Inhabits  Saxony. 

97.  Pimelia  equeftris  :  black  ;  fhells  with  an  abbrevia¬ 
ted  gold  band.  Inhabits  Brafil. 

98.  Pimelia  maura  :  black;  thorax  rounded  on  each 
fide,  fmooth  ;  fliells  with  indented  dots.  Inhabits  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

99.  Pimelia  morio  :  black  ;  thorax  fquare,  fmooth  ; 
fhells  with  punClured  grooves.  Inhabits  North  America. 

100.  Pimelia  nigrita :  black  ;  thorax  rounded  at  the 
edges  ;  fliells  with  crenate  grooves.  Inhabits  Tranque- 
bar. 

101.  Pimelia  picicornis  :  ovate,  black;  fhells  ftriatt, 
antennse  and  abdomen  piceous.  Inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies. 

102.  Pimelia  rufipes  :  black;  fhells,  antennse,  and  legs, 
rufous.  Found  in  New  Holland. 

103.  Pimelia  longipes  :  black;  fliells  ftriate;  legs  long; 
fecond  pair  of  flianks  bearded.  Inhabits  the  equinoctial 
parts  of  Africa. 

104.  Pimelia  Bonas  Spei :  ovate,  black  ;  thorax  fmooth; 
(hell  ftriate.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

105.  Pimelia  marginata:  ovate;  thorax  thickened  at 
the  edges;  fhells  ftriate  and  fmooth.  Inhabits  the  Cape. 

106.  Pimelia  atra:  black;  fhells  ftriate;  antennse  and 
legs  brown.  Native  of  Germany. 

107.  Pimelia  Anglica  :  black;  thorax  rounded  before  ; 
fhells  ftriate,  punctured;  antennse  rufous  at  the  tip.  It 
is  a  rare  infeCt,  but  a  native  of  England. 

108.  Pimelia  Hottentotta  :  black  ;  fhells  with  crenate 
ftriae.  This  is  found  in  France. 

109.  Pimelia  Bankii :  black  ;  fhells  grooved,  punctured; 
fore-thighs  fharply  toothed.  Found  in  Coromandel. 

no.  Pimelia  undata:  black;  thorax  rufous,  with 

black 
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black  fpots  ;  (hells  rufous,  with  waved  black  bands.  It 
inhabits  Cayenne. 

in.  Pimelia  quifquilia :  black;  antennae  and  legs  fer¬ 
ruginous.  It  inhabits  divers  parts  of  Europe;  and  is 
found  in  filth  and  manure. 

1 1 2 .  Pimelia  flavipes :  brown;  mouth,  antennae,  and 
legs,  ferruginous ;  (hells  with  crenate  ftriae.  It  inhabits 
the  South  American  iflands. 

1 1 3 *  Pimelia  ruficollis :  ferruginous:  (hells  ftriate, 
black.  Inhabits  Saxony. 

1 14.  Pimelia  cyanea :  blue;  thorax  pun&ured  ;  (hells 
ftriate.  Inhabits  Germany. 

1 1 5.  Pimelia  violacea  :  cylindrical,  varied  with  fine  po- 
lifhed  blue  and  violet  ;  abdomen  red  behind  ;  (hells  ftri¬ 
ate,  punbfured. 

1 1 6.  Pimelia  leucographa  :  ovate;  thorax  very  rough, 
uneven  ;  (hells  carinate,  rough,  with  longitudinal  whitifti 
fmooth  ftripes. 

117.  Pimelia  buparia  :  winged,  black,  glabrous;  tho¬ 
rax  lunate;  jaws  ftrong,  toothed,  as  long  at  the  head.  It 
inhabits  Spain,  is  defcribed  to  be  of  the  fize  of  Lucanus 
interruptus,  and  it  refembles  the  Tenebrio  foflor. 

PIME'NI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  :  feven- 
teen  miles  north-eaft  of  Nicotera. 

PIM'ENT,  f.  [ pimentum ,  low  Lat.]  Wine  mixed  with 
(pice  or  honey.  Obfolcte. — He  fent  her  piment,  methe,  and 
fpiced  ale.  Chaucer's  Mill.  Tale. 

PIMEN'TA,  or  Pimento,  f.  A  kind  of  fpice ;  the 
Myrtus  pimenta;  (fee  vol.  xvi.  p.  460.) — Pimcnta, 
from  its  round  figure,  and  the  place  whence  it  is  brought, 
has  been  called  Jamaica  pepper,  and,  from  its  mixt  flavour 
of  the  feveral  aromatics,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
“all-fpice:”  it  is  a  fruit  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and 
refembles  cloves  more  than  any  other  fpice.  Hill's  Mat. 
Med. — The  pimento- trees  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  in 
great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  on  hilly  fituations  near  the  fea,  on  the  northern 
fide  of  the  ifland  ;  where  they  form  the  mod  delicious 
groves  that  can  poflibly  be  imagined,  filling  the  air  with 
fragrance.  Edwards's  Hift.  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

PIMEN'TA  (Agoftino),  a  Portuguefe  poet,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  Agoftino  da  Cruz,  was 
born  at  Ponte  de  Barca,  in  1540.  He  was  placed,  when  a 
youth,  by  his  father,  in  the  houfe  of  Dorn  Duarte,  fon  of 
the  Infante  Dom  Duarte,  and  nephew  of  king  Manoel. 
As  this  prince  inherited  from  his  father  a  high  efteem 
for  genius,  Agoftino,  who  had  early  evinced  the  germs  of 
excellence,  found  eafy  accefs  to  his  fervice  ;  the  prince 
and  he  were  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  and  alike  biafled  by 
propenfity  for  ftudy. 

The  houfe  of  Dom  Duarte  was  the  refort  of  the  beft- 
informed  fidalgos  of  the  age,  who  converted  with  Ago¬ 
ftino,  and  received  great  pleafure  from  the  vivacity  of  his 
difpolition,  the  fweetnefs  of  his  poetry,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  manners.  Amongft  thole  who  vifited  molt  fre¬ 
quently  the  prince,  were  Alvaro  duke  of  Aveiro,  and 
his  fon  Jorge  duke  of  Torres-novas,  who  were  afterwards 
the  patrons  of  Agoftino,  both  in  his  fecular  and  religious 
years.  From  this  notice,  the  profpe&s  of  Agoftino  ap¬ 
peared  bright,  and  fortune  feemed  to  have  already  fmiled 
upon  him;  but  his  mind  had  other  and  fuperior  attrac¬ 
tions,  from  which  it  could  not  be  detached. 

The  Infanta  Dona  Ifabel,  widow  of  the  Infante  Dom 
Duarte,  was  particularly  attached  to  the  religious  of  the 
Arrabida,  and  founded  the  convent  of  Santa  Catharina 
de  Ribamar  in  1551.  On  this  account,  the  monks  made 
frequent  calls  at  her  houfe,  particularly  the  venerable 
Jacome  Peregrino,  a  native  of  Pinhel,  in  the  province  of 
Beira.  Curiofity  to  view  the  Arrabida  attrabfed  Ago¬ 
ftino  thither.  Here  he  heard  Peregrino  preach,  and, 
feeling  much  edified,  he  requefted  the  habit  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  which  was  given  him  with  the  confent  and  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  infanta.  The  little  convent  of  Santa  Cruz, 
on  the  mountain  of  Cintra,  was  appointed  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  as  the  place  where  he  (hould  fpend  his  noviciate  ; 
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thither  he  betook  himfelf  on  the  day  of  Vera  Cruz  11s 
1560,  and  there,  clad  in  the  coarfeft  garments,  and  inha¬ 
biting  a  fmall  and  dark  cave,  with  the  bark  of  the  cork¬ 
tree  for  his  bed,  and  a  block  of  wood  for  his  pillow,  he 
began  to  forget  the  world.  Having  completed  his  year, 
he  was  unanimoufly  chofen,  and  profefled  on  the  fame  day 
of  Vera  Cruz,  taking  the  name  of  Agoftino  da  Cruz. 

Agoftino  earneftly  refufed  any  advancement  to  the  offices 
which  belonged  to  his  order.  At  the  age  of  fixty-five, 
however,  hoping  to  obtain  the  object  which  he  had  fo 
long  defired,  namely,  of  retiring  to  the  Serra  de  Arrabida, 
as  a  folitary  reclufe,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
fuperior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Joze  de  Ribamar.  When 
a  convenient  opportunity  offered,  he  preferred  his  prayer 
to  the  provincial,  foliciting  with  tears  his  acquiefcence. 
This  and  feveral  other  applications  were  fruitlefs ;  but, 
when  he  nearly  defpaired  of  fuccefs,  a  mode  offered,  by 
which  his  vvifh  was  at  lad  accompliftied.  There  was 
living  in  the  convent  belonging  to  the  Algarves,  at 
Serubal,  the  venerable  Fr.  Diogodos  Innocentes,  a  native 
of  Torrao,  and  brother  of  the  chief  prior  of  the  order  of 
Avis.  This  friar  was  defirous  of  retiring  to  the  Arrabida, 
and  of  redding  in  the  houfe  which  had  been  occupied  by 
St.  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  near  the  hermitage  of  the  Seigneury 
da  Memoria,  The  intereft  of  his  brother,  and  his  exem¬ 
plary  life,  obtained  him  the  permiflion.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  friar  increafed  the  defire  of  Agoftino  ;  he  refigned  his 
fuperiorfhip,  and,  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  provincial, 
at  laft  fucceeded.  On  the  day  of  St.  Jorge,  in  1605,  he 
obtained  his  patent;  and  on  the  following  day,  taking 
leave  of  his  friends,  and  receiving  the  bleffing  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial,  he  departed  on  his  journey  to  the  Arrabida. 

The  duke  of  Aveiro  and  his  fon  were  then  refident  at 
the  Quinta  of  Azeitao.  As  duke  was  the  patron  of 
the  Convento  da  Arrabida,  and  having  repeatedly  be¬ 
friended  Agoftino,  he  confidered  it  prudent  before  his 
retirement  to  pay  them  a  vifit,  and  advife  them  of  his 
intention.  The  duke  was  in  his  garden  when  he  arrived, 
and  courteoufly  received  his  blefling,  addrefling  him  with 
his  accuftomed  affability  ;  “Welcome,  father,  flow  is 
it  that  you  are  abfent  from  the  Arrabida  to  day  ?  This 
is  St.  Jorge’s  day,  and  you  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
court?”  Agoftino  modeftly  replied,  “That  it  was  a 
memorable  day  to  him;”  and,  (bowing  the  duke  his 
patent,  informed  him,  “  that  he  now  fought  the  Arrabida 
for  ever,  and  intended  to  fpend  the  refidue  of  his  days 
devoted  to  God.”  The  cell  of  St.  Pedro  de  Alcantara 
being  occupied  by  the  Fr.  Diogo  Dos  Innocentes, 
Agoftino  requefted  the  duke  would  give  orders  for  the 
erection  of  a  fmall  hut,  fufficient  to  (lielter  him  from  the 
heat  and  the  cold,  which  he  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
afient  to  ;  and  the  venerable  father,  taking  leave  of  the 
duke,  repaired  to  thechurch  of  ourLady  to  pray.  Imme¬ 
diate  direffions  were  given  for  the  erection  of  a  hut  near 
the  Seigneury  da  Merporia,  which  was  forthwith  built, 
and  remained  for  long  a  memorial  of  its  pofieftbr.  It 
will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  without  entering  into  a. par¬ 
ticular  detail,  that  his  life  was  fpent  in  the  exercife  of 
religious  duties,  and  under  the  greateft  deprivations, 
receiving  from  the  convent,  on  the  Monday,  the  bread 
which  was  to  ferve  him  the  remainder  of  the  week;  and 
which,  with  herbs  and  water,  formed  his  foie  fupport. 

In  the  midft  of  this  peaceful  retirement,  a  teinpeft  arofe 
to  difturb  his  quiet.  The  religious  of  the  Provincia  da 
Arrabida  took  offence  that  the  two  folitaries,  Diogo  dos 
Innocentes  and  Agoftino  da  Cruz,  (hould  refide  at  large  ; 
and  gave  their  opinion  to  the  chapter,  that  they  (hould 
either  be  entirely  detached  from  the  convent,  or  become 
refidents  like  the  reft.  Innocentes  agreed  with  them, 
and,  renouncing  his  patent,  was  removed  on  account 
of  his  age  to  the  con  vent  of  Alcuba9a.  Agoftino  retained 
his,  either  from  his  refolution  to  continue  the  life  of  a 
reclufe,  or  fearing  the  difpleafure  of  the  duke  de  Aveiro. 
It  is  certain  he  remained  there  until  March  1619.  In 
the  beginning  of  that  month  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent 
2  fever. 
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fever,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  infirmary  of  the 
order,  in  Setubal.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  took  an 
affeftionate  leave  of  the  religious,  begging  them  to  re¬ 
member  him  in  their  prayers,  and  to  recommend  his  foul 
to  God.  His  di (order  increafed,  and  his  phyficians  dif- 
covered  it  would  foon  overcome  a  body  already  worn  out 
by  watching,  falling,  and  mortification.  They  therefore 
declared  to  the  governor  of  the  hofpital,  that  his  death 
was  approaching,  and  defired  him  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  notice,  which  he  received  with  content,  and  returned 
an  anfwer  full  of  refignation  and  religious  fervour.  He 
expired  on  the  14th  of  March,  1619. 

The  intelligence  of  his  dejjth  fpreadmg  through  the 
town,  early  in  the  day  a  numerous  company  attended  the 
infirmary  to  view  the  holy  man,  and  obtain  pieces  of  his 
drefs,  which  they  retained  as  relics.  He  lay  in  (late  in  the 
Capella-mor  of  the  church  da  Annunciada  ;  and,  to  pre- 
f'erve  order,  the  duke  of  Aveiro  fent  the  guards  of  his 
houfehold  to  aft  as  fentinels ;  himfelf,  his  Ion,  and  their 
ducheffes,  attending,  who  touched  his  body  with  their 
rofaries,  and  preferved  locks  of  his  hair.  The  duke  was 
delirous  that  his  body  fhould  be  interred  in  his  convent, 
in  the  Arrabida  which  he  knew  was  the  wifh  of  Agoltino. 
As  it  was  neceflary  to  tranfport  it  by  fea,  he  gave  orders 
for  the  richly  apparelling  it  with  the  molt  precious  ta- 
peflry,  and  placing  it  in  his  barge  decorated  with  boughs 
and  trees.  No  notice  was  given  of  its  departure  ;  yet,  when 
the  body  was  moved,  it  was  attended  by  the  fraternity,  as 
well  fecular  as  religious,  of  the  town,  who  accompanied 
it,  and  even  in  the  Arrabida  many  religious  aflembled  to 
pay  refpeft  to  his  remains.  The  duke  of  Torres-novas, 
and  the  marquis  de  Porto-Seguro,  alfo  attended  the  cere¬ 
mony.  As  a  further  compliment,  the  duke  of  Aveiro 
gave  direftions  for  his  pifture  to  be  taken  ;  and  a  tradi¬ 
tion  is  Hill  extant,  that  when  the  painter  commenced, 
the  countenance  fmiled,  which  filled  him  and  his  alliflants 
with  fear,  fo  that  they  fled.  A  fimilar  tradition  is  handed 
down  in  the  hiftory  of  the  church,  of  a  circumftance 
attending  the  body  of  Sr.  Bonifacius,  the  martyr.  On 
the  following  day,  there  was  a  folernn  office ;  and  the 
body  was  buried  in  that  part  of  the  church  which  is  out- 
fide  of  the  grates,  in  the  facrifly.  He  was  feventy-nine 
years  of  age,  fifty- nine  of  which  he  belonged  to  the  fo* 
ciety,  and  fourteen  of  which  he  had  lived  as  a  hermit  in 
the  Serra  da  Arrabida. 

Such  is  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  reclufe,  abridged 
from  the  biography  which  precedes  the  firft  edition  of  his 
works,  and  which  was  written  by  Jofe  Caetano  de  Mef- 
quita,  profeflor  of  rhetoric  and  logic  at  the  Collegio 
Real  de  Nobres.  The  edition  was  printed  at  Lifbon  in 
1771,  by  the  printer  of  the  Cardinal  Patriarch.  Until 
this  edition  by  Mefquita,  the  works  of  Agoltino  had 
been  very  little  known;  forne  of  his  pieces  had  appeared 
in  the  works  of  his  brother  Diogo  Bernardes,  and  in  the 
Chronica  da  Sua  Provincia.  Mefquita  procured  the  ma- 
nufcript  from  the  library  of  the  Convento  da  Arrabida, 
and,  having  made  a  faithful  tranfcript,  fent  it  to  the  prefs. 
The  dedication  is  dated  from  the  Collegio  de  Nobres, 
18th  of  June,  1771.  The  volume  is  i8jmo.  containing, 
amongft  other  poems,  twenty-fix  fonnets.  His  works 
breathe  the  religious  fentiments  to  which  the  Angularity 
of  his  life  gave  rife.  Monthly  Mag.  May  1813. 

PIME'RIA,  a  diftrift  of  Mexico,  and  molt  northern 
province  of  New  Navarre. 

PIM'LICO,  a  track  of  land,  confiding  of  a  few  llreets, 
extending  from  Buckingham-houfe,  St.  James’s  Park, 
to  Chellea.  At  the  extremity  of  this  hamlet  ftood  Rane¬ 
lagh  Rotunda  and  Gardens,  built  and  opened  for  mufical 
performances  and  public  amufements  in  1742.  The 
building  waserefted  in  the  fpacious  garden  belonging  to 
the  refidence,  at  Chelfea,  of  lord  Ranelagh,  one  of  the 
minilters  of  Charles  II.  when  paymafter  of  the  army.  It 
was  planned  by  the  late  Mr.  Lacey,  afterwards  joint- 
patentee  of  Drury-lane  theatre  with  the  great  a6tor 
Garrick.  At  the  firft  opening  of  this  ftupendous  build- 
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ing,  feveral  experiments  were  made  in  placing  the  or- 
c’neltra,  in  filling  it,  and  in  the  time  of  performance, 
before  it  was  fettled  as  an  evening  promenade.  The 
orcheflra  was  at  firft  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  rotunda. 
The  performance  was  in  a  morning;  and  oratorio-cho- 
ruffes  chiefly  furnifhed  the  bill  of  fare.  Sir  John  Barnard 
complaining  to  the  magiltrates,  that  young  merchants 
and  city  apprentices  were  frequently  (educed  from  their 
counting-houfes  and  (hops  by  thefe  inorning-amufements, 
they  were  prohibited,  and  the  doors  opened  at  lix  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  The  performance,  however,  did  not 
begin  till  eight  o’clock,  buc.-was  ended  at  ten.  It  was 
intended  to  rival  Vauxhall,  and  was  little  injured  by  bad 
weather;  as  the  company,  at  fuch  times,  had  a  fafe  and 
pleafant  retreat  into  the  rotunda,  and  as  few  went  thither 
but  in  carriages.  Its  luccefs  as  an  evening’s  amufement 
remained  undiminilhed  more  than  forty  years.  It  was 
ruined  by  the  late  hours  to  which  it  was  gradually  brought 
by  fine  folks,  who,  at  length,  never  came  thither  till  pall 
ten  o’clock,  when  the  mufical  performances  were  over, 
while  fober  people  ufed  to  return  home  before  eleven 
o’clock  to  their  fupper,  which  enabled  them  and  their 
fervants  to  go  to  bed,  and  rife  at  their  accuftomed  time. 
But,  at  length,  perlbns  of  rank  and  fafhion  made  a  de¬ 
bauch  of  this  innocent  amufement,  and  went  to  it  and 
departed  from  it  as  late  as  at  a  mafquerade.  This  pre¬ 
cluded  all  that  had  any  thing  to  do  themfel ves,  or  any 
employment  for  their  fervants,  in  the  morning;  and  fo 
much  refined  the  company,  that  at  midnight  there  had 
been  feldom  fufficient  money  received  at  the  entrance 
to  cover  the  expenfes  of  the  lamps,  the  terms  of  admiffion 
being  only  3s.  though  that  was  reckoned  a  large  fum  in 
thole  days  ;  and  for  which,  befides  a  good  concert,  the 
company  was  furnifhed  with  excellent  rolls  and  butter, 
and  tea.  In  the  year  1803  it  was  fhut  up,  and  only  ufed 
occafionally  for  a  mafquerade,  a  feftival,  or  an  exhibition 
of  fire-works.  In  1804  the  building  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  materials  fold  piecemeal. 

The  Chelfea  water-works  were  conftrufted  in  1724,  in 
which  year  the  proprietors  were  incorporated.  A  canal 
was  then  dug  from  the  Thames,  near  where  Ranelagh 
was  afterwards  built,  to  Pimlico,  where  lately  was  a  fleam- 
engine  to  raife  the  water  into  pipes,  which  convey  it  to 
Chelfea,  the  refervoirs  in  Hyde-parkand  the  Green-park, 
to  Weflminfter,  and  various  parts  of  the  weft  end  of  the 
town.  The  leafe  of  the  company’s  premifes  at  Pimlico 
having  nearly  expired,  the  company  have  recently  com¬ 
pleted  new  and  more  extenfive  works,  with  a  fleam-en¬ 
gine,  & c.  on  their  own  freehold  land,  nearly  adjoining 
to  the  iite  of  Ranelagh  gardens.  Frefh  pipes  have 
alfo  been  laid  down  to  convey  the  water  to  Knightf- 
bridge,  Sloane-flreet,  Weltminiler,  and  various  other 
places. 

Pimlico,  however,  is  now  rifing  into  importance.  New 
flreets  have  been  built ;  and  not  only  has  a  new  fquare 
been  planned,  but  a  vafl  area  of  ground  has  been  cleared, 
and  buildings  are  in  rapid  progrefs,  for  the  reception  of 
his  majelly’s  horfes,  carriages,  and  the  fervants  attached 
to  them,  as  the  prelent  Mews  at  Charing  Crofs  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  A  piece  of  ground 
given  by  earl  Grofvenor,  at  Pimlico,  for  building  a  church, 
has  been  lately  encloled  with  boards,  and  the  foundation 
has  been  diggi-ng  for  fome  time  pad.  (Apr.  1824.)  The 
fpot  of  ground  is  fituated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
King’s  Road,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  entrance  from 
Grofvenor  Place.  It  is  the  vacant  piece  of  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  houfes  and  the  enclofure  for  the  new  fquare. 
When  the  church  is  built,  application  is  to  be  made  to 
parliament  to  conflitute  Pimlico,  which  has  increafed 
very  much  within  thefe  few  years,  a  feparate  and  diflinft 
parifli,  to  be  called  the  parilh  of  Belgrave.  At  prefent 
it  is  attached  to  the  parifli  of  St.  George,  Hanover-iquare. 

PIM'OCHA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  Quito  ;  thirty-fix  miles  north-north-eafl  of  Gua^ 
yaquil. 
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PIMP,/.  One  who  provides  gratifications  for  the  luft 
of  others  ;  a  procurer;  a  pander  : 

Lords  keep  a  pimp  to  bring  a  wench  : 

So  men  of  wit  are  but  a  kind 
Of  panders  to  a  vicious  mind  ; 

Who  proper  objects  muft  provide 

To  gratify  their  luft  of  pride.  Swift. 

To  PIMP,  v.  n.  To  provide  gratifications  for  the  luft 
of  others;  to  pander;  to  procure: 

But  he’s  pofi'eft  with  a  thoufand  imps, 

To  work  whofe  ends  his  madnefs  pimps.  Swift. 

PIMP'-TENURE, /.  Avery  fingular  kind  of  tenure 
mentioned  in  our  old  writers,  “  Willielmus  Hoppelhort 
tenet  dimidiam  virgatam  terras,  per  fervitium  cuftodiendi 
fex  damifellas,  fcil.  meretrices,  ad  ufurn  domini  regis.” 
12  Ed.  I. 

PIM'PELGONG,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Kitchwara:  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Saurungpour. 

PIM'PERN,  a  village  in  Dorfetlhire,  two  miles  from 
Blandford,  formerly  of  note,  as  it  gave  its  name  to  the 
hundred.  In  this  pariftr  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  anti¬ 
quity  called  Julian’s  bower,  a  maze  or  labyrinth,  made  of 
banks  of  earth  about  a  foot  high,  and  covered  an  acre  of 
ground  ;  but  was  deftroyed,  by  the  plough,  in  1730.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  ftru£ture.  Its  doors  bear  evident 
marks  of  Saxon  architefture.  The  font  is  very  antique, 
and  the  church-yard  has  feveral  ancient  coffin-fhaped 
grave-ftones.  Chriftopher  Pitt,  the  tranflator  of  Virgil, 
was  redtor  of  Pimpern;  as  was  George  Bingham,  who 
replied  to  Lindfay’s  Apology,  and  was  buried  here  in  the 
year  1800. 

PIM'PERNEL,  f.  [pimpernella,  Lat.]  A  plant.  For 
the  different  plants  to  which  the  name  of  pimpernel  has 
been  given,  fee  the  articles  Anacallis,  Lysimachia, 
Samolus,  and  Veronica. 

PIMPINEL'LA, /.  [fuppofed  by  Ambrofinus,  whofe 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Linnseus,  to  be  a  corruption  of  bi- 
pinella  or  bipennula ,  words  expreffive  of  the  pinnate  or  fea¬ 
ther-like  ftruffure  of  the  foliage.]  Burnet  Saxifrage  ; 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia, 
natural  order  of  umbellatse  or  umbelliferse.  Generic 
characters — Calyx:  umbel  univerfal,  of  many  rays  :  par¬ 
tial  of  ftill  more.  Involucre,  univerfal  none,  partial 
none.  Perianthiuin  proper,  fcarcely  obfervable.  Co¬ 
rolla:  univerfal,  almoft  uniform;  florets  all  fertile;  pro¬ 
per,  petals  five,  inflex  cordate,  almoft  equal.  Stamina  : 
filaments  five,  Ample,  longer  than  the  corollet ;  antherae 
roundilh.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior;  ftyles  two,  very 
fhort ;  ftigmas  fubglobular.  Pericarpium  none ;  fruit 
ovate-oblong,  bipartile.  Seeds  two,  oblong,  narrower  to¬ 
wards  the  top.  on  one  fide  convex  and  ftriated,  on  the 
other  flat. — Ejfential  CharaEler.  Petals  bent  in  ;  ftigma 
fubglobular;  fruit  ovate-oblong.  There  are  nine  fpecies, 
befides  varieties. 

1.  Pimpinella  faxifraga,  or  common  burnet  faxifrage: 
leaves  pinnate  ;  root-leaves  roundilh,  uppermoft  linear. 
Root  perennial,  ftrong  woody  highly  aromatic  and  pun¬ 
gent;  to  fome  perfons  not  unplenfant,  efpecially  when 
dry.  Stems  about  a  foot  high,  eredt,  flender,  rigid,  round, 
ftriated  and  roughiffi,  varying  much  in  luxuriance,  gene¬ 
rally  branched  above.  Leaves  on  long  footftalks,  veiny, 
roughiffi,  and  rigid  ;  the  leaflets  of  the  firft  root-leaves 
roundifli  or  ovate,  acutely  ferrate,  and  generally  deeply 
notched,  efpecially  that  at  the  end  ;  the  other  leaves  are 
compofed  of  decurrent,  linear,  often  falcated,  fometimes 
twice-pinnatifid,  leaflets ;  thofe  which  grow  high  on  the 
ftem  being  the  narroweft  and  moll  fimple,  and  their  com¬ 
mon  footftalk  more  membranous  and  dilated  than  in  the 
reft,  umbels  drooping  when  young.  Flowers  fmall, 
white,  with  long  ftamina :  top  of  the  germ  very  tumid 
and  reddilh.  Styles  fhort.  Seeds  fmall.  Common  bur- 
net  faxifrage  is  a  native  of  molt  parts  of  Europe,  in  dry 
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gravelly  or  calcareous  paftures  ;  flowering  from  midfutn- 
mer  through  the  autumn. 

There  is  a  wonderful  diverfity  in  the  fize  and  foliage 
of  this  fpecies.  It  often  happens  that  the  root-leaves 
become  like  thofe  of  the  ftem,  and  then  it  has  been  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  a  diftinct  fpecies.  We  lhall  not  attempt  to 
follow  this  Proteus  through  all  its  changes:  and  have 
only  given  above  our  common  fort,  by  fome  called 
P.  faxifraga  minor,  together  with  the  nigra  and  the  dif- 
Jefta,  which  are  fet  down  by  fome  for  diftindt  fpecies. 

@.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  the  feeds  of  the  P.  nigra,  or 
black-rooted  German  burnet-faxifrage,were  fent  him  from 
Paris  by  Bernard  de  Juflieu  :  that  the  lower  leaves  are 
compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pairs  of  leaflets,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one;  that  they  are  heart-lhaped,  almoft  two  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  near  the  bafe,  hairy, 
and  of  a  pale  green;  that  the  ftalk  rifes  near  two  feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  which  have  one  nar¬ 
row  five-pointed  leaf  at  each  joint,  and  are  terminated  by 
umbels  of  white  flowers,  like  thole  of  P.  magna,  N°  2,  of 
which  this  may  perhaps  rather  be  a  variety.  Willdenow 
diftinguiflies  it  by  the  pubefcence  of  the  ftem  and  leaves  ; 
the  root-leaflets  are  fubcordate,ga(hed,  blunt,  and  toothed; 
the  ftem-leaves  bipinnate  and  linear;  the  root,  when  cut 
or  wounded,  pours  out  a  blue  milky  liquor.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Germany,  in  dry  foils. 

y.  P.  diffedta.  Retzius,  who  has  figured  this,  fays,  that 
the  root-leaves  of  the  firft  year  are  entirely  pinnate,  and 
the  pinnas  roundilh  ;  bur,  when  thefe  decay,  the  pinnas 
are  all  many-parted,  and  the  fegments  fubfalcated  and 
acute.  He  remarks  farther,  that  in  a  garden  it  grows 
taller,  and  the  ftem  is  ftiffer,  but  in  other  refpedts  it  does 
not  undergo  any  change.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany  and 
Sweden.  We  have  it  alfo  in  England.  It  is  the  fifth 
variety  of  Withering,  who  defcribes  the  “  root-leaves  as 
doubly-winged,  the  leafits  wing-cleft,  with  entire  feg* 
ments  ;  ftem-leaves  doubly-winged,  with  entire  leafits  ; 
floral-leaves  cloven  at  the  end.”  He  diftinguilhes  four 
other  varieties. 

S.  With  all  the  leafits  egg-lhaped,  ferrate. 

£ .  Leafits  on  the  root-leaves  egg-lhaped,  ferrate;  thofe 
on  the  ftem-leaves  ftrap-fhaped  (linear),  moftly  entire; 
floral-leaves  ftrap-lhaped.  This  is  figured  by  Jacquin. 

£.  Leafits  on  the  root-leaves  egg-lhaped,  ferrate  ;  on  the 
lower  ftem-leaves  deeply  wing-cleft,  floral-leaves  winged. 
Figured  in  Flor.  Dan.  66 9, 

ri.  All  the  leaves  doubly  winged;  leafits  ftrap-lhaped, 
moftly  entire;  floral-leaves  winged.  From  Mr.  Relhan. 
This  variety  belongs  rather  to  P.  magna. 

All  the  above  varieties,  he  adds,  are  probably  occafioned 
by  the  different  age  of  the  plant,  and  the  greater  or  lefs 
expanfion  of  its  foliage,  according  to  the  foil  in  which  it 
grows.  It  is  probable  that  the  firft  root-leaves  are  the 
lame  in  all ;  that  is,  limply- winged,  the  leafits  egg-lhaped 
and  ferrate;  when  thefe  difappear,  the  lower  leaves  have 
wing-cleft  or  doubly- winged  leaves,  and  the  upper  leaves 
become  alfo  more  compound  than  the  reft. 

2.  Pimpinella  magna,  or  great  burnet-faxifrage : 
leaves  pinnate  ;  leaflets  ovate  ;  the  terminating  one  three- 
lobed.  Root  perennial,  woody,  like  that  ol  P.  faxifraga 
in  flavour,  but  rather  weaker.  Stem  two  feet  or  more  in 
height,  round,  ftriated.  Leaves  on  rather  (liorter  foot¬ 
ftalks  than  in  the  preceding,  pinnated,  but  of  fewer  leaf¬ 
lets  (fcarcely  more  than  three  pairs),  and  thole  larger, 
ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  the  terminating  one  more  or 
lefs  deeply  three-cleft,  and  all  ftrongly  lerrated.  Some¬ 
times,  it  is  faid,  the  upper  leaves  are  deeply  pinnatifid, 
but  that  is  not  generally  the  cale.  Flowers  commonly 
white,  about  the  fize  of  the  laft,  and  like  them  in  Itruc- 
ture  ;  but  in  alpine  fituations  they  often  become  rofe- 
coloured.  The  Item-leaves  are  gradually  narrower  as 
they  are  higher  up;  at  length  linear  and  almoft  entire. 
The  univerfal  umbel  has  fourteen,  the  partial  from  ten 
to  eighteen,  rays ;  in  the  preceding  both  have  from  eight 
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to  twenty  rays.  Mr.  Miller  remarks,  that  the  lower  leaf¬ 
lets,  which  are  the  larged,  are  near  two  inches  long,  an 
inch  and  half  broad  at  their  bafe,  and  of  a  dark  green, 
and  that  white  and  red  flowers  rife  from  the  fame  feed. 

Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  Germany,  Swifierland, 
and  England.  With  us  it  grows  chiefly  in  woods  and 
hedges  in  a  calcareous  foil,  flowering  in  Auguft,  or  even 
later.  Ray  marks  it  to  grow  in  the  woods  ofCambridge- 
fhire,  Bedfordfliire,  Kent,  &c.  Mr.  Woodward,  in  Rip- 
ron-wood,  Huntingdonfhire ;  Mr.  Ballard,  in  Worceder- 
fhi re s  Dr.  Pulteney,  in  Hollinghall-wood,  Leicefterfhire; 
Mr.  Robfon,  about  Thirfk  and  Burroughbridge,  in  York- 
fhire;  Dr.  Smith,  under  the  walls  of  York-,  Dr.  Milne, 
near  Clandon-place,  in  Surrey;  in  Petworth-park  ;  near 
Lord  Petre’s  at  Brentwood  ;  at  Greenhithe,  by  the  31ft 
mile-ftone  on  the  Canterbury  road  ;  on  Hampftead- heath; 
at  Leads,  near  Claremont,  in  Surrey  ;  about  Guildford 
and  Godaiming;  between  Wimbledon  and  Merton;  Dr. 
Sibthorp,  in  Stow-wood  and  Noke-woods,  Oxfordfhire; 
in  Wednefbury-field,  Staffor.dfhire,  with  a  red  flower  ;  in 
hedges  near  Maidftone,  Kent,  with  all  the  leaves  jagged. 

This  and  the  former  fpecies  partake  nearly  of  the  fame 
qualities.  The  root  is  very  acrid,  burning  the  mouth 
like  pepper.  It  affords  a  blue  oil.  Its  acrimony  has  oc- 
cafioned  it  to  be  ufed  to  cure  the  tooth-ache,  and  to 
cleanfe  the  fkin  from  freckles.  It  is  chewed  to  promote 
the  fecretion  of  faliva,  and  is  ufed  in  gargles  for  diffolv- 
ing  vifeid  mucus  in  the  throat.  In  Germany  it  is  pre- 
feribed  in  the  afthmaand  dropfy. 

/3.  P.  orientalis.  Root  biennial,  branched.  Stem 
grooved  and  angular,  panicled  with  branches.  Primary 
root-leaves  having  five  petioled  leaflets,  the  lower  cor¬ 
date  crenate,  the  middle  obliquely  ovate,  the  end  one 
ovate,  equal,  three-lobed,  crenate;  the  fecond  root- 
leaves  quinatealfo,  but  the  two  lou'er  leaflets  three-part¬ 
ed-palmate  multifid,  the  middle  ones  fmaller  and  lefs 
jagged,  having  a  feflile  oblong  leaflet  at  the  bafe,  longi¬ 
tudinally  truncate  upwards;  the  odd  leaflet  three-lobed. 
The  fecond  year  the  root-leaves  or  lower  ftem-leaves 
have  fometimes  feven  leaflets,  but  mod  commonly  five, 
the  lowed  ternate,  the  red  three-parted  multifid,  deeply 
pinnatifid,  almod  like  Aconitum  napellus.  The  peti¬ 
oles  of  the  root-leaves  are  three  inches  long,  three-fided 
and  grooved  above;  the  fheaths  flriated-nerved  and  wide, 
frequently  purple.  The  umbels  have  from  fourteen  to 
fixteen  rays,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  but  fomewhat 
unequal.  The  umbellets  have  about  fixteen  very  /lender 
rays,  two  lines  long.  Flowers  white.  Seeds  fmooth. 
Found  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant,  and  by  Jacquin  in 
Audria. 

y.  Mr.  Miller’s  P.  audriaca  is  probably  a  variety  of  the 
magna,  but  it  does  not  correfpond  with  the  orientalis,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  by  his  defeription.  The  lower  leaves 
have  five  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  placed 
at  a  wider  didance  than  the  other  forts;  are  near  two 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the 
middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end,  and  are  deeply 
cut  in  regular  jags  oppofite;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  are  placed  on  long  foot-dalks.  The  flems  are  two 
feet  high,  divided  at  the  top  into  two  or  three  flender 
branches,  and  at  each  joint  have  one  pinnatifid  linear 
leaf.  Mr.  Miller  gathered  the  feeds  in  Boerhaave’s  pri¬ 
vate  garden  near  Leyden,  under  the  name  of  Tragofeli- 
nurn  audriacum  maximum,  foliis  profundiffime  incifis. 

3.  Pimpinella  lutea,  or  yellow  burnet-faxifrage  :  leaves 
pinnate,  pubefeent;  leaflets  cordate,  toothed,  gaflied  in 
front;  peduncles  filiform,  panicled.  Leaves  nearly  thofe 
of  P.  magna.  Root-leaves  pubefeent,  petioled  :  leaflets 
unequally  and  bluntly  toothed,  often  gafhed  in  front: 
terminating  leaflet  commonly  three-lobed.  Petals  yel¬ 
low,  very  fmall ;  filaments  of  the  fame  colour.  It  flowers 
in  funimer,  and  has  an  aromatic  odour.  Native  of  Mount 
Atlas. 

4.  Pimpinella  glauca :  leaves  fuperdecompound  ;  fiem 
angular,  very  much  branched.  Root  fufiform,  fibrous. 
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brown  without,  white  within.  Stem  ere£I,  feldorn  at¬ 
taining  a  foot  in  height,  four  or  five-cornered,  very 
fmooth,  divided  from  the  very  bafe  into  fmaller  branches, 
and  into  very  fmall  ones  much  diverging.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  the  lower  petioled,  the  upper  oppofite  or  in  threes, 
feflile,  near  four  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  the  lad 
pinnas  fhort,  twice-trifid,  linear,  fomewhat  flefliy,  quite 
entire,  all  glaucous-green,  and  fmooth.  Flowers  fmall, 
white.  It  is  not  a  fpecies  of  Sefeli,  becaufe  it  has  no 
partial  involucre.  Native  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy. 

5.  Pimpinella  Capenfis,  or  Cape  burnet-faxifrage: 
leaves  fuperdecompound  ;  fegments  acute  ;  dem  driated. 
Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg. 

6.  Pimpinella  peregrina,  or  nodding  burnet-faxifrage  : 
root-leaves  pinnate,  crenate;  upper  leaves  wedge-form, 
gaflied  ;  umbels  before  flowering  drooping.  Root  long, 
white,  and  fibrous  ;  of  a  very  fharptalle.  Radical  leaves, 
(at  lead  when  raifed  in  a  garden)  prodrate,  and  numerous  ; 
thofe  which  appear  fird  are  fimple,  the  next  ternate,  and 
the  fucceeding  ones  pinnate:  leaflets  roundifii  and  cre- 
nated.  Stem  folitary,  two  feet  high,  driated  and  branched 
above  ;  it  has  but  few  leaves,  the  lower  ones  of  which  re- 
femble  more  or  lefs  the  radical  ones  ;  but  the  upper  ones 
are  varioufly  divided  into  lanceolate  fegments.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  the  petals  hairy  on  the  back.  The 
feeds  have  no  fmell,  and,  when  fird  chewed,  fcarcely  any 
tade,  but  in  a  fliort  time  are  very  acrimonious,  and  ex¬ 
cite  a  great  heat  in  the  fauces.  Native  of  Italy  and 
Spain.  Cultivated  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Miller. 

7.  Pimpinella  anifum,  or  anife  :  root-leaves  trifid, 
gaflied.  Root  annual.  Lower  leaves  divided  into  three 
lobes,  which  are  deeply  cut  on  their  edges.  Stem  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  dividing  into  feveral  flender  branches, 
which  have  narrow  leaves  on  them,  cut  into  three  or  four 
narrow  fegments.  Flowers  fmall,  yellowifh-white.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  warm,  the  feeds 
will  ripen  in  autumn.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  but  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Malta  and  Spain,  whence  the  feeds  are  annu¬ 
ally  imported  into  England.  It  was  in  our  gardens  in 
1551,  as  appears  from  Turner. 

The  feeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  pleafant  warm 
tade,  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  fweet- 
nefs.  In  didillation  with  water,  three  pounds  of  them 
yield  an  ounce  or  more  of  eflential  oil,  which,  even  when 
the  air  is  not  fenfibly  cold,  congeals  into  a  butyraceous 
white  concrete.  Its  fmell  is  very  durable  and  diffufive, 
and  its  tade  milder  and  lefs  pungent  than  almod  any 
other  didilled  vegetable  oils.  Thefe  feeds  yield  an  oil 
likewife  by  exprefliori,  of  a  greenifh  colour  and  grateful 
tade,  drongly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  feeds  : 
fixteen  ounces  lightly  moidened  by  expofure  to  the  fleam 
of  boiling  water,  are  fa  id  to  afford  one  ounce,  compofed 
of  a  grofs,  infipid,  inodorous  oil,  of  the  fame  nature 
with  common  expreffed  oils,  and  a  part  of  the  eflential 
oil  of  the  feed,  on  which  the  flavour  depends.  The  feeds 
of  anife  have  been  long  ufed  by  phyficians  as  an  aroma¬ 
tic  and  carminative,  in  preference  to  thofe  of  mod  other 
umbellate  plants;  they  have  alfo  been  efleemed  good  in 
pulmonary  complaints,  and,  like  thofe  of  fennel,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  fecretion  of  milk.  Their  chief  ufe,  however,  is 
in  flatulencies,  and  in  the  gripes,  to  which  children  are 
more  efpecially  liable ;  and  they  are  combined  with  fuch 
purgatives  as  are  apt  to  produce  thefe  effects.  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Aomach,  diarrhoeas,  and  lofs  of  tone  in  the 
primae  vise,  are  likewife  complaints  in  which  anife-feeds 
are  fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  ufeful.  The  eflential  oil, 
which  is  the  oniy  officinal  preparation  now  directed  by 
the  Pharmacopoeias,  is  ufually  grateful  to  the  ltomach, 
and  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  twenty  drops.  In  dif- 
eafes  of  the  bread  the  oil  is  preferred,  but  in  flatulencies 
and  colics  the  feeds  in  fubdance  are  faid  to  be  more  ef¬ 
fectual.  It  is  aflerted  that  the  oil  is  a  poifon  to  pigeons. 

8.  Pimpinella  dichotoma,  or  fork-leaved  burnet-faxi¬ 
frage:  peduncles  oppofite  to  the  leaves;  floriferous  leaves 
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twice  trifid  ;  petioies  membranaceous-winged.  This 
plant  is  half  a  foot  high,  very  much  branched,  dichoto¬ 
mous.  Lower  leaves  triternate  ;  upper  biternate,  almoft 
linear,  fliorter,  acute.  Petals  white,  curved  in  and  ernar- 
ginate.  Fruit  fubglobular,  ftriated.  Native  of  Spain. 

q.  Pimpinella  dioica,  or  leaft  burnet-faxifrage  :  dwarf, 
umbels  very  numerous,  compound  and  Ample;  flowers 
dioecous.  Root  perennial,  fufiform,  running  ftraight 
down,  fomewhat  branched  at  the  bafe,  with  a  villofe 
head.  Stem  from  half  a  cubit  to  a  cubit  in  height,  up¬ 
right,  angular,  ftriated,  leafy,  frnooth,  very  much 
branched;  branches  patulous.  Flowers  yellowilh  or  whi- 
tifh,  dioecous.  Petals  equal.  The  male  flowers  have  no 
piltil ;  the  female  flowers  have  antheras,  but  they  are  bar¬ 
ren.  Mr.  Swayne  remarks,  that  the  male  plant  has  a  yel¬ 
low  ficldy  appearance.  There  is  a  male  and  an  herma¬ 
phrodite  plant.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  P.  glauca,  or  of  a 
diftindl  genus. 

Miller  fays  it  is  a  biennial  plant,  perilhing  foon  after 
it  has  perfefted  its  feeds  :  leaves  fhort  and  very  narrow, 
fpreading  near  the  ground:  ftems  near  a  foot  high, 
branched  almoft  from  the  bottom  ;  the  branches  are  al¬ 
moft  horizontal,  and  have  a  few  narrow  fiiort  leaves  of  a 
lucid  green  :  each  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  fmal!  umbel  of 
flowers,  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  and  fmall :  they 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  channelled  feeds.  Native  of  Au- 
ftria,  Provence,  Swifterland,  and  England;  on  St. Vincent’s 
rocks,  near  Briftol,  and  above  Uphill  in  Soinerfetfhire.  It 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  are  hardy  perennials, 
except  the  fifth,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and  the 
feventb,  which  is  an  annual  plant.  They  are  propagated 
by  feeds  fown  in  the  autumn  rather  than  fpring.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds:  the  fecond  year  they 
will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds.  The  roots  will  abide 
feme  years  in  poor  land.  The  laft  fort  is  biennial  (others 
make  it  perennial),  and  rarely  ripens  feeds  in  a  garden. 
The  feeds  of  anife  fhould  be  fow  n  the  beginning  of  April 
upon  a  warm  border,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain; 
when  they  come  up,  thin  them  and  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  It  is  too  tender  to  be  cultivated  in  England  for 
profit.  SeePoTERiUM,  Sanguis  orb  a,  Seseli,  and  Sium. 
Gasrtner  has  united  the  two  firit  of  thefe  under  the  name 
of  Pimpinella. 

PIMTING,  adj.  [ pimple  menjeh,  a  weak  man,  Dutch.] 
Little  ;  petty :  as,  a  pimping  thing.  Skinner. 

PIM'PLA,  or  Pimplea,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  confines  of  Theffaly,  near  Olympus,  facred  to  the 
Mufes,  who  on  that  account  are  often  called  Pimplea: 
and  Pimpleades. 

PIM'PLE,/!  [pinpel,  Sax.]  A  fmall  red  puftule. — If 
Rofalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Nigranilla  is  as  un¬ 
happy  in  a  pimple.  Addijon's  Spelt. 

If  e’er  thy  gnome  could  fpoil  a  grace. 

Or  raife  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face.  Pope. 

PIM'PLED,  adj.  Having  red  puftules  ;  full  of  pim¬ 
ples:  as,  his  face  is  pimpled. 

PIMPRA'MA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  In¬ 
dia,  towards  the  fource  of  the  river  Indus,  according  to 
Arrian. 

PIM'SAN-IM',  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary:  thirty-five 
miles  fouth-weftof  Ning-yuen. 

PIN,  J\  [epingle,  anciently  efpingle,  Fr.  from  the  Lat. 
fpina,  a  thorn  ;  or  from  pinna,  pinnula ,  a  frrjall  fifli-bone, 
the  lpiny  ray  of  a  fin,  ufed  anciently,  as  well  as  thorns, 
to  faften  garments  together.]  A  fhort  wire  with  a  fharp 
point  and  round  head,  ufed  by  women  to  faften  their 
clothes. — I’ll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  oftridge,  and 
fwallow  my  fword  like  a  great  pin ,  ere  thou  and  I  part. 
Shakefpeare. 

Whatever  fpirit,  carelefs  of  his  charge. 

His  poll  neglefts,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 

Shall  feel  (harp  vengeance  foon  o’ertake  his  fins, 

Be  ftopt  in  vials,  or  transfixt  with  pins.  Pope. 
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Any  thing  inconfiderable  or  of  little  value. — ’Tis  foolifh 
to  appeal  to  witnefs  for  proof,  when  ’tis  not  a  pin  matter 
whether  the  fadt  be  true  or  falfe.  L'EJlrange. 

His  fetch  is  to  flatter  to  get  what  he  can  ; 

His  purpofe  once  gotten,  a  pin  for  thee  than.  Tujfer. 

Any  thing  driven  to  hold  parts  together  ;  a  peg  ;  a  bolt  r 
With  pins  of  adamant, 

And  chains,  they  made  all  faft.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Any  flender  thing  fixed  in  another  body. — Thefe  bullets 
Ihall  reft  on  the  pins;  and  there  mult  be  other  pins  to 
keep  them.  Wilkins. 

Bedlam  beggars  with  roaring  voices, 

Sticks  in  their  numb’d  and  mortified  bare  arms, 

Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  fprigs  of  rofemary.  Shakcfp. 

That  which  locks  the  wheel  to  the  axle  ;  as  a  linch-pin. 
— The  central  part. — Romeo  is  dead  ;  the  very  pin  of  his 
heart,  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy’s  butt-lhaft.  Shake- 
pcare’s  Kom.andjul. —  The  pegs  by  w'hich  muficians 
tighten  or  relax  their  firings. — A  note  ;  a  ftrain.  In 
low  language. — A  fir-tree,  in  a  vain  fpiteful  humour,  was 
mightily  upon  the  pin  of  commending  itfelf,  and  delpiiing 
the  bramble.  L' Ejtrange. — As  the  woman  was  upon  the 
peevilh  pin,  a  poor  body  comes,  while  the  froward  fit  was 
upon  her,  to  beg.  L' EJlrange. — A  horny  induration  of 
the  membranes  of  the  eye.  Hanmer.  Skinner  feems  like- 
wife  to  fay  the  fame.  I  fnould  rather  think  it  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  which  caules  a  pain  like  that  of  a  pointed  body 
piercing  the  eye.  Todd's  Johnfon. — Wilh  all  eyes  blind 
with  the  pin  and  web.  Shahejpeare. — A  cylindrical  roller 
made  of  wood  : 

They  drew  his  brown-bread  face  on  pretty  gins, 

And  made  him  ftalk  upon  two  rolling  pins.  Corbet. 

A  noxious  humour  in  a  hawk’s  foot.  Ainjworth. 

The  form  and  application  of  the  common  pin  need  no 
defeription;  but  its  confumption,  and  the  number  of 
hands  it  employs,  are  too  confiderable  to  be  pafled  by 
unnoticed. 

Pins  are  now  moftly  made  of  brafs-wire:  formerly  they 
likewife  made  them  of  iron-wire,  which,  being  blanched, 
like  the  others,  pafled  for  brafs;  but  the  ill  effect  of  thofe 
pins  has  almoft  altogether  difearded  their  ufe.  The 
French,  however,  could  not  be  driven  off  from  them 
without  feveral  arrets  of  parliament.  By  a  fentence  of 
the  lieutenant  de  police,  July  1695,  the  feizure  of  fome 
millions  of  thofe  pins  was  confirmed,  and  the  pins  con¬ 
demned  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  executioner. 

The  pins  moft  efteemed  in  commerce  are  thofe  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  method  of  manufa&uring  this  ufeful  article, 
that  has  been  long  praftifed,  is  as  follows.  The  brafs 
wire,  of  which  thefe  impleriients  are  now  almoft  wholly 
made,  is  generally  too  thick  for  being  cut  into  pins.  It 
is,  therefore,  reduced  in  fize,  winding  it  off  from  one 
wheel  to  another  with  great  velocity,  and  caufing  it  to 
pafs  between  the  two,  through  a  circle  in  a  piece  of  iron 
of  fmaller  diameter  :  the  wire,  being  thus  reduced  to  its 
proper  dimenfions,  is  ftraightened  by  drawing  it  between 
iron  pins,  fixed  in  a  board  in  a  zig-zag  manner,  but  fo  as 
to  leave  a  ftraight  line  between  them  :  afterwards  it  is  cut 
into  lengths  of  three  or  four  yards,  and  then  into  fmaller 
ones,  every  length  being  fufficient  to  make  fix  pins  ;  each 
end  of  thefe  is  ground  to  a  point,  which  is  performed  by 
boys  who  fit  each  with  two  fmall  grinding-ftones  before 
him,  turned  by  a  wheel.  Taking  up  a  handful,  he  ap¬ 
plies  the  ends  to  the  coarfeft  of  the  two  ftones,  being 
carefui  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  each  piece  moving  round 
between  his  fingers,  fo  that  the  points  may  not  become 
flat:  he  then  gives  them  a  fmoother  and  fharper  point, 
by  applying  them  to  the  other  ftone  ;  and  by  thefe  means 
a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  enabled  to 
point  about  16,000  pins  in  an  hour.  When  the  wire  is 
thus  pointed,  a  pin  is  taken  off  from  each  end,  and  this 
is  repeated  till  it  is  cut  into  fix  pieces. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  forming  the  heads,  or, 
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SS  they  term  it  head -/pinning  ;  which  is  done  by  means 
of  a  fpinning- wheel,  one  piece  of  wire  being  thus  with 
artonifliing  rapidity  wound  round  another,  and  the  interior 
one  being  drawn  out,  leaves  a  hollow  tube  between  the 
circumvolutions:  it  is  then  cut  with  fliears;  every  two 
circumvolitions  or  turns  of  the  wire  forming  one  head  ; 
thefe  are  foftened  by  throwing  them  into  iron  pans,  and 
placing  them  in  a  furnace  till  they  are  red  hot.  As  foon 
as  they  are  cold,  they  are  dilfributed  to  children,  who  lit 
with  anvils  and  hammers  before  them,  which  they  work 
with  their  feet,  by  means  of  a  lathe  ;  and,  taking  up  one 
of  the  lengths,  they  thruft  the  blunt  end  into  a  quantity 
of  the  heads  which  lie  before  them,  and,  catching  one  at 
the  extremity,  they  apply  it  immediately  to  the  anvil 
and  hammer,  and  by  a  motion  or  two  of  the  foot,  the 
point  and  the  head  are  fixed  together  in  much  lefs  time 
than  it  can  be  defcribed,  and  with  a  dexterity  only  to  be 
acquired  by  practice;  the  fpeCfator  being  in  continual 
apprehenfion  for  the  fafety  of  their  fingers-ends.  The 
pin  is  now  finilhed  as  to  its  form,  but  (till  it  is  merely 
brafs;  it  is  therefore  thrown  into  a  copper,  containing  a 
folution  of  tin,  and  the  leys  of  wine.  Here  it  remains 
for  foir.e  time;  and  when  taken  out  afi’umes  a  white 
though  dull  appearance  ;  in  order  therefore  to  give  it  a 
polifti,  it  is  put  into  a  tub  containing  a  quantity  of 
bran,  which  is  fet  in  motion  by  turning  a  (haft  that  runs 
through  its  centre,  and  thus  by  means  of  fri&ion  it  be¬ 
comes  perfectly  bright.  The  pin  being  complete,  no¬ 
thing  remains  but  to  feparate  it  from  the  bran,  which  is 
performed  by  a  mode  exaftly  fimilar  to  the  winnowing 
of  corn  ;  the  bran  flying  oft  and  leaving  the  pin  behind 
fit  for  fale,  either  in  a  loofe  (late  by  the  pound,  or  (tuck  in 
paper  and  fold  by  number  or  by  rows.  Ellis’s  Campagna 
of  London. 

In  the  year  iSii,  Mr.  Bundy,  of  Camden  Town,  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  heading  pins.  In  de¬ 
scribing  this  invention,  Mr.  Bundy  fays,  the  frame  or 
ifo.k  is  made  of  metal,  in  which  are  fitted  a  pair  of  (leel 
dies,  in  manner  of  thofe  generally  ufed  for  making 
fcrews,.  held  together  by  cylinders;  the  dimenfions  may 
be  various,  as.  the  quality  of  the  work  requires:  the 
dies  generally  ufed  are  about  two  inches  long  and  one 
inch  lquare.  In  the  prominent  parts,  and  that  fide  of 
each  the  two  dies  which  come  in  contact  when  in  ufe, 
are  made  correfponding  grooves,  which,  when  prefled  to¬ 
gether,  form  holes,  each  to  be  the  diameter  of  the  (haft 
intended  to  have  the  head  fixed  on  ;  thefe  holes  may  be 
made  tapering  upward,  or  contracted  at  that  part  clofe 
under  the  head,  where  half  a  hemifphere,  whofe  diameter 
being  that  of  the  nze  of  the  head  required,  is  to  be  worked 
out;  viewing  the  dies  thus  worked,  and  in  the  frame, 
which  is  the  pofition  in  which  they  are  placed  while  in¬ 
troducing  the  pointed  (hafts,  each  having  a  head  loofely 
put  on,  the  upper  die  being  at  liberty  in  the  frame,  the 
preflure  of  its  weight  will  be  found  fufficient  to  hold  the 
number  of  (hafts,  with  their  heads  in  the  refpeCtive  places, 
while  they  are  pufhccl  forwards  with  a  ftraight  motion, 
until  the  quantity  of  heads  prevents  the  fhafrs  from  go¬ 
ing  any  further.  In  this  (late  it  is  neceflary  to  turn  a 
lever,  to  which  is  fixed  a  fcrew  for  the  purpofe  of  forcing 
the  dies  together,  which  will  hold  the  fliafts  firm  enough 
to  receive  a  ftroke  from  a  prefson  the  top  piece,  to  fecure 
and  form  complete  the  whole  number  of  heads  in  the 
dies.  The  hemifpheres  may  be  finifhed  according  to 
fancy,  as  refpefts  the  ornament  or  figure  of  moulding  in¬ 
tended  for  the  top  of  the  head,  by  finking  them  accord- 
jngly.  I  leave  a  point  in  the  centre  of  thefe  cavities  in 
tne  top  piece, .which  ferves,  when  forced  into  the  top  of 
the  (haft,  to  widen  it  there,  and  form  a  rivet,  and  thereby 
fecure  the  head  firm  from  coming  off  the  top  of  thefliaft; 
and,  the  dies  being  hard  fcrewed  together  with  the  lever, 
there  will  be  a  collar  formed  by  that  preflure  on  the  fliaft 
under  the  head  fufficient  to  prevent  the  liability  of  the 
head  being  by  any  ordinary  means  forced  down  the  (haft. 
Having  defcribed  the  working  parts  and  explained  the 
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procefs  by  the  drawings,  Mr.  B.  adds,  that,  placing  the 
whole  in  a  fly-prefs,  one  ftroke  therewith  on  the  top  piece 
will  be  found  fufficient  to  complete  the  whole  number  of 
heads  in  the  dies.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
ltrike  the  head  feveral  times,  and  that  on  its  fides,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  fix  it  on  the  (haft  while  held  in  a  horizontal  po¬ 
fition.  “But  my  method,”  fays  the  patentee,  “  of  effec¬ 
tually  and  fecurely  fattening  the  heads  on  the  (hafts,  and 
leaving  the  heads  of  a  fuperior  form,  is,  by  placing  the 
(hafts  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  ftriking  the  heads 
and  (hafts  on  their  tops;  which  I  call  fuperior  heads, 
and  which  I  claim  as  my  invention.”  The  head-wire 
may  be  made  flat,  either  by  drawing  or  rolling  to  a  fize, 
fo  that  when  fpun  one  or  more  rounds  will  be  fufficient 
for  a  head  ;  head-wire  of  a  fmaller  than  ordinary  fize, 
without  flatting,  is  recommended,  fo  that,  when  fpun  and 
cut  three  rounds,  it  (hall  contain  the  quantity  of  metal 
required  for  the  fize  head  intended.  When  the  heads 
have  been  fixed  on  the  fliafts  by  the  fly-prefs,  the  fcrew 
is  then  to  be  turned  back  by  the  lever;  and,  taking  hold 
of  the  milled  head,  which  is  on  the  head  of  the  fmall 
fliaft,  and  which  goes  through  the  fcrew,  and  is  fixed  to 
the  top  dies  by  being  fcrewed  hard  in  the  die,  it  may  be 
drawn  back  to  feparate  the  dies  fufficiently  wide  for  the 
fuperior -headed  pins,  which  they  contain,  to  fall  through 
into  fome  place  prepared  to  receive  them. 

The  confumption  of  pins,  and  the  number  of  artificers 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  them,  are  incredible. 
In  Paris  alone,  there  were  anciently  above  a  thoufand 
people  employed  in  it;  and,  after  the  decline  of  this  ma¬ 
nufacture  in  the  city,  there  have  been  annually  fold  above 
fifty  thoufand  crow'ns  worth  of  the  pin-wire  to  the  pin- 
makers  of  the  neighbouring  places,  all  brought  thither 
from  Stockholm.  In  the  little  town  of  Bugle,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  there  were  computed  at  leaft  five  hundred  work¬ 
men  employed  in  the  pin-manufaCture  ;  the  whole  town 
being  peopled  with  them.  Several  thoufand  perfons  are 
employed  in  this  manufacture  in  various  parts  of  our 
own  country.  Eftabliflunents  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Metropolis,  Warwickfhire,  Gloucefterlhire,  Ef- 
fex,  &c. 

Mr.  Wliittemore,  in  America,  has  fo  improved  a  ma¬ 
chine  originally  invented  by  an  American,  as  to  make, 
from  a  Ample  wire,  30  pins  in  a  minute,  completely 
headed  and  pointed  entirely  by  the  machine,  with  only 
one  hand  to  turn  the  crank.  American  Paper,  1823. 

Not withlfanding  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  commodity 
cheaper  than  pins,  there  is  not  any  one  that  pafles  through 
more  hands  before  they  come  to  be  fold.  They  reckon 
twenty  workmen  fuccelfively  employed  in  each  pin,  be¬ 
tween  the  drawing  of  the  brafs-tvire  and  the  flicking  of 
the  pin  in  the  paper. 

Pins  are  diftinguilhed  by  numeros;  the  fmaller  called 
from  N°  3,  4,  5;  thence  to  the  14th;  whence  they  are 
only  accounted  by  two  to  two,  viz.  N°  16,  18,  and  20, 
which  is  the  largeft  fize.  Befides  the  white  pins,  there 
arealfo  blackones,  made  for  mourning,  from  N°  4  to  N° 
10.  Thefe  are  ufually  of  iron-wire.  But  what  we  com¬ 
monly  call  blacli  pins  are  long  pieces  of  iron-wire  japanned, 
and  bent  to  a  double  point,  tor  the  purpofe  of  pinning- 
up  the  curls  of  the  hair  by  day  or  night.  They  are  now 
very  little  ufed  ;  for  fome  years  ago  they  were  fuperfeded 
by  hair  or  leather  rollers,  and  at  length  the  rollers  and  the 
curls  difappeared  together. 

The  firft  mention  of  pins  that  occurs  in  the  Englilh  fta- 
tute-book  is  found  in  the  ftatute  of  Richard  III.  in  1483, 
prohibiting  foreign  manufactures  ;  and  it  was  enaCted, 
“  That  no  perfon  (hall  put  to  fale  any  pinnes  but  only 
fuch  as  fhall  be  double-headed,  and  have  the  heads  fol- 
dered  (aft  to  the  (hank  of  the  pins,  well  fmoothed,  the 
(hank  well  (hapen,  the  points  well  and  round  filed,  canted, 
and  (harpened.”  From  the  above  extract  it  (liould  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  art  of  pin-making  was  but  of  late  invention, 
probably  introduced  from  France;  and  that  our  manu¬ 
factories  fince  that  period  have  wonderfully  improved. 
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One  of  the  articles  of  the  ftatutes  of  the  ancient  pin- 
makers  of  Paris  was,  that  no  matter  (hould  open  more 
than  one  (hop  for  the  fale  of  his  wares,  “except  on  New- 
year’s  day,  and  the  eve  thereof.”  This  we  mention  in  an 
age  of  luxury  and  profufion,  to  recall  to  mind  the  agree¬ 
able  fimplicity  of  our  forefathers,  who  contented  them- 
felves  with  giving  pins  for  new-year’s  gifts,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  when  firft  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  were  found  fo  extremely  neat,  in  compa- 
rifon  with  the  wooden  fkewers  before  in  life,  as  to  make 
them  truly  acceptable  to  the  ladies,  however  trifling  fuch 
friendly  offerings  might  now  appear.  From  thefe  dona¬ 
tions,  ■pin-money  became  a  familiar  expreflion  for  fmall 
prefents  in  general;  and,  from  the  like  caufe,  that  term 
is  now  fometimes  ufed  for  the  fettlements  made  on  fe¬ 
males,  either  through  a  neceflary  caution  of  their  parents 
and  guardians,  or  the  juftice  of  their  conforts. 

We  are  informed  that  the  pin-manufa&ure  is  lefs  prof- 
perous  than  it  was  fome  years  ago.  This'decline  is  partly 
owing  to  the  diminiflied  confumption  of  the  article  by 
our  fair  country-women,  and  of  courfe  partly  to  the  ex- 
cefs  of  the  quantity  made  above  the  regular  demand; 
which  has  occafioned  to  the  matter-man ufafturer  not  only 
an  inconvenience,  but  a  difproportionate  return  of  pro¬ 
fit  for  the  capital  which  it  employs.  We  hope  to  fee  pins 
entirely  difufed  in  the  drefles  of  children,  and  firings  ap¬ 
plied  in  every  part. 

To  PIN,  v.  a.  To  fatten  with  pins. — He  mutt  fet  down 
the  order,  and  as  I  may  fay  the  carpenterlhip ;  he  mutt 
-pin  it  [the  coach]  and  fit  it  throughout.  Harmar's  Tv.  of 
Beza,  1587. — The  Ikilful  artifan  had  taken  it  [a  watch] 
in  hand,  and  curioufly  pinned  the  joints.  Bp.  llall's  Se¬ 
lect  Thoughts. — If  a  word  or  two  more  are  added  upon 
the  chief  offenders,  ’tis  only  a  paper  pinn'd  upon  the 
bread.  Pope. 

Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau’s  pinn’d  awry, 

E’er  felt  fuch  rage.  Pope. 

To  fatten;  to  make  faft: 

Our  gates, 

Which  yet  feem  ftiut,  we  have  but  pir.n’d  with  ruffles; 
They’ll  open  of  themfelves.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

To  join  ;  to  fix;  to  fatten. — They  help  to  cozen  them¬ 
felves,  by  chufing  to  pin  their  faith  on  fuch  expofitors  as 
explain  the  (acred  Scriptures  in  favour  of  thofe  opinions 
that  they  beforehand  have  voted  orthodox.  Locke. 

I’ve  learn’d  how  far  I’m  to  believe 

Your pinnivy  oaths  upon  your  fleeve.  Hudibras. 

[Pynban,  Sax.]  To  fliut  up  ;  to  inclofe  ;  to  confine  :  as, 
in  pinfold.  This  is  written  alfo  pen. — If  all  this  be  wil¬ 
lingly  granted  by  us,  which  are  accufed  to  pin  the  word 
of  God  in  fo  narrow  room,  let  the  caufe  of  the  accufed 
be  referred  to  the  accufer’s  confidence.  Hooker. 

PIN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chan- 
tong  :  170  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat.  37.  34.  N. 
Ion.  1 17.  40.  E. 

PIN'-CASE,  f  A  cafe  to  keep  pins  in  : 

Some  brought  a  filke  lace, 

Some  brought  a  pin-cafe.  Skelton’s  Poems. 

PIN'-CUSHION,  f.  A  fmall  bag  fluffed  with  bran  or 
wool,  on  which  pins  are  ftuck. — She  would  ruin  me  in 
filks,  were  not  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a  large  pin-enjh- 
ion  fufficient  to  make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  Addi- 
fon’s  Guardian. — Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrafes,  and  doft 
deal  in  remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  of  pin-ctijhinns. 
Congreve. 

PIN'-DUST.  f.  Small  particles  of  metal  made  by 
pointing  pins. — The  little  parts  of  pin-dujl,  when  min¬ 
gled  with  fand,  cannot,  by  their  mingling,  make  it  lighter. 
Digby. 

PIN-FEATH'ER,  /.  A  feather  juft  as  it  begins  to 
(hoot. 
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PIN-FEATH'ERED,  adj.  Not  fledged ;  having  the 
feathers  yet  only  beginning  to  {hoot : 

We  fee  fome  raw  pin-feather' d  thing 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  fing  ; 

Who  for  falfe  quantities  was  whipt  at  fchool.  Dryden. 

PIN-HCF,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Fo- 
kien  :  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tchang-tcheou. 

PIN'-HOLE,/.  A  fmall  hole,  fuch  as  is  made  by  the  per¬ 
foration  of  a  pin. — The  breaft  at  firft  broke  in  a  fmall  pin¬ 
hole.  Wifeman. 

PIN-LI',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chen-fi: 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Hing-ngan. 

PIN-LON',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chang-fi,  on  the  Hoang  river:  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Kai. 

PIN'-MAKER,  f  One  who  makes  pins. 

PIN'-MONEY,  f.  [“  There  is  a  very  ancient  tax,  in 
France,  for  providing  the  queen  with  pins,  from  whence 
the  term  of  pin-money  has  been  applied  by  us  to  that  pro- 
vilion  for  married  women,  with  which  the  hulband  is  not 
to  interfere.”  Barrington  on  the  Statutes.]  An  annual 
fum  fettled  on  a  wife  to  defray  her  own  charges. —  It  was 
ftipulated,  that  ftie  (hould  have  400I.  a-year  tor  pin-mo¬ 
ney.  Now,  (hould  a  man,  unacquainted  with  our  cuftoms, 
be  told  thefums  which  are  allowed  in  Great  Britain,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  pin-money,  what  a  prodigious  confumption. 
of  pins  he  would  think  there  was  in  this  ifland.  Addifon’s 
Sped.  N°  295. 

PIN-TCHIANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Quang-fi  :  1212  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Pekin.  Lat. 
21.  9.  N.  Ion.  106.  4.  E. 

PIN-and-WEB',  f.  A  horny  induration  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  eye,  not  much  unlike  a  cataract.  The  pin- 
and -web  is  the  fame  with  what  weotherwife  call  the  pan- 
nus,  unguis,  pterygium,  &c. 

PIN'-WIRE,  f.  The  wire  from  which  pins  are  made. 
A  thinner  kind  of  brafs  wire  ufed  by  watch-makers  to^ 
fatten  their  work  together. 

PIN-YANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Chan-fi  :  337  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pekin.  Lat.  36.  6.  N. 
Ion.  1 1 1.  o.  E. 

PIN-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  ,of  the  third  rank,  in 
Tche-kiang:  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Ouen-tcheou. 

PIN-YAO',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-fi  :  twenty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Fuen-tcheou. 

PIN-YU'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-tong:  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Te. 

PI'NA  (Ruy  de),  one  of  the  earlieft  and  beft  of  the 
Portuguefe  hiliorians,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  and  through  half  the  following  century.  He 
was  employed  by  Joam  II.  in  many  embaffies  and  many 
offices  of  confidence  and  honour,  figned-the  will  of  that 
king  as  public  notary,  was  prefent  at  his  death,  and  was 
the  perfon  who  openedand  publicly  read  his  will.  Ema¬ 
nuel,  Joam’s  heir,  heaped  more  favours  upon  him,  and 
made  him  Chronilta  Mor,  or  chief  chronicler,  an  office  of 
which  he  had  already  performed  the  duties,  and  which 
was  now  refigned  in  his  favour  by  Valeo  Fernandez  de 
Lucena.  He  iived  fome  years  alter  Emanuel;  but  nei¬ 
ther  the  year  of  his  birth  nor  that  of  his  death  has  been 
afeertained.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  the  chroni¬ 
cles  of  Sancho  I.  and  II.  Alfonfo  II.  III.  IV.  and  V.  of 
Duarte,  and  Joam  II.  Some  of  thefe  are  dilputed,  and 
faid  to  be  the  production  of  Fernam  Lopes.  Joam  III. 
commiflloned  him  to  write  the  chronicle  of  his  father 
Emanuel,  for  which  he  had  collected  materials,  as  the 
mighty  events  of  that  extraordinary  reign  took  place. 
The  celebrated  Albuquerque,  looking  to  him  as  the  his¬ 
torian  of  his  vidlories.  Cent  him  a  prefent  of  jewels.  “He,  ’ 
faid  his  rival,  Damian  de  Goes,  “had  the  ruby  rings,  and 
I  had  the  trouble.”  Ruy  de  Pina,  fays  Mr.  Southey, 
might  have  been  called  a  chronicler  of  firft  rate  merit,  it 
Fernam  Lopes  had  never  written,  who  is  infinitely  the 
beft  of  all  chroniclers.  But,  though  coming  immediately 
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after  that  incomparable  writer,  Ruy  de  Pina  ftill  appears 
an  excellent  hiftorian,  and  farfuperior  toall  who  followed 
him.  Gen.  Biog. 

PINA  CIA,  /  [Greek.]  Among  the  Athenians,  ta¬ 
blets  of  brafs  whereon  the  names  of  all  the  perfons  in 
each  tribe  duly  qualified,  and  willing,  to  be  judges  or  fe- 
nators  of  the  Areopagus,  being  feverally  written,  they 
were  call:  into  a  veffel  provided  on  purpofe  ;  and  intoano- 
ther  veffel  were  call  the  fame  number  of  beans,  a  hundred 
of  which  were  white,  and  all  the  reft  black;  then  the 
names  of  the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn,  one 
by  one;  and  thofe  whole  names  were  drawn  out  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  white  beans,  were  received  into  the  fenate. 
In  Solon’s  time  there  were  only  four  tribes,  each  of  which 
eledted  a  hundred  fenators;  fo  that  the  Areopagus  con¬ 
fided  of  four  hundred  members;  but,  the  number  of 
tribes  being  afterwards  increafed,  the  number  of  fenators 
was  confequently  augmented  by  fo  many  hundreds  ;  but 
the  manner  of  election  remained  the  fame. 

PINA'CLE  (Le),  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Jerfey  :  one  mile  fouth  of  Grones. 

PINACOTHE'CA,  J'.  Among  the  ancients,  a  place 
where  pidhires,  ftatues,  and  other  curiofities,  w-ere  kept. 

PINA'GRA,  a  ftrong  mud-fort  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ba- 
ramaul,  taken  and  deftroyed  by  the  Britifh  in  1790  :  four¬ 
teen  miles  weft-fou th- weft  of  Darempour. 

PINANG',  or  Pu'lo  Pinang.  See  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Island. 

PINANPI'RO,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quito:  ten  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Quito. 

PINA'RA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia  Mi¬ 
nor,  being  one  of  the  largeft  in  Lycia.  It  is  placed  by 
Strabo  in  the  interior  of  this  province,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cragus. — A  town  of  Alia,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Ccelefyria,  upon  the  Gindarus,  according  to  Pliny. 
Ptolemy  places  it  in  Pieria  of  Syria. — An  ifland  of  the 
iEgean  fea,  upon  the  coaft  of  AUtolia. 

PINA'RII, /.  Among  the  Romans,  an  order  of  priefts 
belonging  to  Hercules,  who  offered  facrifices  to  that  god 
in  a  folemn  manner  every  year.  They  were  in  this  fer- 
vice  connected  with  the  Potitii. 

PIN'ARUS,  or  Pindus,  now  Delifou,  a  river  flowing 
between  Cilicia  and  Syria,  which  rofe  in  Mount  Amanus, 
and,  purfuing  its  courfe  between  two  chains  of  thefe 
mountains,  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  ftrait  where  was  the  bay  of  Iffus,  in  the  gulf  of 
Ifiicus. 

PI'NAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia:  feven  miles 
north-north- weft  of  Motril. 

PI'NAS  (John),  a  painter  of  hiftory,  portrait,  and 
landfcape,  born  at  Haerlem  about  the  year  1596.  He 
travelled  to  Italy  for  improvement,  and  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  confiderable  reputation. — He  had  a  brother  of  the 
name  of  Jacques,  who  pradtifed  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  John, 
but  not  with  equal  fuccefs. 

PI'NAS  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  the  gulf  of 
Honduras,  fituated  off  Trivigillo-bay. 

PI'NAS  POI'NT,  the  eaftern  point  of  Panama-bay. 
Lat.  6.  15.  N.  Ion.  80.  30.  W.  The  port  of  this  name  is 
on  the  fame  fouth-weft  coaft  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
near  the  point.  The  whole  coaft  fouthward  to  Cape  Co- 
rientes  abounds  with  pine-trees,  whence  the  name. 

PINASTEL'LA,/  in  botany.  See  Hippuris. 

PINAS'TER,  /.  [Latin.]  The  wild  pine.  SeePiNUS. 
The  holly  arm’d  with  gold  and  filver  fpines. 

The  branch’d  pinajler,  and  the  fir  that  fhines.  Anonymous. 

PIN'BURY,  a  village  in  Gloucefterfliire,  near  Dun- 
tefbourn,  to  which  parilh  it  is  a  hamlet.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  camp  in  the  midft  of  a  park  that  formerly 
rtiade  part  of  the  manor.  There  is  an  ancient  chapel  in 
this  hamlet,  and  fome  old  foundations  near  it. 

PIN'CERS,  J.  [ pincette ,  Fr.]  An  inftrument  by  which 
nails  are  drawn,  or  any  thing  is  griped  which  requires 
to  be  held  hard  : 


As  fuperfluous  flefh  did  rot, 

Amendment  ready  ftill  at  hand  did  wait, 

To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fiery  hot, 

That  foon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupt  iot.  Spenfer. 

The  claw  of  an  animal. — Every  ant  brings  a  fmall  par¬ 
ticle  of  that  earth  in  her  pincers,  and  lays  it  by  the  hole. 
Addifon’s  Guardian. 

■  To  PINCH,  v.  a.  [ pincer ,  Fr.]  To  fqueeze  between 
the  fingers  or  with  the  teeth  : 

When  the  dodlor  fpies  his  vantage  ripe 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand. 

The  maid  hath  given  confent  to  go  with  him.  Shakcfp. 
To  hold  hard  with  an  inftrument.  To  fqueeze  the  ilefh 
till  it  is  pained  or  livid. — He  would  pinch  the  children  in 
the  dark  fo  hard,  that  he  left  the  print  in  black  and  blue. 
Arbuthnot . 

Thou  fhalt  he  pinch'd 

As  thick  ns  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  flinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them.  S/takeJpeare’s  2'empejl. 

To  prefs  between  hard  bodies.  To  gall  ;  to  fret.-— As 
they  pinch  one  another  by  the  difpofition,  he  cries  out. 
No  more.  Shake fpeare's  Ant.  and  Cleop. — To  gripe:  to  op- 
prefs;  to  ftraiten. —  Want  of  room  upon  the  earth  pinch¬ 
ing  a  whole  nation,  begets  the  remedilefs  war;  vexing 
only  fome  number  of  particulars,  it  draws  on  the 
arbitrary.  Ralegh's  Efj'ays. 

She  pinch'd  her  belly  with  her  daughter’s  too. 

To  bring  the  yearabout  with  much  ado.  Dryden. 

To  diftrefs;  to  pain. — Avoid  the  pinching  cold  and  fcorch- 
ing  heat.  Milton’s  P.  L. 

Afford  them  flielter  from  the  wintry  winds  ; 

The  fharp  year  pinches.  Thomfon's  Autumn. 

To  prefs;  to  drive  into  difficulties. — The  beaver,  when 
he  finds  himfelf  hard  pinch'd,  bites  ’em  off,  and,  leaving 
them  to  his  purfuers,  laves  himfelf.  L’EJlrange. — To  try 
thoroughly;  to  force  out  what  is  contained  within. — 
This  is  the  way  to  pinch  the  queftion  ;  therefore  let  what 
will  come  of  it,  I  will  ftand  the  teft  of  your  method.  Col¬ 
lier. — In  mufic,  to  ufe  the  fingers  inftead  of  the  bow,  to 
make  the  chords  of  an  inftrument  found. — -There  are 
fome  chord-inftruments  which  have  no  bow',  and  which 
are  played  only  by  pinching,  as  the  lute,  guitar,  &c.  and 
fometimes  thofe  with  which  the  bow  is  generally  ufed 
are  pinched,  as  the  violin,  and  violoncello;  and  this 
method  of  playing  is  marked  in  the  Italian  by  the  word 
pizzicato.  Chambers. 

To  PINCH,  v.  n.  To  adl  with  force,  fo  as  to  be  felt; 
to  bear  hard  upon  ;  to  bepuzzling. — A  difficulty  pincheth, 
nor  will  it  eafily  be  refolved.  Glauville. 

Know  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  fcale, 

See  where  the  realons  pinch  and  where  they  fail.  Dryd. 

To  fp^re;  to  be  frugal. — There  is  that  waxeth  rich  by  his 
warinefs  and  pinching.  Ecclus.  xi.  18. 

The  poor,  that  fcarce  have  wherewithal  to  eat, 

Will  pinch  and  make  the  finging-boy  a  treat.  Dryden. 

PINCH,/,  [pitgon,  Fr.  from  the  verb.]  A  painful 
fqueeze  with  the  fingers  : 

If  any  ftraggler  from  his  rank  be  found, 

A  pinch  mult  for  the  mortal  fin  compound.  Dryden. 

A  gripe  5  a  pain  given  : 

There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death  > 

More  fharp  than  this  is.  Shakefpeare's  Cymbeline. 

Oppreffion;  diftrefs  inflidled.— A  farmer  was  put  to  Rich 
a  pinch  in  a  hard  winter,  that  he  was  forced  to  feed  his 
family  upon  the  main  ftock.  L’EJirange. 

Return  to  her  !  No,  I  rather  choofe 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, 

Neceffity’s  fharp  pinch.  Shakejpeare's  K.  Lear. 

3  Difficulty; 
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Difficulty;  time  of  diftrefs. — A  good  fure  friend  is  abet¬ 
ter  help  at  a  pinch,  than  all  the  ftratagems  of  a  man’s  own 
wit.  Bacon. — The  devil  helps  his  fervants  for  a  feafon; 
but,  when  they  once  come  to  a  pinch,  he  leaves  ’em  in  the 
lurch.  L'Eflrange. — -In  mufic,a  kind  of  grace  proper  forcer- 
tain  inftruments,  particularly  the  harpfichord  ;  it  is  formed 
by  ftriking  alternately  the  found  of  the  written  note  with 
the  found  of  the  inferior  note,  and  obferving  to  begin  and 
finifti  with  the  note  which  bears  the  pinch. — The  difference 
between  the  pinch  and  trill  is  this,  that  the  latter  is  (truck 
with  the  fuperior  note,  and  the  pinch  with  the  inferior. 
Chambers. — It  is  now,  and  more  properly,  called  a  beat. 

PINCH'-FIST,  or  Pinch-penny,/.  A  mifer. 

PINCH'BECK,  f  [from  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
Mixed  gold-coloured  metal;  it  is  an  alloy  of  zink  and 
.copper. 

PINCH'BECK,  a  village  of  Lincolnfiiire,  on  Bofton- 
Dyke,  where  there  is  a  good  church,  built  with  (tone,  but 
conliderably  inclining  from  the  perpendicular,  from  a 
fettling  of  the  foundation. 

PIN'CHES,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Quito  :  ioo  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Macas. 

PINCHI'NA,  one  of  the  Cordillera  mountains,  under 
the  Equinoctial  Line. 

PIN'CHING,  /.  The  a£t  of  fqueezing  between  two 
bard  bodies.  A  method  of  pruning,  performed  by  nip¬ 
ping  or  breaking  off  the  branches  or  fprigs  of  a  plant, 
or  tree,  between  the  nails  of  two  fingers.  Molt  gardeners 
bold,  that  pinching  contributes  to  the  abundance  of  the 
fruit,  as  well  as  of  the  branches  ;  and  they  fay  that  young 
flioots,  thus  lopped,  are  lefs  apt  to  grow  black  and  die 
than  when  cut  with  a  pruning-knife. 

PINCHU'GA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
ToboUk.  Lat.  58.  20.  N.  Ion.  96.  54.  E. 

PINCK'NEY,  an  illand  on  the  coaft  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina. — Alfo,  a  diftrift,  formerly  of  the  upper  country  of 
South  Carolina,  now  divided  into  the  diftri&s  of  York, 
Chefter,  Union,  and  Spartanburgh. 

PINCKNEY'A,  f.  [named  by  Michaux,  in  honour  of 
one  of  his  friends  or  patrons  in  America,  probably  Mr. 
Pinkney,  once  envoy  to  the  Britifh  court ;  but  nothing 
is  recorded  on  the  fubjeCf,  either  in  the  Flora  of  Michaux, 
or  in  the  account  of  his  life,  where  this  tree  is  men¬ 
tioned.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  or¬ 
der  monogynia,  natural  order  rubiaceae,  Jvff.  Generic 
characters —Calyx  :  perianthium  fuperior,  in  five  deep 
acute  fegments,  one  (rarely  two)  of  which  is  dilated  into 
a  large  coloured  leaf,  deciduous.  Corolla:  of  one  petal, 
funnel -Ihaped ;  tube  thrice  as  long  as  the  ordinary  feg¬ 
ments  of  the  calyx  ;  five-fided  ;  limb  in  five  deep,  revo¬ 
lute,  obtufe,  nearly-equal,  fegments,  half  the  length  of 
the  tube.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  equal,  in- 
ferted  into  the  tube  near  its  bafe,  (hotter  than  the  limb; 
antherae  oblong,  incumbent.  Piftillurn  :  germen  inferior, 
roundifh-oblong;  ftyle  the  length  and  form  of  the  (ta- 
inens  ;  (tigma  thickilh,  in  two  obtufe  lobes.  Pericarpium  : 
capfule  globofe,  (lightly  compreffed,  with  a  furrow  at 
each  fide,  cartilaginous,  thin,  coated,  of  two  cells  and  two 
valves,  the  partitions  from  the  centre  of  each  valve. 
Seeds  numerous,  horizontal,  oval,  depreffed,  with  a  mem¬ 
branous  orbicular  wing.  Receptacle  central,  angular. — 
Effential  CharaSler.  One  fegment  of  the  calyx  very  large, 
leafy;  corolla  funnel-fhaped,  five-cleft;  ftamens  promi¬ 
nent  ;  ftigma  bluntly  two-lobed  ;  capfule  inferior,  of  two 
cells  and  two  valves ;  feeds  numerous,  winged.  Only  one 
fpecies. 

Pinckneya  pubens,  or  downy  pinckneya.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Mary  in  Georgia,  where 
it  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  to  cure  fevers,  being  allied 
to  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  was  brought  into  England  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Frafer  in  1786.  It  is  a  greenhoule 
plant,  floweringdn  June  and  July.  We  are  obliged  to 
Mr.  Frafer  for  fine  Cpecimens  in  flower  and  feed.  Others 
are  found  in  the  herbarium  of  the  younger  Linnaeus, 
which  muft  have  been  collected  before  Michaux  vilited 
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America,  and  we  fufpeCt  they  were  fent  by  Bartrarn. 
This  is  a  very  handfome  (hrub,  or  fmall  tree,  with  oppo- 
fite  downy  branches.  Leaves  oppbfite,  on  downy  (talks, 
oval,  acute  at  each  end,  entire,  a  fpan  long;  naked,  but 
roughi(h  above ;  paler  and  rather  downy  beneath.  Flow¬ 
ers  an  inch  long,  pale,  (freaked  with  purple.  Their  molt 
confpicuous  part  is  the  large,  oval,  whitifli,  downy,  leafy, 
expanfton,  which  takes  the  place  of  one  fegment  of  the 
calyx,  as  in  the  firffc  and  fecond  fpecies  of  MusSjENda  ; 
fee  that  article.  The  capfule  is  as  big  as  a  large  goofe- 
berry,  of  a  rigid,  cartilaginous,  but  thin,  texture,  with  a 
deciduous  (kin.  This  genus  is  intermediate  between  Cin¬ 
chona  and  Mujfcenda,  but  feems  fufliciently  diltinCt  in  its 
fruit  from  the  former ;  as  it  unqueftionably  is  from  the 
latter,  with  which  the  habit  molt  agrees.  The  name  of 
Bartramia  was  deftined  for  it,  the  original  Bartramia  be¬ 
ing  a  Triumfetta ;  but  there  is  now  a  very  fine  and  diftinCt 
genus  of  modes  eltabliflied  under  this  appellation.  Mi¬ 
chaux  Boreal.  Amer.  i.  103. 

PINCKNEYVIL'LE,  a  pod  town  of  South  Carolina, 
and  capital  of  Union  diftriCt,  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of 
Broad  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Pacolet,  containing  a  hand¬ 
fome  workhoufe,  a  gaol,  and  a  few  compaCt  houfes  :  feven- 
ty-five  miles  north- weft  of  Columbia. 

PIN'COS,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lima:  fif¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Xauxa. 

PIN'CUM,  a  town  of  Moefia  fuperior,  now  Gradifca. 

PINCZES'TI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mol¬ 
davia:  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Jafly. 

PIN'DA,  a  feaport  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  Zaire  :  125  miles  weft-fouth-well  of  Sr. 
Salvador. 

PIN'DA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Indian 
Sea  in  lat.  1 3.28.  S. 

PIN'DA  SHO'AL,  a  (hoal  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Africa  :  lat.  14.  S. 

PIND'ALA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Tellingana: 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Warangole. 

PINDAMA'HA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  government 
of  St.  Paul :  eighty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Sr.  Paul. 

PINDAR,  the  raoft  famous  lyric  poet  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  a  native  of  Cynofcephalas,  near  Thebes,  in 
Bceotia.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation  at  the  tera  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Xerxes,  B.  C.  480.  He  was  the  difciple  in  poetry 
of  Lafus  of  Hermione,  and  of  Mry.tis,  the  tutorefs  of 
Corinna;  but  was  principally  indebted  to  his  own 
genius  for  his  peculiar  excellencies.  Of  the  particulars 
-of  his  life  but  little  is  known,  and  even  that  little  has 
been  in  fome  meafure  anticipated  under  our  article 
Music,  vol.  xvi.  p.  358,9.  He  appears  to  have  courted 
the  great  by  encomiaftic  verfes,  which  were  at  the  fervice 
of  thofe  who  paid  mod  liberally  for  them.  Theron  of 
Agrigentum  and  Hiero  of  Syracufe  were  two  of  his  great 
patrons,  and  are  commemorated  in  his  poems.  He  cele¬ 
brated  the  city  of  Athens  in  a  manner  that  excited  the 
difpleafure  of  his  countrymen  the  Thebans,  who  on  that 
account  impofed  a  fine  upon  him,  which  the  Athenians 
not  only  doubly  repaid  him,  but  eredted  a  ftatue  to  his 
honour.  His  reputation  was  fo  great,  that  we  find  he 
was  rewarded  in  the  public  affemblies  of  Greece  with 
the  prize,  in  preference  to  every  other  competitor;  and, 
as  the  conquerors  at  Olympia  were  the  fubjedts  of  his 
compofitions,  the  poet  was  courted  by  ftatefmen  and 
princes.  His  hymns  and  paeans  were  repeated  before  the 
moll  crowded  aflemblies  in  the  temples  of  Greece;  and 
the  prieftefs  of  Delphi  declared  that  it  was  the  will  of 
Apollo  that  her  chief  poet  (liould  receive  half  of  all  the 
firft-fruit  offerings  that  were  annually  heaped  on  his 
altars.  This  was  not  the  only  public  honour  which  he 
received  ;  after  his  death  he  was  honoured  with  every  mark 
of  refpedt,  even  to  adoration.  His  ftatue  was  eredted  at 
Thebes,  in  the  public  place  where  the  games  were  exhibit¬ 
ed  ;  and,  fix  centuries  after,  it  was  viewed  with  the  ut- 
moft  fenfations  of  pleasure  and  admiration  by  the  geogra- 
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pher  Paufanias.  The  honours  which  were  paid  him  while 
alive  were  alfo  (hared  by  his  pofterity;  and,  as  a  mark  of 
their  high  attention  and  reverence,  at  the  celebration  of 
one  of  the  feftivals  of  the  Greeks,  a  portion  of  the  viXim 
which  had  been  offered  in  facrifice  was  referved  for  the 
defendants  of  the  poet.  Even  the  mod  inveterate  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Thebans  (howed  a  regard  for  his  memory; 
and  the  Spartans  (pared  the  houfe  which  the  prince  of 
the  Lyrics  had  inhabited,  when  they  deltroyed  the  houfes 
and  the  walls  of  Thebes.  The  fame  fort  of  refpeX  was 
likewife  paid  him  by  Alexander  the  Great,  when  Thebes 
was  reduced  to  afhes. 

He  died  in  the  public  theatre  at  the  age  of  55,  about 
the  year  440  B.  C.  The  greateft  part  of  his  works  has 
perifiied.  He  had  compofed  fome  hymns  to  the  gods, 
poems  in  honour  of  Apollo,  dithyrambics  to  Bacchus, 
and  odes  on  feveral  victories  obtained  at  the  four  greateft 
feftivals  of  the  Greeks,  the  Olympic,  Ifthmian,  Pythian, 
and  Nemean,  games.  Of  all  the!e,  the  Odes  are  the  only 
compofitions  extant,  admired  forfublimity  of  fentiments, 
grandeur  of  exprefiion,  energy  and  magnificence  of  ftyle, 
boldnefs  of  metaphors,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  elegance 
of  diction.  Horace  has  called  our  poet  inimitable ;  and 
this  panegyric  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  too  ftrong,  fince 
fucceeding  critics  have  agreed  in  extolling  his  beauties, 
the  fire,  animation,  and  enthufiafm,  of  his  genius.  Horace 
refers  likewife  to  his  pathetic  and  moral  commemorations 
of  departed  excellence.  It  was  probably  by  ftrains  of  this 
kind  that  he  acquired  the  epithets  of  wife  and  divine 
from  Plato.  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  fpeaks  of  Pindar 
as  the  chief  model  among  the  lyric  poets  of  what  lie  de¬ 
nominates  “  fevere  and  antique  harmony  and  he  alfo 
extols  his  loftinefs,  energy,  fertility,  art,  and  ftrength  of 
diXion  mixed  with  l'weetnefs.  Quintilian  repeats  thefe 
praifes  ;  but  Longinus  reprefents  him  as  fometimes,  when 
glowing  with  the  brighteft  flame,  undergoing  a  fudden 
extinXion;  and  a  more  modern  critic  feems  to  join  ifl'ue 
with  the  author  of  the  Sublime.”  Speaking  of  his  Odes, 
he  fays,  “  they  have  indeed  thofe  charaXerillics  of  fire, 
rapidity,  and  variety,  for  which  he  is  fo  much  celebrated 
by  the  critics  of  antiquity;  but  that  fire  is  frequently 
obfcured  in  fmoke,  and  that  variety  is  produced  by  di- 
greffions  fo  excurfive,  that  it  is  often  fcarcely  poffible  to 
follow  him,  and  trace  their  relation  to  his  propofed  fub- 
jeX.”  Yet  Pindar  is  full  of  force  and  fire;  his  thoughts 
are  fententious,  his  ftyle  impetuous,  his  failies  daring,  and 
frequently  running,  as  it  were,  at  random ;  he affeXs a 
beautiful  diforder,  which,  however,  is  faid  to  be  the 
effeX  of  the  greateft  art.  His  Odes  are  remarkable  not 
only  for  the  powerful  imagination  they  difplay,  but  for 
the  illuftrations  of  the  moft  elegant  and  moral  kind, 
which  the  author  continually  derives  from  liiftory  or 
mythology,  and  with  the  utmoft  fkill  interweaves  with 
the  narratives  of  common  occurrences.  The  profeffed 
(ubjedfs  of  his  poems,  the  praife  of  conquerors  in  the 
games,  or  of  kings,  are  of_.aH  fubjedls  moft  deftitute  of 
variety.  In  every  language  the  terms  of  mere  adulation 
are  few,  and  of  no  force  :  and  there  is  of  courfe  little 
diverfity  in  the  defcription  of  Angle  combats.  But  the 
mind  of  our  poet  foars  above  the  mere  narrative  or  praife. 
He  every-where  draws  from  the  previous  liiftory  of  the 
combatants,  from  the  exploits  of  their  anceftry,  or  from 
fome  fimilarity  between  the  fight  itfelf  and  fome  previoufly 
celebrated  combat,  food  for  digreflion.  Thefe  digreflions, 
however  tedious  they  might  have  been  in  themfelves, 
would  not  appear  fo  to  thole  to  whom  they  were  addreffed, 
fince  national  exploits  are  with  all  mankind  a  favourite 
topic.  But  thefe  digreflions  were  not  tedious,  becaufe 
the  poet  managed  them  fo  (kilfully,  and  contrived  that 
they  fiiould  bear  fo  naturally  and  accurately  on  the  fub- 
jedf  ol  his  poem.  Thus,  his  patron  Hiero  was  fuffering 
under  a  painful  difeafe  when  he  had  occafion  to  celebrate 
one  of  his  victories.  To  a  man  in  fuch  a  ftate  how  fick- 
ening  would  have  been  the  common  language  of  praife! 
therefore  Pindar  fkilfully  opens  the  poem  with  a  with  for 
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his  better  health,  and  that  the  Centaurs  were  again 
alive  to  heal  him.  A  fhort  epifode,  in  which  he  relates 
the  Centaur’s  punifliment  for  attempting  to  reftore  the 
dead  to  life,  brings  him  to  appolite  reflexions  on  the 
neceffity  of  moderating  our  defires  ;  on  the  comparative 
liappinefs  of  mortals  ;  and,  laftly,  upon  the  many  blefiings 
(not  forgetting' the  recent  victory)  with  which  heaven 
had  favoured  Hiero  himfelf.  Now  this  is  a  fit  and  confo- 
ling  addrefs  to  fuch  a  man,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gives 
fcope  for  much  beauty  in  the  traditions  and  hiftorical 
anecdotes  by  which  the  precept  is  enforced.  In  another 
inftance,  (fee  the  tenth„01ympic  Ode,)  he  has  to  celebrate 
the  viXory  of  one  of  whom  or  of  whole  country  little 
could  be  faid,  and  who  moreover  had  either  been  defeated 
in  a  previous  coined,  or  had  nearly  been  conquered  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  one  in  queftion.  Now  with  great 
ability  the  poet  turns  their  difgrace  to  the  greateft  praife  ; 
for  he  fays  that  the  mighty  Hercules  was  firlt  overpowered 
by  Cycnus,  whom  yet  he  afterwards  flew;  and,  if  Agefi- 
damus  (the  fubjeX  of  the  Ode)  were  indebted  to  the 
fkill  and  encouragement  of  his  mafter  Has,  who  rallied 
him  to  viXory,  fo  was  Patroclus  to  Achilles.  At  this 
point  we  fee  lie  has  hinted  at  two  fonrces  of  tradition, 
upon  either  of  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  enlarge.  He 
prefers  Hercules  of  courfe,  not  only  becaufe  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  games,  but  becaufe  his  was  a  life 
of  labour  and  difappointment  crowned  by  fuccefs :  and 
lienee  his  mention  was  the  fulled  encomium  that  could 
be  devifed  on  a  viXory  gained  after  defeat  and  fevere  lofs. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked  of  Pindar’s  Odes,  that  they 
every-where  urge,  moft  forcibly  and  feducingly,  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  morality  and  piety;  and  that,  in  ail  his  mytho¬ 
logical  allufions,  he  rejeXs  the  coarfer,  and,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  term,  profane  anecdotes  of  the  celeftial  vices, 
and  urges  only  the  benevolence,  power, juftnefs,  and  luch- 
like  dignified  and  appropriate  attributes,  of  the  gods. 
The  fuppofed  irregularity  of  his  numbers  has  made  feveral 
of  his  imitators  imagine  themfelves  Pindaric  poets,  by 
the  mere  wildnefs  and  irregularity  of  their  verfes.  Nona 
of  our  writers  feem-tohave  fucceeded  in  the  Pindaric 
ciiaraXer  better  than  Cowley. 

The  editions  of  Pindar  are  numerous.  Thofe  of 
Heyne,  Gr.  Lat.  Gotting.  1773,  4to.  1798,  8vo.  are  in 
high  efteem;  the  latter  contains  the  Greek  Scholia. 
The  Odes  were  tranflated  intoEnglifh  by  Weft  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century;  and,  in  1822,  all  the  Olympic 
and  the  firft  feven  Pythian  Odes  were  tranflated,  with 
much  accuracy,  by  Mr.  Abraham  Moore,  whofe  verlion 
falls  fhort  in  that  only  which  no  tranflation  can  reach, 
the  fire  and  fpirit  of  the  original. 

PINDAR'IC,/'.  An  irregular  ode  ;  fo  named  from  a 
pretended  imitation  of  the  odes  of  the  Grecian  poet 
Pindar. — Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  for 
men  of  a  fober  and  moderate  fancy  to  imitate  this  poet’s 
way  of  writing  in  thofe  monftrous  compofitions  which  go 
among  us  under  the  name  of  Pindarics ?  Addilbn's  Spiel. 
N°  160. 

PINDAR'IC,  adj.  After  the  ftyle  or  manner  of  Pindar. 
— If  the  Pindaric  ityle  be,  what  Cowley'thinks  it,  the 
higheft  and  nobleft  kind  of  writing  in  verfe,  it  can  be 
adapted  only  to  high  and  noble  fpirits.  Juhnjon’s  Life  of 
Cowley. 

PINDARREE'S,  a  tribe  of  plunderers  who  long  infeft- 
ed  Central  India,  but  were  totally  reduced,  in  the  year 
1818,  by  the  exertions  of  the  marquis  of  Haftings  while 
governor-general. 

The  Pindarrees  are,  in  faX,  the  reliques  of  the  cavalry 
originally  belonging  to  the  Mahratta  ftates  ;  but,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  overthrow  of  their  regular  fovereign, 
they  confederated  in  bands  of  independent  warriors. 
The  name  of  Pindarree  may  be  found  in  Indian  liiftory  as 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century;  feveral 
bands  of  thefe  freebooters  followed  the  Mahratta  armies 
in  their  early  wars  in  Hindooftan ;  and  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ferifhta  as  having  fought  againft  Zoolfeccar 
6  A  Khan, 
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Khan,  and  the  other  generals  of  Aurengzebe.  One  of 
their  firft  and  molt  diftinguilhed  leaders  was  a  perfon 
named  Poonah,  who  ravaged  the  Carnatic  and  took  Vel¬ 
lore  early  in  the  reign  of  Sahoojee.  This  chief  is  faid  to 
have  been  fucceeded  by  Chingody  and  Hool  Sewar,  who 
commanded  fifteen  thoufand  horfe  at  the  battle  of  Pani- 
put,  and  under  whom  the  Pindarree  fyftem  would  feem  to 
have  afi'umed  a  more  regular  form.  They  were  divided 
into  Durrahs,  or  tribes,  commanded  by  Sirdars,  or  chiefs  : 
people  of  every  country,  and  of  every  religion,  were 
indifcriminately  enrolled  in  this  heterogeneous  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  a  horfe  and  fword  were  deemetl  fufficient  qua¬ 
lifications  for  admiffion.  A  common  intereft  kept  them 
united  ;  the  chiefs  acquired  wealth  and  renown  in  the 
Mabratta  wars,  they  ieized  upon  lands  which  they  were 
afterwards  tacitly  permitted  to  retain,  and  tranfmitted 
with  their  eftates  the  fervices  of  their  adherents  to  their 
defcendants. 

Heeroo  and  Burran  are  fubfequently  mentioned  as 
leaders  of  the  Pindarrees  ;  and,  in  order  to  dillinguilh  the 
followers  of  Tuckojee  Holkar  from  thofe  of  Madajee 
Scindia,  they  were  henceforward  denominated  the  Scindia 
Shahee  and  the  Holkar  Shahee. 

From  the  year  1805,  when  a  general  peace  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  lord  Cornwallis,  (fee  the  article  Hindoostan, 
vol.  x.  p.  114.)  to  the  year  1813,  when  the  marquis  of 
Haftings  afi'umed  the  government,  the  political  relations 
of  the  company  with  the  native  powers  had  undergone 
little  alteration.  The  tranquillity  which  prevailed  was, 
however,  more  apparent  than  real;  and  it  was  fcarcely  to 
be  fuppofed,  indeed,  that  the  widely-extending  domina¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  power  could  long  continue  to  be  viewed 
without  jealoufy  by  the  native  princes  of  India.  Such 
of  them,  accordingly,  as  retained  any  fenfe  of  national 
honour,  were  naturally  hoftile  to  the  Britifh,  and  were 
well  difpofed  to  unite  againft  them  as  the  common  ene¬ 
mies  of  Indian  independence.  In  1814  the  war  with  the 
Nepaulefe  commenced;  and  in  the  outfet  the  reverfes 
fuftained  by  the  Britifii  in  their  attempts  to  penetrate 
into  the  hill-country,  itrongly  excited  the  hopes  of  the 
native  princes.  In  the  following  year,  the  valour  and 
military  talents  of  fir  D.  Oehterlony  brought  that  war  to 
a  brilliant  dole;  and  the  bravery  and  difcipline  difplayed 
by  the  troops  in  the  courfe  of  the  campaign,  renewed 
among  the  Indian  princes  the  former  imprefiions  of  their 
invincible  fuperiority.  Whatever  might  be  their  ulterior 
views,  therefore,  they  were  compelled  for  the  prefent  to 
temporize,  and  to  foothe  their  conquerors  by  an  outward 
lhow  of  humility  and  peace.  See  Nepaul,  vol.  xvi. 

A  more  favourable  opportunity,  as  they  conceived, 
foon  occurred  for  fuccefsful  refiftance  to  the  Britifii  power. 
From  the  conftant  wars  and  commotions  in  which  India 
had  from  time  immemorial  been  involved,  it  happened 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  native  population  were 
trained  to  habits  of  diforder  and  military  licence.  At 
.the  general  fettlement  concluded  in  1805,  it  was  natu¬ 
rally  fuppofed  that  thele  bands  cf  adventurers,  having  no 
longer  any  Icope  for  their  predatory  enterprifes,  would 
betake  themfelves  to  pacific  purfuits,  and  would  thus  be 
gradually  difl’olved  among  the  mafs  of  the  people.  It 
happened  otherwife.  Thole  hordes  of  freebooters,  known 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Pindarrees,  improved 
both  in  ftrength  and  union  ;  and  Scindia  and  Holkar,  in 
whofe  neighbourhood  they  were  fettled,  if  they  did  not 
openly  abet  them,  made  no  aftive  efforts  for  their  fup- 
prefiion.  The  nature  of  their  force  may  be  (hortly  de¬ 
scribed.  It  confifts  of  a  fpecies  of  light  cavalry,  which 
was  formerly  attached  to  the  native  armies,  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  lor  the  fame  purpofe,  as  the  Cofiacks  are 
to  the  armies  of  Rufiia.  Their  horles  were  trained  to 
long  marches  and  hard  fare,  it  being  their  objeft  to  plun¬ 
der  the  country,  and  to  elude  purluit  by  the  celerity  of 
their  movements.  They  were  generally  armed  with  a 
bamboo  fpear,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  long;  every 
fifteenth  man  carried  a  matchlock;  about  400  out  of 


every  1000  were  well  mounted;  of  the  remaining  fix* 
hundred,  400  were  indifferently  mounted,  and  the  reft 
were  Haves,  attendants,  and  camp-followers,  mounted  on 
wild  ponies,  and  keeping  up  with  the  corps  as  they  beft 
could.  About  the  year  1814,  thefe  predatory  bands 
comprifed  about  40,000  horfe,  who  followed  plunder  as 
their  mode  of  fubliftence,  and  were  indeed  a  more  formi¬ 
dable  fpecies  of  gang-robbers;  but,  like  other  robbers 
and  murderers  on  a  great  fcale,  they  afi'umed  all  the  form 
and  pomp  of  military  array.  The  ftrength  and  numbers 
of  this  diforderly  mafs  were  daily  increafing  by  deferters 
from  Holkar’s  irregular  bands,  and  from  the  loofe  cavalry 
eftablifhments  of  Scindia  and  others,  where  they  were 
retained  by  no  tie  but  that  of  prefent  advantage,  and 
where  their  pay  was  always  in  arrear.  The  central  filia¬ 
tion  of  the  Pindarrees,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  three 
prefidencies,  rendered  their  hoftility  Hill  more  formidable, 
and  enforced  on  the  Britifh  the  necefiity  of  maintaining 
an  extenfive  line  of  defence,  which  was  always,  however, 
penetrated-by  thofe  flying  hordes,  and  the  territories  of 
our  allies  expofed,  in  confequence,  to  annual  devaftations. 
In  1808-9,  and  in  1812,  they  carried  their  incurfions  into 
the  Britifii  territories,  and  returned  loaded  with  fpoil. 
The  fame  of  thefe  fuccefsful  exploits  recruited  their 
bands,  and  enabled  them  to  extend  their  ravages.  In 
Oftober  1815,  a  force  of  8000  Pindarrees  crofted  the  Ner- 
buddah,  in  a  north-weft  direction,  and,  dividing  into  two 
parties,  they  penetrated  to  the  Kifhna,  though  they  were 
watched,  and  one  party  was  furprifed  by  a  body  of  infantry 
and  cavalr}',  which  did  them,  however,  little  damage. 
They  were  only  deterred  from  crofiing  into  the  Madras 
prelidency,  by  the  fwollen  ftate  of  the  river,  along  the 
fertile  and  populous  banks  of  which  they  took  their 
courfe,  plundering  as  they  went  along,  and  committing 
every  kind  of  enormity.  In  their  return  along  the  line 
of  the  Godavery  and  the  Wurda,  they  pafl'ed  the  Britifii 
pofitions,  making  good  their  retreat  with  an  immenfe 
booty,  and  with  utter  impunity.  A  fecond  expedition 
w'as  foon  planned,  which,  crofiing  the  Nerbuddah,  ap¬ 
peared  on  theweftern  frontier  of  the  dillrift  of  Mafulipa- 
tam,  under  the  Madras  prelidency,  on  the  10th  of  March 
1816.  Next  day  they  made  a  inarch  of  thirty-eight  miles 
fouthward,  plundering  ninety-two  villages,  with  every 
circumftance  of  unheard-of  cruelty;  and,  on  the  12th, 
they  marched  thirty-eight  miles,  plundering  fifty-four 
villages.  By  the  17th  May  they  had  nearly  all  recrofled 
the  Nerbuddah,  loaded  with  fpoil,  and  with  fcarcely  any 
lofs.  During  the  twelve  days  that  they  had  remained 
within  the  company’s  territories,  it  w-as  afcertained  that 
182  perfons  had  been  put  to  a  cruel  death,  505  were 
found  feverely  wounded,  and  3603  had  been  put  to  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  torture. 

The  marquis  of  Haftings  faw  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  portentous  mifchief,  and  faw  alfo  the  remedies  which 
it  required.  The  main  caufe  of  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
want  of  a  fupreme  controlling  authority,  capable  of 
framing  by  means  of  its  influence,  and  (lengthening  by 
its  relources,  a  powerful  confederation  of  all  the  dates  of 
India;  whofe  firft  intereft  it  was  to  extirpate  the  lawlefs 
hordes  that  w'ere  let  loofe  againft  all  public  and  private 
fecurity.  The  Britifii  government  flood  in  too  command¬ 
ing  an  attitude  not  to  he  confidered  as  the  only  power 
capable  of  forming  this  confederation.  No  other  fyftem 
w'as  either  expedient  or  practicable.  The  diflolution  of 
the  Mufiulman  empire,  with  the  decline  of  the  authority 
of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  had  removed  every  other  check, 
and  Central  India  was  defolated  by  rapine  and  anarchy. 
It  required  a  large  and  comprehenfive  mind  to  conceive 
and  to  mature  a  plan  of  general  co-operation  againft  the 
common  evil;  but  Inch  a  mind  was  not  wanted  in  this 
critical  exigency.  The  whole  difpofable  force  of  the 
three  prefidencies  exhibited  a  vail  difplay  of  the  Britiih 
refources,  for  no  fewer  than  120,000  troops  were  called 
out  againft  the  Pindarrees.  Fbur  divifions  under  the 
command  of  lord  Haftings  were  deftineu  to  aft  offenfively  ; 

c  two 
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two  were  referved  to  protect  the  frontier  on  the  fide  of 
Bengal :  four  others  were  ready  for  operations  on  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  frontier  5  and  one  was  referved  for 
the  defence  of  our  territory.  Advancing  fimultaneoufiy, 
and  on  a  widely-extended  bafe,  this  mighty  force  was 
intended  to  fweep  the  whole  of  Central  India,  and,  by 
hemming  in  the  Pindarrees  within  the  different  divifions, 
to  infure  their  deftruCtion.  Scindia,  who  had  affifted  them 
in  their  depredations,  was  compelled  to  unite  in  the 
league  againft  them,  to  furnifli  5000  cavalry,  and  to  cede 
two  important  forts  as  a  fecurity  for  the  performance  of 
his  engagement.  With  Ameer-Khan  the  Britifii  nego- 
ciations  were  equally  fuccefsful,  for  he  faw  the  hopelefs- 
nefs  of  refiltance ;  and,  on  condition  of  having  the 
integrity  of  the  dominions  guaranteed  which  he  held 
under  a  grant  of  the  Holkar  family,  he  difbanded  his 
army.  Thus  was  the  important  diftrift  of  Rajahpootana 
liberated  from  a  lioft  of  30,000  fpoilers,  who  were  fliortly 
afterward  difperfed  ;  fome  of  them  relinquifhing  their 
marauding  habits,  and  becoming  occupiers  of  lands  ceded 
to  them  for  that  purpofe,  others  entering  into  our  own 
fervice. 

This  rapid  tide  of  fuccefs  was  checked  for  a  while  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Pelhwah,  and  the  defection  of  the  Nag- 
poor  rajah  :  but  the  defperate  efforts  of  thefe  princes  to 
drive  the  Engliffi  forces  from  their  capitals  were  rendered 
abortive,  and  they  were  themfelves  obliged  to  fly  before 
our  troops ;  while  Holkar,  who  was  advancing  to  aid  the 
Pelhwah,  was  deftroyed  at  a  fingle  blow,  the  brilliant  day 
of  Mehudpore  having  proftrated  that  power  for  ever.  See 
the  article  Nagpour,  vol.  xvi.  and  Peshwa,  vol.  xix. 
Equal  fuccels  followed  our  preparations  againft  the  Pin¬ 
darrees  :  they  were  difperfed,  taken,  or  killed  ;  and  their 
leaders  either  perifhed,or  threw  themfelves  on  the  mercy 
of  the  Britifii  government.  Thus,  in  one  ftiort  campaign, 
India  was  delivered  from  the  deftroying  ravages  of  a 
barbarous  band  of  military  robbers,  and  from  theintrigues 
and  confpiracies  of  the  native  Mahratta  princes  who  had 
long  watched  for  the  beft  opportunity  of  ftiaking  off  our 
alliance. 

The  Pindarrees,  therefore,  that  worft  part  of  the  late 
population  of  Central  India,  may,  as  a  feparate  commu¬ 
nity,  be  now  confidered  as  extinfl;  and  we  can  now 
advert  to  a  more  pleafing  topic.  The  rights  of  the  native 
hereditary  officers  of  a  village  are  much  refpefted  in 
Central  India ;  and  never  did  a  country  afford  fuch  proofs 
of  the  imperilhable  nature  of  this  admirable  inftitution. 
After  the  Pindarree  war,  every  encouragement  was  held 
out  for  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  their  defolate  homes. 
In  feveral  diftrjfls,  particularly  thofe  near  the  Nerbuddah, 
many  of  the  villages  bad  been  wafte  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  been  fcattered,  followed 
all  occupations  5  many  Potails,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  their  lands,  had  become  plunderers,  and  remained 
at  or  near  their  ruined  villages  ;  fome  of  their  relations 
and  friends  followed  their  example;  others  cultivated 
grounds  at  a  diftance  of  feveral  hundred  miles  from  their 
homes;  while  a  great  majority  went  to  the  large  towns, 
where  they  found  a  temporary  afylum,  and  obtained 
fubfiftence  by  labouring  in  gardens  or  fields.  But  there 
is  no  people  in  whofe  hearts  the  love  of  the  fpot  where 
they  were  born  feems  more  deeply  emplanted  than  the  Hin- 
doosjand  thofe  of  Central  India, under  all  their  miferies  and 
difperfions,  appear  never  for  a  moment  to  have  given  up 
the  hope  of  being  reftored  to  their  homes.  The  families 
of  each  village,  though  remote  from  each  other,  main¬ 
tained  a  conftant  communication.  Intermarriages  were 
made  ;  and  the  links  that  bound  them  together  were 
only  ftrengthened  by  adverfity.  When  convinced  that 
tranquillity  was  eftabliflied,  they  flocked  to  their  rooflefs 
lioufes.  Infant  Potails  (the  fecond  and  third  in  defcent 
from  the  emigrator)  were  in  many  cafes  carried  at  the 
head  of  thefe  parties.  When  they  reached  their  villages, 
every  wall  of  a  houfe,  every  field,  was  taken  poffeflion  of 
by  the  owner  or  cultivator,  without  difpute  or  litigation 
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amongft  themfelves  or  with  government;  and  in  a  few 
days  every  thing  was  in  progrefs,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
difturbed.  There  was  feldom  any  difficulty  from  the 
claims  of  other  occupants;  for  local  authorities,  which 
appeared  tohefitate  at  no  means  that  promiled  profit,  re¬ 
jected  the  molt  advantageous  offers  from  new  fettlers, 
while  a  hope  remained  that  an  hereditary  officer  or  cul¬ 
tivator,  who  had  claims  to  the  management  or  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  its  lands,  was  likely  to  return.  The  worft  of 
thefe  rulers  are  not  infenfible  to  the  neceffity  of  preferv- 
ing  from  injury  this  admirable  and  well  -  conftruCted 
foundation  of  their  civil  government  and  revenue  fyftem. 

For  the  part  which  fir  David  Ochterlony  had  had  in 
the  Pindarree  campaign,  the  Eaft  India  Company  voted 
him  a  penfion  of  ioool.  a  year;  that  gallant  officer  was 
afterwards  deputed  to  vifit  and  furvey  the  diftriCts  from 
which  the  Pindarrees  were  effectually  expelled  ;  and  he 
reported  that  he  had  found  throughout,  except  on  the 
fpot  where  Scindia’s  near  relatives  refided,  nothing  but 
peace  and  plenty,  happinefs  and  comfort ;  every  tongue 
eloquent  in  praife  of  Britifii  rule,  and  grateful  for  Britifii 
protection.  The  fame  defcription  was  alfo  given  of  the 
lame  regions  by  fir  John  Malcolm. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  E.  I.  Company  paffed  a 
vote,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1819,  “  That  the  thanks 

of  this  court  be  prefented  to  the  moft  noble  the  marquis 
of  Haftings,  knight  of  the  garter,  for  the  great  and  fig- 
nal  wifdom,  fkill,  and  energy,  fo  eminently  dilplayed  by 
his  lordffiip,  in  planning  and  conducting  the  late  military 
operations  againft  the  Pindarrees,  of  which  the  happy  re- 
fult  has  been  the  extinction  of  a  predatory  power  efta- 
blifhing  itfelf  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  whofe  exiftence 
experience  had  fliown  to  be  alike  incompatible  with  the 
fecurity  of  the  Company’s  pofl'effions  and  the  general 
tranquillity  of  India.  Alfo,  that  this  court,  while  it 
deeply  regrets  any  circumjiances  leading  to  the  extension  of 
the  Company's  territory ,  duly  appreciate  the  forefighr, 
promptitude,  and  vigour,  by  which  the  molt  noble  the 
marquis  of  Haftings,  by  a  great  combination  of  political 
and  military  talent,  difperfed  the  gathering  elements  of  a 
hoftile  confederacy  amongft  the  Mahratta  ftates  againft  the 
Britifii  power  in  India.” 

The  fervices  which  have  been  thus  honourably  diftin- 
guiihed  and  rewarded,  were  not  an  attack  on  a  ftate,  or 
on  a  body  of  men,  but  on  a  fyftem  of  anarchy  and  plun¬ 
der,  incompatible  with  the  exiftence  and  fafety  of  human 
fociety.  A  great  extenfion  of  fecurity,  and  a  correfpond- 
ing  growth  of  civilization,  may  with  confidence  be  an¬ 
ticipated  to  overfpVead  the  provinces  lately  defolated  by 
thefe  predatory  banditti.  The  unity  and  confolidation 
of  Britifii  authority,  though  accotnplifiied  at  the  expenfe 
of  numerous  dynafties  of  rightful  fovereigns,  is  certainly 
conducive  in  Plindooftan  to  the  inftruffion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  to  the  eftablifliment  of  better  principles  of  legilla- 
tion,  to  the  protection  of  more  various  religions,  to  the 
introduction  of  European  arts  of  life,  to  the  extenfion 
of  commercial  intercourfe,  to  the  foundation  of  tanks, 
aqueduCts,  and  canals  of  irrigation,  and  to  the  progref- 
five  accumulation  of  thofe  engines  and  monuments  of 
profperity  which  retail,  as  it  were,  among  the  people  the 
beneficence  of  the  fupreme  power.  It  is  ftill  a  common 
prejudice,  that  a  multiplicity  of  petty  governments  fa¬ 
vours  local  profperity  and  individual  liberty;  but  an  ex¬ 
panded  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the  human  race  rather  fup- 
ports  the  opinion  that  conquefts,  which  confolidate  under 
a  fingle  and  ftable  authority  vaft  traCts  of  empire,  are  more 
conducive  to  the  progrefs  of  the  whole  towards  a  liberal 
freedom,  a  diffufive  opulence,  and  a  wile  fuperintend- 
ence.  See  Origin  of  the  Pindaries,  by  an  Officer  in  the 
fervice  of  the  E.  I.  Company;  Prinfep’s  Narrative  of  the 
TranlaCiions  in  Britifii  India  under  the  Marquis  of  Haft¬ 
ings;  and  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  Memoir  of  Central  India; 
1823. 

PI'NDING,  f.  A  difeafe  to  which  young  lambs  are 
fubjeCI.  See  the  article  Ovis,  vol.  xviii.  p.  101. 

PIND'LOCK, 
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PIND'LOCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach  :  three  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Bayreuth. 

PINDMIS'SUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Syria,  fituated  on  the  mountains,  near  the  fmall  river 
Singns,  on  the  weft  ficie  of  the  Euphrates,  fouth-weft  ot 
Samofata. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  mount  Amtnus, 
belonging  to  the  Eleuthero-Cilicians,  according  to  Cicero, 
ad  Attic,  lib.  5. 

PIN'DUS,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of  mountains, 
between  Thefi'aly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus.  It  was 
greatly  celebrated  as  being  facred  to  the  Mufes  and  to 
Apollo. 

Dr.  Holland  vifited  this  region  in  the  year  1812.  He 
gave  the  mineralogical  features  of  it  in  the  following 
terms:  “  Limeftone  probably  forms  the  bafis  of  all  the 
country  to  the  weft  of  the  river  Arta,  and  is  alfo  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  lower  part  of  Pinduson  its  eaftern  fide.  The 
bed  of  the  river,  however,  and  the  channels  of  the  ftreams 
which  join  it  from  the  eaft,  contain  fragments  which  prove 
that  the  central  parts  of  Pindus  are  compofed  of  primi¬ 
tive  formations.  I  obferved  fragments  of  liennite,  por¬ 
phyry,  and  Terpentine  ;  a  few  of  mica  flate,  and  others  of 
a  conglomerated  rock,  chiefiy  compofed  of  primitive  frag¬ 
ments.  I  did  not  fee  any  granite,  but  a  very  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  fragments  of  jafper,  green,  red,  yellow,  See. 
The  general  afpedl  of  the  mountains  had  much  of  the 
charadler  belonging  to  a  country  of  primitive  flate,  but 
I  had  no  direft  evidence  of  this,  the  lower  part  of  their 
declivities  being  covered  with  limeftone  rocks  or  (hale. 
The  uppermoft  ridge  of  Pindus,  where  we  traverfed  it, 
appeared  to  be  compofed  entirely  of  ferpentine,  which 
immediately  attracts  the  attention  of  the  traveller  by  its 
peculiar  appearance.  I  firft  obferved  this  rock  on  quit¬ 
ting  the  valley  of  the  ftream,  which  we  followed  in  the 
firft  part  of  our  afcent  from  Metzovo.  Near  the  fummit, 
where  the  vegetation  became  very  fcanty,  its  glaffy  fur- 
face  reflefted  the  light  of  the  fun  fo  as  to  produce  a  re¬ 
markable,  and  even  brilliant,  effefl.  There  was_  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ftratification,  the  rock  fliowing  itfelf  in  rude 
amorphous  peaks  and  maffes.  This  ferpentme  is  perfedl- 
ly  diftinft  in  its  chara&ers :  it  is  of  a  blackifli  green  co¬ 
lour,  pretty  uniform  throughout  the  fubftance  of  the 
(lone,  and  mixed  with  very  little  red;  the  luftre  is  reftn- 
ous;  internally  dull,  externally  gliftening.  Of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  ferpentine  formation  I  am  unable  to  fpeak; 
but  from  the  external  character  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
fragments  I  found  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Arta,  I  con¬ 
ceive  it  likely  that  it  occupies  various  points  in  th'e  fum- 
niit  of  the  chain,  probably  repofing  in  thefe  wiconforma- 
ble  maffes  upon  fome  of  the  primitive  flate-rocks.” 

After  enjoying  for  fome  time  the  magnificent  view  from 
the  fummit  of  Pindus  towards  the  valley  of  the  Peneus, 
which  lies  at  its  feet,  Dr.  H.  and  his  companions  began 
rhedefcent,  which  was  more  gradual  than  on  the  vveftern 
fide,  and  with  more  trees,  fuch  as  pines,  beeches,  and 
planes.  It  gives  a  great  idea  of  the  trade  carried  on  acrofs 
thefe  mountains,  that  the  author  mentions  frequently 
meeting  with  large  cavalcades  of  horfes,  attended  by 
Tartars  and  Albanians,  and  loaded  with  grain,  cotton, 
and  coarfe  cloths,  which  they  were  carrying  from  Thef- 
faly.  In  one  day  they  met  with  not  lefs  than  400  of 
thefe.  Travels  into  Ionia,  Theffaly,  S,-c.  1813. — See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Metzovo,  vol.  xv.  p.275. 

PIN'DUS,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  Doride,  placed  by 
Strabo  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Cephifus.  It  is  called  Ciphus  by 
fome  authors.  It  w'as  within  the  territory  of  this  town 
that  the  Hellenes,  driven  from  the  Ilifteiotide  by  the 
Cadmaens,  went  to  eftablifti  thetnfelves,  according  to  He¬ 
rodotus. 

PINE,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  Allegany  county, 
Pennfylvania,  containing  588  inhabitants. 

PINE,  f.  [pinus,  Lat.  pin,  Fr.  pinn,  Sax.]— -The  pine- 
tree  hath  amentaceous  flowers  or  katkins,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  remote  diftances  from  the  fruit  on  the  fame  treej 
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the  feeds  are  produced  in  fquainous  cones;  to  which' 
Ihould  be  added,  that  the  leaves  are  longer  than  t’nofe  of 
a  fir-tree,  and  are  produced  by  pairs  out  of  each  (heath. 
Miller.  See  Pinus. — Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and 
hangs'  his  fprayes.  Shakrfpeare. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 

To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noifej 

When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gufts  of  heaven.  Shahefp. 

To  PINE,  v.n.  [perhaps  from  poena,  Lat.  peine,  Fr. 
pain,  fuffering.  The  Latin  compound  word  pamitet,  re- 
folved  into  poena  tenet  me,  is  analogous  to  the  ienfe  of  this 
verb.  The  quotations,  in  Todd’s  johnfon,  from  Spen- 
ferand  other  authors,  combine  to  prove,  that  pain,  peine, 
poena,  are  the  originals  of  “  to  pine.”  Etymological  G/ea - 
nings.~\  To  languid! ;  to  wear  away  with  any  kind  of  mi- 
fery. — Since  my  young  lady’s  going  into  France,  the  fool 
hath  much  pined  away.  Shaky peare's  K-  Lear. — Ye  (hall 
not  mourn,  but  pine  away  (or  your  iniquities.  Ezek, 
xxiv.  23. 

My  hungry  eyes,  through  greedy  covetife. 

With  no  contentment  can  themfelves  fufftce; 

But  having,  pine,  and  having  not,  complain.  Spenfer. 
The  wicked  with  anxiety  of  mind 

Shall  pine  away  ;  in  fighs  confume  their  breath.  Sanclys. 

To  me,  who  with  eternal  famine  pine, 

Alike  is  hell,  or  paradife,  or  heaven.  Milton's  P.  L. 
This  night  fnall  fee  the  gaudy  wreath  decline, 

The  roies  wither,  and  the  lilies  pine.  Tichell. 

To  languifli  with  defire. — Your  new  commander  need 
not  pine  for  action.  Philips. 

V/e  may  again 

Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours : 

All  which  we  pine  for,  .  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

To  PINE,  v.  a.  To  wear  out ;  to  make  to  languifli. — 
One  is  pined  in  prifon  ;  another  tortur’d  on  the  rack;  a 
third  languiftieth  under  the  lofs  of  a  dear  fon,  w'ife,  or 
lntfband.  Bp.  Hall's  Breath  of  the  Devout  Soul. 

Part  us;  I  towards  the  north, 

Where  (hivering  cold  and  (icknefs  pines  the  clime. 

Shah' f pear  e . 

Beroe,  pin'd  with  pain, 

Her  age  and  anguifh  from  thefe  rites  detain.  Dryden. 

To  grieve  for;  to  bemoan  in  filence  : 

Abaftt’d  the  devil  flood, 

And  felt  how  awful  goodnefs  is,  and  faw 

Virtue  in  her  fnape  how  lovely  ;  faw,  and  pin'd 

His  Jofs.  Milton’s  P.  L. 

PINE,/.  Woe;  want  ;  fuffering  of  any  kind  : 

His  raw-bone  cheeks,  through  penurie  and  pine, 

Were  (hronke  into  his  jaws.  Spenfer's  F.  Q. 

On  all  their  weary  wrays  wait  care  and  pain, 

And  Pine  and  Penury,  a  meagre  train.  Pope's  Odyjf. 

SVrew-PiNE.  See  Pand^NUS. 

PI'NE-APPLE,  f.  The  ananas,  named  for  its  refem- 
blance  to  the  cone  of  pines.  See  BromElia  ananas. — The 
pine-apple  hath  a  flower  confiding  of  one  leaf,  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  is  funnel-fliaped  ;  the  embryos  are 
produced  in  the  tubercles:  thefe  become  a  fle(hy  fruit 
full  of  juice:  the  feeds,  which  are  lodged  in  the  tuber¬ 
cles,  are  very  fmall  and  almoft  kidney-fhaped.  Miller. — 
If  a  child  were  kept  where  he  never  faw  hut  black  and 
white,  he  would  have  no  more  ideas  of  fcarlet,  than  he 
that  never  tailed  a  pine-apple  has  of  that  particular  re¬ 
lift).  Locke. 

PI'NE-BRANCH,  /.  The  branch  of  the  pine-tree. 
PI'NE-BUD,  /'.  The  young  (hoot  of  the  pine-tree. 
PINE  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania,  wjjich  runs 
into  the  weft  branch  of  the  Sufquehanna,  in  lat.  41.  11.  N. 
Ion.  77.  22.  W. 
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PINE  CREE'K,  a  townftiip  of  America,  in  Lycoming- 
county,  containing  397  inhabitants. 

PINE  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Weft  Florida.  Lat.  30.  18.  N. 
Ion.  88.  18.  W. 

PINE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs  into 
lake  Huron  in  lat.  4.5.  42.  N.  Ion.  84.  25.  W. — Another, 
•which  runs  into  the  fame  lake  in  lat.  44.  44.  N.  Ion.  80. 
26.  W.  ' 

PINE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs  into 
the  Wabalhin  lat.  40.  15.  N.  Ion.  87.  18.  W. 

PI'NE-TREE.  See  Pinus. 

PI'NE-TREE,  in  geography.  See  Camden. 

PINE'A,  f  in  botany.  See  Pinus. 

PINE'A,  or  Pig'ne,  /.  A  term  ufed  in  Peru  and  Chili, 
for  a  kind  of  light  porous  maffes,  or  lumps,  formed  of  a 
mixture  of  mercury  and  filver-duft  from  the  mines.  _  The 
ore,  or  mineral,  of  filver,  when  dug  put  of  the  veins  of 
the  mine,  is  fir  ft  broken,  and  then  ground  in  mills  for  the 
purpofe,  driven  by  water,  with  iron  peftles  each  of  200 
pounds  weight.  The  mineral,  when  thus  pulverized,  is 
next  fifted,  and  then  worked  up  with  water  into  a  pafte ; 
which,  when  half  dry,  is  cut  into  pieces,  called  cuerpos, 
a  foot  long,  weighing  each  about  2500  lbs.  Each  piece 
or  cuerpo  is  again  kneaded  up  with  fea-falt,  which,  dif- 
fol.ving,  incorporates  with  it.  They  then  add  mercury, 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  for  each  cuerpo,  kneading  the 
pafte  afrelh  until  the  mercury  be  incorporated  therewith. 
This  office,  which  is  exceedingly  dangerous  on  account 
of  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  mercury,  is  always  made 
the  lot  of  the  poor  Indians.  This  amalgamation  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  eight  or  nine  days;  and  fome  add  lime,  lead, 
or  tin  ore,  &c.  to  forward  it  5  and,  in  fome  mines,  they  are 
obliged  to  life  fire.  To  try  whether  or  not  the  mixture 
and  amalgamation  be  fufficient,  they  wafli  a  piece  in  wa¬ 
ter;  and,  if  the  mercury  be  white,  it  is  a  proof  that  it 
has  had  its  effeCt ;  if  black,  it  muft  be  ftill  farther  worked. 
When  finifhed,  itisfentto  thq  lavatories,  which  are  large 
bafons  that  empty  fucceffively  into  one  another.  The 
pafte,  Sec.  being  laid  in  the  uppermoft  of  thefe,  the  earth 
is  then  wafiied  from  it  into  the  reft  by  a  rivulet  turned 
upon  it  5  an  Indian,  all  the  while,  ftirring  it  with  his 
feet,  and  two  other  Indians  doing  the  like  in  the  other 
bafons.  When  the  water  runs  quite  clear  out  of  the  ba¬ 
fons,  the  mercury  and  filver  are  found  at  bottom  incorpo¬ 
rated.  This  matter  they  cell  pella,  and  of  this  they  form 
the  pineas,  by  expreffing  as  much  of  the  mercury  as  they 
can ;  firft,  by  putting  it  in  woollen  bags,  and  preffing  and 
beating  it  ftrongly  5  then,  by  ftamping  it  in  a  kind  of 
wooden  mould,  of  an  o diagonal  form,  at  bottom  whereof 
is  a  brafs  plate  pierced  full  of  little  holes.  The  matter, 
when  taken  out  of  the  mould,  is  laid  on  a  trivet,  under 
which  is  a  large  veffel  full  of  water;  and,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  an  earthen  head,  a  fire  is  made  round  it. 
The  mercury  ftill  remains  in  the  mafs,  and  is  thus  re¬ 
duced  into  fumes,  and,  at  length  condenfing,  it  is  preci¬ 
pitated  into  the  water,  leaving  behind  it  a  mafs  of  filver 
grains  of  different  figures,  which,  only  joining  or  touch¬ 
ing  at  the  extremes,  render  the  matter  very  porous  and 
light.  This,  therefore,  is  the  pinea,  or  pigne,  which  the 
workmen  endeavour  to  fell  fecretly  to  veffel s  trading  to 
the  South  Sea  §  and  from  which  thofe,  who  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  engage  in  fo  dangerous  a  commerce,  have  made 
fucb  vaft  gains.  Indeed  the  traders  herein  muft  be  very 
careful;  for  the  Spaniffi  miners  are  arrant  knaves,  and  fo 
make  the  pignes  weigh  the  more,  they  often  fill  the  mid¬ 
dle  with  fand  or  iron.  Chambers. 

PI'NEAL,  adj.  [ pineale ,  Fr.]  Refembling  a  pine-ap~ 
pie.  An  epithet  given  by  Des  Cartes,  from  the  form,  to 
that  gland  in  the  brain  which  he  imagined  the  feat  of  the 
foul.— Courtiers  and  fpaniels  exaCtly  referable  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  pineal  gland.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

The  hypothecs  of  Des  Cartes,  which  affigns  to  the 
foul  for  its  principal  feat  the  pineal  gland,  or  conation ,  is 
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known  to  every  one  who  has  perufed  the  Alma  of  Prior. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  equally  known,  that  the  circumftance 
which  determined  him  to  fix  on  this  particular  fpot,  was 
the  very  plaufible  confideration,  that,  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  brain,  this  was  the  only  one  he  could 
find,  which,  being  fingle  and  central,  was  fitted  to  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  a  being  of  which  he  conceived  unity  and  indi- 
vifibility  to  be effential  and  obvious  attributes.  In  what 
manner  the  animal fpirits,  by  their  motions  forwards  and 
backwards  in  the  nervous  tubes,  keep  up  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  this  gland  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  fo  as  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  perception,  me¬ 
mory,  imagination,  and  mufcular  motion,  he  has  at¬ 
tempted  particularly  to  explain;  deferibing  the  proceffes 
by  which  thefe  various  effeCls  are  accomplilhed,  with  as 
decifive  a  tone  of  authority,  as  if  he  had  been  demonftra- 
ting  experimentally  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  How 
curious  to  meet  with  fuch  fpeculations  in  the  works  of 
the  fame  philofopher,  who  had  fo  clearly  perceived  the 
necelfity,  in  ftudying  the  laws  of  Mind,  of  abllraCling 
entirely  from  the  analogies  of  Matter  5  and  who,  at  the 
outfet  of  his  inquiries,  had  carried  his  fcepticifm  fo  far,  as 
to  require  a  proof  even  of  the  exiftence  of  his  own  body  ! 
To  thofe,  however,  who  reflect  with  attention  on  the 
method  adopted  by  Des  Cartes,  this  inconfiftency  will  not 
appear  fo  inexplicable  as  at  firft  fight  may  be  imagined; 
inafmuch  as  the  fame  fcepticifm  which  led  him  to  fufpend 
his  faith  in  his  intellectual  faculties  till  he  had  once 
proved  to  his  fatisfaClion,  from  the  neceffary  veracity  of 
God,  that  thefe  faculties  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  di¬ 
vine  oracles,  prepared  him,  in  all  the  fubfequent  fteps  of 
his  progrefs,  to  liften  to  the  fuggeftions  of  his  own  falli¬ 
ble  judgment,  with  more  than  common  credulity  and 
confidence.  See  Defcartes  De  PaJJionibus,  art.  31,  32.  and 
the  word  Nullibism,  in  this  work,  vol.  xvii.  p.  290. 

PINEAU'  (Severin),  in  Latin  Pinceus,  a  furgeon  and 
anatomift,  born  at  Chartres  in  Beauce,  fettled  at  Paris, 
where  he  became  eminent  in  practice,  particularly  for 
lithotomy,  which  he  performed  by  the  high  apparatus, 
after  the  inftru&ions  of  Colot.  He  had  the  title  of  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the  King;  and  gave  leClures  in  anatomy,  which 
were  attended  by  the  men  of  letters,  being  delivered  in 
Latin.  He  died  in  1619.  Pineau  wrote  a  work  on  li¬ 
thotomy,  entitled  “  Difcours  touchant  l’Invention  et  In¬ 
struction  pour  l’Operation  et  Extraction  du  Calcul  de  la 
Veffie;  Paris,  1610.”  He  was  however  more  famous  for 
his  treatife  on  the  marks  of  virginity,  which,  he  compofed 
firft  in  French,  and  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin,  as  a 
language  more  proper  for  his  fubjeCt.  Its  title  is  “  Opus 
phyfiologicum  et  anatomicum  de  Notis  Virginitatis  et 
corruptionis  Virginum,  et  de  Partu  naturali;  Paris,  1598, 
8vo.”  frequently  reprinted.  Halleri  Bill.  Anat.  et  C/ii- 
rurg\  Eloi/.  Di£l.  Hijl.  Med. 

PINEAU'  (Gabriel  du),  a  celebrated  French  lawyer, 
was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  advocate  at  Angers,  where  he 
was  born  in  1 573.  He  praClifed  firft  at  his  native  place, 
then  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  was  created  by  Mary  de 
Medicis  her  mailer  of  requefts.  In  her  differences  with 
the  court,  fhe  fought  to  fupport  herfelf  by  his  counfels; 
but,  faithful  to  his  fovereign,  he  continually  advifed  her 
to  an  accommodation,  which  was  at  length  effected. 
By  Louis  XIII.  he  was  nominated  mayor  and  captain- 
general  of  Angers  in  1632.  The  integrity  and  impartia¬ 
lity  with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  ftation, 
caufed  him  to  be  called  the  father  of  the  people.  His 
houfe  was,  at  length,  made  a  kind  of  academy,  in  which 
conferences  were  held  on  points  of  law  for  the  inftruCtion 
of  members  of  the  profeffion,  and  others.  He  was  exaCt 
in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties,  and  exemplary 
in  his  conduCt.  He  died  at  the  age  of  71,  in  the  year 
1644.  His  writings  are,  1.  Latin  Notes  on  the  Canon  Law, 
in  oppofition  to  thofe  of  Du  Moulin.  2.  A  Latin  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Cuftom  of  Anjou.  3.  Confultations  on 
feveral  important  Queftions  relative  to  the  Cuftom  of 
6  B  Anjou, 
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Anjou,  and  to  the  French  Law,  with  Differtations  on 
various  Subjects.  Thefe  were  reprinted  in  2  vols.  folio, 
1725.  Morei  i. 

PINE'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  coaft  of  Catalonia  : 
twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Mataro.  Lat.  41.  37.  N.  Ion. 
2.  35.  E. 

PINE'DA  (Juan  de),  a  native  of  Medina  del  Campo, 
and  author  of  an  univerfal  hiftory  under  the  title  ot 
“  Le  Monarquia  Ecclefiaftica,”  which  was  once  well 
known.  He  was  an  indefatigable  writer;  his  commenta¬ 
ries  alone  filled  6826  leaves  in  folio.  The  moll  ufeful  of 
his  labours,  however,  was  that  of  editing  and  abridging  a 
very  curious  book  entitled  El  Pafo  Honrofo  defeiulido 
por  Suero  de  Quinones,  of  which  a  new  edition  was  printed 
at  Madrid,  1783.  Pineda  was  a  Francifcan,  and  lived  to 
the  age  of  fourfeore:  his  death  mull  have  taken  place 
early  in  the  17th  century. 

There  is  another  writer  of  the  fame  name,  who  lived 
about  the  fame  time.  He  was  a  Jefuit,  and  of  fuel)  efti- 
mation,  that,  when  he  patted  through  Evoro,  and  was 
received  in  the  Jefuits’  college  there,  a  monument  was 
eredted  with  this  infeription  Hie  Pineda fuit.  The  talk 
of  compiling  the  great  Index  Expurgatorius,  publifhed 
in  1640,  was  his.  He  alfo  publilhed  a  funeral  oration  at 
the  exequies  of  that  extraordinary  woman  Dona  Luifa 
de  Carvajal  y  Mendoza,  in  the  Englifh  fetninary  at  Seville. 
R,  S.  in  Gen.  Biog. 

PI'NEFUL,  adj.  Full  of  woe  and  lamentation: 

And  gript  the  mawes  of  barren  Sicily 

With  long  conftraint  of  pineful  penury.  Bp.  Hall. 

PI'NEG,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  Pinega  :  forty-eight  miles  eaftof  Arch¬ 
angel.  Lat.  64.  30.  N.  Ion.  41.  26.  E. 

PINE'GA,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  rifes  in  the  province 
of  Uftiug,  and  runs  into  the  Dwina  eight  miles  eaft  from 
Cholomgori,  in  the  government  of  Archangel. 

PI'NEGROVE,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  Berks- 
county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  1290  inhabitants. 

PINEL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere  :  nine  miles  from  Vienne. 

PINEL'LI  (Gianvincenzo),  an  eminent  patron  of  li¬ 
terature,  defeended  by  both  parents  from  noble  Genoefe 
families,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1535.  From  his  youth 
he  entered  with  fo  much  ardour  into  literary  purfuits, 
that,  befides  the  ancient  and  feveral  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  there  was  fcarcely  any  branch  of  fcience  which 
he  had  not  acquired.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
left  Naples  for  Padua,  in  which  feat  of  learning  he  im¬ 
proved  himfelf  by  an  acquaintance  with  many  eminent 
fcholars.  His  reputation  was  fo  high,  that,  in  1561,  he 
was  recommended  by  Rufcelli  to  Philip  II.  as  the  fittett 
perfon  he  knew  to  undertake  a  hiftory  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  The  letters  of  other  learned  men  are  filled 
with  the  higheft  encomiums  of  his  literary  and  moral 
character.  Though  from  his  rank  and  qualifications  he 
might  have  afpired  to  the  molt  important  public  ftations, 
yet  his  fondnefs  for  letters,  joined  to  a  delicate  habit  of 
body,  led  him  to  pafs  his  days  in  retirement.  His  houle 
was  a  kind  of  academy,  frequented  by  the  votaries  of 
literature,  who  found  in  him  a  munificent  patron,  and 
an  enlightened  director  of  their  ftudies.  He  colle&ed  a 
choice  and  numerous  library  of  books,  printed  and  ma- 
nufeript;  an  apparatus  of  mathematical  and  aftronomical 
inftruments;  a  cabinet  of  foflils  and  minerals;  together 
with  maps,  plates,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
learned  refearch.  He  had  alfo  a  botanical  garden  furniflied 
with  curious  exotic  and  native  plants.  Thus  he  palled 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Padua,  honoured  and  beloved 
by  its  citizens  and  the  whole  Venetian  republic,  and 
refpefted  by  the  molt  diftinguifhed  charadlers  in  Italy 
and  abroad.  The  numerous  works  dedicated  to  him 
by  contemporary  writers  prove  the  high  rank  he  held  in 
the  learned  world.  He  died  in  1601 ,  with  the  fentiments 
of  piety  that  had  ever  attended  him  during  life.  His 
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modefty  did  not  permit  him  to  appear  as  a  writer,  except 
in  fome  letters  printed  in  different  collections.  The  fate 
of  his  fine  library  was  remarkable.  After  his  death,  the 
fenate  of  Venice,  with  its  conftitutional  jealoufy,  fet  its 
feal  upon  his  manuferipts,  and  took  away  all  that  related 
to  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  amounting  to  200.  There 
were  befides  fourteen  chefts  of  manuferipts,  which,  with 
116  chefts  of  printed  books,  were  embarked  in  three  fhips 
to  be  conveyed  to  Naples,  where  his  heirs  refided.  One 
of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  Corfairs,  who,  confidering 
the  books  as  lumber,  threw  part  of  them  overboard;  the 
reft  were  fcattered  upon  the  beach  at  Fermo,  which  was 
entirely  covered  with  papers.  Of  thefe  many  were  ufed 
by  the  filhermen  to  caulk  their  barks',  or  inftead  of  glafs 
to  their  windows;  till  the  bifhop  of  Fermo,  having  col¬ 
lected  all  he  could,  fent  them  to  Naples,  where  they 
rejoined  what  of  the  reft  of  the  library  was  not  difiipated. 
In  this  ftate  it  was  purchafed  by  cardinal  Frederic  Bor- 
romeo  at  the  price  of  3400  gold  crowns.  This  library, 
(comprifing  an  aftonilhing  number  of  MSS.)  augmented 
by  his  defendants,  was  purchafed  complete  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  Englifh  bookfeller,  (Mr.  Robfon,  of  Bond-ftreet,)  in 
1790,  and  fold  by  auCtion  in  London.  Jones's  Biog.  Dili. 

PIN'ENDEN  or  Pennenden  HEATH,  a  place  of  Eng¬ 
land,  famous  in  the  hiftory  of  Kent,  where  moft  of  the 
great  county-meetings  have  been  held  from  the  earlieft 
times.  Here  the  fheriff  holds  his  county-court  monthly, 
and  takes  the  poll  for  county-members,  and  for  coroners  ; 
though,  after  a  few  votes  are  taken,  the  poll  is  ufually 
adjourned  to  Maidftone.  The  county-houfe  is  a  poor 
mean  cottage.  An  affembly  was  held  here  in  the  year 
1076,  fummoned  by  archbifhop  Lanfranc,  to  enquire  into 
fome  frauds  and  dilapidations  committed  on  the  church, 
principally  aimed  againft  Odo  earl  of  Kent  and  bifhop  of 
Bayeux.  This  heath  is  fituated  in  the  parifh  of  Boxley  : 
twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Maidftone. 

PINERO'LO.  See  Pignerolo. 

PI'NERY,  f.  A  place  where  pine-apples  are  raifed. 

PINES,  Pi'nez,  or  Pi'nas,  an  ifland  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  near  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Cuba,  about  25  miles 
long,  and  fifteen  broad.  Lat.  21.  30.  N.  Ion.  83.25.  W. 

PINES  (Bay  of),  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Weft  Florida  . 
Lat.  30.  20.  N.  Ion.  88.  21.  W. 

PINES  (Ifland  of),  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
South- America.  Lat.  8.  35.  N.  Ion.  77.  36.  W. 

PINES  (Ifland  of),  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
near  the  coaft  of  New  Caledonia.  This  ifland,  fays  Capt. 
Hunter,  is  not  lefs  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  over, 
in  a  fouth-eaft  and  north-weft  diredlion,  high  in  the 
middle,  and  Hoping  towards  the  extremities.  Lat.  22. 
38.  S.  Ion.  167.  38.  E. 

PINES  (Ifland  of),  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  north-weft  of 
Terra  Firma,  about  forty-one  leagius  ealt  of  Porto  Bello, 
which  forms  a  good  harbour,  with  two  other  fmall  iflands 
and  the  main  land.  Lat.  9.  12.  N.  Ion.  80.  15.  V/.  The 
river  of  Pines  is  five  miles  from  the  above  harbour. 

PINE'T  (Anthony  du),  lord  of  Noroy,  and  a  various 
writer,  who  flourifhed  in  the  16th  century,  was  a  native 
of  Befangon,  in  the  Franche  Comte,  concerning  w'hofe 
perfonal  hiftory  w’e  have  no  other  information  than  that 
he  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  proteftant  religion. 
This  he  fliowed  by  his  treatife  entitled,  “  The  Conformity 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  and  of  the  Primitive 
Churchin  Policy  and  Ceremonies,  1564,  8vo.”  his  “Ser¬ 
mons  upon  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  Notes  which  he  added  to  a  French  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Tax-book  of  the  Roman  Chancery.  This 
work  is  entitled,  “  The  Tax  of  the  cafual  Forfeitures  of 
the  Pope’s  Shop,  in  Latin  and  French,  with  fome  Anno¬ 
tations  taken  from  Decrees,  Councils,  and  Canons,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  for  the  Verification  of  the  Difcipline 
anciently  obferved  in  the  Church,  the  whole  enlarged 
and  revifed  by  A.  D.  P.”  1564,  8vo.  The  keennefs  of 
his  ftridtures  on  a  performance  which  afforded  fuch  matter 
for  triumph  to  the  proteftant  world,  fecured  to  his  work. 
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a  wide  circulation  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  reprinted  at 
Leyden,  Amfterdam,  and  other  places.  Du  Pinet  was 
alfo  the  author  of,  3.  Plans,  Draughts,  and  Defcriptions, 
of  feveral  Towns  and  Fortrefles,  as  well  in  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa,  as  in  the  Indies  and  America,  their  Founda¬ 
tions,  Antiquities,  and  Manner  of  Living,  &c.”  with  maps, 
1564,  folio.  4.  An  ufeful,  though  not  faultlefs,  tranfla- 
tion  of  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory,  1566,  in  2  vols.  folio, 
frequently  reprinted.  5.  Tranflations  of  the  third  book 
of  Letters  from  Don  Antonio  de  Guevara,  together  with 
his  treatife  Concerning  the  Work  and  Privileges  of  Gal- 
lies,  1 560,  4to.  of  the  Commentaries  of  Father  Andrew 
Matthioli  of  Sienna,  upon  theHiftory  of  Plants  byPedacius 
Diofcorides  Anazarbeus,  1566,  folio;  of  The  Secret 
Wonders  of  Nature,  by  Levinus  Lemnius,  a  phyfician  of 
Zericzee,  1567  ;  and  of  The  Common  Places  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  colleffed  by  Wolfgang  Mufculus,  under  fixty- 
fix  titles,  1577,  folio.  Boyle.  Moreri. 

PINE'TUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  on 
the  route  from  Bracara  to  Afturica,  between  Ad  Aquas 
and  Roboretutn,  according  to  Antonine’s  Itinerary, 
attributed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  Callaici. 

PINETZ'KOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  Dwina  :  fixty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Archangel. 

PPNEVILLE,  a  town  of  America,  in  South  Carolina, 
in  St.  Stephen’s  diftridt,  which  has  a  flourilhing  academy, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  dwelling-houfes,  150  white 
inhabitants,  and  300  negroes.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  valuable 
quarry  of  brown  iron-ltone,  the  only  one  found  in  the 
low  country  of  Carolina. 

PI'NEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aude:  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Troyes,  and  thirteen 
fouth-eaft  of  Arcis  fur  Aube. 

PIN'FOLD,  f.  [pinban,  Sax.  to  fhut  up.]  A  place  in 
which  beafts  are  confined. — The  Irifh  never  come  to  thofe 
raths  but  armed  ;  which  the  Englifh  nothing  fufpedfing, 
are  taken  at  an  advantage,  like  fheep  in  th opinfolil.  Spen- 
for  on  Ireland, . 

Oaths  were  not  purpos’d  more  than  law 
To  keep  the  good  and  juft  in  awe. 

But  to  confine  the  bad  and  finful, 

Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pinfold.  Hudibras. 

PING,  or  Pin,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Chen-fi,  on  the  Kincha  river:  612  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Peking.  Lat.  35.  5.  N.  Ion.  107.  40.  E. 

PING,  or  Pin,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quang-fi  :  1112  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
23.  13.  N.  Ion.  108.  16.  E. 

PING-CHAN',  a  town  of  Corea:  thirty-five  miles 
foufli  of  Hoang-tcheou. 

PING-CHAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Se-tchuen,on  the  Kincha  river:  three  miles  weft  of  Mahou. 

PING-CHAN-PO',  a  fmall  ifland,  with  a  town,  near 
the  fouth  coaft  of  Corea.  Lat.  34.  8.  N.  Ion.  126.  22.  E. 

PING-HA'I,  a  town  of  Corea  :  1 1 5  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
King-ki-tao.  Lat.  36.  47.  N.  Ion.  128.  41.  E. 

PING-HOU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Tche-kiang  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kia-hing. 

PING-IN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chan- 
tong  :  twenty-five  miles  eaft- fouth-eaft  of  Tong-tchang. 

PING-ING',  a  town  of  Corea:  forty  miles  fouth  of 
Koang-tcheou. 

PING-KIANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Hou-quang;  fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  ofYo-tcheou. 

PING-KING',  or  Ping-yuen,  a  city  of  China,  of 
the  firft  rank,  in  Koei-tcheou  :  930  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Peking.  Lat.  26.38.  N.  Ion.  106.  56.  E. 

PING-LI ANG  FOU',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Chen-fi.  It  is  one  of  the  molt  confi- 
derable  cities  of  the  weftern  part  of  the  province,  and  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Kin-ho.  The  air  here  is  mild;  and 
the  agreeable  views  which  the  furrounding  mountains 
prefent,  added  to  the  ftreams  which  water  the  country. 
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render  it  a  very  delightful  refidence.  It  has  under  its 
jurifdidtion  three  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  feven  ot 
the  third.  In  this  diftrifl  is  a  valley  fo  deep  and  narrow, 
that  it  is  almoft  impervious  to  the  light :  a  large  highway, 
paved  with  fquare  ftones,  runs  through  it.  It  is  550 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  35.  35.  N.  Ion.  106. 18.  E. 

PING-LO',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  Quang-fi: 
1000  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  24.  22.  N. 
Ion.  1 10.  4.  E. 

PING-NAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Quang-fi:  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Sin-tcheou. 

PING-TCHA'I,  a  town  of  Corea:  forty  miles  weft  of 
Ou-tchuen. 

PING-TCHANG',  a  town  of  Corea :  fixty-three  miles 
eaft  of  King-ki-tao. 

PING-TCHOU'EN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond 
rank,  in  Yun-nan:  1187  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking. 
Lat.  25.  47.  N.  Ion  100.24.  E* 

PING-TING',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Chan-fi:  187  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
37.  52.  N.  Ion.  113.  18.  E. 

PING-TOU',or  Pin-tou,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond 
rank,  in  Chan-tong:  275  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Peking 
Lat.  36.  48.  N.  Ion.  119.  56.  E. 

PING-Y',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Yun¬ 
nan  :  twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Ku-tfing. 

PING-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Kiang-fi  :  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Yuen-tcheou. 

PING-YU'EN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Koei-tcheou:  985  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking. 
Lat.  26.  38.  N.  Ion.  105. 24.  E. 

PING-YU'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Quang-tong:  eighty -two  miles  north -north -weft  of 
Tchao-tcheou. 

PIN'GLE,  /.  Afmallclofe;  an  inclofure.  Ainfworth. 

PINGNAVIR',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Querimba.  Lat. 
11.  55.  S.  Ion.  41.  10.  E. 

PINGRE  (Alexander-Guy),  a  very  eminent  French 
mathematician  and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1711.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  in  the  college  of  Sen- 
iis,  at  that  time  poffefled  by  the  canons-regular  of  the 
congregation  of  France;  and  in  the  year  1727  he  became 
a  member  of  that  congregation.  He  felt  a  ftrong  bias 
towards  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematical  fciences;  but,  as 
divinity  was  the  faculty  for  which  he  was  originally  de- 
figned,  his  ftudies  were  for  a  long  time  principally  con¬ 
fined  to  that  department  of  knowledge.  So  ably  did  he 
diftinguifh  hirafelf  as  a  theologian,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  nominated  profelfor,  before  his  admifiion 
to  the  priefthood  ;  but  in  the  year  1745,  having  rendered 
himfelf  obnoxious  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
Janfenift  controverfy,  he  was  perfecuted  on  account  of 
his  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  the  bilhop  of  Ypres, 
and  condemned  to  teach  the  lower  claffes,  fucceftively 
in  the  colleges  of  Senlis,  Chartres,  and  Rouen.  While 
he  was  thus  occupied,  his  paflion  for  the  fciences  revived, 
and  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  them  with  intenfe 
application.  In  the  year  1749,  M.  Le  Cat,  a  famous  lur- 
geon  and  anatomift  at  Rouen,  who  was  principally  con¬ 
cerned  in  eftablifhing  an  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that 
city,  had  him  appointed  one  of  the  members;  and,  as 
there  was  no  aftronomer  in  the  academy,  Pingre  under¬ 
took  to  fill  that  department,  in  which  he  afterwards 
attained  to  firft-rate  excellence.  His  firft  communication 
to  the  public  was  the  “Calculation  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the 
Moon,  on  the  23d  of  Dec.  1749.”  From  this  time  he 
fuccefsfully  purfued  his  ftudies  in  this  branch  of  fcience; 
and  in  May  1753  he  was  eledted  correfpondent  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  after  having  fent  them  an 
obfervation  of  the  tranfit  of  Mercury,  which  he  made  at 
Rouen,  with  his  fellow-religionift  and  friend  C.  Bouin. 

The  repute  in  which  he  was  now  held  by  his  order 
occafioned  his  being  fent  for  to  Paris;  and  he  was  there 
made  librarian  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve.  At  this 
abbey  he  obtained  the  conftrudtion  of  an  obfervatory, 
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and  was  furnifhed  by  the  abbot  and  chapter  with  a  fix-foot 
telefcope,  while  he  had  the  loan  of  an  excellent  quadrant 
from  the  academy.  Having  foon  become  acquainted  with 
Le  Monnier,  whofezeal  foraftronomy  led  him  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  making  profelytes  to  that  fcience, 
Pingre  was  induced  by  him  to  diftinguiffi  himfelf  by  an 
undertaking  as  difficult  and  laborious  as  any  in  which 
an  aftronomer  could  engage;  that  was  the  calculation  of 
a  Nautical  Almanac,  to  enable  navigators  more  eafily  to 
afcertain  the  longitude  by  means  of  lunar  obfervations. 
At  the  folicitation  of  the  authors  of  The  Art  of  verifying 
Dates,  lie  calculated  a  Table  of  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  from  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian  sera 
to  the  year  1900;  and  afterwards  a  Table  of  the  Eclipfes 
vifible  from  the  Northern  Pole  to  the  Equator,  for  a 
thoufand  years  before  our  aera.  The  utility  of  thefe 
labours  for  verifying  hiftorical  dates,  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  thefe  phenomena,  induced  the  Academy  of 
Tnfcriptions  to  infert  a  part  of  them  in  the  forty-fecond 
volume  of  their  Memoirs.  He  publiffied  “  The  State  of 
the  Heavens  for  175+;”  in  which  the  moon’s  place  was 
calculated  with  the  utmoft  exaftnefs  according  to  the 
tables  of  Halley,  for  noon  and  midnight,  with  the  right 
afcenfion  in  feconds  of  time  twice  a-day.  Afterwards  he 
publiffied  limilar  works  for  the  years  1755,  1756,  and 
1757.  In  1756  he  was  received  a  free  afTociate  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  .and  in  the  following  year  he 
entered  apon  a  new  career,  which  he  purfued  with  the 
higheft  diftin&ion,  that  of  calculating  the  revolutions  of 
comets.  That  he  alone  calculated  more  orbits  of  comets 
than  all  the  aftronomers  together  in  an  equal  fpace  of 
time,  was  fufficiently  proved  by  the  immenfe  work  which 
he  afterwards  publiffied  on  the  hiftory  and  theory  of 
thefe  eccentric  bodies.  In  the  year  1758,  he  publiffied 
“  A  Memoir  relating  to  the  Difcoveries  made  in  the 
South  Sea,  during  the  laft  Voyages  of  the  Engliffi  and 
French  round  the  World,”  in  4to. 

Our  countryman  Dr.  Halley  having  aflerted,  that  the 
tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s  difk  in  1761  would  prove 
of  the  utmoft  ufe  in  ascertaining  the  precife  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  fun  ;  when  that  year  was  approaching, 
the  different  Scientific  bodies  in  Europe  became  ferioufly 
intent  on  the  means  of  deriving  from  that  phenomena  as 
much  advantage  as  poffible  to  aftronomy.  With  this 
view  the  French  Academy,  fanftioned  and  encouraged 
by  government,  among  the  places  moft  proper  for  observ¬ 
ing  the  tranfit,*  fixed  upon  the  Small  ifland  of  Rodriguez 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  beyond  the  Ifles  of  France  and 
Bourbon,  and  in  nearly  twenty  degrees  of  fouthern  lati¬ 
tude.  This  ifland  had  then  no  inhabitants,  excepting 
twenty  negroes  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  who 
kept  poffeffion  of  it  on  account  of  its  being  frequented 
by  veflels  from  the  Ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  for  fup- 
plies  of  the  land-tortoife  with  which  it  abounded.  The 
principal  reafon  for  fixing  upon  this  fpot  was  the  confider- 
ation,  that,  acccording  to  the  calculations  of  Caffini  de 
Thury  and  others,  the  whole  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the 
fun’s  difk  would  be  there  viSble,  as  her  interior  contaft 
on  her  entrance  upon  it  would  take  place  about  half  an 
hour  after  fun-rife.  When  the  place  of  obferver  was 
offered  to  Pingre,  be  accepted  of  it  with  the  utmoft  fatif- 
fa&ion,  undaunted  by  the  profpeft  of  the  fatigues  and 
perils  to  which  fuch  an  undertaking  muft  neceflarily 
expofe  him.  He  did  not  even  afk  for  an  afliftant  in  his 
labours ;  but  the  Academy  took  care  to  prevent  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  fuch  an  application,  by  obtaining  leave  from  the 
miniftry  that  Thuilier,  who  had  for  Some  time  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  aftronomical  obfervations,  ffiould  ac¬ 
company  him  in  that  capacity.  Pingre  left  France  in 
the  autumn  of  1760,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  1761  made 
his  obfervations.  He  was  unfortunately  prevented  by 
the  badnefs  of  the  weather  from  feeing  the  entrance  of 
the  planet  on  the  fun’s  difk,  but  thought  himfelf  war¬ 
ranted  in  concluding  from  his  fubfequent  obfervations, 
that  the  parallax  of  the  fun  was  io'^z.  At  the  fame  time. 


the  Engliffi  aftronomer  Mr.  Mafon  concluded  from  the 
obfervations  which  he  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
that  the  parallax  was  8"'2.  La  Lande,  in  his  Aftronomy, 
publiffied  in  1764,  adopted  a  medium  between  thefe  con- 
clufions, fuppofmg  the  parallax  to  be  9";  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  aftronomers  in  general,  till  more  numerous 
obfervations  made  on  the  tranfit  of  1769,  led  to  a  different 
refult. 

After  the  return  of  Pingre  from  the  Eaft,  he  publiffied 
“  A  Defcription  of  Pekin,”  to  accompany  a  plan  of  that 
city  engraved  by  Jofeph  De  Lifle  ;  in  which  he  ffiowed 
the  pofition  of  that  capital  from  the  refult  of  a  number  of 
calculations  of  eclipfes,  and  afcertained  its  longitude,  by 
other  calculations,  with  a  degree  of  precifion  to  which 
none  of  the  labours  of  the  fcientific  miffionaries  had  any 
pretenfions.  In  1767,  he  accompanied  the  marquis  de 
Courtanvaux  on  a  voyage  to  Holland,  on-board  the 
Aurora  corvette,  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  marine  time-pieces  of  Le-roy.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  failed  for  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  on-board  the  Ids  man  of  war,  to  make  trial 
of  Berthoud’s  time-pieces,  and  to  obferve  the  laft  tranfit 
of  Venus  in  1769.  To  this  phenomenon  the  attention 
of  all  the  fcientific  academies  in  Europe  was  anxioufly 
direfled,  and  confiderable  preparations  were  made  for 
obferving  it  by  thofe  of  England,  France,  Ruffia,  and 
Denmark,  under  the  patronage  of  their  refpeftive  fove- 
reigns,  who  fent  able  aftronomers  to  different  places  in 
the  old  and  new  worlds,  where  it  might  be  viewed  to  the 
greateft  advantage.  La  Lande  was  originally  intended 
to  be  fent  on  this  million  to  St.  Domingo ;  but,  as  his 
various  engagements  would  not  permit  him  to  leave 
France,  Pingre  was  fubftituted  in  his  room,  and  performed 
the  fervice  expected  from  him  in  the  moft  able  and  fatif- 
fadlory  manner.  An  account  of  this  voyage,  which 
proved  of  confiderable  importance  to  the  fcience  of  geo¬ 
graphy,  as  well  as  to  aftronomy,  appeared  in  1773,  in  2 
vols.  4to.  After  comparing  the  refults  of  the  immenfe 
number  of  calculations  made  by  the  obfervers  of  this 
tranfit  of  1769,  it  has  been  thought  reafonable  to  conclude 
with  La  Lande,  that  the  fun’s  mean  horizontal  parallax 
may  be  ftated  at  Z"’G.  In  the  year  1771,  Pingre  made 
another  voyage,  on-board  the  Flora  frigate,  with  the  view 
of  rendering  further  fervice  to  the  interefts  of  geographi¬ 
cal  and  aftronomical  fcience.  He  had  for  a  companion 
in  this  voyage  the  chevalier  de  Borda,  a  celebrated  engi¬ 
neer  and  geometrician  ;  but  the  account  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings  and  experiments,  which  was  publiffied  in  1778,  in 
2  vols.  4to.  is  almoft  entirely  the  work  of  Pingre. 

In  1784,  our  author  publiffied  his  “  Cometography,  or 
Hiftorical  and  Theoretical  Treatife  on  Comets,”  in  2 
vols.  4to.  which  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  perform¬ 
ances,  and  contains  calculations  of  the  orbits  of  all  the 
comets  of  which  any  account  has  been  preferved.  La 
Lande,  after  obferving  that  it  is  the  only  complete  trea¬ 
tife  with  which  we  are  furnifhed  relating  to  this  branch 
of  aftronomy,  pays  the  author  the  compliment  of  faying, 
that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  tafk  to  draw  up  a  work 
upon  the  fame  fubjefft  that  ffiould  excel  it.  In  1786, 
Pingre  gave  to  the  public  a  French  tranflation  of  the 
Aftronomicon  of  Manilius,  after  Bentley’s  edition  of  that 
work,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  to  which  he  added  a  French  verfion 
of  the  celebrated  poem  of  Aratus,  and  the  lives  of  the 
other  Latin  poets  who  have  written  concerning  the 
courfe  of  the  ftars.  So  early  as  the  year  1756,  our  author 
had  announced  his  intention  of  writing  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Aftronomy  of  the  17th  Century.  This  work  Le 
Monnier  engaged  him  to  undertake,  and  communicated 
to  him  the  manufcripts  of  Boulliau  ;  to  which  Pingre 
himfelf  made  valuable  additions,  from  the  collections  of 
other  eminent  men  of  fcience.  His  attention  to  this 
work,  however,  was  neceflarily  interrupted  by  the  va¬ 
rious  engagements  and  labours  of  which  we  have  already 
given  an  account;  fo  that  he  could  not  fpare  the  time 
requifite  for  proceeding  regularly  with  it,  before  the  year 
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1786.  He  finiffied  it  in  1790,  and  in  the  following  year 
an  account  of  it  was  communicated  by  La  Lande  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  who  gave  directions  for  its  being 
printed;  but  the  circumftances  of  the  times  put  a  Hop 
to  the  impreffion,  when  about  two-thirds  of  it  were  com¬ 
pleted.  By  the  changes  which  took  place  at  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  Pingre  was  a  confiderable  fufferer,  in  common  with 
many  other  men  of  Icience  and  letters  ;  and,  as  he  was 
dilinterefted,  modeft,  and  carelefs  about  every  thing  not 
connefted  with  his  favourite  purfuits,  he  obtained  neither 
pehfion  nor  recompence  of  any  kind  bearing  any  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Ioffes  which  he  had  fuflained.  To  the  dif- 
grace  of  his  country,  which  had  derived  important  bene¬ 
fits  from  bis  fervices,  he  paffed  his  laft  years  not  only  in 
narrow'  circumftances,  but  in  want.  From  an  anecdote 
which  is  related  by  La  Lande,  he  appears  to  have  retained 
the  poffefiion  of  his  powers  till  nearly  the  clol'e  of  his  long 
life.  “Towards  the  beginning  of  1 796,”  fays  this  author, 
“  I  aflced  him  if  he  could  calculate  the  orbit  of  a  comet 
which  had  been  juft  difcovered.  Retried  to  do  fo;  but 
told  me  that  he  could  fcarcely  fee  it.  This  was  the  firll 
time  that  he  met  with  any  difficulty  in  an  arduous  under¬ 
taking;  but  then  he  was  more  than  eighty-four  years 
old.”  Pingre  died  in  May  1796,  when  he  w'as  in  the 
85th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of 
having  been  an  amiable  and  friendly  man,  who  led  a 
peaceful  and  inoffenfive  life,  enjoying  the  efteem  of  the 
public,  and  being  fo  fortunate  as  not  to  have  a  fingle 
enemy.  Befides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  he  was  the  editor  of  a  new  edition  of  “The  Art 
of  verifying  the  Dates  of  Hiftoric  Faffs,  Charters,  &c.” 
in  folio;  of  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Abbe  Arnaud,”  1756, 
in  3  vols.  4to.  and  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  Buffier’s 
“  Geography,  in  Artificial  Verfe,”  1781,  izmo.  Hiji.  de 
V A Jironomic  par  La  Lande.  Montuclu’ s  llift.  des  Mat/'iema- 
tiques,  tom.  iv. 

PINGUA'GUEM,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into 
the  Zambezein  lat.  18.  10.  S. 

PINGUIC'ULA,  J'.  [the  diminutive  of  pingnis,  Lat. 
fat,  which  alludes  to  a  peculiar  appearance  of  greafinefs 
upon  the  leaves;  whence ^arofe  the  Fmglifti  name  of 
bitlerwort ,  and  the  French  one  of  graffelte,  for  the  plant 
in  queftion.J  Butterwort  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  diandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  cory- 
dales,  (lyfimachia;,  Jnff. )  Generic  characters — Calyx  : 
perianthium  ringent,  fmall,  acute,  permanent ;  upper  lip 
ereft,  trifid  ;  lower  reflex,  bifid.  Corolla  one-petalled, 
ringent;  longer  lip  llraight,  blunt,  trifid,  fupine;  ffiorter 
lip  bifid,  blunter,  more  fpreading.  Neftary  horned, 
produced  backwards  from  the  bafe  of  the  petal.  Stamina  : 
filaments  two,  cylindrical,  curved,  afcending,  ffiorter 
than  the  calyx  ;  antherae  roundiffi.  Piflillum  :  germ  glo¬ 
bular;  ftyle  very  ftiort ;  ftigma  two-lipped;  upper  lip 
larger,  flat,  reflex,  covering  the  antherae;  lower  lip  very 
narrow,  ereft,  bifid,  ffiorter.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  ovate, 
coinpreffed  at  the  tip,  opening  at  the  top,  one-celled. 
Seeds  very  many,  cylindrical ;  receptacle  free  or  detached. 
— Effential  Character.  Corolla  ringent,  with  a  fpur ; 
calyx  two-lipped,  five-cleft,  capfule  one-celled.  There 
are  fix  fpecies. 

r.  Pinguicula  LufitAnica,  or  pale  butterwort  :  neftary 
blunt,  ffiorter  than  the  petal;  fcape  villofe ;  capfule  glo¬ 
bular.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies,  but  rather  more  delicate  and  pellucid;  reticulated 
with  red  veins,  and  much  involute  in  the  margin.  Stalks 
hairy,  efpecially  in  their  lower  part,  with  ffiort  fpreading 
glandular  hairs  tipped  with  a  vifcid  fluid.  Flowers  a 
little  nodding.  Found  about  Kilkhampton  by  Ray; 
and  midway  from  Oakhampton  to  Launcefton  by  Merret  ; 
faid  to  be  frequent  in  the  weftern  counties  by  liudfon  ; 
found  in  Stoneham  Park,  Hampfliire,  by  Banks  ;  Dr. 
Pulteney  fays  it  is  abundantly  more  frequent  in  Dorfet- 
ffiire,  on  the  borders  of  bogs,  than  P.  vulgaris.  Dr. 
Hope  found  it  near  Air  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  ifland  of 
Lamlaffi  ;  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Lightfoot  in  the  Ifle  of 
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Skye ;  and  Mr.  Lambert  on  Croagh  Patrick,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  Ireland.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

2.  Pinguicula  cryftallina,  or  cryftalline  butterwort  : 
(Sm.  FI.  Grrec.  Sibth.  vol.  i.  p.  8.  t.  11.)  nedlary  obtufe, 
ffiorter  than  the  very-irregular  fix-cleft  petal ;  fegments 
of  the  calyx  oblong,  flower-ftalk  fmooth  at  the  bafe. 
Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  and  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer,  in 
w'atery  places  near  Camandria,  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus. 
Differs  from  the  former  in  its  uniformly  glaucous  leaves, 
unmarked  by  red  veins,  but  diftinguiffied  by  a  glandular 
cryftalline  clothing  like  the  ice-plant.  The  flowers  are 
fimilar  in  colour  to  P.  lufitanica,  but  very  different  in 
ftrufture  ;  the  fegments  of  their  calyx  being  altnoft  linear, 
not  broadly  ovate  ;  and  the  limb  of  their  corolla  diftindtly 
two-lipped,  its  upper  lip  fhort,  in  two  divaricated  lobes, 
the  lower  much  broader  and  longer,  in  three  lobes,  the 
middle  lobe  deeply  cloven.  The  germen,  and  probably 
the  capfule,  is  giobofe. 

3.  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  or  common  butterwort :  nec¬ 
tary  cylindrical,  acute,  the  length  of  the  petal  ;  capfule 
ovate.  This  is  a  fmooth  plant.  Scapes  fmooth,  only  a 
little  pubefcent  at  the  top.  Corolla  violet-coloured,  with 
an  unequal  limb:  fpur  awl-ffiaped,  acute.  Capfule  ovate. 
The  leaves  are  remarkably  glutinous  on  their  upper  fide, 
and  afford  a  good  example  of  an  involuted  margin.  The 
ftrufture  of  the  ftigma,  and  its  clofe  application  to  the 
ftamens,  are  very  remarkable.  Linnaeus  remarks  that  the 
foft  upright  prickles  which  cover  the  leaf  fecrete  the 
glutinous  liquor;  and  that  the  corolla  is  violet,  purple, 
and  reddifli,  with  white  lips,  and  an  afh-coloured  woolly 
fpot  on  the  palate.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  on 
bogs.  It  is  abundant  in  our  northern  counties,  and 
Scotland;  alfo  in  Norfolk;  Cambridgediire,  at  Hinton 
and  Teverfham  moors,  and  in  the  fens  near  Ely  ;  in  Bed- 
fordftiire,  on  Ampthill  bogs,  Mr.  Abbot;  on  Bullington- 
green,  and  under  Headington-Wick  copfein  Oxfordlhire, 
Dr.  Sibthorp;  on  the  little  bog  by  Charlton  wood,  near 
Shooter’s-hill,  on  Pets-bog  near  Chifelhurft,  and  on  the 
Mere  near  Feverfham,  in  Kent;  at  Harrington,  and 
Wellingborough  in  Northamptonffiire  ;  at  Basford  Scot- 
tum  in  Nottinghamfliire.  Gerard  fets  it  down  as  grow¬ 
ing  in  Crag-dole  and  at  Croffiy  Ravenfwaith,  in  VVeft- 
moreland  ;  upon  Ingleborough  Fells,  twelve  miles  from 
Lancafter ;  and  in  Harwood,  in  the  fame  county,  near  to 
Blackburne;  ten  miles  from  Prefton  in  Aundernefie;  in 
the  boggy  meadows  about  Biffiop’s  Hatfield,  and  alio  in 
the  fens  in  the  way  to  Wittles-meare,  from  London,  in 
Huntingdonlhire.  Johnfon  adds,  that  it  grows  alfo  in 
Jlampfhire,  and  abundantly  in  many  places  of  Wales. 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  “In  Yorkfhire,”  fays  Ge¬ 
rard,  “where  it  doth  efpecially  grow,  and  in  greateft; 
abundance,  it  is  cal  led  but  ter- worts,  butter-root,  and  white- 
root,  or  white-rot ;  but  the  lalt  name  belongeth  more  pro¬ 
perly  to  Solomon’s  feal.  It  is  alfo  named  Yorkftiire  lani- 
cle.’’  If  the  freffi-gathered  leaves  of  butterwort  are  put  into 
the  filtre  or  ftrainer,  through  which  warm  milk  from  the 
rein-deer  is  poured,  and  the  milk  is  fet  by  for  a  day  or 
two  to  become  acefcent,  it  acquires  confiftence  and  tena¬ 
city,  neither  the  whey  nor  the  cream  feparate  :  in  this 
Bate  it  is  an  extremely-grateful  food,  and  as  fuch  is  ufed 
in  the  north  of  Sweden.  There  is  no  farther  occafion  to 
have  recourfe  to  thefe  leaves;  for  half  a  fpoonful  of  the 
prepared  milk,  mixed  with  frefli  warm  milk,  will  convert 
it  to  its  own  nature,  and  fo  on.  This  has  not  fucceeded 
when  tried  with  cow’s  milk.  The  juice  of  the  leaves 
kills  lice.  The  common  people  ufe  it  to  cure  cracks  in 
cow’s  udders.  This  plant  is  generally  fuppofed  injurious 
to  ftieep,  and  is  called  white-rot,  from  its  occafioning  a 
difeafe  which  farmers  call  the  rot.  But  it  may  be  que(- 
tioned  whether  the  rot  in  ffieep  be  fo  much  owing  to  the 
vegetables  in  roarfhy  grounds,  as  to  the  Fafciola  hepatica, 
a  flat  infetf  called  a  fluke,  from  its  fimilitude  to  a  flounder, 
or  fluke;  and  which  is  found  in  fuch  fituations,  adhering 
to  ftopes  and  plants,  as  well  as  in  the  livers  and  biliary 
dudts  of  fheep  aftedted  wnh  the  rot.  From  experiments 
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made  on  purpofe,  and  conduced  with  accuracy,  it  appears 
that  (heep,  cows,  horfes,  goats,  and  Twine,  will  not  feed 
upon  this  plant.  It  is  represented  on  the  annexed  En¬ 
graving,  of  the  natural  fize,  at  fig.  i. 

To  diftinguiffi  this  fpecies  from  others,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  P.  vulgaris  has  an  unequal  limb,  (harp 
(lender  fpur,  and  oval  capfule  :  P.  alpina  has  a  very  (hort 
conical  lpur,  and  along  roftrated  capfule:  P.  villofa  a 
flender  fliarp  fpur,  and  obcordate  compreffed  capfule; 
with  (hort  round  leaves.  Its  hairy  (talk  and  regular  limb 
agree  nearly  with  P.  lufitanica,  but  the  villofa  is  fmaller 
in  all  its  parts.  Ray  had  remarked  that  the  leaves  are 
almoft  pellucid,  marked  with  purplifh  veins,  and  the 
edges  rolled  in ;  that  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  with  more 
of  a  reddifti  caft,  than  in  P.  vulgaris. 

4.  Pinguicula  grandiflora,  or  great:flo  wered  butterwort : 
neitary  awl-lhaped,  ftraight,  the  length  of  the  flower; 
upper  lip  fpreadir.g,  emarginate.  The  flowers  are  three 
times  the  fize  of  thofeofthe  preceding,  of  a  violet-purple 
Colour.-  fpur  awl-lhaped,  the  length  of  the  flower; 
upper  lip  dilated,  emarginate  ;  lower  wide,  bluntly  three- 
lobed,  and  not  deeply  three-parted,  as  in  P.  vulgaris. 
Native  of  mountains  in  the  fouth  of  France. 

5.  Pinguicula  alpina,  or  alpine  butterwort:  nectary 
awl-lhaped,  reflex,  Ihorter  than  the  petals;  corolla  white 
with  a  reflex  fpur.  Native  of  the  alps  of  Lapland,  Nonvay, 
Sw'ifl'erland,  Auftria,  Germany,  Dauphine,  and  Piedmont. 
It  flowers  earlier  than  the  common  fort.  Villars  remarks, 
that  the  flower  is  more  open,  the  neftary  Ihorter,  and  the 
leaves  wider,  lefs  elongated,  and  more  yellow,  than  the 
common  fort. 

6.  Pinguicula  villofa,  or  villofe  butterwort :  fcape 
drift,  pubefceiit;  neftary  awl-lhaped,  ftraight,  very  (hort ; 
leaves  nerved.  Corolla  violet-coloured,  with  the  fpur 
Itanding  out.  It  is  fix  times  lefs  in  all  its  parts  than  P. 
vulgaris.  It  differs  from  P.  lufitanica  in  having  the  fcape 
drift,  the  leaves  three-nerved,  and  the  flowers  fmaller. 
Native  of  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Siberia. 

PIN'GUID,  adj.  [pinguis,  Lat.]  Fat;  untfuous. — 
Some  clays  are  more' pinguid,  and  other  more  flippery; 
yet  all  are  very  tenacious  of  water  on  the  furface.  Mortimer. 

PIN'GUIN,  /'.  A  Weft-Indian  name, adopted  as  generic 
by  Dillenius,  in  Hort.  Elth.  320.  t.  240.  See  Bromelia. 

PIN'GUIN,  or  Penguin,  f.  in  ornithology.  See  Ap- 
TENODYTES,  vol.  i. 

PIN'GUITY,  /.  Fatnefs.  Bailey. 

PINHEI'RA  de  AZE'RE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  on  the  Mondego  :  fifteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Vifeu. 

PIN'HEL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira,  fortified,  and  fituated  on  a  mountain.  It  contains 
fix  parifti-churches,  and  about  1600  inhabitants  :  feven 
miles  north-eaft  of  Almeida,  and  forty-five  fouth-eaft  of 
Lamego.  Lat.  40.  33.  N.  Ion.  6.44.  W. 

PI'NI  FO'LIIS  PLANTE'A.  See  Protea. 

PINIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  pinus,  a  pine,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  pines. 

PIN'ION,  f.  [ pignon ,  Fr.]  The  joint  of  the  wing  re- 
moteft  from  the  body.  Shakefpeare  feems  to  ufe  it  lor  a 
feather  or  quill  of  the  wing  : 

He  is  pluckt,  when  hither 

He  fends  fo  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing.  Shakefpeare. 
Wing: 

Flow  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 

The  flitting  Ikies,  like  flying  purfuivant.  Spenfcr. 

Though  fear  Ihould  lend  him  pinions  like  the  wind, 

Yet  fwifter  fate  will  (eize  him  from  behind.  Swift. 

Fetters  or  bonds  for  the  arms. 

Pinion,  in  mechanics,  an  arbor,  or  fpindle,  in  the  body 
whereof  are  feveral  notches,  into  which  catch  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel  that  ferves  to  turn  it  round.  Or  a  pinion  is  a 
(mall  wheel,  which  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a  larger.  In  a- 
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watch,  &c.  the  notches  of  a  pinion  are  called  leaves,  and 
not  teeth,  as  in  other  wheels. 

To  PIN'ION,  v.  a.  To  bind  the  wings. — 'Whereas  they 
have  facrificed  to  themfelves,  they  become  facrifices  to  the 
inconftancy  of  fortune,  whofe  wings  they  thought  by 
their  felf-wifdom  to  have  pinioned.  Bacon. — To  confine 
by  binding  the  wings;' to  maim  by  cutting  off7  the  fil'd 
joint  of  the  wing.  To  bind  the  arm  to  the  body: 

A  fecond  fpearfent  with  equal  force, 

His  right  arm  pierc’d,  and,  holding  on,  bereft 

His  tile  of  both,  and  pinion'd  down  his  left.  Dryden. 

To  confine  by  binding  the  elbows  to  the  fides  : 

Swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cry’d, 

And  feiz’d  and  pinion'd  brought  to  court  the  knight. 

Dryden. 

To  lhackle  ;  to  bind. — Know,  that  I  will  not  wait  pinion'd 
at  your  matter's  court :  rather  make  my  country’s  high 
pyramids  my  gibbet,  and  hang  me  up  in  chains.  Shake- 
fpeare’s  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

O  loofe  this  frame,  this  knot  of  man  untie  ! 

That  my  free  foul  may  ufe  her  wing, 

Which  now  is  pinion’d  with  mortality, 

As  an  entangled  hamper’d  thing.  Herbert. 

In  vain  from  chains  and  fetters  free. 

The  great  man  boafts  of  liberty  ; 

Lie’s  pinion'd  up  by  formal  rules  of  ftate.  Norris. 

To  bind  to.  Not  proper. 

So  by  each  bard  an  alderman  fhnll  fit, 

A  heavy  load  (hall  hang  at  every  wit ; 

And,  while  on  fame’s  triumphant  car  they  ride, 

Some  (lave  of  mine  be  pinion'd  to  their  fide.  Pope. 

PIN'IONED,  adj.  Furniflied  with  wings. — The  wings 
of  fwans,  and  ftronger -pinioned  rhyme.  Dryden’s  Virg. 
Eclogues. 

PIN'IONIST, /.  [from  pinion."]  Any  bird  that  flies : 
He  fung  tlie  outrage  of  the  lazy  drone 
Upon  the  labouring  bee,  in  drains  fo  rare. 

That  all  the  flitting  pinionifts  of  air 

Attentive  fat.  Brown's  Brit.  Pajl. 

PI'NITE,  f.  in  mineralogy.  See  Mica  micarelli,  vol. 
xv.  p.  317, 18. 

PINK,  f.  [ pince ,  Fr.  from  pink,  Dutch,  an  eye;  whence 
the  French  word  0 fillet,  i.e.  eyelet.]  A  fmall  fragrant 
flower  of  the  gilliflower  kind.  See  Dianthus. — In  May 
and  June  come  pinks  of  all  forts  ;  efpecially  the  bluilh 
pink.  Bacon's  Ejj'.— An  eye;  commonly  a  fmall  eye:  as 
pink- eyed. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink-e yne, 

In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown’d.  .  Shakefpeare . 

Any  thing  fupremely  excellent.  I  know  not  (fays  Dr. 
Johnfon)  whether  from  the  flower,  or  the  eye,  or  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  pinnacle. — Tom  Courtly  is  the  pink  ofcourtefy. 
Taller,  N°  204. 

Then  let  Crifpino,  who  was  ne’er  refus’d 
The  juftice  yet  of  being  well  abus’d. 

With  patience  wait;  and  be  content  to  reign 

The  pink  of  puppies  in  fome  future  drain.  Young. 

A  colour  ufed  by  painters. — Pink  is  very  fufceptible  of 
the  other  colours  by  the  mixture  ;  if  you  mix  brown- 
red  with  it,  you  will  make  it  a  very  earthy  colour.  Dry- 
den's  Dufrefnoy. —  [ Pinclie ,  Danifti;  pinque,  Fr.]  A  kind 
of  heavy  (hip  with  a  very  narrow  ilern  ;  whence  all  vef- 
fels,  however  fmall,  whofe  fterns  are  fafiiioned  after  this 
manner,  are  called  pink-ferried. — Pinks  are  Mediterranean 
veflfeis,  which,  differ  from  the  xebec  only  in  being  more 
lofty,  and  not  fliarp  in  the  bottom,  as  they  areveflels  of 
burthen.  They  have  long  narrow  fterns,  and  three  mails, 
carrying  latteen-fails.  Chambers. —  As  a  woman  is  often 
likened  to  a  frigate,  or  other’lhip,  fo  fometimes  to  a  pink  : 

*  This 
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This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid’s  carriers ; 

Give  fire ;  (he  is  my  prize.  Shaliefp.  M.  W.  of  Windfor. 
A  fi(h  ;  a  minnow.  Ainjworth. 

To  PINK,  v.  a.  [Dutch,  an  eye.]  To  work  in  eyelet- 
holes;  to  pierce  in  ('mail  holes. — A  haberdaflier’s  wife  of 
1’mall  wit  rail’d  upon  me,  till  her  pink'd  porringer  fell  off 
her  head.  Shakefpeare's  Hen.  VIII. — The  fea-hedgehog  is 
enclofed  in  a  round  (hell,  handfomely  wrought  and  pink'd. 
Carew's  Sarv.  of  Cornwall. 

Happy  the  climate,  where  the  beau 
Wears  the  fame  fuit  for  ufe  and  (how  ; 

And  at  a  fmall  expence  your  wife, 

If  once  well  pink'd,  is  clothed  for  life.  Prior. 

To  pierce  with  a  fword  ;  to  (tab  ;  a  cant  cxpreffwn.— -They 
grew  fuch  defperate  rivals  for  her,  that  one  of  them  pink'd 
the  other  in  a  duel.  Addifon's  Drummer. 

To  PINK,  v.  n:  To  wink  with  the  eyes. —  A  hungry  fox 
lay  winking  and  pinking  as  if  he  had  fore  eyes.  L'Ejlrange. 

PINK-EY'ED,  adj.  Having  little  eyes. — Them  that 
were  pink-eyed,  and  had  verie  fmall  eies,  they  termed 
“  ocellae.”  Holland's  Tr.  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hifl. 

PINK'-NEEDLE,  f.  A  (hepherd’s  bodkin.  Sherwood. 

PINK-STERN'ED,  adj.  Having  a  narrow  (tern  :  ap¬ 
plied  to  flii ps.  See  Pink. 

PINK'ING,  f.  The  adl  of  piercing  with  fmall  holes  ; 
the  adt  of  winking. 

PINKUS'ELT,  a  town  of  Hungary:  ten  miles  weft:  of 
Steinam  Anger* 

PINK'ZOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  :  fifty-two  miles  weft  of  Sandomirz. 

PIN'NA,  f  the  Nacre  ;  a  genus  of  the  clafs  and  or¬ 
der  vermes  teftacea,  or  teftaceous  worms.  Generic  cha- 
radters — Animal  a  limax;  (hell  bivalve,  fragile,  upright, 
gaping  at  one  end,  and  furnifhed  with  a  byflus,  or  beard  ; 
the  hinge  is  without  teeth,  the  valves  are  united.  This 
is  the  laft  genus  cf  the  bivalves ;  and  its  fpecies  appear 
to  form  thelink  between  this  divifien  and  the  univalves; 
the  (hell  is  gaping  at  one  end,  and  the  valves  are  without 
a  hinge,  and  united,  at  theorher;  fo  that  it  is  not  ftridlly 
a  bivalve,  be;ng  thus  connedfed.  There  are  eighteen 
fpecies,  all  of  w  hich  produce  a  delicate  kind  of  byflus, 
which  is  woven  into  filk,  and  highly  prized  by  the  Italian 
ladies.  Gloves  and  ftockings  are  knit  from  the  tufts  of 
(ilk  which  grow  on  the  larger  (hells;  (Craven’s  Tour 
through  Naples,  1821.)  and  the  inhabitants  of  them,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  good  flavour,  are  highly  efteemed  as  food.  As 
for  the  (mailer  fpecies,  who  have  a  lodging  difpropor- 
tioned  to  their  fize,  it  is  faid  that  they  admit  into  their 
(hell  a  companion  to  warn  them  of  danger,  to  guard  them, 
and  to  fetch  them  provifions.  This  guard  is  the  Cancer 
pinnoteres.  As  the  (hell  of  the  pinna  is  generally  found 
(landing  eredt  upon  the  frnaller  end,  with  the  larger  and 
upper  end  a  little  open,  it  finds  itfelf  expofed  as  a  prey  to 
the  fmalleft  kind  of  fifties:  for  they  aflault  her,  and, 
growing  bolder  upon  finding  no  refillance,  venture  in. 
The  guard,  watching  its  time,  gives  notice  by  a-  bite; 
upon  which  the  pinna,  doling  its  (hell,  (huts  in,  kills, 
and  gives  part  of  whatever  happens  to  be  there  to  its 
companion.  Thus  they  live  and  lodge  together  in  the 
fame  (hell,  which  belongs  to  the  pinna.  When  it  has  oc- 
cafion  to  eat,  it  opens  its  valves,  and  fends  out  its  faith¬ 
ful  purveyor  to  procure  food.  If  during  their  labour  the 
pinnoterus  perceives  the  polypus,  it  immediately  returns 
to  warn  its  friend  of  the  danger,  when,  by  (hutting  its 
valves,  it  efcipes  the  rage  of  its  enemy.;  but,  when  the 
pinnoterus  .loads  itfelf  with  booty  without  moleftation, 
it  makes  a  gentle  noife  at  the  opening  of  the  (hell,  and, 
when  admitted,  the  two  friends  feaft  on  the  fruits  of  its 
induftry. 

The  pinna  and  the  crab  together  dwell, 

For  mutual  fuccour,  in  one  common  (hell. 

They  both  to  gain  a  livelihood  combine; 

That  takes  the  prey,  when  this  has  given  the  (ign. 
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From  hence  this  crab,  above  his  fellows  fam’d, 

By  ancient  Greeks  was  pinnoteres  nam’d.  Oppiart. 

1.  Pinna  rudis,  or  rough  nacre:  (hell  vaulted,  with' 
arched  fcales  arranged  in  rows.  There  are  two  varieties. 
The  firft  inhabits  the  American  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  is 
from  twelve  to  fixteen  inches  long,  and  from  four  and  a 
half  to  eight  broad  ;  the  (hell  is  red,  and  it  has  from  fix  to 
eight  grooves.  The  fecond  is  found  in  thelndian  and  Red 
Seas;  it  is  black,  with  fcarcely  any  vifible  grooves. 

2.  Pinna  peiflinata,  the  pedlinated  nacre  :  (hell  longi¬ 
tudinally  ftriate  half  way  ;  one  fide  (lightly  wrinkled 
tranfverfely.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 
They  are  both  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  the  firft  is 
about  three  inches  long  and  four  broad  ;  the  (hell  is  trian¬ 
gular,  horny.  The  fecond  is  four  inches  and  a  half  long, 
two  and  a  half  broad,  thinner,  and  more  rare. 

3.  Pinna  nobilis,  the  noble  nacre  :  (hell  ftriate,  with  ca- 
niculo-tubular  fcales.  There  are  four  varieties  of  this 
fpecies.  They  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic, 
and  American,  Seas.  The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  is  feven 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three  and  a  half  broad:  it  is 
brown,  the  exterior  margin  rounded  ;  the  fcales  are  larger 
towards  the  edges,  and  near  half  an  inch  long;  one  half 
of  the  valves  is  ribbed,  the  other  has  tranfverfe  wrinkles, 
which  at  the  broader  part  are  crofted  with  ftriae.  One  of 
the  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  but  defcribed  by  Knorr  as  P. 
peftinata,  is  reprefented  on  the  Conchology  Plate  XV. 
%•  9-  . 

4.  Pinna  muricata,  the  prickly  nacre  :  (hell  ftriate, 
with  concave  ovate  acute  fcales.  This  is  defcribed  and 
figured  in  Mr.  Donovan’s  Britifh  Shells ;  it  is  the  P.  fragi- 
lis  of  Pennant.  It  is  a  native  of  the  European  and  Indian 
Seas;  is  from  three  to  nine  inches  long,  and  one-third  as 
broad  ;  the  (hell  is  thin,  brittle,  pellucid,  and  horny ;  the 
outfide  is  formed  with  longitudinal  ribs,  rough  with  rows 
of  fmall  prickles. 

5.  Pinna  rotur.data,  the  rounded  nacre:  (hell  with  ob- 
folete  fcales,  the  margin  rounded.  It  inhabits  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  :  a  very  large  fpecies,  fometimes  above  two  feet 
long  ;  the  (hell  is  oblong,  whitifh,  with  perpendicular  un¬ 
dulate  parallel  wrinkles,  and  very  fine  concave  acute  Mat¬ 
tered  fcales  on  the  broader  part.  This  is  reprefented  on 
the  preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  2. 

6.  Pinna  fquamofa,  the  fcaly  nacre  :  (hell  with  very  fine 
undulate  fcales,  and  flexuous  broad  wrinkles;  the  frnaller 
end  is  pointed  and  naked.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  is  about  thirteen  inches  long,  and  half  as  broad. 
In  colour  it  is  a  little  chefnut  at  the  larger  end,  and 
whitifh  at  the  frnaller  one;  the  external  margin  is  an¬ 
gular. 

7.  Pinna  carnea,  the  flefli-coloured  nacre  :  (hell  thin, 
flelh-colour,  naked,  longitudinally  grooved;  the  external 
margin  is  acute  and  rounded.  Its  habitation  is  not 
known  ;  it  is  fometimes  varied  with  white  lpots. 

8.  Pinna  fuccata  :  (hell  fmooth,  fatchel-fliaped,  and  a 
little  ereiil.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
Seas;  is  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  half  as  broad  ; 
the  (hell  is  thin  ;  above  reddifh,  beneath  whitifh;  above 
flat,  with  a  rounded  margin  ;  beneath  gibbous,  without 
fcales,  but  marked  with  ten  broadifh  longitudinal  ftriae. 

9.  Pinna  digitiformis :  (hell  fmooth,  tubular,  finger- 
fhaped,  incurved,  the  extreme  margin  membranaceous. 
It  is  a  native  of  India.  The  (hell  is  flattifh,  oblong,  and 
pellucid. 

10.  Pinna  lobata  :  (hell  naked,  lobed.  Found  in  India. 
The  (hell  is  of  a  draw-colour,  with  purple  ftriae,  membra¬ 
naceous  and  heart-fhaped  when  the  valves  are  open.  The 
lateral  lobes  rounded  and  broader,  with  a  fort  of  nerve 
from  the  hinge  to  the  lobes;  and  from  the  nerve  there 
are  lateral  lines. 

11.  Pinna  vitrea  :  (hell  hyaline,  with  longitudinal  ftriae; 
the  ftriae,  with  a  few  fcales,  are  crofted  by  other  tranfverfe 
ftriae  at  the  margin.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean;  but 
is  very  rare. 

12.  Pinna 
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12.  Pinna  incurva :  (hell  narrow,  long,  naked,  cari¬ 
nate,  with  tranfverfe  undulate  wrinkles.  It  inhabits  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  pale  horn-colour,  curved  at  the  hinge, 
and  marked  with  a  few  longitudinal  ftrias. 

13.  Pinna  bicolor  :  fhell  thin,  infle&ed  at  the  lateral 
margin,  yellowifli,  with  black-brown  rays;  with  a  few 
longitudinal  ftrire.  It  inhabits  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  of  a 
liorn-colour,  long,  with  a  few  tranfverfe  curved  ftriae  at 
the  margin  ;  the  larger  end  is  rounded. 

14.  Pinna  exufta,  the  burnt  nacre:  fliell  flattifli,  horny, 
with  blackifh  rays,  fpots,  and  clouds,  and  many  fmooth 
ftrias.  It  is  rare;  but  fometimes  found  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  of  India.  It  is  reprefented,  from  Seba,  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Plate,  at  fig.  3. 

15.  Pinna  vexillum  :  fliell  truncate  at  the  outer  mar¬ 
gin,  dilated,  naked,  horny,  with  a  few  black  clouds  ;  lon¬ 
gitudinally  ftriate  on  the  fore-part,  and  tranfverfely  wrin¬ 
kled  behind.  It  inhabits  India,  and  is  extremely  rare. 
The  fliell  appears  as  if  it  were  winged,  with  a  curved  la¬ 
teral  margin. 

16.  Pinna  papyracea :  fliell  very  thin,  brittle,  horny, 
with  longitudinal  ribs,  the  extreme  margin  roundifli. 
This  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  back  of  the 
ribs  is  fometimes  fcaly ;  in  the  middle  of  the  fliell  is  a  vio¬ 
let-brown  fpot,  and  a  few  tranfverfe  wrinkles  at  the  la¬ 
teral  margin. 

17.  Pinna  fanguinea:  fliell  flattifh,  and  flightly  incurved: 
it  is  red,  with  a  few  perpendicular  fmooth  ltriae.  The 
Ihell  is  three  inches  long  :  it  is  probably  a  variety  only  of 
fome  other  fpecies. 

18.  Pinna  bullata :  fliell  very  ftraight,  thin  and  per¬ 
pendicularly  ftriate,  with  tranfverfe  fpinous  wrinkles  at 
the  lower  margin.  This,  like  the  laft,  is  thought  not  to 
be  a  diftinft  fpecies. 

PIN'NACE,/.  [ pinajje ,  Fr.  pinnacia ,  Ital.  pinaca.  Span.] 
A  fmall  veflel,  navigated  with  fails  and  oars,  and  carrying 
generally  two  marts;  chiefly  ufed  as  a  fcout  for  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  for  landing  of  men. — For  fear  of  the  Turks’ 
great  fleet,  he  came  by  night  in  a  fmall  pinnace  to  the 
Rhodes.  Knolles. — He  cut  down  wood,  and  made  a  pin¬ 
nace,  and  entered  the  South  Sea.  Heyhjn. —  I  fent  a  pinnace, 
or  port  of  advice,  to  make  adifcovery  of  the  coaft,  before 
I  adventured  my  greater  fliip.  Spelman. — I  difcharged  a 
bark,  taken  by  one  of  my  pinnaces,  coming  from  Cape 
Blanch.  Ralegh’s  Apology. 

Swift  as  a  fwallow  fweeps  the  liquid  way, 

The  winged  pinnace  (hot  along  the  fea.  Pope. 

One  of  the  boats  belonging  to  a  man  of  war,  ferving  to 
carry  the  officers  to  and  from  the  fliore.  It  refembles  a 
barge,  but  never  rows  more  than  eight  oars,  whereas  a 
barge  properly  never  rows  lefs  than  ten. —  Pinnaces  are 
for  the  accommodation  of  lieutenants,  See.  as  barges  are 
for  admirals  and  captains  of  (hips  of  war.  Chambers. 

PIN'NACLE,  f.  [ pinnacle ,  Fr.  pinna,  Lat,]  The  top 
or  roof  of  a  lioufe,  terminating  in  a  point.  This  kind 
of  roof  among  the  ancients,'  was  appropriated  to  temples  ; 
their  ordinary  roofs  were  all  flat,  or  made  in  the  platform 
way. — My  letting  fome  men  go  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  was  a  temptation  to  them  to  call  me  down  head¬ 
long.  King  Charles. — It  was  from  the  pinnacle  that  the 
form  of  the  pediment  took  its  rife.  Chambers. 

Some  metropolis 

With  glittering  fpires  and  pinnacles  adorn’d,  Milton. 

A  high  fpiring  point. — He  who  defires  only  heaven, 
laughs  at  that  enchantment  which  engages  men  to  climb 
a  tottering  pinnacle,  where  the  ftanding  is  uneafy,  and  the 
fall  deadly.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

The  flippery  tops  of  human  ftate, 

The  gilded  pinnacles  of  fate.  Cowley. 

To  PIN'NACLE,  v.  a.  To  build  with  pinnacles. — The 
pediment  of  the  fouthern  tranfept  is  pinnacled,  not  in¬ 
elegantly,  with  a  flourifhed  crofs.  Warlons  Hijl.  of  Kid- 
dington. 


Or  fome  old  fane,  whofe  fteeple  Gothic  pride, 

Or  pinnacled,  or  fpir’d,  would  boldly  rife.  Mafoti. 

PIN'NACLE  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  fo  named  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1778,  the  fummit 
terminating  in  pinnacle  rocks.  Lat.  60.  25.  N.  ion.  186. 
40.  E. 

PIN'NACLE  ISLANDS,  two  fmall  Japanefe  iflands. 
Lat.  29.  52.  N.  Ion.  132.  E. 

PIN'NACLE  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft 
of  Alaftika,  fo  called  by  Capt,  Cook  in  1778.  Lat.  55, 10. 
N.  Ion.  198.  5.  E. 

PIN'NAGE,  f.  [from  To  pin,  or  pen.~\  Poundage  of 
cattle.  Huloet. 

PINNAMAQUAM',  a  fmall  river  in  the  province  of 
Maine,  which  gives  name  to  a  new  fettlement. 

PIN'NATED,  adj.  [ pinnatus ,  Lat.]  Formed  like  a 
wing.  Applied  by  botanifts  to  leaves  which  are  divided 
into  tranfverfe  fegments  down  to  the  ftem  or  midrib. 

PINNATIF'ID,  adj.  Divided  into  tranfverfe  fegments, 
but  not  extending  to  the  midrib. 

PINNAW',  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Elbe  twenty 
miles  below  Hamburg. 

PIN'NE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  twenty-four 
miles  weft  of  Pofen. 

PIN'NEBERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  lordftiip  :  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Hamburg,  and 
nineteen  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Gluckftadt.  Lat.  53.  43.  N. 
Ion.  9.  54.  E. 

PIN'NER,  f  [from  pinna,  Lat.  or  pinion.']  The  lappet 
of  a  head-dreis  which  flies  loofe.  Dr.  Jamiefon  objefts  to 
the  derivation  given  by  Dr.  Johnfon  from  pinna,  or  pi¬ 
nion  ;  and  fays  that  it  is  more  probably  a  French  word; 
obferving  that,  in  the  celebrated  Hiltory  of  Prince  Eraftus, 
the  term  pignoirs  occurs  in  fuch  connexion  as  to  indicate 
that  fome  kind  of  night- drefs  for  the  head  is  meant,  fuch- 
as  might  anciently  be  ufed  even  by  males:  “  Outre  cela 
elle  y  mit  plufieurs  autres  befonges  de  nuiCt,  comme 
coiffes,  couurchefs,  pignoirs,  oreilliers,  &c.”  Hitt,  dti 
Prince  Eraft.  1564.  Dr.  Jamiefon  adds,  that  he  had  not 
met  with  this  word  in  any  French  dictionary.  It  has  ef- 
caped  this  learned  etymologift,  that  Cotgrave  has  the' 
word  piynnuer,  a  comb-cafe,  (from  the  old  Fr.  pigner,  to 
comb,)  which  is  probably  the  convenience  intended  in 
the  old  hiftory. — An  antiquary  will  fcorn  to  mention  a 
pinner  or  a  night-rail,  but  will  talk  on  the  vitta.  Addijon 
on  Medals. 

Her  goodly  countenance  I’ve  feen, 

Set  off  with  kerchief  ftarch’d  and  pinners  clean.  Gay. 

A  pinmaker.  A  pounder  of  cattle;  a  keeper  of  the 
pound.  Huloet. — A  pinner  is  a  fliepherd  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  one  who  pins  the  fold.  Warton. 

Now  let  him  tell  his  lord, 

That  he  hath  fpoke  with  George  a  Greene, 

Right  pinner  of  merry  Wakefield  town.  George  a  Greene. 

PIN'NER,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  a  hamlet  to  Harrow 
on  the  Hill,  from  which  town  it  is  diftant  about  three 
miles  north-weft.  Though  not  parochial,  it  had  once  a 
weekly  market,  long  ago  difufed. 

Pinner  Hill  was  the  refidence  of  John  Baker  Sellon,  fer- 
jeant-at-law,  who  made  confiderable  improvements.  Mr. 
Sergeant  Pell  now  refides  here. —  Pinner  Grove  is  the 
pleafant  feat  of  lady  Milman,  the  widow  of  fir  Francis 
Milman,  bart.  M.D.  and  F.R.S.— Pinner  Park  was  lately 
occupied  by  Mr.  Hume. — At  Berry  Point  Hill  relide 
Major  Abbs  and  Ralph  Carr,  efq.  At  Woodhall,  Mr. 
Longbottom. 

PINNEYRAH',  a  town  of  Hindooftan :  twelve  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Benares. 

PINNIG'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  pinna,  a  fin, 
and/ero,  to  bear;  but  not  ufed.]  Having  fins.  Cole. 

PINNIRA'PI,  f  in  antiquity,  an  order  of  gladiators, 
who,  being  matched  with  the  Samnites,  ufed  to  catch  at 
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the  pinnte  which  adorned  their  helmets,  and  bear  them 
off  in  triumph,  as  marks  of  victory. 

PINNOTE'RES.  See  Pinna. 

PIN'NOW,  a  town  of  Hinder  Pomerania  :  fix  miles 
north-eaft  of  Plate. 

PIN'NOW,  a  lake  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle 
Mark,  near  Uranienberg. 

PINO'LA,  or  Pingola,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guatimala  :  feventy-five  miles  ealt  of  Guate¬ 
mala. 

PINOLS',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Brioude.  The  place  contains  747,  and  the  canton  3580, 
inhabitants,  in  nine  communes. 

Pl'NON,  [Heb.  pearl.]  A  man’s  name. 

PI'NOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada  : 
five  miles  ealt  of  Grenada.- 

PI'NOS,  an  ifiand  fimated  near  the  fouth  coaft  of 
Cuba,  in  its  form  refemblinga  horfe-fhoe,  about  feventy- 
five  miles  in  circumference,  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  pines.  Lat.  21.  32.  N.  Ion.  83. 10.  W. 

PI'NOS.  See  Pines. 

PI'NOSA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  May. 

PINS'HOYVITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Aufiig. 

PINSK,  a  town  of  Rufiian  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Brzefc,  furrounded  by  morafles.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  Jews  among  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Greeks 
have  a  bifiiop  here:  the  chief  manufacture  is  dreffmg 
Ruffian  leather.  It  is  eighty-four  miles  ealt  of  Brzefc, 
and  100  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Grodno.  Lat.  52.  12.  N.  Ion. 
25.  53.  E. 

PIN'SON,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  pinfo,  to  ftamp.]  A  kind 
of  fhoes  ;  a  pump.  Phillips. 

PIN'SOR,  _/i  [from  the  Lat.  pinfo,  to  knead.]  A  baker. 
Cole. 

PIN'SSON  (Francis),  a  learned  j u rift,  fon  of  a  profef- 
for  of  law  of  the  fame  name,  was  born  at  Bourges  in  1612. 
He  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris 
in  1633  ;  and  pleaded  at  the  Chatelet  and  before  the  par¬ 
liament.  He  particularly  applied  to  the  law  of  benefices, 
in  which  he  was  regarded  as  an  oracle,  and  which  he  51- 
luftrated  by  feveral  learned  works.  Of  thefe  were,  1. 
Traite  des  Benefices,  1654;  a  large  work,  begun  by  his 
maternal  grandfather  Antony  Bengy,  profeffor  at  Bourges, 
and  finifhed  by  himfelf.  2.  La  Pragmatique  Sanflion  de 
St.  Loins,  &  cel  1  e  de  Charles  VII.  avec  Commentaires, 
1666,  folio.  3.  Notes  fommaires  furies  Indults  accordes 
a  Louis  XIV.  &c.  4.  Traite  des  Regales,  2  vols.4to.  1688; 
a  very  learned  and  ufeful  performance.  He  alfo  affifted 
in  the  revifion  of  the  works  of  De  Mornac  and  Du  Mou¬ 
lin.  This  induftrious  and  valuable  writer  died  at  Paris 
in  1691. 

PINS'WELL,  a  village  of  Glouceflerfliire,  in  the  parifh 
of  Cubberley,  from  whence  there  is  a  profpedt  of  near 
lixty  miles  of  country.  Here  was  an  ancient  chapel, 
whofe  very  foundations  have  difappeared. 

PINT,  /,  [from  the  Gr.  wwa;,  to  drink.]  Half  a  quart-; 
in  medicine,  twelve  ounces;  a  liquid  meafure. — Well, 
you’ll  not  believe  me  generous,  till  I  crack  half  a  pint 
with  you  at  my, own  charges.  Dryden. 

The  Englifh  pint  is  three-fold;  the  one  for  vvine-mea- 
fure,  another  for. beer  and  ale  meafure,  and  a  third  for 
dry  meafure.  The  wine-pint  is  faid  to  contain  a  full 
pound,  avoirdupois,  of  common  running  water  ;  content 
2Sf  cubic  inches.  In  the  Englifh  ale  and  beer  meafure, 
the  pint  contains  35$  cubic.al  inches. 

As  to  the  pint  ufed  in  Scotland,  there  are  different  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  the  number  of  cubical  inches  it  contains. 
Dr.  Gregory  makes  them  109  ;  others,  from  feveral  care¬ 
ful  menfurations  of  the  llandard  kept  at  Edinburgh,  make 
the  Scotch  pint  to  contain  io3’4;  and  thofe  in  common 
ufe  are  faid  to  contain  between  105  and  106  cubical 
inches.  Another  experiment  was  made  with  a  cafk, 
which  was  found  to  contain  46I  Scotch  pints,  and  18A- 
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Englifh  ale  gallons.  Suppofing  this  menfuration  juft,  the 
Scotch  pint  will  be  to  the  Englifh  ale-gallon  as  289  to  750  ; 
and,  if  the  Englifh  ale-gallon  be  fuppofed  to  contain  282 
cubical  inches,  the  Scotch  pint  will  contain  io8'664  fuch 
inches.  The  Scotch  pint,  according  tb  the  ftandard  fter- 
ling  jug,  is  103*4  Englifh  cubic  inches :  hence  105  Scotch 
pints  2=47  Englifh  w  ine-gallons,  and  11  Scotch  pints  222  6 
Englifh  ale-gallons.  The  Scotch  quart  is  commonly  rec¬ 
koned  about  -jVh  lefs  than  the  Englifh  wine-gallon,  and 
about  5th  lefs  than  the  Englifh  ale-gallon  ;  and  1  pint  = 
2  choppins;  and  1  choppin  =  2  mutchkins;  and  1  mutch- 
kin  2=  4  gills. 

The  Paris  pint,  according  to  the  old  fyftern,  is  eflimated 
at  one-fixth  of  the  ancient  congius,  and  contains  two 
pounds  of  common  water,  and  is  therefore  nearly  equal  to 
an  Englifh  wine-quart;  it  is  divided  into chopines,  which 
fotne  call  feptiers;  the  feptierinto  two  demi-feptiers ;  the 
demi-feptier  into  tw'o  poiffons,  each  poiffon  containing  fix 
cubic  inches.  Two  pints  make  a  quart,  (quarteau,) 
which  fotne  call  a  pot.  The  pint  of  St.  Denis  is  almoff 
double  that  of  Paris. 

At  Genoa,  100  pinte,  wine-meafure,  are  equal  to  a 
barrili  —  a  mezzarola  1=  about  39  Englifh  gallons.  The 
pint,  therefore,  contains  about  3^  pints  Englifh. 

When  (hall  one  weight,  one  meafure,  and  one  coin, 

The  univerfe  in  harmony  conjoin  ? 

PINTA'DO-BIRD,  f.  A  bird  of  South  America;  not 
theNumidia,  but  probably  the  Procellaria  Capenfis. — We 
faw  a  great  many  pintado-birds,  which  are  prettily  fpotted 
with  black  and  white,  and  conlfantly  on  the  wing,  though 
they  frequently  appear  as  if  they  were  walking  on  the 
water.  Hawkef worth’s  Voyages. 

PIN'TARD’s  SOUND,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
North  America.  Lat.  50.  56.  N. 

PINTCHLU'CO  RIV'ER,  a  large  branch  of  the  Chata 
Uche,  the  upper  part  of  Appalachicola  River. 

PiN'TIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  fuppofed  to  be  Vallo- 
dolid. 

PIN'TO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile:  nine  miles 
fouth  of  Madrid. 

PIN'TO  (Fernam  Mendes),  a  famous  traveller  in  no 
good  odour  for  veracity.  He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his 
adventures  to  amufe  his  children  while  they  learnt  to 
read  manufcript,  and  it  was  not  perhaps  intended  for  the 
prefs.  The  papers  were,  however,  arranged  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  Francifco  de  Andrade  in  1614,  after  his  death; 
and  probably  many  years  after  it,  for  Pinto  returned  to 
Portugal  in  1558.  The  book  has  not  been  without  its 
advocates;  it  is  certain  that  the  author  had  been  in  the 
countries  which  he  defcribes,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  many  of  his  defcriptions  are  altogether  imaginary. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  tiiat  this  author  ftioufd  have 
adulterated  fo  much  curious  and  important  matter  with 
idle  fidlions,  and  thofe  fo  engrafted  and  incorporated  with 
truth,  that  it  is  impoffible  in  many  inftances  to  feparate 
the  web  from  the  embroidery.  Pinto  at  one  time  en¬ 
tered  among  the  Jefuits  at  Malacca,  and  the  earlielt 
account  of  his  travels  is  to  be  found  in  the  firft  collection 
of  their  letters  publifhed  in  Italian  at  Venice  1565,  in  a 
letter  written  by  him  from  their  convent  at  Malacca, 
lie  was  prefent  at  the  death  of  St.  Francifco  Xavier;  and 
Lucena  derived  much  information  for  his  life  of  that 
faint  from  papers  which  he  procured  from  the  widow  of 
Pinto.  His  travels  have  been  tranflated  into  moft  Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  and  twice  publifhed  in  Englifh. 

PIN'TO  (Hedior),  a  learned  Portuguefe  Jeronymite 
in  the  16th  century',  was  a  native  of  Covilhaa  in  the 
diocefe  of  Guards,  thedaleof  whofe  birth  is  not  recorded. 
He  purfued  his  liudies  for  fome  time  at  the  nniverfity  of 
Coimbra,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  Salamanca  in  Spain, 
principally  with  the  defign  of  qualifying  himfelf  for  the 
legal  profe'ffion  ;  but  he  afterwards  changed  his  views, 
and  embraced  the  religious  life  among  the  monks  of  the 
order  of  Sr.  Jerome.  He  devoted  eisht  years  to  the  ftudy 
6  D  cf 
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of  philofophy  and  divinity  in  one  of  their  colleges,  and 
perfefted  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  languages.  Returning  to  his  monaftery,  he 
gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  Rudy  and  public  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the firft  courfe  of  lectures  which 
he  delivered,  which  were  on  the  prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  he 
acquired  very  great  applaufe,  and  induced  the  univerfity 
of  Coimbra  to  honour  him  with  the  degree  of  doftor  of 
divinity.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  appointed  profeffor 
of  divinity  and  fcriptural  learning  in  that  univerfity; 
and  he  difcharged  the  duties  of  that  office  during  many 
years,  with  the  higheft  reputation  for  exrenlive  know¬ 
ledge  as  a  theologian,  for  profound  erudition,  and  for 
eloquence.  When,  after  the  death  of  king  Sebaftian  in 
Africa,  different  competitors  fet  up  their  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  Pinto  declared  in  favour  of  the 
houfe  of  Braganza,  and  exerted  all  his  credit  and  popu¬ 
larity  in  promoting  its  interefts.  On  this  account  he 
became  obnoxious  to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain;  and, 
when  the  armies  of  that  monarch  invaded  the  kingdom, 
he  was  taken  into  cuftody,  and  confined  in  a  monaftery 
belonging  to  his  order  near  Toledo.  Here  he  died  in 
1584,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  feeing  his  country  fub- 
jugated  by  a  foreign  power.  He  publifhed,  1.  Comtnen- 
tarius  in  Ifaiam  Prophetam,  1561,  folio.  2.  Comment, 
iri  Ifaiam,  Hieremiam,  et  Threnos,  1567,  folio.  3.  Com¬ 
ment.  in  Ezekieletn,  1568,  folio.  4.  Comment,  in  Da- 
nielem,  Nahum,  et  Lamentationes  Hieremise,  1582,8V©. 
Thp  above-mentioned  works  were  frequently  reprinted 
in  feparate  forms  at  different  places;  and  colleflively  at 
Cologne  in  1616,  in  5  vols.  4to.  and  at  Paris  the  following 
year  in  3  vols.  folio.  Pinto  was  alfo  the  author  of  various 
devotional  and  moral  treatifes,  in  the  Portuguefe  lan¬ 
guage,  u'hich  were  held  in  great  eftimation,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  two  volumes  of  dialogues  on  philofophical,  moral, 
and  religious,  topics,  entitled,  ‘-'A  Piflure  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Life,”  1571,  8vo.  This  work  has  been  tranfiated 
into  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  and  repeatedly 
printed  at  Paris,  Venice,  and  other  places.  Le  Long's 
Bibl :  Sac. 

PIN'TO  (Thomas),  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
violin,  born  in  England  of  Italian  parents.  He  was  a 
fkilful  player  on  his  inftrument  when  a  boy  ;  and,  long 
before  manhood  came  on,  was  employed  as  the  leader  of 
large  bands  in  concerts.  He  w'as,  however,  when  Giar- 
dini  arrived  in  England,  very  idle,  and  inclined  more  to 
the  fine  gentleman  than  the  mufical  ftudent;  kept  a 
horfe;  was  always  in  boots  of  a  morning, with  a  fwitch  in  his 
hand  inftead  of  a  fiddle-ftick.  But,  after  hearing  Giardini, 
who  was  fuperiorto  all  other  performers  on  his  inftrument 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  he  began  to  think  it 
neceffary  to  practife,  which  he  did  for  fome  time  with 
great  diligence.  With  a  powerful  hand,  and  marvellous 
quick  eye,  he  was  in  general  fo  carelefs  a  player,  that  he 
performed  the  mod  difficult  mufic  that  could  be  fet  before 
him  better  the  firft  time  he  faw  it  than  ever  after.  He 
was  then  obliged  to  look  at  the  notes  with  fome  care  and 
attention;  but,  afterwards  trufting  to  his  memory,  he 
frequently  committed  miftakes,  and  miffed  the  expreffion 
of  paffages,  which,  if  he  had  thought  worth  looking  at, 
he  would  have  executed  with  certainty.  After  leading  at 
the  opera  whenever  Giardini  laid  down  the  truncheon, 
he  was  engaged  as  firft  violin  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  where 
he  led  during  many  years.  He  married  for  his  firft  wife 
Sybilla,  a  German  under-finger  at  the  opera,  and  fome- 
times  employed  in  burlettas  at  Drury-lane.  Alter  her 
deceafe,  he  married  the  celebrated  Mifs  Brent,  and,  quit¬ 
ting  England,  fettled  in  Ireland,  where  he  died  in  De¬ 
cember  1782,  aged  53  years. 

His  accuracy  in  playing  at  fight  was  fo  extraordinary, 
that  he  even  aftonifhed  Bach  and  Abel  by  the  extent  of 
this  faculty  ;  and  to  embarrafs  him,  if  poffible,  they  com- 
pofed  jointly  a  concerto  for  the  violin,  with  folo  parts  as 
difficult  as  they  could  invent ;  and,  carrying  it  to  Vaux- 
hali  as  fioon  as  tranfcribed  in  feparate  parts,  told  him 


that  they  had  juft  finifhed  a  concerto,  of  which,  as  it  was 
fomewhat  out  of  the  common  way,  they  wifhed  to  hear 
the  effedt,  if  he  would  venture  to  try  it  at  fight.  “  Let 
me  fee  it,”  fays  Pinto;  and,  after  a  flight  glance  at  the 
folo  parts,  and  picking  his  teeth  in  his  ufual  way,  he  faid 
if  they  pleafed  he  would  try  it  as  his  concerto  for  the 
night.  And  the  eminent  compofers  who  wiflied  to  make 
this  experiment,  declared  that  they  did  not  believe  any 
of  the  greateft  performers  in  Europe  on  the  violin  would 
have  played  it  better  with  a  month’s  practice. 

Pinto,  who  in  playing  an  adagio  feemed  to  have  fo 
much  feeling  and  expreffion,  was  a  Stoic  at  heart,  equally 
indifferent  to  pain  and  pleafure.  While  he  led  the  band 
at  Drury-lane,  during  the  moft  affedling  fcene  of  Gar¬ 
rick’s  capital  tragic  parts,  he  ufed  to  fall  afleep  in  the 
orcheftra  full  in  his  view;  which  after  our  genuine 
Rofcius  had  with  indignation  feen,  he  never  refted  till 
his  place  in  the  orcheftra  was  fupplied  by  a  leader  on 
whofe  feelings  he  had  more  power.  Pinto  died  with  the 
fame  indifference  about  worldly  concerns  as  he  had  lived, 
and  left  his  unfortunate  widow,  the  once  much-famed 
Mifs  Brent,  fo  literally  a  beggar,  that  (he  returned  to 
England  to  folicit  charity  from  the  Mufical  Fund;  and 
although,  by  his  having  during  feveral  years  neglected 
to  pay  his  fubfcription,  all  her  claims  were  annihilated 
in  a  legal  fenfe,  yet  we  are  informed  that  fhe  received  an 
allowance  from  that  fund  as  long  as  fhe  lived;  and  in 
her  old  age  fhe  had  a  benefit  at  Covent  Garden. 

PIN'TOR  (Peter),  a  Spanifh  medical  writer  and  prac¬ 
titioner  of  fome  merit,  was  born  at  Valentia  in  the  year 
1420.  He  was  phyfician  to  Alexander  VI,  whom  he  fol¬ 
lowed  to  Rome,  where  he  pradtifed  with  great  fuccefs. 
He  has  left  behind  him  two  performances  of  confiderable 
merit:  1.  Aggregator  Sententiarum  DoClorum  de  Cura- 
tione  in  Peftilentia;  Rome,  1499,  folio.  2.  De  Morbo 
Ftedo  et  Occulto  his  Temporibus  Affligenti,  &c.  Rome, 
1300,  4to.  black  letter:  a  book  extremely  fcarce,  un¬ 
known  to  Luifiniand  Aftruc,  and  which  traces  the  vene¬ 
real  difeafe  to  the  year  1496.  Pintor  died  at  Rome  in 
1503,  aged  83  years. 

PIN'TRAL,  a  town  of  Kindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic : 
twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Ongole. 

PINTURIC'CIO  (Bernardino),  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Perugia  in  1454,  and  was  a  difciple, 
and  for  fome  years  affociate,  of  Pietro  Perugino.  He 
painted  in  hiftory  and  portraiture;  and  was  in  fo  much 
efteem,  that  he  was  employed  to  execute  the  portraits  of 
pope  Piqs  II.  and  of  Innocent  VIII.  of  Giulia  Farnefe, 
Csefar  Borgia,  and  queen  Ifabella  of  Spain.  His  ftyle, 
neverthelels,  was  extremely  dry  and  gothic,  as  he  intro¬ 
duced  gilding  in  the  architectural  and  other  parts  of  his 
pictures,  and  an  over-laboured  degree  of  finifhing.  In 
his  moft  memorable  performance,  the  Hiftory  of  Pius  II. 
painted  in  ten  compartments  in  the  library  at  Sienna, 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  affifted  by  Raphael,  then  a  very 
young  man,  and  pupil  of  Perugino,  who  made  fome  car¬ 
toons  of  the  moft  material  incidents,  and  fketched  many 
parts  of  the  compofitions. 

His  laft  work  was  a  Nativity,  for  the  monaftery  of  St. 
Francis  at  Vienna  ;  in  which  place  he  had  a  room  afligned 
him  to  paint  in,  without  the  danger  of  being  interrupted ; 
and  out  of  which  he  requefted  every  thing  might  be 
removed.  Willing  to  indulge  him,  the  monks  caufed 
all  the  furniture  to  be  taken  away,  except  an  old  cheft, 
which,  being  greatly  decayed,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
move,  as  they  were  fearful  of  deftroying  it.  Pinturiccio 
infilled,  however,  upon  its  removal;  and  the  attempt  was 
fcarcely  made,  when  it  broke  to  pieces,  and  atrealure  of 
500  pieces  of  gold  was  dificovered  concealed  within  it. 
The  joy  of  the  monks  was  equalled  only  by  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  the  painter,  who  was  faid  to  have  died  of  cha¬ 
grin  loon  after,  at  the  age  of  59,  in  the  year  1513.^ 

PINTZOU'A,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Pomerelia  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ma- 
rienburg. 
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PIN'ULES,  f  in  aftronomy,  the  fights  of  an  aftrolabe. 

PI'NUS,  f.  in  botany,  the  Pine,  Fir,  Cedar,  Larch, 
See.  a  molt  important  and  well-known  genus  of  the  clafs 
monoecia,  order  monadelphia,  natural  order  of  conifer®. 
Generic  characters — I.  Male  Flowers  difpofed  in  racemes. 
Calyx  :  feales  of  the  bud  opening,  and  no  other.  Co¬ 
rolla  none.  Stamina:  filamens  very  many,  connected  at 
bottom  into  an  upright  column,  divided  at  top.  An¬ 
ther®  ereflj  naked.  II.  Female  Flowers  on  the  fame 
plant.  Calyx  s  ftrobile  fubovate,  confifting  of  feales 
which  are  two-flowered,  oblong,  imbricate,  permanent, 
rigid.  Corolla  none.  Piftillum :  germ  very  fmall ;  ftyle 
awl-lhaped  ;  ftigma  Ample.  Pericarpium  none.  Strobile 
ferves  for  a  calyx,  having  before  been  clofed,  but  now  only 
converging.  See'd  :  nut  augmented  by  a  membranaceous 
wing  which  is  larger  than  the  feed,  but  lefs  than  the  fcale 
of  the  ftrobile,  oblong,  ftraight  on  one  fide,  gibbous  on 
the  other. — Effential Character.  Male.  Calyx  four-leaved  ; 
corolla  none;  ftainina  very  many,  with  naked  anther®. 
Female.  Calyx,  ftrobiles  with  a  two -flowered  fcale ; 
corolla  none;  piftillum  one;  nut  with  a  membranaceous 
wing. 

The  pine-tree  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has 
been  deferibed  and  celebrated  both  by  their  philosophers 
and  poets.  Pliny  enumerates  fix  fpecies  of  trees  of  this 
genus;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  in  his  Eclogues, 
his  Georgies,  and  his  PEneid  ;  by  Horace  in  his  Odes ; 
by  Ovid  in  his  Metamorphofes ;  by  Statius  5  and  by 
Catullus,  See.  Macrobius  relates  an  anecdote  concerning 
the  cones  of  pine-trees,  which  in  common  language  were 
called  poma  pine  a,  “  pine-apples.”  There  lived  in  the 
Auguftan  age  one  Vatinius,  who  by  fome  means  had  irri¬ 
tated  the  Roman  people  fo  much,  that  they  pelted  him 
with  ftones.  When  he  entertained  them  with  gladiators, 
to  five  himfelf  from  fuch  treatment  for  the  future,  he 
procured  an  edift  from  the  ediles  that  no  perfon  fiiould 
throw  any  thing  but  apples  in  the  amphitheatre.  It 
accidentally  happened  that  at  this  time  Cafcellius,  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  wit  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  law,  was 
confulted  on  the  queftion,  whether  a  pine-apple  (the 
cone  of  the  pine)  was  legally  included  in  the  term  pomum, 
<can  apple  ?”  It  is  an  apple  (laid  he)  if  you  intend  to 
fling  it  at  Vatinius.  A  decifion  by  which  the  edict  in 
his  favour  did  not  much  mend  his  fituation :  for  Martial 
reprefents  it  dangerous  to  come  under  this  tree,  becaufe 
the  cones  in  his  time  were  of  fo  great  a  fize  and  weight, 
probably  enlarged  by  cultivation  for  ages  : 

Poma,  Junius  Ctjbdes :  procul  lane  difetde,  viator, 

Ne  cadat  in  miferum  nofira  ruina  caput.  Lib.  xiii.  Ep.  25. 

Cybele’s  apples  we  :  fly,  friend,  in  dread, 

Left  our  ripe  ruin  cruflt  thy  guiltlefs  head. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  their 
various  ufeful  properties,  has  been  greatly  augmented  by 
the  magnificent  and  learned  monograph  of  Mr.  Lambert, 
publifhed  in  1803.  Linn®us  defined  but  twelve  fpecies  ; 
Mr.  Lambert  describes  thirty-four,  of  which  thirty  are 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Alton  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
Hortus  Kewenfis ;  Mr.  Purfh  has  nineteen  in  his  Flora 
of  North  America.  Thofe  which  are  the  produce  of  that 
country  have  received  the  molt  complete  botanical  in- 
veftigation.  The  oriental  ones  are  not,  as  yet,  fo  well 
underftood,  nor  are  they,  apparently,  by  far  fo  numerous. 
The  younger  Michaux  in  hisArbres  foreftiers,  in  3  vols. 
2 vo.  has,  it  feems,  criticifed  inaccurately  much  of  Mr. 
Lambert’s  work,  and  very  unwarrantably  changed  fome 
of  his  names.  Thefe  attacks  are  repelled  in  Mr.  Purlh’s 
work.  This  genus  is  naturally  divided  into  three  fedtions. 

I.  Pines.  Leaves  two  or  more  from  the  fame  fheathing 
bale. 

1.  Pinus  fylveftris,  the  wild  pine-tree.  Of  this  there 
are  three  varieties. 

a.  P.  fylveftris  rubra,  the  Scotch  fir  or  pine:  leaves  in 
two’s;  cones  fmall.  The  wild  pine,  called  in  Great 
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Britain  the  Scotch  fir,  from  its  growing  naturally  in 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  is  common  in  molt  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  ;  and 
Monf.  Duhamel  mentions  his  having  received  cones 
of  this  tree  from  St.  Domingo.  The  wood  is  the  red 
or  yellow  deal,  which  is  the  molt  durable  of  any  of 
the  kinds  yet  known.  The  leaves  are  fliorter  than 
thofe  of  the  pinafter  and  ftone-pine,  broader,  and  t wilt¬ 
ed.  The  cones  are  fmall,  pyramidal,  and  end  in  nar¬ 
row  points;  they  are  of  a  light  colour,  and  the  feeds 
are  fmall.  In  a  favourable  foil  this  tree  grows  to  the 
height  of  fourfeore  feet,  with  a  ftraight  trunk.  The 
bark  is  of  a  brownifli  colour,  and  full  of  crevices.  Tiie 
leaves iffue  from  a  white  truncated  little  flieath  in  pairs; 
they  are  linear,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  ftriated,  convex 
on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other,  mucronate,  bright  green, 
fmooth,  two  inches  or  more  in  length.  See  Botany 
Plate  IV.  fig.  1.  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 

Few  trees  have  been  applied  to  more  ufes  than  this. 
The  tailed:  and  ftraight  eft  afford  marts  to  our  navy.  The 
timber  is  refinous,  durable,  and  applicable  to  numberlefs 
domeftic  purpofes.  From  the  trunk  and  branches  of  this 
and  others  of  the  genus,  tar  and  pitch  are  obtained  :  by 
incifion,  burgundy  pitch  and  turpentine  are  acquired  and 
prepared.  The  refinous  roots  are  dug  out  of  the  ground 
in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and,  being 
divided  into  fmall  fplinters,  are  ufed  by  the  inhabitants 
inrtead  of  candles.  The  filhermen  make  ropes  of  the  in¬ 
ner  bark  :  but  hard  neceffity  has  taught  the  Norwegians, 
Laplanders,  and  Kamfchatdales,  to  convert  it  into  bread. 
To  effedt  this,  in  fpring  they  (trip  oft'  the  outer  bark  care¬ 
fully  from  the  faireft  trees,  and  colled!  the  folt  white  fuc- 
culent  interior  bark,  and  dry  it  in  the  (hade.  When  they 
have  occafion  to  ufe  it,  they  firft  toart  it  at  the  fire,  then 
grind,  and,  after  fteeping  the  flour  in  warm  water  to  take 
off  the  refinous  tafte,  they  make  it  into  thin  cakes  and 
bake  them.  On  this  ftrange  food  the  poor  inhabitants 
are  fometimes  conftrsined  to  live  for  a  whole  year; 
and,  we  are  told,  through  cuftom,  become  at  laft  even 
fond  of  it.  Linn®us  remarks,  that  this  fame  bark- 
bread  will  fatten  fwine;  and  humanity  obliges  us  to 
with,  that  men  might  never  be  reduced  to  the  necef¬ 
fity  of  robbing  them  of  fuch  a  food.  The  interior 
bark,  of  which  the  above-mentioned  bread  is  made, 
the  Swedifh  boys  frequently  peel  off  the  trees  in  the 
fpring,  and  eat  raw  with  greedy  appetite.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Norway,  vol.  xvi.  p.  234. 

From  the  cones  of  this  tree  is  prepared  a  diuretic  oil, 
like  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a  refinous  extra  ft,  which 
has  fimilar  virtues  with  the  balfam  of  Peru.  An  infufion 
or  tea  of  the  buds  is  highly  commended  as  an  antifeor- 
butic.  The  farina,  or  yellow  powder,  of  the  male  flow¬ 
ers,  is  fometimes  in  the  fpring  carried  away  by  the  winds, 
in  fuch  quantities,  where  the  trees  abound,  as  to  alarm 
the  ignorant  with  the  notion  of  its  raining  brimftone. 
The  tree  lives  to  a  great  age  ;  Linn®us  affirms  to  400 
years. 

Though  the  different  fpecies  of  this  genus  polfefs  in 
common  the  lame  medicinal  properties,  and  agree  in  af¬ 
fording  the  different  products  of  the.  turpentine  kind,  yet 
fome  produce  them  in  greater  purity  or  abundance  than 
others.  This  tree  not  only  furniihes  mod  abundantly  the 
Pix  liquida,  or  tar;  but  common  turpentine;  and  the 
white  and  yellow  refins  may  alfo  be  obtained  from  it. 

The  manner  in  which  tar  is  procured,  is  by  cutting  the 
tree  into  pieces,  which  are  inclofed  in  a  large  oven,  with 
a  channel  at  the  bottom.  A  fufficient  degree  of  heat  is 
then  applied,  by  which  the  tar  is  forced  out  of  the  wood, 
and  runs  off  by  the  channel:  a  procefs  termed  dijiillatio 
per  dej'cenjum. 

Tar  is  properly  an  empy  reumatic  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
has  been  much  ufed  as  a  medicine  both  internally  and 
externally.  Tar-water,  or  water  impregnated  with  the 
more  foluble  parts  of  tar,  has  been  a  very  popular  remedy 
•in  various  obllinate  diforders,  both  acute  and  chronic  : 
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and,  though  its  medicinal  efficacy  has  been  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated,  yet  Dr.  Cullen  acknowledges  that  he  experienced 
it  to  be  a  valuable  medicine,  and  that  it  appeared  to 
ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  to  excite  appetite, 
promote  digeftion,  and  cure  all  fymptoms  of  dyfpeplia : 
at  the  fame  time  it  manifeltly  promotes  the  excretions, 
particularly  that  of  urine.  The  proportions  th3t  have 
been  commonly  employed,  are  two  pounds  of  tar  to  a 
gallon  of  water;  ihefe  are  well  ftirred  together,  fuffered 
to  fettle  for  two  days,  and  then  poured  off.  From  a  pint 
to  a  quart,  according  to  circumftances,  may  be  taken  in 
the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks 
with  Mr.  Reid,  that  the  acid  principle  gives  the  virtue 
to  tar-water ;  and  hence  the  bifhop  of  Cloyne  properly 
preferred  the  Norway  tar  to  that  of  New  England,  the 
former  containing  more  acid  than  the  latter.  An  oint¬ 
ment  of  tar  is  directed  both  in  the  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  Pharmacopoeias,  which  has  been  chiefly  employed 
in  cutaneous  diforders.  See  farther  under -the  article 
Tar. 

The  high  price  of  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch,  during 
the  late  war,  induced  Mr.  Way,  of  Bridport  in  Dorfet- 
fhire,  to  try  fome  experiments,  in  the  year  1810,  as  to  ob¬ 
taining  thefe  products  from  the  P.  fylveftris  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  he  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  obtain  .the  lilver 
medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  following  are  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  communications  to  the  Society. 

“  My  relation  and  friend,  John  Herbert  Brown,  efq. 
kindly  gave  me  leave  to  try  fome  experiments  on  three 
trees  growing  on  his  eftate,  about  three  or  four  miles  from 
Bridport;  and  he  went  with  me  and  fixed  on  them,  and, 
early  in  April  1809,  I  had  them  prepared  for  the  purpofe 
of  extracting  the  turpentine,  and  they  have  been  run¬ 
ning  till  the  1 8th  of  November.  The  weather,  except  the 
laft  month  and  part  of  this,  has,  from  fo  much  rain  falling, 
and  there  being  fo  little  hot  weather,  been  particularly 
unfavourable  for  this  bufinefs,  as,  the  diltance  being  fuch 
as  to  prevent  the  trees  being  regularly  attended,  the  hol¬ 
lows  were  frequently  found  by  my  men  full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  turpentine,  which  ran  off 
with  the  water,  lay  on  the  ground.  Under  all  thefe  cir¬ 
cumftances,  I  Was  only  able  to  obtain  from  the  three  trees 
about  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  turpentine.  Mr.  Brown 
being  with  me  again  the  16th  and  17th,  as  he  wiflted  to 
take  the  trees  down,  I  begged  he  would  allow  me  to  take 
a  part  from  one  of  them,  for  the  purpofe  of  fending  to 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,'  and  Commerce,  with 
the  turpentine  collected  from  the  trees;  which  he  moll 
readily  complied  with.  I  have  therefore  taken  about  fix 
feet  from  one  of  them  (they  were  all  nearly  the  fame 
fize)  ;  what  I  have  lent  is  the  part  from  the  ground  to 
t lie  top  of  the  place  that  has  been  cut  away  for  the  turpen¬ 
tine  to  run  into  the  hollow,  from  whence  it  was  to  be 
colleCfed  ;  the  hollow  was  cut  in  this  confiderably  higher 
than  is  ufual  in.  America,  as  this  tree  flood  in  a  hedge, 
and  could  not  well  be  hollowed  lower. 

“  I  hope  that  this  final!  trial  may  meet  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  very-highly-refpeCfable  and  truly-ufeful  So¬ 
ciety  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce;  and  it  will 
be  highly  gratifying  to  me,  if  it  fbould  induce  perfons 
who  have  coufiderable  plantations  to  try  it  on  fuch  a 
fcale  as  to  afcertain  to  what  extent  it  might  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  in  this  country.  The  experiment  lhould  be  tried 
on  trees  fo  fituated  as  to  be  conveniently  examined  every 
day;  and  the  turpentine  colleCfed  in  the  hollows  removed 
as  often  as  poflible,  to  prevent  its  being  injured  or  wafted 
by  the  raid.  I  think  that,  during  the  American  war, 
fome  importations  of  turpentine  were  made  from  Ruffia 
and  Sweden  ;  and,  if  fo,  it  nitift  have  been  extraCled  from 
what  we  call  the  Scotch  hr,  in  a  colder  climate  than  this. 
RefpeCling  the  wood  being  injured  by  the  extraction  of 
the  turpentine  from  it,  I  fnould  rather  think  that  it 
would,  on  the  contrary,  be  the  better  fob  it ;  as  all  thole 
who  ufe  deals  from  Scotch  fir,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
complain  that  it  is  too  full  of  turpentine  to  work  well. 


The  faCl  might  be  afeertained,  by  the  piece  of  timber 
which  I  fent  to  the  Society;  as,  if  it  were  wifhed  to  pre- 
ferve  that  part  in  which  the  hollow  is  made,  the  back 
part,  or  nearly  half  of  the  tree,  might  be  fawn  into 
boards  without  injury,  and  thofe  boards  might  be  com¬ 
pared  with  fome  from  a  tree  taken  down  in  the  winter, 
from  whence  the  turpentine  has  not  been  extraCfed.  It 
muft,  however,  be  noted,  that  from  the  tree  I  have  fent  to 
the  Society,  tile  turpentine  has  only  been  running  one 
year,  whereas,  in  America,  they  colieCt  the  turpentine 
from  the  fame  tree  for  three  or  four  fucceeding  years.” 
A  branch  of  the  tree  is  reprefenled  on  the  annexed  en¬ 
graving;  and  at  a  is  a  view  of- the  piece  tranfmitted  to 
the  Society  ;  it  appears  as  growing  in  the  earth,  b  (hows 
the  part  where  a  portion  of  the  bark  is  taken  off  to  affift 
the  emiftion  of  the  turpentine  ;  c,  is  a  hollow  cut  within 
the  body  of  the  tree,  in  the  form  of  a  bafon  at  the 
lower  part,  to  receive  the  turpentine  which  exfudes  into 
it  from  the  pores  of  the  tree;  this  bafon  is  about  fix  inches 
from  the  ground. 

|3.  P.  Tatarica,  the  Tartarian  pine-tree  leaves  in  two’s 
broader,  glaucous  ;  cones  very  (mall.  Tartarian  pine 
lias  a  great/efemblance  to  Scotch  pine  ;  but  the  leaves 
are  broader,'  fhorter,  and  their  points  are  more  obtufe; 
they  emit  a  ftrong  balfamic  odour  when  bruifed  :  the 
cones  of  this  are  very  fmall,  as  are  alfo  the  feeds,  fome  of 
which  are  black,  and  others  white.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Tartary,  whence  Mr.  Miller  received  the  feeds. 

y.  P.  montana,  the  mountain  or  mugho  pine-tree  : 
leaves  often  in  threes,  narrower,  green  ;  cones  pyramidal 
with  blunt  feales.  This  has  very  narrow  green  leaves, 
which  grow  fometimes  by  pairs,  fometimes  by  threes 
from  the  fame  (heath;  they  generally  ftand  ereifl ;  the 
cones  are  of  a  middling  fize  and  pyramidal  ;  the  feales 
are  flat,  having  each  a  fmall  obtufe  riling,  but  very  coin- 
pa£t  till  they  are  opened  by  the'  warmth  of  the  fun  the 
fecond  fpring.  The  feeds  of  this  are  much  Iefs  than 
thofe  of  the  pinafter,  but  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Scotch 
pine.  Native  of  the  Svvifs  mountains,  where  it  is  called 
torch-pine.  It  grows  to  a  great  height,  is  full  of  reli  11 
the  wood,  when  firft  cut,  is  of  a  reddifh  colour;  and  is 
ufed  in  building.  Monf.  Villars  fays  it  is  the  moll  com¬ 
mon  fort  on  the  mountains  of  Dauphine,  but  that  the 
fhortnefs  of  the  trunk  and  other  characters  difappear 
when  it  grows  in  lower  fituations,  infomuch  that  it  can¬ 
not  then  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  common  fort. 

S.  P.  divaricata,  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  pine-tree:  leaves 
divaricate,  oblique. 

b.  P.  maritima,  the  fea  pine-tree  :  leaves  two  in  a 
(heath,  rigid ;  cones  ovate-conical,  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  (ingle,  or  two  together,  rounded  at  the  bafe.  This 
has  fmooth  leaves;  the  cones  are  very  long  and  (lender; 
and  the  feeds  are  about  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  of  the  pi¬ 
nafter.  It  grows  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France. 

2.  Pinus  pungens,  the  prickly-coned  pine-tree :  leaves 
in  pairs,  fhort,  acute;  cones  ovate;  the  prickles  of  their 
feales  elongated,  very  (harp,  incurved;  the  lower  ones 
deflexed.  Native  of  the  Aim  mi  its  of  the  blue  mountains 
on.  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  large 
forefts,  where  it  was  found  by  W.  Strickland,  efq.  The 
leaves  are  much  broader  and  fhorter  than  thofe  of  P. 
montana,  and  tipped  with  a  fpinous  point ;  cones  broad- 
ovate,  light  tawny  brown,  armed  with  extremely  pungent 
incurved  fpines. 

3.  Pinus  Bankfiana,  the  Labrador  pine-tree  :  leaves  in 
pairs,  divaricated,  oblique;  cones  recurved,  twilled; 
creft  of  the  antherae  dilated,  emarginate.  Native  of 
Nova  Scotia,  &c.  Rarely  cultivated  in  England,  flower¬ 
ing  in  April.  This  is  with  us  a  tall  tree,  with  numerous 
long  and  fpreading  branches,  though  more  humble  on  its 
native  rocks.  Leaves  fcarcely  above  an  inch  long,  v-ari- 
oully  twifted.  Creft  rather  broader  than  the  anther  itfelf, 
kidney-fhaped,  emarginate,  and  crenate.  Cones  very 
abundant,  oblong,  rather  flender,  rugged,  brown,  two 
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inches  in  length,  recurved,  fo  that  their  points  touch  the 
branch,  and  often  meet  each  other.  Communicated  to 
Mr.  Lambert  by  fir  J.  Banks.  The  fineft  trees  of  this 
fpecies  are  in  the  gardens  at  Pain’s-hill  and  Kew. 

4.  Pinus  pinafter,  the  pinafter,  or  clufter  pine-tree  : 
leaves  two  in  a  fheath,  fomewhat  rough  at  the  edge  ; 
cones  oblong-conical,  fhorter  than  the  leaf,  attenuated 
at  the  bafe  j  fcales  echinated.  The  pinafter  grows  to  a 
large  fize ;  the  branches  extend  on  every  fide  to  a  confi- 
derable  diftance;  and,  whilft  the  trees  are  young,  they 
are  fully  furnifned  with  leaves,  efpecially  when  they  are 
not  fo  clofe  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  thofe  within  ;  but, 
as  they  advance  in  age,  the  branches  appear  naked  ;  and 
all  thofe  which  are  fituated  below  become  unfightly ; 
hence,  and  becaufe  the  timber  of  the  Scotch  pine  is  much 
preferable  to  this,  it  has  been  more  generally  propagated. 
The  branches  of  the  pinafter  grow  at  a  wider  diftance 
than  thofe  of  the  Scotch  pine,  and  are  more  horizontal; 
the  leaves  are  much  larger,  thicker,  and  longer,  grow 
ftraight,  have  a  broad  furface  on  their  infide,  which  has 
a  furrow  or  channel  running  longitudinally;  they  are 
of  a  darker  green,  and  their  points  are  obtufe.  The  cones 
are  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  pyramidal,  with  pointed 
fcales;  the  feeds  are  oblong,  a  little  flatted  on  their  fides, 
and  have  narrower  wings  on  their  tops.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  mountains  of  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France, 
w  here  there  are  forefts  of  thefe  trees,  which,  if  fuft'ered  to 
ftand,  grow  to  a  large  fize.  In  Swifierland  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  cut  into  fhingles  for  covering  their  houfes,  and 
alfo  for  making  pitch  :  in  the  fouth  of  France  the  young 
trees  are  cut  for  ftakes  to  fupport  their  vines.  It  was 
cultivated  here  in  1596,  by  Gerard. 

5.  Pinus  Mafioniana,  the  Indian  pine-tree  :  leaves  in 
pairs,  four  or  five  inches  long,  llender  ;  their  fheaths  are 
very  fhort;  creft  of  the  antheras  fhort,  broad,  toothed. 
Native  of  China  ;  from  whence  its  feeds_  were  brought  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  produced  flowering  trees 
there,  fpecimens  of  which,  given  to  fir.  J.  Banks  by  Mr. 
Maffon,  were  examined  and  delineated  for  Mr.  Lambert’s 
work.  It  has  fince  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Clarke  Abel, 
(Journey  in  China,  1817.)  who  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  pine,  and  probably  the  moft  widely-diffufed  plant, 
in  China,  fince  it  was  obferved  through  more  than  ten 
degrees  of  north  latitude  and  fix  of  eaft  longitude. 

6.  Pinus  inops,  the  Jerfey  pine-tree  :  leaves  in  pairs; 
cones  drooping,  oblong-conical,  longer  than  the  leaves  ; 
their  fcales  with  awl-fhaped  prominent  fpines;  creft  of 
the  antheras  fhort,  broad,  jagged.  Native  of  dry  barren 
hills,  in  the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  from  New 
Jerfey  to  Carolina,  where  it  bloffoms  in  May.  Mr.  Purfh 
fays,  it  is  of  a  middle  fize,  ftraggling  growth,  and  full  of 
refin,  the  branches  tougher  than  any  other  pine  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  It  might  ferve  for  feveral  ufeful 
purpofes,  if  the  wood  were  not  fo  liable  to  early  decay. 
j  his  account  agrees  with  Mr.  Lambert’s,  which  M.  Mi- 
chaux  has  controverted.  Kalm  has  remarked,  that  cattle 
in  hot  weather  ftudioufly  Angle  out  this  tree  for  (hade,  in 
preference  to  all  others :  its  effluvia  are  fuppofed  to  be 
agreeable  to  them  ;  or  rather  perhaps  hoftile  to  fome  in¬ 
fers  which  perfecute  them,  fuch  as  gad-flies,  to  whofe 
approach  all  cattle  are  extremely  fenfible.  (See  Linn. 
Tour  in  Lapland,  i.  205.)  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark 
green,  two  inches  long,  broader  than  in  maritima  or  ha- 
lepenfis,  the  afpeft  of  the  tree  being  moft  like  a  ftarved 
Scotch  fir. 

7.  Pinus  refinofa,  the  American  pitch  pine-tree  :  leaves 
in  pairs,  elongated,  with  long  fheaths  ;  cones  ovate,  fef- 
file,  nearly  folitary,  tolerably  even,  unarmed,  not  half  the 
length  of  the  leaves;  creft  fhort,  jagged,  narrower  than 
the  antheras.  Native  of  Canada  and  the  weftern  parts  of 
New  York.  It  was  firft  railed  in  England  by  the  late 
duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Sion-houfe,  where  many  of 
this  fpecies  are  (till  to  be  feen,  flowering  in  May.  This 
tree  requires,  according  to  Mr.  Lambert,  a  moift  fitua- 
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tion,  and  light  fandy  foil;  and,  though  rare  in  England, 
is  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  being  of  elegant  appear¬ 
ance,  and  remarkable  for  the  fragrance  and  abundance  of 
its  refill.  The  leaves  are  four  inches  long,  roughifh  at  the 
point,  fpreading,  with  (heaths  a  quarter  of  their  length. 
Male  flowers  fpiked,  copious,  handfome,  the  creft  of  their 
antheras  purple.  Female  flowers  oval,  deep  purple, 
their  fcales  broad,  the  larger  lip  only  very  (lightly 
pointed.  Cones  ufually  two  or  three  together,  fjflile, 
fpreading,  fcarcely  half  the  length  of  the  leaves,  ovate, 
obtufe,  their  fcales  a  little  tumid,  but  quite  deftitute  of 
fpines  or  points.  In  clofe  forefts,  Mr.  Purfh  fays,  this 
fpecies  grows  very  tall,  with  a  remarkably-fmooth  red  bark. 
The  timber  is  very  heavy,  and  therefore  unfit  for  mails. 

Mr.  Way  of  Bridport,  whofe  method  of  extrafting  the 
turpentine  from  our  wild  pine  is  quoted  above,  accom¬ 
panied  his  communication  to  the  Society  of  Arts  with 
fome  memorandums,  written  down  by  him  while  in  North 
America  during  the  year  1792,  concerning  the  method 
of  extrafting  the  prod udts  from  the  trees  there.  Thefe, 
we  think,  will  be  interefting  to  our  readers. 

“  April  12,  1792. — Arrived  at  Wilmington,  North  Ca¬ 
rolina,  about  one  P.M.  Obferved  on  the  roads  the  pitch- 
pines  prepared  for  extrafting  turpentine,  which  is  done 
by  cutting  a  hollow  in  the  tree  about  fix  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  then  taking  the  bark  offfrom  a  fpaceof  about 
eighteen  inches  above  it,  from  the  fappy  wood  :  the  tur¬ 
pentine  runs  from  April  to  Oftober,  and  is  caught  by  the 
hollow  below.  Some  of  the  trees  were  cut  on  two  (ides, 
and  only  a  ftrip  of  the  bark  left  of  about  four  inches  in 
breadth  on  each  of  the  other  two  fides,  for  conveyance 
of  the  fap  necefl'ary  for  the  fupport  of  the  tree.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  with  whom  I  had  been  travelling  informed  me, 
that  fome  trees  would  run  fix  or  feven  years,  and  that 
every  year  the  bark  was  cut  away  higher  and  higher,  till 
the  tree  would  run  no  longer;  and  I  obferved  many  that 
had  done  running,  and  they  were  in  general  (tripped  of 
the  bark  on  two  fides,  as  high  as  a  man  could  reach,  and 
fome  were  dead  from  the  operation  ;  others  did  not  look 
much  the  worfe  for  it.  I  find  the  ufual  talk  is  for  one 
man  to  attend  three  thoufand  trees,  which  taken  toge¬ 
ther  would  produce  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
barrels  of  turpentine. 

“April  15. — On  my  return  from  Wilmington  to  Co¬ 
wan’s  Tavern,  diftant  about  fixteen  miles,  I  was  informed 
that  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  had  been  a  fuperintendant  of 
negroes  who  collefted  turpentine.  I  found  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  had  before  received  was  not  perfeftly  correft  : 
he  told  me  he  attended  to  fix  (laves  for  a  year  for  a  plan¬ 
ter;  and  between  the  ill  of  April  and  the  ift  of  Septem¬ 
ber  they  made  fix  hundred  barrels  of  turpentine.  The 
cutting  the  trees  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  is  called 
boxing  them,  and  it  is  reckoned  a  good  day’s  work  to  box 
fixty  in  a  day  ;  the  trees  will  not  run  longer  than  four 
years,  and  it  is  necefl'ary  to  take  off  a  thin  piece  of  the 
wood  about  once  a-week,  and  alfo  as  often  as  it  rains,  as 
that  flops  the  trees  running.  While  in  North  Carolina, 
I  was  particular  in  my  enquiries  refpefting  the  making 
of  tar  and  pitch,  and  I  faw  feveral  tar-kilns  ;  they  have 
two  forts  of  wood  that  they  make  it  from,  both  of  which 
are  the  pitch-pine  ;  the  fort  from  which  moft  of  it  is  made 
are  old  trees  which  have  fallen  down  in  the  woods,  and 
the  fap  rotted  off,  and  is  what  they  call  light-wood,  not 
from  the  weight  of  it,  as  it  is  very  heavy,  but  from  its 
combuftible  nature,  as  it  will  light  with  a  candle,  and  a 
piece  of  it  thrown  into  the  fire  will  give  light  enough  to 
read  and  write  by.  All  the  pitch-pine  will  not  become 
light-wood  ;  the  people  concerned  in  making  tar  know  it 
from  the  appearance  of  the  turpentine  in  the  grain  of  the 
wood  ;  the  other  fort  of  wood  which  is  ufed,  after  the 
trees  which  have  been  boxed  for  turpentine,  have  done 
running,  they  fplit  off  the  faces  over  which  the  turpen¬ 
tine  has  run,  and  of  this  wood  is  made  what  is  called 
green-tar,  being  made  from  green  wood  inftead  of  dry. 
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When  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wood  is  got  together,  the 
fird  dep  is  to  fix  a  flake  in  the  ground,  to  which  they  faf- 
ten  a  firing,  and  from  the  flake,  as  a  centre,  they  defcribe 
a  circle  on  the  ground  according  to  the  fize  they  wifh  to 
have  the  kiln  ;  they  confider  that  one  of  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  and  fourteen  feet  high  fhould  produce  them  two 
hundred  barrels  of  tar;  they  then  dig  out  all  the  earth  a 
fpit  deep,  (helving  inwards  within  the  circle,  and  Hoping 
to  the  centre;  the  earth  taken  out  is  thrown  up  in  a 
bank  about  one  foot  and  a  half  high  round  the  edge  of 
the  circle.  They  next  get  a  pine  that  will  fplit  flraight, 
of  a  fufficient  length  to  reach  from  the  centre  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  fome  way  beyond  the  bank  ;  this  pine  is  fplit  through 
the  middle,  and  both  parts  are  then  hollowed  out,  after 
which  they  are  put  together,  and  funk  in  fuch  a  way, 
that  one  end,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
is  higher  than  that  end  which  comes  without  the  bank, 
where  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground  for  the  tar  to  run  into, 
and  whence  the  tar  is  taken  up  and  barrelled  as  it  runs 
from  the  kiln.  After  the  kiln  is  marked  out,  they  bring 
the  wood,  ready  fplit  up,  in  fmall  billets,  rather  fmaller 
than  are  generally  ufed  for  the  fires  in  England,  and  it  is 
then  packed  as  clofe  as  poffible,  with  the  end  inwards,  Ho¬ 
ping  towards  the  middle,  and  the  middle  is  filled  up  with 
fmall  wood  and  the  knots  of  trees,  which  lad  have  more 
tar  in  them  than  any  other  part  of  the  wood;  the  kiln  is 
built  in  fuch  a  way,  that  at  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  it 
will  overhang  two  or  three  feet,  and  it  appears  quite  com- 
padl  and  folid.  After  the  whole  of  the  wood  is  piled  on, 
they  get  a  parcel  of  fmall  logs,  and  then  place  a  line  of 
turf,  then  another  line  of  logs,  and  fo  on  alternately  all 
the  way  up,  and  the  top  they  cover  with  two  or  three 
thickneffes  of  turf.  After  the  whole  is  covered  in  this 
way,  they  take  out  a  turf  in  ten  or  a  dozen  different 
places  round  the  top,  at  each  of  which  they  light  it,  and 
it  then  burns  downwards  till  the  whole  of  the  taris  melted 
out  ;  and  if  it  burns  too  fad  they  dop  fome  of  the  holes, 
and  if  not  fad  enough  they  open  others,  all  of  which  the 
tar-burner,  from  practice,  is  able  to  judge  of.  When  it 
begins  to  run  flow,  if  it  is  near  where  charcoal  is  wanted, 
they  fill  up  all  the  holes,  and  watch  it  to  prevent  the  fire 
breaking  out  any  where  till  the  whole  is  charred  ;  the 
charcoal  is  worth  two  pence  to  three-pence  per  buffiel. 
It  will  take  fix  or  eight  days  to  burn  a  tar-kiln  ;  in  fome 
places  they  burn  it  at  fuch  a  didance  from  the  (hipping, 
that  they  have  very  far  to  roll  it,  and  even  then  fell  it  at 
from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  Britifli,  per  barrel,  fometimes  taking  the 
whole  out  in  goods,  but  never  lefs  than  half  the  amount 
in  goods;  from  all  which  it  will  be  reafonably  fuppofed, 
tha  t  tar-burning  in  that  country  is  but  a  bad  trade,  as  it 
mud  be  a  good  hand  to  make  more  than  at  the  rate  of  a 
barrel  a-day;  the  barrels  cod  the  burner  about  is.  3d. 
Pitch  is  made  by  either  boiling  the  tar  till  it  comes  to  a 
proper  thicknefs,  or  elfe  by  burning  it :  the  latter  is  done 
by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  lining  it  with  brick  ; 
it  is  then  filled  with  tar, and  they  fet  fire  to  it,  and  allow 
it  to  burn  till  they  judge  it  has  burnt  enough,  which  is 
known  by  dipping  a  dick  into  it,  and  letting  it  cool; 
when  burnt  enough  they  put  a  cover  over  it,  which  dops 
it  clofe,  and  puts  out  the  fire.  Five  barrels  of  green-tar 
will  make  two  of  pitch  ;  and  it  will  take  two  barrels  of 
other  tar  to  make  one  of  pitch.  In  converfation  with  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  fettled  at  Wilmington  and  at 
Fayette-ville  before  the  war,  I  learnt  that  pitch-pine  tim¬ 
ber  growing  on  the  fands  was  the  bed;  and  that  it  was 
reckoned  to  be  better  if  cut  in  the  winter  before  the  fap 
rifes  in  the  tree.” 

8.  Pinus  dammara,  the  Amboyna  pitch  pine-tree: 
leaves  oppofite,  elliptic  lanceolate,  flriated.  Native  of 
Amboyna,  where  a  fine  inflammable  refin  exudes  from 
the  trunk  when  wounded,  and  is  collefled  for  fome  pur- 
pofe,  not  clearly  explained  by  authors.  A  kind  of  pitch 
is  alfo  faid  to  be  made  from  this  tree,  much  ufed  in  the 
Ead  Indies.  Of  its  botanical  hiltory  we  know  little. 
The  elliptic-lanceolate  thick  rigid  oppofite  leaves,  near 
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three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  are  widely  different  from 
every  other  known  pinus,  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  fup-> 
pofe  the  dammara  conditutes  a  difiinfl  and  dioecious  ge¬ 
nus,  though  all  that  has  as  yet  been  explained  relative 
to  its  fructification  is  little  more  than  conjecture.  The 
ripe  cones  are  globular,  clofe,  hard  and  woody,  as  big  as  a 
fmall  orange,  with  tumid,  teffelated,  unarmed  (cales. 
Other  cones  bear  fomething  like  anthers  at  the  bafe  of 
each  fcale.  Living  plants  of  P.  dammara  were  procured 
by  fir  J.  Banks  for  Kew-garden  in  1804,  and  are  kept  in 
the  dove. 

9.  Pinus  Halepenfis,  the  Aleppo  pine-tree  :  leaves  two 
in  afheath;  cones  ovate  conical,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  ra¬ 
ther  (horter  than  the  leaf  5  fcales  obtufe.  This  tree 
branches  out  on  every  fide  near  the  root ;  the  branches  at 
fird  grow  horizontally,  but  turn  their  ends  upwards; 
their  bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  dark  grey  colour.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  very  narrow,  of  a  dark  green,  and  if 
they  are  bruifed  emit  a  flrong  refinous  odour.  The  cones 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches;  they  are  not 
much  more  than  half  the  length  of  thofe  of  the  pinader, 
but  are  full  as  large  at  their  bafe  ;  the  fcales  are  flatted, 
and  the  point  of  the  cones  is  obtufe.  The  feeds  are 
much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  pinader,  but  of  the  fame 
ffiape.  It  grows  naturally  near  Aleppo,  and  in  feveral 
other  parts  of  Syria,  and  is  a  tree  of  middling  growth 
there.  The  two  larged  which  Mr.  Miller  had  feen  were 
at  Goodwood  in  Suffex,  the  feat  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  which  were  raifed  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  had 
been  transplanted  thither  the  year  before  ;  and,  having 
fcarcely  recovered  their  removal,  had  made  no  (hoots 
that  dimmer,  and  therefore  efcaped  much  betterthan  thofe 
trees  which  were  in  greater  vigour.  The  feeds  of  this 
tree  were  fent  to  Mr.  Miller  from  Aleppo  by  Conful  Cox, 
in  the  year  1731.  He  raifed  many  of  the  plants  in  the 
Chelfea-garden,  fome  of  which  were  grown  upwards  of 
eight  feet  high  by  the  year  1740,  when  mod  of  them  were 
deflroyed  by  the  frod. 

Mr.  Miller  mentions  that  he  received  cones  of  a 
pine-tree  brought  from  Aleppo  by  Dr.  Ruffel,  from 
which  he  raifed  many  plants,  bearing  a  near  refemblance 
to  this;  but  that  the  cones  Were  more  pointed,  and  the 
fcaly  protuberances  (harper,  than  thofe  of  the  Goodwood 
cones.  Mr.  Miller  therefore  fufpefls  them  to  be  different, 
and  imagines  the  cones  brought  over  by  Dr.  Ruffel  to  be¬ 
long  to  Tournefort’s  P.  orientalis  foliis  durioribus  ama- 
ris,  fru£lu  parvo  peracuto. 

10.  Pinus  pinea,  the  done  pine-tree  :  leaves  two  in  a 
ffieath,  primordial  ones  ciliate ;  cones  ovate,  blunt, 
alrnod  unarmed,  longer  than  the  leaf;  nuts  hard.  The 
leaves  of  the  done-pine  are  not  quite  fo  long  as  thofe  of 
the  pinader,  and  are  of  a  greyiih  or  fea-green  colour. 
The  cones  are  not  more  than  five  inches  long  ;  but  are 
very  thick,  roundifh,  and  end  obtufely;  the  dales  are 
flat,  and  the  feeds  are  more  than  twice  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
the  pinader.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  north  ot 
Africa.  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Sibthorp  obferved  it  in 
Greece,  efpecially  in  the  fandy  plains  of  Elis,  from  whence 
the  nuts  are  exported  for  eating,  and  the  timber  is  often 
ufed  for  (hip-building.  In  Italy  thefe  nuts  generally 
fupply  the  place  of  almonds,  in  various  articles  of  cookery  ; 
and  that  they  have  done  fo  from  remote  antiquity,  ap¬ 
pears  from  their  having  been  found  among  the  domedic 
dores  in  the  pantries  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
The  kernel  is  fweet,  with  a  turpentine-flavour;  its  (hell 
very  hard.  This  tree  appears  to  great  advantage  in  the 
landfcapes  and  gardens  about  Rome,  as  well  as  occa- 
fionally  in  our  Englifh  plantations.  Its  fine  dark-green 
leaves,  copious  male  bloffoms  diffufing  a  ffiower  of  ful- 
phureous  pollen  on  all  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  the 
maffy  cones,  render  it  very  remarkable.  Miller  doubts 
whether  this  fpecies  is  originally  of  Ravenna  in  Italy, 
becaufe  there  are  none  of  the  trees  growing  there,  except 
where  they  have  been  planted,  or  where  the  feeds,  are 
fcattered  from  planted  trees.  He  has  frequently  received 
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the  feeds  of  a  pine  from  China  fo  like  thofe  of  this  fort 
as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  them;  but,  having  never 
vegetated,  he  could  not  afcertain  the  fpecies.  Sir  George 
Staunton  relates  that  the  kernels  of  the  (lone-pine  are 
much  relilhed  by  the  Chinefe.  It  was  cultivated  here  in 
1 570,  as  appears  from  Lobel. 

11.  Pinus  tasda,  the  frankincenfe  pine-tree:  leaves 
longer  and  more  (lender  ;  cones  very  large,  loofe.  This 
has  very  long  narrow  leaves,  growing  by  threes  out  of 
each  (heath.  The  cones  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  (lone- 
pine;  but  they  are  more  pointed,  and  the  fcales  are 
loofer;  they  open  horizontally,  and  difcharge  the  feeds. 
The  French  in  Canada  built  a  64-gun  (hip  entirely  with 
the  wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  like  that  of  the  Scotch 
pine,  but  has  more  refiti.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
whenceit  was  fent  to  Mr.  Ball  of  Exeter,  and  to  Compton 
bi(hop  of  London,  by  the  name  of  frankincenfe  pine. 

(3.  P.  rigida,  the  three-leaved  Virginian  pine-tree  :  cones 
longer,  with  more  rigid  fcales.  Leaves  long,  generally 
three  in  each  (heath.  Cones  in  clutters  round  the  branches, 
as  long  as  thofe  of  the  pinafter,  but  with  rigid  fcales  : 
the  feeds  alfo  are  nearly  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  pinafter. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  North 
America,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great  height.  There  are 
many  of  thefe  trees  in  the  noble  plantations  of  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn,  which  were  twenty  feet 
high  when  they  were  not  of  many  years  (landing,  and 
kept  pace  with  the  other  forts  in  the  fame  plantation. 

y.  P.  variabilis,  the  two  and  three  leaved  pine-tree: 
leaves  by  twos  or  threes  in  a  (heath. 

P.  alopecuroidea,  the  fox-tail  pine-tree:  leaves 
fpreading  and  fquarrofe. 

12.  Pinus  longifolia,  the  long-leaved  pine-tree:  leaves 
three  together,  very  long  and  (lender,  drooping,  finely 
ierrated,  with  long  (heaths ;  ftipules  entire,  deciduous; 
cones  ovate,  with  prominent  angular  recurved  tninutely- 
fpinous  fcales.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  of  Nepaul,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where,  according  to 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet, 
bloffoming  about  the  beginning  of  the  hot  feafon.  It  is 
marked  as  a  greenhoufe  plant  in  Hort.  Kew.  and  faid  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Meflrs.  Gray  and  Wear  in  1801. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  copious  tuft  of 
(lender  pendulous  rough-edged  leaves,  near  eighteen 
inches  long,  as  exhibited  in  Mr.  Lambert’s  beautiful 
plate.  The  male  flowers  are  rather  capitate  than  fpiked. 
Cones  ovate,  four  inches  long,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
unufually  prominent  recurved  points  of  their  fcales. 
The  head  of  this  lofty  tree  is  faid  to  be  round  and  fmall, 
affording  little  (hade. 

13.  Pinus  palultris,  the  fwamp  pine-tree :  leaves  three 
in  a  (heath,  very  long  ;  cones  fubcylindrical,  echinated  ; 
branches  roughened  with  ramentaceous  ftipules.  This 
tree  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet, 
on  the  fwamps  of  North  America.  The  leaves  are  a  foot 
or  more  in  length,  growing  in  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  therefore  having  a  Angular  appearance. 
(See  Botany  Plate  VII.  fig.  32.)  The  wood  is  of  little 
ufe  but  for  fuel.  Native  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Cul¬ 
tivated  here  in  1730. 

14.  Pinus  cembra,  the  Siberian  done  pine-tree  :  leaves 
five  in  a  (heath  5  cones  ovate-blunt ;  fcales  prefl'ed  clofe  ; 
nuts  hard .  The  Siberian  (tone-pine  is  confounded  with 
that  of  Swiflerland  ;  but  the  cones  of  the  latter  are  (hort 
and  roundifh,  with  dole  fcales ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  Si¬ 
berian  pine  are  long,  and  the  fcales  loofer.  The  leaves 
have  a  near  refetnblance ;  but  the  plants  raifed  from 
Swifs  feeds  make  mucli  greater  progrefs  than  the  others, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  kept  alive  in  England. 

The  P.  cembra  grows  higher  up  the  Alps  than  any 
other  pine,  and  is  even  found  at  elevations  where  the 
larch  will  not  grow.  The  cones  are  fliorter  than  thofe 
of  the  P.  pinea,  but  full  as  thick.  The  wood  is  very 
foft;  and,  having  fcarcely  any  grain,  is  very  fit  for  the 
carver.  The  peafants  of  the  Tyrol,  where  this  tree 


abounds,  make  various  forts  of  carved  works  with  this 
wood,  which  they  difpofe  of  in  Swiflerland  among  the 
common  people,  who  are  fond  of  the  refinous  fmell  which 
it  exhales. 

The  Siberian  pine  is  lofty  and  ftraight,  puftiing  out  a 
few  fide-branches ;  whereas  the  Swifs  pine  is  fmall,  knotty, 
and  often  deformed.  The  wood  of  the  Siberian  has  no 
fmell,  and  the  cones  are  different.  In  the  Brian^onnois 
the  cembra  is  called  alviez,  and  in  Savoy  aroles.  But 
Villars  remarks  that  it  has  different  names  in  almolt 
every  village  of  Dauphine.  The  kernels  are  good  to  eat, 
and  yield  abundance  of  oil  which  fmells  a  little  of  tur¬ 
pentine;  it  is  pedtoral  and  diuretic.  Mr.  Harte  defcribes 
it  under  the  name  of  aphernoujli-pine :  and  at  Gleddow 
near  Leeds  it  is  called  the  yleddow-pine.  There  were 
feveral  of  the  trees  in  the  plantations  belonging  to  Jere¬ 
miah  Dixon,  efq.  at  that  place.  Mr.  Aiton  records  it  to 
have  been  cultivated  in  1746,  by  Archibald  duke  of 
Argyle ;  and  it  was  probably  ra’fed  at  an  earlier  period  by 
Mr.  Peter  Collin  foil,  at  Mill- hill,  near  Hendon,  Middlefex; 
for,  fo  lately  as  the  year  1802,  there  were  fome  at  that 
place  in  fine  flower  and  fruit,  appearing  to  be  fixty  or 
ieventy  years  old,  being  then  juft  arrived  at  the  vigour 
of  tkeir  growth,  and  by  no  means  at  full  maturity.  The 
afpebl  of  the  tree  is  not  very  handfome.  The  leaves  a're 
of  a  dull  hue,  fine  and  (lender  like  the  Weymouth  pine. 
Male  flowers  copious,  capitate  ;  the  antherae  and  their 
rounded  crefts  tipped  with  purple.  Cones  ovate,  thick, 
two  inches  or  more  in  length,  purplilh,  with  a  plum-like 
bloom;  their  fcales  thick,  obtufe  with  a  fomewhat  corky 
furface.  Seeds,  which  we  have  never  feen  perfected  in 
England,  almoft  deftitute  ofa  wing,  obovate,  refembling 
thofe  of  P.  pinea,  like  which  they  are  eatable;  but  their 
(hell  is  more  eafily  broken.  This  mult  have  been  the  Swifs 
variety. 

15.  Pinus  occidentalis,  the  Weft-Indian  pine-tree: 
leaves  five  together,  rough-edged,  very  long  ;  cones  ovate, 
telfelated,  fliorter  than  the  leaves;  their  fcales  minutely 
fpinous;  wing  longer  than  the  feed.  Native  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Hifpaniola,  according  to  Dr.  Swartz,  who  never 
faw  more  than  one  tree  of  this  fpecies,  and  a  nearly-de- 
(troyed  cone.  He  defcribes  it  as  fifty  feet  or  more  in 
height,  with  upright  uneven  rugged  branches.  Leaves 
crowded  about  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  five  from 
each  (heath,  a  fpan  long,  linear,  awl-lhaped,  triangular, 
with  finely-ferrated  edges.  Cones  three  inches  long,  de- 
flexed.  Plunder's  figure  agrees  with  this  account,  but  it 
very  diftinbtly  (hows  the  cone  to  be  not,  as  Swartz  fubfe- 
quently  fays,  imbricated,  but  telfelated  like  moftof  the  firlt- 
defcribed  fpecies,  each  (bale  havingan  abrupt  angular  ter¬ 
mination  ;  whereas  in  P.  ftrobus  and  P.  cembra,  the  only 
two  fpecies  befides  that  have  five  leaves  from  one  fheath, 
the  fcales  of  the  cones  are  truly  imbricated  over  each 
other.  The  feeds  moreover  being,  asfaraswecan  judge 
from  Plunder’s  plate,  confiderably  winged,  differ  widely 
from  thofe  of  P.  cembra ;  as  the  whole  cone  does  from  that 
of  Strobus,  to  which  latter  fpecies  Burmann,  the  editor 
of  Plunder,  mod  incautioufly  referred  his  plant. 

16.  Pinus  ftrobus,  the  Weymouth  pine-tree:  leaves 
five  in  a  (heath  ;  cones  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  leaf, 
loofe.  The  Weymouth  pine,  or  white  pine  as  it  is  called 
in  North  America,  is  one  of  the  tailed  fpecies,  often  at¬ 
taining  a  hundred  feet  in  height  in  its  native  country. 
The  bark  is  very  fmooth  and  delicate,  efpecially  whilft 
the  tree  is  young.  The  leaves  are  long  and  (lender;  they 
are  pretty  clofely  placed  on  the  branches,  in  fives,  (fee 
the  Botany  Plate  VII.  fig.  25.)  and  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  The  cones  are  long,  (lender,  and  very  loofe,  open¬ 
ing  with  the  firft  warmth  of  the  fpring;  fo  that,  if  the 
feeds  are  not  gathered  in  winter,  the  fcales  open  and  let 
them  out.  The  wood  is  elleemed  for  mads  of  (hips,  and 
there  was  a  law  made  in  the  ninth  of  queen  Anne  for  the 
prefervation  of  thefe  trees,  and  to  encourage  their  growth 
in  America.  It  is  only  within  forty  years  pad  that  they 
began  to  be  propagated  in  England  in  any  plenty;  though 
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there  were  fame  large  ones  growing  in  two  or  three  places 
long  before,  particularly  at  lord  Weymouth’s  and  at  fir 
Wyndham  Knatchbull’s  in  Kent ;  and  it  has  been  chiefly 
from  the  feeds  of  the  latter,  that  moil  of  the  trees  now 
in  England  have  been  raifed,  or  from  thofe  in  the  planta¬ 
tions  of  the  duke  of  Argyle  at  Whitton.  This  and  the 
Scotch  pine  are  the  belt  worth  cultivating  for  timber. 
In  England  it  is  called  Lord  Weymouth’s  or  New- 
England  pine  ;  and  was  cultivated  in  1705  by  the  du- 
chefs  of  Beaufort.  The  fize  to  which  this  beautiful  fpe- 
cies  will  arrive  may  be  fuppofed  from  a  tree  which  was 
cut  down  in  1736  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Merimack, 
that  was  feven  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  but- 
end. 

II.  Larches.  Leaves  numeroufly  tufted  from  each 
fheath. 

17.  Pinus  larix,  the  common,  or  white,  larch-tree  : 
leaves  fafcicled,  foft,  bluntifh;  brades  Handing  out  be¬ 
yond  the  fcales  of  the  ftrobiies.  The  larch-tree  is  of  quick 
growth,  and  will  rife  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet;  the 
branches  are  (lender,  and  their  ends  generally  hangdown. 

■  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  in  clufters  from  one 
point,  fpreading  open  above  like  the  hairs  of  a  painter’s 
brufli,  (fee  Botany  Plate  VII.  fig.  16.)  of  a  light  green, 
and  falling  off  in  autumn ;  in  which  circumftance  this  and 
the  following  differ  from  all  the  other  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus.  In  the  month  of  April  the  male  flowers  appear,  dif- 
pofed  in  form  of  fmall  cones;  the  female  flowers  are  col- 
ieded  into  egg-fhaped  obtufe  cones,  which  in  fome  have 
bright  purple  tops,  but  in  others  they  are  white  :  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  accidental,  for  feeds  taken  from  either  will  pro¬ 
duce  plants  of  both  forts  :  the  cones  are  about  an  inch 
long,  and  the  fcales  are  fmooth ;  under  each  fcale  two 
winged  feeds  are  generally  lodged. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  tree  ;  one  a  native 
of  America,  the  other  of  Siberia  :  the  latter  requires  a 
colder  climate  than  England,  for  the  trees  are  apt  to  die 
in  fummer  here,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted  on  a  dry 
foil.  The  cones  of  this  which  have  been  brought  to 
England,  feem  to  be  in  general  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort;  but  there  is  fo  little  difference  between  the 
trees  in  their  charaderiftic  notes,  that  they  cannot  be 
diftinguiflied  as  different  fpecies,  though  in  the  growth  of 
the  trees  there  is  a  remarkable  difference. 

Mr.  Miller  mentions  another  variety  from  China,  which 
he  diflinguifhes  as  a  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  Larix 
Chinenfis.  The  cones  were  fent  to  Hugh  duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  ;  and  the  feeds,  being  fown,  grew  both  at 
Stan  wick  and  in  the  Chelfea-garden.  The  cones  were 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  ended 
in  acute  points;  the  fcales  were  prominent  like  thofe  of 
the  Scotch  pine,  and  had  fo  little  refemblance  to  thofe  of 
the  larch,  that  every  one  who  faw  them  imagined  they 
belonged  to  a  fort  of  pine.  As  the  plants  made  but 
little  progrefs  the  firft  year,  they  were  weak ;  and,  calling 
off  their  leaves  in  the  autumn,  were  fuppofed  to  be 
dead,  and  thus  moft  of  them  were  loft;  but  thofe  which 
efcaped  afterwards  (hot  out  their  branches  horizontally, 
fpreading  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  1‘eemed  to  be  fhrubs 
which  would  never  rife  upright.  They  are  fo  hardy,  as 
to  thrive  in  the  open  air  without  any  protection. 

Pallas  thus  diltinguifhes  the  European  larch  from  the 
American.  In  the  latter  the  branches  are  more  (lender, 
with  a  bark  more  inclining  to  yellow,  and  the  fears  more 
ilender  and  cluttered;  the  leaves  are  more  tender,  nar¬ 
rower,  more  glaucous,  and  the  outer  ones  in  each  bundle 
fhorter ;  cones  only  one-third  of  the  fize,  blunt,  with 
fcales  fcarcely  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  thinner, 
more  fhining,  retufe-emarginate ;  wings  of  the  feeds 
flraight,  more  oblong,  narrower,  and  together  with  the 
feed  itfelf  of  a  more  diluted  grey  colour.  In  the  Euro¬ 
pean  larch,  the  bark  of  the  branches  is  of  an  afh-coloured 
grey  :  the  leaves  a  little  wider,  bright-green,  all  nearly 
equal,  commonly  more  than  forty  in  a  bundle:  the  cones 
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an  inch  long,  with  above  thirty  woody,  ftriated,  rounded, 
entire,  fcales.  Seeds  brownifh-grey,  with  fubtriangular 
wings  fomewhat  bent  in.  In  bothy  the  cones  are  bent 
upwards  on  very  fhort  peduncles. 

No  tree  is  more  valuable,  or  better  deferves  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  planting,  than  the  larch.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia.  It  appears  from  Parkin- 
Ion’s  Paradifus,  that  it  was  cultivated  here  in  1629  ;  and 
Evelyn  fays,  a  tree  of  good  flature,  not  long  fince  to  be 
feen  about  Chelmsford  in  Ellex,  fufficiently  reproaches 
our  not  cultivating  fo  ufeful  a  material  for  many  ptirpofes, 
where  lading  and  fubltantial  timber  is  required.  We 
read  of  beams  of  no  lefs  than  120  feet  in  length,  made 
out  of  this  goodly  tree.  There  is  abundance  of  this 
larch  timber  in  the  buildings  at  Venice,  efpecially  about 
the  palaces  in  Piazza  San  Marco,  where  Scamozzt  fays  he 
ufed  much  of  it,  and  infinitely  commends  it.  Nor  did 
they  only  ufe  it  in  houfes,  but  in  naval  architedure  alio. 
It  feems  to  excel  for  beams,  doors,  windows,  and  malls 
of  lhips :  it  refills  the  worm  ;  being  driven  into  the  ground 
it  becomes  almofl  petrified,  and  will  fupportan  incredible 
weight;  it  bears  polifhing  excellently  well,  and  the  tur¬ 
ners  abroad  much  defire  it.  It  makes  everiafling  fpouts, 
pent-houfes,  and  featheredge,  which  need  neither  pitch 
or  painting  to  preferve  them;  excellent  pales,  pods,  rails, 
props  for  vines,  &c.  to  thefe  add  the  palettes  on  which 
painters  feparate  and  blend  their  colours;  and  were  the 
tables  on  which  the  great  Raphael  and  moll  famous 
artifls  eternized  their  (kill. 

In  SwifTerland,  where  thefe  trees  abound,  and  they  have 
a  fcarcity  of  other  wood,  they  build  moft  of  their  houfes 
with  it  ;  and  great  part  of  their  furniture  is  alfo  made  of 
the  wood,  fome  of  which  is  white,  and  fome  red,  but  the 
latter  is  moft  efteemed.  The  rednefs  of  the  wood  is  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  from  the  age  of  the  trees,  and  not 
from  any  difference  between  them,  but  is  rather  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  turpentine  contained  in  them.  They 
frequently  cut  out  the  boards  intofhingles  of  a  foot  fquare, 
with  which  they  cover  their  houfes,  inflead  of  tiles  or 
other  covering:  thefe  are  at  firft  very  white  ;  but,  after 
they  have  been  two  or  three  years  expofed,  become  as 
black  as  charcoal,  and  all  the  joints  are  flopped  by  the 
refin,  which  the  fun  draws  out  from  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  which  is  hardened  by  the  air,  and  becomes  a  fmooth 
fhining  varnifh,  which  renders  the  houfes  fo  covered 
impenetrable  to  either  wind  or  rain;  but,  as  this  is  very 
combultible,  the  magiflrates  have  made  an  order  of  po¬ 
lice,  that  the  houfes  fo  covered  lliould  be  built  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other  to  prevent  fire,  which  has  often 
done  great  damage  in  villages. 

The  wood  of  the  larch  is  well  calculated  for  (hip-timber, 
and  would  make  excellent  mails,  as  it  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  withfland  the  effed  of  fudden  gulls  of  wind;  it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  oak  for  molt  of  the  purpofes  of  architecture  and 
engineering.  Line-of-battle  (hips  are  built  with  larch 
at  Archangel,  and  generally  laft  fifteen  years.  At 
Venice  it  is  alfo  fometimes  employed  in  fhip-building, 
efpecially  in  the  lighter  parts  of  the  upper  works,  but 
not  where  mafl'y  pieces  of  timberare  required,  on  account 
of  its  weight.  Some  very  interefting  experiments'on  the 
qualities  of  larch-timber  are  detailed  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  for  May  1818,  from  which  it  appears  that 
larch  is  fuperior  to  oak  in  ftiffhefs,  flrength,  and  lightnefs, 
and  alfo  in  the  power  of  refilling  a  body  in  motion  (called 
refilience)  ;  and  it  is  inferior  to  MemelorRiga  timber  in 
ftiffhefs  only. 

The  larch  is  alfo  one  of  the  quickeft  growing,  trees  in 
this  climate,  whereas  the  flow  growth  of  the  oak  is  almofl 
proverbial.  A  larch-tree  was  lately  cut  down  on  the 
duke  of  Atholl’s  eflate,  at  Blair,  which  contained  252 
cubic  feet  of  timber  ;  the  age  of  the  tree  79  years.  And 
larch  trees  of  60  years  growth  contain  from  fixty  to  fe- 
venty  cubic  feet  at  a  medium.  From  thefe  fads  it  would 
be  eafy  to  eftimate  the  value  of  a  plantation  of  larch  at 
the  expiration  of  60  years,  as  there  ought  to  be  nearly 
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300  trees  upon  an  acre  at  that  period.  And,  in  making 
this  eliimate,  it  muft  he  recollefted  that  larch  does  not 
require  a  rich  foil,  as  it  thrives  heft  on  the  Tides  of  hills, 
and  in  barren  and  rugged  diftriffs,  where  the  land  is  of 
little  or  no  value  for  any  other  purpofe. 

Evelyn,  and  almoft  every  writer  on  timber  fince  he 
publithed  his  Silva,  has  recommended  planting  larch, 
and  it  is  truly  furprifing  witli  what  little  efTeft,  till  very 
lately,  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  durable  timber, 
and  the  moll  profitable  to  the  planter.  Vitruvius,  in  his 
defcription  of  the  qualities  and  ufes  of  larch-timber,  fays, 
it  is  not  fubjeft  to  decay,  and  relifts  the  worm.  He 
recommends  it  both  for  external  and  internal  purpofes ; 
for  the  former  on  account  of  its  durability,  for  the  latter 
purpofe  on  account  of  the  finenefs  of  its  grain,  and  the 
eafe  with  which  it  may  be  wrought. 

The  piles  on  which  the  greater  part  of  Venice  is  built 
are  faid  to  be  of  larch;  and  Scamozzi,  who  had  occafion  to 
ufe  it  in  confiderable  quantities,  in  the  numerous  build¬ 
ings  which  he  ereHed,  fays  it  is  very  good  for  floors  and 
roofs ;  and  alfo  for  doors,  windows,  and  other  kinds  of 
joinery;  and,  after  having  defcribed  the  nature  and  ufes 
of  the  other  woods  grown  in  Italy,  he  concludes  with 
faying,  that  the  larch  is  the  heft  and  moft  ufeful  of  all 
woods  for  the  conftruflion  of  buildings,  becaufe  it  is  of 
a  ftrong  nature,  capable  of  fuftaining  great  weights.  It 
combines  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  ftrengtb,  and  is 
equally  fit  for  carpentry  and  joinery. 

The  durability  of  larch,  when  conftantly  covered  with 
water,  is  alfo  well  known  ;  and  it  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to 
refer  on  this  point  to  the  circumftance  related  by  W'itfen 
(a  Dutch  writer),  that  a  (hip  had  been  found  in  the  Nu- 
midian  fea,  twelve  fathoms  under  water,  chiefly  built  of 
larch,  nor  was  any  part  perifned,  though  it  had  lain  above 
1400  years  under  water,  any  further  than  to  (how  that 
it  had  been  ufed  for  (hip-timber  at  an  early  period.  As 
far  as  there  have  been  opportunities  of  trying  it,  the 
larch  of  this  country  has  not  been  found  inferior  in 
refpedl  to  durability.  Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  deftroy  timber  than  being  alternately  wet  and  dry,  and 
larch  is  known  to  have  ftood  theeft'edlof  thefe  changes  when 
oak  and  other  timber  has  failed.  Acafe  occurred  on  the 
eftate  of  Athol),  where  “  a  weir  or  river-dam,  which,  while 
conftru&ed  with  oak,  required  to  be  renewed  or  repaired 
every  four  or  five  years,  was  formed  with  larch,  and  in 
1792  had  ftood  nine  or  ten  years  ;  the  timber  then  re¬ 
maining  in  a  found  firm  ftate.”  Mar(hall  on  Planting, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 7 6, 

Among  the  Romans,  the  larch  was  employed,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  every  other  kind  of  wood,  in  building,  where 
ftrengtb  and  durability  were  required;  and  Vitruvius 
attributes  the  fudden  decay  of  buildings  erefted  in  his 
time  in  a  great '  meafure  to  the  want  of  larch  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  ;  it  having  been  exhaufted  before 
his  time,  and  the  expenfe  of  bringing  it  from  a  diftance 
being  fo  high  as  greatly  to  cireumfcribe  the  ufe  of  it. 
Dr.  Palias,  in  his  furvey  of  the  Ruffian  dominions  in 
Afia,  obferved  feveral  tumuli  at  Kamtlkatka  reared  at  a 
period  fo  remote,  that  none  of  the  •prelent  inhabitants 
had  any  tradition  refpeffing  their  origin.  The  platform 
was  covered  by  larch-wood,  over  which  the  mound  of 
earth  was  raifed;  and  the  wood  was  found  to  be  nncor- 
rupted.  I  have  in  my  garden,  fays  Monf.  le  Prelident  de 
la  Four  d’Aigues,  in  the  year  1787,  fotne  rails,  part  of 
which  are  oak,  and  part  of  them  larch-wood;  they  were 
made  in  1743,  and  only  once  painted.  The  oak  has 
yielded  to  time,  but  the  larch  is  ftill  found.  They  make 
cafks  of  it  tn  Provence  :  the  finenefs  of  the  grain  retains 
the  (pint  of  the  liquor  perfectly,  and  does  not  alter  its 
qualities:  it  has  been  ufed  for  that  purpofe  for  time 
immemorial  in  the  Higher  Dauphine.  I  have,  in  my 
cattle  of  Tour  d’Aigues,  beams  of  twenty  inches  fquare, 
which  are  found,  though  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
old  ;  but  trees  of  this  fize  are  now  to  be  found  only  in 
Vol.  XX.  Nb.  1384. 


places  whence  they  cannot  be  tranfported.  There  are  in 
fome  parts  of  Dauphine,  and  in  the  forefts  of  Baye  in 
Provence,  larch-trees,  which  two  men  could  not  grafp, 
and  about  feventy-two  feet  in  height.  This  account  is 
printed  in  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture, 
Paris  1787. 

The  larch  muft  (land  to  be  of  a  fufficient  age  before 
the  timber  acquire  its  beft  qualities  of  ftrengtb  and  dura¬ 
bility.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  ufing 
any  of  it  in  perfedion  in  Great  Britain  ;  its  introduction 
into  this  country  having  been  at  a  period  too  late  to 
admit  of  it.  .  It  appears  indeed,  from  Parkinfon’s  Para- 
dilus,  that  the  larch-tree  was  cultivated  here  fo  long 
fince  as  1629  :  it  was  then  however,  as  he  fays,  “  rare, 
and  nurfed  up  but  with  a  few,  and  thofe  only  lovers  of 
rarities.”  The  largeft  of  the  larch-trees  on  the  duke  of 
Athoil’s  lawn  at  Dunkeld  was  meafured  in  the  month  of 
March  1796,  and  the  following  are  its  dimenfions :  At 
the  height  of  3  feet  from  the  ground,  the  circumference 
is  10  feet;  at  24  feet  from  the  ground,  the  circumference 
is  7  feet  7  inches;  the  whole  height  was  eighty-five  feet. 
There  are  feveral  larches  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in 
height,  which  are  five  or  fix  years  younger,  but  none  of 
fo  great  a  girt.  The  largeft  of  Mr.  Drummond’s  was 
ninety-feven  feet  high,  but  lefs  in  circumference.  For  a 
trial,  the  duke  of  Atholl  has  applied  larch  to  a  variety  of 
purpofes,  fuch  as  mill-axles,  flooring  in  houfes,  window- 
frames,  and  doors,  polls,  and  rails,  and  boat-building: 
for  all  of  which  it  appeared  to  anfwer  fo  well,  that  it  is 
the  greateft  acquifition  of  wood  ever  introduced  into 
Great  Britain,  efpecially  as  it  attains  a  confiderable  fize, 
on  high  grounds  and  bleak  expofures,  where  even  Scotch 
firs  either  die  or  become  Hinted.  Filhing-boats  made  of 
larch  underforty  years  growth,  Iaft  nearly  three  times  as 
long  as  thofe  built  of  Norway  fir. 

Dr.  Anderfon  has  adduced  a  variety  of  fatisfaflory 
inllances  and  experiments,  from  which  the  durability  of 
this  wood  is  eftablifhed  beyond  a  doubt,  even  in  the 
early  periods  of  its  growth.  Nor  is  this  its  only  good 
quality  ;  for,  when  made  into  planks,  there  are  incon- 
teftible  proofs  of  its  neither  (hrinking  nor  warping,  and 
of  its  not  being  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  worm, 
during  the  courle  of  feveral  ages.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  larch-wmod  is  capable  of  refilling  the  fea-worm. 
Dr,  Anderfon  propofes  to  afcertain  this,  by  finking  a 
piece  of  found,  well-ripened,  larch-wood,  with  another 
piece  of  found  oak-wood,  in  the  river  Medway  atRochef- 
ter  bridge,  where  it  is  well  known  that  every  other  kind 
of  wood  is  very  loon  perforated  by  the  fea-worm. 

Larch  wood  is  in  a  manner  incombuftible ;  that  is, 
though  ic  may  be  confumed  by  fire,  yet,  where  themafles 
are  large,  even  if  a  fire  be  placed  on  the  bare  wood,  though 
it  will  be  (lowly  corroded  by  it,  yet  unlefs  in  particular 
circumftances  it  cannot  be  made  to  flame,  fo  as  to  com¬ 
municate  it  to  other  bodies.  This  quality  of  larch-wood 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar,  who  calls  it 
lignum  igni  impenetvabile :  and  Mr.  Harte  obferves,  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  inltance  of  the  cottages  in  Carniola 
being  let  on  fire,  though  they  are  fo  carelefs  as  to  throw 
flaming  fire-brands  on  their  roofs.  This  feems  to  contra¬ 
dict  what  was  faid  above  with  relation  to  SwifFerland  ; 
but  perhaps  more  of  the  houfes  in  that  country  are  built 
of  fir  than  of  larch.  Duhamei,  however,  in  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Miller’s  opinion,  fays,  that  the  relinous  fubftance 
in  larch-trees  is  looked  upon  to  be  very  combultible,  and 
therefore  there  is  a  public  order  in  the  diftri<5l  near 
Brian^on,  that  houfes  built  with  it  (hculd  never  join, 
but  (land  at  a  certain  diftance.  Mattliiolus  informs  us, 
that,  unwilling  as  this  wood  may  be  to  take  fire,  yet  it  is 
no-ways  difficult  to  burn  it  in  kilns,  glafs-houfes,  and 
furnaces,  belonging  to  iron- works,  when  once  the  infide 
of  thefe  receptacles  is  rendered  inteniely  hot.  Such  is 
the  practice  in  the  iron-works  of  Stiria  and  the  bilhopric 
of  Trent,  where  this  wood  is  of  a  fingular  ufe,  when  there 
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is  heat  fufficiently  fierce  and  ftrong  to  penetrate  it  forci¬ 
bly.  On  this  point,  fays  Mr.  Harte,  experience  alone 
can  lead  us  to  adopt  the  true  opinion. 

To  the  other  ufes  of  larch-wood,  Mr.  Harte  adds,  that 
becaufe  it  is  not  liable  to  be  warped  or  to  be  attacked  by 
worms,  the  Italians  life  it  for  back-boards,  to  place 
behind  fine  drawings,  when  they  frame  them  ;  as  alfo 
for  pifture-frames,  table-frames,  &c.  becaufe  no  other 
wood  gives  gilding  fuch  force,  brightnefs,  and  as  it  were 
a  fort  of  natural  burniffling;  and  this  the  main  fecret 
why  Italian  gilding  on  wood  is  fo  greatly  preferable  to 
ours,  which  has  often  a  tarnilhed  fpongy  calf,  and  looks 
like  gilt  gingerbread.  The  Italians  alfo  prefer  it  for 
making  the  wheels  of  poft-chaifes  and  other  carriages,  as 
being  very  durable  and  unapt  to  crack.  No  boards  make 
better  wainfcotting,  or  take  paint  better.  The  application 
of  it  to  fhingles  for  covering  barns  and  other  outhoufes 
would  be  invaluable  in  thefe  kingdoms.  The  look  of  it 
would  be  far  better  than  thatch;  neither  rains  would 
rot  it,  nor  winds  ruffle  it;  and,  if  it  will  not  eafily  catch 
fire,  it  is  a  great  additional  recommendation.  Whereas 
thatch  is  liable  to  all  thefe  accidents,  and  harbours  fpar- 
rows,  infedts,  cobwebs,  dull,  and  all  forts  of  foulnefs,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  grain  :  and,  though  thatch  be 
cheaper  at  firft,  it  is  dearer  in  the  long  run  than  tiling  or 
dating.  The  fflingles  in  the  Grifons  are  half  an  inch 
thick  and  a  foot  fquare :  being  of  a  tough  nature,  and 
nailed  down  to  the  rafters,  they  are  not  liable  to  the 
inconvenience  of  being  broken  by  forks,  like  tiles  or  Hates. 

On  account  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  wood  there¬ 
fore,  the  larch  deferves  to  be  cultivated  in  this  country. 
According  to  Mr.  Harte,  it  grows  flowly  the  firft  four 
years  ;  but,  in  twenty  years,  will  exceed  a  fir-tree  both  in 
height  and  circumference  that  is  double  its  age.  Nor  is 
there  any  reafon,  he  adds,  for  doubting  whether  this  tree 
will  thrive  in  England  :  for  fome  larches  about  forty 
years  ago  came  to  full  fize  and  perfe£lion  near  Chelmsford 
inEffex;  and  Mr.  Miller  mentions  othersof  a  confiderable 
growth  at  Wimbledon  in  Surry,  which  produced  a  large 
quantity  of  cones  every  year.  This  was  faid  at  leaft  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1770:  and  Mr.  Evelyn  fpeaks  of  a 
larch  at  Chelmsford.  The  billiop  of  Landaff  informs  us, 
that  from  many  experiments  made  by  liimfelf,  and  col- 
ledled  from  others,  he  finds  the  annual  increafe  in  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  larch,  at  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  to 
be  one  inch  and  a  half  on  an  average  of  leveral  years; 
and  that  this  inference  has  been  drawn  from  the  a£lual 
admeafurement  of  larches  in  different  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  of  different  ages  from  ten  years  old  to 
fifty. 

In  making  a  plantation  of  larch,  the  thinnings  may 
be  applied  to  a  variety  of  ufeful  purpofes,  whilft  they  are 
yet  of  a  frnall  fize.  In  fix,  eight,  or  ten,  years,  according 
to  foil  and  circumftances,  the  trees  will  have  attained  a 
fize  fufficient  to  be  made  into  hay-rakes.  They  grow  fo 
llraight,  and  the  wood  is  fo  light,  ftrong,  and  durable, 
as  to  be  peculiarly  calculated  for  this  purpofe;  and,  from 
its  fhrinking  lefs  than  any  other  wood,  thefe  rakes  will 
remain  longer  firm  than  thofe  made  from  any  other. 
About  two  feet  cut  off  from  the  root-end  will  form  the 
rake-head  ;  and  five  feet  above  that,  with  a  very  little 
taken  off  from  the  thicknefs  of  the  under  part,  will  form 
the  handle.  No  wood  is  more  proper  for  the  teeth  of  the 
rake  than  fome  of  the  red  wood  of  an  older  tree,  becaufe 
it  is  not  only  tough,  but  little  liable  either  to  fplit  or 
fhrink.  Nothing  is  fo  fit  for  fhafts  to  hoes  ;  for  it  is 
nearly  as  ftrong,  and  much  more  durable  than  a(h. 
Handles  for  brufhes,  brooms,  fcythes,  &c.  would  occafion 
a  vaft  confumption  of  thefe  frnall  fpars.  Light,  neat, 
and  ftrong,  chairs,  for  rulh-bottoms,  might  be  made  of 
larch-wood  at  this  age.  Nothing  will  anlwer  better  for 
hop-poles;  for  one  fetof  thefe  would  outlaft  two  or  three 
fets  of  afh.  Hurdles,  fpars,  and  gates,  may  be  made  of  it, 
both  lighter  and  more  durable  than  of  any  other  wood  : 
and,  when  the  trees  are  of  a  fize  fufficient,  they  may  be 


fplit  down  for  cart-fliafts :  and  in  mining  countries  they 
might  be  employed  as  ports  for  fupporting  the  roofs  of 
the  mines.  The  frnall  tops  cut  off  in  making  thefe 
various  works,  would  furnilh  a  neat,  elegant,  cheap,  and 
durable,  kind  of  railing,  to  be  put  upon  the  top  of  low' 
walls,  efpecially.  for  preventing  fheep  from  over-leaping 
them.  One  end  might  be  let  into  the  coping,  whether 
of  fod,  clay,  or  lime;  and  the  other  end  received  into  a 
flip  of  fawn  larch-wood,  with  holes  bored  through  to 
receive  their  points.  From  the  ftraightnefs  of  the  wood, 
this  kind  of  rail  would  be  very  neat  without  much 
expenfe.  In  the  fame  manner  hen-coops,  crates  for  pack  ¬ 
ing  glafs,  &c.  might  be  made  of  thofe  materials. 

But  one  of  the  moll  extenfive  and  beneficial  ufes  of 
this  kind  of  frnall  wood,  is  for  the  purpofe  of  inclofing. 
Thefe  fpars,  when  the  root  is  thick  enough,  may  be  Hit 
up  the  middle  by  a  faw,  and  cut  into  lengths  of  five  or 
fix  feet ;  or,  if  fmaller,  they  may  be  employed  whole. 
As  they  are  always  llraight,  and  nearly  of  an  uniform 
thicknefs,  if  driven  into  the  ground  for  a  few  inches  in  a 
row,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  inches  from  each  other, 
with  the  fplit  fides  all  one  way,  they  W’ould  make  one  of 
the  neateft  and  moft  complete  fences  that  can  be  feen. 
The  tops  of  thefe  uprights  may  be  received  into  a  piece 
of  fawed  plank,  with  holes  bored  in  it  for  that  purpofe; 
and  fupported  at  due  diftances  by  Hoping  pieces  reaching 
from  the  ground  to  the  top. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  ufes  to  which  the  frnall  fpires  from 
the  firft  thinnings  of  the  plantations  may  be  applied.  As 
they  advance  to  a  larger  fize,  for  windows,  joifts,  flooring, 
panelling,  couples,  rafters,  and  every  other  purpofe  in 
building,  they  would  be  fuperior  to  any  other  kind  of 
wood  hitherto  employed  for  thefe  purpofes ;  and  for  ftiip- 
building,  efpecially  planks,  it  would  be  fuperior  to  oak 
itfelf.  There  is  not  a  branch  or  a  twig  of  the  larch,  that 
may  not  be  put  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe.  The  larger 
branches  may  be  employed  in  fencing,  and  the  fmaller 
bruffi  for  filling  drains  and  for  fuel.  In  drains,  it  is  more 
durable  than  any  other  wood;  and  though  the  timber 
will  not  burn  readily,  yet  the  brulh  is  found  to  make  a 
fire  almolt  equal  to  the  billets  cf  many  other  trees. 

The  acknowledged  utility  of  the  larch  induced  the 
truly  refpedtable  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  at  London,  to  offer  very 
early  both  honorary  and  pecuniary  rewards  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  this  tree;  and  fo  long  fince  as  the  year  1788, 
three  gold  medals  and  a  premium  of  thirty  pounds  had 
been  bellowed  by  the  Society  for  planting  larch,  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  utility  of  the  wood.  This  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Society,  and  a  conviftion  of  the  fuperior 
qualities  of  the  larch  impreffed  upon  the  minds  of  gentle¬ 
men  in  various  parts  of  thefe  kingdoms,  has  induced 
them  to  make  fome  confiderable  plantations;  and  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Drummond,  of  Blair  Drummond  in 
Scotland,  foil  to  the  late  lord  Kaims,  that  by  the  great 
plantations  of  larch,  yearly  made  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  the  value  of  this  excellent  tree  is  now  well 
underftood;  and,  if  thefe  plantations  are  continued  for 
fome  years  with  the  fame  fpirit,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  in  half  a  century,  the  many  thoufand  pounds  an¬ 
nually  fent  to  Norway  for  timber,  will  be  entirely  faved 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  Anderfon  has  enumerated  the  particulars  of 
599,621  larches  planted  in  Great  Britain  between  the 
years  1784  and  1795;  andheadds,  “  the  duke  of  Atholl 
alone  plants  200,000  larches  every  year ;  and  one  nurfery- 
man  at  Edinburgh  has  raifed  this  year  (1796)  above  five 
millions.”  See  alfo,  on  this  fubjeCl,  the  Tranf.  ot  the 
Soc.  of  Arts  from  1788  to  1811. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  duke  of  Atholl  tranfmitted  to 
the  Commiffioners  of  Naval  Revifion  fome  “  Obfervations 
on  Larch  they  were  inferted  in  the  Communications 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  vii.  and  conftitute  a 
very  interefting  document.  The  larch  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  in  the  year  1738  by  a  Highland  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Meu'/.ies,  who  brought  a  few  fmall  plants  from 
London;  fome  of  which  were  (landing  in  the  year  1807, 
and  the  largeft  then  meafured  thirteen-feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  His  grace  has  been  in  the  conftant  habit,  for 
more  than  thirty  years.,  of  ufing  larch  of  various  ages  for 
different  purpofes ;  and  he  pofitively  affirms  that  the 
thinnings  of  his  plantations,  employed  for  paling,  rails, 
and  hurdles,  “are  more  durable  than  oak  copfe-wood  of 
twenty-four  years’  growth.”  He  builds  all  his  ferry-boats 
and  fifhing-veffels  of  larch  5  and,  after  a  lapfe  of  years, 
they  have  proved  found,  when  the  ribs,  which  were  made 
of  oak,  have  become  decayed.  In  mill-axles,  alfo,  larch 
has  been  fubftituted  for  oak  with  the  bell  efteCt ;  and, 
in  cutting  up  an  old  decayed  mill-wheel,  thofe  parts  of 
the  water-cogs  which  had  been  repaired  with  it  twenty 
years  before  were  difcovered  to  be  as  found  and  as  frefh 
as  at  firff.  The  value  of  larch  is  not  to  be  eftimated 
merely  by  its  intrinfic  qualities,  but  alfo  by  its  aptitude 
to  foils  and  fituations  where  few  other  trees  can  live. 
On  the  very  fummit  of  the  lower  range  of  the  Grampian 
hills,  from  a  thoufand  to  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  on  a  barren  foil  compofed  of  mountain- 
fchift,  Hate,  and  iron-done,  and  where  even  the  Scotch  fir 
cannot  rear  its  head,  the  lareh  grows  luxuriantly  ;  “and 
in  conliderable  traCls,”  fays  the  duke,  “  where  fragments 
of  (hivered  rocks  are  firewed  fo  thick  that  vegetation 
fcarcely  meets  the  eye,  the  larch  puts  out  as  ftrong  and 
vigorous  (hoots  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  below, 
and  in  the  mod:  fheltered  fituations.”  The  larch  is  an 
alpine  tree,  and  it  will  not  thrive  in  wet  fituations  :  but 
its  comparative  value  is  exceedingly  greater  than  the 
Scotch  fir  when  it  finds  a  congenial  foil.  The  duke  fold 
a  larch  that  was  fifty  years  old  for  twelve  guineas,  while  a 
fir  of  the  fame  age  and  in  the  fame  fituation  was  not 
worth  more  than  fifteen  (hillings. 

In  addition  to  the  other  valuable  properties  of  this 
tree,  Mr.  White  has  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
the  refult  of  fome  experiments  decifive  of  the  ufe  of  bark  in 
tanning.  While  fome  of  his  workmen  were  taking  off  the 
bark  from  a  number  of  larch-trees  intended  for  building, 
they  found  the  nails  of  their  fingers  ftained,  which  induced 
him  to  try  whether  it  would  tan  leather  or  not.  He  procu¬ 
red  two  calf-(kins,of  equal  price,  weight, and  fubftance,and 
immerfed  one  in  an  infufion  of  oak-bark,  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  the  other  in  the  fame  proportion  of  larch- 
bark,  from  a  very  ftnall  tree,  each  (kin  remaining  exa&ly 
the  fame  time  in  its  refpe&ive  tan-pit ;  and,  during  the 
operation,  he  repeatedly  weighed  a  meafure  of  larch- 
liquor  againft  the  oak,  and  always  found  the  former  to 
preponderate  ;  the  confequence  was,  that  the  (kin  tanned 
with  larch  felt  thicker  in  the  hand,  and  heavier,  and  was 
finer  in  the  grain,  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  than  that  tanned 
with  oak.  For  this  communication,  Mr.  White  waspre- 
fer.ted  by  the  Society  of  Arts  with  a  gold  medal  in  the 
year  1813.  See  their  Tranf.  vol.  xxxi.  for  that  year.  It 
is  proper  alfo  to  obferve  that  Mr.  White’s  father  had 
received  nine  gold  and  two  filver  medals  (from  the 
fame  Society)  for  planting  thofe  trees  which  the  fon  is 
now  converting  to  fo  valuable  a  purpofe. 

L  he  refinous  juice  of  the  larch  is  the  turpentine  of 
commerce.  It  ifiues  fpontaneoufiy  from  the  bark  ;  but  is 
more  commonly  obtained  by  boring  a  hole  with  an  auger 
about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  till  it  reaches  near  to 
the  heart  of  the  tree  ;  into  this  hole  is  inferted  a  fmall 
pipe  or  cock,  through  which  the  turpentine  flows  into 
proper  veffels  placed  for  its  reception.  This  procefs 
is  continued  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  When. the. trees  will  yield  no  more  for  that  fea- 
fon,  the  turpentine  is  preffed  through  a  cloth  to  purify  it. 
This  is  ulually  thinner  than  any  of  the  other  forts,  of  a 
clear  whitifh  or  pale  yellowilli  colour,  a  hot  pungent  bit- 
terifli  difagreeable  tafte,  and  a  ftrong  fmell,  without  any 
thing  of  the  aromatic  flavourof  the  Chian  or  Cyprus  tur¬ 
pentine  obtained  from  the  Piftacia  terebinthus.  The  com¬ 
mon  and  Straftmrgh  turpentine  is  from  the  Pinus  picea  : 
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and  the  Canada  balfam,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the 
purefl  of  the  turpentines,  is  procured  from  the  filver  and 
balm-of-Gi!ead  firs. 

The  turpentine  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  confiderable 
quantities  from  very  young  trees,  and  in  old  ones  it  gra¬ 
dually  dries  up,  till  at  laft  it  affords  none  :  it  is  only  af¬ 
ter  the  tree  has  attained  the  thicknefs  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  that  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  col- 
left  the  turpentine;  and  from  that  time,  during  forty  or 
fifty  years,  if  it  continues  fo  long  in  vigorous  growth,  the 
tree  will  continue  to  yield  annually  from  feven  to  eight 
pounds  of  turpentine. 

All  the  turpentines  diffolve  totally  in  rectified  fpirit: 
they  become  mifciblewith  water  into  a  milky  liquor,  by 
the  mediation  of  the  yolk  or  white  of  an  egg,  and  more 
elegantly  by  mucilages.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield 
a  fubtile  penetrating  eflentia!  oil,  vulgarly  called  J'pirit  of 
turpentine;  a  yellow  or  blackifti  refin  remaining  in  the 
(fill,  which  is  the  common  rofin  of  the  (hops.  The  effen- 
tial  oil,  on  being  diftilled  in  a  retort,  becomes  more  fub- 
tile,  and  in  this  ftate  is  called  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  turpentines  ftimulate  the  firft'paffages,  and  prove 
laxative;  and  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that  half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  triturated  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  diffufed  in  water,  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  form  of  an  injeflion,  as  the  moll  certain 
laxative  in  colics,  and  other  cafes  of  obftinate  coftivenefs. 
When  turpentine  is  carried  into  the  blood-veffels,  it  fti- 
mulates  the  whole  fyftem ;  hence  its  ufe  in  chronic  rheu- 
matifm  and  paralyfis.  It  readily  paffes  off  by  urine, 
which  it  imbues  with  a  peculiar  odour;  alfo  by  perfpira- 
tion,  and  probably  by  exhalation  from  the  lungs;  and  to 
thefe  refpeftive  effeffs  are  to  be  aferibed  the  virtues  it 
may  poffefs  in  gravelly  complaints,  feurvy,  and  pulmo¬ 
nic  diforders.  In  all  thefe  difeafes,  however,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  laft,  this  medicine,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  gums 
and  balfamsof  the  terebinthinate  kind,  by  affing  as  fti- 
mulants,  are  often  produflive  of  mifehief,  as  w'as  firftob- 
ferved  by  Boerhaave,  and  fince  by  Fothergill. 

Theelfential  oil,  in  which  the  virtues  of  turpentine  re- 
fide,  is  not  only  preferred  for  external  ufe,  as  a  rubifa- 
cient,  &c.  but  alfo  internally  as  a  diuretic;  and  by  Pit- 
cairne  and  Cheyne,  as  a  remedy  for  the  feiatica  ;  but  few 
(tomachs  are  able  to  bear  it  in  thedofes  they  direCl.  Tur¬ 
pentine,  fo  much  ufed  formerly  as  a  digeftive  application, 
is  in  modern  furgery  almolf  wholly  exploded. 

Befides  this  well-known  produCt,  the  larch  yields  alfo  a 
tnanna  and  a  gum.  The  manna  is  found  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  and  is  called  there  Mamie  de  Brianfon  ;  it  is  white, 
concrete,  and  fweet,  like  fine  new  honey.  It  is  rare,  and 
met  with  only  in  fmall  drops,  fo  that  it  would  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  collect  a  pound  of  it.  The  drops  are  more  or 
lefs  hard,  and  adhere  to  the  leaves.  Monf.  Villars  having 
made  fome  enquiries  relative  to  this  fubftance,  with  Monf. 
Guettard,  in  the  year  1773,  found  it  at  fun-rife  almoft 
fluid,  and  picked  up  drops  of  it  on  the  turf  exaftly  like 
thofe  which  remained  on  the  trees;  but  they  have  not 
given  any  analyfis  or  farther  account  of  it,  except  that 
the  feafon  of  1773  was  lefs  productive  of  manna  than 
ufual.  Pallas  informs  us  that  they  have  this  manna  in 
the  Ruffian  empire,  but  that  it  is  rarely  found  concrete, 
being  commonly  foon  wafhed  off  by  the  rains  which  are 
frequent  on  the  Uralian  mountains.  He  remarks  alfo, 
that  the  turpentine  refides  in  the  bark  and  the  wood  next 
to  it,  as  is  apparent  when  the  trunk  of  a  larch  is  fawed 
tranfverfely ;  for  then  it  may  be  feen  that  the  inner  wood 
for  more  than  half  the  diameter  is  dry.  It  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  of  any  ufe  to  drive  the  auger  almoft  to  the  centre 
of  the  tree,  as  Dr.  Anderfon  recommends. 

Pallas  alfo  mentions  a  gum  that  is  yielded  by  the  larch 
in  particular  circumftances.  When  the  woods  are  on  fire, 
which  frequently  happens  in  Ruffia,  the  larches  are  eafily 
burnt  on  the  fide  next  the  flame  to  the  height  of  feveral 
feet,  on  account  of  the  turpentine  in  which  they  abound. 
If  the  wood  happens  to  be  fcorched  to  the  pith,  the  in¬ 
ner 
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ner  part'exudes  a  dry  reddifii  gnra,  rather  lefs  glutinous 
than  gum  arabic,  having  a  flight  tafte  of  refin,  but  wholly 
foluble  in  water.  It  is  ufed  in  medicine;  and  the  native 
mountaineers  chew  it  to  fallen  their  teeth,  as  an  antifcor- 
bu tic,  and  as  a  fubftance  highly  nutritive;  they  alfo  ufe 
it  as  a  glue  to  fallen  their  bows,  &c. 

The  Siberian  hunters  of  ermines,  when  the  ferment,  or 
yeaft,  which  they  carry  with  them  to  make  the  acid  li¬ 
quor  t hey  call  qitajs,  is  fpoiled  by  the  cold,  fcrape  off  the 
albumen  or  half-formed  wood  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  of  the  larch,  which  is  very  juicy  and  fweet,  digell 
it  with  water  over  the  fire  during  an  hour,  mix  it  with 
their  rye-meal,  bury  the  dough  in  the  fnow,  and  after 
twelve  hours  find  the  ferment  ready  prepared  in  the  fubfid- 
ing  feces. 

Old  larches  produce  a  fungus,  which  is  defcribed  very 
much  at  large. by  Jacquin,  in  the  firll  volume  of  his  Mif- 
cellanea,  under  the  name  of  Boletus  la  riels.  It  is  alfo 
called  Agaricus  purgans:  and  is  ufed  in  the  northern 
countries  as  an  emetic  in  intermitting  fevers.  The  Tun- 
gufes  dye  the  hair  of  the  rein-deer  with  this  fungus  and 
the  roots  of  gallium,  of  a  very  deep  red  colour;  whence 
perhaps  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  dyeing.  The  body  of 
this  fungus  is  faponaceous,  and  is  ufed  by  the  women  in 
fome  parts  of  Siberia,  to  wafh  themfelves,  and  even  their 
linen.  It  was  celebrated  formerly,  but  is  now  defervedly 
fallen  into  total  difufe,  as  a. medicine. 

j8.  Pintis  pendula,  the  black  larch-tree  ;  the  tamarack 
of  hackmatack  of  the  Americans  :  leaves  tufted,  decidu¬ 
ous;  cones  oblong;  the  margins  of  their  feales  indexed  ; 
fcal.es  of  the  female  catkin  fiddle-lhaped,  concealed  in  the 
full-grown  cone.  Found  in  low  cedar  fwamps,  from  Ca¬ 
nada  to  New  Jerfey,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  was 
firll  raifed  in  England  by  the  celebrated  Peter  Collinfon, 
vvhofe  original  tree,  one  of  the  treafures  of  the  Mill-hill 
garden,  was  cut'down  about  the  year  1 800,  to  make  a  rail, 
by  its  fapient  pofifeffor.  The  abundance  of  feeds  which 
it  annually  produced  might  have  been  a  far  more  lading 
fource  of  profit,  as  few  exotic  trees  are  more  worthy  of 
general  cultivation.  The  wood  is  at  lead  equal  to  the 
European  larch,  and  the  bark  excellent  for  tanning. 
The  habit  and  foliage  refemble  the  preceding,  but  the 
female  catkins  are  reprefented  by  Mr.  Lambert  of  a  more 
crimfon  hue.  The  fiddle-fhaped  pointed  lip  of  each  of 
their  feales  is  fonror  five  times  as  big  as  the  orbicular  one, 
but  never  increafes  after  the  flowering  period  ;  fo  that  it 
becomes  entirely  concealed,  in  the  full-grown  cones,  by 
the  enlarged  orbicular  lips  that  conflitute  the  proper 
feales  of  the  cones,  and  twice  exceed  it  in  length.  This 
circumfiance  did  not  efcape  the  excellent  Solander,  who 
fird  defcribed  the  prefent  fpecies  from  Mr.  Collinfon’s 
garden.  The  fructification  for  t,he  mod  part  agrees  with 
P.  larix,  infomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  fpecific  dif- 
tinctiohs.  The  cones  however  are  fmaller,  more  cylin¬ 
drical,  with  rather  fewer  feales,  whole  edges  are  (lightly 
indexed  ;  and  this,  added  to  the  want  of  the  pointed  pro¬ 
minences  feen  in  the  foregoing,  give  the  full-grown  dark 
purple  cones  a  peculiar  neatnels  and  fmoothnefs  of  appear¬ 
ance. 

19.  Pinus  mierocarpa,  the  red  larch-tree:  leaves  tufted, 
deciduous;  cones  roundifli,  of  a  few  feales;  their  margins 
indexed;  leales  of  the  female  catkin  oval,  concealed  in 
the  full-grown  cone.  Found  about  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and 
on  the  high  mountains  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania, 
flowering  in  May.  (Purfii.)  Michaux,  it  feems,  has  con¬ 
founded  this  with  the  lad,  as  did  Willdenow  in  his  valu¬ 
able  German  walk  on  hardy  trees  and  flirubs,  publiflied 
at  Berlin  in  1796.  It  is  fimilar  to  P.  pendula  in  general 
appearance,  but  the  leaves  are  rather  fmaller,  and  the  cones 
confiderably  fo,  being  rounder  and  compofed  of  much 
fewer  feales.  The  male  flowers  are  more  fnort  and  tufted, 
their  antherae  fcarcely  projecting  beyond  the  braCtes. 
The  pointed  lip  of  each  fcale  of  the  female  catkin  affords 
the  moll  clear  diilinCtion, being  elliptical,  not  fiddle-fhaped. 
Tile  copious  crimfon  cones,  fully  grown  but  not  ripe, 


make  a  beautiful  appearance  in  fummer.  Such  was  the 
(late  of  the  tree  of  this  fpecies,  which  Mr.  Lambert,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Smith,  found  unprotected  in  the  middle 
of  a  pafture  at  Whitton  near  Hounflow,  where  it  had 
been  planted  by  John  duke  of  Argyle.  It  had  however 
efcaped  injury,  and  was  immediately  fecured  from  farther 
danger.  Both  thele  American  larches  are  now  in  culti¬ 
vation  amongft  the  nurferymen,  and  deferve  the  attention 
of  planters. 

20.  Pinus  cedrus,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  :  leaves  fafei- 
cled,  acute.  That  noble  tree,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  has 
a  general  linking  character  of  growth  fo  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
that  no  other  tree  can  poffibly  be  raiftaken  for  it. 

“  The  fturdy  arms,”  fays  Evelyn,  “grow  in  time  fo 
weighty,  as  often  to  bend  the  very  Hem  and  main  fhafr. 
The  leaves  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  larch  ;  but  are 
fomewhat  longer  and  clofer  fet,  ereCt,  and  perpetually 
green,  which  thofe  of  the  larch  are  not;  but  hanging 
down,  dropping  off,  and  deferring  the  tree  in  winter. 
The  cones  are  tacked  and  ranged  between  the  branch- 
leaves,  in  fuch  order,  as  nothing  appears  more  curious 
and  artificial,  and  at  a  little  diltance  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful  :  thefe  cones  have  the  bafes  rounder,  Ihorter,  or  rather 
thicker,  and  with  blunter  points,  the  whole  circumzoned, 
as  it  were,  with  pretty  broad  thick  feales,  which  adhere 
together  in  exaCt  feries  to  the  very  fummit,  where  they 
are  fomewhat  fmaller;  but  the  entire  lorication  fmoother 
couched  than  thofe  of  the  firs  :  within  thefe  repofitories, 
under  the  feales,  nellle  the  fraall  nutting  feeds,  of  a  pear- 
Ihape.”  Silva,  p.155.  Thefe  cones  grow  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches,  and  Hand  ereCt,  having  a  llrong 
woody  central  ftyle,  by  which  they  are  firmly  annexed  to 
the  branch,  fo  as  with  difficulty  to  be  taken  off;  which 
central  Ityle  remains  upon  the  branch  after  the  cone  is 
fallen  to  pieces  ;  for  it  never  drops  off  whole,  as  thofe  of 
the  pines  do. 

Many  wonderful  properties  are  aferibed  to  the  wood 
of  this  celebrated  tree,  fuch  as  its  refilling  putrefaction, 
dellroying  noxious  infeCts,  continuing  a  thoufand  or  two 
thoufand  years  found,  yielding  an  oil  famous  for  preferv- 
ing  books  and  writings,  purifying  the  air  by  its  effluvia, 
inlpiring  worlhippers  with  foiemn  awe,  when  ufed  in 
vvainfeotting  churches  or  chapels,  &c.  &c. 

Touching  the  diuturnity  of  this  material,  fays  Mr. 
Evelyn,  ’tis  recorded,  that  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Utica, 
there  was  found  timber  of  two  thoufand  years  old  ;  and 
at  Sagunti  in  Spain,  a  beam  in  an  oratory  confecrated  to 
Diana,  which  was  brought  to  Zant,  two  centuries  before 
the  deftruCtion  of  Troy  :  that  Seloftris  built  a  veffel  of 
cedar  of  280  cubits:  and  the  (latueof  the  goddefs  in  the 
famous  Ephefine  temple,  was  laid  to  be  of  this  material, 
as  was  moll  cf  the  timber-work  of  that  glorious  (truCture. 

In  the  relation  of  the  properties  afligned  to  this  tree, 
there  is  much  vulgar  error,  and  confufion  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  with  other  trees  called  cedars ;  and,  as  to  the 
materials  ufed  in  the  heathen  temples,  it  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain  what  they  were.  But  we  have  better  authority  than 
that  of  Pliny,  that  this  was  the  fpecies  of  timber  em¬ 
ployed  in  building  the  fumptuous  temple  and  palace  of 
Solomon  at  Jerulalem.  “Now  therefore  command  thou, 
faid  Solomon  to  Hiram,  that  they  hew  me  cedar-trees 
out  of  Lebanon.  I  will  do  all  thy  defire,  replied  Hiram, 
concerning  timber  of  cedar,  and  concerning  timber  of 
fir.  And  Solomon  raifed  a  levy  of  thirty  thoufand  men 
out  of  ali  Ifrael;  and  he  fent  them  to  Lebanon,  ten 
thoufand  a  month,  by  courfes  :  and  he  had  threefcore 
and  ten  thoufand  that  bare  burdens,  and  fourfeore  tiiou- 
fand  hewers  in  the  mountains.  And  he  covered  the 
temple  with  beams  and  boards  of  cedar.  And  he  built 
chambers  againft  it,  which  relied  on  the  houfe  with 
timber  of  cedar.  And  the  cedar  of  the  houfe  within  was 
carved  with  knops  and  open  flowers  -.  ail  was  cedar,  there 
was  no  Hone  feen.  And  he  built  the  inner  court  with 
three  rows  of  hewed  (tone,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams. 
Solomon’s  houfe  alio  of  the  torefl  of  Lebanon  was  covered 
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with  cedar  upon  the  beams  :  and  the  porch  of  judgment 
was  covered  with  cedar  from  one  fide  of  the  floor  to  the 
other.  And  the  great  court  of  his  palace  was  with  three 
rows  of  hewed  (tones,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams.”  i  Kings, 
v.  vi.  vii. 

Mr.  Evelyn  remarks,  that  this  cedar  is  of  fo  dry  a 
nature,  that  it  does  not  well  endure  to  be  fattened  with 
nails,  from  which  it  ufually  (brinks  ;  and  therefore  pins 
of  the  lame  wood  are  better.  (Silva,  j  56.) 

The  allufion  of  the  Pfalmitt,  of  fpreading  abroad  like  a 
cedar  in  Libanus,  (hows  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  this  tree,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  fpread 
of  its  branches,  rather  than  for  its  height.  Had  Milton 
known  it  as  well,  he  would  not  have  ufed  the  expreflion  of 
the  “Infuperable  height  ofloftieft  (hade,”  in  fpeaking  of 
the  cedar.  It  is  not  only  found  on  Mount  Lebanon,  or 
Libanus,  butBelon  obferved  it  on  the  mountains  Amanus 
and  Taurus. 

Cortes  is  (aid  to  have  ere£led  a  palace  at  Mexico,  in 
which  were  7000  beams  of  cedar,  mod  of  them  120  feet  long, 
and  12  in  circumference,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herrera. 
Some  tell  us  of  a  cedar  felled  in  Cyprus  130  feet  long, 
and  18  in  diameter:  it  was  ufed  for  the  main-matt  in  the 
galley  of  king  Demetrius. 

Solomon’s  fourfcore  thoufand  hewers  mutt  have  confi- 
derably  thinned  the  foreft  of  Libanus.  Few  now  remain 
there.  Rauwolfi'  in  1575  faw  only  twenty-four  found 
trees,  and  two  old  decayed  ones.  “  We  found  ourfelves, 
(fays  he)  upon  the  higheft  point  of  the  mountain,  and 
law  nothing  higher,  but  only  a  fmall  hill  before  us,  all 
covered  over  with  fnow,  at  the  bottom  whereof  the  high 
cedar-trees  wereftanding.  And,  though  this  hill  hath  in 
former  ages  been  quite  covered  over  with  cedars,  yet  they 
are  fince  fo  decreafed,  that  I  could  tell  no  more  but 
twenty-four  that  (food  round  about  in  a  circle,  and  two 
others,  the  branches  whereof  are  quite  decayed  for  age. 
I  alfo  went  about  in  this  place  to  look  out  for  fome  young 
ones,  but  could  find  none  at  all.  Thefe  trees  are  green  all 
the  year  long,  have  ftrong  Items  that  are  feveral  fathoms 
about,  and  are  as  high  as  our  fir-trees.”  Travels,  Part  II. 
ch.  12. 

Maundrell,  in  1696,  could  reckon  only  fixteen  large 
trees,  but  many  fmall  ones.  His  account  is  as  follows. 
“  Having  gone  for  three  hours  acrofs  the  plain  of  Tripoli, 
I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Libanus ;  and  from  thence  conti¬ 
nually  afcending,  not  without  great  fatigue,  came  in  four 
hours  and  a  half  to  a  fmall  village  called  Eden,  and  in 
two  hours  and  a  half  more  to  the  cedars.  Thefe  noble 
trees  grow  amongft  the  fnow  near  the  highett  part  of 
Libanus;  and  are  remarkable  as  well  for  their  own  age 
and  largenefs,  as  for  thofe  frequent  allufions  made  to 
them  in  the  word  of  God.  Here  are  fome  of  them  very 
old,  and  of  a  prodigious  bulk;  and  others  younger,  of  a 
(mailer  fize.  Of  the  former  I  could  reckon  up  only  fix- 
teen;  and  the  latterare  very  numerous.  I  meafured  one 
of  the  largeft,  and  found  it  twelve  yards  fix  inches  in  girt, 
and  yet  found,  and  thirty-feven  yards  in  the  fpread  of 
its  boughs.  At  about  five  or  fix  yards  from  the  ground, 
it  was  divided  into  five  limbs,  each  of  which  was  equal 
to  a  great  tree.”  (Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem.) 
What  Maundrell  has  related,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  was  con¬ 
firmed  to  me  by  a  worthy  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  was  there  in  the  year  1720,  with  this  difference  only, 
that,  in  meafuringthe  branches  of  the  largeft  tree,  he  found 
them  to  be  twenty-two  yards  in  diameter.  Suppofing 
thefe  two  gentlemen  to  have  tr.eafured  the  fame  tree,  and 
not  to  be  miftaken  in  their  admeafurement,  this  difference 
can  only  be  reconciled  by  fuppofing  that  the  latter  meant 
the  fpread  of  the  boughs  from  the  trunk,  the  former  the 
whole  fpread  or  diameter,  which  we  may  conceive  to  have 
increafed  in  twenty-four  years.  The  traveller  Le  Bruyn 
reckons  about  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix  trees  remaining  on 
Mount  Libanus  when  he  was  there  ;  and  would  perfuade 
us  it  was  not  eafy  to  reckon  their  number,  as  is  reported 
of  the  (tones  of  our  Stonehenge  on  Salilbury-plain.  He 
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alfo  fays  that  fome  of  the  cones  grow  dependent,  which 
is  abundantly  confuted  by  the  above-mentioned  travel¬ 
lers,  and  alfo  from  our  own  experience.  The  few  cedars 
(till  remaining  on  Mount  Libanus  are  preferved  with  a 
religious  ftrictnefs.  On  the  day  of  the  Transfiguration, 
the  Patriarch  repairs  in  proceffion  to  thefe  trees,  and 
celebrates  a  feftival  called  the  Feaft  of  Cedars. 

We  have  now  probably  more  cedars  in  England  than 
are  left  on  Mount  Libanus.  It  is  matter  of  furprife  to 
me,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  that  this  tree  was  not  more  cultivated 
in  England  formerly;  for,  till  within  a  few  years  paft, 
there  were  but  few  here;  fince  it  would  be  a  great  orna¬ 
ment  to  barren  bleak  mountains,  where  few  other  trees 
will  grow  fo  well ;  it  being  a  native  of  the  coldeft  parts  of 
Mount  Libanus,  where  the  fnow  continues  great  part  of 
the  year.  From  the  obfervations  I  have  made  of  the 
trees  now  growing  in  England,  I  find  that  fuch  as  have 
been  been  planted  in  a  ftrong,  rich,  loamy  earth,  have 
made  a  poor  progrefs,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  which 
have  grown  upon  a  (tony  meagre  foil.  That  thefe  trees 
are  of  quick  growth,  is  evident  from  four  of  them  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Chelfea,  which,  as  I  have  been  credibly 
informed,  were  planted  there  in  the  year  1683,  and  at  that 
time  were  not  above  three  feet  high.  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ray,  dated  March  7,  1684-5,  fays, 
“  I  was  the  other  day  at  Chelfea,  and  find  that  the  artifices 
ufed  by  Mr.  Watts  have  been  very  effeflual  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  plants,  infomuch  that  this  fevere  enough 
winter  has  fcarce  killed  any  of  his  fine  plants.  One  thing 
I  much  wonder  to  fee,  that  the  Cedrus  Montis  Libani, 
the  inhabitant  of  a  very  different  climate,  (hould  thrive 
here  fo  well,  as  without  pot  or  greenhoufe  to  be  able  to 
propagate  itfelf  by  layers  this  fpring.  Seeds  fown  latt 
autumn  have  as  yet  thriven  very  well,  and  are  like  to 
hold  out.  The  main  artifice  I  ufed  to  them,  has  been  to 
keep  them  from  the  winds,  which  feem  to  give  a  great 
additional  force  to  the  cold,  in  deltroying  tender  plants.” 
Two  of  thefe  trees  were  in  1766  upwards  of  twelve  feet 
and  a  half  in  girt,  at  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  their 
branches  extended  more  than  twenty  feet  on  every  fide 
their  trunks  ;  which  branches,  though  they  were  pro¬ 
duced  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above  the  furface,  did  at 
every  termination  hang  very  near  the  ground,  and  thereby 
afford  a  goodly  (hade  in  the  hotteft  feafon  of  the  year. 
In  Augutt  1793,  the  girt  of  the  largeft  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground  was  twelve  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half,  of 
the  Smaller  twelve  feet  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  as  mea¬ 
fured  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  trees  were  planted,  is  a  lean 
hungry  fand  mixed  with  gravel,  the  furface  of  which  is 
fcarcely  two  feet  deep,  before  a  hard  rocky  gravel  appears. 
They  (food  at  four  corners  of  a  pond,  bricked  up  within 
two  feet  of  their  trunks;  fo  that  their  roots,  having  no 
room  to  fpread  on  one  fide,  were  cramped  in  their  growth  ; 
but  whether  their  (landing  fo  near  the  water  might  not 
have  been  advantageous  to  them,  I  cannot  fay  ;  but  fure 
I  am,  if  their  roots  had  had  full  fcope  in  the  ground,  they 
would  have  made  a  greater  progrefs.  Probably  the  roots, 
finding  theinfelves  (lopped  by  the  brick  wall,  tended 
downwards,  and  fpread  themfelves  in  the  moift  earth 
under  the  water,  which  promoted  greatly  the  growth  of 
the  trees  ;  for  fome  years  after  the  time  of  which  Mr. 
Miller  fpeaks,  this  pond  having  been  filled  up,  thefe 
noble  trees  decayed,  and  were  quickly  ruined  for  want 
of  their  accuftomed  beverage.  Lopping  or  cutting  thefe 
trees  is  very  injurious  to  them,  more  perhaps  than  to  any 
other  of  the  refinous  trees,  in  retarding  their  growth  :  for 
two  of  the  four  trees  above-mentioned,  having  been  un¬ 
advisedly  planted  near  a  green-houfe,  when  they  began  to 
grow  large,  had  their  branches  lopped,  to  let  the  fun  into 
the  houfe,  whereby  they  were  fo  much  checked  as  to  be 
little  more  than  half  the  fize  of  the  other  two. 

All  thefe  trees  produced,  for  feveral  years,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  catkins,  or  male  flowers;  but  only  three  of  them 
had,  in  1766,  produced  cones ;  nor  was  it  above  thirty- 
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five  years  before  that  period  that  thefe  ripened  their 
cones,  To  as  to  perfect  the  feeds  ;  but  after  that,  the  feeds 
that  fell  out  of  the  cones  on  the  ground  near  them  pro¬ 
duced  plants  in  plenty,  which  came  up  naturally  without 
care.  Since,  then,  we  find  that  the  cedar  is  fo  far  natu¬ 
ralized  to  our  country  as  to  produce  ripe  feeds,  we  need 
not  fear  a  fupply,  without  depending  on  the  cones  from 
the  Levant:  but  they  are  more  apt  to  produce  and  ripen 
their  cones  in  hard  winters  than  in  mild  ones;  which  is  a 
plain'indication  that  they  will  fucceed,  even  in  thecoldeft 
parts  of  Scotland,  where,  as  well  as  in  England,  they 
might  be  propagated  to  great  advantage. 

The  cedars  at  Chelfea  are  fuppofed,  in  the  Kew  Cata¬ 
logue,  to  have  been  the  firft  known  to  be  planted  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  additions  to  Evelyn,  fays,  that 
we  do  not  know  when  and  by  whom  the  cedar  was  firft 
introduced  here.  Dr.  Turner,  when  he  treats  of  the 
pine-tree,  and  other  trees  of  that  kind,  fays  nothing  of  it. 
Gerard  mentions  it  not  as  growing  here  ;  and  Parkinfon 
fays,  the  branches,  fome  fay,  all  grow  upright,  but  others, 
ftraight  out.  It  is  very  certain,  from  what  Mr.  Evelyn 
fays,  that  it  was  not  cultivated  in  England  in  1664;  bur, 
from  the  warm  manner  in  which  he  expreffes  himfelf  on 
this  head,  it  is  probable  that  it  foon  after  became  an  ob- 
je6l  of  the  planter’s  attention.  Mr.  Evelyn  informs  us, 
that  he  received  cones  and  feeds  of  the  few  remaining  trees 
on  Libanus;  and  adds,  Why  they  fhould  not  thriveinold 
England,  I  know  not,  fave  for  want  of  induftry  and  trial. 
(Silva,  154.) 

The  old  palace  or  manor-houfe  at  Enfield,  was  occupied 
by  Robert  Uvedale,  LL.  D.  who  kept  a  flourifhing  fchool 
there  about  the  year  1670.  In  the  gardens,  among  other 
curious  trees  planted  by  Dr.  Uvedale,  there  is  a  fine 
cedar.  The  body,  exclufive  of  the  boughs,  contained,  in 
1779,  about  293  cubical  feet.  Girt  at  top,  3  feet  7  inches ; 
fecond  girt,  7  feet  9  inches  ;  third  girt,  14  feet ;  fourth, 
14  feet  6  inches.  Height  45  feet  9  inches,  eight  feet 
having  been  broken  off  from  its  top  by  the  hurricane  in 
1703.  In  1793,  it  was  12  feet  in  girt  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground;  in  1815,  the  girt,  at  18  inches  from  the 
ground,  was  15  feet  8  inches  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1821,  at  the  fame  height  from  the  ground,  the  girt  was 
16  feet  1  inch.  The  total  length  of  timber  at  that  time 
was  68  feet  6  inches;  perpendicular  height,  64  feet  8 
inches;  folid  content,  548  cubic  feet,  exclufive  of  the 
branches.  Extent  of  the  branches  from  north-eaft  to 
fouth-weft  87  feet. 

This  cedar  was  deftined  to  the  axe  by  the  late  Mr. 
Callaway,  after  he  had  purchafed  t,he  old  palace  at  Enfield  ; 
the  faw-pit  was  already  prepared,  and  a  trench  dug  round 
the  tree;  but  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Enfield,  the 
admirers  of  this  tree,  particularly  the  late  Richard  Gough, 
efq.  and  Dr.  Sherwin,  interfered;  at  whofe  requeft  the 
tree  was  fpared,  and  it  is  now  ftanding,  the  ornament  of 
the  place.  The  branches  in  general  fpread  horizontally; 
but  at  the  height  of  about  40  feet,  and  a  little  below  the 
part  where  the  main  trunk  was  broken  oft’,  a  branch  has 
taken  nearly  a  perpendicular  direction,  and,  viewed  on  the 
fide  oppofite  to  the  place  where  the  trunk  w-as  broken  by 
high  wind  in  1703,  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
body  of  the  tree  ;  the  extremity  of  this  branch  is  64  feet 
8  inches  from  the  ground.  The  dimenfiojis  already  no¬ 
ticed,  were  taken  by  Mr.  May,  who  occupies  the  only 
part  of  the  old  ftrinflure  now  remaining,  as  a  boarding- 
fchool,  in  whofe  garden  the  cedar  ftands  in  a  flouriftting 
condition.  This  tree  has  been  erroneoufly  ftated  to  have 
been  planted  by  queen  Elizabeth ;  but  it  fieems  to  be 
pretty  certain,  that  Dr.  Uvedale  planted  it  at  the  time  he 
occupied  the  palace  as  a  boarding-fchool,  about  the  year 
1665,  which  makes  this  tree  156  years  old.  The  tree 
may  be  feen  from  almoft  every  part  of  Enfield,  udiether 
on  the  hill  or  in  the  valley.  The  wood  does  not  differ 
in  appearance  from  white  deal,  nor  does  it  feern  harder, 
and  has  an  agreeable  fmell. 

Several  other  cedars  of  ccnfiderable  fize  are  or  were  fcat- 


tered  about  in  different  parts  of  thiskingdom:  fome  of  the 
fineft  of  thefe  were  planted  at  Whitton  by  Archibald  duke 
of  Argyle.  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  was  blown  down  by 
the  hurricane  that  happened  on  the  firft  of  January,  1779. 
It  gtew  on  the  north  fide  of  Hendon-place  in  Middlefex. 
Its  height  was  feventyfeet,  the  diameter  of  the  horizontal 
extent  of  the  branches,  was  a  hundred  feet,  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  trunk  7  feet  above  the  ground  16  feet; 
and  at  12  feet  above  the  ground  21  feet.  At  this  latter 
height  it  began  to  branch  5  and  its  limbs,  about  ten  in 
number,  were  from  fix  to  twelve  feet  in  circumference. 
This  tree  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  two  hundred  years  old  ; 
and  tradition  fays,  was  planted  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
Tradition  is  feldom  to  be  depended  on,  and  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  a  great  favourite  with  tradition-mongers.  But  is 
it  probable,  if  fuch  a  tree  exifted  in  1579,  that  Gerard, 
Parkinfon,  and  Evelyn,  fliould  know  nothing  of  it  ? 
When  blown  down  it  was  perfe&ly  found,  and  feemed  as 
if  not  grown  to  maturity;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
it  was  not  two  hundred  years  old;  for  the  cedars  at 
Chelfea  attained  their  full  fize  and  decayed  in  lefs  than  a 
century. 

The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  a  fine  cedar  grow¬ 
ing  at  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge.  The  height,  53  feet; 
the  extent  of  the  branches  from  eaft  to  weft  96,  from  north 
to  fouth  89,  feet;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  clofe  to 
the  ground  13^  feet,  feven  feet  above  the  ground  i2g, 
and  at  the  height  of  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  juft  under  the 
branches  15  feet  8  inches.  It  has  two  principal  branches, 
one  of  which  is  forked  18  inches  above  its  origin  :  before 
it  divides,  it  meafures  12  feet  round;  after  its  divifion, 
one  of  the  forks  meafures  8£  feet,  the  other  7  feet  10 
inches.  The  other  primary  branch,  at  its  origin,  meafures 
10  feet,  and  foon  dividing,  throws  out  two  fecondary 
ones,  each  55  feet.  Its  age  is  fuppofed  to  be  116  years. 

The  only  relic  of  Dr.  James  Sherard’s  famous  botanic 
garden  at  Elrhain,  fo  elegantly  difplayed  by  Dilenius,  is  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  girts  9  feet  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  now  in  the  pofiefiion  of  John  Dorington, 
efq.  Another  of  thefe  trees  is  in  the  fellows’  garden  at 
Emanuel-college  in  Cambridge,  on  a  lawn  by  the  fide  of 
the  pond.  It  was  planted  in  the  year  1730  by  profelfor 
John  Martyn,  then  a  member  of  that  college.  The 
leading  fhoot  being  killed  by  the  fevere  winter  of  1740, 
its  height  is  not  very  confiderable  ;  in  form  it  is  pyrami¬ 
dal,  like  the  fpruce  fir,  and  it  branches  almoft  from  the 
bottom.  Mortimer,  in  his  Art  of  Hufbandry,  (1708,) 
affirms,  that  he  had  raifed  fevera!  cedars  of  cones  which 
he  had  from  Lebanon,  and  that  he  then  had  a  walk  planted 
with  them. 

III.  Firs.  Leaves  folitary,  and  diftinff  at  the  bafe. 

21.  Pinus  picea,  the  filver  fir-tree:  leaves  folitary, 
flat,  emarginate,  peftinate;  fcales  of  the  cone  very 
blunt,  prefled  clofe.  The  filver  fir  is  a  noble  upright 
tree.  The  branches  are  not  very  numerous,  but  the  bark 
is  fmooth  and  delicate.  The  upper  furface  of  the  leaves 
is  of  a  fine  ftrong  green,  (fee  Botany  Plate  IV.  fig.  32. 
and  Plate  VII.  fig.  1.)  and  their  under  has  two  white 
lines  running  lengthvvife  on  each  fide  of  the  midrib, 
giving  the  leaves  a  filvery  look,  from  which  this  fir  takes 
its  name.  The  cones  are  large,  and  grow  erefl ;  and, 
when  w’arm  weather  comes  on,  they  foon  filed  their  feeds. 
The  fcales  are  wide,  deltoid,  rounded  above,  below  beaked, 
and  appendicled  with  a  membraneous  fpatulate  dorfal 
ligule,*  terminated  by  a  recurved  dagger-point.  Nuts 
rather  large,  membranaceous,  varioufly  angular,  dun- 
coloured.  Wing  covering  the  whole  nut  on  one  fide, 
but  half  of  it  only  on  the  other,  membranaceous,  widening 
upwards,  obliquely  truncated  at  top.  Albumen  gibbous, 
opaque.  Embryo  with  five  cotyledons  of  a  yellowifh 
colour. 

Native  ofSwiflerland  and  Germany,  Dauphine,  Auftria, 
Siberia,  Mount  Caucafus,  &c.  Cultivated  in  1739,  i11 
the  Chelfea  garden  ;  but,  as  thirty-fix  fine  trees  are 
mentioned  by  Plot  and  Ray,  as  growing  near  Newport 
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in  Shroplhire,  it  tnuft  have  been  here  much  fooner. 
Evelyn  alfo  mentions  two  Spanilh  or  filver  firs  then 
growing  in  I-Iarefield-park,  Middlefex,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Serjeant  Newdigate,  that  were  planted  there  in  1603,  at 
two  years  growth  from  the  feed,  the  biggell  ot  which  was 
eighty-one  feet  high,  and  thirteen  feet  in  circumference 
below;  the  length,  fo  far  as  it  is  timber,  that  is,  to  fix 
inches  fquare,  feventy-three  feet,  in  the  middle  feventeen 
inches  fquare;  and  containing  14.6  feet  of  good  timber. 
Mr.  Miller  fays,  it  is  fuppofed  that  moll  if  not  all  thefe 
trees  in  Germany  were  originally  planted  there;  that 
Tournefort,  in  his  travels,  mentions  the  firs  of  Mount 
Olympus  as  the  moft  beautiful  trees  in  the  Levant,  and 
that  he  has  received  cones  from  thence  upwards  of  a  foot 
in  length. 

Though  Linnaeus  and  feveral  other  writers  on  the 
Materia  Medica  refer  the  common  turpentine  to  the 
Pinus  fy  1  veftris,  and  the  Straiburgh  turpentine  to  this; 
yet  Murray,  following  Haller  and  Duhamel,  afcribe  the 
common  turpentine  to  the  filver  fir,  which  pours  it  out 
fo  freely,  that  it  is  feldom  neceffary  to  make  incifions 
through  the  bark  for  that  purpofe. 

It  has  been  cbferved  in  Ireland,  that  no  tree  grows 
fpeedily  to  fo  large  a  fize  as  the  filver  fir.  Some  at  forty 
years  growth,  in  a  wet  clay  on  a  rock,  meafuring  twelve 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  feven  feet  and 
a  half  at  five  feet  high;  one  containing  feventy-fix  feet 
of  folid  timber.  It  is  found  to  be  excellent  for  boat¬ 
building.  A  gentleman  in  Harnpfhire  floored  his 
library  with  filver  fir  frelh  cut  down,  and  the  boards  did 
not  contrail  in  the  lead.  The  earl  of  Fife  alfo  remarks, 
that  no  trees  make  a  greater  progrefs  than  this  and  the 
larch.  ■ 

The  following  anatomical  defcription  of  the  fir-tree  is 
from  an  Effay  on  the  Operations  of  the  Dry  Rot,  by 
Robert  M‘Adam,  architect  andfurveyor;  181S. 

The  longitudinal  divifions  of  this  tree,  for  it  appears 
to  me  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  called  veffels,  are 
feemingly  of  two  forts  ;  and,  when  viewed  at  right 
angles  to  the  radiates,  they  appear  like  a  bunch  of  dreffed 
flax  or  hemp,  after  being  fomewhat  prefled,  fo  as  to 
render  the  fibres  a  little  wrinkled.  When  viewed 
parallel  to  the  radiates,  they  have  the  appearance  of  a 
web  of  the  fame  materials,  having  four  or  five  threads  of 
the  woof  clofe  together,  as  in  muflin  or  cambric,  and  a 
Ipace  rather  more  than  equal  to  this  without  any  woof, 
flmilar  to  the  fpace  between  handkerchiefs  in  the  piece, 
where  the  w-arp  only  appears  without  any  woof:  and  thus 
they  are  continued  in  alternate  bars  one  over  another, 
from  the  extremities  of  the  filaments  of  the  roots  to  tliofe 
of  the  branches. 

The  radiates  lie  along  that  part  which  looks  as  if  it 
were  woven  ;  and  in  many  cafes  they  have  the  appearance 
of  veffels  of  confiderable  dimenfions  :  but  this  is  only  to 
be  feen  when  they  are  filled  with  coloured  matter,  which 
is  evidently  turpentine.  Where  this  is  not  vifible,  there 
is  generally  fomething  like  a  very  fine  dew  in  miniature 
on  the  reticular  part,  ftandingin  rows  both  longitudinally 
and  horizontally.  The  radiates  apparently  perform  the 
fame  office  as  in  the  oak  and  other  trees.  The  fort  of 
network  likewife  lies  in  the  horizontal  diredlion,  and 
breaks  the  rectilinear  perpendicular  preffure  of  the 
juices  contained  in  the  longitudinal  veffels;  if  fuch  they 
be.  At  all  events  it  prevents  the  juice  of  the  tree  from 
defcending  in  a  right  line,  whether  contained  in 
veffels  or  in  the  longitudinal  cavities  between  the 
portions  of  fibrous  matter  not  connected  in  a  tubular 
form,  yet  fufficiently  clofe  together  to  fupport  moifture  on 
the  fame  principle  as  that  ot  capillary  attraction  in  tubes. 

If  thefe  woven  flax-like  fibres  be  hollow  tubes,  it  is 
probable  that  they  principally  contain  the  more  watery 
matter  abforbed  by  the  plant,  before  chemical  union 
takes  place  ;  and  they  may  be  prefumed  to  be  formed  of 
a  film,  flmilar  to  that  which  loon  appears  on  the  furface 
of  water  when  poured  on  tar.  Though  after  the  texture 
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of  the  wood  is  formed,  and  the  chemical  union  of  the 
different  elements  of  the  tree  has  taken  place,  it  might 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  contents  of  the  veffels  would  be 
coloured  matter;  yet  they  are  quite  tranfparent  and 
colourlefs.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  the  little 
globules,  like  dew  in  miniature,  which  appear  in 
beautiful  rows,  are  contained  in  longitudinal  veffels,  or 
move  along  by  attachment  to  the  firmly-formed  thread, 
now  become  woody  fibre,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the 
perfpiration  on  the  hairs  of  animals.  Thefe  globules 
which  are  confiderably  tinged  with  colour,  and  are,  no 
doubt,  the  blood  of  the  plant,  are  preffed  along  the 
woody  fibres,  as  from  one  piece  of  network  or  lodgement 
to  another.  The  other  fort  of  longitudinal  veffels,  if 
fuch  they  may  be  called,  are  very  irregular;  and  appear 
like  a  number  of  the  fmall  ones  ruptured,  and  combined 
into  one,  being  evidently  open  all  round  like  a  netpurfe. 
They  generally  contain  confiderable  quantities  of  fluid; 
which  is  fupported  by  thin  and  feemingly  tough 
membranes.  The  radiates  frequently  crofs  thefe  larger 
veffels;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  blood  in  them 
both,  where  they  pafs  each  other,  feems  to  indicate,  that 
they  communicate  together  in  their  paffage.  The  lon¬ 
gitudinal  veffels,  however-,  appear  to  contain  a  much 
greater  portion  of  air  than  the  radiates.  Thefe  largefl 
longitudinal  veffels  are  generally  from  one  eighth  to 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  on  the  circular  line  of  the 
plant;  and  about  three  of  them  in  the  breadth  of  each 
concentric  ring,  or  year’s  growth.  In  other  cafes  they 
are  much  further  apart,  but  they  are  extremely  irregular. 
Sometimes  three,  four,  or  five,  will  occur  in  a  duller. 
Where  there  is  fuch  a  duller,  the  turpentine  will  generally 
be  found  exhaling  from  the  plant  by  tilde  canals.  This 
however  is  far  more  common  in  the  filver  fir,  the 
Weymouth  pine,  and  fome  others,  than  in  the  Scotch 
fir. 

The  chemical  analyfis  of  the  w'oody  fibre  of  this  plant 
in  various  experiments  has  yielded  fuch  different  reiults, 
that  I  think  it  unneceffary  to  mention  them.  I  (hall 
therefore  only  take  notice  of  the  juices,  and  the  procefs 
of  their  elaboration  as  they  relate  to  temperature.  A 
low  temperature  appears  moll  congenial  to  the  fir-tree, 
although  it  is  to  be  found  in  very  warm  climates. 
Yet  from  the  nature  of  its  juices  it  cannot  be  expelled 
to  arrive  at  great  perfection  in  a  lower  degree  of  north 
latitude  than  53°or  54°  ;  or  rather  except  in  a  mean  tem¬ 
perature  that  is  proportionate  to  thefe  degrees  of 
latitude,  fay  4.50  or  4.6°  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  J'uccus  proprius  of  fir-trees  is  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
and  known  by  the  general  name  of  turpentine ,  different 
varieties  of  which  are  produced  by  different  fpecies  of  the 
fir.  It  is  obtained  in  confiderable  quantity  by  boring 
holes,  or  cutting  deep  notches,  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  ; 
but  more  expeditioufly  by  means  of  artificial  heat,  when 
it  affutnes  the  name  of  tar.  To  procure  this,  the  wood  of 
the  trunk,  branches,  and  roots,  is  heaped  together, 
covered  with  turf,  and  then  fet  on  fire,  fo  as  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  a  fmothering  combultion,  as  in  preparing 
charcoal.  A  gutter  is  formed  at  the  bottom,  to  receive 
the  turpentine,  which  flows  out  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  carbon,  whence  the  tar  acquires  its  black  colour. 
In  making  pitch  from  tar  by  infpiffation  after  it  has 
been  imported  into  this  country,  the  firft  produCl  that 
diliils  over  is  a  brown  acid  water,  mixed  with  a  good 
deal  of  oil.  As  the  procefs  proceeds,  and  the  heat  is 
increafed,  the  acid  diminilhes,  and  the  oil  increafes. 
According  to  Aikin,  from  600  gallons  of  tar,  or  1 8  or  20 
barrels,  the  product  will  be  about  10  barrels  of  pitch,  or 
22  cwt.  176  gallons  of  oil,  and  about  40  gallons  of  acid. 
The  oil  and  water,  which  are  diftilled  over,  do  not  again 
inix,  fo  that  they  can  eafily  be  feparated  by  decantation. 

Where  the  temperature,  when  this  tree  is  planted,  is 
railed  above  a  certain  degree,  the  equilibrium  of  the  com¬ 
pound  is  dellroyed  ;  and  the  oil,  being  the  moft  volatile 
of  any  of  the  vegetable  oils,  flies  off  in  the  fhape  of  vapour. 

The 
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The  refinous  fubftance  at  this  time,  being  much  heated, 
becomes  more  fluid;  and,  the  air  being  expanded  through 
the  whole  exterior  texture  of  the  plant,  the  juice  is  preffed 
upward  by  the  fame  means  and  force  as  in  other  plants. 
Though  the  afliftance  of  the  leaves  is  comparatively  trifling, 
their  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  the  very  expanfive  quality 
of  the  juice  ;  a  quality  it  poffeffes  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
in  barrelling  tar  at  Archangel,  it  is  found  neceflary  to 
leave  a  confiderable  fpace  in  the  top  of  the  barrel  empty, 
I  have  been  told  as  much  as  four  or  five  inches,  in  order 
to  meet  the  expanfion  of  our  temperature. 

When  by  a  high  temperature  the  juice  of  the  tree,  or 
rather  the  oil,  is  forced  off  in  various  ways,  as  at  any  am¬ 
putated  branch  or  wound  in  the  tree,  by  the  buds  and 
leaves,  &c.  on  the  return  of  the  evening  the  refinous 
matter  congeals,  and  fixes  itfelf  in  the  fituation  where  it 
happens  to  be,  with  a  very  little  decline  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  becomes  almoft  incapable  of  being  raifed  any 
higher  by  the  power  of  capillary  attraction.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  oily  fubftance  being  driven  off  by  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  the  veffels  becoming  comparatively 
empty,  they  are  then  compelled  to  abforb  more  than  an 
ordinary  portion  of  the  circumambient  atmofphere,  not 
only  to  reftore  the Juccus  communis  that  the  tree  had  per- 
fpired  in  the  heat  of  the  day  like  other  plants,  but  like- 
wile  to  fill  up  the  fpace  before  occupied  by  the  volatile 
oil  of  the  Juccus  propriu  s. 

Thus  the  fir-tree,  in  a  warm  climate,  is  not  only  liable 
to  be  deprived  of  its  native  juices,  by  one  part,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  juice, 
being  driven  off  in  oily  vapour,  and  another  rendered 
thick  and  pitchy,  fo  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  afted 
upon  any  more  in  the  fliape  of  fap;  but  likewife  to  be 
loaded  with  matter,  to  fill  the  fpace  before  occupied  by 
the  volatile  oil  now  diflipated.  This,  coming  in  fome 
meafure  into  contadt  with  the  refinous  fubftance  by  the 
returning  heat  of  another  day,  extraCfs  from  it  fomething 
like  the  film  that  will  appear  on  the  furface  of  water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  refin  or  pitch  ;  and  thus  the  native  juices 
are  rendered  folid  and  hard.  Hence  the  lower  or  but 
ends  of  fir-trees,  the  growth  of  this  country,  are  frequently 
found  as  hard  and  full  of  refin  as  if  they  had  been  fatu- 
rated  with  it  in  a  boiling  caldron;  while  the  trunk  and 
the  branches  have  no  more  than  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
conftitute  the  woody  fibres,  which  become  very  dry  and 
brittle.  When  fuch  trees  are  cut  down  for  purpofes  of 
carpentry,  they  are  found  very  difficult  to  work.  In  the 
firft  inftance,  the  lawyers  experience  difficulty  in  cutting 
them.  They  are  not  only  hard,  but  they  clog  the  faw, 
filling  up  the  teeth,  while  a  refinous  matter  adheres  to  the 
iides  of  even  the  beft  faws.  When,  after  confiderable 
trouble  and  expenfe,  they  are  cut  into  planks,  the  fame 
effedl  is  found  on  the  carpenter’s  tools  ;  the  edge,  however 
fine,  being  very  foon  clogged  up;  fo  that,  if  the  work  be 
fmall,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  make  fine  tools  work  at  all, 
without  a  very  large  portion  of  hog’s  lard,  or  fome  other 
greafe.  This  caufies  the  difficulty  of  working  firs  of 
Britifli  growth;  and  is  wholly  occafioned  by  the  oily  part 
of  the  juice  being  driven  off :  for,  if  the  workmen  apply 
oil  of  turpentine  to  their  tools,  it  is  found  the  beft  for 
their  purpofe,  though  moft  expenfive  ;  and  this  is  the  very 
matter  of  which  the  timber  is  deprived  by  a  high  tempe¬ 
rature. 

In  this  country,  or  perhaps  any  other  of  equal  tempe¬ 
rature,  if  a  great  number  of  fir-trees,  or  even  fmall  clumps 
of  them,  be  planted  together  on  any  plain,  for  ornament 
or  ufe,  where  there  is  no  flielter  from  one  fide  more  than 
another,  they  are  generally  found  to  thrive  beft  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  clump.  The  reafon  is,  that  thofe  on  the 
fouth  fide  flielter  them  from  the  direct  rays  of  heat,  though 
the  heat  or  general  temperature  of  the  day  may  be  nearly 
as  high  cn  the  north  as  on  the  fouth  fide.  A  few  in- 
ftances  of  this  fail  near  London  may  be  mentioned.  In 
the  whole  of  thofe  clumps  on  Hounflow-heath,  where  the 
trees  are  not  deftroyed,  but  grow  fo  as  to  flielter  each 


other,  and  in  that  other  clump  on  the  high  ground  fouth 
of  the  fame  road,  between  Egham  and  Virginia  Water; 
although  the  trees  are  all  young,  there  are  feveral  feet  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  height  between  thofe  on  the  north  and 
thofe  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  fame  clumps. 

Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  no  fpecies  of  the  fir-tree  will 
arrive  at  fuch  perfection  in  our  country,  on  account  of  its 
high  and  rapid  change  of  temperature,  as  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  Yet  nature  is  bountiful  in  providing  for  all ; 
as  the  reverfe  of  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  oak-tree. 

22.  Pinus  balfamea,  the  balm-of-Gilead  fir-tree:  leaves 
folitary,  flat,  emarginate,  fubpeCtinate,  almoft  upright 
above;  fcales  of  the  cone,  when  in  flower,  acuminate  re¬ 
flex.  This  beautiful  tree  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem. 
The  leaves  are  dark-green  on  their  upper  furface,  and 
marked  with  whitilh  lines  underneath.  The  cones  are 
roundifti  and  fmall.  The  buds  and  leaves  are  remarkably 
fragrant.  From  wounds  made  in  this  tree  a  very  fine  tur¬ 
pentine  is  obtained,  which  is  fometimes  fold  for  the  true 
balm  of  Gilead.  The  balm-of-Gilead  fir  has  very  much 
the  habit  of  the  filver  fir,  but  the  leaves  are  wider  and 
blunter,  difpofed  on  each  fide  along  the  branches  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb,  but  in  a  double  row,  the  upper  one 
fhorter  than  the  under;  underneath  they  are  marked  with 
a  double  glaucous  line,  and  each  has  eight  rows  of  white 
dots;  they  are  often  cloven  at  top.  It  was  formerly 
growing  (1696)  in  the  bifhop  of  London’s  garden  at 
Fulham;  and  of  late  years  a  great  number  of  the  trees 
have  been  raifed  from  feeds  brought  from  Virginia,  where 
it  is  a  native.  It  makes  very  little  progrefs  after  eight  or 
ten  years  growth;  the  only  place  in  which  the  trees  have 
made  any  figure  is  at  the  duke  of  Bedford’s,  at  Woburn, 
in  Bedfordlhire. 

This  is  a  very  common  tree  in  both  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  This  tree  never  grows 
to  a  very  large  fize.  There  arile  blifters  on  the 
ftem  of  the  tree,  which  the  Indians  cut  open  in 
the  winter,  and  colled  the  balfam.  It  has  been  faid  that 
the  balfam  is  colleded  from  the  root  of  the  tree,  but  that 
is  not  the  cafe.  The  Indians  ufe  the  balfam  to  frefh 
wounds  :  it  feems  to  have  the  fame  virtues  as  the  balfam 
copaiba.  The  dofe  is  generally  from  twenty-five  to  forty- 
five  drops.  It  is  exported  in  fmall  quantities;  can  be 
procured  in  great  quantities,  and  might  be  made  an  article 
of  commerce.  The  American  Indian  name  of  this  tree 
is  otjhogoton. 

23.  Pinus  Canadenfis,  the  hemlock  fpruce  fir-tree  ; 
( onenta  of  the  American  Indians:)  leaves  folitary,  flat, 
lubmembranaceous,  (harpilh,  pediinate ;  cones  ovate, 
fcarcely  fliorter  than  the  leaf.  The  hemlock  fpruce-fir  is 
a  beautiful  but  delicate  tree,  and  mull  have  a  good  foil, 
with  a  warm  fituation.  It  will  be  improved  by  tying  its 
leading  Cioot  to  a  (take  annually  as  it  advances.  The 
cone  is  of  the  fize  and  fliape  of  a  fmall  hen’s  egg,  the 
whole  is  of  an  afli-coloured  bay.  Scales  coriaceous, 
thick,  triangular,  the  outer  fide  rounded  and  fomewhat 
crenulate.  Nuts  a  little  fmaller  than  in  the  black  fpruce, 
with  a  winged  membrane  on  the  outer  fide  only.  Seed 
ovate,  acuminate  downwards.  Embryo  like  that  of  the 
black  fpruce  in  fituation  and  lhape,  but  with  four  coty¬ 
ledons.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  North  America; 
but  does  not  thrive  well  in  any  part  of  England,  where  it 
was  introduced  in  1736  by  Peter  Collinfon,  efq.  The 
American  Indians  ufe  a  decoftion  of  the  branches  in  the 
rheumatifm  and  in  colds;  and  the  inner  bark  or  the  root 
they  dry  and  pulverife,  and  ufe  the  powder  in  venereal 
ulcers  5  taking  at  the  fame  time  a  quart  or  three  pints,  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  of  the  Indian  decoftion,  until  the 
cure  is  effected,  which  is  generally  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  “It  is  aftonifliing  what  cures  I  have  feen  made 
in  the  fyphilis,  without  the  fmalleft  ufe  of  mercury.  I 
have  feen  the  perfons  fo  cured  ten  years  afterwards,  and 
no  fecondary  complaints  had  then  made  their  appearance ; 
and  thofe  perfons  enjoyed  good  health.  Not  an  article  of 
commerce.”  The  medical  remarks  on  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding 
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reding  fpecies  are  from  A  Report  on  the  Trees,  Shrubs, 
&c.  ufed  by  the  Indians  of  Upper  Canada  as  Medicine, 
&c.  by  R.  Kerr,  efq.  fenior  furgeon  to  the  Indian  depart¬ 
ment  in  both  Canadas;  1823. 

24.  Pinus  nigra,  the  black  fpruce-fir-tree  :  leaves  fo- 
litary,  four-cornered,  fcattered  all  round,  ftraight,  drift  ; 
cones  oblong.  The  black  Newfoundland  fpruce  has 
Shorter  leaves,  whiter  on  the  under  fide,  than  the  white  ; 
the  cones  alfo  are  fmaller  and  more  compaft.  The  appel¬ 
lations  of  white  and  black  are  given  from  the  colour  of 
the  bark ;  for  there  is  little  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
wood,  and  the  leaves  of  the  black  are  whiter  on  their 
under  fide  than  thofe  of  the  white.  Both  are  natives 
of  North  America;  the  white  upon  the  mountains,  the 
black  upon  the  low  grounds,  generally  in  bogs  or  fwamps. 
The  firft  is  by  much  the  largeft  tree.  Few  of  thefe  trees 
are  now  remaining  near  the  European  fettlements,  but 
farther  up  in  the  country  they  are  in  great  plenty.  The 
cones  both  of  the  black  and  white  fpruce  were  fent  from 
Virginia  to  England  by  Mr.  Banifter,  towards  the  end  of 
the  feventeenth  century ;  and  feveral  of  the  plants  were 
railed  in  the  gardens  of  Compton  bifhop  of  London,  at 
Fulham,  Mr.  Reynardfon  at  Hillendon  near  Uxbridge, 
and  Mr.  Darby  at  Hoxton ;  but  thele  were  foon  deftroyed, 
after  the  death  of  their  poffeffors.  About  the  fame  time 
cones  were  brought  from  Newfoundland  to  Devonfhire, 
where  there  were,  in  1755,  fome  large  trees  growing, 
which  produced  cones  for  thirty  years ;  but  there  are  few 
of  thefe  trees  now  in  England, 

The  branches  of  both  forts  are  ufed  indifferently  in 
making  fpruce-beer.  The  prefent  fpecies  is  eafily  known 
by  its  narrow  leaves,  placed  on  every  fide  of  the  branches, 
and  its  long  pendulous  cones,  which  do  not  fall  to  pieces 
on  the  tree,  but  drop  off  entire  the  following  fummers 
the  fcales  open  and  emit  the  feeds  on  the  firft  warmth  of 
the  fpring. 

(3.  A  variety  of  this  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
near  London,  called  the  long-coned,  Cornj/h  fir.  The  leaves 
are  longer,  broader,  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  fuller  on  the 
branches;  the  cones  alfo  are  longer.  From  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  old  trees  they  may  be  taken  for  diftinft  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  but,  fince  both  are  produced  from  feeds  of  the  fame 
cone,  they  are  certainly  only  feminal  varieties. 

25.  Pinus  rubra,  the  red  fpruce-fir  :  leaves  folitary,  awl- 
fhaped;  cones  oblong,  obtufe ;  their  fcales  rounded, 
fomewhat  cloven,  the  margin  entire ;  common  filament 
Shorter  than  the  braftes.  Found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
about  Hudfon’s  Bay,  flowering  in  May.  Though  Miller 
appears  to  have  known  this  tree  in  cultivation,  it  is  at 
prefent  rarely  feen;  nor  does  it  excite  attention,  except 
from  the  more  curious  obfervers.  It  is  of  more  humble 
growth  than  the  black,  which  it  mod  refembles,  except 
that  the  leaves  are  awl-fliaped ;  the  unripe  cones  are  of  a  pale 
purplilh-green,  and  when  ripe  rather  oblong  than  ovate, 
their  fcales  rounded,  and  not  notched,  but  fplit.  Spruce- 
beer  ismade  of  the  (hoots  of  this  alfo;  indeed  Miller  fays 
there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  this  and  the 
black,  either  in  the  cones  which  have  been  brought  from 
America,  or  the  young  plants  which  have  been  raifed  in 
our  gardens. 

26.  Pinus  abies,  the  Norway  fpruce  fir-tree:  leaves 
folitary,  fomewhat  four-cornered,  (harpilh,  diftich ; 
branches  naked  below  ;  cones  cylindrical.  The  Norway 
fpruce-fir  is  the  loftieft  of  our  European  trees,  attaining 
a  height  from  125  to  150  feet,  with  a  very  ftraight  trunk, 
and  throwing  out  its  fpreading  branches  fo  as  to  form 
an  elegant  pyramid.  Leaves  cluftered,  without  order, 
from  an  oblong  cortical  fcale  four-cornered,  drawn  out 
into  a  (harp  point,  thickifh,  commonly  curved  a  little ; 
as  Linnaeus  obferves,  compreffed,  flightJy  keeled  on  both 
fidesj  lhining  on  the  upper  furface.  Male  cones  or 
catkins  ovate,  fcattered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  purple. 
The  young  female  cones  are  alfo  purple ;  when  ripe, 
pendulous.  They  have  eight  rows  of  fcales  in  a  fpiral ; 
each  row  having  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  fcales,  in 
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each  of  which  are  two  feeds,  and  confequently  about  365 
in  a  cone.  The  fcales  are  obovate-rhomboidal,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  dagger-point,  not  appendicled.  Nuts 
fmallifli,  ovate  acuminate  downwards,  flatted  a  little, 
cruftaceous,  blackifli-brown :  wing  covering  the  nut 
only  on  the  outer  fide,  membranaceous,  elliptic,  thin. 
Albumen  fubpellucid,  of  a  watery  colour.  Embryo 
milky,  having  nine  cotyledons.  This  fpecies  is  the 
fubjeft  of  Plate  II. 

The  vaft  woods  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  &c.  are 
principally  compofed  of  the  Pinus  fylveftris,  which  we  call 
Scotch  Pine,  becaufe  it  abounds  in  Scotland,  and  is  the 
only  tree  of  this  genus  which  is  indigenous  there  5  and 
this  fpecies  of  fpruce-fir, which  we  commonly  call  Norway- 
fpruce,  becaufe  we  import  the  timber  of  this  tree  chiefly 
from  Norway.  There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  it, 
the  white  and  the  red,  but  both  afford  the  white  deals. 
Gaertner  fays  that  they  are  called  fo  from  the  paler  or 
deeper  colour  of  the  cones,  and  that  they  agree  in  the 
want  of  the  ligules  on  the  back  of  the  fcales,  by  which 
they  are  diftinguifhed  with  greater  evidence  and  certainty 
from  Pinus  pinea  than  by  the  leaves.  Linnaeus  has  five 
varieties  in  his  Flora  Suecica,  but  they  are  infignificant. 

In  the  Kew  Catalogue  it  is  faid  that  the  Norway  fpruce 
was  cultivated  in  Chelfea  garden  in  1739  :  but  we  pro¬ 
bably  had  it  much  earlier  ;  for  Mr.  Evelyn  fpeaks  of  Sir 
Norton  Knatchbull’s  delicious  plantation  of  pines  and 
firs,  which  he  beheld  with  great  fatisfaftion,  and  where 
a  fir-tree  of  the  knight’s  own  railing  (hot  no  less  than  60 
feet  in  height,  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  ;  of  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth’s,  of  Lillingfton-level;  Cornbury  in 
Oxfordfliire,  and  other  places  ;  but  efpecially  thofe  trees 
growing  now  in  Harefield-park  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
fex.  Thefe  might  poflibly  be  North-American  firs;  but 
it  is  fcarcely  credible  that  the  Norway-fpruce  (hould  not 
have  been  introduced  here  before  1739 ;  though  we  have 
not  at  prefent  found  any  direct  evidence  for  it. 

As  to  the  immenfe  forefts  of  fir  or  pine  difcovered 
under-ground  in  various  parts  of  thefe  kingdoms,  they 
were  probably  the  P.  fylveftris,  or  Scotch  pine :  for  the 
fubterranean  cones  which  have  been  feen  evidently 
belonged  to  this  fpecies:  and  hence,  after  all,  Julius 
Csefar  may  be  right  in  affirming  that  neither  the  fagus 
nor  the  abies  were  in  his  time  indigenous  of  Britain,  if 
the  fagus  be  a  fpecies  of  oak,  and  the  abies  the  Norway 
fpruce-fir,  which  does  not  now,  and  probably  never  did, 
grow  wild  in  this  ifland  :  whereas  great  quantities  of 
Scotch  pine  were  cut  down  by  the  Romans,  to  difen- 
cumber  the  country,  and  deltroy  the  retreats  of  its 
favage  inhabitants. 

The  timber  of  the  fpruce-fir  is  well  known  to  be 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Pinus  fylveftris :  the  former  afford¬ 
ing  the  white,  the  latter  the  red,  deal.  This  however, 
fays  Haller,  is  what  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Swifferland  for 
mails,  beams,  joints,  fpars,  and  an  infinity  of  utenfils  and 
inftruments ;  charcoals,  though  not  the  hardeft,  for 
fufing  metals;  refin  collected  to  the  quantity  of  forty 
pounds  from  a  tree  in  one  year ;  pitch,  tar,  See.  Fir  was 
anciently  ufed,  fays  Evelyn,  for  building  (hips  ;  it  is  (till 
ufed  for  the  malts,  and  fome  other  parts,  but  feldom  for 
the  entire  veffel,  except  in  fmall  craft.  Its  great  con- 
fumption  now  among  us  is  for  the  interior  work  of  our 
lioufes ;  beams,  joifts,  rafters,  fpars,  doors,  floors, 
wainfeot,  all  being  made  of  this  wood,  almoll  to  the 
exclufion  of  any  other.  Scaffold-poles,  balks,  laths, 
boxes,  and  bellies  formufical  inftruments,  are  made  of  fir. 
It  is  exceedingly  fmooth  to  polifh  on,  and  therefore  does 
well  under  gilding  work,  and  takes  black  equal  with  the 
pear-tree.  It  fucceeds  well  in  carving,  the  grain  being 
eafy  to  work,  and  taking  the  tool  every  way.  No  wood 
takes  glue  fo  well,  or  is  fo  eafily  wrought.  Cafes  and 
barrels  for  dry  goods,  (hingles,  hoops,  &c.  are  made  of  it. 
It  yields  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  refin  ;  and  from  the 
buds  and  tops  fpruce  beer  is  made,  accounted  fo  excellent 
againft  the  feurvy.  No  tree  will  yield  greater  profit  than 
6  H  the 
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the  fpruce-fir  in  cold  land;  no  tree  is  more  beautiful 
(landing  fingle  on  turf  in  large  plantations,  or  more  ufeful 
for  (heifer  in  cold  foils  and  fituations. 

An  incifion  being  made  into  the  bark,  a  clear  tenacious 
fluid  iffues,  which  concretes  into  a  reflnous  fubdance, 
which,  after  being  boiled  in  water,  and  drained  through  a 
linen  cloth,  is  called  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  Burgundy 
pitch.  But,  if  the  boiling  of  the  native  refin  is  continued 
till  the  water  is  wholly  evaporated,  and  wine  vinegar  is 
at  this  time  added,  a  fubllance  named  colophonium  is 
formed.  Burgundy  pitch,  which  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Saxony,  is  of  a  folid  confidence,  yet  fomewhat  foft, 
of  a  reddilh-brown  colour,  and  not  difagreeable  in  fmell. 
It  is  entirely  confined  to  external  ufe,  and  was  formerly 
an  ingredient  in  feveral  ointments  and  pladers.  In 
inveterate  coughs,  affe&ions  of  the  lungs,  and  other 
internal  complaints,  pladers  of  this  refin,  by  aCting  as  a 
topical  dimulus,  are  frequently  found  of  confiderable 
fervice.  Frefli  cones  boiled  in  whey  and  beer  brewed 
with  pine-tops,  are  accounted  good  in  inveterate  fcurvies. 
Even  the  air  impregnated  with  the  exhalations  of  fir-trees 
is  reckoned  very  wholefotne,  particularly  for  phthyficky 
perfons.  Refin  melted  with  bees-wax,  and  dirred  about, 
or  fmall  pellets  of  pitch  thrown  into  the  fire,  or  on  heated 
plates  of  iron,  are  edeemed  ufeful  in  the  adhma. 

27.  Pinus  alba,  the  white  fpruce  fir-tree  :  leaves 
folitary,  four  cornered,  the  lateral  ones  curved  in, 
branches  almod  naked  beneath,  cones  fubcylindrical. 
For  the  didindiion  between  this  and  the  black  fpruce,  fee 
No.  24.  _ 

28.  Pinus  orientalis,  the  oriental  fir:  leaves  folitary, 

quadrangular;  cones  ovato-cylindrical,  pendulous;  their 
fcales  fomewhat  rhomboid.  Gathered  by  Tournefort  on 
lofty  mountains  above  the  convent  of  St.  John,  twenty- 
five  miles  fouth-ead  of  Trebifonde.  The  modern  Greeks 
know  this  tree  by  the  name  of  and  it  feems  to  be 

the  only  fpecies  of  the  fpruce  tribe  that  Tournefort  found 
in  the  Levant.  The  leaves  of  Tournefort’s  plant  are  very 
(liort,  being  hardly  half  an  inch  long,  fomewhat  incurved  ; 
cones  two  inches  long,  dalked,  quite  pendulous,  ovate 
and  tapering,  with  rounded,  entire^even  fcales. 

29.  Pinus  Fraferi,  the  double-balfam  fir:  leaves  folitary, 
flat,  emarginate.  Cones  ovate-oblong,  eredl,  their  fcales 
elongated,  reflexed,  oblong  wedge-fhaped,  emarginate, 
(liort-pointed,  toothed.  Found  on  Site  high  mountains 
of  Carolina  by  the  late  Mr.  Frafer,  by  whom  it  has  been 
introduced  into  England.  Mr.  Purfli,  who  met  with  the 
fame  fpecies  on  the  Broad  Mountains,  Pennfylvania,  de- 
fcribes  it  as  a  fmaller  tree  than  the  P.  balfamea,  with 
(hotter  more  ereCl  leaves,  and  cones  not  one-fourth  fo 
large. 

30.  Pinus  taxifolia,  the  Nootka  fir :  leaves  folitary,  flat, 
entire;  cones  oblong;  antherae  of  two  inflated  lobes; 
their  cred  minute,  reflexed;  common  filament  fhorter 
than  the  concave  fringed  bra&es.  Gathered  by  Mr. 
Menzies  at  Nootka  Sound;  and  by  Mr.  Lewis  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia.  A  tall  elegant  tree,  bearing 
.fome  refemblance  to  the  P.  Canadenfis,  but  the  leaves  are 

more  than  twice  as  long,  and  entire.  The  antherre  too, 
as  far  as  they  could  be  made  out  from  a  dried  fpecimen, 
appear  very  diderent;  and  the  cones  are  faid  by  Mr. 
Menzies  to  be  longer,  as  well  as  differently  (liaped. 

31.  Pinus  lanceolata,  the  lance-leaved  Chinefe  pine- 
tree  :  leaves  folitary,  lanceolate,  flat,  fpreading,  with  taper 
pungent  points ;  cones  globofe,  with  pointed  fcales. 
Gathered  by  the  late  fir  G.  L.  Staunton,  bart.  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Clie-kiang,  China,  from  whofe  fpecimen  Mr. 
Lambert  at  fird  publiflied  an  uncoloured  figure.  A 
coloured  drawing,  with  a  diffeftion  of  the  cone,  difpiaying 
the  feeds,  each  of  which  is  reprefented  as  encompafled 
with  an  oval  wing,  was  fubfequently  fent  from  Canton  by 
by  artid  in  the  employment  of  the  Ead-Jndia  Company  ; 
an  all  which  Mr.  Lambert  has  profited.  Living  plants 
were  alfo  brought  to  Kew  in  1804,  and  are  now  cultivated 
in  the  green-houfes  of  that  and  fome  other  choice  collec¬ 


tions,  but  have  not  yet  bloffomed.  The  afpeCt  of  this 
tree  or  (hrub,  for  w'e  know  nothing  of  its  natural  dature, 
is  fo  unlike  all  other  pines  or  firs,  that  its  unripe  cones 
were  a&ually  fuppofed  to  be  excrefcences,  or  galls,  owing 
to  the  attacks  of  infeCts.  The  copious  deflexed  rigid 
pungent  leaves,  near  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  fine 
green,  fpread  in  every  direction ;  they  are  entire,  but 
rough-edged,  and  furnifhed  with  three  ribs.  Cones  about 
as  big  as  wallnuts,  fefliie,  rather  drooping,  almod  glo¬ 
bular,  of  many  ovate  pointed  fcales. 

Gaertner  remarks  a  Angularity  in  this  genus,  that  the 
number  of  cotyledons  differs  in  the  different  fpecies.  The 
fylvedris  has  five,  cernbra  twelve,  cedrus  fix,  larix  two, 
picea  five,  nigra  three,  canadenfis  four,  abies  nine.  Hence 
he  recommends  the  cotyledons  of  the  feeds,  as  well  as  the 
cones,  to  be  called  in  for  fpecific  differences,  when  the 
leaves  are  not  fufficient.  According  to  Linnaeus,  P. 
drobus,  or  Weymouth-pine,  has  from  fix  to  ten  cotyle¬ 
dons;  and  is  the  connecting  link  between  pinus  and 
abies,  the  pines  and  the  firs.  Thefe  didinCtions  deferve 
to  be  attended  to,  but  they  are  not  fufficient  to  induce  us 
to  lacerate  a  natural  genus. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  forts  of  pines  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  are  produced  in  hard  woody 
cones;  the  way  to  get  out  their  feeds  is  to  lay  the  cones 
before  a  gentle  fire,  or  in  the  fun,  which  will  caufe  the 
cells  to  open,  and  then  the  feeds  may  be  eafily  taken  out. 
The  application  of  too  great  a  heat  will  injure  or  dedroy 
vegetation  in  them  ;  and  the  practice  of  laying  the  cones 
on  the  floor  of  a  malt-kiln,  which  is  faid  to  be  ufed  by 
feedfmen,  will  account  for  the  badnefs  of  feed  purchafed 
from  wholefale  dealers.  It  may  alfo  be  too  old,  for  the 
feeds  of  pines  and  firs  (liould  be  fown  as  foon  as  poflible 
after  they  are  taken  from  the  cones.  Mr.  Miller  has  af¬ 
firmed,  that  the  feeds,  kept  in  the  cones,  will  grow  at 
feven,  or  even  ten  or  twelve,  years  old.  Mr.  Hanbury, 
and  Mr.  Marlhall  from  him,  call  this  a  very  great  and 
dangerous  midake,  at  lead  as  applied  to  the  done-pine  ; 
for  the  feeds  of  this  fort,  whether  kept  in  the  cones  or 
taken  out,  are  never  good  after  the  fird  year.  This  may 
probably  be  right ;  but  Mr.  Miller’s  affirmation  is  of  pines 
in  general,  not  of  the  done-pine  in  particular;  and  Mr. 
Miller  himfelf  confirms  thefe  gentlemen’s  correction  in 
fome  meafure,  by  faying  that  he  had  frequently  received 
the  feeds  of  a  pine  from  China,  fo  like  thofe  of  the  done- 
pine  as  not  to  be  didinguifhed  fromthem;  but  that,  being 
taken  out  of  the  cones,  they  never  grew'. 

The  bed  time  for  fowing  the  feeds  of  pines  is  about  the 
end  of  March  ;  and,  when  the  feeds  are  fown,  the  place 
(liould  be  covered  with  nets  to  keep  off  birds  ;  otherwife, 
when  the  plants  begin  to  appear  with  the  hufk  of  the  feed 
on  their  tops,  the  birds  will  pick  off  the  heads  of  the 
plants  and  dedroy  them.  Where  the  quantity  of  feeds  to 
be  fown  is  not  great,  it  will  be  a  good  way  to  fow  them 
either  in  boxes  or  pots,  filled  with  light  loamy  earth, 
which  may  be  removed  from  one  fituation  to  another,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  ;  but,  if  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  the  feeds,  fo  as  to  require  a  good  fpace  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  they  (liould  be  fown  on  an  ead  or  north-end 
border,  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  the  fun,  whofe 
heat  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants  at  their  fird  appear¬ 
ance  above  ground.  Thofe  feeds  which  are  fown  in  pots 
or  boxes  (liould  alfo  be  placed  in  a  (hady  fituation,  but 
not  under  trees;  and,  if  they  are  fcreened  from  the-fun 
with  mats  at  the  time  when  the  plants  fird  come  up,  it 
will  be  a  good  method  to  preferve  them. 

Mod  of  the  forts  will  come  up  in  about  fix  or  feven  weeks 
after  they  are  fown  ;  but  the  feeds  of  the  done-pine,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  others,  whofe  (hells  are  very  hard,  fre¬ 
quently  lie  in  the  ground  a  whole  year;  fo  that,  when 
the  plants  do  not  come  up  the  fird  year,  the  ground 
(hould  not  be  didurbed,  but  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
the  following  fpring  the  plants  will  rife.  This  frequently 
happens  in  dry  feafons,  and  when  they  are  fown  in  places 
a  little  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun.  Therefore  the  furefl 
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method  is,  to  foak  the  feeds  in  water  twenty-four  hours 
before  they  are  fown. 

When  the  plants  appear,  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept 
clean  from  weeds;  and  in  very  dry  feafons,  if  they  are 
now  and  then  gently  refrefhed  with  water,  it  will  forward 
their  growth  ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  great  care  and 
caution,  for  if  they  are  haftily  watered,  it  will  wafh  the 
tender  plants  out  of  the  ground,  or  lay  them  flat,  which 
often  rots  their  fhanks  ;  and,  when  this  is  too  often  re¬ 
peated,  it  will  have  the  fame  effect ;  fo  that,  unlefs  it  is 
judicioufly  performed,  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  give  them 
none,  but  only  fcreen  them  from  the  fun. 

If  the  plants  come  up  too  clofe,  it  will  be  a  good  method 
to  thin  them  gently  about  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
plants  which  are  drawn  up  may  then  be  planted  on  other 
beds,  which  fhould  be  prepared  ready  to  receive  them,  for 
they  fttould  be  immediately  planted  as  they  are  drawn  up, 
becaufe  their  tender  roots  are  foon  dried  and  fpoiled  at 
this  feafon  of  the  year.  This  work  fhould  be  done  (if 
poflible)  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  and  then  the  plants 
will  draw  out  with  better  roots,  and  will  foon  put  out 
new  fibres  again  ;  but,  if  the  weather  fliould  prove  clear 
and  dry,  the  plants  fliould  be  fliaded  every  day  from  the 
fun  with  mats,  and  now  and  then  gently  refrefhed  with 
water.  In  drawing  up  the  plants,  there  fliould  be  great 
care  taken  not  to  difturb  the  roots  of  the  plants  left  re¬ 
maining  in  the  feed-beds,  &c.  fo  that,  if  the  ground  be 
hard,  the  beds  fliould  be  well  watered  fonie  time  before  the 
plants  are  thinned,  to  foften  and  loofen  the  earth;  and 
if,  after  the  plants  are  drawn  out,  the  beds  are  again 
gently  watered  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  re¬ 
maining  plants,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them  ;  but 
it  muft  be  done  with  great  care,  fo  as  not  to  wafh  out 
their  roots,  or  lay  down  the  plants.  The  diftance  w'hich 
fliould  be  allowed  thefe  plants  in  the  new  beds  is  four  or 
five  inches  row  from  row,  and  three  inches  in  the  rows. 

In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may  remain  till  the  fpring 
twelve-months  after,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good ;  for,  the 
younger  the  plants  are  when  planted  out,  the  better  they 
will  fucceed;  as,  although  fome  forts  will  bear  tranfplant- 
ing  at  a  much  greater  age,  yet  young  plants,  planted  at 
the  fame  time,  will  in  a  few  years  overtake  the  large  ones, 
and  foon  outftrip  them  in  their  growth;  and  there  is  an 
advantage  in  planting  young,  by  faving  the  expenfe  of 
flaking,  and  much  watering,  which  large  plants  require. 

I  have  often  feen  plantations  of  feveral  forts  of  pines, 
which  were  made  of  plants  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  at 
the  fame  time  others  of  one  foot  high  planted  between 
them,  which  in  ten  years  were  better  trees  than  the  old 
ones,  and  much  more  vigorous  in  their  growth  ;  but,  if 
the  ground  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  cannot  be 
prepared  by  the  time  before-mentioned,  the  plants  fliould 
be  planted  out  of  the  beds  into  a  nurfery,  where  they 
may  remain  two  years,  but  not  longer;  for  it  will  be 
very  hazardous  to  remove  thefe  trees  at  a  greater  age. 

The  beft  feafon  to  tranfplant  all  the  forts  of  pines  is 
about  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April, 
juft  before  they  begin  to  flioot ;  for,  although  the  Scotch 
pine,  and  fome  of  the  moft  hardy  forts,  may  be  tranfpianted 
in  winter,  efpecially  when  they  are  growing  in  ftrong 
land,  where  they  may  be  taken  with  balls  of  earth  to  their 
roots  ;  yet  this  is  what  I  would  not  advife  for  common 
practice,  having  frequently  feen  it  attended  with  bad  con- 
fequences,  but  thofe  which  are  removed  in  the  fprin°- 
rarely  fail. 

Where  thefe  trees  are  planted  in  expofed  fituations, 
they  fliould  be  put  pretty  clofe  together,  that  they  may 
flielter  each  other;  and,  when  they  have  grown  a  few 
years,  part  of  the  plants-  may  be  cut  down  to  give  room 
for  the  others  to  grow  ;  but  this  muft  be  gradually  per¬ 
formed,  left  by  too  much  opening  the  plantation  at  once, 
the  air  fliould  be  let  in  among  the  remaining  trees  with 
too  great  violence,  which  will  flop  their  growth. 

Although  thefe  evergreen-trees  are  by  many  perfons 
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defpifed  on  account  of  their  dark  green  in  fummer,  yet  a 
proper  mixture  of  thefe  in  large  clumps  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  about  a  feat  in  winter,  and  in  fummer,  by  their 
contrail  with  other  trees,  have  no  bad  effedt  in  diverfifying 
the  fcene.  Wherever  large  plantations  are  defigned  to 
be  made,  the  beft  method  will  be  to  raife  the  plants  either 
upon  a  part  of  the  fame  land,  or  as  near  to  the  place  as 
poflible,  and  alfo  upon  the  fame  fort  of  foil:  a  fmall  piece 
of  ground  will  be  fufficient  to  raife  plants  enough  for 
many  acres,  but,  as  the  plants  require  fome  care  in  their 
firft  raifing,  if  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  who  have  many 
of  them  fmall  inclofures  adjoining  to  their  cottages,  or, 
where  this  is  wanting,  a  fmall  inclofure  fliould  be  made 
them  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  the  plants,  and  they  are 
furnilhed  with  the  feeds,  and  diredtions  for  fowing  them, 
and  managing  the  young  plants  till  they  are  fit  for  tranf- 
planting,  the  women  and  children  may  be  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  work  ;  and,  the  proprietors  of  land  agree¬ 
ing  with  them  to  take  their  plants  when  railed  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  price,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  poor;  and 
hereby  they  would  be  engaged  to  have  a  regard  for  the 
plantations  when  made,  and  prevent  their  being  deftroyed. 

The  Scotch  pine,  as  was  before  obferved,  being  the 
hardieft  of  all  the  kinds,  and  the  wood  of  it  the  moft 
ufeful,  is  the  fort  which  beft  deferves  care.  This  will 
thrive  upon  the  moft  barren  lands,  where  fcarce  any  thing 
elfe  except  heath  and  furze  will  grow  ;  and  there  are 
many  thoufand  acres  of  fuch  land  lying  convenient  for 
water-carriage,  which  at  prefent  are  of  little  benefit  *o 
any  body,  that  might,  by  plantations  of  thefe  trees,  be¬ 
come  good  eftates  to  their  proprietors,  and  alfo  a  national 
benefit;  and,  as  the  legiflature  has  taken  this  into  con- 
fideration,  and  already  paffed  fome  laws  for  encouraging 
thefe  plantations,  as  alfo  for  their  prefervation  and  fecu- 
rity,  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  undertaken  by 
gentlemen  who  are  poffeffed  of  fuch  lands  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  proper  fpirit ;  for,  al¬ 
though  they  may  not  expedt  to  receive  much  profit  from 
thefe  plantations  in  their  own  times,  yet  their  fucceflors 
may  with  large  intereft;  and  the  pleafure  which  thofe 
growing  trees  will  afford  them,  by  beautifying  the  pre¬ 
lent  dreary  parts  of  the  country,  will  in  fome  meafure  re- 
compenfe  them  for  their  trouble  and  expenfe. 

The  natural  quality  of  our  pines  (the  fpruce,  the  larch, 
and  the  Scotch  fir,  in  particular)  are  quite  equal  to  the 
pines  from  our  American  colonies  ;  and  with  proper  care 
in  the  raifing,  pruning,  feafoning,  and  felling,  would  be 
found  to  aniwer  in  fhip-building  equally  as  well  as  the 
fir-timber  and  deals  imported  from  North  Europe.  For 
near  a  century  paft  we  have  been  the  dupes  of  our 
northern  neighbours,  who,  by  care  and  proper  manage¬ 
ment  in  rearing  and  felling  their  trees,  have  brought  their 
fir-timber  and  deals  into  the  beft  condition  for  ufe ;  and 
we  have  been  ufing  thefe  materials,  while  our  own  fpruce, 
larch,  and  Scotch  fir,  though  naturally  equal  to  them  in 
quality,  have  been  out  of  repute;  infomuch,  that  an 
univerfal  prejudice  has  been  railed  againft  them;  and 
thus  have  our  neighbours  been  enriched  at  the  expenfe 
of  our  negligence  and  mifmanagement. 

We  are  glad  to  fee  the  undue  prejudices  giving  way, 
which  have  long  exifted  againft  the  fir  and  larch  of 
Scotland.  It  has  been  fliown  by  a  late  writer  (Barlow'  on 
the  Strength  of  Timber,  &c.)  from  adlual  experiments  on 
the  ftrength  of  different  woods,  that  the  fir-timber  of  the 
foreft  of  Mar  is  at  lead  equal  to  that  of  the  beft  Riga  ; 
and  that  it  is  in  all  refpedts  as  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fhip-building.  The  following  extract  from  the 
laft-mentioned  author  is  fo  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe, 
that  we  make  no  apology  forintroducing  it.  Speaking  of 
the  trees  from  which  his  fpecimens  were  cut,  he  fays: 
“Each  of  thefe  trees  was  about  twenty-eight  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  but,  and  contained  fifty  feet  in  length  of 
ferviceable  timber;  the  grain  remarkably  clean,  free  from 
knots,  and  full  of  turpentine  ;  and,  from  the  refults  in  the' 
table,  it  appears  that  the  ftrength  exceeds  that  of  any 
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other  fir  that  was  fubmitted  to  experiment;  although  the 
fecond  fpecimen  of  Riga  was  feledted  from  a  tree  fuppofed 
to  be  of  fuperior  quality,  on  purpofe  to  form  the  compa- 
rifon.  The  foreft  of  Mar,  from  which  thefe  timbers  were 
brought,  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  is  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  in  fome  places  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
and  contains  upwards  of  60,000  trees  of  the  above  de- 
fcription,  befides  an  immenfe  number  of  lefs  dimcnfions, 
fit  for  building  and  various  other  purpofes.  The  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  extenfive  foreft  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  much  negledted;  but  great  care  is  now  taken  to 
promote  the  growth  of  many  thoufands  of  young  timbers, 
which  will  follow  in  fucceflion  thofe  already  fit  for  the 
axe.”  It  mult  be  worfe  than  madnefs  to  expend  our  pro¬ 
perty  on  the  purchafe  of  foreign  fir,  when  we  have  fuch 
refources  of  our  own  at  command. 

The  proper  methods  of  raifing  and  planting  out  all  the 
different  forts,  in  the  view  of  affording  timber  or  (helter  in 
large  plantations,  may  be  feen  in  the  new  edition  of 
Miller’s  Dictionary. 

PI'NUS  IN'DICA.  See  Croton. 

PI'O  (Alberto),  prince  of  Carpi,  remarkable  for  the 
cultivation  of  learning  in  the  midft  of  public  affairs,  was 
the  fon  of  Leonello  lord  of  Carpi,  by  a  filter  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Pico  of  Mirandola.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
1475,  and  firft  ftudied  in  the  univerfity  of  Ferrara  under 
Pomponazzo.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  with  ardour  in  his 
palace  at  Carpi,  whither  he  had  invited  feveral  learned 
men,  among  whom  he  diftinguifhed  Aldo  Manuzio  as  his 
particular  inftrudtor.  He  collected  a  copious  library, 
encouraged  literary  and  fcientific  purfuits  of  all  kinds, 
and  emulated  the  character  of  his  uncle  as  a  patron  of 
letters,  and  a  proficient  in  them.  After  his  father’s 
death,  Alberto,  with  his  brother  Leonello,  had  a  common 
dominion  in  the  territories  of  Carpi,  with  Giberto  and 
other  fons  of  Marco,  another  branch  of  the  fame  family. 
This  divided  authority  naturally  produced  diffenfions, 
which,  from  1494  to  1500,  occafioned  a  civil  war.  The 
emperor  Maximilian  favoured  alternately  both  parties ; 
and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  interpofed  more  than  once  to 
effeCt  an  accommodation.  In  1500,  Giberto,  to  revenge 
himfelf  of  Alberto,  ceded  all  his  rights  over  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Carpi  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  receiving  certain 
cattles  in  compenfation.  This  meafure  obliged  Alberto, 
by  way  of  fupport  againft  fo  powerful  a  partner,  to  have 
recourfe  to  Maximilian,  who  cancelled  the  ceflion  of 
Giberto,  and  conferred  on  Alberto  the  foie  fovereignty. 
Wars  between  him  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  followed,  and 
Alberto  thought  proper  to  conneCt  himfelf  with  the 
French  party.  In  1510  he  vifited  the  court  of  Louis  XII. 
and  was  haftily  difpatched  by  him  to  pope  Julius  II.  for 
the  purpofe  of  diffuading  him  from  making  a  treaty  with 
the  Venetians  ;  but  he  was  too  late  in  his  application.  He 
now  found  it  his  intereft  to  quit  the  French  for  the 
Imperial  party ;  for  which  change  he  honeftly  gives  as  a 
reafon,  the  declenfion  of  the  French  authority  in  Italy. 
In  faCt,  he  feems  throughout  to  have  praftifed  the  tempo- 
rifing  policy  fo  univerfal  with  the  petty  potentates  of 
Italy,  and,  perhaps,  juftifiable  from  the  confideration  of 
the  total  difiregard  of  their  rights  and  independence  by 
the  more  powerful  ftates.  He  refided  a  long  time  at 
Rome  as  the  emperor’s  ambaffador  at  the  papal  court, 
and  was  fingularly  efteeined  by  Leo  X.  who  conferred 
upon  him  feveral  caftles  in  Romagna.  In  the  fubfequent 
wars,  Carpi  was  frequently  taken  by  the  different  parties, 
and  Alberto  was  poffeffed  and  difpoffeffed  of  the  fove¬ 
reignty.  He  again  adopted  the  French  intereft,  which 
ltep  occafioned  the  final  lofs  of  his  principality  ;  which, 
in  1527,  was  transferred  by  Charles  V.  to  Alfonfo  duke 
of  Ferrara.  He  was  at  Rome  during  its  fack  in  that  year, 
and  took  refuge  with  Clement  VII.  in  the  caftle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Being  afterwards  delegated  by  that  pontiff’  to 
Francis  king  of  France,  he  was  very  kindly  received  by 
that  monarch,  and  died  at  his  court  in  1531,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age. 
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Pio,  notwithftanding  the  viciflitudes  of  his  life,  and  his 
various  political  occupations,  had  never  ceafed  the  culti- 
vation  of  letters.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,  and  gave  all  the  oppofition  in  his  power  to  the 
dodtrines  of  the  reformers.  At  this  time  Erafmus  made 
a  confiderable  figure  in  the  world,  and  Alberto  fpoke 
pretty  freely  of  the  tendency  of  his  various  publications, 
and  what  he  faid  was  reported  with  much  aggravation  to 
that  celebrated  man.  In  confequence  he  wrote,  in  Odto- 
ber  1 525,  a  letter  to  Alberto,  acquainting  him  in  a  friendly 
manner  with  what  he  had  heard,  and  fubjoining  a  ftiort 
defence  of  himfelf.  To  this  Alberto  replied  in  a  long 
epiftle,  which,  with  Erafrnus’s  letter,  was  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  at  Paris.  This  led  to  farther  difcuflion  on  both 
fides ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  Alberto  launched  out  into 
an  examination  of  all  the  works  and  opinions  of  Erafmus, 
and  of  thofe  of  Luther,  and  the  other  innovators  of  the 
time.  He  died,  while  the  work  was  printing,  at  Paris, 
but  it  appeared  in  the  fame  year  under  the  title  of  “  A1-’ 
berti  Pii,  &c.  tres  et  viginti  libri  in  locos  lucubrationum 
variorum  D.  Erafmi  Rotterd.”  This  work,  is  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  Tirabofchi,  who  fays,  “  it  has  none  of  the 
fcholaftic  barbarifm,  but  is  written  with  erudition,  force, 
and  not  without  elegance.”  It  fliould  be  obferved,  that 
he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  aflifted  by  Sepulveda,  and 
other  learned  men  whom  he  kept  in  his  houfe.  His  works 
have  been  collected  and  publilhed  in  folio  at  Paris,  and 
alfo  at  Venice. 

PIOBBI'CO,  a  town  of  the  popedom,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  :  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Urbino. 

PIO'LEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Drome;  twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Montelimart,  and 
three  north-weft  of  Orange. 

PIOM'BA,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the 
Adriatic  in  lat.  42.  56.  N.  Ion.  13.  9.  E. 

PIOMBI'NO,  a  principality  in  the  central  part  of  Italy, 
confifting  of  a  fmall  portion  of  the  Italian  ftiore,  and  the 
oppofite  ifle  of  Elba,  fubjedf,  in  the  13th  century,  to  the 
Pifans,  and  after  feveral  revolutions  transferred  to  the 
family  of  Appiano,  as  a  detached  principality,  in  1399, 
In  1501  it  was  feized  by  Ctefar  Borgia,  but  after  the 
death  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  returned  to  the  houfe  of 
Appiano.  In  the  16th  century  the  ifle  of  Elba  was  re¬ 
peatedly  ravaged  by  the  Turks.  The  principality  re¬ 
cently  paffed  to  the  houfe  Buoncompagni,  that  is,  the 
dukes  of  Sora,  a  Neapolitan  family,  which  owes  its  for¬ 
tune  to  the  pontiff  Gregory  XII.  and  in  1801  annexed  to 
the  Ihort-lived  kingdom  of  Etruria;  but,  by  the  General 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  June  1,  1815,  given  t6  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Auftria,  as  grand-duke  of  Tufcany. 

PIOMBI'NO,  afea-port  town  and  capital  of  the  above 
principality ;  is  fituated  in  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean, 
called  the  Gulf  of  Piombino.  It  was  built  on  the  ruins  of 
Populonium,  an  ancient  Etrufcan  town,  of  which  no 
traces  are  left.  It  is  fituated  on  a  peninfula,  and  defended 
by  a  citadel  :  thirty-three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sienna,  and 
forty-feven  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Florence.  Lat.  42.  57.  N. 
Ion.  10.  34.  E. 

PIOM'BO  (Sebaftian  del),  an  eminent  painter,  called 
alfo  Venetiauo,  from  Venice,  the  place  of  his  birth,  which 
occurred  in  1485.  He  was  renowned  in  early  life  as  a 
mufician,  and  particularly  for  his  fltill  in  playing  upon 
the  lute.  While  he  was  yet  in  his  youth,  he  abandoned, 
that  fcience,  and  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of 
painting  by  Giovanni  Bellini ;  but  as~Giorgione  da  Caftel 
Franco  had  juft  then  exhibited  his  improved  mode  of 
colouring  and  effedf,  Sebaftian  placed  himfelf  under  his 
tuition ;  and  in  the  end  acquired  a  well-merited  and 
great  renown,  both  in  painting  portraits  and  hiftorical 
lubjedts.  His  firft  effays  were  in  the  former  clafs ;  and 
they  were  greatly  admired  for  the  ftrength  of  refemblance, 
and  the  fweetnefs  and  fulnefs  of  ftyle  with  which  they 
were  executed ;  and  were  frequently  miftaken  for  the 
work  of  Giorgione.  His  portrait  of  Giulio  Gonzaga,  the 
favourite  of  cardinal  Hippolito  di  Medici,  is  by  many 
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writers  fpoken  of  with  extreme  delight,  and  called  a 
divine  performance,  full  of  life  and  character.  He  finiffied 
his  works  with  great  care;  folding  his  draperies  with 
great  felicity,  and  giving  great  truth  and  exabtnefs  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  heads  and  hands. 

By  the  perfuafion  of  Agoftino  Ghizi,  a  rich  merchant 
of  Sienna,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Rome;  where  the  no¬ 
velty  of  his  ftyle,  and  his  fkill  in  execution,  foon  drew 
him  into  public  notice.  He  there  became  an  hiftorical 
painter,  and  wrought  equally  well  in  frefco  and  in  oil.  In 
the  conteft  of  opinion  which  took  place  at  that  time  con¬ 
cerning  the  fuperiority  in  merit  of  Raphael,  or  Michael 
Angelo,  Sebaftian  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter,  and 
gained  his  efteem  and  fupport.  In  confequence  he  was 
favoured  by  him  on  all  occafions ;  and  fo  highly  eltimated, 
that  he  ftimulated  him  to  the  rafh  attempt  of  rivalling 
Raphael ;  particularly  by  painting  a  pi<Sture  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  that  great  man’s  laft  great  work,  the  Transfi¬ 
guration  ;  which  had  juft  been  placed,  with  great  eclat, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  a  Montorio.  The  fubjedl 
Sebaftian  chofe,  was  the  Raifing  of  Lazarus;  for  which 
Michael  Angelo  is  fuppofed  to  have  furniflied  the  defign, 
or  at  leaft  to  have  confidered  and  retouched  it.  The 
pidlure  is  of  the  fame  flze  as  Raphael’s,  and,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  was  placed  in  the  fame  confiftory,  and  was  very 
highly  applauded.  The  cardinal  di  Medici  fent  it  to  his 
bifhopric  of  Narbonne,  and  it  became  the  property  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  now  in  England;  and  was  in 
poffeflion  of  J.  Angerftein,  efq.  who  gave  2000  guineas 
for  it  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Orleans  colledtion;  but 
has  been  lately  purchafed,  with  many  others,  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  by  the  Britifh  parliament,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
nation:  its  dimenfions  are — 13  feet  6  inches  in  height, 
and  9  feet  5  inches  wide  ;  and  it  is  the  largeft  pidture  in  the 
Angerftein  Colledtion,  now  exhibiting  (June  1824)  in 
Pall-Mall.  Although  it  is  a  work  of  profound  (kill,  and 
highly  preferves  the  reputation  of  its  author,  yet,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  great  work  it 
was  intended  to  rival,  either  in  defign,  in  expreftion,  or 
effedt;  whatever  may  be  faid  of  its  execution.  In  fadt, 
though  Piombo  engaged  much  in  hiftory,  his  real  turn  was 
to  fingle  figures  and  portrait.  His  Pietro  Aretinoand  pope 
Clement  VII.  were  admirable  likenefl'es,  and  finilhed  with 
the  greatell  perfedlion  of  colouring.  He  was  particularly 
patronifed  by  that  pontiff,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
office  of  keeper  of  the  papal  fignet,  which  was  the  caufe 
of  his  furname  of  del  Piombo ,  in  allufion  to  the  lead  of  the 
leal.  This  poll  rendered  it  neceflary  for  him  to  affume 
the  religious  habit,  and  from  that  time  he  abandoned  the 
profeffion  of  a  painter.  He  wrote  verfes,  entertained 
learned  men  at  his  table,  lived  at  his  eafe,  and  only  now 
and  then  painted  a  portrait  upon  a  particular  occafion. 
He  obtained  great  praife  for  having  difcovered  a  mode 
of  preventing  oil-colours,  employed  on  plafter,  from  be¬ 
coming  dark  ;  which  he  did,  by  applying,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  a  mixture  of  rnaftic  and  Grecian  pitch.  Having 
palled  through  a  life  of  great  honour  and  emolument  to 
the  age  of  62,  he  then  fhared  in  the  common  fate  of  human 
nature,  and  died  in  the  year  1547. 

PI  ON,  one  of  the  defendants  of  Hercules,  who  built 
Pionia  near  the  Caycus  in  Myfia.  It  is  faid  that  fmoke 
illued  from  his  tomb  as  often  as  facrifices  were  offered  to 
him.  Paufanias. 

PIONEE'R,^/;  [pion,  Fr.  which,  according  to  Scaliger, 
comes  from  peo  tor  pedito,  a  foot-foldier,  who  was  formerly 
employed  in  digging  for  the  army.  A  pioneer  is  in 
Dutch  fpademer,  from  J'pade ;  whence  Junius  imagines 
that  the  French  borrowed  padenier,  which  was  afterwards 
called  pioneer.  Dr.  Johnfon —  Pion,  the  old  French  word 
for  a  foot-foldier,  may  be  from  the  Indian  term  peon.  See 
Pawn  and  Peon.  Our  word  was  alio  pioner,  and  was 
rather  a  contemptuous  expreffion.  “Such  a  one  is  to  be 
difmiffed  with  punifhment,  or  to  be  made  fome  abjedt 
pioner .”  Davies’s  Art  of  War,  1619.  “  They  fiiall  remain 
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in  qualitie  of  pioners,  or  fcavengers.”  Laws  and  Ordn.  of 
War,  1640.  Todd.]  A  labourer  employed  in  an  army  to 
fmootl)  the  roads,  pafs  the  artillery  along,  and  to  dig  lines 
and  trenches,  mines,  and  other  works. — Moll  of  the 
foreign  regiments  of  artillery  have  half  a  company  of 
pioneers  vi eh  inftrudled  in  their  bufinefs.  Our  regiments 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  have  three  or  four  pioneers  each, 
provided  with  aprons,  hatchets,  faws,  fpades,  and  pick- 
axes.  They  have  alfo  a  cap  with  a  leather  crown,  and  a 
black  bear-fkin  front,  on  which  is  the  king’s  creft  in 
white  on  a  red  ground,  and  the  number  of  the  regiment 
on  the  back  part  of  the  cap.  Chambers. — The  Romans, 
after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  fent  thither  an  army  of  pio¬ 
neers  to  demolifh  the  buildings,  and  deface  the  beauties 
of  the  ifland.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

Of  labouring  pioneers 
A  multitude  with  fpades  and  axes  arm’d, 

To  lay  hills  plain,  fell  woods,  or  vallies  fill.  Milton. 

PI'ONING,/.  Work  of  pioneers : 

With  painefull  pyonings 

From  fea  to  fea  he  heap’d  a  mighty  mound.  Spenfer. 

PION'NAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Creufe  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Gueret. 

PIONSAT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy  de  Dome  :  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Montaigu, 
and  twenty-two  north-weft  of  Riom. 

PIONTEK',  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  twenty 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Lencicz. 

PI'ONY,  J]  [pionie,  Sax.  pceonia,  Lat.]  A  large  flower. 
See  Peony.  <  . 

PIO'RAS  Fort  and  Village  (Old),  are  fituated  in 
the  north-well  territory  of  America,  on  the  weft  Ihore  of 
Illinois  river,  and  at  the  fouth  end  of  Illinois  lake  ;  210 
miles  from  Miffiflippi  river.  The  Itockaded  fort  commands 
a  fine  profpedt  of  the  country  to  the  eaftward  of  the  lake, 
to  the  point  where  the  river  enters  it  at  the  north  end  ; 
to  the  vveftward  are  large  meadows,  and  a  level  country 
full  of  lwamps,  and  containing  abundance  of  cherry, 
plum,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  lake,  which  is  merely  a 
dilatation  of  the  river,  nineteen  and  a  half  miles  long, 
and  three  broad,  contains  plenty  of  filh,  and  particularly 
fturgeon  and  picannao.  The  Indians,  at  the  treaty  of 
Grenville,  in  1795,  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  tradl  of 
twelve  miles  fquare  at  this  fort.  Lat.  40.  53.  N.  Ion. 
91.  12.  30.  W. 

PIO'RIAS,  a  tradl  of  land  in  the  Indiana  territory,  on 
the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Illinois  river,  about  forty  miles 
above  and  north-eaft  of  the  Great  Cave,  on  the  Miffiflippi, 
oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miflouri,  and  twenty-feven 
below  the  ifland  of  St.  Pierre.  On  a  meadow,  eaft  of  the 
river,  many  miles  long,  and  five  or  fix  broad,  are  many 
fmall  lakes,  communicating  with  each  other,  and  one  of 
them  with  the  Illinois  river. 

PIO'RIAS,  an  Indian  nation  of  the  Indiana  territory, 
who,  with  the  Mitchigamias,  could  furnifh,  about  forty 
years  ago,  300  warriors.  They  occupy  the  parts  near  the 
fettlements  in  the  Illinois  country. — Another  tribe  of 
this  name  inhabit  a  village  on  the  Miffiffipi,  a  mile  above 
tort  Chartres.  This  tribe  could  furnifh,  about  the  fame 
period,  170  warriors  of  the  Piorias  and  Mit.chigamias, 

PIOSSAS'CO,  a  town  of  Italy  :  ten  miles  weft-fouth- 
weft  of  Turin,  and  feven  north  of  Pignerolo. 

PI'OUS,  adj.  [pins,  Lat.  pienx,  Fr.]  Careful  of  the 
duties  owed  by  created  beings  to  God  ;  godly  ;  religious  ; 
fuel)  as  is  due  to  facred  things. — Pious  awe  that  fear’d 
to  have  offended.  1 Milton’s  P.  L. 

Learn  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 
And  pious  forrow.  Miltons  P.  L. 

Careful  of  the  duties  of  a  near  relation. — As  he  is  not 
called  a  juft  father,  that  educates  his  children  well,  but 
pious  ;  lo  that  prince,  who  defends  and  well  rules  his 
people,  is  religious.  Bp.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 
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Where  was  the  martial  brother’s  pious  care  ? 

Condemn’d  perhaps  fome  foreign  (hore  to  tread.  Pope. 
Pra&ifed  under  the  appearance  of  religion. — I  (hall  never 
gratify  fpightfulnefs  with  any  finifter  thoughts  of  all 
whom  pious  frauds  have  feduced.  King  Charles. 

PI'OUSLY,  adv.  In  a  pious  manner  :  religioufly;  with 
fuch  regard  as  is  due  to  facred  things. — The  prime  ail 
and  evidence  of  the  Chriftian  hope  is,  to  fet  indudrioufly 
and  pioujly  to  the  performance  of  that  condition  on 
which  the  promife  is  made.  Hammond. 

Let  freedom  never  periffi  in  your  hands  ! 

But  pioujly  tranfmit  it  to  your  children.  Addifon's  Cato. 

See  lion-hearted  Richard,  with  his  force, 

Drawn  from  the  north  to  Jewry’s  hallow’d  plains; 
Pioujly  valiant.  Philips. 

PI'OUSNESS,  J'.  The  date  of  being  pious. 

PIP,  f.  \pippe,  Dutch  ;  pepie,  Fr.  deduced  by  Skinner 
from  pituita  ;  but  probably  coming  from  pipio  or  pipilo, 
on  account  of  the  complaining  cry.]  A  difeafe  among 
poultry,  confiding  of  a  white  thin  fkin,  or  film,  that  grows 
tinder  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  hinders  their  feeding. 
It  ufually  arifes  from  want  of  water,  or  from  drinking 
puddle-water,  or  eating  filthy  meat.  It  is  cured  by  pul¬ 
ling  off  the  film  with  the  fingers,  and  rubbing  the  tongue 
with  fait.  Hawks  are  particularly  liable  to  this  difeafe, 
efpecially  from  feeding  on  (linking  flefii. 

When  murrain  reigns  in  hogs  or  (beep, 

And  chickens  languifli  of  the  pip.  Hudibras. 

A  fpot  on  the  cards;  perhaps  from  pitt,  painting;  in 
the  country,  the  piflured  or  court-yards  are  called  piBs. 
— When  our  women  fill  their  imaginations  with  pips  and 
counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  a  new-born  child  that  was 
marked  with  the  five  of  clubs.  Addifon's  Guardian. — A 
kernel  in  an  apple.  So  children  call  kernels.  Mortimer 
fays  the  pippin  is  fo  called  from  the  fmall  fpots  or  pips  on 
the  fide  of  it.  See  Pippin. 

To  PIP,  v.a.  [pipio,  Lat.]  To  chirp  or  cry  as  a  bird. — 
It  is  no  unfrequent  thing  to  hear  the  chick  pip,  and  cry 
in  the  egg,  before  the  (hell  be  broken.  Boyle. 

PI'PA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cratvf.gus  bibas. 

PIPARE'A,  j.  in  botany,  a  name  bf  Aublet’s,  of 
which  no  explanation  is  given;  but  this  omiffion  is  of 
fmall  importance,  the  genus  being  almoft  equally  unin¬ 
telligible.  (Aubl.  Guian.  vol.  ii.  Append.  30.  Jnff.  295.] 
Clafs  and  order  unknown.  Nat.  ord.  fuppofed  by  Juffieu 
to  be  akin  to  ciftus,  or  perhaps  to  his  tilirceae.  Effen- 
tial  generic  chara&ers — Capfule  triangular,  of  one  cell, 
and  three  valves;  feeds  one,  two,  or  three,  clothed  with 
cottony  down,  each  inferted  into  a  flefhy  white  fringed 
receptacle,  attached  to  the  middle  of  each  valve.  The 
only  fpecies  is 

Piparea  dentata.  (Aubl.  t.  386.)  Gathered  by  Aublet 
in  the  forefts  of  Guiana,  bearing  fruit  in  Augull.  A 
fmall  tree,  whole  trunk  is  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  reddifii  wrinkled  rough 
bark.  Wood  hard,  clofe-grained,  whitifh.  Branches 
lubdivided.  Leaves  alternate,  nearly  feffile,  ovate,  blunt- 
pointed,  crenate,  firm,  feven  inches  long  at  the  mod,  and 
three  wide;  fmooth  and  fiiining  above;  clothed  with 
ffiort  reddifh  down  beneath  ;  their  midrib  fending  off 
numerous  tranfverfe  veins.  Fruit  axillary,  feffile,  either 
folitary  or  in  pairs,  with  two  little  fcales  at  its  bale,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  thin  brittle  red  capfule,  (potted  with  green 
about  as  big  as  a  filberd.  The  feeds  are  entirely  covered 
with  a  very  fine  pure  white  cottony  fubltance.  Aublet 
never  met  with  the  flowers,  nor  has  any  fubfequent  tra¬ 
veller  given  any  account  of  this  plant. 

PIPAR'S,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of  Jood- 
pour  :  twenty  miles  Couth-wed  of  Meerta. 

PIPE,  /.  [Sax.  pib,  Welfli.]  Any  long  hollow  body; 
a  tube. — The  part  of  the  pipe,  which  was  lowermod,  will 
become  higher;  fo  that  water  afcends  by  defcending. 
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Wilkins. — An  animal,  the  nearer  it  is  to  its  original,  the 
more  pipes  it  hath,  and,  as  itadvanceth  in  age,  dill  fewer. 
Arbuthnot. 

The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 

We  powt  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 

To  give  or  to  forgive;  but  when  we’ve  duff’d 

Thefe  pipes,  and  thefe  conveyances  of  blood 

With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  fuppler  fouls.  Shakejp. 

An  indrument  of  wind-mufic. —  I  have  known  when 
there  was  no  mufick  with  him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife, 
and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe. 
ShaheJpcare. — The  folemn  pipe  and  dulcimer. Milton's  P.L. 
Then  the  (brill  found  of  a  fmall  rural  pipe, 

Was  entertainment  for  the  infant  flage.  Rofcommon. 

The  organs  of  voice  and  refpiration  ;  as,  the  wind -pipe. 
The  exercife  of  finging  openeth  the  bread  and  pipes. 
Peacham. — The  key  or  (ound  of  the  voice: 

My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd, 

Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 

Small  as  an  eunuch.  Shakefpeare's  Coriol. 

An  office  of  the  exchequer. — That  office  of  her  majedy’s 
exchequer,  w'e,  by  a  metaphor,  call  the  pipe,  becaufe  the 
whole  receipt  is  finally  conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of 
divers  fmall  pipes  or  quills,  as  water  into  a  cidern.  Bacon. 

Pipe,  in  building,  &c.  a  canal,  or  conduit,  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  water  and  other  liquids.  Pipes  are  of  fuch 
extenfive  ufe  in  building,  See.  as  to  render  the  confidera- 
tion  of  their  materials,  and  the  bed  means  of  forming 
their  joints,  a  matter  of  importance  to  architefls  and  en¬ 
gineers,  that  they  may  give  dability  and  durability  to 
their  work  at  the  leadexpenfe.  Water-pipes  are  made  of 
wood,  iron,  lead,  copper,  done,  or  pottery ;  and  each  of 
thefe  materials,  in  different  fituations,  has  its  preference. 

Wooden  Pipes  may  be  procured  in  all  countriesata  fmall 
expenfe,  are  eafily  made,  and  joined  together  ;  but  the 
great  obje&ion  is  their  want  of  drength  to  relid  a  drong 
prefi'ure  without  breaking,  and  their  liability  to  decay. 
For  water-works  they  are  ufually  made  of  elm  or  alder  ; 
oak,  though  far  preferable,  being  too  expenfive.  They 
are  bed  made  from  fmall  trees  of  the  proper  fize ;  ami 
then  the  bark,  being  left  on,  is  thought  to  preferve  them. 
The  paffage  is  bored  out  by  a  long  auger,  turned  round 
by  one  or  two  men;  whild  the  tree  is  fupported  in  a  con¬ 
venient  pofition  on  treffels,  and  bound  fad  down  upon 
them  by  ropes,  to  which  weights  are  attached.  In  towns' 
where  water-works  are  eflabliflied,  the  demand  for  pipes 
is  fuch  as  to  render  this  method  too  expenfive;  and  ma¬ 
chines  are  ufed  to  bore  them,  turned  by  horfes,  water,  or 
deam-engines.  The  machine  reprefented  on  the  annexed 
Plate,  at  fig-  1.  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wheel  A,  which 
is  moved  by  a  current  of  water  ;  upon  the  axle  of  this 
wheel  is  a  cog-wheel  B,  which  caufes  the  lanterns 
C,  D,  to  turn  horizontally,  whole  common  axis  is  confe- 
quently  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  The  lantern  D 
turns  at  the  fame  time  two  cog-wheels,  E  and  F  ;  the 
fird,  E,  which  is  vertical,  turns  the  auger  which  bores 
the  wood;  and  the  fecond,  F,  which  is  horizontal,  caufes 
the  carriage  bearing  the  piece  to  advance  by  means  of 
the  arms  H,  I,  which  take  hold  of  the  notches  in  the 
wheel,  K.  The  fird,  H,  by  means  of  the  notches,  draws 
the  wheel  towards  F ;  and  the  other,  I,  pufhes  the  under- 
pod  of  the  wheel  in  an  oppofite  direction  ;  both  which 
motions  tend  to  draw  the  carriage  towards  F,  and  conle- 
quently  caufe  the  auger  to  pierce  the  wood.  The  auger 
being  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  propor¬ 
tionable  bignefs,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  two  pieces, 
as  L,  L,  to  fupport  its  weight,  and  caufe  it  to  enter  the 
piece  to  be  bored  with  the  fame  uniformity. 

The  lengths  of  pipes  are  joined  together,  by  enlarging 
the  bore  at  one  end  in  a  conical  form,  with  a  fort  ot 
auger,  and  cutting  the  oppofite  end  taper,  to  drive  into 
the  conical  end  of  the  adjacent  pipe,  which  is  hooped  to 
prevent  it  from  fplitting.  This  method  is  a  very  bad  one, 
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the  joint  foon  decaying,  even  when  the  taper  end  is  fitted 
perfectly,  becaufe  the  thicknefs  of  the  wood  at  the  taper 
partis  fo  very  frnall.  In  the  ufual  mode  of  fitting  them, 
by  merely  (haping  the  conical  part  with  the  axe  and 
drawing-knife,  whilft  the  workmen  are  perhaps  over  (hoes 
in  mud,  and  expofed  to  bad  weather,  it  is  fcarcely  reafon- 
able  to  expe£t  them  to  be  very  attentive;  but  the  joint  is 
fitted  in  hade,  and  difpatched  as  quick  as  poflible :  the 
confequence  is,  that  the  conical  part  being  corre&ly  bored, 
whilft  the  taper  is  made  to  an  irregular  and  more  obtufe 
cone,  the  joint  fits  only  at  a  very  narrow  point ;  but,  if 
well  driven,  will  make  a  tight  fitting  at  firft,  and,  when 
buried,  efcapes  detection  ;  bur,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few 
years,  the  vacant  (pace  round  the  end  of  the  taper  accu¬ 
mulates  mud,  which  haftens  the  decay  of  the  wood,  and 
the  joint  fails.  From  thefe  circumftances,  the  pavement 
of  our  ftreets  is  conftantly  broken  up,  the  way  impeded, 
and  the  fupply  of  water  fufpended.  The  Society  of  Arts 
have,  under  thefe  conliderations,  offered  a  handfome  pre¬ 
mium,  for  feveral  years  paft,  to  procure  a  complete 
remedy  for  thefe  defedts.  Mr.  Hornblower  propofed  a 
tool,  or  bit,  to  form  the  taper  end  of  the  pipe,  with  the 
fame  certainty  as  the  cone  which  is  bored.  It  confided  of 
a  wooden  plug,  fitted  to  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  and  having 
through  its  centre  a  hole,  for  the  reception  of  a  round 
iron  rod  or  axis,  which  has  a  crofs  handle  at  the  end,  like 
an  auger,  to  turn  it  round  by.  Near  the  handle,  its  fize 
is  fufficiently  enlarged  to  have  a  mortife,  for  the  admiflion 
of  an  iron  arm,  which  can  be  fixed  in  it  by  a  wedge.  This 
arm  turns  down,  and  carries  a  fteel  knife,  the  edge  of 
which,  by  the  bending,  ftands  inclined  to  the  round  rod, 
in  the  angle  the  conical  taper  is  to  have  :  therefore,  by 
turning  the  handle  round,  the  edge  of  the  knife  defcribes 
the  furface  of  the  cone,  and  cuts  away  the  wood  of  the 
pipe  to  that  form  ;  the  round  rod,  being  of  confiderable 
length,  can  Hide  freely  in  the  plug  at  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
and  allow  the  cutter  to  be  thruft  up,  to  cut  by  degrees, 
till  it  reduces  the  taper.  The  ufe  of  this  tool  would 
enfure  the  perfect  fitting  of  the  joints  ;  but  ftill  the  plan 
is  defective,  as  before  mentioned,  from  the  frnall  quantity 
of  wood  round  the  joint.  Another  kind  of  joints  have, 
therefore,  been  propofed  :  in  thefe  the  adjacent  ends  of 
the  pipes  to  be  joined  are  both  bored  out,  by  a  taper  bit, 
to  hollow  cones;'  and  the  two  are  united  by  a  (hort  iron 
tube,  which  is  made  in  form  of  two  truncated  cones  joined 
at  their  bafes,  and  of  dimenfions  correfpondent  with  the 
conical  bafes  in  the  ends  of  the  pipes.  This  plan  is  very 
far  preferable  to  the  former,  both  in  ftrength  and  durabi¬ 
lity  ;  and,  as  the  tubes  are  made  of  caft-iron,  it  is  not  an 
expenlive  one. 

Meflrs.  Eckhardt  and  Lyon  obtained  a  patent  in  1806, 
for  a  method  of  making  wooden  pipes  by  feparate  ftaves, 
refembling  a  barrel,  but  of  lefs  curvature,  and  greater 
proportional  length,  fo  as  to  approach  near  to  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  form,  particularly  withinfide.  They  are  to  be  bound 
by  iron  hoops,  made  faft  either  by  driving  them  on  from 
the  ends,  or  by  ferewingthe  hoops  together:  the  lengths 
are  to  be  joined  together,  by  forming  one  end  of  each 
taper,  and  enlarging  the  correfponding  ends  of  others  to 
receive  them  :  the  ftaves  are  to  be  fitted  by  tongues,  ra- 
bi t tin g,  or  dovetailing.  We  have  not  heard  of  this  me¬ 
thod  having  been  pradfifed  to  any  extent:  it  would,  we 
think,  be  very  expenfive,  and  have  all  the  defeats  of  wood 
pipes;  being  liable  to  fpeedy  decay,  when  buried  in  the 
ground.  And' it  generally  happens,  that  in  their  rotten 
or  decayed  parts,  they  generate  infedts  and  animalcules  in 
vaft  numbers;  which  may  always  be  difeovered  in  water 
that  has  pafled  through  wood  pipes  or  pumps  which  have 
been  long  in  ufe.  Dr.  Buchan  obferves,  that  fuch  u'ater 
becomes  putrid  by  the  corruption  of  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  bodies  with  which  it  abounds. 

As  the  following  communication  fuggefts  a  fimple  me¬ 
thod,  probably  but  little  known,  of  preferving  wooden 
water-pipes,  and  preventing  their  being  clioaked  up,  it  is 
here  inferted,  “  I  have  been  impelled  by  neceftity,  which 
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is  juftly  faid  to  be  the  mother  of  invention,  to  find  out 
fome  remedy  to  keep  wooden  pipes,  laid  under  ground, 
clear,  that  the  water  may  not  be  impeded  in  its  courfe, 
as  is  always  found  to  be  the  cafe,  wherever  they  are  ne- 
ceflary,  on  account  of  the  roughnefs  left  by  the  operation 
of  boring.  It  is  that  roughnefs  which  chiefly  ferves  to 
collect  and  accumulate  the  decayed  vegetables,  and  other 
extraneous  matter  contained  in  the  water.  Henderfon, 
Semple,  and  Company,  of  Kincaid  Printfield,  (whofe  prin¬ 
cipal  fervant  I  am,)  having  about  800  feet  of  pipes  to  lay, 
and  it  being  my  duty  to  attend  the  management  thereof, 
I  fuggefted  the  following  plan,  to  prevent  the  great  lofs 
above  mentioned.  I  procured  for  the  purpofe  two  pieces 
of  caft-iron,  one  foot  long  each,  that  juft  filled  the  bore, 
which  was  three  inches  diameter;  after  making  them 
red-hot,  I  pufhed  them  backward  and  forward,  by  means 
of  a  long  rod,  until  they  loft  a  part  of  their  heat;  this  I 
repeatecl  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  pipe,  which  not  only 
completely  finged,  but  coated  the  infide  with  a  membrane 
not  inferior  to  pitch.  The  heat  being  great,  and  no  room 
left  for  combuftion  taking  place,  the  rofin  was  in  part 
extracted,  and,  by  the  irons  being  (lowly  moved,  the  bore 
became  black,  glazed,  and  perfedfly  fmooth.  Every 
perfon  who  has  feen  the  eftedt,  highly  approves  thereof. 

John  Buchannan.” 

Iron  Pipes  are  call  at  the  iron-founderies  of  any  dimen¬ 
fions  ;  and  for  durability  and  ftrength  combined,  are 
greatly  fuperior  to  any  other  material  :  they  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  lengths  of  ten  feet,  and  united  by  nuts  and 
ferews  pafled  through  (launches  caft  on  the  ends  of  them. 
Mod  of  the  great  companies  for  fupplying  London  with 
water  have,  within  thefe  few  years  paft,  adopted  caft-iron 
pipes  for  their  mains,  and  are  daily  increafing  them, 
under  the  convidfion  that  their  permanency  will  compen- 
fate  for  the  firft  expenfe.  They  are  ufually  caft  in  lengths 
of  ten  feet,  one  end  with  an  enlarged  focket  of  fufficient 
fize  to  receive  the  end  of  the  next  pipe.  As  thefe  joints 
cannot  be  driven  clofe,  to  fit  like  wooden  joints,  they 
require  fome  cement.  To  apply  this,  they  firft  caulk  it, 
by  driving  a  frnall  quantity  of  hemp  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  joint  with  a  blunt  chifel,  and  then  fill  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  focket  with  iron  cement;  which  is  a  compofi- 
tion  of  borings  or  turnings  of  caft-iron,  mixed  up  with 
fulphurand  fal  ammoniac.  This  is  moiftened  with  water, 
and  rammed  into  the  cavity;  and  the  rapid  oxydation  of 
the  iron- borings  unites  them  into  one  mafs,  and  at  the 
fame  time  expands  the  bulk  of  the  cement,  fo  as  to  fill 
up  all  the  fpace  veryclofely.  The  hemp,  firft  driven  into 
the  joint,  is  only  to  prevent  the  cement  getting  into  the 
pipe,  and  to  keep  the  water  from  it  till  it  is  let  firmly; 
after  which,  the  joint  is  as  folid  as  any  other  part  of 
the  pipe.  Another  method,  much  ufed  for  large  pipes,  is 
to  have  two  ears  projecting  from  each  pipe  at  the  joint, 
through  which  ferew- bolts  are  pafled,  to  draw  them  clofe 
together.  The  joints  are  fometimes  filled  with  lead  run 
in,  whilft  melted;  and  others  have  ufed  the  Roman 
cement  to  bed  the  joints  in. 

Within  thefe  few  years  immenfe  quantities  of  iron 
pipes  have  been  laid  in  all  parts  of  London,  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  water,  which  no  fooner  became  generally 
known,  than  great  prejudices  were  excited  againft  them, 
under  the  idea  that  they  would  give  the  water  a  metallic 
tafte,  which  w'ould  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  This  is  clearly  an  error,  as  any  one  may  afeer- 
tain,  by  examining  an  old  ciftern,  or  veflel  of  caft  iron, 
which  has  only  had  frefli  Thames  water  in  it ;  and  they 
will  find  it  coated  with  a  fort  of  Japan,  or  fmooth  furface 
of  a  black  colour,  which  is  a  very  thin  oxyd,  and  does  not 
penetrate  any  depth  :  though,  if  the  water  is  of  fuch  a 
quality  as  to  produce  red  ruff,  the  iron  is  corroded  very 
faft,  but  is  ftill  a  very  harmlefs  mixture.  Water  having 
any  lime  in  it  depofits  a  thin  coat  or  incruftation  within¬ 
fide  iron  pipes,  and  thus  completely  defends  them  from 
corrofion  ;  nor  is  there  any  danger,  as  fome  have  fuppofed, 
of  this  incruftation  increafing  fo  as  to  flop  the  pipes  in 
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courfe  of  time,  becaufe  the  water  only  depofits  the  ftony 
matter  from  the  attraction  of  the  iron,  which  being  once 
covered  with  a  flight  thicknefs,  the  water  has  no  longer 
accefs  to  the  iron.  We  have  heard  of  an  expedient  of 
putting  lime  into  the  water,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
water  was  fo  corrofive  as  to  become  tinged  by  running 
through  iron  pipes  newly  laid  down.  A  rapid  current  of 
this  lime-water  being  caufed  through  the  whole  length 
fora  few  days,  the  pipes  become  coated  with  the  calca¬ 
reous  matter.  At  firft,  after  this,  the  frefli  water  tailed  of 
lime,  but  it  became  pure  in  a  (hort  time,  becaufe,  in  the 
firfl  inftance,  more  lime  was  depofited  than  could  be 
combined  with  the  oxydated  furface  of  the  iron,  and  this 
excefs  would  of  courfe  be  carried  away  again  by  the  frefli 
water,  but  no  more. 

Stone  Pipes. — The  prejudice  which  the  public  at  firft 
entertained  againlt  iron  pipes,  induced  many  projeClors 
to  find  out  other  fubllances,  which  would  have  the 
ftrength  and  durability  of  metal.  Sir  George  Wright 
propofed  Hone,  and  invented  a  machine  for  cutting  out 
cones  from  the  hollow  of  the  pipe.  He  firft  employs  a 
boring  or  drilling  machine,  to  pierce  a  fmall  hole  through 
the  centre  of  the  block  of  ftone,  in  the  axis  of  the  in¬ 
tended  pipe.  Another  machine  is  then  ufed,  confiding 
of  a  faw  applied  in  a  frame,  which  revolves  on  a  round 
iron  rod,  palled  through  the  central  hole  previoufly 
drilled  :  the  frame  gives  the  means  of  fixing  the  faw  at 
any  required  diftanpe  from  the  rod,  and  attaching  it 
firmly  thereto  at  each  end  :  its  edge  will  of  courfe,  when 
turned  round,  defcribe  the  furface  of  a  cylinder,  of  the 
diameter  of  the  intended  pipe.  The  faw  and  central  rod 
are  rather  longer  than  the  block  of  ftone,  which  permits 
them  to  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  endways,  to 
give  the  motion  of  flawing  with  fand  and  water  in  the 
ufual  manner.  In  their  operation,  the  block  of  ftone  is 
placed  witli  the  rod  horizontal;  the  flaw  is  entered  at 
another  hole,  previoufly  drilled  through  the  ftone  ;  and, 
as  the  law  cuts,  the  central  rod  guides  it  round  on  a 
centre,  till  it  feparates  the  core  all  round,  and  this  being 
taken  out,  leaves  a  pipe  or  tube.  Sir  George  obtained  a 
patent  for  this  invention  in  1805;  and  it  was  praftifed 
lor  fome  time,  and  many  large  ftone  pipes  were  laid  ;  but 
great  difficulties  arofe  in  making  good  joints;  they  were 
attempted  by  Roman  cement,  which  adhered  fo  well,  as 
to  make  them  perfebl,  if  the  pipes  were  well  bedded  ;  but 
the  continual  tremor  of  heavy  carriages  palling  over  them 
foon  difturbed  many  joints,  and  broke  the  bond  of  the 
cement.  Mr.  Samuel  Hill  took  out  a  patent,  in  1810,  for 
uniting  thefe  pipes  together  at  every  joint  by  a  collar  of 
ftone,  into  which  the  extremities  of  two  pipes  are  made 
to  fit,  fo  that  about  two  inches  of  each  flhal  1  enter  it,  and 
reach  to  its  centre,  where  they  are  to  meet.  A  fufficient 
quantity  of  cement  is  to  be  fpread  on  the  ends  of  each 
pipe,  and  in  the  internal  part  of  the  collar,  before  they 
are  infertedinto  it,  to  prevent  water  from  palling  through 
the  joints.  Although  this  obviates  one  difficulty,  ftill 
the  expenfe  of  ftone  pipes  is  prodigious;  at  lead  in 
London,  where  the  price  of  materials  alone,  without  any 
coft  of  workmanlhip,  would  be  too  great.  In  fituations 
where  that  material  is  plentiful,  they  may  be  ufed,  and 
the  labour  of  making  them  will  be  reduced  very  low  by 
a  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  and  for  which  he 
had  a  patent  in  1810:  it  is  very  fuperior  to  the  above, 
which  is  only  applicable  to  large  pipes ;  befides,  the 
trouble  of  previoufly  drilling  two  (mall  holes  the  whole 
length  of  the  pipe  is  wholly  laved. 

Copper  Pipes  are  too  expenfive  to  be  employed,  except 
in  particular  fituations.  They  are  made  of  copper  plate 
turned  up  and  foldered,  and  are  much  ufed  in  diftillers’ 
work,  becaufe  they  can  be  tinned  withinlide,  and  then 
communicate  no  tair.t  to  what  pafles  through  them. 

Lead  Pipes  are  univerfally  employed  for  all  fmall  water- 
pipes,  chiefly  from  the  facility  of  bending  them  in  any 
dire£lion  and  floldering  their  joints.  Although  fome 
kinds  of  water  corrode  the  metal  by  degrees,  this  will 
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not  produce  fo  much  harm  as  iron  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  but  would  be  a  molt  dangerous  poifon  if  it 
was  ufed  in  fufficient  quantities  to  have  any  eft'edl  at  all. 
The  greateft  proportion  of  the  leaden  pipes  ufed  in  water¬ 
works,  was,  till  of  late  years,  made  of  fheet-lead  wrapped 
round  an  iron  or  wooden  core,  and  the  joint  foldered  up. 
The  expenfe  and  trouble  of  this  method  was  confiderable, 
and  the  pipes  thus  made  extremely  liable  to  burft  at  the 
joint,  particularly  if  bent  with  a  fudden  angle.  Thefe 
defeds  fuggefted  the  idea  of  calling  the  lead  in  the  form 
of  pipes,  by  which  means  the  trouble  of  previoufly  calling 
and  laminating  the  lead  into  Iheets  would  be  fpared,  and 
alfo  the  uncertainty  of  the  foldered  joints.  Such  pipes 
are  call  in  an  iron  mould,  made  in  two  halves,  forming, 
when  put  together,  a  hollow  cylinder,  of  the  fize  of  the 
intended  pipe.  A  core,  or  iron  rod,  the  fize  of  the  bore 
of  the  pipe,  is  adapted  to  this  hollow  mould  when  the 
halves  are  put  together,  and  fecured  by  fcrews  or  wedges, 
fo  that  it  exadly  occupies  the  centre  of  the  hollow  mould, 
leaving  therefore  an  equal  fpaceall  round  between  them. 
A  fpout,  or  entry  for  the  admiffion  of  the  melted  lead,  is 
made  by  a  correfponding  notch  cut  in  each  half  of  the 
mould,  and  at  another  place  is  a  fimilar  vent  for  the 
efcape  of  the  air.  This  mould  is  fixed  down  upon  a  long 
bench  ;  and  a  rack,  moved  by  toothed  wheels  and  pi¬ 
nions,  is  fitted  up  at  one  end  of  it,  in  a  line  with  the 
centre  of  the  mould.  A  hook  at  the  end  of  the  rack, 
being  put  into  an  eye  at  the  end  of  the  core  of  the  mould, 
affords  the  means  of  drawing  out  the  core,  when  the  pipe 
is  caft  round  it  by  pouring  the  melted  lead  into  the 
mould,  with  the  core  in  it :  when  the  Ipad  is  cold,  the 
core  is  drawn  out  very  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  pipe,  by 
the  rack  and  wheel-work  before  mentioned.  The  halves 
of  the  mould  are  then  feparated,  and  the  pipe  moved 
along  in  the  mould,  fo  that  only  an  inch  or  two  of  its 
end  remains  in  the  mould,  the  halves  of  which  are  again 
fattened  together  with  the  core  between  them,  and  its 
end  entered  an  inch  or  two  into  the  firft  piece  of  pipe. 
The  mould  is  now  filled  with  melted  lead,  the  heat  of 
which  fufes  and  unites  it  with  the  end  of  the  firft  piece, 
fo  as  to  double  its  length.  The  core  is  again  drawn  out 
a  fecond  time,  and  another  length  caft  to  the  former. 
This  method  produces  pipes  of  any  length  in  one  piece,  but 
they  are  liable  to  have  air-bubbles  in  them,  which  produce 
holes  when  the  metal  is  thin  ;  and  the  joinings  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  are  not  always  perfeblly  found. 

The  method  which  is  now  very  generally  adopted,  is 
to  caft  the  lead  in  an  iron  mould,  upon  a  cylindrical  iron 
rod  of  the  fize  for  the  bore  of  the  intended  pipe,  the  lead 
being  three  or  four  times  the  thicknefs  of  the  intended 
pipe,  and  in  ffiort  lengths,  which  are  then  drawn  through 
holes  in  pieces  of  fteel,  in  the  manner  of  wire-drawing, 
till  the  pipe  is  reduced  to  the  intended  thicknefs,  and 
drawn  out  to  the  proper  length.  Another  method  is  to 
reduce  the  pipe  by  repeatedly  palling  it  through  the  two 
rollers  of  a  flatting-mill,  in  each  of  which  a  number  of 
femi-circularnotches  are  formed  all  round,  fo  that  the  two 
rollers,  when  put  together,  have  a  number  of  circular 
cavities  between  them,  which  gradually  diminifli  in  dia¬ 
meter  from  one  end  of  the  rollers  to  the  other.  The 
pipe  is  firft  rolled  between  the  largeft  of  thefe  cavities, 
then  in  a  fmaller,  and  fo  on  to  the  laft,  which  extends  the 
pipe  to  its  proper  length,  and  diminiflies  its  fubllance  to 
the  proper  thicknefs,  at  the  fame  time  by  condenfing  the 
metal  hardens  it,  and  makes  a  very  ltrong  tube  witli  very 
little  metal.  Mr.  John  Wilkinfon  of  Brolely,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  iron-manufadlurer,  took  out  a  patent,  in  1790,  for 
the  laft  mentioned  method,  which  he  prablifed  op  a  very 
extenfive  fcale  :  he  was  not,  however,  the  original  in¬ 
ventor,  the  fame  thing  having  been  propofed,  in  1728, 
by  M.  Fayolle;  (fee  “  Machines  Approuves  par  l’Aca- 
demie  Royale,”  vol.  v.  p.  50.)  Since  the  expiration  of 
the  patent,  many  manufactories  of  this  article  have  been 
eftabliflied,  fome  employing  rollers,  and  others  the  draw- 
bench,  for  extending  the  pipes. 
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We  have  given  a  reprefentation  of  one  of  the  latter 
machines.  Figs,  z  and  3  are  fedlions  of  the  mould  for 
calling  the  pipes  ;  A  A  is  the  bench,  fupported  on  legs 
like  a  (tool  in  an  inclined  pofition;  B,  B,  are  the  two 
halves  of  the  mould,  fitted  into  each  other  with  double 
rebates,  as  fhown  in  the  fefrion  fig.  3,  that  they  may  come 
together  correctly,  and  are  held  fo  by  the  fcrews  D,  D, 
fitted  through  pieces  of  iron  E,  E,  fattened  to  the  bench  ; 
the  halves  of  the  moulds  have  at  each  end  a  flat  fide  be¬ 
neath,  which  refis  upon  the  iron  plate  connefting  the 
t  wo  pieces  E,  E ;  F  is  the  core,  held  in  its  pofition  by 
collars  at  each  end  of  the  mould  embracing  it;  G  is  the 
rack,  and  HIK  the  wheel-work  for  drawing  out  the 
core;  d  is  the  entry  for  the  metal,  railed  up  to  the  fame 
ievel  as  the  higheft  point  the  metal  is  intended  to  run 
into.  The  intention  of  the  inclined  pofition  for  the 
mould  is,  that  the  metal  may  run  in  at  the  loweft  point  of 
the  mould,  and  expel  the  air  as  it  riles,  at  a  vent  in  the 
l.igheft  point  of  the  mould,  which  is  e.  By  this  means 
the  danger  of  air-bubbles  in  the  pipe  is  avoided.  The 
interior  lurface  of  the  mould  is  bored  out  truly  cylin¬ 
drical;  and,  the  core  being  turned  in  the  lathe,  they  are 
certain  when  put  together  to  leave  an  equal  fpace  all 
round,  a  circuinftanee  which  is  eflential  to  form  a  good 
pipe,  as  the  fucceeding  procefs  of  drawing  will  tend  to 
make  an  error  of  this  kind  worfe.  The  core,  F,  is  feen  in 
fig.  3  to  have  a  neck  or  fmaller  part  at  the  end  d:  the 
treblet  or  core  ag,  fig.  4,  upon  which  the  pipe  is  to  be 
drawn,  is  of  the  lame  fize,  and  has  a  fimilar  neck,  fo  that 
the  pipe,  when  put  upon  it,  fits  it  in  every  part,  as  is 
fhown  in  fig.  4.  and  the  (boulder  of  the  neck  prevents  the 
treblet  being  drawn  through  the  pipe  in  the  direction 
from  g  to  a,  as  it  was  put  in  by  the  oppofite  direftion. 
Beyond  the  neck  the  treblet  has  a  notch  cut  in  each  fide 
at  g,  leaving  a  neck  ;  and  by  this  it  is  feized  in  a  fort  of 
claw  belonging  to  the  draw-bench,  which  is  exhibited  in 
figs.  5  and  6,  the  former  being  a  plan,  and  the  latter  a  fec- 
tion.  In  thefe,  L,  M,  are  two  ftrong  timbers,  bolted  to 
uprights  N,  O,  at  one  end  of  each,  and  to  a  crofs  beam, 
W,  at  the  other  end;  the  uprights  fupport  bearings  for 
the  gudgeons  of  a  ftrong  iron  fpindle,  which  has  the  cog¬ 
wheel,  h,  fixed  upon  its  end,  and  is  turned  round  by  the 
pinion  l,  receiving  a  rotative  motion  from  a  fteam-engine 
or  water-wheel.  Pis  a  roller,  fitted  on  the  fpindle  fo  as 
to  flip  round  freely  upon  it ;  it  has  two  claws  affixed  into 
it  at  one  end,  which  are  feized  by  the  ends  of  an  iron 
bar,  in,  fixed  faft  upon  the  fpindle.  By  this  means,  when 
the  roller  is  thruft  towards  m,  it  is  engaged  with  its  arms, 
and  compelled  to  turn  round  with  the  fpindle  ;  but,  when 
drawn  back  from  m,  it  is  at  liberty  to  flip  round  indepen¬ 
dent  of  it;  Q  is  a  lever  affixed  to  a  vertical  axis;  it  is 
forked  at  the  end,  and  embraces  a  collar  upon  the  end  of 
the  roller,  fo  as  to  draw  it  backwards  or  forwards,  and  by 
this  means  engage  or  difengage  it  from  the  fpindle  at 
pleafure;  R  is  another  lever  on  the  fame  fpindle,  to  the 
end  whereof  a  long  rod,  S,  is  jointed;  and  this  has  feveral 
handles  fixed  to  it,  as  fhown  in  fig.  6,  by  which  it  can  be 
moved,  and  the  machine  flopped  or  put  in  motion  by  a 
man  ftanding  at  any  part  of  the  long  bench  L  M.  The 
roller,  P,  lias  a  pair  of  fpiral  grooves  formed  on  its  cir¬ 
cumference,  for  the  reception  of  two  chains,  n,n,  which 
wind  upon  it;  the  ends  of  thefe  chains  are  hooked  to  a 
little  carriage,  p,  running  upon  two  wheels,  and  having 
in  its  hinder  part  a  fork  or  double  claw  to  catch  in  the 
notches  at  the  end  of  the  treblet  T,  alfo  fhown  in  fig.  4. 
X  is  a  caft-iron  frame,  fecurely  bolted  down  upon  the 
crofs  beam  W  ;  it  has  a  notch  in  its  upright  fide,  which 
is  neareft  the  roller,  to  allow  the  treblet  and  pipe  to  pafs 
through,  but  at  the  fame  time  forms  a  lodgment  for  the 
fteel  plate,  through  which  the  pipe  is  to  be  drawn.  The 
workmen  are  provided  with  a  great  number  of  thefe  plates, 
one  of  which  is  fhown  at  Y  :  they  are  called  uhirtles  ;  the 
fizes  of  the  holes  through  them  diminifh  very  gradually, 
from  the  diameter  of  the  rough  call  pipe,  to  the  fize  to 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  reduced.  The  holes  through 
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them  are  made  rounding  at  each  fide,  to  facilitate  the  exit 
and  entry  of  the  pipe.  The  bench  is  continued  beyond 
the  beam  V/,  and  has  a  number  of  rollers  in  it,  to  fupport 
the  pipe  as  it  is  drawn  along. 

The  prccefs  of  drawing  is  as  follows:  The  lead  pipe, 
being  fitted  upon  the  treblet,  as  in  fig  4,  is  laid  upon  the 
rollers  in  the  bench  ;  and,  the  end  of  the  treblet  being  put 
through  the  largelt  of  the  fet  of  whirtles,  its  end  is 
hooked  into  the  claws  in  the  carriage  p,  and  the  whirtle 
lodged  againft  the  cheeks  of  the  frame  X:  the  rod,  S,  is 
now  pulled,  which  engages  the  roller  with  the  fpindle 
(fuppofed  to  be  all  the  while  in  motion)  ;  this  winds  up 
the  double  chains  n,  drawing  the  pipe  through  the  whir¬ 
tle,  by  which  it  diminifhes  its  fize  and  lengthens  it  out  : 
when  the  pipe  is  drawn  quite  through,  the  roller  is  call; 
off  by  pulhing  the  rod  S  ;  the  treblet  is  unhooked  front 
the  carriage,  and  pulhed  back  upon  the  rollers  in  the 
bench  to  its  former  pofition  ;  another  fmaller  W'hirtle  is 
put  on  ;  the  carriage  is  drawn  back  by  hand  (the  roller 
turning  round  on  its  fpindle),  and  the  pipe  is  drawn 
through  it  as  before.  In  this  manner  the  bufinefs  pro¬ 
ceeds  till  the  pipe  is  finilhed. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Alderfon  took  out  a  patent  for  lead  pipes 
which  were  to  be  lined  with  tin,  for  the  conveyance  of 
beer,  water,  or  other  fluids  which  were  in  danger  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  taint  from  the  corrofion  of  the  lead.  This  he 
accomplifhed  by  calling  a  lead  pipe  in  the  manner  above 
defcribed,  then  withdrawing  the  core,  and  throwing  into 
the  pipe  a  fmall  quantity  of  powdered  rofin.  Another 
core  (mailer  than  the  former  is  next  inferted  into  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  pipe,  and  melted  tin  poured  in  to  fill  up  the 
fpace.  The  pipes  are  call  in  a  vertical  pofition,  and  the 
rofin  melting  by  the  heat  floats  upon  the  lurface  of  the 
tin,  and  adds  as  a  flux  to  unite  it  with  the  lead.  This 
pipe  of  lead,  lined  with  tin,  is  now  to  be  drawn  or  rolled 
to  length  as  before-mentioned.  We  are  informed  Mr. 
Alderfon  employs  rollers  to  extend  them  inftead  of  the 
draw-  bench. 

Mr.  Bramah’s  method  of  making  lead  pipes  is  very  in¬ 
genious;  it  is  performed  by  a  proeefs  of  pumping  or  for¬ 
cing  the  metal,  in  its  fluid  Hate,  through  proper  moulds. 
A  boiler  or  kettle  is  fitted  up  over  a  fire-grate,  with  flues 
for  the  fufion  of  the  metal  ;  in  the  centre  of  this  boiler  a 
force-pump  is  fixed  up,  its  fuftion-valve  drawing  in  the 
melted  lead  contained  in  the  boiler:  the  forcing-pipe 
of  the  pump  proceeds  through  the  fide  of  the  boiler,  and 
conducts  the  lead  to  the  mould,  which  is  fixed  on  the  end 
of  the  pipe  outfide  of  the  boiler  :  it  confifts  of  a  tube, 
bored  perfedlly  fmooth  and  cylindrical,  its  interior  dia¬ 
meter  being  equal  to  the  outfide  of  the  pipe  intended  to 
be  made  ;  tiie  end  of  the  mould  neareft  the  boiler  expands 
into  a  conical  mouth  larger  than  the  mould  itfelf,  and 
acrofs  this  wideft  part  a  crofs-bar  is  fixed,  to  fupport  a 
core  or  mandrel,  of  a  diameter  equal  to  the  bore  of  the 
intended  pipe,  and  fituated  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
mould,  leaving  an  equal  fpace  all  round  between  them  : 
the  core  is  (lightly  conical,  being  rather  lefs  at  its  extre¬ 
mity,  which  terminates  at  the  fame  length  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  mould.  There  muft  be  fufficient  openings  left  at 
thefidesof  the  crofs-bar  fupporting  the  core,  to  allow  the 
lead  to  pafs  freely  by,  that  it  may  unite  again  after  palling 
the  crofs  and  completely  fill  the  mould.  The  mould 
pafles  through  one  of  the  fire-flues  furrounding  the  boiler, 
that  it  may  be  kept  fo  hot  as  to  procure  the  lead  in  its 
fluid  ftate,  till  it  arrives  nearly  at  the  point  of  the  mould, 
which  is  immerfed  in  a  ciftern  of  hot  water.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  Ample  :  the  pump,  being  worked,  forces  the  lead 
through  the  mould,  the  heat  and  length  of  which  are  fo 
regulated,  that  the  lead  may  chill  a  little  before  it  quits 
the  extremity  of  the  mould,  and  ilfues  forth  in  a  (olid 
ftate  into  the  water  ciftern,  forming  a  pipe  of  any  length. 
Mr.  Bramah  took  out  a  patent  for  this  method  in  1797. 

Pipe,  an  implement  ufed  in  the  fmoking  of  tobacco, 
confifting  of  a  long  tube,  made  of  a  particular  kind  of 
clay  baked  hard  :  at  one  end  a  little  cavity  or  furnace  is 
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formed,  called  the  bowl,  which  is  for  the  reception  of  the 
tobacco  when  burning,  and  the  fumes  are  drawn  by  the 
mouth  through  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  The  making 
of  tobacco-pipes  forms  a  confiderable  trade  in  London  and 
other  great  towns;  they  are  of  various  fafliions,  long, 
fhort,  plain,  worked,  white,  varnilhed,  unvarniftied,  and 
of  various  colours,  but  the  fame  procefs  is  followed  for 
all  of  them.  The  clay  is  found  in  the  ifle  of  Purbeck, 
Dorfet,  and  is  diftinguiffied  from  others  by  its  perfect 
white  colour,  and  its  adhefion  to  the  tongue  when  baked, 
occafioned  by  its  great  affinity  for  water  :  even  in  the 
raw  ftate  it  has  this  property  in  a  flight  degree.  The 
clay  is  prepared  by  diflolving  it  in  water  in  large  pits; 
and  the  folution,  being  well  ftirred,  is  run  off  into  ano¬ 
ther  pit,  where  it  depofits  the  clay,  which,  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  become  clear  and  run  off,  is  taken  up  for  ufe,  all 
impurities  of  fmall  ftones,  fand,  &c.  being  feparated  from 
it  and  left  in  the  firft  pit.  The  clay  is  now  divided  into 
portions,  each  fufficient  to  form  one  pipe,  which  are 
rolled  on  a  table,  under'the  hand,  into  long  rolls,  each 
with  a  bulb  at  the  end,  to  form  the  bowl ;  and  thefe  are 
laid  by  a  day  or  two,  to  dry  fufficiently  for  the  preffing. 
This  is  done  in  an  iron  mould,  confiding  of  two  halves, 
which  when  put  together  leave  a  cavity  of  the  ffiape  of  a 
pipe;  a  wire  is  thruft  up  the  roll  of  clay,  to  form  the 
bore  of  the  pipe,  and  in  this  ftate  it  is  placed  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  mould,  which  are  then  put  into  a 
kind  of  prefs  or  vice,  by  the  fcrew  of  which  the  two 
halves  are  forced  together,  and  the  figure  of  the  pipe  im¬ 
printed  on  the  clay  included  between  them.  A  lever  is 
next  brought  down,  which  is  fo  fituated  as  to  introduce 
a  ftopper  into  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  while  ftill  in  the  mould, 
and  force  it  down  fufficiently  to  form  the  cavity  thereof: 
the  wire  is  thruft  backwards  and  forwards,  to  prick  the 
tube  completely  into  the  bowl;  it  is  then  wholly  with¬ 
drawn,  the  parts  of  the  mould  feparated,  and  the  pipe 
taken  out,  the  fuperfluous  clay  removed  with  a  knife, 
and  they  are  laid  up  to  dry  a  day  or  two,  after  which  they 
are  fcraped  and  poliffied  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  the 
tubes  of  the  pipes  curved  as  they  are  intended  to  be,  and 
they  are  then  carried  to  the  furnace  to  bake,  which  is 
done  in  feven  or  eight  hours  for  fifty  grofs  of  pipes. 

The  Turks  ufe  pipes  of  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
made  of  rufhes,  or  of  wood,  bored  at  the  end  ;  they  have 
a  bowl  or  pot  of  baked  earth  to  contain  the  tobacco, 
which  they  feparate  from  the  tube  when  they  leave  off 
fmoking.  To  make  the  tube  tight,  fome  kinds  are  made 
of  fpiral  wire  covered  with  leather.  This  at  the  fame  time 
leaves  them  flexible,  and  the  bowlcan  ftand  on  the  ground, 
whilft  the  fmoker  inhales  its  fumes  through  an  ivory  or 
filver  mouth-piece  at  the  end  of  the  tube.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  hookah,  or  houkar,  ufed  by  the  luxurious  Eaft 
Indians;  it  is  a  complete  furnace  or  chafing-difh,  with 
grate-bars,  affi-pit,  &c.  and  has  a  tight  cover  over  the  top, 
with  one  of  thefe  flexible  pipes  attached  to  it.  An 
officer  of  the  court  of  a  petty  eaftern  prince  is  called 
houkar  boudar,  and  is  folely  employed  in  managing  this 
machine;  which  having  lighted  and  prepared,  he  prefents 
the  mouth-piece  of  the  tube  to  his  mailer  after  his  dinner. 
In  fome  inftances,  the  bowl  is  kept  in  an  adjacent  clofet, 
the  pipe  being  conduced  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
Some  of  thofe  which  are  moil  complete  have  another  pe¬ 
culiarity;  the  fmoke,  before  it  goes  into  the  tube,  is 
made  to  pais  under  water,  by  bubbling  up  through  it. 
This  is  found  to  give  the  (moke  a  mild  and  agreeable 
flavour,  by  depriving  it  of  its  acrid  and  pungent  tafte ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  for  the  fame  end  of  condenfing  thefe 
particles,  that  the  tubes  are  made  of  fuch  great  length. 
We  are  not  informed  how  the  fmoke  is  made  to  pafs 
under  the  water;  but  have  feen  a  Ample  experiment, 
which  any  one  may  try,  to  experience  the  improvement 
of  the  fmoke  by  this  procefs.  Procure  a  common  decan¬ 
ter  or  glafs  bottle,  fill  it  half  full  of  water,  and  fit  a  cork 
to  it,  which  has  two  holes  made  through  it  by  burning, 
fufficiently  large  to  admit  tightly  the  tube  of  a  tobacco- 
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pipe:  in  one  of  the  holes  fit  a  pipe  with  a  bowl,  the  tube 
end  projecting  fo  far  down  into  the  bottle,  that  it  will  be 
an  inch  below  the  furface  of  the  water  :  into  the  other 
hole,  fit  a  pipe  without  a  bowl,  not  reaching  to  the  water, 
but  fufficiently  curved  or  inclined  to  come  conveniently 
to  the  mouth.  Make  all  the  joints  tight  by  wax,  fill  the 
bowl  of  the  pipe  with  tobacco,  and  light  it ;  then  by  fuck¬ 
ing  air  through  the  mouth-pipe,  it  will  be  drawn  out  of 
the  bottle,  and  rarefy  that  within  ;  the  atmolpheric  air 
then  prefles  through  the  burning  tobacco  in  the  bowl  of 
the  pipe,  and  carries  the  fmoke  down  the  tube  through 
the  water,  and  it  rifes  in  bubbles  to  the  furface  of  the 
water  in  the  bottle,  from  whence  it  can  be  inhaled  through 
the  mouth-pipe,  by  continuing  to  fuck  at  it.  The 
fmoke  is  by  this  procefs  cooled,  and  rendered  very  agree¬ 
able,  by  the  feparation  of  certain  principles  which  are  of 
a  very  unpleafant  flavour:  the  exiftence  of  thefe  princi¬ 
ples  will  be  fliown  by  the  water  in  the  bottle  becoming 
yellow  in  a  fliort  time,  and  having  a  very  difagreeable 
tafte.  This  method  of  fmoking  may  be  ufeful  to  invalid 
fmokers,  who  from  cough,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
are  unable  to  continue  a  pradlice  which,  by  long  habit, 
has  become  quite  an  efl’ential  comfort  to  them. 

Pipe,  a  meafure  of  wine  in  England,  Spain,  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  pipe  is  =  ig  puncheon  =  2  hogiheads  =  3 
tierces  =  126  gallons  =  504.  quarts  1008  pints ;  and  2 
pipes  are  equal  to  a  tun  of  wine.  The  ftandard  gauge 
for  foreign  wines  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  London  is  as 
follows:  The  pipe  of  Port  is  138  gallons;  of  Lifbon, 
140;  of  Madeira,  no;  of  Barcelona,  120;  of  Vidonia, 
120  ;  of  ffierry,  130  ;  and  of  mountain,  120.  A  pipe  in 
Spain  is  1145  Englifli  gallons. 

To  PIPE,  v.  n.  To  play  on  the  pipe. — Merry  Michael 
the  Cornifli  poet  piped  thus  upon  his  oaten  pipe  for  merry 
England.  Camden's  Rem. — We  have  piped  unto  you,  and 
you  have  not  danced.  St.  Matth.  xi.  17.' — In  flinging,  as  in 
piping,  you  excel.  Dryden. 

Gaming  goats,  and  fleecy  flocks, 

And  lowing  herds,  and  piping  fwains, 

Come  dancing  to  me.  Swift. 

To  emit  a  ffirill  found;  to  whiftle. — The  winds,  piping  to 
us  in  vain.  Shakefpeare's  Midf.  N.  Dream. — Rocking 
winds  are  piping  loud.  Milton's  II  Penferofo. 

His  big  manly  voice, 

Turning  again  toward  childifh  treble,  pipes 

And  whittles  in  his  found.  Shakefpeare's  As  you  like  it » 

To  whine  or  cry  : 

Then  pond’ring  o’er  his  ’bacco-box, 

He  heav’d  a  heavy  figh  ; 

And  then  began  to  eye  his  pipe, 

And  then  to  pipe  his  eye.  Ben  the  Carpenter. 

To  PIPE,  v.  a.  To  play  upon  a  pipe. — 'Pipe,  or  harp, 
except  they  give  a  diftinftion  in  the  founds,  how  (hall  it 
be  known  what  is  piped  or  harped  ?  1  Cor.  xiv.  7. 

The  raven  hovers  o’er  my  bier, 

The  bittern  on  a  reed  I  hear 

Pipe  my  elegy.  Cartriylit's  Poem  on  Sadnejs. 

PI'PE-CLAY.  See  Mineralogy,  vol  xv.  p.  452. 

PI'PE-FISH.  See  Syngnathus. 

PPPE-TREE,  f.  The  lilac-tree.  See  Syringa. 

Pudding-PiFE  Tree.  See  Cassia. 

PIPELGONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  Baglana : 
fourteen  miles  north- weft  of  Chandor. 

PIPELGONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  circar  of 
Aurungabad:  thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Aurungabad. 

PIP'ELO,  a  towm  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Rantampour  :  thirty-three  miles  weft-foutii-weft  of 
Rantampour. 

PI'PEM AKER’S  CREEK,  a  river  of  the  ftate  of 
Georgia,  which  runs  into  the  Savannah  in  lat.  32*  8.  N. 
Long.  81.  15.  W. 

PI'PER,/.  One  who  plays  on  the  pipe. — Pipers  and 

trumpeters 
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trumpeters  (hall  be  beard  no  more  in  thee.  Rev.  xviii.  22. 
— A  filh,  fo  called  in  fotne  parts  of  England,  fomewhat 
refembling  a  gurnet.  See  Trigla  lyra. 

PI'PER,  f.  [enumerated  by  Linnaeus,  among  the  Greek 
names  of  doubtful  origin.  The  Greek  is 

generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from  ireirlu,  to 
cook,  or  digeft.  But  the  bed  authors  give  it  as  a 
primitive  word  ;  and  Mr.  Profeflor  Martyn  rightly 
iuggefts,  that  it  is  probably  of  Indian  origin.  De  Theis 
alfo  obferves,  that,  as  the  Greeks  derived  the  knowledge 
and  ufe  of  pepper  from  the  oriental  nations,  the  fource 
of  its  name  is  to  be  fought  in  their  languages,  and  its 
appellation  in  Arabic,  babary,  is  the  evident  original  of 
wwEpi.]  Pepper  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diandria, 
order  trigynia,  natural  order  piperitae,  Linn,  (urticae, 
Jvjj.)  Generic  chara&ers — Calyx:  fpathe  none  perfeft  ; 
fpadix  filiform,  quite  fimple,  covered  with  florets  5 
perianthium  none.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filaments 
none  ;  antherae  two,  oppofite,  at  the  root  of  the  germ, 
roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germ  larger,  ovate;  ftyle  none; 
ftigma  three-fold,  hifpid.  Pericarpium:  berry  roundifli, 
one-celled.  Seed  Angle,  globular. — Effential  Character. 
Calyx  none  ;  corolla  none  ;  berry  one-feeded. 

This  is  a  very  extenfive  and  Angular  tropical  genus, 
remarkable  for  the  fimplicity  of  its  flowers,  which  almoft 
vies  with  that  of  the  Hippuris.  The  number  of  flamens 
however  is,  in  fome  cafes,  more  than  two  ;  and  in  fome  the 
ftigma  is  folitary.  Several  botanifts  have  taken  the 
flower  to  be  gynandrous,  becaufe,  at  a  very  early  period, 
before  the  germen  is  fully  formed,  the  two  antherae  look 
as  if  feated  on  its  fummit,  clofe  to  the  ftigma;  but  Juflieu 
well  obferves,  that  they  become  lateral,  or  rather  inferior, 
as.  it  advances  towards  maturity.  The  fructification  of 
this  genus,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  order,  is  fully 
exemplified  on  the  Botany  Plate  XI.  fig.  6-10. 

Linnaeus  has  but  20  fpecies  of  Piper  in  the  fecond 
edition  of  his  Sp.  PI.  to  which  five  only  are  added  in  Syft. 
Veg.  ed.  14.  Wildenpw  has  52  ;  but  the  molt  complete 
botanical  view  of  this  genus  is  found  in  Vahl’s  Enum. 
Plant,  where  136  fpecies  are  defined.  Of  thefe  Mr. 
Profeflor  Martyn,  whom  we  follow,  has  adopted  66  ;  and 
we  have  three  more,  newly  difcovered,  in  the  ixth  vol.  of 
the  Linn.  Tranfi  The  fpecies  are  moftly  natives  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  a  few  of  the  iflands  in  the  South 
Seas,  two  or  three  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  none  of 
Europe.  1 

1.  Piper  nigrum,  or  common  black  pepper:  leaves 
ovate,  commonly  feven. nerved,  fmooth  ;  petioles  quite 
fimple.  Stem  flirubby,  very  long,  round,  fmooth, 
jointed,  fwelling  towards  each  joint,  flender,  branched, 
fcandent  or  trailing,  rooting  at  the  joints.  Leaves 
acuminate,  quite  entire,  equal  at  the  bafe,  flattifti,  bent 
back  a  little  at  the  top  and  edges,  alternate,  of  a  dark- 
green  colour,  at  the  joints  of  the  branches  upon  ftrong 
fheath-like  footftalks.  Flowers  feflile,  lateral,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  fimple  longifh  fpikes,  oppofite  to  the  leaves. 
Calyx  always  four-leaved,  imbricate  :  leaflets  thick, 
concave,  very  blunt,  unequal.  Filaments  two,  awl-fhaped, 
flat,  equal  to  the  calyx,  and  hid  by  its  leaflets.  Anthene 
ovate,  prominent  above  the  calyx.  Germ  globular, 
fuperior.  Stigma  feflile,  commonly  four,  fometimes  but 
feldom  three  or  five,  oblong,  reflex,  fharp.  Berry  globular, 
of  a  red-brown  colour. 

Black  pepper  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  Cochinchina.  It  is  cultivated  with  fuch  fuccefs  in 
Malacca,  Java,  and  efpecially  in  Sumatra,  that  it  is  thence 
exported  to  every  part  of  the  world,  where  a  regular 
commerce  has  been  eftablifhed.  It  is  exported  alfo  from 
Cochinchina.  .White  pepper  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
a  different  fpecies  from  the  black  ;  but  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  ripe  berries  deprived  of  their  fkin,  by  fteeping 
them  about  a  fortnight  in  water;  after  which  they  are 
dried  in  the  fun.  The  berries  falling  to  the  ground  when 
over-ripe  lofe  their  outer  coat,  and  are  fold  as  an  inferior 
fort  of  white  pepper.  Black  pepper  isthe  hottefl  and  ftrong- 
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eft,  and  moft  commonly  ufed  for  medicinal  as  well  as  culi¬ 
nary  purpofes.  It  differs  from  moft  of  the  other  fpices  in 
this,  that  its  pungency  refides  not  in  the  volatile  parts  or 
effential  oil,  but  in  a  fubltance  of  a  more  fixed  kind,  which 
does  not  rife  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  This  fixed 
fubftance  is  probably  the  refinous  part :  the  aromatic 
odorous  matter  feems  to  depend  upon  the  effential  oil. 
The  diftilled  oil  fmells  ftrongly  of  the  pepper,  but  has 
very  little  acrimony;  the  remaining  decoftion  infpifiated 
yields  an  extract  of  confiderable  pungency.  A  tinCture 
made  in  rectified  fpirit  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery.  Some 
have  fuppofed  pepper  to  be  lefs  heating  to  the  fyftem  than 
other  aromatics.  It  is  generally  ufed  as  an  aromatic  and 
ftimulant;  and  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  in  fome 
cafes  of  vertigo,  in  paralytic  and  arthritic  diforders. 
Given  in  large  dofes,  it  has  been  found  a  remedy  for 
intermittent  fevers.  Dr.  Reidmiller,  of  Nuremberg,  like 
Dr.  L.  Frank,  was  led,  by  mere  chance,  (fee  vol.  xix. 
p.  55.)  to  ufe  the  black  pepper  in  intermittents.  His  firft 
cafe  was  that  of  a  young  man,  whofe  fever  had  baffled  the 
moft  powerful  remedies,  (fuch  as  bark,  opium,  See.)  for 
the  fpace  of  fourteen  weeks.  Having  learned,  from  an  old 
woman,  that  fhe  had  derived  the  greateft  benefit,  in  a 
fitnilar  cafe,  from  the  ufe  of  black  pepper,  of  which  fhe 
had  fwallowed  332  grains,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  drug 
on  his  patient,  whom  he  thus  fucceeded  in  a  fhort  time 
to  cure.  In  the  courfe  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
author  ftates  to  have  adminiftered  the  black  pepper  to 
upwards  of  five  hundred  patients,  and  to  all  with  equal 
fuccefs.  He,  however,  cautions  practitioners  to  be  certain, 
ere  they  have  recourfe  to  this  remedy,  that  the  inflam¬ 
matory  and  gaftric  fymptoms,  attending  the  dileafe,  have 
wholly  fubfided.  The  form  in  which  he  has  adminiftered 
the  black  pepper,  is  that  of  pills  made  up  with  mucilage. 
London  Med.  Journal,  May  1822. 

Pipeline,  or  the  adtive  principle  of  pepper,  is  a  new  ve¬ 
getable  fubftance,  extracted  from  black  pepper  by  Mr. 
Pelletier.  To  obtain  it,  black  pepper  was  digefted  in  al¬ 
cohol  repeatedly,  and  the  folution  evaporated,  until  a 
fatty  refinous  matter  wras  left.  This,  on  being  w'afhed  in 
warm  water,  was  left  of  a  good  green  colour,  and  had  a 
hot  and  burning  tafte ;  it  diffolved  readily  in  alcohol,  and 
lefs  readily  in  fulphuric  ether;  concentrated  fulphuric 
acid  gave  it  a  fine  fcarlet  colour.  A  folution  of  this  fub¬ 
ftance  in  hot  alcohol,  being  left  for  fome  days,  depofited  a 
number  of  fmall  cryftals.  Thefe  were  purified  by  re¬ 
peated  folution  and  cryftallization  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  from  the  mother-liquors  frefti  portions  were  obtained, 
which,  on  purification,  were  like  the  firft.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  pepper-tafte  they  poflefied  when  impure, 
gradually  left  them  as  they  became  more  and  more  pure  ; 
fo  that  the  white  cryftals  fcarcely  had  any  tafte,  while  it 
feemed  to  accumulate  in  the  fatty  matter, as  the  cryftalline 
portion  was  feparated  from  it ;  and  alfo  that,  the  purer 
the  cryftals,  the  finer  the  tint  produced  in  them  by  ful¬ 
phuric  acid.  The  fatty  matter  left  alfo  reddened  by  ful¬ 
phuric  acid ;  but  it  is  a  queftion  whether  it  would  do  fo 
when  pure.  The  cryftalline  matter  forms  colourlefs  four- 
fided  prifms,  with  Angle  inclined  terminations  ;  they  have 
fcarcely  any  tafte.  Boiling  water  diflolves  a  fmall  portion, 
but  it  is  infoluble  in  cold  water;  it  is  very  foluble  in  al¬ 
cohol,  lefs  fo  in  ether;  it  is  foluble  in  acetic  acid,  and 
cryftallizes  from  it  in  feathery  cryftals.  Weak  fulphuric, 
nitric,  and  muriatic,  acids,  do  not  diflolve  or  aCt  on  it; 
the  ftrongacids  decompofe  it.  Strong  fulphuric  acid  gives 
it  a  blood-red  colour,  which  difappears  on  adding  water; 
the  fubftance  does  not  feem  altered  if  the  acid  has  not  re¬ 
mained  long  on  it.  Muriatic  acid  abls  in  the  fame  way, 
producing  a  deep  yellow  colour.  Nitric  acid  makes  it 
greenifli  yellow,  orange,  and  then  red  ;  the  ultimate  aCtion 
of  the  acid  produces  oxalic  acid,  and  yellow  bitter  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  melts  at  about  2120.  DeftruCtive  diftillation 
converts  it  into  water, acetic  acid,  oil,  and  carburetted  hy¬ 
drogen  gas  :  no  ammonia  is  formed.  Oxyde  of  copper 
converts  it  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  After  compar¬ 
ing 
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ing  this  fubftance  with  other  vegetable  principles,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  refins,  Mr.  Pelletier  concludes  by  considering 
it  a  peculiar  fubftance,  and  names  it  piperine.  The  fatty 
matter,  left  after  extracting  the  piperine,  is  folid  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  near  320,  but  liquefies  at  a  flight  hear.  It  has  an 
extremely  bitter  and  acrid  tafte  ;  it  is  very  flightly  volatile, 
and  tends  rather  to  decompofe  than  rile  in  vapour:  that 
which  pafi'es  over  is  not  fo  acrid  as  the  undiftilled  part, 
but  is  more  balfamic.  It  diflblves  eafily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  unites  to  fatty  bodies ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  its  tafte,  does  not  differ  from  them.  From  the  refult  of 
the  diltillation,  it  may  be  confidered  as  corr.pofed  of  two 
oils  :  one,  volatile  and  balfamic  ;  the  other,  more  fixed, 
and  containing  the  acridnefs  of  the  pepper.  Finally,  Mr. 
Pelletier  finds  in  pepper,  1,  pipeline  ;  2,  a  very  acrid 
concrete  oil ;  3,  a  volatile  balfamic  oil ;  4,  a  gummy  co¬ 
loured  matter;  5,  an  extractive  principle  ;  6,  malic  and 
tartaric  acids;  7,  ftarch  ;  8,  bafforine  ;  9,  lignine ;  10, 
earthy  and  alkaline  falts.  He  concludes,  alfo,  that  there 
is  no  vegetable  alkali  in  pepper;  that  the  cryftalline  fub¬ 
ftance  of  pepper  is  a  peculiar  body  5  that  pepper  owes  its 
tafte  to  an  oil  but  little  volatile  ;  and  that  a  ftrong  fimilar- 
ityexifts  between  common  pepper  and  cubebs,  as  illuf- 
trated  by  the  analyfis  of  Mr.  Vauquelin,  of  the  latter  com¬ 
pared  w  ith  the  former.  Annales  de  Cliimie ,  vol.  xvi.  p.  337. 

(3.  Loureiro  has  a  fpecies,  which  he  calls  Piper  fylveftre, 
growing  wild  in  the  woods  of  Cochinchina,  but  not  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  purpofe.  He  fufpeCfs  it  to  be  the  fame  with 
Pipercaninum  of  Rumphius. 

y.  He  has  alfo  a  fecond  fpecies,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
confiding  of  three  pairs  of  leaflets  ;  which  he  therefore 
\  names  Piper  pinnatum.  The  Hera  is  ereft  and  prickly. 
He  propofes  this  fpecies  with  doubt,  becaufe  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  examining  the  plant  whilft  it  was  in  flower. 
In  China,  where  it  grows  naturally,  both  leaves  and  fruit 
are  applied  to  culinary  ufes  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  medicinally. 

a.  Piper  betle,  or  betel  :  leaves  fomewhat  oblong,  acu¬ 
minate,  leven-nerved  ;  petioles  two-toothed.  Stem 
fhrubby,  manifold,  very  long,  trailing  and  rooting  at  the 
joints.  Leaves  unequal  at  the  bale,  curved  in,  veined, 
fhining,  alternate,  aromatic,  hottifh  ;  the  petioles  feldom 
two-toothed.  Spike  flender,  long,  folid  :  peduncle  foli- 
tary,  fimple,  oppofite  to  the  leaf.  Stigmas  four  or  five, 
linear,  feflile,  fpreading  out.  Berries  flatted-angular, 
united,  half-concealed,  inleparable.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

It  is  the  leaf  of  this  fpecies  of  pepper-plant  which  is 
called  betle,  or  betel,  and  ferves  to  inclofe  a  few  flices  or 
bits  of  "the  areca,  thence  erroneoufly  called  the  betel-nut. 
Thefe,  together  with  a  little  chunam,  or  fliell-lime,  are 
what  thel'outhern  Afiatics  lo  univerfally  chew  to  fweeten 
the  breath  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  :  the  lower  people 
there  life  it  as  ours  do  tobacco  in  Europe,  to  keep  off’  the 
calls  of  hunger.  The  women  of  Canara,  on  the  Malabar 
coaft,  ftain  their  teeth  black  with  antimony,  and  thus  pre- 
ferve  them  good  to  old  age  ;  wdiereas  the  contrary  is  the 
cafe  with  the  men,  who  ruin  theirs  by  the  betel,  and  the 
chunam,  or  lime,  w-hich  they  take  along  with  it.  Ulloa 
afi’errs  that  the- coca  (or  koka)  of  Peru  is  the  fame  with 
the  betel.  Betel  is  tiled  not  only  as  an  article  of  luxury, 
but  as  a  kind,  of  ceremonial  which  regulates  the  inter- 
courle  of  the  more  poliftied  clafles  of  the  eaft  When  any 
perfon  of  confideration  waits  on  another,  after  the  firft 
ialutations,  betel  is  prefented  as  a  token  of  politenels : 
to  omit  it,  on  the  one  part,  would  be  confidered  negledl, 
and  its  rejection  would  be  judged  an  affront  on  the 
other.  No  one  of  inferior  rank  fhould  addrefs  a  dignified 
individual  without  the  previous  precaution  of  chewing 
betel;  two  people  feldom  meet  without  exchanging  it ; 
and  it  is  always  offered  on  the  ceremonious  interviews  of 
public  miflionaries.  In  iome  countries,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  the  gueft,  who  receives  the  betel  from  his 
holt,  to  pafs  it  between  his  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and 
apply  his  own  chunam,  wdiich  never  gives  offence  ;  and  is 
thought  to  have  originated  in-guarding  a  itranger  againft 


the  infidious  conveyance  of  poifon,  formerly  too  fre¬ 
quently  pradfifed  in  deftroying  perfons  who  were 
obnoxious.  See  Areca,  vol.  ii.  p.  138-9. 

Mahometans  abftain  from  this  indulgence  dtiring  the 
fall  of  Ramadan,  though  polfibly  not  in  every  country, 
as  it  would  be  too  great  a  privation  ;  and  the  ufe  of  it  is 
fo  interwoven  with  the  exiftence  of  the  natives  of  the 
warmer  climates,  that  females  of  the  higher  ranks  are  faid 
to  pafs  their  lives  in  doing  little  elfe  than  chewing  betel. 
When  the  Cingalele  retire  to.  reft  at  night,  they  fill  their 
mouths  with  it,  and  retain  it  there  until  they  awake. 
According  to  Knox,  who  paffed  many  years  in  captivity 
on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  moft  people  going  abroad  carry 
a  fmall  box  of  gold  or  filver,  containing  the  ingredients 
for  compounding  betel :  and  the  poor  keep  a  conftant 
fupply  about  them  in  purfes  of  coloured  ftraw,  fecurely 
lodged  in  a  fold  of  their  garments.  The  ftand  or  box 
containing  it  is  often  the  fubjedf  of  elegant  workmanfhip  ; 
it  confifts  of  filver,  gold,  or  tortoifefhell,  and  forms  a  piece 
of  ornamental  furniture  in  the  houfes  of  the  wealthy.  It 
is  fufficiently  valuable  to  conftitute  a  prefent  between 
fovereigns. 

Betel  is  a  very  confiderable  article  of  traffic  in  India 
and  China ;  and,  indeed,  throughout  Alia.  In  the 
Britiffi  fettlements  of  Bombay,  Madras  and  Bengal,  the 
value  of  the  imports  amounted  in  a  Angle  year  to  138,836!. 
and,  if  the  quantities  confumed  throughout  the  Eaft  are 
taken  into  view,  it  will  appear  furprifing  how  they  can 
be  obtained.  But  owing  to  the  conftant  and  extenfive 
demand,  the  plants  affording  the  neceflary  ingredients 
are  carefully  cultivated;  and  multitudes  are  employed 
and  fublilted  in  the  production  of  this  eaftern  luxury. 

3.  Piper  cubeba,  or  cubebs:  leaves  obliquely  ovate  or 
oblong,  veined,  acute  ;  fpike  folitary  ;  peduncles  oppofite 
to  the  leaf;  fruits  pedicelled.  This  is  a  very  fmooth  ffirub, 
with  a  jointed  flexuofe  Hera.  Leaves  tnoftly  oblong, 
feldom  ovate  or  lanceolate;  not  tender,  as  in  moft  fpecies 
of  this  genus,  quite  entire,  petioled,  veined;  the  veins 
fimple,  alternate;  the  margin  of  the  leaf  does  not  run 
dowrn  fo  far  on  one  fide  as  on  the  other.  Spikes  folitary, 
peduncled,  fliort,  on  which  are  thofe  pedicelled  berries 
known  in  the  ftiops  and  the  kitchen  by  the  name  of 
cubebs. 

Native  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  in  woods.  Bergius  alfo 
communicated  it  from  Guinea.  At  the  former  place  it 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  wonderful  fuccefs  in 
the  cure  of  gonorrhoea.  The  following  account  is 
from  Mr.  Crawfurd,  a  furgeon  in  the  Eaft -India 
Company’s  fervice.  “  The  pepper,  well  pounded,  is 
exhibited  in  a  little  water,  five  or  fix  times  a-day,  in  the 
quantity  of  a  defert-fpoonful,  or  about  three  drachms. 
It  is  unneceflary  to  remark,  that  abftinence  from  wine  and 
all  heating  aliment  is  proper.  The  ardor  urinte  ceafes, 
the  difcharge  grows  ropy,  commonly  in  forty-eight  hours, 
and  frequently  in  lefs;  and  the  difeafe  ceafes  altogether 
foon  after.  Thefe,  of  courfe,  are  the  moft  fuccefsful 
effefts  of  the  medicine.  In  fome  cafes,  the  cure  is  flower; 
in  a  few,  it  has  been  faid  to  produce  fwelled  tefticle;  and, 
in  a  ftill  fmaller  number,  it  has  been  found  altogether 
inefteCI ual.  The  fenfible  effeCls  of  the  medicine  are 
exceedingly  mild.  It  occalions,  though  not  always,  a 
flight  purging;  it  imparts  to  the  urine  its  own  peculiar 
odour,  and  it  promotes  its  quantity.  Now'  and  then  it 
occaflons  a  flufhing  of  the  face,  and  a  burning  heat  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  foies  of  the  feet.  With  refpeft 
to  the  cubeb  itfelf,  it  is  the  produce  of  the  ifland  of  Java 
only,  for  it  is  not  known  even  in  any  of  the  reft  of  the 
oriental  iflands.  In  the  Javanefe  language  it  is  called 
cumuctis.  By  the  natives  of  Java  it  is  ufed  in  fome 
difeafes  of  children,  but  never  in  gonorrhoea.  In  Bengal, 
into  which  it  is  imported  from  Java,  it  is  ufed  in  medicine ; 
and  it  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  already  ftated, 
in  gonorrhoea ;  but,  whether  generally  in  this  laft,  I 
cannot  fay.  The  European  praftitioners  of  that  country 
are,  at  all  events,  ignorant  of  its  ufe  in  the  diforder.  I 
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have  been  told,  but  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  my 
information,  that  the  cubeb  is  imported  into  Europe, 
and  given  to  public  fingers  at  theatres  to  clear  the  voice.” 
Edinburgh  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  1818. 

Dr.  James  Orr,  of  Edinburgh,  communicated  to  Dr. 
Duncan,  jun.  four  cafes  of  leucorrhcea  cured  by  cubebs. 
In  the  firft  cafe,  the  patient  had  laboured  under  the  difeafe 
for  feven  months.  In  the  fecond,  the  complaint  had 
laded  nearly  eight  years ;  in  the  third,  it  was  of  two 
years’  Handing ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  difcharge  had 
refilled  the  ufe  of  feveral  remedies  for  fix  months.  In 
the  firft  three  cafes,  the  difcharge  fucceeded  to  abortion. 
The  pepper  was  adminiftered  either  in  water  or  milk,  or 
made  into  an  electuary  with  treacle.  The  dofe  was  from 
one  drachm  and  a  half  upwards,  three  times  a-day,  but 
never  exceeded  three  drachms.  London  Med.  Journal > 
May  1822. 

4.  Piper  clufitefolium :  leaves  obovate  blunt,  veined; 
fpike  folitary,  terminating.  The  whole  of  this  is  fmooth. 
Stem  perennial,  thicker  than  a  quill,  branched,  a  foot 
high,  at  firft  upright,  but  afterwards  becoming  decumbent 
from  the  weight  of  leaves  and  branches,  and  throwing 
out  roots  from  the  joints  ;  by  which  perhaps  in  its  native 
foil  it  fallens  itfelf  to  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  quite  entire, 
fometimes  emarginate,  thick,  fomewhat  flefhy,  obfcurely 
veined,  nervelefs,  very  dark  green  with  the  edges  fome¬ 
times  of  a  dirty  blood-colour,  on  very  fhort  petioles  ; 
they  are  about  four  inches  in  length.  Spike  round, 
upright,  green,  four  inches  long,  about  half  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  quill ;  on  a  peduncle  an  inch  in  length,  purplilli, 
jointed  at  the  bafe,  and  often  rolled  back  at  the  top. 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

5.  Piper  Capenfe,  or  Cape  pepper  :  leaves  ovate,  nerved, 
acuminate ;  nerves  villofe.  This  is  diftinguiflied  from 
the  other  larger  fpecies  of  the  genus,  which  it  refembles 
Very  much,  by  having  the  veins  of  the  leaves  villofe  on 
the  lower  furface.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Th  unberg. 

6.  Piper  malamiris  :  leaves  ovate,  fharpifh,  rugged 
underneath  ;  nerves  five,  raifed  underneath.  Stems 
round,  ftriated,  twining.  Leaves  thin,  green  above, 
f ubcinereous  underneath  :  they  have  five  nerves,  and  no 
more,  not  at  all  raifed  above  :  the  petioles  are  round. 
Native  both  of  the  Eall  and  Weft  Indies. 

7.  Piper  difcolor  :  leaves  broad-ovate,  five-nerved,  very 
fmooth,  difcoloured  on  the  hinder  part  j  fpikes  more  lax  ; 
florets  more  remote.  This  is  a  fhrub,  a  fathom  in  height, 
with  alternate  ere£l  fubdivided  jointed  round  fmooth 
branches.  Leaves  alternate,  broad-cordate  or  ovate,  with 
a  blunt  point,  entire,  thickifh,  veined,  whitifh  or  very 
pale  green  underneath,  fhining;  two  of  the  five  nerves 
are  marginal  :  joints  fwelling  :  petioles  channelled, 
fhort.  There  is  no  calyx,  but  an  oblong  fcale,  within 
which  are  two  very  fhort  evanefcent  filaments,  and  two 
obovate  whitifh  antherre.  It  is  dillinft  from  P.  amalago 
in  its  wide  very  fmooth  leaves,  loofer  fpikes,  and  more 
remote  flowers.  Native  of  high  mountains  in  Jamaica; 
flowering  in  autumn. 

It  varies  with  leaves  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  and  blunt, 
ovate,  oblique. 

8.  Piper  medium:  leaves  ovate  acuminate,  oblique, 
fubcordate,  at  the  bafe  five-nerved  ;  fpikes  axillary, 
nodding.  This  fpecies  is  fufliciently  different  from  P. 
decumanum  and  reticulatum,  on  account  of  the  five- 
nerved  leaves,  and  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  being  very 
fnortly  and  not  always  cordate.  It  feems  more  allied  to 
the  next  fucceeding  fpecies;  but  differs  from  that  in 
having  the  leaves  fubcordate  at  the  bafe,  oblique  and  not 
fo  roundly  ovate.  It  has  feveral  trunks,  eight  feet  high, 
two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bafe,  upright,  jointed, 
knobbed,  afh-coloured.  Branches  numerous,  round, 
fwelling  at  the  joints.  Leaves  alternate,  three  or  five- 
nerved,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  netted  underneath  with 
tranfverfe  veins,  petioled,  having  a  bitterifn  aromatic 
tafte,  and  the  fame  fmell  when  bruifed.  It  feems  to  be  a 
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middle  fpecies  between  decumanum  and  reticulatum,  and 
derives  its  trivial  name  from  that  circumftance.  The 
native  country  is  unknown. 

9.  Piper  amalago,  or  rough-leaved  pepper :  leaves 
lanceolate-ovate,  five-nerved,  wrinkled.  This  has  feveral 
crooked  ftems,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet,  jointed,  hollow,  and  pithy;  they  divide  into 
many  fmall  branches.  Leaves  three  inches  and  a  half 
long,  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  rough.  Spikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  flender,  three  inches  long, 
having  many  fmall  feflile  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall 
berries.  Browne  calls  it  lmall-grained  black  pepper ;  and 
fays  that  it  grows  very  common  in  mod  of  the  hilly  parts  of 
Jamaica,  looking  very  bufliy,  and  fpreading  on  account 
of  its  flender  flexile  branches ;  it  begins  to  divide  very 
near  the  root,  and  rifes  in  tufts,  frequently  to  the  height 
of  fix  or  eight  feet  or  more.  The  berries  differ  from  the 
black  pepper  of  the  Eaft  Indies  only  in  fize,  being  feldotn 
bigger  than  a  large  muftard-feed  ;  but  the  tafte  and 
flavour  is  in  every  refpeft  the  fame:  the  leaves  and 
growth  of  the  fhrub  very  nearly  refemble  that  delineated 
in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  but  the  plant  is  neither  fo 
luxuriant  nor  fucculent.  Browne  ufed  it  for  many 
months,  and  could  not  perceive  any  fenfible  difference 
between  it  and  that  of  the  Eaft,  either  in  cookery  or 
feafoning.  It  fliould  be  picked  when  full  grown,  but 
before  it  ripens ;  for,  like  the  pimento  and  other  fpicy 
grains,  it  grows  foft  and  fucculent  by  maturity,  and 
demits  the  pungent  flavour:  it  may  then  be  dried  in  the 
fun  like  the  pimento,  and  left  adhering  to  the  fpikes, 
which  feem  to  have  the  fame  flavour  and  pungency  with 
the  grain  itfelf,  and  are  as  eafily  ground  in  the  mill. 

The  leaves  and  tender  fhoots  are  ufed  in  difcutient 
baths  and  fomentations,  and  fometimes  are  pounded  and* 
applied  to  foul  ulcers :  the  root  is  warm,  and  may  be 
fuccefsfully  adminiftered  as  a  refolutive,  fudorific,  or 
diaphoretic ;  but  it  anfwers  bell  in  infufions  or  light 
deco&ions,  which  may  be  varied  in  ftrength  as  occafion 
requires.  There  is  no  deobftruent  of  this  nature  that 
anfwers  better  in  dropfies,  or  lighter  obftruftions  from  a 
lentor  or  inertion.  Native  not  only  of  Jamaica,  but  of 
Hifpaniola,  Barbadoes,  and  probably  other  parts  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

10.  Piper  firiboa  :  leaves  cordate,  commonly  feven- 
nerved,  veined.  Stems  hollow,  flirubby,  about  four  feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  fmall  branches.  Leaves  about 
five  inches  long,  and  four  broad  near  their  bafe,  ending  in 
long  acute  points ;  they  have  feven  veins  at  the  bafe,  but 
the  two  outer  foon  diverge  to  the  borders  of  the  leaves, 
and  unite  with  them,  the  other  five  are  extended  almoft 
to  the  length  of  the  leaves,  diverging  from  the  midrib 
towards  the  lides,  and  unite  near  the  top.  The  fpikes 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  flender, 
and  about  four  inches  long,  bending  in  the  middle  like  a 
bow,  and  are  clofely  fet  with  fmall  herbaceous  flowers, 
.which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  berries,  inclofing  a  {Ingle 
feed.  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  it  from  Panama.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  New  Caledonia.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

n.  Piper  excelfum:  leaves  orbicular-cordate;  com¬ 
monly  feven  nerved  ;  peduncles  terminating,  folitary, 
bifid  ;  Item  arboreous.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

12.  Piper  longum,  or  long  pepper:  leaves  cordate, 
petioled,  and  feflile.  Stems  flirubby,  round,  fmooth, 
branched,  flender,  climbing,  but  not  to  any  confiderable 
height.  Leaves  differing  much  in  fize  and  form;  but 
commonly  heart-fliaped,  pointed,  entire,,  fmooth,  nerved, 
deep-green,  alternate.  Flowers  fmall,  in  fhort  denfe 
terminating  fpikes,  which  are  nearly  cylindrical.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  efpecially  Java,  Malabar,  and  Bengal. 

The  berries  are  very  fmall,  and  lodged  in  a  pulpy 
matter:  like  thofe  of  black  pepper,  they  are  firft  green, 
and  become  red  when  ripe:  they  are  hottell  to  the  tafte 
in  the  immature  ftate,  and  are  therefore  gathered  whilft 
green,  and  dried  in  the  fun,  when  they  change  to  a 
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blaekifh  or  dark-grey  colour.  Dr.  Cullen' obferves,  that 
long  pepper  has  the  fame  qualities  with  the  black,  out  in 
a  weaker  degree.  Bergius  alfo  judges  black  pepper  to  be 
hotter  than  this.  The  contrary  however  is  afferted  by 
Lewis  and  Murray. 

13.  Piper  methyfticum,  intoxicating  pepper,  or  ava  : 
leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  man.y-nerved  ;  fpikes  axillary, 
lolitary,  very  fhort,  peduncled,  fpreading  very  much. 
Stem  dichotomous,  fpotted,  attaining  the  height  of  a 
fathom.  Leaves  oblong-cordate,  not  roundjfh-cordate, 
as  in  the  next  fpecies.  The  root  of  this  plant  bruifed,  or 
more  frequently  chewed  in  the  mouth,  and  mixed  with 
the  faliva,  yields  that  naufeous  hot  intoxicating  juice, 
which  is  fo  acceptable  to  the  natives  of  the  South-Sea 
iflands,  and  is  fpoken  of  with  fo  much  deteftation  bj'  our 
voyagers.  They  pour  the  liquor  of  the  cocoa-nut  or 
pure  water  into  it;  but  the  lefs  it  is  diluted,  the  more 
this  naufeous  beverage  is  efteemed  among  the  chiefs,  to 
whom  the  ufe  of  it  is  mollly  confined,  becaufe  they 
become  intoxicated  and  then  fall  afieep  the  fooner.  The 
confequences  of  ufing  this  deteftable  liquor  too  freely  are 
deferibed  as  dreadful.  The  eyes  and  the  whole  body  are 
enflamed,  the  fkin  becomes  parched  up,  exfoliates  in 
J'cales,  and  throws  out  leprous  ulcers,  till  at  length  decay 
and  confumption  enfue  :  and  yet  even  thofe  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it,  cannot  take  the  naufeous  draught  without 
making  wry  faces,  and  their  limbs  quaking  with  horror. 
In  Otaheite  it  is  called  ava ;  in  the  'Friendly  and 
Sandwich  iflands,  with  a  Itrong  afpiration,  Itava.  It  is 
cultivated  in  all  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  except  the 
New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia. 

14.  Piper  latifolium,  or  broad-leaved  pepper  :  leaves  or¬ 
bicular  cordate,  nine-nerved;  fpikes  axillary,  aggregate, 
peduncled.  Native  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Iflands, 
the  New  Hebrides,  in  fhort,  of  almoft  all  the  iflands  of  the 
South  Sea,  within  the  tropics.  It  has  none  of  that  intox¬ 
icating  quality  which  P.  methyfticum  poflefles,  nor  is  it 
ever  put  to  any  ufe  by  the  natives. 

15.  Piper  decumanum,  or  plantain-leaved  pepper:  leaves 
cordate,  nine-nerved,  netted.  Stems  feveral,  fhrubby, 
upright,  branched,  fmooth,  a  little  knobbed,  the  height  of 
a  man  and  more,  an  inch  and  upwards  in  thicknefs  at  the 
bafe,  when  old  brown,  when  young  green.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  cordate,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  having  nine  or 
eleven  nerves,  fomewhat  villofe  on  the  veins  when  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  glafs,  in  other  parts  fmooth,  the  longer  ones 
a  foot  in  length  including  the  petioles;  thefe  are  winged 
with  a  pale  channelled  membrane,  in  rhe  longer  leaves 
four  inches  in  length.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  it  is  fo 
nearly  allied  to  reticulatum,  as  almoft  to  feem  a  variety; 
and  that  it  is  a  native  of  both  Indies.  Jacquin  aferibes  it 
to  the  Caraccas. 

16.  Piper  reticulatum,  or  netted-leaved  pepper:  leaves 
cordate  leven-nerved  netted.  Stem  about  five  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  fide-branches  which  have  protuberant 
joints.  Leaves  fix  inches  long,  and  five  broad  near  their 
bafe.  Native  of  Jamaica,  Martinico,  Hifpaniola,  Brafil. 
Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

17.  Piper  aduncum,  hooked-fpiked  pepper,  or  Spanifh 
elder  :  leaves  oblong-ovate  acuminate,  unequal  at  the  bafe, 
veined  ;  fpikes  axillary,  folitary,  uncinate.  Stalks  many, 
hollow,  about  five  feet  high,  with  joints  pretty  clofe  and 
protuberant;  they  divide  into  fmaller  branches.  Leaves 
feven  inches  long,  and  three  broad  in  the  middle,  rough; 
the  veins  come  out  alternately  from  the  midrib,  diverging 
to  the  fides,  and  join  the  borders  of  the  leaf  at  the  top. 
The  fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  oppofite  to  the  leaves  ;  they  are  (lender,  five 
incites  long  and  incurved,  clofely  fet  wdtli  flowers  their 
whole  length.  It  is  called  Spanifh  elder  in  Jamaica,  of 
which  ifland  it  is  a  native,  as  alfo  of  Barbadoes,  Domingo, 
and  the  Caraccas.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

18.  Piper  macrophyllum,  or  great-leaved  pepper:  leaves 
elliptic-ovate,  acuminate,  fmooth,  unequal  at  the  bafe, 
veined;  petioles  appendicled;  fpikes  axillary,  lolitary. 


This  is  a  large  fhrub,  two  fathoms  in  height :  Item  round, 
flriated.  Flowers  very  clofe,  not  diftindl.  Styles  none. 
Stigmas  three,  feflile.  The  Item  and  branches  are  lefs 
brittle  than  in  the  other  fpecies.  Native  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  on  rocky  mountains;  Jamaica,  Martinico,  &c. 

19.  Piper  geniculatum,  or  jointed  pepper :  leaves  oblong 
acuminate,  oblique,  many-nerved,  fmooth;  Item  and 
branchesjointed.  This  fhrub  is  two  fathoms  high  and  more. 
Leaves  alternate,  half  a  foot  long  and  more,  attenuated,  but 
blunt  at  the  top,  rounded  and  unequal  at  the  bafe,  entire. 
Flowers  fpiral,  as  in  P.  verrucofum.  Stem,  though  often 
thick,  yet  fo  weak  as  to  require  fupport  from  other  fhrubs. 
It  is  diltinguifhed  from  P.  macrophyllum,  which  it  refem- 
bles  very  much,  by  its  jointed  habit,  brittlenefs,  &c.  from 
P.  verrucofum,  by  its  joints,  thinner  leaves,  and  even  (tern 
and  branches.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  (tony  woods. 

20.  Piper  verrucofum,  or  vvarted  pepper:  arborefeent; 
leaves  oblong  acuminate,  obliquely  many-nerved,  veined, 
fmooth,  coriaceous;  (tern  and  branches  warted.  This 
is  a  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
in  height,  upright,  with  the  bark  much  warted.  Branches 
fimple,  terminating,  leafy,  round,  with  white  warts. 
Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  blunt ;  alternate,  veined  ;  the 
largeft  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  in  length.  Flowers  in  a 
fpiral,  the  males  and  females  in  a  manner  diftindl.  It  is 
known  by  its  habit,  its  warted  Item  and  branches,  and  its 
large  coriaceous  leaves.  Native  of  Jamaica,  on  calcareous 
rocks  in  the  interior  of  the  ifland  ;  Guiana,  & c. 

21.  Piper  hifpidum,  or  hairy-leaved  pepper:  leaves 
ovate-acuminate,  oblique,  hirfute,  wrinkled  ;  nerves  alter¬ 
nate,  veined,  fpikes  eredt.  Stem  about  a  fathom  in  height, 
upright,  round,  hirfute,  hifpid.  It  differs  from  P.  fcabrum 
by  its  remarkable  hirfute  and  hifpid  habit.  To  avoid 
being  confounded  witli  P.  hifpidulum,  Swartz  changed 
the  name  from  hifpidum,  which  he  firfl  gave  it,  to  hir- 
futum.  Native  of  Jamaica,  on  the  cooler  mountains; 
flowering  in  autumn. 

22.  Piper  nitidum,  or  fhining-leaved  pepper:  leaves 
lanceolate-ovate,  oblique,  at  the  bafe  fmooth,  fhining. 
This  alfo  is  a  fhrub,  the  height  of  a  man,  very  much 
branched,  with  a  fmooth  round  trunk.  Leaves  alternate, 
dark  green,  from  two  to  three  inches  long.  Flowers  very 
much  crowded.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  mountain  woods; 
flowering  in  fpring. 

23.  Piper  pellucidum,  or  pellucid-leaved  pepper:  leaves 
cordate  petioled,  Item  herbaceous.  This  is  an  nual.  Stalks 
lucculent,  feven  or  eight  inches  high.  Leaves  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad.  The 
fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks  ;  they 
are  (lender,  about  an  inch  long  and  ftraight ;  the  flowers 
are  very  fmall,  and  feflile,  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  very  fmall  berries,  each  containing  a  fmall  feed 
like  duft.  Native  of  South  America  and  the  iflands,  on 
the  gravelly  banks  of  torrents  and  rivers,  being  fond  of 
moilture.  In  Martinico  they  eat  the  leaves  as  falad,  with 
lettuce  or  alone,  with  oil  and  vinegar;  and  call  it  crejj'on, 
( water-crefs ;)  but  it  has  too  powerful  a  fmell  and  tafte 
to  be  agreeable  to  Europeans.  It  was  cultivated  in  1759 
by  Mr.  Miller;  and  flowers  from  April  to  September. 

24.  Piper  alpinum,  or  alpine  pepper  :  herbaceous;  Item 
eredt,  nearly  Ample;  leaves  ovate-roundifh  acute,  veinlefs 
underneath;  fpikes  axillary.  This  is  an  herbaceous  plant, 
with  filiform  defeending  fimple  roots.  Stem  about  a  foot 
high,  round,  fucculent,  fmooth.  It  is  diftindl  from  P. 
obtufifoiium,  which  has  a  creeping  Item.  Native  of  the 
highefl  mountains  in  Jamaica.  It  flowers  in  February  and 
March. 

25.  Piper  hifpidulum,  or  hlfpid-leaved  pepper  :  her¬ 
baceous,  almoft  upright ;  leaves  roundifh,  petioled,  very 
thin,  rough-haired  above.  This  alfo  is  an  herbaceous  plant, 
final),  and  bright  green.  Stem  two  or  three  inches  high, 
jointed,  dift'ufed,  round,  fmooth,  pellucid,  brittle. 
Flowers  very  minute,  naked,  diftant ;  calyx  none,  but 
feales  fcarcely  vifible  at  the  bafe  of  the  germ.  It  is  very 
diftindl  from  P.  pellucidum  in  its  tendernefs,  leaves, 
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pubefcence,  and  flowers.  The  tafte  alfo  is  bitter,  not 
aromatic.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  moift  woods  on  the  Blue 
Mountains.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  flowers  early  in 
the  fpring. 

26.  Piper  tenellum  s  herbaceous;  Ample,  decumbent; 
leaves  diftich-ovate,  veinlefs,  ciliate  at  the  edge;  fpike 
afcending.  Root  fmall,  annual,  Ample,  filamentofe. 
Stem  three  or  four  inches  high,  very  feldom  divided, 
jointed,  fomewhat  hirfute,  having  very  minute  red  dors 
cn  it,  and  a  fcattered  (hagginels  among  the  petioles, 
grooved,  brittle.  Leaves  fmall,  on  very  fhort  petioles. 
Flowers  very  minute  :  calyx  none  ;  but  a  roundifh  little 
fcale  covering  the  germ  ;  by  the  Aides  of  which  are  two 
filaments,  the  length  of  the  germ,  upright.  Berry  on 
a  pedicel  three  times  as  long  as  the  germ,  containing  one 
feed;  when  ripe  it  was  the  lize  of  a  fmall  pin’s  head,  of  a 
blackifli  colour,  and  an  aromatic  flavour.  Native  of 
Jamaica,  on  the  cool  mountains,  on  trunks  of  trees, 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  rotten,  hanging  down  among  the 
mofs,  and  flowering  in  Summer. 

27.  Piper  acuminatum  :  herbaceous;  leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  nerved,  fleflty ;  ftem  almoft  upright.  Native  of 
South  America,  in  moift  woods,  commonly  on  the  trunks  of 
rotten  trees. 

28.  Piper  blandum  :  leaves  in  threes,  lanceolate- 
acuminate,  three-nerved,  ciliate,  dotted  underneath, 
Siems  feveral,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  almoft  upright, 
weak,  flefliy,  villofe,  thicker  than  a  quill,-  round,  blood-red, 
at  top  flexuofe  and  branched  :  branches  alternate, 
oppofite  or  in  threes.  Leaves  petioled,  acute,  quite  entire, 
dark  green  above,  underneath  very  pale  green  with  the 
edges  blood-red  ;  on  the  middle  of  the  ftalk  the  nerves 
are  alfo  blood-red  ;  the  larger  ones  are  four  inches  in 
length  ;  the  loweft  are  much  lefs,  and  entirely  blood-red 
underneath.  Native  of  the  Caraccas. 

29.  Piper  amplexicaule :  fubherbaceous,  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate-ovate,  embracing,  nerved,  fleffiy  ;  ftem  eredt, 
Ample.  Stem  almoft  Ample,  a  foot  high,  hardiih,  flightly 
flexuofe,  angular,  comprefled,  grooved,  fmooth,  rigid. 
It  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  by  the  leaves  embracing  the  ftem. 
Native  of  Jamaica,  and  other  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
on  rotten  trees,  and  among  the  remains  of  thofe  which 
have  fallen. 

30.  Piper  pallidum  :  leaves  alternate  obovate,  commonly 
three-nerved  ;  fpikes  folitary,  fubterminating.  Native  of 
the  Society- ifles. 

31.  Piper  obtuAfolium,  or  blunt-leaved  pepper :  leaves 
cbovate,  nervelefs.  This  fends  out  from  the  root  many 
fucculent  herbaceous  ftalks  almoft  as  large  as  a  man’s 
little  finger;  they  are  jointed,  and  divide  into  many 
branches,  never  rifing  above  a  foot  high,  but  generally 
fpread  near  the  ground,  putting  out  roots  at  each  joint, 
propagate  very  faft,  and  foon  cover  a  large  fpace  of  ground. 
The  leaves  are  very  thick  and  fucculent;  they  are  about 
three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  very  fmooth  and  entire. 
(See  the  Botany  Plate  IV.  fig.  57.)  The  peduncle 
comes  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  this  is  alfo  very 
fucculent;  and  the  whole  length,  including  the  fpike,  is 
about  feven  inches.  The  fpike  is  ftraigbt,  eredf,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a  goofe-quill  clofely  covered  with  fmall 
flowers  which  require  a  glafs  to  be  diftinguilhed  :  the 
whole  fpike  much  refembles  the  tail  of  a  lizard,  for  which 
Plunder  gave  it  the  name  of  Saurunis.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  many  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft 
Indies:  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739;  and 
flowers  from  April  to  September. 

32.  Piper  retufum:  leaves  obovate,  retufe.  Found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thun  berg. 

33.  Piper  glabellum  :  herbaceous;  leaves  ovate 
acuminate;  ftem  declined,  rooting,  very  much  branched. 
Stems  long,  crowded,  procumbent,  leafy,  roundifh,  even. 
Leaves  alternate,  quite  entire.  The  colour  of  the  whole 
plant  is  pale  green.  It  is  nearly  allied  to P.  acuminatum; 
but  differs  in  having  a  weak  ftem,  very  much  branched, 
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fomewhat  creeping  and  rooting;  the  leaves  ovate,  acu¬ 
minate,  lefs,  and  not  fo  thick  ;  fpikes  fmaller,  fhorter. 

Native  of  Jamaica  and  other  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies ; 
flowering  in  the  fpring. 

34.  Piper  ferpens  :  herbaceous ;  leaves  roundifli- 
acute,  flat,  difcoloured  ;  ftem  creeping.  The  ftem  puts 
forth  capillary  fibres  on  every  fide;  is  filiform,  fubdivided, 
angular,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  greater  in 
widtli  than  length,  half  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  petioles 
fhorter  than  the  leaves,  fpreadrng,  round,  fmooth. 
Flowers  fo  minute  as  not  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  naked 
eye  ;  feparated  by  ovate  fcales.  It  may  be  diftinguilhed 
from  P.  rotundifolium  by  the  leaves  not  being  orbi- 
culate  or  ovate  ;  the  ftem  not  divaricate,  but  more  Ample 
and  thicker;  the  leaves  underneath  pale  and  thicker; 
broad-ovate  at  the  bale,  with  a  very  fhort  point.  Native 
of  Jamaica,  in  rocky  woods  among  mofs. 

35.  Piper  cordifolium  :  herbaceous;  leaves  obcordate, 
petioled,  plano-convex,  flefliy ;  ftem  creeping.  Stem 
filiform,  divaricate,  round,  fucculent.  Leaves  alternate, 
entire  fmooth.  Flowers  very  minute,  whitifh.  The 
whole  plant  lias  a  fharp  tafte.  It  is  very  d i Hi n cl  from  the 
others  in  the  leaves.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  old  woods, 
on  decaying  trees. 

36.  Piper  nummularifolium :  herbaceous,  leaves 
orbicular,  concavo-convex  ;  ftem  filiform,  creeping, 
rooting.  Stems  two  or  three  feet  long,  fubdivided, 
roundifh,  very  fmooth,  foft.  Flowers  hardly  difcernible, 
whitifh..  It  refembles  P.  rotundifolium,  but  differs  in 
having  a  filiform  divaricating  ftem,  and  orbicular 
concavo-convex  leaves.  Native  of  the  interior  of 
Jamaica  on  old  trees. 

37.  Piper  rotundifolium  :  herbaceous ;  leaves  roundifh, 
flat,  flefliy  ;  ftem  filiform,  creeping.  Stems  very  long, 
fubdivided,  round,  fucculent,  throwing  out  fhort  capillary 
fibres  on  all  Aides  from  the  Hems.  Jacquin  mentions,  that 
the  leaves  are  greafy  to  the  touch,  bright  green,  with  a 
peculiar  fragrant  reviving  odour,  entitling  them  to  be 
ranked  among  the  aromatics  and  cephalics,  and  which 
they  retain  for  feveral  years,  when  dried;  he  lias  feen  a 
diftilled  water  of  them  yielding  the  pleafant  fcent  of  the 
plant.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Martinico,  in  clofe  moift: 
woods,  covering  the  entire  mofty  trunks  of  old  trees,  and 
ftones  covered  with  mofs. 

38.  Piper  maculofum  :  leaves  peltate,  ovate.  Native  of 
Dominica. 

30-  Piper  peltatum  :  leaves  peltate,  orbicular-cordate, 
blunt  ;  fpikes  umbelled.  This  lias  a  pretty  thick  fpongy 
ftalk,  fifteen  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  jointed  pithy 
branches.  Leaves  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  Native  of 
Jamaica  and  Dominica. 

40.  Piper  fubpeltatum  :  leaves  fubpeltate,  orbicular- 
cordate,  acuminate;  fpikes  umbelled.  .  This  holds  a 
middle  place  between  P.  peltatum  and  umbellatum  ;  but 
differs  from  the  firlt  in  its  fubpeltate  acuminate  leaves  ; 
from  the  fecond,  in  its  fubpeltate  leaves  and  fmooth  ftem. 
Native  of  Amboyna  and  Baley,  in  woods  among  the 
mountains. 

41.  Piper  diftacliyon  :  leaves  ovate-acuminate;  fpikes 
conjugate;  ftem  rooting.  Stem  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  climbing,  fubdivided,  comprefled  a  little,  fmooth, 
marked  with  rufous  fpots  or  dots,  fucculent.  Native  ot 
the  mountains  of  Jamaica,  Hifpaniola,  and  Dominica. 

42.  Piper  umbellatum,  umbelled  pepper,  or  Santa- 
Maria  leaf :  leaves  orbicular-cordate,  acuminate,  veined  ; 
fpikes  umbelled  ;  ftem  eredf,  grooved,  pubefcent.  Root 
annual.  Stem  herbaceous.  Brow’ne  fays  it  is  very 
common  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica,  and  is  feldom  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  that  the  leaves  are  very 
large  and  round,  the  footftalks  embracing  the  ftem  at 
the  infertion ;  that  Pifo  affirms  the  root  to  be  a  warm 
adtive  remedy  againft  poifons,  and  that  a  fyrup  is  made 
of  it  in  many  parts  of  our  fugar-colonies,  which  is  much 
ufed  by  the  inhabitants  in  colds  and  catarrhs.  Browne 
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has  ten  fpecies  of  Saururus,  which  he  feparates  from 
Piper;  attributing  fix  filaments  and  three  piftils  to  the 
former,  and  two  filaments  only  with  three  piftils  to  the 
latter. 

43.  Piper  trifolium,  or  three-leaved  pepper:  leaves 
in  threes,  roundiftn  Native  of  South  America. 

44.  Piper  perefkiaefolium  :  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or 
four,  elliptic,  three-nerved,  fmooth ;  fpike  terminating, 
folitary ;  ftem  fpotted.  Stems  fubherbaceous,  almoft 
upright,  not  rooting,  jointed,  weak,  the  thicknefs  of  a 
quill,  when  adult  leaflefs,  round,  a  foot  high  and  more, 
green  or  dirty  purple;  the  younger  ones  fomewhat 
angular.  Leaves  on  (hort  petioles  red  above,  dotted  on 
both  fides,  about  two  inches  long.  It  differs  from  P. 
verticillatum  in  being  much  higher,  with  acute  leaves, 
and  a  perennial  root.  Native  of  Venezuela. 

45.  Piper  polyftachyon,  or  many-fpiked  pepper: 
leaves  in  whorls,  rhomb-ovate,  quite  entire,  petioled, 
three-nerved,  pubefcent.  Root  perennial,  creeping. 
Stems  annual,  afcending  at  the  bafe,  and  then  upright, 
round,  panicled,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill,  flelhy, 
fmooth,  purple,  flexible,  a  foot  high.  The  whole  plant 
has  an  unpleafant  tafte,  but  fcarcely  any  fmell.  Native 
of  the  YVeft  Indies.  Introduced  in  1775,  by  John 
Fothergill,  M.  D. 

46.  Piper  quadrifolium,  or  four-leaved  pepper  :  leaves 
in  fours,  wedge-form,  obovate,  emarginate;  fubfeflile; 
ftem  eredt.  Stem  half  a  foot  high,  herbaceous,  fubdivided, 
ft  iff',  even,  thick.  Native  of  South  America  and  Jamaica, 
on  very  lofty  woody  mountains. 

47.  Piper  verticillatum,  or  whorl-leaved  pepper  :  leaves 
in  whorls,  four  together,  elliptic,  blunt,  three-nerved. 
Herb  tender,  upright,  a  finger’s  length.  Spikes  Ample, 
feveral  times  longer  than  the  leaves.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

•48.  Piper  ftellatum,  or  ftarry-leaved  pepper  :  leaves  in 
whorls,  three,  four,  or  five,  together,  oblong,  acuminate, 
three- nerved.  This  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  a  foot  high 
and  more.  Stem  round,  leafy,  pubefcent,  fometimes 
ferruginous.  Flowers  very  minute,  green.  Native  of 
mountain  woods  in  Jamaica. 

Dryander  believes  the  P.  ftellatum  of  Swartz  to  be  the 
fame  with  P.  verticillatum,  at  leaft  he  can  fee  no  other 
difference  than  in  the  length  of  the  fpikes,  between 
Browne’s  fpecimen  of  the  latter  in  Linnaeus's  Herbarium, 
and  a  fpecimen  from  Jamaica,  in  Sir  Jofeph  Banks’s 
Herbarium,  which  Swartz  has  marked  as  his  P.  ftellatum. 
Wildenow,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
differs  from  the  preceding,  on  account  of  its  acuminate 
3eaves,  and  the  fpikes  being  three  times  as  long,  and  much 
thicker. 

49.  Piper  reflexum,  or  reflex-leaved  pepper:  leaves  in 
fours,  rhombed,  flefhy,  reflex, and  patulous;  ftem  creeping. 
Roots  long,  filiform.  Sterns  filiform,  loofe,  very  long, 
creeping  or  pendulous.  Fruflification  as  in  P.  quadrifo¬ 
lium,  N°  46.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  on  the  trunks  of 
old  trees.  Thunbcrg  found  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
Solander  and  Forfierin  the  South-Sea  Iflands. 

50.  Piper  pulchellum,  or  fmall-leaved  pepper:  leaves 
in  fours,  (ubleffile,  oblong,  nervelefs,  quite  entire;  ftem 
round  ;  fpikes  terminating.  Native  of  Jamaica.  Found 
there  by  Thomas  Clark,  M.D.  Introduced  in  1778, 
by  Mr.  William  Forfyth.  It  flowers  from  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember. 

51.  Piper  fili forme  r  herbaceous ;  leaves  linear,  blunt,  the 
uppermoft  in  whorls;  ftem  £liform,  creeping.  Roots 
capillary  Stem  creeping  far  and  wide,  four-cornered, 
fmooth,  ftriated  and  fpotted.  Native  of  Jamaica,  among 
mofs,  at  the  roots  of  trees,  on  the  high  mountains.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Willdenow,  this  is  very  nearly  related  to  the 
preceding. 

Species  from  Vahl’s  Eclogce. 

52.  Piper  ovatum:  leaves  ovate,  veined,  many-nerved, 
equal  at  the  bafe;  berries  pedicelled,  diftant ;  branches 
even.  Found  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad  by  Ryan. 


5 3.  Piper  caudatum :  leaves  cordate,  nine-nerved, 
veined  fmooth,  attenuated  with  a  deep  finus  at  the  bafe. 
Stem  fhrubby,  round,  fmooth,  even.  Leaves  three  or 
four  inches  long,  exactly  cordate,  even,  with  the  veins 
not  much  branched.  Spikes  peduncled,  oppofite  to  the 
leaves,  about  three  inches  in  length,  (lender.  Flowers 
very  much  crowded  together.  It  differs  from  P.  reticula- 
tum  in  having  the  leaves  exaflly  cordate,  with  a  deep 
finus  at  the  bafe,  and  the  lobes  more  diftant.  It  recedes 
alfo  from  Plumier’s  figure  of  P.  decumanum,  in  the  form 
of  the  leaves,  the  thicknefs  of  the  fpikes,  and  in  the  flen- 
dernefs  of  the  ftem  and  branches.  Native  of  Brafil. 

54.  Piper  rugofum :  leaves  ovate  -  oblong,  veined, 
fmooth,  nearly  equal  at  the  bafe,  netted  underneath; 
branches  even ;  petioles  fimple.  Branches  fmooth, 
ftraight,  round  at  the  bottom,  angular  at  top,  jointed, 
with  the  help  of  a  glafs  ’having  a  mealy  appearance. 
Leaves  alternate,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  (harp  at  the  tip, 
fomewhat  wrinkled,  efpecially  underneath  from  the  pro¬ 
tuberant  veins.  Spikes  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  peduncled, 
folitary,  half  an  inch  long,  probably  longer  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  age,  round,  terminated  by  a  (hort  point  without 
flowers.  Found  in  Cayenne  by  Von  Rohr. 

55.  Piper  aequale :  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  veined, 
attenuated,  equal  at  the  bafe,  fmooth  ;  branches  even, 
knee-jointed.  Branches  round,  fmooth  ;  the  joints  a 
little  broken,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  knobbed.  Found 
in  the  ifland  of  Montferrat  by  Ryan. 

56.  Piper  praemorfum  :  leaves  lanceolate- elliptic,  atte¬ 
nuated,  fmooth,  (horter  on  one  fide  at  the  bafe;  fpikes 
recurved  at  top.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  knobbed  at 
the  joints ;  (harp,  five  or  fix  inches  long.  Spike  oppofite 
to  a  leaf,  peduncled,  four  or  five  inches  long,  fpreading, 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  packthread,  curved  back  at  the  tip. 
Flowers  crowded  together  very  clofe.  It  feems  to  be 
allied  to  P.  nitidum  of  Swartz.  Native  of  Surinam. 

57.  Piper  obovatum  :  leaves  in  threes,  petioled,  obo¬ 
vate,  emarginate,  fmooth,  ftem  creeping.  Branches  dif— 
fufed,  rooting,  fmooth,  the  fize  of  a  (mall  packthread, 
alternate,  except  that  fometimes  the  lowed  are  oppofite, 
brown.  Leaves  petioled,  fmall,  (harp  at  the  bafe,  ob- 
fcurely  three-nerved,  veinlefs.  Spike  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  folitary,  ftraight,  three  inches  long,  the  fame 
thicknefs  with  the  branches.  It  differs  from  P.  cordatusn 
of  Swartz,  and  P.  retufum  of  Linnaeus,  in  having  three 
leaves  at  each  joint.  It  approaches  to  the  figure  of  P. 
trifoliatum  in  Plumier;  but  differs  in  having  emarginate 
leaves,  acute  at  the  bafe.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  variety. 
Found  in  the  ifland  of  Montferrat  by  Ryan. 

58.  Piper  microftachyum  :  leaves  oblong-acuminate, 
equal  at  the  bafe,  veined  underneath;  fpikes  very  (hort, 
mucronate.  Branches  dichotomous,  round,  ftriated  above, 
appearing  (lightly  pubefcent  towards  the  top  when  mag¬ 
nified,  often  flexuofe ;  the  internodes  two  or  three  inches 
long;  the  joints  knobbed.  Leaves  three  inches  long, 
(harp  at  both  ends,  even,  obfcurely  veined.  It  approaches 
to  P.  rugofum,  but  the  leaves  are  fmaller,  very  fmooth 
and  even  on  the  upper  lurface,  veined  indeed  underneath, 
but  not  wrinkled  as  in  that,  (harp  at  the  bafe,  peduncles 
(horter  than  the  petiole.  Found  in  Cayenne  by  Von 
Rohr. 

59.  Piper  grande:  leaves  ovate- oblong  acuminate, 
many-nerved,  equal  at  the  bafe.  Branches  ftriated, 
fmooth,  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill  5  joints  knobbed,  inter¬ 
nodes  three  or  four  inches  long.  Leaves  alternate,  half 
a  foot  long,  fix  or  feven  inches  wide;  the  lower  ones  op¬ 
pofite,  the  reft  alternate,  veined,  pale  green.  Flowers 
very  minute.  It  differs  from  P.  macrophyllum  in  there 
being  no  appendicles  to  the  peduncles.  Gathered  by 
Von  Rohr  at  St.  Martha. 

60.  Piper  fcabrum  :  leaves  broad  -  ovate  acuminate, 
oblique,  wrinkled,  rugged  ;  fpikes  ereff.  This  is  a  (hrub 
five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  upright,  round,  fomewhat  rugged  ; 
branches  fpreading,  round,  jointed,  rugged.  It  differs 
from  P.  aduncum,  which  it  refembles  very  much,  in  having 
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wider  leaves,  brownifh-green,  not  paler;  and  upright,  not 
hooked,  fpikes.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  mountains  of 
the  more  temperate  part. 

Miller  has  thirteen  fpecies,  all  American,  except  P. 
firiboa,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  His  fpecies 
are  chiefly  the  Saururi  of  Plumier,  with  three  found  by 
Houftoun.  He  has  not  mentioned  the  common  Eaft- 
Indian  peppers,  having  probably  never  cultivated  them. 
He  has  the  following  fpecies  not  mentioned  above. 

6 1.  Piper  humile :  leaves  lanceolate,  nerved,  rigid, 
feffile.  Stalks  (lender,  frequently  trailing,  and  putting 
out  roots  from  the  joints.  Leaves  five  inches  long,  and 
two  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end  ; 
they  have  one  ftrong  midrib,  with  feveral  veins  on  the 
under  furface,  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  fides. 
Spike  very  (lender,  five  inches  long.  Native  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

62.  Piper  laurifolium:  leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  nerved ; 
fpikes  fhort.  Stalks  fhrubby,  jointed,  nine  or  ten  feet 
high,  dividing  into  fmaller  branches.  Leaves  feven  inches 
long  and  three  broad,  ending  in  acute  points;  they 
are  veined  and  rough,  of  the  fame  confidence  with  laurel- 
leaves.  Spikes  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  at  the 
joints,  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  not  more  than  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall  quill,  clofely  fet  with 
flowers.  Native  of  Vera  Cruz  in  America. 

63.  Piper  tomentofum :  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  tomen- 
tofe ;  Item  arborefcent.  This  has  hollow  pithy  (talks, 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  crooked 
branches,  having  fwelling  joints.  Leaves  five  inches  long 
and  three  broad,  covered  with  a  woolly  down.  Difco- 
vered  by  Dr.  Houftoun  at  Vera  Cruz. 

64..  Piper  decumanum :  leaves  cordate-ovate,  nerved, 
acuminate  ;  fpikes  reflex.  This  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby 
ftalks  fifteen  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  (lender 
branches,  with  protuberant  joints.  Leaves  five  inches 
long  and  three  broad,  fmooth,  but  the  two  outer  join  the 
borders  of  the  leaves  foon ;  the  other  three  run  to  the 
top,  the  middle  one  in  a  right  line;  the  two  fide  ones 
diverge,  and  join  at  the  top :  dark  green  on  the  upper 
fide,  but  pale  on  the  under.  Sent  from  Carthagena  by 
Dr.  William  Houftoun. 

65.  Piper  glabrum  :  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
fmooth,  three-nerved.  This  has  many  fhrubby  ftalks  ten 
feet  high,  dividing  into  crooked  branches  towards  the 
top.  Leaves  near  four  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
broad,  lucid  green,  with  three  large  veins  or  nerves. 
Sent  from  Campeachy  by  Dr.  Houftoun.. 

66.  Piper  racemofum;  leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  wrinkled  ; 
nerves  alternate.  Stalk  fhrubby,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
dividing  towards  the  top  into  a  great  number  of  fmall 
branches,  which  are  hollow,  and  having  protuberant 
joints.  Leaves  five  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad, 
fome  having  long,  others  very  fhort,  footftalks  ;  they  are 
of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  underneath, 
ending  in  acute  points.  Spikes  from  the  fide  of  the 

•  ftalks  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  long  and  (lender,  clofely  fet 
with  very  fmall  flowers.  Native  of  Campeachy. 

Species  from  the  Linn.  Tranf. 

Mr.  John  Vaughan  Thompfon,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Linnasan  Society  on  the  ad  of  June,  1807,  Introduces 
his  newly-difcovered  fpecies  with  the  following  obferva- 
tions,  “  Of  this  extenfive  and  highly-natural  genus  a 
lefs  intimate  knowledge  is  in  general  poffeffed  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  botanift  than  of  mod  others  in  which  fo  many 
plants  of  intereft  occur.  This  circumftance  is  to  be 
attributed  not  only  to  the  plants  of  this  genus  being 
all  natives  of  tropical  climates,  but  alfo  to  -the  very 
ftrong  refemblance  of  moft  of  the  fhrubby  fpecies  to 
each  other,  and  the  impoflibility  of  preferving,  by 
the  ufual  methods,  fuch  as  are  herbaceous  and  fuccu- 
lenf.  Throughout  this  family  the  inflorefcence  is  dif- 
pofed  in  a  fcaly  fpike,  or,  more  properly,  a  catkin ;  in 
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moft  of  the  fpecies  clofe  and  imbricated,  but  in  others, 
particularly  the  herbaceous  fpecies,  more  open  and  lax. 
The  flowers,  feparately  examined,  confift  of  an  inferior 
fcale,  a  roundifh  germen,  and  two  ftamina,  without  the 
leaft  veftige  of  a  calyx  or  corolla.  There  is  no  ftyle,  but 
three  minute  ftigmata  not  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  the  antherse  are  for  the  moft  part  feffile; 
but  I  cannot  be  led  to  think  that  the  filament  is  entirely 
wanting  in  any  of  the  fpecies.  Notwithftanding  the  ob¬ 
vious  fimplicity  of  this  ftrufture,  an  attempt  has  been 
made,  in  the  Flora  Peruviana,  (amongft  a  variety  of 
others,)  to  form  the  herbaceous  fpecies  into  a  new  genus, 
under  the  name  of  Peperomia.”  Vahl  re-unites  them  ; 
and  Mr.  Thompfon  fuggefts,  that  the  whole  might  be 
conveniently  divided  into  two  fedftions  5  “  the  firll  con¬ 
taining  the  fhrubby  fpecies,  the  other  the  herbaceous ; 
each  of  which  may  be  further  fubdivided  into,  ift,  fuch 
as  are  ereft ;  and,  adiy,  fuch  as  creep  or  climb;  in  the 
following  manner : 

a.  Shrubby:  1.  ere£t;  2.  climbing. 

b.  Herbaceous:  1.  ere<5l  ;  z.  creeping. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  individuals  of 
the  firft  fedtion  are  common  to  both  continents,  thofe  of 
the  fecond  are  confined  exclufively  to  the  old,  and  thofe 
of  the  two  laft  principally  to  the  new.  The  fpecies  here¬ 
with  prefented  belong  to  the  laft  fedlion,  and  are  all  fo 
very  ftrongly  and  diftindtly  marked,  that  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  at  all  times  eafily  difcriminated.” 

67.  Piper  quadrangulare,  or  quadrangular-ftalked  pep¬ 
per  :  -herbaceous ;  Item  four-fided,  radicate,  (proceeding 
direftly  from  the  root ;)  leaves  oppofite,  rhombic  ;  pedun¬ 
cles  axillary,  folitary  ;  lpikes  binate.  Difcovered  by  Mr. 
Thompfon  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  St.  Jofeph’s  and  the  Caroni-river,  in  the  ifland  of 
Trinidad.  It  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed  Plate,  at 
fig.  x. 

68.  Piper  brafteatum,  or  St.  Vincent’s  pepper  ^herba¬ 
ceous;  Item  filiform,  radicant ;  leaves  cordate-orbiculate, 
acuminate;  peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  bradteated;  fpikes 
fhort.  Found  in  fome  abundance  on  the  rocks  and  trees 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Morne  Suffrier,  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Vincent,  about  two  thoufand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  It  approaches  moft  near  to  the  P.  fcandens  of  Vahl, 
but  is  fufficienily  diftindh  See  the  Plate,  fig.  2. 

69.  Piper  hernandi-folium,  or  jack-in-a-box-leaved  pep¬ 
per  :  herbaceous;  ftem  radicate;  leaves  ovate-acuminate 
peltate;  peduncles  oppofite  the  leaves,  folitary,  articulated. 
Inhabits  the  Caribbee  I  (lands  :  firft  noticed  on  the  moun¬ 
tainous  woods  of  St.  Vincent’s,  and  fubfequently  in  the 
woods  of  Trinidad  and  Granada. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plants  require  a 
warm  ftove  to  preferve  them  in  England.  They  may  be 
propagated  by  feeds,  if  they  can  be  procured  frefh  from 
the  countries  where  the  plants  grow  naturally;  thefe 
fhould  be  (own  upon  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and, 
when  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they 
fhould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with 
light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s 
bark,  (hading  them  every  day  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  root;  then  they  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  tender  exotic  plants,  admitting  frefh  air  to 
them  daily  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  w'eak  5  and,  when  the  nights 
are  cold,  the  glades  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  covered 
with  mats  to  keep  them  warm.  As  the  ftalks  of  moft  of 
thefe  plants  are  tender  when  young,  they  fhould  not  have 
much  wet,  which  would  rot  them;  and,  when  water  is 
given  to  them,  it  mud  be  with  caution,  not  to  beat  down 
the  plants;  for,  when  that  is  done,  they  feldom  rife  again. 
In  autumn  the  plants  mull  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed 
of  the  bark-ftove,  and  during  the  winter  they  mull  be 
fparsngly  watered  ;  they  require  the  fame  warmth  as  the 
coffee-tree.  In  the  fummer  they  require  a  large  (hare  of 
frefh  air  in  hot  weather,  but  they  mull  be  conftantly  kept 
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in  the  ftove,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  our  weather  in  fummer. 

i.  The  introduction  of  this  valuable  plant  into  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  effe&ed  by  Dr.  William 
Roxburgh  in  1787.  He  found  that  the  black  pepper 
grew  wild  in  the  hills  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Samul 
Cotah,  at  a  place  called  Rumphah,  about  170  N.  lat.  and 
82°  E.  Ion.  from  Greenwich;  and  not  only  there,  but  in 
almoft  every  valley  among  thefe  hills.  For  prop-trees  he 
ufed  Erythrina  corallodendron,  called  moochy-wood  tree, 
or  muricu.  In  1788  he  had  completed  three  plantations 
containing  4.750  prop-trees,  with  two  pepper-vines  to 
each;  and  had  befides about  10,000  plants  in  the  nurfe- 
ries.  The  trees  were  fet  in  quincunx-order,  at  fix,  eight 
and  ten,  feet  afunder.  One  thoufand  plants  will  yield 
from  5001b.  to  looolb.  In  1789  his  plantations  contained 
between  forty  and  fifty  thoufand  pepper-vines,  occupying 
about  fifty  acres  of  land.  The  foil  they  thrive  beff  on,  is 
a  mixture  of  red  clay  and  fand. 

The  pepper-vine  fhould  be  planted  in  a  low '  firm 
ground.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  rain  falls 
inceflantly,  at  the  foot  of  a  jack,  mango,  cajou,  muricu, 
or  any  other,  tree,  whofe  bark  is  rough  or  prickly,  dig  a 
hole  one  foot  deep,  the  breadth  and  length  fix  inches ; 
into  this  hole  put  a  piece  taken  from  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  a  pepper-vine ;  then  fill  it  up 
with  earth,  taking  care  no  water  is  therein,  and  that  none 
may  remain  after  planting  ;  in  the  month  of  July  the 
roots  will  extend  themfelves  in  the  ground,  and  the 
fprouts  will  appear  on  the  furface,  when  they  are  to  be 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  a  circular  bank  of  earth  thrown  up 
round  them,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  moiltnefs  of  the 
water  which  remains  on  the  ground,  and  be  thereby  kept 
from  being  inflamed  by  the  heats,  which  fubfift  from  the 
month  of  July  tili  OClober.  When  the  rains  are  over, 
cover  the  root  of  the  vine  with  frefli  leaves,  it  matters  not 
from  what  tree,  fo  they  have  the  quality  of  cooling;  if 
the  ground  is  too  dry,  water  the  fame,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  ;  but,  if  it  is  entirely  cool,  twice  in  eight  days  is  fuf- 
ficient :  then  plant  five  or  fix  fprigs  at  the  foot  of  the 
fame  tree,  taking  particular  care  they  no  ways  touch  one 
another.  Ten  days  after  the  rains  are  fet  in,  remove  the 
leaves  that  cover  the  root  of  the  vine,  pull  up  the  grafs 
that  may  have  grown  near  them,  and  demolilh  the  circu¬ 
lar  bank  of  earth  made  to  contain  the  water,  that  none 
may  remain  at  the  foot  of  the  tree;  in  the  month  of  A11- 
guft  repeat  the  fame.  The  vines  are  to  be  cheriflied  in 
this  manner  for  three  years.  It  mull  be  obferved,  that 
the  foot  of  the  vines  fhould  be  covered  every  year,  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned.  The  leaves  ought  likewife  to 
be  removed  in  the  month  of  June,  to  prevent  the  white 
ant  from  eating  the  root  of  the  vine,  thofe  vermin  being 
much  given  to  eat  the  leaves,  which  the  rain  draws  into 
the  ground,  and  thereby  come  to  the  roots  of  the  vine, 
which  they  prey  upon  likewife.  Thefe  pepper -vines 
ought  not  to  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  trees  whofe  bark 
is  Imooth,  as  they  will  in  confequerice  fall  to  the  ground  : 
therefore  always  make  choice  of  thofe  that  are  rough  and 
prickly. 

Trees,  planted  for  the  fupport  of  pepper-vines,  ought 
to  be  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  afunder;  if  clofer,  the  branches 
will  fliade  the  vines  from  the  fun,  as  they  ought  to  receive 
a  moderate  heat. 

Pepper-vines,  planted  in  ftor.y  foil,  will  not  produce  any 
fruit,  becaufe  the  roots  cannot  extend  themfelves  with 
facility.  A  fandy  ioil  is  equally  prejudical  to  them, 
becaule  it  is  naturally  hot,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun  pene¬ 
trates  with  more  facility  than  in  any  other  ground  ;  con- 
fequently  the  vines  are  not  able  to  refill,  though  watered 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Manner  of  planting  the  Pepper-grain. — Take  ripe  pepper, 
and  put  it  into  water  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
take  off  the  fkin  ;  and,  after  you  have  mixed  good  red  earth 
with  cow-dung  and  water,  put  the  pepper  into  it,  expo- 
ling  the  fame  to  the  fun  for  three  days,  but  only  in  the 
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morning  and  evening;  it  is  neceflary  this  mixture  be? 
neither  too  thick  nor  thin.  After  this,  plant  the  fame  in 
an  earthen  pot,  every  grain  at  a  certain  diftance,  taking 
care  to  water  them  everyday,  with  a  water-pot,  until  the 
ftalk  has  four  leaves  ;  then  dig  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
two  feet  deep  and  nine  inches  long  and  broad,  take  cow- 
dung  and  allies  of  all  forts  of  fire-wood,  put  it  in  the  hole, 
and  mix  the  lame  with  ground  dug  out  of  it,  taking  care 
to  fill  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  only  remains  five 
inches  of  elevation.  Fifteen  days  after,  plant  four  pepper- 
vines  in  every  hole,  cover  them  with  earth  two  inches 
deep ;  during  the  fummer,  water  them  every  day,  morning 
and  evening,  and  cover  them  during  the  rains.  As  foon. 
as  the  rains  are  over,  throw  up  a  circular  bank  of  earth 
round  them,  to  contain  the  water  they  are  watered  with. 
Thefe  inftrudlions  are  to  be  followed  every  year;  thefe 
pepper-plants  are  planted  either  in  high  or  low  ground, 
but  it  is  neceflary  it  be  very  firm. 

Dr.  Anderfon  adds,  that  the  vines  generally  bear  fruit 
every  fourth  year,  but  often  in  the  third,  if  foils  and  fea- 
fons  are  favourable.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  the 
berry  is  ripe  in  September.  It  is  cut  down  when  the 
berry  is  blood-red,  dried  in  the  fun  five  or  fix  days,  win¬ 
nowed  and  forted.  White  pepper  is  prepared  by  bruifing 
the  berry  with  the  feet,  fo  as  to  take  off  the  outer  Ikin, 
waflied  with  water,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  fun. 

According  to -Mr.  Marfden,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Sumatra, 
the  ground  chofen  there  for  a  pepper-garden  is  marked 
out  into  regular  fquares  of  fix  feet,  the  intended  diftance 
of  the  plants,  of  which  there  are  ufually  a  thoufand  in 
each  garden.  The  next  bufinefs  is  to  plant  the  chirihn- 
reens,  which  ferve  as  props  to  the  pepper- vines,  and  are 
cuttings  of  a  tree  of  that  name,  which  is  of  quick  growth. 
When  the  chinkareen  has  been  fome  months  planted,  the 
moll  promifing  upright  Ihoot  is  referved  for  growth,  and 
the  others  lopped  off;  this  Ihoot,  having  acquired  two 
fathoms  in  height,  is  deemed  fufliciently  high,  and  its  top 
is  cut  off.  Two  pepper-vines  are  ufually  planted  to  one 
chinkareen,  round  which  the  vines  twill  for  fupport; 
and,  after  being  fullered  to  grow  three  years,  by  which 
time  they  are  eight  or  twelve  feet  high,  they  are  cut  off 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and,  being  loofened 
from  the  prop,  are  bent  into  the  earth  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  upper  end  is  returned  to  the  root.  This  opera¬ 
tion  gives  frelh  vigour  to  the  plants,  and  they  bear  fruit 
plentifully  the  enfuing  feafon.  .The  fruit  is  four  or  five 
months  in  coming  to  maturity  :  the  berries  are  at  firft 
green,  turn  to  a  bright  red  when  ripe,  and  foon  fall  off  if 
not  gathered  in  proper  time.  As  the  whole  duller  does 
not  ripen  at  the  lame  time,  part  of  the  berries  wouid  be 
loft  in  waiting  for  the  latter  ones ;  the  Sumatrans  there¬ 
fore  pluck  the  bunches  as  foon  as  any  of  theberries  ripen, 
and  fpread  them  to  dry  upon  mats,  or  upon  the  ground. 
By  drying  they  become  black,  and  more  or  lefs  llirivelled, 
according  to  their  degree  of  maturity. 

The  following  particulars  are  colle&ed  from  the  “  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Sumatran  Agricultural  Society,”  recently 
publilhed.  The  mean  annual  produce  of  1000  pepper 
vines  (the  number  each  family  is  required  to  cultivate), 
in  all  the  various  llages  of  bearing,  taken  collectively 
throughout  the  coaft,  deduced  from  the  experience  of 
twelve  years,  is  no  more  than  404-lbs.  the  value  of  which 
is  fomewhat  lefs  than  eight  dollars;  and  this  fmall income 
does  not  commence  till  the  garden  has  arrived  at  a  bear- 
ing-ftate,  which,  at  an  average,  may  be  reckoned  five 
years  after  the  firft  planting;  fo  extremely  trifling  are  the 
advantages  which  accrue  to  the  natives  from  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  pepper  !  They  plant  not  with  a  view  to  profit, 
but  conlider  the  rearing  of  a  plantation  as  a  talk  impoled 
on  them,  which  they  perform  with  reluCtance,  and  lim¬ 
ply  to  avoid  punilhinent.  “From  my  own  obfervation 
and  experience,  I  can  take  upon  me  to  afl'ert,  that,  were 
the  price  of  pepper  to  be  raifed  to  five  times  its  prefent 
amount,  and  every  tnan  at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclina¬ 
tions,  not  one  in  five  of  the  inhabitants  would  give  them- 
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(elves  the  trouble  of  cultivating  it.  At  prcfent  it  is  a 
well-known  circumftance,  that  many,  when  their  pep¬ 
per  is  ripe,  rather  than  take  the  pains  to  gather  and 
carry  it  to  the  go-down,  fuffer  it  to  fall  and  rot  in  the 
ground.”  In  order  to  obtain  coffee  and  pepper  at  fuch 
reduced  prices,  the  European  government  was  compelled 
to  forego  all  direCt  revenue,  for  which  the  commercial  pro¬ 
fits  became  a  fubftitute.  Thus,  in  confideration  of  each 
inhabitant  cultivating  a  certain  number  of  plants,  and 
delivering  the  produce  at  a  certain  rate,  he  was  relieved 
from  further  taxation,  and  no  rent  was  paid  for  the  land. 
Were  the  land-rents  eftablifhed  in  thofe  diftriCts  of  Java 
which  produce  coffee  at  the  price  (fated,  on  the  (ame 
principle  as  in  the  eaftern  diltri<5ls  of  the  illand,  where  cul¬ 
tivation  is  free,  the  amount  would  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
average  commercial  profit,  when  fold  on  the  (pot.  It  would, 
however,  be  ufelefs  to  purfue  the  fubjedt  farther  ;  and  we 
rather  refer  the  reader,  who  may  wi(h  to  fee  it  more  fully 
illuftrated,  to  the  volume  we  have  quoted  ;  to  Dalrym- 
ple’s  Oriental  Repertory,  vol.  i.  and  to  Buchanan’s  Jour¬ 
ney. from  Madras  through  the  countries  of  Myfore,  Ma¬ 
labar,  See.  1 8 1 1. 

2.  Extenfive  gardens  for  cultivating  betel  are  formed  in 
different  parts  of  India.  The  foil  moft  favourable  for  the 
areca-paim  is  a  black  mould  on  a  fubllratum  of  limeftone, 
orintermixed  with  calcareous  nodules.  Here  it  is  planted 
in  rows,  and  carefully  manured  and  watered  during 
feveral  years.  It  begins  to  bear  from  the  eighth  or  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth  year,  and  remains  in  perfection  for  thirty 
years  ;  foon  after  which,  it  either  dies  or  is  cut  down. 
The  beteWeaf  is  either  cultivated  in  feparate  gardens, 
where  a  red  (tony  foil  on  the  fide  of  a  rifing  ground  is 
preferred,  and  plantains  or  bamboos  planted  along  with 
the  vines,  which  are  arranged  in  trenches,  to  fupport 
them  as  they  grow  ;  or,  when  an  areca-plantation  is 
formed,  and  the  palms  are  fifteen  years  old,  cuttings  of 
the  vine  are  planted  near  the  roots,  and  trained  up  to  the 
trees.  In  twelve  or  eighteen  months  the  leaves  of  the 
vine  are  fit  for  fale,  and  in  three  years  they  are  full-fized  ; 
but  in  another  year  they  die,  when  all  muff  be  removed, 
and  youpg  plants  immediately  fubftituted  for  them.  We 
do  not  know  whether  their  duration  is  never  longer;  but 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Canara  in  India,  the  gardens 
require  renewal  every  four  years,  and  in  eighteen  or 
twenty  the  foil  is  confidered  to  be  exhaufted.  Thefe 
gardens  are  always  furrounded  by  a  hedge ;  fometimes 
the  cultivators  are  annoyed  with  the  depredations  of 
fquirrels  and  elephants.  The  crop  of  the  areca  is  pro¬ 
duced  during  three  months;  and  the  nut  being  pulled, 
is  cut  into  feven  or  eight  pieces,  and  piled  up  in  a  heap  ; 
then  the  fame  quantity  ot  it  and  terra  japonica,  together 
with  ioo  leaves  of  betel-leaf,  are  beat  together  with  water, 
and  the  juice  (trained  into  a  pot.  This  is  mixed  with  a 
decoCtion  of  the  bark  of  the  Mimofa  Indica  and  w'ater, 
and  the  nuts  from  the  whole  heap  fucceffively  boiled  in 
it.  They  are  then  expofed  to  be  dried  in  the  fun. 

13.  No  plant  is  cultivated  with  fo  much  care  and  affi- 
duity  in  the  South-fea  iflands  as  the  intoxicating  pepper, 
or  ava.  The  ground  is  dug  over  leveral  times  and  well 
cleared  from  weeds,  and  then  it  is  manured  with  (hell  or 
coral  lime. 

31.  Seeds  of  this  are  rarely  produced  in  England  ;  but 
it  increafes  very  fall  by  the  ftalks,  which  put  out  roots; 
as  do  many  other  fpecies.  It  fiiould  have  little  wet,  efpe- 
cially  in  winter.  If  the  plants  are  plunged  into  the  fan- 
bed  in  the  ftove,  the  ftalks  will  ltrike  new  roots  into  the 
tan,  and  may  be  cut  oft'  to  make  new  plants.  This  will 
apply  to  feveral  other  forts.  Moft  of  them  will  alfo  grow 
by  cuttings,  laid  a  few  days  in  the  (hade  to  dry,  being  of 
a  fucculent  nature.  See  Capsicum,  Fagara,  Laci- 
stema,  and  Myrtus  fimenta. 

PIP'ERAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ;•  twenty- 
two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

PIPERA'PJUM,  /  An  old  name  of  a  plant  found  in 
Apuleius,  and  (aid  to  have  its  name  from  its  heat  to  the 


tafte  ;  which  was  fo  offenfive  to  the  bees,  that,  if  a  piece 
of  it  were  hung  up  in  the  hive,  it  would  drive  them  all 
out.  This  is  a  very  ftrange  account:  and,  as  we  meec 
with  nothing  to  countenance  it  in  any  other  author, 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCt  it  to  be  an  error;  and  there  feems 
this  foundation  for  it :  the  acorus  root  is  faid  by  Diofco- 
rides  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant  allied  to  the  papyrus,  or 
paper-reed  of  the  river  Nile  ;  and  is  thence  called  by  that 
author  papyraceous.  This  word  may  have  been  formed  by 
Apuleius  into  piperapium,  by  way  of  amendment,  and  all 
the  reft  might  be  occafioned  by  this. 

PIPEREL'LA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Thymus. 

PIP'ERI,  a  (mail  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago: 
fix  miles  north  of  Serpho. 

PIP'ERI  SIM'ILIS.  See  Vitex. 

PIP'ERIDGE-TREE.  See  Berberis. 

PIP'ERINE,  adj.  [from  piper.']  Having  the  prevailing 
qualities  of  pepper.  Bailei/. 

PIP'ERINE,/.  See  p.  495. 

PIPERI'NO,  f.  in  mineralogy,  a  fubftance  that  feems 
to  be  a  concretion  of  volcanic  afties,  and  is  faid  to  be  that 
which  covers  Pompeii.  Its  colour,  grey,  or  reddith- 
brown  ;  its  fraCture  earthy  ;  contains  fragments  of  white 
marble,  feldfpar,  mica,  garnet,  fcorite,  gypfum,  (hori, 
granite,  &c.  its  hardnefs  6  ;  fometimes  magnetic,  fome¬ 
times  not.  It  feems  to  differ  from  the  tufas,  in  contain¬ 
ing  more  heterogeneities,  being  in  faff  a  kind  of  porphy¬ 
ry,  or  breccia,  and  being  more  eafily  decompofed  by  ex- 
pofure  to  moifture  and  the  open  air;  but,  if  preferved 
from  moifture,  it  hardens  when  expofed  to  the  air.  Kir- 
wan. 

PIPERPTA.  See  Fagara. 

PIPER'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
formerly  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  which,  on  account  of  its  po¬ 
verty,  was,  in  1225,  united  to  Terracina.  It  was  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Privernum,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Virgil,  was  the  native  place  of  the  Amazon  Ca¬ 
milla,  daughter  to  Metabus  king  of  the  Volfci,  who 
ferved  againft  YEneas,  in  the  army  of  Turnus  king  of 
the  Rutuli,  and  was  treacheroufly  (lain  by  Aruns,  whilft 
flie  was  fighting  with  the  greateft  bravery.  This  town  is 
recorded  in  hiftory  on  a  much  more  remarkable  accounr. 
Its  inhabitants,  together  with  the  Fundanians,  having 
been  routed  by  Papyrius,  the  conful  C.  N.  Plautius  laid 
liege  to  Privernum  the  following  year,  and  took  it;  he 
caufed  the  commander’s  head  to  be  ftruck  off;  and,  con¬ 
tented  with  this,  immediately  interceded  for  the  reft  of 
the  inhabitants.  Their  ambaffador,  coming  to  Rome 
along  with  him,  and  appearing  before  the  fenate  in  a  very, 
humble  pofture,  fued  the  fathers  for  peace.  The  fenators 
having  alked  him  in  a  haughty  tone,  what  puniftiment 
he  thought  his  fellow -citizens  deferved  for  taking  up 
arms  againft  the  Romans;  “Such  an  one,”  he  replied, 
“  as  a  people  who  fight  for  their  liberty  can  deferve.” 
Plautius,  fearing  that  this  bold  repartee  might  raife  ill- 
blood  in  the  affembly,  put  another  queftion  to  the  ambaf¬ 
fador;  “  Suppofing  (faid  he)  that  at  your  earned  requeft, 
we  (liould  grant  you  a  peace;  what  do  yon  propofe  to  do 
in  that  cafe  ?”  The  ambaffador  fubjoined  with  the  fame 
calmnefsand  refolution,  “  If  it  be  a  good  and  honourable 
one,  we  (hall  inviolably  keep  it ;  otherwife  it  will  be  of 
courfeof  a  (liort  duration.”  This  greatnefs  of  foul,  in- 
fteadof  provoking  the  fenators,  produced  a  quite  contrary 
effeCt;  in  fhort,  the  Privernates  were  forgiven,  obtained 
an  advantageous  peace,  and  likewife  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  This  town  was  for  many  ages  capital  of 
the  Volfci,  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation,  who  gave  the 
Romans  a  vaft  deal  of  trouble  during  a  great  number  of 
years.  By  its  remains  we  may  conjecture  that  it  mud 
have  been  a  very  confiderable  city  :  nine  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Terracina,  and  thirty-eight  fouth-eall  of 
Rome. 

PIPERODEN'DRON, /.  in  botany.  See  Schinus. 

PIPEROO'NE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  north  of  Durbungah. 
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PIPER'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifh :  thirty- 
two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Chuprah. 

PI'PING,  adj.  [from  pipe.  This  word  is  only  ufed  in 
low  language.]  Weak;  feeble;  fickly :  from  the  weak 
voice  of  the  lick  : 

I,  in  this  weak  and  piping  time  of  peace, 

Have  no  delight  to  pafs  away  the  time, 

Unlefs  to  fpy  my  Ihadow  in  the  fun.  Shakefpeare. 
Hot;  boiling:  from  the  found  of  anything  that  boils. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  metaphorically,  with  hot. — The  threadbare 
feoff  at  devotion  piping-hot  feemeth  to  deny  any  ufe  of 
mufic.  Whitlock's  Mann,  of  the  Eng. — What  do  you  think 
of  a  nice  pretty  bit  of  ox-cheek,  piping-hot,  and  dreffed 
with  a  little  of  my  own  fauce?  Goldfmith’s  Ejjays. 

The  honour  thou  haft  got 

Is  fpick  fpan  new,  and  piping-hot.  Hudibras. 

PI'PING,  /  The  aft  of  playing  on  a  pipe ;  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  fhrill  voice. 

PI'PING  TREE,  a  town  of  Virginia  :  nine  miles  eaft 
of  Newcaftle. 

PIP'KIN,  f.  [diminutive  of  pipe,  a  large  veffel.]  A 
fmall  earthen  boiler. — A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer’s  tri¬ 
pod,  walks.  Pope. 

Some  officer  might  giveconfent 

To  a  large  cover’d  pipkin  in  his  tent.  King. 

PIP'LEY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Baglana  coun¬ 
try:  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Babbel  gong. — A  town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Berar :  eighteen  miles 
north  of  jaffierabad. — A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Bengal,  on  the  borders  of  Oriifa,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  and  formerly  a  place  of  trade  with  an 
Engliffi  and  a  Dutch  fadtory ;  but  the  trade  is  now 
declined,  and  the  fadlories  removed  to  Hoogly  and  Cal¬ 
cutta  :  twenty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Balafore,  and 
eighty-two  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Calcutta. 

PIPPA'R AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  inOude:  forty- 
two  miles  north-weft  of  Lucknow. — Another  forty-eight 
miles  eaft  of  Bahraitch. 

PIP'PIN,  /  [puppy nghe,  Dutch.]  A  {harp  apple. — 
Pippins  take  their  name  from  the  fmall  fpots  or  pips  that 
ufually  appear  on  the  fides  of  them  :  fome  are  called  ftone 
pippins  from  their  obduratenefs ;  fome  Kentiffi  pippins, 
becaufe  they  agree  well  with  that  foil ;  others  French 
pippins,  having  their  original  from  France,  which  is  the 
beft  bearer  of  any  of  thef e  pippins ;  the  Holland  pippin 
and  the  rufiet  pippin,  from  its  rulfet  hue;  but  fuch  as  are 
diftinguiffied  by  the  names  grey  and  white  pippins  are  of 
equal  goodnefs :  they  are  generally  a  very  pleafant  fruit 
and  of  good  juice,  but  {lender  bearers.  Mortimer. — You 
{hall  fee  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a 
laft-year’s  pippin  of  my  own  grafting.  Shakefpeare. — En¬ 
tertain  yourielf  with  a  pippin  roafted.  Harvey. 

His  foaming  tulks  let  fome  large  pippin  grace, 

Or  midft  thofe  thundering  fpears  an  orange  place.  King. 
This  pippin  (hall  another  trial  make; 

See  from  the  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take.  Gay. 

PFPRA,  f.  the  Manakin;  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  pafleres.  Generic  charadters  — Bill 
fliort,  ltrong,  hard,  nearly  triangular  at  the  bafe,  and 
{lightly  incurved  at  the  tip  ;  the  noltrils  are  moftly  naked  ; 
the  feet  formed  for  walking  ;  tail  ftiort. 

Thefe  birds  inhabit  the  warm  parts  of  the  American 
continent, '  and  many  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  They 
fly  with  confiderable  fwiftnefs,  but  always  at  a  fmall 
height,  and  to  fliort  diftances;  they  never  perch  on  the 
fummits  of  trees,  but  on  the  middle  branches;  they  feed 
upon  fmall  wild  fruits,  and  infedts.  They  generally 
occur  in  fmall  bodies  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  lame  fpecies, 
and  fometimes  intermingled  with  other  flocks  of  the  fame 
genus.  It  is  commonly  in  the  morning  that  they  are 
found  thus  aflembled,  and  then  feem  to  be  joyous,  and 
warble  their  delicate  little  notes  ;  the  freflinefs  of  the  air 
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feems  to  infpire  their  fong,  for  they  are  filent  during  the 
burning  heat  of  the  day,  and  difperfe  and  retire  to  the 
ffiade  of  the  thickeft  parts  of  the  foreft.  This  habit  is 
obferved  indeed  in  many  kinds  of  birds  attached  to  the 
woods,  where  they  colledt  to  ling  in  the  morning  and 
evening but  the  manakins  never  alienable  in  the  evening, 
and  continue  together  only  from  fun-rife  to  nine  or  ten 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  remain  feparate  during  the 
reft  of  the  day  and  the  fucceeding  night.  In  general 
they  prefer  a  cool  humid  fituation,  though  they  never 
frequent  marfhes  or  the  margins  of  lakes.  The  name  of 
manakin  was  bellowed  on  thefe  birds  by  the  Dutch  fet- 
tlers  at  Surinam,  who  firft  noticed  them.  There  are 
thirty  fpecies  now  known,  befides  varieties. 

1.  Pipra  rupicola,  the  crefted  manakin,  or  cock  of  the 
rock  :  creft  eredt,  edged  with  purple;  body  faffron ;  tail- 
coverts  truncate.  This  elegant  bird  is  about  the  fize  of 
a. fmall  pigeon,  and  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  moll  beau¬ 
tiful  of  South  America.  It  is  of  a  very  rich  yellowifti 
faft’ron-colour;  the  head  furniffied  with  a  femicircular 
creft,  confining  of  a  double  feries  of  filky  feathers,  placed 
longitudinally,  and  margined  with  purple;  the  wing- 
coverts  are  loofe  and  fringed ;  quill-feathers,  part  white, 
part  brown  ;  tail-feathers,  twelve  in  number;  the  bafe- 
half  of  the  ten  middle  ones  bright  orange,  from  thence 
to  the  ends  brown;  the  outer  ones  brown,  with  the  bafe- 
half  of  the  inner  web  orange;  all  of  them  fringed  at  the 
ends ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  very  long,  loofely  webbed, 
truncated  or  fquare  at  the  ends;  legs  and  claws  yellow. 
It  is  reprefented  on  the  preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  3. 

The  female  is  wholly  brown,  except  the  under  wing- 
coverts,  which  are  of  a  rufous-orange ;  and  the  creft  is 
neither  fo  lofty  nor  rounded  as  in  the  male.  Both  males 
and  females  are  at  firft  grey,  or  of  a  very  pale  yellow, 
inclining  to  brown  :  the  male  does  not  acquire  its  bright 
colours  till  the  fecond  year,  neither  does  the  female  her 
full  brown. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  various  parts  of  Surinam,  Cay¬ 
enne,  or  Guiana,  in  elevated  or  rocky  fituations  :  but  is 
no-where  fo  frequent  as  in  the  mountain  Luca,  near  the 
river  Oyapoc,  and  in  the  mountain  Courouaye,  near  the 
river  Aprouack  ;  where  they  build  in  the  cavernous  hol¬ 
lows,  and  the  darkeft  recedes.  They  lay  two  white  eggs, 
about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  pigeon  ;  and  make  their  nelt, 
like  the  wood-pigeon,  of  a  few  dried  flicks.  They  are  in 
general  very  ffiy,  and  difficult  to  take:  yet  have  been 
frequently  tamed,  fo  as  to  run  among  poultry.  It  is  faid 
that  the  female,  after  {he  has  laid  eggs  for  fome  years,  and 
ceafes  to  be  prolific,  becomes  at  the  enfuing  moult  of  the 
fame  colour  as  the  male,  and  may  be  miftaken  for  him  ; 
imitating,  in  this  refpedt,  the  females  of  various  other 
birds.  They  are  much  efteemed  for  their  rich  and  beau¬ 
tiful  plumage,  and  are  very  fcarce  and  dear. 

(3.  P.  Peruviana,  the  Peruvian  manakin:  larger  and 
longer,  efpecially  in  the  tail ;  the  upper  coverts  not  trun¬ 
cated  at  the  ends ;  the  wing-coverts  not  fringed,  as  in  the 
preceding;  and  the  creft  not  fo  well  defined.  The  ge¬ 
neral  colourinclines  to  red  ;  the  fecond  coverts  and  rump 
affi-colour;  wings  and  tail  black.  Found  in  the  country 
about  Peru.  Dr.  Turton  makes  it  a  diftindt  fpecies;  but 
Monf.  Vaillant  fays  it  belongs  to  a  different  genus,  and 
does  not  feed  on  infedts. 

2.  Pipra  pareola,  the  blue-backed  manakin:  creft 
blood-red  ;  body  black  ;  back  blue.  About  the  fize  of  a 
fparrow;  4I  inches  long.  The  bill  is  dufky;  iridesblue  ; 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  black,  except  the  back  and 
fmaller  wing-coverts,  which  are  of  a  verditer  blue.  The 
top  of  the  head  has  the  feathers  elongated,  forming  a 
creft,  flat  on  the  top,  and  indented  in  the  middle  at  the 
back  part,  and  may  be  eredted  at  the  will  of  the  bird  ;  the 
colour  of  the  crelt  is  a  glowing  crimfon  ;  legs  red.  See 
the  Plate,  fig.  4. 

The  young  birds  are  at  firft  green  all  over,  except  the 
creft,  which  is  crimfon,  but  lets  bright:  this  we  are 
allured  of  from  now  and  then  meeting  with  birds  with 

mixed 
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mixed  colours  of  blue,  green,  and  black,  in  their  various 
intermediate  approaches  towards  their  perfeft  date.  It 
has  been  faid  that  the  females  are  wholly  of  an  olive-green 
colour,  remaining  fo  during  life,  but  retaining  the  creft 
like  the  male:  but  we  will  notaffert  this  for  fa£L  Thefe 
birds  are  natives  of  Brafil  and  Cayenne,  and  have  been 
found  in  the  iile  of  Cuba. 

3.  Pipra  fuperba,  the  fuperb  manakin  :  deep  black; 
middle  feathers  of  the  crown  longifli,  and  of  a  flame- 
colour;  between  the  wings  a  pale  blue  lunular  blotch; 
primary  quill-feathers  brownilh.  The  bill  is  black;  legs 
pale  yellow  ;  feathers  of  the  front  covering  the  noftrils; 
briftles  at  the  noftrils,  and  angles  of  the  mouth  ;  primary 
quill-feathers  pointed  ;  tail  thort. 

4.  Pipra  criftata,  the  crefted  purple  manakin  :  a  fmall 
and  beautiful  fpecies,  length  only  three  inches  and  a  half. 
Bill  red  ;  the  top  of  the  head  crefted,  and  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour;  the  reft  of  the  body  and  wings  of  the  molt 
elegant  purple  ;  tail  red.  This  inhabits  Mexico  and 
Brafil.  _ 

5.  Pipra  picicitli,  the  Mexican  manakin:  cinereous; 
head  and  neck  black;  round  the  eyes  a  whitifli  fpot, 
which  ends  in  a  point  at  the  breaft.  Inhabits  Mexico, 
and  is  of  very  fmall  ftze. 

6.  Pipra  rubetra,  the  yellow  manakin  :  bill  and  creft 
yellow.  General  colour  of  the  plumage  yellowifh  ;  throat 
brown  ;  quill-feathers  and  tail  bright  blue.  Inhabits 
Brafil  and  Cayenne. 

7.  Pipra  torquata,  the  collared  manakin  :  black  ;  bill 
yellowifh,  head  bright  red.  The  throat  and  fore  part  of  the 
neck  are  of  a  golden  yellow,  in  fliape  of  a  collar;  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  back,  rump,  the  breaft,  and  reft  of  the 
under  parts,  are  black;  w'ing-coverts  and  quills  deep 
blue;  tail  black;  legs  pale  yellow.  Inhabits  Brafil,  3^ 
inches  long. 

8.  Pipra  miacacototl,  the  New-Spain  manakin  :  black, 
with  a  tew  whitith  feathers  5  beliy  pale;  wings  and  tail 
beneath  cinereous.  Inhabits  New  Spain;  rather  fmall. 

9.  Pipra  pundlata,  the  fpeckled  manakin  :  greyitli 
brown,  waved  with  dufky  :  top  of  the  head  and  wings 
black,  fpeckled  with  white;  tail-coverts  red.  Inhabits 
New  Holland. 

10.  Pipra  grifea,  the  grey  manakin:  grey,  beneath 
yellow;  hind-head  crefted.  This  is  fhaped  like  a  fparrow, 
and  is  three  inches  and  a  quarter  long:  bill  yellow' ;  on 
the  forehead  is  a  yellow  fpot.  The  head,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  back,  and  rump,  are  grey  ;  the  throat,  and  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  quite  to  the  tail,  light  yellow  ;  greater 
wing-coverts  red  ;  quills  and  tail  cinereous  grey. 

11.  Pipra  albifrons,  the  white-faced  manakin  :  creft 
white,  back  black.  Length  five  inches  and  a  quarter  : 
bill  black,  ftraighr,  and  pointed  5  the  head  is  crefted, 
confiding  of  long  pointed  feathers,  which  may  be  elevated 
or  deprelfed  at  will ;  the  creft,  throat,  and  patch  between 
the  eyes,  white;  a  white  ftreak  paffes  over  the  eye  ;  the 
white  cn  the  throat  is  furrounded  with  a  border  of  biack 
all  round  from  eye  to  eye  ;  the  reft  of  the  body  and  tail 
orange-colour,  inclining  to  cinnamon  ;  the  hind  part  of 
the  neck,  middle  of  the  back,  and  wings,  are  blackifh 
alh-colour;  thighs  dutky;  legs  reddifli-yellow. 

(3.  A  variety,  which  meafures  fix  inches  in  length,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  creft,  which  is  compofed  of  fcattered 
white  feathers,  fome  of  which  areabove  an  inch  in  length, 
and  give  it  a  lingular  appearance.  The  bill  is  black, 
curved  at  the  tip;  the  whole  front,  as  far  as  the  eye, 
chin,  and  throat,  are  white,  bordered  with  black,  which 
is  broadeft  on  the  hind  head;  the  back  and  wings  are 
dutky  black;  and  the  reft  of  the  body  and  tail  bright 
cinnamon  colour,  inclined  to  ferruginous ;  legs  red. 
Found  in  Guiana,  where  it  is  faid  to  be  rare. 

12.  Pipra  erythrocephala,  the  golden-headed  manakin  : 
black ;  head  orange-colour.  A  very  fmall  bird;  only 
three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length  ;  bill  five  lines,  and 
of  a  dull  yellow;  crown  of  the  head,  nape,  and  cheeks. 
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bright  thining  golden  orange;  reft  of  the  body,  wings, 
and  tail,  purplith  black;  legs  fleth-colour.  See  fig.  5. 

0.  A  variety  equally  fmall  with  the  above,  but  more 
beautiful.  The  top  of  the  head  crimfon  ;  reft  of  the  body, 
wings,  and  tail,  gloffy  fteel  black;  quills  and  tail  blackifh, 
with  glofty  fteel  margins ;  thighs  white  ;  but  the  outfide, 
near  the  joint  or  garter,  is  bright  crimfon  ;  legs  yellowifh. 

13.  Pipra  aureola,  the  red-and-black  manakin  :  black; 
head  and  breaft  fcarlet.  Length  three  inches  three  quar¬ 
ters.  Bill  black;  the  bafe  furrounded  with  orange; 
head,  neck,  throat,  and  breaft,  crimlon  ;  in  fome,  bright 
orange;  back,  rump,  fcapulars,  upper  wing  and  tail 
coverts,  belly,  and  tides,  black,  withaglofsof  polithed 
fteel ;  the  middle  of  the  belly  inclines  to  red,  in  fome 
golden  yellow ;  thighs  grey  ;  on  the  wings  is  a  white  fpot ; 
beneath  them  fine  yellow;  legs  and  claws  red,  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  female  is  olive,  with  a  mere 
trace  of  red  furrounding  the  head  like  a  crown  ;  the 
under  parts  are  olive  yellow;  the  reft  as  in  the  male. 
Young  birds  have  the  w’hole  body  of  an  olive  colour, 
except  the  head,  throat,  breaft,  and  belly,  which  are 
marked  with  red  fpots.  This  fpecies  is  the  moft  common 
at  Guiana  of  all  others  of  this  genus. 

0.  The  black-and-yellow  manakin:  black;  head  and 
breaft  yellow.  A  variety,  with  the  head,  neck,  breaft, 
belly,  and  fides,  golden  orange  ;  the  reft  of  the  plumage 
black,  except  the  thighs,  which  are  orange  and  black- 
mixed,  and  the  bend  of  the  wing  dull  orange;  on  the 
middle  of  the  wing  is  a  fpot  of  white;  legs  and  claws 
brown.  This  likewife  inhabits  Guiana. 

14.  Pipra  caudata,  the  long-tailed  manakin  :  blue  ; 
crown  fcarlet;  wings  black;  two  middle  tail-feathers 
long  and  pointed  ;  fides  of  the  neck  and  tail  with  a  green 
luftre.  Inhabits  South  America. 

15.  Pipra  leucocephala,  the.  white-headed  manakin: 
black;  head  white.  This  is  nearly  the  fize  of  the  wag¬ 
tail,  and  the  bill  ftronger.  The  head  is  white;  the  reft 
of  the  body  black;  and  about  the  mouth  are  feveral 
ftrong  briftles.  Native  of  Surinam. 

16.  Pipra  leucocapilla,  the  white-capped  manakin: 
dutky  black;  cap  white.  Still  lefs  than  the  preceding. 
Bill  grey  brown  ;  top  of  the  head  white;  the  reft  of  the 
body  of  a  fine  polifhea  fteel  black  ;  legs  and  claws  reddith. 
Inhabits  Guiana,  as  well  as  Brafil  and  Mexico;  they 
flock  together;  moftly  frequenting  woods;  and  have 
the  fame  chirping  note  common  to  almoft  all  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  ;  but  Linnaeus  obferves,  that  the  prefent  fpecies 
tings  remarkably  well,  and  is  met  with  among  the  reeds. 

17.  Pipra  gutturalis,  the  white-throated  manakin: 
black;  throat  white.  Length  three  inches  eight  lines: 
bill  four  lines  and  a  half;  the  upper  mandible  blackitli ; 
the  lower  white.  The  whole  plumage  is  of  a  fine  polithed 
fteely  black,  except  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  throat, 
which  are  white  ;  fome  of  the  middle  quills  are  alfo  more 
or  lefs  white  on  the  inner  webs;  legs  and  claws  red. 
Inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of  America. 

18.  Pipra  ferena,  the  white-fronted  manakin:  black; 
forehead  white,  rump  blue.  A  minute  fpecies,  fize  only 
of  a  wren:  bill  half  an  inch,  and  black;  forehead  white, 
but  the  feathers  are  black  at  the  bafe,  then  blue,  tipped 
with  white;  on  the  crown  the  white  filvery  tips  are  want¬ 
ing,  whence  it  appears  blue;  the  reft  of  the  head,  neck, 
breaft,  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a  velvety  bluifti 
black;  rump  blue;  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  fine  orange  ; 
legs  black.  This  inhabits  Cayenne  and  Guiana,  but  is  rare. 

19.  Pipra  manacus,  the  black-capped  manakin,  or  nut¬ 
cracker:  black;  beneath  white;  a  white  fpot  on  the  wing. 
Length,  four  inches  and  a  quarter;  bill,  crown,  and  hind 
head,  black;  the  chin,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  underparts 
of  the  body,  w'hite ;  which,  pafling  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  forms  a  ring  or  collar;  on  the  wings  a  white 
fpot;  the  reft  of  the  piuinage  dull  biack;  legs  orange. 

0.  No  white  fpot  on  the  wing.  Legs  yellow.  Moft 
likely  a  fexual  difference. 
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Thefe  birds  are  common  at  Guiana,  near  the  fkirts  of 
woods:  for  they  do  not  ufe  open  places  and  moift  mea¬ 
dows,  like  many  of  the  genus.  They  keep  together  in 
fmall  flocks  like  other  manakins,  but  do  not  mix  with 
them;  are  often  found  on  the  ground,  and  on  low 
branches  of  trees  ;  are  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ants-neds,  and  are  obferved  to  leap  up  often,  on  being 
flung  by  them,  as  is  fuppofed,  in  the  legs,  ferting  up  at 
the  fame  time  a  cry,  not  unlike  that  of  cracking  a  nut, 
which  they  repeat  often.  They  are  lively  birds,  very 
refllefs,  though  not  able  to  fly  far  at  a  time. 

20.  Pipra  minuta,  the  little  manakin  :  grey;  head 
black,  fpeckled  with  white.  Size  of  the  gold-creded  wren. 
Head  marked  with  round  fpots  of  white  ;  one  fpot  on  each 
feather;  back  and  wings  grey;  bread  yellowifh,  crolTed 
with  tranfverfe  lines  of  black  ;  tail  brown,  with  pale  mar¬ 
gins.  The  male  has  flefh-coloured  lines  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  head,  dotted  behind  with  white.  Inhabits  India. 

ai.  Pipra  flriata,  the  flriped-headed  manakin:  crown 
of  the  head  and  nape  black,  with  a  flripe  of  white  down 
the  fliaft  of  each  feather;  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  back 
brown  afli-colour,  inclining  to  olive  near  the  rump;  be¬ 
tween  the  bill  and  eye  a  deep  yellow  fpot ;  wing-coverts 
brownifh;  badard  wings  tipped  with  white,  and  fome  of 
the  outer  coverts  tipped  with  yellow,  making  an  oblique 
mark  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  ;  quills  dufky  ;  the 
third  fhorter  in  proportion  than  any  of  the  others  ;  under 
parts  yellowifh,  growing  very  pale  near  the  vent :  under 
tail-coverts  buff  colour;  tail  black,  very  fhort,  the  outer 
feather  tipped  with  wdiite  ;  legs  dufky.  Length,  4^  inches. 

22.  Pipra  naevia,  the  fpotted  manakin  :  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  quills,  and  tail,  brown  ;  tip  of  the  tail  white  ; 
throat  and  chin  black  ;  the  bread  and  upper  part  of  the 
belly  white;  bread  and  fides  fpotted  with  black;  two 
white  bars  on  the  wings  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  fome  of  the  inner  fecondaries  marked  with  white  on 
the  outer  webs  ;  lower  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  orange  ; 
legs  pale  brown  ;  outer  toe  united  to  the  middle  one 
aimoll  to  the  tip.  Length,  four  inches. 

23.  Pipra  leucotis,  the  white-eared  manakin  :  top  of 
the  head  brown;  fides  of  it,  and  throat,  black;  upper 
parts  of  the  body  olive  and  pale  rufous  mixed ;  the  under, 
to  the  bread,  rufous;  the  red  grey;  on  each  fide  of  the 
neck  is  a  tuft  of  glofly  white  feathers,  which  are  longer 
than  the  red,  and  look  like  ears  ;  legs  brown .  The  female 
has  the  chin  and  throat  white:  a  green  dreak  from  the 
bafe  of  the  bill,  pafling  beneath  the  eye,  down  each  fide 
of  the  neck;  this  is  accompanied  by  the  white  ears,  as  in 
the  male;  and  the  red  of  the  plumage  is  not  far  different. 
Thefe  inhabit  Cayenne,  Guiana,  and  feveral  other  parts 
of  South  America. 

24.  Pipra  atricapilla,  the  black-crowned  manakin  : 
crown  of  the  head,  and  bill,  black;  upper  parts  of  the 
body  and  tail  pale  afh-colour;  forehead,  fides  of  the  head 
beneath  the  eyes,  and  all  the  under  parts,  greyifli  white; 
the  greater  coverts  and  quills  are  dufky  black,  edged  with 
grey.  Tail  longer  than  in  moll  of  the  fpecies,  and  fome- 
what  cuneiform  ;  legs  pale  grey.  Inhabits  Guiana,  but 
is  not  common.  Length,  fix  inches. 

25.  Pipra  Papuenfis,  the  Papuan  manakin.  This  is  a 
fmall  fpecies,  in  length  only  three  inches  and  a  quarter  : 
bill  fhort,  and  black  ;  upper  part  of  the  head,  neck,  body, 
wings,  and  tail,  greenifh  black;  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  fhorter  than  the  others ;  the  under  parts,  from 
the  chin  to  the  vent,  dirty  white  ;  on  the  bread  an  ob¬ 
long  orange-coloured  fpot,  which  reaches  to  the  belly  ; 
legs  dufky  lead-colour.  Inhabits  New  Guinea. 

26.  Pipra  hasmorrhea,  the  crimfon-vented  manakin  : 
upper  parts  of  the  body  dufky  black;  the  under  white; 
on  the  vent  a  remarkable  fpot  of  crimfon.  The  under 
tail-coverts  are  white,  and  reach  almoft  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  which  is  very  fhort ;  legs  brown.  Length,  35  inches. 

27.  Pipra  nigricollis,  the  black-throated  manakin:  ge¬ 
neral  colour  of  the  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  bluifh 
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black:  throat  and  vent  black;  belly  white;  bill  and  legs 
brown.  Length,  four  inches. 

28.  Pipra  Capenfis,  the  Cape  manakin  :  upper  parts 
dufky ;  beneath  pale  yellowifh  orange  ;  quills  dufky,  with 
pale  edges  ;  legs  dufky  ;  bill  black.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Size  of  the  preceding. 

29.  Pipra  cinerea,  the  cinereous  manakin  :  afh-colour; 
belly  whitifh.  Length,  three  inches  and  a  half. 

30.  Pipra  mufica,  the  mufical  manakin  :  black  ;  be¬ 
neath  orange ;  crown  blue.  Length,  four  inches.  Bill 
dufky;  forehead  yellow ;  nape  blue;  chin,  fides  of  the 
head  below  the  eyes,  and  throat,  black;  upper  part  of 
the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  dufky  black  ;  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  rump,  bread,  belly,  vent,  and  thighs,  orange  ; 
legs  dufky.  This  bird  is  indigenous  to  St.  Domingo, 
where  it  has  gained  the  name  of  organijl,  from  its  note 
forming  the  complete  oflave  in  the  moll  agreeable  man¬ 
ner,  one  note  fucceflively  after  another.  Du  Pratz  fays, 
its  notes  are  fo  varied  and  fweet,  and  which  it  warbles  fo 
tenderly,  that  thofe  who  have  heard  it  value  much  lefs 
the  fong  of  the  nightingale.  It  is  faid  to  fing  for  near 
two  hours  without  the  lead  intermiffion,  and,  after  a  res¬ 
pite  of  about  the  fame  time,  begins  again.  It  is  faid  not 
to  be  uncommon,  but  not  eafy  to  be  fhot,  as,  like  the 
creeper,  it  perpetually  fhifts  to  the  oppofite  part  of  the 
branch  from  the  fpedlator’s  eye,  fo  as  to  elude  his  vigi¬ 
lance. 

PI'PRAH,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Vifiapour:  thir¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Poorunda. — A  town  of  Hindoo¬ 
dan,  in  Rohilcund  :  feventeen  miles  fouth-ead  of  Buda- 
yoon — A  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Oude  :  thirty-eight 
miles  north-north-ead  of  Manickpour.  Lat.  26.  N.  Ion. 
82.  18.  E. 

PIP'RIAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ille  and  Vilaine  :  ten  miles  north  of  Redon,  and  ten  wed 
of  Bain. 

PI'PROW,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of  Bo- 
pal  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Bopaltol. 

PIQ'UANCY,  f.  [from  ■piquant .]  Sharpnefs  ;  tartnefs. 
— Generally  we  fee  the  bed  and  vigorous  juices  to  falute 
our  palates  with  a  more  agreeable  piquancy  and  tartnefs. 
Evelyns  Pomona. — Severity. — Commonly  fatirical  taunts 
do  owe  their  feeming  piquancy,  not  to  the  fpeakeror  his 
words,  but  to  the  fubjeit  and  the  hearers.  Barrow's  Ser¬ 
mons. 

PIQ'UANT,  adj.  [French.]  Pricking;  piercing;  fti- 
mulating  to  the  tade. — There  are  vad  mountains  of  a 
tranfparent  rock  extremely  folid,  and  as  piquant  to  the 
tongue  as  fait.  Addifon  on  Italy. — Sharp;  tart;  pungent; 
fevere. — Some  think  their  wits  afleep,  except  they  dart 
out  fomewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick  :  that  is  a 
vein  that  would  be  bridled;  and  men  ought  to  find  the 
difference  between  faltnefs  and  bitternefs.  Bacon's  Ejjays. 
— Men  make  their  railleries  as  piquant  as  they  can,  to 
wound  the  deeper.  Gov.  of  the  2'ongue. 

PIQ'UANTLY,  adv.  Sharply;  tartly. —  A  fmall  miflake 
may  leave  upon  the  mind  the  lading  memory  of  having 
been  piquantly,  though  wittily,  taunted.  Locke. 

PIQUE,  f.  [French.]  An  ill-will ;  an  offence  taken  ; 
petty  malevolence. — Men  take  up  piques  and  difplea- 
fures  at  others,  and  then  every  opinion  of  the  difliked 
perfon  mud  partake  of  his  fate.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. — 
A  depraved  appetite.  See  Pica. 

And  though  it  have  the  pique,  and  long, 

’Tis  dill  for  fomething  in  the  wrong ; 

As  women  long,  when  they’re  with  child, 

For  things  extravagant  and  wild.  Hndibras . 

Point;  nicety;  punflilio: 

Add  long  prefcription  of  edablifh’d  laws, 

And  pique  of  honour  to  maintain  a  cauie, 

And  fhame  of  change.  Dryden. 

A  term  at  the  game  of  piquet.  One  of  the  black  colours 

or 
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or  fuits  at  cards,  anfwering  to  the  Englifli  fpades.  Thus 
we  have  made  a  fpade  (or  (hovel)  of  what  the  French  de- 
iigned  for  the  piieon  of  a  fpear.  Etymological  Gleaner. 

To  PIQUE,  v.a.  [piquer,  Fr.]  To  touch  with  envy  or 
virulency;  to  put  into  fret;  to  kindle  to  emulation  : 

Piqued  by  Protogenes’s  fame, 

From  Co  to  Rhodes  Apelles  came 
To  fee  a  rival  and  a  friend, 

Prepar’d  to  cenfure  or  commend.  Prior. 

To  offend  ;  to  irritate. — The  lady  was  piqued  by  her  in¬ 
difference,  and  began  to  mention  going  away.  Female 
Quixote. 

"Why  pique  all  mortals  that  affeff  a  name  ? 

A  fool  to  pleafure,  yet  a  (lave  to  fame  !  Pope. 

[With  the  reciprocal  pronoun.]  To  value;  to  fix  repu¬ 
tation  as  on  a  point ;  [fe piquer,  Fr.]  —  Men  apply  them- 
felves  to  two  or  three  foreign,  dead,  or  which  are  called 
the  learned,  languages  ;  and  pique  tliemj'elves  upon  their 
(kill  in  them.  Locke  on  Education. 

To  PIQUE,  v.  n.  To  caufe  irritation. —  This  is  a  little 
rofegay  of  conceits,  a  very  lump  of  fait:  every  verfe 
hath  fomething  in  it  that  piques.  Tatler ,  N°  163. 

PIQUE,  or  Pioue  Montvallier,  the  higheft  moun¬ 
tain  among  the  Pyrenees. 

To  PIQUEE'R,  v.  a.  See  Pickeer. 

PIQUEE'RER,  f.  A  robber:  a  plunderer.  Rather 
piclieerer. — When  the  guardian  profeffed  to  engage  in 
faflion,  the  word  was  given,  that  the  guardian  would 
foon  be  feconded  by  fome  other  piqueerers  from  the  fame 
camp.  Swift. 

PIQUE'RIA,  f.  [commemorates  Andrew  Piquerio,  a 
Spanifh  phyfician  and  philofopher,  whofe  works  have  of¬ 
ten  been  republifhed  at  Venice  and  Amfterdam,  and  whofe 
merits  are  highly  celebrated  by  Cavanilles,  the  author  of 
the  name.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia, 
order  polygamia-equalis,  natural  order  compofitae  difcoi- 
deae,  Linn,  (corymbiferae,  Jujf.)  Generic  charafters — 
Common  calyx  fimple,  prifmatic,  of  four  or  five  conver¬ 
ging,  concave,  keeled,  equal  fcales.  Corolla  compound, 
difcoid  :  florets  few,  all  fertile,  uniform,  crowded;  tube 
veryftiort;  limb  in  five  fpreading  fegments.  Stamina: 
filaments  five,  very  (hort;  antherse  united  into  a  cylin¬ 
der.  Piftillum:  germen  turbinate,  with  five  angles;  ftyle 
thread-fhaped  ;  ftigmas  divaricated,  tumid.  Seeds  foli- 
tary,  minute,  turbinate,  with  five  angles,  abrupt  at  the 
fummit;  crown  or  down  none;  receptacle  naked. — Ef- 
Jential  Charafter.  Receptacle  naked;  calyx  with  four  or 
five  equal  leaves,  and  as  many  florets,  feeds  five-fided  ; 
down  none.  There  are  but  two  fpecies. 

1.  Piqueria  trinervis,  or  three-ribbed  piqueria  :  leaves 
ovato-lanceolate,  ferrated,  three-ribbed;  panicle  fmooth. 
Native  of  Mexico.  The  feeds  w'ere  brought  from  Spain 
to  England  in  1798,  by  the  marchionefs  of  Bute.  The 
plant  is  biennial,  flowering  in  the  greenhoufein  July  and 
Auguft.  The  Hems  are  herbaceous,  four  feet  high, 
round,  leafy,  with  oppofite  branches,  panicled,  and  many- 
flowered.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  (hort  ftalks,  fmooth,  like 
every  other  part  of  the  plant.  Flowers  very  fmall  and 
numerous,  white,  on  capillary,  panieled,  terminal  ftalks. 

a.  Piqueria  pubefcens,  or  rough  piqueria  :  leaves  dila¬ 
ted,  three-lobed,  cut;  panicle  corymbofe,  downy.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Peru.  A  fpecimen  of  this,  without  any  name  or 
mark,  was  found  in  the  herbarium  of  the  younger  Lin¬ 
naeus,  amongft  a  number  of  Peruvian  plants.  Its  Item 
feems  rather  (hrubby,  with  oppofite,  round,  leafy  branches, 
clothed  with  fine,  (hort,  denfe,  rufty,  rigid  down.  Leaves 
(an-(haped,  acute,  nearly  fmooth,  varioufly  cut,  and  more 
or  lefs  regularly  three-lobed,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
on  rough  ftalks  about  half  as  long.  In  other  refpedfs 
this  plant  anfwers  to  the  generic  character  given  of  the 
former  by  Cavanilles.  This  genus  ranges  next  to  Ethu- 
lia  ;  fee  that  article. 
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PIQUET',  /.  [French.]  A  game  at  cards. — Inftead  of 
entertaining  themfelves  at  ombre  or  piquet,  they  would 
wreftle  and  pitch  the  bar.  Spe&ator .* 

She  commonly  went  up  at  ten, 

Unlefs  piquet  was  in  the  way.  Prior. 

Piquet  is  played  between  two  perfons,  with  only  thir¬ 
ty-two  cards;  ail  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and 
fixes,  being  fet  afide. 

In  reckoning  at  this  game,  every  card  goes  for  the 
number  it  bears,  as  a  ten  for  ten  ;  only  all  court  cards  go  for 
ten,  and  the  ace  for  eleven  :  and  the  ufual  game  is  one 
hundred.  In  playing,  the  ace  wins  the  king,  the  king 
the  queen,  and  fo  on.  Twelve  cards  are  dealt  round, 
ufually  by  two  and  two;  which  done,  the  remainder  are 
laid  in  the  middle :  if  one  of  the  gamefters  finds  he  has 
not  a  court-card  in  his  hand,  he  is  to  declare  he  has  carte- 
blanche,  and  tell  how  many  cards  he  will  lay  out,  and  de¬ 
fire  the  other  to  difcard,  that  he  may  (how  his  game,  and 
fatisfy  his  antagonift  that  the  carte-blanche  is  real  ;  for 
which  he  reckons  ten. 

Each  perlon  difcards,  i.  e.  lays  afide  a  certain  number 
of  his  cards,  and  takes  in  a  like  number  from  the  ftock. 
The  firft  of  the  eight  cards  may  take  three,  four,  or  five; 
the  dealer  all  the  remainder,  if  he  pleafes. 

After  difcarding,  the  eldeft  hand  examines  what  fuit 
he  has  molt  cards  of ;  and,  reckoning  how  many  points 
he  has  in  that  fuit,  if  the  other  have  not  fo  many  in  that 
or  any  other  fuit,  he  tells  one  for  every  ten  of  that  fuit. 
He  who  thus  reckons  moft  is  faid  to  win  the  point. 

The  point  being  over,  each  examines  what Jequenceshe 
lias  of  the  fame  fuit;  viz.  how  many  tierces,  or  fe- 
quencesof  threes,  quartes  or  fours,  quintes  or  fives,  fix- 
iemes  or  fixes,  See.  For  a  tierce  they  reckon  3  points, 
for  a  quarte  4,  for  a  quinte  15,  for  a  fixieme  16,  Sec.  and 
the  feveral  fequences  are  diitinguiflied  in  dignity  by  the 
cards  they  begin  from  ;  thus  ace,  king,  and  queen,  are 
called  tierce  major ;  king,  queen,  and  knave,  tierce  to  a 
king ;  knave,  ten  and  nine,  tierce  to  a  knave,  Sec.  and  the 
belt  tierce,  quarte,  or  quinte,  i.  e.  that  which  takes  its 
defeent  from  the  beft  card,  prevails,  fo  as  to  make  all  the 
others  in  that  hand  good,  and  deftroy  all  thofe  in  the 
other  hand.  In  like  manner,  a  quarte  in  one  hand  fets 
afide  a  tierce  in  the  other. 

The  fequences  over,  they  proceed  to  examine  how 
many  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  and  tens,  each 
holds;  reckoning  for  every  three  of  any  fort,  three: 
but  here  too,  as  in  fequences,  he  that  with  the  fame 
number  of  threes  has  one  that  is  higher  than  any  the 
other  has,  e.  gr.  three  aces,  has  all  his  others  made  good 
hereby,  and  his  adverfary’s  all  fet^fide.  But  four  of 
any  fort,  which  is  called  a  quatorze,  always  fets  afide 
three. 

All  the  game  in  hand  being  thus  reckoned,  the  eldeft 
proceeds  to  play,  reckoning  one  for  every  card  he  plays 
above  a  nine,  and  the  other  follows  him  in  the  fuit ;  and 
the  higheft  card  of  the  fuit  wins  the  trick.  Note,  unlefs 
a  trick  be  won  with  a  card  above  a  nine  (except  the  laft 
trick),  nothing  is  reckoned  for  it,  though  the  trick 
ferves  afterwards  towards  winning  the  cards  ;  and  that 
he  who  plays  laft  does  not  reckon  for  his  cards  unlefs  he 
wins  the  trick. 

The  cards  being  played  out,  he  that  has  moft  tricks 
reckons  ten  for  winning  the  cards.  If  they  have  tricks 
alike,  neither  reckons  any  thing.  The  deal  being 
finifhed,  and  each  having  marked  up  his  game,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  deal  again  as  before,  cutting  afrelh  each  time  for 
the  deal. 

If  both  parties  be  within  a  few  points  of  being  up,  the 
carte-blanche  is  the  firft  thing  that  reckons;  then  the 
point,  then  the  fequences,  then  the  quatorzes  or  threes, 
then  the  tenth  cards. 

He  that  can  reckon  30  in  hand,  by  carte-blanche, 
points,  quintes,  Sec.  without  playing,  before  the  other 
7  has 
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has  reckoned  any  thing,  reckons  90  for  them;  and  thi3 
is  called  a  repique.  If  he  reckons  above  30,  he  reckons 
fo  many  above  90.  If  he  can  make  lip  30,  part  in  hand 
and  part  play,  ere  the  other  has  told  any  thing,  he  rec¬ 
kons  for  them  60.  And  this  is  called  a  pique.  Whence 
the  name  of  the  game.  He  that  wins  all  the  tricks,  in- 
ftead  of  10,  which  is  his  right  for  winning  the  cards,  rec¬ 
kons  40.  And  this  is  called  a  capot. 

PIQUI'CA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Plata, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  :  eighty-five  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Atacames.  Lat.  27.  S. 

PIQUI'NO,  in  geography,  a  term  that  is  ufed,  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  for 
Little.  Assine  Grande  and  Piquino,  Great  and  Little 
Afiine,  are  in  this  fituation.  They  are  two  leagues  apart ; 
and  the  Gold  Coaft  begins  at  Little  Afiine,  which  is  the 
welternmoft.  The  land  declines  towards  Great  Afiine, 
which  is  clofe  to  the  water’s  edge.  Lat.  5.  30.  N.  Ion.  a. 
25.  W. 

PI'RA,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  St.  Polten. 

PI'RACY,  J.  [from  pirate.']  The  aft  or  praftice  of 
robbing  on  the  fea. — His  pretence  for  making  war  upon 
his  neighbours  was  their  piracies,  though  he  praftifed  the 
fame  trade.  Arluthnot. 

Fame  fwifter  than  your  winged  navy  flies, 

Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful  news 
To  all  that  piracy  and  rapine  ufe.  Waller. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  piracy,  if  committed  by 
a  fubjeft,  was  held  to  be  a  fpecies  of  treafon,  being  con¬ 
trary  to  his  natural  allegiance  ;  and  by  an  alien,  to  be  fe¬ 
lony  only  :  but,  fince  the  ftatute  of  treafons,  25  Edw.  III. 
c.  2.  it  is  held  to  be  only  felony  in  a  fubjeft.  Formerly 
it  was  only  cognizable  by  the  admiralty-courts,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law.  But,  it  being  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  that  any  man’s 
life  flrould  be  taken  away  unlefs  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  the  common  law  of  the  land,  the  ftat.  28  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  15.  eftabliflied  a  new  jurifdiftion  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  which  proceeds  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law. 

The  offence  of  piracy,  by  common  law,  confifts  in  com¬ 
mitting  thofe  afts  of  robbery  and  depredation  upon  the 
high  feas,  which,  if  committed  upon  land,  would  have 
amounted  to  felony  there.  But,  by  ftatute,  fome  other 
offences  are  made  piracy  alfo  ;  as,  by  ftat.  n  and  12  W. 
III.  c.  7.  if  any  natural-born  fubjeft  commits  any  aft  of 
hoftility  upon  the  high  feas  againft  others  of  his  majefty’s 
fubjefts,  under  colour  of  a  commiffion  from  any  foreign 
power  ;  this,  though  it  would  only  be  an  aft  of  war  in 
an  alien,  fliall  be  conftrued  piracy  in  a  fubjeft.  And 
farther,  any  commander,  or  other  feafaring  perfon,  be¬ 
traying  his  truft,  and  running  away  with  any  fliip,  boat, 
ordnance,  ammunition,  or  goods;  or  yielding  them  up 
voluntarily  to  a  pirate;  or  confpiring  to  do  thefe  afts  ; 
or  any  perfon  affaulting  the  commander  of  a  veffel,  to 
hinder  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  a  fitip;  or  confi¬ 
ning  him,  or  caufing  or  endeavouring  to  caufe  a  revolt 
on-board  ;  fliall,  for  each  of  thefe  offences,  be  adjudged  a 
pirate,  felon,  and  robber;  and  fliall  fuffer  death,  whe¬ 
ther  he  be  principal,  or  merely  acceffory  by  fetting  forth 
fuch  pirates,  or  abetting  them  before  the  faft,  or  receiv¬ 
ing  or  concealing  them  or  their  goods  after  it.  And  the 
ftat.  4  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  exprefsly  excludes  the  principals 
from  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  the  ftat.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  24.  the  trading  with  known 
pirates,  or  furniftiing  them  with  ammunition,  or  fitting 
out  any  veffel  for  that  purpole,  or  in  anywife  confulting, 
combining,  confederating,  or  correfponding,  with  them  ; 
or  the  forcibly  boarding  any  merchant-veflel,  though 
without  feizing  or  carrying  her  off,  and  deftroying  or 
throwing  any  of  the  goods  overboard,  fliall  be  deemed 
piracy  ;  and  fuch  accelfories  to  piracy  as  are  defcribed  by 
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the  ftatute  of  king  William,  are  declared  to  be  principal 
pirates  ;  and  all  pirates  convifled  by  virtue  of  this  aft 
are  made  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  the  lame 
ftatutes  alfo  (to  encourage  the  defence  of  merchant-vef- 
fels  againft  pirates),  the  commanders  or  feamen  wounded, 
and  the  widows  of  fuch  feamen  as  are  flain,  in  any  pirati¬ 
cal  engagement,  fliall  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  to  be  divided 
among  them,  not  exceeding  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  cargo  on-board:  and  fuch  wounded  feamen  fliall  be 
entitled  to  the  penfion  of  Greenwich  Hofpital ;  which  no 
other  feamen  are,  except  only  fuch  as  have  ferved  in  a 
fliip  of  war.  And,  if  the  commander  fliall  behave  cow¬ 
ardly,  by  not  defending  the  fliip,  if  (lie  carry  guns  or  arms; 
or  (hall  difcharge  the  mariners  from  fighting,  fo  that  the 
fliip  falls  into  the  hands  of  pirates ;  fuch  commander  fliall 
forfeit  all  his  wages,  and  fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment. 
Laftly,  by  ftatute  18  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  any  natural-born 
fubjeft  or  denizen,  who  in  time  of  war  (hall  commit  liofti- 
lities  at  fea  againft  any  of  his  fellow-fubjefts,  or  fliall  aflift 
an  enemy  on  that  element,  is  liable  to  be  tried  and  con- 
vifted  as  a  pirate. 

Stats.  11  and  12  W.  III.  c.  7.  (made  perpetual  by  6 
Geo.  I.  c.  19.)  enaft,  that  all  piracies,  committed  on  the 
fea,  or  in  any  haven,  &c.  where  the  admiral  hath  jurifdic- 
tion,  may  be  tried  at  fea  or  on  the  land,  in  any  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  iflands,  &c.  abroad,  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
by  commiflion  under  the  great  feal,  or  feal  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  direfted  to  fuch  commiffioners  as  the  king  fliall 
think  fit;  who  may  commit  the  offenders,  and  call  a 
court  of  admiralty,  confiding  of  /even  pcrjons  at  leajl,  or, 
for  want  of  feven,  any  three  of  the  commiffioners  may 
call  others  ;  and  the  perfons  fo  afiembled  may  proceed 
according  to  the  courfe  of  the  admiralty,  pafs  fentence  of 
death,  and  order  execution,  &c.  And  commiffions  for 
trial  of  offences  within  the  Cinque  Ports,  fliall  be  direfted 
to  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  the  trial  to  be  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ports.  Jacob’s  Law  Di£l. 

Piracy  is  a  word  ufed  occafionally  for  any  fpecies  of 
robbery,  particularly  literary  theft.  —  Whatever  effeft 
this  piracy  may  have  upon  us,  it  contributed  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Philips.  Jolinfon’s  Life  of  J. 
Philips. 

PIRzE'US.  See  the  article  Athens,  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 

PIRAGI'NEN,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania:  two 
miles  north-eaft  of  Infterberg. 

PIRAGUI'RI,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of 
Para,  on  the  Xingi :  eighty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cu- 
rupa. 

PIRANE'SI  (Giovanni  Batifta),  was  born  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  territory,  Huber  fays  in  the  year  1707,  others  fay  in 
1711,  or  even  1721  ;  but  all  agree  that  he  died  at  Rome  in 
1778.  He  was  at  once  architeft,  antiquary,  draughtfman, 
and  engraver;  and  in  all,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
latter  art,  evinced  the  molt  vigorous  and  original  powers. 
He  appears  to  have  had  no  tutor,  at  leaft  none  has  been 
mentioned  by  his  biographers ;  and,  excepting  a  found  ma¬ 
thematical  foundation,  with  which  books  or  a  mailer 
mult  prefumptively  have  fupplied  him,  iie  built  his  Ityle 
of  engraving  on  his  own  ftrong  and  keen  obfervation  of 
nature.  The  authors  of  the  French  Encyclopedic  fay  of 
Piranefi,  that  lie  was  the  bell  draughtfman  of  ruins,  and 
the  molt  pifturefque  engraver,  that  the  country  produced. 
His  profeffional  indullry  was  unremitting,  yet  his  mind 
and  his  hand  haveTo  far  outftripped  time,  that,  though 
we  know  this,  we  remain  in  aftonilhment  at  the  vali 
quantity  of  his  works,  which,  when  their  number  and 
magnitude  are  taken  together,  exceed  the  produftions  of 
any  other  engraver  whatever.  A  pileof  more  than  twenty 
large  folio  volumes,  replete  with  tafte  and  intelligence, 
fieems  too  much  to  have  been  produced  by  the  labour  of 
a  Angle  individual,  even  after  we  have  made  ourfelves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rapidity  of  his  powers;  yet  all  thefe 
are  etched  from  drawings  made  by  himfelf,  and  fome  of 
thefe  drawings,  of  which  the  fubjefts  are  the  Greek  tern- 
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pies  at  Pieftum,  and  which  atteft  the  vivid  feeling  and 
mafterly  powers  of  execution  which  Piranefi  poflefled  in 
that  branch  of  the  art,  are  now  in  this  country,  having 
been  purchafed  in  Italy,  by  Charles  Lambert,  efq.  of  the 
Inner  Temple. 

Towards  the  middle  period  of  his  life,  or  rather  before, 
our  engraver  became  a  member  of  the  Roman  Academy 
of  Arts ;  but,  on  account  of  fome  feuds,  with  the  merits 
of  which,  if  any  merit  attached  to  them,  we  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted,  he  was  expelled  by  the  voice  of  the  majority  of 
academicians.  After  fome  few  years,  however,  had 
elapfed,  and  animofity  was  cool,  motives  were  explained, 
or  miltakes  were  difcovered,  and  Piranefi  was  honour¬ 
ably  invited  by  his  brother  artifts  to  return.  He  was, 
abont  t he  fame  time,  perhaps  to  give  a  greater  eclat  to 
his  return,  created  a  Roman  knight ;  but  was  always  bet¬ 
ter  known  by  his  name  than  his  title.  He  was  alfo  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London. 

Of  many  irrefragable  proofs  that  might  be  adduced  to 
render  idle  the  fophifms  of  thofe  who  aflert  that  engra¬ 
ving  is  not  an  original  art,  Piranefi  is  one,  having  never, 
to  the  bell  of  the  prefent  writer’s  knowledge,  engraved 
after  any  other  piftures  or  drawings  than  were  the  pro- 
duftion  of  his  own  hand. 

Though  the  human  figures  wdiich  he  introduced  into 
his  landfcapes,  are  extravagant  in  their  attitudes,  and  ill 
drawn,  they  aft  the  parts  which  they  were  intended  to 
aft;  they  ferve  to  fliow  that  the  fcenes  he  has  reprefented 
were  inhabited,  if  not  by  whom;  and  they  are  a  fcale 
whereby  he  induces  the  fpeftator  unwittingly  to  meafure 
the  relative  magnitude  of  thofe  edifices  which  were  the 
real  and  oftenfible  objefts  of  his  art.  In  his  charafter- 
iftic  treatment  of  thofe  edifices,  and  of  the  vafes  and 
other  ornamental  remains  of  antiquity,  his  line,  varying 
as  occafion  admitted  or  required,  was  peculiarly  expreflive 
offlone,  bronze,  llucco,  brick,  and  all  the  various  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  Greek  and  Roman  fculpture  and  archi- 
tefture  conlift,  difcriminating  with  exquifite  obfervation 
and  inimitable  lkill,  whether  thofe  materials  retained 
their  original  fiiarpnefs  of  workmanfhip,  or  were  moul¬ 
dered  by  the  hand  of  time;  or  ftained  by  the  weather; 
or  fplit  and  cracked  by  the  froft,  by  Vandal  barbarity,  or 
other  fudden  cafualty  ;  and,  whatever  his  fubjeft,  he 
always  feems  to  have  worked  with  eafy  vigour,  with  un¬ 
limited  freedom  of  hand,  and  as  if  “  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  heart.”  Trees  do  not  often  occur  in  the  prints 
of  Piranefi ;  but,  when  they  do,  they  in  moft  inftances  too 
much  refemble  fea-weed  :  yet  the  wild  raggednefs  and 
unexpefted  forms  which  charafterize  both  thefe  and  the 
clouds  which  float  over  his  landfcapes,  and  even  his  ill- 
drawn  figures,  have  a  certain  air  of  enterprife,  which 
accords  with  the  forceful  and  chivalrous  charafter  of  his 
chiarofcuro,  and  rather  augments  than  diminilhes  the 
general  fentiment  of  romantic  magnificence,  which  many 
of  his  compofitions,  and  more  efpecially  the  large  fron- 
tifpieces  which  fold  into  his  large  folios,  infpire.  In 
fome  of  the  latter,  all  the  grand  architeftural  forms  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  appear  to  be  aflembled,  as  if 
by  magic;  and  the  mind  of  the  fpeftator  is  led  to  wander, 
in  poetic  reverie,  through  irregular  avenues  of  obelifks, 
farcophagi,  pyramids,  columns,  and  triumphal  arches. 
In  others,  which  are  of  fubterraneous  charafter,  the 
author  appears  to  Lave  penetrated  the  cemeteries  of  de¬ 
parted  greatnefs ;  and  here,  monftrous  and  forbidden 
things  are  crawling  and  twining  their  flinty  convolutions 
among  mouldering  bones,  broken  fculpture,  and  muti¬ 
lated  infcriptions;  and  an  air  of danknefs  and  dilapidation, 
and  fepulchral  gloom,  is  diffufed  through  the  cavern, 
as  if  time  and  envy  were  beckoning  to  oblivion,  to  break 
uown  what  remained  of  the  trophies  of  the  brave,  and 
obliterate  the  wifdont  of  the  wife. 

In  his  technical  procefs,  Piranefi  was  the  firft  engraver 
who  made  free  and  abundant  ufe  of  the  ruler,  as  may  be 
feen  in  his  interiors  of  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral,  his  antique 
vafes,  and  fuch  other  fubjefts  as  required  it,  oras  ad- 
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mitted  it  only  in  certain  parts;  for  he  fometimes  artfully 
contrafted,  in  the  fame  plate,  the  wildeft  fallies  of  the 
etching-point,  in  the  broken  or  weather-ftained  parts  of 
his  lights,  with  ruled  pafl’ages  in  his  fhadows,  where  the 
utmoft  regularity  and  perfpicuity  were  preserved.  To 
fpeak  of  the  works  of  this  artift  in  detail,  would  fill  a  vo¬ 
lume:  it  muft  therefore  here  fuffice  to  fay,  that  among 
the  beft  of  them  will  be  found  the  frontifpieces  or  title- 
pages  to  his  large  volumes  of  Italian  Antiquities,  confid¬ 
ing,  for  the  molt  part,  of  very  rich  compofitions,  formed 
of  the  fragments  and  monuments  of  antiquity.  Several 
views  of  the  Colifeum  and  Arches  of  Conftantine  and 
Septimius  Severus,  at  Rome;  the  Pyramid  of  Ceftius, 
with  other  Roman  antiquities;  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella,  on  the  Appian  Way  ;  the  Fountain  of  Bernini, 
with  the  furrounding  edifices;  the  fagade  of  the  Bafili- 
cum  of  St.  Mary,  with  other  buildings;  ditto  of  St. 
Lorenzo  on  the  Tiburtinian  Way,  (an  admirable  mix¬ 
ture  of  regular  with  irregular  mode  of  execution,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  architefture ;)  interior  and  exterior 
views  of  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  ;  a  very  large  and  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  Sybil’s  Temple  at  Tivoli;  another 
view  of  the  fame  Temple,  fomewhat  fmaller;  another, 
with  the  Cafcade  at  Tivoli;  the  Bridge  and  Caftle  of  St. 
Angelo;  the  Ponte  Mola;  the  Square  of  the  Capitol; 
the  Square  of  Monte  Cavallo;  the  Grand  Fountain  of 
Trevi,  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans;  all  of  large 
folio  dimenfions,  and  fome  of  them  fo  large  as  to  fold 
into  his  imperial  folios 

PIRANE'SI  (Francifco),  was  the  fon  of  Giovanni 
Battifia,  and  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  174-8.  He 
became  an  engraver  of  landfcape  and  ruined  buildings, 
in  which  he  imitated  the  ftyle  of  his  father,  but,  like  other 
followers,  was  always  behind,  though  his  engravings  of 
this  kind  poflefs  fo  much  merit,  that,  were  his  father’s 
works  annihilated,  he  would  be  entitled  to  hold  rather  an 
high  rank  in  his  profeflion.  Francifco  did  not,  however, 
confine  the  exercife  of  his  talents  to  landfcape  and  archi¬ 
tefture,  but  engraved  feveral  plates  of  the  celebrated 
ftatues  of  antiquity.  He  drew  the  human  figure  better 
than  his  father,  but  in  his  treatment  of  the  antique  he 
was  ftill  an  imitator  ;  following,  with  much  devotion, 
the  ftyle  of  engraving  of  Pitteri.  See  that  article. 

Among  the  beft  of  his  prints  are  views  of  the  Colifeum, 
the  Pantheon,  the  Baths  of  Salluft,  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
lian,  and  the  Temple  of  Ills,  at  Pompeii,  all  in  large  folio  ; 
and  in  very  large  folio,  the  Illumination  of  the  Chapel 
of  Paulina,  in  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  ;  and  among  his 
ftatues  the  following  are  entitled  to  refpeftful  notice, 
viz.  the  Sitting  Jupiter  of  the  Mufeum  Clementinum, 
the  Venus  di  Medicis,  the  group  of  Cupid  and  Pyfche, 
from  the  gallery  of  the  Capitol,  and  Oreftes  recognized 
by  Eleftra,  miftakenly  called  by  fome  the  young  Papirius 
and  his  Mother,  from  the  original  fculpture  in  the  Villa 
Ludovifa,  all  of  large  folio  dimenfions. 

Laura  Piranesi,  was  the  After  of  the  preceding  artifl, 
with  whom  fhe  equally  diftinguifhed  herfelf  by  engraving. 
The  following  views  are  by  her  hand  :  the  Capitol  of 
Rome,  the  Bridge  of  Salario,  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and 
the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus ;  all  of  4to.  fize.  Rees's 
Cyclopaedia. 

PIRA'NO,  a  frnall,  populous,  and  rich,  town  of  Iftria, 
fituated  partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly  on  an  ifthmus, 
fomewhat  extending  into  the  fea.  This  town,  together 
with  thofe  of  Muggia  and  Capo  d’lftria,  have  hitherto 
monopolized  the  fait  trade.  Their  inhabitants  are  good 
feamen.  It  is  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Capo  d’lftria. 
Lat.  45.  37.  N.  Ion.  13.  36.  E. 

PI'RATE,  f  Osi^ab}?,  Gr.  pirata,  Lat.]  A  fea-robber. 
— Pirates  all  nations  are  to  profecute,  not  fo  much  in  the 
right  of  their  own  fears,  as  upon  the  band  pf  human 
fociety.  Bacon. 

Relate,  if  bufinefs  or  the  thirft  of  gain 
Engage  your  journey  o’er  the  pathlefs  main, 
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Where  favage  pirates  feek  through  feas  unknown 
The  lives  of  others,  vent’rous  of  their  own.  Pope. 

In  different  parts,  pirates  are  differently  denominated  ; 
as,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  bucaneers,  free-booters,  §~c.  in  the 
Mediterranean,  corfairs,  fyc.  See  the  article  Bucaneer, 
vol.  iii. 

The  colours  ufually  difplayed  by  pirates  are  faid  to  be 
a  black  field,  with  a  death’s  head,  a  battle-axe,  and  hour- 
glafs.  The  laft  inftrument  is  generally  fuppofed  to  de¬ 
termine  the  time  allowed  to  the  prifoners,  whom  they 
take,  to  confider  whether  they  will  join  the  pirates  in 
their  felonious  combination,  or  be  put  to  death,  which  is 
often  perpetrated  in  the  molt  cruel  manner. 

Among  the  moll  celebrated  pirates  of  the  north  is 
recorded  Alvilda,  daughter  of  a  king  of  the  Goths  named, 
Syparaus.  She  embraced  this  occupation  to  deliver  her¬ 
felf  from  the  violence  impofed  on  her  inclination,  by  a 
marriage  with  Alf,  fon  of  Sigarus  king  of  Denmark.  She 
drefl'ed  herfelf  as  a  man ;  and  compofed  her  band  of 
rowers,  and  the  reft  of  her  crew  of  a  number  of  young 
women  attired  in  the  fame  manner.  Amongft  the  firit 
of  her  cruizes,  file  touched  at  a  place  where  (he  found  a 
company  of  male  pirates  bewailing  the  death  of  their 
captain.  Thefe  were  captivated  with  the  agreeable  man¬ 
ners  of  Alvilda,  and  chofe  her  for  their  chief.  By  this 
reinforcement  (he  became  fo  formidable  upon  the  fea,  that 
prince  Alf  came  to  engage  her.  She  fuftained  his  attacks 
for  a  confiderable  time  :  but,  in  a  vigorous  aflion,  Alf 
boarded  her  veffel,  and  having  killed  the  greateft  part  of 
her  crew,  feized  the  captain,  namely  herfelf;  whom 
neverthelefs  he  knew  not,  becaufe  the  princefs  had  a 
cafque  which  covered  her  vifage.  Being  mafter  of  her 
perfon,  he  removed  the  cafque,  recognized  her,  and  of¬ 
fered  her  his  hand  in  wedlock. 

Pirate  was  alfo  anciently  ufed  for  the  perfon  to  whofe 
care  the  mole,  or  pier  of  a  haven,  (in  Latin  pira,)  was 
entrufted. 

Pirate  was  fometimes  too,  according  to  Spelman,  ufed 
for  a  fea-captain,  or  foldier.  After,  in  the  life  of  king 
Allred,  tells  us,  “juffit  naves  longas  fabricari,  impofit- 
ifque  piratis  in  illis  vias  maris  cuftodiendas  commifit.” 

Pirate,  moreover,  is  a  term  for  any  robber;  particu- 
cularly  a  bookfeller  who  feizes  the  copies  of  any  other 
men. — This  poem  ^tbe  Splendid  Shilling)  was  written 
for  his  own  diverfion,  without  any  defign  of  publication. 
It  was  communicated  but  to  me;  but  foon  fpread,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates.  It  was  put  out,  vilely 
mangled,  by  Ben  Bragge;  and  impudently  faid  to  be 
correfted  by  the  author !  Johvj'ons  Life  of  J.  Phillips. 

To  PI'RATE,  v.  n.  To  rob  by  fea. — When  they  were  a 
little  got  out  of  their  former  condition,  they  robbed  at 
land  and  pirated  by  fea.  Arbuthnot. 

To  PI'RATE,  v.  a.  To  take  by  robbery. — They  adver- 
tifed,  they  would  pirate  his  edition.  Pope. 

PIR'ATIION,  [Heb.  diftipation.]  The  name  of  a  city. 
Judges. 

PIRATH'ONITE,  f.  An  inhabitant  of  Pirathon. 
PIRAT'ICAL,  adj.  Predatory;  robbing;  conlifting 
in  robbery. — Having  gotten  together  (hips  and  barks, 
[they]  fell  to  a  kind  of  piratical  trade,  robbing,  fpoiling, 
and  taking  prifoners  the  ill i ps  of  all  nations.  Bacon's 
Hen.  VII.  —  Pradtifing  robbery.  —  The  errours  of  the 
prefs  were  multiplied  by  piratical  printers ;  to  not  one  of 
whom  I  ever  gave  any  other  encouragement,  than  that  of 
not  profecuting  them.  Pope. 

PIRATTCALLY,  adv.  By  piracy.— Thofe  to  whom  I 
allude  were  of  earlier  date,  and  fuch  as  had  been  piratically 
taken  and  fold.  Bryant  on  Troy. 

PIRAU'GY,  a  river  of  Bralil,  eaft  of  Rio  Grande  and 
Point  Negro. 

P1RAY7,  a  river  of  South-America,  which  runs  into 
the  Paraguay. 

PIRAYU',  a  town  of  Paraguay  :  twenty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Affumption. 
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PIRAZZE'TA,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Bafilicata  ^four¬ 
teen  miles  north-eaft  of  Turfi. 

PIRCK'HEIMER  (Bilibald),  a  German  writer,  was 
born  at  Eickftadt,  where  his  father,  who  praflifed  the 
law,  was  a  counfellor  to  the  bifhop.  Having  an  excellent 
genius,  great  care  was  bellowed  on  his  education  ;  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  among  the  troops  of  the 
bifhop,  where  he  continued  tw'o  years.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Padua,  and  for  three  years  ftudied  jurifprudence ; 
but  applied  alfo  to  the  belles-lettres,  and  particularly  the 
Greek  language,  in  which  he  made  a  very  great  progrefs. 
As  his  father,  however,  wifhed  him  to  devote  himfelf 
entirely  to  the  law,  he  proceeded  to  Pifa,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  four  years,  and  in  the  courfe  of  that  time  made 
himfelf  completely  mafter  of  the  Italian.  He  ftudied  alfo 
the  mathematics,  theology,  and  medicine;  and,  after 
fpending  feven  years  in  Italy,  where  he  gained  univerfal 
efteem  by  his  prudence  and  good  condudl,  he  was  recalled 
by  his  father  to  his  native  place.  He  was  fubfequently 
in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Sigifmund 
archduke  of  Auftria,  both  of  whom  nominated  him  their 
counfellor;  and  he  refided  fometimes  at  Munich,  and 
fometimes  at  Infpruck.  But,  becoming  tired  of  a  court- 
life,  and  the  frequent  journeys  he  was  obliged  to  under¬ 
take  for  the  fervice  of  two  mailers,  he  retired  to  Nurem¬ 
berg,  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  and  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  his  father,  who  was  Hill  alive,  but  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  married,  in  1497,  a  lady  of  a  noble  family  in 
that  city;  and  being  created  a  fenator,  in  confequence  of 
his  abilities  and  addrefs,  he  was  deputed  to  various 
princes  to  negotiate  affairs  of  importance.  Three  years 
after,  war  being  declared  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Swifs,  Pirckheimer  was  entrufted  with  the  command  of 
the  troops  fent  by  the  city  of  Nuremberg  to  alfift  the 
emperor;  on  which  occafion  he  condufled  himfelf  with 
fo  much  courage  and  prudence,  that  he  acquired  the 
efteem  of  that  prince,  who  appointed  him  to  be  one  of 
his  counfellors.  When  peace  was  concluded,  the  city  of 
Nuremberg,  as  a  teftimony  of  its  approbation,  made  him 
liberal  prelents,  which  excited  the  jealoufy  of  envious 
perfons  fo  much,  that  they  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  obfcure  his  reputation.  At  length,  in  difguft, 
he  requefted  leave  to  refign,  which  he  obtained  with  fome 
difficulty,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  letters,  to  which  he  had 
always  retained  a  llrong  attachment,  and  which  he  culti¬ 
vated  as  much  as  his  occupations  would  permit.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  returned  to  public  life,  and  was 
employed  by  the  republic  of  Nuremberg  in  important 
negotiations,  and  was  often  fent  to  the  diets  of  the  empire 
to  take  care  of  its  intereft.  The  gout,  with  which  he 
was  attacked,  made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  renounce  tra¬ 
velling,  and  even  to  refign  once  more  his  office  of  fenator, 
which  the  fenate  permitted  him  to  do  only  on  condition 
that  he  would  continue  to  affift  it  by  his  councils,  and 
agree  to  receive  a  penfion.  He  confented  to  the  former, 
but  abfolutely  refufed  the  latter;  and  died  in  December 
1530, at  the  age  offixty. 

When  Pirckheimer  refigned,  for  the  firft  time,  his 
office  of  fenator,  he  began  to  apply  ferioufly  to  ffudy,  to 
colledt  a  library  of  printed  books  and  manufcripts,  and 
to  tranflate  Greek  authors  into  Latin,  of  which  verfions 
a  confiderable  number  wrnre  publiffied.  The  celebrated 
Huet,  however,  had  no  high  opinion  of  his  tranflations ; 
fince  he  fays,  that  he  was  fo  fcrupulous  in  obferving  the 
cadence  and  ineafure  which  he  thought  he  found  in  the 
originals,  that  he  often,  without  any  hefitation,  perverted 
their  meaning  and  truth.  There  was  publifhed  after  his 
death,  “  Pirckheimeri  Opera  Politica,  Hiftorica,  Philoli- 
gica,  et  Epiftolica,  cum  Alberti  Dureri  figuris  aeneis. 
Adjedlis  Opufculis  Pirckheimeri  aufpicio  concinnatis  : 
Clarae  Pirckheimeras  Abbatiflae,  Conradis  Celtis,  Joannis 
Stabii,  Chriftophori  Scheurlii,  Eobani  Hefti,  Epiftolae 
variae  variorum  ejus  aevi  dodtiffimorum  virorum  ad  Pirck- 
heimerum  ;  una  cum  Conradi  Ritterlhufii  Commentario 
de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Pirckheimeri.  Omnia  nunc  primum 
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edita  ac  digefta  a  Melchiore  Goldafto  Haiminsfeldio, 
Francof,  1610,  fol.  It  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  Pirck- 
heimer  was  an  intimate  and  much-efteemed  correfpondent 
of  Erafmus.  Nicer  on’s  Memoires  des  Hommes  Lllujires. 

PIR'DE,  a  river  of  Pruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Memel 
four  mHes  weft  of  Tilfit. 

PIRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ifle 
and  Vilaine:  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Chateau  Giron, 
and  nine  weft-north-weft  of  La  Guerche. 

PIREMIL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarte  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Sable. 

PIRE'NE,  a  daughter  of  QEbalus,  or  according  to 
others,  of  the  river  Achelous.  She  had  by  Neptune  two 
fons  called  Leches  and  Cenchrius,  who  gave  their  name 
to  two  of  the  harbours  of  Corinth.  Pirene  was  fo  dif- 
confolate  at  the  death  of  her  fon  Cenchrius,  who  had  been 
killed  by  Diana,  that  (he  pined  away,  and  was  diffolved 
by  her  continual  weeping  into  a  fountain  of  the  fame 
name,  which  w-as  (till  feen  at  Corinth  in  the  age  of 
Paufanias. 

The  fountain  Pirene  was  facred  to  the  mufes;  and, 
according  to  fome,  the  horfe  Pegafus  was  drinking  fome 
of  its  waters,  when  Bellerophon  took  it  to  go  and  con¬ 
quer  the  Chimtera.  Some  fay,  that  the  origin  of  the 
Fountain  was  from  a  ftroke  of  Pegafus’s  foot.  At  any 
rate  it  is  fpoken  of  by  various  authors.  Thus  Paufanias 
fays  that  its  waters  were  agreeable  to  drink  5  extremely 
clear  (Strabo)  ;  very  light  (Athenteus)  ;  and  pale  (Per- 
(ius)  ;  having  relation  either  to  the  grief  of  Pirene,  mother 
of  Cenchrea,  from  whofe  tears  this  fountain  arofe,  (Pau¬ 
fanias)  ;  or  to  the  palenefs  brought  on  by  the  too  eager 
purfuits  of  the  Mules. 

PIRE'NEAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  famous  fountain 
at  the  foot  of  Parnaflus. 

PI'RES  (Thome),  is  faid,  fays  Nicholas  Antonio,  to 
have  written  a  treatife  De  Cmifns  de  China ,  probably  con¬ 
cerning  fimples;  and  this  is  all  which  is  faid  of  him  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Hilpana.  Mr.  Southey  fays,  that  he  was 
the  firft  European  ambaftador  that  ever  vilited  China,  and 
the  moft  unfortunate  one.  He  was  a  man  of  humble 
fortunes,  whofe  occupation  in  India  had  been  to  choofe 
out  drugs  for  the  apothecaries  in  Portugal.  But,  as  his 
perfon  was  prepofleffing,  his  manners  accommodating, 
his  underftanding  good,  his  intellect  quick,  and  his 
learning  confiderable,  he  was  feledled  for  this  office,  and 
left  at  Canton  in  1517,  by  Fernam  Peres  d’Andrade,  a 
commander  whofe  excellent  conduft  had  conciliated  the 
good  will  of  the  Chinefe,  and  who  arranged  every  thing 
lo  well  before  his  departure,  that  a  profperous  commerce 
was  immediately  begun.  This  good  underftanding  was 
difturbed  in  1521  by  the  milcondubi  and  miftakes  of 
Andrade’s  brother,  the  peculiar  cuftoms  as  well  as  the 
caution  of  the  extraordinary  people  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,  and  the  cunning  of  the  Malay  Moors. 

After  having  been  long  delayed  at  Canton,  Pires  was 
at  length  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  emperor,  and  met 
him  at  Pekin.  Unfortunately  juft  at  the  fame  time  a  com¬ 
plaint  againft  his  countrymen  had  arrived  from  Canton 
and  from  the  city  of  Nanquin.  Tuam  Mahamed  had 
reached  the  latter  place  as  ambaflador  from  the  king  of 
Bintam,  to  complain  how  unjuftly  he  had  been  expelled 
by  the  Portuguese  from  Malacca,  and  to  requeft  that  the 
emperor  would  interfere  and  reinftate  him  as  his  vaflal. 
This  Moor  plied  the  governor  of  Nanquin  well  with  pre- 
fents,  and  fecured  his  favourable  report :  he  therefore 
cautioned  the  emperor  not  to  fuffer  any  intercourfe  what¬ 
ever  with  thefe  rapacious  Franks,  whofe  bufinefs,  under 
the -pretext  of  commerce,  was  to  fpy  out  the  weaknefs  of 
every  land  which  they  vifited,  and  endeavour  to  gain 
footing  there  as  merchants,  that  they  might  afterwards 
make  themfelves  matters.  The  advices  from  Canton  com¬ 
plained  that  Simam  d’Andrade,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  with 
four  veffels  from  Malacca,  had  erected  a  battery  on  the 
mand  of  Tamon  :  he  had  done  this  to  fecure  himfelf 
from  pirates,  againft  whom  the  whole  naval  force  of 
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China  could  not  elfe  have  protected  him.  He  had  re¬ 
filled  to  let  the  (hips,  which  arrived  after  him,  difpofe  of 
their  cargoes  till  he  had  done;  alleging  the  cuftom  of  the 
country  that  they  (hould  be  ferved  in  fucceflion  accor¬ 
ding  to,  the  order  of  their  arrival ;  but,  inftead  of  leaving 
this  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  he  infolently  afferted  his 
right  by  force.  The  laft  complaint  was  that  he  had  fe- 
cretly  bought  the  children  of  refpeftable  parents,  and 
carried  them  away  as  (laves. 

Thefe  complaints  excited  confiderable  jealoufy  at  Pekin, 
which  was  increafed  by  the  ambaffador’s  own  letters. 
He  had  brought  three  with  him.  The  firft  was  from 
Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  written  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of 
correfpondence  with  the  kings  of  the  eaft,  a  ftyle  which 
the  emperor  of  China  was  by  no  means  ufed  to,  though 
it  contained  due  acknowledgments  of  that  monarch’s 
power  and  greatnefs.  The  fecond  was  from  Fernam 
Peres  d’Andrade,  which  to  fave  trouble  he  had  made 
fome  Chinefe  tranflate,  and  he  made  truly  Chinefe  tranf- 
lation ;  that  is,  it  reprefented  “that  he,  Fernam  Peres, 
chief  captain  of  the  king  of  the  Franks,  was  arrived  at 
Canton  with  an  ambaflador  to  the  Son  of  God  and  Lord 
of  the  World,  to  befeech  him  to  fend  his  feal  to  the  king 
of  the  Franks,  who  begged  permiflion  to  become  his 
vaflal,  and  fend  good  merchandize  into  his  dominions.” 
The  third  letter  was  from  the  governor  of  Canton,  writ¬ 
ten  before  any  caufe  of  difpleafure  had  been  given  by 
Simam  d’Andrade.  It  contained  “a  requeft  on  the  part 
of  the  Portuguefe  to  have  a  factory  at  Canton,  and  an 
intimation  from  himfelf  that  they  were  not  a  people 
eafily  fatisfied,  very  pundtilious;  and  that  it  was  faid 
they  had  conquered  Malacca.”  This  part  coincided 
with  Tuam  Mahamed’s  complaint.  But  the  difference 
between  the  tranflation  and  Emanuel’s  own  letter, 
puzzled  the  Chinefe  minifters.  They  fent  for  the  inter¬ 
preters  from  Canton,  and  interrogated  them.  Thefe 
terrified  poor  people  replied  that  they  had  not  (een  the 
letter  of  the  king  of  the  Franks,  becaufe  the  ambaflador 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  opened  till  he  delivered  it  him¬ 
felf  into  the  hands  of  the  Son  of  God  and  Lord  of  the 
World.  Their  own  verfion  of  the  contents,  as  they  had 
been  orally  ftated,  was  made  into  fuch  language  as  ought 
to  be  ufed  towards  that  Son  of  Heaven,  and  not  fuch  as 
the  Franks  ufe. 

All  thefe  circutnftances  made  the  council  conclude 
that  the  embaffy  was  altogether  a  fiction  ;  that  the  am- 
baffador  had  come  as  a  fpy,  that  Fernam  Peres  d’Andrade 
had  nothing  but  hoftilities  in  view  when  he  failed 
along  the  coaft  and  furveyed  it;  and  that  a  fadtory  had 
been  a(ked  with  the  intention  of  eredling  a  cattle  and 
beginning  the  conqueft  of  the  country.  Pires  therefore 
was  not  admitted  to  make  his  proltrations  ;  and,  while 
they  were  deliberating  what  to  do  with  him,  the  emperor 
died.  The  counfellors  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that 
he  and  all  his  people  (hould  be  put  to  death  1  but  the  new 
emperor  infilled  that,  though  the  embaffy  was  falfe,  dill 
as  he  had  perfonated  the  character  of  an  ambaflador,  his 
perfon  ought  to  be  fafe.  They  therefore  fent  him  and 
his  prefent  back  to  Canton,  to  be  kept  fafely  by  the  go¬ 
vernor,  while  orders  were  fent  in  the  emperor’s  name  to 
the  governor  of  Malacca,  the  governor  of  India,  and  the 
king  of  Portugal,  to  reftore  Malacca  to  the  king  of  Bin¬ 
tam  the  emperor’s  vaflal.  Till  thefe  orders  were  obeyed, 
no  (flip  from  any  of  the  Portuguefe  pofleflions,  nor  any  of 
fo  mifchievous  a  nation,  were  to  be  admitted  into  a  Chi¬ 
nefe  port:  and,  when  news  (hould  come  that  they  had 
been  duly  executed,  then  Pires  and  his  people  were  to  be 
fent  away  without  injury,  but  ordered  never  to  return, 
and  to  give  notice  to  their  countrymen,  that,  if  they  pre¬ 
fumed  to  vifit  China,  they  (hould  be  treated  as  enemies. 
But,  if  Malacca  was  not  reftored  in  obedience,  that  Pires 
was  to  be  fentenced  according  to  the  laws  of  China  for 
the  offence  which  had  been  committed  againft  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  vaflal.  The  other  offences  were  to  be  excufed,  as 
having  proceeded  from  the  ignorance  of  the  Franks;  for 
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fuch  people,  not  being  better  informed,  were  not  worthy 
of  punifliment. 

The  bufinefs  was  brought  to  a  fpeedier  conclufion. 
It  had  been  a  cuftom  with  the  populace  in  Chinefe  fea- 
ports  to  take  advantage  of  an  emperor’s  death,  and  plun¬ 
der  the  city  ;  foreign  Tailors  were  never  behind  hand  in 
aflifting  them,  and  on  them  they  laid  the  blame.  But 
to  prevent  this  an  edift  was  palled,  ordering  every  ftranger 
to  quit  the  country,  immediately  upon  the  news  of  the 
emperor’s  demife,  on  pain  of  capital  punilhment.  The 
Portuguefe  vefTels  at  Canton  refufed  to  obey  this  ediff  ; 
and  a  fort  of  war  took  place  with  them,  till  they  were 
glad  to  efcape  as  they  could.  Thome  Pires  reached 
Canton  juft  after  this  difturbance,  and  fared  the  worfe 
for  it.  He  and  all  his  people  were  thrown  into  prifon; 
and  all  Ihips  which  touched  at  Canton  were  ranfacked 
and  plundered,  under  the  plea  of  fearching  for  Por¬ 
tuguefe. 

The  original  hiftorians  of  Portuguefe  India  fuppofe 
that  Pires  died  in  prifon.  Fernam  Mendes  Pinto  fays, 
however,  that  in  the  city  of  Sampitay  he  met  a  daughter 
of  the  unfortunate  man,  who  told  him  that»her  father 
and  the  other  Portuguefe,  twelve  in  number,  were  fo  tor¬ 
tured,  that  five  died  in  confeq uence;  the  furvivors  were 
banilhed  into  different  parts  of  the  empire  feparate  from 
each  other.  This  city  had  been  the  place  of  his  exile; 
here  he  had  married,  had  converted  his  wife  and  many 
of  her  neighbours,  and  brought  up  his  children  as  Chrif- 
tians,  teaching  them  the  Pater  Nofterin  Portuguefe,  and 
calling  them  by  Portuguefe  names,  that  they  might 
be  recognized  by  his  countrymen,  if  chance  (hould  ever 
bring  any  to  thofe  parts.  By  her  account  he  lived  twenty- 
feven  years  in  banilhment.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  firft 
European  embaffy  to  China,  and  fuch  the  iffue  of  the 
firft  attempt  of  the  Europeans  to  trade  with  that  country. 
Gen.  Biog\ 

PIRETIB'BI,  a  lake  of  Canada  :  240  miles  north  of 
Quebec.  Lat.  51.  N.  Ion.  69.  40.  E. 

PIR'GIA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Carimania : 
112  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cogni. 

PIR'GO,  a  town  of  Albania  :  twenty  miles  north  of 
Valono,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Polonia. 

PIR'GO.  See  Pyrgo. 

PIRHA'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  :  108 
miles  north-weft  of  Lahore.  Lat.  32.  36.  N.  Ion.  71.  56.  E. 

PI'RI,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Loango. 

PIR'IAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Loire,  on  the  fea-coaft  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of 
Guerande. 

PIRIA'TIN,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Kiev:  fixty-eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Kiev.  Lat.  51. 
18.  N.  Ion.  32.  42.  E. 

PI'RIG,  a  town  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lu- 
£on.  Lat.  13.  39.  N.  Ion.  122.  24.  E. 

PIRIGA'RA,/.  in  botany.  See  Gustavia. 

PI'RIN’S  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Olibato,  eaftward  of  Cape  Lo¬ 
pez  Gonfalvo,  about  five  miles  in  circumference. 

PIRIOU'TI,  a  town  of  Thibet :  lixty  miles  eaft  of 
Panitou. 

PIRIPE'A,/.  in  botany.  See  Buchnera  elongata. 

PIRIQUE'TA.  See  Turnera. 

PIR'ITON,  or  Pirton,  a  village  in  Hertfordshire,  to 
the  weft  of  Ickleford,  and  north-weft  of  Hitchin.  There 
is  a  hill  near  the  church  moated  in,  where  was  a  caftle, 
either  of  the  Saxons  or  Normans. 

PIRITH'OUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Ixion  and 
the  cloud,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Dia,  the  daughter 
of  Deioneus.  Some  make  him  fon  of  Dia  by  Jupiter,  who 
affumed  the  fhape  of  a  horfe  whenever  he  paid  his  addref- 
fes  to  his  iniftrefs.  He  was  king  of  the  Lapithae,  and  as 
an  ambitious  prince  he  wifhed  to  become  acquainted 
with  Thefeus,  king  of  Athens,  of  whofe  fame  and  ex¬ 
ploits  he  had  heard  fo  many  reports.  To  fee  him,  and  at 
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the  fame  time  to  be  a  witnefs  of  his  valour,  he  refolved  to 
invade  his  territories.  Thefeus  immediately  met  him  011 
the  borders  of  Attica,  but  at  the  fight  of  one  another  the 
two  enemies  did  not  begin  the  engagement,  but  (truck 
with  the  appearance  of  each  other,  they  ftepped  between 
the  holtile  armies.  Their  meeting  was  like  that  of  the 
moft  cordial  friends,  and  Pirithous,  by  giving  Thefeus 
his  hand  as  a  pledge  of  his  fincerity,  promifed  to  repair 
all  the  damages  which  his  hoftilities  in  Attica  might  have 
occafioned.  From  that  time,  therefore,  the  two  monarchs 
became  the  moft  intimate  and  the  moft  attached  of  friends, 
fo  much,  that  their  friendfhip,  like  that  of  Oreltes  and 
Pylades,  became  proverbial.  Pirithous  fome  time  after¬ 
wards  married  Hippodamia,  and  invited  not  only  the 
heroes  of  his  age  but  alfo  the  gods  tlvemfelves,  and  his 
neighbours  the  Centaurs,  to  celebrate  his  nuptials.  Mars 
was  the  only  one  of  the  gods  who  was  not  invited;  and, 
to  punilh  this  negleft,  the  god  of  war  was  determined  to 
raife  a  quarrel  among  the  guefts,  and  to  difturb  the  fefti- 
vity  of  the  entertainment.  Eurythio.n,  captivated  with 
the  beauty  of  Hippodamia,  and  intoxicated  with  wine, 
attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the  bride,  but  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  Thefeus  and  immediately  killed.  This  irri¬ 
tated  the  reft  of  the  Centaurs  ;  the  conteft  became  gene¬ 
ral  ;  but  the  valour  of  Thefeus,  Pirithous,  Hercules,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Lapithae,  triumphed  over  their  enemies.’ 
See  Lapithus.  The  death  of  Hippodamia  left  Piri¬ 
thous  very  difconfolate ;  and  he  refolved,  with  his  friend 
Thefeus,  who  had  likewife  loft  his  wife,  never  to  marry 
again,  except  to  a  goddefs,  Or  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
gods.  This  determination  occafioned  the  rape  of  Helen 
by  the  two  friends;  the  lot  was  drawn,  and  it  fell  to  the 
(hare  of  Thefeus  to  have  the  beautiful  prize.  Pirithous 
upon  this  undertook  with  his  friend  to  carry  away  Pro- 
ferpine  and  to  marry  her.  They  defeended  into  the  infer¬ 
nal  regions;  but  Pluto,  who  was  apprized  of  their  machi¬ 
nations  to  difturb  his  conjugal  peace,  (topped  the  two 
friends  and  confined  them  there.  Pirithous  was  tied  to 
his  father’s  wheel,  or,  according  to  Hyginus,  he  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  furies  to  be  continually  tormented.  His 
punilhment,  however,  was  (hort ;  and,  when  Hercules  vi- 
fited  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  he  obtained  from  Proferpine 
the  pardon  of  Pirithous,  and  brought  him  back  to  his 
kingdom  fafe  and  unhurt. 

PIRITU',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  near  the 
coaft  of  South  America.  Lat.  10.  10.  N.  Ion.  65.  26.  W. 

PI'RITZ,  a  town  of  Hinder  Pomerania.  This  was  the 
firft  town  of  Pomerania  that  embraced  Chriftianity,  and 
likewife  the  firft  that  embraced  the  doftrines  of  Luther: 
thirty-two  miles  north  of  Cuftrin,  and  eleven  fouth  of 
Stargard.  Lat.  53.13.N.  Ion.  15.4.  E. 

PIRLI'PO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedo¬ 
nia  :  twenty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Toli. 

PIRMAKAN',  a  town  of  Bengal :  fifteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Purneah. 

PIRMASEN'S,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hefle : 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  eighteen  weft 
of  Landau. 

PIR'NA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravate  of 
Meiffen.  Its  fituation  on  the  Elbe  renders  it  commer¬ 
cial  :  eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Drefden,  and  fixty  north 
of  Prague.  Lat,  50.58.  N.  Ion.  13.  56.  E. 

PIR'NITZ,  or  Botnitz,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Iglau  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Iglau. 

PIROGU'IS,  /.  A  name  given  by  the  Americans  to 
their  war-boats,  which  were  a  fort  of  canoes,  fo  large  as 
to  carry  40  or  50  men. 

PI'ROM,  or  Tuicce,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea.  Lat. 
15.  N.  Ion.  42.  40.  E. 

PIROM  AL'LI  (Paul),  an  Italian  Dominican  monk  in 
the  1 6 1 h  century,  whofe  labours  have  contributed  to¬ 
wards  the  promotion  of  Oriental  literature,  was  a  native 
of  Calabria.  He  was  fent  as  a  miflionary  into  the  Eaft, 
and  was  Stationary  for  a  confiderable  time  in  Armenia, 
where  he  is  (aid  to  have  converted  great  numbers  of  the 
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Eutycflians  to  the  Catholic  faith.  From  Armenia  he 
paffed  into  Georgia  and  Perlia.  Upon  his  return  into 
Italy  by  fea,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  Barbary  corfair,  who  carried  him  captive  to  Tunis. 
Being  ranfomed,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  million,  and  received  marks  of  favour  from 
pope  Urban  VIII.  By  that  pontiff  he  was  fent  into  Po¬ 
land,  with  the  charadter  of  papal  nuncio;  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  fuccefsful  in  reftoring  union  and  harmony 
among  the  jarring  fedts  of  Armenians,  who  were  very 
numerous  in  that  country.  The  fame  pope  employed 
him  in  reviling  the  Armenian  verlion  of  the  Bible;  and 
afterwards  fent  him  a  fecond  time  into  the  Eaft,  where 
he  was  promoted,  in  1655,  to  the  bilhopric  of  Nackfivan 
in  Armenia.  Over  this  lee  he  prefided  nine  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  nominated  bilhop  of 
Bilignano  in  Calabria.  He  died  at  this  place  in  the  year 
1667;  and  is  highly  commended  for  his  piety,  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  religion,  charity,  and  other  virtues,  as  well  as  for 
his  erudition.  He  was  the  author  of  A  Latin  and  Per- 
lian  Dictionary ;  An  Armenian  and  Latin  Dictionary; 
A  Grammar  of  the  Armenian  Tongue  ;  A  Rubrick,  ef- 
teemed  ufeful  for  the  correction  of  Armenian  books ;  and 
fome  treatifes  in  controverlial  divinity. 

PI'RON  (Alexis),  a  poet  and  man  of  wit,  the  fon  of 
an  apothecary  at  Dijon,  was  born  in  1689.  He  paffed  the 
firll  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  an  obfcure  circle,  re¬ 
mote  from  good  company,  and  devoted  to  vulgar  plea- 
fures.  A  licentious  ode  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
obliged  him  to  quit  his  native  place;  and  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  for  fome  years  he  fupported  himfelf  by  the 
mechanical  labours  of  his  pen  as  a  copying  clerk.  His 
firft  literary  efforts  were  as  a  writer  for  the  comic  opera, 
in  which  inferior  ftation  he  difplayed  talents  which  in¬ 
duced  his  townfman  Crebillon  to  recommend  to  him  an 
attempt  for  the  Theatre  Fran$ois.  He  began  in  1728 
with  the  comedy  of  “  Les  Fils  ingrats,”  the  title  of  which 
was  afterwards  changed  into  “ L’Ecole  des  Peres.”  Its 
fuccefs  was  but  moderate,  for  there  was  a  mixture  of  low 
comedy  with  the  interefting  and  pathetic,  which  did  not 
then  pleafe  the  public  tafte,  though  it  has  fince  become 
frequent  upon  the  French  ftage,  as  it  has  upon  the  Eng- 
lilh.  He  next  tried  his  powers  in  tragedy,  and  produced 
his  “  Callilthenes”  and  his  “  Cortes,”  neither  of  which 
have  kept  a  place  on  the  ftage,  though  containing  parts 
ftrongly  written.  His  “  Guftave”  was  more  fuccefsful 
on  account  of  its  interefting  fituations,  though  the  cri¬ 
tics  thought  it  too  much  overcharged  with  bufinefs  for 
the  regularity  of  the  French  theatre.  At  length,  in  1738, 
he  prefented  to  the  public  his  comedy  of  “  La  Metroma- 
nie,”  which  raifed  him  to  the  height  of  reputation.  Its 
novelty,  art,  and  vivacity,  excited  univerfal  admiration  ; 
and  it  was  efteemed  the  belt  comedy  that  had  appeared 
fince  the  time  of  Regnard.  He  alfo  wrote  “  Les  Courfes 
deTempe,”  an  ingenious  pattoral;  feveral  Odes,  Poems, 
Tales,  and  Epigrams.  In  this  laft  kind  of  compofition 
he  was  particularly  happy,  as  might  be  expedted  from  a 
man  who  was  more  famous  for  repartees  and  bons  mots 
than  almoft  any  of  the  Parifian  wits  of  his  time.  Some  of 
tbefe  are  recorded  in  the  General  Biography.  He  fre¬ 
quently  made  cauftic  remarks  upon  the  French  Academy, 
the  members  of  which  he  ufed  to  call  “the  invalids  of 
wit.”  He  made,  however,  an  attempt  to  gain  admiflion 
into  this  fociety,  but  the  abbe  d’Olivet  procured  his  ex¬ 
clusion  by  reviving  the  memory  of  his  juvenile  ode,  for 
which  officioufnefs  he  was  recompenfed  by  a  fevere  epi¬ 
gram.  Pirondid  not  forgive  the  Academy  for  their  re- 
jedlion,  and  compofed  the  following  epitaph  for  himfelf  : 

Ci  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien, 

Pas  meme  Academicien. 

He  is  faid  to  have  been  eftimable  in  his  moral  charadter, 
and  .he  enjoyed  a  long  life,  which  was  brought  to  a  clofe 
by  a  fall  in  1773,  at  the  age  of  83.  His  works  were  pub- 
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lifiied  colledtively  in  feven  volumes,  of  which  at  lead  half 
might  have  been  fpared. 

PI'ROS,  a  jurifdidlion  of  Peru,  on  the  fides  of  the  Ma- 
ragnon  :  160  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Lima. 

PI'ROT,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria  : 
forty  miles  north-weft  of  Sophia. 

PIRO'TE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malwa:  twenty- 
one  miles  north-weft  of  Chanderee. 

PIROUET'TE,  f.  in  the  manege,  the  circumvolution 
which  a  horfe  makes  without  changing  his  ground. 

PIR'RAWARTH,  a  town  of  Auftria:  feven  miles 
Couth-weft  of  Zifterfdorf,  and  fourteen  north-north-eaft 
of  Vienna. 

PIR'RY,  f.  The  Scotch  have  pin-,  for  a  gentle  breeze, 
which  Dr.  Jamiefon  refers  to  the  Icel.  byr,  Mr,  a  favour¬ 
able  wind.  With  us,  pirry  feems  to  have  fignified  a 
rough  gale,  or  ftorm. — Not  to  be  afraid  of  pirries,  or  great 
ftorms.  Sir  T.  Elyot's  Gov, — A  pirric  came,  and  fet  my 
fhip  on  fands.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

PI'RUS.,  See  Pyrus. 

PIRUZABAD',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Mecran  :  thirty 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kieh,  and  160  weft-north-weft 
of  Kidge. 

PI'SA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Elis,  on  the 
Alpheus,  at  the  weft  of  the  Peloponnefus,  founded  by 
Pilus,  the  fon  of  Perietes,  and  grandfon  of  Aiolus.  Its 
inhabitants  accompanied  Neftor  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
they  enjoyed  long  the  privilege  of  prefiding  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games  which  were  celebrated  near  their  city.  This 
honourable  appointment  was  envied  by  the  people  of  Elis, 
who  made  war  againft  the  Pifeans,  and,  after  many  bloody 
battles,  took  their  city,  and  totally  demolilhed  it.  It 
was  at  Pifa  that  CEnomaus  murdered  the  fuitors  of  his 
daughter,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  conquered  by  Pelops. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Pifcsi.  Some  have  doubted 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  place  as  Pifa,  but  this  doubt  ori¬ 
ginates  from  Pifa’s  having  been  deftroyed  in  fo  remote  an 
age.  The  horfes  of  Pifa  were  famous.  The  year  on 
which  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated,  was  often 
called  PiJ'esvs  annus,  and  the  vidlory  which  was  obtained 
there  was  called  Piface  ramus  olives. 

PI'SA,  in  modern  geography,  a  large  town  of  Tufcany 
in  Italy,  fituated  on  the  Arno,  52  miles  from  Florence, 
and  about  1 3§  from  Leghorn.  It  Hands  in  a  fertile  plain, 
bounded  by  the  neighbouring  Appennines  on  the  norfli, 
and  on  the  fouth  open  to  the  fea.  It  is  one  of  the  oldeft 
cities  in  Europe.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  authority  of 
Strabo,  we  may  trace  its  origin  to  the  period  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Trojan  war,  and  thus  conned!  its  hiftory  with 
the  fate  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and  particularly  with  the 
wanderings  of  the  venerable  Neftor.  At  all  events  the 
Alpheae  ab  origine  Pifie 
Urbs  Etrufca  lolo, 

enjoys  the  double  glory  of  being  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
cities  of  Etruria,  and  of  deriving  its  name  and  its  origin 
from  the  Olympic  Pifa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus. 
Although  this  city  was  always  conliderable,  as  forming 
one  of  the  Etrufcan  tribes,  or  afterwards  honoured  with 
a  Roman  colony,  A.U.C.  474;  yet  it  did  not  arrive  at 
the  zenith  of  its  fame  till  the  records  of  ancient  times 
were  clofed,  and  the  genius  of  Rome  and  liberty  feemed 
for  ever  buried  under  the  ruins  and  barbarifm  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  At  that  period,  apparently  fo  unpropitious, 
the  flame  burft  forth,  and  again  kindled  the  ftumbering 
fpirit  of  Italian  freedom.  Pifa  was  not  the  laft  that 
roufed  itfelf  to  adtivity  ;  it  afferted  its  independence  at  an 
early  period,  and  in  the  10th  century  blazed  forth  in  all 
the  glory  of  a  mighty  and  vidlorious  republic.  Its  nu¬ 
merous  fleets  rode  triumphant  on  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
Corfica  and  Sardinia,  the  Saracens  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  the  infidel  lovereign  of  Carthage,  bowed  beneath  its 
power.  Captive  kings  appeared  before  its  fenate;  the 
Franks  in  Paleftine  and  in  Egypt  owed  their  fafety  to 
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its  prowefs,  and  Naples  and  Palermo  faw  its  flags  unfurled 
on  their  towers.  Pontiffs  and  emperors  courted  its  al¬ 
liance,  and  acknowledged  its  efteftive  fervices ;  and  the 
glory  of  Pifa,  twenty  centuries  after  its  foundation, 
eclipfed  the  fame  of  its  Grecian  parent,  and  indeed  ri¬ 
valled  the  achievements  of  Sparta  herfelf,  and  of  all  the 
cities  of  Peloponnefus  united.  During  this  era  of  glory, 
commerce,  as  well  as  conqueft,  introduced  opulence  and 
fplendour  into  the  city;  its  walls  w-ere  extended  and 
ftrengthened ;  its  ftreets  widened  and  adorned  with  pa¬ 
laces,  and  its  churches  rebuilt  in  a  ftyle  of  magnificence 
that  even  now  aftonifhes  the  traveller,  and  atteffs  the  for¬ 
mer  fortunes  of  Pifa.  A  population  of  150,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  filled  its  vaft  precindts  with  life  and  animation,  and 
fpread  fertility  and  riches  over  its  whole  territory.  Such 
was  its  ftate  during  the  nth,  12th,  and  great  part  of  the 
1 3th,  centuries,  after  which  the  ufurpation  of  domeftic  ty¬ 
rants  firft,  and  next  the  victories  of  the  Genoefe,  broke 
the  fpirit  of  its  citizens.  Then  the  treachery  of  its 
princes,  with  the  interference  and  deceitful  politics  of 
France,  undermined  its  freedom,  and  at  length  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  Medici  completed  its  ruin,  and  enflaved  it 
to  its  rival  Florence,  about  the  year  1228.  While  the 
neighbouring  Lucca,  not  fo  glorious  but  more  fortunate 
than  Pifa,  full  retains  its  opulence  and  its  population, 
Pifa,  thus  enflaved  and  impoverifhed,  can  count  only 
17,000  inhabitants  within  the  whole  circumference  of  her 
walls:  a  number  which,  in  the  days  of  her  profperity, 
■would  have  been  infufiicient  to  man  one  half  of  her  gal¬ 
leys,  or  guard  her  ramparts  during  the  watches  of  the 
night;  for,  when  the  rival  fleets  of  Genoa  and  Pifa  fought 
at  La  Meloria,  in  1284,  each  bore  as  many  failors  as 
manned  the  Englifli  and  French  fleets  at  Trafalgar;  and 
1 1,000  of  the  vanquifhed  party  were  carried  off  to  the 
Genoefe  prifons.  Sifmondi,  iv.  22. 

What  renders  Pifa  interefting  at  prefent,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  render  it  fo  as  long  as  it  exifts,  is  its  being  left 
to  a  comparative  folitude,  and  its  containing  one  of  the 
mo(t  Angular,  and  many  of  the  molt  ancient,  fpecimens  of 
the  arts  in  Italy.  It  now  ftands  five  miles  from  the  fea, 
and  fo  completely  out  of  the  ordinary  roads  of  communi¬ 
cation,  that  the  writers  of  elaborate  works  upon  Italy 
do  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  notice  it.  Such 
however  as  have  a  true  tafte  for  their  fubjeft,  cannot  be 
well  fatisfied  with  themfelves  for  the  omiffion.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  afmall  white  city,  with  a  tower  alfo  white, 
leaning  very  diftin£lly  in  the  difiance  at  one  end  of  it, 
trees  on  either  fide,  and  blue  mountains  for  the  back 
ground.  Such  is  the  firft:  fight  of  Pifa,  as  the  traveller 
fees  it  on  coming  from  Leghorn.  Add  to  this,  in  fum- 
mer-time,  fields  of  corn  on  all  fides,  bordered  with  hedge¬ 
row  trees,  and  the  feftoons  of  vines,  of  which  he  has  fo 
often  read,  hangingfrom  tree  to  tree;  and  he  may  judge 
of  the  impreflion  made  upon  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  of 
Italy,  who  is  inTufcany  for  the  firft  time.  On  entering 
the  city,  the  impreflion  is  beautiful.  What  looked  white 
in  the  diftance  remains  as  pure  and  fair  on  clofer  ac¬ 
quaintance.  You  crofs  a  bridge,  and  caft  your  eye  up 
the  whole  extent  of  the  city  one  way,  the  river  Arno 
(the  riverof  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio)  winding 
through  the  middle  of  it  under  two  more  bridges  ;  and 
fair  elegant  houfes  of  good  fize  bordering  the  wide  pave¬ 
ment  on  either  fide.  This  is  the  Lung'arno,  or  Street 
along  the  Arno.  The  mountains,  in  which  you  now 
difcover  the  look  of  their  marble  veins  (for  it  is  from 
thefe  that  the  marble  of  Carrara  comes),  tower  away 
beautifully  at  the  further  end,  and  feem  much  nearer 
than  they  are.  The  Arno,  which  is  about  as  wide  per¬ 
haps  as  the  Ifis  at  Oxford,  is  fandy-coloured,  and  in  the 
lummer-time  fhrunken  ;  but  ftill  it  is  the  river  of  the 
great  Tufcan  writers.  It  divides  the  city  in  two  parts, 
which  are  again  united  by  three  bridges,  the  middle  one 
of  which  is  of  marble.  A  battle  fought  on  this  bridge  at 
fome  remote  period,  in  which  the  Pifans  repelled  their 
aflailants,  gave  rife  to  a  feftival,  called,  from  the  circum- 


ftance  it  commemorates,  La  Battaglie  del  Ponte.  The 
mock  fight  ufually  exhibited  on  this  bridge  every  third 
year,  is  perhaps  the  only  remaining  veftige  of  thofe 
athletic  games,  heretofore  fo  common  among  the  Greeks . 
and  Romans.  The  amufement  confifts  of  a  battle  fought 
by  906  combatants,  who,  clothed  in  coats  of  mail,  and 
armed  with  wooden  clubs,  difpute  for  forty-five  minutes 
the  paflage  of  the  bridge.  The  ftrongeft  combatants 
poffefs  themfelves  of  the  field  of  battle;  and,  when  it  is 
poflible  to  employ  ftratagem,  they  never  let  flip  the  op¬ 
portunity;  but  to  fight  in  earneft  is  fdrbidden :  never- 
thelefs  this  mock  encounter  frequently  colt  lives,  and  is 
therefore  but  feidom  permitted,  though  one  of  the  molt 
beautiful  fpedlacles  in  Italy.  Some  authors  tell  us  it 
was  inftituted  by  Pelops,  fon  of  Tantalus  king  of 
Phrygia  ;  others  think  it  was  eftablifhed  by  Nero  ;  while 
others  believe  it  to  have  been  originally  celebrated  in 
memory  of  the  defeat  of  Mufetto  king  of  Sardinia,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1 005. 

The  firft  novelty  that  ftrikes  an  emigrant  from  foggy 
London,  is  the  fingular  fairnefs  and  new  look  of  houfes 
that  have  been  ftanding  hundreds  of  years.  This  is 
owing  to  the  Italian  atmofphere.  Antiquity  every  where 
refufes  to  look  ancient ;  it  infifts  upon  retaining  its 
youthfulnefs  of  afpeiSt.  The  confequence  at  firft  is  a 
mixed  feeling  of  admiration  and  difappointment ;  for 
we  mifs  the  venerable;  we  find  that  Italy  is  the  land, 
not  of  the  venerable,  but  the  beautiful.  Among  the 
manfions  on  the  Lungarno  is  one  entirely  fronted  with 
marble,  and  marble  fo  pure  and  fmooth  that  you  can  fee 
your  face  in  it.  It  is  in  a  moll  graceful  ftyle  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  has  a  curious  fymbol  and  motto  over  the 
door,  which  is  the  lecond  Pifan  myftery.  The  fymbol 
is  an  actual  fetter,  attached  with  great  nicety  of  tafte  to 
the  middle  ftone  over  the  door-way:  the  motto,  Alla 
Giornata,  For  the  Day,  or  the  Day’s  Work.  The  allu- 
fion  is  fuppofed  to  be  to  fome  captivity  undergone  by 
one  of  the  Lanfreducci  family,  the  proprietors.  Further 
up,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  way,  is  the  old  ducal  palace, 
faid  to  be  the  fcene  of  the  murder  of  Don  Garcia  by  his 
father,  wdiich  is  the  fubjedt  of  one  of  Alfieri’s  tragedies  : 
and  between  both,  a  little  before  you  come  to  the  old 
palace,  is  the  manfion  ftill  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
Lanfranchi,  formerly  one  of  the  mod  powerful  in  Pifa. 
Part  of  the  infide  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Michael 
Angelo.  The  Lanfranchi  were  among  the  nobles,  who 
confpired  to  pull  down  the  afcendancy  of  Count  Ugolino, 
and  wreaked  that  infamous  revenge  on  him  and  his 
young  children.  We  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the 
paflage  in  Dante;  but  perhaps  he  is  not  aware,  that 
Chaucer  has  related  the  ftory  after  him,  referring,  with 
his  ufual  modefty,  for  a  more  fufficing  account,  fo  “the 
grete  poete  of  Itaille.”  See  the  Monk’s  Tale,_  part  the 
laft,  entitled  Hugelin  of  Pife.  The  tower  in  which 
Ugolino  was  ftarved,  was  afterwards  called  the  Tower  of 
Famine.  Chaucer,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in 
Italy,  fays  that  it  flood  “  a  littel  out"  of  Pifa;  Villani 
fays,  in  the  Piazza  of  the  Anziana.  It  is  underftood  to 
be  no  longer  in  exiftence,  and  even  its  fite  isdifputed. 

The  ground-floors  of  all  the  great  houfes  in  Pifa,  as  in 
other  Italian  cities,  have  iron  bars  at  the  windows,  evi¬ 
dently  for  fecurity  in  time  of  trouble.  The  look  is  at 
firft  very  gloomy  and  prifon-like.  The  bars  are  thin, 
round,  and  painted  white,  and  the  interftices  large;  and, 
if  the  windows  are  towards  a  garden,  and  bordered  with 
fhrubs  and  ivy,  as  in  the  Cafa  Lanfranchi,  the  imagina¬ 
tion  makes  a  compromife  with  their  prifon-like  appear¬ 
ance,  and  perfuades  itfelf  they  are  guards  only  in  time 
of  war,  but  trellifes  during  a  peace  ellabliftiment.  All 
the  floors  are  made  for  feparate  families,  it  having  been 
the  cuftom  in  Italy  from  time  immemorial  for  fathers  and 
mothers,  fons  and  daughters-in-law,  or  vice  verfa,  with 
as  many  other  relations  as  might  be  “  agreeable,”  to  live 
under  the  fame  roof.  Spacioufnefs  and  utility  were  the 
great  objedls  with  the  builder;  and  a  ftranger  is fometimes 
j  furpri  fed 
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furprifed  with  the  look  of  the  fineft  houfes  outfide,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  ground-floor.  The  ftables  ufed  often  to 
be  there,  and  their  place  is  now  as  often  occupied  by 
fhops.  In  the  infide  of  the  great  private  houfes  there  is 
always  a  certain  majeftic  amplitude ;  but  the  entrances  of 
the  rooms  and  the  ftaircafe  on  the  ground-floor  are  often 
placed  irregularly,  fo  as  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  conve¬ 
nience.  In  the  details  there  is  fure  to  be  a  noble  eye  to 
proportion.  You  cannot  look  at  the  elevation  of  the 
commonelt  doorway,  or  the  ceiling  of  a  room  appropriated 
to  the  humbleft  purpofes,  but  you  recognize  the  land  of 
the  fine  arts. 

The  fineft  group  of  buildings  perhaps  in  the  world,  is 
that  which  Pifa  prefents  to  the  contemplation  of  the  tra¬ 
veller  in  her  cathedral,  and  its  attendant  edifices,  the 
baptiftery,  the  belfry,  and  the  cemetery.  The  cathedral 
is  the  grandeft,  as  it  is  the  mod;  ancient ;  it  was  begun  in 
the  middle,  and  finished  before  the  end,  of  the  nth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  excellent  paintings 
and  other  curiofities.  This  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  ;  is  very  ad  vantageoufly  Situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  piazza,  and  built  out  of  a  great  heap  of  wrought 
marble,  Inch  as  pillars,  pedeftals,  capitals,  cornices,  and 
and  architraves,  part  of  the  fpoils  which  the  Pifans  took 
in  their  eaftern  expeditions,  when  the  republic  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  roof  is  fupported  by  76 
high  marble  pillars  of  different  colours,  and  finely  gilt. 
Both  the  church  and  the  cupola  are  covered  with  lead. 
The  choir  is  painted  by  good  hands,  and  the  floor  is 
mofaic  work.  The  brazen  doors  (faid  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Temple  at  Jerufalem)  are  curioufly 
wrought  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament, 
by  Bonanno,  an  ancient  Statuary.  The  chapel  of  St. 
Rainerius  is  richly  adorned  with  gilt  metals,  columns  of 
porphyry,  and  fine  paintings.  In  the  middle  of  the  nave 
of  the  church  you  fee  two  brazen  tombs,  raifed  upon 
pillars.  The  marble  pulpit  was  carved  by  John  PiS'ano, 
and  the  choir  by  Julian  da  Majana.  Joining  thereto  is 
the  altar,  over  which  is  preferved  a  hollow  globe  or  veffel 
of  marble,  wherein  they  kept  the  Sacrament  for  the  newly 
baptized,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Father  Mabillon. 
In  the  fquare  before  the  church,  you  fee  a  pillar  upon 
which  is  the  meafure  of  the  ancient  Roman  talent,  fn 
the  fame  fquare  with  the  dome  Stands  the  Baptiftery,  a 
round  fabric  fupported  by  Stately  pillars,  and  remarkable 
for  a  very  extraordinary  echo. 

The  campanile,  or  belfry,  which  is  the  celebrated 
leaning  tmver  of  Pifa,  is  a  feparate  building;  it  Stands  at 
the  end  of  the  cathedral,  oppofite  to  the  Baptiftery,  and 
confifts  of  eight  Stories,  formed  of  arches  fupported  by 
pillars,  and  divided  by  cornices.  The  elevation  of  the 
whole  is  about  150  feet.  The  form  and  proportion  of 
this  tower  are  graceful,  and  its  materials,  being  of  the 
fineft  marble,  add  to  its  beauty;  but  its  grand  distinction, 
which  alone  gives  it  fo  much  celebrity,  is  a  defeCt  which 
difparages  the  work,  though  it  may  enhance  the  Skill  of 
the  architect,  and  by  its  novelty  forcibly  arreft  the  atten¬ 
tion  ;  we  allude  to  its  inclination,  which  exceeds  fourteen 
feet  from  the  perpendicular;  (that  is,  a  plumb-line  let 
fall  from  the  top  touches  the  ground  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  14  feet  from  the  bafe;)  fo  that  its  overhanging 
afpeCt  feems  to  menace  the  houfes  near  it  with  inSlant 
deftruCtion  ;  and  we  wonder  that  people  Should  build 
houfes  underneath  it,  till  we  recolleCt  that  the  tower  has 
probably  Stood,  thus  ever  fince  it  was  built,  that  is  to  fay, 
for  nearly  fix  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  and  that  habit 
reconciles  us  to  any  thing.  “The  Leaning  Tower  at  firft 
fight,”  fays  Mr.  Matthews, in  his  Diary  of  an  Invalid,  “is 
quite  terrific,  and  exceeds  expectation.  There  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  no  doubt  of  the  real  hiftory  of  this  tower.  The 
foundation-ground  gave  way  during  the  progrefs  of  the 
building,  and  the  architect  completed  his  work  in  the 
direction  thus  accidentally  given  to  it.  Accordingly  we 
find,  in  the  construction  of  the  upper  part,  that  the  weight 
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is  fupported  in  a  way  to  fupport  the  equilibrium.”  The 
Structure  was  begun  by  a  German  artift,  William  of  Nu¬ 
remberg,  on  the  9th  of  Augult,  1174;  and  finished  by 
Buonannoof  Pifa.  Several  other  towers  in  Pifa,  including 
the  Obfervatory,  have  a  very  vifible  inclination,  owing  to 
the  fame  caufe,  the  finking  of  the  foil,  which  is  light, 
Sandy,  and  full  of  fprings ;  and  furely  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  builders  of 
fo  beautiful  a  Structure  to  counteract  the  confequences 
of  the  foundation’s  having  given  way.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  a  very  elegant  Structure;  and  the  general  eSFeCt  is  fo 
pleafing,  that,  like  Alexander’s  wry  neck,  it  might  well 
bring  leaning  into  faShion  amongft  all  the  towns  in 
Christendom.  It  is  represented  on  the  annexed  Plate. 

•  But  the  crowning  glory  of  Pifa  is  the  Campo-Santo. 
It  is  an  oblong  inclofure,  about  the  Size  of  Stratford  Place, 
and  furrounded  with  cloisters  wider  and  lighter  than 
thofe  of  Weftminfter.  The  middle  is  graSTed  earth,  the 
furface  of  which,  for  fome  depth,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  crufades,  and 
to  polTefs  the  virtue  of  decompofing  bodies  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  hours.  The  tradition  is,  that  Ubaldo 
Lanfranchi,  archbishop  of  Pifa,  who  commanded  the 
forces  contributed  by  his  countrymen,  brought  the  earth 
away  with  him  in  his  Ships ;  but,  though  fuch  a  proceeding 
would  not  have  been  impoflible,  the  Story  is  now  regarded 
as  a  mere  legend.  The  decomposition  of  the  bodies 
might  have  been  effected  by  other  means.  Perfons  are 
buried  both  in  this  enclofure  and  in  the  cloifters,  but 
only  perfons  of  rank  or  celebrity.  Moft  of  the  infcrip- 
tions  are  to  the  memory  of  the  Pifans  in  the  rank  of  no¬ 
bility  ;  -but  there  are  feveral  alfo  to  artifts  and  men  of 
letters.  The  moft  interesting  grave  is  that  of  Benozzo, 
one  of  the  old  painters,  who  lies  at  the  foot  of  his  own 
work's.  Here  is  a  liandfome  monument,  with  a  profile, 
to  Algarotti,  ereCted  by  Frederic  of  Pruflia.  Pignotti, 
the  fabulist,  has  another;  and  Fabroni,  the  late  eulogilt 
of  eminent  Italians,  has  a  bult  fo  good-natured  and  full 
of  a  certain  jolly  gulto  (fays  the  Liberal),  that  we  long 
to  have  eaten  olives  with  him.  Befides  thele  modern  pieces 
of  fculpture,  there  has  been  for  fome  years  a  collection 
of  ancient  marbles,  chiefly  urns  and  Sarcophagi,  together 
with  fome  fragments  of  the  early  Italian  fchool.  The 
firft  impreflion  is  not  pleafant;  their  orderly  array,  the 
numerals  upon  them,  and  the  names  of  the  donors  upon 
the  walls  behind,  giving  the  whole  too  much  the  air  of  a 
Show-room,  or  common  gallery.  The  pictures  form  part 
of  the  Sentiment  of  the  place  as  a  burial-ground,  and 
would  certainly  be  better  by  themfelves  ;  but  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  marbles  reconciles  us  at  laft.  The  paintings 
on  (he  walls,  the  great  glory  of  Pifa,  are  by  Orgagna, 
Simon  Memmi,  Giotto,  Buffalmacco,  Benozzo,  and  others ; 
all  more  or  lefs  renowned  by  illuftrious  pens  ;  all,  with 
more  or  lefs  gufto,  the  true  and  reverend  harbingers  of 
the  greateft  painters  of  Italy.  Simon  Memmi  is  the 
artift  celebrated  by  Petrarch  for  his  portrait  of  Laura; 
Buffalmacco  is  the  mad  wag  who  cuts  fucli  a  figure  in  the 
old  Italian  novels:  and  Giotto,  the  greateft  of  them  ail, 
is  the  friend  of  Dante,  the  hander-down  of  his  likenefs 
to  pofterity,  and  himfelf  the  Dante  of  his  art.  High  as 
this  eulogy  is,  nobody  will  think  it  too  high  who  has 
feen  his  works  in  the  Campo  Santo.  The  pictures  are 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  four  cloifters  :  they  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  elevation  of  thefe  wails,  beginning 
at  top  and  finifhing  at  a  reafonable  diftance  from  the 
pavement.  The  fubjeCts  are  from  the  Old  Teftament  up 
to  the  time  of  Solomon,  from  the  legends  of  the  middle 
ages,  particularly  St.  Ranieri  (the  patron  faint  of  Pifa), 
and  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Crucifixion,  RefurreClion,  &c. 
with  the  Day  of  Judgment.  There  is  alfo  a  Triumph 
of  Death.  The  colours  of  fome  of  them,  efpecially  of  the 
Sky  and  Ship  in  the  Voyage  of  St.  Ranieri,  are  wonderfully 
pieferved.  The  Sky  looks  as  intenfely  blue  as  the  fineft 
out  of  doors.  But  others  are  much  injured  by  the  Sea- 
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air,  which  blows  into  Pifa ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
windows  of  the  cloifters  in  thefe  quarters  are  not  glazed 
to  proteft  them  from  further  injury. 

Pifa  has  feveral  other  churches,  betides  the  cathedral, 
that  are  magnificent  and  much  admired.  Among  thefe, 
there  is  a  Angular  edifice  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  called 
“  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,”  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 
A.  D.  1230,  and  fo  called  from  part  of  our  Saviour’s 
crown  of  thorns  faid  to  be  preferved  there.  It  is  fquare, 
low,  and  of  a  grotefque  and  whimfical  rather  than  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance.  It  is  cafed  with  black  and  white 
marble.  This  building  is  a  fpecimen  of  that  fpecies  of 
architefture  which  the  Italians  call  Gotico  Morefco,  intro¬ 
duced  into  Italy  in  the  nth  century,  and,  as  its  name 
feems  to  import,  probably  borrowed  from  the  Eaft  by  the 
merchants  of  the  commercial  republics.  We  ftiall  here 
obferve,  that  there  are  in  Italy  two  fpecies  of  Gothic,  the 
Gotico  Morefco,  and  the  Gotico  Tedefco ;  the  former  may 
have  been  imported  from  the  Eaft;  the  latter  feems,  as 
its  name  implies,  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Germans.  It  is  thought  to  be  an  improvement  of  the 
former. 

The  fteeple  of  the  church  of  the  Auguftinians  is  alfo 
very  fine,  being  an  ofragon,  adorned  with  pillars,  and 
built  by  Nicholas  of  Pifa.  In  the  great  market-place 
there  is  a  ftatue  of  Plenty,  by  Pierino  da  Vinci.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Matthew,  the  painting  of  the  ceiling  by 
the  brothers  Melani,  natives  of  this  city,  is  an  admired 
performance.  The  church  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Stephen, 
decorated  with  the  trophies  taken  from  the  Saracens,  is 
all  of  marble,  with  marble  fteps,  and  a  front  adorned 
with  marble  ftatues.  In  the  fquare  there  is  a  ftatue  of 
Cofmo  I.  upon  a  very  fine  pedeftal.  Contiguous  to  the 
church  is  the  convent  or  palace  of  the  knights,  which  is 
alfo  worthy  of  notice. 

The  air  of  Pifa  is  foft  and  balmy  to  the  laft  degree. 
Mr.  Matthews  and  Mrs.  Starke,  both  recent  travellers, 
are  equally  of  opinion,  that  Pifa  is  one  of  the  beft  winter- 
climates  in  Europe,  and  ought,  in  pulmonary  complaints, 
to  be  decidedly  preferred  to  every  other  city  of  Italy, 
from  the  commencement  of  Oftober  till  the  end  of  April. 
The  marfhy  ground  and  ftanding  water  about  Pifa  for¬ 
merly  rendered  the  air  unwholefome;  but  this  evil  is 
now  removed  ;  and  the  confequent  increafe  of  population 
has  not  only  baniflied  grafs  from  the  ftreets,  but  difpenfed 
cheerfulnefs  and  health  throughout  this  elegant  city.  It 
feems  requifite,  however,  to  give  invalids  who  purpofe 
refiding  here  one  caution,  namely,  never  to  fit,  ftand, 
nor  walk,  in  the  fun,  without  being  defended  by  a  para- 
fol,  and  always  to  prefer  walking  on  the  ftiady  fide  of  a 
ftreet.  But  lazinefs,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  cold 
climates  are  apt  to  indulge  when  they  come  to  a  hot  one, 
muft  be  avoided;  for  the  inhabitants  have  a  proverb, 
Pifa  pefa  a  chi  pofa,  Pifa  weighs  heavy  upon  thofe  who 
fit  Hill.  Newly-built  houfes  are  to  be  avoided  here  as  in 
every  other  part  of  Italy  ;  as  it  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
four  or  five  years  ere  new  walls  become  dry.  Houfes  not 
built  on  arches  are  likewife  to  be  avoided  ;  and  ground- 
floors,  during  winter,  fpring,  and  autumn,  are  unwhole- 
fome,  though  healthy  in  fummer. 

The  univerfity  of  Pifa  was  one  of  the  nurferies  of  re¬ 
viving  literature,  and  under  the  aufpices  of  republican 
liberty,  rivalled  the  moft  celebrated  academies  of  Italy, 
when  they  all  teemed  with  genius  and  fcience.  Upon  the 
fubjugation  of  Pifa  to  the  Florentines,  it  funk  into  infig- 
nificance ;  but  it  was  afterwards  reftored  by  Lorenzo  de 
Medici;  it  again  declined,  and  was  reftored  by  the  grand 
duke  Cofmo  I.  Since  that  period  it  has  continued  the 
feat  of  man/ eminent  profeffors,  though  it  has  never  re¬ 
gained  the  number  of  its  ftudents,  or  all  its  ancient  cele¬ 
brity.  It  has  more  than  forty  public  profeflors,  who  are 
refident,  and  men  of  high  reputation  in  their  refpeftive 
departments.  It  is  well  furnilhed  with  all  the  apparatus 
of  an  academy;  colleges,  libraries,  an  obfervatory, .  with 
all  the  aftronomical  inftruments  in  great  perfection,  and 
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an  extenfive  well-ordered  botanical  garden,  containing 
a  great  number  of  plants,  and  decorated  with  water¬ 
works;  over  the  door  leading  into  it  are  thefe  words. 
Hie  Argus,  fed  non  Briareus,  efo ;  i.  e.  “Employ  the 
eyes  of  Argus,  but  not  the  hands  of  Briareus.” 

The  Liberal  fums  up  the  character  of  this  city  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  Pifa  is  a  tranquil,  an  impofing,  and  even  now  a 
beautiful  and  ftately,  city.  It  looks  like  the  refidence  of 
an  univerfity:  many  partsof  it  feem  made  up  of  colleges; 
and  we  feel  as  if  we  ought  to  walk  gowned.  It  poflefies 
the  Campo  Santo,  rich  above  earthly  treafure  ;  its  river  is 
the  river  of  Tufcan  poetry,  and  furnilhed  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  with  the  fubjeft  of  his  cartoon ;  and  it  difputes  with 
Florence  the  birth  of  Galileo.  Here  at  all  events  he  ftu- 
died  and  he  taught :  here  his  mind  was  born,  and  ano¬ 
ther  great  impulfe  given  to  the  progrefs  of  philofophy  and 
liberal  opinion.” 

The  earl  of  Guildford  died  here,  Jan.  28,  1817.  Alfo 
Mr.  Horner,  M.  P.  born  at  Edinburgh  Auguft  12,  1778, 
died  here  Feb.  8,  1817,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.  In 
public  life  he  was  diftinguilhed  for  fplendid  talents  and 
fpotlefs  integrity  ;  and  in  private  life  he  was  dutiful,  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  fincere.  Infcriptions  to  the  memory  of  each 
of  thefe  perfons  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Englifli  burying- 
ground  at  Leghorn.  Pifa  and  Leghorn  are  connected  by 
a  canal  fixteen  Italian  miles  in  length.  Lat.  4.3.  42.  N. 
Ion.  10.  15.  E. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  article,  we  have  been  in¬ 
debted  to  the  following  modern  publications.  The 
Liberal,  N°  I.  Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  Sifmondi, 
vol.  iv.  Safs’s  Journey  to  Rome  and  Naples.  Quarterly 
Journal,  N°  XI.  Diary  of  an  Invalid.  Mrs.  Starke’s 
Travels  on  the  Continent.  The  Battle  of  the  Bridge, 
or  Pifa  defended,  a  Poem  in  Ten  Cantos,  with  Notes; 
1823. 

PI'SA,  f  in  entomology,  one  of  the  genera  of  Dr. 
Leach’s  new  arrangement  of  cruftaceous  animals.  See 
Cancer. 

PISAN'DER,  the  name  of  feveral  Greeks.  One  of  Pe¬ 
nelope’s  fuitors. 

PISANG'.  See  Pulo  Pisang. 

PISA'NIA,  or  Kuttijar',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kitigdom  of  Yani,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Gambia,  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  the  Eng- 
lifh  have  eftablifhed  a  fa&ory.  Lat.  13.35.  N.  Ion.  13. 
28.  W. 

This  was  the  outfet  of  Mr.  Park’s  firft  journey  for  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Africa,  in  1795,  under  the  direftion  of  the 
African  Affociation,  and  the  refidence  of  Dr.  Laidley, 
who  deferves  mention  on  account  of  his  kind  and  hofpi- 
table  treatment  of  the  adventurous  traveller,  whom  he 
received  into  his  houfe,  and  attended  for  many  weeks 
during  a  ferious  illnefs;  and  whom  he  furnifbed  with 
every  neceflary  for  his  journey,  when  he  was  difappointed 
of  the  goods  requifite  for  his  expenfes,  taking  bills  upon 
the  Affociation  for  the  amount.  From  Pifania,  Mr.  Park 
proceeded  eaftward  to  Medina,  the  capital  of  Wolli,  and 
thence  to  the  eaft-north-eaft  through  the  countries  of 
Bondou,  Kajaaga,  and  Kaflon,  the  two  latter  of  which 
are  feparated  by  the  river  Senegal.  In  his  way  he  took 
obfervations  of  latitude  at  Kolor,  (N.  lat.  1 3°49'.)  Koor- 
koorany,  (130  53'.)  and  Joag,  (14°  25'.  W.  Ion.  90  37'.) 
on  this  fide  the  river.  From  Joag  he  proceeded  to  Koo- 
niakarry  (140  34'),  and  from  Kooniakarry  by  Kanjee  (140 
10'.)  both  in  the  country  of  Kaflon,  and  Feflurah  (140  5') 
in  Kaarta,  to  Jarra  (150  5',  Ion,  70  13')  in  the  country  of 
Ludamar.  Here  he  was  plundered  of  his  fextant,  which 
accident  of  courfe  put  an  end  to  his  obfervations  of  lati¬ 
tude;  and  thus,  unfortunately,  left  the  remaining  half 
(very  nearly)  of  his  geography  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty 
as  to  parallel.  Mr.  Park  purfued  his  journey  from  Jarra 
by  Wafiiboo  (140  49',  and  ninety-five  geographical  miles 
E.  of  Jarra,)  Diggani,  (lat.  140  17',  and  266  geographical 
miles  E.  of  Jarra,)  to  Sego,  the  capital  town  of  Bambara, 
(lat.  140  10'  30",  and  Ion.  20  26'  W.  of  Greenwich.) 

Having 
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Having  at  length  reached  the  banks  of  the  long-fought- 
ror  river  Niger  (or  Joliba),  near  which  the  city  of  Tom- 
buiStoo  (lands,  Mr.  Park  proceeded  along  it  feveral  days’ 
journey  towards  the  city,  on  a  courfe  which  places  Silla, 
the  extreme  point  of  his  expedition,  in  lat.  140 4S',  and 
ion.  by  reckoning  corrected  i°  24'  W.  of  Greenwich. 
Here  then  terminates  his  journey  eaftward,  at  a  point 
iomewhat  more  than  160  E.  of  Cape  Verd,  and  precifely 
in  the  fame  parallel.  See  Park,  vol.  xviii.  p.  597.  and 
the  article  Tombuctoo. 

PISA'NY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente  :  fix  miles  fouth-well  of  Saintes. 

PISA'QUA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Arequi- 
pa,  on  the  coaft:  forty  miles  'Couth  of  Arica. 

PISATEL'LO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Rubicon  or  Romagna,  and  being  joined 
by  two  other  dreams,  runs  into  the  Adriatic  between  Ri¬ 
mini  and  Cervia.  This  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ancient  Rubicon,  which  feparated  Italy  from  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  Julius  Caefar  on  his  return  from  Gaul,  when  he 
came  to  this  river,  paufed  a  moment,  when  reflecting  on 
his  deflgn,  he  addrefled  his  army,  and  faid,  “  We  have 
now  the  power  to  turn  back  ;  but,  if  we  once  pafs  beyond 
this  bridge,  we  have  nothing  to  truft  to  but  our  arms.” 
By  fome  favourable  omen,  they  were  infligated  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  and  the  civil  war  commenced  which  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  Roman  world.  See  the  article  Rome. 

PISAU'RUS,  in  ancient  geography,  (now  Foglia ,)  a 
river  of  Picenum,  with  a  town  called  Pifaurum,  (now 
Pefaro ,)  which  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  confulftiip 
of  Claudius  Pulcher.  The  town  was  deftroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Auguflus. 

PIS'CA  PIGNATA'RA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
county  of  Molife:  fifteen  miles  north-wed  of  Molife. 

PISCADO'RE  l'SLANDS,  a  duller  of  iflands  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  11.  to  11.  20.  N.  Ion.  192.  30. 
to  193.  W. 

PJSCAD'ORES,  or  Fish'ers,  two  huge  rocks  on  the 
coafl  of  Peru.  Lat.  16.  48.  S. 

PISCADO'RES.  See  Pong-hou. 

PISCADO'RES,  rocks  near  the  coaft  of  Peru:  five 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Callao.  Lat.  12.  14.  S. 

PIS'CARY,  /.’  [from  pifcis,  Lat.  a  fifh.]  In  our  ancient 
llatnles,  the  liberty  of  fifhing  in  another  man’s  waters. 
This  differs  from  a  free  fjhery,  which  is  an  exclufive  right : 
in  this  lalt  the  man  has  a  property  in  the  fifh  before  they 
are  caught ;  in  a  common  of  pifcary,  not  till  afterwards. 

PISCATA'QUA,  a  river  of  North  America,  and  the 
only  large  one  whole  courfe  is  in  New  Hatnplhire,  rifes 
in  a  pond  in  the  north-eaft  corner  of  the  town  of  Wake¬ 
field,  and  purities  a  general  fouth-fouth-eall  courfe  of 
about  forty  miles  to  the  lea.  It  divides  New-Hamplhire 
from  York-county,  Maine,  and  is  called  Salmon  Fall 
River  from  its  head  to  the  lower  Falls  at  Berwick, 
where  it  aflumesthe  name  of  Newichawannock,  which  it 
bears  till  it  meets  with  Cocheco-river,  which  comes  front 
Dover,  when  both  run  together  in  one  channel  to  Hilton’s 
Point,  where  the  weftern  branch  meets  it;  from  this 
junction  to  the  fea  the  river  is  fo  rapid,  that  it  never 
freezes.  At  the  lower  falls  in  the  feveral  branches  of 
the  river  are  landing-places,  whence  lumber  and  other 
country  produce  are  tranlplanied,  and  veflels  and  boats 
from  below  difcharge  their  lading.  This  river,  by  its 
form,  and  the  fituation  of  its  branches,  is  very  favourable 
to  the  purpofes  of  navigation  and  commerce.  Alight- 
houfe  hands  at  the  entrance  of  Pifcataqua  harbour,  in 
lat.  43.  41.  N.  and  Ion.  70.  41. 

PISCATAQUOG',  a  river  of  New  Hamplhire,  which 
runs  into  the  Merrimack  :  ir.  lat.  42.  57.  N.  Ion.  ,71 .  28. W. 

PISCAT'AW AY,  a  town  of  New  Jerley,  in  Middlelex 
county,  on  Rariton- river,  fix  miles  from  its  mou-jf .  In 
1810,  it  had  2475  inhabitants.  It  is  three  miles  and  a 
halt  north-eaft  of  New  Brunfw ick.-"- A,  poll-tow  n  of  Prince 
George’s  county,  Maryland,  on  the  creek  of  its  name 
which  runs  weft  into  Patou mac-river,  opuolite  to  Mount 
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Verr.on  in  Virginia,  and  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Walhing- 
ton.  The  town  is  fixteen  miles  fouth-well  of  Upper 
Marlborough. 

PISCA'TION,  f.  The  a£l  or  praflice  of  filhing. — 
There  are  four  books  of  cynegeticks,  or  venation  ;  five 
of  halieuticks,  or  pifcation,  commented  by  Ritterhulius. 
Brown’s  Vulg.  Err. 

PISCA'TOR  (John),  vernacularly  Fisher,  a  celebrated 
German  divine,  and  profeffbr  of  the  reformed  communion, 
was  born  at  Stralburg,  in  the  year  1 546.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  univerfity  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
lludied  Arillotle  conjointly  with  Ramus,  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  very  expert  logician.  Afterwards  he 
applied  with  the  greateft  afliduity  to  divinity  and  biblical 
literature,  and  highly  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  thefe  branches  of  knowledge.  According  to 
fome  writers,  bis  original  principles  were  Lutheran,  and 
he  taught  divinity  upon  that  fyllem  at  Stralburg  with 
great  applaufe  ;  but,  having  become  a  convert  to  the 
doftrines  of  Calvin,  he  excited  againft  himfelf  much 
odium,  and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Stralburg. 
Upon  the  eftablilhment  of  the  univerfity  of  Herborn  in 
the  Wetteraw,  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  about  the  year 
1584,  Pifcator  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  profeffbr 
of  divinity  and  facred  literature  in  the  new  inliitution. 
In  this  fituation  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with 
great  credit  to  himfelf,  and  lading  benefit  to  the  interells 
of  religion  and  knowledge  in  Germany.  In  fuch  eltima- 
tion  were  his  learning  and  abilities  held,  and  fo  widely 
was  his  fame  dilFufed,  that  ftudents  crowded  to  his  lec¬ 
tures,  not  only  from  every  part  of  Germany,  but  alfo 
from  France,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  northern  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1626,  when  he  had  reached 
the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Pifcator  made  an  aimed:  entirely  ne.w  tranflation  of  the 
Bible,  from  the  original  languages  into  German,  which 
was  publilhed  at  Herborn;  and  was  followed,  in  the  year 
1608,  by  2.  An  Apology  for  that  verfion,  in  4to.  He 
was  the  author  of,  3,  Commentaries  in  Latin,  upon  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tellament,  1601  — 1616, 
in  24  vols.  8vo.  which  were  collected  together,  and  pub- 
lirtied  in  1643 — 1645,  in  4  vols.  folio.  4.  Analyfis  Logica 
Epillolarum  Pauli  ad  Roman.  Corinth.  Galat.  Ephef,  See. 

1 J90,  8vo.  5.  Index  in  Librof.  Biblicos  Veteris  Tella- 
menti,  1622,  6  vols.  8vo.  6.  Scripta  adverfaria  de  Caufa 
Meritoria  Jullificationis,  1590,  8vo.  together  with  practical 
and  controverfial  treatifes,  &c.  31<i/h.  Hiji.  Eccl.J'cec.xvu. 

PIS'CATORY,  adj.  Relating  to  fifhes. —  On  this  mo¬ 
nument  is  reprefented,  in  bas-relief,  Neptune  among  the 
fatyrs,  to  lliow  that  this  poet  (Saiinazarins)  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  pifeatory  eclogues.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

PIS'CES,  f.  [Lat.  fifties.]  The  twelfth  fign  or  conllel- 
lation  in  the  zodiac. — The  planets  run  fucceflively  through 
Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pifces . 
Adams. —  On  the  19th  of  February,  the  fun  enters  Pifces, 
or  that  fign  of  the  zodiac  typified  by  fifties,  which,  being 
the  moll  prolific  of  all  animated  nature,  aptly  be- 
fpeaks  the  approach  of  fpring,  when  feeds  and  plants  are 
made  to  vegetate  by  the  growing  heat  of  that  feafon. 
Brady's  Claris  Calendaria.~- The  liars  in  Pifces,  in  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  Catalogue,  are  38;  in  Tycho’s,  36;  in  Hevelius’s, 
39;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  1 1 3.  Chambers. 

PIS'CES,.  J'.  in  natural  hiltory,  the  name  of  the  fourth 
of  the  ciaffes  into  which  Linnseus  has  diftributed  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  and  the  fcience  treating  of  the  orders, 
genera,  fpecies,  See.  of  fifties,  is  denominated  Ichthyo- 
locy.  See  that  article,  vol.  x. 

PISCH,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  runs  into  the  Narew, 
near  Pultulk,  in  the  duchy  of  VVarfaw. 

PISCIl'MA,  a  ri-.er  ot  Ruftia,  which  runs  into  the 
Tura  nearTiumen. 

PISCH'STEIN,  a  town  of  Prufiaa,  in  Ermeland :. 
eleven  miles  louth-eaft  of  Htilfoerg, 

PISCID'IA,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  pifcis,  a  fifti,  and  cado,  to 
6  Q  flay 
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flay  or  dellroy,  becaufe  it  is  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  intoxi-  Flowers  crimfon,  the  fize  of  the  foregoing.  Cavaniiles 
eating  fifh,  fo  that  they  are  eafily  caught.]  In  botany,  a  deferibes  the  ftamens  as  perfedly  diadelphous,  ah  excep- 
genus  of  the  clafs  diadelphia,  order  decandria,  natural  tion  to  the  generic  character  j  and  this  circumftance added 
order  of  papilionacese,  or  legtiminofae.  Generic  charac-  to  the  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  whole  habit,  make  it 
tens — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  bell-lhaped,  five-  jbroba’ble  that  the  plant  is  a  Robinia.  See  that  article, 
toothed  ;  the  upper  teeth  nearer.  Corolla  papilionaceous ;  Propagation  and  Culture.  The  two  firft  forts  are 
banner  afeending,  emarginate :  wings  the  length  of  the  equally  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they  can  be  obtained 
banner;  keel  crefcent-fhaped,  afeending.  Stamina:  fila-  frefh  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  for 
ments  ten,  uniting  in  a  Iheath  cloven  above  ;  antherse  in  Europe  thefd  plants  do  rarely  flower;  there  are  plants 
oblong,  incumbent.  Piftillum  :  germ  pedicelled,  com-  now  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  which  are  more  than  thirty 
preiled,  linear;  rtyle  filiform,  afeending;  Itigma  acute,  years  old,  and,  if  they  had  not  been  two  or  three  times 
Pericarpium  :  legume  pedicelled,  linear,  with  four  longi-  ihorten'ed,  would  have  been  more  than  twenty-five  feet 
tudinal  membranaceous  angles,  one-celied,  fe  para  ted  by  high,  yet  have  not  attempted  to  flower  though  they  are 
doubled  ifthmufes.  Seeds  fiome,  fubcylindric. — Ejfenlial  in  perfect  health.  The  feeds  mull  be  Town  upon  a  good 
Charatier.  Stigma  acute;  legume  winged  four  ways,  hot-bed  in  the  fpring;  and,  when  the  plants  come  up 
There  are  three  fpecies.  and  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 

i.  Pifcidia  erythrina,  Jamaica  dogwood  tree,  or  fifii-  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- 
bean :  leaflets  obovate.  This  riles  with  a  Item  to  the  bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  and  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame 
height  of  twenty-five  feet  or  more,  al moll  as  large  as  a  way  as  hath  been  directed  for  Erythrina. 
man’s  body,  covered  with  a  light-coloured  fmooth  bark,  PISCI'NA,  /.  in  antiquity,  a  large  bafon  in  an  open 
and  fending  out  feveral  branches  at  the  top  without  public  place  or  fquare,  where  the  Roman  youth  learnt 
order.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  feven  leaflets  for  the  mod  to  fwim  :  and  which  was  furrounded  with  a  high  wall,  to 
part,  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  btoad,  prevent  the  calling  of  filth  into  it.  The  word  is  formed 
commonly  oppolite.  Flowers  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  from  the  Latin  pijcis,  filli  ;  becaufe  men  here  imitated 
fucceeded  by  oblong  pods,  which!  have  four  longitudinal  fillies  in  fwimming,  and  becaufe  fillies  were  adlually  kept 
wings,  and  are  jointed  between  the  cells.  in  fome  of  thefe  places. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  grows  chiefly  in  Piscina,  the  perforated  (lone  ufually  found  in  a  niche 
the  low-lands,  (by  way-fides,  Jacqu.  on  dry  calcareous  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  altar  in  ourancient  churches 
hills,  Swartz.)  It  flowers  about  May  or  June,  (March  and  chapels,  into  which  the  water  ufed  in  walhing  the 
and  April,  Swartz,)  and  throws  out  all  itsbloflfoms  before  hands  of  the  officiating  priells  and  other  facred  ablutions 
the  appearance  of  the  foliage,  (or  fometimes  with  it,  were  cad. 

Jacqu.)  but  the  leaves  fucceed  pretty  foon.  The  bark  of  Piscina  proeatica  was  a  pool  or  refervoir  of  water, 

the  root  (leaves  and  twigs,  Jacqu.)  is  ufed  for  the  fame  near  the  court  of  Solomon’s  Temple;  fo  called  from  the 

purpoles,  anil  with  the  lame  effects,  as  the  leaves  and  Greek  <rrpoQa.Tijv,  fheep;  becaufe  here  they  walked  the 
branches  of  Surinam  poifon,  (Cytifus  2,  296.)  it  is  cattle  which  were  deliined  for  the  lacrifice.  By  this  pif- 
pounded,  and  mixed  with  the  water,  in  fome  deep  and  cina  it  was,  that  our  Saviour  wrought  the  miraculous 
convenient  part  of  a  river  or  creek,  whence  it  may  cure  of  the  paralytic.  Davilier  obferves,  there  are  Hill 
fpread  itfelf ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  fifh,  that  lie  hid  under  remaining  five  arches  of  the  portico,  and  part  of  the  bafon 
the  rocks  or  banks,  rife  to  the  furface,  wdiere  they  float  of  this  pilcina. 

as  if  they  were  dead  ;  moll  of  the  large  ones  recover  after  PISCI'NA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra,  the 
a  time,  but  the  fmaller  fry  are  dellroyed.  The  eel  is  not  fee  of  a  bilhop  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Aquila,  and 
intoxicated  with  common-  dofes,  though  it  is  nffefted  eighteen  north  of  Sora. 

very  lenfibly  ;  for,  the  moment  the  particles  fpread  wdiere  PISCIO'TA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra: 
it  lies,  it  moves  off  with  great  agility.  Jacquin  obferves,  fixteen  miles  well  of  Policallro. 
that  this  quality  of  intoxicating  fifh  is  found  in  many  PISCIP'ULA.  See  Piscidia  erythrina. 
other  American  plants.  This  is  generally  conlidered  as  PIS'CIS  AUSTRA'LIS.  See  Australis  Piscis,  vol.  ii. 

one  of  the  bell  timber-trees  in  the  illnnd.  The  wood  is  PIS'CIS  VO'LANS,  the  P’lying-Fisii,  in  aftronomy, 

very  hard  and  refinous  ;  and  lafes  almoll  equally  in  or  out  a  fmall  conltellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  un- 
of  water.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  coarfe,  crofs-  known  to  the  ancients,  and  invilible  in  thefe  northern 
grained,  and  heavy.  It  makes  excellent  piles  for  wharfs,  regions. 

The  Hakes  foon  form  a  good  live  fence.  The  bark  of  PISCIV'OROUS,  adj,  [from  the  Lat.  pijcis,  a  fifh,  and 
the  trunk  is  very  rellringent;  a  decoflion  of  it  flops  the  voro,  to  devour.]  Eating  fill),  living  on  filh. — In  lairds 
immoderate  dilcharge  of  ulcers,  efpecially  when  it  is  that  are  not  carnivorous,  the  meat  is  fwallowed  into  the 
combined  with  the  mangrove-bark  ;  it  cures  the  mange  crop,  or  into  a  kind  of  anteflomach  obferved  in  pifcivorons 
in  dogs  ;  and  would  probably  anfwer  well  for  tanning  birds,  where  it  is  moillened  and  mollified  by  fome  proper 
leather.  It  was  cultivated  in  1690,  in  the  Royal  Garden  juice.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

at  Hampton  Court.  "  PIS'CO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  intendency  of  Lima, 

2.  Pifcidia  Carthaginenfis,  or  Carthagena  filh-bean  :  and  formerly  iituated  on  the  coall  of  the  South  Sea, 

leaflets  obovate.  This  differs  from  the  firlt  in  the  fliape  but  now  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  it.  The  removal 
and  confidence  of  the  leaves,  which  are  more  oblong  and  happened  on  October  19,  1682,  occafioned  by  fo  violent 
of  a  firmer  texture  ,  in  other  refpedls  they  are  very  fimilar.  an  earthquake,  that  the  fea  retired  half  a  league,  and 
It  is  probably  a  variety  only.  Native  of  the  Welt  Indies,  then  returned  with  fuch  violence,  that  it  overflowed  al- 
Jacquin  found  it  on  the  coall  in  woods,  near  Carthagena;  moll  as  much  land  beyond;  its  waters  dellroyed  the 
and  remaiks,  that  it  has  the  habit  of  the  preceding,  but  wdiole  town  of  Pilco,  the  ruins  of  wdiich  are  Hill  vifible, 
that  it  is  double  the  fize  in  all  its  parts.  It  feems  never  extending  from  the  Ihore  to  the  new  town.  The  whole 
to  have  flowered  in  Europe.  Plunder's  fynonyme,  which  town  conlifts  of  300  families,  moll  of  them  Meftizoes, 
Linnteus  attaches  to  the  firll,  Jacquin  gives  to  the  fecond  Mulattoes,  and  Blacks ;  the  whites  being  much  the  fmall- 
fpecies.  ell  number.  The  road  of  Pifco  is  capacious  enough  to 

3.  Pifcidia  punicea,  or  fcarlet  filh-bean  :  leaves  ab-  hold  a  royal  navy  ;  but  open  towards  the  north,  though 
ruptly  pinnate ;  leaflets  obtufe.  Native  of  South  Ame-  that  is  of  very  little  confequence,  the  wind  being  rarely 
rica.  It  has  borne  flowers  and  feed  in  the  garden  of  in  that  quarter,  and  never  dangerous;  whereas  the  road 
Madrid.  The  Item  is  llirubby,  four  or  five  feet  high,  is  Iheltered  from  the  ulual  winds,  namely,  thole  between 
Leaves  alternate,  of  numerous  uniform  fmooth  elliptical  the  fouth-weft  and  fouth-eaft.  It  is  no  miles  fouth- 
leaflets,  each  about  an  inch  long,  glaucous  beneath,  fouth-eaft  of  Lima.  Lat.  13.  55.  S.  Ion.  76.  W. 
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PIS'CO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia,  on 
a  lake  :  eighty-five  miles  f'outh  of  Jaffi.  Lat  45.  45.  N. 
Ion.  ay  .  38.  E. 

PIS'CO  PAGA'NI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  BaJilica-ta  :  {'even  miles  north-weft  of  Muro. 

PISCOB  AM'BA,  a  town  of  South-America,  in  the 
juri-fdiftion  of  Guamalies. 

PISCO'PJA,  or  Eprs'copi,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  near  a  river  anciently  caljed  Lycus.  Near  it  are 
forne  magnificent  ruins,  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Curias.  The  environs  abound  in  cotton  and  fruit 
trees. 

PISCO'PIA,  or  Ti'lo,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean;  fix  teen  miles  north  weft  of  Rhodes.  This  ifland 
lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  interval  which  feparates 
the  ifle  of  Rhodes  from  that  of  Stancho;  and  is  fomeivhat 
larger  than  Limonia  and  Narki.  It  has  a  tolerably  good 
harbour,  and  feveral  anchorages,  which  are  ufeful  accom¬ 
modations  for  fliips  that  frequent  thefe  fens.  The  an¬ 
cients  called  it  Telos,  and  they  highly  elteemed  the  per¬ 
fumes  which  were  there  prepared.  This  branch  of  trade 
is  loft;  but  it  proves  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  of  Pifcopia, 
•and  the  mildnefs  of  its  climate;  circumftances  the  mod 
favourable  to  the  expanfion  of  thefweet  odour  of  plants 
and  flowers.  Lat.  36°  34'  N.  Ion.  270  9'  E. 

PISC'ULENT,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  pifcis,  a  fifh.]  Fifhy, 
capable  of  being  fiftied. 

PIS'DORFF,  a  town  of  Aaftria  :  three  miles  north-eafl 
of  Enzerftorf. 

PIS'DRI,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfawi  twenty-two 
miles  fouth  of  Gnefna. 

PI'SE,  f.  A  term  applied  to  a  peculiar- mode  of  form¬ 
ing  buildings  of  different  kinds,  but  more  ef’pecially  thofe 
defigned  for  farm- purpofes,  with  fome  fort  of  ftiff  earthy 
materials  of  a  loamy  quality.  It  is  an  eafy,  economical, 
and  convenient,  method,  which  had  its  rife  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  which  has  been  bad  recourfe  to,  for  fome  time, 
in  fome  parts  of  this  kingdom,  as  in  Bedfordfhire,  Lan- 
cafhire,  &c. 

The  firft  notice  we  find  of  this  kind  of  work  is  in 
Plaw’s  “  Rural  Improvements,”  publifhed  by  Taylor  in 
1796.  “In  addition  to  the  cuftomary  method  of  making 
mud-walls,  as  pra&ifed  in  Devonshire -and  other  counties 
•  of  England,  I  beg  to  notice  the  new  method  of  building 
walls  tor  cottages,  &c.  as  practised  in  France;  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  a  little  work  lately  publifhed  at 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  Mciifcn  de  Pi/e.  The  method 
there  propofed,  and  on  experience  recommended,  is  to 
conftruft  the  walls  of  dry  earth,  well  rammed,  or  beaten 
together  in  a  mould,  like  a  cafe  ':  the  ad vantage  attending 
this  method  is  by  the  alithor,  M.  Cointeraux,  fpoken  cf 
in  the  higheft  terms,  and  as. applicable  to  buildings  of 
conliderable  extent,  with  upper  ilories,  &c.  That  this 
method  is  practicable  on  a  fmall  f'cale,-  I  am  well  affured 
by  fome  gentlemen,  who  have  really  built,  with  luccefs 
in  this  manner.  It  certainly  is  cheap  ;  for,  the  mould  or 
cafe  once  formed,  it  is  eafily  fhifted,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cefs  may  be  performed  by  common  labourers.  It  may  be 
proper  to  obferve,  thefeveral  pieces  of  the  mould  mu  ft 
be  made  to  fit  properly,  and  the  whole  mull  be  well 
braced  or  tied  together,  to  refill  the  percufiion  of  the 
beating.  This  method  has  fome  advantages  over  that 
ufually  praClifed  ;  for,  being  worked  dry,  the  building  is 
habitable  as  loon  as  formed,  no  danger  being  likely  to 
arife  to  the  inhabitants  from  damp  walls.” 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Holland,  the  celebrated  architeCl, 
brought  over  a  workman  from  France,  to  introduce  at 
Woburn  the  .practice  of  pix-luikling  (as  it  was  then 
called),  of  vvhofe  uncouth  apparatus  and  imperfeft  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Mr.  FI.  publifhed  an  account  in  the  firfl:  volume 
of  the  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Robert  Salmon  was  at  this  time  refident  archited: 
and  mechanift  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn  ;  and 
had  already  diftinguiflied  himfelfby  contriving  and  intro¬ 
ducing  feveral  highly-ingenious  applications  of  mechani- 
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cal  knowledge,  in  the  works  and  bufinefs  under  his  care. 
To  a  man  ot  Mr.  Salmon’s  penetration  and  ingenuity,,  the 
fight  of- the  Frenchman’s  proceedings,  in  conftruiling  of 
com  prefled  earth  found  on  the  fpot,  a  fmall  temporary 
lodge,  by  way  of  experiment,  was  furficient  to  enable 
him  to  contrive  other  and  more  efficient  apparatus  and 
means  for  providing  an  effe&ive  fubftitute  for  (lone,  in 
fiiuations  where  this  is  wanting,  as  at  Woburn.  Of  this 
apparatus  and  procefs  Mr.  Salmon  at  length  prefented  an 
account  to  the  Societyof  Arts,  who  publifhed  the  fame 
in  their, 27th  volume;  and  Mr.  Salmon  received  from  his 
.grace  directions  to  defign  and  conftruft  for  himfelf  a 
houfe  and  offices,  near  to  the  park-farm,  which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  erected,  and  lived  and  lately  died  in  the  fame, 
entirely  compofed  of  pi. r,  and  without  any  ou  t  fide  lhicco, 
except  fome  hot  lime-whiting,  brufhed  over  the  furface  of 
the  newly-conflruCted  walls,  and  well  rubbed  into  the 
furface  of  the  fame,  by  means  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood. 

The  upper  part  of  the  annexed  Plate  reprefents  the 
apparatus,  or  moulds,  in  which  the  earth  is  rammed  to 
form  a  wall.  The  mould  confiftsof  planks  about  12  feet 
long,  20  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick,  ftrengthened 
by  crofs-pieces.  Fig.  1.  is  an  outfide  view  of  the  mould  ; 
iig.  2.  infide  view;  fig.  3.  a  mould  put  together  with  all 
the  parts  vilible;  fig.  4.  is  the  rammer,  for  ramming  the 
earth  in  the.mould  ;  fig.  5.  fide  view  of  the  fame,  on  a 
large  fcale  ;  fig.  6.  the  plan  of  the  inftrument.  The 
mould  fliould  be  made  two  feet  nine  inches  in  height, 
and  two  handles  fliould  be  fixed  to  each  fide,  as  at  fig.  1,  2. 
The  head  of  the  mould,  which  ferves  to  form  the  angles 
of  the  building,  mud  be  made  of  two  narrow  pieces  of 
wood,  ploughed,  and  tong.ued,  and  ledged  ;  in  breadth 
eighteen  inches,  and  in  height  three  feet;  and  it  fliould 
be  planed  on  both  Tides. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  elevation  of  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  is  feen  at  fig.  3.  and  the  following  is  a  lift  of  ifs 
feveral  parts,  enumerated  in  the  fame  order  that  the 
workmen  nnift  follow,  when  they  eredt  the  mould  on  a 
wall.  A,  brick  or  ftone  foundation,  eighteen  inches 
thick,  on  which  the  wall  of  earth  is  to  be  raifed  ;  B,  the 
joifts  placed  acrofs  the  foundation-wail;  C,  C,  the  two 
iides  of  the  mould,  including  between  them  three  inches 
of  the  foundation-wall ;  D,  D,  the  two  upright  pofts, 
the  tenons  of  which  fit  into  the  mortifes  of  the  joift;  E. 
the  wall-gauge,  which  fixes  the  widtii.of  the  mould  at  the 
top,  and  which  is  iliorter  than  the  width  of  the  wall  ar 
the  bottom,  to  regulate  the  diminution  of  the  wail  to  be 
eredled;  F,  a  fmall  cord,  fomething  lefs  than  half  an  inch 
diameter,  making  feveral  turns  round  the  pofts ;  G,  a 
Ttick,  which,  by  being  wound  round,  faftens  the  cord, 
and  holds  the  pofts  tight  together;  H,  H,  wedges,  which 
enter  into  the  mortifes  in  the  joifts,  and  keep  the  pofts 
and  the  mould  firmly  fixed  againft  the  wall.  But,  though 
fuch  is  the  procefs  of  erefting  the  mould,  a  contrary 
order  inuft  be  obferved  in  taking  it  to  pieces.  The  rope 
muft  be  loofened,  the  wedges  taken  out,  and  the  pofts, 
the  mould,  and  the  joifts,  removed,  in  order  to  refix  the 
whole  again.  The  rammer  with  which  the  earth  is 
rammed  into  the  mould,  is  a  tool  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence,  and  on  which  the  firmnefs  and  durability,  in 
fliort,  the  perfe<5iion,  of  the  work  depends,  and  in  making 
which  more  difficulty  will  be  found  than  is  at  firfl:  appre¬ 
hended.  It  fliould  be  made  of  hard  wood,  either  afh, 
oak,  beech,  walnut,  &c.  or,  what  is  preferable,  the  roots 
of  either  of  thefe  forts  of  wood. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  fort  of  work,  it  differs 
very  effentially  from  that  miferable  way  of  building  with 
clay  or  mud  mixed  with  hay  or  ftraw,  which  is  often  feen 
in  country  villages ;  it  contains  all  the  beft  principles  of 
mafonry,  together  with  fome  rules  peculiar  to  itfelf.  At 
fig.  6.  is  reprefented  the  plan  of  a  houfe,  the  building  of 
which  is  regularly  defcribed  according  to  this  method. 
The  foundation  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  mafonry  that 
is  durable,  and  muft  be  raifed  to  the  height  of  two  feet 
above  the  ground ;  which  is  neceflary  to  lecure  the  walls 
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from  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  and  the  fplafhing  of  the 
'  rain  which  will  drop  from  the  eaves  of  the  roof  When 
thefe  foundation-walls  are  made  level,  and  eighteen 
inches  thick,  mark  upon  them  the  diftances  at  which  the 
joifts  are  to  be  fet  for  receiving  the  moulds ;  thofe  dif¬ 
tances  diould  be  three  feet  each  from  centre  to  centre. 
After  having  fet  the  joifts  in  their  places,  the  mafonry 
muft  be  raifed  between  them  fix  inches  higher,  that  is,  to 
a  level  with  the  joifts ;  here  will,  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  be  a  bnfe  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  which  in  raoft 
cafes  will  be  found  more  than  fufficient  to  hinder  the 
rain,  froft,  fnow,  or  damp,  from  injuring  the  walls. 
Raife  the  mould  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  imme¬ 
diately  on  this  new  mafonry,  placing  it  over  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  wall.  The  head  of  it,  which  is  to  be 
placed  againft  the  angle,  (hould  have  eighteen  inches  in 
breadth  at  the  bottom,  and  only  feventeen  inches  and  a 
half  at  the  top  ;  thus  the  fides  of  the  mould  will  incline 
towards  each  other,  and  produce  that  diminution  in  the 
thicknefs  of  the  wall  which  is  ufual  in  buildings  of  this 
nature.  The  wedges  muft  then  be  driven  in,  the 
pofts  well  fixed  by  cords,  and  the  head  of  the  mould  re- 
cured  by  iron  pins,  when  the  whole  is  ready  for  the  work¬ 
men  to  begin  their  work. 

A  workman  (liould  be  placed  in  each  of  the  three  di- 
vifions  of  the  mould,  the  beft  being  placed  at  the  angle. 
He  is  to  direct  the  work  of  the  other  t  wo,  and,  by  occa- 
fionally  applying  a  plumb-rule,  to  take  care  that  the 
mould  does  not  fwerve  from  its  upright  pofition.  The 
labourers  who  dig  and  prepare  the  earth,  muft  give  it  in 
(mall  quantities  to  the  workmen  in  the  mould,  who,  af¬ 
ter  having  fpread  it  with  their  feet,  begin  to  prefs  it  with 
the  rammer.  They  muft  only  receive  at  a  time  fo  much 
as  will  cover  the  bottom  of  the  mould  to  the  thicknefs  of 
three  or  four  inches.  The  firft  ftrokes  of  the  rammer 
fnould  be  given  clofe  to  the  Tides  of  the  mould,  but  they 
muft  be  afterwards  applied  to  every  other  part  of  the 
(urface  ;  the  men  (liould  then  crofs  their  ftrokes,  fo  that 
the  earth  may  be  preffed  in  every  direction.  Thofe  who 
ftand  next  to  one  another  in  the  mould  (liould  regulate 
their  ftrokes  fo  as  to  beat  at  the  fame  time  under  the 
cord,  becaufe  that  part  cannot  be  got  at  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  muft  be  ftruck  obliquely;  with  this  precaution 
the  whole  will  be  equally  comprefled.  The  man  at  the 
angle  of  the  wall  (liould  beat  carefully  againft  the  head  of 
the  mould  ;  and  for  the  fake  of  the  appearance,  or  perhaps 
to  ir.creafe  the  ftrength  of  the  building,  it  is  ufual  to 
fpread  every  fix  inches  high  a  layer  of  mortar  near  the 
head,  in  imitation  of  the  joints  of  ftone-work.  Care 
muft  be  taken,  that  no  frefti  earth  is  received  into  the 
mould  till  the  firft  layer  is  well  beaten,  which  may  be 
afcertained  by  ftriking  it  with  the  rammer;  the  ftroke 
fnculd  leave  hardly  any  print  on  the  place.  They  muft 
proceed  in  this  manner  to  ram  in  layer  after  layer  till  the 
whole  mould  is  full.  When  this  is  done,  the  machine 
may  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  earth  which  it  contained 
will  remain  firm  and  upright,  about  nine  feet  in  length, 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  The  mould  may  then 
be  replaced  for  another  length,  including  one  inch  of 
that  which  has  firft  been  completed  :  the  regular  manner 
of  joining  the  different  lengths  may  be  feen  in  the  geo- 
metrical  elevation  at  fig.  7,  where  it  will  be  obferved,  by 
the  letters  A  and  B,  that  no  joints  are  left  in  this  work, 
as  the  different  lengths  are  united,  and  made  to  prefs 
one  on  the  other.  In  the  fecond  length,  and  moft  ot  the 
following,  the  head  of  the  mould  is  ufelefs;  it  is  only 
made  ufe  of  at  the  angles. 

As  foon  as  the  workmen  have  gone  round  the  whole 
1  lidding,  taking  the  mould  to  pieces  and  putting  it  to¬ 
gether  again  fucceffively,  they  (liould  begin  upon  the  par¬ 
tition  marked  C,  fig.  6,  where  the  head  of  the  mould 
muft  be  ufed,  as  the  door-jambs  are  fquared  like  the  an¬ 
gles  of  the  wall.  The  jamb  next  to  the  exterior  wall, 
w  hich  is  too  narrow  to  be  made  of  pile,  can  eafily  be 
made  of  wood,  brick,  or  ftcne.  And  the  firft  courfe  be- 
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ing  thus  completed,  proceed  to  the  fecond  ;  and  here  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  if,  in  laying  the  firft  courfe,  the 
work  begin  with  one  angle,  as  the  angle  A,  fig.  6.  and 
proceed  towards  E,  it  muft,  for  the  fecond  courfe,  begin 
with  A,  and  proceed  towards  B,  and  fo  in  each  fuccef- 
five  courfe  it  muft  proceed  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  preceding.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  with 
this  precaution  the  joints  of  the  feveral  lengths  will  be  in¬ 
clined  in  oppofite  directions,  which  will  contribute  very 
much  to  the  firmnefs  of  the  work.  There  is  no  reafon  to 
fear  overcharging  the  firft  courfe  with  the  fecond,  though 
but  juft  laid  ;  for  three  courfes  may  be  laid  without  dan¬ 
ger  in  one  day :  mark  the  grooves  for  receiving  the  joints 
in  the  firft  courfe,  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  from  one 
another,  not  immediately  over  the  former  grooves, 
but  over  the  middle  points  between  them,  as  feen  at  fig. 
7.  in  the  plate.  Thefe  grooves  muft  be  cut  with  a  pick¬ 
axe,  and  the  fecond  courfe  completed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former,  except  that  it  muft  proceed  in  a  contrary 
direction,  as  was  before  obferved,  and  that  the  head  of 
the  mould  and  wall-gauge  muft  he  diminiftied,  in  order 
that  the  fame  inch  nation  of  the  fides  to  one  another  that  was 
given  to  the  firft  courfe  may  be  preferved  in  the  fecond. 
It  muft,  however,  be  remarked,  that  this  fecond  courfe 
is  not  to  be  continued  without  interruption  like  the  firft, 
as  it  is  neceffary  that  the  partition-wall  (liould  join  or 
bond  into  the  exterior  w'all ;  or  rather,  that  all  the  walls 
in  the  building,  whether  outfide  or  partition  walls,  which 
meet  at  an  angle,  (liould  crofs  each  other  at  every  courfe. 
In  purfuance,  therefore,  of  this  rule,  when  the  work  has 
been  advanced  from  A  to  C,  or  perhaps  not  quite  fo  far 
as  C,  leave  the  exterior  wall,  and  turn  the  mould  to  the 
partition,  applying  the  face  of  it  to  C.  This  will  appear 
more  clearly  by  the  letter  G,  in  fig.  7.  When  the  work 
has  been  carried  on  along  the  partition-wall  as  far  as  the 
door,  bring  back  the  mould  to  the  part  which  remained 
unfinilhed  in  the  exterior  wall,  marked  C,  at  fig.  6.  and, 
after  having  filled  up  that  fpace,  carry  the  mould  on  be¬ 
yond  the  partition-wall,  and  complete  the  courfe.  The 
reafon  of  the  partition-wall  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  C  not 
being  connefted  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  interior 
wall,  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  of  wood  or  brick-work, 
and  not  of  this  material ;  but  the  third  courfe  muft  be 
carried  over  the  door,  and  join  into  the  wall,  as  above. 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  this  defcription  of  the  two 
firft  courfes  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  others,  and 
will  enable  any  perfon  to  build  a  houfe,  with  no  other 
materials  than  earth,  of  whatever  height  and  extent  he 
pleafes  to  have  it. 

It  is  noticed  that  in  this  mode  of  building,  according 
to  the  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jancour,  as  praftifed  at 
Montbrifon,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Forets 
in  France,  as  tranfmitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
that  the  earth  is  pounded  as  much  as  poftible,  in  order 
to  crumble  any  (tones  therein;  clay  is  added  thereto  in  a 
fmall  quantity,  about  one  eighth  part.  It  is  all  beaten 
and  mixed  lip  together  by  repeated  blows  with  a  pallet 
about  ten  inches  broad,  ten  or  fifteen  long,  and  two  inches 
thick.  The  earth  being  thus  prepared  and  (lightly  wet¬ 
ted,  the  foundation  of  the  houfe  is  dug  for  ;  this  is  laid 
with  ftone,  and,  when  it  is  about  one  foot  high  above  the 
furfaceof  the  ground,  planks  are  arranged  on  each  fide, 
which  are  filled  with  the  earth  intended  (or  the  wall.  It 
is  ftrongly  beaten  ;  and  this  method  is  continued  fuccef¬ 
fively  all  round  the  building.  The  walls  have  more  or 
lefs  thicknefs,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner;  he 
has  feen  them  of  fix  and  of  eighteen  inches  thick.  Some 
builders  interfperfe  from  fpace  to  fpace  a  thin  layer  of 
lime.  If  feveral  dories  are  intended  in  fuel)  eredlions, 
they  do  not  fail  to  place  beams  to  fupport  the  doors  be¬ 
fore,  they  build  higher ;  the  windows  and  doors  are  at¬ 
tended  to  in  the  fame  manner.  Of  fuch  buildings  he 
never  faw  any  confiding  o(  more  than  two  (lories  at  moft; 
generally  they  have  but  one  befides  the  ground-door. 
When  the  building  is  thus  fi'nifhed,  it  is  left  for  (ome 
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snontlis  10  dry:  then  fuch  as  wifh  to  make  the  building 
more  folid  and  durable,  give  it  a  rough-call  coating  on 
the  outfide  with  lime  and  fand. 

It  is  further  obferved,  that  beating,  or  compreffion,  is 
ufed  in  many  different  forts  of  work.  The  ancients  em¬ 
ployed  it  in  making  their  rough  walls;  the  Italians  em¬ 
ploy  it  for  the  terraces  which  cover  their  houfesj  the 
Moors  for  all  their  walls;  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and 
others,  for  fome  of  the  floors  of  their  apartments.  The 
intent  of  the  ancient  architefts,  when  they  recommended 
the  beating  of  cement,  and  other  compofitions  ufed  in 
building,  was  to  prevent  them  from  fhrinking  and  crack¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  is  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  walls 
which  are  made  of  earth.  The  beater,  by  repeated 
llrokes,  forces  out  from  the  earth  the  fuperfluous  water 
which  it  contained,  and  clofely  unites  all  the  particles 
together,  by  which  means  the  natural  attraflion  of  thofe 
particles  is  made  powerfully  to  operate,  as  it  is  by  other 
natural  caufes,  in  the  formation  of  ftones.  Hence  arifes 
the  increafing  ftrength  and  aftonilhing  durability  which 
houfes  of  this  kind  are  found  to  pofl'efs.  It  is  added 
that  upon  beating  afmall  portion  of  earth,  and  weighing 
it  immediately  afterwards,  it  was  found  to  contain  thir¬ 
ty-nine  pounds  and  a  half;  fifteen  days  after  it  had  loft 
four  pounds  and  a  quarter;  in  the  fpace  of  another  fifteen 
days  it  loft  but  one  pound  ;  and  in  fifteen  days  after  that 
its  weight  diminilhed  only  half  a  pound.  In  the  fpace  of 
about  forty-five  days  the  moifture  was  completely  evapo¬ 
rated,  and  its  weight  was  diminiffied  about  one-eighth  ; 
confequently  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  mafs  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  moifture,  and  this  fmall  proportion  cannot  at 
all  aft'efl  the  folidity  and  confiftency  of  the  earth  fo  treat¬ 
ed.  This  experiment  is  alfo  fufficient  to  fliow  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  kind  of  building,  and  that  vulgar  kind 
called  in  England  “  mud-walling; ”  the  latter  cannot  be 
executed  without  adding  a  great  deal  of  water  to  foften 
the  materials  employed,  which  entirely  deftroys  theircon- 
fiftency  ;  the  water,  which  occupies  a  confiderable  fpace 
in  the  mud,  leaves,  in  evaporating,  an  infinite  number  of 
pores  or  little  cavities,  and  thus  the  walls  become  weak 
and  brittle,  and  incapable  of  fupporting  feveral  ftories, 
or  fuch  ponderous  weights  as  the  beaten  earth  or  pife  can 
fuftain. 

The  earth  proper  for  this  work,  fays  Mr.  Salmon, 
ftiould  be  neither  fand  nor  clay,  but  partaking  of  both. 
Clay  is  particularly  objectionable,  as  is  alfo  chalk,  or  cal¬ 
careous  earth  of  any  fort.  Sand  is  alfo  not  proper,  unlefs 
accompanied  with  fome  binding  quality  :  the  bolder  and 
coarfer  the  fort  of  earth  the  better.  When  ufed,  it 
fliould  retain  no  more  moifture  than  juft  to  make  it  ad¬ 
here  together,  under  the  preffure  of  the  thumb  and  fin¬ 
ger.  Notwithftanding  earths  bordering  on  fand  appear 
to  make  the  ftrongeft  work,  neverthelefs  good  earths  may 
often  be  found  in  parts  that  do  not  abound  with  fand. 
Thofe  that  abound  with  a  mixture  of  grit  or  fine  gravel 
are  generally  the  beft.  Having  provided  proper  earth,  as 
much  fliould  be  put  in  each  layer  as  to  form  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  when  compreffed  by  ramming.  The  ram¬ 
mer,  Mr.  Salmon  thinks,  fliould  not  be  more  than  half 
an  inch  wide  on  the  edge,  in  order  that  it  may  more  for¬ 
cibly  comprefs  every  part  of  the  earth,  which  a  flat  ram¬ 
mer  would  not  do  fo  well.  This,  however,  mull  make 
the  work  very  tedious. 

In  making  the  walls,  about  three  inches  in'thicknefs 
of  loofe  earth  fliould  be  put  in  each  courfe,  which  done, 
the  fame,  by  means  of  a  trowel  made  for  the  purpofe,  is 
drawn  back  and  cleared  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and 
the  fpace  then  filled  up  with  the  facing-compofition ,  form¬ 
ing  on  an  average  about  one  inch  in  thicknefs;  the 
whole  then  is  firmly  rammed,  (in  which,  and  properly  pre¬ 
paring  the  facing-fluff,  much  depends  the  perfection  of 
the  work,)  till  it  is  quite  hard,  when  it  will  be  compreffed 
to  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thicknefs.  The  common 
facing-ftuff  is  com  poled  of  lime  one  part,  and  earth, 
the  famefort  as  ufed  for  walling,  three  parts.  Thelime 
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and  earth  mixed  and  flacked  together,  the  fame  as  for  mor¬ 
tar.  The  more  it  is  flacked  and  wetted  the  better,  pro¬ 
vided  time  can  be  allowed  for  it  again  to  dry  and  pulver¬ 
ize,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  ramming.  The  better  fort  of  fa¬ 
cing-ftuff  may  have  a  fmall  quantity  more  of  lime  in  it. 

The  proper  feafon  for  performing  this  work  is  any 
time  that  the  earth  is  to  be  procured  fufficiently  dry  for 
the  purpofe;  the  more  early  in  the  feafon  the  better,  in 
order  to  give  it  time  to  dry  before  finifliing,  or  if  late  it 
would  be  advifable  not  to  finilh  till  the  year  after  it  is 
built.  Windows  and  doors  may  be  left  in  the  walls 
wherever  wanted,  by  fixing  the  head  of  the  moulds  and 
carrying  up  quoins  to  form  the  fame  ;  in  ereCling  which, 
fome  bond-timber  fliould  be  laid  in  coarfe  mortar  and 
rammed  in  with  the  earth.  Lintels  may  alfo  be  laid  at 
the  proper  height.  This  method  is  cheapeft,  where  only 
one  window  or  door  of  a  fize  is  wanted  ;  but,  if  many, 
the  readied  way  would  be  to  make  fome  rough  frames 
of  boards  of  width  equal  to  thicknefs  of  walls,  and  place 
them  in  the  fituation  of  the  windows  and  doors.  When 
done,  the  earth  is  rammed  up  to  them,  laying  bond- 
timber  at  the  fides,  and  lintels  over  them.  In  both  cafes 
the  windows  and  door-frames  are  to  be  .put  in  their 
places  and  faftened  to  the  bond-timber,  after  the  w'all  is 
up.  The  bond-timber,  lintel,  and  plates,  fliould  be  kept 
as  thin  as  poflible,  in  order  to  prevent  any  difagreement 
between  the  earth  and  timber  in  the  fhrinking  or  drying 
of  the  fame.  The  bond-timber  about  4  inches  by  ij; 
floor  or  wall  plates  6  inches  by  2  ;  lintels  about  4  inches 
thick;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  any  flabs  or 
rough  fluff  may  be  ufed,  the  earth  being  fure  to  ram 
clofe  to  it  and  keep  it  in  place. 

For  common  cottages,  when  the  whole  of  the  walis  are 
up  and  covered  in,  the  holes  fliould  be  flopped  with  very 
coarfe  mortar,  made  the  fame  as  the  facing-fluff,  but  ufed 
wetter,  and  the  wall  then  lime-wafhed  over  with  lime  and 
fharp  fand,  which  fliould  be  made  up  in  fmall  quantities 
and  ufed  whilft  hot.  This  may  readily  be  done  by  adding 
a  knob  of  lime  and  fand  a  little  at  a  time  as  it  is  ufed. 
For  better  kind  of  cottages  the  better  fort  of  facing-fluff 
may  be  ufed,  ^nd  then,  as  before,  the  whole  lime-whited  ; 
or,  if  it  be  required  to  make  the  finifliing  as  perfect  as 
poflible,  the  following  is  the  beft  mode;  viz.  With 
water  and  a  brufli  thoroughly  wet  and  foak  the  face  of 
the  wall  for  two  or  three  yards  in  fuperficie  at  a  time; 
all  which  part,  during  the  faid  wetting,  fliould  be  conti¬ 
nually  rubbed  and  worked  about  with  a  hand-float,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  face  is  rubbed  fmootii  and  even,  by 
which  the  facing-compofition  will  fo  vvafh-up  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  pleafant  regular  colour,  the  face  fmooth  and  hard 
when  dry,  and  not  liable  to  fcale  off  as  a  coat  of  plaftering 
would  do.  This. finifliing  would  be  flill  improved  by  a 
fmall  quantity  of  lime  being  put  in  the  water  ufed  for 
foaking  the  face,  and  after  the  wall  is  well  foaked  and 
rubbed,  as  above  mentioned,  there  be  thrown  thereon 
with  a  brufli,  fome  of  the  lime  and  fand  (fuch  as  ufed 
for  lime-whiting,)  and  that  alfo  worked  into  the  face; 
the  face  will  then  become  as  perfefl  and  hard  as  ftucco. 

With  regard  to  the  expenfe  of  the  walls  of  this  fort,  as 
labour  is  the  principal  part  of  the  coll,  and  as  in  fome 
places  labour  is  dearer  than  in  others,  the  befl  mode  of 
eftimatingit  at  different  places  will  be  from  the  quantity 
that  a  man  fliould  do  in  a  day,  and  which  I  have  found 
to  be  yard  fuperficial,  in  the  common  day’s  labour  of 
ten  hours.  Ih  fliort,  this  method  of  buildingieems,  from 
its  cheapnefs  and  durability,  and  the  readinefs  with  which 
it  is  executed,  to  deferve  the  attention  of  the  proprietors 
of  lands  in  this  kingdom,  as  the  means  of  railing  com¬ 
fortable  houfes  for  their  labourers  and  cottagers,  which, 
from  the  increafed  prices  of  the  ufual  forts  of  building- 
materials,  are  now  become  ferioufly  expenfive  in  provi¬ 
ding.  Some  different  kinds  of  buildings  of  thefe  earthy 
materials  may  be  feen  at  Woburn  Abbey,  the  feat  of  the 
duke  of  Ledford,  and  in  a  few  other  places.  TranJ.  of  the 
Sue.  of  Arts,  vol.  for  1809. 
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As  connefted  with  this  fubjedl,  we  muft  not  omit  to 
mention,  that  Mr.  Henry  Walker,  of  Thurmafton, 
Leicefterfhire,  took  out  a  patent,  in  the  year  1796,  for  the 
invention  of  a  “  method  by  which  houfes  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  of  any  defcription  or  dimenlions,  might  be  eredled 
in  one  entire  mafs  or  body,  at  a  much  ealier  expenle, 
efpecially  in  the  articles  of  timber,  lime,  and  workman- 
fhip,  and  which  would  be  equally  as  durable  in  themfelves, 
and  lefs  liable  to  accidents  by  fire,  than  buildings  eredted 
upon  the  common  conftruflion.”  His  method  was  to 
pound  and  ram  brick-earth  with  a  wooden  mallet  and  a 
(mall  quantity  of  water;  he  then  built  up  his  walls  by 
the  means  of  fhifting  moulds,  in  the  mannerof  pife-work; 
but  the  peculiarity  of  his  invention  was,  that  he  intro¬ 
duced  pipes,  or  flues,  fo  as  to  bake  his  earth  as  he  went 
on,  thus  forming  his  walls,  floors,  & c.  &c.  of  one  folid 
brick,  or  mafs  of  bricks.  We  do  not  know'  whether  this 
invention  has  been  added  upon.  See  Hep.  of  Arts,  vol.  vi. 

PI'SEK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pracha- 
titz,  on  the  Watawa:  twenty  miles  north  of  Prachatitz, 
and  forty  fix  fouth  of  Prague.  Lat.  4-9.  22.  N.  Ion.  14. 
36.  E. 

PI'SENBERG,  a  town  of  Auftria:  one  mile  eaft  of 
Korn-Neuburg. 

PIS'GAH,  a  mountain  on  the  other  fide  Jordan, 
joined  to  Abarim  and  Nebo,  and  running  fouth  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arnon,  from  which  Mofes  had  a  view  of 
the  promifed  land,  and  where  he  died,  having  before  ap¬ 
pointed  Jofliua  his  fucceffor.  Wells  takes  Pifgah  and 
Nebo  to  be  different  names  of  one  and  the  fame  moun¬ 
tain,  a  part  or  branch  of  the  mountains  Abarim  ;  (com¬ 
pare  Dent,  xxxii.  49.  with  xxxiv.  1.)  or  that  the  top  of 
Nebo  was  peculiarly  called  Pifgah  ;  or  forne  other  part  of 
it  cut  out  in  ffeps,  as  the  primitive  word  denotes  ■.  and 
thus  it  is  rendered  by  Aquila,  by  a  Greek  word,  fignify- 
ing  “  cut  out."  There  was  alfo  a  city  of  this  name;  and 
the  adjoining  country  was  in  like  manner  called  Pifgah. 
There  were  fprings  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  this  moun¬ 
tain.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  49.) 

PISH,  interj.  A  contemptuous  exclamation.  This 
is  fometimes  fpoken  and  written  pjhaw.  I  know  not 
their  etymology,  and  imagine  them  formed  by  chance. 
Dr.  Johnfon. — “  Pjjh  and  pjhaw  are  the  Sax.  ptec,  paeca, 
(from  pascan,  to  deceive,)  pronounced  ptjh,  pejha,  a 
broad;  and  are  equivalent  to  the  ejaculation  trumpery! 
i.  e.  tromperie,  Fr.  from  t romper,  to  deceive.”  Tooke’s 
Div.  of  Purl.  ii„  370.  Todd.  —  She  frowned  and  cried  pijh, 
when  I  laid  a  thing  that  I  Hole.  Spe&ator. 

There  was  never  yet  philofopher 

That  could  endure  the  tooth-ach  patiently  ; 

However  they  have  writ  the  ftyle  of  gods, 

And  made  a  pijh  at  chance  or  fufferance.  Shakefpeare. 

To  PISH,  v.  71.  To  exprefs  contempt. — How  long  fliall 
the  Lord  bear  with  fuel)  as  defpife  ail  the  riches  of  his 
goodnefs,  and  huff  and  pijh  at  mercies  too  good  for  their 
betters  !  B.  Jenlis’s  Serin.  5  Nov.  1689. — Our  very  (miles 
are  fubjed  to  conllrudions  ;  nay,  fir,  we  cannot  pijh,  but 
it  is  a  favour  for  fome  fool  or  other  !  Beaum.  and  FI.  Wit 
without  Money. 

PISH,  /'.  An  expreffion  of  contempt. — With  pijhcs  and 
pfliaws.  Spectator. 

PISH'AMIN,/.  in  botany.  See  Diospyros. 

PISID'IA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province  of  Afia 
Minor,  at  the  weft  end  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the 
fouth-weft  of  Lycaonia,  north  of  Pamphylia,  and  eaft  of 
Caria  and  Ionia.  It  was  anciently  a  populous  country. 
Ptolemy  mentions  eighteen  cities  in  it;  viz.  Antioch, 
Seleucia,  Telmeffus,  &c.  Here  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
amidft  no  fmall  perfecution,  planted  a  Chriftian  church, 
which,  we  are  told,  increafed  till  they  had  twenty  epifeo- 
pal  fees.  This  continued  for  feven  or  eight  centuries. 
Now  the  country  is  in  a  molt  wretched  condition;  and 
any  remains  of  Chriftians,  fo  called,  are  opprefled  by 
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their  Turkifli  mafters.  See  A6ls  xiii.  xiv.  Brown's  DiCL 
Bible. 

PISID'ICE,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Methymna  in 
Lelbos.  She  became  enamoured  of  Achilles  when  he  in¬ 
vaded  her  father’s  kingdom,  and  promifed  to  deliver  the 
city  into  his  hands  if  he  would  marry  her.  Achilles 
agreed  to  the  propofal ;  but,  when  he  became  mafter  of 
Methymna,  he  ordered  Pifidice  to  be  (toned  to  death. 

PI'SIG,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  Laf„ 
2.  20.  N.  Ion.  125. 1.  E. 

PISIGNA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lecce. 

PISI'LIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Caria,  between  the  river  Calbis  and  the  town  of  Cau- 
nus, according  to  Strabo. 

PI'SIN,  a  town  of  Iftria:  four  miles  north  of  Pedena. 

PISIN'DA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Africa 
Propria,  placed  by  Ptolemy  among  thofe  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Syrtes. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Pam¬ 
phylia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  that  part  of  this  country 
which  was  called  Carbalia. 

PISINGA'RA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  Lelfer  Armenia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  at  a  diftance  from  the  Euphrates  to¬ 
wards  the  mountains. 

PISISTRA'TI  IN'SULyE,  three  iflands  on  thecoaftof 
Ionia,  nearEphefus,  called  by  Pliny  Anthinae,  Myonne- 
fos,  and  Diarrheufa. 

PISIS' FR  ATUS,  tyrant  of  Athens.  See  the  article. 
Attica,  vol.  i.  and  Greece,  vol.  viii. 

PIS'KOI,a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Arch¬ 
angel,  on  the  river  Mezen  :  188  miles  eaft  of  Archangel.. 

PIS'MIREjji  [rnypia,  Sax.  pifmiere,  Dutch.]  An  ant  3. 
an  emmet.  See  Formica. — Prejudicial  to  fruit  are  pij- 
mires,  caterpillars,  or  mice.  Mortimer. 

His  cloaths,  as  atoms  might  prevail, 

Might  fit  a  pijmire  or  a  whale.  Prior. 

PI'SO,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which  was  a 
branch  of  the  Calpurnians,  defeended  from  Calpus,  the 
fon  of  Numa.  Before  the  death  of  Auguftus,  eleven  of 
this  family  had  obtained  the  confulfhip,  and  many  had 
been  honoured  with  triumphs,  on  account  of  their  victo¬ 
ries,  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  See 
the  article  Rome. 

PI'SO  (L.  Calpurnius),  furnamed  Frugi,  a  Roman  of  a 
diftinguifhed  patrician  family.  When  con(ul  in  the  year 
183  B.C.  he  went  into  Sicily  in  order  to  fupprefs  a  mutiny, 
among  the  (laves,  and  after  the  bufinefs  was  effected,  be¬ 
llowing  commendations  from  the  tribunal  on  thofe  who 
had  chiefly  contributed  to  the  fuccefs,  he  awarded  to  his 
own  fon  the  prize  of  a  golden  crown  of  three  pounds 
weight,  faying,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  meant  to  leave 
him  the  gold  as  a  legacy,  fo  that  he  (hould  receive  the 
honour  from  his  generals,  and  the  reward  from  his  father. 
For  this  inftance  of  frugality  of  the  public  money,  the 
appellation  of  Frugi  was  bellowed  upon  him.  In  proof 
of  the  exaCfnefs  of  the  principles  of  juftice  by  which  he 
was  governed,  we  have  the  following  anecdote.  He  had 
always  oppofed  the  law  for  the  gratuitous  diftribution  of 
corn;  bur,  when  it  had  been  carried  by  C.  Gracchus,  he 
came  to  demand  his  portion.  Gracchus,  perceiving  him 
(landing  in  the  crowd,  a(ked  him  how  he  could  be  fo  in- 
confillent  as  to  receive  corn  by  virtue  of  the  law  which  he 
had  oppofed.  To  this  he  replied,  “It  was  againft  my 
will  that  you  (hould  have  the  diftribution  of  my  property  ; 
but,  if  it  muft  be  fo,  I  will  claim  my  lhare  of  it.”  Pifo 
was  afterwards  cenfor  with  Metellus  Balearicus.  He 
pleaded  caufes,  and  was  a  promoter  or  oppofer  of  feveral 
laws.  He  left  behind  him  various  orations,  and  was  the 
author  of  “  Hiftorical  Annals,”  which,  though  written  in 
the  meagre  fimplicity  of  the  times,  were  reckoned  of  good 
authority. 

PI'SO  (William),  a  phyfician  and  naturalift  of  the  17  th 
century,  born  or  educated  at  Leyden,  accompanied 

Count 
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Count  Maurice  of  Naflau  to  Brafil  as  his  phyfician,  and 
pafl'ed  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  that  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  South  America.  His  “  Hiftoria  Naturalis  Bra- 
filiae,”  was  publifhed  by  John  de  Laet  at  Amfterdam  in 
164.8,  folio.  It  confifts  of  four  books,  in  which  he  treats 
not  only  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  that  country,  but 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  confidered  as  a  valuable  per¬ 
formance,  and  was  republifhed  in  1658,  with  the  addition 
of  the  work  of  Bontius  De  Medecina  Indorum. 

PI'SO,  f.  A  weight  ufed  on  t he  coaft  of  Guinea. 

PISO'GNE,  a  tow  n  of  Italy,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
lake  Ifeo.  Itisa  fmall  place;  but  has  a  harbour,  and 
contains  2000  fouls,  who  poffefs  three  iron-foundries,  em¬ 
ploy  many  forges,  and  carry  on  a  very  aflive  trade.  It 
lies  twenty  miles  north-north- weft  of  Breccia.  Oppen- 
heim’s  Account  of  the  Cifalpine  Republic,  1798, 

PISOLI' THUS,/.  Pea- stone  ;  in  mineralogy,  a  genus 
of  calcareous  earth.  Generic  charafiters — Confifting  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  a  very  fmall  portion  of  fand  and  of 
oxyde  of  iron,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  w'ater:  foft,  opake, 
without  luftre  internally,  breaking  into  fpherical  gra¬ 
nulations;  of  a  centrically  lamellar  texture  :  found  about 
warm  fprings.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  called 

Pifolithus  Carolinus,  or  Carolina  pifolite.  Found 
near  the  warm  fprings  of  Carlfbad  in  Bohemia,  in  Silefia, 
and  in  Hungary,  in  the  form  of  round  niaffes,  from  the 
fize  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  compofed  of  concentric 
layers,  each  containing  a  grain  of  fand  in  its  centre; 
colour  white  or  yellowifh-white,  brownifh,  reddifh,  or 
yellowifh. 

PISOLI'THUS,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
cryptogamia,  order  fungi.  Generic  eftential  character — 
A  common  peridium,  emerging  from  the  ftalk  ;  when 
ripe,  breaking  in  various  dirtflions;  inclofing  numerous 
peridiola  in  a  cellular  fibrous  fubftance. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Albertini  and  Schweinitz  for  the 
difcovery  of  this  genus.  They  mention  but  one  fpecies, 
which  they  thus  minutely  and  elegantly  defcribe. 

Pifolithus  arenarius.  The  ftem  is  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  length  and  from  one  quarter  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs;  diminifhing  as  it 
defcends,  and  abruptly  broken  at  its  bafe:  it  is  firmly 
fixed  in  the  earth,  into  which  it  fends  a  few  yellow  wander¬ 
ing  radicles.  The  colour  of  the  ftem  is  paler  than  that  of 
part  of  the  fungus,  and  above  it  acquires  a  cellular 
ftrufilure,  in  which  are  contained  the  infant  fungelli. 
This  part  dilates  into  the  common  peridium.  The  latter 
is  round,  or  now  and  then  oval,  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  fmooth  with  the  exception 
of  fome  (light  furrows:  its  rind  is  thin,  opaque,  and 
brittle,  of  a  dirty  iron-colour,  changing  to  whitifh  as 
the  fungus  decays.  Its  fubftance  is  fpongy  and  fibrous, 
evidently  compofed  of  long  filaments  :  when  frefli  it  has 
a  tawney-green  hue;  and  the  juice  may  be  expreffed 
from  its  latticed  ftruflure  as  from  a  fponge.  When 
drying,  however,  it  turns  to  a  black  hard  mafs  which 
very  well  difplays  to  our  view  numerous  lamellae  cou¬ 
riering  the  cells.  The  latter  are  innumerable;  and 
each  of  them  contains  a  feparate  peridiolum,  (that  is,  a 
fmaller  peridium,)  eafily  lqueezed  out,  and  leaving  in 
view  the  empty  cell.  The  peridiola  are  at  firft  very 
fmall,  foft,  and  pulpy,  and  of  the  fame  bright  yellow 
colour  without  and  within.  In  a  little  time,  however, 
they  acquire,  according  to  the  preffure  the  cells  exert  on 
each  other,  a  roundilh  or  oval  form,  and  their  rinds 
(which  are  cemented  to  their  fubftances  by  thin 
filaments)  become  hairy  and  thin,  and  difplay  only  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  while  their  medulla  or  inner  part 
turns  brown,  and  is  fucculent  and  flefhy.  Liftly,  the 
whole  peridiola  turns  intoa  brown  powderintermixed  with 
a  multitude  of  threads;  each  of  thefe  ftages  may  often  be 
obferved  together  in  a  vertical  feffion  of  one  plant,  the 
top  difplaying  the  peridiola  full  of  the  brown  dull,  the 
middle  (hows  them  large  and  flefliy,  wdiile  in  the  bottom 
and  fides  they  are  feen  in  the  firft  or  pulpy  ftate ;  all 
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which  is  beautifully  reprefented,  by  a  vertical  fection,  on 
the  preceding  Plate  at  fig.  8. 

The  method  of  propagation  is  this :  the  common 
peridium  burfts  in  various  directions,  and  by  its  fall 
breaks  up  the  flight  connections  of  the  peridiola:  their 
duft  efcapes,  and  is  carried  far  and  wide.  On  the  high¬ 
road  fide,  or  the  borders  of  the  fields,  efpecially  when  the 
foil  is  fandy  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  thefe  fungi  are  met 
with  in  abundance  from  June  to  November. 

PI'SON,  [Heb.  extended.]  One  of  the  rivers  of 
Paradife.  Calmet  and  Reland  will  have  this  to  be  the 
Phafis,  which  they  fay  runs  northward  through  Colchis, 
from  near  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  till  at  laft  it  falls 
into  the  Euxine  Sea  ;  but  the  Phafis,  inftead  of  taking  its 
rife  near  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  and  running  north- 
weft,  has  its  fpring-head  about  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  and  runs  fouth- 
weft  into  the  Euxine  Sea.  Bochart  and  many  others 
take  Pifon  to  be  the  weftern  branch  of  the  divided  ftream 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  runs  along  the  fide 
of  Havilah  in  Arabia,  and  in  the  beft  maps  may  be  feen 
to  compafs  a  confiderable  territory.  (Gen.  ii.  12,  13.) 
Brown's  DiB.  Bible. 

PISO'NIA,  J".  [fo  named  by  Plumier,  in  honour  of 
William  Pifo  ;  fee  p.  522.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  polygamia,  order  dioecia,  (heptandria  monogynia, 
Swartz,)  natural  order  of  nyClagines,  JuJ)'.  Generic 
characters — I.  Male.  Calyx  :  fcarcely  any.  Corolla  :  one- 
petalled,  bell-fhaped,  five-cleft;  fegments  acute,  patulous. 
Stamina:  Filaments  five,  fix,  or  feven,  awl-fhaped  ; 

antheras  roundifh,  twin.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong; 
ftyle  fhort;  ftigma-pencil  ftiaped.  II.  Female.  Calyx 
and  corolla  as  in  the  male.  Piftillum:  germ  oblong; 
ftyle  Ample,  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  corolla,  ereCt; 
ftigmas  bifid.  Pericarpium  :  berry  oval,  often  five-cor¬ 
nered,  valvelefs,  one-celled.  Seed  Angle,  fmooth,  oblong. 
—Effential  CharuRer.  Calyx  fcarcely  any  ;  corolla 
bell-fhaped,  (funnel-fliaped,  Gcertner.)  five-cleft  ;  ftamina 
five  or  fix;  piftillum  one;  capfule  fuperior,  one- 
celled,  valvelefs,  one-feeded.  Male  and  female  on 
the  fame  or  on  different  plants.  There  are  feven  fpe¬ 
cies. 

1.  Pifonia  aculeata,  prickly  pifonia,  orfingrigo:  fpines 
axillary,  fpreading  very  much.  The  male  plants  of  the 
prickly  pifonia  differ  fo  much  in  appearance  from  the 
female,  that  thofe  who  have  not  feen  them  rife  from  the 
fame  feeds  would  fuppofe  they  were  different  fpecies. 

The  male  plants  have  (talks  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm, 
which  rife  ten  or  twelve  feet  high;  the  bark  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  fmooth  ;  thefe  fend  out  many 
branches  by  pairs  oppofite,  which  are  much  ftronger  than 
thofe  of  the  female,  and  do  not  hang  about  lo  loofe. 
They  are  garniflied  with  obovate  ftiff  leaves,  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  (landing 
oppofite  on  fliort  foot-flalks.  From  the  fide  of  the 
branches  come  out  fhort  fpurs,  like  thofe  of  the  pear- 
tree,  having  each  two  pairs  of  fmall  leaves  at  bottom  ;  and 
from  the  top  comes  out  the  peduncle,  which  is  (lender, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  dividing  at  the  top  into  three; 
each  of  thefe  fullains  a  fmall  corymb  of  herbaceous  yellow- 
flowers,  each  having  five  ftamina  Handing  out  beyond  the 
petal,  terminated  by  obtufe  antherae. 

The  ftalks  of  the  female  plants,  not  being  fo  ftrong  as 
thofe  of  the  male,  require  fupport.  Thefe  rife  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  (lender  weak  branches 
oppofite,  which  are  armed  with  fliort  ftrong  hooked 
fpines,  and  have  fmall  oval  leaves,  about  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  broad;  thefe  ftand  oppofite  on  the  larger 
branches,  but  on  the  fmaller  they  are  alternate,  and  have 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fitting  upon  the 
germ  ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  male,  but  have 
no  ftamina  ;  in  the  centre  is  fituated  a  cylindrical  ftyle, 
crowned  with  five  fpreading  ftigmas.  The  germs  after¬ 
wards  turn  to  a  channelled  five-cornered  glutinous 

capfule. 
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capfule,  armed  with  fmall  crooked  fpines,  each  containing 
one  oblong  oval  fmooth  feed. 

Jacquin  defcribes  it  as  an  inelegant  tree,  with  round 
reclining  branches,  wanting  fupport.  Spines  awl-lhaped, 
acuminate,  axillary,  oppofite,  perpendicular  to  the 
branch,  ftrong,  recurved  at  the  points.  Leaves  oval, 
acute,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  petioled,  oppofite.  Racemes 
corymbed,  branched,  axillary  and  terminating,  not 
reaching  beyond  the  leaves,  but  when  in  fruit  very  much 
elongated.  Flowers  fmall,  numerous,  yellowifli  green, 
fupported  by  three  awl-lhaped  brakes  if  the  flower  ter¬ 
minates  the  branchlet  of  the  raceme,  but  with  two  only 
if  it  is  placed  at  the  fide  of  it,  the  raceme  itfelf  then 
ferving  for  the  third. 

Jacquin  obferved  many  plants  of  this  fpecies  about 
Kinglton  in  Jamaica,  where  they  areabundant,  and  always 
traced  the  hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers  to  different 
individuals.  Browne  affirms  that  the  flowers  are  very 
various ;  being  fometimes  hermaphrodite  on  every 
branch,  fometimes  male  in  one  branch  and  female  in 
another,  and  fometimes  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite, 
on  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  plant;  but  moll  com¬ 
monly  they  are  all  of  one  kind.  It  is  a  ftrong  withy 
climber,  the  main  trunk  being  fometimes  no  lefs  than 
five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter;  but  this  is  generally  in 
the  woods,  where  it  thrives  beft,  and  is  commonly  fup¬ 
ported  by  the  help  of  fome  of  the  neighbouring  trees.  It 
is  frequently  cut  for  hoops,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of 
other  wood. 

Gartner  defcribes  the  fruit  as  a  fuperior  capfule, 
oblong,  blunt,  five-cornered,  coriaceous,  muricate  with 
little  barbed  glutinous  prickles,  in  a  double  row,  at  the 
angles  ;  it  is  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour,  one-celled  and 
valvelefs,  though  Linnaeus  defcribed  it  otherwife,  being 
milled  by  Plunder’s  figure.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called 
cock’s-fpur,  or  fingrigo.  This  is  very  common  in  the 
favannas  and  other  low  places  in  the  illand  of  Jamaica, 
as  all'o  in  feveral  other  illands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  is  very  troublefome  to  whoever  pafi'es  through  the 
places  of  its  growth,  faftening  itfelf  by  the  ftrong 
crooked  thorns  to  the  clothes;  and  the  feeds,  being  glu¬ 
tinous  and  burry,  alfo  fallen  themfelves  to  whatever 
touches  them  ;  fo  that  the  wings  of  the  ground-doves 
and  other  birds  are  often  fo  loaded  with  the  feeds  as  to 
prevent  their  flying,  by  which  means  they  become  an 
eafy  prey. 

2.  Pifonia  fubcordata,  heart- fliaped  fingrigo,  or  lob¬ 
lolly-tree  :  unarmed,  leaves  cordate-roundifti,  fruits  dry, 
fubclavate,  five-cornered  ;  angles  muricate  at  the  tip.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Antigua. 

3.  Pifonia  nigricans,  or  black-berried  fingrigo:  un¬ 
armed;  leaves  lanceolate-ovate;  flowers  cymed,  eredl; 
fruits  berried.  Swartz  refers  the  P.  inermis  of  Jacquin 
to  this  fpecies.  Jacquin  defcribes  it  as  a  fmall  tree  with¬ 
out  thorns,  upright,  twelve  and  fometimes  twenty  feet 
in  height,  with  a  trunk  five  inches  in  diameter.  When 
it  grows  in  thick  coppices  it  acquires  an  inelegant  habit, 
not  much  unlike  the  firft  fpecies.  Flowers  fmall,  green- 
ilh-yellow,  with  a  flight  odour.  Berry  black,  foft,  con¬ 
taining  a  whitilh  pulp,  which  is  often  wanting,  being  pro¬ 
bably  eaten  by  infeCts,  for  it  is  always  found  in  the 
unripe  fruit.  P.  inermis  of  Jacquin,  is  common  in  the 
woods  and  coppices  about  Carthagena  in  New  Spain. 
Swartz  found  his  P.  nigricans  in  Jamaica. 

4.  Pifonia  coccinea,  or  lcarlet-berried  fingrigo:  un¬ 
armed  ;  leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  peduncles  terminating 
loofe,  flowers  nodding,  fruits  berried.  Native  of  Hifpaniola. 

5.  Pifonia  inermis,  or  fmall- thorned  pifonia:  item 
unarmed.  This  fpecies  refts  on  the  authority  of 
Ammanes.  Swartz  refers  the  P.  inermis  of  Jacquin  to 
his  P.  nigricans,  No.  3.  According  to  Linnaeus  it  is  a 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Forlter  afcribes  it  to  the 
Society  iflands. 

6.  Pifonia  grandis,  or  fuperb  pifonia  :  Item  arboreous  ; 
leaves  oblong,  pointed,  fmooth;  cymes  compound; 


flowers  polygamous;  ftamens  from  feven  to  nine  ;  calyx 
of  the  fruit  prickly.  Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the 
tropical  part  of  New  Holland,  and  brought  in  1805  to 
Kew,  where  it  is  kept  in  the  green-houfe,  but  has  not  yet 
bloffomed. 

7.  Pifonia  villofa,  or  broad-leaved  pifonia  -.  leaves 
ovate,  obtufe,  fomewhat  downy;  panicles  denfe,  re¬ 
peatedly  branched  ;  downy  ;  calyx  very  flightly  divi¬ 
ded.  Native  of  the  ifiand  of  Mauritius.  The  bark  of 
the  branch  is  fmooth,  without  thorns.  Leaves  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  half  as  broad,  ftalked,  ovate, 
obtufe,  wavy,  thinly  covered  with  fine  ihort  pubefcence, 
which  perhaps  difappears  at  a  more  advanced  period. 
Flowers  very  numerous,  in  denfe  round-ftalked  downy 
panicles,  whofe  copious  fubdivifions  are  alternate ; 
antherae  large,  reddifli. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  In  Europe  this  plant  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  gardens  of  fotne  curious  perfons  for  variety  ; 
it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanner’s  bark;  and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot-bed  again,  where  they  may  remain  till 
Michaelmas,  when  they  fliould  be  removed  into  theftove, 
and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  has  been  directed  for  feveral  tender  plants  of 
the  fame  country;  obfervingin  hot  weather  to  give  them 
plenty  of  water,  but  in  winter  they  fliould  have  it  more 
fparingly.  They  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air 
of  this  country  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  wherefore  they 
fliould  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove.  They  retain 
their  leaves  moft  part  of  the  year  in  England. 

PISO'NOS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Lefler  Armenia,  on  the  route  from  Sebafte  to  Cocufon, 
between  Ad  Praetorium  and  Melitene,  according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

PIS'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  fifty-eight 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

To  PISS,  v,  71.  To  make  water. — One  afs  piffes,  the  reft 
pifs  for  company.  L' Ejlrange, 

Once  poffefs’d  of  what  with  care  you  fave, 

The  wanton  boys  would  pifs  upon  your  grave.  Dryden. 

PISS,  f.  Urine;  animal  water. 

PIS'SA,  a  river  of  Pruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Pregel 
near  Infter. 

PIS'SA,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania  :  four  miles  fouth 
of  Stalluponen. 

PISS'ABED,  f.  A  yellow  flower  growing  in  the  grafs. 
Dandelion.  See  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

PISS ANIZE'NA,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Natangen  : 
ten  miles  fouth  of  Marggrabowa, 

PISSASPH AL'TUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  sna-c-a,  pitch, 
and  uaCpaXroq.  bitumen.]  A  native  folid  bitumen,  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Apollonia  :  of  ail  intermediate  nature 
between  pitch  and  afphaltum. 

Piffafphaltum  is  as  tough  and  vifcous  as  bird-lime,  and 
of  the  fame  confidence  when  old.  It  very  much  refem- 
bles  the  common  black  pitch,  when  foftened  a  little  by 
heat:  and  has  been  generally  thought  to  have  fomething 
of  the  finell  of  that  fubftance;  but  this  feems  to  have 
arifen  from  its  being  too  frequently  adulterated  by 
mixing  pitch  with  it,  and  the  true  genuine  fubftance  has 
no  other  fmell  than  the  rank  one  of  all  the  bitumens, 
which  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  oil  of  amber.  It  is 
produced  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  are  large 
quantities  of  it  in  Germany,  in  Perfia,  and  in  France. 
It  yields  a  limpid  oil  by  diltillation,  which  very  much 
refembles  the  native  petroleum,  and  is  too  often  fold  with 
us  under  this  name,  being  annually  imported  in  large 
quantities,  from  thofe  parts  of  Germany  where  iris  ma¬ 
nufactured,  and  having  itfelf  no  particular  name  in  the 
ihops  of  our  druggifts.  It  is  probably  the  Bitumen  rati- 
mia ;  fee  Mineralogy,  vol.  xv.  p.  475.  and  Mummy, 
vol.  xv i. 
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PISS'ER,  a  mountain  of  the  county  of  Tyrol :  four 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Landeck. 

PISS'OS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Landes:  twenty-feven  miles  north-weft  of  Tartas. 

PISS'POT,  /.  A  chamber-pot. 

PISSTOT  BA'Y,  a  bay  in  the  ftraits  of  Magellan. 
Lat,  53. 14.  S.  Ion.  75.  12.  W. 

PISTA'CHIA,  Pistachio,  or  FiSTic-nut,  f.  See  Pis- 
tacia. — Piflacliios  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the 
Arabians  call  them  pejluch  and  fefiuch,  and  we  fometimes 
fijiich  nuts.  Hill. — Pijlachios,  fo  they  be  good,  and  not 
mufty,  joined  with  almonds,  are  an  excellent  nourifher. 
Bacon's  Nat  Hift. 

PISTA'CIA,  /.  [Greek;  derivation  unknown.]  The 
PisTACHiA,TuRPENTiNE,andMASTiC;  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  pentandria,  natural  order  of 
amentaceae,  (terebintacese,  JuJJ. )  Generic  characters — 
I.  Male.  Calyx:  ament,  loofe,  fcattered,  compofed  of 
fmall  one-flowered  fcalelets :  perianthium  proper,  five- 
cleft,  very  fmall.  Corolla  none.  Stamina :  filaments 
five,  very  fmall  5  antheras  ovate,  four-cornered,  eredt, 
patulous,  large.  II.  Female.  Calyx :  ament  none ; 
perianthium  trifid,  very  fmall.  Corolla  none.  Piftillum  : 
erm  ovate,  larger  than  the  calyx  5  ftyles  three,  reflex  ; 
igmas  thickifli,  hifpid.  Pericarpium  :  drupe  dry,  ovate. 
Seed  :  nut  ovate,  fmooth.  Terebinthus  (Tournef.)  has 
pinnate  leaves  with  an  odd  leaflet.  Lentifcus  (Tournef.) 
has  pinnate  leaves  without  any  odd  leaflet. — EJfential 
Character.  Male  an  ament,  calyx  five-cleft,  corolla  none. 
Female  diftindt;  calyx  trifid,  corolla  none,  ftyles  two, 
drupe  one-feeded.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Piftacia  officinalis,  the  piftachia-tree  :  leave!  Ample, 
ternate,  and  pinnate:  leaflets  oval.  In  the  Levant, 
where  the  piftacia  is  a  native,  this  tree  grows  to  the 
height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  5  the  bark  of  the  ftem 
and  old  branches  is  of  a  dark  ruffe t  colour,  but  that  of 
the  young  branches  is  of  alight  brown.  The  leaves  emit 
an  odour  like  that  of  the  nut,  when  they  are  bruifed. 
Some  of  the  trees  produce  male  flowers,  others  female; 
and  fome,  when  they  are  old,  have  both  on  the  fame  tree. 
The  male  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches 
in  loofe  bunches,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour.  The 
female  flowers  come  out  in  the  fame  manner  in  clufters. 

Mr.  Swinburne  obferves,  that  the  male  tree  of  the 
piftachia  (trifolia,  Linn.)  has  fmall  oblong  blunt  leaves,  of 
a  dufky  green ;  the  flowers  thick  and  in  bunches;  the 
female  bloflbms  are  more  fcattered,  the  leaves  larger, 
harder,  rounder,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  The  male  puts 
forth  its  flowers  firft,  and  fome  gardeners  pluck  them 
whilft  yet  flint,  dry  them,  and  afterwards  fprinkle  the 
pollen  over  the  female  tree  :  but  the  method  ufually 
followed  in  Sicily,  when  the  trees  are  far  afunder,  is  to 
wait  till  the  female  buds  are  open,  and  then  to  gather 
bunches  of  male  bloflbms  ready  to  blow ;  thefe  are  ftuck 
into  a  pot  of  moift  mould,  and  hung  upon  the  female 
tree  till  they  are  quite  dry  and  empty.  This  operation 
is  called  tuchiarare,  and  never  fails  to  produce  fructifica¬ 
tion  ;  fometimes  the  gardeners  ingraft  the  male  bud  upon 
the  female  tree.  The  male  tree  is  called  in  the  Sicilian 
language  fcornabecco ,  and  the  fruit  fajlugo.  Our  old  wri¬ 
ters  call  it  fijliche-nut. 

Though  one  variety  of  the  piftachia  tree  has  the  appella¬ 
tive  of  harlonenjis ,  and  P.  trifolia  is  faid  to  be  a  native 
of  Sicily,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  originally 
been  brought  into  Europe,  with  moft  of  our  valuable 
fruits,  from  the  eaftern  countries.  Pliny  relates,  that  the 
emperor  Vitellius  introduced  it  into  Italy  from  Syria, 
when  he  was  legate  in  that  province. 

Gouan  thus  diftinguilhes  the  three  fpecies,  or  rather 
varieties,  of  the  piftachia-tree. 

ec.  P.  officinalis,  or  trifolia,  has  two  or  three  flowering 
buds  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  below  the  branching 
bud.  Thefe  have  no  leaves.  The  branching  bud  puts 
forth  pubefcent,  almoft-filky,  leaves ;  the  firft  ternate, 
the  next  quinate  and  Ample,  or  in  an  inverted  order,  the 
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primary  ones  quite  Ample  :  all  the  leaflets  are  orbiculate, 
fleftiy,  very  fmooth,  rugged  and  netted  with  veins,  acu¬ 
minate,  but  not  unfrequently  blunt  and  emarginate,  two 
inches  wide  and  a  little  more  in  length;  the  odd  leaflet 
largeft,at  the  bafe  acuminate,  and  as  it  were  running  down 
into  the  petiole;  which  is  flat,  thick,  and  almoft  winged  : 
the  lateral  leaflets  fertile,  alternate  and  oppofite.  Racemes 
in  both  fexes  fimilar.  According  to  Linnteus,  it  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Sicily. 

/3.  P.  narbonenfls  agrees  with  the  preceding  in  the 
manner  of  flowering,  and  the  Atuation  of  the  buds:  but 
the  racemes  are  larger.  Leaves  pinnate,  ternate,  fub-orbi- 
culate  ;  leaflets  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  narrower,  on 
rtiort  petioles  but  not  fertile,  with  a  longitudinal  nerve 
fometimes  making  one  Ade  of  the  leaf  narrower.  Folia¬ 
tion  as  in  P.  terebinthus;  fruit  twice  as  large,  fubovate, 
reddifh,  the  fkin  netted  and  wrinkled,  on  one  Ade  gibbous 
dowmwards,  or  fometimes  from  the  middle  only.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Linnaeus,  it  grows  about  Montpelier,  as  well  as 
in  Perfia,  Mefopotamia,  and  Armenia,  where  it  was 
found  by  Rauwolf.  Mr.  Miller  fays  it  grows  in  Italy  and 
the  fouth  of  France,  but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  tranf- 
planted  from  fome  other  country. 

y.  P.  vera  has  the  appearance  of  the  preceding.  The 
flowering  and  branching  buds  are  in  the  fame  refpefitive 
Atuation.  Racemes  lefs  compound,  and  almoft  as  in  P. 
trifolia,  one  to  four,  alternate.  The  fcalelets  feparating 
the  florets  are  concave,  larger  and  deciduous.  Leaflets 
five  at  moft,  very  (harp  pointed,  not  unfrequently  ob¬ 
liquely  ovate-lanceolate,  or  wider  downwards  on  one  fide. 
According  to  Linnaeus,  this  is  a  native  of  Perfia,  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  India.  It  is  frequent  about  Aleppo;  and 
Rauwolf  fays  that  there  are  whole  woods  of  it  near  Ser- 
min  and  Bafilo.  Mr.  Miller  affirms  that  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Barbary,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  But  he 
confounds  the  piftachia  and  turpentine  tree.  His  P. 
terebinthus  is  the  former,  and  his  P.  vera  is  the  latter. 
Desfontaines  fays  it  is  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  of  Tu¬ 
nis;  and  that  Linnaeus’s  P.  trifolia  feems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  variety  of  it.  From  this  confufion  in  the 
fynonymes,  we  have  been  induced  to  confider  the  whole 
genus  as  confifting  of  three  fpecies  only.  The  piftachia- 
tree  was  cultivated  in  England  in  1570,  by  Mr.  Gray,  as 
appears  from  Lobel ;  it  flowers  here  in  April  and  May. 

2.  Piftacia  terebinthus,  the  turpentine  tree:  leaves  un¬ 
equally  pinnate ;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate.  Thefituation 
of  the  buds  is  fimilar  to  that  in  the  preceding  fpecies. 
Leaflets  feven,  the  middle  ones  for  the  moft  part  larger, 
or  the  odd  leaflet  and  the  two  inmoft  fmaller  than  the 
four  others;  each  ovate-oblong,  by  no  means  acuminate, 
but  yet  ftyled  ;  moft  of  them  alfo  are  wider  on  one  fide. 
Fruit  like  that  of  P.  narbonenfis,  but  only  half  or  a  third 
of  thefize,  not  at  all  wrinkled,  and  towards  the  top  gib¬ 
bous  on  one  fide,  (but  not  downwards,  as  in  P.  narbonen¬ 
fis,)  with  the  ftyle,  and  having  fometimes  a  concave  circle 
near  the  bafe. 

Monf.  Villars  defcribes  it  as  a  low  fhrub,  but  very  thick. 
The  wood  is  odorous  and  balfamic.  The  leaves  have 
two  pairs  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  which  is 
larger;  they  are  firm,  and  fhining  on  the  upper  furface. 
The  flowers  form  branching  catkins  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  reddifh.  Native  of  Barbary  and  the 
South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in  England  in  1730.  It 
flowers  here  in  June  and  July. 

Cyprus,  or  Chian  turpentine,  which  this  tree  furnifhes, 
is  procured  by  wounding  the  bark  of  the  trunk  in  feveral 
places,  during  the  month  of  July,  leaving  a  fpace  of  about 
three  inches  between  the  wounds;  from  thefe  the  tur¬ 
pentine  is  received  on  ftones,  upon  which  it  becomes  fo 
much  condenfed  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  night,  as  to  admit 
of  being  fcraped  off  with  a  knife,  which  is  always  done 
before  fun-rife  ;  in  order  to  free  it  from  all  extraneous 
admixture,  it  is  again  liquefied  by  the  fun’s  heat,  and 
pafled  through  a  ftrainer ;  it  is  then  fit  for  ufe.  The 
quantity  produced  is  very  inconfiderable ;  four  large 
6  S  trees, 
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trees,  fixty  years  old,  only  yielding  two  pounds  nine 
ounces  and  fix  drams ;  but  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Cyprus 
and  Chio  the  trees  afford  fomewhat  more,  though  ffill  fo 
little  as  to  render  it  very  coftly,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
commonly  adulterated,  efpecially  with  other  turpentines. 
The  belt  Chio  turpentine  is  generally  about  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  thick  honey,  very  tenacious,  clear  and  alnioft 
tranfparent,  white  inclining  to  yellow  and  of  a  fragrant 
fmell,  moderately  warm  to  the  tafte,  but  free  from  acri¬ 
mony  and  bitternefs.  For  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
turpentine,  fee  Pinus  larix. 

3.  Piltacia  lentifcus,  the  mafric-tree :  leaves  abruptly 
pinnate;  leaflets  lanceolate.  Three  varieties. 

a.  P.  lentifcus  vulgaris,  or  common  mallie-tree,  rifes 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  the  trunk  being 
covered  with  a  grey  bark.  It  fends  out  many  branches, 
which  have  a  reddifti-brown  bark.  The  leaves  have  three 
or  four  pairs  of  fmall  leaflets,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper,  but  pale  on  their  under  fide  :  the  midrib  has  two 
narrow'  borders  or  wings  running  from  one  leaflet  to  ano¬ 
ther.  The  male  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  clufters  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches,  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
appear  in  May,  and  foon  fall  off:  they  are  generally  on 
different  plants  from  the  fruits,  which  alfo  grow  in  cluf¬ 
ters,  and  are  fmall  berries,  of  a  black  colour  when  ripe. 
Fabricius  remarks,  that  the  male  plant  in  time  produces 
hermaphrodite  flowers  with  three  lfamens  and  five  ftyles, 
which  are  followed  by  fruit.  It  is  obferved  by  Gouan 
that  the  buds  are  different  from  thofe  of  the  other  forts; 
the  branch-bearing  buds  being  terminating  ;  the  flower¬ 
ing-buds  in  both  fexes  axillary  and  in  pairs  :  hence  the 
aments  are  alfo  in  pairs,  clofe,  and  almoft  united  at  the 
bafe,  and  equal:  the  female  aments  are  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower,  the  males  thicker  and  fhorter.  The  leaves  have 
five  leaflets  on  each  fide,  which  are  nearly  equal,  but 
variable;  fome  being  lanceolate,  or  oblique,  fo  that  one 
fide  is  gibbous  downwards,  the  other  upwards,  fome 
emarginate,  and  moll  frequently  alternate. 

The  maftic-tree  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  the  Levant.  Desfontaines  informs  us  that  it  is  very 
common  in  Barbary,  both  wild  on  the  hills  and  cultivated 
in  gardens  ;  but  that  it  is  little  if  at  all  refinous,  though 
the  branches  and  bark  of  the  trunk  were  wounded  at 
different  feafons  of  the  year;  that  the  wood  however 
yields  an  aromatic  fmell  in  burning;  and  that  the  berries 
yield  an  oil  fit  both  for  the  lamp  and  the  table.  In  the 
iiland  of  Chio  the  officinal  maffic  is  obtained  mod  abun¬ 
dantly,  by  making  tranfverfe  incifions  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  whence  the  maftic  exudes  in  drops,  which  are  fuf- 
fered  to  run  down  to  the  ground,  and  after  they  are  con¬ 
creted  they  are  collected  for  life.  Thefe  incifions  are 
made  at  the  beginning  of  Auguff,  when  the  weather  is 
very  dry;  and  are  continued  till  the  end  of  September. 

Maftic  is  a  refinous  fubltance,  brought  to  us  in  fmall 
yelloivifli  tranfparent  brittle  grains,  or  tears  :  it  has  a 
light  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when  rubbed  or  heated  : 
on  being  chewed,  it  firlt  crumbles,  foon  after  flicks  toge¬ 
ther,  and  becomes  foft  and  white,  like  wax,  without  im- 
preffing  any  confiderable  tafte.  It  totally  diffolves,  except 
the  earthy  impurities,  which  are  commonly  in  no  great 
quantity,  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then  difcovers  a 
degree  of  warmth  and  bitternefs,  and  a  ftronger  fmell 
than  that  of  the  refin  in  fubftance.  Boiled  in  water,  it 
impregnates  the  liquor  with  its  fmell,  but  gives  out  little 
or  nothing  of  its  fubftance  ;  diftilled  with  water,  it  yields 
a  fmall  quantity  of  a  limpid  eflential  oil,  in  fmell  very 
fragrant,  in  tafte  moderately  pungent.  Rectified  fpirit 
brings  over  alfo  in  diftillation  the  more  volatile  odorous 
matter  of  the  maftic.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  the 
Turkifh  women  to  chew  this  refin,  efpecially  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  not  only  to  render  their  breath  more  agreeable,  but 
to  whiten  the  teeth  and  ftrengthen  the  gums;  they  alfo 
mix  it  with  their  fragrant  waters,  and  burn  it  with  other 
odoriferous  fubftances  in  the  way  of  fumigation.  It  is 
ufed  in  Europe  by  japanners,  in  fome  of  their  varnifhes. 


As  a  medicine,  maftic  is  confidered  to  be  a  mild  corrobo¬ 
rant  and  aftringent;  and,  as  poflefling  a  balfamic  power, 
it  has  been  recommended  in  hasmoptylis,  proceeding  from 
ulceration,  fluor  albus,  debility  of  the  ftomach,  and  in 
diarrhoeas  and  internal  ulcers.  Chewing  this  drug  has 
likewife  been  laid  to  be  of  ufe  in  pains  of  the  teeth  and 
gums,  and  in  fome  catarrhal  complaints  ;  it  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  feldom  ufed  either  externally  or  internally.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  received  into  the  materia  medica  in 
fome  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  highly  extolled  in 
dyfpeptic,  gouty,  haemorrhagic,  and  dyfenteric,  affeCtions. 
It  was  cultivated  here  in  1664,  as  appears  in  Evelyn’s 
Kalendar;  and  flowers  in  May.  The  only  tree  which 
Dr.  Woodville  obferved  to  flower  in  England,  was  a 
male  plant  in  the  apothecaries  garden  at  Chelfea. 

/3.  P.  anguftifolia,  the  narrow-leaved  maftic-tree.  This 
rifes  to  the  fame  height  as.the  preceding,  but  differs  from 
it  in  having  a  pair  or  two  of  leaflets  more  to  each  leaf, 
much  narrower  and  of  a  paler  colour.  Gouan  fays  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  common  maftic  only  in  having  the  leaflets 
fmaller  by  half,  five  or  feven  on  each  fide,  fharper,  more 
alternate,  and  the  petioles  more  concave  above.  Native 
of  the  country  about  Marfeilles,  and  fome  other  places  in 
the  fouth  of  France. 

y.  P.  Atlantica,  the  Atlas  maftic-tree  :  leaves  decidu¬ 
ous,  unequally  pinnate;  leaflets  lanceolate,  fomewhat 
waved  ;  petioles  winged.  This  is  a  large  tree,  with  a 
thick,  wide,  roundifh  head.  Bark  on  the  fmall  branches 
grey.  Leaflets  feven  or  nine,  very  finooth,  quite  entire. 
Male  flowers  terminating,  in  thyrfoid  racemes;  with  a 
fmall  ovate  deciduous  filky  fcale,  excavated  above,  at  the 
bafe  of  each  branchlet.  Calyx  three  or  five-parted;  fta- 
mens  five,  but  fometimes,  though  feldom,  feven;  antheras 
oblong,  two  lobed,  blunt,  deep  red,  with  the  pollen  yel¬ 
low.  Females  in  loofe  panicled  racemes.  Scales  narrower 
than  in  the  males;  ftyles  purple. 

Native  of  Barbary  :  very  common  in  fandy  uncultivated 
fields  near  Cofla  ;  where  many  being  in  rows,  it  is  plain 
that  this  tree  was  once  cultivated  there  :  alfo,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  near  Mayane,  Tlemfen,  &c.  From  the 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  flows  at  different  feafons 
of  the  year,  but  efpecially  in  fummer,  a  refinous  juice, 
hardening  in  the  air,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  of  an  aroma¬ 
tic  fmell  and  tafte  that  is  not  unpleafant,  fcarcely  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  oriental  maftic,  and  known  by  the  fame 
name,  heule,  among  the  Moors.  It  is  infpiflated  into  la¬ 
mellae  round  the  branchlets,  or  into  irregular  globules, 
differing  in  thicknefs  and  fhape,  frequently  as  big  as  the 
end  of  the  finger  or  thumb,  fome  of  which  drop  from  the 
tree,  and  are  found  fcattered  on  the  ground.  The  Arabs 
collect  this  fubftance  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  make 
the  fame  ufe  of  it  as  of  the  maftic  from  Scio  ;  chewing  it 
to  give  a  pleafant  fmell  to  the  mouth,  and  brightnefs  to 
the  teeth.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas  this  tree  is  larger 
than  any  other  which  grows  there  ;  but  the  refinous  juice 
is  fofter,  and  of  a  much  lefs  pleafant  fmell  and  tafte,  than 
that  which  flows  from  the  trees  of  the  defert,  which  is 
probably  occafioned  by  the  climate  being  cooler,  and  the 
foil  more  moift  and  fertile.  The  leaves  have  frequently 
thick  round  red  galls  on  them,  refembling  berries.  The 
Moors  eat  the  drupes;  and  bruife  them  to  mix  with  their 
dates. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  piftachia-nut  tree  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  nuts,  obtained  from  abroad,  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  :  when  the  plants  appear,  admit 
a  large  fhare  of  air  to  them,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak;  and  by  degrees  harden  them  to  bear  the  open  air, 
to  which  expofe  them  the  beginning  of  June  till  autumn, 
when  they  ftiould  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  to 
lcreen  them  from  the  froft  in  winter ;  for,  while  they  are 
young,  they  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in 
England  without  protection ;  but  they  ftiould  always  be 
expofed  to  the  air  in  mild  weather.  Thefe  plants  (hed 
their  leaves  in  autumn.  End  therefore  ftiould  not  have 
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much  wet  in  winter;  and  in  the  fpring,  before  the  plants 
begin  to  (hoot,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot;  and,  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  very 
moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  forward  their  putting  out  new 
roots ;  but,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  (hoot,  they  mull  be 
gradually  hardened,  and  placed  abroad  again.  They 
may  be  kept  in  pots  three  or  four  years  till  they  have 
got  ftrength,  during  which  time  they  (liould  be  fheltered 
in  winter;  and  afterwards  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  ground,  fqme  againft  high 
walls  to  a  warm  afpeCl,  and  others  in  a  fheltered  fituation, 
where  they  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters 
very  well,  but  in  fevere  frofts  they  are  often  deftroyed. 
The  trees  flower  and  produce  fruit  in  England,  but  the 
fummers  are  not  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  nuts. 

The  turpentine-tree  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  is  as  hardy.  There  was  a  tree  of  this  fort  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  garden  of  the  bifliop  of  London  at  Fulham, 
againft  a  wall,  which  was  planted  there  in  biftiop  Comp¬ 
ton’s  time,  and  endured  the  winters  without  cover:  and 
fome  trees  of  this  fort  which  were  planted  in  the  open 
air  at  Goodwood  in  Sulfex,  furvived  feveral  winters 
without  any  proteClion. 

The  maftic-tree  is  generally  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  young  branches,  which,  if  properly  managed,  will 
put  out  roots  in  one  year,  and  may  then  be  cut  off  from 
the  old  plants,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  feparate  fmall 
pots.  Thefe  muft  be  fheltered  in  winter,  and  in  fummer 
placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  other  hardy  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants.  It 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
others  ;  but,  if  the  feeds  are  not  taken  from  trees  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  male,  they  will  not 
grow  ;  and,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring, 
the  plants  rarely  appear  till  the  fpring  following.  When 
thefe  plants  have  obtained  ftrength,  fome  of  them  may 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  againft  warm  walls; 
where,  if  their  branches  are  trained  againft  the  walls, 
they  will  endure  the  ordinary  winters  very  well,  and  with 
a  little  fhelter  in  fevere  winters  they  may  be  preferved. 
See  Bursera,  Hamamelis,  Royena,  and  Staphylea. 

PISTA'CIO-VI'TEX.  See  Vitex. 

PISTAKE'TI,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Georgia, 
in  the  province  of  Carduel :  forty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Teflis. 

PIS'TAZITE,  f.  in  mineralogy.  Seethe  article  Py- 

ROMACHUS. 

PIS'TE,  f.  [French.]  The  track  or  tread  a  horfeman 
makes  upon  the  ground  he  goes  over. 

PIS'TIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Linnseus  from  the  Gr. 
a  channel,  or  watering-place  ;  becaufe  it  inhabits 
pools  and  rivers.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  mona- 
delphia,  order  oCtandria,  (gynandria,  hexandria,  Linn.) 
natural  order  of  mifcellanete,  (hydrocharides,  Juff.)  Ge¬ 
neric  characters — Calyx  :  none.  Corolla  :  one-petalled, 
unequal,  ereft,  permanent ;  tube  fhort,  clofely  embracing 
the  germ;  border  cordate-roundifh,  widened,  acuminate, 
entire,  contracted  in  the  middle  on  both  fides  by  a  lateral 
plait  bent  inwards.  Stamina  :  filament  round,  thick, 
blunt,  fpringing  almoft  perpendicularly  from  the  centre 
of  the  border  of  the  corolla,  hanging  over  the  piftil,  fur- 
rounded  at  the  bafe  by  a  membranaceous  difk,  augment¬ 
ed  below  on  both  fides  by  a  fringe  hanging  down,  the 
width  of  the  antherte;  antherse  fix  to  eight,  globular, 
placed  in  a  ring  on  the  margin  of  the  filament  at  the  top  : 
three  to  eight,  but  generally  three.  Piftillum :  germ 
fubovate,  twice  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  fa- 
ftened  to  the  back  of  the  petal  by  a  longitudinal  thickened 
line  extending  to  the  very  origin  of  the  filament;  ftyle 
thick,  ereCl,  fhorter  than  the  filament ;  ftigma  blunt, 
fubpeltate.  Pericarpium :  capfule  ovate,  comprefled,  one- 
celled.  Seeds  very  many,  oblong,  deprefled  at  the  top 
and  there  umbilicated  w’ith  a  dot,  fattened  horizontally 
to  the  back  of  the  capfule  where  it  adheres  to  the  corolla. 
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— Ejjential  Char  after.  Calyx  none;  corolla  one  petalled, 
tongue-fhaped,  entire;  antherae  fix  or  eight,  placed  on 
the  filament ;  ftyle  one;  capfule  one-celled,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  corolla.  But  one  fpecies. 

i.  Piftia  ftratiotes.  This  is  a  ftemlefs,  floating,  elegant, 
plant.  Roots  many,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  putting  forth 
Ample  fibres  from  their  circumference,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  numerous,  notill  reprefenting  the  leaves 
of  Ranunculus  aquaticus.  Other  capillary  fibres,  fhorter 
and  in  clufters,  come  out  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  and  the 
origin  of  the  principal  roots.  Leaves  various  in  number 
and  fize  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant;  whilft  the 
plant  is  in  vigour  about  twenty,  fpread  out  in  a  circle  or 
like  a  rofe,  afoot  in  diameter;  they  are  thick,  fpongy,  a 
little  fucculenr,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  floating; 
but  on  the  back,  from  a  thicker  very  large  and  fubovate 
area  theypufh  forth  afcending,  very  thick,  and  extremely 
prominent,  nerves.  According  to  Swartz,  the  central 
leaves  are  fmaller  than  the  outer  ones ;  the  inmoftereCl, 
convoluted,  tomentofe.  Runners  are  produced  from  the 
root  under  the  leaves;  they  are  long,  and  terminated  by 
other  fmaller  plants.  The  corolla  of  Jacquin  is  called  by 
him  a  fpathe.  Flowers  whitifh,  inodorous,  axillary,  foli- 
tary,  and  ereCl,  on  a  fhort  peduncle.  The  corolla  fhri- 
vels  up  more  or  lefs,  and  burfts  as  the  germ  increafes. 
Adanfon  in  his  Hiflory  of  Senegal  affirms,  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  root  is  fixed  ftrongly  into  the  bank.  Jacquin  did 
not  attend  to  this  circumttance,  but  remarks,  that  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  plants  out  of  the  water,  he  never  found  any  re¬ 
finance  :  he  fuggefts,  however,  that  the  young  plants  may 
be  fixed  at  firlt,  and  afterwards  break  loofe.  Native  of 
Afia,  Africa,  South  America,  and  the  Weft-India  iflands, 
in  ftagnant  waters  and  quiet  dreams  ;  flowering  in  April. 

PISTI'CCIO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata  :  twelve 
miles  from  Turfi. 

PIS'TIL,  [ pijiillum ,  Lat.]  The  female  organ  of  gene¬ 
ration  in  plants.  It  is  one  of  thofe  eflential  parts  of  the 
fructification,  neceflary  to  the  production  of  feeds.  It  is 
either  one  or  feveral ;  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
within  the  ftamens,  if  the  latter  be,  as  ufual,  in  the  fame 
flower;  when  in  a  feparate  one,  the  piftils  are  not  always 
central.  See  the  article  Botany,  vol.iii.  p.  24.9.  But 
the  idea  of  Linnseus,  of  their  originating  from  the  pith, 
and  the  ftamens  from  the  wood,  is  refuted  by  anatomical 
obfervation,  as  well  as  by  more  correCl  physiological  en¬ 
quiries. 

PIS'FILS’  FI'ORD,  oiTnlet,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft 
of  Iceland. 

PIS'TIL  RHAIA'DER.  See  Rhaiader. 

PISTILLA'TION,  /.  [ pijiillum ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
pounding  in  a  mortar. — The  bell  diamonds  we  have  arc 
comminuble,  and  fo  far  from  breaking  hammers,  that  they 
fubmit  unto  piftillation,  and  refill  not  an  ordinary  peftle. 
Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

PISTOC'CHI  (Francefe- Antonio),  of  Bologna,  one 
of  the  greateft  ftage-fingers  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
began  to  flourifli,  both  as  a  performer  and  compofer, 
about  the  year  1679.  Fie  was  retained  fome  time  at  the 
court  of  the  margrave  of  Brandenburgh  as  maeftro  di 
capella ;  but  late  in  life,  after  eftablifliing  a  fchool  of 
finging  at  Bologna,  which  was  afterwards  continued  by 
his  difciple  Bernacchi,  he  retired  to  a  monaftery,  where 
he  ended  his  days. 

Dr.  Burney  fays,  “  An  oratorio  of  his  compofition, 
which  we  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  in  Italy,  called 
Maria  Virgine  aclolorata,  has  more  merit  of  expreflion, 
and  elegance  of  melody,  than  any  vocal  mufic  of  the  fame 
century.  There  is  no  date  to  this  compofition  ;  but  by 
the  fimplicity  of  the  ftyle  it  feems  to  have  been  produced 
about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  at  which  time  recita¬ 
tive,  freed  from  formal  clofes,  and  in  pofleflion  of  all 
its  true  forms,  was  fometimes,  extremely  pathetic  and 
dramatic.  This  oratorio  has  neither  overture  nor  cho¬ 
rus.  The  interlocutors  are,  an  Angel,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
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Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  John.  At  the  termination  of 
this  oratorio,  which  is  truly  pathetic  and  folemn,  all  the 
degrees  of  the  diminution  of  found  are  ufed  :  as  piano, 
piil  piano,  pianiffhno,  equivalent  to  the  diminuendo,  calando, 
and  fmorzando,  of  the  prefent  times.  Piftocchi  publilhed 
Six  Cantatas,  with  Two  Duets,  and  Two  Airs,  one  to 
French  and  one  to  Italian  words,  about  the  year  1699. 

PISTOI'A,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Tufcany,  fituated  on  the  river  Stella,  in  a  beautiful  plain 
near  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains.  By  Pliny  it 
is  called  Pijiorium,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  once  a  Ro¬ 
man  colony.  At  prefent  it  is  a  bilhop’s  fee,  fuffragan  of 
Florence.  The  ftreets  are  broad  and  regular,  the  houfes 
tolerably  well  built,  but  poorly  inhabited  for  want  of 
trade.  Formerly  it  was  an  independent  republic  ;  but, 
fince  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Florentines  in  1200,  it  has 
been  in  a  declining  condition.  The  cathedral  has  a  very 
handfome  cupola,  and  a  magnificent  ftaircafe  to  afcend  to 
it.  In  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James,  where  his  relics 
are  preferved,  the  walls  are  almoft  covered  with  plates  of 
filver.  Here  are  four  marble  ftatues  of  very  good  work- 
manlhip.  The  marble  pulpit,  the  baflb  relievos,  the  vef- 
fel  that  holds  the  holy  water,  and  the  fquare  fteeple,  are 
the  work  of  John  Pifano.  The  Jefuits  have  a  very  fine 
college,  and  the  Francifcans,  Dominicans,  and  Augufti- 
nians,  good  churches.  In  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
dell"  Umilta  there  are  two  ftatues,  one  of  Leo.  X.  and  the 
other  of  Clement  VII.  The  public  palace,  fituated  in  a 
large  fquare,  is  a  handfome  building;  feveral  of  the  no¬ 
bility  have  alfo  very  good  houfes.  There  are  twenty-fe- 
ven  parilh-churches  5  and  a  feminary  founded  in  the  year 
1745;  of  which  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thofe  eftablilh- 
ments  called  feminaries  in  Italy  and  France,  are  not  merely 
academies  or  fchools,  but  colleges,  where  the  young 
clergy  are  inftru&ed  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  pro- 
feflion,  under  the  infpeftion  of  the  bilhop,  during  three 
years  previous  to  the  time  of  their  receiving  holy  orders : 
hence  each  diocefe  has  its  feminary,  which  is  always  in 
the  epifcopal  city,  and  generally  contiguous  to  the  bi- 
Ihop’s  palace.  In  Piftoia  there  are  two  public  libraries. 
The  river  Ambrone  flows  clofe  to  the  town  ;  and  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains  there  are  many  large  villages, 
the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Marcello,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Cartoli.  Thefe  mountains  are  a  part  of  the 
Apennines,  and  border  on  the  territory  of  Bologna  and 
the  county  of  Vernio ;  higher  up  is  the  fource  of  the 
river  Reno.  The  country  about  Piftoia,  efpecially  to¬ 
wards  Florence,  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  delightful,  co¬ 
vered  with  all  forts  of  fruits,  corn,  wine,  &c.  and  con¬ 
taining  a  vaft  number  of  little  towns,  wealthy  villages, 
and  country-feats,  fo  as  to  be  reckoned  the  richeft  and 
raoft  beautiful  in  all  Tufcany.  It  is  about  twenty  miles 
north-weft  of  Florence,  and  thirty  north-eaft  of  Pila.  Lat. 
43.  57.  N.  Ion-.  10.  58.  N. 

PIS'TOL,  f.  [from  Piftoia,  a  city  in  Italy  where,  as 
Fauchet  tells  us,  it  was  firft  made.  Borel  derives  the 
word  from  JiJiula ,  pipe;  the  barrel  of  this  piece,  bearing 
fome  refemblance  to  a  pipe,  or  flute.]  A  fpecies  of  fmall 
fire-arms,  of  which  there  are  various  forts  and  fizes  ;  as, 
the  pocket-piftol,  the  horfe-piltol,  &c. 

The  Germans  are  faid  to  have  ufed  piftols  in  France 
before  the  French  themfelves ;  and  the  horfemen  who  re¬ 
ceived  them  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  were  called  pijio- 
liers.  But  they  are  mentioned  in  France  as  early  as  the 
year  1544,  under  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

Piftols  with  a  Ample  fpring,  inftead  of  the  wheel  for¬ 
merly  ufed,  are  of  modern  invention;  but  the  inventors 
are  not  known.  In  the  year  1658,  the  ufe  of  wheel- 
locked  piftols  was  not  aboliftied.  The  wheel-lock  was  a 
little  folid  wheel  of  fteel,  fixed  againft  the  plate  of  the 
lock  of  the  harquebufs  or  piftol ;  it  had  an  axis  that 
pierced  it  in  its  centre;  at  the  interior  end  of  this  axis, 
which  went  into  the  lock,  a  chain  was  faftened,  which 
twilled  round  it  on  the  wheel  being  turned,  and  bent 
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the  fpring  by  which  it  was  held  ;  to  bend  this  fpring,  a 
key  was  made  ufe  of,  into  which  the  exterior  end  of  the 
axis  was  inferted.  By  turning  this  key  from  left  to 
right,  the  wheel  was  made  to  revolve ;  and  by  this  move¬ 
ment  a  little  Aider  of  copper,  which  covered  the  pan 
with  the  priming,  retired  from  being  over  it;  and  by  the 
fame  movement  the  cock,  armed  with  a  flint  like  the  cock 
of  a  fufil,  was  in  a  ftate  to  be  difcharged,  on  pulling  the 
trigger  with  the  finger,  as  in  ordinary  piftols;  the  cock 
then  falling  on  the  wheel,  produced  fire  and  communi¬ 
cated  it  to  the  priming. 

The  old  Highland  piftol  appears  Angular  enough  in  the 
prefent  day.  Some,  that  have  been  preferved,  exhibit 
marks  of  excellent  workmanlhip.  The  flock  is  metal, 
and  the  butt-end  fo  lhaped,  that,  when  fired  off,  the  pif¬ 
tol  can  be  ufed  as  a  very  ferious  weapon  at  clofe  quarters. 
The  Highland  piftol,  though  never  ufed  by  any  of  the 
Britifh  regiments,  is  ftill  worn  by  every  perfon  who 
wilhes  to  be  confidered  as  fully  drefled  and  accoutred  in 
the  ancient  garb.  It  is  fufpended  from  the  left  fide  of  the 
waift-belt. 

In  the  year  18 to,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Baker,  of  Whitechapel 
Road,  was  complimented  with  the  filver  medal  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  his  improvements  in  the  cavalry- 
piftol,  which  he  has  rendered  more  fafe  to  the  bearer, 
and  more  effectual  in  ufe.  Thefe  improvements  have  met 
with  the  fanflion  and  approbation  of  officers  of  great  ex¬ 
perience  ;  of  whom  we  need  only  mention  Lieutenant- 
col.  B.  Bloomfield,  of  the  royal  horfe-artillery,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-col.  G.  Quentin,  of  the  tenth  light  dragoons. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Baker’s  account  of  his  improvements. 

Firft,  The  lock  bolts  itfelf  in  going  into  half-cock,  by 
means  of  a  fmall  fpring  and  lever  behind  the  bolt,  lying 
acrofs  the  plate.  The  lever  is  prefied  againft  the  bolt  by 
means  of  a  fpring,  which  is  always  prefling  againft  it  at 
the  end  of  the  bolt-fpring,  which  lies  on  the  lear-fpring; 
there  is  a  part  which  projects  from  it  below  the  bottom 
of  the  fpring  with  a  piece  at  the  end  of  the  fear;  as  the 
lock  is  taken  to  half-cock  by  the  round  part  of  the  tum¬ 
bler,  the  fear  is  thrown  up  at  that  end,  which  lifts  up  the 
bolt-fpring  over  the  bolt ;  the  crofs-fpring  and  lever  then 
palling  againft  the  bolt,  forces  it  into  the  notch  of  the 
tumbler,  which  holds  the  cock  fall,  fo  that  it  cannot  go 
to  the  cock  until  unbolted  ;  this  way  of  bolting  will  pre¬ 
vent  many  accidents  which  might  have  happened.  In 
the  prefent  way  of  bolting,  the  bolt  muft  be  forced  for¬ 
wards  with  the  thumb  or  finger  into  the  tumbler;  this 
is  frequently  forgot  to  be  done;  the  perfon,  in  loading, 
thinking  himfelf  fecure  from  danger  of  his  piece  going 
off,  by  means  of  the  bolt  when  loaded,  takes  up  his  piece, 
thinking  to  unbolt  and  cock  it,  to  his  great  furprife  he 
finds  it  on  full  cock,  and  he  is  himfelf  expofed  to  great 
danger.  This  I  have  often  done  myfelf  for  which  rea- 
fon  I  have  made  this  improvement,  which  will  be  found 
ufeful,  particularly  fo  in  rifle-guns  and  piftols,  or  any 
other  fire-arms  where  a  bolt  is  required. 

Secondly,  The  hammer  of  the  lock  is  raifed  towards 
the  cock,  which  will  prevent  it  from  catching  the  top  of 
the  holfterin  putting  in  the  piftol.  Inftances  have  been 
known  that  the  piftol  by  that  means  has  gone  off,  and 
both  man  and  horfe  have- been  wounded.  The  hammer, 
raifed  in  this  manner,  will  alfo  be  found  ufeful  in  fol- 
diers’  mulket-locks,  as  it  will  prevent  the  thumb  from 
being  cut  with  the  flint,  which  is  frequently  done  in 
throwing  the  hammer  back,  as  the  fprings  are  in  general 
very  ftrong,  and  the  purchafe  is  fmall,  particularly  with 
a  new  flint. 

Thirdly,  Locks  in  general  throw  the  fire  over  the  pan, 
which  is  of  no  ufe  whatever;  the  fence  here  added  under 
the  hammer  is  a  preventive;  it  moves  with  the  hammer, 
and  returns  the  fire  into  the  pan,  makes  it  more  certain 
of  firing,  will  prevent  the  oil  from  drying  up,  and  the 
powder  from  clogging  the  joint  of  the  hammer,  and  the 
pan  being  inclined  towards  the  fence  Ihortens  the  hammer 
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face,  and  admits  the  fire  quicker  into  the  prime  in  the 
pan;  the  pan  being  grooved  or  raifedas  this  is,  would  be 
found  very  ufeful  in  mulket-locks:  in  the  prefent  way 
they  are  left  flat,  and  after  firing  a  few  rounds  the  filth  of 
the  powder  is  collected  againft  the  fence,  fo  that  the 
hammer  cannot  joint  down  on  the  pan,  which  will  admit 
wet  or  damp  air  into  the  prime,  and  which  is  a  great  hin¬ 
drance  to  its  firing :  and  fometimes  the  priming  is  alfo 
loft  out  of  the  pan. 

Fourthly,  The  fcrew  of  the  lock  being  moved  farther 
back  from  the  breech  of  the  barrel,  will  be  a  remedy 
againft  fomany  fcrews  breaking,  which  hold  in  the  locks, 
and  keep  the  flocks  from  being  fplit  on  the  back  fide; 
both  of  which  are  great  evils. 

Fifthly,  The  rammer  being  fwivelled  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  cavalry,  as  the  men  cannot  lofe  them, 
which  is  often  done  in  the  prefent  way;  befides,  they 
ram  the  charge  home  more  certainly  and  quicker.  The 
rammer  might  be  left  in  the  barrel  when  loaded  with 
ball-cartridge,  and  it  will  keep  the  ball  in  its  proper 
place.  In  the  prefent  mode  of  loading,  from  the  motion 
of  the  horfe,  the  ball  is  fo  ffiaken,  that  it  becomes  loofe 
in  the  barrel,  and  is  even  frequently  left  in  the  holfter. 
In  taking  the  piftol  out  of  the  holfter  to  prefent,  the 
rammer  will  fall  out  of  the  way  of  the  ball  when  fired, 
ffiould  there  not  be  time  to  return  the  rammer  into  its 
proper  place  ;  and,  when  fired,  both  may  be  put  into 
the  holfter  together  without  any  difficulty.  The  touch- 
hole  being  made  wide  to  prime  itfelf  will  be  found  of 
great  utility  to  cavalry.  In  the  prefent  way  of  priming 
and  loading  on  horfeback,  owing  to  the  wind  blowing, 
and  the  motion  of  the  horfe,  great  part  of  the  powder  is 
fcattered  before  it  is  put  into  the  barrel ;  and,  owing  to  the 
right  quantity  of  powder  not  being  put  in  the  barrel,  and 
its  bad  ramming,  the  piftol  is  of  little  ufe  when  fired. 
It  might  be  advanced,  that  great  part  of  the  force  of  the 
powder  would  be  loft,  by  having  the  wide  touch-hole  ; 
but  the  whole  charge  being  now  put  into  the  barrel  will 
make  up  that  deficiency,  and  the  fame  quantity  will  be 
at  all  times  alike  in  the  barrel.  It  may  be  loaded  alfo  in 
the  night  if  required,  which  in  the  prefent  mode  would 
be  found  very  difficult  to  effedf.  The  two  holes  in  the 
lock-plate,  one  under  the  main-fpring,  the  other  over 
.^the  hammer-fpring,  with  an  iron  pin  or  nail  put  into 
them,  will  keep  off  the  preffure  of  the  fprings,  w’nilft  the 
work  is  taken  off  to  be  cleaned  and  put  on  again,  as  the 
fprings  do  not  require  to  be  taken  off  every  time  the 
work  wants  cleaning  and  oiling,  which  cannot  be  done 
until  the  fprings  are  taken  off  in  the  prefent  way  of 
cleaning,  and  which  is  performed  by  means  of  cramps  of 
various  forts,  by  which  the  fprings  are  frequently  fet  or 
elfe  broken  :  in  the  way  above  defcribed,  they  will  not 
be  liable  to  either  injury. 

The  following  references  to  the  preceding  engravingwill 
illuftrate  thefe  remarks. Fig. 9  is  a  profile  of  the  whole  taken 
together,  in  which  the  parts  which  are  common  to  all  piftols 
are  too  evident  to  need  enumeration.  To  proceed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  improvements:  A  A  is  the  ram-rod  Aiding 
through  a  ringa;  fee  alfo  fig. 10, which  is  pivoted  into  a  for- 
ked-piece  B,  jointed  to  the  barrel  at  C  :  the  fwivel  has  an 
univerfal  motion,  fo  that  the  ramrod  can  be  put  by  into  its 
focket  D,  fig.  9,  or  put  down  into  the  barrel ;  the  fork  B  in 
that  cafe  being  turned  over  the  muzzle,  and  the  ring  a  com¬ 
ing  exaftlyin  the  centre  thereof.  E  is  the  hammer  raifed 
towards  the  cock  for  the  reafons  pointed  out  before:  e  is 
the  pan  to  which  the  hammer  fits  down  very  clofely;  and 
/is  a  projecting  piece  of  the  hammer  formed  to  a  circle 
from  the  centre  of  the  hammer-joint;  this  fence  enclofes 
the  joint  and  fpring,  and  keeps  the  fire  and  powder  from 
them  :  g  is  the  hammer-fpring,  with  a  roller  at  the  end, 
which  aCts  upon  the  hammer.  The  interior  of  the  lock 
is  fliown  in  the  other  figures  :  d,  fig.  12,  is  the  main-fpring, 
and  i  is  the  hole  to  receive  a  nail,  or  iron  pin,  to  ftay  the 
fpring  while  the  lock  is  taken  to  pieces :  k  is  the  conneft- 
Vol.XX.  No.  1388. 
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ing  iron,  which  communicates  the  power  of  the  fpring  to 
the  tumbler:  ?n  is  the  notch  in  the  tumbler,  into  which 
the  fear  n  is  received  when  at  half-cock;  the  notch  for 
full-cock  is  dotted  under  0,  in  the  pofition  of  fig.  12.  the 
lock  is  prevented  from  firingby  the  form  of  the  notch  m, 
in  the  ufual  manner  of  half-cock  ;  and  the  cock  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  drawn  further  back  by  the  tooth  p  of 
the  tumbler,  which  is  caught  by  the  bolt  q ,  prefl'ed  for¬ 
wards  by  the  fpring  and  lever  r,  fituated  beneath  the  fear 
and  its  fprings.  Before  the  cock  can  be  fet  at  full-cock, 
the  bolt  mult  be  withdrawn  by  its  tail  t,  fig.  9.  and  it  is 
then  retained  by  a  fpring-catch,  fig.  5.  fcrewed  over  the 
fear-fpring;  its  tooth  R  catches  a  notch  in  the  bolt  when 
drawn  back,  and  holds  it.  The  cock  is  now  at  liberty  to 
be  fet  full,  and  fired  in  the  ufual  way;  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  the  inclined  wedge  s  of  the  fear  is  thruft  under  the 
part  T,  fig.  i,  of  the  fpring-catch,  and  raifes  it  up  ;  this 
relieves  the  bolt  q  from  the  tooth  R,  fig.  13.  and  is  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  tumbler  by  its  fpring  r,  fig.  12,  ready 
to  prevent  the  lock  being  full-cocked,  unlefs  the  bolt  t, 
fig.  9,  is  firft  withdrawn  :  u,  fig.  12,  is  a  loofe  piece  fitted 
to  move  upon  a  centre  in  the  tumbler;  its  ufe  is,  when 
at  full-cock,  to  cover  the  notch  m  for  half-cock,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  fear  m  catching  therein  when  fired,  for  it  is 
adapted  to  hear  off'  the  point  of  the  fear  ;  by  the  inclined 
form  of  its  end,  it  readily  flips  out  of  the  way  when  the 
cock  is  drawn  back  to  fet  either  to  half  or  full-cock  :  X, 
figs.  11  and  12,  is  the  hole  for  the  fcrew  which  goes 
through  the  ftock  to  faften  the  lock;  the  other  end  of 
the  lock  is  held  in  by  a  hook  Y,  fattened  to  the  plate 
which  catches  under  the  head  of  a  fcrew,  fcrewed  into  the 
ftock  withinfide  the  lock ;  this  fcrew  need  not  be  touched 
to  take  off  the  lock,  as  it  readily  unhooks  when  the  fcrew 
at  X  is  removed. 

Every  recruit,  when  he  joins  the  horfe-drill,  fhould  be 
made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  handling  of  his  piftol 
according  to  rule,  and  of  firing  corre&ly  at  a  mark.  To 
this  end,  he  muft  be  taught  to  draw,  load,  fire,  and  re¬ 
turn  his  piftol,  byword  of  command;  as  to  which,  fee 
James’s  Military  Difiionary. 

To  PIS'TOL,  v.  a.  To  flioot  with  a  piftol. — Bafe  lord  ! 
I’ll  pijlol  thee.  Beaum.  and  FI.  Love's  Cure. — He  was  al- 
moli  mad  with  the  pain,  and  had  a  mind  to  ha vepijloll’d 
himfelf.  Aubrey's  Mifcell. 

PISTOL  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
Newfoundland. 

PISTO'LE,  /.  [French.]  A  gold  coin  of  many  coun¬ 
tries  and  many  degrees  of  value. —  I  fliall  difburden  him 
of  many  hundred  pijloles,  to  make  him  lighter  for  the 
journey.  Dryden's  Span.  Friar. 

In  Spain,  the  piftole  of  exchange,  as  a  money  of  account 
in  foreign  exchange  (i.  e.  doblon  de  plala ),  was  valued  at 
32  reals  of  old  plate,  or  60  reals  8  maravedis  vellon;  but 
in  commercial  tranfaftions  within  the  country,  it  was 
reckoned  only  at  60  reals.  After  the  year  1772,  when  a 
new  coinage  took  place,  the  gold  coins  current  in  Spain 
were  as  follow  :  the  dobloon  of  8  efcudos,  or  quadruple 
piftole,  which  paffes  for  310  reals  vellon;  the  dobloon  of 
4  efcudos,  or  double  piftole  for  160  ;  the  dohloon  de  oro, 
or  piftole  for  80  ;  the  efcudo  for  40  ;  and  the  coronilla, 
or  veinten  de  oro,  for  20.  In  1786,  the  ftandard  of  the 
gold  was  reduced  to  21  carats  for  the  different  doubloons 
and  their  divifions,  and  to  2o|-  carats  for  the  coronilla,  or 
veinten  de  oro.  The  quadruple  piftole,  or  dobloon  of  8 
efcudos,  coined  fince  1786,  contains  3 66|  troy  grains  of 
fine  gold,  and  is  therefore  worth  3I.  4s.  g|d.  valued  in 
Engliffi  gold  coin;  and  the  fub-divifions  of  the  quad¬ 
ruple  are  in  proportion.  By  the  allay  of  the  London 
mint,  the  weight  of  the  quadruple  is  17  dwt.  8  gr.  and  its 
finenefs  45  gr.  worfe  than  Engliffi  ftandard  :  hence  its 
value  in  Engliffi  gold  coin  is  3I.  4s.  o£.  The  value  of 
gold  in  the  Spaniffi  coins  is  to  that  of  filver  as  16  to  1. 
The  weight  and  fterling  of  the  different  Spaniffi  gold 
coins  are  as  follow. 

6  T  Quadruple 
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Weight. 

Value. 

OZ 

dwt.  ffr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Quadruple  piftole,  or  doubloon,  ) 

17 

c 

fl 

coined  before  1772  -  -  -  S 

O 

3 

5 4 

Double  piftole,  before  1772 

O 

8 

i6J 

1 

13 

2i 

Quarter  piftole,  or  gold  dollar,  ) 

3 

before  1772  -----  $ 

I 

4 

34 

Quadruple  piftole,  or  doubloon,  ) 
of  1772  -  -  -  -  -  -  $ 

0 

17 

81 

3 

5 

10 

Half-piftole,  or  efeudo  de  oro,  I 
of  1772  ------  5 

0 

2 

4 

0 

8 

O  i 
Z2 

j  Quarter  piftole,  or  gold  dollar,  } 
j  of  1772  ------  l 

0 

I 

3 

0 

4 

3 

j  Quadruple  piftole  of  1801  - 

0 

17 

9 

3 

3 

IO 

|  Double  piftole  of  1 801  -  -  - 

0 

8 

i6i 

1 

I  I 

I  I 

j  Piftole,  or  doubloon,  of  1801  - 

0 

4 

H 

0 

IS 

112 

|  Coronilla,  or  gold  dollar,  of  1801 

0 

I 

3 

0 

4 

I 

The  imprefiions  on  the  gold  coins  of  Spain  are  as 
follow:  On  the  doubloon  or  piftole  is  the  head  of  the 
reigning  king  with  name  and  title  ;  thus,  carol,  hi. 
d.  g.  hisp.  et  ind.  rex.  Reverfe,  arms  of  Spain,  with 
the  collar  of  the  golden  fleece;  legend,  in  1740,  initium 
sapi^nti.®  Timor  domini,  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wifdorn  ;  in  1762,  nomina  magna  seouor, 
I  follow'  great  names;  in  1763,  in  utrooue  felix 
auspice  deo,  Happy  in  both  under  the  divine  aufpices  : 
there  is  alfo  at  the  bottom  a  letter  to  mark  the  place 
where  the  piece  was  coined  ;  thus  M,  with  a  crown  over 
it,  fignifies  Madrid  ;  M  with  an  O  over  it,  Mexico  :  there 
are  alfo  one  or  two  other  letters,  which  vary,  being  the 
initials  of  the  moneyer’s  name.  The  double,  quadruple, 
and  half,  piftoles,  bear  the  fame  imprefiions  :  but  in 
modern  coins,  the  half  piftole  is  marked  “  1  s,”  1  fcudo, 
or  gold  crown;  the  Angle  piftole  “  2  s,”  and  the  others 
in  proportion.  The  pieces  coined  between  1700  and  1723 
bear  no  head,  but  have  the  arms,  and  the  king’s  name 
with  dei  gra.  on  the  reverfe,  a  crofs  furrounded  with 
different  ornaments  ;  legend,  hispaniarum  rex.  Thofe 
coined  before  that  period  are  not  round,  but  of  an 
irregular  fliape,  and  their  imprefiions  are  very  imperfedft. 

In  Germany,  under  the  name  of  piftolss  are  included 
the  Saxon  Auguft.  d’ors,  Pruflian  Frederic  d’ors,  Brunf- 
wick  Carl,  d’ors,  Hanoverian  George  d’ors,  Dajjifti 
Holftein  Chriftian  d’ors,  and  the  piftoles  of  Hefl’e,  the 
Palatinate,  Hildefheim,  and  Mecklenburg;  all  reckoned 
at  five  rix-dollars  current ;  35  pieces  of  each  of  thefe  forts 
of  money  are  to  weigh  a  Cologne  mark,  and  the  gold  to 
be  2i|  carats  fine ;  fo  that  38||-  pieces  contain  a  Cologne 
mark  of  fine  filver.  The  George  d’or  of  Hanover  is  to 
weigh  4  dwt.  6£  gr.  contents  in  pure  gold,  92 *6  gr. 
value  in  fterling,  16s.  4§d.  The  Hefle-Caffei  piftole 
weighs  4  dwt.  gr.  contents  in  pure  gold,  92  gr.  value 
in  fterling,  16s.  34-d.  The  George  d’or  of  Hanover 
bears  on  the  front  the  king’s  arms;  legend,  georc.  ii. 
d.  g.  m.  e.  f.  et  h.  rex.  f.  d.  reverfe,  v  thaler  (5 
rix-dollars  of  account),  and  under  this  the  date  ;  legend, 
BRUNS.  ET  LUN.  DUX  S.  R.  I.  A.  TH.  ET  ELECT,  as  On 
our  Englifh  coins  till  the  union  with  Ireland.  It  is  to  be 
recolledted  that  his  late  majefty  George  III.  (or  the 
prince  regent  in  his  name)  firft  affumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Hanover:  the  prefent  king  George  IV.  of  England  is 
therefore  king  George  II.  of  Hanover. 

In  Geneva,  the  gold  coins  are  the  old  piftole  of  1 1 
livres  10  fols;  and  the  new  piftole,  coined  fitice  1752, 
worth  10  livres  current,  or  35  florins,  with  double  and 
triple  piftoles  in  proportion.  The  old  piftole  of  Geneva 
weighs  4  dwt.  7J  gr.  contents  in  pure  gold,  92*5  gr.  value 
in  fterling,  16s.  4gd.  The  new  piftole  weighs  3  dwt. 
i5§  gr.  contents  in  pure  gold,  80  gr.  value  in  fterling, 
14s.  2d. 

The  piftole  of  Swifferland  (1800)  weighs  4  dwt.  21 J  gr. 
contents  in  pure  gold,  106  gr.  value  in  fterling,  18s.  9ft. 
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The  piftole  of  Solettre  is  worth  18s.  io|d.  The  impref- 
fions  on  the  piftole  of  the  Swifs  republic  are  a  foldier 
carrying  a  ftandard  ;  legend,  helvetische  republics  ; 
reverfe,  a  crown  of  oak,  containing  16  franken:  the 
double  piftole  is  marked  32  franken.  The  piftole  of 
Lucerne  bears  the  arms  of  the  city,  with  the  legend, 
respublicalucernensis;  reverfe,  a  wreath  of  laurel,  con¬ 
taining  12  m  2.  gl.  and  under  this  the  date.  The  double 
piftole  is  marked  24.  The  piftole  of  Soleure  bears  a  warrior 
carrying  a  ftandard  ;  legend,  s.  ursus  martyr  ;  reverfe, 
arms  of  the  city  ;  legend,  respublica  solodorensis. 

The  piftole,  or  doppia,  o i  Piedmont,  of  1741  to  1785, 
weighs  6  dwt.  4^  gr.  contents  in  pure  gold,  134*2  gr. 
value  in  fterling,  il.  3s.  9d.  The  piftole  coined  fince 
1785  weighs  5  dwt.  20  gr.  contents  in  pure  gold, 
127*8  gr.  value  in  fterling,  il.  2s.  7dg.  The  doppia  or 
piftole  of  Genoa  weighs  4  dwt.  75  gr.  contents  in  pure 
gold,  93*4  gr.  value  in  fterling,  16s.  6d|.  For  other  par¬ 
ticulars  relating  to  the  piftole,  both  as  a  money  of 
account  and  as  a  coin,  we  refer  to  Kelly’s  Univerfal 
Cambift. 

PIS'TOLET, /  [French.]  A  little  piftol. — I  was  sud¬ 
denly  awakened  by  the  report  of  a  gun  or  pijiolet. 
Cafaubon  on  Credulity. — A  coin.  See  Pistole. — Stamps 
made  for  the  coining  of  pijlolets.  Sir  E.  Sandy’s  State  of 
Relig. 

They  will  dance  merrily  upon  your  grave. 

And  perhaps  give  a  double  pijiolet 
To  fome  poor  needy  friar  to  fay  a  tnafs, 

To  keep  your  ghoft  from  walking. 

Beaum.  and  FI.  Span.  Curate. 

PISTOLO'CHIA.  See  Aristolochia  and  Fumacia- 

PIS'TON,  f  [French.]  A  movable  part  or  member 
in  feveral  machines,  particularly  pumps,  air-pumps, 
fyringes,  See.  called  alfo  the  embolus,  and  popularly  the 
fucker.  See  the  article  Mechanics. — There  are  two 
forts  of  pijlons  ufed  in  pumps  ;  the  one  with  a  valve, 
which  is  called  a  bucket',  and  the  other  without  a  valve, 
which  is  called  a  forcer.  Chambers. 

PIS'TOR,  a  furname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the  Romans, 
fignifying  Baker,  becaufe,  when  their  city  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls,  the  god  perfuaded  them  to  throw  down  loaves 
from  the  Tarpeian-hill  where  they  were  befieged,  that  the 
enemy  might  from  thence  fuppofe,  that  they  were  not  in 
want  of  provisions,  though  in  reality  they  were  near  fur¬ 
rendering  through  famine.  This  deceived  the  Gauls, 
and  they  foon  after  railed  the  fiege. 

PISTO'RI A.  See  Pistoia. 

PISTO'RI AL,  or  Pistorian,  adj.  Belonging  to  a 
baker;  belonging  to  baking.  Cole. 

PISTO'RIUS  (John),  foil  of  a  Lutheran  divine  of  ]he 
fame  name,  was  born  at  Nidda  in  1546.  He  was  brought 
up  to  phyfic,  in  which  profefiion  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor,  but  after  a  time  he  quitted  it,  and  applied  to 
jurifprudence.  He  was  made counfellor  to  the  Margrave 
of  Baden  Dourlach,  and  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  the  college  of  Dourlach.  Becoming  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  was  created  a  doftor  in 
theology,  and  engaged  in  controverfy  with  the  Lutherans. 
He  was  rewarded  by  the  polls  of  counfellor  to  the 
emperor,  provoft  of  the  cathedral  of  Breflau,  and  domeftic 
prelate  of  the  abbot  of  Fulda.  He  died  at  Friburg  in 
1608.  This  learned  man,  befides  his controverfial  works, 
publiflied,  1.  Scriptores  Rerum  Polonicarum,  fol.  1582. 
2.  Illuftrium  veterum  Scriptorum  de  Rebus  Germanicis, 
3  tom.  fol.  1584 — 1607;  a  curious  and  valuable  col- 
leiftion,  of  which  the  third  volume  was  reprinted  fepa- 
rately  at  Frankfort  in  1654,  with  the  title  of  “  Chronicon 
magnum  Belgicum.”  4.  Artis  Cabalillicte  Scriptores, 
1587.  Moreri. 

PISTRI'NA,  a  town  of  Servia  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth- 
welt  of  Nifla,  and  100  miles  eaft  ofRagufa. 

PISTRIT'ZER,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into 
the  Elbe  near  Wittenberg. 

PIS  TY'RUS, 


a 
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PISTY'RUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in  the 
weftern  part  of  Thrace,  near  Meftras,'  in  the  territory  of 
which,  according  to -Herodotus,  was  a  lake  thirty  ftadia 
in  circuit. 

PISUER'GA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in  the  north 
part  of  Old  Caftile,  and  runs  into  the  Duero  ten  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Valladolid. 

PI'SUM,  f  [derivation  unknown.]  The  Pea;  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diadelphia,  order  decandria, 
natural  order  of  papilionaceae  or  leguminofe.  Generic 
characters —  Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  five-cleft, 
acute,  permanent;  the  two  upper  fegments  fhorter. 
Corolla:  papilionaceous;  ftandard  very  broad,  obeordate, 
reflex,  emarginate  with  a  point;  wings  two,  roundifn, 
converging,  Ihorter  than  the  ftandard ;  keel  comprefled, 
lemilunar,  (horter  than  the  wings.  Stamina:  filaments 
diadelphous:  one  firnple,  fuperior,  flat-awl-fliaped ;  and 
nine  awl-fhaped  below  the  middle,  united  into  a  cylinder 
which  is  cloven  at  top;  antherae  roundifh.  Piftillum  : 
germen  oblong,  comprefled;  ftyle  afcending,  triangular, 
membranaceous,  keeled  with  the  fides  bent  outwards; 
ftigma  growing  to  the  upper  angle,  oblong,  viliofe. 
Pericarpium  :  legume,  large,  long,  roundilh  or  comprefled 
downwards,  with  the  top  acuminate  upwards,  one- 
celled,  two-vnlved.  Seeds  feveral,  globular. — EJfential 
Chai after.  Style  triangular,  above  keeled,  pubefcent ;  the 
calyx  has  the  two  upper  fegments  ftiorfer.  There  are 
three  fpecies. 

i.  Fifum  fativum,  the  common  pea:  petioles  round, 
ftipules  rounded  at  bottom  and  crenate,  peduncles  many- 
flowered.  Root  annual,  (lender,  fibrous.  Stems  hollow 
whilft  young,  brittle,  branched,  fmooth,  weak,  climbing 
by  terminating  tendrils.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  com- 
pofed  ufually  of  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  oval  and 
fmooth.  See  the  Botany  Plate  VI.  fig.  i3.  Stipules 
large,  furrounding  the  ftem  or  branch.  Flowers  lateral, 
two  or  three  together  on  long  peduncles;  corolla  white, 
greenifti-white,  purple,  or  variegated.  Legumes  com¬ 
monly  in  pairs,  about  two  inches  long,  of  an  oblong 
form,  fmooth,  fwelling  at  the  ftraight  future,  where  the 
feeds  are  (aliened,  flatted  next  the  other  future,  which 
arches  efpecially  towards  the  end.  Seeds  from  five  or  fix 
to  eight  or  nine,  commonly'  globular,  but  in  fome  va¬ 
rieties  irregular  or'approaching  to  a  cubic  form  ;  fmooth, 
white,  yellow,  blue,  grey,  brown,  or  greenifh,  with  a 
fmall  oblong  umbilicus.  The  colour  of  the  whole  plant 
is  glaucous,  or  hoary  green,  from  a  white  meal  which 
covers  it.  Linnaeus  remarks  that  the  leaflets  are  con- 
duplicate  or  doubled  together.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  native 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Loureiro  informs  us  that  it  is 
found  in  China  and  Cochin-china,  but  that  it  is  not 
frequent,  and  perhaps  not  indigenous.  According  to 
Thunberg,  it  is  cultivated  in  molt  provinces  of  Japan. 

Like  other  favoured  plants,  this  has  many  varieties. 
The  principal  ones  are, 

£.  P.  hortenfe  majus,  the  common  marrowfat  pea. 

y.  P.  humile,  the  dwarf  pea. 

£  P.  arvenfe  frudtu  viridi,  the  green  rouncival  pea. 

£.  P.  cortice  eduli,  the  fugar  pea. 

£.  P.  umbellatum,  the  rofe  or  crown  pea. 

v).  P.  arvenfe,  the  field  or  grey  pea:  leaflets  four  on  a 
(talk;  ftipules  ftrongly  crenate  ;  peduncles  Angle  flowered. 
Native  of  fields  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  Dr.  Sibthorp 
found  it  near  Conftar.tinople ;  and  it  is  often  found  in 
(ome  degree  naturalized  with  us. 

0.  P.  fqlvum,  the  tawny-flowered  pea  :  petioles  cy¬ 
lindrical;  ftipules  rounded  at  the  bafe,  (harply  toothed; 
two-flowered  ;  leg'umes  lhortened.  Gathered  by  Dr. 
Sibthorp  in  Afia  Minor,  probably  near  Smyrna.  Smaller 
than  the  preceding.  Leaflets  two  or  four,  ferrated. 
Bafe  of  the  ftipules  rounded,  dilated,  very  (harply  and 
copioufly  toothed.  Flowers  elegant;  their  ftandard 
faimon-coloured,  veined  with  crimfon  or  fcarlet ;  wings 
of  an  orange  hue;  keel  of  a  tawny  yellow.  Legume 


fcarcely  more  than  an  inch  long,  half  elliptical.  Seeds 
from  three  to  five.  Smith’s  Flor.  Grace. 

».  P.  fylveftre.  This  is  faid  to  be  perennial,  and  to 
have  been  obferved  by  Clufius  in  various  parts  of 
Hungary  and  about  Vienna,  in  mountain  woods.  All 
the  other  varieties  are  annual. 

k.  Among  the  varieties  enumerated  by  Parkinfon,  in 
his  Paradifus,  1629,  is  “  The  early  or  French  peafe,  which 
(ome  call  Fulham  peafe,  becaufe  the  ground  thereabouts 
bring  them  fooneft  forward  for  any  quantity,  although 
fometimes  they  mifcarry  by  their  hafte  and  earlinefs.” 

Out  of  the  great  variety  of  garden-peafe  cultivated  in 
England,  Mr.  Miller  mentions  only  thofe  which  are  com¬ 
monly  known,  placing  them  according  to  the  time  in 
which  they  are  gathered  for  the  table: 

l.  The  Golden  Hotfpur.  10.  Sugar  Dwarf,' 

2.  The  Charlton.  11.  Sickle  Pea. 

3.  The  Reading  Hotfpur.  12.  Marrowfat. 


4..  Mafters’s  Hotfpur.  13. 

5.  Efl'ex  Hotfpur.  14. 

6.  The  Dwarf  Pea.  15. 

7.  The  Sugar  Pea.  16. 

8.  Spanilh  Morotto.  17. 

9.  Nonpareil. 


Dwarf  Marrowfat. 
Rofe,  or  Crown,  Pea. 
Rouncival  Pea. 

Grey  Pea. 

Pig  Pea. 


The  Hotfpurs  and  Haftings  have  their  names  from  their 
coming  to  bear  early  in  the  feafon.  The  fix  firft  varieties 
are  of  this  nature,  and,  being  low  growers,  require  flicks 
of  three  or  four  feet  only  in  height ;  and  the  dwarf  pea 
not  fo  much.  New  varieties  of  thefe  are  raifed  aimoft 
every  year,  which,  becaufe  they  differ  in  fome  flight  par¬ 
ticular,  are  fold  at  an  advanced  price, and  have  frequently 
the  names  of  the  perfons  who  raifed  them,  or  the  place 
where  they  firft  grew.  Thefe  varieties  are  not  permanent, 
and  without  the  greateft  care  will  loon  degenerate. 

Mr.  Miller  has  alfo  a  perennial  pea,  which  he  calls 
Amcricanum ,  or  Cape-Horn-pea,  from  its  having  been 
brought  by  Lord  Anfon’s  cook,  when  he  palled  that 
Cape,  where  this  pea  was  a  great  relief  to  the  failors  ;  but 
it  is  not  fo  good  for  eating  as  the  worft  fort  cultivated  in 
England.  It  is  a  low  trailing  plant ;  there  are  two 
leaflets  on  each  foot-llalk  ;  thole  below  fpear-fliaped  and 
(harply  indented  on  their  edges  ;  but  the  upper  ones 
fmall  and  arrow-pointed.  The  flowers  are  blue,  each 
peduncle  fuftaining  four  or  five  of  them.  Legumes  taper, 
near  three  inches  long.  Seeds  round,  about  the  fize  of 
tares. 

Dr.  Dwight,  late  prefident  of  Yale-college,  in  his  recent 
Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York,  (1823,)  fpeaks 
of  the  fate  of  the  peafe  in  America  in  the  following  terms  : 
“Joffelyn  obferves,  that  the  peafe  in  America  were  the 
bed  in  the  world,  and  that  during  his  eight  years  re- 
fidence  he  never  law  or  heard  of  one  that  was  worm-eaten. 
The  Bruchus  pifi,  or  peafe-beetle,  however,  has  fince 
his  time  conquered  the  country.  It  was  firft  noticed  in 
Pennfylvania.  The  Swedes,  who  were  the  original 
colonifts  there,  had  every  man  his  field  of  peafe:  the 
culture  became  lefs  hopelefs  after  the  legiflature  offered 
rewards  for  deftroying  the  purple  daw,  as  a  maize-thief  ; 
and  it  was  difcovered,  when  too  late,  that  this  bird  had 
kept  down  the  numbers  of  an  infeft  far  more  injurious 
than  itfelf.  Kalm,  the  Linnaean  traveller,  had  very  nearly 
introduced  them  into  Sweden.  He  took  home  with  him 
fome  fweet  peafe,  which  were  frelh  and  green  when  he 
packed  them  in  America ;  but,  on  opening  them  at 
Stockholm,  he  found  them  all  hollow,  and  the  head  of 
an  infedl  peeping  out  of  each  :  fome  of  the  beetles  even 
crept  out,  but  he  haftily  (hut  the  packet.  ‘  I  own,’  fays 
he,  ‘  that  when  I  firft  perceived  them,  I  was  more 
frightened  than  I  (hould  have  been  at  the  fight  of  a  viper; 
for  I  had  at  once  a  full  view  of  the  whole  damage  which 
my  dear  country  would  have  fuffered,  if  only  two  or 
three  of  thefe  noxious  infefls  had  efcaped.  The  pofterity 
of  many  families,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  whole  pro¬ 
vinces. 
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vinces,  would  have  had  fufficient  reafon  to  deteft  me  as 
the  caufe  of  fo  great  a  calamity.’  It  appears,  however, 
from  Linnsus,  that  the  creature  has  been  imported  into 
the  fouth  of  Europe.”  Thus,  however,  ended  all  hopes 
of  cultivating  the  pea  in  America  and  in  Sweden. 

2.  Pifus  maritimum,  the  fea-pea:  petioles  flattifh  above, 
ftem  angular,  ftipules  faggitate,  peduncles  many-flowered. 
Sea-pea  has  a  perennial  root,  running  far  and  deep  among 
the  Hones  or  into  the  fand  in  every  direction.  Stem 
procumbent,  quadrangular,  a  little  comprefled,  ftriated, 
fmooth,  leafy,  many-flowered,  glaucous,  often  reddifh. 
Leavesalternate,  alternately  and  abruptly  pinnate,  fpread- 
ing.  Leaflets  feflile,  oval,  obtufe  with  a  little  point, 
entire,  fmooth,  many-veined,  glaucous.  Common  foot- 
ftalk  flattifh,  ftriated,  ending  in  a  branched  thread-fhaped 
fmooth  tendril.  Stipules  two  together,  equal,  acute, 
toothed  at  the  bafe,  of  the  texture  and  colour  of  the 
leaflets,  but  fmaller.  Cluftersof  flowersaxillary,  folitary, 
as  long  as  the  leaves,  ere<ft,  many-flowered.  Common 
peduncle  round,  ftriated,  fmooth ;  pedicles  alternate, 
fliort,  flngle-flowered.  Flowers  rather  large,  a  little 
drooping;  corolla  beautifully  variegated  with  red  and 
purple  ;  ftandard  obovate,  notched,  purple,  with  a  red 
ridge  and  veins  ;  wings  and  keel  paler,  bluifh.  Germ 
nearly  cylindrical  :  ftyle  bluntifh,  uniform  and  not 
broader  in  the  upper  part:  ftigma  reaching  from  its 
middle  to  the  top  on  the  fore  part.  Pod  oblong,  com¬ 
prefled,  fmooth,  ftraight  on  the  upper  fide,  keeled  below, 
terminated  by  the  permament  ftyle.  It  is  reprefented  on 
the  annexed  Engraving. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  this  fpecies  is 
almoft  as  nearly  allied  to  Lathyrus  as  to  Pifum,  both  in 
habit  and  generic  character ;  and  that  Pifum  fativum  is 
not  more  different  in  external  appearance  from  the  genus 
of  Lathyrus,  than  Vicia  faba,  or  the  bean,  is  from  the 
other  Viciae.  Thefe  however,  he  adds,  are  matters  of 
opinion;  and,  in  fo  natural  a  clafs,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  out  certain  and  obvious  marks  of  diftin&ion. 

Sea-pea  is  a  native  of  the  fea»fhore,  among  ftones  or  in 
fand,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  Sweden,  Denmark, 
England  ;  in  great  plenty  on  the  ftony  beach  between 
Orford  and  Aldborough  in  Suffolk;  near  Haftings,  Rye, 
and  Pevenfey,  Suffex;  near  Lyd  in  Kent;  Guildford 
over  againft  the  Comber,  and  Ingolne  mills  in  Lincoln- 
fhire;  on  the  (harp  ridge  running  from  Portland-ifland 
to  Bridport,  to  the  right  of  the  ferry,  among  loofe 
pebbles,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  high-water  mark  ; 
but  the  cows  eat  it  down  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
a  fpecimen  in  flower.  It  is  found  in  Canada,  quite 
fmooth,  and  of  double  the  fize.  Thunberg  alfo  fays  it 
grows  in  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Nipon,  by  way-fides, 
flowering  in  March,  April,  and  May.  With  us  it  flowers 
in  July  and  Auguft. 

We  learn  from  the  Epiftles  of  the  learned  John  Caius, 
that  the  fea-pea  was  firft  obferved  in  the  year  1555,  when, 
in  a  great  fcarcity,  the  poor  people  on  the  coaft  of  Suffolk 
about  Orford  and  Aldborough  fupported  themfelves 
with  it  for  fome  time.  This  ftory  is  retailed  by  Baker, 
Stow,  and  Camden ;  with  the  addition,  that  they  were 
fuppofed  to  fpring  up  opportunely  in  that  year  of  dearth, 
from  a  thipwrecked  veffel  loaded  with  peafe ;  whereas 
the  fea-pea  differs  from  all  the  varieties  of  the  garden  or 
field-pea,  in  the  length  and  continuance  of  its  roots,  the 
fmallnefs  and  bitternefs  of  its  feed,  and  in  the  whole 
habit  and  appearance  of  the  plant.  It  had  probably 
grown  a  long  time  on  Orford  beach  unobferved,  till 
extreme  want  called  it  into  public  notice  :  the  feed  is  fo 
bitter,  that  it  would  not  be  eaten,  except  in  a  want  of 
better  food  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  ufed  at  prefent,  though 
it  might  be  gathered  in  fufficient  quantity;  nay,  it  is 
neglected  by  the  very  birds.  The  legend  of  the  mira¬ 
culous  arrival  of  thefe  peafe  in  a  time  of  extreme  fcarcity, 
is  ftill  believed  among  the  country  people. 
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1818.  Dr.  Sherwen  has  given  an  article  “  On  the  Pro¬ 
bability  of  cultivating  to  advantage  the  Marine  Pea,  and 
fome  other  of  the  leguminous  Clafs  of  Vegetables,  on  the 
Sea-fhores  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.”  The  object  of 
this  communication  is  to  recommend  a  prize  for  the  beft- 
condufted  experiment,  to  difcover  whether  any  of  our 
leguminous  plants  fown  in  fimilar  fituations,  will  take 
root  and  flourifh.  The  marine  pea  being  a  perennial,  its 
cultivation  becomes  an  object  of  double  importance: 
“  for  the  extenfive  growth  which  either  firft  took  place  or 
was  firft  noticed  in  1555,  on  the  Suffex  coaft,  ftill 
flourifhes  there,  affording  an  annual  fupply  of  green 
nutritive  food  for  fheep  and  oxen.”  The  experiment 
might  eafily  be  made,  as  it  may  be  cultivated  either  by 
feeds  or  by  the  roots. 

3.  Pifum  ochrus,  the  yellow-flowered  pea:  petioles 
decurrent  membranaceous  two-leaved,  peduncles  one- 
flowered.  Root  annual.  Stalk  angular,  near  three  feet 
high.  Leaves  on  winged  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two 
oblong  leaflets.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  fmall.  Pods  two 
inches  long  ;  containing  five  or  fix  roundifh  feeds,  a  little 
comprefled  on  their  fides ;  thefe  may  be  eaten  green  ;  but, 
unlefs  they  are  gathered  very  young,  they  arecoarfe,  and 
at  belt  not  fo  good  as  the  common  pea.  Native  of  the 
South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  Ray  obferved  it 
among  the  corn  near  Leghorn  in  Italy.  Johnfon,  the 
editor  of  Gerard’s  Herball  (1633),  fays,  it  is  found  with 
us  only  in  gardens.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  It  is  a  common  praflice 
with  the  gardeners  near  London,  to  raife  peafe  upon  liot- 
leds,  to  have  them  very  early  in  the  fpring;  in  order  to 
which,  they  fow  their  peafe  upon  warm  borders  under 
walls  or  hedges,  about  the  middle  of  October;  and,  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  draw  the  earth  up  gently  to 
their  ftems  with  a  hoe,  the  better  to  protedt  them  from 
froft.  In  thefe  places  they  let  them  remain  till  the  latter 
end  of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  if  they 
are  preferved  from  frofts,  obferving  to  earth  them  up 
from  time  to  time  as  the  plants  advance  in  height,  as 
alfo  to  cover  them  in  very  hard  froft  with  peafe-haulm, 
ftraw,  or  fome  other  light  covering,  to  preferve  them 
from  being  deftroyed;  then,  at  the  time  before-men¬ 
tioned,  they  make  a  hot-bed  of  good  dung,  well  prepared 
and  properly  mixed  together,  that  the  heat  may  not  be 
too  great.  The  dung  thould  be  laid  about  three  feet 
thick,  or  fomewhat  more,  according  as  the  beds  are  made 
earlier  or  later  in  the  feafon  ;  when  the  dung  is  equally 
levelled,  then  the  earth  (which  thould  be  light  and  frefti, 
but  not  over  rich)  muft  be  laid  on  about  fix  or  eight 
inches  thick,  laying  it  equally  all  over  the  bed.  This 
being  done,  the  frames  (which  ftiould  be  two  or  two  and 
a  half  feet  high  on  the  back  fide,  and  about  eighteen, 
inches  in  front)  muft  be  put  on,  and  covered  with 
glaffes :  after  which  it  lhould  remain  three  or  four  days, 
to  let  the  fleam  of  the  bed  pafs  off,  before  you  put  the 
plants  therein,  obferving  every  day  to  raife  the  glaffes  to 
give  vent  for  the  rifing  fleam  to  pafs  off ;  then,  when  you 
find  the  bed  of  a  moderate  temperature  for  heat,  yon 
ftiould,  with  a  trowel  or  fome  other  inftrument,  take  up 
the  plants  as  carefully  as  potfible,  to  preferve  the  earth 
to  the  roots,  and  plant  them  into  the  hot-bed  in  rows 
about  two  feetafunder;  and  the  plants  ftiould  be  fet 
about  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  water  and  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken 
root;  after  which  you  muft  be  careful  to  give  them  air 
at  all  times  when  the  feafon  is  favourable,  otherwife  they 
will  draw  up  very  weak,  and  be  fubjeft  to  grow  mouldy 
and  decay.  You  ftiould  alfo  draw  the  earth  up  to  the 
flianks  of  the  plants  as  they  advance  in  height,  and  keep 
them  always  clear  from  weeds.  The  water  they  thould 
have  muft  be  given  them  fparingly,  for  if  they  are  too 
much  watered  it  will  caufe  them  to  grow  rank,  and 
fometimes  rot  off  the  plants  at  their  thanks  juft  above 
ground.  When  the  fun  thines  hot,  cover  the  glaffes  with 
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mats,  otherwise  their  leaves  will  flag,  and  their  hi o fl'o ms 
fall  oft’  without  producing  pods;  as  will  alfo  keeping  the 
glafles  too  clofe  at  that  feafon.  But,  when  the  plants 
begin  to  fruit,  they  ftiould  be  watered  oftener,  and 
in  greater  plenty  than  before ;  for  by  that  time  the  plants 
will  have  nearly  done  growing,  and  the  often  refrelhing 
them  will  occafion  their  producing  a  greater  plenty  of 
fruit.  The  fort  of  pea  which  is  generally  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  is  the  P.  humile,  or  dwarf-pea,  for  all  the  other 
forts  ramble  too  much  to  be  kept  in  frames.  The 
reafon  for  fowing  them  in  the  common  ground,  and  after¬ 
wards  tranfplanting  them  on  a  hot-bed,  is  alfo  to  check 
their  growth,  and  caufe  them  to  bear  in  lefs  compafs  ;  for, 
if  the  feeds  were  fown  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants 
continued  thereon,  they  would  produce  fuch  luxuriant 
plants  as  are  not  to  be  contained  in  the  frames,  and 
would  bear  but  little  fruit. 

The  next  kind  of  pea,  which  is  fown  in  the  open  air  to 
l'ucceed  thofe  on  the  hot-bed,  is  the  hotfpur,  of  which 
there  are  reckoned  three  or  four  forts;  as  the  golden 
hotfpur,  the  Charlton  hotfpur,  the  Mafters’s  hotfpur, 
the  Reading  hotfpur,  and  fome  others,  which  are  very 
little  differing  from  each  other,  except  in  their  early  bear¬ 
ing,  for  which  the  golden  and  Charlton  hotfpurs  are 
chiefly  preferred  ;  though,  if  either  of  thefe  forts  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  fame  place  for  three  or  four  years,  it  is  apt 
to  degenerate,  and  be  later  in  fpring-fruiting ;  for  which 
reafon  molt  curious  perlons  procure  their  feeds  annually 
from  fome  diftant  place  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  thefe 
feeds,  if  they  could  be  obtained  from  a  colder  fituation 
and  a  poorer  foil  than  that  in  which  they  are  to  be  fown, 
it  will  be  much  better  than  on  the  contrary,  and  they 
will  come  earlier  in  the  fpring.  Thefe  muft  alfo  be  fown 
on  warm  borders,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Otfober;  and, 
when  the  plants  are  come  up,  you  ftiould  draw  the  earth 
up  to  their  (hanks  in  the  manner  before  directed  ;  which 
ftiould  be  repeated  as  the  plants  advance  in  height, 
(always  obferving  to  do  it  when  the  ground  is  dry,) 
which  will  greatly  proteft  the  ftems  of  the  plants  againft 
froft;  and,  if  the  winter  ftiould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will 
be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  to  cover  them  with  peafe- 
haulm,  or  fome  other  light  covering  ;  which  ftiould  be 
conftantly  taken  off  in  mild  weather,  and  only  fuffered 
to  remain  on  during  the  continuance  of  the  froft;  for,  if 
they  are  kept  too  dole,  they  will  be  drawn  very  weak  and 
tender,  and  thereby  be  liable  to  be  deftroyed  with  the 
leaft  inclemency  of  the  feafon.  In  the  fpring  you  muft 
carefully  clear  them  from  weeds,  and  draw  fome  frefh 
earth  up  to  their  ftems;  but  do  not  raife  it  too  high  to 
the  plants,  left  by  burying  their  leaves  you  ftiould  rot  their 
ftems,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  efpecially  in  wet  feafons. 
You  ftiould  alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  vermin, 
which,  if  permitted  to  remain  amongft  the  plants,  will 
increafe  fo  plentifully  as  to  devour  the  greateft  part  of 
them.  The  chief  of  the  vermin  which  infeft  peafe  are 
the  dugs,  which  lie  all  the  day  in  the  fmall  hollows  of 
the  earth,  near  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  and  in  the  night¬ 
time  come  out,  and  make  terrible  deftruftion  of  the  peafe  ; 
and  thefe  worms  chiefly  abound  in  wet  foils,  or  where  a 
garden  is  neglected,  and  over-run  with  weeds  ;  therefore 
you  ftiould  make  the  ground  clear  every  way  round  the 
peafe  to  deftroy  their  harbours,  and  afterwards  in  a  fine 
mild  morning,  very  early,  when  thefe  vermin  are  got 
abroad  from  their  holes,  you  ftiould  flack  a  quantity  of 
lime,  which  ftiould  be  poured  hot  over  the  ground,  and 
will  deftroy  the  vermin  wherever  it  happens  to  fall  upon 
them,  but  will  do  very  little  injury  to  the  peafe,  provided 
it  be  not  fcattered  too  thick. 

If  this  crop  of  peafe  fucceeds,  it  will  immediately 
follow  thofe  on  the  hot-bed  ;  but,  for  fear  this  ftiould  mif- 
carry,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  two  more  crops  at  about 
a  fortnight’s  diftance  from  each  other,  fo  that  there  may 
be  the  more  chances  to  l’ucceed.  This  will  be  fuflicient 
until  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  you  may  fow  three 
more  crops  of  thefe  peafe  ;  one  towards  the  beginning  of 
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January,  the  other  a  fortnight  after,  pnd  the  third  at  the 
end  of  January.  Thefe  two  late  fowings  will  be  fuflicient 
to  continue  the  early  fort  of  peafe  through  the  firft  feafon, 
and  after  this  it  will  be  proper  to  have  iome  of  the  large 
fort  of  peafe  to  fucceed  them  for  the  tife  of  the  family; 
in  order  to  which,  you  ftiould  fow  fome  of  the  Spanifh 
Morotto,  which  is  a  great  bearer,  and  a  hardy  fort  of 
pea,  about  the  middle  of  February,  upon  a  clear  open 
fpot  of  ground.  Thefe  muft  be  fown  in  rows  about  three 
feet  afunder,  and  the  peafe  ftiould  be  dropped  in  the 
drills  about  an  inch  diftance,  covering  them  about  two 
inches  deep  with  earth,  being  very  careful  that  none  of 
them  lie  uncovered,  which  will  draw  the  mice,  pigeons, 
or  rooks,  to  attack  the  whole  fpot  ;  and  it  often  happens 
by  this  negledl,  that  a  whole  plantation  is  devoured  by 
thefe  creatures ;  whereas,  when  there  are  none  of  thefe 
peafe  left  in  fight,  they  do  not  foeafily  find  them  out. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  you  ftiould  fow  another 
fpot,  either  of  this  fort  or  any  other  large  fort  of  pea,  to 
fucceed  thofe,  and  then  continue  to  repeat  fowing  once 
a-fortnight,  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  fome  of 
thefe  kinds,  only  obferving  to  allow  the  marrowfats,  and 
other  very  large  forts  of  peafe,  at  leaft  three  feet  and  a 
half,  or  four  feet,  between  row  and  row;  and  the  rofe-pea 
ftiould  be  allowed  at  leaft  eight  or  ten  inches  diftance 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  for  thefe  grow  very 
large;  and  if  they  have  not  room  allowed  them,  they 
will  fpoil  each  other  by  drawing  up  very  tall,  and  will 
produce  no  fruit. 

The  fickle-pea  is  much  more  common  in  Holland 
than  in  England,  it  being  the  fort  moftly  cultivated  in 
that  country;  but  in  England  they  are  only  propagated 
by  curious  gentlemen  for  their  own  table,  and  are  rarely 
brought  into  the  markets.  This  fort  the  birds  are  very 
fond  of,  and,  if  the)'  are  not  prevented,  many  times 
deftroy  the  whole  crop.  Thefe  ftiould  be  planted  in  rows 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder;  and  may  be  managed 
as  has  been  directed  for  the  other  forts. 

Though  we  have  directed  the  fowing  of  the  large  forts 
of  peafe  for  the  great  crop,  yet  thefe  are  not  fo  Iweet  as 
the  early  hotfpur-peafe  ;  therefore  it  will  alfo  be  proper 
to  continue  a  iucceflion  of  thofe  forts  through  the  feafon, 
in  fmall  quantities,  to  fupply  the  beft  table,  which  may 
be  done  by  fowing  fome  every  week  or  ten  days  ;  but  all 
thofe  which  are  fown  late  in  the  feafon  ftiould  have  a 
ftrong  moift  foil,  for  in  hot  light  land  they  will  burn  up 
and  come  to  nothing.  The  large-growing  forts  may  be 
cultivated  for  the  common  ule  of  the  family,  becaufe 
thefe  will  produce  in  greater  quantities  than  the  other, 
and  will  endure  the  drought  better;  but  the  early  kinds 
are  by  far  the  fweeter  tailed  peafe.  The  beft  of  all  the 
large  kinds  is  the  marrowfat,  which,  if  gathered  young, 
is  a  well-tafted  pea;  and  this  will  continue  good  through 
the  month  of  Auguft,  if  planted  on  a  ftrong  foil. 

The  grey  and  other  large  winter-peafe  are  feldotn  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  becaufe  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
room,  but  are  ufually  fown  infields.  The  beft  time  fol¬ 
lowing  thefe  is  about  the  beginning  of  March,  when 
the  weather  is  pretty  dry  ;  for,  if  they  are  put  in  the 
ground  in  a  very  wet  feafon,  they  are  apt  to  rot,  efpecially 
if  the  ground  be  cold.  They  (hould  be  allowed  at  leaft 
three  or  four  feet  diftance  row  from  row,  and  muft  be 
fown  very  thin  in  the  rows;  for,  if  fown  too  thick,  the 
haulm  will  fpread  fo  as  to  fill  the  ground,  and  ramble 
over  each  other,  which  which  will  caufe  the  plants  to  rot, 
and  prevent  their  bearing. 

Peafe  are  cultivated  by  the  farmer  either  alone  or  with 
beans.  In  ftrong  lands  the  bean  is  the  predominant  crop, 
in  lighter  lands  the  pea;  and  in  fuch  lands  the  pea  is 
more  frequently  fowed  alone.  The  forts  commonly 
(owed  in  fields  are  the  grey,  the  blue,  and  the  white.  Of 
thefe  there  are  innumerable  tranfient  varieties  in  our  dif¬ 
ferent  counties.  In  Suffolk,  where  the  culture  of  the 
pea  is  well  underftood,  they  reckon,  1.  The  common 
White.  2.  The  Forty-day.  3.  The  Charlton.  4.  The 
6  U  Blue. 
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Blue.  5.  The  large  Grey.  6.  The  fmall  Grey.  7.  The 
Speckled.  8.  The  large  Dutch.  9.  The  Dun. 

The  common  white  pea  will  do  belt  on  light  Tandy 
land,  or  on  a  rich  loofe  foil.  The  ufual  method  of 
lowing  thefe  peafe  is  with  a  broad-cad,  and  To  harrow 
them  in  ;  but  it  is  a  much  better  way  to  Tow  them  in 
drills  about  three  feet  afunder;  for  lefs  than  half  the 
quantity  of  feed  will  do  for  an  acre,  and  the  ground 
may  be  hoed,  both  to  dedroy  the  weeds  and  earth  up 
the  peafe.  The  ufual  time  for  fowing  thefe  peafe  is  the 
middle  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  on  warm 
land  ;  but  on  cold  ground  they  fliould  be  (own  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  later.  In  the  common  way  of 
fowing  they  allow  three  bulhels  or  more  to  an  acre;  but, 
if  they  are  drilled,  one  bufhel  and  a  half  will  be  full 
enough. 

The  green  and  maple  rouncivals  require  a  dronger 
foil  than  the  white,  and  diould  be  Town  a  little  later  in 
the  fpring;  the  drills  alfo  fliould  be  at  a  greater  didance, 
as  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet,  for  this  fort  is  apt  to 
grow  rank,  efpecially  in  a  wet  feafon.  The  ground 
between  the  rows  fliould  be  hoed  two  or  three  times. 

The  forty-day,  or  the  Charlton  pea,  fltould  be  Town 
early  in  March  ;  and,  if  turnips  are  intended,  not  later 
than  that  month  :  late-fown  crops  are  fubjeft  to  the 
green  fly  or  dolphin  ;  and,  to  avoid  that,  it  is  recommended 
to  fow  in  February.  If  peafe  are  not  intended  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  turnips,  many  fow  before  Chridmas  ;  but 
this  mud  be  on  dry  land,  and  in  a  dry  time;  for,  if  they 
are  Town  after  rain  or  fnow,  the  crop  will  fuft’er. 

Grey  peafe  will  bear  being  Town  in  autumn,  and  it  is  a 
common  practice  in  Hertfordfliire  to  begin  pea-fowing  as 
foon  as  the  wheat-feed  is  over.  The  peafe  which  are 
Town  in  autumn  or  before  Chridmas,  are  late  forts,  and 
therefore  are  not  proper  where  the  crop  is  to  be  harveded 
time  enough  for  turnips.  They  thrive  bed  on  a  drong 
clayey  land  ;  and  are  commonly  Town  under  furrow;  but 
by  this  method  they  are  always  too  thick,  and  do  not 
come  up  regularly ;  they  therefore  diould  alfo  be  Town  in 
drills.  Being  much  hardierthan  theformer  forts, thefemay 
be  fown  towards  the  end  of  February.  The  bed  method 
to  fow  thefe  peafe  is  to  draw  a  drill  with  a  hoe  by  a  line 
two  inches  deep,  and  having  fcattered  the  feeds  in  it,  to 
draw  the  earth  over  them  with  a  rake.  This  is  a  quick 
method  for  gardens;  but,  wdiere  they  are  fown  in  fields, 
they  commonly  make  a  fliallow  furrow'  with  the  plough, 
and  harrow  in  the  feeds.  Where  labour  is  dear,  it 
is  a  great  expenfe  to  weed  and  earth  up  the  plants  by 
liand-hoeing;  but  it  may  be  eafily  effefled  by  a  horfe- 
hoe,  which  will  not  only  kill  the  weeds,  but,  by  dirring 
the  foil,  render  it  mellow,  greatly  promote  the  growth  or 
the  plants,  and  render  the  ground  fitter  to  receive  another 
crop  the  following  feafon. 

Peafe,  when  rear  ripe,  are  very  apt  to  be  devoured  by 
rooks,  pigeons,  & c.  they  fliould  therefore  be  well  watched, 
They  are  generally  cut  with  a  tool  called  a  pnajemake. 
which,  is  half  an  old  fcythe  fixed  in  a  handle,  w  ith  wdiich 
they  are  rolled  as  they  are  cut  into  fmall  bundles  called 
tcads,  in  other  places  wifps.  Thefe  thould  be  fmall  to 
dry  well,  and  fliould  lie  out  fome  days  to  wither.  In 
fpme  counties  they  are  reaped  with  a  hook.  They  are 
fometimes  mown,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  practice. 

Of  all  crops  this  is  the  mod  uncertain,  and  it  is  rarely 
confiderable,  two  quarters  and  a  half  an  acre  are  about 
the  average  produce;  now  and  then  four,  four  and  a  half, 
and  five,  quarters  are  gained,  but  probably  not  one  year 
in  ten.  The  greatefl  burdens  of  draw,  in  crops  that  per- 
feffly  cover  the  ground,  do  not  yield  a  very  large  pro¬ 
duce.  If  a  man  fliades  his  land  well,  and  gets  two  and  a 
half  or  three  quarters  on  an  acre,  he  has  reafon  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  produce. 

The  principal  application  of  peafe  is  for  fattening  hogs. 
No  other  grain  agrees  better  with  them,  efpecially  when 
they  are  harveded  dry  and  ground  into  meal.  Bread 


made  of  this  meal  was  formerly  much  in  ufe  in  fome  parts 
of  Scotland,  but  of  late  it  is  faid  to  have  been  almod 
wholly  given  up.  It  is  reported  to  be  mixed  with  wheat- 
flour  by  the  millers,  when  peafe  are  reafonable.  The 
draw',  if  well  harveded,  is  a  very  confiderable  objeft  for 
fodder;  it  is  little  inferior  to  ordinary  hay,  and  all  forts 
of  cattle  thrive  well  on  it ;  but  it  is  apt  to  gripe  fome 
horfes,  if  given  too  foon.  It  fliould  not  be  ufed  before 
January  ;  and,  if  it  is  found  to  have  this  effeft,  a  few 
turnips,  cabbages,  carrots,  or  potatoes,  will  correft  it. 

The  following  varieties  are  commonly  cultivated  by 
Kentifh  farmers,  viz.  The  Reading  and  Leadman’s 
dw'arfs  ;  the  grey  polt ;  nutmeg  grey;  the  early  dun,  in 
Ead  Kent  called  Sutton's  grey  ;  and  Shepherd’s  grey  :  all 
which  are  for  fattening  hogs.  Befides  thefe,  many  others 
are  cultivated  for  j'upplying  the  London  feedfmen.  All 
are  drilled  in  row’s,  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  March,  and  fometimes' 
later.  They  are  hand  and  horfe  hoed,  and  are  harveded 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  September.  They 
are  reaped  with  a  hook,  called  a  podware-hoolt.  The  pro¬ 
duce  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  quarters  on  an  acre. 

Culture  in  MiddleJ'ex. — About  three  thoufand  acres  are 
annually  cropped  with  peafe  in  this  county;  they  are 
much  on  the  increafe,  and  are  cultivated  in  the  mod 
clean  and  garden-like  manner.  On  upwards  of  two 
thoufand  acres  they  fucceed  a  clean  crop  of  beans;  in 
which  cafe,  the  bean-dubble  is  ploughed  up  with  a  thin 
furrow  about  January,  and  during  every  dry  time  till 
March,  and  foon  afterwards  re-ploughed  a  full  depth. 
The  water-furrows  are  kept  open,  and  the  land  remains 
in  this  date  till  feed-time.  Peafe  fown  with  an  intention 
of  being  fent  to  market  green,  fucceed  clover,  corn,  or 
any  other  crop.  In  EiTex  they  frequently  follow  pota¬ 
toes.  As  long  as  the  land  is  cleared  and  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  which  will  generally  be  accomplilhed  by  the 
middle  of  November,  white  hotfpur-peafe  are  planted  for 
podding  for  the  London  market.  The  land  is  generally 
a  dry  loamy  fand,  and  manure  is  condantly  ploughed  in 
during  January  and  February ;  after  which  it  is  harrowed, 
and  is  then  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  feed,  which  is  put 
into  drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  modly  made  acrofs,  but 
occafionally  along  the  ridges ;  and  the  feed  is  covered  in 
with  the  hoe.  Some  perfons  bufli-harrow  the  whole. 
The  quantity  of  feed  fown  is  generally  about  three  bufti- 
els  an  acre.  Such  as  are  intended  for  podding,  are  put 
into  the  ground  every  week  or  fortnight,  during  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  for  a  regular 
fuccefiion  of  crops  to  fupply  the  market  daily.  Grey 
peafe  are  fown  during  the  whole  of  March.  The  intervals 
between  the  rows  are  twice  hand-hoed,  once  wdien  the 
plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  and  again  a  fliorttime 
before  they  are  in  bloflom.  The  row's  are  laid  down  and 
well  earthed  up  by  the  lad  hoeing,  and  they  are  carefully 
weeded  by  hand. 

Againlt  the  podding-feafon,  poor  people  from  every 
part  of  London  apply  to  the  farmers  who  have  early 
peafe.  Many  of  the  richer  fort  fell  their  peafe  by  the 
acre  to  perfons  who  employ  the  podders,  and  who  gather 
by  the  lack  of  four  bulhels.  About  forty  podders  are 
let  to  ten  acres.  Carts  are  loaded  and  fent  oft’  fo  as  to 
be  delivered  to  the  falefmen  at  market  from  three  to  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  peafe  are  ufually  picked 
twice  over;  after  which,  if  from  a  fcarcity  of  hands  any 
be  left  for  feed,  it  is  efteemed  a  lofs.  When  hands  are 
in  plenty,  the  crop  is  picked  clean,  the  haulm  is  cut  up 
with  hooks,  removed  on  to  every  fifth  ridge,  or  into  a 
grafis  field  to  dry  :  it  is  then  put  into  Hacks  for  horfe- 
teed,  and  the  land  is  prepared  as  fpeedily  as  poflible  for 
turnips.  The  podders  are  paid  for  the  marrowfats  and 
other  larger  peale  about  is.  and  for  thefmaller  i6d.  or  i8d. 
per  lack.  They  are  fold  in  the  market  at  from  5s.  to  17s. 
per  fack  :  fo  that  this  crop  may  be  expefted  to  return 
from  5I.  to  upwards  of  20I.  per  acre. 
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The  grey  and  other  late  peafe  (land  to  ripen  their  feed  ; 
they  are  then  cut  up  with  hooks,  rolled  into  wads, 
turned  once  or  twice,  and  then  (tacked  up. 

About  one-third  of  the  peafe  cultivated  in  Middlefex 
and  Kent  is  eaten  by  men,  and  the  relt  by  hogs.  The 
haulm  is  cut  green,  and  dried  quickly  whiift  in  the  full 
vigour  of  its  lap,  is  nearly  as  good  as  hay  for  cattle  and 
horfes. 

Mr.  Knight  (Phil.  Tranf.  1799)  made  forne  curious 
and  fatisfaftory  experiments  on  improving  the  cultivation 
of  peafe  by  eroding  the  breed  as  it  is  vulgarly  called  ;  that 
is,  by  introducing  the  farina  of  a  different  and  diftinft 
fpecies  into  the  piftils  of  the  plants  growing  in  his  own 
garden.  He  has  explained  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  a 
paper  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
9th  of  May  in  that  year;  and  we  (hall  conclude  this 
article  with  a  few  extrafls. 

“  The  breeders  of  animals  have  very  long  entertained 
an  opinion,  that  confiderable  advantages  are  obtained  by 
breedingfrom  males  and  females  not  related  to  each  other, 
and  I  can  fpeak  from  my  own  obfervation  and  experience, 
that  animals  degenerate,  in  fize  at  lead,  on  the  fame  paf- 
ture,  and  in  other  refpefts  under  the  fame  management, 
when  this  procefs  of  eroding  the  breed  is  neglefted. 
The  clofe  analogy  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world,  the  fexual  fyftem  equally  pervading  both,  induced 
me  to  fuppofe,  that  dtnilar  means  might  be  produftive  of 
fimilar  effefts  in  each  ;  and  the  event  has,  I  think,  fully 
juftified  this  opinion. 

“  The  principal  object  I  had  in  view,  was  to  obtain 
new  and  improved  varieties  of  the  apple,  to  fupply  the 
place  of  tbofe  which  have  become  difeafed  and  unpro¬ 
ductive,  by  having  been  cultivated  beyond  the  period 
which  nature  appears  to  have  adigned  to  their  exiftence. 
But,  as  I  forefaw  that  feveral  years  mud  elapfe,  before 
the  fuccefs  or  failure  of  this  procefs  could  podibly  be 
afeertained,  I  wifhed,  in  the  interval,  to  fee  what  would 
be  its  effefts  on  annual  plants.  Amongd  thefe,  none 
appeared  fo  well  calculated  to  anfwer  my  purpofe  as  the 
common  pea;  not  only  becaufe  I  could  obtain  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  plant,  of  different  forms,  dzes,  and  colours; 
but  alfo,  becaufe  the  ftrufture  of  its  bloffom,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  ingrefs  of  infefts  and  adventitious  farina,  has 
rendered  its  varieties  remarkably  permanent.  I  had  a 
kind  growing  in  my  garden,  which,  having  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  fame  foil,  had  ceafed  to  be  produftive, 
and  did  not  appear  to  recover  its  former  vigour,  when 
removed  to  a  foil  of  a  different  quality;  on  this,  my 
fird  experiment,  in  1787,  was  made.  Having  opened  a 
dozen  of  its  immature  bloffoins,  I  dedroyed  the  male 
parts,  taking  great  care  not  to  injure  the  female  ones  ; 
and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  bloffoms  appeared 
mature,  I  introduced  the  farina  of  a  very  large  and  lux¬ 
uriant  grey  pea  into  one  half  of  the  bloffoms,  leaving  the 
other  half  as  they  were.  The  pods  of  each  grew  equally 
well ;  but  I  foon  perceived  that,  in  thofe  into  whofe  blof¬ 
foms  the  farina  had  not  been  introduced,  the  feeds  re¬ 
mained  nearly  as  they  were  before  the  bloffoms  expanded, 
and  in  that  date  they  withered.  Thofe  in  the  other  pods 
attained  maturity,  but  were  not  in  any  fenfible  degree 
different  from  thofe  afforded  by  other  plants  of  the  fame 
variety  ;  owing,  I  imagine,  to  the  external  covering  of 
the  feed  (as  I  have  found  in  other  plants)  being  fur- 
nifhed  entirely  by  the  female.  In  the  fucceeding  fpring, 
the  difference,  however,  became  extremely  obvious ;  for 
the  plants  from  them  rofe  with  exceffive  luxuriance,  and 
the  colour  of  their  leaves  and  items  clearly  indicated, 
that  they  had  all  exchanged  their  whitenefs  for  the 
colour  of  the  male  parent  :  the  feeds  produced  in  autumn 
were  dark  grey.  By  introducing  the  farina  of  another 
white  variety,  (or,  in  fome  indances,  by  fimple  culture,)  I 
found  this  colour  was  eafily  difeharged,  [this  we  think  ex¬ 
tremely  curious,]  and  a  numerous  variety  of  new  kinds 
produced,  many  of  which  were,  in  fize,  and  in  every 
other  refpeft,  much  fuperior  to  the  original  white  kind, 


and  grew  with  exceffive  luxuriance,  fome  of  them  attain¬ 
ing  the  height  of  more  than  twelve  feet.  I  had  frequent 
occafion  to  obferve,  in  this  plant,  a  ftronger  tendency 
to  produce  purple  bloffoms,  and  coloured  feeds,  than 
white  ones;  for,  when  I  introduced  the  farina  of  a  purple 
bloffom  into  a  white  one,  the  whole  of  the  feeds  in  the 
fucceeding  year  became  coloured  :  but,  when  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  difeharge  this  colour,  by  reverfing  the  procefs, 
a  part  only  of  them  afforded  plants  with  white  bloffoms; 
this  part  fometimes  occupying  one  end  of  the  pod,  and 
and  beingat  other  times  irregularly  intermixed  with  thofe 
which,  when  fown,  retained  their  colour.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  fuppofed,  that  fomething  might  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  farina  employed ;  but  I  never  could  difeover, 
in  this,  or  in  any  other  experiment,  in  which  fuperfeeta- 
tion  did  not  take  place,  that  the  largeft  or  fmalleft  quan¬ 
tity  of  farina  afforded  any  difference  in  the  effeft  produced. 

“The  diffimilarity  I  obferved  in  the  offspring  afforded 
by  different  kinds  of  farina,  in  thefe  experiments,  pointed 
out  to  me  an  eafy  method  of  afeertaining  whether  fuper- 
foetation  (the  exiftence  of  which  has  been  admitted 
amongft  animals)  could  alfo  take  place  in  the  vegetable 
world.  For,  as  the  offspring  of  a  white  pea  is  always 
white,  unlefs  the  farina  of  a  coloured  kind  be  introduced 
into  the  bloffom ;  and  as  the  colour  of  the  grey  one  is 
always  transferred  to  its  offspring,  though  the  female  be 
white;  it  readily  occurred  tome,  that,  if  the  farina  of 
both  were  mingled,  or  applied  at  the  fame  moment,  the 
offspring  of  each  could  be  eafily  diftinguifhed.  My  firft 
experiment  was  not  altogether  fuccefsful ;  for  the  offspring 
of  five  pods  (the  whole  which  efcaped  the  birds)  received 
their  colour  from  the  coloured  male.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  other  male  in  the  growth 
and  charafter  of  more  than  one  of  the  plants ;  and  the 
feeds  of  feveral,  in  the  autumn,  very  clofely  refembled  it 
in  every  thing  but  colour.  In  this  experiment,  I  ufed 
the  farina  of  a  white  pea,  which  poffeffed  the  remarkable 
property  of  fhrivelling  exceffively  when  ripe  ;  and,  in  the 
fecond  year,  I  obtained  white  feeds,  from  the  grey  ones 
above  mentioned,  perfectly  fimilar  to  it. 

“Another  fpecies  of  fuperfeetation  (if  I  have  juftly 
applied  that  term  to  a  procefs  in  which  one  feed  appears 
to  have  been  the  offspring  of  two  males)  has  occurred  to 
me  fo  often,  as  to  remove  all  poffibility  of  doubt  as  to  its 
exiftence.  In  1797,  the  year  after  I  had  feen  the  refult 
of  the  laft-mentioned  experiment,  having  prepared  a  great 
many  white  bloffoms,  I  introduced  the  farina  of  a  white 
and  that  of  a  grey  pea,  nearly  at  the  fame  moment,  into 
each;  and  as,  in  the  laft  year,  the  charafter  of  the  co¬ 
loured  male  had  prevailed,  I  ufed  its  farina  more  fparingly 
than  that  of  the  white  one;  and  now  almoft  every  pod 
afforded  plants  of  different  colours.  The  majority,  how¬ 
ever,  were  white;  but  the  charafters  of  the  two  kinds 
were  not  fufficiently  diftinft  to  allow  me  to  judge  with 
precifion,  whether  any  of  the  feeds  produced  were  of 
common  parentage  or  not.  In  the  laft  year,  I  was  more 
fortunate  :  having  prepared  bloffoms  of  the  little  early 
frame-pea,  I  introduced  its  own  farina,  and  immediately 
afterwards  that  of  a  very  large  and  late  grey  kind,  and  I 
fowed  the  feeds  thus  obtained  in  the  end  of  the  laft  Cum¬ 
mer.  Many  of  them  retained  the  colour  and  charafter  of 
the  fmall  early  pea,  not  in  the  flighted  degree  altered,  and 
bloffomed  before  they  were  eighteen  inches  high  ;  whiift 
others,  (taken  from  the  fame  pods,)  whofe  colour  was 
changed,  grew  to  the  height  of  more  than  four  feet,  and 
were  killed  by  the  froft,  before  any  bloffoms  appeared. 
It  is  evident,  that  in  thefe  inftances  fuperfeetation  took 
place;  and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  feeds  were  not 
all  of  common  parentage.  Should  fubfequent  experience 
evince  that  a  lingle  plant  may  be  the  offspring  of  two 
males,  the  analogy  between  animal  and  vegetable  nature 
may  induce  fome  curious  conjefture  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
cefs  of  generation  in  the  animal  world. 

“  In  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  experiments,  I  could 
never  obferve  that  the  charafter,  either  of  the  male  or 
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female, in  this  plant,  at  all  preponderated  in  the  offspring ; 
but,  as  this  point  appeared  interefting,  I  made  a  few  trials 
to  afcertain  it.  And,  as  the  foregoing  obfervations  had 
occurred  in  experiments  made  principally  to  obtain  new 
and  improved  varieties  of  the  pea  for  garden-culture, 
I  chofe,  for  a  (imilar  purpofe,  the  more  hardy  varieties 
ufually  Town  in  fields.  By  introducing  the  farina  of  the 
largeft  and  moll  luxuriant  kinds  into  the  bloffoms  of  the 
moll  diminutive,  and  by  reverfing  this  procel's,  I  found 
that  the  powers  of  the  male  and  female,  in  their  effects  on 
the  offspring,  are  exaflly  equal.  The  vigour  of  the 
growth,  the  fize  of  the  feeds  produced,  and  the  feafon  of 
maturity,  were  the  fame,  though  the  one  was  a  very  early, 
and  the  other  a  late,  variety.  I  had,  in  this  experiment, 
a  linking  indance  of  the  dimulative  effects  of  eroding  the 
breeds;  for  the  fmalled  variety,  whofe  height  rarely 
exceeded  two  feet,  was  increafed  to  fix  feet  ;  whild  the 
height  of  the  large  and  luxuriant  kind  was  very  little 
dirninifhed.  By  this  procefs,  it  is  evident,  that  any  num¬ 
ber  of  new  varieties  may  be  obtained  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  many  of  thefe  will  be  found  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  correct  the  defeiSls  of  different  foils  and  lituations, 
than  any  we  have  at  prefent :  for,  I  imagine  that  all  we 
now  poffefs  have  in  a  great  meafure  been  the  produce  of 
accident ;  and  it  will  rarely  happen,  in  this  or  any  other 
cafe,  that  accident  has  done  all  that  art  will  be  found 
able  to  accomplilh. 

“I  cannot  difmifs  this  fubjeft,  without  exprefiing  my 
regret,  that  thofe  who  have  made  the  fcience  of  botany 
their  ftudy,  Ihould  have  confidered  the  improvement  of 
thofe  vegetables,  which  in  their  cultivated  date,  afford 
the  larged  portion  of  fubfidence  to  mankind  and  other 
animals,  fo  little  connected  with  the  objeft  of  their  pur- 
fuit.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  whild  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  every  fpecies  of 
ufeful  animal,  the  mod  valuable  efculent  plants  have  been 
almod  wholly  neglected.  But,  when  the  extent  of  the  be¬ 
nefit  which  would  arife  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
from  the  poffeflion  of  varieties  of  plants  which,  with  the 
fame  extent  of  foil  and  labour,  would  afford  even  a  fmall 
increafe  of  produce,  is  confidered,  this  fubjefl  appears  of 
no  inconfiderable  importance.  The  improvement  of 
animals  is  attended  with  much  expenfe,  and  the  improved 
kinds  neceffarily  extend  themfelves  flowly  ;  but  a  fingle 
bufltel  of  improved  wheat  or  peafe,  may  in  ten  years  be 
made  to  afford  feed  enough  to  fupply  the  whole  ifland  ; 
and  a  fingle  apple,  or  other  fruit-tree,  may  within  the 
fame  time  be  extended  to  every  garden  in  it.”  See  Car- 
diospermum,  Lotus,  Paullinia,  ViciA,and  Ulva. 

PIT,/  [Saxon.]  A  hole  in  the  ground. —  Pits  upon 
the  fea-fhore  turn  into  frefh  water,  by  percolation  of  the 
fait  through  the  fand  ;  but,  in  fome  places  of  Africa,  the 
water  in  luch  pits  will  become  brackifh  again.  Bacon. 

Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  th e  pit ; 

It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourlelves, 

Than  tarry  till  they  pufli  us.  ShakeJ'peare's  Jul.  Ctef. 

Abyfs ;  profundity: 

Get  you  gone. 

And  from  the  pit  of  Acheron 

Meet  me  i’  the  morning.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

The  grave. —  O  Lord,  think  no  fcorn  of  me,  left  I  become 
like  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit.  Pfalms  xxv iii.  i. — 
The  area  on  which  cocks  fight. — They  managed  the  dif- 
pute  as  fiercely  as  two  game-cocks  in  the  pit.  Locke  on 
Education. 

Make  him  glad,  at  lead,  to  quit, 

His  victory,  and  fly  the  pit.  Hudibras. 

The  middle  part  of  the  theatre  5  all  that  fpace  between 
the  amphitheatre  or  galleries,  and  the  theatre  or  ftage ; 
called  by  the  ancients  orcheftra,  and  by  the  French  par¬ 
terre. — This  being  the  molt  commodious  part,  it  was  here 
the  Roman  fenate  was  placed.  It  has  its  name  pit,  from 
its  being  funk  below  the  level  of  the  ftage.  Chambers. — 
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Here  the  critics,  and  judges  of  new  pieces,  are  fuppofed 
to  refort  : 

Now  luck  for  us,  and  a  kind  hearty  pit  ; 

For  he  who  pleafes  never  fails  of  wit.  Dryden. 

Any  hollow'  of  the  body  :  as,  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  ;  the 
arm-ptf.  A  dent  made  by  the  finger.  A  mark  made  by 
a  difeafe. 

To  PIT,  v.  a.  To  lay  in  a  pit,  or  hole. — They  lived 
like  beads,  and  were  pitted  like  beafts,  tumbled  into  the 
grave,  or  deprived  of  the  honour  of  the  grave;  as  was 
Cononiah  and  Jezebel.  Granger  on  Ecclejiaftes,  1621. — 
To  put  to  fight,  as  cocks. — To  prefs  into  hollows.  —  An 
anafarca,a  fpecies  of  dropfy,is  charadterifed  by  the  film¬ 
ing  and'  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  which  gives  way  to  the 
lead  impreflion,  and  remains  pitied  for  Come  time.  Sharp. 
— To  mark  with  (mail  hollows,  as  by  the  fmall  pox. 

PIT'-COAL,  J\  Foflil  coal. — The  bell  fuel  is  pear,  the 
next  charcoal  made  of  pit-coal  or  cinders.  Mortimer.  See 
the  article  Coal,  vol.  iv.  p.  753. 

PIT'-HOLE,  J'.  A  mark  or  cavity  made  by  difeafe. — I 
have  known  a  lady  fick  of  the  fmall  pocks,  only  to  keep 
her  face  from  pit-holes,  take  cold,  flrike  them  in  again, 
kick  up  the  heels,  and  vanilh.  Bcaum.  and  FI.  Fair  Maid 
of  the  Inn. 

PIT'-MAN,  /  He  that  in  fawing  timber  works  below 
in  the  pit. — With  the  pit-faw'  they  enter  the  one  end  of 
the  fluff',  the  top-man  at  the  top,  and  the  pit-man  under 
him:  the  top-man  obferving  to  guide  the  law  exadlly, and 
the  pit-man  drawing  it  with  all  his  llrength  perpendicu¬ 
larly  down.  Moxon. 

PIT'-SAW,  f.  The  large  faw  ufed  by  two  men,  of 
whom  one  is  in  the  pit. — The  pit-faw  is  not  only  ufed  by 
thofe  workmen  that  faw  timber  and  boards,  but  is  alfo 
for  fmall  matters  ufed  by  joiners.  Moxon. 

PITAHA'YA.  See  Cactus  pitahaya. 

PITA'MA,  or  Pitamaha,  the  name  of  the  god 
Brahma  among  the  Hindoos;  the  creative  power  in  their 
divine  triad. 

PITAM'BER,  a  name  among  Hindoo  mythologifts, 
given  to  their  paftoral  god  Krifhna,  and  fometimes  alfo 
to  Vifhnu  andNarayana;  who  are  probably  the  fame  deity 
under  different  names. 

PIT'ANE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  -iTolia,  in 
Alia  Minor.  The  inhabitants  made  bricks  which  fwam 
on  the  furface  of  the  water. 

PI'TANS.  According  to  Mr.  Orme,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Carnatic,  the  Pitans  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  defend¬ 
ants  of  the  Northern  Indians,  who  were  early  converted 
to  Mahometanifm.  They  have  been  reckoned  good 
troops,  and  are  naturally  fierce. 

PIT'APAT,  adv.  [probably  from  pas-a-pas,  or  patte- 
patte ,  Fr,]  With  palpitations. — A  lion  meets  him,  and 
the  fox’s  heart  went  pitapat.  L'  Eftrange. 

PIT'APAT,  /.  A  palpitation;  a  flutter.  A  light 
quick  (lep. — Now  I  hear  the  pitapat  of  a  pretty  foot 
through  the  dark  alley;  no,  ’tis  the  fon  of  a  mare  that’s 
broken  loofe,  and  munching  upon  the  melons.  Dryden’s 
Don  Sebajiian. 

PITAU',  or  Pithau  (Nicholas),  a  Dutch  engraver, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1633.  He  was  the  fon 
and  pupil  of  James  Pitau.  He  travelled  to  Paris  A.  D. 
1660.  Baffan  erroneoufly  informs  us  that  he  was  born  in 
1664  at  Antwerp  ;  and  Watelet  fays  at  Paris  in  1633; 
Huber  and  Martini  corredt  thefe  miflakes,  and  from 
other  authorities  it  appears  certain  that  he  was  at  Paris 
the  time  we  have  mentioned  above,  and  died  there  fome 
time  about  the  year  1676.  His  ftyle  of  engraving  nearly 
refembles  that  of  Francis  de  Poilly,  though  his  ftrokes 
are  more  vigorous.  His  drawing  is  in  general  tolerably 
corredl,  but,  at  times,  rather  heavy,  efpecially  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  his  figures.  He  worked  with  thegraveronly, 
and  appears  to  have  handled  that  inftruraent  with  much 
facility;  but,  from  the  famenefs  of  manner  with  which 
he  has  treated  his  figures,  draperies,  and  back-grounds,  the 
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effeCt  of  his  prints  is  cold  and  filvery.  Watelet,  who 
generally  writes  with  more  tafte  and  feeling  than  almoft 
any  other  of  the  foreign  critics  on  engraving,  praifes  him 
fomewhat  too  highly,  when  he  aflerts,  that  “Pitau’s  en¬ 
graving  of  the  Holy  Family,  after  Raphael,  is  a  chef- 
d’oeuvre,  both  for  the  beauty  of  the  execution,  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  drawing,  and  the  ftrength  and  juftnefs  of  the 
effeCt.  The  character  of  Raphael  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
fo  faithfully  tranflated  as  in  this  print,  which,  by  ama¬ 
teurs  has  been  preferred  to  the  famous  engraving  of  the 
Saint,  by  Edelinck,”  which  is  by  the  fame  celebrated 
mafter.  This  artift  engraved  both  portraits  and  hiftori- 
cal  fubjeCts. 

PITCAI'RN  (Dr.  Archibald),  an  eminent  phyfician 
of  the  mechanical  feCt,  was  born  in  165a  at  Edinburgh, 
in  which  city  his  father,  defcended  from  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  in  Fife,  was  a  considerable  merchant.  He  received 
his  fchool-education  at  Dalkeith,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  His  profeffional  views 
were  for  fome  time  unfettled,  and  he  was  introduced  to 
the  elements  both  of  divinity  and  law.  The  ftate  of  his 
health,  however,  obliged  him  to  interrupt  his  academi¬ 
cal  ftudies,  and  travel  to  France.  At  Paris  he  met  with 
fome  friends  who  were  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  phytic,  and 
was  perfuaded  by  them  to  join  in  the  fame  purfuit. 
After  fpending  fome  time  in  that  capital,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  ;  where,  probably  through  his  acquaintance 
with  the  celebrated  David  Gregory,  he  was  led  to  a  clofe 
application  to  mathematics.  On  this  fcience  he  founded 
his  medical  fyftem,  and,  for  the  practical  knowledge  of 
his  profeffion,  he  again  reforted  to  Paris,  (Edinburgh  at 
this  time  being  no  medical  fchool,)  and,  having  finifhed 
his  ftudies,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Rheims  in  1680. 
Returning  to  his  native  place,  he  fettled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profeffion,  and  made  himfelf  known  by  a  ffiort 
work,  entitled,  “Solutio  Problematis  de  Inventoribus,” 
in  which  he  vindicated  the  claim  of  Harvey  to  the  difco- 
very  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  laid  down  fome 
canons  forjudging  of  the  claims  to  difcoveries  in  general. 
The  rapid  progrefs  of  his  reputation  was  manifefted  by 
an  application,  in  1692,  from  the  univerfity  of  Leyden, 
offering  him  the  medical  chair  in  that  feminary,  which  he 
accepted.  He  continued  at  Leyden  fomewhat  more  than 
a  year,  lecturing  with  great  applaufe,  chiefly  on  the 
works  of  Bellini,  and  printing  fome  diflertations  on  fub¬ 
jeCts  connected  with  the  topics  of  his  leClures.  Before 
his  departure  from  Edinburgh  he  had  been  engaged  to  a 
daughter  of  fir  Archibald  Stevenfon,  an  eminent  phyfi¬ 
cian  in  that  capital,  and  he  revifited  it  in  1692,  with  the 
intention  of  marrying  and  taking  his  bride  to  Leyden, 
Her  friends,  however,  would  not  confent  to  this  fepara- 
tion,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  refigning 
his  lady  or  his  profeflorffiip.  He  gallantly  preferred  the 
latter,  and  thenceforth  refided  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
foon  took  the  lead  in  practice, 'and  fpread  his  fame  in  to  the 
filter  kingdom. 

Eminence  is  always  in  fome  meafure  local,  and  Dr. 
Pitcairn  moved  in  a  comparatively  narrow  circle,  but  in 
that  he  attained  a  high  degree  of  diftinCtion.  To  this 
day  many  traditional  ftories  atteft  his  popular  renown, 
and  alfo  reprefent  him  as  an  eccentric  character,  free  in 
manners  and  opinions,  confident,  convivial,  a  greatenemy 
to  the  formality  and  rigour  then  pervading  the  prefbyte- 
rianifm  of  Scotland,  and  warm  in  his  attachment  to  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  revolution.  His 
publications  were  not  numerous  or  confiderable.  One  of 
them,  entitled,  “  Dilfertatio  de  Legibus  Hiitorise  Natu- 
ralis,”  1696,  was  levelled  againft  fir  Robert  Sibbald’s 
Prodromus  HiftoriaeNaturalis  Scoriae,  on  account  of  that 
author’s  attack  upon  mathematics.  In  1701  he  pub- 
liffied  a  collection  of  Medical  Diflertations,  dedicated  to 
Bellini.  He  wrote  in  pure  and  elegant  Latin,  but  was 
notfparing  in  farcafms  againft  his  antagonifts.  He  had  a 
talent  for  Latin  poetry,  and  printed  fome  of  his  competi¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  which  were  ftamped  with  his  political 
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opinions.  One  of  them,  add  relied  to  a  deceafed  friend, 
and  requefting  his  return  on  earth,  has  this  couplet: 

Namque  novos  vires  mutataque  regna  videbis, 

Paflaque  Teutonicas  feeptra  Britanna  manus. 

They  are  introductory  to  a  virulent  attack  upon  the  re¬ 
volution. 

In  1713  he  publilhed  a  new  edition  of  his  medical  dif- 
fertations,  with  the  addition  of  fome  new  ones;  and  foon 
after  their  appearance  he  died,  at  the  age  of  61.  Some 
years  afterwards,  the  fubftance  of  his  leCtures  at  Leyden 
was  publilhed,  under  the  title  of  “  Elementa  Medicinae 
Phyfico-mathematicae,”  both  in  Holland  and  England; 
and,  as  long  as  that  fyftem  prevailed,  it  was  reckoned  a 
ftandard  book.  Of  his  whole  medical  works  an  edition 
was  given  at  Leyden  in  1737,  4to.  His  memory  furvives 
as  an  able  fupporter  of  a  particular  feCt  in  phyfic,  but  he 
can  fcarcely  be  reckoned  among  the  real  improvers  of 
the  art.  His  name  occurs  alfo  in  the  Biographia  Drama- 
tica,  as  he  wrote  in  his  youth  a  comedy  called  The  Al- 
fembly,  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1722. 

PITCAI'RN  (Dr.  William),  a  very  eminent  Eng- 
lilli  phyfician,  many  years  prefident  of  the  college,  and 
F.R.S.  born  about  1711.  He  was  tutor  to  James,  fixth 
duke  of  Hamilton,  whilft  at  Oxford,  and  travelled  with 
his  grace  about  1742.  In  April  1749,  at  opening  of 
the  Radcliffe  Library,  at  the  requeft  of  the  truftees 
thereof,  he  was  prefented,  in  the  theatre  of  Oxford,  with 
the  degree  of  doCtor  of  phyfic.  In  a  year  or  two  after¬ 
wards,  he  was  defied  phyfician  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hofpital.  In  this  fituation  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
Mr.  Treafurer  Darker,  when  the  governors  defired  him  to 
accept  of  the  office  of  treafurer.  He  died  in  that  fitua¬ 
tion, at  the  ageof  80,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1791. 

Dr.  Pitcairn  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a 
Truftee  of  the  Britiffi  Mufeum.  He  was  one  of  the  moll 
amiable  and  benevolent  of  men  ;  employed  the  leifure  of 
the  extenfive  medical  practice,  to  which  his  long  life  was 
devoted,  to  the  cultivation  of  a  botanic  garden  at  Ifling- 
ton  :  there  he  entertained  his  friends,  and  communicated 
his  fcientific  riches  with  the  fame  liberality  with  which 
he  bellowed  the  mod  valuable  charity  of  his  medical  ad¬ 
vice  on  thofe  who  flood  in  need  of  it.  In  conjunction 
with  the  no-lefs  diftinguiffied  Fothergill,  Dr.  Pitcairn  fent 
a  perfon  to  collect,  on  the  Alps  of  Swiflerland,  many  cu¬ 
rious  plants,  previoufty  unknown  to  Engliffi  cultivators, 
the  greater  number  of  which  acquifitions  may  be  feen  in 
the  Hortus  Kewenfis  of  the  late  Mr.  Aiton  and  his  fon. 

PITCAIRN  GREE'N,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
fhire,  lately  founded  for  the  purpofe  of  manufactures. 
A  poetical  lady  has  predicted  that  it  is  on  a  future  day 
to  rival  Manchefter  in  its  population  and  trade:  fix 
miles  north-weft  of  Perth. 

PITCAIRN’S  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Paci¬ 
fic  Ocean,  fo  called  by  captain  Carteret,  in  1767,  after  a 
young  gentleman,  Ion  to  major  Pitcairn  of  the  marines, 
who  was  loft  in  the  Aurora,  and  who  had  difeovered  it. 
Upon  approaching  it,  it  appeared  like  a  great  rock  ri- 
fing  out  of  the  fea,  but  not  more  than  five  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  feeming  to  be  uninhabited.  It  was  ne- 
verthelefs  covered  with  trees,  and  a  ftream  of  freffi 
water  was  obferved  to  run  down  one  fide  of  it.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  fea-birds  hovered  round  it,  and  the  adjoining  fea 
feemed  to  have  fifli.  It  is  feen  at  the  diftance  of  more 
than  fifteen  leagues,  and  lies  about  a  thoufand  leagues 
weft  of  the  continent  of  America,  in  lat.  25.  2.  S.  ion. 
133.  21.  W. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  year  1789,  his  majefty’s 
armed  veflel,  the  Bounty,  Lieut.  Bligh,  while  employed 
in  conveying  the  bread-fruit  tree  from  Otaheite  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  was  run  away  with  by  her  men,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  fome  of  his  officers  put  on-board  a  boat,  which, 
after  a  pafl’age  of  1200  leagues,  providentially  arrived  at  a 
Dutch  Settlement  on  the  ifland  of  Timor.  The  muti¬ 
neers,  twenty-five  in  number,  were  fuppofed  to  have 
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made  fail  towards  Otaheite.  As  foon  as  this  was  known 
to  the  admiralty,  Capt.  Edwards  was  ordered  to  proceed 
in  the  Pandora  to  that  ifland,  and  endeavour  to  difcover 
and  bring  to  England  the  Bounty,  with  fuch  of  the  crew 
which  he  might  be  able  to  fecure.  On  his  arrival,  in 
March  1791,  at  Matavai-bay,  in  Otaheite,  four  of  the 
mutineers  came  voluntarily  on-board  the  Pandora  to 
furrender  themfelves  ;  and,  from  information  given  by 
them,  ten  others  (the  whole  number  alive  upon  the  ifland) 
were,  in  thecourfe  of  a  few  days,  taken;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  four,  (who  perilhed  in  the  wreck  of  the  Pan¬ 
dora,  near  Endeavour  Strait,)  were  conveyed  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  trial  before  a  court-martial,  which  adjudged  fix 
of  them  to  fuller  death,  and  acquitted  the  other  four. 

From  the  accounts  given  bythefemen,  as  well  as  from 
fomedocumentsafterwardsdifcoveredjitappeared,  that,  as 
foon  as  Bligh  had  been  driven  from  the  (hip,  the  twenty- 
five  mutineers  (leered  for  the  ifland  of  Otaheite:  on  their 
arrival  there,  difagreements  took  place  between  them 
refpeCling  their  future  proceedings,  which  determined 
Chriftian  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  leaving  the  ifland 
again  ;  and  accordingly  he  and  feven  others,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  obtained  eight  of  the  women,  and  with  eight 
men  and  their  wives,  a  quantity  of  hogs  and  poultry, 
proceeded  on-board  the  (hip,  cut  her  cables,  and  put  to 
fea  ;  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  mutineers  on  (hore,  on 
the  ifland  of  Otaheite,  where  they  were  difcovered,  as 
juft  related.  The  mutineers  foon  afterwards  made  Pit¬ 
cairn's  IJland  and  Chriftian,  finding  that  it  was  uninha¬ 
bited,  and  a  fine  ifland,  determined  to  make  a  fettlement 
on  it.  He  landed  his  companions  and  all  the  (lores, 
erefted  huts  on  the  (hore,  and,  after  taking  out  every 
thing  that  could  be  ferviceable  to  them,  deltroyed  the 
(hip. 

From  that  period  no  information  refpeCling  Chriftian 
or  his  companions  reached  England  for  twenty  years  ; 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  fir  Sidney 
Smith,  then  commander  in  chief  on  the  Brafil  ftation, 
tranfmitted  to  the  admiralty  a  paper,  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Lieut.  Fitzmaurice,  purporting  to  be  an  ex- 
traCl  from  the  log-book  of  Capt.  Folger,  of  the  American 
(hip  Topaz,  dated  ValpSraifo,  10th  October,  1808. 

“  In  February,  1808,  I  touched  at  Pitcairn’s  Ifland. 
My  principal  objeCl  was  to  procure  feal-lkins  for  the 
China  market ;  and,  from  the  account  given  of  the  ifland 
in  Capt.  Carteret’s  voyage,  I  fuppofed  it  was  uninhabit¬ 
ed  ;  but,  on  approaching  the  (hore  in  my  boat,  I  was 
met  by  three  young  men,  in  a  double  canoe,  with  a  pre- 
fent,  confiding  of  fome  fruit  and  a  hog.  They  fpoke  to  me 
in  the  Englifti  language,  and  informed  me  that  they  were 
born  on  the  ifland,  and  that  their  father  was  an  Englilhman 
who  had  failed  with  Capt.  Bligh.  After  difcourfing  with 
them  a  ftiort  time,  I  landed  with  them,  and  found  an 
Englilhman  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Smith,  who  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  he  was  one  of  the  Bounty’s  crew;  and 
that  about  fix  years  after  they  landed  at  this  place,  their 
Otaheitan  fervants  attacked  and  killed  all  the  Englifti, 
excepting  the  informant,  and  he  was  feverely  wounded. 
The  fame  night  the  Otaheitan  widows  arofe  and  mur¬ 
dered  all  their  countrymen,  leaving  Smith,  with  the  wi¬ 
dows  and  children,  where  he  had  refided  ever  fince  with¬ 
out  being  refilled. ” 

Nearly  about  the  fame  time,  a  further  account  of  thefe 
people  was  received  from  vice-admiral  Dixon,  in  a  letter 
addreffed  to  him  by  fir  Thomas  Staines,  of  his  majefty’s 
(hip  Briton,  dated  Valparaifo,  Oft.  18,  1814. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that,  on  my  paffage 
from  the  Marquelas  Iflands  to  this  port,  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  September,  I  fell  in  with  an  ifland  where  none 
is  laid  down  in  the  charts,  according  to  the  feveral  chro¬ 
nometers  of  the  Briton  and  Tagus.  I  therefore  hove  to 
until  day-light,  and  then  clofed  to  afcertain  whether  it 
was  inhabited,  which  I  foon  difcovered  it  to  be  ;  and, 
to  my  great  aftonifliment,  found  that  every  individual  on 
the  ifland  (forty  in  number)  fpoke  very  good  Englifli. 


They  prove  to  be  the  defcendants  of  the  deluded  crew  of 
the  Bounty,  which,  from  Otaheite,  proceeded  to  the 
above-mentioned  ifland,  where  the  (hip  was  burnt. 
Chriftian  appeared  to  have  been  the  leader  and  the  foie 
caufe  of  the  mutiny  in  that  (hip.  A  venerable  old  man, 
named  John  Adams,  is  the  only  furviving  Englilhman  of 
thofe  who  laft  quitted  Otaheite  in  her,  and  whofe  exem¬ 
plary  conduCl  and  fatherly  care  of  the  whole  little  colony 
could  not  but  command  admiration.  [There  was  no 
fuch  name  in  the  Bounty’s  crew;  he  mull  have  affumed 
it  in  lieu  of  his  real  name,  Smith.]  The  pious  manner  in 
which  all  thofe  born  on  the  ifland  have  been  reared,  the 
correCl  fenfe  of  religion  which  has  been  inftilled  into  their 
young  minds  by  this  old  man,  has  given  him  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  over  the  whole  of  them,  to  whom  they  look  up  as 
the  father  of  the  whole  and  one  family. 

“  A  fon  of  Chriftian’s  was  the  firft  born  on  the  ifland, 
now  about  25  years  of  age,  (named  Thurfday  October 
Chriftian.)  The  elder  Chriftian  fell  a  facrifice  to  the 
jealoufy  of  an  Otaheitan  man,  within  three  or  four  years 
after  their  arrival  on  the  ifland. 

“  The  ifland  mull  undoubtedly  be  that  called  Pitcairn’s, 
although  erroneoufly  laid  down  in  the  charts.  It  is 
abundant  in  yams,  plantains,  hogs,  goats,  and  fowls,  but 
affords  no  (helter  for  a  (hip  or  veffel  of  any  defcription^; 
neither  could  a  (hip  water  there  without  great  difficulty. 
During  the  whole  of  the  time  they  have  been  on  the 
ifland,  only  one  (hip  has  ever  communicated  with  them, 
which  took  place  about  fix  years  fince  by  an  American 
(hip  called  the  Topaz,  of  Bofton,  May  he  w  Folger,  mailer.  ” 

Adams,  or  Smith,  was  between  50  and  60  years  of  age. 
He  was  at  firft  alarmed,  left  we  came  to  apprehend  him; 
but,  on  being  affured  that  this  vifit  was  of  a  peaceable 
nature,  it  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  joy  thefe  poor  peo¬ 
ple  manifefted  on  feeing  thofe  whom  they  were  pleafed  to 
confider  as  their  countrymen. 

This  interefting  new  colony,  it  feemed,  now  confided 
of  about  forty-fix  perfons,  mollly  grown  up  young  people, 
befides  a  number  of  infants.  The  young  men,  all  born 
on  the  ifland,  are  very  athletic,  and  of  the  fined  forms ; 
their  countenances  open  and  pleafing;  but  the  young 
women  were  obje&s  of  particular  admiration  ;  tall,  robuft, 
and  beautifully  formed,  their  faces  beaming  with  fmiles 
and  unruffled  good  humour,  but  wearing  a  degree  of 
modefty  that  would  do  honour  to  the  molt  virtuous  na¬ 
tion  on  earth:  their  teeth,  like  ivory,  were  regular  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  without  a  Angle  exception  ;  and  all  of  them,  both 
male  and  female,  had  the  moll  marked  Englifti  features. 
The  clothing  of  the  young  females  confided  of  a  piece  of 
linen  reaching  from  the  waift  to  the  knees,  arid,  generally, 
a  fort  of  mantle  thrown  loofely  over  the  (houlders,  and 
hanging  as  low  as  the  ancles  ;  but  this  covering  appeared 
to  be  intended  chiefly  as  a  protection  againft  the  fun  and 
the  weather,  as  it  was  frequently  laid  afide;  and  then  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  was  entirely  expofed,  and  it  is  not 
poffible  to  conceive  more  beautiful  forms  than  they  ex¬ 
hibited. 

Their  native  modefty,  affifted  by  a  proper  fenfe  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality  inftilled  into  their  youthful. minds  by 
John  Adams,  has  hitherto  preferved  thefe  interefting 
people  perfectly  chalte,  and  free  from  all  kinds  of  de¬ 
bauchery.  Adams  affured  the  vifitors  that,  fince  Chrif¬ 
tian’s  death,  there  had  not  been  a  Angle  inftance  of  any 
young  woman  proving  unchalle,  nor  any  attempt  at  fe- 
duCtion  on  the  part  of  the  men.  They  all  labour  while 
young  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  ;  and,  when  pof- 
feffed  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cleared  land  and  of  (lock 
to  maintain  a  family,  they  are  allowed  to.  marry,  but 
always  with  the  confent  of  Adams,  who  unites  them  by 
a  fort  of  marriage-ceremony  of  his  own. 

Their  habitations  are  extremely  neat.  The  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Pitcairn  forms  a  pretty  fquare,  the  houfes  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  patriarch  John 
Adams  and  his  family,  confining  of  his  old  blind  wife, 
three  daughters  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
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and  a  boy  of  eleven  ;  a  daughter  of  his  wife  by  a  former 
hufband,  and  a  fon-in-law.  On  the  oppofite  fide  is  the 
dwelling  of  Thurfday-O&ober  Chriflian  ;  and  in  the 
centre  in  a  fmooth  verdant  lawn,  on  which  the  poultry  are 
let  loofe,  fenced  in  fo  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the 
domeflic  quadrupeds.  In  their  houfes,  too,  they  had  a 
good  deal  of  decent  furniture,  confiding  of  beds,  laid 
upon  bedfleads,  with  neat  covering;  they  liadalfo  tables, 
and  large  chefts  to  contain  their  valuables  and  clothing, 
which  is  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  prepared  chiefly 
by  the  elder  Otaheitan  females.  Adams’s  houfe  confided 
of  two  rooms,  and  the  windows  had  fliutters  to  pull  to 
at  night.  The  younger  part  of  the  fex  are,  as  before 
dated,  employed  with  their  brothers,  under  the  diredlion 
of  their  common  father,  Adams,  in  the  culture  of  the 
ground,  which  produced  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  the  bread¬ 
fruit  tree,  yams,  fweet  potatoes,  and  turnips.  They 
have  alfo  plenty  of  hogs  and  goats ;  the  woods  abound 
with  a  fpecies  of  wild  hog,  and  the  coads  of  the  ifland 
with  feveral  kinds  of  good  filh. 

Their  agricultural  implements  are  made  by  themfelves 
from  the  iron  fupplied  by  the  Bounty,  which,  with  great 
labour,  they  beat  out  into  fpades,  hatchets,  &c.  This 
was  not  all.  The  old  man  kept  a  regular  journal, 
in  which  was  entered  the  nature  and  quantity  of  work 
performed  by  each  family,  what  each  had  received,  and 
what  was  due  on  account.  There  was,  it  feems,  befides 
private  property,  a  fort  of  general  flock,  out  of  which 
articles  were  iffued  on  account  of  the  feveral  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community;  and,  for  mutual  accommo¬ 
dation,  exchanges  of  one  kind  of  provifion  for  another 
were  very  frequent,  as  fait  for  frefli  provifions,  vegetables 
and  fruit  for  poultry,  fifli,  &c.  alfo,  when  the  flores  of 
one  family  were  low,  or  wholly  expended,  a  frefli  fupply 
was  raifed  from  another,  or  out  of  the  general  dock,  to 
be  repaid  when  circumdances  were  more  favourable:  all 
of  which  were  carefully  noted  down  in  John  Adams’s 
Journal. 

Capt.  Henderfon,  of  the  Hercules,  landed  at  Pitcairn 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1819.  He  found  the  colony 
very  nearly  in  the  date  we  have  jud  defcribed  from  Capt. 
Staines’s  letter.  He  fays,  “  I  delivered  to  Adams  the 
box  of  books  from  the  Miflionary  Society  in  London  ;  and 
a  letter  from  Adams’s  brother,  who  is  dill  living  at  Wap- 
ping  in  London.  I  read  this  letter  to  him,  giving  him  a 
defcription  of  his  family,  mentioning  the  death  of  one 
fifler,  and  profperity  of  another.  This  affe&ed  him  much, 
and  he  often  repeated  that  he  never  expefled  to  fee  this 
day,  or  indeed  one  of  his  countrymen  more.” 

Captain  Henderfon’s  narrative  is  inferted  in  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  Journal  of  July  15,  1819  ;  and  the  fame  conveyance 
brought  the  Sydney  Gazette  of  July  17,  1819,  which 
contains  fome  particulars  colle£fed  from  an  Otaheitan 
woman,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Ifaac  Madden,  one  of 
the  mutineers.  She  is  marked  on  the  left  arm  A.  S. 
1789,  which  was  done  by  Smith,  to  whom  die  attached 
herielf  at  firfl,  and  failed  with  him  before  the  fliip  was 
deflroyed.  “  Smith,”  flie  fays,  is  the  only  furvivor  of 
the  Europeans ;  but  flie  calls  him  Adam  Smith,  which 
makes  his  affumption  of  the  name  of  Adams  appear  more 
natural.  She  fays,  that  Neddy  Young,  one  of  the  muti¬ 
neers,  taught  them  to  diflil  fpirits  from  the  tea-root.  In¬ 
flamed  with  drinking  this  new  raw  fpirit,  and  with  jea- 
loufy  about  the  women,  they  got  into  quarrels,  which 
ended  in  the  deaths  of  all  the  mutineers  except  Smith,  and 
of  all  the  Otaheitan  men,  and  nearly  all  the  women. 
There  are  no  defeendants  of  the  unmixed  Otaheitans ; 
thofe,  with  the  Europeans  by  the  Otaheitan  women,  form 
the  entire  population,  (48  perfons.)  They  exchanged 
their  dill,  the  fruitful  caufe  of  fo  much  mifehief,  with  an 
American  that  touched  there  ;  and  they  have  obtained  a 
boat  for  it,  which  adds  greatly  to  their  comfort.  They 
have  a  place  of  worfhip,  and  old  Adam  Smith  officiates 
three  times  every  fabbath.  He  prays  extempore,  but 
does  not  read.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  people 


have  learnt  to  read.  The  firfl  fettlers  difeouraged  the 
Otaheitan  language,  and  promoted  the  fpeaking  Englifli. 
She  fpeaks  of  leeing  two  fliips  fome  years  ago,  which  kept 
in  the  offing,  and  did  not  come  near  the  ifland.  Except 
Mader  Folger,  as  they  call  him,  and  the  two  king’s  (hips, 
the  Briton  and  Hercules,  they  had  feen  no  fliip  after 
that  till  the  American  that  relieved  them  of  their  dill, 
and  took  away  this  Otaheitan  woman  to  Nugohiva,  where 
flie  was  left  for  about  three  months,  and  then  brought  to 
Sydney,  where  flie  communicated  the  foregoing  parti¬ 
culars. 

The  ifland  remained  nearly  in  the  fame  date  fo  lately 
as  March  12,  1822,  when  the  Ruffel,  an  American 
whaler,  touched  there  on  her  way  home  to  New  Orleans. 
The  captain’s  journal  dates,  that  at  nine  A.  M.  (March 
8.)  a  boat  came  ofl'  with  ten  young  men,  dreffed  in  white 
fliirts  and  trowfers  after  the  European  dyle.  Theyfpoke 
Englifli  very  well.  Some  of  them  had  regular  Englifli 
features,  while  others  bore  flrong  marks  of  their  Ota¬ 
heitan  origin.  They  brought  with  them  fome  prefents, 
fuch  as  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  water-melons,  &c.  After 
the  ufual  compliments,  they  w'ere  alked  down  into  the 
cabin;  bread  and  butter  being  placed  on  the  table,  they 
were  invited  to  eat,  which  they  declined  doing,  alleging 
that  it  was  Friday,  and  a  fad  day.  However,  after  fome 
perfuafion,  and  fome  confultation  among  themfelves,  they 
raifed  their- hands  to  heaven,  and  faid  grace  with  the 
.mod  unaffefted  fimplicity ;  they  ate  but  little.  A  fmall 
quantity  of  grog,  very  much  diluted  with  water,  was 
then  offered  ;  they  hefitated,  but  at  length  one  or  two 
were  preffed  to  drink,  which  they  did,  wiftiing  every  one 
good  health.  After  the  things  were  removed,  they  fang 
a  hymn,  craved  a  bleffing,  and  fat  down.  They  appeared 
intelligent,  and  fhowed  an  inquiring  difpofition  :  they 
could  read  a  little,  and  feemed  anxious  to  learn.  Their 
boat,  which  was  very  leaky,  was  in  the  mean-time  hoifled 
on  deck,  and  repaired.  It  was  an  old  whale-boat,  and 
they  faid  this  was  the  fecond  time  that  the  Americans 
had  repaired  it  for  them. 

“  In  the  afternoon  one  of  our  boats  went  afliore.  We 
landed  near  the  mountains,  through  fomefurf,  rocks,  & c. 
and  by  the  dexterity  of  the  iflanders  arrived  fafe.  The 
boat  was  hauled  up  on  a  fmall  beach,  where  we  were  met 
by  two  or  three  good-looking  children,  having  ernffes 
about  tlieir  11  eclis.  We  afeended  a  mountain  at  lead  400 
feet  in  height,  covered  with  plantains,  cocoa-nut  trees, 
tea-root,  and  grafs  ;  a  path  wound  up  along  the  fide  of  it, 
and  was  very  difficult  travelling,  being  wet,  muddy,  and 
extremely  narrow.  When  we  had  got  to  the  top,  we 
defeended  into  a  valley  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  planted  in 
rows,  the  work  of  the  iflanders.  At  length,  after  tra¬ 
velling  a  mile  or  .two,  we  again  defeended  into  another 
valley  like  the  former,  planted  with  cocoa-nuts  and  the 
tea-plant;  and  found  ourfelves  almofl  before  the  doors 
of  the  houfes,  and  in  the  midfl  of  the  community.  Old 
and  young  came  out  to  meet  us.  The  women  were 
clothed  in  mantles  made  of  paper-mulberry,  and  flung 
loofely  over  their  flioulders;  they  were  nearly  white,  and 
comely  in  their  appearance;  they  hailed  us  with  the 
livelied  pleafure  in  theircountenances,  all  of  them  fpeak¬ 
ing  Englifh.  Some  time  after,  John  Adams,  whom  we 
had  met  half-way  to  the  landing-place,  arrived  at  the 
huts  with  our  captain,  and  two  or  three  women.  Five  of 
their  houfes  w^ere  built  in  an  open  area  cut  out  of  the 
furrounding  woods;  they  are  conflrufted  of  flrong  and 
durable  wood  of  the  colour  of  mahogany,  and  are  two 
dories  high  ;  the  parts  joined  together  with  a  great  degree 
of  nicety  and  flrength.  The  fides  were  fo  contrived  that 
they  could  in  a  few  minutes  give  the  houfe  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fkeleton  of  one  ;  the  planks  Aiding  out ;  fo  that 
the  wind  might  circulate  freely  through  every  part  when¬ 
ever  neceffity  or  convenience  required  it. 

“  Soon  after  our  arrival  a  dinner  was  ferved  up,  confid¬ 
ing  of  two  road  pigs,  fowls,  yams,  and  plantains  ;  but,  as 
they  declined  partaking  with  us,  on  account  of  its  being 
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their  faft-day,  we  concluded  to  wait  till  near  fun-down,  at 
which  time  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  join  us ;  and,  when 
they  thought  it  feafonable,  we  all  fat  down  together,  but 
not  till  the  chief  of  our  kind  entertainers  had  alked  a 
bleffing  in  a  very  impreffive  manner.  The  return  of 
thanks  appeared  not  lefs  impreffive  on  the  minds  of  the 
little  community,  who  were  like  olive-branches  round  the 
family  table.  After  fpending  the  evening,  beds  were 
prepared  for  us;  and,  J.  Adams  having  taken  a  bed  in 
the  fame  chamber,  though  it  was  not  in  his  own  houfe,  we 
converfed  till  midnight.  Early  in  the  morning,  our 
female  friends  were  actively  employed  getting  breakfaft 
for  us,  which  was  ready  by  feven  o’clock,  confiding  of 
fowls  boiled  with  yams,  which  made  an  excellent  foup: 
our  people  were  equally  well  provided  for.  We  got  into 
our  boats  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  which  I  was  unable 
to  exprefs,  towards  thefe  good  people,  but  not  till  they 
made  me  promife  to  come  on-fliore  again  before  we  left 
the  ifland. 

“  On  the  12th  I  again  went  on-lhore,  and  was  treated 
with  every  attention.  Before  noon  I  returned  on-board, 
after  taking  a  more  affectionate  leave  than  I  ever  did  any 
where  except  my  home.  I  was  accompanied  on-board  by 
John  Adams,  Dolly  Young,  and  Mary  Anne  Chriftian. 
Having  received  from  them  a  fupply  of  young  cocoa-nuts 
and  fowls,  we  gave  them  a  part  of  a  bolt  of  light  duck, 
an  axe,  two  hatchets,  four  boat-knives,  a  bag  of  bread,  a 
few  bottles  of  wine,  a  roll  of  old  canvas,  a  little  grind- 
ftone,  and  a  watch.  Having  now  accomplifhed  the  bufi- 
nefs  for  which  we  came,  our  friends,  after  wifhing  us  a 
good  voyage  and  fafe  return  home,  went  on  fhore. 

“John  Adams  and  fix  Otaheitan  women  are  all  that 
are  left  of  the  original  fettlers,  if  we  may  venture  to  call 
them  fo.  There  are  feven  families,  confiding  of  53  per- 
i'ons,  now  all  in  good  health  without  a  fingle  exception. 
There  are  about  eleven  aCtive  young  men,  who  are  ready 
and  willing  at  all  times  to  affift  a  fliip’s  crew  in  procuring 
wood  and  water,  and  any  thing  elfe  the  ifland  affords. 
John  Adams  affures  us,  and  from  what  we  ourfelves  faw 
we  have  no  reafon  to  difbelieve  him,  that  the  ifland  was 
inhabited  before  themfelves,  but  at  what  period  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conjecture.  They  found,  after  their  arrival,  many 
places  where  houfes  had  flood,  burying-places,  and  images 
reprefenting  a  human  figure,  with  other  indubitable 
marks  that  they  were  not  the  firft  poffeffors  of  Pitcairn’s 
Ifland.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  aborigines  left  it 
at  no  recent  period,  as  the  trees  growing  on  the  houfe- 
fpots  could  not  have  arrived  to  their  prefent  fize  in  lefs 
than  a  hundred  years,  perhaps  five  hundred.  The  land 
is  high,  and  may  be  feen  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues ;  its 
coaft  free  of  dangers;  winds  variable,  which  makes  it 
eafy  to  lie  off  and  on.  The  town  is  fituate  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  ifland,  rather  neareft  the  well  end  ;  the  houfes 
may  be  feen  three  or  four  leagues  off  by  a  fhip  coming 
from  the  north.” 

PITCAI'RNIA,  /.  [fo  named  by  Monf.  l’Heritier  in 
honour  of  William  Pitcairn,  M.  D.J  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of 
coronariae,  (bromelise,  Juff.)  Generic  characters— Calyx 
one-leafed,  three-parted,  half  fuperior,  tubular,  fwelling 
at  the  bafe,  permanent ;  fegments  lanceolate,  ereCt. 
Corolla  three-petalled ;  petals  linear,  convoluted;  with  a 
nectariferous  fcale  at  the  bafe.  Stamina :  filaments  fix, 
inferted  into  the  receptacle;  antherae  oblong,  ereCt. 
Piftillum:  germ  half  fuperior,  three-cornered ;  ftyle  three- 
grooved  ;  ftigmas  three,  contorted.  Pericarpium :  cap- 
lules  three,  opening  inwards ;  (three-cornered,  tricoccous, 
opening  inwards  three  ways,  I’Heritier;  three-celled, 
with  the  cells  opening  inwards,  Swartz.)  Seeds  very 
numerous,  winged  or  membranaceous  -  appendicled  on 
both  fides,  fattened  to  the  receptacle. — Ejjential  Charadler. 
Calyx  three-leaved  or  three-parted,  half-fuperior ;  corolla 
three-petalled,  with  a  fcale  at  the  bafe  of  each  petal ; 
ftigmas  three, contorted;  capfule  three,  opening  inwards  5 
feeds  winged.  There  are  four  fpecies. 
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1.  Pitcairnia  bromeliacfolia,  or  Tcarlet  pitcairnia  : 
leaves  ciliate-fpiny,  peduncles  and  germs  very  fmoothc 
Root  perennial,  with  long  filiform  fubdivided  fibres. 
Leaves  radical,  numerous,  fheathing  at  the  bafe,  enfiform, 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  only  half  an  inch  wide  ;  mem¬ 
branaceous,  fomewhat  glaucous,  loofe,  ferrate-fpiny  at 
the  edge;  fpines  recurved,  fhining,  black.  Scape  up¬ 
right,  two  feet  high  or  more,  round,  covered  with  linear- 
lanceolate  braCles,  fheathing  at  the  bafe,  diftant,  long, 
the  upper  ones  fcarlet,  flowering  at  the  top.  Peduncles 
fcattered,  diftant,  filiform,  naked,  fmooth,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  almoft  equal,  one-flowered,  have  little  mem¬ 
branaceous  braCles  under  them.  Petals  and  filaments 
blood-red-';  ftigmas  red.  Seeds  brown,  with  one  edge  and 
the  tip  white.  Native  of  Jamaica,  on  the  ffiady  fides  and 
precipices  of  the  mountains.  Cultivated  in  1781,  by 
lord  Afhburton.  It  flowers  in  June. 

2.  Pitcairnia anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  pitcairnia: 
leaves  ciliate-fpiny,  peduncles  and  germs  tomentofe.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  ifland  of  Santa  Cruz.  Introduced  in  1777,  by 
John  Ryan,  efq,  It  flowers  in  December  and  January. 

3.  Pitcairnia  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  pitcairnia: 
leaves  quite  entire,  fomewhat  fpiny  at  the  bafe.  Native 
of  the  Welt  Indies.  Introduced  in  1785,  by  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Anderfon.  It  flowers  in  Auguft. 

4.  Pitcairnia  braCteata,  or  great  fpiked  pitcairnia: 
leaves  entire,  flightly fpinous  at  the  bafe;  flowers  nearly 
feffile,  crowded  ;  braCles  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Native  of 
the  Weft  Indies.  It  feems  to  have  flowered  firft  in  the 
choice  collection  of  Mr.  Evans,  of  Stepney.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ford,  late  of  Vauxhall,  fent  it  to  the  French  gardens. 
This  is  a  very  ftriking  fpecies,  whofe  leaves  molt  agree 
with  the  lalt,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded.  It 
differs  from  that,  and  every  other  fpecies,  in  its  denfe 
fpike  of  very  numerous,  crowded,  nearly  feffile,  flowers, 
accompanied  by  large  braCles,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
points  of  the  calyx.  The  corolla  is  either  fcarlet  or 
pale  yellow ;  the  latter  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  its 
coming  out  in  fpring,  rather  than  in  fummer  or  autumn. 

PITCAI'THLY.  See  Pitkeathly. 

PITCH,  /.  [pxc,  Sax.  pix,  Lat.J  The  refin  of  the 
pine  extracted  by  fire  and  infpiflated. — Of  air  and  water 
mixed  together,  and  confumed  with  fire,  is  made  of  a 
black  colour;  as  in  charcoal,  oil,  pitch,  and  links. 
Peacham  on  Drawing. 

PITCH,  f.  [derivation  unknown.]  Any  degree  of 
elevation  or  height. — Alcibiades  was  one  of  the  bell  ora¬ 
tors  of  his  age,  notwithflanding  he  lived  at  a  time  when 
learning  was  at  the  highefl  pitch.  Addifon’s  Whig \  Exam. 
Lovely  concord  and  moft  facred  peace 

Doth  nourifh  virtue,  and  fall  friendfhip  breeds ; 

Weak  fhe  makes  ftrong,  and  ftrong  things  does  increafe. 

Till  it  the  pitch  of  highefl  praife  exceeds.  SpenJ'er. 
Cannons  fhoot  the  higher  pitches, 

The  lower  we  let  down  their  breeches.  Hudibras. 

Highefl:  rife.  Not  ufed. 

A  beauty  waining,  and  diflrefled  widow, 

Seduc’d  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  bafe  declenfion,  and  loath’d  bigamy.  Shakefpeare. 
State  with  refpeCt  to  lownefs  or  height. — From  this  high 
pitch  let  us  defcend  a  lower  flight.  Milton’s  P.  L. 

By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wond’rous  glory 
To  loweft  pitch  of  fortune  thou  art  fall’n.  Milton's  S.  A. 

Size ;  flature  : 

It  turn’d  itfelf  to  Ralpho’s  fliape  ; 

So  like  in  perfon,  garb,  and  pitch, 

’Twas  hard  t’  interpret  which  was  which.  Hudibras. 

Degree;  rate. — Evangelical  innocence,  fuch  as  the  Gof- 
pel  accepts,  though  mingled  with  feveral  infirmities  and 
defects,  yet  amounts  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  rigbteoufnefs,  as 
we  call  fincerity.  South. 

To 
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To  overcome  in  battle,  and  fubdue 
Nations,  and  bring  borne  fpoils,  with  infinite 
Manflaughter,  (hall  be  held  the  higheft  pitch 
Of  human  glory.  Milton’s  P.L. 

Princes  that  fear’d  him,  grieve ;  concern’d  to  fee 
No  pitch  of  glory  from  the  grave  is  free.  Waller. 

Our  refident  Tom 
From  Venice  is  come, 

And  hath  left  the  ftatefman  behind  him  ; 

Talks  at  the  fame  pitch, 

Is  as  wife  is  as  rich, 

And  juft  where  you  left  him  you  find  him.  Denham. 

Pitch,  in  mufic,  implies  the  elevation  or  depreftion  of 
the  general  feale.  There  is  no  term  more  common 
among  muficians,  who  have  the  Roman  pitch,  the  opera- 
pitch,  the  organ-pitch,  the  concert-pitch.  By  the  firft  it 
is  understood  a  low  pitch  ;  by  the  fecond,  the  true  or  moft 
general  pitch  ;  by  the  third,  a  high  pitch,  as  almoft  all 
church-organs  are  pitched  high  by  the  builders ;  and  by 
the  fourth,  a  varied  pitch,  according  to  the  ftate  an  in¬ 
ftrument  is  found  in  by  perfons  who  had  never  met  before. 
Hawkins. — At  prefent,  the  opera-pitch  is  reckoned  the 
fharpeft  of  all  ;  and  the  concert- pitch  the  true  one. 

To  PITCH,  v.  a.  To  fmear  with  pitch. — Some  pitch 
the  ends  of  the  timber  in  the  walls,  to  preferve  them  from 
the  mortar.  Moxon's  Mech.  Ex. — I  pitched  over  the  con¬ 
vex  very  thinly,  by  dropping  melted  pitch  upon  it,  and 
warming  it  to  keep  the  pitch  loft,  whilft  I  ground  it  with 
the  concave  copper  wetted,  to  make  it  fpread  evenly  all 
over  the  convex.  Newton’s  Optics. 

The  Trojans  mount  their  Ihips,  borne  on  the  waves. 

And  the  pitch'd  veffels  glide  with  eafy  force.  Dnjden. 

To  darken.-The  welkin  pitch'd  with  fullen  cloud.  Addifon. 
The  air  hath  ftarv’d  the  rofes  in  her  cheeks, 

And  pitch'd  the  lily  tindture  of  her  face.  Shakefpeare. 

To  PITCH,  v.  a.  preterite  pitched,  participle  pitched, 
anciently  pight.  [appicciare,  Ital.]  To  fix  ;  to  plant. — 
Mahometes  pitched  his  tents  in  a  little  meadow.  Knolles. 
To  Chaftis’  pleafing  plains  he  took  his  way, 

There  pitch'd  his  tents,  and  there  refolv’d  to  ftay.  Dryden. 

To  order  regularly. — In  fetting  down  the  form  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,  there  was  no  need  to  mention  the  learning 
of  a  fit  or  the  unfitnefs  of  an  ignorant  minifter,  more 
than  that  he,  which  deferibeth  the  manner  how  to  pitch 
a  field,  Ihould  fpeak  of  moderation  and  fobriety  in  diet. 
Hooker. — One  pitched  battle  would  determine  the  fate  of 
the  Spanilh  continent.  Addifon  on  the  War. — To  throw 
headlong;  to  call  forward. — They  would  wreftle  and 
pitch  the  bar  fora  whole  afternoon.  Spettator. 

They’ll  not  pitch  me  i’  the  mire, 

Unlefs  he  bid  ’em.  Shakefpeare’ s  Tempejl. 

To  pave. 

To  PITCH,  v.  n.  To  light;  to  drop. — When  the 
fwarm  is  fettled,  take  a  branch  of  the  tree  whereon  they 
pitch,  and  wipe  the  hive  clean.  Mortimer. — To  fall  head¬ 
long  : 

The  courier  o’er  the  pommel  call  the  knight; 

Forward  he  flew’,  and,  pitching  on  his  head, 

He  quiver’d  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.  Dryden. 

To  fix  choice  ;  with  upon. — I  pitched  upon  this  confedera¬ 
tion,  that  parents  owe  their  children,  not  only  material 
fubfiftence,  but  much  more,  fpiritual  contribution  to 
their  mind.  Dighj  on  the  Soul. — Pilch  upon  the  belt 
courfe  of  life,  and  cultom  will  render  it  the  moft  eafy. 
Tillolfon. — I  tranflated  Chaucer,  and  amongft  the  reft 
pitched  on  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale.  Dryden. 

We  think  ’tis  no  great  matter  which, 

They’re  all  alike,  yet  we  (hall  pitch 
On  one  that  fits  our  purpofe.  Hudibras. 
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To  fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation. — They  pitched  by 
Emmaus  in  the  plain.  1  Mac.  iii.  40. 

PITCH'- FARTHING,  /.  A  play  (otherwife  called 
chuck)  of  pitching  copper  money  into  a  round  hole. — 
Your  various  occupations  of  Greek  and  cricket,  Latin 
and  pitch-farthing,  may  poffibly  divert  your  attention 
from  this  objedt.  Ld.  Chejlerfield. 

PITCH'- FORK,  f  A  fork  with  which  corn  is  pitched 
or  thrown  upon  the  waggon.— An  old  lord  in  Leicefter- 
fhireamufed  himfelf  with  mending  pitch-forks  and  fpades 
for  his  tenants  gratis.  Swift. 

PITCH'-ORE,  or  Pech'blende.  Seethe  article  Mi¬ 
neralogy,  vol.  xv.  p.  515. 

PITCH'-PIPE,  f.  An  inftrument  to  regulate  the  voice, 
and  to  give  the  leading  note  of  a  tune  :  ufed  by  fingers  in 
churches. — He  had  an  ingenious  fervant  always  attending 
him  with  a  pitch-pipe,  or  inftrument  to  regulate  the  voice ; 
who,  whenever  he  heard  his  mafter  begin  to  be  high, 
immediately  touched  a  foft  note  ;  at  which  ’tis  faid, 
C’aius  would  prefently  abate  and  grow  calm.  Spettator, 
N°  228. 

PITCH'-STONE.  SeeOPALUS  piceus, vol.xvii.  p.505. 

PITCH'-TREE.  See  Pinus. 

PITCHAN'DAH,  a  fortified  pagoda,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Cobroon,  one  mile  eaft  of  Seringhain. 

PITCH'COTT,  a  village  in  Buckinghamfhire,  fituated 
upon  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  eminence  bordering  the  vale 
of  Aylefbury,  and  about  fix  miles  and  a  half  weft-north- 
weft  from  that  town.  The  village  itfelf  confifts  of  no 
more  than  five  houfes  ;  not  much,  therefore,  can  be  faid 
upon  that ;  but  the  parifh  and  parifh-church  have  been 
made  the  fubjedtof  an  interefting  communication  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  November  1817.  from  which 
we  fhall  make  a  few  extracts. 

The  church,  chancel,  and  tower,  meafure  all  toge¬ 
ther,  on  the  outfide,  about  26  yards,  the  latter  being 
about  13  feet  fquare,  and  the  chancel  about  17  or  18 
feet  in  length.  The  building  is  of  (tone,  with  gable- 
roofs  to  the  church  and  chancel,  tiled;  but  at  pre¬ 
fent  in  very  bad  condition.  The  tower  is  about  40  feet 
in  height,  without  battlements,  a  double  cornice  or 
moulding  being  carried  round  it,  at  the  fummit.  The 
church  door-way,  on  the  north  fide,  has  been  flopped  up, 
as  alfo  two  narrow  low  entrances  into  the  chancel  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other,  which,  from  the  accumulation  of  earth, 
efpecially  on  the  fouthern  fide,  meafure  only  five  feet  in 
height.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  two  narrow-pointed 
windows  on  each  fide,  more  than  half  clofed  with  brick¬ 
work  about  four  feet  fix  inches  by  one  foot,  and  one 
larger  modernized  window  at  the  eaft  end.  There  is  a 
door  at  the  weft  end  of  the  tower,  now  entirely  difufed; 
the  only  entrance  being  under  a  tiled  porch  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  church,  which  bears  the  date  1662.  The  chan¬ 
cel  is  feparated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  parti¬ 
tion,  in  which  is  a  fmall  door,  placed  there,  it  is  faid,  by 
the  defire  of  a  former  incumbent  to  exclude  the  wind  ; 
and,  if  the  chancel  were  then  in  the  fame  ftate  as  at  pre¬ 
fent,  not  without  good  reafon,  for  the  roof  is  broken,  and 
the  walls  are  cracked.  A  communion-table  there  is, 
which,  with  the  decaying  rails  that  enclofe  it,  are  the 
only  objedts,  befides  a  fmall  ftone-delk  affixed  dia¬ 
gonally  againft  the  fide  of  the  fouth-weft  window,  and 
a  pifeina  in  a  niche  within  the  rails,  to  withdraw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  an  examiner  from  the  damp  mofs-grown  walls 
and  flippery  pavement.  Near  the  fouth  wall  is  a  large 
brown  ftone,  without  ornament  or  infeription,  which 
tradition  fays  covers  the  grave  of  a  bifhop  Saunders. 
There  is  neither  pew  nor  feat  in  the  chancel;  but  a 
quantity  of  rotten  and  decayed  matting  lies  in  a  heap  at 
one  quarter,  which  perhaps  once  ferved  for  the  commu¬ 
nicants  to  kneel  upon,  but  is  at  prefent  as  inferiorto  the 
litter  ufed  by  the  neighbouring  farmers  for  their  pigs,  as 
are  the  rough  uneven  (tones  on  which  it  lies,  to  the  cleanly 
well-paved  floors  of  their  dairies.  The  door  before-men¬ 
tioned  being,  however,  usually  kept  fliut,  the  difgraceful 
6  Y  appearance 
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appearance  of  this  part  of  the  edifice  is  excluded  from 
common  view.  The  body  of  the  church  is  fcarcely  in  a 
better  condition  :  a  portion  of  the  ceiling  has  fallen  down, 
and  left  a  difnial  hole,  through  which  the  naked  tiles  of 
the  roof  are  feen  ;  and  the  worfhippers  may  be  literally 
fprinkled  with  “  the  dew  of  heaven.”  The  pulpit-cloth 
and  cufhion,  moth-eaten,  if  not  ragged  ;  and  the  minif- 
ter’s  Common  Prayer  Book,  with  its  loofe  and  tattered 
leaves,  ready  to  be  difperfed  by  every  puff  of  wind,  too 
forcibly  obtrude  themfelves  to  be  overlooked.  Two 
pews  there  are,  and  alfo  a  few  feats  ;  but  I  faw  no  defk 
for  the  clerk  ;  and  when  I  enquired  which  was  the  rec¬ 
tor’s  pew,  was  informed  that  the  boards  of  it  had  been 
taken  away  by  a  tenant  about  fifty  years  ago,  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  fhelves.  A  chalice  or  flagon,  and  a  pewter 
plate  or  two,  are  faid  to  be  all  the  utenfils  belonging  to 
the  altar;  and  one  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  occafion- 
ally  fupplies  a  table-cloth  at  the  time  of  celebrating  the 
Communion.  There  are  four  bells  in  the  fteeple,  of 
which  the  wheels  and  apparatus  are  fo  much  decayed, 
that  two  of  them  are  ufelefs. 

In  a  fubfequent  communication,  dated  Nov.  24,  1822, 
we  are  happily  relieved  with — “I  have  now  the  pleafure 
of  correcting  my  former  defcription,  by  faying  that  the 
whole  of  the  exterior  is  now  in  a  refpeffable  condition  of 
neatnefs,  and  even  the  little  crofs  upon  the  eaftern  gable 
reftored  to  its  place.  The  windows  new  glazed  or  mend¬ 
ed,  the  roof  repaired,  the  bells  once  more  tunable  ;  the 
difgraceful  condition  of  the  floor  and  walls  no  longer 
the  fubjeCt  of  complaint ;  a  new  pulpit  fubftituted  inftead 
of  the  miferably  decayed  old  one,  and  a  new  defk  for  the 
clerk,  who  formerly  had  none  at  all ;  the  partition  broken 
down  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  the  ceiling  rendered 
at  leaf!:  decent,  and  the  whole  ftruCture  creditably  neat 
and  in  good  order.” 

The  parifh  of  Pitchcott  is  not  included  in  the  furvey 
of  Domefday  Book  ;  and  in  fome  topographical  publi¬ 
cations  it  has  been  incorrectly  ftated  that  the  parifh- 
church  was  a  member  of  North  Merfton,  with  which, 
however,  it  has  no  other  connexion  than  proximity  of 
fituation.  It  is  ftated  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Buckinghamfhire  to  contain  about  600  acres  of  land,  of 
which  one  hundred  are  faid  to  be  arable;  but  this  efti- 
mate  is  not  at  all  correct,  the  proportion  of  arable  not 
being  fo  great.  About  120  acres,  formerly  the  eftate  of 
Paul  Wells,  efq.  are  tithe-free.  The  manor  was  anciently 
held  under  the  Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford,  as  paramount 
lords,  temp.  Edw.  III.  and,  according  to  the  account  of 
Mr.  Lyfons,  in  Magna  Britannia,  was  in  the  family  of 
Vernon  in  1377  and  1557.  Mr.  L.  farther  ftates,  that  it 
was  purchafed  of  fir  Walter  Pye  in  1603,  by  an  anceftor 
of  Thomas  Saunders,  efq.  the  prefent  pofieffor,  and  alfo 
patron  of  the  reflory;  but  that  gentleman  does  not  take 
notice  that  the  advowfon  was  vefted  jointly  in  two 
branches  of  the  fame  family.  It  feems  probable  that  the 
manor,  as  well  as  advowfon,  was  likewife  divided,  for 
rents  were  undoubtedly  paid  to  a  perfon  of  the  name  of 
Mead  during  part  of  the  laft  century,  and  a  purchafe  was 
effe&ed  of  that  lhare  of  the  eftate  by  Thomas  Saunders,  of 
Brill  Houfe,  in  Bucks,  efq.  formerly  governor  ofFort  St. 
George  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  who  prefented  his  relative,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lally,  to  the  reCfory,  and  died  about  the  year 
1776. 

The  reCtory  is  rated  in  the  king’s  books  at  10I.  per 
annum.  The  aCtual  value,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
was  between  120  and  130I.  per  annum,  but  it  muft  have 
been  confiderably  increafed  of  late  years;  and  land  con¬ 
tiguous  to  that  appropriated  to  the  parfon  is  now  let  for 
near  50s.  per  acre.  The  Rev.  William  Hughes,  the  pre¬ 
fent  incumbent,  who  was  prefented  to  this  reftory  about 
1786,  is  alfo  reftor  of  Bradenham  in  the  fame  county, 
where  he  refides;  the  church  of  Pitchcott  having  been 
from  time  immemorial  ferved  by  a  curate,  ufually  minifter 
of  the  neighbouring  parilhes;  and  divine  fervice  being 
performed  once  every  Sunday. 

The  fummit  of  the  hill,  near  the  church,  commands  a 
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remarkably  fine  and  extenfive  profpedt  over  the  Vale  of 
Aylefbury,  aptly  enough  defcribed  by  Drayton  as  “  wal¬ 
lowing  in  her  wealth,”  to  the  beautiful  w’oods  and  plan¬ 
tations  at  Albury  and  Aftiridge,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Bridgewater,  on  the  borders  of  Hertfordfhire  (more  than 
twenty  miles  diftant),  on  the  eaft;  the  Chiltern-hills  and 
a  range  of  bold  eminences  ftretching  towards  the  courfe 
of  the  Thames,  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  and  an  imineafurable 
expanfe  towards  the  weft,  where  the  eye  is  loft  in  the  in- 
diftinCtnefs  of  the  objects  which  form  the  horizon,  and 
fpontaneoufly  withdraws  itfelf,  to  contemplate  that  ver¬ 
dure  with  which  the  fertile  diftrift:  around  it  is  covered  j 
the  neat  farm-houfes,  fpruce  hedge-rows,  and  comforta¬ 
ble  cottages,  which  befpeak  the  induftry  and  opulence  of 
the  more  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Before  the  conftruCtion  of  the  turnpike-road  from 
Aylefbury  through  Window  to  Buckingham,  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  former  place  and  the  north-weft- 
ern  parts  of  the  county  w'as  by  means  of  a  track  long 
fince  difufed,  and  now  nearly  obliterated,  which  crofted 
the  parifh  of  Pitchcott,  and  is  delineated  in  fome  of  the 
old  maps.  At  prefent  there  are  only  two  roads  through 
the  parifh;  one  from  north  to  fouth,  parting  near  the  eaft 
end  of  the  church,  and  the  other  an  obfeure  track,  run¬ 
ning  partly  along  its  weftern  border;  but  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  near  the  manor-houfe,  are  ftill  remaining  the 
marks  of  a  very  ancient  road,  which  points  nearly  north 
and  fouth,  and  was  probably  the  original  line  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  villages  of  Oving  and  Whitchurch, 
and  parts  adjacent.  Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1817.  and  Suppl. 
1822. 

PITCH'ER,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  /3i*o;,  a  fmall  veflel  with 
ears.  See  alfo  Beaker.]  An  earthen  veflel ;  a  water-pot. 
— Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  fervants.  Shake- 
fpeare. 

We  read  of  kings,  and  gods,  that  kindly  took 
A  pitcher  fill’d  with  water  from  the  brook.  Caretv. 

[ Pioche ,  Fr.]  An  inftrument  to  pierce  the  ground  in 
which  any  thing  is  to  be  fixed. — To  the  hills  poles  muft 
be  fet  deep  in  the  ground,  with  a  fquare  iron  pitcher  or 
crow.  Mortimer. — One  who  pitches;  as,  the  pitcher  of  a 
tent. — One  who  throws  forward. — An  expert  pitcher  of 
the  bar.  Smollett's  Don  Quixote. 

PITCH'ET,  a  town  of  Upper  Siam:  forty  miles  fouth 
of  Porfelouc. 

PITCH'FORD,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  famous  for  its  coal,  which  yields  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  tar.  Here  are  fome  falt-fprings  and  a  wire- 
mill. 

PITCH'IN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mecran  : 
100  miles  weft  of  Kidge. 

PITCH'INESS,  f.  Blacknefs ;  darknefs. 

PITCHING,  f.  The  aft  of  laying  with  ftones  end  wife ; 
the  ground  fo  laid  with  ftones. 

Pitching,  the  inclination  or  vibration  of  a  fliip  length- 
wife  about  her  centre  of  gravity  ;  or  the  motion  by  which 
flie  plunges  her  head  and  after-part  alternately  into  the 
hollow  of  the  fea.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  motion  ;  and, 
when  confiderable,  not  only  retards  the  (hip’s  way,  but 
endangers  the  malts  and  ftrains  the  veflel.  This  motion 
proceeds  from  two  caufes  ;  viz.  from  the  vefiel’s  improper 
conftrudlion,  or  the  ill-arrangement  of  her  cargo. 

PITCHTNG-PENCE,  f.  Money  paid  for  pitching,  or 
fetting  down,  every  bag  of  corn,  or  pack  of  goods,  in  a 
fair  or  market.  Jacob. 

PITCH'LEY.  See  Kettering,  vol.  xi.  p.  694. 

PITCH'Y,  adj.  Smeared  with  pitch  : 

The  planks,  their  pitchy  cov’rings  walh’d  away, 

Now  yield,  and  now  a  yawning  breach  difplay.  Drydxn. 

Having  the  qualities  of  pitch. — Native  petroleum,  found 
floating  upon  fome  fprings,  is  no  other  than  this  very 
pitchy  fubftance,  drawn  forth  of  the  ftrata  by  the  water. 
Woodward  on  Fo(fi!s.  —  Black  ;  dark;  difmal.  —  I  will 
fort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee.  Shahefpeare. 
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Pitchy  anti  dark  the  night  fometimes  appears, 

Friend  to  our  woe,  and  parent  of  our  fears; 

Our  joy  and  wonder  fometimes  fhe  excites 

With  ftars  unnumbered.  Prior. 

PITE'A,  or  Pith'ea,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in 
Weft  Bothnia,  fituated  on  a  fmall  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  joined  to  the  continent 
by  a  wooden  bridge,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  gate.  The 
ftreets  run  in  parallel  lines;  but  the  church  (lands  a 
confiderabie  diftance  from  the  town,  fo  that  the  bridge 
muft  be  crofted  to  go  to  it.  This  town  has  a  commo¬ 
dious  harbour,  and  a  good  fchool.  Pitea  was  firft  built  in 
the  year  162,1,  by  Guftavus  Adolphus,  about  three  miles 
higher  up  in  the  country;  but  the  town  being  totally 
deftroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1666,  it  was  rebuilt  on  its 
prefent  fituation.  Old  Pitea  is  now  a  large  village,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  great  number  of  houfes,  fcattered  irregularly 
on  a  fine  common.  Lat.  65.  23.  N.  Ion.  21.  22.  E. 

PIT'EOUS,  adj.  Sorrowful;  mournful;  exciting  pity. 
— They  heard  that  -piteous  drained  voice.  Spenfer. 

The  moft  arch  deed  of  piteous  maffacre 

That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.  S/iakefpeare. 

Compaftionate ;  tender: 

If  the  feries  of  thy  joys 
Permit  one  thought  lefs  cheerful  to  arife. 

Piteous  transfer  it  to  the  mournful  Twain.  Prior. 

Wretched;  paltry;  pitiful. — Piteous  amends  !  Milton. 

PIT'EOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  piteous  manner;  in  a  manner 
exciting  pity. — A  moft  glorious  fabrick  moft  piteoujly  in¬ 
habited  ;  nothing  but  cats  and  crocodiles  within,  inftead 
of  gods.1 Hammond. 

I  muft  talk  of  murthers,  rapes,  and  inaffacres. 

Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteoujly  perform’d.  Titus  Andr. 

PIT'EOUSNESS,  f.  Sorrowfulnefs  ;  tendernefs. 
PITESZ'TI,  a  town  of  Walachia :  fifty  miles  north-weft 
ofBuchareft.  Lat.  44.  57.  N.  Ion.  24.  49.  E. 

PIT'FALL,  J.  A  pit  dug  and  covered,  into  which  a 
paflenger  falls  unexpectedly. — Thefe  hidden  pitfalls  were 
fet  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  fo  that  throngs  of 
people  fell  into  them.  Addifon. 

Poor  bird  !  thou’d’ft  never  fear  the  net  or  lime, 

The  pitfall  nor  the  gin.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

To  PIT'FALL,  v.  n.  To  lead  into  a  pitfall. — Not  full  of 
cranks  and  contradictions,  and  pitfalling  difpenfes.  Mil- 
ton’s  D06I.  and  Difc.  of  Divorce. 

PITH,  f.  [pi'Sa,  Sax.]  The  marrow  of  the  plant ;  the 
foft  part  in  tire  midft  of  the  wood.' — If  a  cion,  fit  to  be 
fet  in  the  ground,  hath  the  pith  finely  taken  forth,  and 
not  altogether,  but  fome  of  it  left,  it  will  bear  a  fruit 
with  little  or  no  core.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hift. 

Her  folid  bones  convert  to  folid  wood. 

To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  fap  her  blood.  Dryden. 

Marrow. — The  vertebres  are  all  perforated  in  the  middle, 
with  a  large  hole  for  the  fpinal  marrow  or  pith  to  pafs 
along.  Bay. 

As  doth  the  pith,  which,  left  our  bodies  flack, 

Strings  fall  the  little  bones  of  neck  and  back  ; 

So  by  the  foul  doth  death  firing  heaven  and  earth.  Donne. 

Strength  ;  force. — Pith  in  Scotland  is  ftill  retained  as 
denoting  ftrength,  either  corporeal  or  intelledlual ;  as. 
That  defies  all  your  pith.  Johnfon. — Since  thefe  arms  of 
mine  had  feven  years’  pith.  Shakefpeare. 

Leave  your  England, 

Guarded  with  grandfires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
Orpafs’d,  or  not  arriv’d  to,  pith  and  puiffance.  Shakefpeare . 

Energy  ;  cogency  ;  fulnefs  of  fentiment ;  clofenefs  and 
vigour  of  thought  and  flyle  : 


Theoftler,  barber,  miller,  and  thefmith, 

Heare  of  the  fawes  of  fuch  as  wifdome  ken, 

And  learn  fome  wit,  although  they  want  the  pith 
That  clerkes  pretend.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Weight;  moment;  principal  part. — That’s  my  pith  of 
bufinefs  ’twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother.  Shakefpeare’s 
Meaf.  for  Meaf. 

Enterprifes  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lofe  the  name  of  adlion.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

The  quinteffence  ;  the  chief  part : 

The  owner  of  a  foul  difeafe, 

To  keep  it  from  divulging,  lets  it  feed 

Ev’n  on  th e pith  of  life.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

PITH'ECON  POR'TUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  port 
of  Africa,  in  Libya,  near  Carthage. 

PITHECUSftLT,  iflands  of  the  Tyrrhenian  fea,  near 
the  coalls  of  Campania. 

PITHE'US.  See  Pittheus. 

PITH'ILY,  adv.  With  ftrength  ;  with  cogency;  with 
force. — Lucilius  hath  briefly  and  pithily  pointed  out  that 
bafe  kind  of  life.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

PITH'INESS,  J\  Energy;  ftrength. — No  lefs  deferveth 
his  witnefs  in  deviling,  his  pithinefs  in  uttering,  his  com¬ 
plaint  of  love,  fo  lovely.  E.  K.  on  Spenfer. 

PITH'ING,  f.  The  name  of  an  operation  performed 
for  killing  animals  fuddenly  and  without  pain,  with  a 
narrow  double-edged  poniard  palled  in  between  thefkull 
and  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck:  in  this  way  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  divided,  and  the  animal  inftantaneoufly 
deprived  of  fenfibility.  This  operation  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Cline,  junior,  aflifted  by  Mr.  Brodie  and  Mr.  Clift,  on 
a  camel  that  had  been  the  fubjedl  of  Mr.  Home’s  experi¬ 
ments.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xcvi.  p.  359. 

The  common  mode  of  killing  cattle  in  this  kingdom 
is,  by  finking  them  on  the  forehead  with  a  pole-axe,  and 
then  cutting  their  throats  to  bleed  them.  But  this  me¬ 
thod  is  cruel,  and  not  free  from  danger.  The  animal  is 
not  always  brought  down  by  the  firft  blow,  and  the  repe¬ 
tition  is  difficult  and  uncertain,  and,  if  the  animal  be  not 
very  well  fecured,  accidents  may  happen.  Lord  Somer¬ 
ville,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  method  of 
pithing,  or  laying  (as  it  was  called  from  the  gentlenefs  of 
it)  cattle,  by  dividing  the  fpinal  marrow  above  the  origin 
of  thephrenic  nerves,  as  is  commonly  praftifed  in  Barbary, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Jamaica,  and  in  fome  parts  of  England  ; 
and  Mr.  Jackfon  (Reflections  on  the  Commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean)  fays,  that  “the  bed  method  of  killing  a 
bullock,  is  by  thrufting  a  fharp-pointed  knife  into  the 
fpinal  marrow,  when  the  bullock  will  immediately  fall 
without  any  ftruggle.” 

It  is  defirable,  on  feveral  accounts,  that  this  fudden 
mode  of  killing  neat  cattle,  and  other  forts  of  animals, 
by  ftriking  into  and  dividing  this  vital  part,  fhould 
become  the  common  one  in  all  (laughter- houfes,  and 
other  places ;  and,  efpecially,  as  removing  the  apparent 
cruelty,  and  leflening  the  fufferings  of  them,  more  than 
in  the  other  or  the  ordinary  practice.  This  method, 
which  has  long  been  univerfal,  in  a  great  meafure,  on 
the  continent,  as  well  as  in  fome  of  our  Weft-Indian 
Iflands,  has,  within  thefe  few  years,  been  tried  in  this 
country,  in  fome  inftances  with  complete  fuccefs  ;  and 
the  flefh  of  the  beads  fo  killed  has  been  found  equally 
good,  if  not  better,  than  that  of  thofe  flaughtered  in  the 
ufual  manner;  and,  as  the  operation  is  capable  of  being 
performed  quietly,  and  without  any  fort  of  alarm  to  the 
animals, all  accidents  and  bruifes  are  avoided,  which  not 
uncommonly  take  place  in  forcing  them  into  a  proper 
fituation  and  pofition  for  receiving  the  flroke  or  blow, 
when  they  are  to  be  knocked  down,  and  killed  in  that 
way. 

It  has  been  flated  by  the  writer  of  the  Correfled  Report 
of  the  Agriculture  of  Shropfhire,  that  a  butcher  at  Wif- 
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bech,  in  Lincolnfhire,  praclifed  this  mode  feveral  years 
ago,  in  confequence  of  the  reprefentations  made  to  him  of 
it,  by  captain  Clarkfon  of  the  navy,  who  had  feen  animals 
fo  flaughtered  for  the  ufe  of  our  fleet,  when  at  Jamaica; 
that,  after  his  death,  Smith,  another  butcher  of  the  fame 
place,  adopted  the  lame  method  ;  and  that,  in  the  year 
1796,  he  (the  writer)  procured,  by  favour  of  Mr.  Clark¬ 
fon,  fo  diftinguifhed  for  humanity,  the  following  account, 
which  he  had  from  Smith  ;  who  informedjiim,  That  he 
killed  all  his  bullocks  by  finking  them  in  the  fpinal 
marrow.  That  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  ear- root  to  ear- 
root,  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diftance  from  the  horns, 
or  places  for  them,  and  the  centre  of  this  line  were  found, 
this  centre  or  fpot  would  be  the  place  where  the  knife 
Ihould  enter,  in  ftriking  the  animals.  That  the  knife 
which  he  makes  ufe  of  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  dagger, 
nor  is  it  thruft  in  with  any  great  force  :  it  is  rather  larger 
than  a  common  pen-knife,  but  the  blade  is  permanently 
fixed  in  the  handle.  In  the  adl  of  ftriking,  the  handle  is 
taken  into  the  hand,  and  the  fore-finger  placed  down¬ 
wards  towards  the  point,  merely  in  order  to  direfl  it  in 
the  operation.  The  perfon  who  ufes  the  knife  or  inftru- 
ment  takes  hold  of  one  ear  of  the  beaft  with  his  left  hand, 
while  with  his  right  he  ftrikes  it  in  the  proper  place 
with  the  knife  or  tool.  In  the  fame  infant  the  bullock 
drops,  and  is  apparently  out  of  all  fenfation  of  pain. 
He  was  informed  alfo,  that  it  was  not  once  in  a  thoufand 
times  that  any  perfon  mifles  the  right  place  ;  though 
perhaps  an  apprentice  or  foreman  may  at  firft,  or  in  the 
beginning.  But  the  rule,  on  the  whole,  is  fo  certain, 
that  it  may  be  laid  hardly  ever  to  fail.  However,  if  it 
Ihould  at  any  time,  the  knife  is  atleaft  fo  near  the  proper 
place,  that  by  the  fmalleft  motion  or  alteration  of  its 
pofition,  without  withdrawing  it,  it  may  find  its.proper 
way,  and  finifti  the  bufinefs.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  fuppofed, 
there  would  hardly  be  the  pain  of  two  feconds  to  the 
animals.  However,  in  fpeaking  to  Smith’s  apprentice  on 
the  fubje£l,  he  was  allured  by  him,  that  he  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  the  proper  fpot  for  the  purpofe,  and  that 
the  beaftsdrop  inftantly. 

It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  an  inftrument  might 
be  contrived  by  means  of  a  ftrong  fpring,  fomewhat  in  the 
manner  of  that  ufed  in  cupping,  but  only  with  one  blade, 
that  might,  on  being  properly  applied,  forceitfelf  fuddenly 
into  the  brain  even,  and  thus  inftantly  complete  the  bufi¬ 
nefs  ;  or  the  operation  might  probably  be  performed  in 
an  equally  complete,  convenient,  and  more  expeditious, 
manner,  by  the  difcharge  of  a  fmall  piftol,  loaded  in  fome 
proper  way  for  this  purpofe,  and  fuitably  direfted.  In 
fomeofthefe  ways  the  prefent  brutal,  beating,  hammering, 
and  difgufting,  practice,  may  probably  be  got  quit  of  ; 
which,  for  many  reafons,  is  highly  defirable. 

PITHIVIER'S,  or  Plu'viers,  a  town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loire;  containing  3071  inhabitants:  twenty-one  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Orleans,  and  twenty-three  north-weft 
ofMontargis.  Lat.  48.  11.  N.  Ion.  2.  24.  E. 

PITH'LESS,  culj.  Wanting  pith  ;  wanting  ftrength  : 

Weak  fhoulders  overborne  with  burthening  grief, 

And  pithlefs  arms  like  to  a  wither’d  vine 
That  droops  his  faplefs  branches  to  the  ground. 

Shahefpeare's  Hen.  VI.  Part  I. 

Wanting  energy ;  wanting  force. 

PI'THO,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  thegoddefsof  perfuafion. 
She  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mercury  and 
Venus,  and  was  reprefented  with  a  diadem  on  her  head, 
to  intimate  her  influence  over  the  hearts  of  man.  One  of 
iter  arms  appeared  raifed  as  in  the  attitude  of  an  orator 
haranguing  in  a  public  aflembly  ;  and  with  the  other  file 
holds  a  thunderbolt,  and  fetters  made  with  flowers,  to 
fignify  the  powers  of  reafoning  and  the  attractions  of  elo¬ 
quence.  Acaduceus,  as  a  fyrnbol  of  perfuafion,  appears 
at  her  feet,  with  the  writings  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero, 
the  two  raoft  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  who  under- 
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flood  how  to  command  the  attention  of  their  audience, 
and  to  roufe  and  animate  their  various  paflions. — A  cer¬ 
tain  Roman  courtezan  received  this  name  on  account  of 
the  allurements  which  her  charms  pofiefled,  and  of  her 
winning  expreffions. 

PITHiE'US.  See  Pithou. 

PI'THOM,  [Heb  the  opening  of  the  mouth.]  The 
name  of  one  of  the  cities  that  the  children  of  Ifrael  built 
for  Pharoah  in  Egypt  (Exod.  i.  11.)  during  the  time  of 
their  fervitude.  This  is  probably  the  fame  city  with 
Pathionos  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  which  he  places  upon 
the  canal  made  by  Necho  and  Darius  to  join  the  Red  Sea 
with  the  Nile,  and  by  that  means  with  the  Mediterranean. 
Bochart  fays,  that  Pithom  and  Raamfes  (or  Ramefes)  are 
about  five  leagues  above  the  divifion  of  the  Nile,  and 
beyond  this  river.  Marftiam  will  have  Pithom  to  be  the 
fame  as  Pelufium,  orDamietta;  and  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  that 
Ramefes  flood  where  Cairo  is  now  built.  See  Gen.xlvii.  1 1. 

The  verfe,  where  thefe  cities  are  named  in  conjunction, 
runs  thus,  in  our  verfion  :  They  built  for  Pharoah  treafure- 
cities,  Pithom  and  Raamfes.  Exod.  i.  11.  By  treafure- 
cities  may,  doubtlefs,  be  meant  fore-cities,  or  public  gra¬ 
naries.  They  might  be  fortified  cities,  in  which  were 
magazines  of  all  forts  of  ammunition,  ftores  of  grain, 
public  provifions,  and  treafures  of  money.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Biftiop  Patrick.  In  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  xvii.  12. 
the  words  drey  mifcenoth  are  tranflated  fore-cities  ;  and  in 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  28.  fore-liouj'es  for  corn  and  wine.  The 
Vulgate  tranflation  of  Exod.  i.  11.  gives  urbes  tabernacu- 
lorum,  the  Septuagint  no Art;  oyyyct.%,  fortified  cities.  Cal- 
met  fuppofes  Jl^DD'VO  t0  be  the  name  of  a  city  ;  and  he 
tranflates  the  verfe  thus:  “They  built  cities,  namely, 
Mifcenoth,  Pithom,  and  Ramefes.”  But  we  know  of  no 
city  in  Egypt  whofe  modern  name  bears  the  moft  remote 
analogy  to  Mifcenoth.  By  mifcenoth,  therefore,  fome 
writers  think  the  pyramids  to  be  intended,  which  from 
]Dp  facan,  “  to  lay  up  in  ftore,”  might  be  defigned  to  fig¬ 
nify  places  where  Pharoah  laid  up  his  treafures;  and 
which,  from  their  ftruCture,  appear  to  have  been  intended 
for  fomething  of  this  kind.  See  Pyramid. 

PITHOU'  (Peter),  a  magiftrate  diftinguilhed  for  his 
integrity  and  profound  erudition,  was  born  in  1539  at 
Troyes  in  Champagne,  of  a  family  originally  from  Nor¬ 
mandy.  After  an  elementary  education  at  home,  he 
went  to  Paris  to  ftudy  under  the  learned  Turnebus,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  the  tafte  for  claflical  antiquity  for  which 
he  was  remarkable.  He  afterwards  ftudied  the  law  at 
Bourges  under  Cujas,  and  was  a  difciple  worthy  of  fuch 
a  mailer.  When  called  to  the  bar,  however,  his  natural 
diffidence  fo  much  embarrafled  him,  that  he  found  it 
neceflary  to  renounce  that  branch  of  the  profeffion. 
Being  attached  to  the  reformed  religion,  he  was  near 
lofing  his  life  at  the  horrid  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
day  ;  which  probably  had  fuch  an  effeCl  upon  his  mind, 
naturally  timid,  that  in  the  following  year  he  conformed 
to  the  catholic  church,  and  foon  after  obtained  the  office 
of  attorney-general  in  the  chamber  of  juftice  in  Guienne. 
When  Gregory  XIII.  had  iflued  a  brief  againft  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  Henry  III.  concerning  the  council  of  Trent, 
Pithou  publilbed  a  memoir,  in  which  he  developed  the 
fecret  purpofes  of  the  brief,  and  vigoroufly  defended  the 
caufe  of  his  king  and  country.  After  Henry  IVth’s  con- 
verfion,  as  it  has  been  called,  he  ufed  his  bell  endeavours 
to  reduce  the  city  of  Paris  to  allegiance.  He  was  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  “  Catholicon  d’Efpagne,”  a  fatire  which 
proved  very  effectual  in  throwing  ridicule  upon  the 
Spanifh  party.  He  alfo  publilhed  a  little  work,  which  he 
pretended  was  a  tranflation  from  the  Italian,  entitled 
“  Raifons  pour  lefquelles  les  Eveques  de  France  ont  pu 
de  droit  donner  l’Abfolution  a  Henry  de  Bourbon,” 
which  was  feveral  times  printed,  and  which  made  many 
converts  to  the  royal  caufe.  He  died  in  the  year  1596, 
at  the  age  of  57.  He  is  reprefented  by  De  Thou  as  one 
of  the  firft  men  of  the  age,  as  well  for  probity,  candour, 
and  real  piety,  as  for  the  extent  of  his  learning,  the  found- 
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nefs  of  his  judgment,  and  his  political  wifdom.  He  had 
a  moft  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  thing  relative  to 
French  hiltory  and  antiquities ;  and  a  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  civil  law,  in  which  he  was  fcarcely  inferior 
to  Cujas  himfelf,  under  whom,  in  his  youth,  he  had 
ftudied.  The  works  of  this  gentleman  are,  i.TraitCdes 
Libertes  de  1’Eglife  Gallicane,  in  four  vols.  folio,  and 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  bafis  of  all  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  fame  fubjeCL  2.  A  Commentary  on  the 
Cuftoms  of  Troyes,  and  other  tra&s  on  civil  and  canon¬ 
ical  jurifprudence.  3.  He  publifhed,  in  1609,  a  large 
collection  of  “  Opufcules  j”  alfo  editions  of  feveral  mo¬ 
numents  of  antiquity,  chiefly  relating  to  the  hiftory  of 
France.  He  had  collected  a  curious  and  very  valuable 
library,  rich  in  MSS.  which  by  his  will  he  directed  to  be 
fold  only  to  a  frngle  purchafer  acquainted  with  its  value  ; 
this  precaution,  however,  did  not  prevent  its  difperfion. 
By  his  deep  and  extenfive  erudition  he  acquired  the  title 
of  the  French  Varro,  and  his  name  was  not  lefs  celebrated 
abroad  than  in  his  own  country.  Gen.  Biop;. 

PITHOU'  (Francis),  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1544,  was  alfo  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  exercifed 
the  office  of  attorney-general  to  the  chamber  of  juftice 
eftabliffied  by  Henry  IV.  to  check  the  frauds  of  the  finan¬ 
ciers.  He  alfo  affifted  at  the  conferences  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  regulating  the 
boundaries  between  France  and  the  Low-Countries.  Re¬ 
tiring  afterwards  to  a  ftudious  life,  he  emulated  his  bro¬ 
ther  in  the  variety  and  depth  of  his  learned  refearches. 
He  was  a  man  of  Angular  virtue  and  modefty,  and  died 
univerfally  regretted  in  1621.  Francis  took  a  partin 
moft  of  his  brother’s  publications,  and  efpecially  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  “Body  of  Canon  Law,” 
printed  at  Paris  in  2  vols.  fol.  1687.  He  alfo  publiffied 
feveral  works  feparately,  among  which  were,  1.  La  Confe¬ 
rence  des  Lois  Romaines  avec  cedes  de  Moyfe.  2.  An 
edition  of  the  Salic  law,  with  notes.  3.  Traite  de  la 
Grandeur  et  Droits  du  Roi  et  du  Royaume  de  France. 
4.  Obfervationes  ad  Codicem.  He  likewife  gave  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Antiqui  Rhetores  Latini,  Par.  1 599  ;  and  made 
the  valuable  difcovery  of  the  Fables  of  Phsedrus,  which 
he  publiffied  in  conjunction  with  his  brother.  The  names 
of  thefe  two  brothers  are  very  celebrated  among  men  of 
letters.  A  full  and  exaCt  catalogue  of  their  feveral  pub¬ 
lications  is  prefixed  to  their  works  in  Latin,  printed  in 
1715.  Mover  i. 

PITH'Y,  adj.  Confiding  of  pith  ;  abounding  with 
pith.' — The  pithy  fibres  brace  and  ftitch  together  the  lig¬ 
neous  in  a  plant.  Grew's  Cofmol.  Sacra. 

The  Herefordian  plant  that  likes 

To  approach  the  quince,  and  the  elder’s  pithy  ftem. 

Philips. 

Strong;  forcible.;  energetic. — In  all  thefe,  Goodman 
FaCt  was  very  ffiort,  but  pithy ;  for  he  was  a  plain  home- 
fpun  man.  Addifon. 

I  mull  begin  with  rudiments  of  art, 

More  pleafant,  pithy,  and  effectual, 

Than  hath  been  taught  by  any.  Shakefpeare. 

Many  rare  pithy  faws  concerning 

The  worth  of  aftrologic  learning.  Hudibras. 

PI'THYS,  a  nymph  beloved  by  Pan.  Boreas  was  alfo 
fond  of  her,  but  ffie  (lighted  his  addrefles;  upon  which 
he  daffied  her  againft  a  rock,  and  ffie  was  changed  into  a 
pine-tree. 

PITHYU'SA,  /.  in  botany.  See  Euphorbia. 

PI'TI,  a  town  of  Thibet:  204  miles  fouth  of  Latac. 

PIT'IABLE,  adj.  [from  pity.']  Deferving  pity. — The 
pitiable  perfons  relieved,  are  conftantly  under  your  eye. 
Atterbury. 

PIT'IABLENESS,  f.  State  of  deferving  pity. — For  the 
pitiablenefs  of  his  ignorance,  and  unwilled  miftake,  fo  long 
as  they  lafted,  his  negleCt  thereof  may  be  excufed  and 
connived  at.  Kettlewell. 
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PIT'IEDLY,  adv.  In  a  fituation  to  be  pitied. — They 
are  not  alone  that  have  books  and  company  within  their 
own  walls.  He  is  properly  and  pitiedly  to  be  counted 
alone,  that  is  illiterate,  and  inactively  lies  hamletted  in 
fome  untravelled  village  of  the  duller  country.  Feltham's 
Ref.  ii.  49. 

PIT'IES, /.  The  only  money  of  the  natives  of  the  ids 
of  Java,  which  is  a  fmall  coin  containing  four  parts  of 
lead  and  one  of  tin;  twenty-five  of  thefe  pafs  for  two 
duyts,  each  duyt  being  a  fourth  part  of  the  Dutch  cop¬ 
per  coin  called  the  ftiver. 

PIT'IFUL,  adj.  Tender;  compaffionate. — The  Lord  is 
full  of  compaffion  and  mercy,  long-fuffering,  and  very 
pitiful,  and  forgiveth  fins.  Ecclus.  ii.  2. 

Would  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward’s, 

Or  Edward’s  foft  and  pitiful  like  mine.  Shakefpeare. 

Melancholy;  moving  compaffion. — Some  who  have  not 
deferved  judgment  of  death,  have  been,  for  their  good’s 
fake,  caught  up  and  carried  ftraight  to  the  bough  ;  a 
thing  indeed  very  pitiful  and  horrible.  Spenfer on  Ireland. 

Strangely-vifited  people, 

All  fwoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 

The  meredefpair  of  furgery,  he  cures.  Shakefpeare. 
Will  he  his  pitiful  complaints  renew  ? 

For  freedom  with  afteCted  language  fue  ?  Sandys. 

Paltry;  contemptible;  defpicable. — Sin  can  'pleafe  no 
longer  than  for  that  pitiful  (pace  of  time  while  it  is  com¬ 
mitting^  and  furely  the  prefent  pleafure  of  a  finful  aft  is 
a  poor  countervail  for  the  bitternefs  which  begins  where 
the  aCfion  ends,  and  lafts  for  ever.  South. 

PIT'IFULLY,  adv.  With  pity;  with  compaffion. — 
Pitifully  behold  the  forrows  of  our  hearts.  Comm.  Prayer. 
— 'Mournfully;  in  a  manner  that  moves  compaffion. — 
Some  of  the  philofophers  doubt  whether  there  were  any 
fuch  thing  as  fenfe  of  pain;  and  yet,  when  any  great  evil 
has  been  upon  them,  they  would  figh  and  groan  as  piti¬ 
fully  as  other  men.  Tillotfon. 

He  beat  him  moft  pitifully ;  nay, 

He  beat  him  moft  unpitifully.  Shakefpeare. 

Contemptibly;  defpicably. — Thofe  men  who  gave  them- 
felves  airs  of  bravery  on  reflecting  upon  the  lalt  fcenes  of 
others,  may  behave  the  moft  pitifully  in  their  own.  Rich- 
ardjbn's  Clariffa. 

PITI'FULNESS, /.  Tendernefs;  mercy;  compaffion. 
— Bafilius,  giving  the  infinite  terms  of  praifes  to  Zelmane’s 
valour  in  conquering,  and  pitifulnefs  in  pardoning,  com¬ 
manded  no  more  words  to  be  made  of  it.  Sidney. — Def- 
picablenefs;  contemptiblenefs. 

PITIGLIA'NO,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Etruria  :  t  wen¬ 
ty-three  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Orbitello.. 

PITIHEM'PO,  a  mountain  of  Afia,  which  bounds 
Thibet  to  the  north-weft. 

PIT'ILESS,  adj.  Wanting  pity  ;  wanting  compaffion  ; 
mercilefs. — All  tor  their  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  merci- 
lefs,  pitilejs;  and,  to  benefit  themfelves,  they  care  not 
what  mifchief  they  procure  to  others.  Burton’s  Anat. 
of  Mel. 

Upon  my  livid  lips  beftow  a  kifs, 

Nor  fear  your  kiftes  can  reftore  my  breath ; 

Even  you  are  not  more  pitilejs  than  death.  Bryden. 

Unpitied  : 

But  they  do  peri (h  pitilefs  that  wear, 

Through  (loth,  away  : 

So  I  do  perilh  pitilejs,  through  fear.  Davies. 

PJT'ILESSLY,  adv.  Without  mercy.  Sherwood. 
PIT'ILESSNESS,  f.  Unmercifulnels. 

PITI'NUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  territory  called  by  Pliny  Pitinas  Ager,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Apennines,  and  watered  by  the  river  Novanus. 
Ptolemy  affigns  this  town  to  the  Umbrians  who  inhabited 
the  territory  north  of  the  Tufcans. 
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PITIS'CUS  (Samuel),  a  learned  phi-ioiogift,  was  the  fen 
of  a  refugee  minifter  at  Zutphen,  where  lie  was  born  in 
if«57,  He  lhidied  under  J.  Fr.  Gronovius  at  Deventer, 
and  afterwards  went  through  a  courfe  of  theology  at  Gro¬ 
ningen.  After  he  had  completed  his  education,  he  was 
made  mafter  of  the  fchool  at  Zutphen,  whence  in  1685  he 
was  promoted  to  be  reftor  of  the  college  of  St.  Jerome  at 
Utrecht.  After  a  laborious  life,  in  the  early  part  of 
which  he  fuffsred  much  from  domefcic  difquiets,  he  died 
at  Utrecht,  in  1717,  at  the  age  of  80.  This  learned  man 
was  the  author  of  feveral  ufeful  and  efteeined  works. 
Re  publiflied  feveral  Latin  authors  with  commentaries 5 
a  Latin  and  Dutch  Dictionary;  and  a  Lexicon  Antiqui- 
t'atum  Romanarum,  2  vols.  folio,  1712,  the  labour  of  ten  _ 
years,  a  performance  of  great  erudition,  well  known  in 
the  learned  world.  He  alfo  gave  a  new  and  much  im¬ 
proved  edition  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  Rofin,  and 
of  Pomey’s  Pantheon  myfticum.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet, 
ffljl. 

PITIVIL'CO  la  BARAN'CA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Lima  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-north- weft  of 
Guaura. 

PITKE'ATHLY,  or  Pxtc aitlily,  a  village  in  the 
parifli  of  Dumbarny,  and  county  of  Perth,  Scotland,  is 
i’eated  in  a  fequeftered  corner  of  the  rich  vale  of  Strath- 
erne,  at  the  diftance  of  four  or  five  miles  from  Perth.  It 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  mineral  fprings,  and  of 
late  years  has  become  a  place  of  very  faftiionable  refort. 
In  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  for  the  cure  of  fcrofula, 
feurvy,  gravel,  and  complaints  in  theftomach  and  bowels, 
Pitkeathly  wells  are  generally  confidered  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  any  in  North  Britain  ;  and  the  village  yields 
to  none  in  beauty  and  agreeablenefs  of  fituation.  There 
are  here  fivedillinct  fprings  ofdifferent  degrees  of  ftrength, 
but  all  partaking  of  the  fame  qualities.  The  chief  mi¬ 
neralizers  are  muriate  of  foda  (common  fait)  and  muri¬ 
ate  of  lime,  with  a  portion  of  chalk  and  gypfum  held  in 
folution.  An  account  of  thefe  waters,  and  of  their  me¬ 
dicinal  ufes,  was  publiflied  in  the  62d  volume  of  the 
Phiiofophical  Tranfaftions.  The  period  of  their  difeo- 
very  cannot  be  afeertained;  as  even  tradition  is  filent 
upon  the  fubjeft. 

The  parifli  of  Dumbarny  is  about  four  miles  in  length 
and  three  in  breadth.  The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
the  furface  finely  diverfified  with  level  and  riling  grounds, 
wood,  and  water.  The  river  Earn  runs  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  parifli;  and  on  one  fide  it  is  bounded  by  the 
hill  of  Mordun  or  Moncrieff,  the  view  from  which  is 
charafterifed  by  Pennant  as  “the  glory  of  Scotland.” 
The  bridge  over  the  Earn  here  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  kept  in  repair  by  the  magiftrates  of  Perth.  Beauties  of 
Scotland,  vol.  iv.  Horn's  Journey  through  the  Wejlern 
lflands  of  Scotland. 

PIT'LAND,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  north-eaft  of  Cambay. 

PIT'LAR,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  tlte  government  of 
Tobolfk:  forty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Obdorfkoi. 

PITLAWAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Banfvvaleh  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Tandla. 

PIT'MEAD,  a  village  in  Wiltftiire,  near  Warminfter. 
Here,  Oft.  1786,  a  difcovery  was  made  of  fome  Roman 
antiquities;  fuch  as  teffelated  pavements,  remains  of  baths, 
urns,  and  domeftic  utenfils,  made  of  beautiful  clay,  &c. 

PIT'NE,  See  Putt. 

PIT'OC,  a  town  of  Thibet :  twenty-four  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Latac. 

PITO'LO.  SeePiETOLO. 

PI'TON  POI'NT,  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the  ifland 
of  Sr.  Lucia. 

PITO'T  (Henry),  an  able  French  mathematician 
and  civil  engineer,  was  defeended  from  a  noble  family  of 
Languedoc,  and  born  at  Aramont,  in  the  diocefe  of  Ufez, 
in  the  year  1695.  His  genius  inclining  him  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  mathematical  fciences,  he  made  himfelf  a  pro¬ 
ficient  in  them  without  the  inftruftion  cf  a  tutor.  At 
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•the  age  cf  twenty-three  he  went  to  Paris,  -  where  he  con- 
trafted  an  intimacy  and  ffriendfliip  with  the  celebrated 
Reaumur.  In  the  year  1724,  he  was  received  i  11  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ;  of  which  he  was  elefted  a 
penfioner  not  many  years  afterwards.  Belides  con¬ 
tributing  numerous  papers  to  the  Memoirs  of  that  body, 
he  publiflied  an  excellent  work  entitled  The  Theory  of 
Working  Ships,  1731,  4-to.  which  induced  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  to  admit  him  into  the  number  of  its 
foreign  members.  In  1740,  the  ftates-general  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  gave  him  the  appointment  of  principal  engineer 
to  the  province,  and  alfo  that  of  infpeftor  general  of  the 
famous  canal  which  forms  a  navigable  junction  between 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Bay 'of  Bifeay.  Many 
monuments  of  his  genius,  which  will  t  ran  fin  it  his  name 
with  honour  to  pofterity,  may  be  feen  in  different  parts 
of  Languedoc;  and,  in  particular,  a  noble  plan  defigned 
and  executed  by  him,  for  fupplying  Montpellier  with 
water  from  fenrets  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues, 
which  has  defervedly  excited  the  admiration  of  tra¬ 
vellers.  Out  of  refpeft  to  his  merits,  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Montpellier  inferibed  his  name  in 
the  lift  of  their  members ;  and  the  king  honoured  him 
with  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  Pitot  was  the  mathe¬ 
matical  tutor  of  the  celebrated  Marflial  Saxe,  and  enjoyed 
the  friendftiip  and  protection  of  that  commander.  He 
died  in  1771,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix,  equally  efteemed 
for  his  probity  aiid  diiintereftednefs  as  lie  was  refpefted 
for  his  fcience  and  ingenuity. 

FIT'QUIN,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  and  capital  of  the 
province  of  Sonora:  900  miles  north-weft  of  Mexico. 
Lat.  29.  56.  N.  Ion.  112.  12.  W. 

PITRIO'WlN,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  : 
32  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lublin. 

PITRIPE'TI,  a  name  of  the  Hindoo  deity  Yama,  who 
correfponds  with  the  Pluto  of  weftern  mythologifts. 

PI'TRIS,/  A  clafs  of  beings  with  the  Hindoos,  to 
whom  reverence  is  paid  in  their  facrificial  ceremonies. 
They  fometimes  feem  to  bear  the  character  of  the  patri¬ 
archs,  or  fages,  of  former  days;  and  at  others  the  moon 
is  afiigned  for  their  habitation.  In  the  Inftitutes  of 
Menu,  they  are  thus  deferibed  :  “The  Pitris,  or  great 
progenitors,  are  free  from  wrath;  intent  on  purity; 
ever  exempt  from  fexual  paflions ;  endued  with  exalted 
qualities  :  they  are  primeval  deities,  who  have  laid  arms 
afide.  From  the  Rifhis  come  tlte  Pitris,  or  patriarchs.” 
See  Rishis. 

PITS  fjolin),  an  Engiifli  biographer,  was  born  in 
1560  at  Alton  in  Hampfhire.  Pie  was  educated  at 
Winchefter  fchooi,  whence  he  was  elefted  probationer- 
fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1578.  After  two 
years  refiden.ee  there,  he  left  the  kingdom  as  a  declared 
Roman  Catholic,  and  went  to  Douay.  He  finiflied  his 
ftudies  at  Rheims,  and  in  the  Engiifli  college  at  Rome  ; 
and  was  ordained  prieft.  Returning  to  Rheims,  he 
taught  rhetoric  and  Greek  there,  till  the  civil  wars  in 
France  caufed  him  to  withdraw  to  Lorraine.  He  viiited 
feveral  cities  and  univerfities  in  Germany,  and  was  made 
doftor  in  divinity  at  Ingolftadt.  The  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  prefented  him  with  a  canonry  of  Verdun,  and 
he  was  afterwards  chofen  by  the  Duchefs  of  Cleves, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  for  her  confeffor. 
He  continued  in  her  fervice  twelve  years;  and  then, 
returning  into  Lorraine,  he  was  promoted  by  the  Biftiop 
of  Toul  to  the  deanery  of  Liverdun,  and  a  canonry  of 
that  Church.  At  that  place  he  died  in  1616.  He  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  mafter  of  an  elegant  Latin  Ityle. 
Befides  fome  theological  treatifes,  he  compofed  the  lives 
of  the  kings,  bilhops,  apoftolical  men,  and  writers,  of 
England.  Of  this,  the  latter  part,  viz.  the  lives  of 
writers,  alone  was  publiflied  after  his  death,  in  1619, 4to. 
by  W.  Bifliop,  a  doftor  of  the  Sorbonne.  Its  title  is 
“J.  Pitfeus  de  illuftribus  Anglia:  Scriptoribus.”  It  is 
principally  compiled  from  Bale’s  work  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  though  full  of  abufe  of  that  writer,  and  as  bigotted 
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in  the  fupport  of  popery  as  he  is  in  that  of  prcteftantifin . 
Pitts  has  like  wife  betrayed  bad  faith  in  his  confident 
quotations  from  the  antiquary  Leland,  though  it  is 
certain  that  he  never  law  hi-  writings,  and  could  only 
copy  what  Bale  has  taken  from  them.  His  work  is 
replete  with  miftakes  and  mifreprefentations,  and  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  accounts  he  has  given  of  the 
Englifli  Catholic  writers  who  became  refugees  for  their 
religion.  Nico, {Jon’s  /lift .  Library. 

PIT'SCHEN  or  Bitscken,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Brieg.  In  the  year  1 5 8 S,  this  town  was 
pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Poles,  after  they  ba$  defeated 
Maximilian  of  Auftria  ;  and  in  the  years  1637,  and  1633, 
it  was  again  lacked.  It  was  pt  one  time  the  fee  or  a 
bifliop,  afterwards  removed  to  Breflaw  :  it  contains  two 
churches,  and  a  college,  and  is  furrounded  with  walls ; 
thirty-miles  north-eaft  of  Brellau.  Lat.  51.  8.  N.  Ion.  18. 
j5-E- 

PITS'HAN,  a  town  of  Little  Bukharia  :  thirty  mile's 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Tcurfan. 

PITS'HANGER,  a  fubordinate  manor  to  Ealing,  in 
Middlefex,  was  for  many  years  the  property  of  the 
Edwards  family  ;  of  whom  Thomas  Edwards,  efq.  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  “Canons  of  Criticifm,”  was 
long  a  relident  here.  Its  late  polTeflbr,  John  Soane,  efq. 
profeflor  of  architefture  io  the  Royal  Academy,  greatly 
improved  the  houfe  and  grounds,  and  rendered  this  a 
very  pleafant  and  clafiical  retreat.  .  This  gentleman  fold 
the  eftate  about  the  year  1815. 

PITSjEGAM',  ft.  in  botany.  See  Jasminum. 

PITSYLVA'NIA.  See  Pittsylvania. 

PITT,  a  county  of  America,  -in  North  Carolina,  con¬ 
taining  9169  inhabitants,  of  whom  3589  were  Haves  in 
1810. — Alfo  a  townfbip  of  Allegany  county,  Penn- 
lyl vania,  containing  2441  inhabitants. 

PITT  (Chriftopber),  an  Englifli  poet,  fon  of  a  phy- 
•ftcian,  was  born  at  Blandford  in  Dorletlhire,  in  the  year 
1699.  He  was  educated  in  Winchefter  fchool,  where  he 
was  diltinguilhed  for  his  afliduity  in  iludy;  for  his  tnfle 
as  a  general  fcholar,  and  as  a  writer  of  Englifli  yerfe. 
On  leaving  Winchelter,  he  was  elefted  to  New  College, 
Oxford;  and,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  kindnefs  of 
the  electors,  he  prefented  them  with  two  manufeript 
volumes  of  poems,  of  which  one  was  mifceilaneous,  and 
the  other  contained  a  complete  verfion  of  Lucan’s  Phar- 
falia.  He;  was  intended  for  the  church  ;  and,  after  three 
years  refidence  at  college,  he  was  prefented,  in  j  722,  to 
the  reftory  of  Pimpern,  in  Dorfetfliire,  to  which  place  he 
retired  after  a  further  continuance  of  two  years  at 
Oxford,  when  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  Here 
he  palled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  an  eafy  fituation, 
maintaining  a  focial  and  very  friendly  intercourfe  with 
many  perfons  of  rank  and  literary  eminence.  He  died  in 
1748,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  generally  refpefted  and 
beloved,  In  1727,  hepublillied  a  volnmeof  mifceilaneous 
poems;  after  which  he  produced  a  tranflation  of  Vida’s 
Art  of  Poetry,  which  pofleffes  much  of  the  elegance 
and  high  polifli  of  the  original.  His  fuccefs  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  literature  encouraged  him  to  undertake  the 
talk  of  tranflating  Virgil’s  Eneid,  which  he  completed  in 
1738,  and  publilhed  in  two  vols.  4to.  in  1740.  “This 
tranflation/’  fays  his  biographer,  “if  Dryden’s  had  not 
exiited,  would  have  been  confidered  as  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  mafs  of  Englilh  poetry  ;  and  even  in  com¬ 
petition  with  that  work,  it  may  fuftain  itfelf  by  its  dif¬ 
ferent  merits.”  It  is  certainly  much  more  exa£I  to  the 
original,  not  only  in  meaning,  but  in  that  polifli  and  re¬ 
finement  which  is  fo  often  violated  by  the  coarfenefs  of 
Dryden.  It  is  alfo  by  no  means  deficient  in  ftrength 
and  vigour:  but  it  cannot  boaft  of  thole  happineffes  of 
expreflion,  that  glow  and  elevation,  which  in  the  belt 
paffages  of  Dryden  give  the  (lamp  of  original  genius. 
Pitt’s  tranflation,  however,  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the 
public;  and  has  repeatedly  been  reprinted  in  a  complete 
edition  of  Virgil  in  Englilh  verfe,  of  which  the  Eclogues 
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and  Georgies  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Wharton,  with 
various  critical  diflertations  by  himfelf  and  others. 
Johnfton’s  Eng  I'M  Pods. 

PIT  r  (William),  Earl  of  Chatham,  an  illultrious 
Englilh  ftatefinan,  was  l'econd.fon  of  Robert  Pitt,  efq. 
of  Boconnic,  and  Harriet  Villisrs,  lifter  to  the  earl  of 
Grandifon;  and  grandfon  of  Thomas  Pitt,  efq.  governor 
.of  Fort  St.  George  in  the  E'aft  Indies,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  who  fold  an  extraordinary  diamond  to  the 
king  of  France  for  135,000k  and  thus  obtained  the  name' 
of  Diamond  Pilt.  lie  was  born  in  Weftmiulter  on  Nov. 
15  1708  ;  and  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
Eton.  At  the  age  of  i3  he  was  .entered  of  Trinity- 
college,  Oxford.  Of  his  academical  reputation  little  is 
known,  but  his  name  appears  to  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes 
on.  the  death  of  Gebrge  I.  publilhed  in  the  univerfity- 
tribute  on  that  occafion.  The  hereditary  difpofition  to 
the  gout,  which  appeared  even  vv la i  1  it  he  was  at  fchool, 
probably  impeded  his  exertions  in  college,  and  compelled 
him  to  quit  it  without  taking  a  degree.  He  then  made 
a  tour  on  the  continent,  with  little  advantage  to  his 
health  ;  but  lie  was  obliged  to  his  diforder  for  allowing 
him  leifure  to  ftore  his  mind  with  ufeful  knowledge, 
and  for  precluding  the  ufual  temptations  to  juvenile 
diffipation.  It  can  fcarcely  bp  fuppofed  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  profeffion  was  ever  intended  to  be  his  permanent 
destination,  and  the  comtnilflon  of  a  cornet  in  the 
Blues,  which  his  friends  obtained  for  him,  was  proba¬ 
bly  only  regarded  as  a  temporary  addition  to  a  fcanty 
income.  . 

In  1735  'le  was  placed  in  the  proper  theatre  for  his 
abilities  by- an  introdudlion  into  the  bonfe  of  commons 
as  representative  (if  it  can  be  fo  called)  of  the  family- 
borough  of  Old  Sarum.  In  the  fame  parliament,  his  two 
friends,  George  Lyttleton,  afterwards  Lord  Lyttleton, 
and  Richard  Grenville,  afterwards  Lord  Temple,  were 
firft  aggregated  to  the  fenatoriai  body.  The  firft  time 
Mr.  Pjtt  lpoke  in  that  aflembly  was  to  lecond  a  motion 
of  Lyttleton,  for  a  congratulatory  addrefs  to  his  majefty 
on  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Frederic). 
His  fpeech  was  received  witli  applaufe,  and  obtained  for 
him  the  notice  of  the  prince,  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  an  oppofition-party.  With  this  party  Mr.  Pitt  always 
voted,  and  thereby  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the 
minifter,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  revenged  himfelf  by- 
taking  away  his  commiflion.  This  emancipation,  as  it 
might  properly  be  confidered,  was  celebrated  by  fotne 
lines  of  his  friend  Lyttleton,  ironically  complimenting 
Walpole  for  fnatching  “  the  fervile  Itandard  from  his 
hand,”  and  railing  him  to  patriotic  eminence. 

The  quality  by  which  a  young  man  chiefly  diftinguilhes 
himfelf  in  the  Britifli  parliament  is’  eloquence  ;  and 
oppofition  is  the  moli  favourable  poll  for  its  exertion. 
In  this  field  Mr.  Pitt  foon  attained  the  firft  rank.  A 
manly  figure,  an  exprefiive  countenance,  a  melodious 
voice,  a  keen  eye,  a  graceful  manner,  and  pleafing 
addrefs,  gave  luftre  and  effeft  to  a  copious  elocution,  not 
indeed  highly  correft,  but  animated  with  the  fire  of 
genius,  and  frequently  marked  with  pafihges  of  fingular 
force  and  energy  that  imprefled  tbemfelves  upon  the 
memory,  and  were  almoft  irreliftible  in  their  effect. 
The  records  of  the  Britifli  fenate  fcarcely  prefent 
another  name  fo  diftinguiflied  by  that  eloquence  which 
bears  away  with  it  the  paflions  and  convidfions  of  the 
hearer,  and  ftrikes  an  antagonift  with  awe.  To  thefe 
powers  he  added  true  elevation  of  mind,  honour, 
integrity,  and  pure  conftitutional  principles. 

Without  attempting  to  trace  all  the  fteps  of  this 
ftatefman’s  progrefs  from  an  oppofitionift  to  a  member  of 
adminiftration  ;  w’e  may  briefly  obferve,  that  he  con¬ 
tinually  rofe  in  the  efteem  of  the  nation,  as  an  able  and 
vigilant  oppofer  of  all  meafures  that  appeared  to  him  to 
be  unconftitutional.  Seven  of  his  fpeeches  preferved  in 
Chandler’s  Debates,  and  which  were  delivered  during 
the  remainder  of  fir  Robert  Walpole’s  adminiftration, 
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exhibit  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  and  the  com  prehen  fivenefs 
of  his  views  as  a  young  but  truly  enlightened  ftatefman ; 
but  his  molt  important  fpeech  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
was  in  fupport  of  a  motion  for  enquiry  into  fir  Robert 
Walpole’s  (then  earl  of  Orford)  conduCt.  The  motion 
was  at  fi rft  loft,  and,  when  introduced  a  fecond  time, 
limiting  the  retrofpeCl  to  the  laft  ten  years,  it  was 
carried  ;  but  by  a  minifterial  manoeuvre  the  inquiry  was 
defeated.  To  popular,  applaufe  was  added  a  more  fub- 
ftantial  teftimony  of  approbation  of  his  conduCt,  bjf 
Sarah  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  who,  in  a  codicil  to  her 
will,  dated  in  1744,  bequeathed  him  the  fum  of  ten 
thoufand  pounds  on  the  grounds  of  his  public  fervices. 
In  1745  Mr-'  Pitt  was  mentioned  to  the  king,  George  II. 
by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  fill  the 
office  of  fecretary  at  war;  but  fo  obnoxious  was  his  name 
to  his  majefty,  probably  on  account  of  his  conftant 
oppofition  to  Hanoverian  politics,  that  he  was  decidedly, 
and  at  once,  rejected  ;  and  a  general  refignation  of  the 
Pelham  party  followed.  In  the  following  year  they  were 
reinftated,  and  (Feb.  1746.)  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  vice-treafurer  of  Ireland.  He  foon  after 
fucceeded  to  the  lucrative  place  of  paymafter  of  the 
forces,  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  Ihowing  how 
difinterefted  he  was  with  regard  to  pecuniary  concerns. 
His  predeceffors  had  always  held  very  large  fums  of  the 
public  money  in  their  hands,  of  which  they  made 
advantage  by  means  of  the  funds  :  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the 
contrary,  placed  whatever  fums  belonged  to  his  office  in 
the  Bank,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  the  public 
fervice  ;  and  never  availed  himfelf  of  the  leaft  portion 
for  his  private  emolument.  He  alfo  refufed  the 
nfual  perquilite  upon  a  fubfidy  voted  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  much  to  the  furprife  of  that  fovereign,  who 
offered  him  an  equivalent  prefen t,  which  was  likewife 
declined. 

In  1754  Mr.  Pitt  married  Hefter,  daughter  of  Richard 
Grenville,  efq.  of  Wotton,  Bucks,  a  lady  of  great 
merit,  with  whom  he  palled  his  life  in  uninterrupted 
harmony. 

His  difappointment  with  refpeCt  to  the  poft  of  fecretary 
of  ftate,  with  his  want  of  confidence  in  a  weak  and 
divided  miniftry,  rendered  him  indifferent  about  keeping 
his  place;  and  when  the  king,  in  17 j 5,  returned  from 
Hanover,  bringing  fubfidiary  treaties  with  Heffe-Caffel 
and  Ruff  a  for  its  defence,  he  did  not  fcruple  to  join  Mr. 
Legge  in  oppofing  their  ratification  by  parliament.  On 
this  account  they  were  both  difmiffed,  together  with 
Meffrs.  George  and  Richard  Grenville.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
now  an  eager  oppofitionift,  and  fpoke  with  honeft  indig¬ 
nation  again  ft  the  favourite  mealures  of  introducing 
foreign  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  Hanover  by  fubfidies.  The  natural  force  of  the 
nation,  he  faid,  was  fufficient  to  repel  any  attack  of  the 
enemy.  That  ftate  alone  is  worthy  of  being  denominated 
a  fovereign  ftate,  qui  Jiiis  fiat  viribus,  non  alieno  pendet 
arbitrio:  “  which  depends  on  its  own  ftrength,  and  not 
01  foreign  affiftance.” 

The  difafters  with  which  the  new  war  began  occafioned 
great  diffatisfaCtion,  and  the  nation  eagerly  expected 
a  change  of  men  and  meafures.  After  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle  had  in  vain  attempted  to  engage  Mr.  Pitt  to 
form  a  part  of  the  miniftry  with  him,  that  nobleman  and 
Mr.  Fox  refigned,  and  a  new  adminiftration  was  formed 
in.  the  autumn  of  1756,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  place 
of  fecretary  of  ftate.  The  vigour  infufed  into  the  public 
councils  became  immediately  apparent  by  the  formation 
of  a  national  militia,  to  which  the  internal  defence  of  the 
country  was  entrufted,  whilft  the  foreign  mercenaries 
were  fent  away  ;  by  the  levying  of  a  body  of  Highlanders 
to  ferve  in  North  America  7  by  the  difpatching  of 
Iquadrons  of  men  of  war  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  ; 
and  by  a  fuccefsful  expedition  to  Goree  on  the  African 
coaft.  The  pew  fecretary  was  (till  hoftile  to  the  war  in 
Germany,  at  leaft  under  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
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Cumberland  j  and  thereby  incurred  the  royal  difplealure- 
in  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  April  1757  he  was  again  difmiffed 
from  his  office,  with  his  friends  Lord  Temple  and  Mr. 
Legge.  The  public  difcontent  at  this  hafty  meafure  was 
fo  Itrongly  marked,  that  the  reinftatement  of  Mr.  Pitt 
appeared  abfolutely  neceffary ;  and  the  duke  of  New¬ 
caftle  was  commiffioned  by  the  king  to  offer  him  his  own 
terms.  He  refumed  his  poft  of  fecretary,  and  arranged  a 
miniftry  according  to  his  conceptions  of  the  public 
fervice:  it  was  that  which  raifed  the  Britifh  nation  from 
a  ftate  of  depreflion  and  difgrace,  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
glory  and  fuccefs.  Of  this  adminiftration  he  was  the 
foul,  and  he  diffufed  his  own  fpirit  through  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  ftate.  His  fundamental  principle  was  to  dif- 
regard  all  party-diftinftions,  all  family-interefts,  and  to 
employ  talents  wherever  he  detected  them.  Inftead  of 
the  inactive  and  incapable  commanders  whom  he  found 
in  the  fervice,  he  filled  the  army  and  navy  with  men 
raifed  to  notice  by  their  abilities  and  exertions.  By  a 
perpetual  feries  of  enterprifes  he  kept  all  the  national 
faculties  upon  the  alert,  and  affaulted  the  enemy  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was 
punctual,  exaCt,  and  diligent  beyond  example;  he  gave 
all  his  time  to  bufinefs  and  none  to  parade,  not  holding 
a  fingle  levee  during  his  fecretary  (hip.  He  was 
peremptory  in  his  orders,  but  took  care  to  be  well 
informed  of  their  practicability ;  and  he  provided  with 
admirable  forefight  againft  every  emergency.  Never  did 
any  minifter  pollefs  more  of  the  public  confidence,  and 
during  a  confiderable  period  oppofition  was  fcarcely 
heard  of ;  yet  the  art  of  managing  a  parliament  was  the 
leaft  part  of  his  ftudy. 

The  hiftory  of  Pitt’s  war-adminiftration  is  that  of  pub¬ 
lic  events  fo  well  known  that  it  will  here  fuffice  merely 
to  enumerate  the  mod  important;  and  previoufly  to  this 
we  may  fliow  the  extent  of  his  minifterial  influence  on  his 
fecond  promotion  to  the  adminiftration  in  1757,  of  which 
we  are  now  fpeaking.  Mr.  Pitt’s  firft  propofition,  fays 
the  author  of  the  Anecdotes,  was  the  exclufion  of  lord 
Anfon  from  the  cabinet.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle  pleaded 
earneftly  to  have  lord  Hardwicke  in  the  cabinet,  he  faid 
it  was  the  king’s  requeft.  Mr.  Pitt  confented,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  fir  Robert  Henley  had  the  great  feal :  this  ftipu- 
lation  was  defired  by  Leicefter-houfe.  Lord  Temple  was 
to  be  privy  feal  :  himfelf  fecretary  of  ftate.  The  duke 
of  Newcaftle  offered  lord  Temple  the  treafury  :  Mr.  Pitt 
interpofed,  and  faid  it  could  not  be,  his  grace  muft  go 
there  himfelf;  hut  if,  at  any  time  hereafter,  he  ftiould 
think  proper  to  retire,  lord  Temple  ftiould  fucceed  him. 
Lord  Anfon  was  propofed  for  the  admiralty;  Mr.  Pitt 
declared  that  lord  Anfon  ftiould  never  have  the  corre- 
fpondence.  The  duke  replied  that  fuch  an  alteration 
could  not  be  made  without  his  majefty’s  confent.  Here 
the  conference  broke  off.  Mr.  Pitt  foon  after  had  an  au¬ 
dience  with  the  king,  when  he  laid  before  him  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  had  occurred  between  the  duke  of  Newcaftle 
and  himfelf,  concerning  the  admiralty.  The'  king  im¬ 
mediately  confented  that  the  correfpondence  with  the 
naval  officers,  ufually  in  the  board  of  admiralty,  ftiould 
be  given  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  the  board  ftiould  fign  the 
defpatclies  without  being  privy  to  their  contents.  It  was  at 
this  audience  Mr.  Pitt  laid,  “Sire,  give  me  your  confi¬ 
dence,  and  I  will  deferve  it;”  to  which  the  king  very 
properly  anfwered,  “  Deferve  my  confidence,  and  you 
(hall  have  it.” 

At  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  had  utterly  failed  in  the  attempt  to  refcue  Hanover 
from  the  French,  and  had  been  obliged  to  make  the  dis¬ 
graceful  convention  of  Clofter  Seven.  T.  his,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  feemed  to  be  a  termination  of  the  Englifh  interfer¬ 
ence  in  German  affairs ;  but  the  king’s  predilections  were 
not  to  be  fo  defeated:  he  refufed  to  ratify  the  convention, 
and  was  intent  upon  fome  opportunity  for  renewing  mi¬ 
litary  operations  in  that  country;  and  to  this,  upon  the 
victory  of  the  king  of  Prulfia  over  the  French,  the  mi¬ 
nifies 
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nifter  acceded,  though  on  account  of  it  he  incurred  much 
obloquy,  and  his  popularity  underwent  a  fevere  trial. 
The  allied  army  was  now  to  be  commanded  by  Ferdinand 
duke  of  Brunfwick,  a  general  of  the  higheft  reputation ; 
the  king  of  Prudia  was  to  be  enabled  by  a  large  fublidy 
to  co-operate  with  all  the  eftedl  to  be  expecled  from  his 
extraordinary  talents;  and  thus  a  diversion  might  be 
given  to  the  French  force,  which  would  render  the  Bri- 
tifh  arms  fuperior  in  all  other  quarters.  The  event 
proved  the  juftice  of  fuch  expeditions  ;  and  the  years 
1758,  9,  60,  and  61,  were  marked  by  a  feries  of  fucceffes, 
interrupted  almoft  folely  by  the  failure  of  fome  expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  coaft  of  France;  but  thefe  ferved  to  keep  that 
country  in  a  ftate  of  alarm,  and  retaliate  upon  it  the  fear 
of  invalion  which  had  fo  difgracefully  depreffed  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
the  navy  of  France  was  nearly  annihilated,  and  it  had 
fcarcely  a  colony  orfettlement  left  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  change  in  the  crown  had 
taken  place  ;  the  old  king  had  died,  and  his  late  majefty, 
George  III.  had  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  The  confi¬ 
dential,  but  fecret,  advifers  of  the  new  fovereign,  looked 
to  new  meafures ;  they  regarded  with  jealoufy  the  vaft  af- 
cendancy  of  the  minifter,  then  emphatically  ftyled  the 
great  commoner,  and  his  warlike  fpirit  was  confidered  as 
adverle  to  the  re-eftabliffimentof  peace,  which  now  began 
to  be  a  national  wifli.  A  negotiation  with  France  was 
commenced,  which  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  the  concerns  of  Spain  with  thofe  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  This  intermixture  was  refented  in  ftrong  language 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  being,  at  that  time,  furniflted  with  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  all  the  branches 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  called  the  family  comyadl,  warmly 
urged  in  the  cabinet  an  immediate  commencement  of 
hoftilities  againft  Spain.  In  this  propofal  he  was  over¬ 
ruled;  and,  after  making  ufe  of  the  expreflion,  “  that  he 
would  be  no  longer  refponfible  for  meafures  which  he 
could  not  guide,”  he  refigned  his  poll  in  Odlober  1761, 
being  accompanied  in  his  retreat  by  lord  Temple.  His 
paft  fervices  were  rewarded  with  a  peerage  conferred  on 
his  wife  by  theftyleof  Baronefs  Chatham, and  an  annuity 
of  3000I.  for  his  own  life  and  hers;  and  furely,  if  fimilar 
rewards  are  due  to  public  fervices,  it  would  not  be  eafy 
to  find  an  inftance  in  which  they  were  more  juftly  be¬ 
llowed,  although  they  were  made  the  ground  of  the  mod 
malignant  attacks  upon  his  charadler.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that,  though  the  other  minifters  chofe  publicly  to 
deny  the  danger  of  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  they  found  it 
neceffary  three  months  afterwards  to  declare  war  againft 
that  power. 

Mr.  Pitt  now  returned  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
member  of  parliament,  with  his  fortune  fo  little  improved 
by  the  ports  he  had  held,  that  his  principal  fupport  was 
his  annuity.  He  took  no  leading  part  in  the  fubfequent 
debates;  but,  when  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  in  1762, 
came  to  be  difeuffed  in  parliament,  he  feverely  criticifed 
them  in  a  long  fpeech,  though  labouring  under  a  very 
painful  fit  of  the  gout,  on  which  account  the  houfe  gave 
him  the  unprecedented  indulgence  of  a  chair.  Not  long 
after,  the  minifter,  lord  Bute,  refigned  his  place  to  Mr. 
Grenville.  In  Auguft  1763  the  earl  of  Egremont,  one  of 
the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  dying,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
lord  Bute  to  form  a  new  adminiftration  under  the  au- 
fpices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  interview  took  place  between 
the  latter  and  his  majefty  on  the  occafion.  The  nego¬ 
tiation  feemed  at  firft  to  promife  fnccefs,  but  from  fome 
unknown  caufe  it  went  off,  and  the  Bedford  miniftry  fuc¬ 
ceeded.  When  the  queftion  of  general  warrants  was 
moved  in  1764,  Mr.  Pitt  fpoke  againft  their  legality; 
and,  during  all  the  contefts  between  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedl  which  agitated 
the  early  part  of  this  reign,  he  uniformly  fupported  the 
popular  caufe.  His  highcharadlerforpatriotifm  produced 
a  confiderable  accefiion  to  his  fortune  in  1765,  on  the 
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death  of  firW.  Pynfent  of  Somerfetlhire,  who  bequeathed 
him  an  eftate  of  3000I.  per  annum. 

The  diftradlions  in  the  public  councils  caufed  him 
again  to  be  reforted  to  by  the  court  in  1766,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  miniftry  was  committed  to  him.  In  this 
arrangement  he  took  to  himfelf  the  office  of  privy-feal, 
and  was  railed  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chat¬ 
ham.  On  this  occafion  he  was  defected  by  his  intimate 
afl'oeiate  lord  Temple ;  and  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
with  other  men  of  great  rank  and  influence  refufed  to 
join  him,  difgufted,  it  is  thought,  by  the  tone  of  fuperi- 
ority  and  haughtinefs  which  he  was  too  much  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  affuming.  His  adminiftration  was  therefore  fluc¬ 
tuating  and  unfteady;  his  own  influence  gradually  de¬ 
clined  ;  and,  upon  his  refignation  in  1768,  he  was  fcarcely 
miffed  by  the  public. 

The  fire  of  his  genius  was,  however,  by  no  means  ex- 
tindlj’and  the  political  circumftances  of  the  time  foon 
after  roufed  him  to  exertions  worthy  of  his  former  repu¬ 
tation.  Having  been  reconciled  with  lord  Temple,  he 
again  took  a  leading  part  in  popular  queftions,  and  began 
with  a  very  fpirited  attack  in  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  commons  in  the  cafe  of  the  Middle- 
fex  eledlion.  Lord  Mansfield’s  doftrine  of  libels  was  ano¬ 
ther  fubjedl  on  which  lord  Chatham  vigoroufly  maintained 
the  principles  of  liberty.  But  it  was  the  unfortunate 
quarrel  with  the  American  colonies,  commencing  in  1773, 
that  called  forth  all  the  remaining  powers  of  this  venera¬ 
ble  patriot.  He  oppofed  with  all  the  force  of  his  elo¬ 
quence,  though  in  vain,  every  harffiand  coercive  meafure 
which  haftened  the  fatal  cataftrophe;  he  made  motion 
after  motion  for  clofing  the  breach  after  it  had  been  ef- 
fedled,  and  he  foretold  with  almoft  prophetic  accuracy 
the  final  refult.  But  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  independence  of  America.  His  anxiety 
on  this  fubjedl  was  inexpreffible;  it  drove  him  from  his 
bed  in  the  midft  of  pain  and  ficknefs,  urged  him  to  a  ve¬ 
hemence  beyond  that  of  his  beft  years,  and  at  length  was 
the  immediate  caufe  of  his  diffolution.  In  April  1778, 
the  duke  of  Richmond  having  moved  an  addrefs  to  his 
majefty,  in  which  the  neceffity  of  admitting  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  America  was  infinuated,  lord  Chatham,  who 
deprecated  fuch  a  termination  as  the  ruin  of  the  Britiffi 
greatnefs,  rofe  from  his  feat  with  flownefs  and  difficulty, 
leaning  on  his  crutches,  and  fupported  under  each  arm  by 
his  friends.  He  took  one  hand  from  his  crutch  and 
raifed  it,  calling  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  faid,  “I 
thank  God  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this 
day,  to  perform  my  duty,  and  to  Ipeak  on  a  fubjedl  which 
has  fo  deeply  impreffed  my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm  ; 
have  one  foot,  more  than  one  foot,  in  the  grave.  I  am  ri- 
fen  from  my  bed,  to  Hand  up  in  the  caufe  of  my  country  ! 
perhaps  never  again  to  fpeak  in  this  houfe  !”  A  prophecy 
too  fatally  fulfilled  !  The  purport  of  his  fpeech  is  well 
known.  The  reverence,  the  attention,  the  ftillnefs  of 
the  houfe,  was  mod  affecting:  if  any  one  had  dropped  an 
handkerchief,  the  noife  would  have  been  heard.  At  firft 
he  fpoke  in  a  very  low  and  feeble  tone  :  but,  as  he  grew 
warm,  his  voice  rofe,  and  was  as  harmonious  as  ever; 
oratorical  and  affedting,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  former 
period;  both  from  his  own  fituation,  and  from  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fubjedl  on  which  he  fpoke.  He  gave  the 
whole  hillory  of  the  American  war;  of  all  the  meafnres 
to  which  he  had  objected  ;  and  all  the  evils  to  which  he 
had  propheiied  in  confequence  of  them;  adding,  at  the 
end  of  each,  “And  fo  it  proved!”  Lord  Chatham’s 
plan,  at  this  moment,  for  conciliation  with  America  was 
no  doubt,  inefficient;  the  colonifts  had  parted  the  Ru¬ 
bicon,  and  in  1778  nothing  fliort  of  independence  would 
have  fatisfied  them  ;  but  the  dying  earl  thought  otherwife, 
and  he  propofed  to  make  a  great  impreffion  upon  France, 
to  prevent  her  fending  that  affiftance  to  the  Americans 
which  he  knew  the  French  court  had  promifed ;  he  re¬ 
commended  alfo  a  treaty  of  union  with  the  Americans; 
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nd  that  America  fhould  make  peace  and  declare  war 
in  concert  with  Great  Britain  ;  that  (he  (hould  hoift  the 
Britifh  flag,  and  ufe  the  king’s  name  in  her  courts  of 
juftice;  and  he  imagined  that,  when  America  faw  the  im- 
poflibility  of  deriving  any  affiftance  from  France,  the 
congrefs  would  accept  of  thefe  terms.  He  hoped  thus  at 
once  to  conquer  and  conciliate  America  by  making  a  vi¬ 
gorous  impreflion  upon  France.  He  faw  that  a  war  with 
France  was  unavoidable  ;  and  therefore,  with  his  ufual 
penetration  and  ardour,  he  wifhed  to  ftrike  the  firft  blow  ; 
deteftingthat  procraftination  which  gave  the  enemy  power, 
not  only  of  choofing  the  period  of  his  conveniency,  but 
the  firft  fcenes  of  operation.  The  duke  of  Richmond 
having  replied  to  his  fpeech,  lord  Chatham  attempted  to 
rife  in  anfwer,  but,  after  two  or  three  unfuccefsful  efforts 
to  ftand,  he  fainted,  and  fell  back  in  his  feat.  He  was 
caught  in  the  arms  of  fome  of  the  lords  who  flood  clofe 
to  him,  and  was  conveyed  to  an  adjoining  room,  and  the 
boufe  immediately  adjourned.  From  this  ftate  ofexhauf- 
tion  he  never  recovered  ;  he  was  indeed  conveyed  to  his 
feat  at  Hayes  in  Kent,  where  he  languifhed  till  the  nth 
of  May,  1778,  when  he  died,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
to  the  fincere  regret  of  every  Britifh  fubjeft,  who  had  a 
juft  fenfe  of  human  dignity  and  virtue.  His  death,  ren¬ 
dered  peculiarly  impreffive  by  the  circumftances  juft  re¬ 
ferred  to,  excited  general  fympathy.  The  public  lofs 
was  acknowledged  on  all  fides.  Every  one  bore  tefti- 
mony  fo  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  the  deceafed,  and  on 
this  occafion  all  appearance  of  party  was  extinguifhed. 
His  remains  were  honoured  with  a  public  funeral ;  his 
debts  were  paid  by  the  nation  ;  and  an  annuity  of  4000I. 
out  of  the  civil  lift  was  annexed  to  the  earldom  of  Chat¬ 
ham. 

The  fenfe  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  this  great  man 
was  not  confined  to  his  own  country;  it  pervaded  all 
Europe,  and  was  attefled  by  fome  of  the  higheft  charac¬ 
ters  in  it.  It  is,  indeed,  infeparably  entwined  with  the 
glory  of  England  at  its  brighteft  period.  Of  the  nume¬ 
rous  portraits  which  have  been  drawn  of  him,  that  of 
lord  Chefterfield,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  refult 
of  clofe  and  candid  obfervation,  may  (in  part)  properly 
conclude  this  article.  “  His  private  life  was  flained  by 
no  vice,  nor  fullied  by  any  meannefs.  All  his  fentiments 
were  liberal  and  elevated.  His  ruling  paffion  was  un¬ 
bounded  ambition,  which,  when  fupported  by  great  abi¬ 
lities,  and  crowned  with  great  fuccefs,  make  what  the 
world  calls  a  great  man.  He  was  haughty,  imperious, 
impatient  of  contradiftion,  and  overbearing:  qualities 
which  too  often  accompany,  but  always  clog,  great  ones. 
He  had  manners  and  addrefs  ;  but  one  might  difcern 
through  them  too  great  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fupe- 
rior  talents.  He  was  a  inoft  agreeable  and  lively  compa¬ 
nion  in  focial  life,  and  had  fuch  a  verfatility  of  wit,  that  he 
would  adapt  it  to  all  forts  of  converfation.  He  had  alfo 
a  molt  happy  turn  to  poetry,  but  he  feldom  indulged  and 
feldom  avowed  it.  His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind,  and 
he  excelled  in  the  argumentative  as  well  as  in  the  decla¬ 
matory  way.  But  his  inveftives  were  terrible,  and  ut¬ 
tered  with  fuch  energy  of  diftion,  and  fuch  dignity  of 
aftion  and  countenance,  that  he  intimidated  thofe  who 
were  the  moft  willing  and  the  bed  able  to  encounter  him.” 
We  fhall  copy  a  few  more  fentences,  from  the  Anecdotes 
before  referred  to,  upon  the  fly le  of  his  fpeeches.  “  Of 
all  the  charafteriftic  features  by  which  his  oratory  was 
diftinguifhed,  none  was  more  eminent  than  the  bold  pu¬ 
rity  and  claflical  force  of  phrafeology.  Thofe  who  have 
been  witnefles  to  the  wonders  of  his  eloquence,  who  have 
liftened  to  tne  mufic  of  his  voice,  or  trembled  at  its  ma- 
jefty  :  who  have  feen  the  perfuafive  gracefulnefs  of  his 
aftion,  or  have  felt  its  force ;  thofe  who  have  caught  the 
flame  of  eloquence  from  his  eye,  who  have  rejoiced  at  the 
glories  of  his  countenance,  or  fhrunk  from  his  frowns, 
will  remember  the  refiftlefs  power  with  which  he  imprefled 
conviftion.  In  thefe  (ketches  of  his  original  genius,  they 
will  read  what  they  have  heretofore  heard  ;  and  their  me¬ 


mory  will  give  due  aftion  to  the  pifture,  by  refiguring  to 
their  minds  what  they  have  with  admiration  feen.  But 
to  thofe  who  never  heard  or  faw  this  accomplifhed  ora¬ 
tor,  the  utmoft  effort  of  imagination  will  be  neceffary  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  that  combination  of  excellence  which 
gave  perfeftion  to  his  eloquence:  his  elevated  afpeft 
commanding  the  awe  and  mute  attention  of  all  who  be¬ 
held  him,  whilft  a  certain  grace  in  his  manner,  confcious 
of  all  the  dignities  of  his  fituation,  of  the  folemn  fcene 
he  afted  in,  as  well  as  his  own  exalted  character,  feemed 
to  acknowledge  and  repay  the  refpeft  he  received;  his 
venerable  form,  bowed  with  infirmity  and  age,  but  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  mind  which  nothing  could  fubdue;  his 
fpirit  fhining  through  him,  arming  his  eye  with  light¬ 
ning,  and  clothing  his  lips  with  thunder;  or,  if  milder 
topics  offered,  harmonizing  his  countenance  in  fmiles, 
and  his  voice  in  foftnefs,  for  the  compafs  of  his  powers 
was  infinite.  As  no  idea  was  too  vafi,  no  imagination 
too  fublime,  for  the  grandeur  and  majefty  of  his  manner; 
fo  no  fancy  was  too  playful,  nor  any  allulion  too  comic, 
for  the  eafe  and  gaiety  with  which  he  could  accommodate 
to  the  occafion.  But  the  character  of  his  oratory  was 
dignity;  this  prefided  throughout,  giving  force,  becaufe 
fecuring  refpeft,  even  to  his  fallies  of  pleafantry.  This 
elevated  the  moft  familiar  language,  and  gave  novelty 
and  grace  to  the  moft  familiar  allulions  ;  fo  that  in  his 
hand,  even  the  crutch  became  a  weapon  of  oratory.” 
This  laft  obfervation  applies  to  part  of  a  fpeech  which  he 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  war,  when  the 
miniftry  were  very  confident  of  fuccefs :  “  You  talk,  my 
lords,  (faid  he,)  of  conquering  America;  of  your  nume¬ 
rous  friends  there  to  annihilate  the  congrefs;  and  your 
powerful  forces  to  difperfe  her  army;  I  might  as  well 
talk  of  driving  them  before  me  with  this  crutch.” 

Of  lord  Chatham’s  literary  productions,  no  other  ex¬ 
cept  a  (hort  poem  or  two  had  appeared,  till,  in  1804, 
lord  Grenville  publifhed  a  volume  of  his  “Letters” 
written  to  his  nephew, afterwards  lord  Camelford,  (father 
of  the  lord  Camelford  who  was  (hot  a  few  years  fince  in  a 
duel,)  then  at  Cambridge.  Thefe  are  23  in  number, 
and  contain  much  excellent  advice  to  a  young  man, 
clothed  in  eafy  and  familiar  language,  and  reflefting 
equal  honour  on  the  head  and  heart  of  the  noble  writer. 
This  article  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  fourth  edition 
of  “Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  the  principal  Events  of  his  Time,  with  his 
Speeches  in  Parliament;”  3  vols.  8vo. 

PITT  (William),  fecond  fon  of  the  preceding,  and 
his  fucceffor  in  political  fame,  was  born  in  1759.  As 
lord  Chatham  had  little  befides  his  name  and  example 
to  leave  his  younger  children,  it  was  his  objeft  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  the  belt  manner  thofe  talents  which  were  to  raife 
them  to  diftinftion  ;  and  his  fagacity  could  not  fail  to 
difcover  that  in  his  fon  William  he  had  a  fubjeft  capable 
of  repaying  all  the  attention  that  might  be  beftowed  upon 
him.  For  the  claflical  education  of  his  fon  he  had  a 
domeftic  tutor;  but  he  relied  upon  his  own  inftruftions, 
communicated  in  free  converfation,  for  opening  his  mind, 
and  giving  him  a  turn  to  large  and  accurate  enquiry. 
For  the  purpofe  of  accuftoming  him  to  that  facility  of 
fpeaking  which  had  been  the  great  inftrument  of  his  own 
rile,  he  frequently,  it  is  faid,  made  him  declaim  on  a 
given  topic  from  the  elevation  of  a  chair  or  a  table.  At 
an  age  when,  with  the  generality  of  young  people,  much 
remains  to  be  learnt  at  fchool,  Mr.  Pitt  was  found  fully 
qualified  for  the  univerfity;  and  accordingly,  as  foon  as 
he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  entered  at 
Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge,  and  placed  under  the  private 
tuition  of  Dr.  Prettyman,  the  prefent  bifhop  of  Winchef- 
ter.  At  college  he  was  diftinguifhed  alike  for  the  clofe- 
nefs  of  his  application,  and  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  efforts, 
in  attaining  thofe  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  his 
ftudies  were  particularly  direfted.  Although  no  proofs 
are  recorded  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  in  his  academical 
career,  yet  few  young  men  of  any  rank  have  palled 
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through  the  probation  of  an  univerfity  with  a  more 
refpertable  chararter  for  morals,  abilities,  induftry,  and 
regularity. 

He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  bar  and  the 
fenate;  and  his  education  was  regulated  fo  as  to  embrace 
both  thefe  objerts.  Soon  after  he  quitted  the  univerfity, 
he  went  to  the  continent,  and  palled  a  Ihort  time  at 
Rheims,  the  capital  of  Champagne.  The  death  of  his 
illuftrious  father,  while  he  was  in  his  19th  year,  could 
not  fail  to  call  a  cloud  over  his  profpefts  ;  but  the  foun¬ 
dation  was  laid  of  thofe  qualities  which  would  enable 
him  to  clear  the  path  to  eminence  by  his  own  exertions. 
He  had  already  entered  himfelf  a  ftudent  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  was  of  age,  in  the  year  1780,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  went  the  weftern  circuit  once,  and 
appeared  in  a  few  caufes  as  a  junior  counfel.  His  fuccefs 
during  this  Ihort  experiment  was  thought  to  be  fuch  as 
was  amply  fufficient  to  encourage  him  to  purfue  his  legal 
career,  and  to  render  himfelf  almoft  certain  of  obtaining 
all  the  wealth  and  honours  which  await  the  able  and 
induftrious  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  law.  He 
was,  however,  deftined  to  purfue  a  very  different  path, 
to  fignalize  himfelf  as  a  ftatefman  rather  than  as  a  barrifter, 
and  to  take,  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  an  active  part  in 
the  regulation  of  the  deftinies  of  his  country  and  the 
civilized  world. 

At  the  general  elertion  in  1780,  he  was  perfuaded  to 
offer  himfelf  as  a  candidate  to  reprefent  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge;  bur,  upon  enquiry,  he  found  his  intereft 
would  not  be  equal  to  carry  the  election  ;  he  therefore 
wifely  declined  the  conteft.  Before,  however,  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-fecond  year,  he  was,  through  the 
influence  of  fir  James  Lowther,  returned  member  of  par¬ 
liament  for  the  borough  of  Appleby.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  January,  1781  ;  a  period  in  which  an  oppofition, 
compofed  of  fome  of  the  greateft  characters  of  the  nation, 
was  in  warm  contention  againft  the  miniftry,  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  lord  North,  was  (till  carrying  on  a 
difaftrous  war  with  the  American  colonies.  By  this  party 
the  power  of  the  crown  was  regarded  as  too  great  for 
the  balance  of  the  conffitution  ;  and  its  reduction,  by 
means  of  certain  reforms,  was  the  favourite  topic  of  the 
times.  For  this  purpofe  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  feflion,  brought  forward  his  well-known  bill 
for  an  economical  reform  in  the  civil  lift.  It  was  on  this 
occafion  that  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1781, 
made  his  firft  fpeech  in  the  Britifh  fenate.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  houfe  was  naturally  fixed  on  the  fon  of  the 
illuftrious  Chatham,  whofe  memory  was  ftill  dear  to  the 
nation;  but  in  a  few  moments  the  regards  of  the  whole 
audience  were  direrted  to  the  youthful  orator  on  his  own 
account.  Unembarrafl'ed  by  the  novelty  of  the  fituation 
in  which  he  had  been  fo  lately  placed,  he  delivered  him¬ 
felf  with  an  eafe,  a  grace,  a  richnefs  of  expreflion,  a  found- 
nefs  of  judgment,  a  clofenels  of  argument,  and  a  claflical 
accuracy  of  language,  which  not  only  anfwered,  but 
exceeded,  all  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of 
him.  During  the  fame  and  the  fubfequent  feflion,  he 
occafionally  rofe  to  give  his  fentiments  on  the  mal- 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  and  to  prove  that  he  in¬ 
herited  his  father’s  abhorrence  of  the  American  war,  as 
well  as  his  liberal  ideas  on  other  public  topics.  What 
feemed  particularly  to  intereft  his  patriotic  feeling,  which 
he  unqueftionably  poffeffed  at  this  time,  was  a  reform  of 
parliament.  The  neceflity  of  fome  improvement  of  this 
kind  had  ftrongly  impreffed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
nation  ;  and  meetings  of  numerous  bodies  of  men  had 
been  held  in  different  parts,  who  had  appointed  delegates 
to  confider  of  the  heft  plans  for  bringing  it  to  effeCV.  In 
one  of  thefe  conventions,  holden  at  the  Thatched-Houfe 
tavern,  Weftminfter,  Mr.  Pitt  himfelf  fat  as  a  delegate. 
It  is  true  that,  when  examined  on  his  oath,  in  the  year 
1794,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Tooke,  he  did  not  feem  to  re¬ 
member  that  he  fat  as  a  delegate,  though  he  admitted  he 
had  been  engaged  in  attempts  to  obtain  a  parliamentary 
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reform  5  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  engaged  with  Mr. 
Pitt  on  the  fame  bufinefs,  exprefsly  declared,  that  the 
meeting  at  which  they  attended  was  a  convention  to 
which  delegates  were  appointed  from  counties,  towns, 
and  different  parts,  to  promote  the  objeCt  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  to  art,  not  for  themfelves  individually,  but 
for  thofe  who  deputed  them. 

As  a  public  fpeaker,  we  have  already  obferved  Mr.  Pitt 
had  opened  his  courfe  with  great  fplendour;  and  it  was 
foon  evident  to  all  who  arted  with  him,  or  who  were 
witneffes  to  the  exercife  of  his  talents,  that  he  was  deftined 
to  art  a  high  part  on  the  political  ftage.  When,  however, 
lord  North’s  adminiftration  broke  up,  and  a  new  one 
was  formed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  invited  to  take  a  (hare  in  it : 
he  ftill  therefore  purfued  the  objert  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form  ;  and,  in  May  1782,  moved  for  a  committee,  “  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  ftate  of  the  reprefentation  in  parliament,  and 
to  report  to  the  houfe  their  obfervations  thereon.”  The 
motion  was  loft  by  a  majority  of  twenty.  Mr.  Pitt  did 
not  on  this  occafion  endeavour  to  difcufs  the  queftion 
as  to  the  beft  fpecies  of  reform;  he  only  aflced  for  an  en¬ 
quiry,  in  order  that  a  report  might  be  made  to  the  houfe 
as  to  the  beft  means  of  carrying  into  execution  a  moderate 
and  fubftantial  reform  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people. 
On  this  and  two  other  occafions,  viz.  in  May  1783,  and 
April  1785,  he  fupported  the  neceflity  of  a  parliamentary 
reform  with  great  eloquence,  and  the  mod  powerful 
reafoning  ;  after  which  lie  abandoned  the  caufe for  ever. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  foon  put  a 
period  to  the  adminiftration  of  which  that  nobleman  was 
the  bond  of  union;  and  in  July  1782,  lord  Shelburne, 
having,  with  a  part  of  the  former  members,  placed  him¬ 
felf  at  the  head  of  a  new  arrangement  as  firft  lord  of  the 
treafury,  afl'ociated  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  juft  completed  his 
23d  year,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  he  refufed,  it 
was  faid,  to  occupy  an  inferior  poft.  A  general  peace 
foon  followed,  which  was  made  a  ground  of  cenfure  by 
a  very  powerful  oppofition ;  and  in  April  1783,  the  fa¬ 
mous  coalition-miniftry  took  the  places  of  thofe  whom 
they  had  expelled.  Mr.  Pitt,  during  his  continuance  in 
office,  had  found  little  opportunity  to  diftinguifh  himfelf, 
otherwife  than  as  an  able  defender  of  the  meafures  of 
adminiftration,  and  a  keen  animadverter  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  condurt  of  his  antagonifts.  He  retired  with 
a  chararter  unimpeached,  and  immediately  refumed  his 
efforts  for  promoting  the  popular  meafure  of  a  reform  in 
the  reprefentation.  For  this  purpofe  he  fubmitted  to  the 
houfe  three  fpecific  motions;  but,  although  fupported  by 
Mr.  Fox,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  was  left  in  a  minority. 

A  matter,  however,  foon  occurred,  which  was  the 
eventual  caufe  not  only  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  return  to  office, 
but  of  his  pofleflion  of  a  degree  of  authority  with  the 
king  and  nation  which  has  rarely  been  the  lot  of  a  mi- 
nifter,  and  which  he  preferved,  with  a  (hort  interruption, 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  A  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
territorial  government  in  India  (the  corruptions  of  which 
were  notorious  to  all)  was  brought  into  parliament  in  No¬ 
vember  1783.  Its  leading  provifion  was  to  veil  the  whole 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft-India  Company  in 
feven  commiflioners  named  in  the  art,  and  of  courfe  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  exilting  miniftry.  It  was  warmly  oppofed 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  account  of  its  being  a  violation  of  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  company;  it  however  pafled  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  a  great  majority,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  lords.  But  in  the  mean  time  an  alarm 
was  raifed  refperting  the  inordinate  power  fuch  a  regula¬ 
tion  would  confer  upon  the  minifters,  and  which  would 
render  them  almoft  independent  on  the  crown;  and  in  a 
private  audience  given  to  lord  Temple  by  his  majefty, 
this  danger  was  reprefented  in  fuch  a  light,  that  direc¬ 
tions  were  fent  to  all  the  noblemen  dependant  on,  or 
confidential  with,  the  court,  to  vote  againft  the  bill ;  and 
it  was  accordingly  rejerted.  The  immediate  confequence 
was  a  change  of  miniftry;  and  in  the  new  arrangement, 
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December  1783,  Mr.  Pitt  united  the  pods  of  firft  Lord 
of  the  Treafury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
thus,  in  his  24th  year,  affumed  the  ftation  of  prime- 
minifter.  But,  although  fupported  by  the  choice  of  his 
fovereign,  he  had  a  very  powerful  oppofition  to  encounter 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  his  firft  India-bill  was 
rejected.  The  extraordinary  fpeftacle  was  now  prefented, 
of  a  minifter  (landing  oppofed  to  the  majority  of  the  na¬ 
tional  reprefentatives;  and  it  was  obvious  that  either  he 
mull  give  way,  or  parliament  be  diffolved.  After  a  long 
ftruggle,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  almoft  unfupported,  fteadily 
refilled  the  call  upon  him  to  declare  whether  or  no  a  dif- 
folution  was  intended,  that  meafure  took  place  in  March 
1784,  and  a  general  eleftion  fucceeded.  On  this  occafion 
it  appeared  that  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  minifter;  and  he  had  the  fingular  fortune 
of  being  fupported  as  well  by  the  friends  of  royal  prero¬ 
gative  as  by  thofe  of  parliamentary  independence.  Some 
of  the  llrongeft  ariftocratical  interefts  in  the  kingdom 
were  defeated ;  and  the  new  parliament  opened  with  a 
large  majority  on  the  minifterial  fide.  Mr.  Pitt  was  now 
returned  for  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  His  firft  mea¬ 
fure  was  the  palling  of  his  India-bill  with  fome  altera¬ 
tions.  Its  efience  was  the  conftituting  of  a  board  of 
controul  appointed  by  the  king  out  of  the  privy  council, 
for  fuperintending  the  civil  and  military  government  and 
the  revenue  concerns  of  the  company,  whilft  their  com¬ 
mercial  and  internal  affairs  were  left  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  own  direftors.  The  king  was  to  nominate 
a  commander-in-chief,  and  to  poffefs  a  negative  upon  all 
appointments  of  the  company  ;  and  a  new  court  of  judi¬ 
cature  was  inftituted  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed 
in  India.  Another  important  plan  in  which  he  occupied 
himfelf,  was  for  the  prevention  of  fmuggling;  and  for 
thispurpofe,  by  what  was  termed  the  commutation-aft, 
he  took  off  the  principal  duties  from  tea,  and  fupplied 
the  deficiency  by  a  large  addition  to  the  window-tax. 

The  time  was  now  come  in  which  the  confiftency  of 
the  minifter,  with  refpeft  to  an  objeft  for  which  he  had 
zealoufly  contended  when  a  private  member  of  parliament, 
was  to  be  tried.  This  was  the  reform  of  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  to  which  purpofe  a  member  made  a  motion  in  June 
1784,  when  Mr.  Pitt  fet  it  afide  wfith  the  declaration  of 
his  own  intention  of  Ihortly  fubmitting  a  propofal  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  fame  end.  Accordingly,  in  April  1785, 'he 
introduced  a  motion  founded  upon  the  principle  of  a 
purchafe,  by  the  public,  of  the  rights  of  fuel)  boroughs 
as  were  become  too  inconfiderable  to  exercife  properly 
the  privilege  of  returning  reprefentatives.  This  idea 
appeared  fo  objeftionable,  that  it  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority;  and,  as  the  minifter  never  again  took  up  the 
fubjeft,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  well  pleafed 
thus  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  Ireland,  where  the  reprefentation 
was  Hill  more  defective,  projects  of  reform  had  been 
adopted  with  great  ardour,  and  in  a  mode  that  excited 
much  alarm  in  government,  which  exerted  all  its  powers 
for  their  defeat  ;  and  thus  terminated  all  expeftations 
of  the  minifter’s  aid  in  effefting  any  improvement  in 
this  part  of  the  conllitution. 

It  was  as  a  minifter  of  finance  that  Mr.  Pitt  obtained 
the  mod  general  applaufe;  and  the  plans  which  he  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  gradual  extinftion  of  the  national  debt  are 
Hill  operating  with  great  benefit,  while  fome  of  his  other 
fplendid  projefts  have  terminated  in  a  manner  direftly 
contrary  to  his  hopes.  Adopting  the  principle  of  fome 
able  writers  on  political  arithmetic,  of  the  accumula¬ 
ting  powers  of  compound  intereft,  he  introduced  in  1786 
a  bill  for  fetting  apart  an  annual  million  for  the  purchafe 
of  flock,  which  fum  was  to  be  augmented  by  the  intereft 
of  the  Hock  fo  purchafed,  whereby  its  duplication  would 
be  effefted  in  a  term  of  14  years.  Perfeverance  in  this 
plan,  with  improvements,  has  already,  amidftall  the  pref- 
fure  of  public  burdens,  extinguilhed  a  large  fum  of  debt, 
and  produced  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to  be  applied 
to  the  fame  purpofe.  Various  alterations  in  the  mode  of 
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collefting  the  taxes,  fo  as  to  obviate  frauds  and  defalca¬ 
tions,  rendered  them  more  productive,  and  came  in  aid 
of  the  great  fyftem.  A  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
in  1787,  founded  upon  reciprocal  advantages,  and  fup¬ 
ported  upon  the  liberal  principle  that  neighbouring 
nations,  inllead  of  foes  and  rivals,  might  become  mutual 
aftiftants  in  the  progrefs  to  profperity,  difplayed  the 
minifter’s  attention  to  the  trading  intereft.  Indeed,  the 
fuperior  information  of  the  Englilh  negociators  threw  the 
benefits  of  the  treaty  fo  much  into  their  fcale,  that,  upon 
experience  of  its  effefts,  it  occafioned  much  diffatisfaction 
in  France. 

On  the  queftion  of  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings, 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  whofe  whole  political  conduft  may  be  traced 
a  great  deference  to  public  opinion,  voted  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  favour  of  that  meafure,  though  moll  of  his  mini¬ 
fterial  colleagues  manifellly  inclined  to  the  other  fide. 
A  fimilar  attention  to  the  prevailing  fentiments  probably 
induced  him  to  aft  as  the  champion  of  the  eliablilhed 
church  in  feveral  applications  from  the  diffenters  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Tell  and  Corporation  Afts ;  a  meafure  to 
which  it  was  fuppofed  that  a  fon  of  lord  Chatham  would 
have  been  naturally  inclined.  The  reputation  he  had 
attained  as  a  financier  could  not  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  a 
minifter  who  certainly  poffeffed  that  quality  in  as  high  a 
degree  as  mod  of  his  predeceffors.  Continental  politics 
offered  a  field  of  intrigue  into  which  he  willingly  entered, 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  Rulfia  under  the  emprefs 
Catharine  was  confidered  by  him  as  an  objeft  for  the 
interference  of  the  Englilh  court.  He  formed  counterba¬ 
lancing  leagues  to  her  power  in  the  north  ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  her  from  retaining  poffelfion  of  the  fortrefs  of 
Otchakof,  he  was  near  involving  the  two  countries  in 
war;  the  manifeft  unpopularity  of  fuch  a  ftep,  however, 
(hook  his  refolution,  and  he  gave  up  the  point.  He  dif¬ 
played  the  fame  readinefs  to  recur  to  arms  in  a  difpute 
with  Spain  refpefting  the  fur-trade  at  Nootka  Sound, 
which,  however,  was  adjufted  by  a  convention.  His 
interference  to  preferve  the  power  of  the  ftadtholder  in 
Holland,  and  defeat  the  machinations  of  the  French  in 
that  country,  was  generally  approved. 

In  the  autumn  of  1788,  the  people  of  England  were 
thrown  into  a  Hate  of  alarm,  by  a  calamity  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  deprive  them  of  their  fovereign.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Oftober,  his  health  appeared  to  be  fenfibly  im¬ 
paired  ;  and,  though  he  was  fufficiently  recovered  to  hold 
a  levee  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  before  its  conclufion 
the  diforder  affumed  a  marked  character,  and  moll  ferious 
afpeft.  Early  in  the  enfuing  month,  it  became  generally 
known  that  it  had  fettled  in  the  brain,  and  had  rendered 
his  majefty  incapable  of  exercifing  the  royal  funftions. 
Parliament  having  been  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  it  became  neceffary  that  it  Ihould  meet  on  that  day, 
as  the  fovereign,  by  whom  only  it  could  be  further  pro¬ 
rogued,  was  not  in  a  fituation  to  affert  his  prerogative. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties, 
who  were  materially  interefted  in  the  event,  afl’embled  in 
the  capital;  and  an  exprefs  was  difpatched  to  Mr.  Fox, 
then  abfent  on  the  continent,  to  accelerate  his  return. 
This  occurrence  gave  occafion  to  a  difplay  of  the  firm- 
nefs  and  decifion  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  charafter.  In  this  article 
we  cannot  enter  into  many  particulars;  but  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  firft  material  queftion  brought  up  by 
this  event  was,  in  whom  the  office  of  regent  was  velted  ? 
The  prince  of  Wales  being  connefted  with  the  party  in 
oppofition,  it  was  contended  by  them  that  the  Regency 
of  courfe  devolved  upon  him;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Pitt  fupported  the  doftrine,  that  it  lay  in  the  two 
remaining  branches  of  the  legillature  to  fill  up  the  office 
as  they  Ihould  judge  proper;  admitting,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  no  other  perfon  than  the  prince  could  be  thought  of 
for  the  poll.  By  adopting  this  principle,  he  carried  with 
him  the  concurrence  as  well  of  thofe  who  were  attached 
to  the  popular  part  of  the  conllitution,  as  of  the  king’s 
friends,  whofe  great  objeft  was  to  fecure  his  return  to 
j  power 
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power  on  the  ceflation  of  his  malady  ;  and  he  was  enabled 
to  pafs  a  bill,  greatly  re  Hr  idling  the  power  of  the  Regent, 
which  his  majefty’s  timely  recovery  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1789  rendered  unneceflary.  But  Mr.  Pitt  had 
received,  during  thefe  difcuffions,  very  decifive  tokens  of 
efteem  from  many  of  the  moll  refpedtable  public  bodies  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  lie  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  knowing,  that 
the  firm  and  Heady  conduft  which  he  obferved,  on  a 
queftion  peculiarly  calculated  to  try  the  firmnefs,  lleadi- 
nefs,  and  confiHency,  of  a  public  character,  had  obtained 
for  him,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  the  confidence  of  their 
majefiies,and  greatly  increafed  his  popularity  throughout 
the  nation. 

The  next  great  event  in  which  he  was  to  take  a  leading 
part  was  the  French  Revolution,  an  event  the  moll  mo¬ 
mentous  in  its  confequences  that  modern  hifiory.  records  ; 
and  by  the  fyflem  of  policy  adopted  in  relation  to  it,  his 
character  as  a  Hatefman  will  finally  be  judged  by  poHerity. 
The  influence  of  this  vafi  convulflon  will  be  viewed  by 
the  politician  in  a  double  light,  as  exerted  upon  the 
nation  itfelf,  and  upon  the  neighbouring  nations.  Its 
principles  and  progrefs  could  not  but  be  watched  with  a 
jealous  and  anxious  eye  by  all  who  were  engaged  in  the 
fervice  of  exifiing  governments.  A  conflitution  like  the 
Britifh  would,  however,  feein  to  have  lefs  to  fearthan  almoH 
any  other,  from  the  keen  refearches  into  the  nature  and 
authority  of  focial  inflitutions  which  preceded  and  accom¬ 
panied  fuch  a  mighty  change.  Yet  the  pertinacious 
rejection  of  various  propofed  reforms,  and  the  number  of 
fubfifling  abufes  and  corruptions,  had  given  birth  to  dif- 
contents  which  rankled  in  the  minds  of  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  Britifli  fubjefls.  To  obviate  the  dangers 
which  might  arife  from  this  fource  was  probably  the  firH 
point  of  the  miniflerial  policy;  for,  with  refpeft  to 
France  herfeif,  no  idea  could  at  the  early  period  of  the 
revolution  be  entertained  of  her  acquiring  Hrength  from 
civil  difcord.  The  war  was  therefore  firit  declared  againft 
French  principles ;  and,  in  the  contefi,  government  was 
aided  by  all  the  great  powers  and  authorities  of  the 
nation  ;  by  the  magifiracy,  the  law,  the  church,  the  army, 
the  tnafs  of  property  hereditary  and  commercial.  The 
democratical  party,  however,  was  numerous  in  the 
capital  and  in  fome  other  places;  they  were  actuated  by 
a  zeal  bordering  on  enthufiafm,  and  had  adopted  a  regular 
organization.  The  views  of  the  wifer  and  more  moderate 
extended  only  to  fuch  temperate  reforms  as  had  been 
already  propofed,  particularly  that  of  the  reprefentation 
of  the  people  in  parliament;  but  there  were  others, 
though  certainly  very  few,  (unlefs  actuated  by  the  hope 
of  plunder,)  who  went  much  farther,  and  anticipated  a 
revolution  in  this  country  fimilar  to  that  in  France. 

Under  fuch  circumfiances,  a  vigilant  eye  and  a  Heady 
hand  were  obvioufly  neclflary  to  Heer  the  veflel  of  the 
Hate.  By  his  own  zealous  adherents,  Mr.  Pitt  obtained 
for  the  time  the  epithet  of  “  the  pilot  that  weathered  the 
Horoi;”  but  the  manner  in  which  he  exercifed  the  almoH 
unlimited  power  entrufled  to  him  will  not  juHify  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  epithet.  He  had  few  of  the  qualities  of 
a  good  pilot;  he  was  more  eager  to  engage  in  the  battle, 
and  to  hurl  the  thunder  of  war,  than  to  direft  the  motion 
of  the  veflel.  To  found  alarm  as  loudly  as  pofllble  through 
the  nation  ;  to  encourage  the  diflemination  of  high  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government,  and  involve  in  common  obloquy 
all  meafures  of  oppofition,  and  all  projefts  of  reform  ;  to 
augment,  according  to  the  apparent  or  pretended  urgen¬ 
cy  of  circumflances,  the  reflriftions  upon  political  liberty; 
and  make  facrifices  of  the  fpirit  of  the  conflitution  to  what 
was  denominated,  by  the  government  party,  the  public 
fafety  ;  appears  to  have  been  the  fyflem  of  his  domeftic 
policy.  For  fome  time  he  probably  had  no  participation 
in  the  plans  for  interfering  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
France,  which  was  theoecafion  of  the  firft  hoftilities ;  for, 
in  the  year  1792,  when  laying  before  parliament  a  very 
flattering  ftatement  of  the  national  reventie,  he  did  not  he- 
fitate  to  prognofticate  a  long  continuance  of  peace  and 
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profperity.  Before,  however,  the  year  was  clofed,  the 
militia  was  fuddenly  called  out,  parliament  fummoned  at 
the  fliortefl  poflible  notice,  and  war  was  eventually  de¬ 
clared  by  this  country,  by  withdrawing  our  ambaflador 
from  the  court  of  France.  The  depolition  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  added  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  juft  referred  to,  rendered  the  war  in  which  Mr. 
Pitt  engaged  extremely  popular  throughout  the  nation. 
At  that  time,  it  w'as  imagined  the  contefi  would  be  very 
fhort;  that  the  democratic  party  of  France  would  be  de- 
ltroyed ;  and  either  that  the  Bourbons  would,  in  a  few 
months,  be  reftored,  or  that  the  empire  itfelf  would  be 
divided  among  the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  ill  luccefs  which  attended  this  confederacy  could 
not  certainly  be  charged  upon  the  want  of  vigour  in  the 
Britifh  minifter,  who  entered  into  it  apparently  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  lavifhed  all  the  refources  of  the  country 
upon  its  fupport.  In  a  few  months,  the  direful  effects  of 
war  were  felt  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  calamities 
that  attached  themfelves  to  our  own  commerce  and  rna- 
nu failures,  were  great  beyond  example ;  but  they  were 
not  peculiar  to  Britain.  Bankruptcies  fpread  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  through  France,  Holland, 
Germany,  Poland,  Ruffi.i,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  and  almoft 
every  where,  in  the  year  1793,  private  as  well  as  public 
credit  was  impaired,  if  not,  for  the  feafon,  totally  de~- 
flroyed. 

We  need  not,  in  this  place,  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
war  with  France,  they  having  been  already  given  under 
the  articles  England,  France,  and  London  ;  but  (hall 
content  ourfelves  with  noticing  a  few  of  its  confequences. 
Great  Britain,  on  the  whole,  was  triumphant  on  her  own 
element;  but  the  contefi  on  the  continent  went  entirely 
in  favour  of  France,  who  at  length  united  in  a  confede¬ 
racy  againft  England  fome  of  the  powers  who  had  been 
her  allies  in  the  commencement.  She  was  now  obliged 
to  attend  to  her  defence  at  home,  and  at  the  fame  time 
was  prefled  by  an  accumulation  of  difficulties,  which  na¬ 
tive  ftrength  alone  could  have  enabled  her  to  furmount. 
In  1797,  the  bank  of  England  was  unable  to  anfwer  the 
demands  made  upon  it, and  an  a<5l  of  parliament  was  pafled 
to  allow  the, governors  of  that  eftablifhment  to  fulpend 
their  payments  in  cafh,  and  to  fubllitute  for  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  notes  of  every  defcription,  even  to  thole  for  two 
pounds  and  one  pound.  Another  (hock  to  the  credit  of 
the  country  was  a  daring  mutiny  of  the  fleet;  and  thefe 
difafters  had  fcarcely  been  averted,  before  a  molt  formi¬ 
dable  rebellion  in  Ireland  broke  out,  and  which  was  not 
extinguiflied  without  the  employment  of  a  large  military 
force,  and  the  adoption  of  fuch  fanguinary  meafures  as 
were  difgraceful  to  thofe  who  reforted  to  them.  The 
public  burthens  went  on  accumulating  in  a  vaft  ratio;  and 
Mr.  Pitt  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  triple  aflefl- 
ment,  and  finally  to  an  income-tax,  for  railing  the  necef- 
fary  fnpplies.  After  the  victories  of  the  French  had  for 
fome  time  reftored  peace  to  the  continent,  the  pecuniary 
offers  of  England  produced  in  1799  a  new  confederacy,  in 
which  the  numerous  armies  of  Ruffia  and  Aultria  were 
employed  to  overthrow  the  preponderancy  of  France; 
but  its  final  ifl’ue  was  equally  unfortunate  with  that  of 
the  former  alliance.  An  attempted  renewal  of  the  north¬ 
ern  maritime  confederacy  for  fecuring  neutral  commerce, 
was  however  defeated  by  a  f pi ri ted  attack  on  the  harbour 
of  Copenhagen,  and  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Paul. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1800,  had  brought  toeffeifl 
the  great  and  arduous  nteafure  of  uniting  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain  into  one  national  body,  w'ith  a  common 
legiflature,  ameafure,  the  true  policy  of  which  can  fcarce¬ 
ly  be  qtteflioned. 

The  war  with  France  was  now  become  fo  hopelefs  with 
refpedt  to  any  objedl  with  which  it  might  have  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  nation  was  fo  wearied  with  protracted 
hoftilities,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  lenfible  that  he  could  make  110 
peace  correfpondent  to  his  high  language,  and  that  he 
was  confidered  throughout  Europe  as  decidedly  inimical 
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to  pacific  counfels,  refolved  to  quit  the  elevated  ftation 
he  had  fo  long  held.  The  immediate  reafon  for  his  re¬ 
treat,  not  publicly  avowed,  bur,  it  is  faid,  alleged  to  his 
friends,  was  the  oppofition  he  found  in  the  higheft  quar¬ 
ter,  to  that  complete  emancipation  of  the  Irifh  Catholics 
which  he  had  induced  them  to  expe£l.  He  refigned  his 
poll  in  February  1801,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Adding¬ 
ton,  now  Lord  Sidmouth.  The  peace  of  Amiens  foon 
followed,  which  Mr.  Pitt  defended  in  his  place  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  afterward,  in  fome  important  points  joined 
the  oppofition  ;  and  the  new  minifter  was  in  a  Ihort  time 
forced  into  a  fecond  French  war.  His  talents  were  foon 
found  unequal  to  theconteft  in  which  he  had  embarked; 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1804,  refumed  his  poll  as  firft  lord  of  the 
treafury,  at  the  head  of  an  arrangement  formed  of  part  of 
the  mir.illers  then  in  place,  with  the  addition  of  fome  of 
his  own  friends.  He  now  came  into  office  as  a  war-mi- 
niller,  and  exerted  all  the  vigour  of  his  charafler  to  ren¬ 
der  the  contell  fuccefsful.  Notwithffanding  the  fevere 
lefibns  of  experience,  he  engaged  the  two  great  military 
pow  ers  of  Ruffia  and  Aultria  in  a  new  confederacy  againll 
France.  The  errors  committed  by  them  in  their  plan  of 
co-operation  were  probably  not  imputable  to  the  Englilh 
cabinet;  they  were,  however,  fatal  to  the  caufe;  and  the 
battle  of  Aullerlitz  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  a  check 
to  the  enormous  aggrandizement  of  an  empire  which 
feemed  deltined  to  l'way  the  European  continent,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  in  a  Hate  of  health  ill  calculated  to  meet  this 
terrible  drake.  At  an  early  age  he  had  given  indications 
of  inheriting  his  father’s  gouty  conditution  with  his  ta¬ 
lents  ;  and  it  had  been  thought  necedary  to  make  the  li¬ 
beral  ufe  of  wine  a  part  of  his  ordinary  regimen.  The 
habit  and  the  neceffity  of  courie  gained  ground  upon  him, 
and,  with  general  blameleffnefs  of  moral  conduft,  he  did 
not  efcape  the  charge  of  convivial  intemperance.  This 
abufe  of  drong  dimulants,  added  to  the  cares  and  exer¬ 
tions  of  office  during  the  flormy  period  of  his  adminidra- 
tion,  brought  on  a  premature  exhaudion  of  the  vital 
powers.  A  parliamentary  attack  upon  his  intimate  affo- 
ciate  lord  Melville  was  thought  to  have  deeply  wounded 
Iris  feelings;  and  the  difadrous  termination  of  his  grand 
political  fchemes  completed  his  mental  depreffion.  He 
fell  into  a  date  of  extreme  debility,  which  carried  him  off 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1806,  before  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  47,  leaving  his  country  involved  in  a  mod  danger¬ 
ous  war  with  the  power  which  he  had  regarded  with  in¬ 
veterate  hodility,  and  which  had  regularly  increafed  in 
drength  and  dominion  under  every  combination  formed 
againll  her. 

Mr.  Pitt  pofied'ed  no  advantages  of  perfon  or phyfiog- 
r.omy,  the  fird  of  which  w-ere  ungraceful,  the  fecond  re- 
puifive.  In  public,  a  lcftinefs  approaching  to  arrogance 
was  his  habitual  expredion,  and  he  was  lefs  formed  for 
perfuafion  than  command.  His  eloquence,  the  quality 
which  fird  brought  him  into  notice,  was  more  perfefl 
than  that  of  any  other  fpeaker  in  his  time.  Singularly 
correft,  copious,  and  varied,  clear,  well-arranged,  argu¬ 
mentative  or  impaffioned  as  the  fubjefl  required,  it  left 
fcarcely  any  thing  tq  be  dedred  ;  and,  if  not  illuminated 
with  thofe  flalhes  of  genius  which  were  charafileridic  of 
his  father’s  eloquence,  or  enriched  by  thofe  dores  of  ima¬ 
gination  which  didinguiffied  that  of  Burke,  it  was  more 
uniformly  jud  and  impredive  than  that  of  either.  In  his 
political  conduct,  though  apparently  firm  and  decided, 
there  was  much  attention  to  popular  opinion,  and  fome 
artifice  in  feizing  upon  favourite  objefts,  and  exrrafting 
from  them  merit  not  properly  his  own.  It  has  been  feen 
lvowhe  advocated,  and  then  dropt,  the  bufinefs  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform.  In  like  manner  he  fpoke  eloquently 
and  voted  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Have-trade  ; 
but  he  would  not,  as  a  minider,  encounter  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  putting  it  in  execution,  and  fudered  his  colleagues 
to  appear  as  the  open  oppofers  of  the  meafure.  When 
a  bill  had  been  brought  in  by  an  oppofition  member  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  he  took  the  matter 


into  his  own  hands,  and  produced  a  plan,  which,  with  a 
deeming  benevolent  regard  to  their  comforts,  diowed 
great  ignorance  of  their  real  date,  and  was  fet  afide  as 
impracticable.  The  love  of  power  was  his  ruling  paf- 
fion  ;  but  his  mind  was  elevated  above  the  meannefs  of 
avarice.  His  perfonal  integrity  was  unimpeached.  So 
far  from  making  ufe  of  his  opportunities  to  acquire 
wealth,  he  died  involved  in  debts,  which  negligence  and 
the  demands  of  his  public  dation,  rather  than  extrava¬ 
gance,  had  obliged  him  to  contrad;  for  his  fades  were 
limple,  and  he  had  no  fondnefs  for  fplendor  or  parade. 

The  motion  for  burying  him  at  the  public  expenfe,  and 
ereCling  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in  Wedminder-ab- 
bey,  paded  in  the  houfe  of  commons  with  fome  oppofi- 
tion  ;  but  fcarcely  any  objection  was  made  to  a  vote  of 
40,000k  for  paying  his  debts. 

A  motion  in  the  common -council  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  ereCl  a  monument  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  Guildhall,  drew 
forth  from  a  Mr.  Quin,  what  we  think  a  very  excellent  dif- 
criminative  charaCler  of  that  minider;  and,  though  the  de¬ 
bates  of  the  common-council  feldom  furnidi  much  matter 
worthy  to  remain  upon  record,  yet  upon  the  prefent  occa- 
fion  we  diall  copy  the  fubdance  of  that  gentleman’s  fpeech. 

After  an  exordium,  in  which  he  explained  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  fubjedl,  he  adverted  to  the  general  conduct 
of  the  late  minider  :  fird,  as  to  his  internal  adminidration; 
and  next,  with  regard  to  his  colonial  and  exterior  policy. 
He  would  take,  he  faid,  the  more  pleafing  review  of  hi3 
merits,  before  he  defcended  into  the  diade  of  his  political 
errors.  1.  The  Sinking  Fund,  if  not  invented  by  this 
expert  financier,  was  greatly  improved  by  his  exertions, 
and  would  abundantly  conduce  to  alleviate  the  burthens 
which  have  been  unavoidably  impofed.  2.  DifafFeclion 
had  been  raifed,  diforganization  had  been  promoted,  by 
noify  adventurers  :  Mr.  Pitt  applied  the  energies  of  his 
manly  underdanding  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  this  red- 
lefs  fpirit,  and,  affided  by  the  good  fenfe  of  the  nation  at 
large,  lie  effe£lually  removed  this  dangerous  caufe  of  pub¬ 
lic  calamity.  3.  On  the  remarkable  occadon,  when  the 
regency  was  propofed,  this  minider  made  a  firm  dand,  in 
protedlion  of  the  genuine  and  permanent  intereds  of  the 
empire;  and,  on  this  fubjeft  in  particular,  he  was  happy 
in  appealing  to  men  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Britifli  conditution.  4.  The  Union  with 
Ireland  was  a  meafure  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  it  had 
been  found  greatly  advantageous  to  the  commerce  and 
profperity  of  the  refpeftive  idands.  5.  The  confolida- 
tion-fcheme  was  among  the  prominent  expedients  of  his 
government,  and  this  fingle  project  had  been  more  valua¬ 
ble  than  the  labours  of  many  who  had  devoted  a  pro¬ 
tracted  life  to  the  fervice  of  the  kingdom.  6.  Wiiatever 
feverity  might  have  been  diredled  to  the  volunteer  eda- 
blidiment,  he  (Mr.  Quin)  confidered  it  as  one  highly  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  public  fecurity  ;  as  a  plan  of  national  de¬ 
fence  to  which,  probably,  we  were,  at  this  awful  moment, 
indebted  for  our  independence. 

After  this  particular  examination  of  the  diftinft  parts  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct,  the  gentleman  took  a  coile&ive  view 
of  their  general  effeCt  on  the  fituation  of  the  Britiffi  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  and  concluded  with  commenting  on  the  perni¬ 
cious  confequences  of  a  few  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  favourite  mea- 
fures.  1.  The  extenfion  of  the  revenue-laws  had  been 
deplored  at  a  much  earlier  period  by  fome  of  the  moll 
profound  judges  of  political  economy  ;  and  thefe  had  been 
expanded  by  the  late  minider  to  a  degree  which  threat¬ 
ened  the  exidence  of  our  deared  immunities.  2.  The 
dave-trade  was  a  difgrace  to  our  age  and  country;  it  vio¬ 
lated  every  principle  of  honour,  judice,  and  humanity; 
all  the  naturallaws  of  religion  and  morality  were  facrificed 
to  it,  and  yet  this  commerce  was  continued  by  his  fup- 
port  and  encouragement.  3.  Penfions,  during  his  go¬ 
vernment,  had  been  laviffied  ;  titles  and  honours  had 
been  grofsly  mifapplied;  offices  had  been  difpofed  of  to 
perfons  wholly  incompetent  to  fulfil  the  important  duties 
of  the  date.  4.  His  continental  lchemes  afforded  a  very 
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melancholy  profpeft;  on  this  fubjefil  his  ordinary  wif- 
dom  fee.med  to  forfake  him  ;  he  difcovered  no  prompti¬ 
tude,  no  prefcience  ;  he  neither  followed  the  maxims  of 
Mr.  Burke  or  Mr.  Fox;  and  carried  on  a  feries  of  wars, 
either  without  any  diftinft  objeft,  or  with  defigns  deftruc- 
tive  of  the  interefts  of  all  parties.  The  march  to  Paris 
had  been  lucceeded  by  a  long  lift  of  fubfidies  ineffectually 
applied,  until  the  coloffal  power  of  a  neighbouring  defpot 
had  been  fo  faraugmented  as  to  involve,  within  his  diredt 
or  intermediate  authority,  four-fifths  of  the  population 
of  Europe;  until  what  was  fpared  by  the  imperial  Napo¬ 
leon,  was  deliverance;  what  he  left,  was  generofit}'. 
As  long-  as  our  military  operations  were  unfettered  by  alli¬ 
ances,  they  were  fuccefsful ;  the  moment  we  attempted  to  a 61 
in  concord  with  other  powers ,  we  experienced,  nothing •  but 
difcord,  terminating  in  mortification  and  difappoinlment. 
The  affair  at  Ferro],  and  the  fchemes  on  the  ftiores  of  the 
Elbe,  had  been  equally  abortive  ;  and  yet  no  parliament¬ 
ary  enquiry  was  propofe  d,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
fuch  miiccnduft.  Mr.  Pitt’s  talents  were  moft  eminent, 
but  they  had  too  often  been  employed  in  a  manner  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  national  caufe. — The  motion  paft'ed  by  a 
very  fm a  1 1  majority. 

The  editor  of  the  Sunday  Review  has  fummed  up  the 
public  charadter  of  this  celebrated  man  very  judicioufly 
and  in  very  few  words  :  “  He  was  uncorrupt  in  himfelf, 
but  furrounded  and  impofed  upon  by  ftate-fwindlers  and 
peculators.  Kis  judgment  was  inferior  to  his  genius,  and 
his  talents  lefs  folid  than  brilliant ;  his  view's  were  hence 
comprehenfive,  but  they  were  feldoin  crowned  with  fuc- 
cefs.” 

Of  his  character  in  private  life,  the  following  fketch 
lias  been  given  by  an  intimate  friend.  “  With  a  manner 
fomewhat  referved  and  diftant  in  what  might  be  termed 
his  public  department,  no  man  was  ever  better  qualified 
to  gain,  or  more  fuccefsful  in  fixing,  the  attachment  of 
his  friends,  than  Mr.  Pitt.  They  law  all  the  powerful 
energies  of  his  character  foftened  into  the  moft  perfeCt 
complacency  and  fweetnefs  of  difpofition  in  the  circles  of 
private  life,  the  pleafures  of  which  no  one  more  cheerfully 
enjoyed  or  more  agreeably  promoted,  when  the  para¬ 
mount  duties  he  conceived  himfelf  to  owe  to  the  public, 
admitted  of  his  mixing  in  them.  That  indignant  feve- 
rity  with  which  he  met  and  fubdued  what  he  confidered 
unfounded  oppofition  ;  that  keennefs  of  farcafm  with 
which  he  expelled  and  withered  (as  it  might  be  faid)  the 
powers  of  moft  of  his  affailants  in  debate;  were  exchanged 
in  the  fociety  of  his  intimate  friends  for  a  kindnefs  of 
heart,  a  gentlenefs  of  demeanour,  and  a  playfulnefs  of 
good-humour,  which  no  one  ever  witnelfed  without  inte- 
reft,  or  participated  without  delight.” 

The  following  books  may  be  referred  to,  and  compared, 
in  order  to  form  a  complete  eftimate  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  charac¬ 
ter,  public  and  private.  Role’s  Brief  Examination. 
Monthly  Mr.g.  xxi.  Wyviil’s  Political  Papers.  Stock’s 
Life  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  Sundry  volumes  of  the  New  An¬ 
nual  Regifter  ar.d  Parliamentary  Debates.  Tomline’s 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Wm.  Pitt.  Edinburgh  Review, 
N°  70. 

PITT  FO'RT.  See  Pittsburg.  - 

PITT  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
near  the  weft  coalt  of  North  America,  between  Norfolk 
Sound  and  Salifbury  Sound  ;  about  fifty  miles  long,  and 
three  broad.  Lat.  57.  20.  N. 

PITT  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  Sea. 
Lat.  10.  57.  N.  Ion.  114.  36.  E. 

PITT’s  ARCHIPEL'AGO,  a  range  of  ifland s  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  along  the  weft  coaft  of 
North  America,  about  fixty  miles  in  length:  fo  called  by 
Capt.  Vancouver,  in  honour  of  the  Right  Hen.  William 
Pitt.  Lat.  54.  10.  N.lon.  52.  15.  W. 

PITT  WATER,  a  branch  of  Broken  Bay,  juft  at  the 
entrance,  trending  away  to  the  fouth,  which  is  a  good 
harbour,  though  the  entrance  is  narroued  by  a  fhoal, 
which  extends  from  the  eaftern  point  two  thirds  acrofs. 
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PITTA'CIUM,  /.  [Greek.]  A  plafter.  Scott. 

PIT'TACUS,  a  warrior  and  philofopher,  reckoned 
among  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  was  born  at  Mitylene 
in  Lefbos,  about  650  B.  C.  In  a  war  between  his  coun¬ 
trymen  and  the  Athenians,  he  challenged  to  fingle  com¬ 
bat  their  general  Phrymon,  a  man  of  great  ftrength,  who 
had  been  a  viflor  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  vanquifhed 
him  by  means  of  a  concealed  net  which  he  threw  over  the 
Athenian’s  head.  When  offered  as  a  reward  for  his  va¬ 
lour  as  much  of  the  land  which  he  had  recovered  from 
the  enemy  as  he  chofe,  he  would  accept  no  more  than  he 
could  meafure  by  a  fingle  caft  of  the  javelin,  and  of  that 
he  confecrated  half  to  Apollo.  He  afterwards  expelled 
the  tyrant  Melanchrus  from  Mitylene;  and,  having 
liberated  his  country,  was  placed  by  his  fellow-citizens 
at  its  head.  He  governed  with  great  wifdom,and  enabled 
many  ufeful  laws,  comprehended  in  600  verfes.  In  one 
of  thefe  he  gave  a  fevere  check  to  the  propenfity  of  the 
Lefbians  to  drunkennefs,  by  enjoining  a  double  punifh- 
ment  to  crimes  committed  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication.  He 
difplayed  great  moderation  towards  his  enemies,  efpe- 
cially  the  turbulent  poet  Alcaeus,  who  had  frequently  made 
him  the  fubjeff  of  bis  fatire.  After  having  held  the 
reins  of  government  during  ten  years  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  he  refigned  his  authority,  and  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  ftudy  and  retirement.  He  died  about  570 
B.  C.  in  the  Sift  year  of  his  age.  The  maxims  of  Pittacus 
were  held  in  fuch  efteem,  that  many  of  them  were 
inferibed  upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  The 
following  are  a  fpecimen  of  them:  “  Power  difeovers  the 
man.  Never  talk  of  your  fchemes  before  they  are  put  in 
execution,  left  a  failure  fliould  expofe  you  to  the  double 
mortification  of  difappointment  and  ridicule.  Whatever 
you  do,  do  it  well.  Do  not  that  to  your  neighbour  which 
you  would  take  ill  from  him.  Be  watchful  for  opportu¬ 
nities.”  Enfield’s  Hift.  Phil. 

PIT'TANCE,  f.  [pitance,  Fr.  pictanza,  Ital.  piclantia, 
low  Lat.  “  Ainfi  elite  de  pictavina,  ou  portion  monaftique 
de  la  valeur  d’une  picle,  monnoie  des  Comtes  de  Poitiers.’’ 
Roquefort. — “  Pitla,  moneta  Comitum  Piflavenfium,  mi- 
nutiflima  fere  omnium  monetarum  :  Gallis,  pite.”  Da 
Cange.]  A  fmall  coin  of  Poiflou.  A  fmall  portion  of 
food,  or  entremet,  in  oppofition  to  a  generale ,  or  folid  did) ; 
the  mention  of  which  pittance  frequently  occurs  in  the 
conftitutions  or  cur  ancient  religious  communities,  where 
they  determine  how  many  yentralia  and  how  many  pic- 
taniia  Ihall  be  fc-rved  up  on  luch  and  fuel)  clays. — Thefe 
piclantia,  from  whence  our  prefent  word  pittance  is 
derived,  ufually  cotififted  of  plates  of  legumes,  cheefe,  or 
fruit.  Chambers  • — Fie  wifte  to  ban  a  goed  pitance.  Chau¬ 
cer’s  C.  T.- — A  fmall  portion. — Many  of  them  lole  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fmall  pittance  of  learning  they  received 
at  the  univerfity.  Swift's  M ij cell. 

Half  his  earn’d  pittance  to  poor  neighbours  went : 

They  had  his  alms,  and  he  had  his  content.  Harte. 

PITTA'RO,  a  mountain  of  Calabria  Ultra  :  fourteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Bova. 

PIT'TEN,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  eight  miles  feuth  of 
Ebenfurth. 

PIT'TENWEEM,  a  fea-pert  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  File,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Forth.  It  is  a  royal  burgh,  and,  united  with  the  Anllru- 
thers,  Kilrenny,  and  Grail,  fends  one  member  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  confiderable  trade, 
but  there  is  now  few  (hipping  here:  the  coal  and  fait 
works,  however,  ftill  orcafion  kune  little  activity  here  and 
in  the  adjacent  villages.  In  the  rebellion  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century  this  town  buffered  greatly,  upwards  of 
thirteen  fail  of  veffels  belonging  to  the  port  having  been 
deftroyed  or  taken  by  the  enemy  in  the  cour/e  of  two  or 
three  years. 

Here  are  foine  remains  of  an  ancient  priory  for  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  a  cell  to  the  mitred 
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abbey  of  St.  Andrew’s.  This  priory  had  lafge  landed 
poffeffions,  together  with  the  churches  of  Rhind,  Anftru- 
ther,  Welter,  See.  which  are  now  eredted  into  a  regality 
called  the  Regality  ofPittenweem,  under  the  jurifdietion  of 
lairds  of  A-nflruther  as  heritable  bailies.  This  edifice 
itfelf,  which  feems  never  to  have  been  large,  was,  with 
other  monuments  of  mi  (taken  piety,  alienated  from  the 
church  at  the  Reformation;  and  what  parts  of  it  now 
remain  are  put  to  very  different  ufes.  Some  of  the  cells 
of  the  monks  furnifii  habitations  tolerably  convenient 
for  the  fervants  of  him  who,  in  the  ceafelefs  change  of 
property,  has  got  poffe.Tion  of  the  lands  which  formerly 
belonged  to  them.  That  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
granary  is  a  parifh-church.  The  porch  of  the  chapel, 
the  only  part  of  that  building  which  exifts,  has  been  al¬ 
ternately  employed  as  a  (table  and  a  (laughter- houfe ;  and 
the  meat  killed  there  has  been  commonly  expofed  to  (ale 
in  the  lower  parr  of  the  fteeple  of  that  edifice  which  is 
now  dedicated  to  the  offices  of  parochial  devotion.  Had 
the  moralizing  traveller  (Johnfon),  who  compofed  the 
beautiful  and  pathetic  meditation  on  the  ruins  of  Iona, 
condefcended  to  vifit  Pittenweem,  he  would  not  have 
viewed  the  abbey  without  emotion. 

About  half-way  between  the  ruins  and  the  beach  is  a 
great  cave,  or  weetn,  whence  the  burgh  derives  its  name. 
It  confifts  of  two  fpacious  apartments,  at  the  junction  of 
which  is  a  ftaircafe  leading  to  a  fubterraneous  paffage, 
which  formerly  communicated  with  the  monaftery,  but 
which  has  long  been  blocked  up  by  the  earth  falling  in. 
There  is  alfo  another  fet  of  ftairs  (till  remaining,  which 
leads  from  the  refectory  to  the  further  extremity  of  this 
paffage. 

Pittenweem,  with  refpefl  to  church-government,  is  in 
the  prefbytery  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  fynod  of  Fife.  It  is 
diftant  about  33-J-  miles  north-eaft  by  north  from  Edin¬ 
burgh;  and  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of 
1811,  contained  194  houfes  and  1096  inhabitants.  The 
late  learned  John  Douglas,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  was  a 
native  of  this  town.  His  lordfhip  is  well  known  in  the 
literary  world  as  the  vindicator  of  Milton  from  the  charge 
of  plagiarifin  brought  againft  him  by  Lauder.  Beauties  of 
Scotland,  vol.  iv.  « 

PIT'TERI  (Giovanni-Marco),  an  Italian  engraver, 
was  born  at  Venice  A.D.  1703,  and  died  in  the  fame  city 
in  1767.  Ke  (hidied  engraving  for  a  fnort  time  under 
Jof.  Baroni,  whom  he  loon  quitted  for  J.  A.  Faldoni, 
The  works  of  this  admirable  artilt  are  executed  in  a  very 
remarkable  ftyle,  with  fingle  courfes  of  lines,  which, 
though  very  differently  difpofed  from  thofe  of  Mellan, 
run  perpendicularly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
plate;  and  the  lhadows  are  expreffed  by  (lengthening 
them  as  occafion  required.  The  effe£t  lie  produced  in 
this  new  mode  of  engraving  is  far  more  pleafing  and  har¬ 
monious  than  could  have  been  expe&ed  ;  efpecially  where, 
by  partially  notching  his  lines,  he  has  imparted  (tony  cha- 
radlerand  richnefs,  to  fuch  parts  of  his  prints  as  required 
it.  This  artift,  being  always  occupied  with  engraving, 
never  travelled  out  of  his  native  place. 

Among  his  works,  the  following  heads  are  worthy  of 
notice:  A  buff  of  himfelf,  from  Piazzetta  ;  a  buff  of 
J.  B.  Piazzetta,  a  Venetian  painter;  Charles  Goldini,  a 
Venetian  comic  poet;  John  Mocenigo,  a  Venetian  noble¬ 
man  ;  Jofeph  Nogari,  a  Venetian  painter,  with  his  hand 
on  the  hilt  of  his  fword ;  and  a  fet  of  heads  on  fixteen 
plates,  which  are  prefumptuouffy  entitled  God  the  eter¬ 
nal  Father,  Our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  twelve 
Apoftles,  and  St.  Paul. 

Amongft  the  hiftorical  fubjefts,  we  have  noticed,  Chrift 
expiring  on  the  Crofs,  with  the  effeft  of  night ;  Religion 
and  Herefy,  an  allegory,  both  from  Piazzetta;  a  Holy 
Family,  from  Pietro  Longhi,  in  large  folio  ;  feven  folio 
upright  plates  of  the  Sacraments  ;  iix  large  folio  plates 
reprefenting  Chaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice, 
from  the  fame  malter;  St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prifon  ; 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Catharine  of 
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Sienna,  and  the  Penitent  Magdalen,  for  the  Drefden  gal¬ 
lery  ;  the  Drunken  King,  after  D.  Teniers;  and  two 
ruffic  fubjecls,  after  the  fame  painter,  (the  Shoe-maker, 
inferibed,  “Nefutor  ultra  crepidam,”  and  the  Miller, 
inferibed  “  Sudat  rotator  fua  forte  contemns,”)  in  large 
folio. 

PIT'TERSBERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  : 
three  .miles  north  of  Mauten. 

PIT  FHE'A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  near  Trce- 
zene.  Hence  the  epithet  of  Pittheus  in  Ovid.  Met.  xv. 

PITTHE'US,  a  king  of  Trcezene  in  Argolis,  fon  of 
Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  He  was  univerfally  admired  for 
his  learning,  wifdom,  and  application  ;  he  publicly  taught 
in  a  fchool  at  Trcezene,  and  even  compofed  a  book, 
which  was  feen  by  Paufanias  the  geographer.  He  gave 
his  daughter  ASthra  in  marriage  to  Aigeus  king  of  Athens; 
and  he  himfelf  took  particular  care  of  t lie  youth  and 
education  of  his  grandfon  Thefeus.  He  was  buried  at 
Trcezene,  which  he  had  founded;  and  on  his  tomb  was 
feen,  for  many  ages,  three  feats  of  white  marble,  on  which 
he  fat,  with  two  other  judges,  whenever  he  gave  laws  to 
his  fubjeffs,  or  fettled  their  difputes. 

PIT'  n,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Lat. 
2.  N.  Ion.  101.29.  E. 

PITTING,  J.  The  aft  of  putting  cocks  to  fight  on 
the  pit. 

PIT'TINGTON,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Durham* 
about  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Durham. 

The  farm  called  Little  Town  in  this  parifh,  contains 
fifty  acres  of  land,  which  were  till  lately  a  morafs,  produ¬ 
cing  nothing  but  infulated  tufts  or  hillocks  of  very  coarfe 
grafs,  and  a  few  ftunted  fallows,  and  on  which  cattle 
could  only  go  in  dry  fummers;  the  annual  value  of  the 
land  in  that  ffate  was,  at  mod,  2s.  <3 d .  per  acre.  Dr. 
Haggitt  (who  has  only  a  liFe-i nterelt  in  the  effate  as  a 
prebendary  of  Durham)  had  long  vvifited  to  underdrain 
this  bog,  but  was  difluaded  from  the  undertaking,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  a  fufficient  fall  could  not  be  obtained. 
At  length,  however,  he  determined  to  make  the  trial,  and 
accordingly  began  the  work  in  January  1810,  and  com¬ 
pleted  it  in  July  1811.  The  drains  vary  in  depth  from 
three  to  feven  feet,  according  to  circ umftances,  and  are 
laid  in  the  conduit-form,  with  fide-ftones,  and  a  cover 
(wherever  it  appeared  neceffary),  with  flag-ftones  at  the 
bottom,  forming  an  open  (pace  of  feven  inches  by  five 
for  the  paffage  of  the  water.  But  a  difficulty  occurred 
in  many  places  on  account  of  quick-fands,  which  were 
fo  loofe  and  foft  that  the  ftones  would  have  funk  in  them  ; 
to  obviate  which,  planks  were  laid  at  the  bottom  for  the 
fide-walls  to  reft  upon,  with  fhoulders  to  prevent  the 
ftones  from  flipping  inwards  on  the  boards;  and  by  this 
contrivance  any  dislocation  of  the  drain  was  efteCluaily 
prevented.  The  foil,  which  is  now  laid  perfectly  dry, 
proves  to  be  a  rich  ftrongloam;  and  the  tenant,  although 
lie  had  a  leafe  of  the  farm,  of  which  feveral  years  are  un¬ 
expired,  confented  to  give  immediately  40;.  per  acre  for 
the  newly-drained  ground;  and  accordingly  he  now 
pays  iool.  per  annum  for  the  fifty  acres  above  mentioned, 
which  is  confidered  a  very  moderate  rent,  although  the 
reft  of  the  land  on  the  fame  farm  is  let  below  the  average 
of  twenty  (hillings  per  acre.  The  drained  ground  has 
been  fince  divided  into  feven  fields,  by  quick-fet  hedges. 
Molt  of  it  has  been  ploughed  (at  firlt  with  great  difficulty), 
and  is  intended  to  remain  in  tillage;  and  has  already- 
produced  good  crops  of  oats  or  turnips.  The  whole 
expenfe  of  cutting  the  drains,  quarrying  and  leading  the 
ftones,  laying  and  filling-in,  amounted  to  822k  2s.  41k 
and  the  timber  for  planking  coft  25k  The  above  account, 
dated  Jan.  ax  1812,  was  tranfmitted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Haggitt  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  voted  him  a  gold 
medal  for  the  communication.  See  their  Tranfadtions, 
vol.  xxx. 

PITT'ONI,  (Giovanni-Batifta),  an  Italian  engraver, 
was  born  at  Vicenza  in  1690,  and  died  at  Venice  in 
1767.  He  was  the  nephew  and  difciple  of  Francifco 
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Pittoni,  the  Venetian  painter,  and  his  hiltorical  pictures 
are  held  in  conflderable  efteem.  There  are  fome  few 
etchings  by  this  painter  which  are  much  valued  by  con- 
noiffeurs,  and  are  marked  fometimes  with  his  initials,  or 
at  others  Batifta  P.  V.  F.  and  fometimes  with  his  name  at 
full  length  ;  but  vve  are  unable  to  fpecify  any  of  them. 

PITTO'NIA,  /.  in  botany.  See  Tournefortia. 

PITTO'NL®  Similis.  See  Ehretia.  * 

PITTOSPO'RUM,  J'.  [named  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gaertner,  from  the  Gr.  mirrou  to  befmear  with 
pitch,  and  crvro^o;,  feed  or  offspring;  becaufe  the  feeds 
are  enveloped  in  a  pitchy  fluid,  exuding  internally  from 
the  capfule  as  it  ripens.]  Pitch-seed,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  tnonogynia.  Generic 
characters — Calyx:  perianthium  five-leaved,  inferior, 
deciduous.  Corolla:  petals  five;  claws  concave,  con¬ 
verging  into  a  pitcher-fhaped  tube  ;  borders  ovate-oblong, 
fpreading.  Stamina :  filaments  five.  Piftillum :  germ 
fuperior,  roundifl! ;  ftyle  filiform.  Pericarpium:  capfule 
fubglobular,  angular,  mucronate,  three-celled,  three- 
valved ;  cells  flowing  with  a  liquid  refin ;  partitions 
contrary  to  the  valves.  Seeds  three  or  four,  angular, 
fattened  to  the  partition. — EJJ'ential  Charader.  Calyx 
deciduous;  petals  five,  converging  into  a  tube.  Capfule 
two  to  five-valved,  two  to  five-cellecj;  feeds  covered  with 
pulp.  There  are  fqven  fpecies. 

1.  Pittofporum  coriaceum,  or  thick-leaved  pitch-feed  : 
leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  very  fmooth,  coriaceous;  capfules 
two-valved.  This  is  a  tree  with  proliferous  branches, 
three  or  four  to  each  whorl,  round,  with  an  afh-coloured 
bark,  from  very  fhort  ovate  imbricate  buds.  Leaves  un¬ 
der  each  whorl  three  or  four,  two  inches  long,  oblong, 
moftly  obovate,  quite  blunt  and  entire,  even,  pale  green, 
ending  at  the  bafe  in  a  petiole  an  inch  in  length.  Pe¬ 
duncle  from  a  diftindl  bud,  folitary,  an  inch  in  length  ; 
tomentofe,  many-flowered.  Flowers  on  umbelled  pedi¬ 
cels,  the  length  of  the  peduncle,  tomentofe,  five,  the  two 
middle  ones  two  or  five-flowered;  the  lateral  one-flow¬ 
ered.  Native  of  the  Canary  iflands.  Introduced  in  1787, 
by  James  Webfter,  efq.  It  flowers  in  May. 

2.  Pittofporum  tenuifolium,  or  thin-leaved  pitch-feed  : 
capfules  three-valved.  Capfule  fubglobular,  dagger- 
pointed  at  the  top,  obfcurely  three-cornered,  three-celled, 
three-valved,  on  the  outfide  fomewhat  wrinkled,  fmoky ; 
within  bay-coloured,  and  having  a  yellowifli  relinous 
juice.  Seeds  three  or  four  in  each  cell,  varioufly  angular, 
but  commonly  like  the  ftones  of  the  grape,  marked  on 
the  back  with  a  fhallow  groove,  black,  fliining,  anointed 
with  turpentine. 

3.  Pittofporum  umbellatum,  or  umbelled  pitch-feed  : 
capfules  two-valved.  Capfule  fubglobular,  with  two 
fwellings;  the  tranfverfe  diameter  longeft,  dagger-pointed 
at  top,  having  a  groove  on  both  fides,  and  a  ridge  at  both 
edges,  from  the  prominent  future,  fhagreened  all  over, 
two-celled,  two-valved  ;  cells  refinous.  Seeds  four  in 
each  cell,  very  irregular,  wrinkled,  black,  fliining. 

4.  Pittofporum  revolutum,  or  downy-leaved  pitch-feed  : 
leaves  elliptical,  bluntifh,  downy  beneath,  revolute  at  the 
margin.  Native  of  New  South  Wales.  Sent  by  fir 
Jofeph  Banks  to  Kew,  in  1795.  It  flowers  from  March 
to  Auguft,  and  is  a  greenhoufe  fhrub,  like  the  two  above 
-defcribed.  There  are  two  varieties :  the  flowers  in  one 
grow  five  or  fix  together,  in  a  ftalked  hairy  umbel ;  in 
the  other  they  ftand  in  pairs,  on  very  fliort  ttalks,  which 
at  length  become  thick  and  woody,  fupporting  a  large 
woody  capfule,  of  three  reflexed  valves,  whofe  partitions 
are  but  (lightly  prominent. 

5.  Pittofporum  ferrugineum,  or  rutty  pitch-feed : 
leaves  elliptical,  taper-pointed,  fmooth ;  footftalks  clothed 
with  rutty  down  ;  calyx  equally  divided  to  the  bafe.  It 
is  faid  in  Hort.  Kew,  to  be  a  native  of  Guinea,  and  to 
have  been  introduced  before  1787,  by  the  earl  of  Tanker- 
ville,  flowering  in  the  ftove  from  February  to  May. 
Specimens  of  this  plant  were  gathered  by  the  late  Mr. 
Cnrittopher  Smith  in  Oma,  one  of  the  Molucca  ifles,  near 
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Amboyna.  Cortex  filarius  of  Rumphius  appears  to  be 
the  fame  thing;  his  reprefentation  and  defcription  of  the 
bivalve  fruit  exadlly  anfwers  to  the  genus  before  us.  He 
fpeaks  of  the  bark  as  affording  a  fort  of  thread.  The 
ftem  is  flirubby,  rather  (lender,  determinately  branched  ; 
young  branches  round,  clothed  with  rutty  down,  leafy 
towards  the  ends.  Leaves  fcattered  or  crowded,  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  pointed  at  each  end,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
entire,  (lightly  wavy,  with  one  rib  and  feveral  tranfverfe 
veins  ending  in  minute  reticulations;  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  except  an  occafional  pubefcence  on  the  ribs;  paler 
and  more  opaque  beneath.  Footftalks  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  (lender,  channelled,  clothed  with  fine, 
fliining,  rutty  down.  Flowers  very  numerous,  fmall, 
white,  in  long-ftalked  aggregate  rutty  downy  umbels. 

6.  Pittofporum  undulatum,  or  wave-leaved  pitch-feed  : 
leaves  elliptical,  pointed,  fmooth,  waved  at  the  margin  ; 
footftalks  nearly  fmooth;  calyx  five-toothed,  fplit  on  one 
fide  to  the  bafe.  Native  of  New  South  Wales.  Commu¬ 
nicated  to  Kew  Garden,  in  1789,  by  fir  J.  Banks.  A 
greenhoufe  lhrub,  flowering  from  April  to  June.  Its 
habit  is  very  much  like  the  laft,  but  every  part  is  larger. 
The  leaves  are  more  wavy  ;  their  adult  footftalks  fmooth, 
though  downy  when  young.  Flowers  white,  fragrant, 
full  twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  P.  ferrugineum,  but  much 
fewer,  in  folitary,  nearly  Ample,  feflile  umbels,  whofe 
ttalks  are  nearly  fmooth.  Calyx  effentially  different,  being 
divided  only  one-third  of  its  length  into  five  acute  feg- 
ments,  though  fplit  down  to  the  bafe  at  one  fide,  fome¬ 
times  in  two  places;  one  tooth,  in  the  latter  cafe,  being 
entirely  feparate  to  the  bottom.  The  whole  calyx  foon 
falls  off.  Its  infide  and  edges  are  a  little  downy.  Ven- 
tenat  errs  in  giving  the  Canary  Iflands  as  the  native 
country  of  this  fpecies,  confounding  its  hiltory  with  that 
of  the  P.  coriaceum. 

7.  Pittofporum  fulvum,  yellow  or  gold-flowered  pitch- 
feed  :  leaves  broad-lanceolate;  footftalk  tender,  very 
rough;  calyx  with  broad  leaves,  divided  to  the  bafe. 
This  fpecies  is  defcribed  and  figured,  with  feveral  others 
from  New  Holland,  by  Mr.  Rudge,  in  the  xth  vol.  of  the 
Linn.  Tranf.  The  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches  long, 
one  and  a  half  broad  ;  petioles  (hort,  rough.  Flowers  in 
clofe  panicles,  fragrant;  calyx  open  5  leaves  lanceolate- 
wedge-fliaped,  falling  before  the  petals  5  petals  feven  or 
eight  lines  long,  gold-yellow,  as  are  the  filaments ;  germen 
pale-green,  afterwards  darker.  In  the  natural  order,  it 
approaches  to  the  genus  Burfaria.  Inhabits  near  Port  Jack- 
fon,  in  New  Holland.  The  annexed  Engraving  reprefents 
this  plant  of  the  natural  fize ;  a,  a  (ingle  flower,  fomewhat 
magnified;  b,  the  calyx;  c,  the  corolla  laid  open;  d, 
back  and  front  view  of  the  antherae;  e,  the  piftillum. 
Mr.  Profeffor  Martyn  would  have  preferred  the  name  of 
Pittofpermum  for  this  genus. 

PITTQUOT'TING,  an  Indian  fettlement  of  the  (fate 
of  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Huron,  on  Lake  Erie. 

PITT'SBOROUGH,  or  Pittsburgh,  a  town  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  capital  of  Chatham  county,  North  Carolina,  fitu- 
ated  on  an  eminence,  and  containing  a  court-houfe,  a 
gaol,  and  about  forty  or  fifty  houfes.  The  adjacent 
country  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  ;  and  is  much  re- 
forted  to  from  the  maritime  parts  of  the  date  in  the  fickly 
months.  The  Hickory  mountain  is  not  far  diftant;  and 
both  the  air  and  water  are  here  as  pure  as  any  in  the 
world  ;  twenty-fix  miles,  fouth-weft  of  HilKborough. 

PITT'SBURG,  a  poll-town  of  Pennfylvania,  the  capital 
of  Allegany  county,  fituated  on  a  beautiful  plain  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  point,  between  the  Allegany  and  Monongahela 
rivers;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  their  con¬ 
fluence,  by  which  they  form  the  Ohio.  This  town  was 
laid  out  on  Penn’s  plan  in  the  year  1765.  In  1781,  it 
contained  140  houfes  and  700  inhabitants,  who  were 
Prefbyterians  and  Epifcopalians.  In  1802,  the  number 
of  houfes  were  about  400,  molly  built  of  brick.  At  pre- 
fent  it  contains  4768  inhabitants,  a  gaol,  court-houfe, 
Prefbyterian  church,  a  church  for  German  Lutherans,  an 
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academy,  a  brewery,  and  a  diftillery.  It  has  been  lately 
fortified,  and  a  party  of  troops  has  been  ftationed  in  it. 
The  hills  on  the  Monongahela  fide  are  very  high,  extend 
down  the  Ohio,  and  abound  with  coals.  Before  the  re¬ 
volution  one  of  thefe  coal-hills  took  fire,  and  continued 
burning  for  eight  years ;  when  it  was  effectually  extin- 
guifhed  by  part  of  the  hill  giving  way  and  filling  up  the 
cavity.  The  fituation,  in  the  midft  of  hills  covered  with 
trees  is  delightful.  At  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  miles 
up  the  Allegany  is  a  fmall  creek,  which  in  fome  places 
boils  or  bubbles  forth,  like  the  waters  of  the  Hell  Gate 
in  the  Ifate  of  New  York  ;  from  which  proceeds  an  oily 
fubftance,  deemed  by  the  people  of  the  country  an  infal¬ 
lible  cure  for  weaknefs  in  the  ftomach,  rheumatic  pains, 
fore  breads  in  women,  bruifes,  &c.  The  oil  is  collected 
and  brought  to  Pittfburg  for  fale.  Pittfburg  is  not  only 
the  ftaple  of  commerce  for  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
with  the  weftern  country,  but  alfo  that  of  the  numerous 
eftablifhments  which  are  formed  on  the  Monongahela 
and  Allegany  rivers.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  known  to  many 
people  in  Europe,  that  veffels  of  a  confiderable  tonnage 
are  built  here  and  on  the  Ohio.  Dr.  Michaux,  in  1802, 
law  on  the  flocks,  a  three-mafted  Ihip  of  250  tons  burthen, 
and  a  galliot  of  90,  which  were  nearly  finilhed.  He  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  thefe  veffels  were  to  go  down  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  following  fpring,  with  a  cargo  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  country,  and,  before  reaching  the  ocean, 
would  make  a  voyage  of  near  2200  miles.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  but  that,  hereafter,  veffels  will  be  conftrufted 
two  hundred  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Miffouri, 
fifty  above  that  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  alfo  in  theMif- 
fi.ffippi,  two  hundred  leagues  above  the  place  where  thefe 
rivers  join  it :  that  is  to  fay,  fix  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
from  the  fea,  for  in  the  Ipaces  mentioned,  their  depths 
are  as  great  as  that  of  the  Ohio  at  Pittfburgh,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  time,  the  vaft  coun¬ 
tries  watered  by  thefe  rivers  will  not  be  fufficiently  popu¬ 
lous  to  'execute  fuch  enterprifes.  The  rapid  population 
of  the  three  new  weftern  ftates,  in  circumftances  infinitely 
lefs  favourable,  warrant  this  opinion.  Thefe  ftates,  in 
which,  thirty  years  ago,  there  were  fcarcely  three  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  have  at  prefent  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand.  The  Ohio,  which  varies  in  breadth 
from  two  hundred  to  a  thoufand  toifes,  purfues  a  very 
winding  courfe,  and  runs  into  the  MiflifTippi  at  a  diftance 
of  1  ico  miles  from  Pittfburgh.  Its  navigation,  which  is 
confiderably  impeded  by  a  great  number  of  fmall  iflands, 
fis  practicable,  for  the  firft  425  miles,  only  in  fpring  and 
autumn  ;  when  its  waters  rife  to  fuch  a  height,  and  the 
current  acquires  fuch  a  velocity,  that  veffels  of  300  tons 
can  defcend  with  perfect  fafety ;  and  boats  conftruCted  fo 
as  to  counteract  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  ftream,  are  carried 
along  without  the  help  of  oars.  In  fummer,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  unlefs  abundant  rains  have  fallen  among  the 
mountains,  the  rate  of  the  current  exceeds  not  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  the  hour;  and  the  traveller,  who  wifhes  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  facility  of  water-conveyance,  muft  en- 
truft  his  perfon  to  a  light  and  narrow  canoe.  In  this  ve¬ 
hicle,  the  doftor  and  another  gentleman  proceeded  from 
Wheeling  to  Limeftone,  in  Kentucky,  a  diftance  of  348 
miles,  paddling  all  the  way,  and  fuffering  much  from  heat, 
from  their  conltrained  pofture,  and  from  third;  the  river 
water  requiring  to  be  kept  for  twenty-four  hours,  before 
it  is  fit  to  drink.  Micliaux's  Travels  to  the  Wejlward  of  the 
Allegany  Mountains,  1805. 

This  place  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  then  called  Fort  Du  Quefne,  afterwards  Fort  Pitt,  in 
honour  of  the  late  lord  Chatham.  General  Braddock, 
advancing  at  the  head  of  Britifh  troops  to  take  it  in  1756, 
fell  in  an  ambufcade  and  was  killed.  See  vol.  i.  p.  436. 
Lat.  48.  31.  44.  N.  Ion.  80.  8.  W. 

PITT'SBURGH,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  Frontinac- 
county,  Upper  Canada,  adjoining  to  Kingfton,  and  here 
opening  weftward  to  Lake  Ontario. 

PITT'SFIELD,  a  pleafant  poft-town  of  Maffachufetts, 
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in  Berkfhire  ;  fix  miles  north  of  Lenox.  This  townfiiip, 
and  alfo  thofe  north  and  fouth  of  it,  are  fituated  in  a  rich 
vale  from  one  to  feven  miles  wide,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Houfatonic  river.  It  was  incorporated  in  1761,  and  con¬ 
tains  2665  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a  townfhip  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  county,  New  Hampfhire;  incorporated  in  1782,  and 
containing  1050  inhabitants. — Alfo,  the  north-eaftern- 
moft  townfhip  of  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  containing 
338  inhabitants. — A  town  in  Otfego  county,  New  York  ; 
twelve  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Cooperftown. 

PITT'SFORD,  a  town  of  America,  in  Rutland  county, 
Vermont  :  containing  1936  inhabitants. 

PITT'SGROVE,  a  town  of  New’  Jerfey  :  twenty  miles 
fouth  of  Philadelphia. 

PITT'STON,  a  towm  of  the  province  of  Maine,  on  the 
river  Kennebeck  :  feventy  miles  north-eaft  of  Portland. 

PITT'STOWN,  a  poft-town  of  Hunterdon  county, 
New  Jerfey  :  fifty-eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. — A  townfhip  of  Renffelaer  county,  New  York. 
— Alfo,  a  poft-town  in  Luzerne  county,  Pennfylvania, 
containing  694  perfons. 

PITTSYLVA'NIA,  a  county  of  Virginia,  containing, 
in  1810,  17,172  inhabitants,  of  whom  6312  were  flaves. 
At  the  court-houfe  is  a  poft-office :  300  miles  fropi  Wafn- 
ington. 

PITTSYLVA'NIA,  a  town  of  Virginia:  no  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Richmond. 

PIT'TY,  the  moft  wefterly  of  the  mouths  of  the  river 
Indus,  which  feparates  it  from  the  Darraway  fifty  miles 
below  Tatta,  and  runs  into  the  fea  in  lat.  24.  42.  N.  Ion. 
66.  22.  E. 

PITU'ITARY,  adj.  Conducing  phlegm.— When  a 
body  emits  no  effluvia,  or  when  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
nofe,  or  when  the  pituitary  membrane  or  olfactory  nerves 
are  rendered  unfit  to  perform  their  office,  it  cannot  be 
fmelled.  Reid's  Inquiry. 

PITUl'TE,  J\  [Fr.  piluita,  Lat.]  Phlegm. — Serious 
defluxions  and  redundant  pituite  were  the  product  of  the 
winter,  which  made  women  fubjeft  to  abortions.  Ar- 
huthnot. 

PITU'ITOUS,  adj.  Confifting  of  phlegm. — The  fore¬ 
runners  of  an  apoplexy  are  weaknefs,  watrinefs  and  tur- 
gidity  of  the  eyes,  pituitous  vomiting,  and  laborious 
breathing.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. — The  lungs  are  formed, 
not  only  to  admit,  by  turns,  the  vital  air  by  infpiration, 
and  excluding  it  by  refpiration ;  but  likewife  to  feparate 
and  difcharge  the  redundant  pituitous  or  flegmatic  parts 
of  the  blood.  Blackmore. 

PITU'ITOUSNESS,/.  The  ftate  of  being  pituitous. 

PI'TUM  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary:  438 
miles  eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat.  40.  18.  N.  Ion.  125.  21.  E. 

PIT'Y,  f.  [ pitie ,  Fr.]  Compaffion ;  fympathy  with 
mifery;  tendernefs  for  pain  or  uneafinefs. — Left  the  poor 
fhould  feem  to  be  wholly  difregarded  by  their  Maker,  he 
hath  implanted  in  men  a  quick  and  tender  fenfe  of  pity 
and  compafiion.  Calamy's  Sci'm. 

The  mournful  train 

With  groans  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his  mind, 
Befought  his  pity  to  their  helplefs  kind.  Dryden. 

A  ground  of  pity;  a  fubjeft  of  pity,  or  of  grief. — That 
he  is  old,  the  more  is  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witnefs 
it.  ShaheJpeare’s  Hen.  IV. — Julius  Caefar  writ  a  colle&ion 
of  apophthegms ;  it  is  pity  his  book  is  loft.  Bacon . 

Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?  what  pity  ’tis 

That  we  can  die  but  once  to  ferve  our  country.  Addifon. 

It  has  in  this  fenfe  a  plural,  but  in  low  language. — Sin- 
glenefs  of  heart  being  a  virtue  fo  neceffary,  ’tis  a  thoufand 
pities  it  fhould  be  dilcountenanced.  L' EJlrange. 

To  PIT'Y,  v.  a.  To  compaffionate  mifery;  to  regard 
with  tendernefs  on  account  of  unhappinefs. — Pity  weak¬ 
nefs  and  ignorance,  bear  with  the  dulnefs  of  underftand- 
ings,  or  perverfenefs  of  tempers.  Law. — The  man  is  to  be 
pitied,v/ho,  in  matters  of  moment,  has  to  do  with  a  (launch 

metaphyfician ; 
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roetaphyfician  ;  doubts,  difputes,  and  conjedtures,  will  be 
the  plague  of  his  life.  Beattie. 

Compafiionate  my  pains  !  the  pities  me  ! 

To  one  that  alks  the  warm  return  of  love, 

Companion’s  cruelty,  ’tis  fcorn,  ’tis  death.  Acldifon. 

To  PITY,  v.  n,  To  be  compaffionate. — I  will  not  pity, 
nor  fpare,  nor  have  mercy,  but  deltroy  them.  Jer.  xiii.  14. 

PITY'CIA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  of  the 
Adriatic  fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Liburnia. 

PITY'DES,  f.  A  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the 
kernels  inclofed  in  the  cones  of  the  fir  or  pitch-tree:  they 
are  recommended  by  the  old  pbyficians  in  diforders  of 
the  bread. 

PITYLIS'MA,  /.  One  of  the  exercifes  deferibed  by 
the  ancient  phyficians,  as  of  great  fervice  in  chronic  cafes. 
It  confided  of  a  perfon’s  walking  on  tip-toe,  and  dretch¬ 
ing  his  hands  as  high  above  his  head  as  he  could,  keeping 
the  whole  body  alfo  as  much  upon  the  dretch  as  might  be. 
In  this  condition  the  patient  was  to  walk  as  far  as  lie  was 
well  able,  all  the  while  moving  about  both  hands  as  much 
as  he  could,  in  all  directions. 

PITYNE'RA  METROP'OLIS,  in  ancient  geography, 
the  ancient  Golconda,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Nerva ;  a  town  of  India,  in  the  interior  of  the  peninfula 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who 
makes  it  the  capital  of  the  people  called  Mefolcs.  On  the 
map  of  M.  d’Anville,  it  is  placed  on  a  river  which  runs 
towards  the  fouth-wed  into  theMefolus. 

PITYONE'SUS,  an  ifland  on  the  coad  of  the  Pelopon- 
r.efus,  fix  miles  from  the  continent,  over-againd  Epi- 
daurus. 

PITYRI'ASIS,  /.  [from  mrvgov,  Gr.  bran.]  A  flight 
fcaly  orfeurfy  affedlion  of  the  fkin,  appearing  in  irregular 
patches,  fometimes  wdth,  and  fometimes  without,  flight 
rednefs  or  inflammation,  upon  which  fmall  thin  feales 
repeatedly  form  and  feparate.  See  Lepidojis  pityriafis, 
under  the  article  Pathology,  vol.xix.  p.  353. 

PITYRO'DIA,  f.  Gr.  branny.  Brown's 

Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  i.  513.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
didynamia, order  angiofpermia,  natural  order  verbenaceae, 
■Biff,  in  Ann.  du  Muf.  Generic  effential  character — Calyx 
bell  Ihaped,  in  five  equal  fegments  ;  corolla  funnel-fhaped , 
its  upper  lip  cloven  half-way  down,  lower  in  three  deep 
equal  fegments  ;  fligma  cloven  ;  drupe  dry  at  the  fummit, 
of  four  cells,  perforated  at  thebafe  ;  feeds  folitary  in  each 
cell.  Only  one  fpecies. 

Pityrodia  falvifolia.  Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tro¬ 
pical  part  of  New  Holland.  It  is  a  flirub,  with  fcaly  or 
bran-like  pubefcence;  whence  the  name  was  chofen. 
Leaves  oppofite,  Ample,  lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  rugofe, 
with  a  drongfinell,  and  nearly  the  tade  of  mint.  Flow- 
er-dalks  axillary,  oppofite,  many-flowered,  denfely  clus¬ 
tered.  Flowers  white.  This  genus  is  very  nearly  akin  to 
Callicarpa. 

PIT'YUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  fituated  upon 
the  Euxine  Sea,  at  the  didance  of  forty-four  miles  wed 
from  Diofcurias,  or  Sebadopolis,  which  was  confidered  as 
the  utinod  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire,  according 
to  Arrian.  This  city  was  provided  with  a  convenient 
port,  and  fortified  with  a  drong  wall.  The  Goths,  in 
their  fird  naval  expedition,  met  at  this  place  with  refift- 
ance  more  obflinate  than  they  had  reafon  to  expedl  from 
the  feeble  garrifon  of  a  difiant  fortrefs;  they  were  re- 
pulfed  ;  and  their  difappointment  feemed  to  diminifh  the 
terror  of  the  Gothic  name.  As  long  as  Succeflianus,  an 
officer  of  fuperior  rank  and  merit,  defended  that  frontier, 
all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual  ;  but,  as  foon  as  he  was 
removed  by  Valerian  to  a  more  honourable  but  lefs  im¬ 
portant  dation,  they  refumed  the  attack  of  Pityus;  and, 
by  the  deftruclion  of  that  city,  obliterated  the  memory 
of  their  former  difgrace. 

PITYU'SA,  an  ifland  of  the  AEgean  Sea,  in  the  Her- 
monic  gulf,  feuth-ead  of  the  peninfula  of  the  Argolide, 
and  fouth  of  the  promontory  Bucephalium. 

PIFYLPSAE  IN'SULZE,  Iflands  of  the  Pityufes,  or  of 
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Pines,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  number  of  thefe  trees 
which  grow  upon  thefe  iflands.  Ebufus,  or  Ivica,  &c. 
belonged  to  this  group. 

PITYU'SE  I'SLES,  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean:  con- 
tradidinguiflied  from  the  Balearic,  and  fo  called,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  Pomponius  Mela,  from  the 
Greek  word  wtlv;,  a  pine,  whence  nflvvo-u.,  “abounding 
in  pines.”  Thefe  are — Ivica,  which  is  theJarged;  Fro- 
mentera,  fouth  of  Ivica,  feparated  from  the  coad  by  a 
channel  one  league  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  three 
leagues  in  extent  from  ead  to  wed,  and  from  two  leagues 
to  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  breadth,  containing  about  200 
inhabitants,  and  fupplying  wood,  done,  and  corn,  from 
which  lad  article  it  is  faid  to  derive  its  prefent  name  ;  the 
three  Conejeras  to  the  wred  of  the  former,  which,  though 
of  confiderable  extent,  are  deditute  of  habitations,  and 
furnifli  food  for  the  flocks  of  the  neighbouring  ides  ;  three 
fmall  iflands,  called  the  Gates  of  Ivica ;  the  ifle  of  Groffa; 
the  ifles  of  Santa  Eulalia  y  de  Arabi,  lying  towards  the 
ead,  the  ifles  of  Margueritas,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of 
thefe  iflands,  the  climate  of  which  is  mild  and  healthy, 
pay  little  attention  to  commerce  ;  but,  as  the  land,  which 
is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  is  adapted  to  all  forts 
of  lnifbandry,  the  occupiers  cultivate  olives,  vines,  and 
corn  ;  and  raife  from  thefe  produdlions  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  than  they  confume  ;  but  they  are  forbidden  to  ex¬ 
port  corn,  oil,  and  fruits,  and  therefore,  notwithflanding 
the  richnefs  and  produdlivenefs  of  their  foil,  they  almod 
all  live  in  a  fort  of  indigence;  fait  and  wool  are  the  only 
commodities  which  are  exported  in  foreign  bottoms. 
Their  habits  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Balearic  iflands,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is 
indolence ;  their  language  is  alfo  much  the  fame.  They 
keep  a  number  of  holidays,  which  they  devote  to  the 
purpofes  of  religion,  or  fuperftition  ;  and  they  have  affem- 
blies  and  fome  amufements.  They  are  reckoned  courage¬ 
ous,  and  difplay  proofs  of  valour  in  their  contefts  with  the 
pirates  on  the  coalt  of  Barbary. 

PIT'ZEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Bar- 
tenland  :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Raftenburg. 

PIT'ZENBERG,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  two  miles  north- 
weft  of  Schwannaftatt. 

PITZIUN'TA,  or  Dandar,  a  town  of  Circaffia.  Lat. 
43.  45.  N.  Ion.  59.  10.  E. 

PIUBE'GA,  a  town  of  Italy  :  four  miles  north  of 
Mantua. 

PIV'OT,  /  [French.]  A  pin  on  which  any  thing  turns. 
— Large  gates,  & c.  ufually  turn  on  pivots.  The  ancients 
tell  us,  they  had  theatres  in  Rome,  that  held  eighty  thou- 
fand  people,  which  have  yet  turned  on  a  Angle  pivot. 
Chambers. 

Pivot,  in  military  language,  is  that  officer,  ferjeant, 
corporal,  or  foldier,  upon  whom  the  different  wheelings 
are  made  in  military  evolutions.  Of  thefe  pivots  two  forts 
are  diltinguiffied,  according  to  the  pofition  of  the  troops 
that  are  governed  by  them  ;  viz.  /landing  and  moveable 
pivots.  When  a  battalion,  e.  g.  Hands  in  open  column 
of  companies,  the  “  right  in  front,”  the  lad  man  upon 
the  left  of  the  front  rank  of  each  company,  is  called  the 
inner,  or  /landing  pivot ;  and  the  firft  man  upon  the  right 
ditto  is  called  the  outer,  or  wheeling  flank.  The  accurate 
pofition  of  the  different  pivots  is  an  objedl  of  great  im¬ 
portance  with  regard  to  military  movements  ;  and  officers, 
in  particular,  ought  to  recoliedl,  that,  when  they  are 
polled  upon  the  flanks,  they  become  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  the  prefervation  of  that  perpendicular  and  parallel  or¬ 
der  of  a  march,  without  which  diredlion,  the  beft-con- 
certed  manoeuvres  muff  be  ultimately  rendered  ufelefs. 
At  the  inftant  when  an  officer  has  wheeled  his  divifion, 
he  muff  refume  his  perpendicular  pofition,  look  ftedfaftly 
on  his  leading  pivot,  maintain  his  relative  diflance,  and 
keep  his  perfon  perfedtly  fquare.  He  ought  likewife  to 
be  particularly  corredl  in  ftepping  off  when  the  wheel  is 
completed.  The  moveable  pivot  is  one  which,  during  the 
wheel  of  its  divifion,  advances  in  a  circular  diredlion,  in- 
ftead  of  turning  on  the  fpot  where  it  originally  Hood. 

7  *  Thus, 
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Thus,  when  divilions,  & c.  are  fuccefiively  wheeled,  with¬ 
out  being  firft  halted,  the  pivot  upon  which  they  wheel  is 
faid  to  be  moveable.  In  the  drill,  lingle  ranks  are  fre¬ 
quently  wheeled  on  a  moveable  pivot.  In  which  cafe, 
both  flanks  are  moveable,  and  defcribe  concentric  circles 
round  a  point,  which  is  a  few  paces  diftant  from  that 
which  otherwife  would  be  the  Handing  flank  ;  and  all  eyes 
are  turned  towards  the  direffing  pivot-man,  whether  he 
is  on  the  outward  flank,  or  on  the  flank  to  which  the 
wheel  is  made. 

PIU'RA,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  lat.  5.  33.  S. 

PIU'RA,  a  town  of  Peru,  and  capital  of  a  jurifdidtion 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  intendency  of  Truxillo.  This 
was  the  firft  Spanilh  fettlement  in  that  country,  and  was 
founded  in  the  year  1531,  by  Don  Francilco  Pirrano,  who 
alfo  built  the  firft  church  in  it.  It  was  originally  called 
St.  Miguel  de  Piura,  and  flood  in  the  valley  of  Targafala, 
from  whence  it  was  removed,  on  account  of  the  badnefs 
of  the  air,  to  its  prefent  fituation,  which  is  on  a  fandy 
plain.  The  houfes  are  built  either  of  a  brick  dried  in  the 
fun,  or  a  kind  of  cane  called  guineas,  and  few  of  them 
have  any  upper  ftory.  The  climate  is  hot  and  very  dry, 
rains  being  feldom  known  here  ;  notwithftanding  which 
it  is  very  healthy.  It  has  a  river  of  great  advantage  to 
the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  the  adjacent  country,  the 
foil  of  which  is  fandy,  and  therefore  penetrated  with 
greater  eafe  by  the  water;  and,  the  country  being  level, 
the  water  is  eafily  conveyed  to  different  parts  by  canals. 
But  in  fummer  the  river  is  dry,  the  little  water  that  then 
defeends  from  the  mountains  being  ablorbed  by  the  foil 
before  it  reaches  the  city;  when  the  inhabitants  have  no 
other  method  of  procuring  water  than  by  digging  wells 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  depth  of  which  mull;  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  length  of  time  the  drought  has  conti¬ 
nued.  See  the  article  Peru,  vol.  xix.  p.  753.  It  is 
twenty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Payta.  Lat.  5.  15. 
S.  Ion.  80.  40.  W. 

PI'US,  a  furname  given  to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  on 
account  of  his  piety  and  virtue. — A  furname  given  to  a 
fon  of  Metellus,  becaufe  he  interefted  himfelf  io  warmly 
to  have  his  father  recalled  from  banilhment. 

PI'US  I.  Pope,  or  Bilhop  of  Rome,  in  the  fecond 
century,  is  faid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Aquileia.  If 
we  take  Irenasus,  Hegefippus,  and  Eufebius,  for  our 
guides,  he  was  the  fucceffor  of  Hyginus,  and  muft  have 
commenced  his  pontificate  about  the  year  143.  The  laft- 
mentioned  hiftorian  places  his  death  in  the  year  157. 
On  the  other  hand.  Cave  feems  difpofed  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Pearfon  and  Dodwell,  that  he  prefided  over 
the  fee  of  Rome  from  the  year  127  to  1425  while  Bel- 
Jarmine  and  Baronius  date  his  elevation  to  the  pontifical 
dignity  in  the  year  158.  We  conceive  it,  however,  to  be 
of  little  importance  how  the  queftion  is  determined,  fince 
no  eventsappear  to  have  taken  place  during  his  pontificate 
which  were  worthy  of  being  recorded.  In  the  Roman 
Marty rology  he  is  faid  to  have  differed  death  for  his 
religion  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  ; 
but  the  authors  have  produced  no  evidence  of  the  fadt 
from  antiquity,  and  the  title  of  martyr  is  not  given  him 
by  Irenseus.  Two  “Letters  of  Julius  of  Vienne,” 
which  were  formerly  attributed  to  Pius,  may  be  feen  in 
the  2d  vol.  of  the  Orthodoxogr.  and  in  all  the  editions  of 
the  Bibl.  Patr.  but  that  they  are  manifeftly  fuppofititious, 
and  the  produdtion  of  a  much  later  age,  has  been  long 
very  generally  allowed  by  Catholic  as  well  as  Pro- 
teftant  critics. 

PIUS  II.  (Pope),  whofe  original  name  w’as  /Eneas- 
Sylvius  Piccolomini,  was  defeended  from  one  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  families  of  Sienna  in  Tufcany,  which  had 
been  expelled  from  the  city,  together  with  the  reft  of  the 
nobility  by  the  popular  faction,  and  fettled  at  the  fmall 
town  of  Corfignano  within  the  diocefe  of  Sienna.  At 
this  place,  which  he  afterwards  eredled  into  an  epifcopal 
city,  giving  it  the  name  of  Pienza,  /Eneas  was  born  in 
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the  year  1405.  He  was  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of 
grammar-learning  at  his  native  town  ;  but  his  father, 
having  had  his  eftate  confilcated  by  the  prevailing  party, 
was  not  in  circumftances  to  beftow  upon  him  an  aca¬ 
demical  education;  and  our  young  fcholar  was  obliged,  as 
far  as  he  had  ability,  to  affift  in  the  labour  which  fup- 
ported  the  family.  His  love  of  learning,  however,  and 
the  evidence  which  he  difeovered  of  talents  deferving  of 
cultivation,  engaged  fome  of  his  relations  and  friends, 
in  the  year  1428,  to  fend  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Sienna, 
where  he  was  maintained  at  their  expenfe.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  fituation  he  improved  with  the  greateft 
afliduity,  and  during  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  afforded 
many  proofs  that  he  pofleffed  a  very  extraordinary  genius. 
At  his  firft  coming  to  Sienna,  he  applied  with  ardour 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  belles-lettres,  making  himfelf  par¬ 
ticularly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  poets  and 
orators;  and  while  he  continued  at  the  univerfity  he 
publilhed  feveral  poems,  fome  in  Latin  and  fome  in 
Italian,  which  were  received  with  great  applaul’e. 
Afterwards  he  diligently  ftudied  the  civil  law.  In  the 
year  1431,  his  learning  and  accomplifliments  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  Cardinal  Capranica,  whom  he  accom¬ 
panied  to  the  council  of  Bafil,  in  the  capacity  of  his 
fecretary.  This  feene  was  admirably  adapted  to  his 
talents,  and  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  fathers  by 
the  zeal  with  which  he  efpoufed  their  caufe  againft  Pope 
Eugenius,  and  the  many  learned  and  elegant  fpeeches 
which  he  made  to  prove  the  fuperiority  of  general 
councils  over  the  bilhops  of  Rome.  He  was  therefore 
made  fecretary  to  the  council,  clerk  of  the  ceremonies, 
abbreviator  of  the  letters,  and  one  of  the  collaters  to 
benefices.  He  was  alfo  employed  by  the  council  on 
millions  of  importance  to  Trent,  Conftance,  Frankfort, 
Swabia,  Stralburg,  Savoy,  and  the  Grifons;  and,  by  way 
of  compenfation  for  his  fervices,  he  was  prefented  to  the 
provoftlhip  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Lawrence  at 
Milan.  About  the  year  1437,  when  an  open  fchifm  had 
taken  place  between  Eugenius  and  the  fathers  at  Bafil, 
and  the  pope  thundered  his  anathemas  and  excommu¬ 
nications  againft  them,  while  through  fear  fome  of  the 
members  privately  withdrew,  and  others  openly  deferted 
their  pofts,  /Eneas  continued  Heady  in  his  adherence  to 
the  council,  and  by  his  example  as  well  as  advice  pre¬ 
vented  the  defection  of  fome  wavering  minds.  On 
account  of  the  firmnefs  which  he  difplayed,  and  his  long- 
tried  capacity  for  bufinefs,  when  the  council  palled 
fentence  of  depofition  againft  pope  Eugenius,  in  the  year 
1439,  and  elected  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy  in  his  room, 
./Eneas  was  made  fecretary  to  the  latter.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards,  lie  was  fent  to  promote  the  interefts  of  Felix  at 
the  court  of  the  new  emperor  Frederic  III.  where  he  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  fo  acceptable  to  that  prince,  that  he 
honoured  him  with  the  title  of  poet-laureate,  and 
admitted  him  into  the  number  of  his  friends.. 

In  the  year  1442,  /Eneas  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  em¬ 
peror  to  refign  the  pofts  which  he  held  at  Bal'd,  and  to  enter 
into  his  fervice;on  which  occafion  he  was  madeprothonotary 
or  fecretary  of  the  empire,  and  diftinguilhed  with  the 
dignity  of  fenator.  From  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
had  higher  objects  of  ambition  than  he  had  before  con¬ 
ceived;  and  he  omitted  no  means  of  (Lengthening  his 
own  intereft,  by  adopting  all  the  fentiments  ot  his 
imperial  mailer.  When,  therefore,  the  emperor  embraced 
a  neutrality  between  the  council  of  Bal'd  and  pope 
Eugenius,  /Eneas,  notwithftanding  what  he  had  before 
done,  followed  his  mafter’s  example.  Afterwards,  when 
the  emperor  feemed  inclined  to  the  caufe  of  Eugenius,  in 
oppofition  to  that  of  the  council  and  Felix,  /Eneas  con¬ 
formed  himfelf  to  his  fentiments,  and  reprefented  his 
perfon  at  the  diet  of  Ratilbon,  where  the  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  fchifm  in  the  church  were  taken 
into  confideration.  At  length,  in  1447,  he  was  fent  by 
Frederic  to  Rome,  to  negociate  the  fubmiflion  of 
Germany  to  Eugenius  ;  of  which  opportunity  he  availed 
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himfelf  to  (how  contrition  for  his  pad  conduit,  and 
foiicit  with  all  humility  the  forgivenefs  and  favour  of  his 
holinefs.  Eugenius  met  his  willies,  but  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  bellow  any  fubftantial  mark  of  his  regard  on 
our  imperial  trimming  envoy.  By  his  fucceffor,  how¬ 
ever,  pope ’Nicholas  V.  ./Eneas  was  preferred  to  the  vacant 
fee  of  Triede,  in  Iftria  j  and,  upon  his  return  to 
Germany  with  the  epifcopal  character,  was  made  one  of 
the  council  to  whom  w'as  entruded  the  management  of 
the  mod  important  concerns  of  the  empire.  Four 
years  afterwards  he  was  tranflated  to  the  vacant  lee  of 
Sienna.  In  the  year  1451,  he  accompanied  Frederic  to 
Rome,  when  he  went  thither  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope  ; 
and,  when  he  returned  to  Germany,  our  prelate  was 
inveded  with  the  legantine  power  over  Bohemia,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Audrian  dominions.  About  the  year 
1456,  being  fent  by  the  emperor  into  Italy,  in  order  to 
confult  with  pope  Callixtus  III.  and  other  princes,  on 
the  fubjeft  of  oppofing  an  effeflual  barrier  to  the 
conqueds  of  the  Turks,  his  holinefs  promoted  him  to 
the  dignity  of  cardinal.  One  dep  only  was  now  wanting 
to  raife  him  to  the  highed  dation  at  which  his  ambition 
aimed  5  and  no  long  time  intervened  before  his  wifnes 
were  gratified  :  for,  upon  the  death  of  Callixtus  in 
1458,  the  fuffrages  of  the  conclave  were  unanimous  in 
favour  of  Cardinal  Piccolomini,  who,  at  his  coronation, 
affumed  the  name  of  Pius  II. 

On  the  exaltation  of  Pius  to  the  pontifical  throne, 
very  high  expeflations  were  entertained  of  the  benefits 
which  would  refult  to  the  church,  founded  on  the  zeal 
which  he  had  formerly  diown  in  fetting  forth  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  that  had  been  introduced  into  it.  He, 
however,  foon  convinced  his  friends,  and  the  friends  to  a 
better  order  of  things,  what  they  had  to  hope  for 
now  he  was  elevated  to  the  highed  dation  in  the  world. 
His  ambition  was  gratified  ;  and  what  formerly  had  been 
deemed  corrupt  principles  and  pra&ice,  he  found  means 
tojullify,  or  at  lead  overlook.  (See  the  article  Pitt, 
p.  551.)  One  of  the  fird  meafures  of  his  government  was 
an  attempt  to  unite  the  Chridian  princes  againd  the 
Turks:  for  this  purpofe  he  appointed  a  council  to  meet 
at  Mantua,  in  1459,  at  which  he  invited  all  thofe  princes 
to  attend,  either  in  perfon  or  by  their  ambaffadors,  for 
the  purpofe  of  deliberating  on  the  mod  effe<5lual  methods 
of  delivering  Chridendom  from  the  bondage  with  which 
they  were  threatened  by  thofe  formidable  enemies.  At 
this  council,  Pius  himfelf  prefided,  and  the  attendance 
of  princes  or  their  reprefentatives  was  very  numerous  ; 
but  their  various  and  oppofing  intereds  rendered  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  pope  to  unite  them  quite  ineffeftual, 
and  the  council  broke  up  without  concurring  in  any  re- 
folution  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  common  enemy. 
He  next  declared  the  kingdom  of  Naples  devolved  as  a 
fief  of  the  church  to  the  apodolic  fee,  and  confirmed  the 
bull  cf  king  Ferdinand’s  legitimation,  upon  his  re- 
doring  to  the  church  fome  places  that  had  been  captured 
by  his  father.  He  alfo  granted  Ferdinand  the  invediture, 
and  lent  a  cardinal  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation.  The  king,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  aflid  the 
pope  againd  his  enemies  with  the  whole  iirength  of  his 
kingdom.  To  fecure  the  throne  of  Naples  to  Ferdinand, 
Pius  ordered  all  the  clergy  and  barons,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  acknowledge  him,  and  no  other, 
for  their  lawful  fovereign  ;  and  fent  a  body  of  troops  to 
his  nffidance  when  John  of  Anjou  invaded  the  kingdom. 

In  1460  Pius  gave  a  mod  decided  proof  of  his  bad  faith, by 
publifliing  a  bull,  condemning  the'doflrine,  which  he  had 
formerly  defended,  of  the  fuperiority  of  a  general  council 
to  the  pope,  and  forbidding  all  appeals  to  fuch  a  council 
under  the  fevered  penalties.  He  alfo  attempted  to 
obtain  from  Charles  VII.  king  of  France,  the  revocation 
of  the  Pragmatic  SanBion,  (fee  that  article,)  which  he 
pronounced  to  be  an  edi<5l  highly  derogatory  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  holy  lee.  This  edift  had  been 
dfawn  up  by  Charles,  or  at  lead  by  the  prelates  of  his 
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kingdom;  and  it  avas  thought  neceffary,  in  order  to 
deliver  the  French  clergy  from  the  vexations  which  they 
differed  from  the  encroachments  of  the  popes,  ever  fince 
the  latter  had  fixed  their  refidence  at  Avignon.  It  had 
been  drawn  up  in  concert  with  the  fathers  of  the  council 
at  Bafil,  and  the  articles  of  which  it  confided  were  taken 
from  the  decrees  of  that  council.  In  anfwer  to  Pius’s 
requed,  the  French  king  replied,  that  the  edi<5t  confided 
of  the  very  decrees  of  the  council  of  Bafil  which  Pius 
himfelf  had  approved,  had  penned,  and  probably  had 
fuggelled,  when  fecretary  to  that  affembly,  and  which 
had  been  received  with  one  confent,  and  obferved  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty-five  years  by  the  whole  French  nation. 
Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  the  pontiff  renewed  his  ap¬ 
plication  to  his  fucceffor  Louis  XI.  who  confented  to 
aboiifii  the  edi£t  by  a  folemn  declaration,  for  which  he 
and  his  fucceffors  w’ere  rewarded  by  the  title  of  “  Mod 
Chridian,”  a  title  which  defcended  uninterruptedly  to 
Louis  XVI.  and  w'as  only  fufpended  with  the  fufpenfion 
of  the  monarchy.  Though  the  king  thus  degraded  him¬ 
felf  by  becoming  a  tool  to  the  pope’s  ambition,  his 
council  better  confulted  the  dignity  of  their  fovereign, 
and  their  own  reputation,  by  refiding,  to  a  man,  the 
pope’s  demand;  and  the  full  execution  of  Louis’s  de¬ 
claration  was  prevented  by  the  noble  Hand  made  by  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  and  the  parliament,  in  favour  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction. 

During  the  years  1462-3,  Pius  again,  but  unfucceff- 
fully,  employed  all  his  talents  and  eloquence  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  unite  the  Chridian  princes  againd  the  Turks, 
who  had,  at  that  time,  made  themfelves  maders  of  almod 
all  Greece.  Finding  his  efforts  of  no  avail,  he  equipped 
a  fleet  at  Ancona,  avowing  his  determination,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  age  and  bodily  infirmities,  to  face  the  incon¬ 
veniences  and  dangers  of  war,  imagining  that,  with  fuch 
an  example,  the  Chridian  princes  would  be  alhamed  of 
remaining  quiet  and  ina£tive  at  home.  While,  however, 
he  was  thus  bufily  employed,  he  fell  lick,  and  was  ad- 
vifed  by  his  phyficians  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Sienna,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  native  air.  Before  he  .left  Rome,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  world  what  Molheim,  in  terms  not  too 
fevere,  calls  a  mod  egregious  indance  of  impudence  and 
perfidy,  by  publilhing  a  folemn  retradlation  of  all  that  he 
had  written  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  Bafil  ;  and  de- 
-claring,  without  either  fhame  or  hefitation,  that,  “as 
Aineas  Sylvius,  he  was  a  damnable  heretic;  but,  as  Pius 
II.  he  was  an  orthodox  pontiff.”  After  a  fhort  day  at 
Sienna,  he  returned  to  Rome;  and,  being  there  informed 
that  the  Turks  were  upon  the  point  of  laying  fiege  to 
Ragufa,  in  Dalmatia,  he  fet  out  without  delay  for 
Ancona,  though  fo  much  indifpofed  as  to  be  obliged  to 
travel  in  a  litter.  By  the  fatigue  of  this  journey  his 
drength  was  exhauded ;  and  a  continual  fever,  with 
which  he  had  been  long  affii£led,  was  increafed  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  it  carried  him  off  in  the  fummer  of  1464, 
when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  Had  he  lived 
a  few  days  longer,  he  would  have  completed  the  fixth 
year  of  his  pontificate.  Platina  has  honoured  his  memory 
with  a  long  panegyric,  in  which  he  reprefents  him  as 
endowed,  to  the  highed  degree,  with  every  virtue  that 
became  his  exalted  date  ;  but  the  conduft  of  the  pope 
certainly  militated  againd  the  excellent  qualities  which 
he  had  difplayed  previoully  to  his  advancement  to  that 
high  dignity.  No  man  ever  laboured  harder,  and 
perhaps  few  more  fuccefsfully,  than  AJneas  Sylvius,  to 
redrain  the  power  of  the  pope  within  the  boundaries  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  canons;  and  no  pope  ever  drove  more  than 
Pius  II.  to  extend  that  power  beyond  all  the  bounds  of 
reafon  and  law.  To  effect  his  purpofes,  he  fpareri 
neither  kings,  dukes,  nor  people,  when  he  affumed  that 
they  invaded  the  rights  of  the  church,  or  entrenched 
upon  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy.  When  young  he 
indulged  his  paflion  for  the  fex  without  redraint,  and  in 
his  more  mature  years  he  feems  to  have  thought  tranf- 
greflions  againd  the  rules  of  chadity  to  be  very  venial 
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fins,  if  they  could  even  be  denominated  fins.  As  a 
fcholar,  he  was  an  elegant  writer  in  Latin,  and  left 
behind  him  various  works,  moll  of  which  he  compofed 
before  his  elevation  to  the  popedom.  Of  thefe  an 
abridged  lift  is  given  in  the  General  Biography,  but  a 
complete  catalogue  of  them  may  be  found  in  Cave  and 
Dupin.  The  following  feem  to  be  the  moft  generallyimport- 
ant:  i. Memoirs  of  the  Council  of  Bafil,  from  the  fufpenfion 
ofEugeniusto  the  ele6tion  of  Felix.  2.  Hiftory  of  the 
Bohemians,  from  their  origin  to  the  year  1458.  3.  Two 

books  on  Cofmography.  4.  Hiftory  of  Frederic  III. 
whofe  vice-chancellor  he  had  been.  5.  A  Treatife  on 
the  Education  of  Children.  6.  A  Poem  upon  the 
Paflion  of  Jefus  Chrift.  7.  A  Colleflion  of  43a  Letters, 
printed  at  Milan,  1473,  in  folio,  in  which  are  found  fome 
curious  anecdotes.  8.  The  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life, 
publiflied  by  John  Gobelin  Perfonne,  his  fecretary,  and 
printed  in  Rome,  in  4to.  in  1584.  9.  Hiftoria  rerum 

ubicumque  geftarum,  of  which  only  the  firft  part  was 
publiftied  at  Venice  in  1477,  in  folio.  The  whole  works 
of  this  pope  were  publiffied  in  a  colleftive  form  at  Bafil 
in  1551,  and  again  at  Helmftadt  in  1700. 

PIUS  III.  (Pope),  whofe  original  name  was  Francis 
Todcfchini,  was  a  native  of  Sienna,  and  born  in  the  year 
1429.  As  he  was  nephew  on  the  maternal  fide  to  Pope 
Pius  II.  that  pontiff  permitted  him  to  take  the  name  of 
Piccolomini,  and  to  bear  the  arms  of  that  family.  When 
he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Pius  railed  him  to 
the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  foon  afterwards  nominated 
him  Bifhop  of  Sienna.  He  was  employed  in  feveral 
legations  by  Popes  Paul  II.  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander 
VI.  to  whom  he  has  faid  to  have  given  entire  fatisfaflion, 
by  the  prudence  and  integrity  with  which  he  difcharged 
his  commiffions.  Upon  the  death  of  the  laft-mentioned 
pontiff,  in  the  year  1503,  the  city  of  Rome  was  thrown 
into  the  utmoft  confufion  by  the  ftruggles  for  power 
between  Valentine  Borgia,  the  fon  of  Alexander,  and  the 
Orfini,  and  other  Roman  barons,  whom  he  had  deprived 
of  their  eftates.  Daily  battles  being  fought  in  the  ftreets 
by  the  partifans  of  thefe  rivals,  the  cardinals  found  it 
neceffary  to  raife  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  for  their 
defence,  while  they  fhould  be  fhut  up  in  the  conclave. 
They  alfo  applied  to  the  French,  Spanifh,  and  Venetian, 
ambaffadors,  by  whofe  means  the  heads  of  the  oppofite 
fafiions  were  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  from  Rome, 
with  their  troops,  till  the  election  of  a  new  pope  fhould 
be  declared.  Having  thus  fecured  freedom  from  inter¬ 
ruption,  the  cardinals  affembled  at  the  Vatican,  where, 
in  a  fhort  time,  they  concurred  unanimoufly  in  railing 
Cardinal  Piccolomini  to  the  vacant  pontifical  throne; 
who,  out  of  grateful  refpeft  to  the  memory  of  his  uncle, 
took  the  name  of  Pius  III.  No  fooner  had  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  eleflion  been  conveyed  to  the  hoftile 
faflions,  than  they  returned  to  Rome,  and  renewed  the 
.war  within  the  walls,  throwing  the  city  again  into  the 
utmoft  confufion.  At  length,  the  reinforcements  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Orfini  having  given  them  a  decifive  fupe- 
riority  over  Valentine,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  was  garrifoned  by  his 
party.  This  change  in  his  affairs,  however,  foon  caufed 
him  to  be  deferted  by  fuch  numbers  of  his  men,  that  he 
was  left  at  the  pope’s  mercy,  who  permitted  him  to 
retire  unmolefted  wherever  he  pleafed.  Pius,  by  this 
event,  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  peace  reftored  to  Rome  ; 
but  he  had  no  time  to  enjoy  it,  fince  he  died  on  the 
twenty-fixth  day  after  his  eledlion,  in  the  75th  year 
of  his  age,  not  without  fufpicion  of  having  been  poifoned. 
According  to  Guiccardini,  he  was  a  perfon  of  un- 
blemifhed  life,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  high  dignity  to 
which  he  had  been  raifed. 

PIUS  IV.  (Pope),  whofe  former  name  was  John-Angelo 
di  Medici,  was  born  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1499.  By  fome 
writers  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  defcendant  from  a 
branch  of  the  illuftrious  Florence  family  of  that  name, 
which  in  a  time  of  civil  commotion  had  been  tranf- 
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planted  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  while  others  main¬ 
tain  that  his  proper  furname  was  Medecino,  and  had  been 
altered  out  of  an  ambition  to  be  thought  related  to  the 
houfe  of  Medici.  The  latter  hypothefis  is  confirmed  by 
what  is  related  of  his  brother  the  Marquis  of  Marignano, 
a  celebrated  general  under  Cofmo  di  Medici  and  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  who  from  a  very  low  condition  of 
life  he  had  raifed  himfelf,  through  all  the  ranks  of  fervice, 
to  high  command,  and  was  permitted  by  Cofmo,  in  order 
that  he  might  conceal  his  original  obfcurity,  to  claim 
relationfhip  to  him,  and  to  affume  his  arms.  John- 
Angelo,  however,  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  and,  after  going  through  his  courfes  of 
rhetoric  and  philofophy,  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil 
law,  in  which  faculty  lie  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doftor.  Afterwards  he  pra&ifed  as  a  civilian  with  great 
reputation;  and  by  his  abilities,  united  with  the  intereft 
of  his  brother  the  marquis,  obtained  the  office  of  pro- 
thonotary  under  pope  Clement  VII.  In  this  fituatior. 
he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour  and  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Farnefe  ;  who,  after  his  elevation  to  the  papal 
dignity  under  the  title  of  Paul  III.  employed  him  in 
various  legations,  the  duties  of  which  he  difcharged  in  a 
manner  that  reflected  high  credit  on  his  talents,  and  on 
his  probity.  By  the  fame  pontiff  he  was  appointed  com- 
miffary  to  the  army  of  the  church;  nominated  Arch- 
bilhop  of  Ragufa;  and  created  Cardinal  Prieft  of  Santa 
Prifca  in  the  year  1549.  Upon  the  death  of  pope  Paul 
IV.  in  1559,  the  conclave  was  agitated  for  upwards  of  four 
months  by  the  intrigues  of  different  cardinals  of  noble 
families,  whofe  power  was  fo  equally  balanced,  that 
neither  of  them  could  obtain  the  requifite  fuperiority 
over  his  rivals;  till  at  length,  tired  of  their  fruitlefs 
ftruggles,  they  gave  their  united  votes  in  favour  of  the 
cardinal  of  Santa  Prifca;  who,  at  his  confecration,  took 
the  name  of  Pius  IV. 

In  the  life  of  Paul  IV.  (vol.  xix.  p.  4x1.)  we  mentioned 
the  outrages  which  the  Roman  populace  committed  when 
he  was  on  his  death-bed,  out  of  hatred  to  his  memory, 
and  to  the  infamous  characters  of  his  tyrannical  and  pro¬ 
fligate  nephews.  Pius  began  his  pontificate  with  granting 
a  general  pardon  to  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  thofe 
riotous  proceedings;  and  he  then  took  meafures  for 
bringing  to  juftice  the  perfons  whofe  oppreffive  enormities 
had  provoked  them  to  their  irregular  conduft.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Caraffas  were  arrefted,  tried,  and  found 
guilty  of  crimes  for  which  they  were  condemned  to 
forfeit  their  lives  as  well  as  their  ill-acquired  wealth.  In 
purfuance  of  this  fentence,  the  cardinal  was  ftrangled, 
and  his  two  brothers,  the  duke  of  Pagliano,  and  marquis 
of  Montebello,  were  beheaded,  with  feveral  of  their 
accomplices. 

One  of  the  early  meafures  of  Pius’s  adminiftration  was 
to  terminate  the  difference  between  the  papal  and  im¬ 
perial  courts,  occafioned  by  Paul’s  refufal  to  approve  of 
Ferdinand’s  fuccefiion  to  the  imperial  crown,  reiigned  to 
him  by  his  brother  Charles  V.  without  applying  for  the 
confent  of  his  holinefs.  This  he  did  by  fending  letters 
to  Ferdinand,  in  which  he  gave  him  all  the  imperial 
titles,  and  formally  approved  of  the  tranfa&ions  between 
him  and  his  brother.  The  next  objefts  which  called  for 
his  attention,  were  the  ftate  of  religion  in  Europe,  and  the 
expedients  to  be  adopted  for  putting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  Reformation.  The  power  and  number  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  were  now’  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
confiderable.  Both  England  and  Scotland  had  dis¬ 
claimed  allegiance  to  the  lee  of  Rome,  and  new-modelled 
their  religion.  In  the  Netherlands  the  reformers  had 
greatly  multiplied  of  late,  notwithftanding  the  molt 
dreadful  cruelties  had  been  exercifed  againft  them;  and 
in  France,  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  that  they  might 
foon  become  too  powerful  for  the  Catholics.  The  new 
opinions  had  penetrated  even  into  Italy,  and  had  been 
embraced  by  a  confiderable  number  of  perions  both  in 
Naples  and  Savoy.  From  Naples  they  were  extirpated  by 
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the  unrelenting  feverity  of  Philip  II.  who  iffued  orders 
to  his  viceroy  to  put  all  heretics  to  death  without  mercy. 
But  the  duke  of  Savoy,  unwilling  to  deprive  himfelf  of 
fo  great  a  number  of  ufeful  fubje&s  as  had  been  con¬ 
verted  to  the  proteftant  faith,  was  inclined  to  attempt  to 
enlighten  and  convert  them;  and  with  this  view  he  de- 
fired  the  pope’s  permilfion  to  hold  a  conference  of  the 
principal  ecclefiaftics  in  his  dominions,  on  the  fubjedl  of 
religion.  Pius  was  at  the  fame  time  informed,  that  in 
France  it  had  been  determined  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
fame  expedient.  Dreading  left  the  example  of  France 
and  Savoy  fhould  be  followed  by  other  countries,  and  the 
decrees  of  provincial  fynods  be  fubftituted  in  the  room 
of  thofe  of  the  holy  fee,  he  was  fenfible  that  it  highly 
concerned  him  to  prevent  a  meafure,  fo  pernicious  to  his 
authority,  from  taking  place.  He  therefore  promifed 
he  would  himfelf  fummon  a  general  council  to  fettle  the 
affairs  of  the  church. 

After  many  delays,  the  bull  of  convocation  fum- 
moning  the  council  to  meet  at  Trent,  was  publifhed  in 
the  confiftory  on  the  29th  of  September,  15605  and  in¬ 
timation  of  it  was  fent  to  all  the  Chriftian  princes. 
This  bull  was  drawn  up  in  fuch  equivocal  expreflions, 
as  might  be  interpreted  to  fignify  either  a  new  council, 
or  a  continuation  of  the  former  one  at  the  fame  place, 
which  had  been  fufpended  in  the  year  1552.  The 
emperor,  the  French  king,  Philip,  and  the  other  Catholic 
princes,  received  the  bull,  and  gave  orders  to  the  eccle¬ 
fiaftics  in  their  dominions  to  repair  to  Trent  at  the  time 
appointed.  An  invitation  was  alfo  fent  to  the  feveral 
Proteftant  powers;  but  they  refolved  to  give  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  a  council  which  was  called  by  one  whofe 
authority  they  could  not  acknowledge,  and  in  which 
only  thofe  were  to  have  decifive  votes  who  had  fworn 
allegiance  to  the  pope  and  the  fee  of  Rome.  The 
council  opened  in  January  1562.  Attempts  were  foon 
made  to  abridge  the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  created 
in  his  holinefs  perpetual  anxiety;  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  fuddenly  diffolving  the  aifembly;  but  he  found 
it  more  expedient  to  flatter  and  cajole  than  to  have 
recourfe  to  violent  meafures.  Thus,  by  threatening 
fome  prelates  with  his  difpleafure,  and  by  flattering 
others  with  promifes  of  advancement  in  the  church,  he 
fecured,  in  every  queftion,  a  majority  of  voices.  Of  this 
influence  he  availed  himfelf,  not  only  in  preventing  any 
decifion  from  being  parted  which  might  be  detrimental  to 
his  authority,  but  in  procuring  the  ratification  of  many 
of  thofe  ecclefiaftical  ufurpations,  which  the  princes 
who  had  been  fo  folicitous  for  the  meeting  of  the  council 
had  expe£ted  would  have  been  abolilhed.  Difappointed 
and  mortified,  they  remonftrated  to  the  pope  again  and 
again  on  this  head,  but  without  obtaining  any  fatisfa<5lion; 
and,  when  they  complained  that  the  council  did  not 
enjoy  freedom  in  their  deliberations,  he  infinuated,  that 
the  true  fource  of  all  their  difcontent  on  this  head  was, 
that  their  ambaffadors  had  not  the  power  of  didfating  the 
decrees.  At  length  Pius,  grown  impatient  under  the 
perpetual  attention  and  expenfe  which  the  council  re¬ 
quired  from  him,  direfted  his  legates  to  bring  it  as  foon 
as  poflible  to  a  conclufion.  In  conformity  with  his 
inftru&ions,  they  terminated  it  with  the  moft  indecent 
precipitation,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1563,  without 
any  confiderable  oppofition  from  the  princes,  who  had 
long  defpaired  of  deriving  from  it  any  of  thofe  falutary 
effedls  which  had  been  expe&ed. 

When  information  of  the  dilfolution  of  the  council 
was  brought  to  Pius,  he  received  it  with  great  joy,  and 
ordained  a  folemn  thankfgiving  on  the  occafion ;  and 
foon  after  he  publiflied  his  bull  of  confirmation,  re¬ 
quiring  all  prelates  and  princes  to  receive  and  enforce 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  prohibiting  all 
perfons  from  writing  any  explication  of  them,  and  com¬ 
manding  the  Catholics  every  where  to  have  recourfe,  in 
all  dubious  cafes,  to  the  apoftolic  fee.  By  the  republic 
of  Venice,  the  feveral  Italian  princes,  moft  of  the 
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Catholics  in  Germany,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  council  was  acknowledged,  and  the  decrees 
received;  in  fome  countries  without  limitation,  but  in 
Spain  and  all  the  Spanilh  dominions  with  the  claufe, 

“  Saving  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the 
fubjedts.”  Pius  had  the  mortification,  however,  to  find 
that  they  met  with  a  different  treatment  in  France. 
The  court  refufed  to  receive  and  publifti  the  decrees,  as 
derogatory  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  and 
the  rights  of  the  crown.  In  the  year  1 564,  at  the  preflirig  ¥ 
inftance  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  this  pope  granted 
the  ufe  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  of  Auftria  and  Bohemia  ; 
but  he  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  confent 
to  the  marriage  of  the  priefts,  though  no  lefs  earneftly 
entreated  by  the  emperor,  and  the  other  Catholic  princes 
of  Germany,  who  declared  that  they  could  no  longer 
bear  with  the  impure  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

Pius’s  death  took  place  in  1565,  when  he  was  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  pontificate  of  nearly  fix 
years.  That  event  is  faid  to  have  been  haftened  by  his 
apprehenfions  for  the  lofs  of  the  ifland  of  Malta,  which 
was  then  befieged  by  the  Turks.  But,  to  whatever 
immediate  caufe  it  was  to  be  attributed,  the  news  of  it 
was  joyfully  received  by  the  Roman  people,  who  hated 
the  pontiff  on  account  of  the  feverity  and  oppreflion  of 
his  government.  This  hatred,  united  with  enthufiafm, 
had  given  rife  to  a  confpiracy  againft  him  not  long  be¬ 
fore  his  death ;  but,  before  the  parties  could  carry 
their  defign  into  execution,  their  plot  was  difcovered, 
and  they  were  executed,  after  having  been  put  to  the 
torture.  Though  Pius  is  praifed  for  the  vaft  fums  which 
he  expended  on  public  works  and  buildings,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  or  ornament  of  Rome,  yet  the  confideration 
that  by  fo  doing  he  impoveriftied  the  inhabitants, 
refleffs  little  honour  on  his  memory.  If  we  are  to  credit 
Onuphrius,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  frequently  admitted  to  his 
table,  he  was  poffefled,  or  feemed  to  be  poffefled,  while 
cardinal,  of  every  virtue  that  could  render  him  worthy  of 
the  high  ftation  to  which  he  was  raifed  5  but  no  fooner 
had  he  attained  the  dignity  of  fovereign-pontiff,  than  he 
abandoned  himfelf,  without  reftraint,  to  all  the  oppofite 
vices,  hefitating  at  no  means  of  accumulating  wealth, 
that  he  might  enrich  and  aggrandize  his  nephews  and 
other  relations. 

PIUS  V.  (Pope),  whofe  original  name  was  Michael 
Ghijlieri,  was  defcended  from  an  obfcure  family,  and  born 
at  Bofchi,  a  fmall  town  near  Alexandria,  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  in  the  year  1504.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  embraced  the  monaftic  life  in  a  Dominican  con¬ 
vent  at  Voghera,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the 
ftriftnefs  of  his  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  order,  and 
acquired  a  high  character  for  piety  and  virtue.  He  was 
ordained  prieft  at  Genoa,  and  became  a  very  celebrated 
preacher,  being  mafter  of  a  moft  powerful  and  perfuafive 
eloquence.  Afterwards  he  was  elefted  prior  of  the  con-  * 
vent  of  Vigevani,  and  nominated  inquifitor  by  cardinal 
Caraffa,  commiflary-general  of  the  holy  office,  who  had 
conceived  a  ftrong  attachment  to  him.  After  that  cardinal 
was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Paul 
IV.  he  made  Ghiflieri  bilhop  of  Sutri ;  and  when,  in  the 
year  1557,  our  prelate  was  preparing  to  refign  his  dignity 
and  return  to  his  monaftery,  he  was  prevented  by  the 
interpofition  of  his  holinefs,  who  promoted  him  to  the 
purple,  by  the  title  of  Cardinal  de  Sanffa  Sabina,  though 
he  was  moft  commonly  called  Cardinal  Alexandrini, 
from  the  country  of  which  he  was  a  native.  The  fame 
pontiff  alfo  appointed  him  to  the  port  which  he  had  him¬ 
felf  formerly  occupied,  that  of  Commiflary-general  to  the 
Inquifition.  This  office  he  exercifed  with  fo  much  feve¬ 
rity  in  the  Milanefe  and  Lombardy,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  thole  countries  ;  and  his  zeal  was  afterwards 
checked  by  the  government,  when  he  attempted  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  functions  of  inquifitor  at  Venice.  Pius  IV. 
translated  him  from  Sutri  to  the  fee  of  Mundovi ;  and 
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upon  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  in  1 566,  by  the  unanimous 
fuffrages  of  the  conclave  he  was  elected  his  fucceffor, 
when  he  took  the  name  of  Pius  V.  Little  was  the  joy 
which  the  people  of  Rome  expreffed  at  his  coronation,  as 
they  dreaded  a  fevere  government  under  a  perfon  in 
whofe  rigid  and  auftere  manners  his  fucceffive  promotions 
from  the  condition  of  a  fimple  monk  had  made  no  change. 
Senfible  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  reception  which  he  had 
met  with,  he  obferved  to  thofe  about  him,  “  I  hope  that 
fonie  time  hence  the  Romans  will  be  as  forry  for  my 
death  as  they  are  now  for  my  advancement.”  To  render 
himfelf  worthy  of  the  grateful  remembrance  of  virtuous 
and  good  men,  he  dilplayed  great  zeal  and  diligence  in 
promoting  a  reformation  in  the  manners  and  morals  of  all 
ranks  of  people.  He  repreffed  the  exceffive  pride  and 
oftentation  of  the  cardinals,  as  well  as  the  luxury  in  drefs 
and  mode  of  living  of  the  other  orders  of  clergy.  He  alfo 
gave  directions  for  banilhing  all  the  proftitutes  from 
Rome,  not  withftanding  the  fcandalous  encouragement 
which  they  met  with  from  fome  of  the  cardinals  and  fena- 
tors ;  and  he  prohibited  the  bull-fights  in  the  Circus,  as 
well  as  all  other  diverfions  which  had  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
mote  irregularity  and  diflipation  among  the  lower  claffes. 

In  purfuance  of  his  determination  to  carry  into  execu¬ 
tion  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Pius  gave  direc¬ 
tions  for  ftriclly  obferving  that  which  enjoined  refidence 
on  the  clergy;  and  commanded  that  no  perfons  fhould 
be  admitted  to  ecclefiaftical  benefices  who  would  not 
refide.  And,  when  he  was  told  that  a  drift  adherence  to 
fuck  a  decree  would  caufe  the  court  at  Rome  to  be  defert- 
ed,  he  replied,  that  it  was  better  that  the  court  fhould  be 
deferted  than  that  the  fervice  of  God  ffiould  be  neglefted. 
With  refpeft  to  his  own  relations,  he  commanded  them 
all  to  retire  from  Rome,  providing  them  with  fmall 
penfions  for  their  fubfiftence  :  excepting  two  of  his  ne¬ 
phews,  who  were  attached  to  ftudy;  one  of  whom,  Mi¬ 
chael  Eonello,  who  poffeffed  fhining  talents  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  difpofition,  he  was  perfuaded  by  his  friends  to  raife  to 
the  dignity  of  cardinal. 

While  Pius  was  engaged  in  introducing  a  partial  re¬ 
formation  among  the  ecclefiaftics  and  the  community  at 
Rome,  he  difplayed  his  zeal  againft  the  Proteftants,  and 
thofe  who  were  fufpefted  of  favouring  their  opinions,  by 
perfecuting  them  with  the  fame  mercilefs  feverity  which 
had  rendered  him  odious  in  his  former  character  of  inqui- 
fitor.  Peter  Carnefecchi,  a  perfon  of  diftinfiion  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  was,  by  his  order,  condemned  to  the  flames,  after 
having  been  convicted  of  correfponding  with  fome  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  Germany,  and  with  fome  of  his 
countrymen  in  Italy  who  were  fufpedted  of  herefy. 
Aonius  Palearius,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  age  as  an 
elegant  and  liberal  fcholar,  underwent  the  fame  fate,  as 
we  have  feen  in  his  life,  (vol.  xviii.  p.  269.)  for  faying 
that  in  fome  things  the  Lutherans  were  excufable,  and 
for  calling  the  Inquifition  “  the  dagger  drawn  againft 
'  literature  in  general.”  Not  fatisfied  with  his  endeavours 
to  extirpate  the  reformed  opinions  out  of  Italy,  in  1568 
he  encouraged  Charles  IX.  king  of  France  to  make  war 
upon  his  Proteftant  fubjefts,  fending  a  confiderable  body 
of  troops  to  join  the  royal  army,  and  permitting  fome  of 
the  eftates  of  the  church  in  France  to  be  alienated,  in 
order  to  fupply  funds  for  carrying  on  hoftilities. 

Pius  V.  was  not  exceeded  by  the  moft  ambitious  of  his 
predeceffors  in  zeal  for  maintaining  the  high  claims  of 
the  papal  fee.  This  he  (howed  by  iffuing,  in  1568,  his 
famous  bull  In  Ccena  Domini,  which  it  was  ufual  to  pub- 
liftiat  Rome  on  Maunday-Thurfday  every  year,  till  it 
was  fuppreffed  by  Clement  XIV.  By  this  bull  anathemas 
were  pronounced  againft  fuch  perfons  as  (hould  appeal  to 
general-councils  from  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  or  (how 
any  favour  to  fuch  appellants;  againft  all  univerfities 
which  fhould  teach  the  fuperiority  of  general-councils  to 
the  popes  ;  and  againft  thofe  princes  who  fhould  impofe 
reftraintson  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion,  or  exaft  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  clergy.  This  bull,  however,  fo  evi- 
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dently  calculated  to  deprive  princes  of  the  fovereignty  of 
their  dominions,  and  to  render  them  and  their  fubjefts 
entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
was  never  received  in  any  kingdom  out  of  Italy.  In  the 
year  1569,  Pitts  conferred  the  title  of  Grand-Duke  of 
Tufcany  upon  Cofmo  de  Medici,  duke  of  Florence. 
During  the  fame  year,  he  thundered  out  a  bull  of  ex¬ 
communication  againft  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  by 
which  he  pretended  to  abfolve  her  fubjefts  from  their 
allegiance  to  her,  and  anathematized  all  who  fhould  from 
that  time  acknowledge  or  obey  her.  This  bull  was  fixed 
up  in  the  night  on  the  bifliop  of  London’s  palace,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis;  but  the  days  were  paft 
when  the  appearance  of  fuch  an  inltrument  could  endan¬ 
ger  the  throne  of  an  Englifh  fovereign.  Some  bigotted 
Catholics,  indeed,  were  encouraged  by  it  to  attempt  exci¬ 
ting  commotions  againft  the  government ;  but  their 
efforts  were  foon  quelled,  and  they  fuffered  the  puniffi- 
ment  which  their  treafon  deferved. 

In  the  year  1751,  circumftances  arofe  which  direfted 
the  zeal  of  Pius  againft  the  common  enemy  of  theChrif- 
tian  name,  Selim,  the  Turkifh  fultan,  who,  in  the  time  of 
peace,  and  in  violation  of  a  folemn  treaty,  had  invaded 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus.  Unable  to  arreft  his  progrefs,  the 
Venetians,  to  whom  the  ifland  belonged,  ftrongly  folicited 
his  holinefs  to  employ  his  influence  in  procuring  afliftance 
for  them  from  the  Chriftian  princes.  With  their  requeft 
Pius  readily  complied  ;  but  of  all  the  great  European 
princes,  he  fucceeded  only  in  his  application  to  Philip  II. 
king  of  Spain,  who,  from  the  fituation  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  enmity  which  had  long  fubfifted  between  him 
and  the  Turkifh  fultans,  had  no  lefs  reafon  to  dread  the 
increafe  of  the  Ottoman  power,  than  either  the  Pope  or 
the  Venetians.  He,  therefore,  without  hefitation,  entered 
into  aleague  with  his  holinefs  and  the  republic,  by  which 
he  bound  himfelf  to  pay  one  half  of  the  expenfe  of  a 
powerful  armament  which  it  was  judged  neceffary  to 
employ,  while  the  Venetians  engaged  to  defray  three- 
fourths  of  the  other  half,  and  the  pope  the  remainder. 
The  preparations  of  the  combined  powers  were  carried  on 
with  fuch  celerity  and  difpatch,  that  about  the  middle  of 
September  a  fleet  was  ready  to  fail  from  Meflina,  confiding 
of  upwards  of  250  (hips  of  war,  befides  other  veffels,  and 
carrying,  if  we  may  believe  the  contemporary  hiftorians, 
near  50,000  men.  The  command  of  this  mighty  arma¬ 
ment  was  given  to  Don  John  of  Auftria,  whom  the  pope, 
indulging  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  with  regard  to  the 
iffue  of  the  war,  exhorted  to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity 
of  engaging  with  the  enemy,  affuring  him  that  he  would 
obtain  a  complete  viftory.  He  fent  him  at  the  fame 
time  a  confecrated  ftandard,  and  a  number  of  ecclefiaftics 
to  officiate  in  facred  things  on-board  the  (hips;  and  he 
ordered  a  faft  and  jubilee  to  be  proclaimed,  with  an  abfo- 
lution  from  their  fins  to  all  who  (hould  acquit  t’nemfelves 
with  honour  againft  the  infidels.  In  our  life  of  Don 
John  (vol.  xi.  p.  22T.)  we  have  given  an  account  of  the 
memorable  viftory  which  was  foon  afterwards  obtained 
by  this  fleet  over  that  of  the  Turks,  near  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto,  the  intelligence  of  which  fpread  univerfal  joy 
throughout  all  Chriftian  Europe.  When  it  was  brought 
to  the  pope,  he  cried  out,  in  the  words  of  facred  writ, 
“  There  was  a  man  fent  from  God  whofe  name  was  John.” 

Pius  furvived  this  great  event  only  a  few  months,  and 
was  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  the  (tone  in  1572,  when 
he  was  about  the  age  of  68,  after  a  pontificate  of  fix  years 
and  between  three  and  four  months.  When  compared 
with  his  predeceffors,  notwithftanding  the  intemperance 
of  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  his  unjuftifiable  en¬ 
deavours  to  extend  the  privileges  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  fee,  his  name  appears  with  honourable  diftinftion 
on  the  lift  of  popes.  His  laudable  efforts  to  promote  a 
reformation  of  manners  at  Rome,  and  to  compel  the 
clergy  to  the  regular  difcharge  of  their  duties,  have  been 
already  noticed.  He  was  alfo  a  lover  and  patron  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  of  learned  men,  and  fcarcely  preferred  any  per¬ 
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Tons  to  confiderable  dignities,  who  were  not  drongly 
recommended  by  their  abilities  and  endowments.  In 
his  private  life  he  was  irreproachable  and  highly  ex¬ 
emplary.  He  was  beatified  by  Clement  VIII.  and  canon¬ 
ized  in  171a,  by  Clement  XI.  A  volume  of  his  Letters 
was  publifhed  at  Antwerp  in  1640,  under  the  title  of 
“  Apodolicarum  Pii  Quinti  Pontificis  maximi  Epiftolarum 
Lib.  V.”  in  4to.  and  Felibian,  in  1672,  publifhed  his 
“  Life,”  tranflated  from  the  Italian-  of  Agatio  di 
Boinma. 

For  farther  particulars  of  the  lives  of  the  foregoing 
popes,  fee  Bower’s  Hiltory  of  the  Popes ;  Eufebius’s  Eccl. 
Hill.  Cave’s  Hid.  Lit.  Platina  de  Vit.Pontif.  and  Rycaut’s 
Continuation;  Maclaine’s  Mofheim;  Robertfon’s  Cha.  V. 
Watfon’s  Philip  II.  and  the  articles  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Rome. 

PIUS  VI.  (Pope),  originally  known  by  the  name  of 
John- Anthony  Brafchi,  was  descended  from  a  noble  but 
reduced  family;  and  born  at  Cefena,  a  fmall  town  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ecclefiaflical  date,  in  the  year  1717.  Being 
dellined  to  the  church,  and  .poffefling  a  promifing  capa¬ 
city,  he  received  the  mod  liberal  education,  by  which  he 
became  qualified  to  run  the  career  of  ecclefiadical  prefer¬ 
ment  with  reafonable  hope  of  fuccefs.  His  abilities  re¬ 
commended  him  to  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Ruffo,  who 
appointed  him  to  the  pod  of  Vditore ;  a  charge  which  in 
tiie  edablifiiment  of  the  Roman  church  comprifed  the 
offices  of  vicar,  counfellor,  and  afiidant.  In  this  fituation 
he  conduced  himfelf  with  fo  much  good  fenfe,  probity, 
and  zeal,  that  he  fecured  the  affeftion  of  the  cardinal, 
and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  bed- 
informed  perfons  in  Rome.  As  a  mark  of  his  edeem  for 
Brafchi,  this  generous  prelate,  when  on  his  death-bed, 
left  him  the  continuation  of  his  appointment  for  life; 
and  fuch  was  Brafchi’s  veneration  for  his  patron,  that, 
out  of  refpeft  to  his  memory,  he  retained  the  fituation  of 
Uditore  even  after  he  became  pope.  Upon  the  death  of  Ruffo, 
Brafchi  was  promoted  to  a  canonry  of  St.  Peter’s  ;  and 
he  afterwards  recommended  himfelf  fo  powerfully  to  the 
edeem  of  PopeBenedift  XIV.  that  he  conferred  upon  him 
the  epifcopal  dignity,  and  made  him  treafurerof  the  apof- 
tolical  chamber.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XIV. 
(Gangar.elli,)  Brafchi  was  raifed  to  the  purple  ;  and  in 
this  progreflive  advancement,  he  condantly  difplayed  a 
love  of  juffice,  the  drifted  morality,  dole  application  to 
bufinefs,  and  the  mod  tmaffuming  manners.  After  the 
death  of  Clement  XIV.  in  September  1774,  ail  the  fuffrages 
of  the  conclave  were  united  in  his  favour;  and,  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1775,  he  was  proclaimed  pope  under 
the  title  of  Pius  VI. 

The  new  pontiff  commenced  his  government  with  cor- 
refting  various  abufes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  adminiffration  of  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  police  of 
Rome,  and  with  endeavours  to  redore  the  dilapidated 
finances  to  order  and  regularity.  Soon  after  his  accelfion 
he  had  a  difference  with  the  court  of  Naples,  which  led 
hint  to  difpiay  great  firnrnefs  in  fupport  of  his  dignity. 
The  king  of  the  TwoSicilies  had  appointed  M.  Filangieri, 
formerly  viceroy  of  Sicily,  to  the  archbiftiopric  of  Naples ; 
and,  as  the  law's  of  that  metropolis  required  that  the  arch- 
bilhop  (hould  be  a  cardinal,  application  was  made  to  his 
holinefs  to  bedow  on  him  that  dignity.  Pius  returned 
for  anfwer,  that,  although  the  laws  enafted  that  a  cardinal 
fliould  be  the  archbifliop,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  arcli- 
b  iff  op  ffould  become  a  cardinal ;  and  that  hismajedy,  who 
could  not  be  infenfible  of  the  difference,  might  have  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  archbiffopric  fome  one  or  other  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  cardinals  redding  at  Rome,  inftead  of  thus  indi- 
reftly  affuming  authority  to  confer  one  of  the  greated 
dignities  of  a  foreign  hierarchy  on  one  of  his  fubjedls.  So 
ffeadily  did  Pius  maintain  his  refufal  to  comply  with  the 
king’s  wiffes,  that  Filangieri  foon  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
occafioned  by  the  mortification  of  not  being  able  to  obtain 
a  dignity  inherent  to  his  office. 

Puis  VI.  derived  great  honour  from  the  works  of  mag¬ 
nificence  and  utility  on  which  he  expended  the  revenues 
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of  his  fee.  He  augmented  and  completed  the  noble  Cle¬ 
mentine  Mufeum  in  the  Vatican,  founded  by  his  prede- 
ceffor,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  monuments,  vafes,  ftatues, 
medals,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  which  were  pro¬ 
cured  by  excavations  in  the  eilates  of  the  church,  or 
other  means.  The  engravings  and  defcriptions  of  the 
treafures  in  this  collection  were  afterwards  publifhed,  and 
formed  fix  volumes  in  folio.  Pius  projected  the  defign, 
and  by  degrees  finifhed  the  ereftion,  of  the  prefent  majef- 
tic  veitry  of  St.  Peter’s.  He  built  a  church  and  eftabliffed 
a  library  in  the  abbey  of  Subiaco.  For  the  relief  of  the 
lick  and  indigent  he  founded  hofpitals.  He  alfo  (bowed 
his  regard  for  the  interefts  of  commerce,  by  repairing  the 
port  of  Ancona,  and  erefting  the  beautiful  light-houfe, 
which  is  at  once  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  of  the 
higheft  utility  in  the  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  fea.  But 
the  greateft  economical  undertaking  of  Pius’s  adminiftra- 
tion,  was  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marffes;  and,  if  he 
did  not  completely  lucceed  in  effecting  it,  he  is  not  the 
lefs  entitled  to  praife  for  the  grandeur  and  utility  of  his 
defign.  The  marffes  extended  upwards  of  forty  miles  in 
every  direftion,  occupying  the  whole  valley  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  fea,  commencing  at  the  port  of  Aftura, 
covering  the  coaff  of  Terracina,  and  reaching  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  To  fit  this  vail  fpace  for  the  purpofes 
of  agriculture,  and  by  fo  doing  to  purify  the  air  from  the 
peflilential  vapours  ariling  from  it  in  its  marffy  ftate,  had 
been  an  objeft  which  employed  the  labours  of  the  cenfor 
Appius  Claudius,  who  carried  through  it  the  famous 
Way  which  bears  his  name.  Auguflus,  alfo,  and  others 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  popes, 
had  direfted  their  attention  to  the  fame  defign;  and, 
though  all  their  projefts  had  been  baffled,  Pius  VI.  was 
not  difcouragcd  from  attempting  the  arduous  work.  To 
accompliff  it,  he  employed  the  bed  engineers  in  Rome, 
apd  went  regularly  every  year  to  infpeft  in  perfon  the 
progrefs  which  they  made.  Hecaufed  immenfe  canals  to 
be  dug,  for  thepurpofeof  receiving  the  water  from  the 
marfhes ;  and  by  this  means  rendered  confiderable  trafts 
of  land  fit  for  luifbandry.  He  alfo  con.drufted  on  the 
fide  of  thcfe  canals  a  large  and  beautiful  road,  nearly  forty 
miles  in  length,  ornamented  with  four  rows  of  poplars,  and 
interfperfed  with  houfes  of  accommodation;  and  at  its 
termination  he  built  a  large  and  elegant  palace.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  fucceffors  of  Pius  in  the  fovereignty  of 
the  country  will  not  fuffer  their  attention  to  be  diverted 
from  this  objeft,  till,  by  perfeverance,  the  grand  end  to 
which  his  labours  and  the  principal  revenues  of  the  fiate 
were  for  a  long  time  devoted,  may  be  happily  attained. 
Pius  alfo  difplayed  his  magnificence  in  the  reception 
which  he  gave  to  feveral  royal  perfonages  from  various 
parts  of  Europe,  who  came  to  vifit  Rome  during  his  pon¬ 
tificate.  Among  thefe  were  Jofeph  II.  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  Paul,  the  grand  duke,  and  afterwards  emperor, 
of  Ruffia ;  Guflavus-Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden;  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  brother  to  George  III.  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  prince  Auguftus-Frederic,  now  duke  of 
Suflex,  brother  to  his  prefent  majefty. 

Excepting  his  difference  with  the  court  of  Naples,  Pius 
fpent  the  firft  fix  years  of  his  pontificate  in  the  melt  per¬ 
fect  tranquillity,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  occupied  in 
regulating  the  internal  government  of  his  ftate,  and  in 
carrying  on  the  undertakings  which  we  have  mentioned. 
But  foon  after  the  death  of  the  ernprefs  queen  Maria- 
Therefa,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  17.80,  he  began  to 
meet  with  events  which  created  to  him  the  moft  painful 
mortifications,  and  by  degrees  reduced  his  power  and 
authority  to  the  lowed  level.  That  princefs  was  molt 
religioufly  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and,  while  foe 
lived,  maintained  the  Andrian  dominions  in  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  the  Low-Countries,  in  a  drift  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  holy  fee.  But  no  fooner  did  her  Ion  Jofeph 
II.  come  into  the  poffeflion  of  his  hereditary  territories, 
than  he  began  to  carry  into  execution,  without  delay,  the 
fichemes  which  lie  had  long  formed  for  promoting  a  reform 
in  ecclefiadical  affairs,  and  emancipating  his  fuhjefts  from 
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papa!  jurifdiftion.  With  this  view  he  iffued  edidfs  and 
ordinances,  by  which  the  fecular  clergy  were  fubjedted  to 
lay-magiftrates ;  the  vows  of  nuns  were  fubmitted  to  the 
authority  of  diocefan  bifnops,  and  matrimonial  difpen ra¬ 
tions  removed  from  the  court  of  Rome  ;  all  donations 
made  to  religious  houfes  by  thofe  who  lhould  enter  them 
were  prohibited;  various  religious  houfes  in  all  parts  of 
his  dominions  were  fupprefied  ;  all  Auftrian,  Hungarian, 
and  Lombard,  bifhops  were  enjoined  never  to  accept  the 
dignity  of  cardinal;  all  fubordination  wdiatever  to  the 
holy  fee  in  fecular  affairs  was  difclaimed  ;  and  other  vigo¬ 
rous  fteps  towards  a  complete  emancipation  were  purfued. 

Thefe  bold  and  unexpected  proceedings  of  fo  powerful 
a  monarch,  could  not  but  excite  the  greateft  uneafinefs 
and  alarm  in  the  bread  ot  Pius.  At  firtt  he  flattered 
himfelf  that  fome  oppofition  would  be  made  to  fuch  inno¬ 
vations  by  the  imperial  fubjedts  themfelves;  and  he  was 
encouraged  in  that  hope  by  the  Itrong  remonl! ranees 
which  were  fent  to  the  emperor,  from  the  clergy  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  Flanders,  and  Lombardy.  Thefe  remonltrances, 
however,  produced  no  effedf  on  Jofeph,  who  perfifted  iu 
his  fchemes,  fupported  by  the  aflillance  of  the  lay-magif- 
trates  and  the  military  power.  Even  the  archduke  Fer- 
dinand,  his  brother,  had  been  nearly  deprived  by  him  of 
the  government  of  Lombardy,  for  feconding  the  remon- 
flrances  of  the  Milanefe  clergy.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
his  holinefs  thought  it  high  time  to  remondrate  himfelf 
againd  the  imperial  meafures,  and  diredfed  his  nuncio  at 
the  court  of  Vienna  to  prefent  the  mod  preding  fo  1  i cita¬ 
tions  to  his  tnajedy,  that  he  would  take  into  ferious  con- 
fiderafion  the  confequences  of  his  proceedings.  But  the 
reprefenlations  of  this  minider  proved  equally  ineffica¬ 
cious  with  the  remondrances  of  the  prelates;  and  prince 
Kaunitz  told  him,  that  his  mader  was  fully  aware  of  the 
effedfs  of  what  he  had  done,  and  perfided  in  his  refolve 
to  carry  into  execution  the  edidls  which  he  had  iffued. 

The  feafon  was  now  no  more  when  ecclefiadical  cen- 
fures  w  ere  dreaded  as  the  mod  formidable  of  evils,  and 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  could  make  the  bolded  mo¬ 
narch  tremble.  Pius,  therefore,  mortified  in  the  extreme 
to  fee  fuch  open  attacks  made  on  the  papal  prerogatives 
under  his  pontificate,  refolved  to  try  whether  his  perfonal 
entreaties  might  not  have  the  effedf  of  prevailing  with 
the  emperor  to  defid  from  his  hoftile  purpofes.  Accord¬ 
ingly  after  fudaining  the  fatigues  of  a  winter’s  journey 
over  the  Alps,  the  pontiff  arrived  at  Vienna  ’  i  the  month 
of  March,  1782,  where  the  emperor  received  him  with 
every  poffible  mark  of  external  refpedl,  and  treated  him 
with  the  fame  diftindlion  as  if  be  poffeffed  that  plenitude 
of  power  which  his  predeceffors  had  enjoyed,  and  was 
reigning  in  his  own  capital.  The  emperor  and  the  pope 
held  repeated  conferences  on  the  lubjedf  of  the  changes 
which  Jofeph  was  making  in  ecclefiadical  matters ;  but 
the  eloquence  of  Pius  failed  in  perfuading  that  prince  to 
repeal  any  of  his  late  edidts,  and  could  only  obtain  a  re- 
fpite  for  fome  religious  foundations  which  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  diflblntion. 

After  the  pope’s  return  from  his  unfuccefsful  vifit  to 
Vienna,  his  attention  was  employed,  during  feveral  years, 
on  the  improvement  of  his  temporal  dominions,  and  the 
enriching  and  aggrandizement  of  his  relations.  He  was, 
in  particular,  fo  profufe  in  the  honours  and  emoluments 
which  he  accumulated  on  two  of  his  nephews,  one  of 
whom  he  raifed  to  the  cardinalate,  and  the  other  to  the 
ducal  dignity,  that  no  little  difaft'edfion  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  faw 
them  grow  wealthy  by  the  plunder  of  the  eftates  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  apoflolical  chamber,  and  the  molt  oppreffive 
public  fpoliations.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  involved  in 
new  difputes  with  the  court  of  Naples,  which  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  example  of  the  emperor,  and  the  unfuccefs¬ 
ful  expedition  of  his  holinefs,  to  aboliffi  fome  of  his  un¬ 
warrantable  prerogatives  which  the  court  of  Rome  had 
for  ages  been  accuflomed  to  exercife  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  as  well  as  the  fingular  cultom  of  delivering  a 


white  horfe  to  his  holinefs  on  St.  Peter’s  day,  as  a  token 
ot  feudal  vaffalage  to  the  holy  fee.  In  1787  the  matter 
was  carried  much  farther,  and  the  king  of  Naples  abfo- 
lutely  prohibited  any  appeal  from  his  decifions  to  the 
court  ot  Rome,  and  at  one  blow  abolifhed  for  ever  certain 
feudal  homages  which  he  conceived  it  difgraceful  to  his 
own  dignity  any  longer  to  fubmit  to.  When  the  pope 
heard  of  thefe  proceedings,  he  iffued  a  folemn  proteft 
againft  the  innovations  made  by  them  on  the  Sovereignty 
ot  the  holy  fee  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  fent  his 
internuncio  to  Naples  with  certain  apoltolical  bulls;  but 
the  decrees  produced  no  effedf,  and  the  meffenger  of  them 
was  banifhed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  September  1788. 

Befides  his  difputes  with  the  Imperial  and  Neapolitan 
courts,  Pius  had  a  mifunderftaiiding  with  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  refpedting  fome  innovations  of  the 
bilhop  of  Piltoja.  This  mifunderltanding  ripened  into  a 
violent  quarrel,  in  which  t lie  grand-duke  undertook  to 
annihilate  the  fpiritual  power  of  the  pope  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  to  counteract  the  fupremacy  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  date.  The  effedfs  of  a  fimilar  i'pirit  were  man.ifefted 
by  the  Venetian  republic,  the  fenate  of  which  had,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  prefent  pope’s  reign,  fecularized  a  num¬ 
ber  of  abbeys,  and  other  religious  eftablilhments,  and  in¬ 
corporated  them  with  thofe  belonging  to  the  nobility. 
0:t  account  of  thefe  proceedings,  the  pope  had  threat¬ 
ened  them  with  the  effedfs  of  his  apolfolical  anger,  and 
even  gone  fo  far  as  to  talk  ferioully  of  compelling  them 
to  obedience  by  the  force  of  temporal  arms.  This  quar¬ 
rel,  indeed,  had  been  appeafed,  by  the  intervention  of 
fome  of  the  cardinals  ;  but  the  fenate  continued  to  fup- 
prefs  and  reform  conventual  houfes  in  favour  of  hofpitals 
and  other  charitable  eftablilhraents,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  pontiff. 
The  duke  of  Modena,  likewife,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  holy  fee,  fuppreffed  the  Inquifition  in  his  (fate  ;  and 
was  preparing,  if  it  fliould  prove  necefi’ary,  to  arm  againft 
the  pope  in  defence  of  certain  territorial  rights. 

After  al',  thefe  were  but  the  “beginnings  of  forrows, ” 
and  of  no  fort  of  confequence  compared  with  what  Pius 
VI.  was  on  the  point  of  enduring  from  revolutionary 
France.  In  that  country,  before  the  affembiing  of  the 
ftates-general,  a  difpofition  was  fhown  by  many  of  the 
higher  clergy  to  introduce  reforms  in  matters  ot  an  ec- 
cleiiafticai  nature,  without  any  application  for  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  holy  fee.  The  French  government, 
likewife,  without  communication  with  thecourt  of  Rome, 
had  fupprefied  the  order  of  the  Celeftin.es  in  France,  and 
feized  upon  the  eftates  of  thofe  of  the  lameorder,  who.liv- 
ing  under  the  Roman  jurifdidtion  at  Avignon,  had  proper¬ 
ty  in  the  French  territory.  Thefe  circumftances  filled  the 
heart  of  Pius  VI.  with  an  overwhelming  anxiety,  which 
was  augmented  by  the  edift  that  was  paffed  in  favour  of 
the  Proteftants,  granting  them  a  civil  exiltence,  apd  le¬ 
gitimatizing  their  children.  Pius  was  .urged  by  fome  of 
the  members  of  the  facred  college  to  adopt  violent  mea¬ 
fures  in  defence  of  his  dignity  and  juft  right  ;  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  moderate  meafures,  and  was  contented  to  mourn 
in  fiience  over  thefe  daring  attacks  upon  his  office,  and 
that  toleration  of  heretics  which  threatened  ultimate  ruin 
to  the  Catholic  church. 

After  the  ftates-general  in  France  had  affembled  in 
1789,  one  of  the  firit  abufes  which  was  the  objedt  of  pub¬ 
lic  attention,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  the  court  even 
had  previoully  refolved  to  facrifice,  was  the  payment  of 
ecclefiaftical  tribute  to  Rome,  under  the  form  of  bulls, 
difpenfations,  and  other  objedts  of  fpiritual  traffic.  This 
was  followed  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Aflembly,  at 
the  ciofe  of  the  year,  declaring  the  church-eftates  to  be 
national  property,  which  filled  the  court  of  Rome  with 
general  confternation.  At  length  the  pope's  temporal 
poffeffions  in  Venaiffm  and  Avignon  were  confifcated  by 
the  National  Aflembly.  Againft  this  feizure  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  briefs  and  bulls  were  iffued  by  the  pope  ;  and  the 
partifans  for  his  holinefs,  and  the  friends  of  the  French 
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revolution  in  the  country  which  was  the  object  of  difpute, 
carried  on  againft  each  other  what  was  called  a  civil,  but 
a  bloody,  conteft.  At  length  the  revolutionifts  of  Avig¬ 
non  gained  the  afcendancy  ;  and,  after  dethroning  the 
archbiftiop,  and  difperiing  the  clergy  for  refufing  to  take 
the  civic  oath,  they  depofed  the  pope  from  his  fovereignty, 
feized  his  revenues,  and  Avignon,  with  the  whole  of  the 
papal  territory  in  France,  was  converted  into  republican 
departments.  When  the  National  Afiembiy  had  formed 
their  civil  conftitution  for  the  clergy,  the  pope  was  foli- 
cited  by  the  anti-conftitrutionalifts,  with  the  abbe  Maury 
at  their  head,  to  fupprefs  it  by  an  apoftolical  bull.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  difpatched,  with  this  view,  his  celebrated 
Monitory  of  the  13th  of  April,  1791.  But  this  initru- 
ment,  fo  formidable  in  former  times,  now  ferved  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  excite  ridicule,  to  increafe  the  feverity  of 
the  proceedings  againft  the  non-conforming  clergy,  and  to 
excite  popular  odium  againft  his  holinefs.  In  Paris  it 
was  regarded  as  the  toclin  for  a  civil  war ;  and  the  mob, 
without  hefitation,  to  exprefs  their  refentment  againft 
the  power  which  ilfued  it,  burnt  the  effigy  of  the  pope, 
in  all  his  pontifical  inlignia,  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
Royal. 

The  hoftility  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  what  was  tranf- 
aclir.g  in  France  was  not  confined  to  briefs  and  bulls, 
but  was  difplayed  in  profecutions  againft  fuch  perfons  as 
were  iufpedled  of  any  attachment  to  the  revolution  which 
had  taken  place.  Several  officers,  natives  of  France,  but 
iu  the  pope’s  employ,  were  degraded,  and  fent  to  the 
galleys,  for  having  difcovered  lentiments  favourable  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  A  kind  of  profcription,  like- 
wife,  was  begun  againft  every  thing  or  perfon  which  bore 
the  name  of  French  or  Frenchman,  till  it  was  fnfpended 
in  confequence  of  the  interference  of  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  French  republic,  which  threatened  hoftilities,  if 
redrefs  were  not  inftantly  obtained.  After  the  appearance 
of  the  famous  manifefto  iffued  by  the  duke  of  Brunfwick 
of  the  coalition  of  crowned  heads  againft  the  French  re¬ 
public,  menacing  with  extermination  all  who  fhould  dare 
to  refift  the  forces  employed  in  maintaining  the  caufe  of 
royalty,  military  preparations  were  begun  to  be  made  in 
the  papal  dominions,  which  could  not  but  be  confidered 
by  the  French  government  as  intended  to  ftrengthen  the 
power  of  theirenemies.  This  fufpicion  was  confirmed  by 
the  circumftances  connedted  with,  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  murder  of  Bafieville,  the  French,  ambail'ador, 
by  the  mob  of  Rome.  That  minifter  had  been  fent,  in 
1793,  to  diffuade  the  pope  from  joining  the  league  againft 
the  republic,  and  had  been  inltrudted  to  erafe  the  royai 
arms  from  the  French  academy,  and  all  public  buildings 
belonging  to  the  nation,  and  to  fubftitute  the  republican 
infignia  in  their  place.  Pius,  however,  refufed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  as  the  reprefentative  of  France,  till  a  repara¬ 
tion  had  been  made  to  the  holy  fee  for  its  wrongs.  Baf- 
leville,  being  prevented  from  difplaying  on  the  public 
buildings  the  emblems  of  his  own  government,  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  its  honour  in  his  own  perfonal  appear¬ 
ance,  and  without  hefitation  openly  paraded  the  ftreets 
with  the  national  cockade  in  his  hat.  This  conduct  oc- 
cafioned  violent  murmurs  among  the  populace,  and  in¬ 
duced  the  minifter  for  foreign  affairs  to  requeft  it  of  him, 
as  a  particular  favour,  that  he  would  not  expofe  himfelf, 
by  perfevering  in  that  practice,  to  popular  refentment, 
the  confequences  of  which  might  prove  fatal.  To  this 
admonition  Bafieville  paid  no  regard  ;  and  having  ven¬ 
tured  out  on  a  Sunday  in  his  carriage,  through  the  Strada 
del  Corlo,  which  was  molt  frequented  as  a  public  parade, 
difplaying,  as  ufual,  the  national  badge,  the  mob  be¬ 
came  fo  irritated,  that  they  affafiinated  him  upon  the  fpot. 

This  horrid  cataftrophe  might  be  the  effect  of  a  fudden 
ebullition  of  popular  rage  ;  but  the  gentle  terms  in  which 
it  was  condemned  by  his  holinefs,  as  an  excels  which  had 
deranged  the  public  tranquillity,  afforded  plaufible 
grounds  to  the  republicans,  for  charging  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernment  with  being  abettors,  if  not  the  authors,  of  the 


crime.  The  certainty  that  this  event  mud  be  followed 
by  a  complete  rupture  between  France  and  the  holy  fee, 
determined  Pius  openly  to  declare  againft  the  republic. 
He  therefore  publifhed  his  Manifefto,  in  which  he  ordered 
a  general  armament  to  a  HI  ft  in  exterminating  the  fworn 
enemies  of  all  thrones  and  altars,  w  hom  he  held  out  to 
univerfal  odium  in  indignant  language,  the  feverity  of 
which  feemed  to  be  extenuated,  if  not  j uftified,  by  the 
atrocities  which  the  revolutionifts  had  committed.  This 
manifefto  offered  amnefty  and  abfolution  to  criminals  who 
fhould  take  up  arms  for  the  church  and  ftate;  and  ex¬ 
empted  no  perfons  from  the  general  rifing  but  children, 
old  men,  and  priefts,  who,  to  ufe  the  pontiff’s  language, 
“  were  to  raife  up  their  hands  on  the  mountain,  while  the 
faithful  fought  in  the  plain.”  But  the  penury  of  the  pa¬ 
pal  treafury,  owing  to  the  wretched  adminiftration  of  the 
finances,  rendered  it  inadequate  to  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
mands  of  fuch  a  crifis ;  and  the  expedients  to  which  re- 
courfe  was  had  in  order  to  raife  fupplies,  gave  rife  to  fo 
much  difeontent  and  difienfion,  that  all  the  force  and  vi¬ 
gilance  of  government  were  requifite  to  preferve  internal 
quiet,  inftead  of  being  employed  on  objedts  of  foreign 
warfare.  No  long  time,  therefore,  intervened,  before 
the  language  of  his  holinefs  underwent  a  change,  and  he 
was  folicitous  to  be  thought  adverfe  to  all  hoftile  defigns 
againft  France.  It  cannot  but  be  fuppofed,  that  the  fuc- 
cefs  and  progrefs  of  the  republican  armies  had  alfo  fome 
weight  in  determining  the  line  of  conduit  which  he  was 
now  willing  to  adopt.  To  fome  individuals  of  the 
French  republic,  who  had  been  purfued  by  Neapolitan 
frigates,  and  were  fiiipwrecked  on  the  territory  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  church,  he  ordered  every  neceffary  atten¬ 
tion  and  kindnefs  to  be  fhown  ;  and  when  the  pri¬ 
vateers  of  Civita  Vecchia  had  captured  fome  French 
merchantmen,  he  immediately  directed  that  they  fhould 
be  taken  to  Marfeilles,  and  reftored  to  their  original 
owners,  taking  occafion  from  that  circumftance  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  he  was  “  not  at  war  with  any  country.”  In 
thus  declaring  himfelf  neutral,  the  pope  undoubtedly 
chofe  the  wifeft  and  fafeft  part;  but  he  had  not  the  pru¬ 
dence  to  be  fteady  in  his  neutrality.  When  Bonaparte 
penetrated  into  Italy  in  the  fpring  of  1796,  after  gaining 
lucceftive  victories  over  the  Aultrians,  Pius  committed 
an  aid  of  aggreffion,  by  fuffering  the  Neapolitan  cavalry 
(who  were  haftening  to  their  fticcour)  to  pafs  through 
the  territories  of  the  church,  and  even  directing  their 
march.  It  was  r.ot  long  before  he  had  reafon  to  lament 
the  impolicy  of  his  conduit. 

No  iocner  had  Bonaparte  difperfed  the  Auftrian  armies 
in  Italy,  than  he  proceeded  againft  thofe  Italian  ftates 
which  had  either  joined  or  favoured  them.  Having  with 
his  main  army  entered  the  territory  of  the  pope,  and  with¬ 
out  refiftance  taken  pofleffion  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
Urbino,  his  holinefs  was  under  the  necefiity  of  throwing 
himfelf  on  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  who  granted 
him  an  armiltice,  but  on  very  fevere  conditions.  By  the 
terms  of  it,  the  pope  was  compelled  to  fet  at  liberty  thole 
perfons  who  were  at  that  time  confined  for  their  politi¬ 
cal  conduit  or  opinions;  to  renounce  the  friendship  of 
the  coalefced- powers,  and  to  fliut  up  his  ports  againft 
them ;  to  furrender  to  the  French  the  cities  of  which  they 
already  had  pofl’eflion,  as  well  as  the  citadel  of  Ancona; 
to  pay  twenty-one  millions  of  French  money  ;  and  to  de¬ 
liver  one  hundred  piftures,  bulls,  vafes,  or  ftatues,  and 
alfo  five  hundred  manuferipts,  to  be  felected  by  commif- 
fioners  who  lhould  be  fent  to  Rome  lor  that  purpofe. 
Such  were  the  conditions  on  which  Bonaparte  granted  an 
armiftice  to  the  pope,  and  confented  that  he  fliould  lend 
cotnmiffioners  to  Paris,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  witii 
the  executive  directory.  In  the  mean  time  general  Wurm- 
fer  had  arrived  in  Italy  with  his  formidable  army,  and 
was  at  firft  io  fuccefsful,  that  he  compelled  the  French  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Mantua  with  confiderable  iofs.  So  in¬ 
fatuated  was  the  pope  with  the  news  of  this  fuccefs,  that 
he  fent  his  vice-legate  to  take  pofleffion  of  Ferrara,  w  hich 
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the  French  had  evacuated,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
drances  of  d’Azara,  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  wdio  repre- 
(ented  this-dep  as  a  direft  violation  of  the  armistice  be¬ 
tween  his  holinefs  and  the  French  republic.  A  congrefs 
was  afterwards  held  at  Florence,  between  commilfioners 
from  the  French  army  of  Italy,  and  a  papal  negotiator, 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  peace;  but  the  conditions  on 
which  the  former  infilled,  were  unanimoufly  decreed  by  a 
congregation  of  cardinals  to  be  inadmiffible.  As,  there¬ 
fore,  there  was  no  profpeCl  of  obtaining  peace  with  the 
French  republic,  his  holinefs  refilled  to  comply  with  the 
terms  to  which  he  had  ali'ented  when  the  armiltice  was 
concluded. 

The  court  of  Rome  had  now  the  temerity  to  refolve  on 
trying  the  fortune  of  its  arms  againd  thofe  of  France, 
having  been  promifed  the  affiltance  of  a  confiderable  body 
of  troops  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  To  give  efficacy  to 
this  refolution,  the  pope  ordered  extraordinary  levies  to 
he  made  in  the  ecclefialtical  ftate,  and  no  means  were  left 
unemployed  which  could  operate  on  the  enthufiafm  or 
fanaticifm  of  the  multitude,  to  induce  them  to  take  up 
arms.  The  warlike  ardour  of  his  holinefs,  however,  was 
but  ill-feconded  by  his  fubjeCts,  many  of  whom  were 
more  anxious  to  welcome  the  French  to  Rome  than  pre¬ 
vent  their  arrival.  His  government  had  become  odious 
and  contemptible  ;  and  the  flruggle  of  the  papal  army 
With  the  victorious  legions  of  France,  feemed  rather  an 
cbjeft  of  ridicule  than  apprehenfion.  The  crifis  foon 
arrived  which  brought  affairs  to  an  iffue,  and  expofed  the 
fatal  policy  which  had  directed  the  determinations  of  the 
papal  cabinet.  Early  in  the  year  1797,  the  defeat  and 
complete  difperfion  of  the  lad  Audrian  army  which  was 
lent  for  the  relief  of  Mantua,  and  the  confequent  fall  of 
that  fortrefs,  gave  Bonaparte  leifure  to  turn  his  arms 
againft  the  papal  dominions.  His  troops  entered  them 
on  the  id  of  February,  and  met  with  Rich  feeble  refin¬ 
ance  from  the  papal  forces,  that  they  were  overpowered 
with  but  little  lofs  on  the  part  of  the  French.  I11  a  few 
days  they  proceeded  to  Loretto,  and  took  poffeffion  of 
the  famous  Madonna,  together  with  a  treafure  of  about 
three  millions  of  livres.  The  whole  Marche  of  Ancona 
next  fubmitted,  with  little  fhow  of  refidance  ;  and  on 
the  19th,  Bonaparte  had  his  head-quarters  at  Tolentino. 
Deprived  of  the  fupport  of  his  allies,  and  reduced  to  the 
lowed  extremity,  the  pope  now  addrefled  a  fubmiflive  let¬ 
ter  to  the  viClorious  general,  in  which  he  earnedly  folicit- 
eil  an  amicable  termination  of  the  coined  ;  and  he  dif- 
patched  with  it  two  ecclefiadics,  fully  empowered  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty.  During  the  negotiation,  his  holinefs  en¬ 
tertained  fo  little  hope  of  fucceeding  in  his  application  to 
Bonaparte,  that  he  had  made  preparations  for  flight  to  Na¬ 
ples  with  l’uch  of  his  treafures  as  could  be  conveniently 
tranfported.  As  this  circumdance  could  not  be  concealed, 
the  city  of  Rome  was  thrown  into  the  utmod  confufion 
and  anarchy,  till  certain  information  arrived  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  peace.  By  the  terms  of  it,  the  pope  confirmed 
all  the  conditions  of  the  armidice;  agreed,  without  re¬ 
serve,  to  the  annexation  of  Avignon  and  the  comtat  of 
Venaiflin  to  the  French  republic  ;  and  confented  to  pay 
thirty  millions  of  livres,  as  well  as  to  furnifli  the  French 
army  with  fixteen  thoufand  horfes  by  way  of  ranfom  for 
the  remnant  of  his  dominions  which  he  was  permitted 
to  retain. 

By  this  peace  of  Tolentino  the  political  exidence  of 
the  holy  fee  was  prolonged  for  a  diort  time;  but  it  was 
left  in  a  date  of  extreme  embarraflment.  The  papal 
coffers  were  empty,  and  every  apparent  refource  had  been 
exhauded  by  the  exactions  which  had  already  been  made 
to  pay  the  contribution  impofed  by  the  lad  year’s  armi¬ 
dice.  But  new  exertions  were  neceffary  in  order  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  prefent  treaty  ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  figning 
of  the  peace,  mournful  edicts  were  publifhed  by  the  pope, 
jn  which,  after  calling  to  the  remembrance  of  his  fubjefts, 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  date  had  formerly  compelled 
ium  to  demand  the  half  of  their  plate,  he  informed  them 
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that  he  mud  now,  when  circumdances  were  more  critical, 
requed  that  within  three  days  the  other  half  might  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  pontifical  treafury.  Within  three  days  this 
requifition,  and  the  other  exa&ions  which  he  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  enforcing,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  French, 
excited  much  murmuring  and  difcontent  among  the 
people,  and  drong  fymptoms  of  a  revolutionary  fpirit: 
were  difcoverable  in  all  parts  of  the  ecclefiadical  date. 
The  popular  odium  was  particularly  manifeded  againft 
the  duke  of  Brafchi,  on  whom  was  lavifhed  every  expref- 
fion  of  indignation  and  contempt.  To  check  and  redrain 
thele  tokens  of  public  hatred  and  difaffeftion,  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  court  of  Rome  became  fevere  and  tyran¬ 
nical.  To  over-awe  the  people,  a  dronger  garrifon  was 
placed  in  the  cadle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  foldiers  were  didri- 
lnited  in  different  quarters  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  likewife,  were  arreded  and  imprifoned,  as  fuf- 
pefted  perfons.  Thefe  feverities,  however,  only  tended 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  and  fo  direCt  the  public  refentment 
more  perfonally  againd  the  pope,  who  could  never  appear 
abroad  without  receiving  the  dronged  marks  of  difappro- 
bation.  Several  of  the  cardinals  alfo  were  infulted  by 
the  populace;  a  fpirit  of  infubordination  rapidly  gained 
ground  ;  and  political  confpiracies  were  daily  formed. 
In  this  didraCIed  fituation  of  ad'airs,  Jofeph  Bonaparte, 
the  brother  of  the  general,  arrived  at  Rome  with  the 
character  of  ambaffador  from  the  French  republic. 

The  prefence  of  a  French  minider  at  Rome,  as  will  na¬ 
turally  be  imagined,  was  a  circumdance  highly  acceptable 
to  the  party  who  were  defirous  of  abolifhing  the  papal 
government,  and  of  edablifhing  in  the  room  of  it  a  Roman 
republic.  On  this  defign  they  were  zealoudy  bent ;  and 
fo  fanguine  were  they  in  their  perfuafion  that  fuch  a 
change  might  be  eafily  brought  about,  that  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1797,  a  deputation  from  their  number  ad- 
dred'ed  themfelves  to  the  French  ambaffador,  to  inform 
him  of  their  intention,  and  to  know  if  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  would  proteCl  their  revolution  if  once  effected. 
From  the  mod:  difpaffionate  account  of  this  affair  which 
we  have  met  with,  it  appears,  that  the  ambaffador  rejefted 
their  overtures,  and  peremptorily  enjoined  them  never 
to  come  to  him  again  with  fuch  projefls,  of  which  he 
difplayed  to  them  the  folly  and  impracticability.  On  the 
following  day,  however,  a  tumult  took  place,  in  which 
two  of  the  pope’s  dragoons  were  killed  by  the  infurgents. 
Thefe  were  afterwards  difperfed;  many  of  them  were 
arreded;  and,  as  the  French  cockade  which  they  had 
afiumed  wore  the  appearance  of  French  fupport  or  conni¬ 
vance,  the  ambaffador  hadened  the  next  morning  to  give 
in  to  the  fecretary  of  date  the  lid  of  thofe  who,  employed 
in  his  fervice  or  placed  under  his  protection,  had  alone, 
the  right  of  wearing  it.  While  he  was  with  this  minider, 
the  popular  tumult  became  more  ferious  ;  and  towards 
the  dole  of  the  day,  cries  of  “  Live  the  Republic,  and 
the  Roman  People,”  were  echoed  throughout  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  itreets;  and  numbers  of  the  iufurgents  entered  the 
courts  of  the  French  palace,  vehemently  demanding  the 
aid  of  the  French  republic,  as  their  liberty  was  now 
affured.  The  French  officers  who  were  with  the  ambaf¬ 
fador  propofed  to  drive  them  away  by  force ;  but  that 
minider,  judging  that  his  authority  would  be  fufficient 
to  determine  their  departure,  put  on  the  infignia  of  his 
office,  with  the  intention  of  addreding  them  in  the  Ita¬ 
lian  language.  In  this  defign,  however,  he  was  prevented, 
by  a  dilcharge  of  mufketry  from  a  party  of  foldiers,  who 
had  arrived  and  fired  upon  the  infurgents  in  the  courts 
of  the  palace.  The  fird  difcharge  was  followed  by  a 
fecond,  and  the  foldiers  were  preparing  fora  third,  which 
the  French  general  Duphot  ruflied  forward  to  prevent. 
Upon  this  a  fcene  of  confufion  took  place,  in  which 
Duphot  was  (hot  by  the  military,  and  his  remains  are 
faid  to  have  been  afterwards  treated  by  them  with  favage 
barbarity.  The  ambaffador  having  efcaped  into  his  pa¬ 
lace,  the  Spanifh  minider  fent  to  the  fecretary  of  date, 
to  protelt  againd  the  horrors  which  were  taking  place; 
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who  allured  him,  and  mo  ft  probably  with  truth,  that  the 
pope  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  palled.  The 
faired  account  of  this  unfortunate  affair  feems  to  have 
been  given  by  thofe  writers,  who  attribute  the  violation 
of  the  jurifdifftion  of  the  ambafi'ador,  and  the  muYder  of 
genera!  Duphot,  to  the  negligence  of  the  commander  of 
Rome,  who,  in  his  meafures  for  quelling  the  riot,  fent 
troops  without  fuch  officers  at  their  head  as  were  qualified 
to  execute  his  orders  with  judgment  and  prudence. 

In  confluence  of  thefe  events,  the  French  ambafi'ador 
thought  proper  immediately  to  quit  Rome,  and  retire  to 
Florence,  though  the  molt  preffing  endeavours  were  ufed 
by  the  pontifical  miniftry  to  induce  him  to  continue  in 
the  exercife  of  his  fundtions  at  the  papal  court.  At  the 
flame  time  the  fecretary  of  ftate  difpatched  letters  to  the 
papal  minifter  at  Paris,  enjoining  him,  in  the  name  of  his 
liolinefs,  to  humble  himfeif  before  the  French  directory, 
and  to  offer  them  any  indemnification  which  they  might 
demand,  as  a  fatisfaflion  for  crimes  which  were  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  tumult  of  a  rebellious  populace.  The  oc- 
cafion,  however,  was  too  favourable  to  be  negledted  by 
the  diredtory,  who  had  been  apparently  watching  the 
errors  of  the  papal  adminiffration,  to  find  a  plea  for 
feizing  the  remaining  treafures  of  the  ancient  metropolis 
of  the  world,  and  for  afluming  the  empty  glory  of  eredt- 
ing  the  Gallic  ftandard  on  the  Capitol.  Orders  were 
therefore  given  for  the  march  of  the  French  and  Cifalpine 
forces  to  Rome.  Of  its  approaching  diffolution  the  holy 
fee  felt  the  infallible  fymptoms;  but,  in  order  to  depre¬ 
cate  the  wrath  of  the  French  government,  and  ward  off 
the  fatal  blow,  fruitlefs  folicitations  were  made  for  the 
mediation  of  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  and  that  of  the 
courts  of  Naples,  Florence,  and  Vienna.  The  interven¬ 
tion  of  heaven  was  alfo  fought  by  prayers,  fallings,  pro- 
ceffions,  and  jubilees.  The  theatres  were  (hut  up;  and 
new  end  numerous  arrefts  of  fufpedted  perfons  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  made.  By  way  of  contempt  of  thefe  adls  of 
government,  the  revolutionary  party  covered  the  walls 
with  fatirical  and  menacing  placards ;  and  they  alfo  dif- 
tributed  among  the  people  portraits  of  Bonaparte,  with 
the  title  of  the  New  Saviour  of  the  World.  In  the  mean 
time  the  French  ar.d  Cifalpine  armies,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  general  Berthier,  marched  towards  Rome  with¬ 
out  meeting  with  the  leaff  reliltance,  preceded  by  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  in  which  the  general  declared  that  the  only 
objeft  of  his  vifit  was  the  punilhment  of  the  murderers 
of  Duphot  and  Baffeville,  and  that  the  people  of  Rome 
ffiould  find  in  the  French  army  protestors  and  friends. 
Though  the  meaning  of  this  proclamation  could  not  be 
mifunderffood,  and  the  revolutionary  party  were  encou¬ 
raged  by  it  to  proclaim  the  Roman  Republic,  on  the  1 5th 
of  February,  1798,  the  pope  refolved  to  make  one  effort 
more  to  preferve  the  government  of  the  holy  fee  from 
annihilation.  Accordingly,  he  fent  to  Berthier,  who 
■was  encamped  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  his  cardinal- 
vicar,  and  other  deputies,  accompanied  by  the  Neapolitan 
minifter,  who  were  inftrufted  to  negotiate  for  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  his  temporal  exiftence,  by  the  further  facrifices 
of  provinces  and  of  millions,  which  were  liberally  offered 
.at  the  prefent  crifis.  His  laft  hopes,  however,  were 
quickly  dilfipated,  by  the  refufal  of  the  general  to  admit 
any  other  deputation  than  that  of  the  “Roman  People.” 

As  the  revolutionary  itorm  was  approaching,  forne  of 
the  cardinals,  and  particularly  thole  who  by  the  part 
which  they  aSled  were  obnoxious  to  the  French,  fled 
from  Rome,  while  the  means  of  flight  were  in  their 
power.  The  great  majority  of  them,  however,  continued 
in  that  city,  probably  flattering  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  retaining  their  ecclefialtical  rank  and  poffefiions, 
though  at  the  expenfe  of  very  confiderable  facrifices.  At 
firff  they  were  treated  with  forbearance,  after  the  French 
commifiaries,  who  were  fent  by  the  directory  to  form  a 
conftitution  of  government  for  the  Romans,  had  com¬ 
pelled  them  formally  to  abdicate  their  authority.  But 
their  eftates  loon  excited  the  rapacity  of  their  conquer- 
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ors  and  the.  newly-conffituted  authorities,  and  were  de¬ 
clared  confifcated  to  the  ufe  of  the  nation ;  while  the 
cardinals  themfelves,  excepting  thofe  who  were  confined 
to  their  beds  by  ficknefs,  were  included  under  one  com¬ 
mon  profeription,  and  confined  as  prifoners  in  one  of  the 
convents  at  Rome.  From  this  prifon  they  were  fent  to 
Civita-Vecchia,  where  they  were  iubjefted  to  fuch  in- 
fults  and  menaces,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  thought 
themfelves  happy  to  purchafe,  by  the  Sacrifice  of  their 
wealth,  their  deliverance,  and  liberty  to  fly  for  refuge  to 
countries  which  had  not  yet  been  brought  under  the 
Gallic  yoke. 

While  the  work  of  confifcation  was  going  on  at  Rome, 
the  pope  remained  confined  to  his  apartments  at  the 
Vatican,  in  anxious  and  trembling  uncertainty  with  refpect 
to  his  fate.  That  of  his  nephews  had  been  already  deci¬ 
ded.  The  cardinal  was  afellow-fuft’erer  with  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  (acred  college  ;  and  the  eftates  of  the  dnke  of 
Brafchi  were  confifcated  without  remorfe  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  His  magnificent  and  fumptuous  furniture, 
his  pictures,  engravings,  antiques,  and  his  r.nifeum,  were 
fubmitted  to  the  humiliation  of  a  public  auction.  The 
eftates  and  property  of  his  holinefs  were  involved  in  the 
fame  confifcation  with  thofe  of  the  cardinals ;  and  the 
French  commifiaries,  judging  that  his  prefence  in  Rome 
was  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  flats, 
decreed  that  he  fitould  be  fent  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  territory.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  Angular  cir- 
cunillance,  that,  whether  it  was  merely  owing  to  chance 
or  defign,  the  officer  who  was  lent  to  notify  their  decree 
to  the  pope,  W’as  a  general  of  the  name  of  Calvin.  From 
Rome,  Pius  was  efcorted  by  a  body  of  French  cavalry  to' 
Sienna,  where  his  firft  relidence  was  in  the  convent  of  S:. 
Barba,  belonging  to  the  Auguftinian  monks.  This 
place  he  W’as  obliged  to  quit  by  an  earthquake,  which 
overthrew  the  apartments  adjoining  to  thofe  which  he 
occupied,  and  damaged  his  own;  when  he  took  up  his 
abode  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  the  month  of  Flay, 
he  removed  to  a  Carthufian  convent  within  two  miles  of 
Florence.  In  this  retired  place  Pius  kept  his  little  court, 
fupported  by  the  liberality,  and  cheered  by  the  attach¬ 
ment,  of  fome  faithful  wealthy  fons  of  the  church;  but 
with  lb  much  circumfpe&ion,  to  avoid  giving  umbrage 
either  to  the  French  or  Tufcan  governments,  that  he 
offered  to  leave  the  nomination  and  regulation  of  his 
houfehold  to  the  infpettion  of  the  French  minifter.  It 
was  fcarcely  pofiible  for  papal  humiliation  to  defeend  far¬ 
ther;  for  this  minifter  was  a  proteftant  divine  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  perfuafion.  But,  ftript  of  bis  temporal  dignity, 
his  holinefs  prefented  an  example  of  chriftian-like  refig- 
nation.  Towards  thofe  who  had  defpoiled  him  of  his 
power  and  authority,  he  ever  exprefled  a  meek  and  for¬ 
giving  difpofition.  Unembarralled  by  the  cares  of  go¬ 
vernment,  his  health  became  more  liable,  his  fpirits  in¬ 
creased,  and  adverfity  feemed  thus  to  prove  to  him  the 
true  road  to  happinels.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  begun 
to  enjoy  the  blelfings  of  this  Hate  of  humble  retirement, 
when  the  French  directory  cruelly  invaded  his  repofe. 
Under  pretence  that  his  prefence  fo  near  the  ancient 
feat  of  government,  would  probably  endanger  the  tran¬ 
quillity  or  impede  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  they  en¬ 
joined  the  grand-duke  to  dilir.ifs  him  from  the  Tufcan 
territory.  However  reludfant  the  grand-duke  might  be 
to  drive  the  aged  pontiff  from  his  peaceful  afylum,  he 
found  himfeif  under  the  necefiity  of  notifying  to  him  the 
pleafure  of  the  directory  ;  and  application  was  made  to 
the  emperor,  to  grant  him  a  place  of  refuge  in  Germany. 
Difficulties  arifing,  however,  which  prevented  his  remo¬ 
val  into  that  country,  he  would  have  gone  into  Spain, 
had  not  prudential  confiderations  induced  the  court  to 
decline  the  requeft  which  was  made  to  receive  him  there. 
It  was  then  decided  that  he  fliould  be  fent  to  the  iiland 
of  Sardinia,  where  a  papal  confpiracy,  Ihould  enthufiafm 
give  rife  to  fo  defperate  a  mealure,  muff  neceffarily  be 
circurnfcribed  within  narrow  bounds ;  but  the  attack  of 
7  F  a  ferious 
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a  ferious  illnefs  made  his  removal  impoffihle,  This  ma¬ 
lady  difarmed  for  a  time  the  jesloufy  of  the  directory; 
and,  after  his  health  returned,  Pius  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  in  peace  at  the  Carthufian  convent,  till  the  renewal 
of  the  war  between  France  and  Aultria,  which  had  been 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  when  it  was 
determined  that  he  (hould  be  removed  into  the  interior 
of  France.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  March  1799, 
he  was  conduced  from  Florence  to  Parma,  and  from 
that  city,  after  a  fhort  ffay,  to  Turin.  Hence  he  was  car¬ 
ried  over  the  Alps  to  Briancon  in  Dauphine,  and  from 
that  place  to  Valence  in  the  fame  province,  where  it  was 
decreed  by  the  direftory  that  lie  fhould  take  up  his  refi- 
dence.  But  the  mortification,  however,  and  fatigue 
which  he  had  undergone,  in  being  tranfported  from  place 
to  place  like  a  malefactor,  and  frequently  expofed  to  the 
contumely  and  infults  of  the  rude,  illiberal,  and  unfeel¬ 
ing,  who  could  not  exult  in  the  deftrudlion  of  the  papal 
power  without  ungeneroufly  triumphing  ever  an  old 
man’s  diftrefles,  brought  on  afeverifh  diforder,  which  car¬ 
ried  him  off  on  t  lie  29th  of  Auguff,  1799,  in  the  eighty, 
fecondyear  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  ponti¬ 
ficate.  To  his  remains  the  accuftomed  fepulchral  rites 
were  ref ti fed  by  the  directory;  but,  about  four  months 
after  his  death,  a  change  of  government  having  taken 
place  in  France,  the  confuls  of  the  republic  ordered  that 
he  fhould  be  buried,  with  the  honours  commonly  due  to  a 
perfon  of  his  rank,  and  that  a  fimple  monument  fhould 
he  eredled  over  the  place  of  his  interment,  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  expreffing  the  dignity  which  he  bore.  In  1802,  his 
fuccefifor,  Pius  VII.  obtained  permifiion  to  remove  his 
body  to  Rome. 

“  Pius  VI.”  fays  the  excellent  writer  of  his  article  in 
the  General  Biography',  to  whom  we  have  very  frequently 
referred  in  our  own,  “  though  poflefled  of  many  eftima- 
ble  qualities  as  a  private  man,  had  few  of  thofe  talents 
which  are  neceffary  to  govern  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  Yielding  often  to  the  impulfe  of  the  moment, 
the  impetuofify  of  his  character  led  him  into  fome  errors, 
which  were  followed  by  a  fpeedy  repentance.  Prefump- 
tuous  with  refpeft  to  his  own  opinion,  he  was  blind  to 
the  future,  where  men  of  common  fagacity  had  the 
cleared  forefight ;  and,  naturally' filled  with  ideas  of  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  his  office,  he  prepared  for 
Is i m f el f  many  mortifications  and  infults,  which  he  had 
neither  the  addrefs  to  avoid,  nor  the  power  to  avenge. 
As  the  vifible  head  of  the  church,  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  ftation  was  uniform  and  exemplary ; 
Isis  piety,  though  fouVewlsat  olientatious,  was  devoid  of 
Isypocrify  or  fanaticifm  ;  and  his  morals  were  irreproach¬ 
able.  In  his  youth,  he  (sad  been  one  of  the  hand.fomeft 
men  of  his  time.  To  a  very  lofty  ftature  he  joined  a  no¬ 
ble  and  e?;prefiive  fet  of  features,  a  benign  countenance, 
a  fonorous  voice,  and  an  elegant  engaging  manner.  Of 
thefe  advantages  he  was  but  too  fenlible,  and  he  beti'ayed 
a  puerile  vanity  in  difplaying  them  on  public  occaftons, 
which  expofed  him  to  nsany  bitter  farcafms,  and  which 
the  feriouffy  devout  were  at  a  lofs  to  reconcile  with  the 
acknowledged  fanffity  and  gravity  of  his  character.” 
See  alfo  New  Ann.  Regifter.  Monthly  and  Gent.  Mag. 
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PRO’S  VII.  (Pope),  whofe  original  name  was  Barnabi 
Gregorio  Cmaramonte,  was  born  at  Cefena  in  Roma¬ 
gna,  on  the  14th  of  Auguff,  1740.  He  was'  defeended 
from  ancient  and  isoble  families.  At  fixteen  years  cf 
age  he  entered  into  the  religious  rtate  in  the  monaftery 
of  Benedidlines  at  Cefena.  At  the  monaftery  attached 
to  that  magnificent  church  which  has  been  fo  lately  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire,  (July  1823.)  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  in 
Rome,  he  ftudied  plsilofophy,  theology,  and  the  canon 
lawj  and  fpeedily  afforded  fignal  proofs  of  Isis  great  at¬ 
tainments  in  thofe  excellent  and  fubiime  purfnits.  No¬ 
minated  profeflbr  of  theology  at  Rome,  he  filled  that 
diflinguiflsed  chair  for  the  fpace  of  nine  years;  and,  his 
reputation  being  by  that  time  vseil  known  to  Pius  VI.  he 
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was,  by  that  pope,  inftalied,  in  the' year  1782,  hilltop  of 
Tivoli  ;  early  in  1785,  he  was  made  bifisop  of  Insoli,  and 
in  April  of  the  fame  year  he  was  created  a  cardinal.  He 
was  living  at  Isis  bifhopric  of  Imola  in  1796,  when  Bona¬ 
parte  entered  that  town  with  his  army  ;  and  the  reception 
which  the  French  experienced  from  this  prelate  was  fo 
charitable  and  mild  as  to  fecure  him  the  favour  of  tltb 
republican  genes'al,  whofe  influence  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  afterwards  employed  iis  promoting  him  to  the  pope¬ 
dom.  Pius  VI.  died  in  captivity,  as  we  have  feen,  in 
Auguff:  1799  ;  but  it  was  not  till  March  1800,  that  it  was 
fouisd  poffible  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  Isis  fuccefTor; 
when  cardinal  Chiaramonti  being  chofen  on  the  14th,  and 
his  enthronization  taking  place  on  the  21ft,  he  aflfumed 
the  name  of  Pius  VII.  He  did  not  take  polfeffion  of 
Romeitfelf  till  November  1801,  when  a  medal  was  ffruck 
there,  with  the  infeription  Sol  rrfulyet.  His  occupation 
of  the  throne  was  marked  by  ats  a£t  of  liberality,  in  re¬ 
mitting  to  the  diftrefled  inhabitants  of  Pefaro  their  tax?es. 
He  alfo  made  many  promotions,  particularly  conferring 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  celebrated  Can  ova.  In 
the  years  1800  and  1801  he  caufed  no  lefs  than  ten  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  College  of  Cardinals  to  be  filled  up,  among 
which  was  the  nomination  of  his  private  fecretary,  Her¬ 
cules  Gonfalvi,  whom  he  alfo  appointed  fecs'etary  of  ffate. 
In  February  1802,  he  received  at  Rome  with  great  pomp 
the  body  of  his  venerable  predeceffor,  which  Bonaparte 
caufed  to  be  tranfported  thither,  wifhing  to  conciliate 
the  good  opinion  of  the  catholics.  Steps  indeed  had  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  by  the  Firft  Conful  to  reconcile  France 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  with  this  view  a  Concordat 
was  figned  on  the  25th  of  July  1801,  and  Pius  VII.  in 
September  following,  fer.t  cardinal  Caprara  as  his  legate 

latere  to  Paris,  together  wills  the  bull  of  ratification 
of  the  concordat.  A  new  circunsfcription  of  diocefes 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  legate  was  authorifed  to  infti- 
tute  the  new  archbiflsops  and  biffsops.  On  the  24th  of 
May,  1802,  his  holinefs delivered  a  remarkable  allocution 
oss  this  fubject  in  a  fecret  confiftory. 

When  Bonaparte  aflumed  the  imperial  title,  he  perfua- 
ded  Pius  VII.  to  come  to  Paris  to  crown  him.  The  latter 
delivered  an  allocution  on  this  fubjefton  the  29th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1804;  left  Rome  on  the  2d  of  November,  and 
reached  Fontainebleau,  where  Napoleon  received  him  in 
great  ffate,  on  the  25th  of  that  month.  On  the  2d  of 
December,  the  coronation  took  place;  and,  from  this 
time,  Napoleon,  having  obtained  all  that  he  wanted  of 
the  pope,  began  to  prepare  for  depriving  him  of  all  his 
power.  “  At  one  time,”  fays  he  to  Mr.  O'Meara, 
“  I  had  in  contemplation  to  take  away  all  his  temporal 
power,  and  make  him  my  almoner.”  In  the  third  volume 
of  Las  Cafes’  Journal,  Napoleon  is  deferibed  as  fpeak- 
ing  in  nsoft  contemptuous  terms  of  the  difeuffions 
which  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  pope  with  him  at  this 
period . 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1805,  the  pope  reached  Rome  on 
his  return,  and  was  received  with  great  joy  by  his  fubjedis. 
In  the  courfe  of  1807,  Napoleon  having  made  many  de¬ 
mands  on  Pius  VII.  with  a  threat  of  occupying  his  ca¬ 
pital  on  non-compliance,  the  latter,  on  the  2d  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1808,  publiflsed  a  foleissn  proteft  againft  fuch  dccu- 
pation.  This  was  anfwered  on  the  2d  of  April  following 
by  a  decree,  in  which  Bonaparte  faid,  “  Confidering  that 
the  pope  had  conftantly  refufed  to  make  w’aron  the  Eng- 
lifls,  the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Urbino,  and  Macerata, 
fhould  be  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.”  His  holi¬ 
nefs  fent  a  deputation  to  pray  that  the  rigour  of  this  de¬ 
cree  might  be  foftened,  but  Napoleon  replied,  “Your 
bifhop  is  the  fpiritual  chief  of  the  church,  but  I  am  its 
emperor;”  and  on  the  17th  of  May,  1805,  he  iflued  a  de¬ 
cree,  annexing  the  pontifical  (fates  to  the  French  empire. 
Pius  VII.  oppofed  to  all  thefe  violences  nothing  but  the 
purelt  Chriltian  humility,  but  lie  combined  with  it  the 
mod  unbending  firmnefs.  He  never  would  anathematize 
the  Engliffi  nation  ;  he  never  would  make  war  on  them  ; 
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he  never  would  declare  that  they  were  the  enemies  of  the 
church.  Napoleon  caufed  him  to  be  feized  by  night,  and 
dragged,  at  nearly  70  years  of  age,  from  Rome  to  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  where  he  was  kept  as  a  ltate  prifoner  until  the 
downfall  of  the  emperor  in  1814,  when  he  was  rettored  to 
his  dominions,  and  proceeded  to  revifit  them  without 
delay.  His  proclamation  at  Cefena,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
on  his  return,  is  highly  interefting,  and  exhibits  a  mind 
of  great  ftrength  at  fo  late  a  period  of  life.  The  fame 
day  he  once  more  re-entered  Rome,  in  the  tnidft  of  a  po¬ 
pulation  delighted  at  his  reftoration.  He  immediately 
employed  himfelf  in  re-organizing  all  the  public  inftitu- 
tions,  and  devoted  himfelf  unceaiingly  to  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  leaving  the  direction  of  civil  and  temporal 
affairs  almoft  wholly  to  his  minilter,  cardinal  Gonfalvi. 

In  adverfity  as  well  as  profperity,  he  had  given  the 
(trongeft  proofs  of  his  fincere  attachment  to  the  religion 
or  which  he  was  the  head,  mainly  oppofing  the  doctrines 
and  inttitutions  of  what  they  denominate  hereticks.  On 
the  29th.  of  June  1816,  he  iffued  a  bull  to  the  arChbifhop 
ot  Gnezn,  primate  of  Poland,  againlt  Bible  Societies, 
which  he  termed  in  this  bull  “a  crafty  device,  by  which 
the  very  foundations  of  religion  are  undermined,” — a 
“defilement  of  the  faith,  moll  imminently  dangerous  to 
fouis,  and  a  new  fpecies  of  tares  which  an  enemy  is  low¬ 
ing  fo  abundantly.”  The  original  Latin  bull,  together 
with  a  tranflation,  may  be  feen  in  the  Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine  for  April  1817. 

Many  of  the  popes  evinced  fo  much  partiality  to  their 
nephews  (as  their  natural  children  were  called)  and  other 
relations,  that  this  habit  became  a  fubjeft  of  cenfure  un¬ 
der  the  defignation  of  “  nepotifm.”  Pius  VII.  however, 
carried  his  (crupulous  abltinence  from  nepotifm  fo  far, 
that. lie- would  not  permit  one  of  his  relations  to  fet  foot 
in  Rome.  His  nephew,  Prince  Scipio  Chiaramonte,  was 
very  defirous  of  vifiting  the  eternal  city,  and  had  once 
nearly  reached  the  gates  of  Rome,  when  a  pofitive  order 
from  the  pontiff  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  Heps.  The 
prince  has  now  fixed  his  refidence  at  Rome. 

Pius  VII.  died  at  Rome  on  the  aotli  of  Augutt  la  IF, 
(1823.)  after  an  eventful  life  of  83  years  and  fix  days, 
having  governed  the  church  for  the  long  period  of  25 
years,  5  months,  and  6  days,  unlefs  we  except  from  this 
time  about  five  years  that  the  emperor  Napoleon  go¬ 
verned  it  for  bun. 

The  election  of  a  new  pope  was  begun  and  terminated 
fo  quickly,  that  there  was  fcarcely  time  for  thofe  in¬ 
trigues  wiiich  are  ufually  carried  on  upon  fuch  important 
occafions.  Pius  died  on  the  20th  of  Augufl,  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  fcrutiny  commenced  on  the  3d  of  September, 
and  on  the  27th  of  the  fame  month  the  elettion  was  de¬ 
clared.  Few  conclaves  have  been  fo  fpeedily  clofed.  The 
Italian  cardinals  underftood  that  it  was  neceffary  to  make 
hafte,  if  they  wiihed  to  efcape  the  effedls  of  foreign  influ¬ 
ence,  which  might  have  prolonged  the  day  of  decifion. 
The  fuccefsful  candidate  was  Cardinal  Annibal  della 
Genga,  who  immediately  affumed  the  name  of 

Leo  XII.  This  prefent  pontiff  was  born  on  the  2d  of 
Augufl,  1760,  at  the  cattle  of  Genga,  the  property  of  his 
family,  and  fituated  between  Urbino  and  the  March  of 
Ancona.  He  entered  the  church  very  early,  and  foon 
obtained  very  confiderable  preferment.  It  was  about  the 
period  of  the  firft  invaficn  of  Italy  by  the  French,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  entered  into  a  confpicuous  public  lituation. 
He  was  then  fent  as  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  ftates  of  a  fecond  rank  in  Germany,  which  high  of¬ 
fice  he  filled  for  feveral  years.  In  1807  he  was  lent  to 
Pans,  on  a  million  to  Napoleon,  by  the  pope;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  he  was  obliged,  when  the  French  took 
pofl'elhon  of  that  city,  as  well  as  the  other  prelates  who 
were  not  natives  of  the  Roman  ftates,  to  go  away.  In 
1814  he  was  again  fent  to  Paris  to  compliment  Louis 
XVIII.  and  in  1816  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal.  At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  popedom, 
he  was  cardinal  vicar,  or  adminiflrator,  as  regards  the 
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ritual  affairs,  of  the  diocefe  of  Rome.  He  is  tall,  and 
well-made  ;  a  patron  of  the  arts,  and  accuftomed  to  bull— 
nefs.  He  is  faid  to  be  of  a  firm  and  independent  cha¬ 
racter,  having  a  will  of  his  own,  and  addrefs  fufficient 
to  accomplifh  his  plans.  He  belongs  rather  to  the  Italian 
party  than  any  other  ;  and  afpires  not  only  to  be  pope, 
but  to  be  a  fovereign.  In  the  diplomatic  ftations  lie  has 
filled,  he  has  fhown  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  acquaintance  with  men  and  with  bufinefs.  During 
his  laft  refidence  at  Paris  he  was  attacked  with  a  fevere 
diforder,  from  which  he  has  never  perfeftly  recovered, 
and  has  been  ever  fince  in  a  feeble  ftate  ot  health  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  has  probably  not  been  without  influence 
on  the  minds  of  his  electors.  He  has  founded  a  School 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  the  town  of  Itocca  Contrada, 
the  place  of  his  ufual  refidence,  and  has  added  fomething 
to  the  hofpital. 

Few  popes  from  the  great  age  at  which  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  conclave  to  raife  one  of  their  brethren  to  that 
dignity,  have  reigned  more  than  ten  years:  the  average 
is  below  that  period.  The  two  laft  popes,  indeed,  held 
the  keys  for  above  20  years  each;  hut  fuch  prolonged 
reigns  have  only  two  parallels  in  the  courfe  of  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  viz.  Urban  VIII.  and  Clement  XI.  In  the 
interval  of  84  years  between  Leo  X.  and  Leo  XI.  fourteen 
popes  reigned  ;  each  pope,  on  an  average,  reigning  for 
iix  years.  The  average  from  that  time  to  the  prefent 
lias  been  about  ten  years.  Taking  a  period  fomewhat 
more  than  the  three  laft  centuries,  namely,  from  1503  till 
the  year  1823,  there  have  been  37  popes,  making  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  fix  years  to  each  pope.  The  increafed  longevity 
of  late  years  may  he  owing  to  two  caufes;  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  very  fliort  reigns  may  have  been  found  to  have- 
outweighed  the  advantage  of  frequent  elections  ;  and  the 
ancient  mode  of  getting  rid  of  troublefome  pontiff’s  at  a 
feaft,  or  the  facrament,  has  been  difcontinued  under  the 
influence  of  better  principles. 

PIUZA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli :  fourteen  miles 
weft  of  Gemona. 

PIX,  f.  [ pixis ,  Lat.]  A  little  cheft  or  box,  in  which  the 
confecrated  holt  is  kept  in  Roman-catholic  countries. — 
Your  holy  father  made  a  lawe,  that  you  fhould  fliyfte  the 
pijxe  every  moneth,  putting  into  it  newe  confecrated 
cakes.  Cunfut.  of  N.  S/iaxton,  1546. — Crofles,  veftmems, 
pixes,  paxes,  and  fuch  like.  Stowe  s  C/tron. — A  box  ufed 
for  the  trial 'of  gold  aiid  filver  coin. — By  this  indenture 
the  trial  oraffay  ot  t hspix  was  eftablilhed,  as  a  check  upon 
the  matter  of  the  mint.  Leake.  See  the  article  London, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  444. 

PIX  (Mrs.  Mary),  a  dramatic  writer  of  confiderable 
genius  and  abilities,  horn  at  Nettlebed,  in  Oxfordfhire; 
her  maiden  name  was  Griffith,  the  daughter  of  a  clergy¬ 
man.  By  the  date  of  her  writings  <he  flourilhed  in  Wil¬ 
liam  Ill’s  reign  ;  but  in  what  year  (he  was  born,  or  when 
the  died,  are  particulars  which  feem  buried  in  cbfcnrity. 
She  was  contemporary  with  Mrs.  Manley  and  Mrs.  Trot¬ 
ter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cockburne;  and  is  ridiculed  in 
company  with  tbefe  ladies  in  a  little  dramatic  piece,  called 
The  Female  Wits;  but  her  works  will  fpeak  in  her  com¬ 
mendation;  they  are  eleven  in  number,  and  their  titles 
as  follow  :  1.  The  Spanitti  Wives,  a  farce,  4to.  1696.  2. 

Ibrahim,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  a  tragedy,  1696.  3. 

The  Innocent  Miltrefs,  comedy,  1697.  4.  TheDeceiver 

deceived,  comedy,  410.  1698.  5.  Queen  Catharine;  or, 

The  Ruins  of  Love,  tragedy,  1698.  6.  The  Falfe  Friend  ; 

or,  the  Fate  of  Difobedience,  tragedy,  1699.  7.  The 

Beau  defeated;  or,  The  lucky  younger  Brother,  comedy, 
1700.  This  is  in  fome  catalogues  alcribed  to  M  r.  Barker. 
8.  The  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  tragedy,  1701.  9.  The  Double 

Diftrefs,  tragedy,  1701.  10.  The  Cor.quelt  of  Spain,  tra¬ 
gedy,  1705.  11.  Adventures  in  Madrid,  comedy,  1709. 

pIX'ENDORFF,  a  town  of  Aullria:  three  miles  fouth- 
foutl.  -  welt  of  Tulin. 

PIX I'TES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Alia,  in  the 
Colchide,  towards  the  north  of  the  town  called  Trapezus. 

PIXOT'TO, 
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PIXOT'TO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto : 
eight  miles  Couth  of  Modica. 

PIZAR'RO  (Francifco),  the  difcoverer  and  conqueror 
of  Peru,  was  the  natural  fon  of  a  Spanith  gentleman  by  a 
woman  of  the  loweft  rank.  His  father,  thinking  himfelf 
not  obliged  to  raife  him  to  a  condition  fuperior  to  his 
maternal  birth,  not  only  left  him  deftitute  of  all  education, 
but  employed  him  in  the  fervile  office  of  keeping  twine. 
Indignant  at  this  treatment,  he  ran  away  and  enlifted  for 
a  common  foldier.  After  lerving  Come  time  in  Italy,  he 
joined  the  adventurers  who  were  now  flocking  to  thare 
in  the  treafures  of  the  newly-difcovered  America.  He 
was  prefent  in  all  the  wars  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola  ;  and 
accompanied  Ojeda  in  his  expedition  to  the  gulf  of  Darien, 
and  Balboa  in  his  march  acrofs  the  ifthmus  to  the  South 
Sea.  On  all  thefe  occaflons  he  flood  pre-eminent  for 
undaunted  courage,  perfeverance,  enterprife,  and  con¬ 
duit  ;  and,  though  fo  illiterate  as^  to  be  unable  to  read, 
was  confidered  as  formed  for  command.  His  mind  and 
body  were  equally  fitted  for  difficult  and  laborious  un¬ 
dertakings;  and  experience  had  prepared  him  to  meet 
every  emergency.  He  was  paft  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
had  acquired  fome  property,  when,  in  1524,  the  aitive 
fpirit  of  ambition  and  avarice  induced  him,  with  Diego 
de  Almagro  and  Hernando  Luque,  to  enter  into  an  aflo- 
ciation  for  the  conquefl  of  the  fuppofed  rich  countries  on 
the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea.  They  embarked  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  enterprife;  and  Pizarro,  as  th^leaft  wealthy, 
was  to  undergo  the  firft  hazard  of  the  attempt.  He  failed 
from  Panama  in  a  fingle  vefiel,  fo  feeble  were  the  means 
by  which  the  fubverfion  of  a  great  empire  was  to  be 
efl’efted.  Pizarro  with  his  aflociates  made  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  conquefts,  till  at  length  they  quarrelled  among 
themfelves,  and  fell  victims  to  their  own  ambition, 
jealoufy,  and  avarice.  Almagro  foon  after  was  defeated 
and  beheaded  by  Pizarro,  who  was  foon  after  aflaffinated 
by  Almagro’s  friends.  See  the  article  Peru,  vol.  xix.  p.  743. 

PIZO'LO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto : 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Modica. 

PIZZA'TI  (Giufeppe),  publiflted  at  Venice,  in  folio, 
with  a  feparate  volume  of  plates,  in  1782,  “  La  Scienza 
de’  Suoni  e  dell’  Harmonia,  The  Science  of  Sounds  and 
of  Harmony.”  The  author  clearly  explains  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  found,  as  far  as  concerns  practical  mufic,  from 
d’Alembert,  another  modern  writer  on  harmonics,  and 
gives  an  account  of  late  difcoveries  in  the  fcience,  and 
of  the  fyftems  of  Rameau  and  Tartini,  from  Roufleau, 
explaining  the  laws  of  harmony  in  their  prefent  ufe. 

PIZZICA'TO,  adj.  [from  pizzicare,  Ital.  to  pinch.]  A 
term  that  announces  to  the  performers  on  bowed  in- 
ftruments  the  ufe  of  the  fingers  inflead  of  the  bow. 
When  the  bow  is  to  be  refumed,  it  is  exprefled  by  the 
words  col  area. — There  are  fome  chord-inftruments  which 
have  no  bow,  and  which  are  played  only  by  pinching,  as 
the  lute,  guitar,  &c.  and  fometimes  thofe  with  which 
the  bow  is  generally  ufed  are  pinched,  as  the  violin  and 
violoncello  ;  and  this  method  of  playing  is  marked  in  the 
Italian  by  the  word  pizzicato.  Chambers. 

PIZZIGHITO'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  fituated  on  the 
Adda,  contains  400  fouls.  In  its  cattle  Francis  I.  was 
confined,  after  being  made  prifoner.  It  is  nine  miles 
north-weft  of  Cremona,  and  thirteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Lodi.  Lat.  45.  10.  N.  Ion.  9.  48.  E. 

PIZ'ZLE,/.  A  vulgar  word  for  the  penis  of  brutes. 

PIZ'ZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  near  the 
coaft  :  thirteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Tropea.  Pizzo  was 
the  feene  of  the  landing,  and,  very  foon  after,  of  the 
execution,  of  Joachim  Murat,  (ex-king  of  Naples,)  in 
1815.  See  the  article  Naples,  vol.  xvi.  p.  559. 

PIZ'ZO  FERRA'TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Citra  :  thirteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eall  of  Sulmona. 

PIZ'ZO  di  GOT'TO,  a  town  of  Sicily  in  the  valley 
of  Demons  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Melazzo. 

PIZZO'NE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Lavora ;  one 
mile  north  of  Venafro. 
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PLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia: 
five  miles  fouth  of  Urgel. 

PLA'BENNEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Finifterre:  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lefneven,  and 
feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Breft. 

PLA'CABLE,  adj.  [ placabilis ,  Lat.]  Willing  or  pof- 
fible  to  be  appealed. — .Thofe  implanted  anticipations  are, 
that  there  is  a  God,  that  he  is  placable,  to  be  feared, 
honoured,  loved,  vvorfltipped,  and  obeyed.  Hale's  Grig,  of 
Mankind. 

Since  I  fought 

By  prayer  the  offended  Deity  to  appeafe; 

Methought  I  faw  him  placable  and  mild, 

Bending  his  ear.  Miltons  P.  E. 

PLACABIL'ITY,  or  Pla'caeleness,  f.  Willingnefs 
to  be  appealed  ;  poflibility  to  be  appealed  : — Placabylitis 
is  no  lyttle  parte  of  benignitie,  and  is  properly  where  a 
man  is  by  any  occafion  moved  to  be  angrye,  and  not- 
withftanding,  either  by  his  owne  reafon  in  gene  rate  or  by 
counfayle  perfwaded,  omitteth  to  be  revenged;  and 
oftentimes  recei veth  the  tranfgreffour,once  reconciled, into 
more  favour.  Sir  T.  E/yot’s  Gov. — The  various  methods 
of  propitiation  and  atonement  Ihow  the  general  confent 
of  all  nations  in  their  opinions  of  the  mercy  and  placa¬ 
bility  of  the  divine  nature.  Anonymous. 

PLACAN'ICA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  : 
feventeen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Reggio. 

PLACARD,  or  Placart,  [plnkaert,  Dutch  ;  placard, 
Fr.  from  plaque,  a  flat  piece  of  metal,  ftone,  or  wood  ; 
Gr.  7rAii| :  hence  applied  to  an  edibt,  or  table  of  orders, 
put  up  in  public  places.]  An  edidt;  a  declaration;  a 
manifefto.  An  advertifement,  or  public  notification. — 
In  architecture,  the  decoration  of  the  door  of  an  apart¬ 
ment,  coniifting  of  a  chambranle,  crowned  with  its  frize, 
and  its  cornice  fometimes  fupported  with  confoles. 

To  PLACARD,  v.  a.  To  notify  publicly:  in  col¬ 
loquial  language,  to  poll. 

To  PLACATE,  v.  a.  [ placo ,  Lat.]  To  appeafe;  to 
reconcile.  This  word  is  ufed  in  Scotland.- — That  the 
efteft  of  an  atonement  and  reconciliation  was  to  give  all 
mankind  a  right  to  approach  and  rely  on  the  protection 
and  beneficence  of  a  placated  Deity,  is  not  deducible  from 
nature.  Forbes. 

PLAC'CIUS  (Vincent),  a  learned  jurift,  was  born  at 
Hamburg  in  the  year  1642.  After  ftudying  at  Leipfic 
and  other  places,  he  travelled  into  Italy  and  France,  and 
became  a  licentiate  in  law  at  Orleans.  Returning  to  his 
native  city,  he  praftifed  at  the  bar;  and  in  1675  was 
appointed  profeflbr  of  moral  philofophy  and  eloquence,  the 
duties  of  which  lie  performed  till  his  death  in  1699.  He 
was  author  of  a  volume  of  Latin  poems,  and  of  many 
other  works,  of  which  the  principal  are,  1.  A  curious 
bibliographical  piece  concerning  anonymous  writers,  firft 
publifhed  at  Hamburg,  in  1674,  under  the  title  of  “  De 
Scriptis  et  Scriptoribus  anonymis  atque  pfeudonymis 
Syntagma  5”  together  with  the  “  Catalogus  AuCloruni 
fuppofitorum”  of  Rhodias.  The  work  was  well  received, 
and  he  prepared  a  new  edition  of  it,  with  confiderable 
additions,  which  was  printed  after  his  death,  in  two  vols. 
folio,  in  1708,  under  the  care  of  John  Albert  Fabricius. 
A  fupplement  to  it  was  publiflted  by  Milius,  in  1740,  at 
Hamburg.  2.  De  Arte  Excerpendi,  1689.  Gen.  Biog. 

PLACE,  f.  [Fr.  piazza,  Ital.  platea,  Lat.  placea,  low 
Lat.  plats,  Germ,  plaece,  Sax.  plait,  Su.  Goth,  plain,  level ; 
7rA«Tf?,  Gr.  broad,  large.]  Particular  portion  of  fpace.-— 
Search  you  out  a  place  to  pitch  your  tents.  Deut .  i.  33. 

Here  I  could  frequent 

With  worthip,  place  by  place,  where  he  vouchfaf’d 
Prefence  divine.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Locality;  ubiety;  local  relation, — Place  is  the  relation 
of  diftance  betwixt  any  thing,  and  any  two  or  more 
points  confidered  as  keeping  the  fame  diftance  one  with 
another  ;  and  fo  as  at  reft  :  it  has  fometimes  a  more  con- 

fufed 
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fufed  fenfe,  and  Rands  for  that  fpace  which  any  body 
rakes  up.  Locke — Local  exigence. — The  earth  and  the 
heaven  fled  away,  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them. 
Rev.  xx.  1 1 . — Space  in  general : 

All  bodies  are  confin’d  within  fome  place  ; 

Tut  flie  all  place  within  herfelf  confines.  Davies. 

Separate  room. — His  catalogue  had  an  efpecial  place  for 
fequeftered  divines.  Fell. 

In  his  brain 

He  hath  ftrange  places  cram’d  with  obfervation.  Shahefp. 
A  feat ;  relidence  ;  nianfion  ;  ’[plus,  VVeUh  and  Corn  ill), 
a  palace,  a  gentleman’s  hotife.] — Place,  in  the  prefent 
fenfe,  is  old  in  our  language;  and  is  now  very  common 
in  compofition.  Todd — With  grene  trees  yfhadowed  was 
liis  place.  Chaucer's  C.  T.  Pro/.— The  Romans  fhall  take 
away  both  out  place  and  nation.  St.  John,  xi.  48. 

Divine  Elifa,  facred  emperefTe, 

Live  flie  forever,  and  her  royall  places 

Be  fill’d  with  praifes  of  divineft  wits  !  Spenfer. 

Paflage  in  writing. —  Hofea  faith  of  the  Jews,  They  have 
reigned,  but  not  by  me;  which  place  proveth,  that  there 
are  governments  which  God  doth  not  avow.  Bacon's 
Holy  War. —  I  could  not  pafs  by  this  place  without 
giving  this  fliort  explication.  Burnett's  Theory  of  the 
Earth. — Ordinal  relation.— What  feripture  doth  plainly 
deliver,  to  that  the  firlt  place  both  of  credit  and  obedience 
is  due.  Hooker. — We  fhall  extinguifh  this  melancholy 
thought,  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker,  if  we 
confider,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that  he  is  omniprefent  ;  and,  in 
the  fecond,  that  he  is  omnifeienr.  A ddifon's  Spedator. — 
State  of  a/dual  operation  ;  effect. — Thefe  fair  overtures 
made  by  men  well  efteemed  for  honeft  dealing,  could 
take  no  place.  Hayward. — They  are  defeats,  not  in  the 
heart,  but  in  the  brain ;  for  they  take  place  in  the  ftouieft 
natures.  Bacon. 

With  faults  confefs’d  commifiion’d  her  to  go, 

If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe.  Drydcn. 

Evidence. — Mixt  government,  partaking  of  the  known 
forms  received  in  the  fchools,  is  by  no  means  of  Gothic 
invention,  but  hath  place  in  nature  and  reafon.  Su'ift. 
• — Rank  ;  order  of  priority  : 

The  heavens  themfelves,  the  planets,  and  this  center, 
Obferve  degree,  priority,  and  place.  Shahefpeare. 

Precedence;  priority.  This  fenfe  is  commonly  u fed  in 
the  phrafe  take  place. — There  would  be  left  no  meafures 
of  credible  and  incredible,  if  doubtful  propofitions  lake 
place  before  felf-evident.  Locke. — As  a  Britifh  free¬ 
holder,  I  fhould  not  fcruple  taking  place  of  a  French 
marquis.  Addifon’s  Freeholder. 

I  know  him  a  notorious  liar; 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  folely  a  coward  ; 

Yet  thefe  fix’d  evils  fit  fo  fit  in  him, 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue’s  fleely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind.  Shahefpeare. 

Do  you  think  I’d  walk  in  any  plot. 

Where  Madam  Sempronia  fhould  take  place  of  me, 

And  Fulvia  come  i’  the  rear  ?  B.  Jonfons  Catuline. 

Office;  public  character  or  employment.— Some  ma- 
giltrates  are  contented,  that  their  places  fhould  adorn 
them;  and  fome  ftudy  to  adorn  their  places,  and  reflect 
back  the  luflre  they  receive  from  thence.  AUerhury. — 
Do  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place.  Shukefpcure. 
Fenfions  in  private  were  the  fenate’s  aim  ; 

And  patriots  for  a  place  abandon’d  fame.  Garth. 

Room;  way;  fpace  for  appearing  or  adding  by  ceffion, 
not  oppofition.  With  give'. — Avenge  not  yourfelves, 
bur  rather  give  place  unto  wrath.  Horn.  xii.  19. 

Victorious  \  ork  did  firft,  with  famed  fuccefs, 

To  his  known  valour  make  the  Dutch  stive  place.  Drydcn. 
Vol.  XX.  No.  139*. 
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Ground;  room. — Ye  feek  to  kill  me,  becaufe  my  word 
hath  no  place  in  you.  John,  viii.  37.  Station  in  life. — 
God  would  give  them,  in  their  feveral  places  and  callings, 
all  fpiritualand  temporal  bleffings,  which  he  fees  wanting 
to  them.  Whole  Duty  of  Man. — Height.  A  term  of  falconry. 
— A  falcon  towering  in  his  pride  of  place  Shahefpeare. 

To  PLACE,  v.  a.  To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  con¬ 
dition,  or  office _ Place  fuch  over  them  to  be  rulers. 

Ex.  xviii.  21.— He  placed  forces  in  all  the  fenced  cities. 

2  C/iron.  xvii.  2. 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  confcience,  whom  if  they  will  hear. 

Light  after  light  well  us’d  they  fhall  attain. 

And  at  the  end  perfifting  fafe  arrive.  Milton's  P.  L. 

To  fix  ;  to  fettle;  to  eftablifli.— God  or  nature  has  not 
any-where  placed  any  fuch  jurifdiCtion  in  the  firft  born. 
Locke. — To  put  out  at  intereft: 

’Twas  his  care 

To  place  on  good  fecurity  his  gold.  Pope. 

PLACE  fPeter  de  la),  a  learned  French  magiftrate 
and  various  writer,  was  a  native  of  Angouleme,  and  born 
in  the  year  1526.  He  applied  with  great  fuccefs  to  the 
ftudy  of  jurilprudence ;  and  in  1548,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  afforded  honourable  evidence 
of  his  learning  and  judgment,  by  publifhing  a  Latin 
paraphrafe  on  the  titles  of  the  Imperial  Inftitutes,  “  De 
ACtionibus,  Exceptionibus,  et  InterdiCtis,”  in  4to. 
Afterwards  he  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  Paris  ;  and  acquired 
the  character  of  a  learned,  eloquent,  and  virtuous,  coun- 
fellor.  Apprifed  of  his  merits,  Francis  I.  appointed  him 
advocate  of  his  court  of  aids  at  Paris ;  and  lie  difeharged 
the  duties  of  this  office  with  fo  much  ability  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  that  King  Henry  II.  nominated  him  his  firft 
prefident  of  the  fame  court.  He  is  thought  to  have 
become  a  fecret  convert  to  the  proteftant  religion  in 
the  year  1554;  but  he  did  not  make  an  open  profeffion 
of  it  before  the  death  of  Francis  II. 

When  the  firft  civil  war,  to  which  the  duke  of  Guife 
was  the  great  infligator,  broke  out,  he  retired  to  one  of 
his  houfes  in  Picardy  ;  but,  upon  the  conclufion  of  peace 
in  1562,  he  leized  the  eariieft  opportunity  of  vindicating 
liimfelf  before  the  king  from  feveral  charges  which  had 
been  preferred  againft  him  ;  and  his  rnajefty  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  fatisfied  with  his  conduCl.  He  was  now 
appointed  by  the  prince  of  Conde  iuperintendant  of  his 
houfehoid  ;  and  he  fully  jultified  the  confidence  which 
that  prince  placed  in  him,  by  the  zeal  which  he  dif- 
covered  for  his  interefts.  Upon  the  new  rupture  between 
the  prince  of  Comic  and  the  court,  about  the  year  1566, 
M.  de  la  Place  retired  to  the  caftle  of  Ve  in  the  Valois, 
where  he  continued  after  the  death  of  the  prince,  till 
king  Charles  IX.  granted  the  proteftants  advantageous 
terms  of  peace  in  1569,  with  the  defign  of  lulling  them 
into  a  falfe  fecurity,  that  he  might  the  more  readily  carry 
into  execution  the  nefarious  project  which  he  had  formed 
for  their  extirpation.  Equally  deceived  with  many- 
other  leading  men  of  his  party,  M.  de  la  Place  was  in¬ 
duced  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  refumed  his  office  of 
prefident  if  the  court  of  aids,  and  retained  it  till  he  fell  a 
victim  in  the  horrible  maflacre  of  the  Proteftants  on  St. 
Bartholomew’s  day  1572,  at  the  age  of  46.  He  poflefled 
great  loundnefs  of  judgment,  clearnefs  of  diferimination, 
and  a  truly  phiiofophic  ipirit,  which  admirably  qualified 
him  for  the  office  of  a  magiftrate,  and  were  feldom  found 
united  in  the  profeffional  men  of  his  time.  Of  thefe  qua¬ 
lifications  he  gave  a  fatisfaCtory  proof,  in  his  “  Com,- 
mentaries  on  the  State  of  Religion  and  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  from  1556  to  1561,”  publiflied  in  1566,  8vo.  He 
was  alfo  the  author  of  “  A  Treatife  on  the  Right  Ufe  of 
Moral  Philofophy  in  Connection  with  the  Chriftian 
DoCtrine;”  ‘‘A  Treatife  on  the  Excellence  of  the 
Chriftian  Man  ;”  and  other  moral  and  pious  pieces. 
Gen.  Biog. 
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PLACE  (Claude  de  la),  a  French  pried  in  the  17th 
century,  concerning  the  time  of  whofe  birth  or  death  we 
have  no  information.  He  became  profefl'or  of  rhetoric  in 
the  college  of  Beauvais,  and  in  the  year  1652  was  no¬ 
minated  redlor  of  the  univerfity.  He  publilhed  a  work 
in  1650,  “  De  Clericorum  Sanclimonia,”  8vo.  of  which  a 
fecond  edition  appeared  in  1670,  with  conliderable  ad¬ 
ditions,  confiding  chiefly  of  corroborative  {’elections 
from  the  writings  of  other  perfons  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 
But  the  productions  which  reflefl  the  greateit  honour  on 
his  memory,  are  his  “  Treatife  againft  a  Plurality  of 
Benefices  5”  and  another  “  Concerning  the  Neceffity  of 
the  Refidence  of  Paftors  with  their  Flocks,”  intended  to 
explain  the  decree  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris  on  that 
fubjedt,  which  was  palled  in  1652.  The  piece  laft  men¬ 
tioned  is  an  odtavo  volume,  and  was  printed  in  1655. 
Claude  de  la  Place  was  alfo  a  votary  of  the  mules,  and 
publilhed  feveral  Latin  poems,  which  were  much  ap¬ 
plauded  in  his  time,  and  are  faid  to  merit  the  commend¬ 
ation  of  pofterity.  Moreri. 

PLACE  (Jolhua  de  la),  a  celebrated  French  Proteftant 
divine  and  profefl'or,  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family, 
and  born  about  the  year  1596,  but  in  what  place  we  are 
not  told.  Having  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  father 
when  he  was  fcarcely  twelve  months  old,  the  care  of  his 
education  was  undertaken  by  four  of  his  paternal  uncles, 
who  were  all  miniflers,  and  fpared  no  pains  in  the  in- 
ftrudlicns  which  they  beltowed  upon  him.  He  appears 
to  have  profecuted  his  academical  Itudies  in  the  Pro¬ 
teftant  feminary  at  Saumur,  where  he  acquired  fo  much 
reputation  by  his  proficiency,  that  when  very  young 
he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  profefl'or  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  In  1622  he  married  a  lady  of  the  noble  family 
of  Briffac;  and  three  years  afterwards  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  paftor  to  the  church  of  Nantes. 
Here  he  exercifed  his  ufeful  and  acceptable  minifterial 
talents  till  the  year  1633,  when  he  was  chofen  pro- 
fefi’or  of  divinity  at  Saumur,  where  he  had  for  colleagues 
the  celebrated  Mofes  Amyraut  and  Louis  Cappel.  Pro- 
fieffor  de  la  Place  died  in  1665,  when  he  was  about  59 
years  of  age.  He  was  the.  author  of,  x.  An  Expofition  of 
the  Song  of  Songs.  t.  A  Treatife  on  Types.  3.  A 
Treatife  concerning  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  firft  Sin. 
4.  On  the  Order  of  the  Divine  Decrees.  5.  On  Free- 
Will.  6.  A  Compendium  of  Divinity.  7.  Dialogues 
between  a  Father  and  his  Son  relative  to  a  change  of 
Religion.  8.  A  Treatife  concerning  the  Invocation  of 
Saints.  9.  An  Examination  of  the  Reafons  for  and 
againfl  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mafs,Scc.'  A  colleflion  of  the 
whole  was  publifhed  at  Franeker  in  1619  and  1703,  in 
2  vols.4to.  Majh.  HiJ't.  Eccl.  fsec.  xvii. 

PLA'CEMAN,  f.  One  who  exercifes  a  public  employ¬ 
ment,  or  fills  a  public  ftation. 

PLACEN'TA,/.  [Lat.  a  cake.]  A  vafcular  fpongy 
body,  containing  the  ramifications  of  veffels  from  the 
uterus,  and  of  others  from  the  foetus,  and  forming  the 
medium  by  which  the  mother  and  child  are  connefted. — 
The  human  placenta,  as  well  as  that  of  quadrupeds,  is  a 
compofition  of  two  parts  intimately  blended,  viz.  an  um¬ 
bilical  or  infantile,  and  an  uterine,  portion.  Dr.  Hunter 
on  the  Gravid  Uterus. 

Placenta,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  cheefe-cake, 
the  tnoft  Ample  kind  of  which  was  made  of  flour  mixed 
with  oil  and  cheefe,  to  which  honey  was  added:  but  the 
more  luxurious  fort  of  people  added  likewife  a  great 
variety  of  herbs  and  fruits,  as  alfo  fugar,  eggs,  butter, 
&c. 

PLACEN'TIA,  or  Piacenza,  a  city  of  Italy,  and 
capital  of  a  duchy  annexed  to  Parma,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Po.  This  city  was  built  and  colonized  by  the 
Romans  about  218  years  B.C.  and  not  long  after  ferved 
as  an  afylum  to  the  Roman  army,  when  defeated  by 
Hannibal  at  the  Trebia.  It  was  afterwards  afl’aulted  by 
that  Carthaginian  general,  without  fuccefs.  This  city 
became  very  flourifhing  and  municipal,  but  it  luffered 
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much  in  the  troubles  that  attended  the  elevation  of  Otho 
to  the  empire;  and,  when  attacked  by  a  party  of  the 
Vitellians,  it  effectually  refilled,  and  in  the  bloody  con- 
tefl  had  only  to  lament  the  lofs  of  its  amphitheatre,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  capacioufnefs  and  architecture,  which 
was  fet  on  fire  and  reduced  to  afnes.  Placentia,  after 
having  frequently  changed  mailers,  was  annexed  to 
Parma,  and  thus  remained  till  the  expuliion  of  the  late 
duke,  when,  with  the  whole  of  its  territory,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French.  It  is  a  large  well-built  city.  Its  cathedral  is 
Saxon  ;  the  town-houfe,  with  fome  other  public  buildings, 
in  the  great  fquare,  Gothic.  Several  churches,  particularly 
that  of  St.  Agoftino,  are  of  fine  Roman  architecture,  and 
fome  of  them  adorned  with  paintings  of  great  celebrity. 
The  great  fquare  is  ornamented  with  two  brafs  equeftrian 
llatues,  one  of  Alexander  Farnefe,  and  the  other  of  his 
brother  Renuccio,  which  are  much  admired,  particularly 
the  former,  forattitude,  animation,  and  drapery.  The 
ftreets  of  Placentia  are  handfome,  broad,  and  ltraight: 
one  in  particular,  called  the  Stradone,  is  reckoned  the 
longell  and  moll  beautiful  in  Italy,  being  3000  feet  in 
length.  Placentia  is  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  contains,  befides 
the  cathedral,  1  collegiate,  12  parochial,  and  38  other, 
churches,  8  abbeys,  16  convents,  and  an  univerfity.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  20,000,  including  2000 
ecclefiallics.  The  duchy  is  about  thirty  miles  long  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  broad  from  eaft 
to  well;  the  foil  is  fertile,  and  furniflies  mines  of  iron, 
copper,  and  vitriol.  This  duchy,  with  Parma  and 
Guallalla,  belong,  in  full  fovereignty,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  June  1815,  to  the  emprefs  Maria-Louifa,  Na¬ 
poleon’s  widow.  The  city  is  52  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Milan.  Lat.  45.  3.  N.  Ion.  o.  43.  E. 

PLACEN'TIA,  in  Spain.  See  Plasencia. 

PLACENTIA  BA'Y,  a  fpacious  bay  on  the  fouth 
coalt  of  Newfoundland,  which  forms  a  good  harbour  for 
veffels,  and  is  greatly  frequented  by  fhips  emplojed  in 
the  cod-fifhery.  The  entrance  of  it  is  a  narrow  channel, 
through  which  but  one  (hip  can  pafs  at  a  time  ;  but  the 
water  is  deep  enough  for  the  largell,  and  the  hafibour 
futficiently  capacious  to  hold  150  fail  of  fhips,  which  are 
there  fecure  againfl  all  winds,  and  can  fifli  as  quietly  as  in 
a  river.  Before  the  narrow  channel  is  a  road  of  five  miles 
in  extent;  but  expofed  to  the  weiterly  winds,  which 
often  blow  with  great  violence.  What  renders  the 
channel  fo  narrow,  is  a  ridge  of  dangerous  rocks,  which 
mull  be  left  on  the  (larboard  fide  in  going  into  the  bay; 
and  on  this  ridge  the  French  had  formerly  a  fort,  called 
St.  Louis.  Tiie  currents  are  very  ftrong,  fo  that  fhips 
mult  be  rowed  through  the  channel.  The  Great  Strand, 
or  drying-place  forfilh,  which  is  about  a  league  in  extent, 
lies  between  two  ftee.p  hills,  one  of  which  on  the  foutli- 
fbuth-wefl,  is  feparated  from  the  ftrand  by  a  filial!  rivulet, 
which  runs  out  of  the  channel,  and  forms  a  kind  of  lake, 
called  the  Little  Bay,  in  which  plenty  of  falmon  is  caught. 
The  Great  Strand  is  large  enough  to  dry  fifh  fufficienc  to 
load  threefcore  fhips.  Befides  this,  there  is  another 
called  the  Little  Strand,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
drying  their  fifh,  which  they  catch  all  along  the  coafl. 
On  both  thefe  places  fifli  may  be  laid  to  dry  without  any 
danger.  Along  the  above-mentioned' rivulets,  the  French 
built  little  huts,  with  branches  of  pine-trees,  for  drying 
their  fifli  in  rainy  weather.  Near  this  are  the  houfes  ot 
the  inhabitants,  which  form  a  town,  called  Placentia. 
Lat.  47.  1047.  50.  N.  Ion.  54.  to  55.  10.  W. 

PLACENTIA  I'SLAND,  an  lfland  near  the  coall  of 
Maine.  Lat.  44.  10.  N.  Ion.  68.  10.  VV. 

PLACENTIA  LAGOO'N,  a  bay  on  the  coafl  of 
Yucatan.  Lat.  18.  38.  N,  Ion.  89.  40.  VV. 

PLA'CER,Ji  One  who  places  : 

Ah,  my  fovereign,  lord  of  creatures  all, 

Thou  placer  or  plants,  both  humble  and  tall.  Spcnj'er. 

PLACE'R  DE  ABRAX'AS,  a  rocky  iflet  near  the 
fouth  coall  of  Cuba.  Lat.  21.  18.  N.  Ion.  80.  52.  W. 

PLACET'TE 
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PLACET'TF,  (John  de  la),  an  eminent  French  Pro- 
tellant  rninifter  and  eftimable  moralift,  was  horn  at 
Pontacin  Bearn,  in  the  year  1639.  His  early  education 
he  received  under  the  inftruftions  of  his  father,  who  was 
the  rninifter  of  his  native  place;  and,  after  he  had  made 
good  proficiency  in  the  clafiics  and  belles  lettres,  he 
applied  to  the  (tudies  requifite  to  qualify  him  for  the  pro- 
fefiion  of  a  divine.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  office 
of  the  miniftry  in  1660,  his  firft  fettlement  was  with  the 
church  of  Orthes  in  Bearn  ;  from  which  he  removed 
four  years  afterwards  to  that  of  Nay  in  the  fame  province. 
Here  he  continued,  highly  refpefted  by  his  flock,  till  the 
year  1685,  when  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantes 
compelled  him  to  renounce  his  country  for  an  afylutn 
among  ftrangers.  Thus  circumftanced,  he  accepted  an 
offer  made  him  by  the  queen  of  Denmark,  to  become 
paftor  of  a  French  church  which  flie  had  founded  at 
Copenhagen.  The  patronage  and  favour  of  that  princefs 
he  enjoyed  till  her  death  in  17 11,  when  he  removed  into 
Holland.  In  this  country,  lie  firft  took  up  his  refidence 
at  the  Hague,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Utrecht,  where 
he  died  in  1718,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

His  knowledge  was  extenfive,  his  penetration  quick 
and  lively,  and  his  judgment  calm  and  difpaffionate. 
His  difpofition  was  benevolent,  his  manners  affable,  and 
his  charity  was  extended  to  Chriftians  of  all  communions. 
One  of  his  Catholic  biographers  obferves  that,  by  ex¬ 
punging  a  few  pafl'ages  in  which  his  religions  prejudices 
predominate,  his  moral  treatifes  might  be  rendered 
v.feful  to  all  the  Chriltian  world.  With  great  clearnefs 
of  perception,  and  foundnefs  of  judgment,  he  has  very 
happily  difentangled  and  elucidated  the  molt  intricate  and 
embarrafled  queffions.  Lets  profound  than  Nicole,  and  lefs 
ingenious  than  Rochefaucault,  he  will  pleafe  good  men  by 
his  folid  morality,  equally  removed  from  exceffive  rigour 
and  criminal  remiffhefs.  His  ftyle  is  Ample  and  equable, 
though  fometimes  difFufe.  His  works  confift  of,  1.  New 
moral  Eflays,  in  6  vols.  iatno.  169a — 1714.  2.  ATreatife 

on  Pride,  nmo.  of  which  the  belt  edition  is  that  of  1699. 
3.  A  Treatife  on  Confcience,  1695,  nmo,  which  was 
tranflated  into  Englifti  by  Bafil  Kennett  in  1705,  under 
the  title  of  The  Chriftian  Cafuift.  4.  A  Treatife  on 
Good  Works,  1700,  nn:o,  5.  A  Treatife  on  Oaths, 
1701,  121110.  6.  Various  Treatifes  on  Matters  of 

Confcience,  1698,  nmo.  7.  The  Death  of  the  Juft, 
1695,  nmo.  8.  A  Treatife  on  Alms,  121110.  9.  A 

Treatife  on  Games  of  Chance,  defending  them  againft 
a  variety  of  objections,  1714,  12U10.  10.  A  Compendium 

of  Chriftian  morality,  of  which  the  belt  edition  is  that  of 
1701,  i2mo.  ir.  Chriftian  Refleftions  on  feveral  moral 
Subjects,  1707,  121110.  12.  A  Treatife  on  Divine  Faith, 

of  which  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  1716,  nmo,  and 
other  moral  and  pious  pieces,  befides  feveral  articles  in 
controverfy  with  the  Catholics.  Our  author  was  alfo 
one  of  the  anragonifts  of  Bayle,  againft  whom  he  pub- 
liflted  fome  traits,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in 
Moreri.  Gen.  Bieg. 

PLA'CIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia 
Minor  in  Myfia,  on  the  holders  of  the  Propontide, 
between  Panormus  to  the  weft,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhyndacus  to  the  eaft.  According  to  Pomponius  Mela, 
and  alfo  Herodotus,  this  town  was  colonized  by  the 
Pelafgi.  Cybele  was  held  in  great  veneration  here;  and, 
Ps  Cyzicus  was  very  near  it,  the  Cyzicanians  worffiipped 
her  under  the  name  of  the  “  Mother  Placia.” 

PLA'CID,  adj.  [placidus,  Lat.]  Gentle;  quiet;  not 
turbulent. — It  conduceth  unto  long  life  and  to  the  more 
placid  motion  of  the  fpirits  that  men’s  aftions  be  free. 
Bacon. — Soft;  kind;  mild: 

That  placid  afpeft  and  that  meek  regard. 

Rather  than  aggravate  my  evil  ftate, 

Would  ftand  between  me  and  thy  father’s  ire.  Milton. 

PLA'CIDE  ( - ),  a  French  monk  and  able 

geographer,  feems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Paris,  or  its 
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vicinity,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1648.  He  was  the 
relation  and  pupil  of  the  celebrated  geographer  Peter 
Duval,  and  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  embraced 
the  religious  life  in  the  convent  of  the  Auguftinian  bare¬ 
footed  friars  at  the  Place  des  Viftoires.  With  the  ex- 
ercifes  of  the  cloifter,  however,  he  combined  the  diligent 
ftudy  of  geography;  and  drew  feveral  excellent  maps 
and  charts,  the  moft  efteemed  of  which  is  that  of  “the 
Courfe  of  the  Po,”  in  feveral  flreets.  On  account  of  his 
fuperior  (kill  and  ingenuity  in  this  branch  of  fcience,  in 
1705  he  was  appointed  geographer  in  ordinary  to  the 
king.  He  died  in  1734,  when  he  was  about  86  years  of 
age.  His  likenefs  was  painted  by  one  of  his  friends,  who 
had  it  engraved  ;  and  this  portrait  is  fometimes  to  be  met 
with,  prefixed  to  the  colleftions  of  the  maps ;  but  the 
monks  of  his  fraternity,  having  obtained  polleffion  of  the 
plate,  deftroyed  it  under  the  pretence  that  to  permit  the 
circulation  of  fuch  portraits  was  inconfiftent  with  the 
modefty  and  humility  of  the  religious  profeffion  ;  though 
one  of  their  principal  motives  for  fo  doing  was  their  re- 
fentment  againft  father  Placide,  who  would  not  fubmit  to 
their  newly-adopted  fafhion  of  being  ffiaved,  but  per- 
fifted  in  wearing  his  beard,  with  which  he  is  reprefented 
in  the  engraving.  Gen.  Biog. 

PLACID'IA,  a  daughter  of  Theodofius  the  Great, 
filler  to  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  She  married  Adolphus, 
king  of  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  Conftantius,  by  whom 
flie  had  Valentinian  III.  She  died  A.  D.  449.  See  the 
article  Rome. 

PLA'CIDLY, ado.  Mildly;  gently;  with  quietnefs. — 
If  he  had  ftaid  in  innocence,  he  fhould  have  gone  from 
henc t  placidly.  Bp.  Taylor. — If  into  a  vial,  filled  with, 
good  (pirit  of  nitre,  you  call  a  piece  of  iron,  the  liquor, 
whole  parts  moved  uniformly  and  placidly  before,  by 
altering  its  motion,  it  begins  to  penetrate  and  fcatter 
abroad  particles  of  the  iron.  Boyle. — The  water  eafily 
infinuates  itfelf  into,  and  placidly  diltends,  the  tubes  and 
veffels  of  vegetables.  Woodward. 

PLACIDITY,  or  Pla'cidness,  /’.  [from  placid .] 
Mildnefs;  gentlenefs  ;  fweetneis  of  difpofition. — He 
behaves  with  the  iitmoll  placidity ,  moderation,  and  calm- 
nefs.  Chandler's  Life  of  K.  David,  i.  36. 

PLA'CING,/.  The  aft  of  putting  into  place  ;  the  aft 
of  fixing  in  a  proper  place. 

PLA'CIT,  or  Placitum,  f.  Decree;  determination. 
See  Placita.  — We  fpend  time  in  defence  of  their placiis, 
which  might  have  been  employed  upon  the  univerfal 
author.  Glanville. 

PLA'CITA,_/1  [Latin.]  Pleas,  pleadings,  or  debates 
and  trials  at  law.  At  firft,  it  fignified  the  public 
aflemblies  of  all  degrees  of  men  where  the  king  prefided, 
and  they  ufually  confulted  upon  the  great  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  Some  of  our  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  thofe 
aflemblies  were  held  in  the  open  fields;  and  that  the 
Placita  gmeralia  and  Curia  Regis,  were  what  we  now  call 
a  Parliament. 

We  alfo  meet  with  Placitum  nominatum  ;  i.  e.  the  day 
appointed  for  a  criminal  to  appear  and  plead,  and  make 
his  defence.  Leg.  Hen.  I.  And  Placitum  f radium,  i.  e. 
when  the  day  is  iapfed.  Placitum  was  the  fentence  or 
opinion  of  the  court,  which  Lord  Coke  derives  dplacendo, 
quia  beneplacitare  fuper  omnia  placet:  this  feeins  a  very 
fanciful  etymon;  and  others  with  reafon  derive  it  from 
the  German  platz,  or  the  Latin  plateis,  fields  or  flreets, 
where  thefe  aflemblies  were  originally  held. 

Placita  is  now  the  ftyle  of  the  court  at  the  beginning 
of  the  record  of  niji  prius.  In  this  fenfe,  pleas,  Placita, 
are  divided,  into  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  Common 
Pleas.  Pleas  of  the  Crown  are  all  f u its  in  the  king’s 
name,  for  offences  committed  againft  his  crowm  and 
dignity,  and  alfo  againft  the  peace;  Common  Pleas  are 
thofe  that  are  agitated  between  common  perfons,  in  civil 
cafes.  4  Inf.  10.  See  Plea. 

PLACK'ET  or  Plaquet,  f.  [from  the  Belg.  plagghe, 
a  mean  garment.  In  lorne  parts  of  England  it  is  ufed 

for 
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for  a  pocket .]  A  petticoat. — The  bone-ache  is  the  curfe 
dependant  on  thofe  that  war  for  a  placket.  Shake/ peace's 
'Trail,  ancl  Crejf. — Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for 
a  placket  ?  Beaurn.  and  FI.  Hum.  Lieut.  —  A  fmall  filver 
coin  of  the  Netherlands,  of  3!  (livers  current.  The  old 
plaquettes  have  been  reduced  to  2%  (livers  current.  The 
weight  of  the  placket  is  1  dwt.  18  gr.  its  contents  in  pure 
lilver  grains,  20;  and  its  value  in  lterling  2|d. 

PLA'CUS,  f.  [7rAaKi;;,  Gr.  a  cake;  becaufe  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Cochinchina  ufe  the  fragrant  juice  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  cakes.  Lour.  Cochinch.  496.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
ot  theclafs  fyngenefia,  order  polygamia-fuperflua,  natural 
order  of  compofitre  nucamentacese,  Linn,  (corymbiferse, 
Jujf.)  Generic  charadlers — Common  calyx  imbricated, 
inverfely  turbinate  ;  fcales  linear,  (lender,  eredl.  Corolla 
compound,  equal  to  the  calyx,  erefl ;  florets  of  the  diik 
few,  all  pertedt,  tubular,  five-cleft;  thofe  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  very  numerous,  naked.  Stamina  (in  the  perfedl 
florets,)  filaments  five,  very  (hort ;  anthers  forming  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  tube.  Piftillum  (in  all  the  florets,)  germen 
oblong  ;  ftyle  thread-fhaped,  (hort  ;  (ligmas  two,  oblong, 
eredt  in  the  perfedl  florets,  reflexed  in  the  female  ones. 
Pericarpium  none,  except  the  unchanged  calyx.  Seed 
to  each  of  the  florets  oblong,  moll  (lender  in  the  female 
ones ;  down  capillary.  Receptacle  naked,  convex. — 
JEJfential  CharaEler.  Receptacle  naked  ;  down  capillary; 
calyx  imbricated,  inverfely  turbinate,  with  linear  fcales  ; 
florets  of  the  radius  without  a  corolla.  There  are  two 
fpecies. 

1.  Placus  tomentofus  :  leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  downy  on 
both  fides.  Found  wild,  as  well  as  cultivated,  in  Co¬ 
chinchina.  Stem  herbaceous,  two  feet  high,  eredl, 
branched.  Leaves  alternate,  feflile,  ferrated,  odoriferous. 
Flowers  violet,  in  terminal,  eredt,  oblong  panicles. 

2.  Placus  laevis :  leaves  ovate,  pointed,  fmooth.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  fame  country.  Stem  not  quite  fo  tall,  fmooth. 
Flowers  pale  yellow,  in  fhorr  terminal  panicles.  Calyx 
tumid  at  the  bafe.  We  know  nothing  of  thefe  plants  but 
from  the  account  of  Loureiro.  See  Elichrysum,  Gna- 
fhalium,  and  Erigeron. 

PLADARO'MA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  ttXo.  actios,  moift.] 
Exceffive  weaknefs  arifmg  from  too  great  a  degree  of 
moifture  ;  a  little  foft  dwelling  under  the  eye-lid. 

PLADARO'SIS,  or  Pladarotes,  a  fmall  foft  dwelling 
under  the  eye-lid. 

PLA'DIA,  or  Bladia,  a  town  cf  Pruflia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Natangen:  twenty  -  two  miles  fouth-welt  of 
Konigfberg. 

PLAD'LING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the  Ifer: 
eight  miles  north-weft  of  Oiterhofen,  and  five  fouth-weft 
of  Deckendorf. 

PLATOND,  f.  in  architedlure,  the  ceiling  of  a  room; 
the  lower  member  of  a  cornice. 

PLA'GA,  f.  [Latin.]  A  country, a  climate;  a  blow,  a 
wound.  Phillips. 

PLA'GAL,  adj.  [plagalis,  Lat.  from  the  Gr.  wAaysof, 
oblique.]  In  mulic,  a  term  which  is  oppofed  to  authentic. 
Piagal  and  authentic,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  modes,  or  canto 
terino,  imply  the  different  divifions  of  the  odlave.  The 
terms  authentic  and  piagal  are  cenfured  by  Meibomius 
and  Bontempi  as  barbarous.  Bontempi  propofes,  inftead 
of  the  word  authentic,  to  fubftitute  “  principal  and  for 
piagal ,  “  relative,  or  collateral.”  We  have  ufed  the  word 
<,e  fubftituted.”  See  the  article  Music,  vol.  xvi.  p.  326,  7. 

Thefe  diftinffions  in  the  Romifti  church  are  fimilar  to 
the  difcriminations  made  by  the  Greek  mufical  writers 
where  they  clafs  their  modes  under  the  denominations  of 
principal  and  Jubordinate ,  with  the  diftinflion  of  hyper  and 
hypo.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  the  primitive  Chriftians 
lliould  give  Greek  names  to  the  fpecies  of  odlaves  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Greek  modes  ;  nor,  if  we  reflect  on  the  fim- 
plicity  that  was  aimed  at,  and  the  humble  (late  of  thofe 
who  (irft  employed  mufic  in  their  religious  worftiip,  (hall 
y  e  wonder  at  the  incorredl  and  artlels  manner  in  which 
it  .was  done,  Hew  the  Roman  church  acquired  Greek 
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terms  in  canto  fermo  it  is  eafy  likewife  to  imagine,  if 
we  recolleft  that  it  was  a  prefent  from  Greek  fathers  : 
and  Gregory,  in  reforming  the  mafs,  not  only  retained 
thefe  Greek  terms,  but  adopted  others,  both  from  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  and  ceremonies,  in  order  to 
conciliate  parties,  and  acquire  converts :  as  Kyrie  Eleifon 
from  t lie  Greek,  and  Hallelujah  from  the  Hebrew. 

PLAGIAN'TIIUS,  f.  [fo  named  by  Forfler  from  the 
Gr.  ■a-Aayio;,  oblique,  and  cci9 0;,  a  flower;  the  petals  being 
fo  difpoled,  that  the  flowers  feem  to  be  bent  down  (ide- 
ways.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monadelphia, 
order  dodecandria.  Generic  charaflers — Calyx  :  peri- 
anthium  five-cleft,  (hort ;  fegments  very  fmall.  Corolla: 
petals  five,  ovate  ;  two  clofer  together,  more  remote  than 
the  reft.  Stamina:  filaments  collected  into  a  cylinder; 
antherae  about  twelve,  ovate,  cluftered  on  the  top  of  the 
cylinder.  Piftillum:  germ  ovate,  very  fmall ;  ftyle  fili¬ 
form,  concealed  within  the  cylinder  of  ftamens;  lligtna 
club-fhaped.  Pericarpium  :  berry. — EJfential  Charatler. 
Calyx  five-cleft;  petals  five,  two  approximating,  remote 
from  the  other  three  ;  berry. 

Plagianthus  divaricatus,  the  only  fpecies.  Native  of 
New  Zealand. 

PLAGIA'RA,  or  Plagiaria,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Lufitania,  upon  the  route  from  Olifipo 
to  Emerita,  between  Emerita  and  Budua,  according  to 
the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

PLA'GIARISM,  [from  plagiary .]  Literary  theft ; 
adoption  of  the  thoughts  or  works  of  another. — With 
great  impropriety,  as  well  as  plagiarifm,  they  have  moft 
injurioufly  been  transferred  intoproverbial  maxims.  Swift. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  fun  !  Geologifts  dis¬ 
cover  the  earth  we  inhabit  to  have  been  made  out  of  one 
which  previoufly  exifted;  and  the  learned  detect,  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  prefent  day.littlebut  the  Spoils  of  generations 
pad.  Indeed,  in  thofe  inventions  which  feem  to  admit  of 
dates,  as  in  mechanical  or  philofophical  difeoveries,  it  is 
no  eafy  talk  to  follow  them  to  their  origin  ;  and,  were 
Beckmann  himfelf  called  upon  to  make  out  a  lift  front 
Elyfium  of  worthies 

- qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes 

Inventus, 

he  would  find  himfelf  often  unable  to  determine  to  whom 
priority  of  place  belonged.  Hints  are  thrown  out  by  one, 
which  another  picks  up  and  improves.  Principles  are 
eftablifhed,  without  any  view  to  diftant  refults  ;  yet  by 
means  of  them  refults  the  moft  important  are  obtained. 
Ages  are  required  to  perfedl  what  a  moment  has  commenc¬ 
ed  ;  and,  by  the  time  the  work  itfelf  becomes  ufeful,  it 
is  too  late  to  afeertain  its  author.  But,  if  this  be  true  in 
the  progrefs  of  works  of  art  and  fcience,  it  is  more  obviouf- 
ly  fo  in  thofe  of  the  imagination.  It  is  wonderful  how  lit¬ 
tle  pure  invention  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  world,  and  with 
what  difficulty  we  trace  a  popular  ftory  to  its  fource.  To 
cry  ‘  flop  thief’  is  vain,  when  the  property  is  transferred 
irdm  hand  to  hand  in  endlefs  fucceffion,  with  fo  much  expe¬ 
dition  and  fecrecy.  The  moft  we  can  do  is  to  trace  a  lite¬ 
rary  theft  to  Homer;  and  yet  it  is  contrary  to  all  expe¬ 
rience,  to  fuppofe  that  a  poem,  fo  complete  in  its  flruc- 
ture,  fo  melodious  in  its  verfe,  fo  fin  idled  in  its  language, 
lliould  have  been  the  firft  of  its  kind. 

Thomafius  has  an  exprefs  treatife  de  plagio  literario ; 
wherein  he  lays  down  the  laws  and  meafure  of  the  right 
which  authors  have  to  one  another’s  writings.  Dic¬ 
tionary  writers,  at  lead  fuch  as  explain  the  arts  and 
fciences,  feem  in  this  cafe  to  be  exempted  from  the  com¬ 
mon  laws  of  meum  and  tuum  ;  they  do  not  pretend  to  fet 
up  on  their  own  bottom,  nor  to  treat  the  reader  at  their 
own  coil.  Their  works  are  fuppofed,  in  great  meafure, 
compofitions  of  other  people;  and  whatever  they  take 
from  others,  they  do  it  avowedly.  In  effefl,  their  quality 
gives  them  a  title  to  appropriate  every  thing  that  may  be 
for  their  purpofe,  wherever  they  find  it;  and  they  do  no 
othervvife,  than  as  the  bee  does,  for  the  public  fervice. 

3  Their 
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Their  occupation  is  not  pillaging,  but  collecting  contri¬ 
butions:  and,  if  you  alk  them.  their  authority,  they  will 
produce  you  the  practice  of  their  predeceilors  of  all  ages 
and  nations. 

We  have  called  our  work  a  Compilation ;  and  fo  it  is  in 
general,  though  with  much  original  matter  interfperfed. 
We  have  even  (in  our  firft  Propofals)  given  a  lift  of  the 
books  from  which  chiefly  we  compile.  But  are  not  thofe 
very  books  compilations  ?  no  doubt  they  are  tor  the  moft 
part.  In  Solomon’s  time  there  was  nothing  new  under 
the  fun.  The  moft  ancient  writings  we  have  are  probably 
compiled  or  copied  from  fome  more  ancient,  which  have 
not  reached  us.  Many  of  the  ancients,  fays  Dr.  Browne, 
(Vulgar  Errors,  ch.  vi.)  “take  upon  truft  moft  they  have 
delivered,  whofe  volumes  are  mere  collections  drawn  from 
the  mouths  orleavesof  other  authors,  as  may  be  obferved 
in  Pliny,  ./Elian,  Athenseus,  and  many  others.  Not  a 
few  tranfcriptively,  fubfcribing  their  names  unto  other 
men’s  endeavours,  and  merely  tranfcribing  almoft  all  they 
have  written  ;  the  Latins  tranfcribing  the  Greeks,  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  each  other.  Thus  hath  Juftin  bor¬ 
rowed  all  from  Trogus  Pompeius;  and  Julius  Solinus  in 
a  manner tranfcribed  Pliny;  thus  have  Lucian  and  Apu- 
leius  ferved  Lucius  Pratenfii,  men  both  living  at  the  fame 
time,  and  both  tranfcribing  the  fame  author,  in  thofe 
famous  books  entitled  “Lucius”  by  the  one,  and  “Au¬ 
reus  Afinus”  by  the  other.  In  the  fame  meafure  hath 
Simocrates,  in  his  trad;  cle  Kilo,  dealt  with  Diodorus 
Siculus,  as  may  be  obferved  in  that  work  annexed  to 
Herodotus,  and  tranflated  by  Jungermannus.  Thus 
Eratofthenes  wholly  tranflated  Timotheus  de  Infulis,  not 
fparing  the  very  preface.  The  very  fame  doth  Strabo 
report  of  Edorus  and  Arifton  in  a  treatife  de  Milo .  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus  hath  alfo  obferved  many  examples 
thereof  among  the  Greeks;  and  Pliny  fpeaketh  very 
plainly  in  his  Preface,  that  conferring  his  authors,  and 
comparing  their  works  together,  he  generally  found  thofe 
that  went  before  tranfcribed  verbatim  by  thofe  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  their  originals  never  fo  much  as  mentioned. 
Even  the  magnified  Virgil  hath  borrowed  almoft  all  his 
works ;  his  Eclogues  from  Theocritus,  his  Georgies  from 
Hefiod  and  Aratus,  his  ./Eneid  from  Homer,  the  fecond 
book  whereof,  containing  the  exploit  of  Sinon  and  the 
Trojan  horfes,  (as  Macrobius  obferveth,)  he  hath  verba¬ 
tim  derived  from  Pifander.  Our  own  profeflion  (phyfic) 
is  not  excufable  herein  :  thus  Oribafius,  Aetius,  and 
iEginetus,  have  in  a  manner  tranfcribed  Galen  ;  but 
Marcellinus  Empiricus,  who  hath  left  a  famous  w’ork  De 
Medicamentis,  hath  word  for  word  tranfcribed  all  Scribo- 
nius  Largus  de  Comp.  Medic,  and  not  left  out  his  very 
peroration.  And  thus  may  we  perceive  the  ancients 
were  but  men  even  like  ourfelves.  The  practice  of  tranf- 
cription  in  our  days  was  no  monfter  in  theirs:  plagiary 
had  not  its  nativity  with  printing,  but  began  in  times 
when  thefts  were  difficult,  and  the  paucity  of  books 
fcarcely  wanted  that  invention.” 

Barrow’s  New  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1751, 
3  7  54-,  is  preceded  by  a  tranflation  of  d’Alembert’s  Preli¬ 
minary  Difcourfe  to  the  French  Encyclopedic,  but  with¬ 
out  the  flighted  acknowledgment  whence  derived.  The 
Introduction  to  Croker’s  Complete  DiCt.  of  Arts,  1766, 
is  nothing  but  a  portion  of  the  fame  Preliminary  Dilcourfe, 
but  without  any  notice  of  the  original  author. 

A  very  flagrant  and  indefenfible  inftance  of  plagiarifm 
is  expofed  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  November 
1814. 

PLA'GI  ARY,_/i  [Plagiarius,  Lat.  from  theGr .n'huya.,  a 
ftroke,  blow’,  or  ftripe.]  A  man-ftealer. — Among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  a  plagiary  (plagiarius)  was  properly  a  perfon  who 
bought,  told,  or  retained, a  freeman  fora  Have;  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  the  Flavian  law  condemned  fuch  a  perfon  adplagas, 
to  be  whipped.  Chambers. — A  thief  in  literature;  one  who 
Reals  the  thoughts  or  writings  of  another. — The  enfuing 
difcourfe,  left  I  chance  to  be  traduced  for  a  plagiary  by 
him  who  has  played  the  thief,  was  one  of  thole  that,  by  a 
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worthy  hand,  were  ftolen  from  me.  South. — Without 
invention,  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and  a  poet  but  a  pla¬ 
giary  of  others  :  both  are  allovyed  fometimes  to  copy  and 
trahflate.  Dryden's  Difrefnoy. — The  crime  of.  literary 
theft;  plagiarifm. — Plagiary  had  not  its  nativity  with 
printing,  but  began  when  the  paucity  of  books  fcarce 
wanted  that  invention.  Brown. — My  firft  with  in  attempt¬ 
ing  a  play  was  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  plagiary.  She¬ 
ridan,  Pref.  to  the  Rivals,  1775. 

PLA'GIARY.a#,  Stealing  men.— Some  of  thefe  flaves 
fell  into  that  condition  by  treachery;  fome  by  chance  of 
war;  others  by  plagiary  and  man -dealing  Tartars. 
Brown’s  Trav.  1685.— PraCtifing  literary  theft.— A  pla¬ 
giary  fonnet  -  wright.  Bp.  Hall's  Sat. — The  plagiary 
prieft  having  ftolen  this  whole  paflage  verbatim  out  of 
Bellarmine.  Bp-  Hall's  Hon.  of  the  Marr.  Clergy. 

PLA'GII  CRI'MEN.  The  dealing  of  human  creatures. 
This,  in  Scotland,  was  anciently  punifhable  with  death, 
as  a  treafonable  ufurpation  of  the  royal  authority  in  de¬ 
taining  his  majefty’s  liege  fubjeCts.  The  fame  punifh- 
ment  has  been  applied  to  the  dealing  of  children  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Bell’s  Scotch  Did.  See  Plagiary. 

PLAGUE,  (.  [play he,  Dutch;  plaga,  Lat.  irtwyn,  Gr. 
plaie,  Fr.]  Peftiience  ;  a  difeafe  eminently  contagious 
and  deltruCtive. — The  general  opinion  is,  that  years  hot 
and  moilt  are  moft  peftilent;  yet  many  times  there  have 
been  great  plagues  in  dry  years.  Bacons  Nat.  Hijl, 

All  thofe  plagues  which  earth  and  air  had  brooded, 

Firft  on  inferior  creatures  try’d  their  force, 

And  laft  they  feized  on  man.  Lee  and  Dryden. 

Plague  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied  to  various 
epidemic  and  fatal  difeafes,  but  is  now  limited  by  phyfi- 
cians  to  a  contagious  and  malignant  fever,  moftly  accom¬ 
panied  by  buboes  and  carbuncles.  It  is  the  Anthracia 
peftis  of  Good.  See  the  article  Pathology,  vol.  xix. 
p.  279. 

Among  ancient  writers,  though  the  mortality  and  mi- 
fery  which  the  plague  carried  with  it  are  powerfully  de¬ 
picted,  yet  its  peculiar  fymptoms  are  not  detailed;  fo  that 
it  isimpoffible  to  afeertain  the  nature  of  the  malady  it- 
felf.  And  in  fome  cafes,  though  the  phenomena  of  the 
difeafe  are  partially  deferibed,  yet  the  general  defeription 
is  obfeure  and  doubtful:  hence  it  is  better  perhaps  to 
pafsover  thefe  early  accounts  than  increafe  the  abfurdity 
that  belongs  to  them  by  conjecture  and  hypothefis.  To 
this  number  efpecialiy  belong  the  marvellous  relation  of 
Fernelius,  who  tells  of  a  plague  or  murrain  fatal  only  to 
cats ;  and  that  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffus,  who  mentions 
one  that  only  attacked  maids ;  and  fo  on. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  plagues 
as  they  are  ftyled  by  Livy,  (probably  epidemics  occa- 
fioned  by  the  undrained  marfties  fcattered  around  the  fite 
of  the  ancient  city,)  were  of  frequent  occurrence;  and 
the  foie  remedies  we  find  employed  againft  them  were 
fuch  as  religion  only  is  known  to  afford.  On  one  occa- 
fion,  (B.C.  461.)  prayers,  offerings,  and  general  fuppli- 
cations  in  the  temples;  (lib.  iii.  c.  6,  7.)  On  another, 
(B.  C.  396.)  after  the  Sibylline  books  had  been  confulted 
by  the  duumvirs,  they  inftituted  the  new  and  public  cere¬ 
mony  of  thcledi/iernium,  tovvhich  werejoined  thefamerite 
in  private;  univerlal  feaftings  throughout  the  city,  even 
amongft  the  bittereft  foes;  the  lufpenfion  of  quarrels  and 
law-(uits,  and  the  liberation  of  priloners  from  their  bonds; 
(v.  c.  13.)  On  a  third,  (B.  C.  361.)  after  the  leCtifter- 
niurn  had  failed,  dramatic  exhibitions  in  honour  of  the 
gods.  Livy  dates  from  this  period  the  introduction  of 
theatrical  entertainments  at  Rome,  and  he  further  tells 
us,  that  as  his  countrymen,  at  this  time,  had  no  aCtors  of 
their  own,  they  were  obliged  to  obtain  -Them  from  Tuf- 
cany.  It  is  curious  to  conlider  that  the  important  amufe- 
ment  of  the  dmma,  derived  from  the  Romans  to  fo  many 
nations,  fliould  at  firft,  among  that  people,  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  medico-religious  rite. 

Thucydides  gives  a  beautiful  and  interefting  account 
7  H  of 
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of  the  plague  which  happened  during  the  fecond  year  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  (B.  C.  430.)  It  has  been  thought 
by  fome  not  to  have  been  the  true  plague,  fmcethe  bubo 
and  carbuncle  are  not  mentioned  among  the  fymptoms; 
but  we  fhall  prefently  fee,  however,  that  thefe  eruptions 
are  not  of  invariable  occurrence. 

The  molt  dreadful  plague  that  ever  raged  at  Rome  was 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  D.  80.  The  emperor  left  no 
remedy  unattempted  to  abate  the  malignity  of  thediftem- 
per,  afting  during  its  continuance  like  a  father  to  his 
people.  The  fame  fatal  difeafe  raged  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 
A.  D.  1675  and  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  famine,  by 
earthquakes,  inundations,  and  other  calamities.  The 
Romans  believed  that  JEfculapius  fometimes  entered  into 
aferpent,  and  cured  the  plague. 

In  the  15th  year  of  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  A.  D.  54.2, 
the  plague  committed  dreadful  ravages.  Gibbon,  who 
borrows  his  defcription  from  Procopius,  confiders  Ethio¬ 
pia  and  Egypt  to  have  been  the  original  fources  of  this 
plague.  “In  a  damp  hot  ftagnating  air,  this  African 
fever  is  generated  from  the  putrefattion  of  animal  fub- 
ftances,  and  efpecially  from  the  fwarms  of  locufts,  not 
lefs  deftru£tive  to  mankind  in  their  death  than  their  lives. 
The  infeftion  was  fometimes  announced  by  the  vifions 
of  a  diftempered  fancy;  and  the  viftim  defpaired  as  foon 
as  he  had  heard  the  menace  and  felt  the  ftroke  of  an  in- 
vifible  fpeftre.  But  the  greater  number  in  their  beds,  in 
the  ftreets,  in  their  ufual  occupation,  were  furprifed  by 
a  flight  fever;  fo  flight,  indeed,  that  neither  the  pulfe  nor 
the  colour  of  the  patient  gave  any  figns  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  danger.  On  the  next,  or  the  fucceeding,  day,  it  was 
declared  by  the  fwelling  of  the  glands,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  groin,  of  the  armpits,  and  under  the  ear;  and, 
when  thefe  buboes  or  tumors  were  opened,  they  were 
found  to  contain  a  coal,  or  black  fubftance,  of  the  fize  of 
a  lentil.  If  they  came  to  a  juft  fwelling  and  fuppuration, 
the  patient  was  faved  by  this  kind  and  natural  difcharge 
of  the  morbid  humour:  but,  if  they  continued  hard  and 
dry,  a  mortification  quickly  enfued;  and  the  fifth  day 
was  commonly  the  term  of  his  life.  The  fever  was  often 
accompanied  by  lethargy  or  delirium;  the  bodies  of  the 
fick  were  covered  with  black  puftules  or  carbuncles,  the 
fymptoms  of  immediate  death;  and,  in  conftitutions 
too  feeble  to  produce  an  eruption,  the  vomiting  of  blood 
was  followed  by  mortification  of  the  bowels.  To 
pregnant  women  the  plague  was  generally  mortal ;  yet, 
one  infant  was  drawn  alive  from  his  dead  mother,  and 
three  mothers  furvived  the  lofs  of  their  infe&ed  fcetus. 
Youth  was  the  moft  perilous  feafon,  and  the  female  fex 
was  lefs  fufceptible  than  the  male;  but  every  rank  and 
profeflion  was  attacked  with  indifcriminate  rage;  and 
many  of  thofe  who  efcaped  were  deprived  of  the  ufe  of 
their  fpeech,  without  being  fecure  from  a  return  of  the 
diforder. 

“The  phyficians  of  Conftantinople  were  zealous  and 
fkilful,  but  their  art  was  baffled  by  the  various  fymp¬ 
toms  and  pertinacious  vehemence  of  the  difeafe:  the 
fame  remedies  were  productive  of  contrary  effects,  and 
the  event  capricioufly  difappointed  their  prognoftics  of 
death  or  recovery. 

“  The  fellow-citizens  of  Procopius  were  fatisfied,  by 
iotne  fhort  and  partial  experience,  that  the  infeftion 
could  not  be  gained  by  the  clofeft  converfation  ;  and  this 
perfuafion  might  fupport  the  affiduity  of  friends  and  phy¬ 
ficians  in  the  care  of  the  fick,  whom  inhuman  prudence 
would  have  condemned  to  folitude  and  defpair.  But  the 
fatal  fecurity,  like  the  predeftination  of  the  Turks,  mult 
have  aided  the  progrefs  of  the  contagion  ;  and  thofe  fa- 
lutary  precautions,  to  which  Europe  is  indebted  for  her 
fafety,  were  unknown  to  the  government  of  Juftinian. 
No  reftraints  were  impofed  on  the  free  and  frequent  in- 
tercourfe  of  the  Roman  provinces;  from  Perfia  to  France 
the  nations  were  mingled  and  infeCled  by  wars  and  emi- 
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grations;  and  the  peftilential  odour,  which  lurks  for 
years  in  a  bale  of  cotton,  was  imported,  by  the  abufe  of 
trade,  into  the  moft  diftant  regions.  The  mode  of  its 
propagation  is  explained  by  the  remark  of  Procopius  him- 
felf,  that  it  always  fpread  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  inland 
countries:  the  moft  fequeftered  iflands  and  mountains 
were  fucceflively  vifited ;  the  places  which  had  efcaped 
the  fury  of  its  firft  paflage  were  alone  expofed  to  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  enfuing  year.  The  winds  might  diffufe 
that  fubtle  venom;  but,  unlefs  the  atmofphere  be  previ- 
oufly  difpofed  for  its  reception,  the  plague  would  foon 
expire  in  the  cold  or  temperate  climates  of  the  earth. 
Such  was  the  univerfal  corruption  of  the  air,  that  the 
peftilence  was  not  checked  or  alleviated  by  any  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  feafons.  In  time  its  firft  malignity  was 
abated  and  difperfed ;  the  difeafe  alternately  languifhed 
and  revived  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous 
period  of  fifty-two  years  that  mankind  recovered  their 
health,  or  the  air  refumed  its  pure  and  falubrious  quality. 
No  fatfts  have  been  preferved  to  fuftain  an  account,  or 
even  a  conjecture,  of  the  numbers  that  perifhed  in  this 
extraordinary  mortality.  I  only  find  that,  during  three 
months,  five,  and  at  length  ten,  thoufand  people  died 
each  day  at  Conftantinople  ;  that  many  cities  of  the  Eaft 
were  left  vacant;  and  that,  in  feveral  diftriCts  in  Italy, 
the  harveft  and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground.” 
Gibbon  adds,  that  it  is  not  wholly  inadmifflble  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  hundred  millions  of  perfons  fell  victims  to 
this  contagion  in  the  Roman  empire. 

About  the  year  430  the  plague  vifited  Britain,  juft  af¬ 
ter  the  PiCts  and  Scots  had  made  a  formidable  invafion  of 
the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland.  It  raged  with  uncom¬ 
mon  fury,  and  fwept  away  moft  of  thofe  whom  the  fword 
and  famine  had  fpared,  fo  that  the  living  were  fcarcely 
fufficient  to  bury  the  dead. 

Between  the  years  1346  and  135a  the  plague  became 
almoft  general  over  Europe.  It  began  according  to  the 
beft  accounts  in  China,  was  carried  by  the  caravans  which 
every  year  crofled  Tartary  to  the  Northern  Cafpian  Sea, 
and  even  to  Azof.  Hence  it  proceeded  gradually  weft- 
ward  to  Conftantinople  and  Egypt.  From  Conftantino¬ 
ple  it  paffed  into  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  Africa,  and 
by  degrees  along  thecoaftsof  the  ocean  into  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  into  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Denmark,  Ruffia,  and  the  other  northern  kingdoms. 
Now  it  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  Ruffia,  although  the 
Chinefe  caravans  were  nearly  touching  her  fouthern 
frontiers,  although  governed  at  this  period  by  Tartars, 
who  fomeyears  before  had  fubdued  the  country,  although 
in  direct  communication  with  its  Tartar  mafters,  was  not 
infeCted  by  that  quarter ;  and  yet  the  land  KaptlhaCth 
(Cumanien),  and  its  capital  Sarai,  were  nearly  deftroyed 
by  the  plague ;  and  the  fame  happened  at  Yeholdai, 
Ormtfchai,  and  even  at  Aftracan,  as  Levefque  fays,  in  his 
Hiftoire  de  Ruffle.  It  is  true  that  Le  Clerc  fays  other- 
wife;  and  maintains  that  the  plague  appeared  in  Ruffia 
even  in  1343,  and  that  it  was  brought  there  by  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  but  he  gives  no  proof;  and  no  traditional  report, 
no  cotemporary  chronicle,  mentions  it,  whilft  they  all  de¬ 
tail,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  the  partial  irruption  of  the 
plague  into  the  towns  of  the  European  frontier,  l'uch  as 
Plelkow,  Novogorod,  &c.  in  1350,  and  the  tremendous 
one  of  the  next  year,  1351,  which  fpread  rapidly  from  this 
place  over  all  the  country.  This  plague,  like  that  of  the 
fixth  century,  which  equally  fpread  from  the  Afiatic 
fliores  to  Conftantinople  and  Rome,  after  the  firft  fury 
had  abated,  appeared  fomeyears  afterwards  a  fecond  time, 
though  milder,  and  a  little  diffimilar  in  fymptoms,  as  may 
be  feen  in  Freind’s  Hiftoria  Medicinae,  page  387.  “Al¬ 
tera  J'pecies ,”  he  fays  amongft  other  things,  “  quae  prior em 
excepit,  cum  febri  continua  invafit,  carbunculis  et  abfcejji- 
bus  in  prcccipue  in  in g trine  ct  Jub  alis ;  hsec  priorem  letha- 
lite  equavit.”  The  firft  was  beginning  with  fever,  but 
a  bloody  vomiting  was  foon  afterwards  taking  place,  and 
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on  the  fecond  day,  or  on  the  third  to  the  utmoft,  the  pa¬ 
tient  died,  without  any  carbunculus  or  abfcefs  whatever. 

The  defcription  given  of  this  plague,  as  it  appeared  at 
Florence,  by  the  facetious  Boccacio,  is  very  interefting. 
He  tells  us  that  “the  fymptoms  with  which  it  was  ac¬ 
companied  were,  in  foine  refpeCts,  different  from  thofe 
which  attended  it  in  the  Eaft,  where  an  effufion  of  blood 
from  the  no fe  announced  the  approach  of  death  ;  for 
with  us,  in  perfons  of  both  fexes,  there  arofe  tumours  on 
the  groin,  and  under  the  arm-pits,  which,  in  fome,  were 
as  large  as  a  common-fized  apple,  and  were  called  by  the 
common  people  gavoccioli.  Thefe  quickly  fpread  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  were  fucceeded  by  black  or 
livid  l'pots,  on  the  arms,  thighs,  and  elfewhere.  In 
fome  perfons  thefe  fpots  were  large  and  few  in  number; 
in  others  fmall  and  numerous;  but  wherever  either  they 
or  the  gavoccioli  appeared,  they  were  the  certain  figns  of 
inevitable  death,  againft  which  no  medicines  feemed  to 
be  of  any  avail.  For,  whether  it  arofe  from  the  incura¬ 
ble  nature  of  the  difeafe,  or  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
practitioners,  many  of  whom  had  certainly  no  pretenfions 
to  medical  knowledge,  almoft  all  thofe  who  were  affeCted 
died  on  the  third  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  afore- 
faid  fpots,  without  the  occurrence  of  fever  or  of  any  other 
fymptom.” 

The  accuracy  of  this  defcription  is  unqueftionable  ;  for 
it  accords,  as  we  (hall  prefently  (how,  with  modern  obfer- 
vations.  Boccacio,  however,  is  not  in  all  refpeCts  fo  ac¬ 
curate.  The  following  paragraph  is  very  fufpicious. 
“  But  what  rendered  this  peftilence  fo  deftruCtive,  was 
the  facility  with  which  it  was  communicated,  fpreading  like 
fire  amongft  combuftible  matter.  Not  only  thofe  who 
affociated  or  converfed  with  the  difeafed,  but  thofe  who 
merely  touched  their  clothes,  or  any  thing  which  they 
had  ufed,  were  immediately  infeCted  ;  nay,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  even  thofe  animals  which  happened  to 
come  in  contaCl  with  any  thing  belonging  to  thofe  who 
were  afflicted  with  this  diftemper,  were  feized  with  it,  and 
died  in  a  very  (hort  fpace.  Of  this  I  was  myfelf  an  eye- 
witnefs,  in  fome  pigs,  which,  while  turning  over  fome  rags 
with  their  fnouts  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  ffreet 
from  the  houfe  of  a  poor  man  lately  dead,  began  to  reel 
as  if  they  were  poifoned,  and  fell  dead  upon  them.” 

It  appears  alfo,  that  in  this  plague  no  precautionary 
meafures  had  any  influence  in  arrefting  the  infection. 
Many,  however,  were  tried.  “Some,”  fays  our  author, 
“  thought  that  the  beft  prefervative  againft  the  contagion 
was  to  be  found  in  Jlricl  temperance  and  feclufion.  They 
therefore  formed  themfelves  into  parties,  and  (hut  them¬ 
felves  up,  icith  ajupply  of  wines  and  other  provijions  of  the 
leji  quality,  in  fome  houfe  which  the  infeCtion  had  not 
reached ;  and,  carefully  avoiding  all  intercourle  from 
v.'ithout,  diverted  themfelves  with  mufic  and  other  amufe- 
ments,  as  well  as  they  could.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
afferted  that  the  wifeft  way  was  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
drive  care  away  by  diffipation ;  and  in  conformity  with 
this  opinion,  they  went  from  tavern  to  tavern,  and  from 
houfe  to  houfe,  indulging  themfelves  freely  in  all  kinds 
of  excefs,  whenever  they  thought  proper.  For,  into  fuch 
a  miferable  (late  of  affliction  and  diftrefs  was  the  city 
fallen,  that  the  officers  of  juftice,  and  the  ininifters  of  re¬ 
ligion,  being  alike  fwept  away  by  the  mortality,  all  laws, 
both  human  and  divine,  were  fufpended ;  and  men  aban¬ 
doned  their  houfes  and  property  to  any  one  that  chofe  to 
take  pofleffion  of  them,  as  having  little  longer  to  enjoy 
them.  Some  again,  adopting  a  middle  courfe  between 
thefe  two,  neither  dieted  themfelves  fo  ftrictly  as  the  one, 
nor. indulged  in  the  exceffes  of  the  other;  but  wore  aro¬ 
matic  herbs,  flowers,  or  fpices,  as  a  prefervative  againft 
the  corruption  of  the  air,  which  the  putrefying  bodies 
rendered  every-where  noifome  and  fetid ;  while  others, 
abandoning  their  friends  and  pofleffions,fled  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  fuppofing  that  the  city  was  the  exclufive  objeCt  of  the 
divine  vengeance,  and  that  its  laft  hour  was  come.  Of 
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thofe  who  purfued  thefe  different  plans,  fome  in  every 
cafe  efcaped,  but  the  greater  part  perilhed  iniferably.” 

The  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century  was  remarka¬ 
ble  for  fome  terrible  irruptions  of  the  plague.  In  the 
year  1656  the  plague  was  brought  from  Sardinia  to  Na¬ 
ples,  being  introduced  into  the  city  by  a  tranfport  with 
foldiers  on-board.  It  raged  with  exceffive  violence,  car¬ 
rying  off  in  lefs  than  fix  months  400,000  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  diftemper  was  at  firft  called  by  the  phyficians 
a  malignant  fever  ;  but  one  of  them  affirming  it  to  be 
pejlilential,  the  viceroy,  who  was  apprehenfive  left  fuch  a 
report  would  occafion  all  communication  with  Naples  to 
be  broke  off,  was  offended  with  this  declaration,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  imprifoned.  As  a  favour,  however,  he 
allowed  him  to  return  and  die  in  his  own  houfe.  By 
this  proceeding  of  the  viceroy,  the  diftemper,  being  ne- 
gleCted,  made  a  moft  rapid  and  furious  progrefs,  and  filled 
the  whole  city  with  confternation.  The  ftreets  were 
crowded  with  confufed  proceffions,  which  ferved  to  fpread 
the  infeCtion  through  all  the  quarters.  The  terror  of  the 
people  increafed  their  fuperftition  ;  and,  it  being  reported 
that  a  certain  nun  had  prophefied  that  the  peftilence 
would  ceafe  upon  building  a  hermitage  for  her  filter  nuns 
upon  the  hill  of  St.  Martin’s,  the  edifice  was  immediately 
begun  with  the  moft  ardent  zeal.  Perfons  of  the  high- 
eft  quality  (trove  who  fhould  perform  the  meaneft  offices; 
fome  loading  themfelves  with  beams,  and  others  carrying 
bafkets  full  of  lime  and  nails,  while  perfons  of  all  ranks 
(tripped  themfeives  of  their  moft  valuable  efteCts,  which 
they  threw  into  empty  hogftieads  placed  in  the  ftreets  to 
receive  the  charitable  contributions.  Their  violent  agi¬ 
tation,  however,  and  the  increafing  heats,  diffufed  the 
malady  through  the  whole  city,  and  the  ftreets  and  the 
(fairs  of  the  churches  were  filled  with  the  dead  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  whom,  for  fome  time  of  the  month  of  July, 
amounted  daily  to  15,000.  The  viceroy  now  ufed  all 
poffible  precautions  to  abate  the  fury  of  the  diftemper. 
and  to  prevent  its  fpreading  to  the  provinces.  The  in¬ 
fection,  however,  defolated  the  whole  kingdom,  except¬ 
ing  the  provinces  of  Otranto  and  the  Farther  Calabria, 
and  the  cities  of  Gaeta,  Sorrento,  Paolo,  and  Belvedere. 
The  general  calamity  was  increafed  in  Naples  by  malcon¬ 
tents,  who  infinuated  that  the  diftemper  had  been  defign- 
edly  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  there  were 
people  in  difguife  who  went  through  the  city  fowing  poi- 
(oned  duft.  This  idle  rumour  enraged  the  populace,  who 
began  to  infult  the  Spanifh  foldiers,  and  threaten  a  fedi- 
tion ;  fo  that  the  viceroy,  to  pacify  the  mob,  caufed  a 
criminal  to  be  broke  upon  the  wheel,  under  pretence 
that  he  was  a  difperfer  of  the  duft.  A  violent  and  plen¬ 
tiful  rain  falling  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  the  diftem¬ 
per  began  to  abate  ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  December  the 
phyficians  made  a  folemn  declaration  that  the  city  was 
entirely  free  from  infection. 

Of  the  frequent  and  dreadful  vifitations  of  the  plague 
to  the  city  of  London,  we  have  in  various  pages  of 
that  article,  related  much  interefting  matter,  though 
not  exaftly  medical,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer 
by  means  of  the  Index.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve 
here,  that,  according  to  the  defcription  given  by  Dr. 
Hodges  in  his  Loimologia,  the  plague  of  1665  was  of 
the  word  kind  ;  for  petechial  eruptions  (the  moft  for¬ 
midable  of  all  appearances)  w'ere  very  frequently  pre¬ 
sent*  They  varied  from  fmall  ones,  refembling  flea- 
bites,  to  others  as  large  as  the  (tripes  of  a  whip,  which 
latter  gave  the  (kin  a  mottled  appearance.  According  to 
the  above  author,  thefe  tokens  (fo  vulgarly  called  as  be¬ 
tokening  death)  were  elevated,  and  contained  blood. 
They  “  were  of  various  fizes,”  fays  he  ;  “  fometimes  as  fmall 
as  a  pin’s  head,  fometimes  larger,  and  as  broad  as  a  filver 
penny.  Some  were  depreffed,  others  prominent.  They 
differed  alfo  in  their  degrees  of  hardnefs,  fome  being 
eafily  penetrable  by  a  needle  or  a  pen-knife,  &c.  Tbey 
were  not  all  of  the  fame  colour,  but  bore  fo  ftrong  a  re- 
7  femblance 
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femblance  to  warts,  that  they  were  often  miftaken  for 
them,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  but  even  by  the  furgeons; 
and  the  author  himfelf  was  fometimes  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  needle  for  diftinguilhing  them.  A  quick 
fenfibility  was  a  good  fign,  and  thofe  which  went  no  far¬ 
ther  than  the  Ikin  would  often  (lough  off;  whereas,  when 
they  went  deeper,  they  were  deemed  dangerous,  efpecially 
when  the  part  loft  its  feeling,  and  threatened  fphacela- 
fion.”  (Hodges,  p.  133,)  The  fame  excellent  author 
defcribes  another  peftilential  eruption,  popularly  called 
hi ains,  and  were  a  fort  of  blebs,  or  bulla,  containing  ichor 
orferum.  Thefe,  he  fays,  were  “vefications  of  fizefrotn 
a  pea  to  a  nutmeg,  encompafled  with  a  variegated  circle, 
generally  reddifh.  They  arofe  with  exquifite  and  (hooting 
pain,  and  contained  an  ichor  of  a  yellowifti  or  draw 
colour,  which  was  fo  acrid  or  cauftic,  that  it  foon  corroded 
t  he  velicle,  and  burft  out,  of  a  colour  yellowifti,  livid,  or 
black.  Thefe  puftules  broke  out  in  many  parts  of  the 
body,  their  ftation  and  number  being  uncertain  ;  fome¬ 
times  few,  fometimes  many  :  in  one  cafe,  the  whole  body 
was  covered  all  over  with  them.”  (Hodges,  p.  no.)  In 
the  di  regions  publilhed  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  for  the 
Jearchers,  they  are  ordered  to  examine  “  whether  there  be 
any  blains  which  may  rife  in  any  part  of  the  body  in  form 
of  a  blifter,  much  bigger  than  the  (mail  pox,  of  a  ftraw- 
colour  or  livid-colour,  which  latter  is  the  worfer ;  either 
of  them  hath  a  reddifh  circuit,  fomething  fwollen,  round 
about  it  ;  which  circuit  remains  after  the  blifter  is  broken, 
encompafling  the  fore.”  See  Certain  neceflary  Direftions, 
by  the  King’s  fpecial  Command,  Lond.  1665. 

This  plague  afflifted  all  claffes,  ages,  and  either  fex ; 
but  it  was  of  courfe  more  prevalent  in  the  dirtied:  and 
worft-ventilated  ftreets,  whence  it  got  the  name  of  pour's 
plague ,  the  fuperior  cleanlinefs  and  comforts  of  the  rich 
affording  them  fome  degree  of  immunity  from  its  attacks, 

It  is  a  remarkable  faft,  that,  though  during  the  year 
1665,  the  plague  was  mod  violent,  yet  this  difeafe  was 
never  entirely  out  of  London,  except  for  three  years, 
from  the  year  1603  till  1670.  In  many  of  thefe  interme¬ 
diate  years,  the  mortality  was  very  confiderable  :  in  1604, 
it  amounted  to  goo  perfons  ;  in  1605,  to  400;  in  1606, 
to  2000,  and  as  many  in  the  two  following  years;  and  up 
to  1640  and  1648,  the  yearly  average  exceeded  1000. 
Laftly,  during  the  feafons  of  the  great  attack,  68,000  are 
computed  to  have  periflied,  of  which  number  46,000  were 
carried  off  in  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  but 
the  numbers  diminiftied  to  1000  during  December. 

The  treatment  of  this  plague  was  chiefly  conducted 
(when  treatment  was  at  all  applied)  on  the  principle  fo 
common  at  that  time,  of  expelling  from  the  body  the 
morbid  poifon,  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe ;  fo  that  it  was 
confidered  neceflary,  above  all  things,  to  aflift  nature  in 
expelling  that  poifon  from  the  body,  and  this  principally 
by  fwcating,  which  Morton  called  the  king’s  highway.  In 
“  Certain  Rules,  Directions,  or  Advertilements,  for  this 
Time  of  Peftilential  Contagion,  firft  publilhed  for  the 
Behoofe  of  the  City  of  London,  in  the  Vifitation  of 
3603,”  and  republifiied  upon  the  recurrence  of  the  plague 
in  1625,  copious  J'weatings  were  directed  to  be  excited  by 
ltrong  fudorifics,  with  warm  beds  and  bed-clothes,  “  fo 
foon  as  any  of  them  (the  poorer  fort  of  people)  apprehend 
tbemfelves  to  be  taken  with  the  plague,”  and  thefe  were 
to  be  repeated  every  eight  hours;  and  they  were  to 
“  continue  this  courfe  for  four  or  five  days  ;”  and,  while 
they  were  fweating,  it  was  ordered  that  they  were  not 
to  be  (uffered  “  to  reft  or  fieep.”  The  fame  modes  of 
treatment  were  adopted  in  the  “Advice  fet  downe  by  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  by  his  Majefties  fpeciall  Com¬ 
mand,”  which  was  printed  in  1630.  Not  only  ltrong 
fudorifics  were  enjoined,  but  it  was  directed  “that  there 
be  good  fires  kept  in  and  about  the  vifited  houfes,  and 
their  neighbours,”  and  “  to  make  fires  rather  in  pannes, 
to  remove  about  the  chambers,  than  in  chimneys;  the 
better  to  correft  the  ayre  of  the  houfes.”  In  1665,  the 


College  of  Phyficians  were  required  by  government  to 
infpeft  the  rules  of  former  times,  and  make  fuch  altera¬ 
tions  as  they  deemed  proper;  and  among  the  directions 
which  they  then  publilhed,  after  mentioning  bleeding, 
purging,  and  vomiting,  they  fay  “  thefe  three  great  reme¬ 
dies  rarely  have  place  in  the  plague,  but  are  generally 
dangerous,  and  molt  of  all  purging  by  any  ftrong  medi¬ 
cines,”  but  exprefs  an  opinion,  that  “  the  poifon  is  bell 
expelled  by  fweating,  provoked  by  polfet-ale  and  London 
treacle”  mixed  ;  and  order  the  patient  to  “  be  put  to  bed 
to  fweat,  well  covered  in  a  blanket,  without  his  Ihirt,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  every  fifth  hour  renewing  his  cordial, 
but  in  half  the  quantity,  between-whiles  refrefliing  him 
with  polfet-drink,  oatmeal-caudle,  or  thin  broths,  made 
jelly-wine,  or  hartlhorn-jelly ;”  and,  if  neceflary,  warm 
bricks,  wetted  with  vinegar,  and  wrapped  in  flannel, 
were  to  be  put  to  his  feet;  and  care  was  to  be  taken,  that 
he  “  lleep  not  till  the  fweat  be  over.”  Blifters  were  at 
the  fame  time  applied  “  behind  the  ears,  about  the  wrifts, 
near  the  arm-pits,  on  the  infides  of  the  thighs,  and  near 
the  groin,  to  draw  forth  the  venom."  The  buboes  were  to 
be  “  always  drawn  forth,  and  ripened,  and  broke  with  all 
fpeed.” 

Such  was  the  univerfal  pradice  employed  in  the  plagues 
of  the  feventeenth  century;  and  it  is  enough  to  have 
Hated  it  to  prove  that  mifchievous  rather  than  beneficial 
confequences  rnuft  have  been  produced  by  it. 

In  1720,  the  city  of  Marfeilles  was  vifited  with  thisde- 
ftruftive  difeafe,  brought  in  a  (hip  from  the  Levant;  and 
in  feven  months,  during  which  time  it  continued,  it  car¬ 
ried  off  not  lefs  than  60,000  people.  This  defolation  is 
not  yet  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  has  been  pathetically  defcribed  by  Mad.  de  Genlis. 

Indeed  the  ravages  of  this  difeafe  have  been  dreadful 
wherever  it  has  made  its  appearance.  On  the  firft  arrival 
of  the  Europeans  at  the  illand  of  Gran  Canaria,  it  con¬ 
tained  14,000  fighting  men,  foon  after  which,  tw'o  thirds 
of  the  whole  inhabitants  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  plague, 
which  had  probably  been  introduced  by  their  new  vifitors. 
The  deftruftion  it  has  made  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  Conftantinople,  mull  be  known  to  every 
reader;  and  its  fatal  effefts  have  been  particularly 
heightened  there  by  that  firm  belief  which  prevails 
among  the  people  of  predeftination.  They  therefore 
take  no  precaution  to  guard  themfelves  againft  it.  The 
wifer  profeffors  of  this  religion,  however,  at  prefent  aft 
otherwife;  for  we  find  a  receipt  recommended  by  Sidy 
Mohammed  Zerroke,  one  of  the  molt  celebrated  Mara¬ 
bouts,  prefaced  with  thefe  remarkable  words :  “  The  lives 
of  us  all  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  when  it  is  we  muft  die. 
However,  it  hath  pleafed  him  to  fave  many  perfons  from 
the  plague,  by  taking  every  morning,  while  the  infeftion 
rages,  one  pill  or  two  of  the  following  compofition  ;  viz. 
of  myrrh  two  parts,  faff’ron  one  part,  of  aloes  two  parts, 
of  fyrup  of  myrtle  berries  q.  f.”  But  this  remedy  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  more  enlightened;  for  the  bigotry  of  the 
lower  fort  is  fo  extreme  as  to  make  them  defpife  all  pre¬ 
cautions  which  people  of  other  nations  ufe.  The  plague 
is  generally  brought  into  European  Turkey  from  Egypt; 
where  it  is  very'  frequent,  efpecially  at  Grand  Cairo.  To 
give  even  a  lift  of  all  the  plagues  which  have  defolated 
many  flourilhing  countries,  would  extend  this  article 
beyond  all  bounds;  and  minutely  defcribe  them  all, 
would  be  impoflible.  For  the  plague  at  Smyrna,  we 
refer  to  Chandler’s  Travels  as  above.  Refpefting  that 
which  raged. in  Syria  in  1760,  we  refer  to  the  Abbe  Ma- 
riti’s  Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Paleftine,  vol.  i. 
This  plague  was  one  of  the  moft  malignant  and  fatal 
that  Syria  ever  experienced;  for  it  fcarcely  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  any  part  of  the  body  when  it  carried  off  the 
patient. 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  there  are  no  caufes 
in  this  country  which  can  give  rife  to  the  plague;  an 
opinion  llrcngly  borne  out  by  the  fafts,  that  it  has  always 

been 
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been  traced  to  importation,  and  that,  fince  our  excellent 
quarantine-laws  have  prevented  the  tranfmiflion  of  in¬ 
fected  perfons  or  goods  among  us,  this  fevere  vifitation 
has  not  occurred.  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  are  the 
climates  in  which  it  is  indigenous,  and  in  which  it  has 
at  all  times  committed  the  greateft  ravages.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  caution  our  readers  againft  the  tremendous 
r.ewfpaper-accounts  they  may  have  read  of  the  deftroying 
agency  of  the  plague  in  the  countries  in  queftion,  fince, 
when  it  is  faid  that  the  plague  has  depopulated  whole 
cities,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  thofe  cities  are  dead,  but  only  that  many  are  dead, 
and  many  more  have  removed  to  other  places,  through 
fear  of  infeftion.  The  truth  is  fufficiently  dreadful, 
without  any  of  thefe  exaggerations.  We  have  quoted 
one  of  thefe  accounts  below. 

Aleppo ,  Aug.  31,  1773. — On  the  19th  of  January  laft 
the  plague  firft  manifefted  itfelf  in  the  fuburbs  of  Bagdat, 
(near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Babylon,)  and  foon  after  in 
the  city  itfelf.  It  made  fuch  havock  in  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April,  that  of  400,000  inhabitants, 
only  a  quarter  part  were  left  alive.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Hela,  Iman-Aly,  Iman-Huffein, 
and  Iman-Mouifa,  have  been  entirely  fwept  away.  Several 
travellers,  who  pafi'ed  by  thofe  places  in  April,  found  all 
the  houfes  deferred,  and  nothing  but  dead  carcafes  left. 
Some  pilgrims  from  Iman-Aly,  and  fome  Jewifh  families 
who  eicaped  from  Bagdat,  carried  the  contagion  to  Baf- 
fora,  at  which  place,  towards-  the  end  of  March,  the 
Chriftians  and  Franks  fhut  themfelves  up  to  prevent 
infeClion,  which  the  Turks  negleCting,  8000  of  them 
peri  filed,  in  one  quarter  alone  of  the  city,  from  the  15th 
to  the  25th  of  April.  Of  500  domeftics  of  the  Muffelim 
(the  governor),  one  flave  only  efcaped  with  life.  This 
city  confifted  of  100,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  80,000 
have  peri  filed,  5000  fled  to  the  Perfian  gulf,  about  the 
fame  number  efcaped  the  infection,  and  10,000  have  arrived 
here.  The  number  of  Chriftians  who  periftied  amounted 
to  374,  feventy-four  of  which  were  of  the  Roman  commu¬ 
nion,  more  than  4000  Jews,  and  three  Idolaters;  and  all 
the  reft  were  Turks.  The  heat  of  the  month  of  May 
ftopt  the  infection  at  Bagdat,  and  the  10th  of  June  B  a  flora 
was  delivered  from  it.  The  biftiop  of  Babylon  (whofe 
fervants  all  perifhing,  was  driven  forth  to  feek  provifions), 
the  copful  of  France,  two  ecclefiaftics,  and  one  Carmelite, 
died  in  the  firft-mentioned  place;  and  in  Bagdat  the 
Sieur  Perault,  agent  to  the  India  Company,  and  two  Car¬ 
melite  miflionaries.  A  Catholic  Armenian  prieft,  who 
prafiifed  phyiic,  efcaped  the  infeftion,  though  he  attended 
on  the  lick  the  whole  time.  The  feveral  tribes  of  Ara¬ 
bians  who  encamp  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Chatel 
Arabe,  as  far  as  the  fea,  and  to  the  portcf  the  Gulf,  have 
likewife  fuffered  prodigioufly.  Kerim-Khan,  regent  of 
Perfia,  having  placed  a  cordon  of  troops  on  the  frontiers 
of  that  kingdom,  preferved  that  country  from  the  infeftion. 

Any  account  of  the  recent  attacks  of  the  plague  can 
only  be  viewed  with  intereft,  as  leading  to  fome  know'- 
ledge  of  its  caufes  or  prevention  ;  hence  we  Ihall  only 
touch  on  the  mod  remarkable  fafts  that -have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  in  the  following  medical  account  of  the 
difeafe. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  the  early  writers  on  the 
plague  defcribe  it  as  a  fever  of  various  intenfity,  generally 
fatal,  fometimes  accompanied  with  vibices,  or  petechias, 
commonly  with  carbuncles  and  buboes,  fometimes  with 
ail  thefe.  The  more  recent  obfervers  fully  corroborate 
thefe  defcriptions.  It  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  general  hiftory 
of  the  fymptoms  of  the  plague;  becaufe,  in  its  different 
degrees  of  violence,  its  courfe  and  charafter  exhibit  very 
material  variations.  Hence  it  has  been  the  praftice  of 
aimoft  all  the  phyficians,  who  have  publifhed  their  obfer- 
vations  on  the  difeafe,  to  divide  the  congeries  of  fymp¬ 
toms  into  feveral  claffes :  the  phyficians  of  Marfeiiles  de- 
fcribed  five  fpecies  of  the  maladv,  and  Dr.  Ruffed  divided 
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it  into  fix  ;  but  more  recent  authors  fpeak  only  of  three 
types  which  it  a  (Turned,  or  three  degrees  of  violence. 

The  general  derangement  of  the  fyftem,  which  ufliers 
in  an  attack  of  the  plague,  is  much  like  that  which  com¬ 
mences  the  courfe  of  ordinary  fever.  A  fenfe  of  cold, 
with  fome  (hivering,  which  is  foon  followed  by  heat,  and 
acceleration  of  the  pulfe,  with  giddinefs,  head-ache,  de- 
prefiion  of  ftrength  and  fpirits,  white  tongue,  vomiting, 
or  diarrhoea,  and  great  oppreflion  about  the  prsecordia, 
are  among  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  a  burning  pain  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
by  p  peculiar  muddinefs  of  the  eyes,  by  coma,  delirium, 
and  other  afteftions  of  the  fenforium,  which  terminate  by 
death  in  fome  cafes  on  the  fecond  or  third  day,  before 
the  buboes  and  carbuncles  have  appeared  ;  but  which,  in 
others,  continue  toincreafe,  while  thefe  morbid  changes 
enfue,  together  with  purple  fpots  and  ecchymofes,  which 
belong  to  the  plague  in  common  with  other  malignant 
fevers. 

Fever  is  prefent  at  one  ftage  or  other  of  the  plague  with 
very  few  exceptions,  though  it  differs  materially  in  its 
degree,  duration,  and  fymptoms,  in  different  individuals. 
It  is  ufually  preceded  by  a  wearinefs  and  a  confufion  of 
head,  which  becomes  afevere  pain,  as  thefever  advances. 
The  cold  ftage  is  fhort,  and  lefs  marked  than  in  an  inter¬ 
mittent;  but  the  changes  in  the  fucceeding  hot  fit  are 
fudden,  anomalous,  and  alarming.  Naufea  and  vomit¬ 
ing  frequently  occur  from  the  beginning;  but  thefe 
fymptoms  are  abfent  in  a  large  proportion,  even  in  cafes 
which  terminate  fatally.  Indeed  in  many  the  attack  is 
fcarcely  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  that  of  ordinary  fevers 
before  the  fecond  night,  unlefs  where  buboes  and  carbun¬ 
cles  arife  within  the  firft  twenty-four  hours.  Although 
thefe  remove  all  doubts  about  the  nature  of  the  fever, 
they  do  not,  however,  afford  any  certain  prognofis  of 
the  event  of  the  difeafe.  In  fome  cafes  clear  remifiions 
occur  on  the  fecond  or  third  day ;  but  in  general  the 
changes  from  better  to  vvorfe  are  frequent  in  the  courfe 
of  the  firft  twenty-four  hours,  and  more  fudden  and  va¬ 
rious  than  in  common  fevers.  The  difeafe  in  moft  cafes 
advances  with  extreme  rapidity,  infomuch  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  on  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is  often,  in  point  of  de¬ 
bility,  diforder  of  the  fenfes,  and  of  the  vital  funftions, 
reduced  apparently  to  the  condition  of  one  in  the  laft 
ftage  of  a  malignant  fever;  yet  to  this  defperate  (late  will 
fucceed  a  remiflion,  in  which  his  fenfes  and  intellectual 
faculties  arereftored,  and  weaknefs  only  feems  to  remain. 
Neverthelefs,  thefe  remifiions,  when  occurring  early  in 
the  difeafe,  or  when  not  preceded  by  a  fweat,  are  often 
(hort  and  fallacious;  but  when  they  follow  a  perfpiration, 
op  the  third  day  or  later,  and  are  of  fome  hours  conti¬ 
nuance,  they  afford  hopes  of  a  favourable  iffue. 

Delirium  in  the  plague  feldom  becomes  fo  violent  and 
phrenitic  as  in  fome  other  fevers.  It  fometimes  comes  on 
the  firft  night,  but  in  general  not  before  the  fecond  ;  and 
is  higheft  in  the  febrile  exacerbations.  Sometimes  deli¬ 
rium  alternates  with  coma,  which  laft  is  in  general  a  more 
dangerous  fymptom,  but  molt  particularly  fo  when  it 
comes  on  early,  and  does  not  abate  in  the  remifiions. 

The  change  in  the  eyes,  which  has  been  defcribed  as  a 
mudclinefs,  is  extremely  remarkable.  It  fometimes  takes 
place  on  the  firft  day,  but  more  commonly  on  the  fecond 
or  third,  and  remains  till  fome  favourable  turn  of  the 
difeafe  occurs.  “  It  refembled  fomewhat  the  dull  fixed 
eye  obfervable  in  the  laft  ftages  of  malignant  fevers  ;  but 
the  dullnefs  was  different,  muddinefs  and  luftre  being 
ftrangely  blended  together  and  Dr.  Ruffelladds,  that  it 
contributed  much  to  that  confufion  of  countenance, 
which  enabled  him,  after  a  little  experience,  to  pronounce 
with  tolerable  certainty  on  the  exiltence  or  non-exiftence 
of  the  plague.  Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner  confiders  this  fymptom 
the  pathognomonic  one  :  it  never  deceived  his  diagnofis, 
even  though  he  obferved  it  before  the  patient  (uffered 
any  feeling  of  ill  health.  Lofs  of  fpeech,  faltering,  and 
7  I  tremor 
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tremor  of  the  tongue,  are  alfo  prefent.  Dr.  Dickfon 
fays,  that  a  trembling  biting  motion  of  the  lips  was  a 
common  and  dangerous  fymptom.  .He  alfo  adds,  that 
patients  are,  in  a  few  cafes,  quite  deaf ;  and  that  there  is 
often  fome  difficulty  of  hearing. 

The  tongue  very  often  retains  its  natural  appearance ; 
and,  where  it  changes  its  colour,  it  becomes  only  white, 
and  remains  moift,  and  never  puts  on  fo  thick  a  fur, 
or  affumes  fo  dark  a  colour,  as  in  the  advanced  ltages  of 
fome  other  fevers.  The  pulfe  is  generally  low,  quick,  and 
equal;  and  in  the  latter  ftages  it  becomes  exceedingly 
quick  and  fmall,  efpecially  during  the  exacerbations,  fo 
as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible ;  yet  in  fome  cafes,  when  the 
difeafe  is  confiderably  protrafifed,  and  other  fymptoms 
denote  much  diforder,  the  pulfe  varies  little  from  its 
natural  ftate.  In  fafl,  the  variations  of  the  pulfe  are  often 
quite  incongruous  with  the  other  fymptoms.  The  refpi- 
ration  is  little  difordered,  except  in  the  advanced  ftage  : 
there  is  no  factor  of  the  breath,  nor  cough  ;  but  there  is 
extreme  anxiety  and  oppreffion  about  the  praecordia, 
which  produce  great  inquietude,  and,  where  they  come 
on  early,  always  dangerous  fymptoms.  They  are  often 
accompanied  by  a  pain  and  diftreffing  fenfe  of  heat  in  the 
epigaftrium,  probably  conneffed  with  the  ftomach,  and 
rather  increased  than  relieved  by  the  vomiting. 

The  fun&ions  of  the  brain  and  nerves  are  particularly 
affe61ed  by  the  attack  of  the  plague;  fo  that  a  fudden 
and  extreme  proftration  of  ftrength  belongs  to  the  difeafe 
under  all  circumftances,  and  is,  in  faft,  the  moll  marked 
chara6feriftic  of  its  fevere  and  fatal  forms ;  the  vital 
principle  appearing  to  be  fuddenly  as  it  were  extinguiffied, 
or  fo  enfeebled  at  once  as  to  be  incapable  of  refilling  the 
violence  of  the  diforder. 

Vomiting  did  not  occur  at  all  at  Malta,  nor  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  fick  at  Aleppo ;  but,  where  it 
appeared  at  the  beginning,  and  continued  with  ffiort 
intervals,  it  generally  denoted  a  fatal  termination.  The 
matter  ejected  from  the  ftomach  was  various;  at  the 
beginning,  it  was  only  the  ordinary  contents  of  that 
vifcus ;  but,  after  repeated  retchings,  bile  commonly 
followed.  Dr.  Ruffell  did  not  obferve  any  fetid  difcharges 
from  the  ftomach  ;  but  a  blackiffi  liquor  fometimes  came 
off  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  A  diarrhoea  began 
fometimes  on  the  firft  day,  but  more  commonly  in  the 
"advance  of  the  complaint,  and  was  generally  confidered 
as  a  dangerous  fymptom  ;  but  the  ftools  were  lefs  offenfive 
than  thole  in  tertian  fevers  in  the  fame  climate.  Some¬ 
times  dark-coloured  blood  was  difcharged  by  ftool,  un¬ 
mixed  with  faeces,  and  without  griping  pains.  As  a 
loofenefs  of  the  bowels  was  generally  detrimental;  fo,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  ftate  of  coftivenefs  was  attended  with 
no  harm  or  inconvenience.  Pain  at  the  Jieart  is  a  very 
conftant  fymptom. 

But  the  peculiar  and  charafteriftic  fymptoms  of  the 
plague,  as  before  ftated,are  the  buboes  and  carbuncles,  the 
former  being  obferved  in  almoftall  thofe  patients  who  are 
not  carried  off  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  their  formation. 
The  carbuncles,  however,  do  not  occur  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  cafes  of  plague,  and  very  rarely  exift  alone, 
being  generally  conjoined  with  buboes.  Buboes  occur 
in  the  glands  of  the  groin  and  arm-pits,  and  alfo  in  the 
parotid,  maxillary,  and  cervical,  glands;  but  thofe  of  the 
groin  are  molt  frequently  affefted. 

The  inguinal  peftilential  bubo  fometimes  appears  in 
the  fame  place  as  the  ordinary  venereal  tumour,  but  is 
commonly  fituated  lower  in  the  thigh.  A  burning  and 
fhooting  pain  is  often  felt  in  the  part  before  any 
fwelling  is  perceptible  by  the  finger;  but,  when  once  dif- 
tinguifhable,  the  gland  is  always  painful  on  preffure.  In 
the  incipient  ftate  of  the  bubo,  a  fmall  hard  round  tumour 
is  felt  under  the  finger,  moveable  under  the  fkin,  foft,  and 
of  its  natural  colour;  but,  as  the  fwelling  increafes,  it 
affumes  more  of  an  oblong  form,  becomes  lefs  moveable, 
and  the  integuments  are  thickened  and  tumid.  In  fome 
cafes  the  fwelling  is  acutely  painful,  in  others  obtufely 
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fo ;  and  its  progrefs  is  not  lefs  variable.  The  ficin  is 
feldom  inflamed  in  any  degree  during  the  firft  week, 
though  tenfe  and  painful ;  fo  that,  in  the  fatal  cafes,  it 
generally  retains  the  natural  colour;  indeed,  unequivocal 
ligns  of  the  tendency  to  fuppuration  feldom  occur  till 
the  fever  abates,  and  is  manifeftly  on  the  decline,  as 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day;  the  external  inflammation 
then  advances,  the  fwelling  becomes  fofter,  and  breaks 
between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty  -  fecond  day,  when 
treated  limply  with  poultices.  Thofe  buboes  which  do 
not  terminate  in  fuppuration,  ufually  difperfe  gradually, 
and  difappear  altogether  in  the  fecond  month  :  fome  of 
the  inguinal  tumours,  however,  remain  hard  and  indoient 
for  a  longer  time.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  thofe 
who  are  attacked  by  the  plague,  the  buboes  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  firft  day  of  the  difeafe  ;  fometimes  they  are 
even  the  very  firft  fymptom  of  infection  ;  and  fometimes 
they  do  not  arife  until  the  third  day,  or  even  later. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  two  or  three  buboes  in 
the  fame  patient. 

The  anthrax,  or  carbuncle,  which  is  not  unfrequentiy 
conjoined  with  the  bubo,  appears  under  fome  variety  of 
form.  Dr.  Ruffell  has  defcribed  five,  Dr.  Gotwald  (who 
faw  the  plague  at  Dantzic)  four,  and  others  three,  vari¬ 
eties  of  this  peftilential  fore.  In  different  inftances,  it 
commences  in  the  form  of  an  inflamed  puftule,  of  various 
fize  and  colour,  or  of  an  angry  pimple,  tubercle,  orflight- 
ly-elevated  red  or  livid  f pot ;  and,  inftead  of  fuppurating 
kindly,  it  becomes  black,  and  forms  a  gangrenous  efchar, 
furrounded  by  an  inflamed  and  tumid  margin.  The  part 
is  affeCted  with  a  pricking  and  burning  pain.  Dr.  Ban¬ 
croft  obferves,  that,  when  carbuncles  appear  very  early, 
they  affume  a  dark-brown  or  black  colour,  and  remain 
forty-eight  hours  or  more  without  beingcircumfcribed  by 
an  inflamed  margin  ;  they  generally  indicate  the  greateft 
danger.  Moll  commonly,  however,  they  appear  only  in 
the  advanced  ftages ;  and,  where  feveral  occur  in  the 
fame  fubjeCf,  they  generally  appear  in  quick  fucceffion. 
They  are  feated,  in  different  inftances,  on  every  external 
part  of  the  body,  even  on  the  fcrotum,  and  on  the  eye¬ 
brows;  and,  when  they  concur  with  buboes,  they  ufually 
appear  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  body  :  fometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  carbuncles  and  buboes  appear  on  the  oppofite 
fides.  Sympathetic  buboes  occafionally  arife  in  confe- 
quence  of  carbuncles  ;  but  they  are  lefs  intenfely  painful 
than  primary  buboes,  and  difperfe  when  the  carbuncles 
fuppurate  kindly. 

'Thirft,  the  never- failing  attendant  on  febrile  difeafes, 
is  by  no  means  invariably  prefent,  even  in  the  word  forms 
of  the  plague.  The  like  remark  holds  of  want  of  appe¬ 
tite  ;  this  function  is  not  only  not  impaired,  but  is  aug¬ 
mented  to  a  degree  bordering  on  voracity. 

We  (hall  not  follow  Dr.  Ruffell  through  his  fix  claffes  of 
the  difeafe;  but  rather  adopt  the  concife  and  lefs  compli¬ 
cated  divifions  of  fir  Brook  Faulkner,  in  his  recent  De- 
fcription  of  the  Plague  at  Malta. 

The  firft  fpecies  is,  that  in  which,  at  the  firft  attack,  the 
energy  of  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  is  greatly  im¬ 
paired,  indicated  by  coma,  flow  drawling,  or  interrupted 
utterance.  In  this  defcription  of  the  difeafe,  the  tongue 
is  white,  but  little  loaded  with  fordes,  and  ufually  clean, 
more  or  lefs,  towards  the  centre  and  extremity;  the  anx¬ 
iety  is  great;  caft  of  countenance  pale;  ftomach  extremely 
irritable,  and  the  ftrength  much  impaired.  Rigors  and 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  are  among  the  early 
precurfors  of  the  other  fymptoms.  This  was  obferved  to 
be  the  moft  fatal  fpecies  of  plague,  and  prevailed  chiefly 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  difafters.  Thofe  who 
were  thus  affeCted  died  fometimes  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
hours,  and  with  petechise. 

The  next  fpecies  is,  that  in  which  the  ftate  of  the 
brain  is  the  very  reverfe  of  what  takes  place  in  the  former; 
the  fymptoms  generally  denoting  a  high  degree  of  excite¬ 
ment  :  the  pain  of  the  head  is  intenfe  ;  thirft  frequently 
confiderable,  though  fometimes  wanting;  the  counte¬ 
nance 
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nance  is  flulhed  ;  and  the  utterance  hurried.  The  attack 
is  ulhered  in  by  the  fame  rigors  and  pains  of  the  back  as 
the  foregoing.  Epiftaxis  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  this 
clafs  of  the  diforder.  The  glandular  fwellings  come  out 
very  tardily,  and,  after  appearing,  recede  again  without 
any  remiffion  of  the  pains  of  the  body  or  extremities', 
which  are  rapidly  difpofed  to  gangrenous  inflammation. 
The  delirium  continues  extremely  high  and  uninterrupt¬ 
ed,  and  the  patient  often  peri  flies  in  the  courle  of  two  or 
three  days.  Sometimes  he  lingers  fo  far  as  the  feventh, 
yet  rarely  beyond  this  period,  without  fame  figns  of 
amendment.  Of  this  fecond  defcription,  the  examples 
have  been  very  numerous,  and  were  nearly  as  fatal  as  the 
preceding.  In  the  countenances  of  feme,  j u It  previous 
to  the  acceflion  of  the  more  violent  fymptoms,  there  is 
an  appearance  of  defpair  and  horror  which  baffles  all  de¬ 
fcription,  and  can  never  be  well  miftaken  by  thofe  who 
have  feen  it  once. 

The  third  fpecies  which  I  would  enumerate,  is  nearly 
akin  to  the  preceding ;  only  the  fymptoms  are  much 
milder,  and  the  brain  comparatively  little  affeded,  The 
buboes  and  other  tumours  go  on  more  readily  and  kindly 
to  fuppuration  ;  and,  by  a  prompt  and  early  employ¬ 
ments  of  remedies,  to  affift  the  falutary  operations  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  patient  has  a  tolerable  chance  of  furviving. 
Cafes  of  this  kind  are  often  fo  mild,  that  perfons  have 
been  known  to  walk  about  in  feeming  good  health,  and 
without  any  evident  inconvenience  from  the  buboes.  Of 
this  la  ft  fpecies,  the  inftances  have,  thank  God,  not  been 
unfrequent. 

As  to  the  nature  and  caufes  of  plague,  we  know  very 
little.  Baron  Larrey  opened  a  few  bodies  dead  of  this 
malady  in  Egypt,  and  he  found  the  liver  engorged  and 
diforganized,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  gangrenous;  and 
the  heart  foft  and  flabby.  But  this  leads  to  no  accurate 
information;  and  the  1'omewhat  exaggerated  fear  of  dif¬ 
fering  has  prevented  poft-mortem  refearches  from  being 
profecuted  to  any  minuter  extent.  The  original  caufe 
of  plague  is  miafma;  it  is  propagated  by  contagion.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  miafma,  like  that  of  all  other  fe¬ 
vers,  is  unknown;  but  it  feems  to  have  fome  relation 
with  thofe  putrefadive  procefles  which  take  place  on  fo 
large  a  fcale  in  warm  climates.  Great  heat  or  cold  is 
however  unfavourable  to  it.  That  it  is  propagated  by 
contagion  none  can  doubt.  Dr.  Samoilowitz,  who  for 
many  years  officiated  as  an  army-furgeon  in  places  where 
he  had  numerous  opportunities  of  leeing  perfons  under 
the  plague,  and  efpecially  during  that  of  Mofcow  in  1771, 
has  filled  nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  his  treatife,  Sur  la 
Pejle,  with  proofs  of  its  contagious  influence;  and 
among  thefe  he  mentions,  that,  having  fucceflively  volun¬ 
teered  his  fervices  as  chief  furgeon  in  three  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  hofpitals  of  Mofcow,  all  the  affiftant-furgeons  who 
were  employed  under  him,  fifteen  in  number,  took  the 
difeafe,  which  terminated  fatally  in  eleven  of  them. 
The  medical  officers  of  the  French  army,  during  their 
campaign  in  Egypt,  experienced  the  effeds  of  the  conta¬ 
gion  to  a  great  extent;  about  eighty  of  them  perilhed 
by  the  plague  within  one  year,  according  to  Dr.  Sotira, 
who  was  one  of  the  furvivors.  He  adds,  that  in  the  two 
toilowihg  years,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  employ 
Turkilh  barbers  to  drefs  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  blifters, 
as  well  as  to  bleed,  and  apply  fridions  of  oil,  under  the 
infpedion  of  French  phyficians  and  furgeon s ;  and  that, 
in  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  only  twelve  medical 
officers  died  in  twice  the  former  time.  He  alfo  ftates, 
that  more  than  half  of  the  Turks  who  were  thus  em¬ 
ployed  to  affift  the  French  furgeons,  took  the  plague, 
which,  in  feveral  inftances,  proved  mortal.  Moreover, 
we  have  feen  how  the  plague  followed  the  Chinefe  cara¬ 
vans  through  their  long  journey;  how  it  did  not  affed 
the  Ruffians,  with  whom  they  did  not  communicate, 
but  to  whom  they  were  contiguous;  how  rapidly,  how¬ 
ever,  it  did  communicate  to  the  latter  nation  when  they 
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received  its  contagion  from  their  commercial  connedions, 
namely,  the  Poles  and  Swedes. 

The  late  plague  at  Malta  was  certainly  brought  to  that 
ifland  by  an  infeded  veflel  :  the  progrefs  of  infedion  was 
foretold  by  fir  A.  B.  Faulkner;  was  watched  and  noted 
by  him;  and  it  prevailed  in  every  fituation,  and  during 
every  variety  of1  weather.  It  appeared  firft  in  the  ho ufe 
of  a  man  who  had  received  art  article  from  the  veflel:  this 
man  took  the  difeafe,  and  died  ;  and  from  him  its  pro¬ 
grefs  was  traced  through  feveral  ftages,  till  it  was  loft  in 
the  multitude  of  the  affeded.  During  the  plague  of 
Marfeilles,  the  galley-flaves,  being  feparated  from  the 
infeded  populace,  though  dirty,  crowded,  and  ill-fed. 
differed  comparatively  little.  But  ftill  more  concluflve 
evidence  that  the  plague  is  contagious,  may  be  adduced 
from  the  effed  of  police  regulations.  Thefe,  which  are 
the  only  true  prophyladics  for  peftilences,  confift  in 
feparating,  by  limitations  ftridly  guarded,  the  infeded 
from  the  found  portions  of  thecommunity ;  and,  wherever 
this  has  been  effeded,  the  ravages  of  the  plague  have  been 
invariably  ftopped.  In  Malta,  in  Cephalonia,  at  Noya,and 
in  Naples,  this  plan  of  infulating  has  been  tried  on  a  very 
large  fcale,  with  the  greateft  fuccefs;  but  it  is  ufelefs  to 
do  any  thing  of  this  kind  by  halves.  The  indifpenfible 
feverity  with  which  thefe  regulations  Ihould  he  enforced, 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  anecdote:  An  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Noya  threw  a  pack  of  cards  over  the  trench  to  a 
ferjeant  of  the  Prince’s  regiment ;  a  foldier  took  them 
up  :  not  only  the  ferjeant  and  foldier,  but  the  piquet  of 
eleven  men,  wefe  fent  to  the  obfervation-hofpital.  The 
conlequences  were  moft  fatal  to  the  latter  (the  foldiers), 
for  three  of  them  died  of  the  difeafe  (hortly  after,  and 
two  more  lingered  within  the  lazaretto  for  fome  time. 
The  inhabitant  who  threw  the  cards,  and  the  foldier  who 
picked  them  up,  were  condemned  to  death  by  a  court- 
martial  and  executed  ;  a  meafure  not  too  fevere,  fince  the 
example  prevented  fuch  dangers  from  being  again  in¬ 
curred. 

The  beft  preventive  regulations  which  can  be  put  in 
force,  appear  to  us  to  be  the  following.  They  are  ga¬ 
thered  from  fuch  as  were  adopted  by  fir  T.  Maitland  at 
Malta,  by  the  Auftrian  government  at  Noya,  and  by 
■others.  1.  When  one  or  two  perfons  only  have  manifefted 
fymptoms  of  plague,  they  Ihould  be  removed  to  a  laza¬ 
retto  or  other  convenient  fever-houfe,  where  they  muft 
be  placed  in  a  freely-ventilated  fituation,  and  fuch  com¬ 
munion  only  allowed  with  them  as  may  be  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  ;  their  attendants  being  armed  againft  infedion  in 
a  manner  we  fnall  prefently  deferibe.  2.  The  houfes  they 
have  left  Ihould  be  perfedly  purified;  that  is,  all  the  fur¬ 
niture,  clothes,  &c.  waftied  5  fuch  things  as  cannot  be 
thus  lerved  Ihould  be  burnt ;  and  the  infide  of  the  houfe 
waftied  in  every  part  with  unflaked  lime.  3.  The  attend¬ 
ants,  and  the  perfons  employed  in  purifying  the  houfes 
of  the  infeded,  Ihould  have  on  complete  (uits  of  oiled 
Jilh,  which  of  courfe,  when  well  made,  will  prevent  the 
contad  of  any  infeded  particles  of  air  whatever.  For 
the  purpofe  of  breathing,  a  large  fponge  may  be  fixed  in 
the  mafic  before  the  mouth,  and  may  be  occafionally 
fteeped  in  vinegar  and  water.  Thusarmed,  the  infpedor, 
the  nurfe,  the  medical  attendant,  and  all  others,  may 
fafely  enter  the  chamber  of  the  flek  without  any  rifle  of 
catching  the  difeafe. 

When  a  village  or  city  is  infeded,  it  becomes  neceffary 
toinfulate  it  from  the  furrounding  parts.  We  detail,  as 
the  beft,  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  at  Noya.  , 
The  complete  infulation  of  the  place  was  the  firft  meafure 
adopted  ;  and  this  was  effeded  by  means  of  a  cordon  of 
troops  ftationed  at  the  diftance  of  ninety  fathoms  from 
the  town.  Within  this  line  two  broad  trenches  were 
dug,  the  one  at  fixty,  the  other  at  thirty,  fathoms  diftance 
from  the  walls,  completely  encompaffing  the  town.  The 
only  paffage  over  thefe  was  by  a  drawbridge,  in  a  dired 
line  with  the  great  gate  of  the  city.  Whoever  attempted 
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to  pafs  the  trenches  was  expofed  to  inevitable  death  from 
the  centinels  who  were  polled  atfhort  diltances,  and  who 
werealfo  commanded  to  fire  on  all  cattle,  poultry,  or  ani¬ 
mals,  who  might  attempt  to  pafs.  At  night,  not  only 
patroles  guarded  every  part  of  the  trenches,  but  watch- 
fires  and  lanterns  rendered  every  attempt  to  profit  by  the 
darknefs  abortive.  All  provifions  dellined  for  the  city 
were  conveyed  over  the  drawbridge,  and  from  thence 
removed  by  the  inhabitants  to  their  deflination ;  nothing 
was  taken  in  return  but  letters,  and  thefe  were  previoufly 
fumigated  and  deeped  in  vinegar.  The  fecond  cordon 
was  ellablilhed  at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles,  and  was  com- 
pofed  of  piquets  of  foldiers  placed  half  a  mile  from  each 
other;  a  communication  was  kept  up  by  means  of  fol¬ 
diers  who  were  within  fight  of  each  other.  Every  travel¬ 
ler  was  required  to  produce  a  ftrifl  certificate  of  health 
before  he  was  allowed  to  pafs.  The  third  cordon  com¬ 
prehended  the  whole  province  of  Bari.  All  goods  which 
had  been  difpatched  from  Noya  were  Hopped  and  de- 
ftroyed.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  conceal  the  real 
nature  of  the  difeafe  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  thofe  who 
died  were  buried  in  a  fmall  church  fituated  outfide  the 
town.  After  the  cordon  was  ellablilhed,  this  fadl  wasfirll 
difcovered,  and  alfo  that  the  church  in  quellion  was  in 
the  rear  of  the  firll  line.  Criminals,  condemned  to  death 
or  hard  labour,  were  employed  to  cover  thefe  graves  with 
pitch,  fulphur,  and  chalk;  to  burn  all  the  wood-work 
and  paintings  in  the  church,  and  to  whitewalh  the  walls. 
Kound  the  lpot  where  all  the  different  articles  were  burnt, 
as  in  the  two  pits  which  contained  the  dead,  a  wall  was 
built,  on  which  wasinfcribed :  Sepoltura  de  Pestiferi 
Morte  a  chi  l’aprisse.  The  interior  of  the  city  was 
divided  into  eighteen  fedtions,  fix  of  which  were  declared 
unhealthy,  and  twelve  healthy;  but  occafionally  thefe 
latter  produced  a  patient  or  tw'o.  In  each  fedtion  a  com- 
miflion  of  health  was  chofen  from  among  the  inhabitants, 
whcfe  duty  it  was  to  correfpond  with  the  general  commif- 
fion.  There  were  three  liofpitals  ;  the  Obfervation,  the 
Convalefcent,  and  the  Pell,  Hofpital.  To  the  former  of 
thefe  were  conveyed  all  who  laboured  under  any  ordinary 
difeafe,  whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  llation.  Round 
the  peft-hofpital  two  trenches  were  dug  which  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  pafs ;  the  phyficians  and  attendants  had'  no 
communication  from  without ;  provifion  and  medicines 
were  received  into  the  houfe  with  all  precaution,  and  only 
letters  and  money  were  permitted  to  be  returned  from 
within.  The  attendants  were  defired  to  wafh  themfelves 
frequently  with  antifeptic  vinegar  and  oil,  and  to  avoid 
communication  with  the  infedled,  and  even  with  each 
other.  Thefe  regulations,  ftridtly  enforced,  would  in  any 
country  flop  materially  the  ravages  of  the  plague  ;  and  it 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  bigoted  fatalifm  of  the 
Turks  prevents  their  adoption  at  Conftantinople  and  in 
Egypt,  countries  which  have  fo  long  remained  the  birth¬ 
place  of  this  terrible  fcourge. 

We  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  vacillating  opinions  of  the 
beft  phyficians,  that  the  higheft  knowledge  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  treatment  of  the  plague  is,  that  we  fliould 
do  nothing.  This  appears  very  dilcouraging,  Bleeding, 
the  grand  agent  in  the  cure  of  epidemics,  feems,  it  is 
pretty  generally  agreed,  to  have  no  beneficial  influence  on 
this  diteafe,  and  to  be  manifeftly  hurtful,  except  in  the 
early  ftages,  and  in  the  inflammatory  type  of  the  diforder. 
Ruffell,  however,  always  ufed  one  bleeding  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Sudorifics  produce  no  fweating  ;  purges  are  hurt¬ 
ful;  cold  bathing  has  feemed  tc  be  ufeful  during  deli¬ 
rium.  Stimulants,  as  wine  and  bark,  have  been  thought 
ufeful  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  diforder;  but  harm  has 
been  done  with  them.  The  ule  of  oil  externally  applied 
has  had  its  day.  This  is  the  fum  of  our  therapeutics. 
Does  it  not  amount  to  nothing? 

Having  Hated  every  thing  which  appears  to  be  material 
in  the  phyfical  hiflory  of  the  plague,  we  cannot  altoge¬ 
ther  omit  the  confideration  of  lome  of  the  moral  evils, 
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which  have  commonly  been  obferved  in  the  train  of  every 
fevere  peffilence.  So  urgent  are  the  phyfical  diffrefles 
which  peffilence  inflidls,  and  univerfal  the  interruption 
to  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  focial  life  which  it  occa- 
fions;  fo  neceffary  is  it  for  individual  fafety  to  Hum  all 
communication  with  -others,  and  fo  difficult,  therefore, 
to  obtain  affiftance  when  in  need  of  it  ;  that  a  fyffem  of 
felfifh  principles  becomes  every-wbere  prevalent,  and  the 
ordinary  moral  rules  of  conduct  are  every-where  laid 
afide:  and  vices,  follies,  and  crimes,  of  every  defcription, 
contribute  to  augment  the  fum  of  mifery  which  pefli- 
lence  brings  w  ith  it.  The  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  te¬ 
nure  of  life,  when  every  day  may  probably  terminate  it, 
feems  to  loofen  the  moral  ties  of  the  people,  partly  be- 
caufe  multitudes  of  thofe  who  are  the  arbiters  of  indivi¬ 
dual  charadler  are  deltroyed,  partly  becaufe,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  confufion,  the  chance  of  efcaping  detedlion  is  much 
diminilhed,  and  partly  becaufe  the  probability  of  living  to 
undergo  punifhment  is  exceedingly  fmall.  The  extreme 
and  fudden  changes  of  fortune,  too,  which  the  death  of 
whole  families  brings  unexpefledly  to  many,  unhinges 
the  moral  feelings,  and  leaves  the  indulgence  of  the  paf- 
fions  to  be  purfued  with  little  controul. 

A  ffriking  pidlure  of  the  diflolution  of  morals,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  peffilence  at  Athens,  has  been 
drawn  by  Thucydides.  Afterdating  that,  in  confequence 
of  the  dreadful  mortality,  the  people,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  or  whither  to  go,  began  to  negledl  all  their  duties 
facred  and  profane,  he  firll  obferves,  that  the  rites  of  bu¬ 
rial  were  not  performed  at  all,  from  the  deftrudtion  of 
fefvants  and  domeftics,  or  performed  in  the  moll  irregu¬ 
lar  manner.  Some,  he  fays,  would  take  poffefiion  of  the 
funeral  piles  eredled  by  others,  and,  anticipating  their 
arrival,  would  lay  the  bodies  of  their  friends  upon  them, 
and  fet  them  on  fire;  while  others  would  depofit  their 
corpfe  upon  the  burning  pile  containing  one  already 
partly  confumed,  and  retire.  “  But  this  malady,”  he 
proceeds,  “  was  the  fource  of  much  greater  depravities 
to  the  city  in  other  refpefls.  For  people  now  dared  to 
do  many  things  openly,  which  they  were  heretofore  com¬ 
pelled  by  Iharne  to  conceal;  and  they  calculated  upon 
their  fudden  change  of  fortune,  feeing  that  many  of  the 
wealthy  perilhed,  while  thofe  who  formerly  were  dellitute 
became  rich  with  their  property.  They,  therefore, 
deemed  it  right  to  fet  about  the  immediate  enjoyment 
of  it,  and  gave  themfelves  up  to  pleafure,  confidering  that 
they  in  turn  might  be  deprived  of  the  treafures,  and  of 
life  itfelf,  in  a  few  days.  Nor  was  any  individual  difpofed 
to  undertake  any  labours  for  an  honourable  reward,  be¬ 
caufe  he  thought  it  uncertain  whether  he  fliould  not  die 
before  he  could  obtain  it.  Whatever  each  perfon  deemed 
agreeable  or  lucrative  to  himfelf,  this  he  conlidered  as 
expedient  and  honourable;  and  he  did  not  allow  himfelf 
to  be  reftrained  in  the  purfuit  of  it  either  by  the  fear  of 
God  or  of  human  laws.  This  indifference  to  all  moral 
and  religious  duties,  arofe  partly  from  the  circumftaiice, 
that  the  fulfilment  or  negledt  of  them  appeared  to  be 
equally  unavailing;  for  all  equally  periflied  ;  and  partly 
from  the  general  expedlation  that  no  one  would  furvive 
a  fufficient  length  of  time  to  undergo  trial  and  punifh¬ 
ment.  And  many  perfons,  confidering  themfelves  already 
doomed  by  fate  to  vvorfe  punifhment  than  the  laws  could 
inflidt,  determined  to  enjoy  fome  of  the  pleafures  of  life 
before  the  time  of  fuffering  arrived.”  Thucydides,  lib.  ii. 

§  S3- 

Very  fimilaraccounts  of  the  diffolute  (late  of  the  public 
character,  attendant  on  times  of  peffilence,  are  related  by 
other  writers,  who  have  witnefled  thefe  calamities.  In 
the  interefling  defcription  of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1348,  given  by  Boccaccio  in  the  introdudlion  to  his 
Decamerone,  many  allufions  are  made  to  this  lawlefs 
condition  of  the  city.  After  defcr-ibing  the  different 
views  which  fome  perfons  adopted  as  to  the  mode  of  felf- 
prefervation,  he  fays,  “  others  maintained  free  living  to 
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be  a  better  prefervative,  and  would  baulk  no  paffion  or 
appetite  t hey  wiflied  to  gratify,  drinking  and  revelling 
inceflantly  from  tavern  to  tavern,  or  in  private  lioufes, 
which  were  frequently  found  deferted  by  the  owners,  and 
therefore  common  to  every  one  ;  yet  avoiding,  with  all 
this  irregularity,  to  come  near  the  infected.  And  fuch 
at  that  time  was  the  public  diftrefs,  that  the  laws  human 
and  divine  were  no  longer  regarded  ;  for,  the  officers  to 
put  them  in  force  being  either  dead,  tick,  or  in  want  -of 
perfons  to  affift  them,  every  one  did  juft  as  he  pleafed.” 
Again,  he  fays,  “I  pafs  over  the  little  regard  that' citi¬ 
zens  or  relations  (bowed  to  each  other;  for  their  terror 
was  fuch,  that  a  brother  even  fled  from  his  brother,  a  wife 
from  her  luifband,  and,  what  is  more  uncommon,  a  pa¬ 
rent  from  its  own  child.”  From  the  defertion  of  friends, 
and  the  fcarcity  of  fervants,  who  required  enormous 
wages,  multitudes  died  who  might  have  been  faved  ;  and 
from  mere  neceflity,  he  obferves,  many  cuftoms.were  in¬ 
troduced,  different  from  what  had  been  before  known  in 
the  city.  And  he  adds,  “'it  fared  no  better  with  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country  ;  for,  to  omit  the  different  caftles  about  us, 
which  prefented  the  fame  view,  in  miniature,  with  the 
city,  you  might  fee  the  poor  diftrefled  labourers,  with  their 
families,  without  either  the  interference  of  phyficians  or 
help  of  fervants,  languiftiing  on  the  highways,  in  the 
Helds,  and  in  their  own  houfes,  and  dying  rather  like 
cattle  than  human  creatures;  and  growing  diffolute 
in  their  manners  like  the  citizens;  and  carelefs  of  every 
thing,  as  fuppofing  every  day  to  be  their  laft,  their 
thoughts  were  not  fo  much  employed  how  to  improve, 
as  to  make  ufe  of  their  fubftance  for  their  fupport,  &c.” 

But,  while  the  dread  of  contagion  and  death  have  thus 
contributed  to  annihilate  the  belt  feelings  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  cut  afunderall  the  moral  ties  cf  Society.  du¬ 
ring  the  prevalence  of  peftilence  ;  other  paffions  of  a  fel- 
fifli  kind  were  alfo  called  into  action,  which  overcame  this 
fear,  and  a£tually  led  the  people  to  rufli  into  the  prefence 
of  contagion,  and  thus  to  multiply  the  victims  to  its  fa¬ 
tal  malignity.  Avarice  was  one  of  thefe  mifleading  pro- 
penfities.  M.  Bertrand,  when  describing  the  effects  of 
the  plague  at  Marfeilles  in  1720,  remarks  that  “  the  avi¬ 
dity  to  take  pofleflion  of  an  unexpe&ed  inheritance  was 
alfo  to  many  the  fatal  caufe  of  their  own  deftru6tion. 
Called  to  the  entire  fucceflion  of  the  wealth  of  a  whole 
family,  to  whom  perhaps  they  were  very  diftantly  related, 
and  impatient  to  know  the  extent  of  their  new  acquiii- 
tions,  they  entered,  without  precaution,  into  infedled 
houfes,  and,  fearching  indiscriminately  among  the  effects 
of  the  deceafed,  they  often  found  what  they  fought  not, 
and  paid  with  their  lives  the  forfeit  of  their  cupidity. 
Their  fatal  heritage  then  devolved  to  relations  yet  more 
remote,  fortunate  if  they  could  profit  hy  fuch  an  example, 
and  not  fall  equally  martyrs  to  indecent  and  unreafonable 
tranfports.  It  was  not,  however,  always  the  legitimate 
heirs  on  whom  the  punifhment  of  their  avidity  fell  ;  it 
was  often  thofe  who  found  in  the  effects  they  Jiole  the  juft 
forfeit  of  their  crime.  In  vain  had  the  commandant  ab¬ 
solutely  prohibited  the  removal  of  any  clothes  or  effects 
from  one  houfe  to  another;  a  blind  and  headltrong  rapa¬ 
city  defpifed  alike  thefe  wife  ordonnances  and  the  perils 
of  the  contagion.”  See  Bertrand's  Hiftorical  Relation  of 
the  Plague  at  Marfeilles. 

Avarice,  however,  was  not  the  only  paffion  which  was 
excited  in  this  extraordinary  degree,  and  contributed  to 
extend  the  infedtion.  “  Another  abufe  of  a  very  Angular 
nature,”  fays  M.  Bertrand,  “occaiioned  more  than  all 
this  partial  renewal  of  the  malady.  Will  it  be  believed  ? 
Scarcely  had  the  contagion  begun  Somewhat  to  diminifti 
in  its  ravages,  when  the  people,  impatient  to  repair  the 
mortality  it  had  occafioned,  thought  of  nothing  but  re¬ 
peopling  the  city  by  new  marriages;  like  mariners  who 
have  been  in  imminent  peril  of  (hipwreck,  but  are  no 
fooner  arrived  in  port,  than,  forgetting  the  danger  they 
have  efcaped,  they  feek,  in  new  pieafures,  to  drown  the 
recolledtion  of  paft  troubles.  Our  temples,  long  (hut  up, 
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were  now  only  opened  for  the  adminiftration  of  this  Sa¬ 
crament.  A  Species  of  frenzy  feemed  to  have  Seized  on 
both  fexes,  which  led  them  to  conclude  an  affair  of  all 
others  the  nioft  important  in  the  world,  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  to  confummate  it  almoft  at  the 
fame  inftant.  Widows,  whofe  cheeks  were  yet  moift 
with  the  tears  they  had  filed  over  a  dead  hulband,  con- 
foled  themfelves  in  the  arms  of  a  living  one,  who  perhaps 
was  in  like  manner  Snatched  from  them  a  few  days  after, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  they  were  wedded  to  a  third.” 
Some  of  the  phyficians  imagined  that  this  frantic  paffion 
was  a  confequence  of  the  malady;  but  M.  Bertrand  ex¬ 
plains  it  more  plaufibly  upon  the  great  change  of  circum- 
ftances  which  many  had  undergone;  he  might  alfo  have 
added,  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  life,  and 
the  confequent  determination  to  make  the  moft  of  its 
pieafures,  which  has  been  noticed  above.  The  numerous 
marriages,  however,  thus  haftily  concluded,  were  the  oc- 
cafion  of  fpreading  afrefti  the  fatal  infection  ;  fo  that  the 
biftiop  determined  that  no  marriage  fiiould  be  licenfed, 
unlefs  the  parties  demanding  it  could  produce  certificates 
of  health  from  the  phyficians ;  and,  as  the  ficknefs 
abated,  it  became  their  principal  occupation  to  receive 
the  difagreeable  vifits  of  thofe  who  were  frantic  to  rufh 
into  the  bonds  of  marriage. 

Even  thefe  were  not  the  only  moral  evils  attending  the 
peftilence;  for  every  Species  of  crime  aggravated  the  Suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  unfortunate  city.  “If  the  people  had 
fiiown  no  other  Signs  of  having  forgotten  their  paft  mis¬ 
fortunes,  than  the  joy  which  thefe  new  marriages  occa¬ 
sioned,  there  would  have  been  no  reafon,”  fays  M.  Ber¬ 
trand,  “  to  fear  that  a  ceremony,  honoured  by  the  firft 
miracle  of  our  Saviour,  authorised  by  the  laws,  and  ne- 
ceffary  to  fociety,  would  irritate  the  Lord  anew  againft 
us,  provided  all  was  conduced  in  conformity  with  Chris¬ 
tian  decency  and  rectitude.  But  what  was  likely  to 
draw  down  upon  us  much  greater  judgments  from  his 
anger,  were  the  thefts,  the  plunderings,  and  an  infinity 
of  other  crimes,  the  horrors  of  which  we  dare  not  here 
retrace.  For  thefe  their  perpetrators  promifed  themfelves 
impunity  on  the  part  of  men  from  the  troubles  of  the 
contagion,  and  absolution  on  the  part  of  heaven  by  the 
favour  it  had  drown  them,  either  in  their  having  efcaped 
the  difeafe  entirely,  or  recovered  from  it  when  it  proved 
mortal  to  fo  many  thoufands  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
While  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  yet  extended  over  us,  a 
general  licence  was  Seen  to  reign  among  the  people,  a  de¬ 
pravity  of  morals  frightful  to  think  on.  Some  Seized  on 
houfes  left  vacant  by  the  mortality  ;  others  forced  open 
thofe  that  were  (hut  up,  or  guarded  by  perfons  incapable 
of  refiftance.  They  entered  thofe  where,  perhaps,  there 
remained  only  one  perfon  languilhing  with  the  malady, 
forced  open  the  clofets  and  drawers,  and  took  away  what¬ 
ever  they  found  moft  precious,  often  carrying  their  infa¬ 
my  to  the  length  of  delivering  themfelves  from  an  impor¬ 
tunate  witnefs,  who  had  otherwise  but  a  few  moments  to 
live.  Thefe  enormous  crimes,  much  more  frequent  in 
the  height  of  the  malady  than  in  its  decline,  were  gene¬ 
rally  committed  either  by  thofe  who  Served  the  fick,  who 
carried  away  the  dead,  or  who  attended  at  the  hofpitals. 
By  the  declarations  which  thefe  people,  from  their  Situa¬ 
tions,  were  able  to  wring  from  the  dying,  they  w'ere  in¬ 
formed  of  the  (late  of  their  houfes;  nay,  it  often  hap¬ 
pened,  that  by  the  fame  means  they  got  pofleflion  of  their 
keys.  This  licence  was  yet  greater  in  the  country,  where 
the  diftance  of  the  baftilles  from  each  other,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  going  to  them  in  the  night,  favoured  thefe 
criminal  expeditions.” 

Thefe  extracts  prefent  a  picture  of  the  moral  evils 
which,  in  conjundtion  with  the  phyfical  diftreffes  attend¬ 
ant  upon  fo  Severe  and  fatal  a  malady,  render  a  leafon  of 
peftilence  the  moft  formidable  calamity  that  vifits  man¬ 
kind.  If  the  reader  is  deiirous  of  a  more  ample  detail  of 
its  horrors,  he  may  perufe  the  whole  of  M.  Bertrand’s  vo¬ 
lume;  the  introduction  of  Boccaccio,  before  quoted ;  the 
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Traite  de  la  Pefte,  publifned  by  the  phyficians  of  Mar- 
leilles ;  the  Loimologia  of  Dr.  Hodges;  and  particularly 
aninterefting  “Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  being  Ob- 
lervations  or  Memorials  of  the  molt  remarkable  Occur¬ 
rences,  as  well  public  as  private,  which  happened  in  Lon¬ 
don  during  the  iaft  great  Vifitation  in  1665.”  This  jour¬ 
nal,  indeed,  has  been  laid  to  be  the  production  of  Daniel 
De  Foe,  and  not,  as  its  title-page  expreffes,  “  written  by 
a  citizen,  who  continued  all  the  while  in  London;”  but 
it  contains  a  true  picture  of  the  general  confequences  of 
the  peltilence. 

PLAGUE,  f  State  of  mifery. — I  am  fet  in  the  plague, 
and  my  heavinefs  is  ever  in  my  light.  Pfalm  xxxviii.  17. 
— Any  thing  troublefome  or  vexatious. — ’Tis  the  time’s 
plague,  when  madmen  lead  the  blind.  ShakeJ'peare. — Good 
or  bad  company  is  the  greateft  bleffing  or  greateft  plague, 
of  life.  L’EJlrange. 

I  am  not  mad,  too  well  I  feel 

The  different  plague  of  each  calamity.  Shakefpeare. 
Sometimes  my  plague,  fometimes  my  darling, 

Killing  to-day,  to-morrow  fnarling.  Prior. 

To  PLAGUE,  v.  a.  To  infedt  with  peftilence.  To 
infeft  with  difeafe ;  to  opprefs  with  calamity. — Thou  art 
not  honeft,  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee.  Shahcfpeare. 
Thus  were  they  plagu’d, 

And  worn  with  famine.  Milton’s  P.  L. 

To  trouble;  to  teaze;  to  vex;  to  harafs ;  to  torment; 
to  aftlidl;  to  diftrefs ;  to  torture;  to  embarrafs ;  to  ex¬ 
cruciate;  to  make  uneafy  ;  to  difturb.  In  this  fenfe  it 
is  ufed  ludicroufly. — People  are  (formed  out  of  their  rea- 
fon,  plagued  into  a  compliance,  and  forced  to  yield  in 
their  own  defence.  Collier. —  When  a  Neapolitan  cavalier 
has  nothing  elfe  to  do,  he  gravely  Units  himfelf  up  in  his 
clofet,  and  falls  a  tumbling  over  his  papers,  to  lee  if  he 
can  Hart  a  law-fuit,  and  plague  any  of  his  neighbours. 
Addifon. 

If  her  nature  be  fo, 

That  (lie  will  plague  the  man  that  loves  her  mod, 

And  take  delight  to  encreafe  a  wretch’s  woe, 

Then  all  her  nature’s  goodly  gifts  are  loft.  Spenfer. 

PLA'GUE-WATER,  f.  One  of  the  compound  waters 
of  the  (hops,  diftilled  from  mint,  rofeinary,  angelica-root. 
See. 

PLA'GUEFUL,  adj.  Infedling  with  plagues ;  abound¬ 
ing  with  plagues.  Not  in  ufe. 

Heaven  did  behold  the  earth  with  heauie  cheare, 

And  plague  full  metors  did  in  both  appeare.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

PLA'GUILY,  adv.  Vexatioully  ;  horribly.  A  low  word. 
— This  whifpering  bodes  me  no  good  ;  but  he  has  me  fo 
plaguily  under  the  lalh,  I  dare  not  interrupt  him.  Dryden. 
You  look’d  fcornful,  and  fnift  at  the  dean; 

But  he  durft  not  fo  much  as  once  open  his  lips, 

And  the  doflor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips.  Swift. 

PLA'GUY,  adj.  Full  of  the  plague;  relating  to  the 
plague. — Difpenling  for  the  pox  and  plaguy  houfes.  B. 
Jonfon’s  Alchemijl. 

What  merchants’  fliips  have  my  lighs  drown’d  ? 

Who  fays  my  tears  have  overflow’d  his  ground  ? 

When  did  my  colds  a  forward  fpring  remove  ? 

When  did  the  heats,  which  my  veins  fill, 

Add  one  more  to  the  plaguy  bill  ?  Donne's  Poems. 
Vexatious;  troublefome.  A  low  word. 

What  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  ? 

What  plaguy  mifehiefs  and  mifhaps 

Do  dog  him  ftill  with  after-claps  ?  Hudibras. 

PLAIAR',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania; 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Gallipoli. 
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PLAICE, ,  or  Plaise,/.  [plate,  Dutch.]  Aflat  filh. 
See  Pleuronectes. — Of  flat-filh  there  are  foies,  flowkes, 
dabs,  and  plaice.  Carew. — His  mouth  (brinks  tideways, 
like  a  fcornful  plafe.  Up.  Hall's  Sat. 

PLAI'CE-MOUTH,  f  A  wry  mouth. — Some  innocent 
out  of  the  hofpital,  that  would  ftand  with  her  hands  thus, 
and  a  plaice-mouth,  and  look  upon  you.  B.  JonJ'on’s 
Epiccene. 

PLAID,/,  [faid  to  be  a  Gaelic  wmrd  ;  but  Dr.  Jamiefon 
doubts  it,  and  cites  the  M.  Goth,  plat,  a  patch  or  piece  of 
cloth.  The  Su.  Goth,  plaeta,  to  weave,  to  braid,  may  be 
added.  Sir  W.  Temple  writes  the  word,  plad.  Dr. 
Johnfon  offers  neither  etymon  nor  example.]  A  ftriped 
or  variegated  cloth;  an  outer  loofe  garment  worn  much 
by  the  highlanders  in  Scotland  :  there  is  a  particular 
kind  worn  too  by  the  women. — The  mantle,  or  plad, 
feems  to  have  been  the  garment  in  ufe  among  the  weftern 
Scythians ;  as  they  continue  ftill  among  the  northern 
Irifli,  and  the  highland  Scots.  Temple’s  Hi  ft  of  Eng.  1695. 
— The  belted  plaid  confifts  of  twelve  yards  of  tartan, 
which  are  plaited,  bound  round  the  waift  by  a  leathern 
belt,  the  upper  part  being  attached  to  the  left  (boulder. 
In  the  regulations  relative  to  the  clothing  and  halt- 
mountingof  the  Britilh  infantry,  it  is  directed,  that  “  in  a 
Highland  corps  ferving  in  Europe,  in  North  America,  or 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  each  ferjeant,  corporal, 
drummer,  and  private  man,  (hall  have  fix  yards  of  plaid 
once  in  two  years ;  and  a  purfe  every  feven  years.”  James’s 
Military  Difl. 

PLAID,  adj.  Checkered,  variegated  in  fluff. 

PLAIDEU'R,  f.  [French.]  An  old  law  term.  An 
attorney  who  pleaded  the  caufe  of  his  client ;  an  advocate. 
Phillips. 

PLAI'LLY,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
Oife  :  6  miles  fouth  of  Seniis. 

PLAIN,  a  town  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Salzburg  :  two 
miles  north  of  Salzburg. 

PLAIN,  adj.  [ planus ,  Lat.]  Smooth;  level;  flat; 
free  from  protuberances  or  excrefcences.  In  this  fenfe, 
efpecially  in  philofophical  writings,  it  is  frequently 
written  plane;  as,  a  plane  fuperficies. — Hilly  countries 
afford  the  molt  entertaining  profpedls,  though  a  man 
would  chufe  to  travel  through  a  plain  one.  Addifon. — It 
was  his  policy  to  leave  no  hold  behind  him  ;  but  to  make 
all  plain  and  wafte.  Spenfer. — They  were  wont  to  make 
their  canoes  or  boats  plain  without,  and  hollow  within, 
by  the  force  of  fire.  Heylyn . 

Thy  vineyard  mu  ft  employ  thy  fturdy  fleer 

To  turn  the  glebe;  befides  thy  daily  pain 

To  break  the  clods,  and  make  the  lurface  plain.  Dryden. 

Open;  clear;  flat. — Our  troops  beat  an  army  in  plain 
fight  and  open  field.  Felton. — Void  of  ornament ;  (imple. 
— It  is  a  maxim  in  heraldry,  that  the  plainer  the  coat  the 
nearer  to  antiquity.  Plain  coats  are  fuch  as  are  leaft 
encumbered  with  figures,  or  charges,  and  which  have 
nothing  in  them  but  what  is  natural.  Chambers. 

A  man  of  fenfe  can  artifice  difdain, 

As  men  of  wealth  can  venture  to  go  plain.  Young . 

Artlefs;  notfubtle;  not  fpecious;  not  learned ;  (imple. 
— The  experiments  alledged  with  fo  much  confidence, 
and  told  by  an  author  that  writ  like  a  plain  man,  and  one 
whole  proteffion  was  to  tell  truth,  helped  me  to  refolve 
upon  making  the  trial.  Temple. — In  choice  ofinftruments> 
it  is  better  to  chufe  men  of  a  plainer  fort,  that  are  like  to 
do  that  that  is  committed  to  them,  and  to  report  faith¬ 
fully  the  fuccefs,  than  thofe  that  are  cunning  to  contrive 
fomewhat  to  grace  themfelves,  and  will  help  the  matter 
in  report.  Bacon's  Ejf. 

My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pare  within, 

Simple  and  plain,  and  fraught  with  tendernefs.  Rowe. 

Honeftly  rough  ;  open  ;  fincere  ;  not  foft  in  language. — 
Give  me  leave  to  be  plain  with  you,  that  yourfelf  give  no 
juft  caufe  of  fcandal.  Bacon. — Mere:  bare. — He  that 
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beguil'd  you  in  a  plain  accent,  was  a  plain  knave,  which, 
for  ray  part,  I  will  not  be.  ShakeJ'peare’s  K.  Lear. 

Some  have  at  firft  for  wits,  then  poets  paft, 

Turn’d  critics  next,  and  prov’d  plain  fools  at  laft.  Pope. 
Evident  5  clear;  djfcernible ;  not  obfcure. — They  won¬ 
dered  there  Ihould  appear  any  difficulty  in  expreffions 
which  to  them  feemed  very  clear  and  plain.  Clarendon. — 
'Tis  plain  in  the  hillory,  that  Efau  was  never  f'ubjeCt  to 
Jacob.  Locke. 

Exprefs  thyfelf  in  plain,  not  doubtful,  words, 

That  ground  for  quarrels  or  difputes  affords.  Denham. 
To  fpeak  one  thing,  mix’d  dialeCts  they  join. 

Divide  the  fimple,  and  the  plain  define.  Prior. 

Not  varied  by  much  art ;  fimple. — His  diet  was  of  the 
plainefi  meats,  and  commonly  not  only  his  dillies,  but  the 
parts  of  them,  were  fuch  as  moft  others  would  refufe. 
Fell. 

A  plaining  fcrng  plain- finging  voice  requires, 

For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow.  Sidney. 

PLAIN,  adv.  Not  obfcurely.  DiftinCtly ;  articulately. 
— The  firing  of  his  tongue  was  ioofed,  and  he  fpake 
plain.  St.  Mark,  vii.  35. — Simply;  with  rough  fincerity. 

PLAIN, f.  [plaine,  Fr.]  Level  ground  ;  open  field; 
flat  expanfe;  often,  a  field  of  battle. — In  a.  plain  in  the 
land  of  Shinar  they  dwelt.  Gen.  xi.  2. — The  Scots  took 
the  Engiifn  for  foolifh  birds  falling  into  their  net, 
forfook  their  hill,  and  march’d  into  the  plain  directly 
towards  them.  Hayward. 

While  here  the  ocean  gains. 

In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  fandy  plains.  Pope. 

The  impetuous  courier  pants  in  every  vein, 

And  pawing  feems  to  beat  the  diflan t plain.  Pope. 

To  PLAIN,  or  Plane,  v.  a.  To  level ;  to  make  even. — 
Upon  one  wing,  the  artillery  was  drawn,  every  piece 
having  his  guard  of  pioners  to  plain  the  ways.  Hayward. 
— To  make  plain  or  clear. — What’s  dumb  in  fhow,  I’ll 
plain  with  fpeech.  Shakejpeare's  Pericles. 

To  PLAIN,  v.  71.  [ plaindre ,  Fr.]  To  lament;  to  wail. 
Little  vjed. — He  to  lumfelf  thus  plain’d.  Milton's  P,  L. 
Long  Alice  my  voice  is  hoarfe,  and  throat  is  fore, 

With  cries  to  fkies,  and  curfes  to  the  ground  ; 

But  more  I  plain,  I  feel  my  woes  the  more.  Sidney. 

To  PLAIN,  v.  a.  To  lament.  Mr.  Pegge  fays  it  is  a 
Derbyfhire  expreffion. 

The  fox,  that  firft  this  caufe  of  grief  did  find, 

Gan  firft  thus  plain  his  cafe  with  words  unkind.  Spenfer. 
Who  can  give  tears  enough  to  plain 

The  lofs  and  lack  we  have.  Harrington  s  View  of  the  Church. 

PLAIN  CHAR'T,  a  fea-chart  wherein  the  meridians 
and  parallels  are  reprefented  by  parallel  flraight  lines; 
and  where,  of  confequence,  the  degrees  of  longitude~are 
the  fame  in  all  the  parallels  of  latitude.  See  Navigation. 

PLAIN-DE*  ALING,  adj.  Honefl ;  open  ;  acting  with¬ 
out  art. — Though  I  cannot  be  laid  to  be  a  flattering 
honefl  man  ;  it  muft  not  be  denied,  but  I  ain  a  plain¬ 
dealing  villain.  Shakefpeare . 

PLAIN-DE'ALING,  f.  Management  void  of  art  ; 
fincerity.— I  am  no  politician ;  and  was  ever  thought  to 
have  too  little  wit,  and  too  much  plain-dealing  for  a 
flatefman.  Denham. 

It  looks  as  fate  with  nature’s  law  may  flrive 

To  fhow  plain-dealing  once  an  age  would  thrive.  Dryden. 

PLAIN-HEAR'TED,  adj.  Having  a  fincere  honefl 
heart. — Freefpoken  and  plain-hearted  men,  that  are  the 
eyes  of  their  country.  Milton's  Anim.  Hem.  Dtfence.— 
Some  are  captious,  others  fincere  and  plain-hearted,. 
Goodman’s  Wiut.  Ev.  Coif. 

PLAIN-HEAR'TEDNESS,  f.  Sincerity. — Let  it  be 
every  man’s  care  to  avoid  all  fraud  and  ditlimulation  in 
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his  words  and  aCtions.  For  nothing  is  more  unbecoming 
a  man,  much  more  undecent  and  odious  is  it  in  a 
Chriflian,  who  profeffes  a  religion  that  owns  the  greatefl 
fimplicity,  and  opennefs,  and  freedom,  and  plain-hearted - 
nefs,  in  the  world.  Hallywcli’s  Mor.  Difc.  1692. 

PLAIN  du  NO'RD,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Hifpaniola  :  thirteen  miles  eafl-fouth-eall  Port  de  Paix. 

PLAIN  SAPLING,  the  art  of  working  the  feveral 
cafes  and  varieties  in  a  fhip’s  motion  on  a  plain  chart.— 
Plain  Sailing  is  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  earth 
being  a  plane  or  flat;  which,  though  notorioufly  falfe, 
yet,  places  being  laid  down  accordingly,  and  a  long 
voyage  broken  into  many  fliort  ones,  the  voyage  may  be 
tolerably  performed  by  it,  near  the  fame  meridian. 
Chambers. — See  the  article  Navigation,  vol.  xvi.  p.  622. 

PLAIN  SCA'LE,  a  thin  ruler  either  of  wood  or  brafs, 
whereon  are  graduated  the  lines  of  chords,  fines  ar.d 
tangents,  leagues,  rhombs,  See.  and  is  extremely  ufeful  in 
1110ft  parts  of  mathematics.  See  Scale. 

PLA'IN-SONG,  f  The  plain  unvaried  ecclefiaflical 
chant;  the  planus  cantus  of  the  Romifh  church  ;  fo  called 
in  contradiftinClion  to  prick-Jong,  or  variegated  mulic 
lung  by  note. — Plain-fong  is  much  fenior  to  any  running 
of  divifion.  Fuller’s  Holy  War. — He  had  imparted  the 
king’s  words  to  many  in  a  better  tune,  and  a  higher  kind 
of  defcant,  than  his  book  of  plain-four/  diddireCt.  Proceed, 
againft  Garnet,  1606. 

An  honefl  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-fong, 

And  have  an  hour  of  hearing.  Shakejpeare’s  Hen.  VIII. 

PLAIN-SPO'KEN,  adj.  Speaking  with  rough  fincerity. 
—Goodman  Fail  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a  plaiu- 
Jpoken  perfon,  and  a  man  of  very  few  words;  tropes  and 
figures  are  his  averfion.  Addifon’ s  Count  Tariff. 

PLAIN  TA'BLE,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  the  furveying 
of  land;  whereby  the  draught,  or  plan,  is  taken  on  the 
fpot,  without  any  future  protraction,  or  plotting.  See  the 
article  Surveying. 

PLA'IN-WORK,  f.  Needlework,  as  diflinguilhed 
from  embroidery  ;  fewing  or  making  linen  garments. — 
She  went  to  plain-work,  and  to  purling  brooks.  Pope. 

PLAI'NANT,/.  Plaintiff. — The  plainant  is  eldeft  hand, 
ar.d  has  not  only  that  advantage,  but  is  underflood  to  be 
the  better  friend  to  the  court.  Butler's  Charaflers. 

PLAINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maine  and  Loire  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Montreul 
Bellay. 

PLAI'NFIELD,  a  town  of  North  America,  formerly 
called  St.  Andrew's,  in  Caledonia-county,  Vermont,  ioo: 
miles  north-eafl  from  Bennington  ;  containing  543  in¬ 
habitants. — A  town  of  Hampfliire-county,  Maffachufetts, 
incorporated  in  1785,  and  containing  977  inhabitants; 
122  miles  weft  of  Bofton. — A  town  in  Northampton- 
county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  1439  inhabitants. — A 
town  in  the  north-weft  corner  of  Chefhire-county,  New 
Hampfhire,  on  the  eaft  bank  of  ConneClicut-river,  which 
feparates  it  from  Hartland  in  Vermont;  incorporated  in 
1761,  and  containing  1463  inhabitants. — A  poll-town  in 
the  fouth-eafl  part  of  Windham-county,  Connecticut,  on 
the  eafl  fide  of  Quinabaug  river,  which  divides  it  from 
Brooklyn  and  Canterbury.  The  foil  is  generally  rich, 
and  weil  cultivated,  and  well  watered  by  the  Quinabaug 
and  Moofup  rivers,  together  with  many  brooks  and 
rivulets.  It  has  two  congregational  meeting-houfes,  and 
an  academy,  with  three  handforne  buildings  appropriated 
to  its  ufe.  The  fam,e  was  fettled  in  1689,  and  contains 
1738  inhabitants  :  fourteen  miles  north-eafl  from  Nor¬ 
wich. 

PLAI'NING,  f.  Complaint. 

The  inceffant  weepings  of  my  wife. 

And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 

Forc’d  me  to  feek  delays.  Shahejpeare. 

PLAI'NLY,  adv.  Levelly  ;  flatly. — Not  fubtilly  ;  not 

fpecioufly. 
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ipecioufly. — Without  ornament. — Without  glofs  ;  fin- 
eerely.— You  write  to  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend, 
fetting  down  your  thoughts  as  they  occur,  and  dealing 
plainly  with  me  in  the  matter.  Pope. —  In  earned ;  fairly. 
They  charged  tjie  enemies  horfe  fo  gallantly,  that  they 
gave  ground  ;  and  at  lad  plainly  run  to  a  fafe  place. 
Clarendon. — Evidently;  clearly;  not  obfeureiy. — St.Au- 
guftineacknowledgeth,  that  they  are  not  only  fet  down,  but 
alfo  plainly  fet  down,  in  Scripture ;  fo  that  he  which 
heareth  or  readeth,  may  without  difficulty  underffand. 
Hooker. — From  Epiphanius’s  cenfure  of  Origen,  one  may 
perceive  plainly,  that  lie  thought  the  anti-nicene  church 
in  general,  both  before  and  after  Origen,  to  be  of  a  very 
contrary  judgement  to  that  which  he  condemns  in  Lucien 
and  Origen,  that  is,  to  Arianil'm.  Water  land. 

By  that  feed 

Is  meant  thy  great  deliverer,  who  (hall  bruife 

The  ferpent’s  head  ;  whereof  to  thee  anon 

Plainlier  (hall  be  reveal’d.  Milton's  P.  L. 

PLAI'NNESS,  /  Levelnefs  ;  flatnefs. — Want  of  or¬ 
nament ;  want  of  (how. —The  great  variety  of  God’s 
bounty  is  fird  fet  forth  in  nature’s  plainnefs  or  beauty, 
fo  as  to  court  and  pleafe  every  of  our  fenfes,  and  to  ac¬ 
commodate  every  of  our  occaliona,  in  thofe  feveral  ways 
and  methods  which  man’s  indudry  likes  bed.  Bp  Taylor's 
Artif.  HandJ'om. 

As  (hades  mod  fweetly  recommend  the  light. 

So  modell  plainnefs  fets  off  fprightly  wit.  Pope. 

Opennefs  ;  rough  fincerity. — Your  plainnefs  and  your 
(hortnefs  pleafe  me  well.  ShaheJpeare. 

Think’d  thou,  that  duty  (hould  have  dread  to  fpeak, 
When  power  to  flatt’ry  bows  ;  to  plainnefs  honour 
Is  bound,  when  majedy  to  folly  falls.  ShaheJpeare. 

Artleflbefs ;  limplicity. — Such  was  my  plainnefs,  fuch 
their  doublenefle.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

All  laugh  to  find 

Unthinking  plainnefs  fo  o’erfpreads  thy  mind.  Dryden. 

PLAINS,  a  town  of  the  date  of  New  Jerfey :  ten  miles 
north-north-wed  of  Amboy. 

PLAINT,/,  [old  French.]  Lamentation;  complaint; 
lament.  —  Bootlefs  are  plaints,  and  curelefs  are  my 
wounds.  ShaheJpeare. 

Then  pour  out  plaint,  and  in  one  word  fay  this  : 

Helplefs  his  plaint,  wdio  fpoils  himfelf  of  blifs.  Sidney. 

Exprqbation  of  injury. — There  are  three  jud  grounds  of 
war  with  Spain;  one  of  plaint,  two  upon  defence.  Bacon. 
— Exnreffion  of  forrow. — How  many  children’s  plaints, 
and  mother’s  cries  !  Daniel. 

Where  though  I  mourn  my  matchlefs  lofs  alone, 

And  none  between  my  weaknefs  judge  and  me  $ 

Yet  even  tliefe  gentle  walls  allow'  my  moan, 

Whofe  doleful  echoes  to  my  plaints  agree.  Wotton. 

Plaint,  in  law,  the  propounding  or  exhibiting  any 
aftion,  real  or  perfonal,  in  writing  ;  and  the  party  making 
his  plaint  is  called  the  plaintiff.  A  plaint  in  aninferior 
court  is  the  entry  of  an  aftion,  after  this  manner  :  “  A.  B. 
complains  of  C.  D.  of  a  plea  or  trefpafs,  & c.  and  there  are 
pledges  of  profecuting,  that  is  to  fay  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe.” 

The  fird  procefs  in  an  inferior  court  is  a  plaint  which  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  original  writ,  becaufe  therein  is  briefly 
fet  forth  the  plaintiff’s  caufe  of  aftion  ;  and  the  judge  is 
bound,  of  common  right,  to  adminiffer  juflice  therein 
without  any  fpecial  mandate  from  the  king.  3  Comm.  c.  18. 
p.  273-  And  on  this  plaint  they  may  iflue  a  pone,  till 
the  return  of  a  nihil,  upon  which  a  capias  will  lie  againd 
the  body  of  the  defendant.  2  Lill.  Air.  294. 

PLAINT'FUL,  xulj.  Complaining;  audibly  forrowful. 
— To  what  a  fea  of  miferies  my  plaintjul  tongue  doth  lead 
me !  Sidney. 

PLAINTIFF,/,  [plaintiff,  Fr.]  He  that  commences  a 
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fuit  in  law  againd  another:  oppofed  to  the  defendant.— 
The  plaintiff  proved  the  debt  by  three  pofitive  witnefies, 
and  the  defendant  was  cad  in  cods  and  damages. 
Id  Estrange. 

In  fuch  a  caufe  the  plaintiff  will  be  hifs’d  : 

My  lord,  the  judges  laugh,  and  you’re  difmifs’d.  Pope. 

PLAINTIFF,  adj.  Complaining.  Not  invffe. 

His  younger  fon  on  the  polluted  ground, 

Fird  fruit  of  death,  lies  plaintiff  of  a  wound. 

Given  by  a  brother’s  hand.  Prior. 

PLAINTIVE,  adj.  Complaining;  lamentin  g;  expreffive 
of  forrow. — Leviathans  in  plaintive  thunders  cry.  Young. 
His  careful  mother  heard  the  plaintive  found, 

Encompafs’d  with  her  fea-green  fiders  round.  Dry  den : 

PLAINTIVELY,  adv.  In  a  manner  exprefiing  grief  or 
forrow. 

PLAIN'TIVENESS,  f.  State  or  quality  of  being 
plaintive. 

PLAINT'LESS,  adj.  Without  complaint ;  unrepining. 

PLAIN'VILLE,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife  :  fix  miles  ead  of  Breteuil. 

PLA'JO  W,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo  :  150  miles 
north  of  Banjar-Maflim. 

PLAFSANCE,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Nogaro,  and 
twenty-two  wed  of  Auch. 

PLAI'SANCE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  : 
forty  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Port-Paix. 

PLAISA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  :  fix 
miles  north  of  Oppido. 

PLAIST'ER,/  and  its  derivatives.  See  Plaster,  &c. 

PLAI'STOVV,  a  village  near  Bromley,  in  Kent.  Here 
was  the  feat  of  Peter  Thelluflon,  efq.  a  native  of  Geneva, 
who,  after  having  been  in  partnerfliip  in  Paris  with  the  late 
great  financier,  Necker,  fettled  in  London  as  a  brandy- 
merchant,  where  he  acquired  an  immenfe  fortune.  He 
died  in  1797,  leaving  to  his  relations  legacies  to  the 
amount  of  ioo,oool.  the  refidue  of  his  property,  confiding 
of  lands  of  the  annual  value  of45ool.  and  a  perfonal  pro¬ 
perty  of  600, oco).  to  truftees,“  for  the  purpofe  of  accumu¬ 
lating  during  the  lives  of  his  three  fons,  and  the  lives  of 
all  their  fons  who  (hould  be  living  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  or  be  born  in  due  time  afterwards,  and  the  lives  of 
the  furvivors  of  them  ;  then  the  eflates  di  refled  to  be  pur- 
chafed  with  the  produce  of  the  accumulating  fund,  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  elded  male  defeendant  of  his  three  fons, 
with  benefit  of  furvivorfliip.”  This  remarkable  will  was 
oppofed  by  the  family,  but  without  fuccefs;  it  was  finally 
eftabliftied  by  the  houfe  of  lords  June  25,  1804;  but  it 
gave  occafion  to  the  aft  39,40,  Geo.  III.  c.  98.  redrain¬ 
ing  in  future  the  power  of  deviling  property,  for  the 
purpofe  of  accumulation,  to  21  years  after  the  death  of 
the  tedator.  Mr.  Thelluflon’s  elded  fon  was  created  Lord 
Rendlefliam  in  1806;  but  died  fuddenly,  Sept.  16,  1808, 
aged  forty-feven,  while  out  with  a  fnooting-party  near 
his  houfe  in  Suffolk,  confiding  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
feveral  noblemen,  having  only  enjoyed  the  title  for  two 
years.  His  fon,  the  prefent  lord,  is  extremely  poor ; 
while  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  property,  before  any 
part  of  it  can  be  alienated,  may  probably  amount  to  thirty 
millions  derling. 

PLAI'STOW,  a  pleafant  rural  village  of  Eflex,  in  the 
parifli  of  Wed  Ham,  two  miles  from  Barking,  gives  the 
name  of  Plaidow  Levels  to  the  low  land  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lea  and  Ham-creek.  The  mod  re¬ 
markable  objefd  in  the  village  of  PlailtoW  is  an  ancient 
manfion,  called  Hyde-houfe,  which  is  faid  to  have  been, 
inhabited  by  the  monks  of  Stratford,  after  their  convent 
was  diflblved.  An  invitation  to  embrace  the  monadic 
life,  isinferibed  over  the  gateway;  “This  is  the  gate 
of  everlaffing  life.” 

PLAI'STOW,  a  town  of  America,  in  Rockingham- 
county,  New  Hampfhire,  containing  424  inhabitants. 

3  To  PLAIT, 
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To  PLAIT,  v.  a.  [from  the  Su,  Goth,  plaeta,  to  weave, 
to  braid  ;  the  Gr.  ttAbku,  and  Welfh  plethu,  dignify  the 
fame  5  Lat.  pliro,  and  pledo  5  or  from  Ply,  which  fee.] 
To  fold  5  to  double. —  Will  fhe  on  Sunday  morn  thy 
neckcloth  plait?  Gay, 

Some  fold  the  fleeve,  while  others  plait  the  gown  ; 

And  Betty’s  prais’d  for  labours  not  her  own.  Pope. 

To  weave ;  to  braid. — Let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorn¬ 
ing  of  plaiting  the  hair.  1  Pet.  iii.  3. — Your  hands  have 
not  been  employed  in  plaiting  the  hair,  and  adorning  your 
perfons,  but  in  making  clothes  for  the  naked.  Law. 

What  (lie  demands  inceflant  I’ll  prepare ; 

I’ll  weave  her  garlands,  and  I’ll  plait  her  hair  ; 

My  bufy  diligence  fhall  deck  her  board, 

For  there  at  leaf!  I  may  approach  my  lord.  Prior. 

To  intangle  ;  to  involve  : 

Time  fhall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides, 

Who  cover  faults,  at  laft  them  fhame  derides.  Sliakejp. 

PLAIT,  or  Pleat,  /.  [Our  old  word  is  pleat?  and  it  is 
fo  pronounced  in  the  example  from  Prior.]  A  fold  ;  a 
double. — Hiding  bafe  fin  in  pleats  of  majefty.  S/iahefpeare’s 
Pape  of  Lucrece. — ’Tis  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the 
figure  of  a  velt  through  all  the  plaits  and  foldings  of  the 
drapery.  Addifon. 

Should  the  voice  dire£Uy  ftrike  the  brain, 

It  would  aftonifh  and  confufe  it  much  ; 

Therefore  thefe  plaits  and  folds  the  found  reftrain, 

That  it  the  organ  may  more  gently  touch.  Davies. 
Nor  fhall  thy  lower  garment’s  artful  plait, 

From  thy  fair  fide  dependent  to  thy  feet, 

Arm  their  chafte  beauties  with  a  model!  pride, 

And  double  every  charm  they  feek  to  hide.  Prior. 

PLATTER-  f.  One  that  plaits. 

PLATTING,  f.  The  aft  of  folding  ;  the  aft  of  making 
up  with  plaits ;  that  part  of  a  garment  which  is  made  up 
in  plaits. 

PLAK,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  five  miles  fouth  of 
Cafchau. 

PLAN,  /.  [French.]  A  fell  erne ;  a  form  5  a  model : 
Remember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 

The  generous  plan  of  power,  delivered  down 
From  age  to  age  to  your  renown’d  forefathers.  Addifon. 
The  reprefen tation  of  any  thing  drawn  on  a  plane  ;  fuch 
are  maps,  charts,  ichnographies,  &c.  The  term,  however, 
is  particularly  ufed  for  a  draught  of  a  building,  fuch  as  it 
appears,  or  is  intended  to  appear,  on  the  ground,  fhowing 
the  extent,  divifion,  and  diftribution  of  its  area  or  ground- 
plot  into  apartments,  rooms,  paflages,  &c. — A  geometrical 
plan  is  that  wherein  the  folid  and  vacant  parts  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  their  natural  proportions.  The  railed  plan  of  a 
building  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  an 
elevation.  Chambers. 

Artifts  and  plans  reliev’d  my  folemn  hours  ; 

I  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bowers.  Prior. 

To  PLAN,  v.  a.  To  fcheme  ;  to  form  in  defign  : 

Vouchfafe  the  means  of  vengeance  to  debate, 

And  plan  with  all  thy  arts  the  feene  of  fate.  Pope. 

PLAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  : 
fixty-fix  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Prague,  and  twenty-five 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Pilfen.  Lat.  49.  52.  N.  Ion.  12. 
47.  E. 

PLAN  [El),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon  :  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Ainfa. 

PLAN  (Le),  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Rieux. 

PLAN  de  BAIX,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Drome:  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Creft. 

PLAN,  OBER,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bechin  :  twelve  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Crumau. 
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PLA'NA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  :  thirty 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  U.ddevaila. 

PLA'NA,  [La),  a  town  of  Spain  in  Valencia  :  twenty- 
two  miles  eaft  of  Segorbe. 

PLA'NA,  or  Tabar'ca,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  near  the  coaft  of  Valencia,  a  little  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Cape  St.  Pola.  Lat.  37.  1 1.  N.  Ion.  o.  34.  W. 

PLA'NARTA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  fituated 
on  the  coaft  of  Italy,  in  the  Ligurian  fea,  fixty  miles  from 
that  of  Corfica.  Pliny. 

PLANA'RIA,  f.  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  vermes 
inteftina,  or  inteftinal  worms.  Generic  charaflers— * 
Body  gelatinous,  flattifh,  with  a  double  ventral  pore ; 
mouth  terminal.  There  are  forty-eight  fpecies,  moftly 
inhabitants  of  ftagnant  waters  or  marfhy  places.  The 
fpecies  are  diftributed  into  five  fe&ions,  diftinguifhed  as 
to  the  number  of  their  eyes  or  their  being  without  eyes. 

I.  Eyes  none. 

1.  Planaria  ftagnalis :  ovate,  brown,  the  fore-part  pale. 
It  inhabits  ftagnant  waters  ;  the  body  is  opaque,  a  little 
pointed  on  the  fore-part,  pellucid,  with  two  milk-white 
fpots;  the  eggs  are  numerous,  whitilh,  placed  at  the  fides. 

2.  Planaria  nigra  :  oblong,  black,  and  truncate  on  the 
fore-part.  It  inhabits  rivers. 

3.  Planaria  brunnea  :  oblong,  reddilh- brown,  with  a 
longitudinal  black  line. 

4.  Planaria  ciliata:  body  long,  deprefled,  and  ciliate. 
It  is  found  in  ftagnant  waters,  under  duck-weed  :  it  is  a 
very  curious  creature 5  the  body  is  grey,  appearing  as  if 
compofed  of  granulations,  with  moveable  briftles ;  the 
organ  on  the  fore-part  rotatory. 

5.  Planaria  gulo  :  body  long,  pellucid,  and  truncate 
before.  This  alfo  is  found  in  ftagnant  waters,  under 
duck-weed  :  refembles  the  laft,  but  is  without  the  fringe; 
the  margin  all  round  is  teflelate,  with  extremely  fine 
ftrise ;  it  fwallows  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  Cyclidium 
which  inhabit  the  fame  waters,  and  after  a  time  difeharges 
them  again. 

6.  Planaria  pundlata  :  body  long,  round,  and  green. 
Found  early  in  the  fpring  in  wet  meadows.  The  body  is 
obtufe  before,  a  little  pointed  behind,  fprinkled  with 
fmall  black  dots,  and  containing  five  red  fpherical  pel¬ 
lucid  eggs. 

7.  Planaria  flaccida  :  body  long;  tapering- at  each  end  ; 
reddilh,  with  tranfverfe  white  lines.  It  is  found  among 
heaps  of  fliells  in  the  bays  of  Norway;  when  at  reft  it 
rolls  itfelf  up  fpi rally,  and  then  gradually  dilates  itfelf. 
This  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed  Engraving,  at  fig.  1. 
of  the  natural  fize;  and  a  piece  of  the  front  part,  mag¬ 
nified,  at  b. 

8.  Planaria  rofea :  body  long,  obtufe  at  both  ends ; 
above  dark  red,  faintly  ftriate  with  black,  (fee  fig.  2.) 
beneath  paler, .marbled  red  and  white,  as  appears  at  c. 
Found  in  the  bays  of  Norway. 

9.  Planaria  angulata  :  body  long,  reddilh-brown,  w  ith 
two  white  angles  on  the  fore-part.  Found  in  the  fandy 
bottoms  of  the  ocean. 

10.  Planaria  rubra:  body  oblong,  deprefled;  pale  red; 
marked  with  fine  tranfverfe  lines  above  ;  belly  paler.  It 
inhabits  the  deeps  of  the  Greenland  Ihores.  See  fig.  3. 
and  d. 

11.  Planaria  viridis  :  body  oblong,  green;  beneath 
paler;  the  fore-part  obtufe  with  a  red  cleft  each  fide,  and 
obliquely  truncate  behind:  towards  the  middle  beneath 
is  a  ovate  foramen:  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 
This  is  flfown  in  different  pofitions  at  fig.  4.  and  e,  /,  g. 
It  is  found  among  the  roots  of  marine  fuci. 

12.  Planaria  operculata :  body  fubovate,  grey,  and 
furnifhed  beneath  with  a  lid  which  conceals  the  exfertile 
tube.  Inhabits,  though  rarely,  the  fandy  (bores,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  fuci,  in  the  bays  of  Norway.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  it  feems  to  refemble  a  coffee-berry,  and  moves 
by  bending  in  its  margin,  and  by  means  of  its  marginal 
folds  fixes  itfelf  to  and  afeends  other  bodies. 
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13.  Planaria  fubulata  :  body  oblong,  pointed  on  the 
fore-part,  and  truncate  behind.  It  is  found  in  great 
plenty  among  marine  confervas  in  Greenland,  and  the 
muddy  bottoms  of  holes  in  rocks  which  conftantly  retain 
water,  and  proceeds  with  a  ferpentine  kind  of  motion  ; 
but,  if  the  probofcis  be  touched,  it  contrafls  itfelf  fud- 
denly  into  a  minute  cube. 

14.  Planaria  quadrangularisx:  body  pale,  ovate,  very 
fharp-pointed  before,  and  winged  with  fmall  curled  lon¬ 
gitudinal  membranes.  It  ft  found  in  ditches,  among 
duck- weed;  is  very  foft,  pellucid,  of  a  changeable 
form,  and  moves  like  a  (lug,  leaving  a  flime  on  the  bodies 
it  paffes  over;  when  it  meets  another  animal,  it  draws 
itfelf  in  like  a  fnail. 

15.  Planaria  bicornis ;  body  oval,  lanceolate,  obtufe 
at  each  end,  grey  cinereous,  dotted  with  black,  with  two 
very  (liort  divergent  tubes  on  the  fore-part.  It  is  a  native 
of  thofe  waters  in  Belgium  that  are  covered  with  duck¬ 
weed;  when  irritated  it  fixes  itfelf  to  other  bodies,  like 
the  leech,  by  means  of  its  tubes. 

16.  Planaria  grifea :  body  grey,  dilated,  elongated  and 
pointed  on  the  fore-part;  the  hind  part  is  abbreviated 
and  pointed.  It  inhabits  the  waters  of  lakes,  among 
confervas. 

17.  Planaria  fulva  :  depreffed,  broadifh,  and  pointed  at 
each  end,  with  a  long  black  fpot  down  the  middle. 

18.  Planaria  viridata  :  oblong,  round,  green,  and  fome¬ 
what  pointed  at  each  end.  It  inhabits  wet  meadows  in 
the  autumn. 

II.  Eye  one. 

19.  Planaria  glauca  :  body  a  little  elongated,  and  cine¬ 
reous,  with  a  white  iris.  It  is  about  a  line  long,  pointed 
before,  and  broadifh  behind,  with  'fometimes  a  double 
.black  line  in  the  middle  of  the  back  and  meeting  at  the 

ends.  A  native  of  the  waters. 

2.0.  Planaria  lineata :  body  long,  above  convex  and 
cinereous,  with  a  longitudinal  pale  line.  This  fpecies 
is  found  on  the  fliores  of  the  Baltic;  it  is  about  a  line 
and  a  half  long;  beneath  it  is  of  a  pale  colour,  with  a 
brown  patch  in  the  middle,  tapering  before  and  dilated 
behind. 

21.  Planaria  rutilans :  linear,  with  a  black  eye,  and 
tapering  to  a  point  before.  This  is  found  in  the  Baltic, 
among  fhci. 

III.  Eyes  two. 

22.  Planaria  fufca  :  black-brown,  with  a  femi-pellucid 
whitifli  fpot  above  the  tail.  It  is  found  in  low  ftreams 
upon  and  about  aquatic  plants.  When  at  reft  the  body 
is  circular,  and  feldom  above  a  line  in  length  ;  when  in 
motion  it  is  linear,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  long; 
its  motion  is  uniform,  fmooth,  by  gliding  along  the 
ftream. 

23.  Planaria  la£lea  :  body  depreffed,  oblong;  whitifli, 
and  truncate  on  the  fore-part.  It  is  found  in  ponds  and 
rivulets,  but  only  in  the  fumitier  feafon,  and  among 
aquatic  plants.  When  in  motion  it  is  about  an  inch 
long:  the  body  is  marked  with  a  white  fpot  in  the 
middle,  the  purple  vifcera  elegantly  branching  round  it ; 
the  margin  is  white  and  very  tranfparent. 

24.  Planaria  torva:  depreffed,  oblong;  cinereous;  or 
black  and  whitifli,  beneath  ;  the  iris  is  white,  it  is  lome- 
thing  more  than  half  an  inch  long. 

25.  Planaria  crenata  :  depreffed,  ovate  -  oblong,  pale, 
with  a  crenulate  margin.  A  native  of  Denmark. 

26.  Planaria  tentaculata  :  depreffed,  oblong,  cinereous, 
and  tubular  on  the  fore-part.  Inhabits  ftagnant  waters; 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

27.  Planaria  helluo  :  body  ovate,  round,  green.  It  in¬ 
habits  wet  meadows  ;  and  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

28.  Planaria  obfcura -.  ovate-oblong,  white,  and  obtuie 
at  both  ends.  It  is  found  in  ftagnant  waters  ;  and  is 
about  a  line  long,  and  fub-pellucid. 

29.  Planaria  roftrata:  oblong,  hyaline;  elongated  at 
(the  extremity  ;  the  eyes  are  red.  It  inhabits  marlhes ; 


about  a  line  long;  whitifh,  but  with  a  purplilh  mm's  in  the 
middle. 

30.  Planaria  atomata:  flat,  membranaceous,  marbled 
white  and  red.  It  i§*  reprefented  of  the  natural  flze  at 
fig.  5.  and  magnified  at  h,  where  the  clufters  of  black 
dots  denote  the  eyes,  which  feein  to  be  four  rather  than 
two  ;  and,  if  fo,  it  ihould  be  carried  to  the  next  fedtion. 
Our  figures  are  from  Zoologia  Danica.  This  fpecies  is  a 
native  of  the  bays  of  Norway,  and  refembles  the  Doris 
oblevata. 

31.  Planaria  cornuta :  flat,  rather  oblong,  with  a  large 
tentaculum  or  feeler  from  each  fide  of  the  head.  It  is 
variegated  and  veined  with  yellow  and  white.  The  fore¬ 
part  exfertile  and  retraftile  like  a  probofcis.  It  is  repre¬ 
fented  of  the  natural  fize  at  fig.  6.  and  magnified,  in  two 
pofitions,  at  i  and  k.  This  alfo  inhabits  the  bays  of  Nor¬ 
way. 

32.  Planaria  radiata :  oblong,  rufous,  with  a  white 
rofe-like  fpot  on  the  back.  It  inhabits  wet  woods,  and 
refembles  the  Vorticella  radiata. 

33.  Planaria  ftrigata:  oblong,  pale,  with  three  longi¬ 
tudinal  lines.  It  inhabits  wet  marlhes;  the  body  is 
marked  with  rufous  ftreaks. 

34.  Planaria  groffa :  cylindrical;  white,  with  black 
eyes  ;  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is  found  among  aquatic 
plants  ;  it  varies  in  fize;  the  body  is  pellucid,  with  from 
five  to  more  than  thirty  large  fpherical  eggs. 

35.  Planaria  linearis  :  long,  roundilh,  and  pale-yellow.^ 
It  inhabits  wet  hollows  of  woods,  about  a  line  and  a  half 
long,  and  ten  times  as  narrow  ;  the  margin  is  pellucid  and 
white. 

36.  Planaria  terreftris :  linear;  above  convex,  cine¬ 
reous;  beneath  white.  It  is  found  in  inoift  clumps 
among  mofs;  it  contrails  and  expands  itfelf  like  a  leech, 
and  moves  like  a  fnail ;  body  opaque  and  vifcous. 

37.  Planaria  tetragona  :  pale  yellow,  with  four  qua¬ 
drangular  lamellae.  It  inhabits  clear  ftagnant  waters'. 

38.  Planaria  capitata:  oblong,  cinereous,  with  a  dillinil 
head.  Found  in  the  Baltic. 

39.  Planaria  caudata:  body  rounded  before,  and  taper¬ 
ing  into  a  tail  behind.  Inhabits  the  fliores  of  Greenland, 
among  fea-wrack.  It  is  only  two  lines  long;  and,  when 
ftrefched  out,  looks  like  a  cobler’s  awl ;  colour  yellowifh- 
rufous.  It  isfhown  magnified  at  fig.  7. 

40.  Planaria  auriculata :  body  oblong,  thick  in  the 
middle,  (harp  behind  ;  two  feelers  like  ears  in  front.  It 
is  a  very  minute  worm,  fcarcely  vilible  indeed  to  the 
naked  eye  ;  but  is  (hown  highly  magnified  at  fig.  8.  It 
is  found  in  the  fea  about  Norway. 

41.  Planaria  filaris  :  linear,  with  a  filiform  contradlile 
tail.  Found  on  the  Madrepora  prolifera.  About  an  inch 
long,  and  aline  broad.  Body  fleftiy,  and  reddifli-ful vous, 
obtufe  before,  and  marked  behind  with  a  reddifh  fpot  ; 
the  fore-part  befet  with  a  very  ftiort  fiiining  fringe.  It  Is 
reprefented,  in  a  bent  pofition,  fomewhat  magnified, 
with  the  tail  contracted,  at  fig.  9.  and  ftretched  out,  with 
the  tail  exferted,  at  L 

42.  Planaria  lingua  :  pellucid;  brown-cinereous  ;  very 
obtufe  at  both  ends.  Found  in  the  fiih-ponds  of  Den¬ 
mark  in  the  autumn. 

43.  Planaria  vittata  :  body  ovate,  yellow,  the  margin 
edged  with  white,  and  marked  with  concentric  broken 
lines  of  black  ;  in  the  middle  a  broad  white  longitudinal 
line,  with  a  central  black  one.  This  is  a  new  fpecies, 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Montagu  in  the  xith  vol.  of  the  Linn. 
Tranf.  In  the  front  are  two  auricular  appendages,  each 
marked  with  a  black  patch  on  the  hinder  part :  at  a  fmall 
di fiance  behind  the  auricles,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
dorfal  white  line,  are  two  contiguous  patches  confiding  of 
numerous  minute  black  fpots,  appearing  perfectly  diitinct 
under  a  lens,  and  which  are  probably  eyes.  The  white 
part  in  the  m  ddleis  fomewhat  convex,  and  feems  to  be 
what  contains  the  vifcera;  the  reft  is  extremely  thin. 
Length,  when  extended,  an  inch  and  a  half;  breadth 
one  inch.  This  extremely- beautiful  marine  Planaria  has 
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a  flow  and  gliding  motion,  the  margins  undulating  into 
raifed  fcallops.  It  feems  allied  to  the  Doris  quadrilineata, 
and  is  reprefented  of  the  natural  fize  at  fig.  io.  Two 
were  taken  by  accident  amongft  Spongia  tubulofa  at  the 
Salt-ftonein  the  eftuary  of  Kingfbridge,  Devon,  in  the 
month  of  Auguft;  and  fortunately  a  drawing  was  taken 
the  fame  day,  for  on  the  next  morning  not  a  veftige  re¬ 
mained  of  them,  although  placed  in  a  glafs  of  fea-water  ; 
they  were  completely  decompofed,  and  turned  into  a 
milky  fluid. 

IV.  Eyes  three. 

44.  Planaria  geflerenfis :  body  long,  green,  rufous  be¬ 
hind  the  head;  obtufe  before,  and  pointed  behind.  It 
inhabits  Denmark,  on  the  Fucus  furcellatus.  It  is  repre- 
i'ented,  of  the  natural  fize  at  fig.  11,  12.  a  piece  of  the 
hind  part  at  m,  and  of  the  head  and  neck  at  n,  both  mag¬ 
nified. 

V.  Eyes  four. 

45.  Planaria  marmorata :  oblong,  bluifli-grey,  or  pale. 
Found  in  wet  ditches  ;  about  half  aline  long;  inteftines 
glomerate,  white,  with  a  large  round  yellow  ipot  in  the 
middle. 

46.  Planaria  Candida:  body  long,  whitilh,  with  a  clear 
•white  line  down  the  middle.  It  inhabits  the  fhores  of 
Greenland,  under  ftones ;  and  is  about  two  or  three 
inches  long. 

47.  Planaria  truncata  :  pale  reddifli,  broadly  truncate 
before,  and  rather  fitarp  behind. 

VI.  Eyes  numerous. 

48.  Planaria  tremellaris :  flat,  membranaceous,  pale  yel¬ 
low,  with  a  finuate  margin.  It  is  found  in  the  Baltic,  re- 
fembles  a  Tremella,  and  is  laid  to  grow  nine  inches  long. 
The  body  of  this  worm  is  greyifli  above;  the  difk  is  yel- 
lowilh,  with- a  pinnate  line,  in  the  middle,  and  behind 
this  two  white  lunules;  beneath  it  is  whitilh  or  pale  yel¬ 
low.  The  upper  or  back  partis  reprefented  at  fig.  13. 
the  under  part  atfig.  24. 

PLA'NARY,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  plane.  Not  ufed. 

To  PLANCH,  v.  a.  [planche,  Fr.]  To  plank  ;  to  cover 
•with  boards;  to  patch. — Plauncl \e  on  a  piece  as  broad  as 
thy  cap,  Gamm.  Gurton's  Needle,  1551. — The  planchcd 
floor,  the  barres,  and  chains.  Sir  A.  Gorges's  Tranjl.  of 
I.xican,  1614. 

PLAN'CHED,  adj.  Made  of  boards : 

He  hatha  garden  circummur’d  with  brick, 

Whofe  weltern  fide  is  with  a  vineyard  backt, 

And  to  that  vineyard  is  a planclied  gate, 

That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key.  Shahejpeare. 

PLAN'CHER,  or  Planchen, /.  [ planclier ,  Fr.  (from 
pianette ,  a  board,)  fignifies  either  the  floor  or  the  ceiling.] 
A  floor  of  wood.  Grole  defcribes  it  as  the  common 
term  for  the  chamber-floor  in  Norfolk. — The  good  wife 
had  found  out  a  privie  place  between  two  feelings  of  a 
plaunc/ter.  Tarleton's  Neiccs  out  of  Purgatorie. —  Oak,  ce¬ 
dar,  and  chefnut  are  the  bell  builders  ;  fome  are  bell  for 
planchcrs,  as  deal;  fome  for  tables,  cupboards,  and  delks, 
as  walnuts.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.— The  fprings  of  the  rell 
of  the  baths  rife  under  them,  and  let  in  through  holes  of 
the  planclier ;  for  all  the  baths  are  wainfcotted,  the  feats, 
fides,  and  bottom,  being  made  of  fir.  Broun' s' Trav. 

PLAN'CHER  (Urbain),  a  learned  Benedictine  of  St. 
Maur,  born  in  1667  at  Chenus,  in  the  diocefe  of  Angers, 
became  by  his  merit  fuperior  of  feveral  monalieries  of 
the  order  in  Burgundy,  and  died  in  1750  in  that  of  St. 
Benignus  at  Dijon,  at  the  age  of  S3.  During  his  refi- 
dence  in  this  houfe,  after  having  religned  the  charge  of 
fuperior,  lie  employed  himfelf  in  compofing  a  great  work 
entitled  “  L’Hiltoire  du  Duche  de  Bourgogne,”  3  vols. 
folio,  1741 — 174S.  A  fourth  volume  appeared  after  his 
death.  This  work  contains  the  general  and  particular 
hi  (lory  of  the  province,  enriched  with  notes,  learned  dif- 
fertations,  and  documents. 

PLANCHES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 


the  Jura,  containing  4218  inhabitants:  fixteen  miles 
fouth-eall  of  Poligny,  and  feven  fouth-eall  of  Nozeroy. 

PLAN'CHET,  f.  A  piece  of  metal  cutout,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  coined  for  money.  See  Coin. 

PLAN'CHING,  or  Planchen,/;  [from  planche,  Fr. 
a  board.]  A  wooden  floor. — The  park  is  difparked,  the 
timber  rooted  up,  the  conduit-pipes  taken  away,  the 
roof  made  fale  of,  the  planchings  rotten,  the  walls  fallen 
down.  Carew’s  Surv.  of  Cornwall. 

The  prince  an  hundred  pounds  hath  fent, 

To  mend  the  leads  and  planchens  wrent.  IV.  Browne. 

PLANCI'NA,  a  woman  of  ancient  Rome,  celebrated 
for  her  intrigues  and  her  crimes,  who  married  Pifo,  and 
was  accufed  with  him  of  having  murdered  Germanicus, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  She  was  acquitted,  either  by 
means  of  the  emprefs  Livia,  or  on  account  of  the  partia¬ 
lity  of  the  emperor  for  her  perfon.  When  Ihe  faw  her- 
felf  freed  from  the  accufation,  llie  abandoned  her  hulband 
to  his  fate.  Subfervient  in  every  thing  to  the  will  of  Li¬ 
via,  ihe,  at  her  inlligation,  became  guilty  of  the  greatell 
crimes,  to  injure  the  character  of  Agrippina.  After  the 
death  of  Agrippina,  Plancina  was  accufed  of  the  moil 
atrocious  villanies;  and,  as  ihe  knew  that  ihe  could  not 
elude  juilice,  ihe  killed  herfelf,  A.  D.  33. 

PLANCK'EN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Natangen  :  ten 
miles  fouth-weil  of  Brandenburg. 

PLAN'COTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  Coails :  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Dinan,  and 
eleven  eail-north-eaft  of  Lamballe. 

PLAN'CUS  (Munacius),  a  Roman  who  rendered  him¬ 
felf  ridiculous  by  his  follies  and  his  extravagance.  He 
had  been  conful,  and  had  prefided  over  a  province  in  the 
capacity  of  governor;  but  he  forgot  all  his  dignity,  and 
became  one  of  the  moil  fervile  flatterers  of  Cleopatra  and 
Antony.  At  the  court  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  character  of  a  ilage-dancer;  perfonated 
Giaucus,  and  painted  his  body  of  a  green  colour,  dancing 
quite  naked,  only  with  a  crown  of  green  reeds  on  his 
head,  while  he  had  tied  behind  his  back  the  tail  of  a  large 
fea-fifli.  This  expofed  him  to  the  public  derilion  ;  and, 
when  Antony  joined  the  reft  of  his  friends  in  cenfuring 
him  for  his  unbecoming  behaviour,  he  deferted  to  Odta- 
vius,  who  received  him  with  great  marks  of  friendihip 
and  attention.  Horace  has  dedicated  an  Ode  to  him; 
and  he  deferved  the  honour,  from  the  elegance  of  his  let¬ 
ters,  which  are  ftili  extant,  written  to  Cicero.  He  found¬ 
ed  a  town  in  Gaul,  which  he  called  Lugdunum.  Pint,  in 
Anton, 

PLAN'CUS  (Munacius),  a  patrician,  proferibed  by  the 
fecond  triumvirate.  His  fervants  wilhed  to  fave  him  from 
death,  but  he  refuted  it  rather  than  expofe  their  perfons 
to  danger. 

PLAN'CUS  (Francis),  doflor  of  phyfic,  was  born  at 
Amiens  in  1696;  and  died  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1765,  aged  69  years.  He  is  the  author  of  fome  works 
which  have  had  confiderable  reputation.  1.  A  complete 
Syftem  of  Surgery,  in  2  vols.  nrao.  2.  A  choice  Library 
of  Medicine,  taken  from  periodical  publications,  both 
French  and  others;  this  curious  colledlion,  continued 
and  completed  by  M.  Goulin,  makes  9  vols.  in  4to.  or 
18  vols.  in  umo.  3.  A  Tranflation  of  Vander  Wiel’s 
Obfervations  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1758,  2  vols.  in 
nmo.  Plancus  was  alfo  the  editor  of  various  editions 
of  works  on  medicine  and  furgery,  which  he  enriched 
with  notes. 

PLAN'CY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aube  :  eight  miles  weft  of  Arcis  fur  Auoe. 

PLANE,  a  town  of  America,  in  Stark-county,  Hate  of 
Ohio  ;  containing  527  inhabitants. 

PLANE,/,  [planus,  Lat.  Plain  is  commonly  ufed  in 
popular  language,  and  plane  in  geometry.]  A  level  fur- 
face. — Comets,  as  often  as  they  are  vifible  to  us,  move  in 
planes  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  all  kinds  of 
angles.  Bentley. — Projeflils  would  ever  move  on  in  the 
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fame  right  line,  did  not  the  air,  their  own  gravity,  or  the 
rugged nefs  of  the  plane  on  which  they  move,  (top  their 
motion.  Cheyne. — An  inftrument  by  which  the  furfaceof 
boards  is  fmoothed. — The  iron  is  fet  to  make  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  foie  of  the  plane.  Moxutis 
Meek.  Ex. 

A  plane  operates  to  cutoff  a  thin  chip  or  (having  from 
the  wood  on  which  it  is  applied,  by  the  (harp  edge  of  a 
(feel  cutter  or  broad  chifel,  called  the  plane-iron :  this  is 
fixed  in  a  hole  made  through  a  wooden  block,  called  the 
Jiock,  and  the  edge  of  the  iron  projects  a  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  through  the  lower  fide  of  the  (lock,  called  the  face  of 
the  plane;  the  furface  of  which  face  is  made  a  perfectly 
true  plane.  The  iron  is  fixed  in  an  inclined  pofition  in 
the  hole  through  the  (lock,  by  means  of  a  wedge  driven 
in  before  it,  to  jamb  it  fad  in  the  hole,  which,  being  wider 
than  the  thicknefs  of  the  iron,  leaves  an  aperture  before 
the  iron,  called  the  mouth  of  the  plane  :  this  is  very  nar¬ 
row' where  it  opens  in  the  lower  fide  or  face,  but  grow's 
wider  as  it  rifes  up  through  the  (lock  ;  the  wedge  is  alfo 
cut  forked,  to  allow  more  room  for  the  (havings  which 
the  plane-iron  cuts  to  pafs  up  before  it  through  the 
mouth.  When  a  plane  of  this  kind  is  applied  with  its 
face  upon  the  furface  of  a  piece  of  wood,  and  preffed  down 
upon  it  whilft  it  is  moved  forwards,  the  edge  of  the  iron 
penetrates  the  wood  to  the  depth  which  it  projects 
through  the  face,  and  removes  a  (having  of  that  thick¬ 
nefs  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the  edge  of  the  iron,  the 
(having  turning  up  before  the  iron  paffes  through  the 
mouth,  and  efcaping.  The  inclination  of  the  iron  makes 
it  cut  eafily;  and  if  the  iron  is  fet  fine,  that  is,  if  the  edge 
projects  but  very  little  beyond  the  face,  it  will  remove 
very  thin  (havings,  and  produce  a  flat  and  fmooth  furface: 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  fet  rank,  that  is,  with  a  confi- 
derable  projection,  it  will  cut  away  very  fad,  producing  a 
flat  though  rough  furface,  and  quickly  reducing  the  wood 
to  its  intended  thicknefs:  if  the  wood  has  an  irregular 
furface,  it  foon  reduces  it  to  a  plane,  becaufe  the  face  be¬ 
ing  flat,  will  not  fuffer  the  edge  of  the  iron  to  defeend 
into  the  hollow  places,  but  removing  all  the  eminences 
it  paffes  over  till  they  are  reduced  to  one  level. 

Planes  are  known  by  different  names,  from  their  differ¬ 
ent  dimenfions  and  purpofes.  Joiners  life  the  jack-plane, 
the  long  plane,  trying  plane,  floating- plane  or  jointer,  and 
the  /moot king-plane ;  all  which  they  denominate  bench- 
planes,  becaufe  the  wood  they  are  ufed  upon  is  generally 
laid  on  the  work-bench. 

The  jack-plane  is  ufed  for  taking  oft'  the  rough  and 
prominent  parts  from  the  furface  of  the  wood,  and  redu¬ 
cing  it  nearly  to  the  intended  thicknefs,  in  coarfe  (ha¬ 
vings  or  dices.  The  (lock  of  this  plane  is  about  feven- 
teen  inches  in  length,  three  inches  high,  and  three  and 
a  half  inches  broad  ;  all  the  fides  are  ftraight  and  at  right 
angles  to  each  other:  the  mouth  is  cut  through  the  fo- 
lid  of  the  dock  to  receive  the  iron,  and  hold  it  at  fuch 
an  elevation  as  to  make  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
with  the  face  of  the  plane;  the  iron  is  a  thin  metal  plate, 
one  fide  confiding  of  iron,  the  other  of  fteel;  the  lower 
end  of  the  iron  is  ground  to  an  acute  angle  off  the  iron 
fide,  forming  a  doping  part  called  the  bafil  of  the  iron,  fo 
as  to  bring  the  fteel  fide  to  a  diarp  edge:  the  wedge, 
which  fixes  the  iron  in  its  place,  is  let  into  two  grooves 
of  the  fame  form,  on  the  Aides  of  the  opening  or  mouth  : 
two  Aides  of  the  wedge  are  parallel,  and  it  is  forked  or  cut 
away  in  the  middle,  leaving  the  Aides  like  two  prongs  to 
fill  the  lower  part  of  thefe  grooves;  this  allows  the  (ha¬ 
ving  to  pafs  up  without  obdruflion  before  the  wedge: 
for  the  mouth  or  opening  through  the  dock  mud  be  un¬ 
interrupted  from  the  face  to  the  top,  and  mud:  be  no  wider 
on  the  face  of  the  plane  than  is  fufficient  for  the  thickeft 
(having  to  pafs  with  eafe  ;  and,  as  the  fliaving  is  difeharged 
at  the  upper  fide  of  the  plane,  the  opening  through  it 
mud  expand  or  increafe  from  the  face  to  the  top,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  (havings  from  flicking.  A  handle,  called  the 
tote,  is  fixed  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  (lock,  immediately 


behind  the  iron;  it  is  formed  to  the  drape  of  the  hand, 
and  direction  of  the  motion,  fo  as  to  produce  the  mod 
power  in  puffing  the  plane  forward.  When  the  workman 
has  occafion  to  take  out  the  iron  to  ffarpen  it,  he  ftrikes 
the  fore  end  of  the  top  of  the  (lock  fmartly  with  the  ham¬ 
mer,  which  loofens  the  wedge  and  the  iron. 

The  other  bench-planes  are  adjufted  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  indeed  do  not  differ,  except  in  dimenfions,  from  the 
jack-plane.  Of  late  years,  a  great  improvement  has  been 
introduced  in  the  irons  of  planes,  to  caufe  them  to  cut 
fmooth  ;  thefe  are  called  double-ironed.  The  double  iron 
confifts  of  a  fecond  iron,  with  a  reverfed  bafil  ferewed 
againft  the  front  fide  of  the  iron,  fo  that  its  edge  lies 
againft  the  iron  at  a  very  fmall  didance  from,  and  parallel 
to,  the  cutting  edge  ;  and,  applying  clofely  to  the  fteel 
fide  of  the  iron,  it  forms  an  inclined  plane,  which  turns 
the  fliaving  over  immediately  after  it  is  feparated  or  cut 
up  by  the  edge,  and  thus  it  prevents  the  iron  from  fplit- 
ting  the  fliaving  deeper  down  than  it  will  afterwards  cut, 
and  leaving  a  rough  or  torn  furface.  This  fecond  iron  is 
called  the  cover  of  the  iron  ;  and  the  bafil  of  its  edge,  in- 
ftead  of  being  ground  flat,  as  that  of  the  iron,  is  rounding: 
the  ferevv,  which  binds  the  cover  upon  the  iron,  paffes 
through  a  flit  in  the  cover,  and  thus  admits  of  its  edge 
being  adjufted  at  any  required  diftance  from  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  iron,  and  this  diftance  depends  altogether  on 
the  nature  of  the  wood  the  plane  is  to  be  worked  upon. 
If  the  (tuff  is  clean-grained,  the  edge  of  the  cover  may  be 
fet  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  becaufe  the  difficulty  of 
pufiiing  the  plane  forward  becomes  greater  as  the  edge  of 
the  cover  is  nearer  the  edge  of  the  iron,  and  the  con¬ 
trary  when  more  remote:  this  is  occafioned  by  the  edge 
of  the  cover  turning  the  fliaving  over  immediately  it  is 
cut  up. 

The  trying-plane  is  ufually  twenty-two  inches  long, 
three  quarters  broad  on  the  face,  and  three  in  height ;  it 
does  not  differ  from  the  jack-plane,  except  in  having  a 
double  handle,  adapted  for  greater  force  :  in  ufe,  it  fuc- 
ceeds  the  operation  of  the  jack-plane,  to  ftraighten  the 
wood,  and  remove  the  ridges  left  by  the  former.  It  is  fet 
with  lefs  iron,  and  cuts  a  finer  fliaving  :  the  mouth  is  alfo 
much  narrower.  When  it  is  ufed  upon  a  long  piece  of 
work,  the  workman  takes  every  fliaving  the  whole  length 
by  ftepping  forwards,  inftead  of  (lopping  at  arm’s  length, 
as  with  the  jack-plane.  The  fliavingof  this  plane,  though 
finer,  is  fo  much  broader  than  the  jack,  that  it  requires  as 
much  force  to  puff  it  forwards. 

The  long  plane  is  fet  very  fine  for  finiffing  work  which 
is  to  be  very  ftraight ;  it  is  twenty-fix  inches  long,  three 
and  a  half  broad,  and  three  inches  in  height. 

The Jhooting- plane,  or  jointer,  is  the  longed  and  mod 
correft  plane  ufed  ;  it  is  employed  after  all  the  others, 
chiefly  in  (hooting  the  ftraight  edges  of  boards  which  are 
to  be  jointed  together ;  it  is  generally  made  two  feet  and 
a  half  long,  three  inches  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  three 
and  a  half  high ;  it  is  ufed  like  the  others,  but  with  great 
care  to  move  it  fteadily  from  one  end  of  the  work  to  the 
other,  without  prefling  it  down,  as  that  might  fpring  the 
plane,  or  the  work,  and  caufe  the  iron  to  cut  when  the 
work  was  fomething  hoi'  iw,  whereas  the  objeft  is  to 
make  a  perfectly  ftraight  edge.  The  face  of  this  plane 
mud  be  kept  quite  true ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  great  object 
to  make  it  of  a  fine  piece  of  clean-grained  hard  beech, 
well  feafoned,  that  it  may  not  warp,  or  vary,  by  the  wea¬ 
ther. 

The  fmootkiny- plane  is  very  (liort,  without  any  handle, 
and  its  fides  are  curved,  fo  that  it  very  much  refembles  a 
coffin  ;  it  is  feven  inches  and  a  half  long,  three  broad  at 
the  mouth,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  height; 
it  is  ufed  for  finiffing  work  when  put  together,  and  to 
give  the  greateft  degree  of  fmoothnefs  to  the  wood,  for 
which  purpofe  it  is  let  with  as  fine  an  edge  as  poflible._ 

Joiners  have  alfo  the  firelight  block  for  ftraightening 
ffort  edges,  rebating-planes  for  forming  rebates  ;  others, 
for  the  fame  ufe,  are  called  the  moving  fillifter,  fajh-fillifier , 
•,  and 
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and  Jide-r  dating  plane.  The  plough  is  a  narrow  plane, 
provided  with  apparatus  to  guide  ir,  in  moving  ltraight, 
to  plough  a  groove  or  trench  at  any  required  diftance  from 
the  edge  of  a  board  or  other  piece  of  wood,  and  to  any 
depth  or  width.  The  dado  grooving  -  plane  is  alfo  for 
forming  grooves. 

Planes  for  producing  flat  furfaces  in  metals  have  been 
brought  into  ufe  within  thefe  few  years  paft,  to  the  great 
improvement  of  the  work  of  thofe  artills  who  employ 
them.  Thefe  are  chiefly  the  mathematical  inftrument- 
makers,  who  are  in  the  conftant  habit  of  having  to  make 
ltraight  rulers  in  brafs,  and  prepare  work  requiring  very 
flat  furfaces,  fuch  as  the  limbs  of  fextants,  &c.  but  all 
trades  which  work  in  brafs  and  iron  would  find  their 
advantage  in  employing  the  plane.  The  flock  of  this 
plane  is  ufually  made  of  cafl-iron,  in  form  of  a  hollow 
box,  the  bottom,  fides,  and  ends,  being  all  call  in  one 
piece;  it  is  ufually  is  inches  in  length,  if  in  height, 
and  i|  in  breadth  acrofs  the  face  ;  the  iron  is  fituated  at 
about  four  inches  from  the  fore  end,  not  inclined,  as  in 
other  planes,  but  held  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  with 
its  lower  or  cutting  edge  palling  through  the  mouth,  and 
prcjeffing  the  lealt  poflible  quantity  beneath  the  furface 
of  the  face,  but  leaving  only  fo  fmall  a  fpace  before  the 
edge  for  a  mouth,  as  will  jufl  admit  a  piece  of  thick 
paper;  the  iron  is  held  againfl  a  brafs  frame  fixed  acrofs 
in  the  hollow  of  the  box  or  plane,  and  containing  within 
it  a  fcrew,  on  which  a  nut  or  Aider  is  fitted,  to  rife  and 
fall  when  the  fcrew  is  turned  round  by  a  milled  head 
upon  the  upper  end  of  it;  the  nut  or  Aider  has  a  pro¬ 
pping  pin,  which  enters  into  a  round  hole  made  through 
vhe  iron  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  by  turning  the  fcrew,  the  iron 
is  raifed  or  deprefied,  to  caufe  the  edge  to  protrude  more 
or  lefs  beyond  the  face;  to  fupport  this  frame  behind,  a 
block  of  wood  is  fitted  into  the  hollow  of  the  flock,  to 
fill  up  all  the  cavity,  and  it  projects  fo  much  above  as  to 
form  the  handle  for  the  plane.  In  the  front  end  of  the 
flock,  a  fcrew  is  tapped  through  its  thicknefs,  and  a6ts 
againfl  a  piece  of  wood,  which  it  prefies  up  againfl  the 
iron,  and  thus  holds  it  fall:  againfl  the  brafs  frame,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  wedge  of  a  common  plane;  this  piece 
cf  wood  is  formed  forked  and  hollowed  where  it  applies 
to  the  iron,  to  allow  room  for  the  chips  to  come  up  from 
the  mouth.  The  woikmen  who  ufe  this  plane  call  it 
firiping,  inflead  of  planing,  brafs  or  other  metal. 

The  metal-plane  is  uled  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  car¬ 
penter’s  jack-plane ;  but,  as  the  (having  it  cuts  or  rather 
fcrapes  off  muft  be  exceedingly  thin,  the  greateft  nicety  is 
necefiary  in  adjufling  the  projection  of  the  iron  beyond 
the  face  ;  and  for  this  reafon  the  fcrew  is  eflential.  The 
work  is  to  be  fupported  upon  a  firm  bench,  which  is  beft 
made  of  cafl-iron,  and  the  furface  of  it  made  perfectly 
fiat,  which  is  done  by  grinding  the  face  of  the  plane 
againfl  it  with  emery,  till  both  are  true.  The  front  face 
of  the  iron  is  quite  flat,  and  perpendicular  to  the  face  ; 
the  edge  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  tins  furface  by  grind¬ 
ing  a  bevel  from  the  back  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  ; 
the  edge  is  then  made  fine  by  a  Turkey  (tone.  The 
•iron  mull  be  exceedingly  hard,  and  of  the  very  beft  fteel ; 
and  then  the  plane  will  cut  loft  flee],  bell-metal,  or  caji- 
iron,  as  well  as  brafs,  to  very  good  purpole.  When  the 
work  is  rough,  it  is  difficult  fora  man  to  work  the  plane, 
if  let  coarfe  for  expedition;  they  therefore  ufe,  in  fuch 
cafe,  an  iron  which  is  cut  with  flutes  on  the  front  fide, 
and  then  the  edge  will  be  divided  into  l'eparate  teeth, 
which  fcrape  and  cut  away  with  lefs  reiiftance  than  a  com¬ 
plete  edge.  Meffrs.  Holtzapfell  and  Deyedien,  of  Welt- 
minfter,  make  thefe  planes  for  metal  of  exceedingly 
hard  cafl-iron,  and  very  true  faces,  which  do  not  there¬ 
fore  become  fcratched  or  injured  by  wear.  It  fliould 
have,  been  mentioned  before,  that  joiners,  cabinet-makers, 
&c.  in  planing  thin  or  valuable  woods  for  veneering,  See. 
fometimes  ufe  fluted  irons,  having  teeth  in  their  edge ; 
and  a  plane  thus  mounted  is  called  a  toothing-plane 
ihefe  irons  apply  to  the  flocks  of  different  planes, 

PLANE,  adj.  Plain,  even. 
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To  PLANE,  v.  a.  To  level ;  to  fmooth ;  to  free  from 
inequalities.-r-The  foundation  of  the  Roman  caufeway 
was  made  of  rough  ftone,  joined  with  a  moft  firm  cement; 
upon  this  was  laid  another  layer  of  fmall  (tones  and 
cement,  to  plane  the  inequalities  of  rough  ftone,  in 
which  the  (tones  of  the  upper  pavement  were  fixt.  Ar- 
buthnot  on  Coins. — To  fmooth  with  a  plane. — Thefe  hard 
woods  are  more  properly  feraped  than  planed.  Moxon. — 
To  fly  or  hover,  as  a  kite  or  other  bird  does,  without 
moving  its  wings. 

PLANE,  or  Plane-tree,  /.  See  Platanus. — The 
beech,  the  fvvimming  alder,  and  the  plane.  Dryden. — 
The  plane-tree  hath  an  amentaceous  flower,  confilting  of 
feveral  (lender  (tamina,  which  are  all  collected  into  fphe- 
rical  little  balls,  and  are  barren;  but  the  embryos  of  the 
fruit,  which  are  produced  on  feparate  parts  of  the  fame 
trees,  are  turgid,  and  afterwards  become  large  fpherical 
balls,  containing  many  oblong  feeds  intermixed  with 
down.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  introduction  of 
this  tree  into  England  is  owing  to  the  great  lord-chan¬ 
cellor  Bacon.  Miller. 

PLA'NE-TREE,  baftard  or  falfe,  is  a-name  given  to 
the  maple.  See  Acer. 

PLA'NER,  f.  One  who  fmooths  with  a  plane.  A  prin¬ 
ter’s  inftrument,  to  level  the  types. 

PLANE'RA,  f  in  botany.  See  Ulmus  nemoralis. 

PLAN'ET,  f.  [ planeta ,  Lat.  from  7 rXcaiocu,  Gr.  to 
wander.] — Planets  are  the  erratic  or  wandering  ftars,  and 
which  are  not  like  the  fixt  ones  always  in  the  fame  pofi- 
tion  to  one  another  :  we  now  number  the  Earth  among 
the  primary  planets,  becaufe  we  know  it  moves  round  the 
Sun,  as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  do, 
and  that  in  a  path  or  circle  between  Mars  and  Venus: 
and  the  Moon  is  accounted  among  the  fecondary planets, 
or  fatellites  cf  the  primary,  (ince  (he  moves  round  the 
Earth.  All  the  planets  have,  befides  their  motion  round 
the  Sun,  which  makes  their  year,  alfo  a  motion  round 
their  own  axes,  which  makes  their  day;  as  the  Earth 
revolving  fo  makes  our  day  and  night.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  diameters  of  ail  the  planets  are  longer 
than  their  axes  :  we  know  ’tis  fo  in  our  Earth ;  and 
Flamfteed  and  Caflini  found  it  to  be  fo  in  Jupiter.  Harris. 
— The  Chaldeans  were  much  devoted  to  aftrological  devi¬ 
ces,  and  had  an  opinion  that  every  hour  of  the  day  was  go¬ 
verned  by  a  particular  planet,  reckoning  them  according 
to  their  ufual  order,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  Mer¬ 
cury,  Luna.  Wilkins. 

And  planets,  planet-ftruck,  real  eclipfe 

Then  fuffer’d..  t  Milton’s  P.L. 

Planets  are  ufually  diftinguiflied  into  primary  and 
fecondary.  The  primary,  called  alfo  (imply,  and  by  way 
of  eminence,  planets,  are  thofe  which  move  round  the 
Sun  as  their  proper  centre  :  fuch  are  the  Georgium  Sidus 
of  Herfchel,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Vefta,  Juno,  Pallas,  Ceres, 
Mars,  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mercury.  The  fecondary 
are  fuch  as  move  round  fome  primary  planet  as  their 
refpeCtive  centre,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  primary 
planets  do  round  the  Sun.  The  Georgium  Sidus,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  and  the  Earth,  are  each  attended  with  fecondary 
planets;  the  Georgian  with  6,  Jupiter  with  4,  and  Sa¬ 
turn  with  7,  called  the  fatellites  of  thofe  planets  ;  the 
Earth  has  one  fecondary  planet,  called  the  Moon. 

The  number  of  planets  know  n  to  the  Chinele  is  five, 
which  correfponds  to  that  of  the  elementary  lubftances 
they  fuppofe  to  enter  into  the  compofition  of  all  bodies ; 
namely,  fire,  water,  earth,  wood,  and  metal,  over  each 
of  which  a  planet  is  fuppofed  to  prelide.  Few  of  the 
Chinefeleem  to  have  any  idea  of  the  earth’s  motion;  but 
imagine  that  the  fun  moves  through  the  fixed  ftars. 
Four  points  in  his  courfe  along  the  yellow  road  (fo  they 
call  the  ecliptic)  are  particularly  diftinguiflied,  as  mark¬ 
ing  the  four  feafons  of  the  year.  The  day  is  divided  by 
them,  as  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  into  twelve  parts  only, 
confuting  each  cf  two  European  hours;  the  firft  begin¬ 
ning  at  eleven  at  night. 
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We  fhall  here  notice  Tome  particulars  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  various  mathematicians  iince  the  article  Astro¬ 
nomy  was  printed. 

After  the  Georgian  planet  had  been  firft:  difcovered  by 
Herfchel,  (fee  vol.  ii.  p.  391.)  aftronomers  applied  them- 
felves  with  great  aiiiduity  to  obferve  its  motions,  and  to 
compute  a  table  of  them  :  but,  its  diftance  being  im- 
menfely  great,  and  its  annual  motion  proportionally 
fmall,  many  years  mull  neceftarily  elapfe  before  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  its  orbit  could  be  determined  to  the  greatell  de¬ 
gree  of  precifion.  It  fortunately  occurred  to  Bode,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  as  this  planet,  when  feen  through  a  telefcope, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  ftar  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  it 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  obferved  and  entered 
as  fuch  in  the  catalogues  of  different  aftronomers.  Un¬ 
der  this  impreflion,  he  examined  the  Catalogues  of  Flam- 
Heed  and  Mayer,  and  found  that  it  had  really  been  ob¬ 
served  by  both  thefe  aftronomers,  though  they  were  not 
aware  of  its  being  more  than  a  fimple  ftar.  The  former 
obfervation  was  made  in  1690,  and  the  latter  in  1755. 
Le  Monnier  had  alfo  feen  it  three  times  ;  firft  in  1764,  and 
twice  in  1768  :  but  ftill  no  idea  was  yet  entertained  of  its 
planetary  nature.  The  fame  planet  was  again  obferved 
ax  a  ftar  by  Bradley,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1753,  when 
its  meridian  palfage  took  place  at  Greenwich,  5I1.  32m. 
34"*8  ;  and,  fince  this  obfervation  was  difcovered  by  Lin- 
denau  in  the  Catalogue  of  Bradley,  feven  others  have 
been  found  in  the  “  Complete  Catalogue  of  all  the  Stars 
obferved  by  Flamfteed,”  publilhed  by  Mifs  C.  Herfchel, 
the  earlieft  of  which  was  made  in  17125  fo  that  aftrono- 
mers  are  thus  put  in  pofteffion  of  very  unexpe&ed  re- 
fources  for  computing  the  orbit  of  this  diftant  planer,  and 
for  correcting  the  elements,  as  firft  determined  from  ob- 
fervations  made  fubfequent  to  Herfchel’s  difcovery.  By 
thefe  means,  the  motion  of  this  body,  although  it  has  not 
3'et  completed  one  half  of  its  fidereal  revolution  (of  83 
years)  fince  it  was  found  to  be  a  planet,  is  as  accurately 
determined  as  thofe  of  the  other  planets  of  our  fyfteni, 
which  have  been  known  from  the  higheft  antiquity. 

We  are  now  enabled  alfo  to  prefent  the  reader  with  a 
Table  of  the  Periodical  Revolutions  and  Diftances  of  the 
Satellites  of  the  Georgium  Sidus  from  its  body,  exprefled 
in  femi-diameters  of  that  planet,  and  in  Englifit  miles. 


Satellites. 

Periodic  Revolutions. 

Diftances  in 

Semidiameters. 

Miles,  jj 

Days. 

Hours. 

Mill. 

1 

5 

21 

2  5 

218,750 

2 

18 

17 

I 

16A 

288,750 

3 

IO 

23 

4 

J9 

332,500 

4 

13 

I  I 

5 

22 

385,000 

5 

38 

I 

49 

44 

719,000 

6 

107 

l6 

40 

88 

I  ,540,0001 

great  reafon  to  fuppofe  were  in  faCl  the  fame  comet;  its 
appearance  in  1793  being  after  two  revolutions,  and  the 
period  being  fuppofed  5  years  7I  months.  The  compu¬ 
tations  of  M.  Burckhardt,  however,  afford  ground  for 
doubting  this  identity,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  are  actually  two  diftinct  comets. 

The  comet  difcovered  in  the  month  of  September,  1807, 
was  the  mod  beautiful  that  had  been  feen  for  thirty  years. 
Its  nucleus  appeared  like  a  ftar  of  the  firft  or  fecond  mag¬ 
nitude,  but  its  light  paler;  its  tail  not  very  extenfive. 
Its  light,  however, and  that  of  its  nucleus,  was  very  ftriking. 
Its  motion  one  degree  per  day  towards  the  north,  and 
rather  more  than  one  degree  towards  the  eaft.  It  was 
furrounded  by  a  nebulofity  of  about  fix  minutes  in  dia¬ 
meter.  This  refembled  none  of  the  orbits  of  any  comet 
obferved  before.  It  pafled  its  perihelion  on  the  19th 
September.  Its  diameter  was  538  miles;  its  diftance 
from  the  earth,  at  the  laft  obfervation  by  Dr.  Herfchel, 
Feb.  21,  1808,  was  275,077,889  miles;  and  that  great 
altronomer  fuppofed  it  to  have  fhone  by  its  own  light,  and 
not  by  light  from  the  fun. 

For  an  account  of  the  comets  of  181 1  and  1812,  fee  the 
article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  271,  319. 

The  comet  of  1815  feems  to  prefent  fome  faffs  lefs  un¬ 
certain  and  more  interefting  than  the  preceding  ;  fince 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  comet  has  a  determinate 
elliptic  orbit,  and  that  its  revolution  is  performed  in  73 
years.  This  refult  was  firft  obtained  by  the  computation 
of  Meflrs.  Lindenau,  Nicolai,  and  Beffel;  and  fince  by  a 
fecond  computation  of  the  latter  aftronomer,  founded  on 
the  bafis  of  1 87  obfervations  in  different  parts  of  Germany 
and. Italy  :  the  whole  being  made  between  the  6th  of 
March  and  the  25th  of  the  following  Auguft.  The 
French  aftronomers  had  taken  only  29  obfervations  of 
the  fame  comet,  between  the  29th  of  March  and  the  29th 
of  June;  yet  by  means  of  thefe,  and  wholly  independent 
of  what  had  been  done  by  the  aftronomers  above-named, 
M.  Nicollet  arrived  at  concluficns  very  nearly  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  MM.  Lindenau  and  Befiel  ;  a  very  remarkable 
circumftance,  confidering  that  the  obfervations  were 
entirely  diftinfl,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  giving  us  great 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  both.  The  elements  of 
the  orbit  of  this  comet,  according  to  the  latter  determi¬ 
nation,  are  as  follow  : 


Paffage  of  the  perihelion,  26  April, 
reckoned  from  midnight,  at  Paris. 
Longitude  of  perihelion, 

Inclination  of  orbit  - 
Longitude  of  afcending  node 
Excentricity  -  -  - 

Perihelion  diftance  - 
Semi-axis  major  - 
Sidereal  revolution  in  years 
Motion  diredt 


54.857,  mean  time* 

-  14.90  2'  58" 

-  4+  3°  45 

-  83  26  50 

-  0-9305435 

-  -  1.213090 

-  17.46550 

-  72.99110 


The  firft  occultation  of  the  Herfchel  planet  by  the  Moon 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  Auguft  ;  this  interefting  pheno-r 
menon  never  yet  having  occurred  fince  the  memorable 
difcovery  of  this  planet,  in  March  1781.  This  occulta¬ 
tion  had  the  rare  advantage  of  occurring  within  a  very  few 
minutes  after  the  Moon  pafled  the  meridian  of  London, 
and  w-hilft  yet  fhe  remained  within  the  field  of  view  of  a 
tranfit  telefcope.  Indeed,  during  the  clear  weather  of 
this  month  (Aug.  1824.)  that  diftant  planet  has  been  for 
fome  evenings  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  not  requiring  the 
ufe  of  a  telefcope. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  faid  (vol.  ii.  p.  405)  about 
cmnets,  we  may  obferve,  that  feventeen  comets  have  been 
difcovered  fince  the  year  1789  ;  and  it  will  appear  afto- 
nifliing,  that  of  ninety-feven  comets  which  have  been 
calculated,  one  only  ihould  have  yet  been  abfolutely 
known  to  have  returned  ;  (fee  p.  404.) 

Mr.  Burckhardt,  in  the  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences 
de  l’Inftitut,  1818.  has  dated  feveral  particulars  relative 
to  the  comets  of  1783  and  1793,  which  there  feemed 


The  celebrated  comet  of  1759,  predifted  by  Halley, 
and  the  only  one  of  which  the  return  has  been  indifpu- 
tably  obferved,  has  its  mean  period  about  75  years;  that 
is  to  lay,  a  little  greater  than  the  above.  M.  Delambre 
obferves  :  “  Halley  died  at  86  years  of  age,  about  17  years 
before  the  return  of  that  body  which  has  added  fo  much 
celebrity  to  his  name;  (fee  vol.  ii.  p.  404.)  and  there  is 
no  better  profpeft  of  the  aftronomers  who  have  given 
this  fecond  predi&ion  living  to  fee  it  Verified,  fince  it 
cannot  be  expelled  again  till  1888.” 

Th e  newly-difcovered  planets  have  been  briefly  noticed 
at  p.  395  of  vol.  ii.  laft  edit.  They  all  lie  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  ;  and  were  difcovered  in  the 
following  order. 

Ceres,  firft  difcovered  by  Mr.  Piazza  in  Jan.  1801  ;  but, 
having  been  loft  through  M.  Piazzi’s  illnels,  on  the  nth 
of  February,  1801,  after  he  had  obferved  it  for  fix  weeks; 
and  it  never  having  been  feen  out  of  his  obfervatory,  the 
aftronomers  were  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  endeavouring 
to  re-find  it  by  elements  of  its  orbit  deduced  from  his 

obfervations. 
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obfervations.  He  had  given  elements  in  a  circular  orbit  5 
and  Hr.  Burckhardt  at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Gaufs  at  Bremen, 
elliptical  elements.  Baron  Zach  publilhed  calculations 
of  its  place  from  Dr.  Burckhardt’s  elements,  in  his  month¬ 
ly  journal;  and  the  aftronomers  of  Europe  had  laboured 
to  find  it  by  thefe  calculations  and  their  own,  but  in  vain. 
Mr.  Gaufs  of  Brunfvvick,  probably  excited  by  this  difap- 
pointment  to  try  to  produce  more  exaCt  elements,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  attempt,  and  calculations  made  upon  them 
were  aifo  published  in  the  fame  monthly  journal,  and 
fortunately  were  the  means  of  finding  the  planet  again, 
which  was  obferved  by  baron  Zach,  at  the  Gotha  Obfer- 
vatory,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1801,  and  by  Dr.  Olbers, 
at  Bremen,  on  the  ift  of  January,  1802,  as  it  had  been 
difcovered  by  M.  Piazzi  on  the  ift  of  January  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Dr.  Olbers  obferved  the  planet,  without 
knowing  it,  making  a  right  angle  with  two  ftars  in  the 
right  wing  of  the  conitellation  of  the  Virgin  ;  and,  looking 
again  the  next  night,  was  llruck  with  the  appearance  of 
the  figure  of  the  triangle  being  changed,  which  flowed  a 
motion  that  pointed  out  the  planet  to  him.  He  thought 
he  was  the  firlt  who  had  obferved  it  fince  it  had  been  loft, 
but  baron  Zach  afterwards  publiflied  an  account  of  his 
having  feen  it  before,  on  the  7th  of  December  ;  who, 
however,  not  being  certain  of  its  being  the  planet,  waited 
before  he  publilhed  any  thing  till  he  could  verify  his  ob- 
fervation  by  the  return  of  fine  weather,  which  was  not 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  Thus  thefe  two  learned 
gentlemen  may  both  be  cor.fidered  as  difcoverers,  fince 
each  found  it  without  the  aftiftance  of  the  other;  and,  if 
either  of  the  obfervations  had  been  wanting,  wre  Ihould 
have  been  in  poflefiion  of  the  planet  by  the  obfervation  of 
the  other.  Wemuft,  however,  always  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledge  our  principal  obligations  are  to  M.  Piazzi,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  difcoverer,  though  he  let  it  afterwards  dip  through 
liis  fingers  ;  and,  by  withholding  an  early,  free,  and 
ample,  communication  of  his  difcovery  from  the  learned 
world,  hazarded  the  total  lofs  of  it  to  the  prefent  genera¬ 
tion,  to  be  difcovered  again,  perhaps  by  accident,  in  fome 
future  age.  We  are,  however,  now  in  full  pofleflion  of  it, 
without  fear  of  lofing  it  again,  except  only  in  the  fun’s 
rays,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  planets,  to  emerge  from 
them  again  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  fun,  and  from  an 
evening  liar  turned  into  a  morning  one. 

This  fmall  planet  is  apparently  furrounded  by  a  denfe 
atmofphere,  and  plainly  exhibiting  a  difc,  when  examined 
with  a  magnifying  power  of  about  200.  Its  revolution 
round  the  fun  is  performed  in  four  years,  feven  months, 
and  ten  days  ;  at  a  mean  diftance  of  nearly  260  millions 
of  Englilh  miles.  The  excentricity  of  its  orbit  is  fome- 
what  greater  than  that  of  Mercury,  and  its  inclination  to 
the  ecliptic  exceeds  that  of  all  theold  planets.  According 
to  Dr.  Herfchel,  its  diameter  does  not  exceed  160  miles  ; 
whereas  Mr.  Schroeter  makes  it  1624.  miles.  The  following 
table  comprehends  ail  the  particulars  that  are  known  con¬ 
cerning  it : 


Tropical  revolution,  La  Lande 
Do.  from  Malkelyne’s  Table 
Annual  motion  - 
Mean  longitude,  January  f,  1804. 

Place  of  alcending  node  in  1804 
Place  of  aphelion,  Jan.  1,  1804 
Excentricity,  the  mean  diftance  being 
Inclination  of  orbit  -  -  - 

Greateft  equation  of  centre 
Mean  diftance  from  the  Sun,  that  of  the  } 
Sun  from  the  Earth  being  1  j 

Mean  diftance  in  Englilh  miles 
Diameter  in  Englilh  miles,  Herfchel 
• - ,  Schroeter 


1  o 

,h 


4y  7" 

1 6 8 1 d  12“  9' 

2  s  1 8°  14'  o" 
10  11  59  o 

2  21  6  o 

4  4  26  44 

-  1.08141 

10°  37'  o" 
9  20  8 


-  2.77 

260,000,000 
163 
1624 

Apparent  mean  diameter,  as  feen  from  the  Earth  1" 


Pallas,  difcovered  by  Dr.  Olbers  in  1802.  In  our 
account  of  this  planet,  vol.  xviii.  p.  285.it  will  be  feen 
how  imperfectly  thefe  bodies  are  as  yet  known  5  fince 


Herfchel  fuppofes  the  diameter  of  Pallas  to  be  only  80 
miles,  while  Schroeter  fets  it  down  at  2099. 

Juno,  difcovered  by  Mr.  Harding,  on  the  ift  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1804.  Its  diameter  is  1425  miles.  For  other  parti¬ 
culars,  fee  vol.  xi.  p.  529. 

Vesta. —  Dr.  Olbers  who  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by 
the  difcovery  of  two  of  the  new  planets,  conceived  that 
thefe  fmall  celeftial  bodies  were  merely  the  fragments  of 
a  larger  planet  which  had  been  burft  afunder  by  fome  in¬ 
ternal  convulfion,  and  that  feveral  more  might  be  difco¬ 
vered  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  He  there¬ 
fore  concluded,  that,  though  the  orbits  of  all  thefe  frag¬ 
ments  might  be  differently  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  yet, 
as  they  mull  have  all  diverged  from  the  fame  point,  they 
ought  to  have  two  common  points  of  reunion,  or  two 
nodes  in  oppofite  regions  of  the  heavens,  through  which 
all  the  planetary  fragments  mull  fooner  or  later  pafs. 
One  of  thefe  nodes  Dr.  Olbers  found  to  be  in  Virgo,  and 
the  other  in  the  Whale’;  and  it  was  actually  in  the  latter 
of  thefe  regions  that  Mr.  Harding  had  difcovered  the 
planet  Juno.  With  the  intention,  therefore,  of  detecting 
other  fragments  of  the  fuppofed  planet,  Dr.  Olbers  exa¬ 
mined,  thrice  every  year,  all  the  little  ftars  in  the  oppofite 
conftellations  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Whale,  till  his  la¬ 
bours  were  crowned  with  fuccefs  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1807,  by  the  difcovery  of  a  new  planet  in  the  conftella- 
tion  Virgo,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Vejla. 

This  planet  was  obferved  at  Blackheath  the  26th  of 
April,  1807,  by  S.  Groombridge,  efq.  an  ingenious  and 
aCtive  aftronomer ;  and,  purfuing  his  obfervations  with 
perfevering  attention  and  induftry,  he  at  length,  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1808,  obferved  the  ecliptic  oppofition 
of  this  planet  at  yh  30'  in  longitude  11s  150  54'  26", 
Vefta  is  of  the  fifth  or  fixth  magnitude,  and  may  be  feen 
in  a  clear  evening  by  the  naked  eye.  Its  light  is  more 
intenfe,  pure,  and  white,  than  any  of  the  other  three. 
It  is  not  furrounded  with  any  nebulofity,  and  has  no  vi- 
fible  difc.  The  orbit  of  Vefta  cuts  the  orbit  of  Pallas, 
but  not  in  the  fame  place  where  it  is  cut  by  that  of  Ceres. 
According  to  the  obfervations  of  Schroeter,  the  apparent 
diameter  of  Vefta  is  only  0-488  of  a  fecond,one  half  of  what 
he  found  to  be  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fourth  fatel- 
1  ite  of  Saturn  ;  and  yet  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  its 
light  is  fo  intenfe,  that  Mr.  Schroeter  faw  it  feveral  times 
with  his  naked  eye.  Phil.  Tranf.  1807.  part  ii.  p.  245. 

M.  Burckhardt  is  of  opinion,  that  Le  Monnierhad  ob¬ 
ferved  this  planet  as  a  fixed  ftar,  fince  a  fmall  ftar,  fituated 
in  the  fame  place,  and  obferved  by  that  aftronomer,  has 
fince  difappeared.  The  following  are  the  elements  of  the 
orbit  of  Vefta,  computed  by  Groombridge,  Burckhardt, 
and  Dr.  Pearfon  : 


Tropical  revolution 

Place  of  aphelion  - 

Place  of  perihelion 

PDce  of  afcending  node 

Inclination  of  orbit 

Mean  diftance  - 

Excentricity  in  parts  of  the  Earth’s  radius 

Diameter  in  Englilh  miles 


1  335“  °h  23' 
6s  30  o'  o" 
8  9  42  53 

3  14  38  o 
7  8  20 

2-163 
0-0953 

23S 


From  a  variety  of  confiderations  it  has  been  concluded, 
agreeably  to  the  opinion  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Olbers,  that 
thefe  four  planets  are  the  fragments  of  a  large  celeftial 
body  which  once  exifted  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  On 
the  fuppofition  that  they  are  independent  planets,  their 
diminutive  fize,  the  great  excentricity  and  inclination  of 
their  orbits,  and  their  numerous  interleClions  when  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  are  phenomena  abfo- 
lutely  inexplicable  on  every  principle  of  fcience,  and  com¬ 
pletely  fubverlive  of  that  harmony  and  order,  which,  be¬ 
fore  the  difcovery  of  thefe  bodies,  pervaded  the  planetary 
fyftem.  But,  if  we  admit  the  hypothefis,  that  thefe  pla¬ 
nets  are  the  remains  of  a  larger  body,  which  circulated 
round  the  fun  nearly  in  the  orbit  of  the  greateft  frag¬ 
ment,  the  fyftem  relumes  its  order,  and  we  difcover  a  re¬ 
gular 
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gular  progrefiion  in  the  distances  of  the  planets,  and  a 
general  harmony  in  the  form  and  pofition  of  their  orbits. 
■Thus  does  the  ingenious  Dr.  Brewfter  introduce  his  ge¬ 
neral  reafoning  on  this  fubject.  He  then  proceeds  to 
obferve,  that  the  elements  of  the  new  planets  furnifh  us 
with  feveral  direct  arguments,  drawn  from  the  excentri- 
city  and  inclination  of  their  orbits,  and  from  the  pofition 
of  their  perihelia  and  nodes,  and  all  concurring  to  Ihow, 
that  the  four  new  planets  have  diverged  from  one  point 
of  fpace,  and  have,  therefore,  been  originally  combined 
in  a  larger  body.  When  the  original  planet  burft  in 
pieces  by  fome  internal  force  capable  of  overcoming  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  fragments,  the  larger  fragment 
mult  obvioufly  receive  the  leaf!:  impetus  from  the  explo¬ 
sive  force,  and  circulate  in  an  orbit  deviating  lefs  than 
any  other  of  the  fragments  from  the  original  path  of  the 
large  planet;  while  the  Smaller  fragments,  being  thrown 
off  with  greater  velocity,  would  revolve  in  orbits  more 
excentric,  and  more  inclined  to  the  ecliptic.  Applying 
this  remark  to  the  cafe  before  us,  the  excentricity  of  Ceres 
and  Vefta  is  nearly  one-twelfth  of  their  mean  diftance, 
that  of  Ceres  being  rather  the  greatest  ;  and  the  excentri¬ 
city  of  Pallas  and  Juno  is  one-fourth  of  their  mean  diftance, 
that  of  Pallas  being  a  little  greater  than  that  of  Juno. 
From  the  theory  it  might  be  expedied,  that  Pallas  and 
Juno  would  be  considerably  Smaller  than  Ceres  and  Vefta, 
and  that  Ceres  lhould  be  the  larger  fragment,  and  have 
an  orbit  more  analogous  in  excentricity  and  inclination 
than  any  of  the  final ler  fragments  to  the  other  planets  of 
the  fyfte'm.  As  far  as  the  diameters  of  the  new  planets 
have  been  meafured,  the  theory  is  very  Strikingly  con¬ 
firmed  by  obfervation.  According  to  Dr.  Herfchel,  the 
diameter  of  Ceres  is  163  miles,  while  that  of  Pallas  is  only 
So.  The  observations  of  Schroeter  make  Juno  consider¬ 
ably  lefs  than  Ceres;  and,  though  the  diameter  of  Velta 
has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  yet  the  intenfity  of 
its  light,  and  the  circumftance  of  its  being  diftin&ly  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye,  are  Strong  proofs  that  it  exceeds  in 
magnitude  both  Pallas  and  Juno.  The  Striking  refem- 
blanc’e  between  the  two  Smaller  fragments,  Pallas  and 
Juno,  in  their  magnitudes,  and  in  the  extreme  excentri¬ 
city  of  their  orbits,  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  limilar 
refemblances  in  the  position  of  their  nodes,  in  the  place 
of  their  perihelia,  and  in  the  inclination  of  their  orbits; 
■while  the  elements  of  Ceres  and  Vefta  Should  exhibit 
Similar  coincidences.  Now,  the  inclination  of  Ceres  is 
ioc,  and  that  of  Velta  70;  while  the  inclination  of  Juno 
is  210,  and  that  of  Pallas  34° ;  the  two  greater  fragments 
having  nearly  the  fame  inclination,  and  keeping  near  rhe 
ecliptic,  while  the  fmaller  fragments  diverge  from  the 
original  path,  and  rife  to  a  great  height  above  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  and  far  above  the  orbits  of  all  the  other  planets  in 
the  fyftem.  Ifir  Shall  be  found,  from  obfervation,  that 
Vefta  is  one  of  the  fmaller  fragments,  we  may  then  ac¬ 
count  for  its  pofition  with  regard  to  Ceres,  and  for  the 
Small  inclination  and  excentricity  of  its  orbit,  by  fuppo- 
Sing  the  planets  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Juno,  to  have  diverged 
in  the  Same  plane,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  while  Vefta  diverged  from  the  direction  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  planet  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  ecliptic.  This 
opinion  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  the  faff,  that  the  orbit 
of  Vefta  is  nearer  to  the  fun  than  either  of  the  orbits  of 
the  other  three  fragments.  The  fame  coincidence  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  pofition  of  the  nodes.  The  orbits  of  Pallas 
and  Juno  cut  the  ecliptic  in  the  Same  point,  and  the  nodes 
of  Ceres  and  Vefta  are  not  far  diltant.  If  all  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  original  planet  had,  after  the  explofion, 
b£.en  attracted  to  the  larger  fragment,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  would  all  move  in  the  fame  orbit,  and  confequently 
liave  the  fame  perihelion.  If  the  fragments  received  a 
llight  degree  of  divergency  from  the  explofive  force,  and 
moved  in  feparate  orbits,  the  points  of  their  perihelion 
would  not  coincide,  and  their  reparation  would  increafe 
with  the  divergency  of  the  fragments.  But,  Since  all  the 
fragments  partook  of  the  motion  of  the  primitive  planet, 
the  angle  of  divergency  could  never  be  very  great;  and. 
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therefore,  we  fnould  expect  that  all  the  perihelia  of  the 
new  planets  would  be  in  the  fame  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
This  theoretical  deduction  is  1110ft  wonderfully  confirmed 
by  observation.  Thefe  Singular  refemblances,  as  our  au¬ 
thor  clofes  his  reafoning  on  this  fubjedt,  in  the  motions 
of  the  greater  fragments  and  in  thofe  of  the  fmaller  frag¬ 
ments,  and  the  Striking  coincidences  between  theory  and 
obfervation  in  the  excentricity  of  their  orbits,  in  their 
inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  in  the  pofition  of  their  nodes, 
and  in  the  places  of  their  perihelia,  are  phenomena  which 
could  not  poffibly  refult  from  chance,  and  which  concur 
to  prove,  with  an  evidence  amounting  almoft  to  demon¬ 
stration,  that  the  four  new  planets  Slave  diverged  from  one 
common  node,  and  have  therefore  compofed  a  Single  pla¬ 
ner.  See  Fergufon’s  Astronomy,  by  Dr.  BrewSter,  vol.  ii. 

The  theory  which  afcribes  the  Subordinate  motions  on 
the  earth  to  its  fuperior  motions  as  a  planet,  (See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Motion,  vol.  xvi.)  is  oppofed  by  many  perfons,  who, 
afifuming  that  the  motions  of  the  planets  in  a  fyftem  are 
governed  by  gravitation,  afcribe  incongruity  to  a  new 
dodtrine  which  excludes  that  principle  from  the  internal 
or  local  phenomena  of  a  planet. 

The  author  of  that  theory  (fir  Rd.  Phillips)  is,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  totally  different  opinion.  He  believes  in  the 
perfedt  harmony  of  nature;  in  the  exadt  analogy  of 
caufes  and  eft’edts;  and,  wherever  he  fees  motion,  he  af¬ 
cribes  it  toother  motion  afcending  in  a  Series  ad  infinitum, 
or  to  an  unknown  caufe.  He  therefore  gives  no  credit 
whatever  to  the  existence  of  any  univerfal  principle  of 
Caufation,  fuch  as  that  called  by  the  name  of  gravitation  ; 
but  refers  all  phenomena  to  motion,  primarily  and  proxi- 
niately.  .  • 

It  is  lefs  eafy  to  demonstrate  that  difcant  planets  move 
one  another  by  impulfe,  than  it  is  to  Show  that  loofe  bo¬ 
dies  in  a  Ship,  or  on  the  earth,  are  governed  in  their 
fubordinate  phenomena  by  the  paramount  motions  of  the 
Ship  or  earth.  Every  one  capable  of  understanding  its 
terms  mult  feel  as  an  axiom,  “  that  the  orbicular  and  ro¬ 
tary  motions  of  the  earth  necefiarily  give  weight  to  bo¬ 
dies,  and  laws  to  their  fall,  becaufe  the  moving  earth  and 
the  bodies  are  in  contad'f,  and  partaking  of  thofe  common 
motions;”  but  certain  poftulata  muft  be  granted  before 
it  can  be  proved  to  beings  whofe  experience  is  confined 
to  the  Subordinate  phenomena  of  the  earth,  that  difuni- 
ted  planets  and  maifes  can  operate  on  each  other  mecha¬ 
nically,  and  communicate  motion  to  one  another. 

The  poftulata  required  to  be  admitted  are  as  under: 

x.  That  all  J pace  is  filled  with Jome  gafeous  medium. — Ira 
the  age  of  Kepler  and  Newton,  the  discoveries  of  Prieft- 
ley  had  not  proved  the  existence  of  various  gafes.  An 
incompreSfible  fluid,  fo  light  as  hydrogen,  was  not  then 
known  to  exilt.  The  limilar  phenomena  of  the  planets  ; 
the  combustion  of  meteors  at  great  heights;  the  tranf- 
miflion  of  folar  and  planetary  light,  and  the  refledtion  of 
the  folar  light  after  it  has  been  refradted  through  the  at- 
mofphere  of  a  comet;  prove,  however,  that  fome  rare  me¬ 
dium  adtually  fills  fpace;  even  if  its  existence  were  non 
futficiently  proved  by  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  the 
planets. 

z.  The  medium  of  [pace  is  aEled  upon  in  firaight  lines  by 
moving  bodies  placed  within  it. — It  is  difficult  for  men  who 
are  accustomed  to  See  the  connexion  of  rods  or  levers  of 
fixed  continuous  matter  between  bodies  adting  on  one 
another,  to  conceive  that  any  gas,  like  hydrogen,  can  adc 
by  like  agency.  But  this  power  of  gas  will  be  evident 
on  flight  consideration  ;  for,  if  a  tube  or  Series  of  tubes,  of 
ten  feet  or  a  million  of  feet  in  length,  were  filled  with  hy¬ 
drogen  gas,  and  a  plug  were  driven  into  one  end,  fo  as  to 
require  any  known  power  lefs  than  the  Strength  of  the 
tubes  to  force  it  out ;  then,  ifapifton  were  forced  with 
that  degree  of  power  into  the  other  end,  it  is  notorious 
that  the  rarelt  gas  would  expel  the  plug  as  eftedtually  as 
though  it  were  propelled  by  a  continuous  rod  of  iron. 
If  fpace,  therefore,  be  full  of  any  light  gas,  or  fluid  fui 
generis,  it  is  evident  that  fuch  gas,  in  luch  a  plenum,  muft 
adt  in  continuity  in  filled  fpace,  as  well  as  in  a  filled  tube. 
3  We 
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We  know  that  the  gas  in  which  we  live  afts  thus  at  defi¬ 
nite  diftances,  in  proportion  to  the  clofenefs  of  the  place 
of  experiment;  and  we  mud  not  forget,  that  in  the  only 
fituation  in  which  a  good  experiment  could  be  made,  the 
efteft  of  this  continuous  power  in  mere  gas  was  very  re¬ 
markable:  viz.  when  Blanchard  and  Jeffreys  eroded  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  they  threw  from  their  car,  when  at  the 
elevation  of  two  miles,  an  empty  bottle,  the  fall  of  which 
on  the  water  produced  a Jharp  cuncuffion  in  the  car,  thereby 
affording  proof  of  the  continued  impulfe  of  gas,  even 
when  the  impulfe  is  made  in  free  fpace.  The  afeent  of 
found,  and  its  propagation  through  diftances  of  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  near  the  earth,  is  a  further  proof  of 
fuch  capability,  though  the  vibrations  of  found  are  not 
exaftly  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  propulfion  of  impulfe. 
This  important  confequence  follows  ;  “  that,  as  impulfes 
in  a  gafeous  medium  muff  adit  in  cones  diverging  from 
the  moving  power,  fo  the  force  of  the  impulfe  muff  necef- 
l'arily  diminifh  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftance  ;  the  impulfe 
from  a  focus  through  gas  being  of  the  nature  of  the  im¬ 
pulfe  of  light,  heat,  and  all  emanations.” 

Thefe  are  the  poltulata  on  which  I  propofe  to  raife  a 
new  theory  of  the  univerfe,  without  the  aid  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  And  on  thefe  bafes  it  cannot  be  difficult  fo  to  com¬ 
bine  the  laws  of  motion  as  to  account  for  all  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  the  univerfe.  In  fuch  coniiderations,  the 
governing  principle  is  an  exaft  fitnefs  and  harmony  be¬ 
tween  caufes  and  efteft;  and  thefe  impofe  the  neceffity  of 
a  balance  of  powers.  A  balance  of  powers  requires, 
however,  equal  momenta;  and  equal  momenta  grow  out 
of  equal  quantities  of  motion,  on  two  fides  of  a  fulcrum, 
centre,  or  axis. 

In  univerfal  nature  there  is  no  up  nor  down  ;  there  is 
no  natural  difpofition  of  bodies  to  fall  together,  or  to  re¬ 
cede  from  one  another;  and  no  phenomenon  is  produced 
but  by  analogous  caufes  exaftly  equal  to  the  efteft. 
Thus  motion  neceffarily  produces  motion,  and  the  exift- 
ence  of  motion  affords  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  a  caufe 
in  tome  fuperior  motion.  Difturbance is  always  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  inertia  of  matter,  and  the  mutual  conteft  be¬ 
tween  the  moving  agent  and  the  moved  patient  caufes 
both  to  turn  round  the  centres  of  their  maffes,  or  round 
a  fulcrum,  on  each  fide  of  which  the  quantities  of  motion 
are  forced  to  feek  equality. 

In  the  folar  fyftem,  the  Sun  is  the  moving  power  of  all 
the  planets.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  its  own  motions, 
the  Sun  adits,  in  the  economy  of  the  planetary  bodies  of 
the  folar  fyftem,  like  the  heart  in  the  economy  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  fyftem.  Its  own  motion  may  be  created  by  fome  ar¬ 
rangement  within  itfelf;  -by  a  perpetual  motion  of  di¬ 
vine  contrivance;  by  the  crofs  and  reciprocal  aftions  of 
the  planets;  or,  according  to  an  hypothefis  of  Herfchel, 
it  may  have  a  fuperior  orbit  among  fyftems  of  funs  ;  and 
our  planets  and  their  fatellites  may  be  its  fecondaries  and 
fub-fecondaries !  It  will,  however,  fatisfy  the  fpirit  of 
philofophy,  if  we  can  trace  all  thofe  motions,  which  have 
hitherto  baffled  enquiry,  to  the  natural  aftion  of  a  primum 
mobile  like  the  Sun  ;  and  we  maybe  content  there  to  ter¬ 
minate  our  inquiries,  at  lead  for  fome  ages.  Thus  much 
feems  certain,  that  the  motions  of  the  folar  fyftem  may 
be  correftly  likened  to  that  of  a  pentagraph  or  polygraph  ; 
the  planets  mimicking  the  motions  of  the  central  mafs, 
juft  as  the  tracing  points  mimic  thofe  of  the  original  in 
the  aftion  of  that  machine.  Or  perhaps  the  motion  of 
the  Sun  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  hand  while 
whirling  a  firing  with  a  weight  at  the  end;  the  hand 
moving  through  a  circle  of  one  or  two  inches,  giving 
thereby  an  orbit  of  feveral  yards  to  the  weight  at  the 
end  of  the  firing.  In  univerfal  fpace,  however,  and  in 
performing  abfolute  motion,  the  planets  move  in  no  re¬ 
lations  like  that  of  the  weight  to  local  and  relative 
powers;  and  therefore  have  no  inclination  to  fly  off  in  a 
tangent.  Indeed  the  difpofition  to  fly  off  in  a  tangent, 
and  fall  to  the  Sun,  given  to  the  planets  by  the  Newto¬ 
nian  philofophy,  are  gratuitous  affumptions,  which  one 
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almoft  blufhes  to  name,  and  are  unfupported  by  any  ana¬ 
logy  unwarranted  by  the  univerfal  ffmplicity  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  nature. 

In  tracing  the  effefts  from  their  caufes,  let  11s  fuppofe 
the  folar  fyftem  to  be  llationary  :  let  the  Sun,  whofe  mafs 
is  a  given  number  of  times  greater  than  either  of  the 
planets,  be  moved  one  foot ;  then  will  each  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  be  moved  in  the  fame  direftion,  according  to  a  ra¬ 
tio  governed  by  the  pofitions  and  bulks  of  the  whole,  a 
certain  number  of  feet,  as  100,000  or  1,000,000  feet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumftances.  Such  a  circular  motion  of  a 
preponderating  central  mafs,  ailing  on  and  through  the 
medium  of  fpace  upon  the  planetary  bodies,  or  upon  any 
aggregations  of  matter,  would  propel  them  into  corre- 
fponding  motions,  with  forces  varying  reciprocally  as  the 
fquares  of  the  diftances,  and  direftly  as  the  quantities  of 
matter  to  be  moved.  Hence  the  orbicular  motions  of  the 
planets.  If  the  velocities  were  as  the  forces  exerted,  and 
the  momenta  were  as  the  matter  compounded  of  the 
fquare  of  the  velocities,  then  the  quantities  of  motion  at 
each  end  of  the  line  of  aftion  would  in  theory  be  equal. 

If  the  refuit  of  this  aftion  were  a  balance  of  the  mo¬ 
menta  in  the  moving  bodies,  as  direftly  exerted  and  dif- 
fipated  in  the  medium  of  fpace,  then  the  orbicular  motion 
would  terminate  the  phenomena;  but,  if  the  continuous 
mafs  of  the  planetary  body  were  unequally  afted  upon, 
owing  to  its  fides  being  of  different  denfity,  then  the 
equal  action  of  the  prime  mover  would  drive  the  lighter 
hemifphere  round  the  heavier  (as  the  Pacific  Ocean  round 
the  old  continent)  ;  and  a  rotary  motion  would  neceffarily 
be  generated,  whofe  axis  would  equalize  the  quantities 
of  matter  on  each  of  its  fides. 

Of  courfe  fuch  an  aftion,  conftantly  exerted  on  various 
bodies  diftributed  through  fpace,  would  caufe  them  to 
vary  their  refpeftive  motions,  according  to  their  pofitions 
in  relation  to  each  other;  becaufe  the  force  on  each 
would  be  as  their  mutual  pofitions  in  regard  to  the  Sun. 
Hence  the  mutual  diflurbances  of  the  uniform  motions  of  the 
planets. 

The  motion  thus  created  in  every  mafs  would,  from  a 
like  caufe,  occafion  each  to  aft  on  the  other,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  bulk  and  quantity  of  matter.  The  Earth  and 
Moon  would  be  afted  upon  by  the  Sun  ;  but  the  Earth 
would  alfo  aft  upon  the  Moon  more  than  the  Moon 
upon  the  Earth,  in  the  proportion  of  their  matter.  The 
common  aftion  of  the  Sun  on  both  would  occafion  them 
of  neceffity  to  endeavour  to  turn  on  the  centre  of  the 
quantity  of  motion  generated  by  each.  Hence  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  fmall  maffes  round  large  ones. 

But,  as  the  fecondary  planets  would  be  governed  chiefly 
and  proximately  by  their  primaries,  and  thefe  would 
poffefs  a  power  of  varying  the  centre  of  motion  by  the 
motion  of  their  fluids,  which  would,  from  that  caufe,  rife 
in  the  parts  prefented  to  the  fecondary;  fo  the  fecondary 
would  not  turn  on  the  centre  of  its  own  mafs,  but  its 
difpofition  to  do  fo  would  be  deftroyed  by  the  varying  or 
accommodating  energies  of  the  primary.  Hence  the  pe¬ 
culiar  motions  of  a  fecondary  planet,  and  the  necejfary  con¬ 
nexion  of  thofe  motions  with  the  tides  of  the  primary. 

Of  courfe  alfo,  as  the  axis  of  each  mafs,  or  of  the  joint 
maffes  of  primaries  and  fecondaries,  would  be  conftantly 
turning  round  the  phyfical  axis  or  centre  balancing  their 
quantity  of  motion,  and  as  the  moving  power  in  the  Sun 
would  be  conftantly  impelling  that  moving  axis,  the 
centre  of  denfity  of  the  fingle  or  conjoined  maffes  would 
deferibe  the  orbit  round  the  Sun,  and  its  variations  would 
tend  to  vary  the  curve  of  the  orbit. 

The  diameter  of  the  orbit,  or  the  radius  veftor,  would 
therefore  be  (lightly  and  regularly  varied  by  any  arrange¬ 
ment  within  the  planet  which  enlarged  the  diftance 
between  the  centre  of  motion  and  the  centre  of  matter, 
as  a  preponderance  of  water  in  one  hemifphere,  either 
from  conftruftion  or  the  melting  of  congealed  maffes. 
It  feems  to  be  a  neceffary  fact,  that  the  caufe  which  varies 
the  direftion  of  motion,  or  the  equal  orbit  of  a  planet, 
7  N  (hould 
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fhould  exift  within  the  planet  itfelf,  and  grow  out  of  ac¬ 
cidents  arifing  from  its  general  motion.  Whatever  varies 
the  rotation  of  the  axis  of  motion  (that  is,  of  the  mafs,) 
round  the  axis  of  the  real  matter  in  a  planet,  would  ne- 
ceflarily  vary  its  rotary  impulfe,  increafe  or  diminifh  its 
centrifugal  force,  and  give  a  variation  to  the  length  of  the 
radius  vedlor ;  and  hence  the  elliptical  form  of  the  orbits  of 
the  planets. 

The  maffes  of  each  planet  would  be  kept  together,  and 
accidental  difturbances  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts 
would  be  reftored,  by  the  fubjeftion  of  each  part  to  the 
paramount  motions  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  medium  of  l'pace, 
whatever  it  may  be,  would  thus  be  an  adling  caufe  of 
motion,  like  a  current  of  the  fea,  and  not  a  means  of  re¬ 
finance,  as  has  been  miftakenly  fuppofed. 

There  would  be  no  occult  principle  of  attraction  or 
gravitation  concerned  in  any  part  of  the  phenomena; 
but  the  whole  would  be  a  neceflary  refult  of  the  known 
laws  of  motion,  at  once  fubordinate,  analogical,  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  fit.  The  phenomena  of  the  univerfe  are  the 
refults  of  a  fyftem  of  motion  producing  motion;  and  of 
motion  generated  by  motion.  By  this  agency  a  ftone  is 
propelled  to  a  planet  by  the  motions  of  the  planet  ;  a 
planet  is  carried  round  the  fun  by  the  motions  of  the  fun  ; 
a  fecondary  is  carried  round  a  primary  by  the  joint 
motions  of  the  fun  and  primary  ;  and  the  motions  of  the 
fun  are,  perhaps,  caufed  by  the  motions  of  fyftems  of  funs  ; 
while  the  motions  of  thofe  fyftems  may  again  be  caufed 
by  other  fuperior  motions  !  In  fliort,  all  nature  confifts 
of  a  feries  of  included  motions  produced  by  the  motions 
of  fuperior  bodies  and  fyftems,  till  we  afcend  to  the  firft 
term  in  the  feries — an  infcrutable  Cause  of  Causes. 

The  general  mathematical  laws  would  be  the  fame 
as  thofe  heretofore  determined,  though  the  refults  would 
be  produced  by  different  trains  of  reafoning.  The  data 
would,  however,  be  more  precife  and  analogical,  and  the 
deductions  therefore  more  fatisfaCtory. 

I  infer,  generally,  that  motion  is  the  primary  and 
proximate  caufe  of  all  phenomena;  that  it  operates 
in  a  defcending  feries  from  the  rotation  of  the  fun  round 
the  fulcrum  of  the  folar  fyftem,  to  the  fall  of  an  apple  to 
the  earth  ;  that,  as  transferred  through  all  nature  from 
its  fource,  motion  ferves  as  the  efficient  caufe  of  every 
fpecies  of  vitality,  of  every  organic  arrangement,  and  of 
all  thofe  accidents  of  body  heretofore  afcribed  to  gravita¬ 
tion;  and  I  venture  further  to  fuggeft,  as  a  theological 
deduCiion,  quite  as  probable  as  the  doCtrine  of  the  New¬ 
tonians,  which  afcribes  their  gravitating  or  projeCtile 
force  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity,  that  motion, 
as  a  great  fecondary  caufe,  may  be  regarded,  in  its  uniform 
operation  from  the  great  to  the  lmall,  as  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence;  while,  as  a  principle  of  caufation,  it 
neceffarily  involves  the  attribute  of  omnipresence. 
Monthly  Mag.  OCh  1817. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  is  not  the  only  man  who  has 
doubted  whether  the  Newtonian  fyftem  of  aftronomy  be 
in  reality  the  fyftem  of  Nature.  Arguing  againft  the 
opinion  that  the  earth  is  perpetually  revolving  around 
the  fun  as  an  axis,  St.  Pierre,  in  his  Studies  of  Nature, 
fays,  “The  liability  of  the  earth  may  be  prefumed  from 
this  circumftance,  that  the  diftance  of  the  liars  never 
changes  with  refpeCl  to  us,  which  mud  perceptibly  take 
place  if  we  performed  every  year,  as  is  alleged,  a  round 
of  fixty-four  millions  of  leagues  in  diameter  through  the 
heavens;  for  in  a  fpace  fo  vail  we  mull,  of  necelfity,  draw 
nigher  to  fome  and  remove  from  others.  Sixty-four  mil¬ 
lions  of  leagues,  we  are  told,  dwindle  to  a  point  in  the 
heavens  compared  to  the  diftance  of  the  liars.  I  am 
much  in  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this.  The  Sun,  which 
is  a  million  times  greater  than  the  Earth,  prefents  an  ap¬ 
parent  diameter  of  only  fix  inches,  at  the  diftance  of 
thirty-two  millions  of  leagues  from  us.  If  this  diftance 
reduces  to  a  diameter  fo  fmall  a  body  fo  immenfe,  it  is 
impoffible  to  doubt  that  double  the  diftance,  namely, 
fixty-four  millions  of  leagues,  would  diminifh  it  Hill 
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more,  and  reduce  it  perhaps  to  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  a  liar ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  impoffible  that,  on 
being  thus  diminifhed,  and  on  our  Hill  removing  fixty- 
four  millions  of  leagues  further,  he  would  entirely  difap- 
pear  !  How  comes  it  to  pafs,  then,  that  when  the  earth 
approaches  or  removes  to  this  diftance  from  the  liars  in 
the  firmament,  in  performing  its  annual  circle,  no  one 
of  thofe  liars  increafes  or  diminiffies  in  magnitude  with 
refpeft  to  us  ?” 

That  the  planets  are  opaque  bodies,  like  our  earth,  is 
thought  probable  for  the  following  reafons.  1.  Since  in 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  only  that  part  of  the  difk 
illuminated  by  the  Sun  is  found  to  Ihine  ;  and  again, 
Venus  and  Mercury,  when  between  the  Earth  and  the 
Sun,  appear  like  dark  fpots  or  maculae  on  the  Sun’s  difk  ; 
it  is  evident,  that  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  are  opaque 
bodies,  illuminated  with  the  borrowed  light  of  the  Sun. 
And  the  fame  appears  of  Jupiter,  from  its  being  void  of 
light  in  that  part  to  which  the  lhadow  of  the  fatellites 
reaches,  as  well  as  in  that  part  turned  from  the  fun  ;  and 
that  his  fatellites  are  opaque,  and  reflect  the  fun’s  light, 
is  abundantly  Ihown.  Again,  fince  Saturn,  with  his  ring 
and  fatellites,  only  yield  a  faint  light,  fainter  confiderably 
than  that  of  the  fixed  liars,  (though  thefe  are  vaftly  more 
remote,)  and  than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  planets  ;  it  is 
pad  doubt  that  he  too  with  his  attendants  are  opaque 
bodies.  2.  Since  the  Sun’s  light  is  not  tranfmitted 
through  Mercury  and  Venus,,  wdien  placed  againft  him,  it 
is  plain  they  are  denfe  opaque  bodies;  which  is  likewife 
evident  of  Jupiter,  from  his  hiding  the  fatellites  in  his 
lhadow;  and  therefore,  by  analogy,  the  fame  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  of  Saturn.  3.  From  the  variable  fpots  of  Venus, 
Mars,  and  Jupiter,  it  is  evident  thefe  planets  have  a 
changeable  atmofphere ;  which  changeable  atmofphere 
may,  by  a  like  argument,  be  inferred  of  the  fatellites  of 
Jupiter;  and  therefore,  by  fimilitude,  the  fame  may  be 
concluded  of  the  other  planets.  4.  In  like  manner,  from 
the  mountains  obferved  in  Venus  and  the  Moon,  the 
fame  may  be  fuppofed  in  the  other  planets.  5.  Since, 
then,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  fatellites  of  both,  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Mercury,  are  opaque  bodies  Ihining  with  the 
Sun’s  borrowed  light,  are  furnilhed  with  mountains,  and 
encompafled  with  a  changeable  atmofphere  ;  they  have, 
it  is  concluded,  waters,  feas,  &c.  as  well  as  dry  land,  and 
are  bodies  like  the  Moon,  and  therefore  like  the  Earth. 
And  hence  it  feems  alfo  highly  probable,  that  the  other 
planets  have  their  inhabitants  as  well  as  our  earth. 

As  to  the  Sun  itfelf,  Mr.  Arago,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Paris,  lately  communicated  to  that  body, 
the  refults  of  feveral  curious  experiments  which  he 
had  made  upon  the  polarization  of  light.  From  thefe 
experiments  he  confiders  himfelf  authorized  to  believe 
that  the  luminous  part  of  the  Sun  is  nothing  elfe  than  a 
gafeous  fubftance  in  combuftion  like  the  flame  of  candles. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  was  fufpefled  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Herfchell. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  comets  are  inhabited  alfo. 
The  great  viciffitudes  of  climates  is  the  chief  objedlion 
that  has  been  made  to  this  opinion.  This  objection 
is  founded  upon  a  propofition  advanced  by  philofophers 
(Sir  Ifaac  Newton  amongll  the  reft),  that  the  heat  of 
every  planet  in  our  fyftem  is  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  its 
diftance  from  the  fun.  This  propofition  is  by  others  faid 
to  be  contrary  to  experiment.  Were  heat  a  certain  body 
proceeding  immediately  from  the  fun,  the  quantity  of 
heat  in  any  fpace  would  be  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  its 
diftance  from  the  fun.  But  there  is  much  reafon  for 
thinking  that  heat  does  not  come  from  the  fun.  We 
perceive  that  light  comes  from  the  fun.  We  alfo  perceive 
that  heat  is  produced  in  the  bodies  on  which  the  rays  of 
the  fun’s  light  fall ;  hence  we  are  apt  to  confound  light 
and  heat  together,  though  it  is  demonltrable  that  light 
is  not  heat,  and  that  heat  is  not  light.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  different  quantities  of  heat  are  produced 
by  the  fame  caufe,  according  to  the  medium  on  which  it 
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operates;  that  the  particular  aptitude  of  any  body  to  be 
heated  is  nearly  as  the  elafticity  of  that  body,  or  the  co- 
hefion  of  its  parts;  that  whatever  produces  a  tremulous 
motion  in  the  particles  of  any  body,  excites  heat  in  that 
body;  and,  vice  verfa,  whatever  excites  heat  produces  a 
tremulous  motion  in  the  particles  of  the  body..  In  the 
five  methods  enumerated  by  philofophers  by  which  heat 
is  produced,  viz.  by  attrition,  by  chemical  mixture,  by 
fomentation,  by  inflammation,  and  by  the  fun,  the  heat 
depends  on  the  tremulous  or  vibratory  motion  which  by 
one  means  or  another  is  excited  in  the  particles  of  the 
heated  body.  We  proceed  to  apply  this  theory  of  the 
generation  of  heat  to  the  purpofe  of  proving  that  comets 
may  be  fit  for  the  refidence  of  (material)  intelligent 
creatures. 

The  more  plainly  to  illuftrate  the  manner  in  which 
this  theory  may  be  employed  to  fhow  how  comets  can 
be  habitable  globes,  it  may  be  proper  to  apply  it  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  a  fad  which  comes  under  human  obfervation. 
Within  the  torrid  zone  a  perfon  feels  extreme  heat  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  mountain,  at  the  top  of  which  the  air  is 
always  in  a  freezing  (late.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
the  air,  which  is  a  very  elaftic  fubftance,  being  muchcom- 
prefied,  i.  e.  the  particles  of  it  being  brought  very  near  to 
one  another  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere, 
is  there  capable  of  receiving  a  greater  degree  of  tremulous 
motion  from  the  impulfe  of  the  fun’s  rays,  and  of  thereby 
exciting  the  fenfation  of  great  heat  in  a  human  body; 
whereas  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  being  not  fo 
comprefled,  but  the  particles  of  it,  in  confequence  of  its 
elafticity,  and  the  fmall  degree  of  prefigure  from  above  to 
counteract  that  elafticity,  being  much  farther  removed 
from  one  another,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  proportionably 
lefs  degree  of  tremulous  motion  from  the  impulfe  of  the 
fun’s  rays  :  and  therefore  in  that  fituation  the  perfon 
feels  no  heat,  but  extreme  cold,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
would  be  frozen  to  death.  In  the  latter  fituation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  perlon  might  be  miles  nearer  to  the  fun  than 
in  the  former.  This  fad  then  ferves  to  fliow  that  heat 
does  not  depend  on  the  diltance  alone  of  a  body  from 
the  fun,  but  partly  at  lead,  if  not  principally,  on  the 
quantity  and  depth  of  the  elaftic  medium  on  which  its 
rays  fall,  and  which  they  put  into  a  vibratory  motion  : 
if  we  keep  this  obfervation  in  our  minds,  we  (hall  fee  how 
this  theory  of  the  generation  of  heat  may  ferve  to  explain 
how  comets  may  be  no  inconvenient  places  of  refidence 
for  fuch  creatures  as  are  before  mentioned.  Dr.  Herfchel 
alfo  afligns  very  forcible  reafons  for  concluding  that  the 
opinion  commonly  received  of  the  fun’s  being  a  body 
of  real  fire  is  futile  and  erroneous.  That  the  fun  is  a 
luminous  and  not  an  igneous  body,  has  been  thought 
highly  probable  by  other  modern  philofophers,  an  opinion 
which  every  new  ftep  in  philofophy  gives  great  fupport  to. 

The  height  of  the  atmofphere  of  a  comet  is  frequently 
10,000  miles,  whilft  that  of  the  atmofphere  of  the  earth  is 
hardly  fuppofed  to  exceed  60  or  70.  The  particles  of 
this  atmofphere,  much  more  than  one  hundred  times  as 
high  as  ours,  may  alfo  be  fmaller,  more  fubtle  and  elaftic, 
and  much  more  eafily  heated,  than  the  particles  of  our 
atmofphere;  whence  the  fun’s  rays  may  be  able  to 
agitate  and  warm  fuch  an  atmofphere  comprefled 
together  by  the  weight  of  10,000  miles  at  a  diltance 
from  the  fun,  in  which  we,  having  over  us  an  atmof¬ 
phere  of  only  60  or  70  miles,  fliould  feel  the  molt 
extreme  cold.  It  is  obfervable,  that,  as  a  comet  moves 
towards  the  fun,  it  acquires  a  tail,  which  increafes  its 
length  the  nearer  the  comet  comes  to  the  fun,  and  is 
longeft  when  the  comet  is  nearelt  to  it.  This  tail  we 
fuppofe  to  confifl  of  a  quantity  of  the  comet’s  atmof¬ 
phere,  driven  behind  it  by  the  impelling  force  of  the  fun’s 
rays,  which  force,  in  regions  near  the  fun,  mull  be  great. 
In  proportion  as  the  tail,  confifting  of  the  atmofphere  of 
the  comet,  lengthens  behind  it,  the  quantity  of  the 
fame  atmofphere  on  the  fide  turned  towards  the  fun 
grows  iefs  and  lefs,  and  is  leaft  when  the  comet  is  nearelt 
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the  fun.  As,  on  the  fide  turned  towards  the  fun,  the 
quantity  of  atmofphere  continually  decreafes  the  nearer 
the  comet  approaches  the  fun,  and  again  continually 
increafes  the  farther  it  recedes  from  it,  there  may  be 
always  fo  much  of  it  on  that  fide  as  is  fufficient,  by  being 
put  into  a  vibratory  motion  by  the  action  of  the  fun’s 
rays  upon  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  up  a  proper 
degree  of  heat  in  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  in  every 
part  of  the  orbit  which  the  comet  defcribes.  Thus  does 
this  hypothelis  concerning  the  manner  in  which  heat  is 
generated,  enable  us  to  conceive  how  a  comet  may  be, 
like  the  earth,  inhabited  by  rational  beings,  who  may 
never  fuffer  any  deftrudlive  extreme  of  heat  or  cold,  but 
enjoy,  like  us,  a  comfortable  exiftence. 

PLAN'ET-STRUCK,  udj.  Dialled  : 

Wonder  not  much  if  thus  amaz’d  I  look  ; 

Since  I  faw  you  I  have  been  plctnet-flruck  > 

A  beauty,  and  fo  rare,  I  did  defcry.  SucHiiig. 

PLANETA'RIUM,  J.  A  machine  for  reprefenting  tire 
motions  of  the  planets  by  wdietlwork.  This  machine 
differs  from  an  orrery  in  this  refpedl,  that  it  does  not 
profefs  to  exhibit  any  of  the  diurnal  rotations,  but  con¬ 
fines  its  operations  to  the  production  of  the  annual 
motions  alone.  Thefe  motions  may  be  either  mean  or 
equated  ;  the  latter  of  which  were  firft  exhibited,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  Copernican  fyftem,  by  Huygens’s  auto¬ 
maton,  in  1682;  and  the  former  by  Roemer’s  planetarium, 
foon  after.  The  common  planetarium,  wdiicli  prefents 
itfelf  to  the  eye  as  we  pafs  the  windows  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  inftrument-makers,  borrows  the  numbers  of  its 
planetary  calculations  chiefly  from  Huygens,  and  its  con- 
itrudtion  from  the  planetarium  of  Roemer,  with  little  or 
no  deviation,  except  what  arifes  front  fuperior  work- 
manfhip,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  from  the  addition  of  the 
Georgian  planet.  The  mean  motions  produced  by  this 
Ample  mechanifm  are  far  from  being  accurate  ;  and  the 
errors,  by  continual  accumulation,  will  become  lenfible 
in  a  comparatively  fhort  fpace  of  time.  But,  where 
general  reprefentation  only  is  aimed  at,  and  the  refpedlive 
times  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  planetarium  are 
difregarded,  this  is  the  cheapeft  and  fimplelt  conftrudlion 
of  a  planetary  machine  that  has  yet  been  deviled  ;  and, 
where  its  imperfedlions  can  be  difpenfed  with,  its  fim- 
plicity  is  no  fmall  recommendation.  Still,  however,  the 
true  places  of  the  planets,  depending  on  the  equations  as 
well  as  mean  motions  of  thefe  bodies,  are  not  the  places 
indicated  by  this  planetarium,  fuppofing  its  mean  motions 
ever  fo  accurate  ;  nor  are  the  motions  of  the  five  recently 
difcovered  planets  attempted  to  be  exhibited,  which  they 
might  be  by  additional  wdieelwork,  without  altering  the 
conftrudlion  of  the  machine.  When  a  planetarium  of 
this  common  conftrudlion  is  fitted  up,  its  appendages  are 
ufually  a  lunarium  and  tellurium,  feparately  adapted  to 
the  fame  ftand  ;  but  in  thofe,  the  annual  and  lunar  trains 
are  never  free  from  confiderable  errors. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Garnett  refigned  the  ledlurefhip  of 
the  Royal  Inftitution,  and  took  his  aftronomicai  and 
other  apparatus  with  him  into  Great  Marlborough-ftreet, 
his  fucceflor,  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  was  authorifed  by  the 
managers  of  the  inftitution  to  procure  as  good  a  plane¬ 
tarium  for  his  ledlures  as  he  could  get  for  about  fifty 
pounds  ;  this  being  confidered  as  large  a  fum  as  the  ftate 
of  the  finances  would  allow  to  be  expended  on  one  inllru- 
ment,  confidently  with  the  other  demands  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  room.  The  dodlor,  in  confequence  of  the  per- 
miflion  thus  given  him,  examined  the  fhops  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mathematical  inftrument-makers  for  a  machine 
already  made,  which  might  be  confidered  as  adequate  to 
the  illuftration  of  the  folar  fyftem  in  a  large  and  magni¬ 
ficent  ledlure-room.  His  inquiries,  however,  were  un- 
fuccefsful ;  but,  having  heard  that  aftronomicai  mecha¬ 
nifm  was  a  fubjedl  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Pearfon,  he  introduced  himfelf  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  for  the  purpofe  of  con¬ 
ferring 
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ferring  with  him  on  the  fubjeft.  The  refult  of  this  con¬ 
ference  was,  that,  being  a  fubfcriber  to  the  Royal  Infti- 
tution  from  its  firll  eftablifhment,  and  havingconfequently 
an  interefl  in  promoting  its  fuccefs,  Dr.  Pearfon  agreed 
to  calculate,  contrive,  and  draw  a  plan  for,  a  new  inftru- 
ment,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  Kenneth  lVPCulloch,  an  old  but  ingenious 
workman,  employed  at  tbac  time  in  the  w'orkftiops  of  the 
inftitution.  The  materials  being  prepared,  the  machine 
was  begun  in  the  fummer  of  1802,  and  finifhed  in  that  of 
1803,  after  having  been  ufed  in  an  unfinilhed  Hate  in  the 
fpring  courfe  of  lectures  of  the  latter  year.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  and  dimenfions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  machine 
are  fully  defcribed,  with  two  beautiful  engravings,  in 
Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pearfon  himfelf.  Itis, 
indeed,  the  moll  complete  inftrument  of  the  kind  that  can 
be  imagined. 

PLAN'ETARY,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  planets. — 
Their  planetary  motions  and  afpefls.  Milton's  P.  L. 
Defcribe  the  liars  and  planetary  way, 

And  trace  the  footlteps  of  eternal  day.  Granville. 

Under  the  denomination  of  any  particular  planet. — I 
was  born  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and,  I  think, 
I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me  ;  I  am  no  way 
facetious.  Addifon's  Spccl . 

Darkling  they  mourn’d  their  fate,  whom  Circe’s  power, 
That  watch’d  the  moon  and  planetary  hour, 

With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 
Had  alter’d.  Dryden. 

Produced  by  the  planets.— We  make  guilty  of  our  dif- 
allers  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  liars,  as  if  we  were  villains 
by  an  enforced  obedience  of  planetary  influence.  Shake - 
Jpcare’s  K.  Lear. 

Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 

Will  o’er  fome  high-vic’d  city  hang  his  poifon,  Shakefp. 
Having  the  nature  of  a  planet ;  erratic: 

We  behold  bright  planetary  Jove 

Sublime  in  air  through  his  wide  province  move; 

Four  fecond  planets  his  dominion  own, 

And  round  him  turn,  as  round  the  earth  the  moon. 

Blachmore. 

PLAN'ETED,  adj.  Belonging  to  planets  : 

Tell  me,  ye  liars,  ye  planets  ;  tell  me,  all 
Ye  ftarr’d  and  planeted  inhabitants,  what  is  it, 

What  are  thefe  fons  of  wonder  !  Young's  Night  Th. 

PLANET'ICAL,  adj.  Pertaining  to  planets. — Add 
the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month,  the  interlunary 
and  plenilunary  exemptions,  the  eclipfes  of  fun  and 
moon,  conj undlions  and  oppofitions  plane tieal.  Proton. — 
Some  planetical  exhalation,  or  a  defcending  liar.  Spenfer 
on  Prod. 

PLANGOT'TA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-one  miles 
north-north-well  of  Kilhenagur. 

PLA'NIARY,  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  the  circle  of 
Kaurzim  :  three  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Kaurzim. 

PLANIE'R,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coafl  of  France.  Lat.  43. 12.  N.  Ion.  6. 19.  E. 

PL  ANIFO'LIOUS,  adj.  [ planus  and  folium,  Lat.] 
Flowers  are  fo  called,  when  made  up  of  plain  leaves,  fet 
together  in  circular  rows  round  the  centre,  whofe  face 
is  ufually  uneven,  rough  and  jagged. 

PLANIL'OQUY,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  planus,  plain,  and 
loquor,  to  fpeak.]  The  a£t  of  fpeaking  plainly.  Scott. 

PLANIMET'RICAL,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  men- 
furation  of  plane  furfaces. 

PLANIM'ETRY,  f.  [ planus ,  Lat.  and  Gr. 

I  meafure.]  That  part  of  geometry  which  confiders  lines 
and  plane  figures,  without  any  confideration  of  heights 
or  depths. — Planimetry  is  particularly  reltrained  to  the 
men (u ration  of  planes  or  furfaces  ;  in  oppofition  to 
Jlereomctry,  or  the  menfuration  of  folids.  Chambers. 


PLA'NING,  /.  The  acl  of  fmoothing  a  board,  manu¬ 
ally,  with  a  plane.  See  Plane,  p.  592.  But  machines 
are  now  ufed  to  fuperfede  this  great  manual  labour. 

Planing  Machines  are  of  modern  invention  ;  the 
firlt,  we  believe,  was  projedled  by  general  Bentham,  who 
obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  1791.  It  confifted  of  a  plane 
to  be  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a  crank  turned  by  a 
mill,  to  give  it  a  reciprocating  motion  ;  or  on  a  fmaller 
fcale  it  might  be  worked  by  hand  in  the  ufual  manner, 
but  the  plane  was  fo  formed  as  to  require  none  of  the 
fkill  and  attention  neceflary  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
operating.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  planing  a  board,  the 
workman,  befides  exerting  the  force  neceflary  to  force 
the  inftrument  along,  has  feveral  points  to  attend  to; 
even  in  the  Ample  cafe  of  planing  a  ftraight  board,  he 
muft  adjuft  his  tool  to  the  board  in  a  proper  manner  for 
beginning  the  ftroke,  and  employ  fufficient  force  to  keep 
it  down  to  the  board ;  and,  in  returning,  he  muft  raife  it 
up  off  the  board  fufiiciently  to  fave  the  cutting  edge  from 
injury;  he  muft  alfo  guide  it  fideways  to  prevent  its 
flipping  off  the  board  ;  and,  if  this  be  wider  than  the 
plane,  he  muft  conftantly  examine  if  he  reduces  the 
middle  and  the  fides  in  the  proper  manner  to  make  a 
plane  furface  ;  and,  laftly,  he  mull  obferve  the  marks  he 
previoufly  makes  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  board,  that  he 
may  keep  it  parallel,  and  not  reduce  it  too  thin.  By 
the  general’s  invention,  all  thefe circumftances  are  gained 
at  once;  the  plane  is  made  the  full  width  of  the  boards 
intended  to  be  planed,  and  on  each  fide  of  it  fillets  or 
cheeks  are  fixed,  which  projedl  beneath  the  face  of  the 
plane  juft  as  much  as  the  thicknefs  the  board  is  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  :  thefe  cheeks,  therefore,  guide  the  plane  fide¬ 
ways  in  pafling  along  the  board,  and  gauge  it  in  thick¬ 
nefs;  becaufe,  when  the  board  is  reduced  to  the  quantity 
which  the  cheeks  are  beneath  the  furface  of  the  plane, 
the  cheeks  reft  upon  the  bench  or  furface  on  which  the 
board  lies,  and  bear  off  the  plane,  fo  that  it  can  cut  no 
longer.  The  plane  is  kept  down  by  its  own  weight, 
which  is  increafed,  when  neceflary,  by  loading  it  with 
weights  ;  and  thefe  are  contrived  to  be  capable  of  fhifting 
their  pofition  from  one  end  of  the  plane  to  the  other 
during  the  time  it  is  making  the  ftroke;  becaufe  at  firffc 
the  preflure  is  required  at  the  fore  end  to  enter  the  cut, 
but  at  the  conclufion  it  muft  be  greateft  at  the  hinder 
end,  to  prevent  the  fore  end  tripping  down  the  inftant  it 
leaves  the  board.  By  another  contrivance  the  plane  is 
caufed  to  rife  up  fufficiently  to  clear  the  cutting  edge 
from  the  wood  when  the  plane  is  on  its  return.  It  is  by 
a  piece  which  a£ls  as  a  handle  to  the  plane,  and  to  which 
the  power  is  applied,  that  it  is  fixed  in  the  manner  of  a 
lever  upon  an  axis  extending  acrofs  the  width  of  the 
plane,  and  carrying  at  each  fide  thereof  a  fhort  lever,  pro¬ 
vided  with  rollers  in  their  extremities ;  the  handle  projedls 
upwards  from  the  plane,  which,  being  forced  forwards  by 
it,  affumes  an  inclined  pofition,  as  do  alfo  the  fhort  levers, 
and  their  rollers  then  rife  above  the  cheeks  of  the  plane ; 
but,  when  the  plane  is  drawn  back,  its  handle  is  firlt  drawn 
back  into  an  erefl  pofition,  and  the  levers  moving  with 
it,  their  rollers  projedl  beneath  the  cheeks  of  the  plane, 
and  raife  it  off  the'bench,  the  plane  being  in  its  return 
borne  by  them. 

The  bench  for  fupporting  the  board  during  the 
operation  is  alfo  of  a  peculiar  confirmation,  in  order  to 
confine  the  work  fteady  upon  it.  In  cafes  when  the 
boards  to  be  planed  are  winding  or  irregular  on  the.lower 
fide,  fo  that  they  cannot  lie  flat  upon  the  bench,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  fides,  which  can  be  brought  toclofe  upon 
the  edges  of  the  board,  and  hold  it  fteady  between  them, 
being  furnifhed  with  one  or  more  rows  of  flat  teeth  to 
penetrate  the  wood  and  retain  it ;  thefe  fides  are  con¬ 
trived  to  rife  or  fall  upon  the  bench,  to  accommodate 
the  different  thicknefies  of  the  boards.  When  a  very 
thin  board  is  to  be  planed,  it  might  be  liable  to  fpring 
up  to  the  iron,  fo  as  to  be  reduced  even  after  the  plane 
came  to  reft  with  its  cheeks  upon  the  bench ;  to  avoid 
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this,  the  edges  of  the  board  are  to  be  held  by  the  fides 
to  the  bench  above-mentioned  ;  but,  as  it  would  Hill  be 
liable  to  fpring  up  in  the  middle  part,  heavy  rollers,  or 
rollers  loaded  with  weights,  are  fitted  in  apertures  made 
in  the  plane  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  cutting  edge,  and 
thefe  will  keep  the  board  down  clofe  upon  the  bench.  For 
planing  pieces  of  greater  thicknefs  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  the  cheeks  of  the  plane  are  to  be  borne  upon  rulers 
of  wood  laid  on  the  bench  on  each  fide,  the  wood  being 
as  much  thicker  at  one  end  as  the  board  is  intended  to 
be  thinner  at  that  end;  therefore,  when  the  plane  has 
reduced  the  wood,  the  cheeks  come  to  bear  upon  thefe 
rulers,  and  caufe  it  to  move  not  parallel  to  the  bench, 
but  inclined,  according  as  they  are  thicker  at  one  end 
than  the  other  :  in  like  manner,  by  ufing  them  of  different 
thicknefles  at  the  different  fides,  the  boards  may  be  made 
feather-edged. 

Mr.  Bramah  invented  a  planing  machine,  which  he  has 
ufed  very  advantageoufly  for  planing  all  kinds  of  timber 
flat,  at  an  exceedingly  fmall  expenfe.  In  1802  he  took 
out  a  patent  for  the  invention,  which  he  defcribes  in  his 
fpecification  to  confift  in  the  following  particulars,  “  The 
cutting  tools  employed  to  reduce  the  wood,  inftead  of 
being  worked  by  hand,  are  to  be  fixed  on  frames,  fome 
of  which  are  moved  in  a  rotatory  direction  round  an 
upright  fhaft,  and  others  have  a  draft  lying  in  a  horizontal 
pofition  like  a  common  lathe.  In  other  inftances,  the 
tools  are  fixed  on  frames,  which  Aide  on  ftatior.ed  grooves 
to  be  driven  alfo  by  machinery.  The  principal  points 
on  which  the  merits  of  the  invention  reft,  are,  1.  The 
materials  to  be  wrought  are  made  to  Aide  in  contatt  with 
the  tool,  inftead  of  the  tool  being  carried  by  the  hand 
over  the  work  in  the  ufual  way.  2.  The  tool  is  made  to 
travel  acrofs  the  work  in  a  fquare  or  oblique  direction, 
except  in  cafes  where  it  may  be  neceflary  to  fix  the  tool 
in  an  immoveable  ftation,  and  caufe  the  work  to  fall  in 
contadl  with  it  by  a  motion.  3.  Inftead  of  common 
tools,  bent  knives,  fpoke  fhaves,  or  deep  cutting  gouges, 
are  ul'ed  for  cutting  off  the  rougheft  parts,  and  planes  of 
various  ftiapes  and  conftru£lions,as  the  work  may  require, 
are  applied  to  follow  the  former  in  fucceflion,  under 
the  fame  operation,  and  which  latter  I  call  finiftiers.  4. 
Thefe  are  fixed  on  frames  which  move  in  cafes,  like 
thofe  on  which  the  laws  are  fixed  in  a  fawing-mill,  and 
in  other  inftances  thefe  frames  are  fixed  on  a  rotatory 
upright  draft  turning  on  a  ftep,  and  carrying  the  frame 
round  in  a  diredlion  iimilar  to  the  upper  mill-ftone  for 
grinding  corn,  and  fometimes  the  frames  turn  on  a  ho¬ 
rizontal  fliaft,  refembling  the  mandrel  of  a  common 
turning-lathe.  The  different  planes,  tools,  &c.  are  fixed 
in  the  frames,  fo  as  to  fall  fucceflively  in  contadf  with  the 
wood  or  other  materials  to  be  cut,  io  that  the  cutter  or 
tool  calculated  to  take  the  rough  and  prominent  part 
operates  firft,  and  thofe  that  follow  mult  be  fo  regulated 
as  to  reduce  the  material  down  to  the  line  intended  for 
the  furface.  Thefe  cutter-frames  mull  alfo  have  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  being  regulated  by  a  lcrew,  orotherwife,  fo  as  to 
approach  nearer  the  work,  or  recede  at  pleafure,  in  order 
that  a  deeper  or  fliallower  cut  may  be  taken  at  difcretion, 
or  that  the  machine  may  repeat  its  aftion,  without 
raifing  or  deprefiing  the  material  on  which  they  a  61. 
5.  When  an  upright  draft  is  ufed,  the  pivot,  is  to  turn  in 
oil,  and  it  may  be  railed  or  deprefl'ed  at  pleafure,  by  means 
of  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the  faid  fluid  being  con¬ 
fined  between  the  end  of  the  fhaft  and  the  bottom  of  the 
ftep.  6.  The  materials  to  be  cut  mull  be  firmly  fixed  on 
a  frame,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  fawing-mills,  on  which  the 
timber  is  carried  to  the  faws.  Thefe  frames  mull  be 
moved  in  a  fteady  progreflive  manner  as  the  cutter-frame 
turns  round,  either  by  the  fame  power  which  moves  the 
latter,  or  otherwife,  as  may  be  found  to  anfwer  bell  in 
practice.  7.  The  motion  of  the  cutter-frames  mud  be 
under  the  controul  of  a  regulator,  fo  that  the  velocity  of 
the  tool,  in  pafling  over  the  work,  may  be  made  quicker 
or  flower  as  fuch  work  may  refpeflively  require,  to  caufe 
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the  cutter  to  aft  properly  to  the  bell  advantage.”  For 
this  purpofe  Mr.  Bramah  propofes  to  ufe  what  he  calls  a 
univerfal  regulator  of  velocity,  and  which  he  defcribes  as 
follows  :  “  I  take  any  number  of  cog-wheels,  of  different 
diameter,  with  teeth  that  will  exaftly  fit  each  other 
through  the  whole  ;  fuppofe  ten,  or  any  other  number, 
but  for  an  example  fay  ten,  the  fmalieft  of  which  fhall  not 
exceed  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  largelt  fuppofe  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  all  the  reft  to  mount  by  regular 
gradation  in  their  diameters  from  one  to  ten.  I  fix  thele 
ten  wheels,  fall  and  immoveable,  on  an  axis  perfectly 
true,  fo  as  to  form  a  cone  of  wheels ;  I  then  take  ten 
other  wheels,  exactly  the  fame  in  all  refpefts  as  the 
former,  and  fix  them  on  another  axis,  alfo  perfectly  true, 
and  the  wheels  in  perfeft  gradation  alfo;  but  thefe  latter 
wheels  I  do  not  fix  faft  on  theiraxes,  like  the  former,  but 
leave  them  all  loofe,  fo  as  to  turn  upon  the  faid  axes, 
contrary  to  the  former,  which  are  all  fixed.  All  thefe 
latter  wheels  I  have  the  power  of  locking,  by  a  pin  or 
otherwife,  fo  that  I  can  at  difcretion  lock  or  unite  any 
fingle  wheel  at  pleafure  to  the  axis.  I  then  place  the  two 
axes  parallel  to  each  other,  with  the  wheels  which  form 
the  two  cones  as  above  defcribed,  in  reverfe  pofition,  fo 
that  the  large  wdieel  at  one  end  of  the  cone  may  lock  its 
teeth  into  the  fmalieft  one  in  the  cone  oppofite,  and  like- 
wife  vice  verja.  Then  fuppofe  the  axis,  on  which  the 
wheels  are  permanently  fixed,  to  be  turned  about,  all  the 
wheels  on  the  other  axis  will  be  carried  round  with 
velocities  correfpondent  to  their  diameters  and  thofe  of 
the  former,  but  their  axes  will  not  move.  Then  lock  the 
largeft  wheel  on  the  loofe  axis;  and,  by  turning  about 
the  fattened  axis  as  before,  it  mull  take  ten  revolutions, 
while  the  oppofite  wheel  performs  but  one  ;  then  by  un¬ 
locking  the  largeft  wheel,  and  locking  the  fmalieft  one 
at  the  contrary  end  of  the  cone  in  its  Head,  and  turning 
as  before,  the  faftened  axis  will  then  turn  the  oppofite  ten 
times,  while  itfelf  only  revolves  once.  Thus  the  axes 
or  fliafts  of  thefe  cones,  orconical  combinations  of  wheels, 
may  turn  each  other  reciprocally,  as  one  to  ten,  and  ten 
to  one,  which  colleftively  produces  a  change  in  velocity, 
under  an  uniform  aftion  of  the  primum  mobile,  as  ten  to 
a  hundred;  for,  when  the  fmall  wheel  on  the  loofe  axis 
is  locked,  and  the  faft  one  makes  ten  revolutions,  the 
former  will  make  one  hundred;  and  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  thofe  wheels  and  extending  the  cones,  which 
may  de  done  ad  infinitum,  velocities  may  be  likewife  in¬ 
finitely  varied  by  this  fimple  contrivance.” 

In  1803,  Mr.  Bevans  obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine 
for  planing  (or /ticking,  as  the  joiners  term  it,)  all  kinds 
of  mouldings  or  rebates,  and  ploughing  grooves,  as  well 
as  forming  flat  furfaces  of  fmall  breadth,  which  it  does 
with  very  little  labour  :  in  this  machine  thefe  operations 
are  performed  by  the  planes  commonly  ufed  for  fimilar 
purpofes,  with  only  fuch  alterations  as  are  neceflary  to 
adapt  them  to  the  machinery  by  which  they  are  put  in 
motion  with  mechanical  power  inftead  of  human  labour. 
They  are  to  be  ufed  either  fingly  or  combined  together 
in  any  number,  according  to  the  width  of  the  boards 
to  be  worked  at  once,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  fo  as  to  plane  up  at  one  operation  fuch  moulding 
as  joiners  work  up  by  ufing  feveral  planes  fucceflively  for 
the  different  parts  ;  this  is  eftefted  by  a  kind  of  frame  or 
box,  which  admits  of  fixing  any  number  of  planes  in  it, 
fide  by  fide,  and  at  any  diftance  afunder,  to  form  the 
compound  moulding  required.  The  work  is  fixed  faft  on 
a  bench,  and  the  box  of  planes  is  made  to  pafs  over  it,  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  by  a  connefti-ng  rod  com¬ 
municating  at  one  end  of  the  box  or  frame  containing 
the  planes,  and  at  the  other  end  with  machinery  capable 
of  affording  a  reciprocating  motion. 

This  machinery  confifts  of  a  crank,  whofe  radius  mull 
be  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  required  ftroke,  and  muff, 
be  regulated  accordingly.  This  regulation  is  effected  by 
the  arm  of  the  crank  pafling  through  a  mortife  in  a  ftror.g 
box,  fixed  on  an  axis,  and  Aiding  in  the  faid  box  to  any 
7  O  required 
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required  length,  where  it  muft  be  fixed  by  ftrong  fcrews, 
the  axis  being  turned  by  manual  exertion,  by  horfes, 
(team,  water,  or  any  other  power,  and  having  its  motion 
regulated  by  a  fly-wheel.  The  planes  are  loaded,  to  keep 
them  in  contaft  with  their  work,  by  a  long  beam  of  wood, 
fet  up  on  end  upon  the  fides  of  the  box,  and  conne&ed 
therewith  by  being  divided  into  two  cheeks,  which  at  the 
lower  fides  are  formed  to  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  united  to 
the  box  by  chains,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  beams  of 
fteam-engine3  are  connefled  with  their  pifton-rods.  The 
upper  part  of  the  beam  is  made  to  pafs  always  through 
one  point  by  Hiding  between  friflion-wheels,  or  otherwife 
in  a  tube  hung  on  two  pivots  perpendicularly  over  the 
centre  of  the  work,  and  at  fuch  heights  as  may  be  moll 
convenient  for  the  length  of  the  ftroke  required  :  the 
connefting-rod  from  the  crank  before  mentioned  is 
jointed  to  the  upright  beam,  near  its  lower  end,  and  by 
this  means  the  motion  is  given  to  the  box  of  planes,  the 
chains  and  arches  at  the  bottom  allowing  it  in  all  pofitions 
to  preferve  the  plane  horizontal.  To  guide  the  box  of 
planes  in  a  reftilinear  motion,  and  alfo  to  bear  them  off 
when  they  have  been  reduced  to  the  depth  required, 
fences  are  ufed,  which  are  irons  Aiding  perpendicularly  in 
tubes  or  fockets  in  the  box  or  frame,  and  clipping  a 
tongue,  or  ruler,  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  required 
ftroke,  in  the  frame  fupporting  the  bench. 

PLANIPET'ALOUS,  adj.  [ planus ,  Lat.  flat,  and  vrs- 
taXov,  Gr.  a  leaf.]  Flat-leaved,  as  when  the  fmall  flowers 
are  hollow  only  at  the  bottom,  but  flat  upwards;  as  in 
dandelion  and  fuccory. 

To  PLAN'ISH,  v.  a.  [from  plane. Topolifh;  to  fmooth. 
A  word  ufed  by  manufacturers. 

PLAN'ISPHERE,  /  A  fphere  projected  on  a  plane  ;  a 
map  of  one  or  both  hemifpheres. — There  be  two  manners 
cf  this  defcription  [of  the  globe]  according  to  art;  the 
firft  by  parallelogram,  the  other  by  planifphere.  Gregory's 
Pojlhum.  1640. 

Planisphere  is  fometimes  alfo  confidered  as  an  aftro- 
nomical  inftrument,  ufed  in  obferving  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  confifting  of  a  projection  of  the  celeltial 
fphere  upon  a  plane,  representing  the  ftars,  conftellations, 
&c.  in  their  proper  fituations,  diftances,  See.  Such  is  the 
ajlrolabe,  which  is  a  common  name  for  all  fuch  projec¬ 
tions. 

Among  the  infinite  number  of  planifpheres  which  the 
different  planes  of  projection,  and  the  different  pofitions 
of  the  eye,  would  furnifh,  there  are  two  or  three  that  have 
been  preferred  to  the  reft.  Such  are  that  of  Ptolemy, 
where  the  plane  of  projection  is  parallel  to  the  equator; 
that  of  Gemma  Frifius,  where  the  plane  of  projection  is 
the  colure,  or  folftitial  meridian,  and  the  eye  the  pole  of 
the  meridian  ;  that  of  John  de  Royas,  a  Spaniard,  whole 
plane  of  projection  is  a  meridian,  and  the  eye  placed  in 
the  axis  of  that  meridian  at  an  infinite  diftance. 

The  common  defeCt  of  all  thefe  projections  is,  that  they 
diftort  and  alter  the  figure  of  the  conftellations,  fo  that 
it  is  not  eafy  to  compare  them  with  the  heavens  ;  and  that 
the  degrees  in  fome  places  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  afford 
no  room  for  operation.  Thefe  faults  M.  de  la  Hire  en¬ 
deavoured  to  provide  againft  in  a  new  projection,  or  pla- 
nifphere  ;  where  it  is  propofed  the  eye  fhall  be  fo  placed, 
as  that  the  divifions  of  the  circles  projected  (hall  be  fenfi- 
bly  equal  in  every  part  of  the  inftrument. 

PLAN'ITY,  /.  Plainnefs,  clearnefs.  Bailey. 

PLAN'ITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzge- 
birg:  three  miles  fouth  of  Zwickau. 

PLANK,  /  [planche,  Fr.]  A  thick  ftrong  board. — 
They  gazed  on  their  (hips,  feeing  them  fo  great,  and  con- 
fifting  of  divers  planks.  Abbot’s  Defer,  of  the  World. — 
Some  Turkifli  bows  are  of  that  ftrength,  as  to  pierce  a 
plank  of  fix  inches.  Wilkins. 

The  doors  of  plank  were  ;  their  clofe  exqtiifite, 

Kept  with  a  double  key.  Chapman's  OdyJJey. 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light, 

And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  paffage  find.  Dryden. 


Be  warn’d  to  fhun  the  watry  way, 

For  late  I  faw  adrift  disjointed  planks, 

And  empty  tombs  ereCted  on  the  banks.  Dryden. 

Plank,  in  commerce,  is  a  general  name  for  all  timber 
(excepting  fir)  which  is  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  four 
inches  thick:  if  of  lefs  dimenfions,  it  is  called  board. 
Thus  we  fay,  oak -plank. 

To  PLANK,  v.  a.  To  cover  or  lay  with  planks. —  If 
you  do  but  plank  the  ground  over,  it  will  breed  faltpetre. 
Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

A  (feed  of  monftrous  height  appear’d, 

The  fides  were  plank'd  with  pine.  Dryden. 

PLANK'ENBERG,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  four  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Tulin. 

PLANK'ENSTEIN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria: 
four  miles  fouth  of  Windifch  Weiftritz. 

PLANK'ENWARD,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria: 
eight  miles  weft  of  Gratz. 

PLANK'ING,  /.  Covering  the  timbers  of  a  (hip  with 
plank;  fometimes  quaintly  called  fanning. 

PLAN'NER,/.  One  who  forms  any  pian  or  defign. 

PLAN'NING,  /.  The  aCt  of  forming  a  plan. 

PLA'NO-CON'C  AVE,  adj.  Plain  on  one  fide  and  con¬ 
cave  on  the  other. 

PLA'NO-CON'C  AVE,  f.  A  lens  plain  on  one  fide  and 
concave  on  the  other. 

PLA'NO-CO'NICAL,  adj.  Level  on  one  fide  and  co¬ 
nical  on  others. — Some  few  are  piano-conical ,  whole  fu- 
perficies  is  in  part  level  between  both  ends.  Grew. 

PLA'NO-CON'VEX,  f.  Flat  on  the  one  fide  and  con¬ 
vex  on  the  other. — It  took  two  obj eft- glades,  the  one  a 
plano-convex  for  a  fourteen-feet  telefcope,  and  the  other 
a  large  double  convex  for  one  of  about  fifty  feet.  Newton's 
Optics. 

PLA'NO-CON'VEX,/.  A  lens  plain  on  one  fide,  and 
convex  on  the  other. 

PLAN'SCH  WITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland: 
three  miles  weft  of  Oelfnitz. 

PLANT,/  [Saxon.]  Any  thing  produced  from  feed  ; 
any  vegetable  production. — Some  plants  the  fun-lhine  alk, 
and  fome  the  (hade.  Harte. — It  continues  to  be  the  fame 
plant ,  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  fame  life,  though  that 
life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  of  matter  vitally 
united  to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued  organiza¬ 
tion,  conformable  to  that  fort  of  plants.  Locke. 

Once  I  was  (kill’d  in  every  herb  that  grew. 

And  every  plant  that  drinks  the  morning  dew.  Pope. 

Plants  compofe  the  fecond  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature.  To  define  the  limits  of  thefe,  the  animal,  the 
vegetable,  and  the  foflil,  kingdoms,  has  exercifed  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  philofophers  :  when  foflils  were  believed  to 
poffefs  a  vegetative  power,  which  even  Tournefort  main¬ 
tained,  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  diftinguifliing  them 
from  plants;  but,  fince  the  mineral  kingdom  has  been 
afeertained  to  depend  on  the  laws  of  chemiftry  alone,  all 
ambiguity  on  that  fide  of  the  queftion  is  removed.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  phyfiology  of  plants 
has  been  ftudied,  theiranatomy,  nutrition, developement, 
and  propagat  ion,  have  been  found  fo  nearly  allied  to  fimi- 
lar  functions  in  animal  bodies,  that  increale  of  knowledge 
has  but  augmented  our  perplexity.  The  following  are 
among  the  mod  approved  definitions,  intended  to  diferi- 
minate  between  animals,  vegetables,  and  foffils. 

1.  Jungius,  in  his  Ifagoge,  p.  1,  fays,  “A  plant  is  a 
living  body  deftitute  of  fenlation  ;  or  it  is  a  body  attached 
to  fome  certain  place  or  feat,  whence  it  derives  powers  of 
nourifttment,  increafe,  and  propagation.”  Linnteus  cites 
this  paffage  inaccurately  in  Phil.  Bot.  1.  He  obferves, 
in  a  manufeript  note,  that  the  floating  fea-weeds  and  Con- 
fervte  form  an  exception. 

2.  Boerhaave  confiders  a  plant  as  “  an  organic  body, 
attached  by  fome  part  of  itfelf  to  fome  other  body,  whence 
it  derives  nourifliment.” 

3.  Ludwig  aflerts,  that  “  Natural  bodies  conftantly  en¬ 
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dowed  with  the  fame  form,  and  with  locomotion,  are  ani¬ 
mals;  thofe  which  have  the  fame  form,  without  locomo¬ 
tion,  are  vegetables  ;  and  thofe  which  have  a  diverfity  of 
form  are  minerals.”  To  this  Linnaeus  well  objects,  the 
perfect  regularity  of  form  in  cryftals  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  the  want  of  locomotion  in  feveral  animals. 

4.  Tournefort,  in  his  Iiagoge,  54,  fays,  “  A  plant  is  an 
organic  body,  always  furnifhed  with  roots,  perhaps  always 
with  feeds,  and  almoft  always  with  leaves,  flowers,  and 
Items.” 

5.  Alfton  has  defined  vegetables  as  nourifhed  by  pores  . 
fituated  in  their  external  l'urface,  animals  by  veflels  in 
their  internal  one. 

6.  Linnaeus,  in  Phil.  Bot.  1,  has  given  the  moll  neat, 
and  generally-approved,  definition.  “  Stones  grow.  Ve¬ 
getables  grow  and  live.  Animals  grow,  live,  and  feel.” 

Difficulties  attend  all  thefe  pofitions.  The  want  of 
fenfation  in  vegetables  cannot  be  demonftrated,  nor  are 
appearances  to  the  contrary  wanting;  fo  that  it  can  never 
ferve  for  a  praClical  mode  of  difcrimination,  nor  as  a  bafis 
for  any  philofophical  argument. 

7.  Mirbel,  in  his  Traite  d’Anatomie  et  de  Phyfiologie 
Vegetale,  has  remarked,  “  that  plants  alone  have  a  power 
of  deriving  nourifhment  though  not  indeed  exclufively, 
from  inorganic  matter,  mere  earths,  falts,  or  airs;  fub- 
ftances  certainly  incapable  of  fervingas  food  for  any  ani¬ 
mals,  the  latter  only  feeding  on  what  is  or  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  matter,  either  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  nature. 
So  that  it  fhould  feem  to  be  the  office  of  vegetable  life 
alone  to  transform  dead  matter  into  organized  living  bo¬ 
dies.”  To  this  we  can  find  no  exception.  However  in¬ 
convenient,  and  indeed  impoffible  to  be  ufed,  as  a  practical 
teft,  it  appears  to  be  a  found  philofophical  diftinCtion  be¬ 
tween  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  foffil  or 
mineral  kingdom  is  effentially  diftinguifhed  from  both, 
by  the  want  of  an  organized  ftrufture,  developed  and  in- 
creafed  by  abforption;  and  of  a  vital  principle,  eflential 
to  the  performance  of  all  the  functions  on  which  their 
health,  growth,  and  propagation,  depend. 

Under  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  289-94,  we  have 
detailed  the  different  claffifications  of  plants  which  were 
at  length  fuperfeded  by  that  of  the  immortal  Linnaeus, 
whofe  fyftem  is  followed,  with  very  little  variation,  not 
only  in  the  botanical  articles,  but  in  the  whole  range  of 
natural  hiftory,  by  the  editors  of  this  work. 

The  diffidenceof  Linnaeus  as  to  attempting  definitions 
of  his  natural  orders,  was  by  no  means  the  character  of 
the  French  fchool  of  botany,  which  arofe  in  oppofition  to 
him.  The  fyftem  of  the  great  and  excellent  Tournefort 
being  found  little  capable  of  fuftaining  itfelf  againft  the 
overwhelming  abundance  of  new  acquisitions,  and  againft 
the  brilliant  light  dawning  from  the  north,  which  fliowed 
but  too  clearly  the  imperfections  of  this  and  all  other 
fyftems  that  had  been  contrived,  had  no  chance  of  being 
defended  in  oppofition  to  its  rival.  Vaillant  was  never 
forgiven  for  having  even  fuppofed  it  could  be  amended, 
and  efpecially  for  having,  by  his  aflertion  of  the  fexual 
doCtrine,  contributed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  rival 
fchool. 

Bernard  de  Juffieu,  indeed,  the  father  of  the  French 
botanifts  in  this  department,  poflefled  all  the  caution  and 
diffidence  of  a  man  who  knew  too  much  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprife.  He  was,  moreover, 
aware  of  the  merits  of  Linnaeus,  and  difpofed  to  allow 
them.  Though  he  had  for  many  years  ftudied  the  fub- 
jeCl,  and  been  widely  converfant  with  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  it  was  not  before  the  year  1759,  when  he  w-as  called 
upon,  as  Profeflor  of  Botany,  to  arrange  the  royal  garden 
at  Trianon,  that  he  ventured  to  give  any  publicity  to  the 
natural  fyftem  he  had  fo  long  been  projecting.  What 
this  was  may  be  feen  by  his  learned  nephew’s  Genera 
Piantarum,  which  we  fliall  prefently  quote. 

Adanfon,  meanwhile,  a  genius  of  a  more  excentric  and 
intrepid  kind,  having,  as  he  tells  us,  during  his  herbori- 
zalions  at  Senegal,  found  the  infufficieney  of  the  fyftems 
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of  Tournefort  and  Linnaeus,  gavehimfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
natural  arrangement.  Having  conceived  that  Linnaeus 
flighted  his  correfpondence,  his  ardent  mind,  ftimulated 
by  vanity  and  ambition,  affumed  an  air  of  petulant  hofti- 
lity  to  that  great  man.  An  inherent  love  of  paradox  and 
affeflation  prompted  him,  in  the  firft  place,  to  exalt  the 
artificial  fyftem  of  Tournefort,  as  fuch,  above  that  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  whofe  whole  plan  of  botanical  ftudy  and  inflec¬ 
tion,  whether  with  regard  to  principles  or  execution,  fci- 
ence  or  nomenclature,  he  rtudioufly,  and  without  any  re- 
ferve,  contemns  and  vilifies.  Alfertions  coft  him  no¬ 
thing.  He  fpeaks  of  Ray  as  a  judicious  compiler,  but  no 
great  botanift;  and,  as  if  neither  Linnaeus  nor  any  one 
elfe  had  attempted  any  thing  on  the  fubjeCf,  this  viva¬ 
cious  Frenchman  brings  forward  his  own  natural  fyftem, 
with  an  eafy  grace,  not  as  a  modeft  or  imperfeCl  eflay,  but 
as  an  original  and  complete  performance,  calculated  <c  to 
fuperfede  all  other  fyftems,  as  comprehending  the  fum  of 
all  botanical  knowledge.”  It  belongs  not  to  us  to  criti- 
cife  his  novel  plan  of  orthography,  which  his  country¬ 
men  have  paffed  over  in  filent  difdain  ;  but  we  may  com¬ 
plain  of  the  additional  difficulty  which  arifes  from  his 
arbitrary  plan  of  nomenclature,  which  defies  all  prece¬ 
dent  and  authority,  except  what  is  inconvenient  and  ab- 
furd.  Were  it  not  for  thefe  contemptible  airs  and  preju¬ 
dices,  the  learning,  penetration,  and  ingenuity,  of  Adan¬ 
fon,  would  long  ago  have  procured  him  that  diftinguifhed 
rank  amongft  fyftematic  botanifts  to  which  he  is  doubt- 
lefs  entitled.  His  book  abounds  with  original  and  in- 
ftruCtive  remarks;  but  his  fyftem,  formed  on  technical 
characters,  mull  neceffarily  be  fo  far  artificial,  though  it 
preferves  abundance  of  natural  combinations.  By  a  An¬ 
gular  but  cafual  coincidence,  it  confifts,  like  the  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Linnaeus,  of  58  Orders,  or,  as  the  author  terms 
them,  Families.  Thele  are  given  as  mere  lines  of  fepa- 
ration,  fubdivided  into  1615  lubordinate  or  fecondary  di- 
vifions,  equivalent  to  genera,  embracing  18,000  known 
fpecies  or  varieties.  They  profefs  to  be  difpofed  in  a  na¬ 
tural  feries,  and  form  a  table  where  their  diftinCtive  cha¬ 
racters  range  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Name  of  each  family. 

2.  Leaves,  their  form  and  fituation  :  ftipules,  tendrils, 
ftalks,  &c. 

3.  Sex  of  the  flowers. 

4.  Flowers,  their  fituation  with  refpeCt  to  the  ovary, 
(that  is,  whether  above  or  below  the  germen.) 

5.  Corolla,  its  figure  and  fituation. 

6.  Stamens,  their  number,  fituation,  and  difk,  (or  what 
Linnaeus  terms  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.) 

7.  Ovaries,  (germens,)  their  number  and  difk. 

8.  Seeds,  their  number  and  fituation. 

Let  any  unprejudiced  obferver  fee  how  much  of  this  is 
taken  from  even  the  artificial  fyftem  of  Linnseus,  and 
judge  whether  the  main  difference,  of  the  leading  cha¬ 
racters  being  derived  from  the  herbage  inftead  of  the  fruc¬ 
tification,  be  an  advantage  in  favour  of  Adanfon  or  not. 
Thofe  who  wifh  for  an  idea  of  his  nomenclature  and  or¬ 
thography,  may  take  the  firft  feCtion  of  his  Gramens, 
which  he  calls  Alpijles,  and  make  it  out  as  they  can,  from 
fuch  barbarous  names  as  the  following:  Kornukopia, 
Narclus,  Mihora,  Sabfab,  Kapriola ,  Nazia,  Fatarus,  Ste- 
lefuros,  Abola,  Vilfa,  Kalamagrojlis,  Apera,  Valota,  Stipa, 
Kielboul.  Adanfon’s  fyftem  appeared  in  1763  :  but  we 
have  three  other  fyftems,  or  methods,  to  notice,  before 
we  come  to  the  improved  one  of  Juffieu,  which  feems  to 
divide  the  opinions  of  the  learned  with  that  of  Linnseus. 

Gleditch’s  method  was  publifhedin  1764.  His  Claffes 
are  the  followings 

I.  Thalamoftemonis.  Stamens  on  the  receptacle. 

II.  Petaloftemonis.  - on  the  corolla. 

III.  Calycoltemonis.  - on  the  calyx. 

IV.  Styloftemonis.  — - on  the  ftyle. 

V.  Cryptoftemonis.  - —  inconfpicuous. 

Gleditfch  had  evidently  acquired  fome  imperfeCl  idea  of 

the 
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the  principle  on  which  Bernard  Juflleu  arranged  the 
plants  in  the  garden  of  Trianon.  Willdenow,  in  his  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Botany,  erroneoufly  gives  him  the  honour  of 
being  the  firft  who  attempted  an  arrangement  founded 
on  the  fituation  of  the  ftamens.  His  orders  are  taken 
from  the  number  of  the  ftamens. 

Crantz’s  method,  publiftied  in  1766,  confifts  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  moftly.natural,  Clafles  : 

I.  Cryptanthous. 

II.  Incomplete. 

III.  Compound. 

IV.  Grafles. 

V.  Palms. 

VI.  Liliaceous. 

VII.  Ringent. 

VIII.  Papilionaceous. 

IX.  Cruciform. 

X.  Umbelliferous. 

XI.  Columniferous. 

XII.  Calyciflorous  ;  i.e.  ftamens  and  corolla,  when  pre- 

fent,  inferted  in  the  calyx. 

XIII.  Fructiferous  5  i.  e.  fruit  beneath  the  flower. 

XIV.  With  few  ftamens. 

XV.  With  many  ftamens. 

Wernifcheck’s  method,  publiftied  in  17 66,  contains 


twenty  Clafles  : 

I.  Monopetalous.  Simple.  Two-lipped. 

II.  - —Four-cleft. 

III.  - - - Five-cleft. 

IV.  — - -*  * - Six-cleft. 

V.  «■  ■  - . .  . . . . Anomalous 

VI.  — - - Compound.  Tubular. 

VII.  - - ■  - Ligulate. 

VIII.  - Radiate. 

IX.  Polypetalous  -  -  Petals,  2,  4,  and  8. 

X.  ■  ■  - - - 4,  cruciform. 

XI.  - 3  and  6. 

XII.  - - - 5  and  10. 

XIII.  - Umbellate. 

XIV.  - Papilionaceous. 

XV.  - Stamens  more  than  10. 

XVI.  - Columniferous. 

XVII.  Apetalous  -  -  Calyx  taking  the  place 

of  a  corolla. 

XVIII. - Rude,  or  none 

XIX. ' - - - Glumous,  grades. 

XX.  . . — - - Clandeftine. 


Wernifcheck  is  a  Corollift;  and  with  the  exception  of 
his  1 3th,  15th,  and  16th,  clafles,  has  ftriCtly  adhered  to  his 
principle.  His  arrangement  is  juftly  entitled  to  the  praife 
of  perfpicuity  and  elegance. 

La  Marck’s  method  publiftied  in  1786,  confifts  of  the 
following  Clafles  and  fubdivifions  : 

I.  Polypetalous.  Thalamiferous. 

■  -■  - - Calyciflorous. 

- • - FruCtiflorous. 

II.  Monopetalous.  FruCtiflorous. 

. - - - •  Calyciflorous. 

—  - -  — - - Thalamiferous  angiofpermous. 

. . . . gymnofpermous. 

III.  Compound  DiltinCl. 

—  ■  — - 'Syngenefious  tubular. 

- . - ■ - ligulate. 

IV.  Incomplete.  Thalamiflorous. 

- Calyciflorous. 

- - - Diclynous. 

• - — — Gynandrous. 

V.  One-lobed.  FruCtiflorous. 

- - - - Thalamiferous. 

VI.  Cryptogamous. 

The  Clafles  of  this  very  elegant  method  are  founded  on 
the  prefence  or  abfence  of  the  corolla  with  other  charac¬ 


ters  of  that  organ,  and  have  the  Angular  advantage  of 
defending,  in.  a  regular  and  confpicuous  gradation,  from 
thofe  plants  to  which  the  Author  of  Nature  has  given 
what  may  be  called  the  mod  numerous  and  the  higheft 
endowments,  to  thofe  which  are  but  one  degree  removed 
from  the  mineral  kingdom. 

At  length,  in  1789,  the  learned  Profeflor  Anthony- 
Laurence  de  Juflleu  ventured  to  publith  his  late  uncle’s 
fyftem,  in  the  form  of  a  Genera  Plantarum,  Jecundum 
ordines  Naturales  difpcjita.  This  volume  was  received  by 
acclamation  throughout  Europe,  and  hailed  as  the  moll 
learned  botanical  work  that  had  appeared  fince  the  Spe¬ 
cies  Plantarum  of  Linnaeus. 

The  author  of  the  work  judicioufly  availed  liimfelf  of 
the  mode  of  defining  genera,  by  (hort  elfential  characters, 
as  introduced  by  Linnaeus  in  the  10th  edition  of  his  Syf- 
tema  Naturae,  and  fince  adopted  by  Murray,  Willdenow, 
and  the  generality  of  botanifts,  inftead  of  the  full  or  natu¬ 
ral  characters,  of  the  Linnaean  Genera  Plantarum.  Thefe 
fliort  characters,  however,  are  not  fervilely  copied  by 
Juflleu,  but  wherever  he  had  materials  they  are  revifed 
and  ftudied,  fo  as  to  acquire  all  the  merit  of  originality. 
Secondary  characters  and  remarks  are  fubjoined,  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type,  iiiuftrative  of  the  habit,  hiftory,  or  affinities, 
of  the  feveral  genera.  In  his  nomenclature  Juflleu  almoft 
entirely  follows  Linnteus,  retaining  only  here  and  there 
a  name  of  Tournefort’s  in  preference,  and  fwerving  from 
claflical  tafte  and  correClnefs  principally  with  regard  to 
the  new  genera  of  Aublet,  whofe  intolerably  barbarous 
names  are  nearly  all  preferved.  But  a  note  in  the  pre¬ 
face  informs  us,  that  this  adoption  is  only  temporary,  till 
the  genera  themfelves  fhall  be  perfectly  afcertained  and 
defined.  Where  Juflleu  differs  from  Linnaeus  in  certain 
generic  appellations,  it  is  principally  becaufe  the  latter 
fails  in  refpeCt  for  his  own  laws  ;  as  in  the  ufe  of  adjec¬ 
tives,  like  gloriofa,  mirabilis,  impatiens,  fye.  The  inordinate 
abufe  of  generic  names  in  honour  of  botanifts,  of  which 
Linnaeus  is,  too  juftly,  charged  with  fetting  the  example, 
meets  with  due  reprobation  from  the  French  teacher  j  bus 
he  has  not  as  yet  ftemmed  the  muddy  torrent,  nor  pre- 
vented  a  great  additional  accumulation  of  fubfequent 
impurities.  His  commendation  of  Linnaeus,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  new  and  commodious  fyftem  of  fpecific  nomen¬ 
clature,  as  well  as  of  technical  definition  on  the  bell 
principles,  is  liberal,  manly,  and  juft,  no  lefs  honourable 
to  the  writer  than  to  the  illuftrious  fubjeCt  of  his  re¬ 
marks. 

The  fyftem  of  Juflleu  confifts  of  fifteen  Clafles,  which 
are  compofed,  all  together,  of  one  hundred  Orders.  The 
characters  of  the  Clafles  depend,  firft,  on  the  number  of 
cotyledons;  next,  the  number  ot  petals  ;  and  finally,  the 
infertion  of  the  ftamens  or  corolla.  This  is  either  liypo- 
gynous,  (below  the  gerrnen;)  periyynous ,  (into  the  calyx 
or  corolla,  which  furrounds  the  gerrnen,  being  itfelf  in¬ 
ferted  beneath  that  part ;)  or  epiyynous,  (above  the  ger- 
men.)  This  agrees  with  the  idea,  long  before  publiftied, 
by  Linnaeus,  ot  the  great  importance  of  infertion,  or  the 
fituation  of  parts  with  refpeCt  to  each  other,  in  forming 
the  outline  of  a  natural  fyftem.  The  Orders  are  moftly 
named  from  fome  leading  genus;  and  the  whole  are  ex¬ 
hibited  colleCIively  below. 

Clafs  I.  Cotyledons  wanting. 

Order  1.  Fungi.  4.  Mufci. 

2.  Algae.  5.  FiTices. 

3.  Hepaticae.  6.  Naiades. 


Clafs  II.  Cotyledon  one. 
Order  7.  AroVdea. 

8.  Typhae. 


Stamens  inferior. 
9.  CyperoYdeae. 
10.  Graraineas. 


Clafs  III.  Cotyledon  one. 
Order  11.  Palma:. 

12.  Afparagi. 

13.  Junci. 

14.  Lilia. 


Stamens  perigynous. 

15.  Bromeliae. 

16.  Afphodeli. 

17.  Narciffi. 

18.  Irides. 
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Clafs  IV.  Cotyledon  one.  Stamens  fuperior. 
Order  19.  Mufas.  ai.  Orchideae. 

20.  Cannae.  22.  Hydrocharides. 

Clafs  V.  Cotyledons  two  or  more  in  this  and  the  re¬ 
maining  Clafles.  Petals  none.  Stamens  fuperior. 
Order  23.  Ariftolcchia. 

Clafs  VI.  Petals  none.  Stamens  perigynous. 


Order  24.  Eleagni. 

25.  Thymeleae. 

26.  Proteae. 

Clafs  VII.  Petals  none. 

Order  30.  Amaranthi. 

31.  Plantagines. 

Clafs  VIII.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  inferior. 
Order  34.  Lyfimachiae.  42.  Borragineae 

35.  Pediculares.  43. 

36.  Acanthi.  44. 

37.  JafmineEe.  45. 

38.  Vitices.  46. 

39.  Labiatae.  47 


Scrophulariae. 

Solaneae. 


27.  Lauri. 

28.  Polygoneae. 

29.  Atriplices. 
Stamens  inferior. 

32.  NyCtagines. 

33.  Plumbagines. 


Convolvuli 

Polemonia. 

Bignonias. 

Gentianas. 

Apocineae. 


48.  Sapotae. 


40 
41, 

Clafs  IX.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  perigynous. 

Order  49.  Guaicanae.  51.  Ericae. 

Rhododendra.  52.  Campanulaceae. 

Corolla  of  one  petal,  fuperior.  Anthers  com¬ 
bined. 

Cichoracese.  5 5.  Corymbiferae. 

Cinarocephalre. 

Corolla  of  one  petal,  fuperior.  Anthers  dff- 
tinCt. 

Order  56;  Dipfaceas.  58.  Caprifolia. 

57.  Rubiaceae. 

Clafs  XII.  Corolla  of  feveral  petals. 

Order  59.  Araliae.  60 

Clafs  XIII.  Corolla  of  feveral  petals. 


5°* 

Clafs  X. 

Order  53. 
54- 

Clafs  XI. 


Stamens  fuperior. 
Umbelliferae. 


Stamens  inferior. 
Vites. 

Gerania. 
Malvaceae. 
Magnolia. 

76.  Anonae. 

77.  Menifperma. 
Berberides. 
Tiliaceae. 

Cifti. 

Rutaceae. 
Caryophyllae. 

Stamens  perigy- 


72. 

73' 

74. 

75 


78 

79- 

80. 

81. 

82. 


Order  61.  Ranunculaceae 

62.  Papaveraceas. 

63.  Cruciferae. 

64.  Capparides. 

65.  Sapindi. 

66.  Accra. 

67.  Maipighite. 

68.  Hyperica. 

69.  Guttiferae. 

70.  Aurantia. 

71.  Melite. 

Clafs  XIV.  Corolla  of  feveral  petals. 

nous. 

Order  83.  Sempervivae.  90.  Melaftorr.te. 

84.  Saxifragae.  91.  Salicariae. 

85.  CaCti.  92.  Rofaceae. 

86.  Portulaceas.  93.  Leguminofae. 

87.  FicoVdeae.  94.  Terebintaceae. 

88.  Onagrae.  95.  Rhamni. 

89.  Myrti. 

Clafs  XV.  Stamens  and  piftils  in  feparate  flowers. 
Order  96.  Euphorbire.  99.  Amentaceas. 

97.  Cucurbitacese.  100.  Conifers. 

98.  Urticae. 

One  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-four  genera  are 
arranged  under  thefe  Orders.  In  his  fubordinate  diftinc- 
tions,  Juflieu  recurs  to  the  fituation  and  direction  of  the 
embryo,  as  well  as  the  abfence  cr  prefence,  the  fituation, 
form,  and  ftruCture,  of  the  various  parts  of  fructification  ; 
adverting  alfo  to  great  well-marked  peculiarities  in  the 
rnflorefcence,  foliage,  and  habit.  One  of  his  chief  Angu¬ 
larities  is  his  denying  a  corolla  to  his  clafs  of  Monocoty- 
ledones,  calling  the  integuments  of  the  flower,  whether 
Ample,  or  (as  they  appear  to  us  in  many  inftances)  dou- 
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ble,  by  one  name  of  calyx,  which  in  the  tribes  of  Lilia- 
ceae,  Scitamineae,  and  Orchideae,  feems  no  lefs  paradoxi¬ 
cal  than  arbitrary. 

The  work  of  Juflieu  is  an  admirable  companion  to  the 
writings  of  Linnaeus,  fupplying  the  defeCts  inherent  in 
his  artificial  fyftem,  and  throwing  a  brilliant  and  diftinCt 
light  on  his  details  ;  but  it  is  no  more  calculated  to  fuper- 
fede  that  fyftem  than  a  grammar  can  fuperfede  a  diction¬ 
ary.  Its  excellent  author  has  purfued  the  fuhjeCl  in 
many  fubfequent  eflays,  publiflied  by  the  National  Infti- 
tute  of  France,  in  which  he  has  carried  his  enquiries, 
refpedling  the  ftruCture  of  various  feeds,  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  before,  and  has  thence  reformed  the  characters, 
or  the  places,  of  many  genera.  He  has  alfo  fomewhat 
changed  the  appellations  of  his  orders,  at  lead  their  mode 
of  termination,  reducing  them  to  the  feminine  gender, 
and  calling  the  Amaranthi,  for  inftance,  Amaranthaceae ; 
which  is  perhaps  a  more  corredt  and  unexceptionable 
mode  of  expreflion,  and  certainly  preferable  to  the  Lilete 
and  Proteeas  of  Mr.  Salifbury. 

This  iaft-named  botanift  was  the  firft  in  England  who 
diredted  his  attention  to  the  fyftem  of  Juflieu,  and  to  a 
deep  practical  ftudy  of  Natural  Orders.  On  this  princi¬ 
ple  he  has  arranged  a  Catalogue,  or  Prodromus,  of  his 
own  garden,  publiflied  in  1796  ;  except  that  he  has  taken 
his  primary  divifions  from  the  artificial  fyftem  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  which  are  founded  folely  on  the  number  of  fta- 
mens.  This  writer  has  prudently  abftained,  like  Lin¬ 
naeus,  from  all  definitions,  or  characters,  of  his  orders. 
If  Juflieu  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  do  otherwife, 
he  has  but  difplayed  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprife,  and 
the  fallibility  of  human  fyftem  when  meafured  by  the 
ftandard  of  nature.  So  many  exceptions  encumber  molt 
of  his  explanations,  that  they  mean  in  fadt  little  or  no¬ 
thing.  They  ferve  however  to  Ihow  where  nothing  is, 
or  can  be,  known  or  fixed ;  and  it  would  be  unjuft  to  deny 
that  they  contain  all  the  general  information  that  is  per¬ 
haps  attainable. 

Mr  Robert  Brown,  in  his  Prodromus  of  the  Plants  of 
New  Holland,  vol.  i.  publiflied  in  1810,  has  given  frefh 
celebrity  to  the  fyftem  of  Juflieu,  by  wliofe  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  that  acute  and  learned  work  is  arranged.  He  has, 
in  feveral  inftances,  fubdivided  the  orders  of  the  French 
author,  or  introduced  new  intermediate  ones  of  his  own. 
The  definitions  of  his  orders  poffefs  a  clearnefs  and  preci- 
fion,  in  our  humble  opinion,  fuperior  to  what  are  found 
in  any  writer  on  the  fame  fubjeCf.  The  infpeftion  of  the 
botany  of  a  new  world,  as  it  were,  in  New  Holland, 
where  every  thing  is  fo  different  from  what  was  already 
familiar  to  this  botanift  in  Europe,  afforded  him  prodi¬ 
gious  advantages  as  to  the  enlargement  of  his  concep¬ 
tions  of  natural  affinities.  Perhaps  in  the  detail  of  gene¬ 
ra,  we  may  fometimes  think  he  has  carried  his  diltinc- 
tions  too  far ;  and,  in  the  definitions  of  fpecies,  that  he  has 
been  prodigal  of  diftinClive  marks,  inftead  of  relling  on 
a  few  clear  and  fufficient  ones.  Every  writer  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  character  and  merits  of  his  own  ;  and  Mr.  Brown 
has  abundant  merits  to  compenfate  any  imperfections. 
He  muft  ever  rank  in  the  firft  line  of  claflical  botanical’  au¬ 
thors,  as  a  worthy  pupil  of  Linnaeus  as  well  as  of  Juflieu. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  hinge  on  which  Juffieu’s 
fyftem  turns,  is  the  number  of  the  cotyledons.  The 
importance  of  this  character  has,  from  the  time  ot  Ctefal- 
pinus  and  Jungius,  been  much  infifted  on.  Linnseus, 
in  his  PrasleCtiones,  p.  329,  declares  his  opinion,  that 
“the  monocotyledonons  and  dicotyledonous  plants  are 
totally  different  in  nature,  and  cannot  be  combined  and 
that,  “if  this  diftir.Ction  falls  to  the  ground,  there  will 
never  be  any  certainty.  Not  that  characters  flrould  be 
taken  from  hence,  but  feCtions  when  formed  fiiould  be 
confirmed  by  the  cotyledons.”  So  jealous  was  this  great 
man  of  any  definitions  of  his  natural  orders!  He  iub- 
joins  an  exception  to  the  above  rule,  in  Cufcuta  and, 
CaCtus,  which,  having  no  leaves,  he  fuppofes  have  noo.c- 
7  P  ‘  call  on 
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cafion  for  cotyledons.  Linnaeus  proceeds  to  obferve,  that 
“  the  germination  of  parafitical  plants  requires  inveffiga- 
tion,  but  that  he  (hould  greatly  wonder  if  they  have  any 
cotyledons.”  It  appears  that  the  line  is  diftinctly  drawn 
by  nature  between  plants  with  a  Ample  or  no  cotyledon, 
and  others  with  two,  or  more  ;  and  that,  fo  far,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Juffieu’s  claffification  is  correct.  Whether  all  the 
genera  that  he  has  confidered  as  monocotyledonous 
be  truly  fo,  is  another  quedion,  which  does  not  at  all  in- 
validate.fthe  diflindtion.  Some  have  not  been  examined, 
and  feem  principally  to  be  referred  to  that  tribe,  becaufe, 
like  others  that  indubitably  belong  to  it,  they  are  aqua¬ 
tics  ;  or  at  lead,  becaufe  of  the  apparent  funplicity  of 
their  general  flrufture.  Doubts  are  expreffed  on  this  fub- 
jeft  by  Juffieu  himfelf  refpedting  Vallifneria,  Cyamus, 
(his  Nelumbium,)  Trapa,  Proferpinaca,  and  Piflia.  Some 
other  genera,  ranked  as  acotyledonous,  are  involved  in 
fimilar  uncertainty. 

Sir  James  Edward  Smith  has  given,  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Eilcy.  Britannica,  a  curious  and  interefling  article 
on  the  great  conformity  which  there  is  between  molt  of 
the  natural  orders  of  Linnaeus  and  thofe  of  Juffieu. 
The  parallel  is  carried  on  with  great  accuracy,  and  fhows 
the  correct  judgment  and  profound  knowledge  of  that 
excellent  botanid. 

As  Linnaeus  enumerates,  at  the  end  of  his  Natural 
Orders,  116  genera  which  he  could  not  then  fatisfaflorily 
refer  to  any  one  of  them  ;  fo  Juffieu,  at  the  conclufion  of 
his  fydem.  reckons  up  137,  which  he  denominates 
“  Plantes  incertcB fedis .”  Thefe  are  difpofed  fynoptically, 
by  their  petals,  germens,  and  ftyles.  It  is  remarkable 
how  nearly,  allowing  for  new  difeoveries,  Juffieu  accords 
■with  Linnaeus  in  the  number  of  fuch  genera.  Thefe  lids 
have  both  been  greatly  ditniniffied  by  fubfequent  confi- 
deration,  or  more  complete  information. 

The  attention  of  botanifts,  firfl  diredled  by  Gcertner,  to 
the  minute  and  curious  diverfities  of  flrudture  in  the  parts 
of  the  feed,  has  greatly  affifled  Juffieu  and  his  followers 
in  correcting  and  improving  the  details  of  his  fydem. 
Hence  he  has  been  led  to  favour  the  world  with  feveral 
effays  on  particular  families,  or  orders,  in  the  Annales 
du  Mufeum  d’Hid.  Nat.  fome  of  which  have  appeared  in 
the  very  valuable  Annals  of  Botany,  publidied  by  Dr. 
Sims  and  Mr.  Konig.  In  thefe,  feveral  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  which  originally  embarraded  their  author,  are  lef- 
fened  or  removed  ;  but  on  thefe  it  is  not  our  purpofe  to 
enter.  A  new  edition  of  Juffieu’s  Genera  Plantarum, 
which  has  long  been  preparing,  cannot  fail  to  prove  al- 
tnod  a  new  work;  more  valuable  perhaps  for  the  abun¬ 
dant  information  which  it  mud  afford,  concerning  the 
characters  and  affinities  of  particular  genera,  than  for  any 
thing  concerning  a  general  natural  fyllem,  to  perfeft 
which  the  fcientific  world  has  not,  as  yet,  fufficient  ma¬ 
terials. 

As  we  cannot  here  undertake  to  detail  Juffieu’s  own 
corrections  or  improvements  of  his  fydem,  neither  can 
we  explain  what  has  been  attempted,  with  the  fame  de- 
ffgn,  by  the  late  ingenious  M.  Ventenat,  or  by  thofe  ex¬ 
cellent  living  botanids,  M.  Decandoile  and  Mr.  Brown. 
We  diall  only  obferve,  that  the  French  fchool  has  been 
much  flattered  by  the  latter  having  claded  his  Prodromus 
of  the  New-Holland  Plants  after  the  method  of  Judieu; 
and  many  a  botanid  enjoys  this  national  triumph  who  is 
certainly  not  competent  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  that 
work.  The  plants  of  fo  novel  a  country  could  not,  at 
this  time  of  day,  have  been  prefented  with  fo  much  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  a  phiiofcphical  botanid,  as  in  fome  natural 
arrangement,  however  imperfeCt ;  nor  will  many  dudents 
travel  thither,  to  make  them  out  by  methodical  invediga- 
tion.  The  touchdone  of  the  book,  however,  will  be  the 
Plantes  incertcc  fedis ;  nor  can  it  be  judged,  as  to  the  merit 
of  the  fydem  employed,  till  it  arrives  at  that  conclufion. 
He  himfelf  will  furely  not  reckon  it  complete  without 
a  Linnsean  Index. 

Ventenat,  too  fervile  to  Juffieu,  explicitly  contends  for 


the  natural  method  of  claffification,  as  fuperfeding  the 
artificial  one  ;  and  aims  at  proving  this  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  Linnaeus.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  pofi- 
tive  to  the  contrary  than  the  remarks  of  the  latter,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Ordines  Naturales  at  the  end  of  his  Gene¬ 
ra  Plantarum.  He  there  declares  that  his  “  artificial  me¬ 
thod  is  alone  of  ufe  to  afeertain  plants,  it  being  fcarcely 
polfible  to  find  a  key  to  the  natural  one.”  “  Natural  Or¬ 
ders,”  he  continues,  “  ferve  to  teach  the  nature  of  plants ; 
artificial  ones  to  didinguiffi  one  plant  from  another.”  If 
it  be  faid  that  Juffieu,  having  invented  a  key,  or  a  fet  of 
diftindlive  characters,  to  his  orders,  has  removed  this  ob¬ 
jection,  w^e  would  ajk,  What  becomes  of  his  doubtful 
genera,  as  numerous  as  thofe  of  Linnaeus  ?  or  moreover, 
How  is  any  dudent,  ufing  his  fydem  analytically,  to 
make  out  a  Angle  unknown  plant  ?  Thofe  err  greatly 
who  feek  to  improve  the  fydem  of  Juffieu,  or  any  other, 
by  refining  too  much  on  his  didinflions,  and  fubdivi- 
ding  his  orders  ;  than  which  nothing  is  more  eafy.  Judg¬ 
ment  and  extenfive  knowledge  are  difplayed  in  tracing 
out  the  mod  effential  points  of  agreement  in  natural  ob¬ 
jects;  not  in  exalting  into  unmerited  importance  the 
mod  minute  did'erences.  Hence  the  very  concifenefs  of 
Linnaeus  gives  perfpicuity  to  his  deferiptions  and  defini¬ 
tions.  Thefe  afford  the  mod  inftrudlive  dudy,  whatever 
mode  of  claffification  w-e  may  think  mod  convenient. 

We  omitted  to  notice  Mcench’s  method,  or  fydem, 
which  was  publiffied  in  1794..  His  Claffes  are  eight  only. 


I.  Thalamodemon. 

II.  Petalodemon. 

III.  Parapetalodemon 

IV.  Calycodemon 

V.  Allagodemum 

VI.  Stylodemum 

VII.  Stigmatoflemum- 

VIII.  Cryptodemon  ■ 


Stamens  on  the  receptacle. 

- on  the  corolla. 

- on  leaves  fimilar  to 

petals 

- -  on  the  calyx. 

_ $  alternately  on  the  ca» 

(  lyx  and  petals. 

- on  the  dyle. 

- on  the  digma. 

- - not  vifible. 


This  method  profeffes  to  be  an  improvement  of  that 
conflrudted  by  Gleditfch.  Its  author  appears  to  have 
been  as  much  indebted  to  Laurence  as  his  predecefior 
was  to  Bernard  Juffieu.  We  rather  wonder  at  his  teme¬ 
rity  in  offering  it  to  the  world,  after  Juffieu’s  work  had 
been  fo  widely  circulated  and  fo  generally  admired.  He 
has  taken  his  orders  from  the  difference  in  the  fruit. 
But,  as  fome  of  his  claffes  are  very  large,  he  has  found  it 
neceffary  to  make  fubdivifions,  in  which  he  has  had  re- 
courfe  to  other  parts  of  the  flower. 

It  remains  only  for  us  to  notice  the  fydem  of  Monf. 
Lefebure,  which  he  developed  fo  lately  as  the  6th  of 
July,  1818,  in  a  difeourfe  pronounced  before  the  Royal 
Inditute  of  France.  He  profeffes  to  unite  the  fydems.of 
Tournefort  and  Linnoeus.  “Tournefort  (he  obferves) 
occupied  himfelf  only  with  the  order  which  prevails  in 
the  corolla,  without  troubling  himfelf  with  that  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  ftamina ;  and  Linnaeus  only  occupied  himfelf 
with  the  order  that  prevails  in  the  j lamina ,  without  paying 
attention  to  that  exhibited  by  the  corolla.  It  is  thus 
that,  analyfing  feparately  two  organs,  which  exid  fimul- 
taneoufly  in  flowers,  they  have  fhown  us  completely  how 
each  organ  is  modified  ;  but  not  how  their  modifications 
are  connedted  with  each  other;  and,  neverthelefs,_  in 
order  to  have  a  precife  idea  of  the  fydem  of  Nature,  it  is 
not  fufficient  to  confider  two  of  its  principal  elements  in 
their  infulated  date  ;  but  we  mud  know,  befides,  in  what 
manner  ffie  has  proceeded  in  making  them  concur  toge¬ 
ther:  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  important,  but  only,  talk 
which  Tournefort  and  Linnaeus  have  left  to  their  fuccef- 
fors  to  complete.  In  fadl,  plants  being  once  arranged 
under  the  natural  relation  of  the  corolla  and  tlpe  damen, 
the  whole  fydem  of  vegetables  is  expofed  to  view.  Its 
explanations  are  followed  without  fatigue  ;  becaufe  they 
all  flow  from  a  firfl  known  principle,  and  fucceed  each 
other  without  confufion. 

“  What 
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u  What  then,  you  will  afk,  is  this  perfec.lly-new  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  is  to  embrace  the  two  particular  orders  already 
eftablifhed  in  the  corolla  and  ftamen  ?  It  is  extremely 
Ample,  and  I  {hail  now  briefly  explain  it. 

“  We  eafily  diftinguifh  in  plants  five  principal  organs-; 
Which  are,  the  roots,  ftems,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 
Nature  has  diftributed  them  differently  in  vegetables. 
Some  do  not  {how  the  leafl  appearance  of  fruit,  others 
have  no  apparent  flowers;  this  is  entirely  bare  of  leaves, 
that  is  deprived  of  a  ftem.  Finally,  in  the  agaric  and 
truffle  the  eye  has  never  yet  difcovered  either  fruit,  flower, 
leaves,  ftem,  or  even  roots.  Reafon  forbids  plants  fo 
differently  conftituted  to  be  confounded  in  the  fameclafs: 
{he  requires  that  they  ftiould  have  a  rank  conformable  to 
their  degree  of  perfeftion;  and  it  is  precifely  the  order 
that  Nature  has  followed  in  their  organization.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  let  us  examine  the  vegetables  which 
poffefs  the  five  organs,  and  let  us  confider  in  them  the 
flower,  which  is  the  principal  one. 

“In  the  flotver  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  four  effential 
parts,  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  (or  the  coverings),  and 
the  ftamenand  the  piftil  (or  the  generative  organs).  The 
flower  which  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  corollas,  occu¬ 
pies  the  firft  rank:  it  is  called  a  compound  flower.  That 
which  has  only  a  corolla,  but  formed  of  feveral  pieces,  oc¬ 
cupies  the  fecond  rank:  this  is  the  polypetalous  flower. 
That  in  which  the  corolla  is  formed  of  a  Angle  piece,  oc¬ 
cupies  the  third  rank  :  it  is  the  monopetalons  flower.  That 
which  exhibits  only  a  corolla  without  a  calyx,  or  a  calyx 
without  a  corolla,  defeends  to  the  fourth  rank,  and  is  a 
perigonous  flower.  Finally,  that  which  has  no  covering, 
and  leaves  the  ftem  and  piftil  without  any  defence,  is  a 
naked  flower.  Its  place  is  in  the  fifth  rank,  the  molt  bare 
of  all. 

“It  would  be  abfurd  to  deviate,  in  any  method,  from 
an  order  fo  clear  and  eftablilhed  by  Nature;  and  the  more 
fo,  as,  by  conforming  to  it,  we  behold,  in  the  fuite  of 
thefe  primitive  relations,  the  whole  feries  of  fubfidiary 
relations,  which  it  would  be  impoffible  to  clafs  by  any 
other  means.  Having,  therefore,  thus  feparated  the 
compound,  polypetalous,  monopetalous,  perigonous,  and 
naked,  flowers,  we  behold  as  many  diftinft  tribes  form 
tlmmfelves  in  each  of  thefe  divifions  as  Linnaeus  has  efta- 
blifhed  claffes ;  the  firft  according  to  the  number  of  (la¬ 
mina,  the  latter  according  to  the  diftance  of  the  ftamina 
from  the  piftil. 

“  But  this  is  not  all :  to  the  organic  perfeflion  of  the 
ftamen  fucceeds  the  organic  perfedlion  of  the  corolla ; 
and  we  fee  fpring,  all  of  a  fudden,  from  each  tribe,  not 
only  the  different  families  which  Tournefort  fo  judi- 
cioufly  formed,  but,  moreover,  all  the  families  which  he 
had  not  time  to  arrange,  and  which  depend  on  his  prin¬ 
ciple.  Nature,  befides,  has  decreed  that  each  family 
fhould  be  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  genera,  and  it 
is  by  the  perfeflion  of  the  fruit  that  he  has  chofen  to  dif- 
tinguifli  them';  be  it  called  nut,  berry,  capfule,  hulk,  or 
pod,  is  of  little  confequence ;  the  fame  graduated  order  of 
perfection,  inherent  in  one  of  its  principal  attributes,  will 
always  determine  its  place  in  the  divifion  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  Finally,  the  leaf  itfelf,  according  to  the 
richnefs  of  its  forms,  determines  in  the  genus  the  place 
which  belongs  to  each  of  its  fpecies. 

“Thus  the  conftituent  organs  regulate  the  order  in  the 
general  mafs.  i.  The  floral  coverings  in  the  divifion.  z. 
The  ftamina  in  the  tribe.  3.  The  petals  in  the  family. 
4*  The  fruit  in  the  genera.  5.  And  the  leaf  in  the  fpe¬ 
cies. 

“It  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  diftribution,  1.  That  at 
each  degree  the  new  charafter,  which  becomes  the  rule  of 
the  order,  eftablifhes  it  on  its  own  modifications. 

“  z.  That  on  the  firft  diftribution  depends  the  fecond, 
on  the  fecond  the  third,  and  fo  on  :  fo  that  each  order  is 
connected  with  the  one  that  precedes  it,  as  well  as  that 
which  follows  it;  and  that  they  enclofe themfelves  fuc- 
•ceflively  in  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  one  whole,  which 


then  takes  and  deferves  the  name  of  fyftem,  becaufe,  in 
fa 61,  all  its  parts  perfeclly  correfpond. 

“  3.  When  Linnaeus  was  reproached  with  having  dif- 
perfed  through  his  claffes  families  of  which  the  flowers 
were  analogous,  and  with  having  brought  together  fami¬ 
lies  the  flowers  of  which  were  diflimilar,  the  reproach 
was  juft:  but  in  the  new  diftribution  this  defefl  difap- 
pears ;  for  each  fucceffion  of  tribes  is  only  compofed  of 
the  flowers  of  its  divifion,  all  conftituted  in  the  fame 
way  by  their  coverings ;  and  each  fucceffion  of  families  is 
only  compofed,  in  its  turn,  of  the  flowers  of  its  tribe,  all 
conftituted,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  their  ftamina;  and, 
confequently,  no  heterogeneous  character  can  alter  this 
reciprocal  concatenation,  which  is  equally  fatisfaflory 
both  to  the  eye  and  the  underftanding. 

“Laftly,  the  previous  feparation  of  the  five  different 
organifations  of  flowers  has  the  advantage  of  bringing 
back  Linnaeus  himfelf  to  his  own  conception,  from 
which  he  arbitrarily  deviated,  when  he  formed  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  fourteenth,  and  nineteenth,  claffes  of  his  fyftem, 
which  are  only  difmemberments,  now  ufelefs,  of  the 
fourth  tribe  of  the  monopetalous,  of  the  fifth  of  the 
compound,  and  of  the  fixth  of  the  polypetalous,  flowers. 

“Thus,  in  this  new  plan,  all  confufion  difappears.  We 
follow  with  the  fame  glance  the  two  luminous  traces  of 
the  founder  of  botany,  and  of  his  illuftrious  continuator: 
for  it  is  no  longer  allowable  to  confider  thefe  two  fupe- 
rior  men  as  rivals,  wliofe  doftrines  exclude  each  other, 
and  who  have  only  fucceeded  in  dazzling  us  by  two  inge¬ 
nious  but  inexa6l  methods.  On  the  contrary,  by  the 
analyfis  which  one  offers  us  of  the  modifications  of  the 
corolla,  and  the  other  of  the  modifications  of  the  ftamen, 
they  embraced,  under  two  general  afpedts,  all  the  richeft 
portion  of  the  vegetable  fyftem  ;  of  which  the  flower  is 
the  principal  organ.  So  that  it  will  be  henceforward 
fufficient  for  the  botanical  profeffor  to  exprefs  the  double 
relation  of  perfedlion  which  exifts  between  the  two  effen¬ 
tial  parts  of  the  flower,  in  order  to  determine  the  family 
of  each  plant;  as  it  is  fufficient  for  the  geographer,  when, 
he  wifhes  to  determine  any  particular  fpot  on  the  earth, 
to  exprefs  its  double  diftance  from  the  meridian  and  the 
equator.  And,  with  refpedl  to  vegetables,  this  is  not  one 
of  thofe  illufory  relations  which  betray  the  radical  defedl 
of  a  fyftem,  by  exceptions,  ambiguities,  and  omif- 
fions ;  it  is  a  primitive  law,  from  which  we  fee,  as  it  were, 
defeend  all  the  fubfequent  laws  of  a  regular,  abfolute, 
and  univerfal,  order.  In  this  (ketch  of  twelve  pages,  I 
have  eftablilhed  the  demonftration  of  it  by  a  methodical 
table  of  341  genera,  which  comprife  6000  fpecies,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fingle  divifion  of  the  polypetalous  flowers; 
which  forms  about  the  fifth  of  the  vegetables  ;  and  which, 
being  furniflied  with  all  their  organs,  are  fubje6l  to  the 
fame  law.” 

To  PLANT,  v.  a.  To  put  into  the  ground  in  order  to 
grow;  to  fet ;  to  cultivate. —  Plant  not  thee  a  grove  of 
any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  Dent.  xvi.  21. 
— To  procreate;  to  generate. — It  engenders  choler,  it 
planteth  ar.ger.  Shahefpearc. 

The  honour’d  gods  the  chairs  of  juftice 
Supply  with  worthy  men,  plant  love  amongft  you. 

ShakeJ'peare. 

To  place;  to  fix. — I  will  advife  you  where  to  plant  your- 
felves.  Milton’s  P.  L. 

When  Turnus  had  affembled  all  his  powers, 

His  ftandard  planted  on  Laurentum’s  towers  ; 

Trembling  with  rage,  the  Latian  youth  prepare.  Dryden. 

To  fettle;  to  eftablifh ;  as,  to  plant  a  colony. —  Create, 
and  therein  plant  a  generation-  Milton. — To  the  planting 
of  it  in  a  nation,  the  foil  may  be  mellowed  with  the 
blood  of  the  inhabitants;  nay,  the  old  extirpated,  and 
the  new  colonies  planted.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. — To  fill 
or  adorn  with  fomething  planted  :  as,  He  planted  the  gar¬ 
den,  or  the  country. — Whether  to  plant  a  walk  in  undu¬ 
lating 
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lating  curves,  and  to  place  a  bench  at  every  turn  where 
there  is  an  objeftt  to  catch  the  view;  to  make  water  run 
where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to  ftagnate  where  it  will  be 
1'een  ;  to  leave  intervals  where  the  eye  will  be  pleafed, 
and  to  thicken  the  plantation  where  there  is  fomething 
to  be  hidden  ;  demands  any  great  powers  of  mind,  I  will 
not  enquire.  Johnfon's  Life  of  Shenjlone. — To  direct  pro¬ 
perly  :  as,  to  plant  cannon. 

To  PLANT,  v.n.  To  perform  the  aft  of  planting.— If 
you  plant  where  favages  are,  do  not  only  entertain  them 
with  trifles  and  jingles,  but  ufe  them  juftly.  Bacon. 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend, 

In  all  let  nature  never  be  forgot.  Pope. 

PLANT'-ANIMAL,  f.  A  worm  efflorefcing  like  a 
plant  or  vegetable.  See  the  article  Animal-Flower, 
vol.  i.  and  Hydra,  vol.  x.  p.  619. — Between  the  vegetable 
and  fenfitive  province  there  are  plant-animals,  and  fome 
kind  of  infefts  arifing  from  vegetables,  that  feem  to  par¬ 
ticipate  of  both.  Hale’s  Orig.  of  Mankind. — The  next 
fpecies  of  life  above  the  vegetable,  is  that  of  fenfe  ;  where¬ 
with  fome  of  thofe  produftions,  which  we  call  plant- 
animals,  are  endowed.  Grew’s  Cofmol. 

PLANT'AGE,  f.  [plantago,  Lat.]  An  herb,  or  herbs 
in  general. — As  true  as  plantage  to  the  moon.  Skakefpeare. 

PLANTAG'ENET,  the  furname  of  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  Henry  II.  to  Richard  III.  a  fpace  of  400  years. 
Antiquarians  are  much  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  this  name;  and  the  bed;  derivation  they  can  find  for 
it  is,  that  Fulk,  the  firll  earl  of  Anjou  of  that  name, 
being  flung  with  remorfe  for  fome  wicked  aftion,  went 
in  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem  as  a  work  of  atonement; 
where,  being  foundly  fcourged  with  broom-twigs,  ( genijla, 
Lat.  genet,  Fr.)  which  grew  plentifully  on  the  fpot,  he 
ever  after  took  the  furname  of  Plantagenel  or  Broom-ftalk, 
which  was  retained  by  his  poflerity. 

PLANTAGINEL'LA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Eriocaulon 
and  Limosella. 

PLANTA'GINI  ACCE'DENS.  )  c  -  „ 

PLANTA'GINIS  FO'LIIS.  )  066  1  ONTKr>ERIA* 

PLANTA'GO,  f.  [either  from  its  refemblance  to  the 
foie  of  the  foot,  planta,  in  flatnefs,  breadth,  and  lines  or 
furrows;  or  from  the  depreffed  trodden  appearance  of 
fome  of  the  moll  common  fpecies,  particularly  P.  media.] 
The  Herb  Plantain;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  plantagines, 
Jujf.  Generic  charafters  — Calyx  :  perianthium  four-cleft,, 
ereft,  very  fhort,  permanent ;  in  fome  fpecies  irregular,  in 
others  regular.  Corolla  one-petalled,  permanent,  fliri- 
velling;  tube  cylindrie  -  globular  ;  border  four- cleft, 
reflex ;  fegmen.ts  ovate,  acute.  Stamina:  filaments  four, 
capillar)’,  ereft,  very  long;  an  there  fomewhat  oblong, 
compreffed,  incumbent.  Pillillum  :  germ  ovate;  ftyle 
filiform,  fliorter  by  half  than  the  ftamens;  ftigma  fimple. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  ovate,  two  celled,  opening  tranf- 
verfely,  having  a  loofe  partition.  Seeds  feveral  or  foli- 
tary,  oblong.  —  Ejj'ential  CharaBer.  Calyx  four- cleft; 
corolla  four-cleft,  with  the  border  reflex;  ftamina  very 
long;  capfule  two-celled,  cut  tranfverfely.  This  genus 
contains  forty -three  fpecies,  divided  into  two  very- 
unequal  feftions. 

I.  Stem  none  :  flower-ftalks  naked. 

1.  Plantago  major,  or  great  plantain:  leaves  ovate, 
fmoothilh,  lhorter  than  the  petiole ;  fcape  round;  fpike 
having  the  florets  imbricate;  feeds  very  many.  The 
root  of  the  great  plantain,  or  way-bread,  when  old,  is 
the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb,  prsemorfe  or  flumped,  laying 
Itror.g  hold  of  the  earth  by  its  fibres,  which  flrike  deeply, 
and  are  whitifli.  Leaves  petioled,  feven-ribbed,  orfome- 
times  nine-ribbed,  fmooth,  but  fomewhat  hairy  when 
young,  about  a  hand  in  length,  often  remotely  toothed 
about  the  edge.  Petioles  long,  convex  on  the  under  fide, 
concave  above,  each  forming  a  kind  of  flieath  at  its  bafe. 
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Scapes  upright,  pubefcent,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Spikes 
cylindrical,  very  long,  linear,  compofed  of  many  clofely 
imbricate  flowers,  under  each  of  which  is  a  lanceolate 
concave  brafte.  Divifions  of  the  calyx  ovate,  concave, 
blunt,  fmooth,  nearly  equal.  Antherae  purple,  two- 
celled,  each  cell  terminating  at  bottom  in  a  point.  Style 
villofe.  Seeds  few,  about  nine  in  each  cell ;  (according 
to  Leers  fix;  but  Mr.  Curtis  fays,  he  has  commonly 
found  about  twenty  fmall  ones,  whereas  P.  lanceolata 
has  only  two  large  feeds;)  they  are  fub-ovate,  flightly 
convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other,  with  a  ventral 
navel  in  the  middle,  of  a  palifh  brown  colour. 

Native  of  moll  parts  of  Europe  and  Japan,  in  meadows, 
gardens,  and  particularly  by  way-fides,  whence  its  name 
of  way-bread.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  flowers  during 
the  whole  fummer.  The  feeds  afford  food  to  many  of 
the  fmall  birds.  Mr.  Curtis  fays  that  cattle  generally 
appear  very  readily  to  eat  the  leaves.  According  to  the 
Swedifh  experiments,  flieep,  goats,  and  fwine, eat  it;  cows 
and  horfes  refufe  it.  The  leaves  have  a  weak  herbaceous 
fmell,  and  an  auftere  bitterifh  fubfaline  tafle ;  their  quali¬ 
ties  are  faid  to  be  refrigerant,  attenuating,  fubllyptic,  and 
diu retie. 

Plantain  was  formerly  reckoned  among  the  mod  effica¬ 
cious  vulnerary  herbs;  and  the  common  people  now 
apply  the  leaves  to  frefh  wounds  and  cutaneous  fores. 
Inwardly  they  have  been  ufed  in  phthifical  complaints, 
fpitting  of  blood,  and  in  various  fluxes,  both  alvineand 
haemorrhagic.  The  feeds  however  feem  better  adapted 
to  relieve  pulmonary  difeafes  than  the  leaves,,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  mucilaginous.  The  roots  have  alfo  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  cure  of  tertian  intermittents,  and,  from 
the  experience  of  Bergius,  not  undefervedly.  An  ounce 
or  two  of  the  expreffed  juice,  or  the  like  quantity  of  a 
flrong  infufion,  may  be  given  for  a  dofe  ;  in  agues  the 
dofe  iliould  be  double  this  quantity,  and  taken  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fit.  Plantain  is  faid  to  be  a  cure 
for  the  bite  of  the  rattle-fnake ;  but  probably  with  little 
foundation,  although  it  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients 
in  the  remedy  cf  the  negro  Ciefar,  for  the  difeovery  of 
which  he  received  a  confiderable  reward  from  the  Alleih- 
bly  of  South  Carolina. 

|3.  P.  minor,  is  much  fmaller  than  the  common  fort. 
Leaves  three-nerved  ;  flalk  not  more  than  an  inch  and 
a  half  high  5  fpike  fhorter  and  having  fewer  flowers  in 
proportion.  Inhabits  about  Shirehampton,  and  King’s 
Wefton,  nearBriftol. 

y.  P.  dentata :  leaves  with  large  teeth  towards  the 
bale. 

^  P.  pyramidalis :  fpike  leafy  ;  flower-leaves  difpofed 
in  a  pyramidal  form. 

e.  P.  rofea,  or  rofe-plantain  :  fpike  abortive,  or  com¬ 
pofed  of  leaves,  as  in  the  preceding,  which  differs  not 
from  this,  except  in  having  the  fpike-leaves  imbricate  in 
a  pyramid;  whereas  in  the rofe- plantain  they  are  expand¬ 
ed  like  a  rofe  ;  both  forts  of  fpike  often  fpring  from  the 
fame  root.  Rofe-plantain  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens. 

£.  P.  fparfa,  or  befom-plantain  :  fpike  abortive,  leafy  ; 
branching  into  a  panicle.  Found  at  Bedingham,  near 
Bungay,  in  Suffolk. 

2.  Plantago  craffa,  or  thick-leaved  plantain:  leaves 
obovate,  fhining,  waved,  fomewhat  flelhy,  fubfeflile ;  fcape 
compreffed  below;  flowers  imbricate,  remote  at  the  bafe. 
Jacquin,  who  deferibes  this  plant  in  the  Supplement  to, 
his  Colleftion,  fays  he  is  unacquainted  with  its  native 
country.  It  is  a  ftiff  and  roughifh  plant,  pretty  much 
divided,  or  many-headed.  It  bears  the  open  air  in  fum¬ 
mer,  but  muff  be  taken  into  the  green-houfe  in  winter. 
The  root  is  perennial,  confining  of  a  heap  of  thick  branchy 
white  fibres:  the  radical  leaves  are  numerous,  thick,  ereft, 
and  either  of  an  ovate  or  lanceolate  form  from  a  channelled 
foot-ftalk;  nervous,  dark  green,  and  two  or  three  inches 
long.  Seeds  ovate,  punftated;  if  viewed  with  a  glafs 
blackilh,  and  not  gloffy.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  native  of 
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the  South  of  Europe.  Mr.  Donn,  who  cultivated  it  in 
the  botanic  garden  at  Cambridge,  attributes  it  to  Sweden, 
and  afligns  the  year  1790  for  its  introduction. 

3.  Plantago  Aliatica,  or  Afiatic  plantain  :  leaves  ovate, 
fmooth  ;  fcape  angular ;  fpike  having  the  florets  diftinCt. 
This  fpecies  refembles  P.  major  fo  much,  that  it  might 
eafily  be  taken  for  the  fame  :  the  fpike  however  is  longer, 
the  flowers  remote,  the  leaves  ufually  fomewhat  toothed 
at  the  bafe,  and  the  fcape  angular.  Native  of  China  and 
Siberia.  Introduced  in  1787,  by  Monf.  Thouin.  It 
flowers  in  July. 

4.  Plantago  maxima,  orgreateft  plantain  :  leaves  ovate, 
fomewhat  toothletted,  pubefcent,  nine-nerved;  fpikes 
cylindrical,  imbricate;  fcape  round.  This  is  a  plant 
which  bears  the  open  air.  The  root  is  fufiform,  peren¬ 
nial,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger:  producing  annually 
feveral  leaves  with  long  footftalks,  which  are  marked  in 
front  with  a  furrow.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  fome¬ 
what  acute,  either  toothed  or  entire,  marked  with  from 
five  to  eleven  nerves,  villofe  on  both  fides,  but  1110ft  fo 
on  the  back  ;  hence  they  feel  foft  to  the  touch  :  they 
vary  much  in  fize  and  breadth,  fo  that,  exclufive  of  the 
footftalks,  a  leaf  of  nine  inches  (hall  be  fometimes  of  the 
breadth  of  half  a  foot,  and  fometimes  only  two  inches. 
Native  of  Siberia.  Cultivated  in  1763,  by  Mr.  James 
Gordon.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

5.  Plantago  media,  or  hoary  plantain  :  leaves  ovate, 
pubefcent,  longer  than  the  petiole  ;  fcape  round  ;  fpike 
cylindrical;  feeds  folitary.  Hoary  Plantain  has  the 
leaves  fmall,  and  lefs  blunt  than  in  the  common  great 
plantain  ;  hoary,  commonly  five-nerved,  lying  clofe  to  the 
ground,  on  very  fnort  dilated  petioles.  Spike  fliort,  clofe. 
Filaments  longer  than  in  P.  major,  pale  purple  :  antherse 
white,  and  more  fliowy.  Capfules  containing  only  two 
feeds,  as  in  P.  lanceolata.  Gsertner  defences  the  capl'ule 
as  covered  by  both  calyx  and  corolla,  of  a  cylindric-ovate 
form,  opening  tranfverfely  a  little  above  the  bafe,  fo  that 
the  lid  forms  the  greater  part  of  it.  Partition  fo  very 
thin  as  to  be  almoft  evanefcent  in  a  flate  of  maturity. 
Seed  in  each  cell  one,  of  an  oblong  elliptic  form,  on  one 
fide  convex  and  fmooth,  on  the  other  concave,  with  an 
umbilical  tubercle  in  the  middle,  of  a  yellowfih  horn- 
colour,  (hilling  and  mucilaginous.  The  root  is  peren¬ 
nial,  large  when  fully  grown,  penetrating  deep,  and 
having  numerous  lateral  fibres,  by  which  it  l'upports 
itfelf  in  the  moll  fcorching  feafons it  is  alfo  not  de- 
ftroyed  by  frequent  mowing,  as  no  oft  lawns  and  grafs- 
plats  teftify.  Native  of  moll  parts  of  Europe,  among 
grafs,  efpecially  in  calcareous  and  gravelly  foils  ;  flower¬ 
ing  during  the  whole  fummer. 

6*  Plantago  Virginica,  or  Virginian  plantain  :  leaves 
lanceolate-ovate, pubefcent,  fomewhat  toothletted  ;  fpikes 
haying  the  flowers  remote;  fcape  round.  In  America 
this  unfolds  its  corolla,  and  puts  forth  the  ftanoens, 
which  it  fcarcely  does  in  Europe.  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
native  of  Virginia.  Introduced  in  1775, by  Monf.  Thouin. 

7-  Plantago  altiflima,  or  tall  plantain  :  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  five-nerved,  toothed,  fmooth  ;  fpike  oblong-cylin¬ 
drical ;  fcape  angular.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  a  foot 
or  a  foot  and  a  haif  in  length,  thick,  with  blunt  diilant 
teeth,  on  very  long  petioles.  Scapes  two  or  three  feet 
high  ;  when  young  rugged,  but  when  old  almoft  fmooth. 
Spike  cylindrical,  fcarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
lmooth;  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  plant,  fliort, 
compact,  and  clofe.  Native  of  Italy  and  Silefia.  Intro¬ 
duced  in  1774,  by  Jof.  Nich.  de  Jacquin. 

8.  Plantago  lanceolata,  or  ribwort-plantain  :  leaves 
lanceolate;  fpike  fubovate,  naked  ;  fcape  angular.  Root 
perennial,  when  old  appearing  as  if  bitten  off  at  the  ^nd. 
Leaves  all  from  the  root,  truly  lanceolate,  diftinguifhed 
by  five  (fometimes  three  or  (even)  pi  eminent  ribs,  pointed, 
entire,  or  fometimes  having  a  few  teeth  near  the  bafe  : 
Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  in  maritime  (filiations 
they  are  toothed  all  along  the  edges  ;  they  are  of  a  dark' 
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green,  moft  hairy  beneath,  taper  at  the  bafe  into  a  long 
flat  footftalk,  ribbed  like  the  leaf  itfelf,  and  at  their  infer- 
tion  are  invelled  with  long  white  woolly  hair  fpringing 
from  the  crown  of  the  root.  Scapes  or  flowering  (talks 
upright,  longer  than  the  leaves,  from  among  which  they 
fpring  ;  they  are  clothed  at  the  bafe  with  the  fame  kind 
of  hair,  and  upwards  are  fmoothifli,  round  with  five  deep 
furrows,  (lightly  twilled,  and  terminated  by  a  fliort  ovate 
fpike,  imbricated  with  black  fcaies,  and  enlivened  with 
the  prominent  cream-coloured  antherae,  in  its  more 
advanced  ftate.  A  fpike  will  fometimes  contain  one 
hundred  and  thirty  fmall  flowers,  crowded  clofe  together, 
with  an  ovate  pointed  fcale  or  bradte  at  the  bafe  of  each. 
The  capfule  contains  two  oblong  (hining  feeds,  of  an 
amber  colour,  in  each  cell.  The  (talks  continue  to  grow 
after  the  flowering  is  over,  and  fometimes  (hoot  out  to  the 
length  of  two  feet  or  more.  When  it  grows  in  meadows, 
the  leaves  are  ereCt  and  drawn  up  ;  but  in  a  dry  barren 
foil,  they  are  {barter,  broader,  and  more  fpread  on  the 
ground. 

It  grows  fpontaneoufly  by  the  fides  of  roads,  and  in  dry 
paftures,  where  it  is  left  untouched  by  cattle,  to  feed 
fmall  birds  with  the  copious  produce  of  its  feeds.  It  has 
been  generally  conlidered  as  a  weed,  occupying  the  room 
of  graflesand  other  ufeful  herbs;  but  it  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  culture,  under  the  name  of  rib-grafs,  as 
a  good  food  for  (heep,  or  to  be  made  into  hay  for  cattle  in 
general.  Haller  attributes  the  richnefs  of  the  milk  in  the 
alpine  dairies  to  this  plant  and  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  or 
lady’s  mantle.  Linnaeus  fays,  it  is  eaten  by  horfes,  (beep, 
and  goats,  but  that  cows  refufe  it.  Sheep  will  eat  it, 
either  green  or  dried,  provided  it  be  well  gotten  ;  but  it 
does  not  anfwer  for  palturage,  without  a  mixture  of  clo¬ 
ver  or  grades.  The  total  abfence,  fays  Dr.  Withering, 
of  this  plant,  in  rnarfhy  lands,  is  a  certain  criterion  of 
their  wretched  quality.  In  proportion  as  fuch  foils  are 
improved  by  draining,  it  will  flourifh  and  abound.  Rib¬ 
wort-plantain  however,  at  lead  in  England,  is  not  a  cri¬ 
terion  of  excellence  in  a  foil,  but  merely  of  its  drynefs. 
Mr.  Curtis,  Dr.  Withering,  and  Dr.  Smith,  do  not  fpeak 
favourably  of  this  plant,  as  a  pafture  or  meadow  herb. 
Certainly  from  theory  one  fliould  decide  agninlt  it:  but 
practical  men  hold  it  in  fome  efteem. 

Mr.  Zappa,  of  Milan,  affirms  that  P.  lanceolata  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  every  meadow  of  Lombardy,  efpecially 
in  thofe  which  are  irrigated  ;  that  it  vegetates  early, 
flowers  at  the  beginning  of  May,  ripens  in  five  weeks, 
and  is  cut  with  Poa  trivialis ;  that  the  height  of  the  leaves 
is  about  one  foot,  and  of  the  (talk  a  foot  and  half;  that 
it  multiplies  itfelf  much  by  the  feed,  and  a  little  by  the 
roots,  which  it  continues  for  fome  time  to  reproduce  ; 
that  is  eaten  heartily  by  every  fort  of  cattle,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  by  the  cows  in  grafs,  and  the  cows  like  it  moft  in 
May,  having  great  influence  on  the  milk;  that  the  hay 
is  eaten  more  voracioufly  by  cows,  and  has  on  them 
great  influence  in  the  flefn  ;  in  fliort,  that  is  one  of  the 
belt  plants  either  for  the  milk  or  the  flefli. 

Mr.  Young  informs  11s,  that  he  had  long  before  recom¬ 
mended  this  plant  for  laying  land  to  grafs,  and  fowed  it 
on  his  own  farm.  At  the  lame  time  he  looks  upon  it  as 
extravagant  to  propofe  dandelion  and  forrel  as  plants 
proper  for  a  cow-palture;  and  conjectures  that  thofe 
plants,  being  found  among  good  ones,  have  qualities 
given  them  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  them.  Mr. 
Martyn  fays,  “  I  am  inclined  to  make  the  fame  conjecture 
of  narrow-leaved  plantain,  ribwort,  or  rib-grafs ;  and 
fliould  even  have  preferred  dandelion  and  forrel  to  it ; 
but  I  am  cautious  of  oppofing  theory  to  practice.” 

Dr.  Anderfon  obferves,  that  it  is  well  liked  by  herfies 
and  cattle,  and  yields  a  very  good  crop  upon  rich  ground 
tending  to  damipnefs,  if  it  is  at  the  fame  time  foft  and 
fpongy ;  but  that  upon  any  foil  which  has  a  tendency  to 
bind,  or  upon  dry  ground,  it  furnifhes  a  very  fcanty  crop. 
It  has  been  adopted  in  fome  parts  of  Yorkshire  as  a 
7  Q  fummer- 
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fummer-grafs ;  and  for  cattle  and  fiieep  It  is  there  in  high 
efteem  :  it  is  not  however  well  affedted  by  horfes  ;  and  as 
an  article  of  hay  it  is  held  to  be  detrimental  to  the  crop  ; 
retaining  its  fap  an  unufual  length  of  time  ;  and,  when 
fully  dry,  falls  into  a  fmall  compafs,  or  is  broken  into 
fragments,  and  left  behind  in  the  field.  One  advantage 
of  this  plant  is,  that  its  feeds  may  be  ealily  procured 
genuine.  A  fmall  proportion  of  it  may  be  eligible  :  it 
lias  now  flood  the  ted  of  twenty  years’  eltablifhed  practice, 
and  feerns  to  be  dill  in  good  edimation,  even  among  ob- 
fervant  hufbandmen. 

Mr.  Marfhall  made  a  trial  of  it  in  Norfolk,  as  a  fubfli- 
tute  for  clover,  but  gained  nocreditfrom  the  experiment : 
the  fadt  is,  horfes  do  not  like  it,  and  they  are  the  principal 
confumers  of  the  clover  crop  in  that  country.  The  qua¬ 
lities  of  this  fpecies  feem  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  P.  major;  and  it  is  more  ufed  than  that  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  where  it  is  more  common. 

(3,  y,  It  varies  much  in  fize  of  the  plant,  breadth  of 
the  leaves,  &c.  The  narrow  leaves  have  only  three  ribs. 
The  fpike  is  fometimes  furrounded  by  large  leaves,  indead 
of  theufual  fmall  bradtes  :  it  fometimes  becomes  an  abor¬ 
tive  panicle  :  and  it  is  found  with  two  or  three  heads. 

9.  Plantago  Capenfis,  or  Cape  plantain  :  leaves  elliptic  ; 
flowers  of  the  fpike  diftindt.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  was  found  byThunberg. 

10.  Plantago  lagoptis,  orround-headed  plantain  :  leaves 
lanceolate, fomewhat  toothletted;fpike  ovate, hirfute;  fcape 
round.  Leaves  nerve!efs,pubefcent  underneath,  brown  at 
the  tip,  and  at  the  obfolete  toothlets.  According  to  Mcnf. 
Desfontaines,  the  leaves  are  five-nerved.  Spike  fhort, ovate, 
clofe,  filky  with  very  foft  hoary  villofe  hairs  ;  when 
mature,  cylindrical.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Algiers.  Cultivated  in  1683,  by 
Mr.  James  Sutherland.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

11.  Plantago  lagopodioides  :  leaves  lanceolate,  nerved, 
ciliate,  toothletted  ;  dem  leafy  ;  peduncles  axillary  ; 
fpikes  ovate;  bradtes  membranaceous.  Stem  Ample, 
villofe.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  preceding,  acute,  tooth¬ 
letted  or  quite  entire,  running  down  into  the  petiole, 
which  is  fheathing  at  the  bafe.  Allied  to  the  P.amplex- 
icaulis  of  Cavanilles :  but  differs  in  having  the  leaves 
ciliate  only,  not  hirfute  all  over.  Perhaps  it  may  be  only 
a  variety.  Native  of  the  fands  about  Tozzer. 

12.  Plantago  Lufitanica,  or  Portugal  plantain  :  leaves 
broad-lanceolate,  three-nerved,  fomewhat  toothed  and 
hairy;  fcape  angular;  fpike  oblong,  hirfute.  Leaves  up¬ 
right,  wider  than  in  P.  media.  Spike  like  that  of  P.  la- 
gopus,  but  oblong,  with  fhort  hirfute  bradles  ;  corolla 
white,  with  a  yellowifh  flreak  ;  ftamens  white.  Style 
elongated,  pubefcent,  white.  Native  of  Spain;  and  near 
La  Calle,  in  Barbary.  Introduced  in  1781,  by  P.  M.  A. 
Brouffonet,  M.  D.  It  flow'ers  in  July  and  Augufl. 

1 3.  Plantago  Patagonica,  or  Patagonian  plantain  :  leaves 
lanceolate-linear,  fomewhat  channelled,  quite  entire, 
woolly-haired;  fcape  round,  hirfute;  fpikes  cylindrical, 
flamens  not  exceeding  in  length  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
This  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  next ;  but  the  leaves  are 
narrower,  more  linear,  and  nervelefs.  It  is  an  annual 
plant ;  and  native  of  Champion-river  in  Patagonia. 

14.  Plantago  albicans,  or  wmolly  plantain  :  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  oblique,  villofe;  fpike  cylindrical,  eredt;  fcape 
round.  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  decurrent  into  the 
petiole,  three-nerved  or  five-nerved,  quite  entire  or  very 
feldom  toothletted,  villofe  with  white  very  crowded  hairs, 
prefled  clofe.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Barbary.  Introduced  in  1770,  by  Monf.  Richard.  It 
flowers  from  June  to  September,  and  is  perennial. 

15.  Plantago  argentea,  or  filvery  plantain  :  leaves  nar¬ 
row-lanceolate,  entire,  filky,  hoary  ;  fcape  not  ftriated  ; 
fpike  round;  flowers  very  much  crowded.  Leaves  filky 
with  villofe  hairs  prefled  clofe,  very  (harp,  and  attenuated 
at  the  bafe.  Scape  round,  pubefcent,  (lender,  a  little 
longer  than  the  leaves.  It  is  allied  to  P.  albicans,  but 


has  a  fhorter  fpike,  round,  with  the  flowers  very  much 
crowded,  not  interrupted  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Native 
of  the  finds  near  Cafla  in  Barbary. 

16.  Plantago  hirfuta,  or  hairy  plantain  :  leaves  linear, 
ciliate;  fpike  cylindrical;  fcape  hirfute.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found  by  Thunberg. 

17.  Plantago  Alpina,  or  Alpine  plantain  :  leaves  linear, 
flat;  fcape  round,  hirfute;  fpike  oblong,  eredt.  Root 
perennial,  oblique,  branched,  creeping  a  little,  often  as 
it  were  bitten  off.  Leaves  nerved,  two,  three,  or  four, 
lines  in  width,  dark-coloured,  fmooth,  thick,  and  a  little 
flefliy.  Spike  very  fhort,  round,  compofed  of  from  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  to  thirty  flowers,  which  are  much  larger 
and  more  detached  than  in  P.  lanceolata.  According  to 
Krocker,  before  the  flowers  open  it  hangs  down  ;  and, 
after  flowering,  it  becomes  long  and  cylindrical.  The 
bradtes  are  as  long  again  as  the  calyx  ;  the  corollas  are 
blackifh  ;  according  to  Haller,  they  are  whitifh.  Native 
of  the  mountains  of  Swiflerland,  Auftria,  and  Siberia. 
Introduced  in  1774,  by  William  Pitcairn,  M.  D. 

18.  Plantago  Bellardi  :  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  hairy, 
higher  than  the  round  hirfute  fcape;  fpike  ovate,  eredt. 
This  is  a  fmall  annual  plant  often  fcarcely  an  inch, 
fometimes  an  inch  and  a  half,  in  height.  Several  of  the 
leaves  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  others  are  fmaller;  all 
are  linear-lanceolate  and  acute,  attenuated  at  bottom,  ob- 
fcurely  three-nerved.  Desfontaines  has  adopted  La¬ 
marck’s  name  of  P.  Holoftea;  and  remarks  that  it  differs 
from  P.  albicans,  to  which  it  is  allied,  in  having  the  hairs 
fpreading,  not  prefled  clofe,  the  fpike  fhorter  and  den  Ter, 
the  bradies  awl-fliaped,  and  the  fegments  of  the  corolla 
very  fmall.  He  adds,  that  the  leaves  are  quite  entire, 
and  three  or  five-nerved  ;  and  the  fcape  round,  not  ftria- 
te-d,  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves.  Native  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Tunis. 

19.  Plantago  Cretica,  or  Cretan  plantain:  leaves  li¬ 
near;  fcape  round,  very  fhort,  woolly;  fpike,  roundifli, 
nodding.  This  is  an  annual  plant;  when  cultivated, 
having  the  leaves  longer  and  not  fo  clofely  woolly,  and 
upon  the  whole  putting  on  a  very  different  appearance 
from  the  wild  plant.  Native  of  Crete. 

ao.  Plantago  barbata,  or  bearded-leaved  plantain:  leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  fomewhat  toothed,  bearded  at  the  bafe; 
fpike  globular,  four-flowered.  Native  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
wdiere  it  was  found  by  Forfter. 

21.  Plantago  ciliata,  or  fringed  plantain  :  leaves  hoary, 
narrow-lanceolate;  fcape  about  the  fame  length  with  the 
leaves,  hirfute;  heads  of  flowers  round,  leaflefs ;  co¬ 
rollas  ciliate.  This  puts  up  fevera!  very  fhort  Items  from 
the  fame  head.  Leaves  quite  entire,  filky  with  hairs 
prefled  clofe,  (harp,  attenuated  below.  Native  of  the 
iandy  defert  near  Cafla  and  Elhammah.  Annual. 

22.  Plantago  maritima,  or  fea  plantain :  leaves  linear, 
almoft  quite  entire,  channelled,  woolly  at  the  bafe ;  fpike 
cylindrical;  fcape  round.  Root  perennial,  woody,  in- 
verfely  conical  at  the  crown.  Stalk  five  or  fix  inches 
high.  Spike  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  bent  at  a  right  angle  before  flowering.  Leaves 
convex  on  the  lower,  channelled  on  the  upper,  furface, 
generally  entire,  but  fometimes  with  a  few  minute  irregu¬ 
lar  teeth.  Bradtes  keeled  ;  tube  of  the  corolla  woolly; 
anthers  yellow.  This  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed 
Plate  at  fig.  1.  and  the  parts  are  fhown  feparately :  a,  the 
root ;  b,  a  leaf;  c,  the  fpike  ;  d,  the  flowers. 

No  plant  varies  more  in  fize  than  this  :  its  leaves  being 
fometimes  fcarcely  an  inch,  at  other  times  more  than  a 
foot,  in  length.  The  height  of  the  ftalk  is  more  conflant, 
but  the  number  of  flowers  in  the  fpike  varies  extremely. 
It  loves  a  muddy  foil,  but  is  as  various  in  its  place  of 
growth  as  in  fize,  being  found,  like  Statice  Armeria,  on 
the  highefl  mountains  as  well  as  on  the  fea-fhore.  Hence 
it  has  been  taken  for  P.  alpina,  which  is  a  very  different 
plant,  with  fhort  oval  fpikes,  and  lanceolate  flat  leaves. 
Still  lefs  refemblance  has  it  to  P.  Loeflingii  5  that  having 
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flat  leaves,  and  very  fliort  roundifli  pale  fpikes,  much 
like  thofe  of  P.  plyliium. 

Our  P.  maritima  may  be  known  by  its  very  flefliy  and 
fmooth  leaves,  channelled  above  and  convex  below,  with 
a  tuft  of  wool  at  their  bafe,  and  the  fpike,  however  fliort, 
always  cylindrical.  It  is  common  on  the  fea-coaft  and  in 
fait  rnarflies,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Barbary,  and 
North  America,  flowering  rather  late  in  the  fummer.  It 
alio  grows  in  the  Allures  of  rocks  on  mountains  remote 
from  t’nefea.  Mr.  Robfon  found  it  near  Barnard  Caltie, 
thirty-live  miles  from  the  fea  ;  and  Mr.  Lightfoot  on  the 
fummits  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  Withering  notices  two  varieties.  One  narrow¬ 
leaved,  with  filiform  leaves,  a  much  fmaller  plant  than  the 
common  fort,  and  flowering  earlier.  He  found  it  in  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  going  out  of  flower  the  beginning  of  June. 
Leaves  about  two  inches  long ;  ftalk  cylindrical,  flender, 
not  fcored,  four  inches  high  ;  fpike  an  inch  long,  cylin¬ 
drical,  notclofely  crowded  with  florets.  The  other  flat¬ 
leaved,  with  flat  ribbed  leaves  very  fparingly  toothed. 
Leaves  five  inches  long,  flat,  five-ribbed  ;  l'pike  tw'O 
inches  long.  Obferved  near  the  Briftol  Channel  by  Mr. 
Swayne,  and  at  Yarmouth  by  Mr.  Woodward. 

23.  Plantago  fubulata,  or  awl-leaved  plantain  :  leaves 
awl-lhaped,  three-fided,  ftriated,  rugged 3  fcape  round. 
Leaves  clultered,  filiform,  acute,  flat  above,  convex  un¬ 
derneath,  rugged  about  the  edge  with  fcarcely-confpicu- 
ous  prickles;  woolly  at  the  root.  Scape  round,  longer 
than  the  leaves,  by  no  means  fmooth.  Spike  ovate-ob¬ 
long,  not  villofe,  flender,  clofe.  Native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  efpecially  on  the  fandy  fhores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean;  growing  in  thick  tufts;  alfo  about  Tlemfen,  in 
Barbary.  Introduced  in  1773  by  John  earl  of  Bute. 

24.  Plantago  gentianoides,  or  gentian-leaved  plantain: 
very  fmooth;  leaves  ovate,  three-ribbed,  fomewhat  waved, 
ftalk  round  ;  bradtes  ovate,  naked,  fhorter  than  the  calyx. 
Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  Mount  Olympus,  with  the 
preceding.  Root  perennial,  thick.  Leaves  very  like 
Gentiana  acaulis.  Stalks  three  or  four  inches  high,  quite 
fmooth  and  naked.  Spike  cylindrical,  flender,  fcarcely  an 
inch  long,  perfectly  fmooth  in  every  part.  Flora  Grcvca, 
N°  355- 

25.  Plantago  varia,  or  variable  New-Holland  plantain: 
hairy;  leaves  lanceolate,  three-ribbed,  toothed;  woolly, 
as  well  as  the  italics,  at  the  bottom;  fpike  many-flow¬ 
ered.  Native  of  various  parts  of  New  Holland  without 
the  tropic.  It  vras  fent  from  Port  Jackfon,  in  1793,  by 
Dr.  White.  The  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches  long, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  wide,  tapering  towards  the 
bafe,  or  footftalk,  which  lull  is  variable  in  length ;  both 
tides  are  clothed  with  denfe  fhort  pubefcence,  and  marked 
with  three  (occafionally  five)  longitudinal  ribs;  margin 
often  befet  with  diftant,  very  large  and  dilated,  almoft 
ovate,  teeth  ;  fometiines  with  obfolete  ones,  or  none  at 
all.  Flower-ftalks  taller  than  the  leaves,  at  leaft  when 
full-grown  ;  hairy,  round,  woolly  at  the  bafe.  Spike  cylin¬ 
drical,  hairy,  of  rather  numerous,  but  fometiines  diftant, 
flowers.  In  many  points  akin  to  albicans,  and  to  ferra- 
ria  and  its  allies;  but  very  diftin<51,  as  a  fpecies,  from  all 
of  them.  This  and  the  three  following  are  from  Brown’s 
Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 

26.  Plantago  debilis,  or  weak  New-Holland  plantain  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  or  entire,  three-ribbed,  flaccid  ; 
beardlefs,  as  well  as  the  thread-fhaped  flower-ftalk,  at  the 
bafe;  lower  flowers  of  the  fpike  fcattered.  Found  by 
Mr.  Brown  at  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.  Nearly 
akin  to  the  foregoing. 

27.  Plantago  hifpida,  or  hifpid  New-Holland  plantain  : 
hairy  and  hoary  ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  toothed';  beard¬ 
lefs,  as  well  as  the  flower-ftalk,  at  their  bafe  :  fpike  of 
many  imbricated  flowers.  Native  of  the  fouth  coaft  of 
New  Holland. 

28.  Plantago  carnofa,  or  flefliy  New-Holland  plantain  : 
very  fmooth ;  leaves  lanceolate,  deeply  toothed,  fomewhat 


flefliy;  naked,  as  well  as  the  flower-ftalk,  at  their  bafe; 
flowers  from  one  to  three.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Van 
Diemen.  Brown,  N°  42,  3,  4. 

29.  Plantago  gracilis,  or  flender-fpiked  plantain : 
leaves  lanceolate,  toothletted,  bluntifli ;  fcape  round,  not 
ftriated  ;  fpike  clofe,  very  long.  Leaves  fmooth,  with  a 
rufefcent  down  at  the  bafe.  Spike  (lender,  not  interrupted. 
Native  of  Barbary  near  La  Calle. 

30.  Plantago  recurvata,  or  recurved-leaved  plantain: 
leaves  linear,  channelled,  recurved,  naked.  Leaves  radi¬ 
cal,  acute,  fomewhat  pubefcent-  underneath,  fcarcely 
toothletted.  Scapes  filiform,  round,  not  ftriated,  eredt, 
lhorter  than  the  leaves.  It  is  allied  to  P.  fubulata;  and 
perhaps  may  be  the  fame  cultivated  in  a  garden.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  the  Levant. 

31.  Plantago  macrorhiza,  or  thick-rooted  plantain  : 
leaves  fpatulate,  gafh-toothed  ;  teeth  imbricate,  mucro- 
nate;  fcape  round,  hairy.  Leaves  radical,  fpreading 
like  a  rofe,  narrowing  very  much  towards  the  bafe,  thick, 
hirfute  on  both  fides,  mucronate;  teeth  ovate,  three  or 
five  on  each  fide.  Scape  afcending,  a  hand  or  more  in 
height,  covered  clofely  with  hairs  prefled  to  it.  Spike 
cylindrical  hirfute,  two  inches  and  more  in  length.  Des- 
fontaines  defcribes  it,  under  the  name  of  P.  crithmoides, 
as  a  low  tufted  plant,  hirfute,  branched,  decumbent  at 
the  bafe.  Root  thick,  twilled,  fomewhat  woody.  Leaves 
crowded,  running  down  into  the  petiole,  hirfute,  deeply 
toothed;  teeth  acute,  fomewhat  remote.  Native  of  Si¬ 
cily  and  Barbary.  Found  by  Poiret  in  the  plains  of  Ma- 
zoule,by  Vahl  at  way-fides  about  Tunis,  by  Desfontaines 
in  the  fiflures  of  rocks  on  the  coaft. 

32.  Plantago  ferraria,  or  law-leaved  plantain:  leaves 
lanceolate,  five-nerved,  tooth-ferrate ;  fcape  round.  Des¬ 
fontaines  defcribes  the  leaves  as  almoft  like  thofe  of  P. 
lanceolata,  villofe,  ferrated  with  awl-fliaped  longifli  re¬ 
mote  fpreading  teeth.  Scape  longer  than  the  leaves, 
villofe  with  hairs  prefled  clofe.  Spike  clofe,  flender.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Silefia,  Apulia,  and  Barbary;  Krocker  fays  he 
found  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder  and  other  rivers,  in  a 
clayey  foil  ;  Desfontaines  in  Algiers.  Poiret  informs  us 
that  this  handfome  fpecies  grows,  with  fome  varieties,  in 
fhady  moift  places. 

33.  Plantago  coronopus,  or  buck’s-horn  plantain : 
leaves  linear,  toothed;  fcape  round.  Root  annual. 
Leaves  pinnatifid  (fometimes  bipinnatifid)  hairy,  with 
very  unequal  fegments,  lying  on  the  ground  in  form  of  a 
ftar,  whence  the  fanciful  names  of  herba  Jlella,  and  ftar  of 
the  earth.  Scapes  afcending,  four  inches  high.  Spike 
cylindrical,  in  fandy  ground  few-flowered,  and  fo  fliort  as 
to  be  almoft  headed.  Segments  of  the  calyx  lapping  over 
each  other,  deeply  divided,  and  fringed  at  the  outer  edge. 
Antherae  terminated  by  a  (mail  lanceolate  tranfparent 
membrane;  which  is  conftant,  however  the  plant  may 
vary  in  the  fize  and  clefts  of  the  leaves,  height  of  the 
ftalk,  or  length  of  the  fpike.  Native  of  mod  parts  of 
Europe,  Barbary,  &c.  in  fandy  and  gravelly  foils,  and  on 
the  fea-coaft ;  flowering  all  the  fummer.  It  is  common 
in  the  fields- of  Denmark,  and  by  road-iides ;  it  is  repre- 
fented  (from  the  Flora  Danica)  at  fig. 

Miller  fays,  that  there  are  two  varieties  growing  in 
Britain;  the  common,  which  is  plentiful  on  heaths;  and 
the  narrow-leaved,  which  is  found  upon  many  of  the 
Welfh  mountains.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  formerly  culti¬ 
vated  as  a  falad-herb  in  gardens,  but  has  been  long  ba- 
niflied  for  its  rank  difagreeable  flavour. 

Other  varieties  are  mentioned  by  different  authors  ; 
but  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  much  lubjedl  to  varia¬ 
tion.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  the  tenth,  twelfth,  four¬ 
teenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-fecond,  are 
fo  nearly  allied,  that  we  may  conjecture  their  difference 
to  be  owing  to  change  of  place,  or  the  mixture  of  pollen. 
P.  Loeflingii,  which  has  been  confounded  both  with  this 
fpecies  and  P.  maritima,  is  very  diftindt  from  both,  as 
may  appear  from  the  defcription  that  follow's. 

34.  Plantago 
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34.  Plantago  Loeflingii,  or  Spanifh  plantain:  leaves  li¬ 
near,  fomewhat  toothed  ;  fcape  round  ;  fpike  ovate,  brac- 
tes  keeled,  membranaceous.  This  differs  from  P.  ccro- 
nopus  in  being  fmaller  and  earlier ;  in  having  an  ovate 
fpike,  with  the  flowers  more  thinly  imbricate  ;  the  brac- 
tes  fmooth  and  boat-ftiaped,  whereas  in  that  they  areawl- 
fliaped,  very  narrow,  and  pubefcent.  The  ltamens  are 
fhorter ;  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  more  acute  ;  the  corolla 
of  a  browner  colour.  The  leaves  are  linear,  not  lanceo¬ 
late,  and  fparingly  toothed.  The  fcape  is  hairy.  It  is  an 
annual  plant;  native  of  Spain,. on  hills  and  the  borders 
of  fields. 

35.  Plantago  cornuti :  leaves  pinnate;  pinnas  une¬ 
qual  and  diftant;  fcape  round;  ftyles  very  long;  fila¬ 
ments  very  fliort.  Root  fufiform,  a  finger  in  thicknefs, 
whitifb.  Leaves  numerous,  fpread  out  in  a  circle,  acute, 
with  foft  hairs  fcattered  over  the  furface  and  along  the 
edge,  half  a  foot  in  length.  Scapes  very  many,  afcend- 
ing,  clofely  villofe,  rugged,  the  length  of  the  leaves. 
Spike  linear,  three  inches  long,  round,  leafiefs,  upright, 
flender.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  P.  coronopus;  but  is 
more  fmooth,  with  the  fegments  of  the  leaves  unequal, 
and  a  very  long  ftyle.  Its  place  of  growth  is  unknown. 
Jacquin  received  the  feeds  from  Gouan,  under  the  name 
of  P.  cornuti. 

II.  With  a  leafy  ftem. 

36.  Plantago  amplexicaulis :  (lem  erefl,  Ample ;  leaves 
lanceolate,  fomewhat  flefhy,  quite  entire,  embracing; 
heads  fubovate.  The  plant  of  this  exaftly  refembles  P. 
•lanceolata  ;  but  the  ftem  is  about  the  length  of  the  little 
finger  (whereas  that  has  no  ftem),  and  upright.  Leaves 
fomewhat  flefhy,  narrowed  at  the  bafeand  embracing,  be- 
fet  with  fcattered  hairs.  Peduncles  long,  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Heads  fubovate.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  na¬ 
tive  of  Spain. 

37.  Plantago  pfyllium,  clammy  plantain,  or  fleawort : 
ftem  branched,  herbaceous ;  leaves  fomewhat  toothed, 
recurved  ;  heads  leafiefs.  Root,  flender,  annual,  fufiform. 
Stemftifflfh,  upright,  jointed,  round,  tinged  here  and  there 
with  purple.  Lower  leaves  obfcurely  toothed  ;  upper  ones 
quite  entire.  Corollas  fharply  four-cleft,  of  a  whitifh- 
bay  colour.  Seeds  fmall,  brown, oblong,  filming,  convex 
on  one  fide,  concave  on  the  other.  Native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  the  Canary-iflands  ;  cultivated 
here  in  1 562,  as  appears  from  Turner’s  Herbal.  Miller 
fays,  that  it  was  found  in  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  canals,  which  were  dug  for  the  Chelfea 
water- works  ;  and  that  it  is  fometimes  imported  from  the 
fouth  of  France  for  medical  ufe.  It  flowers  in  July. 

38.  Plantago  fquarrofa,  or  leafy-fpiked  plantain  :  her¬ 
baceous;  ftems  branched,  diffufed,  decumbent;  leaves 
linear,  quite  entire  ;  heads  fquarrofe.  This,  according 
to  Jacquin,  flowers  in  the  ftove  from  June  to  Auguft,  af¬ 
ter  which  it  ripens  its  feed.  From  a  white  annual  root 
proceeds  a  weak  ftem,  incurvated  at  the  bafe,  and  from 
thence,  foon  after  its  origin,  oppofitely  branched,  round, 
villofe,  and  half  a  foot  high  ;  leaves  fefiile,  roughifh,  from 
one  to  four  inches  long,  fubciliated,  and  that  particularly 
below.  Flowers  folitary  in  the  bofoms  of  the  floral  fpikes, 
forming  a  leafy  fpike,  exactly  anfwering  to  the  Linnsean 
character;  calycme  leaves  equal,  and  green,  covered  with 
white  vifcid  hairs;  petal  pale;  antheras  brownifli  :  the 
whole  ftyle  villofe  and  white.  Native  of  Egypt.  Intro¬ 
duced  in  1787,  by  Mr.  Zier.  It  flowers  in  Auguft  and 
September. 

39.  Plant3go  Indica,  or  Indian  plantain:  ftem  branched, 
herbaceous;  leaves  quite  entire,  reflex;  heads  leafy. 
Native  of  Egypt  and  India.  Gmelin  found  it  about  Af- 
tracan.  Cultivated  in  1683,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

40.  Plantago  pumila,  or  dwarf  plantain  :  ftem  branched, 
herbaceous;  leaves  quite  entire,  flelhy  ;  branches  even. 
This  is  fo  like  the  P.  Indica  of  Linnaeus,  that  at  firft 
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fight,  it  might  pafs  for  a  fmall  variety  of  it.  It  is  an 
annual  tender  plant,  about  a  fpan  high.  Root  fmall, 
growing  more  and  more  (lender  as  it  defcends ;  and 
fibriilofe  at  the  edges.  Stem  ereft,  variouily  bent,  round, 
thin  ;  beneath  compofcd  of  brandies  decollating  oppo¬ 
fitely,  fpreading  half  a  palm’s  length,  and  with  internodes 
of  about  two  inches.  Leaves  fubulate,  channelled,  very 
fpreading,  reflefted  at  the  tip,  oppofite,  the  upper  ones 
fometimes  ternate  and  quaternate,  about  a  palm’s  length, 
pubefcent  on  the  margins,  or  ciliated. 

41.  Plantago  cynops,or  (lirubby  plantain:  ftem  branched, 
fuft'ruticofe  ;  [eaves  quite  entire,  filiform,  drift ;  heads 
fomewhat  leafy.  It  differs  from  P.  pfyliium,  in  having  a 
perennial  fufiform  root;  the  flem  not  villofe,  but  naked, 
fhrubby,  purp.Mfti,  procumbent,  then  ereft,  diffufed; 
leaves  oppofite,  quite  entire,  ereft,  fubvillofe,  whereas 
tliofe  of  the  other  are  p.'Hulous  and  villofe;  the  fpikes 
are  encircled  with  leaves  and  fcales.  Native  of  the  (outh 
of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  Siberia.  Cultivated  in  1 596,  by 
Gerard.  It  flower^  from  May  to  Auguft. 

The  ancients  made  a  mucilage  cf  the  feeds  by  decoc¬ 
tion,  both  from  this  fpecies,  and  P.  pfyllium.  It  was  ef- 
teemed  lubricating  and  peftoral,  provided  the  feeds  were 
neither  bruifed  nor  over-boiled,  the  kernel  being  acrid. 
They  are  now  neglefted. 

42.  Plantago  Afra,  or  Barbary’  plantain:  ftem  branched, 
flirubby;  leaves  lanceolate,  toothed;  heads  leafleff. 
Stem  a  foot  high,  upright,  pubefcent :  leaves  fubvillofe, 
ftriated.  Spikes  feveral,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Native  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  along  the 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Tabarca. 

43.  Plantago  parvifiora,  or  fmall-flowered  plantain  : 
leaves  oppofite,  linear,  ciliate ;  peduncles  (liorter  than 
the  leaf,  heads  round;  braftes  prefled  clofe,  equalling 
the  calyx.  Root  long,  flender,  twifted,  defcending,  put¬ 
ting  out  here  and  there  capillary  fibres.  Stems  herba¬ 
ceous,  feveral  from  one  tuft,  (lender,  pubefcent.  Leaves 
often  bowed,  fomewhat  rigid,  thickifn.  Heads  of  flowers 
fmall,  (tiff,  fefiile,  or  peduncled.  It  is  an  annual  plant; 
native  of  Barbary,  in  the  great  defert. 

■  Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  feldom  to  be 
feen  except  in  botanic  gardens,  having  little  beauty’. 
The  greater  part  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  air 
in  our  climate.  They  rife  eafily  from  feeds,  of  which 
they  produce  great  abundance,  and  require  no  nicety  in 
the  cultivation.  Some  few,  as  N°  3,  9,  16,  38,  39,  require 
the  protection  of  the  dry  ftove;  and  feveral  of  them  mult 
be  fcreened  from  froit  in  fevere  winters.  See  Alisma, 
Limosella,  Littorei.la,  and  Pistia. 

PLANTAIN,  /.  ■  [plantain,  Fr.  plantago,  Lat.]  An 
herb.  See  Plantago. — The  moll  common  fimples  are 
mugu'ort,  plantain,  and  horfe-tail.  W if  email’s  Surgery. — 
A  tree  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  bears  an  efculent  fruit. 
See  Heliconia  and  Musa. 

I  long  my  carelefs  limbs  to  lay 

Under  the  plantain’s  (hade.  Waller. 

I-Frttej-PLANTAiN.  See  Alisma  and  Limosella. 

PLAN'TAIN-GAR'DEN  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Jamaica, 
which  runs  into  the  fea,  forming  a  bay  at  its  mouth,  near 
Cape  Morant. 

PLAN'TAIN  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Lat.  7.  54.  N.  Ion.  12.  18.  W. 

PLA'NTAL,  adj.  [from  plant.']  Pertaining  to  plants. 
Not  ufed. — There’s  but  little  fimilitude  betwixt  a  terreous 
humidity  and  plantal  germinations.  Glanvillt’s  Scepjis. 

PLANT  A'NO  CEPH'ALUS,  /.  in  botany.  See  Ce- 
phalanthus. 

PLANTATION,  f.  [plant atio,  from  ptanto,  Latin.] 
The  aft  or  praftice  of  planting.  The  place  planted. — 
As  fwine  are  to  gardens  and  orderly  plantations,  fo  are 
tumults  to  parliaments.  King  Charles. — Virgil,  with  great 
modefty  in  his  looks,  was  feated  by  Calliope  in  the  midft 
of  a  plantation  of  laurel.  Addifon. 

1  Some 
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Some  peafants 

Of  the  fame  foil  their  nurfery  prepare 
With  that  of  their  plantation  ;  left  the  tree 
Tranflated  fliould  not  with  the  foil  agree.  Dryden. 
Whofe  riling  [orefts,  not  for  pride  or  (lioiv, 

But  future  buildings,  future  navies,  grow  ; 

Let  his  plantations  ltretch  from  down  to  down, 

Fir  ft  Iliad  e  a  country,  and  then  raife  a  town.  Pope, 

A  colony.  See  Colony,  vol.  iv.  p.787. — Planting- of 
countries  is  like  planting  of  woods;  the  principal  thing, 
that  hath  been  the  deftrudiion  of  molt  plantations,  hath 
been  the  bafe  and  hafty  drawing  of  profit  in  the  firft  years ; 
Ipeedy  profit  is  not  to  be  negledfed,  as  far  as  may  ftand 
with  the  good  of  the  plantation.  Bacon's  EJJays. — Intro¬ 
duction  ;  eftablifliment. — Epifcopacy  muft  be  call  out  of 
this  church,  after  poffefiion  here,  from  the  firft  plantation 
of  Chriftianity  in  this  ifiand.  King  Charles. 

PLAN'TED,  part.  This  word  feems  in'  Shakefpeare  to 
fignify,  fettled  ;  well-grounded  : 

A  man  in  all  the  world’s  new  faflfion  planted. 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrafes  in  his  brain.  Shakefpeare. 

PLAN'TER,  f.  One  who  fows,  fets,  or  cultivates  ; 
cultivator. — There  ftood  Sabinus,  planter  of  the  vines. 
Dryden. 

What  do  thy  vines  avail, 

Or  olives,  when  the  cruel  battle  mows 

The  planters,  with  their  harveft  immature  ?  Philips. 

That  produft  only  which  our  paflions  bear 

Eludes  the  planter’s  miferable  care.  Prior. 

One  who  cultivates  ground  in  the  Weft-Indi.tn  colonies. 
— A  planter  in  the  Weft  Indies  might  mufter  up  and  lead 
nil  his  family  out  againft  the  Indians,  without  the  ab(o- 
lute  dominion  of  a  monarch,  defcending  to  him  from 
Adam.  Locke. 

He  to  Jamaica  feems  tranfported, 

.  Alone,  and  by  no  planter  courted.  Swift’s  Mifiell. 

One  who  difleminates  or  introduces. — The  Holy  Apoftles, 
the  firft  planters  of  Chriftianity,  followed  the  moral  equity 
of  the  fourth  commandment.  Nelfon. — Had  thefe  writings 
differed  from  the  fermons  of  the  firft  planters  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity  in  hiftory  or  doffrine,  they  would  have  been 
reiedted  by  thofe  churches  which  they  had  formed.  Ad- 
difon. 

PLANTIG'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  planta,  a 
plant,  and  gero  to  carry.]  Bearing  plants, 

PLAN'TIN  (Chriftopher),  an  eminent  printer,  born 
at  Mont-Louis  near  Tours  in  1514.,  learned  his  art  under 
Robert  Mace,  at  Caen.  He  fettled  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
formed  a  great  eftablifliment,  and  became  one  of  the  rr.oft 
confiderable  and  eminent  printers  of  the  age.  He  printed 
a  great  number  of  important  works,  to  many  of  which 
learned  prefaces  are  added  in  his  name  ;  yet  his  own 
claim  to  erudition  is  called  in  queftion,  and  Balz.ac  has 
affirmed  that  he  was  not  even  able  to  read  Latin.  He 
qmployed,  how’ever,  very  able  correctors,  who  brought 
his  editions  into  repute  for  their  accuracy.  His  moil 
celebrated  performance  is  a  Polyglott  Bible,  printed  after 
that  of  Alcala.  He  acquired  a  large  property,  which  he 
freely  employed  for  the  fervice  of  learning  and  its  vota¬ 
ries.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1589,  with  the  title  of  Arch 
Printer  to  the  King  of  Spain.  He  pofiefled  a  fine  library, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  grandfon  Balthafar  Moret. 
The  device  of  Plantin  was  a  pair  of  compaffes,  with  the 
motto  “  Lahore  et  Conftantia.”  Moreri. 

PLAN'IING,  f.  The  ad  of  putting  into  the  earth 
in  order  to  grow.  A  plantation. — That  they  might  be 
called  trees  of  righteoufnefs,  the  planting  of  the  Lord. 
Ifarah,  lxi.  3. — As  plantings  of  a  vineyard.  Rlicah,  i.  6. 

PLAN' TULA,  f.  The  embryo  of  a  plant  as  it  lies  in 
the  feed.  Ajh. 

PLANE 'DES  (Maximus),  a  Conftantinopolitan  monk, 
Vol.  XX.  No.  1395. 
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fiouriffied  in  the  14th  century,  but  at  what  part  of  it 
authors  are  not  agreed.  If,  as  aflerted,  he  was  fentam- 
baflador  to  Venice  by  the  emperor  Andronicus  the  Elder, 
it  muft  have  been  before  the  year  1330.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pofievin  affirms  that  he  was  living  in  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Bafil,  which  was  a  century  later.  His 
favourto  the  Roman  church  caufed  him  to  be  perfecuted 
by  the  Greek  emperor,  and  thrown  into  prifon  ;  and,  as 
the  price  of  liberation,  he  wrote  three  treatifes  againft  the 
fame  church,  which  appeared  to  cardinal  Belfarion  fo 
weakly  written,  that  he  could  not  believe  they  contained 
his  real  opinion.  Planudes  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  man 
of  learning  by  the  compilation  of  a  Greek  Anthologia, 
or  Colledion  of  Epigrams,  from  the  three  exifting  col- 
ledions  of  Meleager,  Philippus,  and  Agathias,  Thefe  he 
distributed  into  (even  books,  omitting  the  rnoft  puerile 
and  obfcene.  His  Anthologia  was  printed  at  Florence 
in  1494,  and  at  Frankfort  in  1600.  Fie  alfo  publifhed  a 
colledion  of  the  Fables  afcribed  to  Aifop,  with  the  life 
of  that  tabulift  prefixed.  The  life,  however,  is  confidered 
as  little  better  than  a  romance  ;  and  of  the  fables,  many 
are  of  dubious  origin.  Planudes  alfo  tranflated  Ovid’s 
Metamorphofes,  Cato’s  Diftichs,  Caslar’s  Commentaries, 
and  feme  pieces  of  Auguftine,  Macrobius,  and  other 
writers,  into  Greek;  but  his  verfions  are  cenlured  as 
diffufe  and  inaccurate.  Voffii  Poet.  Grcec. 

"PLAP'PERT,  f  A  money  of  account  in  Switzerland  ; 
15  plapperts,  or  (killings,  being  =12  grofehen,  or  gros, 
=  10  batzes  =1  French  livre. 

PLAQUEM'INA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the 
territory  of  Orleans,  conta ining  1 549  perfons.  The  foil 
of  this  parifli  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
fugar-cane;  and  fome  of  the  largeft  fugar-eftates  yet  formed 
on  the  Miffiffippi  are  within  its  limits,  fo  that  iugar  is  its 
ftaple  commodity.  The  important  port  of  Fort  St.  Philip 
is  one  of  the  belt  defences  of  Louifiana. 

PL/kQ'UET,  f.  A  plate  which  was  occafionally  added 
to  the  breaft-plate  of  the  ancient  armour,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  it, 

PLAS'CKKEN,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania :  nine 
miles  north-weft  of  Tilfit. 

PLA'SEMBURG,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  near  Her- 
manftadt. 

PLASEN'CIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Guipufcoa  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Victoria,  and  forty  ealt 
of  Bilboa. 

PLASEN'CIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Eftramadura ;  the  fee  of  a  biffiop,  fuffragan  of  Compoftella. 
This  town  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  mountains,  in  a 
narrow  valley,  tolerably  fertile,  nine  leagues  long,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Xerte.  The  town  Hands  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  and  is  partly  furrounded  by  it,  as  if 
in  a  peninfula.  Plafencia  and  its  diocefe,  comprehend  a 
cathedral,  chapter,  and  152  pariffies  :  it  is  the  chief  place 
of  a  corregidoret,  and  contains  feven  parifivchurches, 
three  convents  of  monks,  and  (everal  chapels  or  oratories. 
Here  is  a  fine  aquedudi,  which  conveys  water  from  the 
diftance  of  two  leagues,  and  has  upwards  of  eighty  arches. 
It  is  ninety-five  miles  weft-fouth- weft  of  Madrid.  Lat. 
40.  3.  N.  Ion.  5.  9.  W. 

PLASH,  /,  [plajehe,  Tent,  plutz,  Dan.]  A  fmall  lake 
or  pool  of  water. — Two  frogs  confulted,  in  the  time  of 
drought,  when  many  plajhes,  that  they  had  repaired  to, 
were  dry,  what  was  to  be  done.  Bacon. 

He  leaves 

A  (hallow  plajh  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep.  Shakefpeare. 

To  PLASH,  v.  a.  [platfchepn,  German,  to  fplafh.]  To 
make  a  noife  by  moving  or  difturhing  water. — Attending 
the  blufhing  fun  arifing;  plajhing  the  w’ater  in  magick 
order,  diving,  writhing,  and  adting  other  fopperies.  Sir 
T,  Herbert's  Tran. 

pF.Y’o  PLASH,  v.  a.  [from  plejfer,  Fr.]  To  interweave 
branches. — Plant  and  plajh  quickiets.  Evelyn. 

PLASH,  f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  branch  partly  cut  ctff 
7  R  and 
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and  bound  to  other  branches. — In  the  plafhing  your 
quick,  avoid  laying  of  it  too  low  and  too  thick,  which 
makes  the  fap  run  all  into  the  (hoots,  and  leaves  the 
plajhes  without  nourifhment.  Mortimer. 

PLASH'ING,  f  The  method  of  interweaving  branches 
in  a  fence.  A  fence  made  of  living  branches  partly  cut 
off  and  interwoven. 

PLASIi'Y,  adj.  Watery  ;  filled  with  puddles. — He 
fattened  and  filled  up  unfound  and  plajhy  fens.  Milton's 
Uijl.  of  Eng. 

A  marifli,  thick  with  fallows,  food. 

Made  plajhy  by  the  interchanging  flood.  Sandys. 

PLASM,  /  [nhacrp.ci,  Gr.]  A  mould ;  a  matrix  in 
which  any  thing  is  caff  or  formed. — The  (hells  ferved  as 
plafms  or  moulds  to  thisfand,  which,  when  confolidated, 
and  freed  from  its  inveffient  (heli,  is  of  the  fame  (hape 
with  the  cavity  of  the  (hell.  Woodward- 

PLAS'MA,  J'.  in  mineralogy ;  the  Chalcedonius  macu- 
latus.  See  vol.  xv.  p.464. 

PLASMAT'ICAL,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  giving 
form. — Such  is  the  entrance  of  Pfyche  into  the  body  of  the 
univerfe,  kindling  and  exciting  the  dead  miff,  the  utmolt 
projeftion  of  her  own  life,  into  an  ethereal  vivacity  ;  and 
working  in  this,  by  her  plafmatical  fpirits,  all  the  whole 
world  into  order  and  (hape.  Mores  Song •  of  the  Soul,  1647. 

PLASMA'TOR,  f.  A  potter.  Cole. 

PLASMA'TURE,  J'.  The  procefs  of  making  earthen¬ 
ware.  Cole. 

PLA'SO,  f.  in  botany.  (Rheede  Hort.Mal.  vi.  29.)  See 
Eutea  frondofa,  vol.  ii. 

PLASS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Rakonitz  : 
eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Rakonitz. 

PLASSAC',  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente:  eight  miles  north  of  Mirambeau.-' 

PLASS'EMBURG,  a  citadel  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Gu lm bach  :  one  mile  eaff  of  Culmbach. 

PLASS'ENDAL,  a  fortrefs  of  France,  fituated  on  the 
canal  cut  from  Bruges  to  Offend;  three  miles  eaff  of 
Offend. 

PLASS'EY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  Bengal,  near 
which  Col.  Clive  defeated  the  troops  of  Surajah  Dowlah, 
in  the  year  1757:  twenty-five  miles  louth  of  Moorlhedabad. 
The  Britifh  army  confided  of  about  3200  men,  of  whom 
the  Europeans  did  not  exceed  900  ;  while  that  of  the 
nabob  confided  of  50,000  foot,  and  18,000  horfe.  Not- 
withftanding  this  great  difproportion,  however,  Clive 
effectually  routed  the  nabob  and  his  forces,  with  thelofs 
of  three  Europeans  and  twenty  fix  fepoys  killed,  and  five 
Europeans  and  forty  fepoys  wounded.  See  the  article 
Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  87,8. 

PLAS'TER,  f.  [Saxon.]  A  glutinous  or  adhefive 
falve'j  anciently  emplafler. — Seeing  the  fore  is  whole, 
why  retain  we  the  plajler?  Hooker. 

You  rub  the  (ore. 

When  you  (hould  bring  th e  plafer.  Shakefpeare. 

PLAS'TER,/.  [ plaftrc ,  old  French;  from  the  Gr. 
ir'ka.acu,  to  form.]  Stibftance  made  of  water  and  fome 
abforbent  matter,  fucli  as  chalk  or  lime  well  pulverifed, 
with  which  walls  are  overlaid  or  figures  caff. — In  the 
fame  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man’s  hand,  and  wrote 
upon  the  plajler  of  the  wall.  Dan.  v.  5. 

In  the  word  inn’s  worft  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 

The  floors  of  plafter,  and  the  walls  of  dung.  Pope. 

Parker's  Roman  Cement,  a  fort  of  plafter  fo  called, 
which  well  withftands  our  moift  climate,  is  made  by 
mixing  one  bufliel  of  lime  flaked  with  three  pounds  and 
a  half  of  green  copperas,  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  and 
half  a  bufliel  of  fine  gravel  fand.  The  copperas  (hould 
be  dilfolved  in  hot  water;  it  muff  be  ftirred  with  a  (tick, 
and  kept  ltirring  continually  while  in  ufe.  Care  (hould 
be  taken  to  mix  at  once  3s  much  as  may  be  requifite  for 
one  entire  front,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  match  the 
colour  again  j  and  it  ought  to  be  ufed  the  fame  day  as  it 
is  mixed. 


The  fiiver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  in  the  year 
1S11  voted  to  H.  B.  Way,  efq.  of  Bridport  harbour,  for 
his  method  of  preparing  a  cheap  and  durable  plafter,  or 
ltucco,  for  outfide  walls  of  houfes  much  expofed  to  fea- 
breezes  or  bad  weather.  The  following  is  the  receipt : 
“  Three  parts  Bridport-harbour  fand  to  one  of  lime,  both 
finely  lifted,  and  mixed  with  lime-water;  if  uled  as 
ftucco,  the  firft  coat  to  be  laid  on  half  the  thicknefs  of  a 
crown-piece  ;  let  it  remain  two  days,  then  with  a  painter’s 
brufli  wadi  it  over  with  ftrong  lime-water,  and  lay  on  the 
fecond  coat  of  the  fame  thicknefs.”  Tranf.  of  theSoc.  of 
Arts,  vol.  xxix. 

Plaster  of  Paris  ;  fee  Gypsum,  vol.  ix.  and  vol.  xv. 
p.  449.  and  for  the  procefs  of  making  various  other  kinds 
of  pialter,  ftucco,  &c.  fee  the  article  Mineralogy,  vol. 
xv.  p.  448,455.  and  Mortar,  vol.  xvi.  p.  26-35. 

To  PLAS'TER,  v.  a.  To  overlay  as  with  plafter. — The 
harlot’s  cheek  beautied  with  plaftering  art.  SkakeJ'peare. 
—  Plafer  the  chinky  hives  with  clay.  Dryden.  —  The 
brain  is  grown  more  dry  in  its  confiftence,  and  receives 
not  much  more  impreflion  than  if  you  wrote  with  your 
finger  on  a  plajlered  wall.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Boils  and  plagues 

Plafer  you  o’er,  that  one  infeft  another.  Skakefpeare. 
To  cover  with  a  vifcotis  falve  or  medicated  plafter. — A 
fore  that  mult  be  plajlered.  Beaum.  and  Fl.'s  Tkier.  and 
Theodor et. — There  was  no  remedy  by  plaij'teriug,  but  by 
cutting  off  the  fore.  South's  Serm. 

PLAS'TERER,  /  One  whole  trade  is  to  overlay  walls 
with  plafter : 

Thy  father  was  a  plafierer, 

And  thou  thyfelf  a  (hearman.  Skakefpeare' s  Hen.  VI. 

One  who  forms  figures  in  plafter. — The  plajlerer  makes 
his  figures  by  addition,  and  the  carver  by  fubftraftion. 
Wotton. 

PLAS'TERING,  /.  The  aft  of  overlaying  with  mortar; 
that  which  is  laid  on  as  plafter.  See  Mortar,  vol.  xvi.  p. 
33. — A  heart  fettled  upon  a  thought  of  underftanding,  is 
as  a  fair  plaflcriny  on  the  wall.  Ecclus.  xxii.  17. 

PLAS'TIC,  or  Plastical,  adj.  [irKaacrui,  Gr.  to  form.] 
Having  the  power  to  give  form. — The  plajlical  power  of 
the  fouls,  that  defcend  from  the  world  of  life,  did  faith¬ 
fully  and  effeftually  work  thofe  wife  contrivances  of 
male  and  female.  More’s  Conj.  Cabb. 

Benign  Creator,  let  thy  plafich  hand 

Difpofe  its  own  effeft.  Prior. 

PLAS'TICE, /.  [Greek.]  The  plaftic  art,  a  branch 
of  fculpture  ;  being  the  art  of  forming  figures  of  men, 
birds,  beads,  fifties,  plants,  & c.  in  plafter,  clay,  ftucco,  or 
the  like. — Plafice  differs  from  carving,  becaufe  here  the 
figures  are  made  by  the  addition  of  fomething  that  is 
wanting;  but  in  carving,  always  by  (ubtraftion  of  what 
is  fuperfluous.  Chambers. 

PLAS'TRON,  /  in  ancient  armour,  a  breaft-plate  of 
forged  iron,  occafior.ally  put  on  under  or  between  the 
hauberk  and  gambefon.  In  modern  praftice,  a  piece  of 
leather  (luffed,  which  fencers  ufe,  when  they  teach  their 
fcholars,  in  order  to  receive  the  pufttes  made  at  them. 
Trevoux. 

Again  ft  the  pod  their  wicker  ftiields  they  crufli, 

Flourifti  the  fword,  and  at  the  plajlron  pufit.  Dryden. 

PLAS'WIG,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-weft  of  HeiKberg. 

PLAT,  /.  [more  properly  plot,  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  from 
the  Saxon  ;  but  plat,  Teut.  and  Fr.  level,  plain,  is  moll 
probably  the  origin  both  of  this  word  and  of  plot.  Todd.] 
A  fmall  piece  of  ground  ;  ufually  a  fmooth  or  plain  por¬ 
tion  of  ground. —  It  paffes  through  banks  of  violets  and 
plats  of  willow  of  its  own  producing.  Spectator. 

On  a  plat  of  rifing  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfeu  found. 

Over  fome  wide-water’d  (hore, 

Swinging  low  with  fullen  roar.  Milton's  II  Penferofo. 
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PLAT,  adj.  [platt,  Su.  Goth.p/nf,  Teut.]  Plain.  Obso¬ 
lete. 

My  will  is  this  for  plat  conclufion 

Withouten  any  replication.  Chaucer's  Kn.  Tale. 

PLAT,  adv.  [Tent,  plainly  and  openly  ;  platt,  Su.  Goth, 
entirely,  in  which  fenle  Gower  has  ufed  it,  as  he  alfo  has 
for  clofely ;  hut  it  is  not  now,  in  any  fenfe,  ufed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Chaucer’s  exprelfion,  which  I  cite,  was  probably 
once  proverbial.  Todd.~\  Plainly  ;  downright : 

Thus  warned  him  ful  plat  and  eke  ful  plaine 

His  doughter.  Chaucer's  Monk's  Tale. 

Plainly;  fmoothly. 

PLAT,  f.  Work  performed  by  platting.  This  word 
is  common  in  Hertfordlliire  and  Buckinghamlhire  for 
the  draw  woven  into  materials  which  chiefly  make  bon¬ 
nets  for  women. —  Bermuda  hats  are  worn  by  our  ladies  ; 
they  are  made  of  a  fort  of  mat,  or  (as  they  call  it)  platting 
made  of  the  palmetto-leaf.  Bp.  Berkeley's  Prop,  for  a 
College  in  Bermuda,  1725. 

Straw-plat,  either  in  bundles  or  made  tip  into  bonnets, 
has  been  for  a  long  time  imported  into  this  country,  at  a 
very  great  expend?,  from  Italy  and  other  places  ;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  ftraiv-bonnets,  or  Leghorn-bonnets, 
have  been  the  univerfal  wear  for  females  in  England  any 
time  thefe  twenty  years.  Now  it  did  not  require  the 
ftrong  and  diferiminating  mind  of  Mr.  Cobbett  to  difeo- 
ver,  or  at  lead  to  conje6ture,  that  fome  of  the  grades  or 
other  vegetable  productions  of  our  country  might  anfwer 
the  purpofe  equally  welf;  and  thus  employ  many  idle 
hands,  and  reduce  the  price  of  what  feems  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  neceflary  of  life  for  every  girl  of  a  certain  age  and 
appearance.  It  was,  however,  referved  for  Mr.  Cobbett 
to  demondrate  that  this  was  to  be  done,  and  to  explain 
the  procefs,  and  produce  the  fpecimens,  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  at  their  lad  general  meeting,  upon  which  occafion 
he  received  the  large  filver  medal  from  the  hands  of 
H.  R.  H.  the  duke  of  Sudex.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
his  communication. 

1.  Agreeably  to  your  requed,  I  now  communicate  to 
you  a  datement  of  thofe  particulars  which  you  wiflied  to 
podefs,  relative  to  the  fpecimens  of  draw  and  of  plat 
which  I  have  at  different  times  fent  to  you  for  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  Society.  . 

2.  That  my  datement  may  not  come  too  abruptly  upon 
thofe  members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  witneding  the  progrefs  of  this  intereding 
inquiry,  I  will  take  a  fliort  review  of  the  circumflances 
which  led  to  the  making  of  my  experiments. 

3.  In  the  month  of  June,  1S21,  a  gentleman,  a  member 
of  the  Society,  informed  me,  by  letter,  that  a  Mifs 
Woodhoufe,  a  farmer’s  daughter  of  Weathersfield,  in 
Connecticut,  had  communicated  to  the  Society  a  draw- 
bonnet  of  very  fine  materials  and  manufacture;  that 
this  bonnet  (according  to  her  account)  was  made  from 
the  draw  of  a  fort  of  grafs  called  Poa  pratenfis ;  that  it 
was  unknown  whether  the  fame  grafs  would  grow  in 
England;  that  it  was  defirable  to  afeertain  whether  this 
grafs  would  grow  in  England  ;  that  at  all  events  it  was 
defirable  to  get  from  America  fome  of  the  feed  of  this 
grafs  ;  and  that,  for  this  purpofe,  my  informant,  knowing 
that  I  had  a  fon  in  America,  addreded  himfelf  to  me, 
it  being  his  opinion,  that,  if  materials  fimilar  to  thofe 
ufed  by  Mifs  Woodhoufe  could,  by  any  means,  be 
grown  in  England,  the  beneflt  to  the  nation  mud  be 
confiderable. 

4.  In  confequence  of  this  application,  I  wrote  to  my 
fon  James  (then  at  New  York),  directing  him  to  do  what 
he  was  able  in  order  to  caule  iuccefs  to  the  undertaking. 
On  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  in  July,  he  went  from  New 
York  to  Weathersfield  (about  120  miles)  ;  fa\v  Mifs 
Woodhoufe  ;  made  the  necedary  inquiry,  obtained  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  grafs,  and  alfo  of  the  plat,  which  other  per- 
fons  at  Weathersfield,  as  well  as  Mifs  Woodhoufe,  were 
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in  the  habit  of  making;  and,  having  acquired  the  necef- 
fary  information  as  to  cutting  the  grals  and  bleaching 
the  draw',  he  tranfmitted  to  me  an  account  of  the  matter, 
which  account,  together  with  his  fpecimens  of  grafs  and 
plat,  I  received  in  the  month  of  September. 

5.  I  was  now,  when  I  came  to  fee  the  fpecimen  of  grafs, 
convinced  that  Mifs  Woodhoufe’s  materials  could  be 
grown  in  England,  a  conviction,  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
complete  at  once,  would  have  been  made  complete  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  by  the  fight  of  a  bunch  of  bonnet- 
draw  imported  from  Leghorn,  which  draw  was  fhown 
to  me  by  the  importer,  and  which  I  found  to  be  that  of 
two  or  three  forts  of  our  common  grafs,  and  of  oats,  wheat, 
and  rye. 

6.  That  the  grafs,  or  plants,  could  be  grown  in  England, 
was  therefore  now  certain,  and  indeed  that  they  were,  in 
point  of  commonnefs,  next  to  the  earth  itlelf.  But, 
before  the  grafs  could  with  propriety  be  called  materials 
for  bonnet-making,  there  was  the  bleaching  to  be  per¬ 
formed ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  this  could 
be  accomplifhed  by  means  of  an  Englifh  fun,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  which  and  that  of  Italy  or  Connecticut 
was  well  known  to  be  very  great. 

7.  My  experiments  have,  I  prefume,  completely  re¬ 
moved  this  doubt.  I  think  that  the  draw  produced  by 
me  to  the  Society,  and  alfo  fome  of  the  pieces  of  plat,  are 
of  a  colour  which  no  draw  or  plat  can  furpafs.  All  that 
remains,  therefore,  is  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  cut  and  bleached  the  grafs  which  I 
fubmittvd  to  the  Society  in  the  date  of  draw. 

8.  Fird,  as  to  the  feafon  of  the  year:  all  the  draw, 
except  that  of  one  fort  of  couch-grafs  and  the  long  cop¬ 
pice  grafs,  which  two  w'ere  got  in  Suffex,  were  got  from 
grafs  cut  in  Hertfordlliire  on  the  aid  of  June.  A  grafs 
headffind  in  a  wheat-field  had  been  mowed  during  the 
fore  part  of  the  day  ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  I  went  and 
took  a  handful  here  and  a  handful  there  out  of  the 
fwarths.  When  I  had  collected  as  much  as  I  could  well 
carry,  I  took  it  to  my  friend’s  houfe,  and  proceeded  to 
prepare  it  for  bleaching  according  to  the  information 
fent  me  from  America  by  my  fon  ;  that  is  to  fay,  I  put 
my  grals  into  a  fhallow  tub,  put  boiling  water  upon  it 
until  it  was  covered  by  the  water,  let  it  remain  in  that 
date  for  ten  minutes,  then  took  it  out  and  laid  it  ver)' 
thinly  on  a  clofely-mowed  lawn  in  a  garden.  But  I 
fhould  obferve,  that  before  I  put  the  grals  into  the  tub  I 
tied  it  up  in  fmall  bundles  or  (heaves,  each  bundle  being 
about  fix  inches  through  at  the  butt-end.  This  was 
neceflary  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  the  grafs,  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes,  out  of  the  water,  without  throwing  it 
into  a  confufed  mixture  as  to  tops  and  tails.  Being  tied 
up  in  little  bundles,  I  could  eafily,  with  a  prong,  take  it 
out  of  the  hot  water.  The  bundles  were  put  into  a 
large  wicker-bafket,  carried  to  the  lawn  in  the  garden, 
and  there  taken  out  one  by  one,  and  laid  in  fwarths  as 
before  mentioned. 

9.  It  was  laid  very  thinly,  almofi  might  I  fay  that  no 
dalk  of  grafs  covered  another.  The  fwarths  were  turned 
once  a-day.  The  bleaching  was  completed  at  the  end  of 
(even  days  from  the  time  of  fealding  and  laying  out. 
June  is  a  fine  month.  The  grafs  was,  as  it  happened, 
cut  on  the  longeft  day  of  the  year;  and  the  weather  was 
remarkably  fine  and  clear.  But  the  grafs  which  I  after¬ 
wards  cut  in  Suffex,  was  cut  in  the  fir  It  week  in  Augulf, 
1823;  and,  as  to  the  w'eather,  it  was  a  mixture  of  good 
and  bad,  cloudy  and  fine. 

10.  The  grafs  cut  in  Suffex  was  as  well  bleached  as 
that  cut  in  Hertfordlliire  ;  fo  that  it  is  evident,  that  we 
never  can  have  a  fummer  that  will  not  afford  fun  fuffi- 
cient  for  this  buiinefs. 

11.  The  part  of  the  draw  ufed  for  platting  is  that  part 
of  the  ftalk  which  is  above  the  upper  joint;  that  part 
which  is  between  the  upper  joint  and  the  feed-branches. 
.This  part  is  taken  out,  and  the  relt  of  the  llraw  thrown 
away.  But  the  whole  plant  muff  be  cut  and  bleached  ; 
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becaufe,  if  you  were  to  take  off,  when  green,  the  part 
above  defcribed,  that  part  would  wither  up  to  next  to 
nothing.  This  part  mud  die  in  company  with  the  whole 
plant,  and  be  feparated  from  the  other  parts  after  the 
bleaching  has  been  performed. 

iz.  The  time  of  cutting  muft  vary  with  the  feafbns, 
the  fituation,  and  fort  of  grafs.  The  grafs  which  I  got 
jn  Hertfordfhire,  than  which  nothing  can,  I  think,  be 
more  beautiful,  was,, when  cut,  generally  in-bloom  ;  juft 
in  bloom.  The  wheat  was  in  full  bloom;  fo  thara  good 
time  for  getting  grafs  may  be  confidered  to  be  that  when 
the  wheat  is  in  bloom.  When  I  cut  the  grafs  in  Suffex, 
the  wheat  was  ripe,  for  reaping  had  begun;  but  the 
grafs  is  of  a  very  backward  fort,  and  befides,  grew  in  the 
lhade,  among  coppice-wood,  and  under  trees,  which  ftood 
pretty  thick. 

13.  As  to  the  forts  of  grafs,  I  have  to  obferve,  gene¬ 
rally,  that  in  proportion  as  the  colour  of  the  grafs  is 
deep,  that  is  to  fay,  getting  further  from  the  yellow  and 
nearer  to  the  blue,  it  is  of  a  deep/and  dead  yellow'  when 
it  becomes  ftraw.  Thofe  kinds  of  grafs  are  beft  which 
are  in  point  of  colour  neareft  to  that  of  wheat,  which  is 
a  frelh  pale  green.  Another  thing  is  the  quality  of  the 
ftraw  as  to  pliancy  and  tougiinefs.  Experience  muft  be 
our  guide  here.  I  had  not  time  to  make  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  forts,  but  thofe  which  I  have  fent  you  contain 
three  forts  which  are  proved  to  be  good.  In  my  letter 
of  the  3d  inftant,  I  fent  you  fixteen  pieces  of  plat,  and 
eight  bunches  of  ftraw,  having  the  feed-heads  on,  in 
order  to  (how  the  forts  of  grafs.  The  fixteenth  piece  of 
plat  was  American.  The  firft  piece  was  from  wheat  cut 
and  bleached  by  me  ;  the  reft  from  grafs  cut  and  bleached 
by  me.  I  will  here,  for  fear  of  millake,  give  a  lift  of  the 
names  of  the  feveral  forts  of  grafs,  the  ftraw  of^ivhich 
was  fent  with  my  letter  of  the  3d  inftant,  referring  to 
the  numbers  as  placed  on  the  plat,  and  on  the  bunches 
of  ftraw'. 

1.  Wheat. 

2  and  3.  Melica  casrulea,  or  purple  melica-grafs. 

4  and  iz.  Agroftis  ftolonifera,  or  fiorin  grafs;  i.  e. 

one  fort  of  couch-grafs. 

5  and  10.  Loliunt  perenne,  or  ray-grafs. 

6  and  11.  Avena  flavefcens,  or  yellow  oat-grafs. 

7  and  15.  Cynofurus  criftatiis,  or  crefted  dog’s-tail- 

grafs. 

8  and  13.  Anthoxanthum  odoratmn,  cr  fweet-fcented 

vernal-grafs. 

9  and  14.  Agroftis  canina,  or  brown  bent-grafs. 

14.  Tliefe  names  are  thofe  given  at  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Kew;  but  the  fame  Engiifti  names  are  not,  in 
the  country-,  given  to  thefe  forts  of  grafs.  The  fiorin 
grafs,  the  yellow  oat-grafs,  and  the  brown  bent,  are  all 
called  couch-grafs;  except  that  the  latter  is,  in  Sufiex, 
called  red-robin:  it  is  the  native  grafs  of  the  plains  ot 
'Long  Ifland,  and  they  call  it  red-top.  The  ray.-grafs  is 
the  common  field-grafs,  which  is  all  over  the  kingdom 
fown  with  clover.  The  farmers  in  a  great  part  of  the 
.  kingdom  call  it  bent  or  bennet  grafs;  and  fometimes 
darnel-grafs.  The  crefted  dog’s-tail  goes,  in  Suffex,  by 
the  name  of  Hendon-bent,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not. 
The  fweet-fcented  vernal  grafs,  I  have  never,  amongft 
the  farmers,  heard  any  name  for.  Mifs  Woodhoule’s 
grafs  appears,  from  the  plants  that  I  faw,  to  be  one  of 
the  forts  of  couch-grafs.  Indeed,  I  am  fure  that  it  is  a 
couch-grafs,  if  the  plants  that  I  faw  came  from  her 
feed.  My  fon,  who  went  into  Connedicut,  who  faw  the 
grafs  growing,  and  who  fent  me  home  a  fpecitnen  of  it, 
is  now  in  England  :  he  was  with  me  when  I  cut  the  grafs 
in  Sufiex,  and  he  fays  that  Mifs  Woodhoufe’s  was  a 
couch-grafs.  However,  it  is  impoffible  to  look  at  the 
fpecimens  of  ftraw,  and  of  plat  which  I  have  fent  yon, 
without  being  con  vinced  that  there  is  no  want  of  the  raw 
material  in  England.  I  was,  after  firft  hearing  of  the 
fubjed,  very  foon  convinced  that  the  grafs  grew  in  Eng¬ 


land  ;  but  I  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  capacity  of  our 
fun.  Thofe  doubts  my  own  experiments  have  completely 
removed  ;  but  then  I  was  not  aware  of  the  great  effect  of 
the  fcalding,  of  which,  by  the  way,  Mifs  Woodhoufe 
had  faid  nothing,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  we  owe 
entirely  to  my  fon  James’s  journey  into  Connecticut. 

15.  Having  thus  given  you  an  account  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  cutting  the  grafs,  of  the  mode  of  cutting  and 
bleaching  ;  having  given  you  the  beft  account  I  am  able 
as  to  the  forts  of  grafs  to  be  employed  in  this  bufinefs  ; 
and  having,  in  my  former  communications,  given  you  fpe¬ 
cimens  of  the  plat  wrought  from  the  feveral  forts  of  ftraw  ; 
I  might  here  clofe  my  letter  ;  but,  as  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
fpeak  of  the  expenfe  of  cutting  and  bleaching,  I  (hall 
trouble  you  with  a  few  words  relating  to  it.  If  there 
were  a  field  of  ray-grafs,  or  of  crefted  dog’s-tail,  or  any 
other  good  fort,  and  nothing  elfe  growing  with  it,  the 
expenfe  of  cutting  would  be  very  little  indeed,  feeing 
that  a  fcythe  would  do  the  bufinefs  at  a  great  rate. 
Doubtlefs  there  will  befuch  fields;  but,  even  if  the  grafs 
were  to  be  cut  by  the  handful,  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
expenfe  of  cutting  and  bleaching  would  not  exceed  four- 
pence  for  ftraw  enough  to  make  a  large  bonnet.  I  fivould 
be  willing  to  confraCt  to  fupply  ftraw  at  this  rate  for  half 
a  million  of  bonnets.  The  fcalding  muft  conftitute  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  expenfe  ;  becaufe  there  mult  be 
frelh  water  for  every  parcel  of  grafs  that  you  put  in  the 
tub:  when  water  has  fcalded  one  parcel  of  cold  grafs, 
it  will  not  fcald  another  parcel.  Befides,  the  fcalding 
draws  out  the  fweet  matter  of  the  grafs,  and  makes  the 
water  the  colour  of  London  porter.  It  would  be  very 
good,  by  the  bye,  to  give  to  pigs.  Many  people  give 
hay-tea  to  pigs  and  calves ;  and  this  is  grafs-tea.  To 
fcald  a  large  quantity,  therefore,  would  require  means 
not  ufually  at  hand,  and  the  fcalding  isUn  eifential  part 
of  the  bufinefs.  Perhaps,  in  a  large  and  very  convenient 
farm-houfe,  with  a  good  brewing-copper,  good  fuel,  and 
water  handy,  four  or  five  women  might  fcald  a  waggon¬ 
load  in  a  day;  and  a  waggon  would,  I  think,  carry 
ftraw  enough  (in  the  rough)  to  furnilh  the  means  of 
.making  a  thoufand  bonnets.  However,  the  fcalding 
might  take  place  in  the  field  itfelf,  by  means  of  a  port¬ 
able  boiler,  efnecially  if  water  were  at  hand  ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  it  would  be  better  to  carry  the  water  to  the  field, 
than  to  carry  the  grafs  to  the  farm-houfe;  for  there  muft 
be  ground  to  lay  it  out  upon  the  moment  it  has  been 
fcalded,  and  no  ground  can  be  fo 'proper  as  the  newly- 
mowed  ground  where  the  grafs  has  ftood.  The  fpace, 
too,  muft  be  large  for  any  confiderable  quantity  of  grafs. 
As  to  all  thefe  things,  however,  the  beft  and  cheapeft 
methods  will  foon  be  difcovered,  when  people  fet  about 
the  work  with  a  view  to  profit. 

16.  The  Society  will  want  nothing  from  me,  nor  from 
any  body  elfe,  to  convince  it  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter;  but  I  cannot,  in  concluding'  thefe  communica¬ 
tions  to  you,  refrain  from  making  an  obfervation  or 
two  on  the  confequences  likely  to  arife  out  of  thefe 
inquiries.  The  manufacture  is  one  of  confiderable  mag¬ 
nitude.  Not  lefs  than  about  five  millions  of  perfons  in 
tiiis  kingdom  have  a  drefs  which  confifts  partly  of  manu¬ 
factured  ltraw;  and  a  large  part  and  all  the  moll  expen- 
five  part  of  the  articles  thus  ufed,  now  comes  (rom  abroad. 
In  cafes  where  you  can  get  from  abroad  any  article 
at  lefs  expenfe  than  you  can  get  it  at  home,  the  wifdoin 
of  fabricating  that  article  at  home  may  be  doubted. 
But,  in  this  cafe,  you  get  the  raw  material  by  labour 
performed  at  home  ;  and  the  colt  of  that  labour  is  not 
nearly  fo  great  as  would  be  the  coft  of  the  mere  carriage 
of  the  ftraw  from  a  foreign  country  to  this.  It  our  own 
people  had  all  plenty  of  employment,  and  that,  too,  more 
profitable  to  them  and  to  the  country  than  the  turning 
of  a  part  of  our  own  grafs  into  articles  of  drefs,  then  ic 
would  be  advifable  ftill  to  import  Leghorn  bonnets ;  but, 
the  fads  being  thereverfe,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  money 
or  money’s-worth  of  things  be  fent  out  of  the  country  in 
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exchange  for  Leghorn  bonnets,  is,  while  we  have  the  raw 
material  here  for  next  to  nothing,  juft  fo  much  thrown 
away.  The  Italians,  it  may  be  faid,  take  fome  of  our 
manufactures  in  exchange;  and  let  us  fuppofe,  for  the 
purpofe  of  illuftration,  that  they  take  cloth  from  York¬ 
shire.  Stop  the  exchange  between  Leghorn  and  York- 
fhire,  and  does  Yorkfhire  lofe  part  of  its  cuftora  ?  No: 
for,  though  thofe  who  make  the  bonnets  out  of  Englifh 
grafs  may  prevent  the  Leghorners  from  buying  York¬ 
shire  cloth,  they,  with  the  money  which  they  now  get, 
inftead  of  its  being  got  by  the  Leghorners,  will  buy  the 
Yorkfhire  cloth  themfelves  ;  and  they  will  wear  this  cloth 
too,  inftead  of  its  being  worn  by  the  people  of  Italy  : 
aye  and  many,  now  in  rags,  will  be  well  clad,  if  the  laud¬ 
able  objedl  of  this  Society  be  effected.  Befidesthis,  how¬ 
ever,  why  fhould  we  not  export  the  articles  of  this  manu¬ 
facture  ?  To  America  we  certainly  fhould  ;  and  I  fhould 
not  be  at  all  furprifed  if  we  were  to  export  them  to  Leg¬ 
horn  itfelf. 

17.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  however,  if  the  manu¬ 
facture  were  of  a  defcription  to  require,  in  order  to  give 
it  fuccefs,  the  collecting  of  the  manufacturers  together 
in  great  numbers,  I  fhould,  however  great  the  wealth 
that  it  might  promife,  never  have  done  any  thing  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  eftablifliment.  The  contrary  is  happily  the  cafe  ; 
here  all  is  not  only  performed  by  hand,  but  by  hand 
Singly,  without  any  combination  of  hands.  Here  there 
is  no  power  of  machinery  or  chemiftry  wanted.  All  is 
performed  out  in  the  open  fields,  or  fitting  in  the 
cottage.  There  wants  no  coal-mines  and  no  rivers  to 
aflift,  no  water-powers  nor  powers  of  fire.  No  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  unfit  for  the  bufinefs.  Every  where  there 
are  grafs,  water,  fun,  and  women  and  children’s  fingers  ; 
and  thefe  are  all  that  are  wanted.  But,  the  great  thing 
of  all  is  this  :  that  to  obtain  the  materials  for  the  making 
of  this  article  of  drefs,  at  once  fo  gay,  fo  ufeful,  and,  in 
fome  cafes,  fo  expenfive,  there  requires  not  a  penny  of 
capital.  Many  of  the  labourers  now  make  their  own 
ftraw-hats  to  wear  in  Summer;  poor  rotten  things,  made 
out  of  the  ftraw  of  ripened  grain.  With  what  Satisfac¬ 
tion  will  they  learn  that  ftraw,  twenty  times  as  durable, 
to  fay  nothing  of  the  beauty,  is  to  be  got  from  every 
hedge  !  In  fhort,  when  the  people  are  well  and  clearly 
informed  of  the  facts  which  I  have  through  you,  Sir,  had 
the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society,  it  is  next  to  im- 
poffible  that  the  manufactory  fhould  not  become  general 
throughout  the  country.  In  every  labourer’s  houfe  a  pot 
of  water  can  be  boiled.  What  labourer’s  wife  cannot, 
in  the  fummer  months,  find  time  to  cut  and  bleach  grafs 
enough  to  give  her  and  her  children  work  for  a  part  of 
the  winter?  There  is  no  neceflity  for  all  to  be  platters. 
Some  may  cut  and  bleach  only.  Others  may  prepare 
the  ftraw,  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  n  of  this  letter. 
And,  doubtlefs,  as  the  farmers  in  Hertfordfhire  now  fell 
their  ftraw  to  the  platters,  grafs-collectors  and  bleachers 
and  preparers  would  do  the  fame.  So  that  there  is 
Scarcely  any  country  labourer’s  family  that  might  not 
derive  fome  advantage  from  this  difcovery  ;  and,  while  I 
am  convinced  that  this  consideration  has  been  by  no  means 
overlooked  by  the  Society,  it  has  been,  I  allure  you,  the 
great  consideration  of  all  with  me. 

PLAT,  v.  a.  To  weave;  to  make  by  texture. — 
When  they  had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  they  put  it  upon 
his  head.  Matth.  xxvii.  29. — I  have  Seen  nefts  of  an 
Indian  bird  curioufly  interwoven  and  platted  together. 
Ray  on  the  Creation. 

PLAT'-BAND,  f.  A  flat  fquare  moulding ;  a  border 
of  flowers  in  a  garden. 

PLAT'-LEVELLED,  adj.  Brought  down  to  a  mo¬ 
derate  level';  not  high-flown. — A  fhrill  tragedy,  or  a 
fmooth  and  plat-levelled  poefye.  Dr  ant's  Tranf.  of  Horace, 
1567. 

PLAT'-VEIN,  f.  in  farriery,  the  vein  on  the  infide 
of  a  horfe’s  thigh. 

PLA'TA,  or  Plate,  f.  A  Spanifh  term,  fignifying 
Vol.XX.  No.  1395. 


Silver;  as  vellon,  which  they  pronounce  vellion,  Signifies 
copper.  Thefe  two  terms  are  not  only  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  Species  of  thofe  metals  ftruck  in  Spain,  but  alfo  to 
diftinguifh  between  their  Several  moneys  of  account. — 
Plata  is  reduced  to  vellon  by  faying,  As  17  is  to  32,  fo  is 
the  given  plata  to  the  vellon  fought;  and  vice  versa. 
Chambers. 

PLA'TA  (La),  a  river  of  South-America,  which 
feems  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Parana 
and  Paraguay,  in  lat.  27.  4.5.  S.  It  was  firft  difcovered 
by  Juan  Dias  de  Salis,  in  the  year  1515,  who  failed  up  it 
as  far  as  an  ifland  which  lies  in  34.  40.  S.  The  mouth 
near  fixty  leagues  in  breadth,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
called  Rio  de  la  Plata,  from  the  great  quantity  of  lilver 
found  by  thofe  who  firft  vifited  the  countries  lying  on 
its  banks;  for  it  was  originally  called  Rio  de  Salis,  from 
its  firft  difcoverer;  who,  feeing  fome  Indian  huts  as  he 
failed  up  the  river,  imprudently  went  on-fliore  with  ten 
men,  who  were  all  murdered  by  the  Savages.  The  Plata 
receives  considerable  Itreams  in  its  courfe,  as  the  Pilco- 
mayo,  the  Uruguay,  & c.  fo  that  it  Sometimes  fvvells  to 
fuch  a  prodigious  degree,  that  the  lands  on  each  fide  for 
feveral  leagues  are  overflowed,  and,  like  thofe  of  Egypt, 
rendered  fertile  by  the  inundation.  The  current  of  this 
river,  where  it  falls  into  the  Sea,  is  fo  rapid,  that  the 
water  is  frelh  Some  leagues  diftant  from  its  mouth  :  the 
water  is  alfo  very  clear,  fweet,  and  wholefome.  The 
river  abounds  with  furprifing  plenty  and  variety  of  fi(h, 
and  the  banks  are  frequented  by  numbers  of  beautiful 
birds.  The  diftance  from  the  conflux  of  the  Paraguay 
and  Parana  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  near  600  miles, 
and  all  the  way  interfperfed  with  delightful  iflands,  and 
navigable  by  the  largeft  fhips.  See  Parana,  vol.  xviii. 

PLA'TA  (La),  a  province  of  South-America,  in  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  divided  into  four¬ 
teen  jurisdictions.  It  is  an  extenfive  country,  Situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  extending  itfelf  on  each 
fide  of  that  famous  ftream  about  200  leagues  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  100  in  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weft.  The  boundaries,  however,  muft  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  absolutely  fixed,  becaufe  large  parts  of  it  are 
uninhabited,  and  fome  of  them  hardly  knowm.  The 
climate  is  very  moderate  and  healthy,  being  chiefly  in 
the  Southern  temperate  zone.  The  winter  months  are 
thofe  of  May,  June,  and  July,  when  the  nights  areindeed 
very  cold,  but  the  days  moderately  warm;  the  froft  is 
neither  violent  nor  lading,  and  the  Snows  very  incon¬ 
siderable  ;  but  the  country  is  greatly  infefted  by  Serpents, 
efpecially  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Plata. 

PLA'TA  (La),  formerly  a  city  of  Peru,  and  the  fee  of 
ap  archbifhop  ;  now'  the  capital  of  the  above-defcribed 
province  of  La  Plata.  It  was  built  by  captain  Pedro 
Anzures  in  the  year  1539,  by  order  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
on  the  fcite  of  Chuquilaca,  and  called  Plata  in  allufion 
to  the  filver-mines  of  the  mountain  of  Porco  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  from  which  the  incas  obtained  great  quantities 
of  Silver.  Its  ancient  name  long  prevailed,  and,  as 
Ulloa  fays,  is  now  commonly  ufed.  This  city  Hands  on 
a  Small  plain  environed  by  eminences,  which  defend  it 
from  the  winds.  In  fummer  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  very  mild,  nor  is  there  any  great  difference  throughout 
the  year;  but  in  winter,  which  here  begins  in  September 
and  continues  till  March,  tempefts  of  thunder  and 
lightning  are  very  common,  and  rain  is  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance.  The  houfes  are  covered  with  tile,  having  one 
ftory  befides  the  ground  floor  :  they  are  roomy  and  con¬ 
venient,  and  have  delightful  gardens  planted  with  the 
fruits  of  Europe.  Water  is  fcarce.  The  inhabitants 
confift  of  Indians  and  Spaniards,  and  are  faid  to  amount 
to  14,000.  The  cathedral  is  large,  of  good  architect ure, 
and  finely  adorned  with  paintings  and  gildings.  The 
parifh  is  ferved  by  two  priefts,  one  for  the  Spaniards, 
and  one  for  the  Indians.  Another  parifh,  fituated  at  one 
end  of  the  city,  is  appropriated  to  the  Indians  liying 
within  its  precindf,  and  amounting  to  about  3000.  The 
7  S  convents 
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convents  of  the  Francifcans,  Dominicans,  Auguftines, 
the  fathers  of  Mercy,  and  the  college  of  Jefuits,  are 
fpacious  buildings,  with  fplendid  churches.  Here  are 
alfo  two  nunneries,  and  an  univerfity  dedicated  to  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  the  reClor  of  which  is  always  a  Jefuit : 
and  alfo  two  other  colleges,  in  which  lectures  of  all  kinds 
are  read.  The  magiftracy  confifts  of  regidores,  who  are 
perfons  of  the  firft  diftin&ion,  with  a  corregidor  at  their 
head  ;  from  thefe  are  annually  chofen  two  ordinary 
alcaldes  for  fuperintending  the  police.  Plata  was  erected 
into  a  biflioprick  in  1551,  and  in  the  year  1608  was  raifed 
to  a  metropolis.  The  jurifdiCtion  of  this  city  includes 
the  imperial  town  of  Potosi,  which  fee.  Lat  19.  40.  S. 
Ion.  66.  46.  W. 

The  provinces  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  though  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Spain  for  the  laft  14  years,  have  not  as  yet 
adopted  a  liable  fyftem  of  government.  Great  difputes 
have  at  different  times  arifen  between  the  partifans  of  a 
central  general  government,  and  that  of  a  federal 
union  of  independent  provinces.  The  great  point  was, 
in  what  province  the  national  Congrefs  Ihould  meet  in 
June  laft.  There  feems  now  almoft  an  unanimous 
feeling  in  favour  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  there  the 
national  body  is  expeCted  foon  to  aflemble. 

PLA'TA,  (La),  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
near  the  coaft  of  Peru.  Lat.  1.  10.  S. 

PLA'TA,  (La),  or  Selajlian  del  Oro,  a  town  of  South- 
America,  in  the  province  of  Popayan  :  fixty  miles  eaft 
of  Popayan,  and  feventy-five  fouth-weft  of  Neyva.  Lat. 
a.  50.  N.  Ion.  75.  E. 

PLA'TA  KE'  YS,  a  large  fand-bank  among  the  Bahama 
iflands,  about  40  miles  north  of  Hifpaniola. 

PLATzE'A,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  coaft  of  Lybia,  whither,  according 
to  Herodotus,  the  Cyrenians  lent  a  colony,  It  was 
fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Giligames,  in  the  midway 
between  that  coaft  and  the  ifle  of  Aphrodifias.  Scylax 
places  it  on  the  coaft  of  Marmarica. 

PLATAL'Ai,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia.  Homer 
writes  this  name  in  the  lingular  Ylhctfcau,  Plataea  ;  but 
the  hiftorians  write  it  IlAaJaiai,  Plataea;.  It  was  fituated 
on  the  river  Afopus ;  and  feems  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Platea,  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  king  of  the 
country,  who  had  given  his  own  name  to  the  river 
Afopus. 

The  firft  military  exploit  of  the  Plataeans,  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  occurred  at  Marathon,  where  they 
effectually  aided  the  Athenians;  they  afterwards  dif- 
tinguifhed  tbemfelves  on  many  occafions  ;  but,  after 
having  experienced  the  calamities  of  many  wars,  and 
having  been  frequently  driven  from  their  city  and  re¬ 
covered  it,  their  ruin  was  accelerated  by  Philip,  after  his 
victory  in  the  battle  of  Cheronsea.  Near  the  walls  of  this 
city  was  the  tomb  of  thofe  Plataeans  who  had  fallen  in 
combating  againll  the  Perlians.  The  other  Greeks  had  alfo  a 
common  fepulchre  ;  and  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae¬ 
monians  had  another  apart  for  themfelves.  Jupiter 
Liberator  had  an  altar  near  the  common  burying-place  of 
the  Greeks;both  the  robes  and  the  ftatueof  the  god  were 
of  white  marble.  The  Plataeans  inllituted  games,  which 
they  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  on  which  occafion  they 
ran  armed  before  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  The  temple  of 
Juno  was  very  fplendid  and  highly  ornamented  ;  her 
llatue  was  of  an  extraordinary  lize,  and  executed  by 
Praxiteles  of  Pentelician  marble.  Minerva  had  alfo  a 
temple  at  Plataea,  which  had  been  ereCted  of  the  fpoils 
gained  from  the  Perfians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Herftatue  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  was  not  iefs  in 
fize  than  that  of  bronze  in  the  citadel  at  Athens.  In 
this  city  was  alfo  the  tomb  of  Leitus,  the  only  Boeotian 
chief  who  returned  from  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

As  to  the  battles  wherein  the  Plataeans  were  concerned, 
fee  thearticle  Greece,  vol.viii.  p.854,864,  875,934.  Mr. 
Hobhoufe,  in  the  year  1810,  had  an  opportunity  of 
vifiting  the  fields  of  battle  both  of  Marathon  and  Plataea. 
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In  the  former,  he  faw  nothing,  as  far  as  the  nature  0/ 
the  ground  is  concerned,  to  contradict  the  aflertion  of 
Herodotus,  that  the  Perfian  force  exceeded  a  hundred 
thoufand  men ;  but,  when  fpeaking  of  Plataea,  his 
opinion  is  different  :  “  Notwithftanding  the  circum- 

ftantial  account  and  the  particular  enumeration  of  the 
forces  of  the  two  nations  engaged  in  the  battle,  given  by 
Herodotus,  no  traveller  who  has  feen  the  fcene  of  aCtion, 
which  is  to  this  day  recognizable  by  mod  undoubted 
figns,  can  fail  to  fufpeCt  the  Grecian  hiftorian  of  fome 
exaggeration.  The  whole  conflict  mult  have  taken  place 
on  a  triangular  fpace,  bounded  by  the  road  from  Thebes 
into  the  pafs  of  Cithaeron,  five  miles,  the  bafe  of 
Cithaeron,  three  miles,  and  the  road  from  Plataea  to 
Thebes,  fix  miles.  The  Greeks  were  110,000  men;  the 
Perfians,  with  their  confederates,  350,000.  But  the  moll 
fevere  part  of  the  aCtion,  and  in  which,  reckoning  both 
Lacedemonians  and  Perfians,  nearly  350,000  troops  were 
engaged,  was  fought  on  the  ravin,  in  marlhy  fteep  ground 
amongft  the  hills,  where,  notwithftanding  the  account 
informs  us  that  the  cavalry  of  Mardonius  were  the  moll 
aCtive,  it  feems  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Angle  fquadron 
of  horfe  could  have  manoeuvred.  From  Gargaphia  to 
the  Molois  is  but  little  more  than  a  mile;  and,  according 
to  the  hiftorian,  the  whole  of  this  immenfe  body  fought 
in  lefs  than  that  fpace,  for  Mardonius  advanced  into  the 
hills  to  encounter  Paufanias.  I  Ihould  fuppofe  that  fuch 
an  extent  of  ground  would  not  contain  fuch  numbers, 
although  ranged  in  the  deeped  order  of  which  the  ancient 
taCtics  allowed  ;  and  the  Perfians  did  not  advance  in  any 
order  at  all,  but  confufedly.  The  fifty  thoufand  allies 
of  Mardonius  and  the  Athenians  might  have  fought  in 
the  plain  between  the  Afopus  and  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
which,  however,  according  to  modern  taCtics,.  would 
not  admit  of  even  that  number  of  troops  to  engage.” 
Dr.  Holland  vifited  the  fame  fpot  in  the  year  1813  5  and 
coincides  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Hobhoufe  as  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  exaggeration  of  numbers  reported  by  Herodotus 
to  have  combated  on  that  narrow  plain.  Dr.  Holland 
found  the  outline  of  the  walls  diftinCl  throughout. 
They  are  of  the  antient  Greek  ftruCture,  having  Hill 
in  many  places  a  height  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  ground  ;  and  their  circumference  is  fomewhat 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  See  Hobhoufe’s  Journey 
through  Albania,  and  Holland’s  Travels  in  the  Ionian 
Ifles. 

PLATALE'A,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  9rXarv?,  flat,  in 
allulion  to  the  beak.]  The  Spoon-bill  ;  in  ornithology, 
a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  grallae.  Generic  characters 
— Bill  flattifh,  long,  thin;  the  tip  dilated,  orbicular, 
flat;  noftrils  minute,  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill; 
tongue  fmall,  pointed ;  feet  four-toed,  femi-palmate. 
This  genus  contains  only  three  fpecies. 

1.  Platalea  leucorodia,  the  white  or  common  fpoon- 
bill  :  body  white,  chin  back;  hind-head  fubcrefted. 

The  bill  is  black,  brown,  or  fpotted  ;  iridsgrey  ;  lores, 
orbits,  and  naked  dilatable  chin,  black;  quill-feathers 
fometimes  tipt  with  black;  the  legs  are  black.  The 
common  fpoon-bill  weighs  about  three  pounds  and  a  half, 
and  meafures  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length.  Itinhabits 
from  the  Feroe  iflands  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  it  is 
rarely  feen  in  England.  It  lives  on  grafs,  carices,  the 
roots  of  reeds,  ferpents,  frogs,  mufcles,  and  other  fhell- 
fifti ;  but  efpecially  on  fifties,  which  it  often  feizes  from 
other  birds.  It  makes  its  nefts  in  high  trees,  near  to  the 
fea,  and  lays  three  or  four  white  eggs,  fpeckled  with  pale 
red  fpots.  The  fiefti  of  the  young  fpoon-bill  is  reckoned 
very  good,  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  goofe. 

The  tongue,  in  this  bird,  is  very  fmall,  of  a  triangular 
fliape,  and  not  exceeding  three  lines  in  all  :  the  oefophagus 
dilates  as  it  defcends ;  and  it  is  probably  in  this  cavity 
that  the  bird  detains  and  digefts  the  fmall  mufcles  and 
other  fliell-filh,  which  are  fwallowed,  and  the  (hells  re¬ 
jected  after  the  pulp  is  decoded  and  extracted  :  the 
gizzard  is  lined  with  a  callous  membrane,  as  in  the  gra- 
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nivorous  birds ;  but,  inftead  of  the  caecum,  which  is 
found  in  thefe,  it  has  only  little  and  exceeding-lhort  pro¬ 
tuberances  at  the  extremity  of  the  ileon  ;  the  trachea 
arteria  is  like  that  of  the  crane,  and  makes  a  double  in¬ 
flection  in  the  thorax  :  the  heart  is  furnilhed  with  a 
pericardium,  though  Aldrovandus  fays  that  he  could  not 
perceive  it. 

The  fpoon-bill  inhabits  the  fea-fliore,  and  feldom 
occurs  on  the  inland  country,  except  on  lakes,  and  tran- 
fiently  by  the  fides  of  rivers.  It  prefers  the  fenny  coafts  ; 
and  is  found  in  thofe  of  Brittany  and  Holland  :  fome 
places  are  even  famous  for  multitudes  of  fpoon-bills; 
Such  are  the  marfhes  of  Sevenhuys,  near  Leyden.  During 
the  breeding  feafon  they  are  very  noify  in  their  retreats, 
and  return  regularly  every  night  to  their  repofe.  They 
penetrate,  in  fummer,  as  far  as  Weft;  Bothnia  and 
Lapland,  according  to  Linnaeus  ;  they  appear  alfo,  in 
fmall  numbers,  in  Pruflia,  during  the  autumnal  rains, 
having  arrived  from  Poland.  Rzaczynlki  fays,  that  they 
are  feen,  though  rarely,  in  Volhinia:  fome  pafs  into 
Silefia,  in  the  months  of  September  and  October.  They 
are  found  alfo  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  at  Biflao,  near 
Sierra  Leone;  in  Egypt,  according  to  Granger;  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  Kolben  relates  that  they  live 
both  on  ferpents  and  fifti,  and  are  called  Jlangen-vreeter, 
or  ferpent-eaters :  Commerfon  faw  them  in  Madagafcar, 
where  the  inhabitants  denominate  them  fangali-ambavay 
or  Spade- bills.  The  negroes,  in  fome  parts,  name  them 
vang-van,  and,  in  others,  vourou-doulon,  or  the  devil’s 
birds:  the  negroes  give  them  this  name,  becaufe  their 
cry  is  believed  to  forebode  the  death  of  fome  perfon  in 
the  village.  The  fpecies,  therefore,  though  not  nu¬ 
merous,  is  widely  diffufed,  and  feems  even  to  have  made 
the  circuit  of  the  Ancient  Continent.  Sonnerat  found 
fpoon-bills  in  the  Philippine  iflands  ;  they  occur  alfo  in 
both  divifions  of  the  New  World.  They  feldom  vifit 
England  ;  hut  Pennant  informs  us  a  flock  of  them  was 
feen  in  the  marfnes  near  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  in  April 
1774;  and  one  was  fliot  on  the  river  Yare,  near  the  fame 
place,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1818. 

(3.  Wings  varied  with  black  and  white;  bill  reddilh; 
legs  yellowifli. 

y.  Entirely  white,  but  furniflied  with  a  long  creft, 
compofed  of  feathers  whofe  webs  are  very  loofe,  and  fe- 
parated  from  one  another;  the  bill  rufous  grey,  with  red 
edges;  legs  of  a  dull  pale  red.  Both  varieties  inhabit 
the  ifland  of  Lu$on,  the  chief  of  the  Philippines. 

2.  Platalea  ajaja,  the  rofeate  fpoon-bill :  body  rofy  ; 
tail-coverts  fcarlet.  This  fpecies  is  a  trifle  lefs  than  the 
firft  :  length  two  feet  three  inches.  The  bill  is  fix  inches 
in  length,  and  ftiaped  like  that  of  the  former;  it  is 
marked  all  round  with  a  furrow  parallel  to  the  edge, 
and  is  of  a  greyilh  white,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  fo  as 
to  ftrow  the  ramification  of  the  blood-veflels  belonging 
to  it.  The  forehead,  between  the  bill  and  eyes,  and 
throat,  are  bare  and  whitifh:  the  plumage  isafine  rofe-co- 
lour,deepefton  the  wings :  the  legs  are  grey,  and  theclaws 
blackifli ;  the  toes  furnifhed  with  membranes,  as  in  the 
whitefpecies.  It  is  represented  on  theannexed  Plate, atfig.i. 

(3.  Is  a  variety  of  the  rofeate  fpoon-bill,  with  a  collar 
of  black  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  :  irides  red.  It  is, 
probably,  the  laft-defcribed  bird  in  full  plumage.  In  this 
ftate  it  has  been  fliot  in  Jamaica,  Guinea,  Mexico,  and 
other  parts  of  America.  It  is  faid  to  be  of  a  blackifli 
chefnut  the  firft  year,  rofe-coloured  the  fecond,  and  of 
a  deep  fcarlet  the  third.  It  lives  on  the  fmaller  kind  of 
fifti;  and,  if  like  the  white,  alfo  011  frogs,  fnakes,  and 
other  reptiles. 

3.  Platalea  pygmea,  the  dwarf  fpoon-bill  :  above 
brown,  beneath  white.  This  dwarf  Species  is  only  the 
Size  of  a  fparrow.  The  bill  is  black,  longer  than  the  head, 
and  flat  at  the  end,  not  of  a  rounded  form,  as  in  the 
others,  but  Spread  out  a'moft  at  right  angles,  fo  as  to  be 
nearly  of  a  rhomboidal  form  ;  the  angles  and  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible  are  white;  the  tongue  Smooth.  The 
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body  is  brown  above,  and  white  beneath ;  the  quills  have 
white  lhafts  ;  the  tail  is  rounded  in  fhape,  fhort,  and  of  a 
browhifh- white;,  the  feet  have  four  toes,  cloven  ;  and  the 
claws  pointed.  Bancroft’s  defcription  varies  fomewhat. 
He  fays  that  the  bill  is  flattilh,  dilated,  orbiculated,  and 
flat  at  the  point,  and  that  the  toes  are  palmated.  It  in¬ 
habits  Surinam  and  Guiana. 

PLATAMO’NE,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Macedonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jenicoro  :  forty-four 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Edefla. 

PLAT' ANAL,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Spanifh  Main,  near 
the  coaft  of  Darien.  Lat.  9.  6.  N.  Ion.  80.  40.  W. 

PLATANA'RIA,/.  in  botany.  See  Spargianum. 

PLAT'ANE,/.  [ platanns ,  Lat.  ocvo<;,  Greek;  fo 
called  from  the  breadth  of  its  leaves,  vrAaTvj,  broad.] 
The  plane-tree. —  The  platane  round,  the  carver  holm, 
the  tnapple.  Spenfer. 

I  efpy’d  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 

Under  a  platane.  Milton's  P.  L. 

PLATA'NI,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  rifes  near  Caftro 
Nuovo,  and  runs  into  the  fea  ten  miles  fouth  of  Sacca. 

PLATA'NI-FO'LIO,  /!  in  botany.  See  Carica. 

PLATA'NO-CEPH'AlUS.  See  Nauclea. 

PLATANUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Syria;  Situated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river 
Orontes,  eaft  of  Mount  Cafius,  towards  lat.  35.  50.  N.- — 
Alfo  atown  ofPhcenicia,  placed  by  M.  d’Anville  between 
Berytus  and  Sidon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Libanus. 

PLAT'ANUS,Ji  [from  the  Gr.  ir’kot. tv;,  wide,  or  broad, 
the  leaves  of  this  tree  being  very  broad  ;  or  rather,  from 
its  fpreading  branches.]  The  Plane-tree  ;  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia,  order  polyandria,  natural 
order  of  amentaceae.  Generic  chara&ers — I.  Male  flowers 
compound,  forming  a  globular  ament.  Calyx:  a  few 
very  fmall  jags.  Corolla  :  Scarcely  apparent.  Stamina  : 
filaments  oblong,  thicker  at  top,  coloured ;  antherae 
four-cornered,  growing  round  the  filament  at  the  lower 
part.  II.  Female  flowers  forming  a  globe,  numerous,  on 
the  Same  tree.  Calyx :  Scales  many,  very  fmall.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  petals  many,  concave,  oblong,  club-fhaped. 
piftillum:  germen  many,  awl-fhaped,  ending  in  awl- 
Ihaped  ftyles  ;  with  a  recurved  ftigma.  Pericarpium  : 
none.  Fruits  many,  colleffed  into  a  globe.  Seed  round- 
ifli,  placed  on  a  briftle-fhaped  peduncle,  and  terminated  by 
the  awl-lhaped  ftyle  5  with  a  capillary  pappus  adhering 
to  the  bafe  of  the  feed. — EJJential  Character.  Male. 
Calyx  ament  globular  ;  corolla  Scarcely  apparent  ; 
antherae  growing  round  the  filament.  Female.  Calyx 
ament  globular  ;  corolla  many  petalled ;  ftigma  recurved  ; 
feeds  roundifti,  mucronate  witli  the  ftyle,  pappofe  at  the 
bafe.  There  are  but  two  diftinit  Species. 

1.  Platanus  orientalis,  the  oriental  plane-tree  :  leaves 
fubpaimate;  nerves  fmoothilh  underneath.  Of  this  there 
are  three  varieties. 

a.  P.  orientalis  elongata,  the  common  oriental  plane- 
tree  :  leaves  attenuated  at  the  ba He,  flat.  This  noble  tree 
grows  naturally  in  Afia,  where  it  becomes  very  large ; 
the  ftetn  is  tall,  erefft,  and  covered  with  a  Smooth  bark, 
which  annually  falls  off ;  it  fends  out  many  fide-branches, 
which  are  generally  a  little  crooked  at  their  joints.  The 
bark  of  the  young  branches  is  of  a  dark-brown,  inclining 
to  purple;  the  leaves  are  placed  alternate,  on  foot-ftalks 
an  inch  and  a  half  long;  the  leaves  themfelves  are  Seven 
inches  long  and  eight  broad,  deeply  cut  into  five 
Segments,  and  the  two  outer  are  Slightly  cut  again  into 
two  more;  thefe  fegments  have  many  acute  indentures 
on  their  borders,  and  have  each  a  ftrong  midrib,  with 
many  lateral  veins  running  to  the  fides  ;  the  upper  fide 
of  the  leaves  is  of  a  deep  green,  and  the  under  fide  pale. 
The  flowers  come  out  upon  long  peduncles  hanging 
downward,  each  fuftaining  five  or  fix  round  balls  of 
flowers  ;  the  upper,  which  are  the  largeft,  are  more  than 
four  inches  in  circumference;  thefe  fit  very  clofe  to  the 
peduncle.  The  flowers  are  fo  fmall  as  Scarcely  to  be  dif- 
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tinguiflied  without  glades ;  they  come  out  a  little  before 
the  leaves,  which  is  the  beginning  of  June ;  in  warm 
fummers  the  feeds  will  ripen  late  in  autumn,  and,  if  left 
upon  the  trees,  will  remain  till  fpring,  when  the  balls  fall 
to  pieces,  and  the  briftly  down  which  furrounds  the  feeds 
helps  to  tranfport  them  to  a  great  diftance  w'ith  the  wind. 

Du  Roi  remarks,  that  the  leaves  vary  in  figure,  but  are 
always  fmooth  ;  and  that  the  peduncles  are  brown. 
Pallas  fays,  that  the  leaves,  when  young,  are  w’hite-to- 
mentofe;  but,  when  old,  the  petioles  only  are  fo ;  that 
the  peduncles  are  fmooth  ;  that  it  differs  molt  from  the 
occidental  plane-tree  in  having  fcarcely  any  ftipules  on 
the  adult  branches;  and  that  the  wood  is  very  hard, 
reddifh,  with  browmifh-grey  tranfverfe  ftreaks.  Gsertner 
thus  defcribes  the  fruit.  Pericarpium  none,  unlefs  the 
fuberous  or  corky  cruft  of  the  feed  be  taken  for  it. 
Common  integument  globular,  corky,  attended  on  every 
fide  by  the  feeds  heaped  together  very  clofely,  when 
mature  naked,  without  any  vifible  fcale.  Seed  naked, 
club-fhaped,  from  an  awl-fhaped  peduncle,  compreffed  a 
little  or  fomewhat  angular,  thickened  into  a  globular 
head,  and  dagger-pointed  with  the  permanent  flyle  or 
ftigma  ;  at  the  bafe  crinite  with  fulvous  fimple  ftraight 
hairs,  not  exceeding  the  head  in  length.  Integument 
double  :  outer  thick,  fomewhat  woody,  not  opening,  but 
eafily  fplit  from  the  bafe  upwards,  fo  that  it  may  be  taken 
for  a  capfule:  inner  membranaceous,  very  thin,  pale. 
Albumen  none.  Embryo  oblong,  comprefled,  inverted, 
yellowifh,  much  fhorter  than  the  (hell  of  the  feed.  Coty¬ 
ledons  linear,  fomewhat  leafy.  Radicle  roundifh,  fuperior. 

Native  of  the  Levant  and  many  other  parts  of  Afia  ; 
on  Mount  Taurus,  Athos,  Macedonia,  Lemnos,  Crete, 
moftly  near  water;  in  Perfia,  and  perhaps  Georgia,  where 
there  are  very  handfome  trees,  four  yards  in  circum¬ 
ference;  on  Mount  Caucafus,  where  it  is  very  common, 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  large  lhrub,  as  the  American  plane 
does  in  the  gardens  at  St.  Peterfburg.  The  plane-tree 
has  always  been  much  efteemed  in  the  eaftern  countries, 
where  it  grows  naturally,  for  its  beauty,  and  grateful 
fhade.  Evelyn,  Miller,  and  Gilpin,  have  related  at 
length,  from  A£lian,  the  adoration  that  was  paid  by 
Xerxes  to  a  tree  of  this  fort  in  Phrygia;  and,  when¬ 
ever  any  fumptuous  buildings  were  erefted  in  that 
country,  the  porticoes,  which  opened  to  the  air,  generally 
terminated  in  groves  of  lines  of  thefe  trees.  It  was  no 
lefs  efteemed  in  Italy  after  it  was  introduced  there. 
Pliny  informs  us,  that  it  was  firft  brought  over  the 
Ionian  fea  into  the  ifland  of  Diomedes,  for  a  monument 
to  that  hero;  thence  it  paffed  into  Sicily,  and  fo  into 
Italy.  It  was  planted  near  their  houfes,  and  in  rows  for 
walks;  and  was  confecrated  as  well  to  the  refrelhment 
of  the  philofopher  in  the  academic  groves,  as  to  the 
pleafure  of  the  Bacchanalian,  who  held  his  revels  under 
its  fhade,  and  with  appropriate  gratitude  fed  its  roots  with 
wine.  In  thefe  countries  the  trees  grow  very  large ;  and 
Pliny  affirms,  that  there  is  no  tree  whatfoever  which  fo 
well  defends  us  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  fummer,  or 
thatadmitsit  more  kindly  in  winter  ;  the  branches  being 
produced  at  a  proportional  diftance  to  the  largenefs  of 
the  leaves;  (which  holds  good  in  all  forts  of  trees  yet 
known:)  fo  that,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen  in  winter, 
the  branches  eafily  admit  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Virgil  calls 
the  Platanus  fterilis,  not  becaufe  it  bears  no  feed,  but  no 
fruit  that  is  eatable. 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  this  tree  in  England  is  owing  to  the  great 
lord-chancellor  Bacon,  who  planted  a  noble  parcel  of 
them  at  Verulam,  which  were  very  flourifhing  fome  years 
fince,  but  have  lately  been  deftroyed.  Mr.  Evelyn  alfo 
fays,  “  the  introduction  of  this  true  plane  among  us,  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  great  lord-chancellor  Bacon,  who 
planted  thofe  (till  flourifhing  ones  (1706)  at  Verulam.” 
He  adds,  that  he  owed  a  hopeful  plant  then  growing  at 
his  own  villa  to  the  late  fir  George  Crook,  of  Oxfordfhire. 
He  fpeaks  of  the  true  plane  of  antiquity  as  being  very 
rare  in  England  in  his  time,  and  of  the  American  plane 


as  more  common.  Mr.  Miller  alfo  informs  us,  that  there 
were  very  few  large  oriental  plane-trees  to  be  feen ; 
which  he  thinks  might  be  owing  to  the  great  efteein 
perfons  of  the  laft  age  had  for  the  lime-tree,  which 
being  much  eafier  to  propagate,  and  of  quicker  growth 
during  the  three  or  four  firft  years,  became  more  fafhion- 
able  for  avenues  and  fhady  walks  near  habitations.  But 
we  had  the  oriental  plane-tree  in  England  certainly 
before  the  time  of  lord  Bacon ;  for  it  appears  from 
Turner’s  Herbal,  that  it  was  cultivated  here  as  early  as 
1562;  whereas  the  chancellor  was  born  only  in  1561. 
The  plantations  however  at  Verulam  might  be  the  firft 
of  any  note  or  confideration.  Mr.  Boutcherfrom  Evelyn, 
and  he  from  Ricciolus,  fays,  that  theTurks  ufed  to  build 
moft  of  their  fliips  with  this  timber;  that  it  was  hard, 
clofe,  takes  a  fine  polifh,  and  is  valuable  for  a  variety  of 
ufeful  purpofes.  Mr.  Marfhall,  feemingly  with  more 
reafon,  ranks  this  wood  with  that  of  the  great  maple, 
vulgarly  called  fycamore,  and  in  the  north  of  England 
plane-tree.  With  us  it  is  confidered  merely  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree,  and  is  not  fo  common  as  the  American 
plane,  even  in  ornamental  plantations.  Notwithftanding 
its  backwardnefs  in  coming  out  in  the  fpring,  and  the 
fudden  decay  of  its  leaves  in  autumn,  yet  for  its  goodly 
appearance,  and  the  great  fize  to  which  it  will  grow,  the 
oriental  plane  deferves  a  place  in  all  large  plantations,  or 
fhady  recedes,  efpecially  near  the  inanfion,  or  on  a  moift 
foil,  and  near  ftreams  of  water,  in  which  fituations  it  will 
arrive  at  a  prodigious  magnitude.  Lady  Craven  fpeaks 
of  fome  which  fhe  faw  in  the  Turkifh  dominions  of  a  fize 
fo  gigantic,  that  “  the  largeft  trees  we  have  in  England, 
placed  near  them,  would  appear  only  like  broomfticks.” 
Paufanius  tells  us  of  a  plane-tree  of  extraordinary  fize 
and  beauty  in  Arcadia,  fuppofed  to  have  been  planted  by 
Menelaus;  fo  that  the  age  of  the  tree,  when  Paufanias 
faw  it,  muft  have  been  about  thirteen  hundred  years. 
That  the  tree  was  large  and  handfome  we  may  believe, 
but  no  tradition  can  be  fufficient  to  perfuade  us  that  a 
plane-tree  ever  attained  fuch  an  age,  provided  it  was  found 
when  Paufanius  faw  it.  Pliny  mentions  other  remark¬ 
able  plane-trees:  as  one  in  Lycia  that  had  mouldered 
away  into  an  immenfe  cave,  eighty  feet  in  circumference. 
Licinius  Mutianus,  governor  of  that  province,  with 
eighteen  others,  dined  commodioufly  on  the  benches  of 
pumice  placed  round  the  body  of  it.  Caligula  alfo  had  a 
tree  of  this  fort  at  his  villa  near  Velitrae.  The  hollow 
of  the  trunk  held  fifteen  perfons  at  dinner,  with  a  proper 
luite  of  attendants. 

/3.  P.  acerifolia,  the  maple-leaved  plane-tree  :  leaves 
tranfverfe.  This  is  certainly  a  feminal  variety  of  the 
eaftern  plane,  for  the  feeds  which  fcattered  from  a  large 
tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Chelfea  garden  have  produced 
plants  of  the  common  fort  feveral  times.  The  maple- 
leaved  plane  has  not  its  leaves  fo  deeply  cut  as  thofe  of 
the  eaftern  plane  :  they  are  divided  into  five  fegments, 
pretty  deep,  but  are  not  lobed,  like  thofe  of  the  occi¬ 
dental  plane.  The  petioles  are  much  longer  than  in 
either  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves 
is  rougher;  fothat  they  might  be  taken  for  different  forts, 
if  we  did  not  know  that  they  role  from  the  fame  feeds. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  where  it  was  noticed  by 
Tournefort.  The  Hort.  Kew.  mentions  it  as  cultivated 
here  before  1724.  Willdenow  fays  it  is  hardy,  forming 
a  lofty  tree,  in  Germany;  and  adds,  that  the  leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  the  Acer  faccharinum,  or  fugar-maple. 

y.  P.  undulata,  the  wave-leaved  plane-tree :  leaves 
attenuated  at  the  bafe,  waved.  This  variety  has  larger 
leaves  than  either  of  the  other  forts  ;  they  are  more 
divided  than  thofe  of  the  occidental,  but  not  fo  much  as 
thofe  of  the  oriental.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  cut  into 
five,  and  others  into  three  lobes  only;  thefe  are  fliarply 
indented  on  the  edges,  and  are  of  a  light  green;  the 
foot-ftalks  are  ftiort,  and  covered  with  a  fhort  down. 
Gathered  by  Haflelquift  in  the  Levant.  Miller  is  faid 
to  have  cultivated  it  in  1739.  In  fome  points  this 
anfwers  to  his“Spanilh,  or  middle,  plane-tree  but  we 
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find  great  difficulty  in  applying  with  certainty  theEnglifh 
names  of  this  genus,  which  are  in  ufe  amongft  nurfery- 
men. 

2.  Platanus  occidentalis,  the  American  plane-tree:  leaves 
lobed-angular,  nerves  tomentofe  underneath.  This  tree 
alfo  attains  to  a  large  fize,  and  grows  naturally  in  molt 
parts  of  North  America.  The  Item  is  very  ftraight,  and 
of  equal  girt  molt  part  of  the  length  ;  the  bark  is  fmooth, 
and  annually  falls  off  like  thatof  the  other.  The  branches 
extend  wide  on  every  fide;  the  young  ones  have  a 
brownifli  bark,  but  in  the  old  ones  the  bark  is  grey. 
The  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  three  inches  long;  the 
leaves  (even  inches  long,  and  ten  broad  ;  cut  into  three 
lobes  or  angles,  and  have  feveral  acute  indentures  on 
their  borders,  with  three  longitudinal  midribs,  and  many 
llrong  lateral  veins  ;  they  are  of  a  light-green  on 
their  upper  fide,  and  paler  on  their  under.  The  flowers 
grow  in  round  balls  like  the  former,  but  are  fmaller. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  come  out  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  former,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

Kalin,  who  calls  it  the  Virginian  maple,  fays  that  it 
grows  in  plenty  on  the  fliores  of  the  Delaware.  The 
Englifh-Americans  call  it  button-wood,  (from  the  catkins 
or  aments,)  or  water-beech,  which  is  more  common.  It 
grows  moltly  in  low  places,  but  efpecially  on  the  edge  of 
rivers  and  brooks.  It  is  eafily  tranfplanted  to  drier 
places,  if  the  foil  be  good ;  and,  as  the  leaves  are  large 
and  the  foliage  thick,  it  is  planted  about  houfes  and  in 
gardens,  to  afford  a  pleafant  fnade  in  the  hot  feafon.  It 
likewife  grows  in  marfhes  and  in  fwampy  fields,  with  the 
afh  and  red  maple.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  quick  growth ; 
and  is  frequently  as  tall  and  thick  as  the  beft  fir-trees. 
There  are  fuch  numbers  of  them  on  the  low  meadows 
between  Philadelphia  and  the  ferry  at  Gloucefter,  on 
both  fides  of  the  road,  that  in  fummer  it  is  a  fnady  walk 
all  the  way.  In  Philadelphia  near  the  Swedifh  church, 
fome  great  plane-trees  ftand  on  the  fliore  of  the  river. 

It  appears  from  Parkinfon,  that  the  American  plane 
was  introduced  here  before  164.0,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant, 
jun.  Johnfon,  in  his  Additions  to  Gerard’s  Herbal, 
printed  in  1633,  mentions  that  there  were  two  young 
ones  at  that  time  growing  with  Mr.  Tradefcant.  He 
does  not  feem  indeed  to  have  known  that  thefe  were  of  a 
different  fpecies  from  thofe  which  Gerard  fays  his 
fervar.t  William  Marfhall  (whom  he  fent  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea  as  a  furgeon  unto  the  Hercules  of  London) 
found  growing  in  Lepanto,  hard  by  the  fea-fide,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  town,  a  port  of  Morea;  and  from 
thence  brought  one  of  the  rough  buttons,  being  the  fruit 
thereof.  Thefe  were  oriental  planes;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  young  trees  growing  with  Mr.  T radefcant 
were  occidental  planes.  In  more  than  a  century  and 
half  it  is  not  become  very  common,  although,  as  Mr. 
Marfhall  fays,  it  is  particularly  refrefhing  to  the  eye,  and 
truly  ornamental;  the  bright  colour  giving  variety  to 
groves  and  mafi'es  of  wood,  and  in  fingle  trees  or  groups 
being  Angularly  elegant.  The  ftein  of  the  occidental 
plane,  fays  Mr.  Gilpin,  it  very  pidf  urefque  :  it  is  fmooth, 
of  a  light  afh-colour,  and  has  the  property  of  throwing 
off  its  bark  in  fcales ;  thus  naturally  cleanfmg  itfelf,  at 
leaf!  its  larger  boughs,  from  mofs  and  other  parafitical 
incumbrances.  No  tree  forms  a  more  pleafing  (hade.  It 
is  full-leaved,  and  its  leaf  is  large,  fmooth,  of  a  fine 
texture,  and  feldom  injured  by  infeCts.  Its  lower 
branches,  (hooting  horizontally,  foon  take  a  diredfion  to 
the  ground  ;  and  the  fpray,  by  twilling  about  in  various 
forms,  fills  up  every  little  vacuity  with  (hade.  At  the  fame 
time  it  mull  be  owned,  the  twilling  of  its  branches  is  a 
difadvantage,  when  the  tree  is  llripped  of  its  leaves,  and 
reduced  to  a  fkeleton.  Nor  indeed  does  its  foliage,  from 
the  largenefs  of  the  leaf,  and  the  mode  of  its  growth, 
make  the  molt  piclurefque  appearance  in  fummer.  The 
furnmer-leaf  alfo  both  of  this  and  the  oriental  plane, 
wears  fo  light  a  hue,  as  to  mix  ill  with  the  foliage  of  the 
oak,  the  elm,  and  other  trees.  On  the  fkirts  of  a  plan- 
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tation  they  fometimes  form,  during  the  fummer,  a  dif- 
agreeable  fpot.  In  autumn  their  leaves  receive  a  mellow 
tint,  which  harmonizes  very  well  with  the  waning  colour 
of  the  wood.  One  of  the  fineft  occidental  planes,  adds 
Mr.  Gilpin,  Hands  in  my  own  garden  at  Vicar’s-hill, 
where  its  boughs,  feathering  to  the  ground,  form  a 
canopy  of  above  fifty  feet  in  diameter. 

At  Shad  well  Lodge  in  Norfolk,  the  feat  of  John  Buxton, 
efq.  a  plane-tree  was  planted  in  April  1744.;  it  was  then 
eight  feet  high.  In  April  1775,  the  height  was  65  feet 
9. inches;  the  girt,  at  half  a  foot  from  the  ground,  was 
7  feet  inches  9  inches;  at  20  feet,  4  feet  6  inches. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  eallern  plane-tree  is 
propagated  either  from  feeds  or  by  layers,  the  latter  of 
which  is  generally  pradlifed  in  England ;  though  the 
plants  thus  raifed  feldom  make  fo  large  ftraight  trees  as 
thofe  which  are  produced  from  feeds;  but  it  has  been 
generally  thought  that  the  feeds  of  this  tree  were  not 
productive,  becaufe  they  have  not  been  fown  at  a 
proper  feafon,  nor  managed  in  a  right  manner.  If  thefe 
feeds  are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  moift  ftiady 
fituation,  they  will  rife  extremely  well ;  and  the  plants 
thus  obtained,  will  make  a  confiderable  progrefs  after  the 
fecond  year,  being  much  hardier  and  lefs  liable  to  lofe 
their  tops  in  winter,  than  thofe  which  are  propagated  by 
layers.  And,  fince  the  feeds  of  this  tree  frequently  ripen 
well  in  England,  they  may  be  propagated  in  as  great 
plenty  as  any  other  foreft-tree. 

The  Virginian  plane-tree  will  grow  extremely  well 
from  cuttings,  if  they  are  planted  the  beginning  of 
Odlober  upon  a  moift  foil;  and,  if  they  are  watered  in 
dry  weather,  will  make  a  prodigious  progrefs;  fo  that,  in 
a  few  years  from  the  planting,  they  will  afford  noble 
trees  for  planting  avenues,  and  other  (hady  walks;  and 
their  trunks  are  perfedlly  ftraight,  growing  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize  to  a  confiderable  height,  there  being  the  lead 
difference  in  the  girt  of  this  tree,  for  feveral  yards 
upwards,  of  any  fort  of  tree  whatfoever.  Paul  Dudley, 
efq.  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  mentions  one  of  thefe 
trees,  which  he  obferved  in  New  England,  whofegirt  was 
nine  yards,  and  held  its  bignefs  a  great  way  up,  which 
tree,  when  cut  down,  made  twenty-two  cords  of  wood. 
He  alfo  fays,  in  the  fame  letter,  that  he  had  propagated 
many  of  thefe  trees  by  cutting  01T  fticks  of  five  or  fix  feet 
long,  and  fetting  them  a  foot  deep  into  the  ground  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  when  the  feafon  was  wet ;  and  that 
they  always  thrive  beft  in  a  moift  foil. 

Both  forts  are  propagated  very  eafily  by  layers.  In 
March  every  twig  of  them  will  take  root,  if  they  are 
but  pegged  down  and  covered  with  earth  ;  thefe  layers 
will  be  well  rooted  in  one  year,  when  they  ftiould  be  cut 
off  from  the  old  trees  or  ftools,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery, 
where  they  may  remain  two  or  three  years  to  get  ftrength, 
after  which  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain,  for  the  younger  thefe  trees  are  planted  the  better 
they  will  thrive.  In  the  winter  fcreen  the  feed-beds 
with  pea-llraw,  rotten  tanner’s  bark,  or  fome  other  light 
covering,  that  can  eafily  be  removed  in  mild  weather. 
In  the  fpring,  before  the  feeds  vegetate,  rake  the  beds 
gently  over  with  a  (hort-toothed  rake,  lifting  a  little 
frefli  rich  mould  on  them,  and  in  dry  weather  during 
fummer  let  them  be  watered.  The  following  autumn, 
the  beds  having  been  made  quite  clean,  put  a  little  more 
good  mould  about  the  plants  ;  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  trouble,  but  keeping  them  clean,  till  they 
have  had  another  fealon’s  growth,  when  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  nurfery  in  fpring,  in  rows  one  yard 
afunder,  and  eighteen  inches  dillance  in  the  rows. 
Though  many  ot  the  feeds  will  come  up  the  firft  fpring, 
yet  the  general  crop  mull  not  be  expedled  till  the 
fecond. 

Dr.  Hunter  recommends  the  cuttings  to  be  taken 
from  ftrong  young  wood,  and  planted  early  in  autumn, 
in  a  moift  good  mould.  They  are  generally  planted 
thick,  and  then  removed  into  the  nurfery:  but,  if  a 
7  T  large 
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large  piece  of  moift  ground  be  ready,  the  cuttings  maybe 
placed  at  fuch  a  dill  a  nee  as  not  to  approach  too  near 
each  other  before  they  are  of  fufficient  lize  to  plant  where 
they  are  to  remain,  which  would  fave  the  expenfe 
and  trouble  of  a  removal.  The  eaftern  plane  will  alfo 
grow  from  cuttings,  but  not  fo  certainly.  Mr.  Boutcher 
recommends  cuttings  of  the  American  plane  to  be 
planted  at  the  beginning  of  March,  in  fhady  borders, 
two  feet  row  from  row,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the 
rows  ;  if  they  are  torn  afunder  at  the  joints  with  a  knob 
of  the  old  wood  left,  they  will  grow  more  readily.  Tiiefe 
cuttings  (hould  be  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  long,  and 
buried  about  eight  inches  deep.  In  two  years  they  may 
be  removed.  However  propagated,  after  two  years  they 
may  be  planted  out,  in  rows  three  feet  and  a  half 
afunder,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  rows,  there  to  remain, 
or  be  tranfplanted  after  three  years  to  another  nurfery, 
in  row's  fix  feet  afunder,  and  three  feet  in  the  rows, 
where  they  may  Hand  fix  or  feven  years.  The  feafon 
for  tranfplanting  the  planes  is  March,  and  they  delight 
in  a  moift  deep  ground,  efpecially  the  American  fort.  4 
PLATE,  f  [from  platting,  Sax.  lamina  ;  or  from  the 
Gr.  nXxTvi;,  fiat.]  A  piece  of  metal  beat  out  into  breadth. 
— Make  a  plate,  and  burnilh  it  as  they  do  iron.  Jiacnn. — 
The  cenfers  of  rebellious  Corah,  &c.  were  by  God’s  man¬ 
date  made  plates  for  the  covering  of  the  holy  altar.  White. 

■ — A  leaden  bullet-fliot  from  one  of  thefe  guns,  the  fpace 
of  twenty  paces,  will  be  beaten  into  a  thin  plate.  Wilkins. 
— The  cenfers  of  thefe  wretches,  who  could  derive  no 
fluidity  to  them;  yet  in  that  they  had  been  confecrated 
by  the  offering  incenfe,  w  ere  appointed  to  be  beaten  into 
broad  plates,  and  faftened  upon  the  altar.  South. 

Eternal  deities ! 

Who  write  whatever  time  fiiall  bring  to  pafs 
With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brafs.  Dryden. 

Broad  folid  armour,  as  diftinguilhed  from  mail,  which  was 
compofed  of  fmall  pieces  or  feales. — Mangled  with  ghaftly 
wounds  through  plate  and  mail.  Milton's  P.  L. 

With  their  force  they  pierc’d  both  plate  and  mail, 

And  made  wide  furrows  in  their  fielhes  frail.  SpenJ’cr. 

Plata,  Span.]  Wrought  filver. — The  Turks  entered 
nto  the  trenches  fo  far,  that  they  carried  away  the  plate. 
Knolles. 

At  your  defert  bright  pewtercomes  too  late, 

When  your  fir  ft  courfie  wfas  all  ferv’d  up  in  plate.  King. 
What  nature  wants  has  an  intrinfick  weight ; 

All  more,  is  but  the  fafhion  of  the  plate.  Young. 

PLATE,  f.  A  fmall  fhallow  velfel  of  metal,  wood, 
china,  or  earthenware,  on  which  meat  is  eaten  : 

Afcanius  this  obferv’d,  and,  fmiling,  faid, 

See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  fed.  Dryden. 

To  PLATE,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  plates. — M.  Lepidus’s 
Iicufe  had  a  marble  door-cafe  ;  afterwards  they  had  gilded 
ones,  or  rather  plated  with  gold.  Arbuihnot. — To  arm 
with  plates. — Why  plated  in  habiliments  of  war?  Shakef- 
peare. 

Plate  fin  with  gold, 

And  the  ftrong  lance  of  juftice  hurtlefs  breaks.  Shaliefp. 
To  beat  into  laminae  or  plates. — If  a  thinned  or  plated 
body,  of  an  uneven  thicknefs,  which  appears  all  over  of 
one  uniform  colour,  (hould  be  flit  into  threads  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  with  the  plate ;  I  fee  no  reafon  why  every 
thread  fhould  not  keep  its  colour.  Newton. 

If  to  fame  alone  thou  doft  pretend, 

The  mifer  will  his  empty  palace  lend, 

Set  wide  his  doors,  adorn’d  with  plated  brafs.  Dryden. 

PLA'TEN,  f  [from  plat,  Fr.  fiat.]  Among  printers, 
the  flat  part  of  th,e  prefs  whereby  the  impreflion  is  made. 
.PLA'TER  (Felix),  fon  of  a  phyiician  of  the  Valais, 
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who  fettled  at  Bafil,  and  became  principal  of  the  college 
in  that  city,  was. born  in  1536.  He  ftudied  firft  , under 
his  father;  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  went  to  Mont¬ 
pellier,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1556.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Bafil,  he  was  nominated„to  a  medical  chair  in 
1560,  and  rofe  to  great  celebrity  both  as  a  pradical  phv- 
fician  and  a  profeflor.  In  the  former  capacity,  he  obtained 
the  confidence  of  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the  Upper 
Rhine;  in  the  latter,  he  railed  the  univerfity  of  Bafil*  to 
high  reputation,  as  a  medical  fchool,  by  his  learned  leisures 
continued  for  fifty  years.  He  was  an  expert  anatomift, 
having  from  his  youth  manifefted  a  delight  in  difledions, 
which  caufed  him  to  be  a  frequent  attendant  at  butchers’ 
(hops.  He  was  alfo  well  verfed  in  botany  and  materia 
ntedica,  and  colleded  a  mufeum  of  natural  hiftory.  He 
died,  univerfally  efteemed  and  regretted,  in  1614,  at  the 
age  of  78. 

Plater  was  the  author  of  various  works,  anatomical 
and  medical.  1.  His  treatife  De  Partium  Corporis  H11- 
mani  Strudura  et  Ufu,  Lib.  iii.  Bafil.  fol.  1583,  1603, 
borrows  its  deferiptions  and  figures  chiefly  from  Vefalius 
and  Coiter,  but  with  various  additions  of  his  own.  Hal¬ 
ler  fays  that  he  was  the  firft  who  taught  that  the  cryftal- 
line  humour  of  the  eye  has  the  power  of  a  convex  lens  in 
bringing  the  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  2.  His  trea¬ 
tife  De  Mulierum  Partibus  Generationi  Dicatis,  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1597,  with  the  Libri  Gyneciorum  of  Spachius. 
His  other  principal  works  are,  3.  De  Febribus,  1597. 
4.  Praxeos  Medicse,  Tom.  iii.  1602,  8vo.  reprinted  in  4to. 
this  treats  on  the  difeafes  of  the  human  body  from  head 
to  foot,  after  the  manner  of  the  age,  with  numerous  for¬ 
mula.  5.  Obfervationum  in  Hominis  AfFedibus  plerifque. 
Lib.  iii.  1614,  8vo.  a  valuable  colledtion  of  fads  and 
remarks  from  his  own  long  pradfice.  6.  Queftionum 
Medicarum  paradoxarum  et  endoxarum,  Centuria  pofthu- 
ma,  publiflied  by  his  brother  Thomas  in  1625,  and  feve- 
ral  times  reprinted  ;  in  this  colledlion,  thirty-eight  quef- 
tions  relate  to  phyfiology,  the  reft  to  pradfice:  he  fliows 
his  good  fenfe  in  rejedfing  the  medical  obfervation  of  the 
planets,  then  common  among  the  German  phyficians, 
and  in  preferring  a  glafs  of  good  wine  as  a  cordial,  to  all 
the  preparations  of  gold  and  precious  ftones.  7.  Some 
of  his  Confilia  Medica  are  extant  in  the  colledlion  of 
Brandelius;  and  an  “  Epiftola  de  Gangraena”  in  the 
Letters  of  Hildanus. 

Thomas  Plater,  brother  of  Felix,  was  alfo  a  medical 
profeflor  at  Bafil.  He  had  two  fons,  likewife  phyficians 
and  profefiors,  one  of  whom  was  the  author  of  “  Obferva¬ 
tionum  feledliorum  Mantifla,”  annexed  to  an  edition  of 
his  uncle’s  Obfervations  in  1680.  Halleri  Bibl.  Med. 

PLATERNIT'ZA,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  on  the  Save: 
ten  miles  fouth  of  Pofzega. 

PLATES,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  among  the  Bahamas. 
Lat.  22.  30.  N. 

PLAT'FORM,  f.  The  lketch  of  any  thing  horizontally 
delineated  ;  the  ichnography.  —  When  the  workmen 
began  to  lay  the  platform  at  Chalcedon,  eagles  conveyed 
their  lines  to  the  other  fide  of  the  llreight.  Sandys. — A 
place  laid  out  after  any  model  : 

No  artful  wildncfs  to  perplex  the  feene; 

Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 

And  half  the  platform  juft  refledls  the  other.  Pope. 

A  level  place  before  a  fortification. — This  happen’d  on 
the  platform  where  we  watch.  Shakefpeare. — A  fcheme ; 
a  plan. — They  who  take  in  the  entire  platform,  and  lee 
the  chain,  which  runs  through  the  whole,  and  can  bear 
in  mind  the  obfervations  and  proofs,  will  difeern  how 
thefe  propofitions  flow  from  them.  Woodward. — I  have 
made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden  by  precept,  partly 
by  drawing  not  a  model,  but  fome  general  lines  of  it. 
Bacon's  E[f. — Their  minds  andaffedions  were  univerfally 
bent  even  againft  all  the  orders  and  laws  wherein  this 
church  is  founded,  conformable  to  the  platform  of  Ge¬ 
neva.  Hoolier. 
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PLA'TIA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Engia :  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  north-welt  of  Engia. 

PLATI AS'MOS,  /.  [Gr.  ofirAoh «£«,  I  dilate,  formed 
from  wAalv?,  wide.]  A  word  ufed  by  l’ome  authors  to 
exprefs  a  fault  in  pronunciation,  owing  to  a  perfon’s 
opening  his  mouth  too  wide,  and  thence  fpeaking  indif- 
tinftly.  Cole  has  plateafm. 

PLATI'C,  acj.  See  the  article  Astrology,  vol.  ii.  p. 
310. 

PLATICO'RIA,  f.  [Gr.  of  vrAalv?,  wide,  and  xo^vj, 
pupil.]  A  word  ufed  by  medical  writers  to  exprefs  a 
preternatural  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  ufually 
owing  to  a  paralytic  diforder. 

PLATIL'LA  (La),  a  mountain  of  Spain,  a  little  to 
the  north -weft  of  Molina;celebrated  for  its  mines  of  copper. 

PLATI'NA.  See  Platinum. 

PLATI'NA  (Bartolommeo),  an  hiftorian  and  man  of 
letters,  was  born  in  1421  at  Piadena  (Platina)  in  theCre- 
monefe,  from  which  place  he  chofe  to  take  his  furname, 
rather  than  Irom  that  of  his  family,  which  was  De  Sctcchi. 
He  bore  arms  for  fome  time  before  he  engaged  in  literary 
fludies,  which  he  is  fuppofed  firft  to  have  purfued  at 
Mantua.  Having  made  himfelf  known  to  Cardinal  Fran- 
cefco  Gonzaga,  he' accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where 
Pius  II.  aggregated  him  to  his  new  College  of  Abbrevi- 
ators.  Of  this  poll,  which  appears  to  have  been  his  prin¬ 
cipal  fupport,  he  was  deprived  by  Paul  II.  who  diffolved 
the  college,  and  turned  adrift  leventy  learned  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  it.  See  Paul  II.  vol.  xix.  p.  404.  A  recom- 
pence  was  made  to  Platina  for  his  fuflerings  by  Sixtus  IV. 
who,  in  1475,  gave  him  the  honourable  poll  of  keeper  of 
the  Vatican  library,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1481. 
Of  the  high  efteem  and  reputation  he  had  acquired  among 
the  learned  in  Rome,  a  proof  is  given  in  the  diary  of 
Jacopo  Volterrano,  who  defcribes  at  length  a  folemn 
commemoration  of  the  anniverfary  of  his  death,  in  the 
following  year,  at  that  capital. 

_  Platina  was  one  of  the  ableft  fcholars  of  his  time.  Of 
his  writings,  his  “Lives  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,”  com- 
pofed  in  Latin  with  a  degree  of  elegance  and  energy  then 
uncommon,  is  the  moft  celebrated.  It  was  one  of  the  firft 
pieces  of  biographical  hiftory  which  gave  an  example  of 
good  criticifm.  He  frequently  examines,  doubts,  con¬ 
jectures,  cites  ancient  documents,  refutes  errors,  and 
fometimes,  as  might  be  expedted,  commits  them  himfelf. 
His  greateft  fault  is  the  partial  acrimony  with  which  he 
fipeaks  of  fome  contemporary  popes,  among  whom  it  may 
be  well  fuppofed  that  he  does  not  fpare  Paul  II.  Ano¬ 
ther  of  his  works  is  a  Latin  “  Hiftory  of  Mantua  from  its 
Origin  to  the  year  1464.”  This  is  of  little  value  for  the 
earlier  periods  ;  but,  when  he  comes  near  his  own  time, 
his  narrative  is  equally  judicious  and  elegant,  though  he 
is  taxed  with  partiality  to  the  family  of  Gonzaga.  It  has 
been  edited  by  Lambecius  and  Muratori.  The  latter 
editor  has  alfo  publifhed  a  Latin  Life  of  Nerio  Capponi 
by  the  fame  author,  which  is  curious  and  valuable.  Pla- 
tina’s  other  writings  are  chiefly  Dialogues  on  points  of 
moral  philofophy,  and  fhort  treatifes  on  mifcellaneous 
topics :  among  the  latter  is  one  on  culinary  fcience,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Cardinal  della  Rovere.  Gen.  Biog. 

PLA'TING,  f.  The  art  of  covering  bafer  metals  with 
a  thin  plate  of  filver,  either  for  ufe  or  for  ornament.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  a  fpur-maker,  not  for 
Ihow  but  for  real  utility.  The  more  elegant  fpurs 
were  made  of  folid  filver;  and,  from  the  flexibility  of 
that  metal,  they  were  liable  to  be  bent  by  the  flighted: 
accident.  To  remedy  this  defeat,  a  workman  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  contrived  to  make  the  branches  of  a  pair  of 
fpurs  hollow,  and  to  fill  that  hollow  with  a  (lender  rod  of 
lied  or  iron.  Finding  this  a  great  improvement,  and 
being  defirous  to  add  cheapnefs  to  utility,  he  continued 
to  make  the  hollow  larger,  and  of  courfe  the  iron  thicker 
and  thicker,  till  at  laft  he  difcovered  the  means  of  coating 
an  iron  fpur  with  filver  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it 


equally  elegant  with  thofe  which  were  made  wholly  of 
that  metal.  The  invention  was  quickly  applied  to  other 
purpofes  ;  and  to  numberlefs  uteniils  which  were  formerly 
made  of  brafs  or  iron  are  now  given  the  ftrength  of  thefe 
metals,  and  the  elegance  of  filver,  for  a  fmall  additional 
ex  pe  nfe. 

The  filver  plate  is  generally  made  to  adhere  to  the 
bafer  metal  by  means  of  folder;  which  is  of  two  kinds, 
the  foft  and  the  hard,  or  the  tin  and  filver  folders.  The 
former  of  thefe  confifts  of  tin  alone,  the  latter  generally  of 
three  parts  of  filver  and  one  of  brafs.  When  a  buckle, 
for  inltance,  is  to  be  plated  by  means  of  the  foft  folder, 
the  ring,  before  it  is  bent,  is  firft  tinned,  and  then  the 
filver  plate  is  gently  hammered  upon  it,  the  hammer 
employed  being  always  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth. 
The  filver  now  forms,  as  it  were,  a  mould  to  the  ring, 
and  whatever  of  it  is  not  intended  to  be  ufed  is  cut  off. 
This  mould  is  faftened  to  the  ring  of  the  buckle  by  two 
or  three  cramps  of  fmall  iron  wire;  after  which  the 
buckle,  with  the  plated  fide  undermoft,  is  laid  upon  a 
plate  of  iron  fufficiently  hot  to  melt  the  tin  but  not  the 
filver.  The  buckle  is  then  covered  with  powdered  refin 
or  anointed  with  turpentine;  and,  left  there  fliould  be  a 
deficiency  of  tin,  a  fmall  portion  of  rolled  tin  is  likewile 
melted  on  it.  The  buckle  is  now  taken  off  with  tongs, 
and  commonly  laid  on  a  bed  of  fand,  where  the  plate  and 
the  ring,  while  the  folder  is  yet  in  a  ftate  of  fufion,  are 
more  clofely  compreffed  by  a  fmart  ftroke  with  a  block  of 
wood.  The  buckle  is  afterwards  bent  and  finiflied. 

Sometimes  the  melted  tin  is  poured  into  the  filver 
mould,  which  has  been  previoufly  rubbed  over  with  fome 
flux.  The  buckle  ring  is  then  put  among  the  melted  tin, 
and  the  plating  finiflied.  This  is  called  by  the  workmen 
filling  up. 

When  the  hard  folder  is  employed,  the  procefs  is  in 
many  refpefts  different.  Before  the  plate  is  fitted  to  the 
iron  or  other  metal,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  a  folution  of 
borax.  Stripes  of  filver  are  placed  along  the  joinings  of 
the  plate  ;  and  inftead  of  two  or  three  cramps,  as  in  the 
former  cafe,  the  whole  is  wrapped  round  with  fmall  wire  ; 
the  folder  and  joinings  are  again  rubbed  with  the  borax, 
and  the  whole  put  into  a  charcoal  fire  till  the  folder  be 
in  fufion.  When  taken  out,  the  wire  is  inftantly  removed , 
the  plate  is  cleaned  by  the  application  of  fome  acid,  and 
afterwards  made  fmooth  by  the  ftrokes  of  a  hammer. 

Lately,  however,  a  mode  has  been  invented  of  plating 
upon  ingots  of  copper,  and  forming  the  utenfils  out  of 
the  flieets  and  wire  made  from  the  ingots.  This  praffice 
is  at  prefent  carried  on  to  an  immenfe  extent  in  Shelfield, 
and  alio  at  Birmingham,  but  on  a  fmaller  fcale.  The 
inventor  of  this  method  of  making  plated  articles  was 
not  aware  of  its  great  importance.  He  began  by  making 
it  into  fnuff-boxes,  and  other  trifling  articles.  It  after¬ 
wards  was  extended  to  the  manufaflory  of  pints  and  tan¬ 
kards,  and  other  articles,  by  a  Mr.  Hancock,  who  erefled 
a  mill  near  Sheffield  for  rolling  the  ingots. 

The  crucibles  are  thofe  made  at  Chelfea  with  black-lead. 
The  ingot-moulds  are  of  caft-iron,  confining  of  two 
pieces,  faftened  together  by  two  rings,  with  wedges,  the 
interior  being  of  the  fhape  of  a  parallelepipedon,  about 
three  inches  broad,  ii-  in  thicknefs,  and  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  long.  The  mouth-piece,  into  which  the  metal 
is  poured,  makes  an  angle  with  the  length  of  the  cavity; 
fo  that,  when  the  mould  is  placed  on  the  ground,  with 
the  narrow  fide  uppermoft,  and  makes  an  angle  with  the 
horizon  ofabout  ten  degrees, the  mouth-piece  points direft- 
ly  upwards.  The  inclination  of  the  mould  and  the  length 
of  the  mouth-piece  are  to  give  a  certain  head  of  liquid 
metal,  which  determines  the  impurities  of  lefs  fpecific 
gravity  than  the  metal  to  rife  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  in  order  to  inlure  the  foundnefs  of  the  ingot.  If 
this  were  not  attended  to,  the  flieets  rolled  from  fuch 
ingots  would  abound  with  feams  and  loofe  places.  It  is 
eafy  to  fee  that  a  fmall  hole  in  the  ingot  would  be  the 
3  fource 
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fource  of  a  Team  by  extenfion  5  and  a  larger  cavity  would 
have  the  effeft  of  making  hollow  places  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  fheet,  which  frequently  peal  oft’  with  the  filver  after 
plating. 

The  proper  heat  of  the  metals,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  mould  when  the  metal  is  poured,  are  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  as  far  as  regards  the  foundnefs  of  the  ingot.  When 
the  metal  is  too  cold,  and  its  liquidity  of  courle  imperfedf, 
the  impurities  cannot  freely  afcend,  which  caufes  imper¬ 
fection  in  its  fubftance.  The  fame  effeft  may  take  place 
from  the  moulds  being  cold  ;  this,  with  the  great  conduc¬ 
ing  power  of  the  metal  mould,  rapidly  robs  the  metal  of 
its  caloric,  and  leffens  its  liquidity.  The  proper  heat  for 
the  moulds  is  fomething  fitort  of  burning  the  fat  with 
which  they  are  greafed  on  the  interior  furface.  The  pre¬ 
fence  of  fat  which  contains  hydrogen  has  a  happy  efteft 
in  preventing  the  furface  being  rough.  Its  prefence  is 
therefore  effential,  and  hence  the  moulds  fhould  never 
be  fo  hot  as  to  deftroy  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  metal 
fhould  not  be  too  hot,  as  in  this  cafe  it  remains  longer  in 
the  liquid  ftate  than  is  proper:  this  has  the  effeC  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  metal  to  affume  a  more  complete  cryftalline 
arrangement  than  under  ordinary  circumftances.  When 
an  ingot  under  fuch  circumftances  is  broken,  the  cryftals 
are  very  diftinC.  The  fheet  .rolled  from  an  ingot  fo  caft, 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  on*  its  furface  very  thin  loofe 
pieces,  which  peel  off.  This  is  frequently  a  fource  of 
great  mifchief  to  the  manufacturer.  After  the  pieces  are 
plated  and  rolled,  this  laft  inconvenience  is  frequently  fo 
great,  as  to  render  the  whole  fheet  ufelefs,  except  to  work 
over  again. 

When  the  metal  has  become  folid  in  the  mould,  the 
wedges  which  keep  the  two  halves  of  the  mould  together 
are  flackened,  to  prevent  the  ingot  from  breaking,  by  its 
contraction,  during  cooling.  When  it  is  taken  from  the 
mould,  its  furface  ought  to  be  fmooth  and  metallic.  Its 
fraCture  fhould  exhibit  a  rough  uniform  cryftallization,  in 
which  the  cryftals  prefent  fmall  furfaces.  If  the  cryftals 
appear  diftinCt,  with  large  faces,  the  metal  will  be  fhelly 
when  rolled.  For  the  ordinary  kind  of  work  thefe  ingots 
are  generally  cut  in  two  in  the  middle,  being  more  con¬ 
venient  for  plating  than  longer  pieces. 

The  next  procefs  is  to  drefs  the  face  of  the  ingot  for 
the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  filver,  on  one  or  both  fides, 
as  it  may  be  intended  to  be  fiugle  or  double  plated.  This 
is  effeCied  by  filing,  which  is  continued  till  the  furface 
becomes  entirely  free  from  the  lead  blemifh.  This  is  fo 
important,  that  the  naked  eye  fnould  not  be  depended 
upon.  A  very  fmall  hole  in  the  ingot  would  become  a 
furface  on  rolling,  and  the  filver  would  come  off  in  that 
part.  The  furface  of  the  copper  fhould,  therefore,  be 
minutely  examined  by'  a  magnifier  before  the  filver  is  laid 
on.  The  thicknefs  of  the  filver  to  be  laid  on  the  copper 
will  be  beft  known,  when  it  is  underftood,  that  the  filver, 
in  fingle  plated  metal,  or  that  plated  on  one  fide  only,  is 
from  8  to  10  pennyweights  to  the  pound  troy  of  cop¬ 
per;  and,  of  courfe,  double  that  quantity  when  plated 
on  both  fides.  If  the  ingot  of  copper  be  thick,  the 
filver  plate  to  be  laid  upon  it,  at  eight  pennyweights  to 
the  pound,  will  be  -jL  of  an  inch,  and  a  fquare  inch  of  it 
will  weigh  about  90  grains.  When  the  plate  of  filver  is 
cut  to  a  little  lefs  than  the  fize  of  the  copper  furface, 
made  flat,  and  fcraped  perfe£fly  clean,  the  copper  furface 
being  equally  clean,  they  are  laid  together,  and  the  filver 
plate  is  tied  down  with  wire.  A  little  of  a  faturated  fo- 
lution  of  borax  is  now  infinuated  under  the  edge  of  the 
filver  plate  on  every  fide  :  this  fufes  at  a  low  red  heat,  and 
prevents  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere  from  affe&ing  the 
furface  of  the  copper,  which  would  prevent  the  adherence 
of  the  filver.  In  this  ftate  the  ingot  is  brought  to  the 
plating- furnace. 

This  furnace  has  an  iron  door;  and  there  is  a  grate  on 
a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  door.  The  fuel  confifts  of 
cokes.  The  ingot  is  laid  upon  the  bare  cokes,  and  the 
door  flint.  When  it  has  acquired  nearly  a  proper  degree 


of  heat,  the  plater  applies  to  the  hole  in  the  door  to 
obferve  the  proper  point  when  the  procefs  is  finifhed. 
When  the  filver  and  copper  are  uniting,  the  furface  of 
the  former  begins  to  be  rivetted,  and  this  is  the  fign  to 
remove  the  ingot  from  the  fire  as  quickly  as  poftible.  If  it 
were  allowed  to  ftop  longer,  the  filver  would  become 
alloyed  with  the  copper,  and  completely  fpoiled.  In 
this  procefs,  the  filver  is,  in  faff,  foldered  to  the  copper, 
although  no  folder  is  exprefsly  employed.  It  is  well 
known  to  chemifts,  that  an  alloy  of  filver  and  copper,  as 
well  as  many  other  alloys,  is  more  fufible  than  either  of 
the  fimple  metals.  From  what  takes  place  in  the  above 
procefs,  it  will  be  eafily  inferred,  that  a  portion  of  filver 
and  copper  unite  at  contiguous  furfaces,  which,  fufing  be¬ 
fore  the  filver  or  the  copper,  unite  the  filver  with  the  cop¬ 
per.  The  ingot,  being  now  plated,  is  made  perfectly 
clean,  and  is  ready  to  be  rolled.  The  firft  rollers  em¬ 
ployed  for  plated  metal  are  of  caft-iron,  fimilar  in  fize 
and  conftruflion  to  thofe  employed  for  fheet-iron  and 
flieet-copper.  The  metal  is  rolled  cold,  and  annealed 
from  time  to  time.  When  it  has  gone  through  the  rol¬ 
lers  a  certain  number  of  times,  it  acquires  fuch  a  degree 
of  hardnels,  that  the  rollers  have  not  much  effeff  upon 
it  |  and,  if  the  rolling  were  continued,  the  metal  would 
crack.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  metal  is  taken  to  a  re¬ 
verberatory  furnace.  It  is  laid  upon  a  hearth  of  brick  or 
fire-ftone,  and  the  flame  of  coal  made  to  pafs  over  it. 
The  heat,  however,  is  not  intenfe,  fince  the  metal  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  flowly  heated  to  a  dull  red.  It,may  now  be 
cooled  in  the  quickeft  way  pofilble  to  fave  time,  as  quench¬ 
ing  in  water  does  not  affeff  it,  as  is  the  cafe  with  fteel. 
It  now  paffes  through  the  rollers,  as  before,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  hard  ;  and  then  annealed  and  rolled  again,  till  it  is 
reduced  fomething  fnort  of  the  fize  required.  This  be¬ 
ing  done,  it  is  again  annealed,  and  paffed  through  a  pair 
of  rollers  faced  with  caft  fteel,  and  finely  poliftied.  This 
gives  the  furface  great  fmoothnefs  and  truth.  It  is  now 
annealed  for  the  laft  time  :  after  this,  the  flieets  are  im- 
merfed  in  hot  dilute  fulphuric  acid,  then  fcoured  with  fine 
Calais  fand,  which  fits  them  for  the  workmen  to  fiiape 
into  different  articles  of  a  fmooth  or  flat  form. 

As  for  thofe  elegant  articles  which  appear  with  orna¬ 
mental  open-work,  fuch  as  bread-bafkets,  and  trays  of 
different  kinds;  they  ufed  to  be  formed  by  piercing  the 
fubftance  with  punches  of  different  ftiapes  by  means  of  a 
fcrew-prefs  called  a  fly.  But  this  fpecies  of  work  is  now 
become  obfolete,  in  confequence  of  the  invention  of  pla¬ 
ted  wire.  The  articles  are  now  formed  by  the  varied  in- 
terfedlions  of  wires,  which  give  great  lightnefs  and  ele¬ 
gance,  with  lefs  wafte  and  more  expedition.  The  work¬ 
men  employed  in  this  department  are  ftill,  however, 
called  by  the  old  name  of  pierce-workers. 

The  pieces  of  metal  to  be  plated  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  wire,  are  forged  out  of  bar-copper  unalloyed. 
Thefe  pieces  are  of  a  cylindrical  ftiape,  and  about  inch 
in  diameter.  The  true  cylindrical  fhape  is  given  to  the 
copper  by  wire-drawing:  it  is  then  made  perfe&ly  clean 
and  metallic  by  fcraping.  The  filver  to  be  laid  upon  it  is 
much  thinner  iu  proportion  to  the  copper  than  was 
ftated  in  the  flieet-metal.  The  filver  is  firft  formed  into 
a  tube,  one  edge  projecting  a  little  over  the  other.  A  cop¬ 
per  cylinder,  a  little  lefs  in  diameter  than  the  tube,  and  io 
much  longer  as  to  admit  one  end  of  it  being  faftened 
into  a  hole,  is  now  heated  red-hot,  and  faftened  by  one 
end  in  the  hole.  The  tube  is  now  flipped  upon  it,  with 
the  Team  upwards.  A  flat  fteel  burnifher,  with  rounded 
poliftied  edges,  and  a  handle  at  each  end,  is  now  rubbed 
brifkly  back  ward  and  forward  upon  the  overlapped  edges 
of  filver,  at  the  fame  time  ufing  coniiderable  prelfure. 
By  this  means  the  two  furfaces  are  completely  welded 
together,  fo  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  where  the 
union  had  taken  place. 

The  cylinder  of  copper  intended  to  be  plated,  is  now 
made  perfectly  clean,  the  inftde  of  the  filver  tube  being 
the  fame.  It  is  now  put  upon  the  cylinder,  which  is 
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about  two  inches  longer  than  the  tube;  a  fmall  groove  is 
made  round  the  cylinder  coinciding  with  the  ends  of  the 
filver  tube.  Into  this  groove  the  ends  of  the  tube  are 
clofely  worked,  fo  as  to  render  the  fpace  between  the 
tube  and  the  cylinder  perfectly  air-tight.  The  neceflity 
of  this  will  be  obvious,  fince  the  whole  is  required  to  be 
heated  red-hot,  which  would  caufe  the  oxydation  of  the 
copper,  and  prevent  the  filver  from  adhering  to  it. 
When  the  cylinder  and  tube  are  together  heated  flightly 
red-hot,  the  fame  burniftier  that  was  ufed  to  unite  the 
tube  is  now  rubbed  brilkly  over  the  tube  in  a  longitudinal 
direction.  This  unites  the  filver  firmly  to  the  copper, 
and  makes  it  fit  for  drawing  into  wire  of  various  forms 
and  fizes.  The  machinery  employed  for  drawing  this 
wire  is  precifely  fimilar  to  that  employed  for  brafs  and 
copper  wire.  The  great  variety  of  figure  and  form  given 
to  it  depends  upon  the  plate  through  which  it  is  drawn. 
Some  are  flat,  others  half  round,  Tome  fluted,  or  with 
mouldings.  The  wire,  after  drawing,  like  flieets  after 
rolling,  is  annealed,  and  afterwards  cleaned  with  hot 
dilute  fulphuric  acid. 

In  forming  articles  made  of  wire,  fuch  as  bread-baf- 
kets,  toaft-racks,  carters,  &c.  the  wire  is  bent  into  the 
given  form  with  a  wooden  block  and  a  mallet.  When 
pieces  require  to  be  foldered  together,  the  joinings  mull 
be  accurately  fitted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  copper  from 
appearing.  In  thefe  cafes  hard  folder  is  employed.  This 
branch  of  plated  manufadlure  admits  of  extenfive  appli¬ 
cation  ;  as  the  wires  are  capable  of  great  .variety  of  pofi- 
tions.  The  work  lately  publifhed  by  fir  James  Hall, 
feems  to  prove  that  Gothic  architecture  originated  in- the 
fanciful  forms  of  bended  twigs.  The  perufal  of  this 
work  could  not  fail  to  give  important  hints  to  an  inge¬ 
nious  manufacturer  of  plated  wire-work. 

All  goods  formed  by  hand  with  the  hammer,  require 
great  labour  in  finifliing.  After  hammering  the  veflel 
into  the  proper  fliape,  the  marks  of  the  hammer  appear  like 
fo  many  flat  places.  Thefe  are  removed  from  the  outfide 
of  the  veflel  to  the  infide,  when  the  inlide  is  concealed, 
as  in  tea-urns.  This  is  effected  by  covering  either  the 
anvil  or  the  hammer  with  a  piece  of  the  fluff  called  ever- 
lafting.  The  roughnefs  is  transferred  to  that  furface  in 
contact  with  the  everlafling.  In  hammering  plated  me¬ 
tal  from  time  to  time,  it  requires  to  be  annealed  by  heat¬ 
ing  it  red  hot  :  this  difeoiours  both  the  filver  and  the 
copper.  Thefe  are  cleaned  by  boiling  in  dilute  fulphu¬ 
ric  acid,  and  fcouring  with  Calais  fand.  The  fulphuric 
acid  to  the  water  is  in  very  fmall  proportion.  If  the  fil¬ 
ver  begins  to  appear  black  by  boiling,  the  acid  is  too 
much,  and  muff  be  watered.  When  the  vefiels  are 
finifhed  in  every  refpeCt  by  the  maker,  and  the  furface 
free  from  oxyd,  it  frequently  happens  that  bits  of  rolin, 
ufed  with  foft  folder,  adhere  to  it.  This  is  removed  by 
boiling  in  a  weak  folution  of  pearl-afhes.  The  fame  is 
alfo  ufed  for  cleaning  the  furface  of  tinned  copper. 

The  greateft  improvement  ever  made  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture,  is  the  introduction  of  filver  edges,  beads, 
and  mouldings.  Without  this  means  of  defending  the 
prominent  parts  which  become  fo  foon  bare  in  the  old 
method,  the  trade  muff  long  fince  have  gone  into  difgrace, 
and  ultimately  to  decay.  The  filver  intended  to  form 
the  prominent  and  ornamental  parts  is  rolled  extremely 
thin,  a  fuperficial  inch  fometimes  not  weighing  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  grains. 

Plated  goods,  particularly  tea-urns  and  globular  vef- 
fels  for  the  fame  purpofe,  frequently  require  to  be  en¬ 
graved  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  from  the  extreme  thinnefs 
of  the  plate,  the  graver  would  lay  bare  the  copper;  and, 
if  the  plate  were  16  thick  all  over  as  to  admit  of  engra¬ 
ving,  the  articles  would  be  very  exper.five.  Both  thefe 
evils  are  obviated  by  working  an  extra  plate  of  filver 
on  to  the  part  to  be  engraved.  This  is  done  while  the 
plate,  of  which  the  veflel  is  made,  is  in  its  flat  form.  The 
part  where  the  engraving  will  fall  is  firft  feraped  clean, 
and  a  plate  of  filver,  of  fimilar  thicknefs  to  that  employed 
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for  filver  edges,  is  cut  to  the  fame  fize,  and  alfo  feraped 
clean.  The  plated  flreet  is  then  laid  upon  a  hot  anvil, 
and  the  plate  of  filver  laid  upon  the  place  prepared.  It  is 
firft  rubbed  flowly,  but  with  great  preffure,  with  a  po- 
lilhed  hammer  previotifly  heated,  but  not  fo  as  to  affeCl 
the  poliflt.  The  plate  will  begin  to  adhere,  and  it  may 
then  be  flightly  hammered;  ultimately  it  will  adhere  all 
over,  and  may  now  be  hammered  on  a  poliflied  flake,  til! 
the  whole  furface  becomes  plane,  and  the  piece  of  filver 
cannot  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft.  This  procefs  is  on 
the  fame  principle  as  the  plating  of  wire,  and  is  fimilar 
to  welding  two  pieces  of  iron  together.  It  appears  prac¬ 
ticable  that  the  furfaces  of  any  malleable  metals,  when 
clean  and  heated  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  foftnefs, 
are  capable  of  uniting.  Mod  people  are  familiar  with  the 
union  of  two  pieces  of  lead  by  preffure,  even  at  the  com¬ 
mon  temperature. 

When  the  different  plated  goods  come  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  workmen,  the  metal,  although  clean,  is  of  a  dull 
white  colour,  poffefling  no  polifli  whatever.  The  laft 
finifti,  then,  is  called  burnijhing,  and  is  generally  per¬ 
formed  by  females  in  a  diftinft  let  of  apartments.  The 
burniftiing-tools  are  generally  made  of  blood-ftone,  and 
fome  of  hardened  fteel  finely  poliflied.  The  latter  are  to 
burnilh  the  minute  parts  which  cannot  be  touched  by  the 
blood-ftone,  which  is  employed  chiefly  for  the  greater 
and  uninterrupted  parts.  The  bits  of  blood-ftone  are  let 
into  little  cafes,  made  of  flieet  iron,  and  then  finely  po- 
lifiied.  The  burnilhers,  if  ufed  dry,  would  adhere  to  the 
filver  in  fome  places,  and  would  fcratch  inftead  of  giving 
the  fine  polifli  intended.  This  is  obviated  by  frequently 
dipping  the  burnifhing-tool  into  a  folution  of  white  foap. 
After  being  burnifhed,  they  are  railed,  and  laftly  wiped 
with  clean  fheep’s  leather. 

It  is  a  circumftance  much  to  be  regretted,  that  filver, 
although  it  is  fufceptible  of  fo  fine  a  polifli,  does  not  keep 
its  luftre.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  fulphur  which  comes 
from  fulphurated  hydrogen,  a  gas  always  exifting  in  the 
atmofphere.  The  thinneft  coating  of  any  fubftance  will 
prevent  this  change.  If  the  furface  of  filver  were  coated 
with  a  folution  of  gum  arabic  or  ifinglafs,  the  defence 
would  not  be  perceived,  and  the  filver  would  never  change 
colour. 

When  filver  is  diffolved  in  aquafortis,  and  precipitated 
upon  another  metal,  the  procefs  is  called  Jilveriva;,  or 
“  walking  with  filver.” 

PLATI'NUM,  f.  A  metal  of  which  the  fpecific  gravity 
is  fuperior  to  that  of  gold.  It  is  indeed  the  heavielt  body 
in  nature. 

To  our  account  of  this  metal  under  the  article  Mine¬ 
ralogy,  vol.  xv.  p.  478.  it  Ihouid  be  added,  that  Dr. 
Ingenhoufz  found  platinum  to  be  as  completely,  though 
not  fo  llrongly,  magnetic  as  iron  ;  and  that  this  power 
was  increafed  by  fulion  in  eleflrical  fire,  which  he  firft  ef¬ 
fected,  whilft  common  fire  was  found  to  diminifh  it. 
This  magnetic  virtue  he  conftitutes  as  a  fpecific  property 
of  platinum,  by  which  it  may  be  always  diftinguiflied  from 
gold,  which  cannot  be  rendered  magnetic.  This,  in  fome 
cafes,  might  ferve  perhaps  as  a  tell  to  deteCt  adulterated 
coin;  for,  as  the  fpecific  gravity  of  this  metal  exceeds 
that  of  gold, it  is  not  eafy,  by  the  eye  alone,  to  diftinguilh 
between  a  fterling  gold  coin,  fo  fmall  as  a  lovereign,  and 
a  well-executed  counterfeit,  partly  gold  and  partly  pla¬ 
tinum. 

Platinum  may  now  be  obtained  in  plates  and  in  ware, 
and  may  be  worked  like  gold  and  filver.  There  are  feve- 
ral  ways  of  purifying  this  metal.  1.  By  the  magnet,  to 
feparate  the  iron.  By  waffling,  to  carry  off  the  fand. 
3.  By  acids,  to  feparate  the  mercury  and  gold. 

When  the  platinum  is  thus  brought  to  the  ftate  of  a 
fait,  the  next  object  is  to  reftore  it,  thus  purified,  to  its 
metallic  ftate,  and  to  confolidate  it  into  a  malleable  mafs. 
This,  from  the  great  infufibility  of  platinum,  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  confiderable  difficulty  and  labour;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  procefs  has  been,  of  late  years,  confiderably 
7  U  improved 
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improved  and  Amplified,  it  ftill  requires  from  the  opera¬ 
tor  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity  and  experience. 

Before  we  defcribe  the  improved  procefsin  queftion,  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice  the  earlier  and  lefs  fuccefsful  at¬ 
tempts,  which  were  made  for  the  confolidation  of  plati¬ 
num.  It  had  been  difcovered  that  arfenic  readily  uni¬ 
ted  with  platinum,  and  formed  with  it  an  alloy  of  great 
fufibility.  An  alloy,  therefore,  was  made  of  crude  plati¬ 
num  and  arfenic  ;  and  the  latter  metal,  being  eafily  vola¬ 
tilized,  was  driven  olf  by  heat ;  whilft  the  iron,  being 
oxydated  during  the  procefs,  was  alfo  feparated  from  the 
mafs  ;  fo  that  the  platinum  was  left  in  an  impure,  but 
malleable,  ftate.  This  mode  of  confolidation  of  the  crude 
ore  by  means  of  arfenic,  firft  propofed  by  Achard  and 
others,  was  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  improvement 
by  Jeannetty,  a  working  filverfmith  of  Paris  ;  (Ann.  de 
China,  vol.  xiv.)  and  utenfils  of  platinum  were  procured 
by  his  method  at  a  reafonable  price.  But  the  platinum 
fo  prepared  was  far  from  being  pure;  for  it  had  a  lower 
fpecific  gravity,  and  ftill  contained  fmall  portions  of  arfe¬ 
nic,  iron,  lead,  copper,  befides  the  four  new  metals  above 
mentioned;  and  it  did  not,  therefore,  po fiefs  in  a  fuffi- 
cient  degree  thofe  qualities  which  render  platinum  fo  ufe- 
ful  for  its  various  purpofes. 

The  late  improvements  in  the  procefs  confift  principally 
in  obtaining  the  platinum,  not  immediately  from  the 
crude  ore,  but  from  the  ammoniaco-muriate,  the  acid  by 
means  of  which  it  had  been  feparated  from  the  other  me¬ 
tals.  By  applying  heat  to  this  fait,  the  muriated  ammo¬ 
nia  is  gradually  expelled,  and  the  metal  paffes  to  the  ftate 
of  a  fpongy  mafs,  which,  by  patient  and  repeated  heating 
and  hammering  in  a  ftrong  mould,  is  at  laft  brought  to 
a  malleable  ftate.  Count  Mouftin  Poufchkin  was,  we 
believe,  the  firft  perfon  who  propofed  to  prepare  platinum 
from  the  ammoniaco-muriate  (Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol. 
ix.)  but  he  ufed  mercury  in  the  procefs.  An  amalgam 
was  formed  with  the  fpongy  mafs  above  defcribed;  and 
by  fucceflively  heating  and  hammering  this  amalgam,  the 
mercury  was  driven  off,  and  the  metal  was  confiolidated 
into  a  malleable  mafs.  This  method  was  afterwards  far¬ 
ther  Amplified  by  other  chemifts,  the  intervention  of  mer¬ 
cury  being  altogether  difpenfed  with.  One  of  the  ear- 
lieft  accounts  of  this  laft  improvement  was  publifhed  by 
Mr.  Knight;  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  1800.)  but  the  moft 
perfeff  defcription  of  this  mode  of  working  platinum,  is 
that  given  by  Mr.  Cock,  in  Aikin’s  Dictionary  of  Che- 
rniftry  and  Mineralogy ,  vol.  ii.  as  follows.  “  The  plati¬ 
num  being  difl'olved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the  liquor  is 
to  be  filtered  through  clean  white  fand,  in  order  to  f'epa- 
rate  the  black  powder  which  floats  among  it.  .  The  clear 
folution  being  then  decompofed  by  fal-ammoniac,  the 
yellow  precipitate  is  to  be  collefled,  waftied  in  warm  wa¬ 
ter  and  dried.  It  is  then  to  be  diftributed  into  faucers, 
which  are  placed  in  a  fmall  oven  conftru&ed  lor  the  pur- 
pofe,  where  they  are  expofed  for  a  fhort  time  to  a  low  red 
heat,  in  order  to  bring  the  platinum  to  the  metallic  ftate, 
and  drive  off  by  fublimation  the  greater  part  of  the  mu¬ 
riated  ammonia.  When  withdrawn,  it  is  a  fpongy  rpafs 
of  a  grey  colour.  About  half  an  ounce  of  the  platinum 
in  this  ftate  is  to  be  put  into  a  ftrong  iron  mould,  about 
inches  long  by  wide,  and  is  to  be  compreffed  as 
forcibly  as  poffible,  by  ftriking  with  a  mallet  upon  a 
wooden  peftle,  cut  lo  as  accurately  to  fit  the  mould  :  ano¬ 
ther  half-ounce  is  then  added,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  and  fo  on,  till  fix  ounces  have  been  forced  into 
the  mould.  A  loofe  iron  cover,  juft  capable  of  Aiding 
down  the  mould,  is  then  laid  upon  the  platinum  ;  and,  by 
means  of  a  ftrong  fcrew-prefs,  almoft  every  particle  of 
air  is  forced  out  from  the  platinum.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  procefs  that  requires  elpecial  care;  for  if  any  mate¬ 
rial  quantity  of  air  is  left  in  the  mafs,  the  bar  into  which 
it  is  formed  is  very  apt,  in  the  fubfequent  operation,  to 
fcale  and  to  be  full  of  flaws.  The  preffure  being  duly 
made,  the  mould  is  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  plati¬ 
num  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  denfe  compaft  paral- 


lelopiped.  It  is  now'  to  be  placed  in  acharcoal  forge  fire,  and 
heated  to  the  moft  intenfe  w’hite  heat,  in  order  completely 
to  drive  off  the  remaining  ammoniacal  muriate.  This  be¬ 
ing  done,  it  is  to  be  quickly  placed  on  a  clear  bright  an¬ 
vil,  and  gently  hammered  in  every  direction  with  a  clean 
hammer.  This  is  to  be  repeated  feveral  times,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  mafs  will  be  perfectly  compaft,  and  fit  to 
be  laminated  or  wrought  in  any  other  manner  that  the 
artift  choofes.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  while  the  plati¬ 
num  is  heating,  it  muft  lie  loofe  in  the  fire;  for  if  it  were 
held  by  the  tongs,  they  would  infallibly  become  welded 
to  the  platinum,  and  thus  greatly  damage  it.  By  the 
time  that  the  platinum  is  thus  drawn  down  to  a  compadf 
bar,  it  will  be  covered  by  a  fomewhat  reddilh  femi-vitre- 
ous  cruft,  proceeding  chiefly  from  particles  of  the  afhes 
melted  down  upon  it,  and  extended  over  its  furface  by 
the  hammer.  To  remove  this,  the  bar,  being  made  red- 
hot,  is  to  be  fprinkled  over  with  pulverized  glafs  of  borax, 
and  then  kept  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  white  heat.  When 
moderately  cool  it  is  to  be  plunged  into  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  by  which  the  borax  and  other  vitreous  matter  will 
be  diffolved,  leaving  the  platinum  with  a  perfectly  clean 
white  furface.” 

A  new  method  of  purifying  platinum  was  difcovered 
in  1816  by  the  Marquis  of  Ridolfi,  calculated  to  diminifh 
the  price  of  that  moft  ufeful  metal.  He  firft  feparates 
from  the  crude  platinum  fome  of  the  extraneous  fub- 
ftances  ufualiy  mixed  with  it,  and  wafhes  the  remainder 
with  nitro-muriatic  acid  diluted  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  water.  He  then  melts  it  with  half  its  weight 
of  pure  lead,  throws  it  into  cold  water,  and  thus  obtains 
an  alloy  which  he  pulverizes,  mixes  with  an  equal  portion 
of  fulphur,  and  throws  into  a  white  hot  Heflian  crucible; 
covers  the  crucible  inftantly,  and  keeps  it  in  an  intenfe 
heat  for  ten  minutes.  When  cold,  a  brittle  metallic  but¬ 
ton,  compofed  of  platinum,  lead,  and  fulphur,  is  found 
beneath  the  fcoria.  This  button  he  fufes  with  a  fmall 
addition  of  lead:  the  fulphur  feparates  itfelf  with  frefti 
fcoria,  and  there  remains  only  an  alloy  of  platinum  and 
lead.  This  alloy  he  heats  to  whitenefs,  and  in  that  ftate 
beats  it  with  a  hot  hammer  on  a  hot  anvil,  which  forces 
out  the  lead  in  fufion.  If  the  alloy  be  not  a  white  heat 
when  beat,  it  will  break.  The  platinum  thus  obtained 
is  duflile,  malleable,  and  as  tenacious  as  that  obtained 
from  the  ammoniacal  muriate. 

Some  fhort  time  after  this,  adifcovery  was  made  by  Dr. 
Sir  H.  Davy,  (now  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,)  by 
means  of  which  he  produced  a  lamp  to  burn  without  flame. 
It  was  found  by  this  gentleman,  that  a  fine  platinum- 
wire,  heated  red-hot,  and  held  in  the  vapour  of  ether, 
would  continue  ignited  for  fome  time;  and  it  was  after¬ 
wards  afcertained,  that,  if  a  cylindrical  coil  of  thin  pla¬ 
tinum-wire  were  placed,  part  of  it  round  the  cotton  wick 
of  a  fpirit-lamp,  and  part  of  it  above  the  wick,  and  the 
lamp  be  lighted  fo  as  to  heat  the  wire  to  rednefs  ;  on  the 
flame  being  blown  out,  the  vapour  of  the  alcohol  would 
keep  the  upper  part  of  the  wire  red  hot  for  any  length  of 
time,  according  to  the  fupply  of  alcohol,  and  with  little 
expenditure  thereof,  fo  as  to  be  in  conftant  readinefs  to 
kindle  German  fungus,  or  paper  prepared  with  nitre; 
and  by  this  means  to  light  a  fulphur  match,  &c.  at  plea- 
fure.  This  lamp,  whilft  it  affords  a  fufffeient  light  to 
fhow  the  hour  of  the  night  by  a  watch,  or  even  to  read, 
and  to  perform  many  other  ufeful  fervices,  does  not  hin¬ 
der  the  repofe  of  perfons  unaccuftomed  to  keep  a  light 
burning  in  their  bed-room  ;  and  from  its  preferving  an 
uniform  heat,  and  not  requiring  to  be  fnuffed,  as  other 
lamps  do,  may  proven  valuable  acquifition  to  the  chemift 
in  performing  experiments  on  a  minute  fcale,  where  a 
long  continuance  of  a  gentle  heat  is  defirable. 

The  proper  fize  of  the  platinum- wire  is  the  i-iooth 
part  of  an  inch  ;  a  larger  fize  will  only  yield  a  dull  red 
light  ;  and  a  fmalier  one  is  difficult  to  ufe.  About 
twelve  turns  of  the  wire  will  be  iufficient,  coiled  round 
any  cylindrical  body,  fuited  to  the  fize  of  the  wick  of  the 
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lamp  ;  and  four  or  five  coils  fliould  be  placed  on  the  wick, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  wire  above  it;  and  which  will 
be,  as  before  faid,  the  part  ignited.  A  wick,  compofed  of 
twelve  threads  of  the  ordinary-fized  lamp-cotton  yarn, 
with  the  platinum-wire  coiled  round  it,  will  require  about 
half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  to  keep  it  alight  for  eight  hours. 
A  flightly  acid  fmell,  rather  pleafant  than  otherwife,  is 
yielded  by  this  lamp  during  its  ignition,  arifing  from  the 
decompofition  of  the  alcohol;  as  is  alfo  the  cafe  with 
ether.  But  camphor  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  alcohol, 
by  introducing  a  cylinder  of  it  in  the  place  of  the  wick  : 
in  this  cafe  the  ignition  is  very  bright,  and  a  very  plea¬ 
fant  odorous  vapour  arifes  from  it. 

This  lamp  without  flame  has  been  exhibited  in  Dr. 
Wilkinfon’s  and  Dr.  Clarke’s  lefture-rooms,  at  Bath  and 
Cambridge ;  and  is  now  fold  by  Carey,  in  the  Strand,  and 
other  philofophical  inftrument  makers,  at  fix  (hillings. 
Monthly  Mag'.  May,  1818. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1820.  Part  I.  we  have  a  paper, 
“  On  fome  Combinations  of  Platinum,  by  Edmund  Davy, 
efq.  profefl'or  of  chemiftry,  and  fecretary  to  the  Cork  In- 
ftitution.”  This  paper  contains  the  refults  of  profefl'or 
Davy’s  farther  labours  on  the  combinations  of  platinum, 
fince  his  former  communication  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1817.  The  fubjeift  of  the  experiments  was  a  peculiar 
compound  of  platinum,  obtained  from  fulphate  of  plati¬ 
num  by  the  agency  of  alcohol.  Unlike  other  fulphates, 
this  is  foluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol ;  and,  by  boiling 
for  a  few  minutes,  a  black  fubftance  is  precipitated,  of 
a  compofition  and  with  properties  not  hitherto  known. 
This  new  fubftance  appears  to  confift  almoft  folely  of 
platinum,  with  a  little  oxygen,  and  the  elements  of  the 
nitrous  acid.  We  mutt  alfo  mention  the  curious  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  the  powder  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
vapour  of  alcohol  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air, 
when  there  is  an  immediate  chemical  affion.  The  heat 
generated  is  fufficient  to  reduce  and  ignite  the  metal,  and 
to  continue  it  in  a  flare  of  ignition  till  all  the  alcohol  is 
confumed.  In  this  cafe  the  acid  firft  noticed  by  fir  H. 
Davy  (in  his  beautiful  experiment  of  the  ignited  plati¬ 
num-wire)  is  produced.  Hence  the  ufe  of  this  powder 
for  producing  light  and  heat.  By  merely  fprinkling  the 
powder  on  any  porous  fubllance,  as  a  fponge,  cork,  (and, 
&c.  moiliened  with  alcohol,  it  immediately  becomes  red- 
hot,  and  fo  remains  till  all  the  fpirit  is  confumed.  Hence 
alfo  the  obvious  ufe  of  this  new  fubftance  as  a  fort  of  tin¬ 
der-box. 

We  muft  likewdfe  take  notice  of  the  ufe  of  fulphate  of 
platinum  as  a  teft  of  gelatine,  fince  it  feems  preferable  to 
other  re-agents,  efpecially  to  the  moft  delicate  that  is  in 
ufe,  tannin:  for  it  appears  that  quantities  of  gelatine  too 
(mall  to  be  detected  by  tannin  were  rendered  evident  by 
fulphate  of  platinum;  and  that  farther,  a  quantity  too 
minute  to  be  denoted  by  this  fulphate  in  the  cold  became 
vifible  on  boiling.  The  author  details  a  number  of  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  grey  oxyd  of  platinum,  and  of  its  compofi¬ 
tion  ;  but  for  thefe  we  muft  refer  to  the  memoir  itfelf, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  family  of  the  Davys. 

Dr.  Thomfon  concludes,  from  the  heft  experiments 
that  have  been  made  on  this  metal  and  its  compounds, 
that  the  weight  of  its  atom  is  zz6'2^. 

PLAT'NA,  or  Pla'ten,  a  frnall  town  in  the  north  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  confines  of  Saxony,  with  manufactures 
of  tin  and  iron. 

PLAT'NER  (John  Zachariah),  an  able  phyfician,  was 
born  at  Chemnitz,  in  Mifnia,  in  Auguft  1694..  His  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the 
place,  intended  to  make  him  his  fuccefi'or  in  the  fame  line; 
but  refolved  to  enlarge  his  mind  hy  a  liberal  education, 
and  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  ancient  languages  and 
philofophy,  before  he  led  him  into  commercial  purfuits. 
But  young  Platner  poflefled  a  delicate  conllitution  ;  and, 
partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  in  confideration  of  the 
rapid'  progre(s  which  he  made  in  his  ftudies,  his  parents 
relinquifked  their  original  defign,  and  confented  that  he 
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(hould  direft  his  attention  to  medicine,  for  which  he  had 
manifefted  a  ftrong  inclination.  He  repaired  therefore 
to  Leipfic  in  1712,  where  he  purfued  his  ftudies  for  the 
fpace  of  three  years,  when  the  reputation  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Halle  induced  him  to  vifit  its  fchools.  During  the 
following  winter,  he  ftudied  mineralogy  and  metallurgy 
in  the  celebrated  mines  of  Chemnitz  ;  after  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Halle,  and  received  the  degree  of  dodfor  in 
September  1716.  The  purfuit  of  profeflional  knowledge 
became  his  pafflon,  and  hefpent  four  years  in  vifiting  the 
moft  celebrated  feats  of  learning  in  Europe.  At  Paris  he 
particularly  attended  to  anatomy  and  furgical  operations, 
efpecially  to  thole  relative  todifeafes  of  the  eye,  in  which 
lie  is  faid  by  Haller  to  have  acquired  fuch  dexterity,  as  to 
have  fucceeded  in  the  cure  of  fome  which  the  celebrated 
St.  Ives  had  failed  to  relieve. 

He  now  determined  to  fettle  at  Leipfic,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  fixed  himfelf  in  that  city  in  1720;  and  his  great 
profeflional  acquirements  werefpeedily  rewarded  by  pub¬ 
lic  acknowledgments  of  their  value.  In  1721  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  profefl’or  extraordinary  of  anatomy  and  furgery; 
in  1724  lie  obtained  the  cha'ir  of  phyfiology,  which  had 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rivinus  ;  in  1737  he  was 
promoted  to  the  profeflbrfhip  of  pathology,  and  in  1747  to 
that  of  therapeutics.  He  was  alfo  nominated  perpetual 
dean  of  the  faculty,  and  confulting  phyfician  to  the  court 
of  Saxony.  He  did  not  live  long,  however,  to  enjoy  thefe 
flattering  diftinftions ;  for  he  was  carried  off  fuddetily,  on 
the  19th  of  December,  1747,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  by  a  paroxyfin  of  afthma.  He  had  vifited  his  pa¬ 
tients  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  given  his  lecture 
after  dinner;' and  upon  returning  home,  about  fix  in  the 
evening,  was  feized  with  the  fatal  fit. 

He  left  only  three  different  works,  the  firft  of  which, 
entitled  “  Inftitutiones  Chirurgite  Rationalis,  turn  inedi- 
cae,  turn  manualis,”  Leipfic,  1745.  was  publifhed  by  him¬ 
felf.  It  pafl’ed  through  feveral  editions.  The  fecond, 
“  Opufculorum  Chirurgicorum  et  Anatomicorum  Tomi 
duo:  Diflertationes  et  Prolufiones,  1749,”  was  edited  by 
his  fon,  Frederic  Platner,  a  profefl’or  of  law.  And  the 
third,  “  Ars  medendi  fingulis  niorbis  accommodate,” 
1765,  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  author  to  his 
pupil  J.  B.  Boehmer,  upon  condition  that  it  fliould  not 
be  pubiilhed,  was  printed  by  a  bookfeller,  Fritfch,  into 
whofe  hands  a  copy  of  it  fell  eighteen  years  after  the 
author’s  death.  Eloy  Did.  de  la  Med. 

PLA'TO,a  Greek  comic  poet,  born  about  the  year  455, 
B.  C.  and  was  contemporary  with  Ariftophanes  and  Euri¬ 
pides.  He  was  corilidered  as  at  the  head  of  the  middle 
comedy,  ,pnd  is  faid  by  Suidas  to  have  left  twenty-eight 
compofition9  of  this  clafs.  The  titles  of  many  are  extant 
in  Athenasus,  Pollux, and  other  writers  ;  and  lie  is  fpoken 
of  as  an  author  of  high  reputation.  Ariftophanes  and  he 
were  charged  with  reciprocally  borrowing  from  each 
other,  which  indicates  a  parity  of  public  eftimation.  Of 
his  works,  only  a  few  fragments  are  preferved,  fome  of 
which  are  of  the  epigrammatic  kind.  See  Cumberland's 
Ob  fewer,  N°  78. 

PLA'TO,  one  of  the  moft  iliuftrious  Grecian  philofo- 
phers,  and  founder  of  the  academic  feff,  though  an  Athe¬ 
nian  by  defcent,  was  born  in  the  ifland  of  iEgina,  where 
his  father  refided  after  that  ifland  had  become  fubjedt  to 
Athens.  He  was  of  exalted  origin;  his  father  Arifto 
being  a  defcendant  from  Codrus,  and  his  mother  Peric- 
thione  from  Solon.  Concerning  the  time  of  his  birth 
there  is  a  final  1  difference  of  opinion  among  the  chrono- 
logifts ;  fome  placing  in  the  firft  year  of  the  eighty-eighth 
Olympiad,  and  others,  perhaps  with  more  accuracy,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  eighty-feventh  Olympiad,  or  430  B.  C. 
His  parents  at  firft  called  him  Aristocles,  after  his 
grandfather;  but  afterwards  his  name  was  changed  for 
that  of  Plato,  which  was  given  him  on  account  of  the 
great  breadth  either  of  his  (boulders  or  forehead. 

As  he  afforded  early  indications  of  a  bright  and  promif- 
ing  genius,  due  care  was  taken  that  he  (hould  enjoy  the 
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advantages  of  the  beft  education.  He  had  for  his  in- 
ftruCtor  in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  Dionyfius  the  gram¬ 
marian  ;  and  he  was  trained  in  athletic  exercifes  by 
Arifto  of  Argos,  who  is  faid  to  have  fuggefted  the  above- 
mentioned  alteration  in  his  name.  He  diligently  ftudied 
the  arts  of  painting  and  poetry,  and  became  fuch  a  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  latter  as  to  produce  an 'epic  poem  5  but, 
upon  comparing  it  with  that  of  Homer,  he  was  fo  fenfihle 
of  its  inferior  claims  to  merit,  that  he  committed  it  to 
the  flames.  Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  had 
alfo  compofed  a  dramatic  piece,  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  performers,  to  be  reprefented  on  the  ftagej  but,  on 
the  day  before  its  intended  exhibition,  having  accidentally 
heard  a  difcourfeof  Socrates,  he  was  fo  charmed  with  his 
eloquence,  that  he  was  determined  from  that  time  to 
renounce  all  attempts  to  acquire  poetical  diltinCtion, 
deftroyed  all  the  poems  which  he  had  written,  and  devoted 
himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  It  feems  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  had  already  received  fome  tinCture  of  this 
fcience  from  Cratylus  and  Hermogenes,  who  taught  the 
fyftems  of  Heraclitus  and  Parmenides. 

He  now  became  the  conftant  difciple  of  Socrates,  and 
remained  in  that  relation  eight  years.  During  this 
period,  like  the  other  difciples  of  his  mailer,  he  committed 
the  fubftance  of  his  difcourfes  to  writing,  and  formed  it 
into  Dialogues;  but  with  fuch  an  intermixture  of  notions 
of  his  own,  or  which  he  had  imbibed  from  other  fyftems, 
that,  when  Socrates  heard  one  of  them  recited,  he  com¬ 
plained,  in  ftrong  terms,  of  fome  of  the  fentiments  which 
were  grafted  upon  the  ftock  of  his  philofophy.  He  was, 
neverthelefs,  pleafed  with  the  mark  of  extraordinary 
talents  which  his  pupil  difcovered  ;  and  Plato  retained  a 
zealous  attachment  to  Socrates.  When  the  latter  was 
fummoned  before  the  fenate,  to  defend  himfelf  from  the 
accufations  preferred  againft  him  by  his  enemies,  Plato 
undertook  to  plead  his  caufe,  and  began  a  fpeech  in  his 
defence;  but  the  violence  and  partiality  of  the  judges 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed,  and  he  was  commanded 
to  fit  down.  After  the  iniquitous  condemnation  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  Plato  prefented  him  with  a  fum  of 
money  to  redeem  him  from  the  punifliment  demanded  by 
his  accufers ;  which,  however,  Socrates,  as  will  be  more 
particularly  feen  in  his  life,  refufed  for  fome  time  to 
accept.  During  his  imprifonment,  Plato  attended  him, 
and  was  prefentat  a  converfation  which  he  held  with  his 
friends  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  The 
fubftance  of  this  converfation  Plato  afterwards  committed 
to  writing,  in  his  beautiful  dialogue  entitled,  “  Phaedo;” 
not,  however,  without  interweaving  his  own  opinions  and 
language. 

Upon  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  feveral  others 
of  his  difciples  and  friends,  withdrew  to  Megara,  where 
they  met  with  a  hofpitable  reception  from  Euclid,  and 
continued  till  the  ferment  fubfided  at  Athens.  Here 
Plato  applied  afliduoufly  to  the  ftudy  of  dialectics,  under 
the  inftruCtions  of  Euclid.  Being  afterwards  defirous  of 
improving  the  ftock  of  wifdom  and  learning  which  he 
had  acquired,  by  travelling  info  diftant  countries  where 
new  fources  of  knowledge  might  be  opened  to  him,  he 
firft  paid  a  vifit  to  that  part  of  Italy  called  Magna  Graecia. 
In  this  country,  where  a  celebrated  fchool  of  philofophy 
had  been  eftablifhed  by  Pythagoras,  he  was  inftruCted  in 
all  the  myfteriesof  the  Pythagorean  fyftem,  the  fubtleties 
of  which  he  afterwards  too  freely  blended  with  the 
Ample  dcCtrine  of  Socrates.  From  Italy,  Plato  went  to 
Cyrene,  where  he  ftudied  the  mathematics  under  Theo- 
clorus.  When  he  had  become  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  the  mathematical  fciences,  he  went 
to  Egypt,  to  learn  aftronomy ;  and,  that  he  might  travel  that 
country  with  fafety,  he  affumed  the  character  of  a  dealer 
in  oil,  in  which  he  palled  through  the  whole  kingdom. 
Here  he  obtained  information  from  the  priefts  concerning 
their  aftronomical  obfervations  and  calculations;  hut 
that  he  was  initiated  in  their  facred  myfteries,  and  thence 
derived  the  doctrines  of  tranfmigration  and  the  immor¬ 


tality  of  the  foul,  as  fome  have  afferted,  will  not  appear- 
likely  to  thofe  who  confider  with  what  extreme  care  and 
jealoufy  they  always  concealed  the  fecrets  of  their  religion 
from  llrangers,  even  when  they  were  introduced  to  them 
by  the  moft  powerful  recommendations.  It  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  Plato  learned  the  latter  doCtrine  from  Socrates , 
and  the  former  from  Pythagoras.  Others  have  fuppofed, 
that  while  Plato  refided  in  Egypt  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews,  with  which  he  greatly 
improved  his  fyftem  ;  and  this  fuppofition,  which  was 
countenanced  by  the  vanity  of  certain  Jewilh  writers  who 
lived  feveral  centuries  after  Plato,  was  embraced  by  many 
fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
feveral  learned  divines.  The  grounds,  however,  on 
which  attempts  have  been  made  to  eftablifli  it,  are  no 
better  than  conjecture  and  unfupported  affertion.  From 
Egypt  it  was  Plato’s  with  to  proceed  to  Perfia,  that  he 
might  learn  the  tenets  of  the  Magi,  and  from  thence  to 
penetrate  into  India,  to  inform  himfelf  concerning  the 
principles  and  diftinguifliing  cuftoms  of  the  Bramins ;  but 
the  wars  which  prevailed  in  Afia  would  not  permit  him 
to  vifit  thofe  diftant  regions.  He  now  went  a  fecond 
time  to  Italy,  where  he  further  ftudied  the  Pythagorean 
doCtrine,  as  it  was  then  taught  by  Architas,  Timseus, 
a'nd  others  ;  and  fo  ftrong  was  his  attachment  to  it,  that, 
when  he  afterwards  vifited  Sicily,  he  purchafed,  at  a  high 
price,  feveral  books  which  contained  it,  from  Philolaus,- 
one  of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras. 

Having  returned  from  his  travels  to  Athens,  with  con- 
fiderable  acceflions  of  knowledge  of  every  kind,  Plato 
carried  into  execution  a  defign  which  he  had  entertained 
for  fome  time,  of  eftablifhing  a  new  fchool  for  the  in- 
ftruCtion  of  young  perfons  in  the  principles  of  philofo¬ 
phy,  This  fchool  he  opened  in  a  fmall  garden  which 
was  his  patrimony,  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city  called  the 
Academy ,  from  Hecademus,  who  left  the  greateft  part  of 
them  to  the  citizens  for  the  purpofe  of  gymnaftic  exer¬ 
cifes.  To  (how  the  value  which  he  placed  on  mathema- 
tical  ftudies,  and  how  neceflarya  preparation  they  were 
for  higher  fpeculations,  Plato  placed  the  following  in- 
fcription  over  the  door  of  his  fchool :  O vari?  uytuy, et^to? 
eiciTti ;  “Let  no  one,  who  is  unacquainted  with  geome¬ 
try,  enter  here.”  To  this  delightful  retreat,  furrounded 
with  groves,  temples,  ftatues,  and  fepulchres,  numbers  of 
pupils  reforted  to  attend  Plato’s  inftruCtions,  whofe 
fchool  foon  rofe  into  great  celebrity,  and  fecured  to  its 
mafter  a  reputation  which  ranked  him  among  the  moft 
eminent  philofophers.  Not  only  young  men  crowded  to 
it  from  every  quarter,  but  people  of  the  firft  diltinCtion, 
in  every  department,  frequented  the  Academy.  Even 
females,  difguifed  in  men’s  clothes,  often  attended  his 
leCtures.  Among  the  names  of  other  illuftrious  charac¬ 
ters  who  enlifted  themfelves  in  the  number  of  his  difciples, 
are  thofe  of  Dion  the  Syracufan  prince,  Ariftotle,  Hype- 
rides,  Lycurgus  the  orator,  Demofthenes,  and  Ifocrates. 
But,  as  the  diftinguifhed  reputation  of  Plato  procured 
him  many  difciples  and  admirers,  fo  it  alfo  excited  the 
jealoufy  and  envy  of  fome  who  had  formerly  attended 
with  him  on  the  lectures  of  Socrates  ;  and  who  either  at¬ 
tempted  to  depreciate  and  ridicule  his  doCtrines,  or  loaded 
him  with  detraction  and  obloquy.  Xenophon  and  he 
were  mutually  jealous  of  each  other;  and  their  unfriendly 
emulation  was  difplayed  in  their  making  choice  of  the 
fame  Subjects  for  the  exercife  of  their  talents,  and  in  the 
different  manner  in  which  they  related  the  difcourfes  o 
their  common  mafter.  Diogenes  the  cynic  contempt- 
uoufly  ridiculed  Plato’s  doCtrine  of  ideas,  and  others  of 
his  abftraCt  fpeculations.  Others  bafely  infmuated 
groundlefs  fufpicions  againft  the  purity  of  his  moral  cha¬ 
racter,  But,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  which  were 
made  to  rival  or  degrade  him,  his  public  fame  daily  in- 
creafed.  In  fuch  high  estimation  was  his  political  wif¬ 
dom  held,  that  feveral  dates  folicited  his  afliftance  in  new- 
modelling  their  refpeCtive  forms  of  government.  The 
applications  of  fome  of  thefe  he  rejected,  becaufe  they 
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would  not  adopt  the  plan  of  his  republic,  which  required 
an  equal  dijlribution  of  property ;  toothers  he  gave  his  ad¬ 
vice,  or  furnifhed  them  with  codes  of  laws.  Plato  was 
alfo  held  in  great  refpe6l  by  feveral  princes,  particularly 
Archelaus  king  of  Macedon,  and  the  two  Dionyfius’s  ty¬ 
rants  of  Sicily.  Of  the  vifits  which  he  paid  to  the  courts 
of  the  latter  princes,  and  of  the  attempts  which  he  made 
to  fubdue  the  haughty  and  tyrannical  fpirit  of  the  former, 
and  to  reform  the  diflolute  and  abandoned  manners  of 
his  fon,  a  brief  account  will  be  expedled  in  the  life  of  our 
philofopher,  and  will  ferve  to  throw  fome  light  upon  his 
character. 

Plato  paid  his  firft  vifit  to  Sicily  at  the  age  of  forty, 
during  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionyfius,  for  the  purpofe 
of  examining  the  objects  which  were  interefting  to  curi- 
ofity  in  that  illand,  and  particularly  of  ob/erving  the 
wonders  of  Mount  Etna.  While  he  continued  at  Syra- 
cufe,  he  was  employed  in  inftrufting  Dion,  the  king’s 
brother-in-law,  who  pofleffed  excellent  abilities,  though 
hitherto  relaxed  by  the  luxuries  of  a  licentious  court. 
As  he  alfo  poflefied  an  excellent  difpofition,  Plato  enter¬ 
tained  hopes  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  refcue  him  from  the 
general  depravity  into  which  the  Syracufans  were  funk. 
Nor  were  his  endeavours  unfuccefsful  :  for  Dion  had  no 
fooner  received  a  tafte  of  that  philofophy  which  leads  to 
virtue,  than  he  was  fired  with  an  ardent  love  of  wifdom, 
and  became  refolute  in  the  purfuit  of  it.  Hoping  that 
philofopbyjnight  produce  the  fame  effeft  upon  Dionyfius, 
Dion  took  great  pains  to  bring  about  an  interview  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Plato,  which  he  at  lad  effefted.  On  this 
occafion,  when  Plato  embraced  the  opportunity  of  dif- 
courfingon  thefecurity  and  happinefs  of  virtue,  and  the 
niiferies  attending  injultice  and  opprefiion,  Dionyfius, 
perceiving  that  the  pliiiofopber’s  difcourfe  was  levelled 
againft  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  his  reign,  difmifled  him 
with  high  difpleafure,  and  conceived  a  defign  againft  his 
life.  It  was  not  without  great-difficulty  that  his  pupil 
enabled  him  to  efcape  on-board  a  veflel  which  was  on  the 
point  of  failing  for  Greece,  with  Pollis,  a  delegate  from 
Sparta,  whom-Dion  engaged  to  take  charge  of  Plato,  and 
to  land  him  fafely  in  his  native  country.  But  Dionyfius, 
having  difcovered  where  he  was,  obtained  a  promife  from 
Pollis  that  he  would  either  put  him  to  death  on  the  voy¬ 
age,  or  fell  him  for  a  Have.  Accordingly,  Plato  was  fold 
at  his  native  ifland  of  iEgina,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Athenians.  His  freedom,  how¬ 
ever,  was  foon  purchafed  by  Anicerris,  a  Cyrenaic  philo¬ 
fopher,  who  happened  to  be  at  that  time  in  the  ifland,  and 
rejoiced  in  fuch  an  opportunity  of  ftiowing  his  refpebt  to 
the  illuftrious  Athenian  fage.  Having  fent  Plato  home  to 
Athens,  Anicerris  generoufly  refufed  repayment  of  the 
money  which  he  had  advanced,  when  Plato’s  relations 
afterwards  made  an  offer  of  it,  obferving,  with  a  noble 
fpirit,  that  he  faw  no  reafon  why  the  relations  of  that 
great  man  fhould  engrofs  to  themfelves  all  the  honour  of 
ferving  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  Dionyfius  became  afhamed  of 
the  treatment  which  lie  had  fhown  towards  our  philofo¬ 
pher,  and  wrote  letters  of  apology  for  his  conduct,  in 
which. he  folicited  him  to  return  to  Syracufe,  that  he 
might  receive  reparation  for  his  injuries;  to  which  Plato 
gave  this  higii-fpirited  anfwer,  that  Philofophy  would  not 
allow  him  leifure  to  think  of  Dionyfius.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  tyrant,  his  fon  Dionyfius,  furnamed  the  younger, 
afcended  the  throne.  This  prince  pofleffed  an  excellent 
natural  difpofition,  was  averfe  to  violence  and  cruelty, 
had  a  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences,  and  took  delight  in  ccn- 
verfingwith  men  of  learning.  But  his  father  had  ftifledin 
him  every  noble  and  elevated  fentiment,  by  a  mean  and 
obfcure  education.  It  was  therefore  not  in  the  leaft  fur- 
prifing,  when  he  found  that  he  was  above  all  reffraint, 
that  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  all  manner  of  diverfions  and 
ihameful  pleafures.  His  court  became  crowded  with  de¬ 
bauchees,  and  refounded  with  low  buffoonery,  obfcene 
jefts,  and  lewd  fongs.  This  mifconduft  in  the  prince, 
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Dion  confidered  to  be  the  effefl;  of  his  bad  education,  and 
entire  ignorance  of  his  duty;  and  he  rightly  conceived, 
that  the  beft  remedy  would  be  to  introduce  to  him  per- 
fons  of  good  fenfe,  virtue,  and  learning,  whofe  agreeable 
converfation  might  at  once  inftruft  and  divert  him.  With 
this  view  he  often  talked  to  him  of  Plato,  as  the  mod  ex¬ 
cellent  of  philofophers,  and  enlarged  on  the  elevation  of 
his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  amiablenefs 
of  his  character,  and  the  charms  of  his  con  verfation.  He 
reprefented  him  as  the  beft  qualified  of  all  perfons  to  in- 
ftrufl  him  in  the  arts  of  government,  upon  which  his  own 
happinefs  and  that  of  his  fubjeffts  depended.  Thefe  dif- 
courfes,  properly  timed,  inflamed  the  young  prince  with 
the  defire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  fuch  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  man,  and  of  profiting  by  his  inftruftions.  He 
therefore  wrote  to  him  in  the  moll  obliging  manner,  invi¬ 
ting  him  to  his  court;  but  the  recolleiSion  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  he  had  met  with  from  his  father,  determined 
Plato  to  decline  accepting  the  royal  invitation.  Not  dif- 
couraged  by  this  refufal,  Dionyfius  fent  him  frefh  letters 
of  invitation,  which  were  accompanied  by  others  from 
Dion,  and  feveral  Pythagorean  philofophers  who  were 
then  refident  in  Sicily,  earneftly  importuning  him  to  vifit 
Syracufe  once  more,  and  take  upon  himfelf  the  education 
of  the  young  prince.  Their  united  applications  made  a 
confiderable  impreflion  upon  Plato’s  mind,  though  he  ftill 
liefitated  about  compliance;  till  at  length,  apprehending 
left  a  refufal  might  feem  to  imply  an  unworthy  negledl  of 
the  interefts  of  philofophy,  and  entertaining  fome  hope 
that,  by  introducing  a  reformation  at  court,  he  might 
prove  inftrumental  in  bringing  about  a  change  of  public 
manners  in  Sicily,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  It  is 
alfo  faid,  that  a  promife  from  Dionyfius  to  adopt  our  phi- 
lofopher’s  plan  of  government  had  no  little  weight  in  de¬ 
termining  him  to  proceed  a  fecond  time  to  Syracufe.  The 
reception  which  he  met  with,  and  the  meafures  which 
were  fubfequently  adopted,  wore  a  very  aufpicious  afpe<ft. 
He  was  conducted  into  the  city  with  public  honours ; 
the  king  himfelf  received  him  into  his  chariot ;  and  facri- 
fices  were  offered  in  congratulation  of  his  arrival.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  court  was  reftrained  ;  mo¬ 
deration  reigned  in  all  public  feftivals  ;  the  king  con- 
ftantly  wore  an  air  of  benignity  ;  his  courtiers  engaged 
in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy;  and  all  good  men  began  to 
allure  themfelves  of  a  happy  revolution  in  the  Hate  of 
public  manners.  But  the  enemies  of  Dion,  and  of  all 
reformation,  were  unhappily  fuccefsful  in  their  fchemes 
for  blafting  the  fair  fruits  which  were  expelled  from  fuch 
promifing  appearances.  Having  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  recall  from  exile  Philiftus,  a  man  of  tyrannical  and  pro¬ 
fligate  principles  and  fpirit,  that  bafe  courtier  and  his 
abettors,  envious  of  Plato’s  increafing  influence,  found 
means  to  excite  in  Dionyfius  the  pafllons  of  jeaiouly  and 
diftrult.  Through  their  intrigues,  Dion  became  fo  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  tyrant,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  impri- 
foned,  and  banifhed  him  to  Italy.  This  proceeding  awa¬ 
kened  the  apprehenfions  of  Plato  and  the  friends  of  Dion 
for  their  own  fafety.  The  tyrant,  however,  continued 
to  treat  them  courteoufly  ;  and  out  of  pretended  friend- 
fliip  to  Plato,  allotted  him  an  apartpient  in  his  own  palace, 
but  placed  a  fecret  guard  about  him,  that  he  might  know 
who  were  his  vifitors.  At  length,  a  war  having  broken 
out,  Dionyfius  gave  Plato  leave  to  return  home,  but  pro- 
mifed  that  he  would  recall  both  him  and  Dion  upon  the 
re-eftablifliment  of  peace. 

The  war  in  which  Dionyfius  had  engaged  having  been 
terminated,  that  prince,  from  motives  of  vanity,  or  that 
he  might  obliterate  the  ignominy  which  he  had  brought 
upon  himfelf  by  difmifling  Plato  from  his  court,  invited 
learned  men  to  repair  thither  from  every  quarter.  As 
by  their  difcourfes  his  attention  was  again  dire£led  to 
philofophy,  he  could  not  be  fatisfied  unlefs  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  once  more  feeing  and  hearing  Plato.  He 
therefore  became  urgent  in  his  iolicitations  that  the  phi¬ 
lofopher  would  return  to  Syracufe  ;  who  received  them 
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with  coolnefs,  and  reminded  the  king  of  the  violation  of 
his  promife,  that  on  the  return  of  peace  Dion  thould  be 
reftored  to  his  country.  Upon  this  Dionyfius  declared  by 
letter,  that,  fliould  Plato  perfift  in  refulingto  oblige  him, 
Dion  was  not  to  expert  any  favour  at  his  hands;  but 
that,  if  he  complied  with  his  requelf,  the  exile  fliould  be 
immediately  reftored.  The  king  alfo  made  application  to 
Archytas  of  Tarentum,  and  other  Pythagorean  philofo- 
phers,  requefting  that  they  would  ufe  their  good  offices 
in  favour  cf  his  fuir,  and  pledging  himfelf  to  them  for 
the  performance  of  his  promifes.  The  importunities  of 
thefe  friends,  which  were  feconded  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  wife  and  lifter  of  Dion,  at  length  prevailed  over  Plato’s 
reluflance  to  truft  himfelf  anew  to  the  mercy  and  fickle 
temper  of  the  tyrant,  and  he  fet  out  for  Syracufe  a  third 
time.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  king  met  him  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  chariot,  and  conduced  him  to  his  palace.  To  the 
Sicilians  his  prefence  at  court  afforded  real  joy,  fince  they 
hoped  that  at  length  his  wifdom  would  triumph  over  the 
tyrannic  temper  and  vicious  propenfities  of  their  prince. 
For  a  time  the  conduct  of  the  latter  feemed  to  juftify  their 
hopes.  He  curbed  his  headftrong  paftions,  fet  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  regularity  and  order,  liftened  with  apparent  plea- 
fure  to  the  philofopher’s  doftrine,  and,  among  other  ex- 
preffions  of  regard,  made  him  a  prefentof  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money,  which  was  expended  on  the  purchafe  of 
Philolaus’s  writings.  Plato  now  poflefled  the  chief  in¬ 
fluence  and  authority  in  the  court  of  Syracufe;  and  he 
fupported  the  credit  of  philofophy  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
which  by  his  friends  was  regarded  as  an  indication  of  fu- 
perior  wifdom,  but  which  his  enemies  imputed  to  pride. 
Yet  the  promifes  which  had  been  his  principal  induce¬ 
ment  to  return  to  Sicily  remained  unfulfilled.  All  his 
endeavours  to  prevail  upon  Dionyfius  to  adopt  his  fyftem 
of  policy,  or  to  recall  Dion  from  his  exile,  proved  un- 
fitccefsful ;  and,  whenever  he  urged  the  tyrant  on  thefe 
topics,  he  met  only  with  fubterfuge  or  procraftination. 
Hence,*  after  a  fliort  interval,  mutual  diftruft  arofe  be¬ 
tween  Dionyfiusand  Plato;  each  fufpeited  the  other  of 
evil  defigns,  and  each  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  fufpi- 
cions  under  the  difguife  of  refpeft.  At  length  the  phi¬ 
losopher  became  fo  much  diflatisfied  with  his  Situation, 
that  heearneftly  requefted  permiflion  to  return  to  Greece. 
After  fome  oppofition  permiflion  was  granted,  and  Plato 
was  preparing  to  embark  on-board  a  vefle!  which  had 
been  provided  for  his  paffage  ;  when  the  fickle  mind  of 
Dionyfius  changed,  and  he  detained  him  in  Syracufe 
againft  his  inclination.  From  this  time  the  freedom  of 
the  philofopher’s  complaints  and  reproofs  became  oft’en- 
five  to  the  tyrant ;  in  confequence  of  which,  Plato  was 
difmiffed  from  court,  and  placed  under  a  guard  of  Soldiers 
who  had  been  incenfed  againft  him  by  calumnious  re¬ 
ports.  His  life  being  thus  in  danger,  intelligence  of  his 
Situation  was  conveyed  to  Archytas,  then  chief  magiftrate 
of  Tarentum,  who  immediately  Sent  ambafladors  to  de¬ 
mand  his  releafe  in  Safety,  conformably  to  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  Dionyfius  with  himfelf  and  the  other  Pythago¬ 
reans,  when  he  folicited  them  to  perfuade  the  philofopher 
to  return  to  Syracufe.  Either  not  daring  to  refufe  this 
demand,  or  awakenec^  by  the  remonftrances  of  the  ambaf- 
fadors  to  a  fenfe  of  (name,  Dionyfius  fet  Plato  at  perfedl 
liberty,  and  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  might  Save  himfelf, 
as  much  as  poflible,  from  the  difgrace  of  having  driven 
from  his  court  the  firft  philofopher  of  the  age,  he  gave  him 
a  magnificent  entertainment,  and  fent  him  away  loaded 
with  rich  prefents. 

On  his  journey  home,  Plato  palled  through  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  was  at  Elis  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games,  where  he  attended  the  general  affembly 
of  the  Greeks,  andattradled  univerfal  notice.  At  Athens, 
the  citizens  expreffed  grea-t  joy  at  his  return  amongft 
them,  and  would  have  confided  to  him  the  adminiftration 
of  the  government;  but  he  declined  taking  any  lhare  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  partly  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  fhould  have  to  ftruggle, 


owing  to  the  relaxed  ftate  of  public  manners,  and  partly 
from  the  refolution  which  he  had  formed  to  retire  to  the 
quiet  employments  of  the  Academy.  He  therefore 
refumed  his  School,  devoted  himfelf  to  Science,  and  Spent 
the  laft  years  of  a  long  life  in  the  inftrudtion  of  youth. 
As  his  fame  was  now  widely  dift’ufed.  Several  dates  fent 
ambafladors  to  him,  requefting  that  he  would  come  and 
eftablifli  Schools  of  philofophy  among  them,  or  fupply 
them  with  laws  and  rules  of  government.  In  this  num¬ 
ber  were  the  Arcadians,  Thebans,  Cyrenians,  Cretans, 
Eleans,  and  Syracufans  after  they  had  expelled  their 
tyrant.  No  perfuafions  or  offers,  however,  could  induce 
him  to  quit  his  peaceful  retirement  at  Athens  ;  though 
he  freely  communicated  his  advice  and  affiltance  to  molt 
of  them,  on  the  fubjeft  of  government.  *  Having  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  robuft  conftitution,  and  obferved 
great  temperance  in  his  manner  of  living,  he  arrived  at 
the  eighty-firft,  or,  according  to  fome  writers,  the 
Seventy-ninth,  year  of  his  age  ;  and  died,  through  the 
mere  decay  of  nature,  in  the  firlt  year  of  the  hundred  and 
eighth  Olympiad,  or  34-8  B.C.  He  pafled  his  whole  life 
in  a  ftate  of  celibacy  ;  and  the  grove  and  garden,  which 
had  been  the  fcene  of  his  philofophical  labours,  at  laft 
afforded  him  a  Sepulchre.  Statues  and  altars  were  erefted 
to  his  memory  ;  the  day  of  his  birth  long  continued  to 
be  obferved  as  a  feftival  by  his  followers;  and  his  por¬ 
trait  was  engraved  on  gems,  fome  of  which  have  reached 
modern  times. 

Not  to  detail  the  fables  relating  to  Plato,  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the' ancients,  and  muft  be 
allowed  to  exprefs  the  very  high  refpetSf  entertained  by 
them  for  his  memory,  he  was  certainly  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  man,  who  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  comprehenlive 
mind,  a  fertile  imagination,  vaft  ftores  of  knowledge,  and 
a  copious  and  molt  impreffive  eloquence.  It  will  here¬ 
after  be  feen,  however,  that  he  poflefled  more  brilliancy 
of  fancy  than  ftrength  of  judgment;  and  that  the  value 
of  the  Speculations  which  were  the  employment  of  hi 3 
life,  and  will  remain  lafting  monuments  of  his  genius,  is 
greatly  diminifhed  by  the  fubtlety  and  refinement  which 
frequently  involve  them  in  impenetrable  obfcurity. 
With  refpefl:  to  his  perfonal  charatfter,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  frailties  inseparable  from  human  beings, 
and  of  which  his  encomiafts  lofe  fight  when  they  adorn 
him  with  every  excellence,  there  is  Sufficient  evidence 
that  he  was  highly  efteemed  for  the  illuftrious  example 
which  he  difplayed  of  moral  worth  and  virtue,  and  that 
he  was  as  amiable  as  he  was  eftimable.  His  enemies, 
indeed,  have  not  Scrupled  to  reproach  him  for  practices 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  philofophical  charadler, 
and  even  to  charge  him  with  the  commiflion  of  the  molt 
infamous  vices.  There  are  no  fafts,  however,  on  record, 
which  can  juftify  their  criminations,  or  ferve  to  vindicate 
themfelves  from  the  cenfure  of  having  propagated  wicked 
and  malignant  calumnies.  Several  anecdotes  are  pre¬ 
served  which  reflect  honour  on  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  Plato.  Such  was  his  command  of  temper,  that  once, 
when  he  was  lifting  up  his  hand  to  correct  his  Servant  for 
fome  ofFence,  perceiving  himfelf  angry,  he  kept  his  arm 
fixed  in  that  pofture,  and  faichto  a  friend  who,  coming  in 
at  that  inftant,  afked  him  what  he  was  doing,  “  I  am  pu~ 
nifhing  a  paffionate  man.”  At  another  time,  he  Said  to 
one  of  his  Haves,  “  I  would  chaftife  you  if  I  were  uot 
angry."  At  the  Olympic  games,  he  happened  to  Spend  a 
day  in  company  with  fome  ftrangers,  who  were  delighted 
with  his  eafy  and  affable  conversation,  but  were  no  further 
informed  concerning  him  than  that  his  name  was  Plato, 
At  parting,  he  invited  them  to  his  houfe  when  they 
fliould  vifit  Athens.  Not  long  afterwards  they  accepted 
his  invitation,  and  he  entertained  them  courteoully.  In 
the  courfe  of  their  conversation,  they  requefted  that  he 
would  introduce  them  to  his  namefake,  the  famous  philc- 
fopher,  and  fhow  them  his  academy.  Plato,  Smiling,  Said, 
“  I  am  the  perfon  whom  you  with  to  fee."  At  this  decla- 
.  ration  they  were  exceedingly  furprifed;  for  they  could 
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fcarcely  perfuade  themfelves  that  To  eminent  a  philofo- 
pher  would  condefcend  to  converfe  in  fuch  a  familiar 
manner  with  ftrangers.  Being  told  one  day  that  his  ene¬ 
mies  were  bufily  employed  in  circulating  reports  to  his 
difadvantage,  he  faid,  “  I  will  live  fo  that  none  fliall 
believe  them.”  A  friend  of  his,  remarking  that  he  feemed 
as  defirous  to  learn  himfelf  as  to  teach  others,  alked  him 
how  long  he  intended  to  be  a  fcholar  ?  “So  long,”  faid 
he,  “  as  I  am  not  afliamed  to  grow  wifer  and  better.” 

The  writings  of  Plato  confift  of  thirty-five  Dialogues, 
and  twelve  Epiftles.  In  his  ftyle  we  fliall  find,  that  he 
always  retained  a  ftrong  tincture  of  that  poetical  fpirit 
which  he  difcovered  in  his  firlt  productions.  To  this 
circumftance  are  we  principally  to  attribute  the  lofty  en¬ 
comiums  which  have  been  palled  upon  his  language, 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  critics  ;  and  particularly  the 
high  efteem  in  which  it  was  held  by  Cicero,  who  faid, 
that  “  if  Jupiter  were  to  fpeak  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he 
would  borrow  the  ftyle  of  Plato.”  Ariftotle  accurately 
defcribes  it,  as  “a  middle  fpecies  of  diCtion,  between 
verfe  and  profe.”  “  Some  of  his  Dialogues,”  fays  Enfield, 
“are  elevated  by  fuch  fublime  and  glowing  conceptions, 
are  enriched  with  fuch  copious  and  fplendid  diction,  and 
flow  in  fo  harmonious  a  rythmus,  that  they  may  truly  be 
pronounced  highly  poetical.  Mod  of  them  are  juftly  ad¬ 
mired  for  their  literary  merit :  the  introductions  are  per¬ 
tinent  and  amufing  ;  the  courfe  of  the  debate  or  conver- 
fation  is  clearly  marked ;  the  characters  are  accurately 
fupported  j  every  fpeaker  has  his  proper  place,  language, 
and  manners;  the  Icenery  of  the  conference  is  painted  in 
lively  colouring ;  and  the  whole  is,  with  admirable  art, 
adorned  and  enlivened  by  thofe  minute  embellifhments, 
which  render  the  colloquial  mode  of  writing  fo  peculiarly 
pleafing.  Even  upon  abltraCt  fubjeCts,  whether  moral, 
metaphyfical,  or  mathematical,  the  language  of  Plato  is 
often  clear  as  the  running  ftream,  and  in  limplicity  and 
fweetnefs  vies  with  the  humble  violet  which  perfumes 
the  vale.  In  thefe  beautiful  parts  of  his  works,  it  has 
been  conjeCtured,  not  without  probability,  that  Socrates 
and  Lyfias  were  his  models.  At  other  times,  however, 
we  find  him  fwelling  into  the  turgid  ftyle,  a  tinfture  of 
which  he  feems  to  have,  retained  from  his  juvenile 
ftudies,  and  involving  himfelf  in  obfcurities,  which  were 
the  offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  were  borrowed  from  the 
Italic  fchool.  Several  ancient  critics  have  noticed  thefe 
blemilhes  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Dionyfius  Halicar- 
naflenfis  particular!)7  cenl'ures  Plato  for  the harflinefs  of  his 
metaphors,  and  his  bold  innovations  in  the  ufe  of  terms, 
and  quotes  from  his  Phsdrus  examples  of  the  bombaftic, 
the  puerile,  and  the  frigid,  ftyle.” 

From  Brucker's  Critical  Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  as 
abridged  by  the  author  juft  quoted,  we  fliall  prefent  our 
readers  with  a  fketch  of  Plato’s  philofophical  fyftem,  after 
briefly  adverting  to  the  obfervations  therein  ftated  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  caufes  why  fuch  a  fubjeCt  is  neceffarily  invol¬ 
ved  in  great  obfcurity.  One  ground  of  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  our  attempts  to  difcover  the  true  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Platonic  doclrine,  arifes  from  Plato’s  having 
difdained  the  fober  method  of  reafoning  introduced  by 
Socrates,  and  left  his  firft  matter  in  fearch  of  other  precep¬ 
tors.  His  natural  propenfity  towards  exceffive  refine¬ 
ment  in  fpeculation,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  Italic  fchool, 
which  abounded  in  fubtleties,  induced  him,  as  we  have 
feen,  to  attach  himfelf  to  the  Pythagorean  philofophy. 
Afterwards  he  ftudied  under  the  Egyptian  priefts,  who, 
doubtlefs,  feduced  him  yet  further  from  the  plain  path 
of  common  fenfe,  which  had  hitherto  been  followed  in 
the  Socratic  fchool.  One  circumftance  it  is  peculiarly 
neceflary  to  remark;  that,  among  other  things  which 
Plato  received  from  foreign  philofophy,  he  was  careful 
to  borrow  the  art  of  concealing  his  real  opinions.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  after  the  example  of  Pythagoras,  fhut 
up  the  door  of  the  Academy,  or  demand  an  oath  of 
fecrecy  from  his  difciples,  but  he  purpofely  threw  a  veil 
of  obfcurity  over  his  public  inftru&ions,  which  was  only 
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removed  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  were  thought  worthy 
of  being  admitted  to  his  more  private  and  confidential 
leisures.  The  colloquial  form  of  inftruftion  he  found 
peculiarly  convenient  for  his  purpofe;  and  his  fuccefs  in 
the  application  of  this  expedient  appears  in  almoft  every 
dialogue  which  he  has  written.  The  main  queftion  of 
the  dialogue  is  fo  long  kept  in  fufpenfe  by  the  minute 
detail  of  indu&ion,  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  piece  meets 
with  fuch  frequent  colloquial  interruptions,  that  it  is  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  the  reader  can  follow  the 
thread  of  argument,  or  perceive  the  general  conclufion. 
Further  difficulties  arife  from  the  language  in  which 
Plato  exprefles  his  conceptions ;  fometimes  dazzling  the 
reader  by  the  fplendour  of  his  poetical  didfion  ;  at  other 
times  perplexing  him  by  ftudied  ambiguities;  and  fre¬ 
quently  increafing  the  obfcurity,  by  mixing  the  ideas 
and  language  of  mathematics  with  thofe  of  metaphyfics. 
But  the  principal  caufe  of  a  want  of  perfpicuity  in  his 
writings,  is  the  extreme  fubtlety  of  his  (peculations  upon 
abftraft  and  fublime  topics.  Raifing  man  above  his  con¬ 
dition  and  nature,  he  unites  him  to  certain  imaginary 
divine  principles;  leads  him  through  various  orders  of 
emanation,  and  forms  of  intelligence,  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  reprefents  thefe  fictions  of  fancy  as  the  firft 
principles  of  wifdom.  In  fuch  a  wondrous  maze  of 
words  does  Plato  involve  his  notions,  that  none  of  his 
difciples,  not  even  the  fagacious  Stagyrite,  could  unfold 
them.  The  followers  of  Plato,  far  from  difperfing  the 
clouds  which,  from  the  firft,  hung  over  his  fyftem,  appear 
to  have  entered  into  a  general  combination  to  increafe 
its  obfcurity.  The  fucceffive  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  Academy  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  fucceffion  of  new  opinions,  continually  increafed 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  true  fenfe  of  Plato.  And 
when,  in  a  fubfequent  period,  the  Platonic  philofophy 
was  profefled  at  Alexandria,  it  was  ftill  further  adulte¬ 
rated  by  an  injudicious  and  abfurd  attempt  to  mould 
into  one  fyftem  the  dodlrines  of  Plato,  the  traditionary 
tenets  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaftern  nations,  and  the  facred 
creeds  of  the  Jews  and  Chriftians;  a  coalition  which 
proved  exceedingly  injurious  both  to  philofophy  and  re¬ 
ligion. 

Such  being  the  caufes  which  render  it  no  eafy  tafk  to 
delineate  an  accurate  fketch  of  the  Platonic  philofophy, 
we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  our  author’s  exhi¬ 
bition  of  it,  as  drawn  from  Plato’s  own  works,  and  the 
reprefentations  of  thofe  ancient  writers  who  were  free 
from  the  fpirit  of  confufion  which  poflefled  the  fchools  of 
the  later  Platonifts.  Among  the  pureft  fources  of  fe- 
condary  information  upon  this  fubjedft,  are  the  philofo¬ 
phical  writings  of  Cicero,  and  the  methodical  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Apuleius  and  Alcinous.  “  The  philofophy  of 
Plato,  as  he  himfelf  fuggefts,  and  his  interpreters  unani- 
moufly  allow,  may  be  divided  into  three  branches  :  the 
firft  of  which  treats  of  the  art  of  reafoning,  or  dialed  ics ; 
the  fecond  of  theoretical  queftions  concerning  nature,  or 
phyjics;  the  third,  of  practical  fubjefts  relpecting  life 
and  manners,  or  ethics.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  diltindfc 
examination  of  each  of  thefe  branches,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  premife  a  few  words  concerning  the  Platonic  notion 
of  philofophy  in  general.  Wifdom,  in  the  ftri£l  Platonic 
fenfe  of  the  term,  is  the  knowledge  of  thofe  things  which 
truly  exift,  and  are  comprehended  by  the  inteilebf,  parti- 
cuiaily  thofe  which  reipeff  God  and  the  human  foul  as 
diftindl  from  the  body.  Philofophy  is  the  defire  of  divine 
fcience,  or  the  liberation  of  the  mind  from  the  body,  and 
its  diredlion  towards  thofe  real  eflences  which  are  per¬ 
ceptible  only  by  the  underftanding.  A  philofopher  muft 
poflefs  a  mind  naturally  turned  towards  contemplation, 
an  ardent  love  of  truth,  a  penetrating  judgment,  and  a 
retentive  memory.  He  muft,  withal,  be  inured  to  the 
exercife  of  temperance  and  fortitude,  that  nothing  cor¬ 
poreal  may  divert  him  from  the  purfuit  of  wifdom.  .  Phi¬ 
lofophy,  as  it  is  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  truth, 
is  termed  theoretical ;  as  it  is  converfant  in  the  regulation 
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of  actions,  it  is  p radical .  Theoretical  philofophy  pro¬ 
duces  a  contemplative  life,  in  which  the  mind,  occupied 
in  meditations  purely  intellectual,  acquiresa  refemblance 
to  the  divinity.  Practical  philofophy  leads  to  an  a&ive 
life,  and  applies  the  principles  of  wifdom  to  the  benefit 
of  fociety.  Befides  the  contemplation  of  truth  and 
virtue,  the  philofopher  will  enquire  into  the  right  con- 
dud  of  the  underftanding,  and  the  powers  of  fpeech  ;  or 
will  ftudy  the  art  of  reafoning  and  difputation.  The 
office  of  philofophy  then  is  threefold  ;  dialedlic,  theoreti¬ 
cal,  and  practical. 

On  Dialectics,  the  fum  of  Plato’s  doClrine,  as  colle&ed 
from  his  Dialogues,  is  this  :  Truth  is  difcerned,  not  by 
the  fenfes,  but  by  the  underftanding.  The  human  intel¬ 
lect  is  employed,  either  upon  things  which  it  compre¬ 
hends  by  itfelf,  and  which  are  in  their  nature  fimple  and 
invariable,  or  upon  things  which  are  fubjedt  to  the  fenfes, 
and  which  are  perpetually  liable  to  fluctuation  and 
change.  The  contemplation  of  the  former  creates 
jcience  ;  attention  to  the  latter  produces  opinion.  Senfe 
is  the  paffive  perception  of  the  foul  through  the  medium 
of  the  body.  When  the  forms  of  things  are,  by  means 
of  the  corporeal  organs,  fo  deeply  impreffed  upon  the 
mind  as  not  to  be  eafily  effaced  by  time,  this  permanent 
imprefiion  is  called  memory.  From  the  union  of  fenfe 
and  memory,  or  from  the  companion  of  the  prefent  with 
a  recolle&ed  perception,  arifes  opinion.  Where  thefe 
agree,  the  opinion  is  true;  where  they  differ,  it  is  falfe. 
Tiie  feat  of  perception  and  memory  is  like  a  waxen  tablet, 
or  picture,  which  the  mind  contemplates,  and  then 
frames  opinions.  In  meditation,  the  foul  converfes  with 
itfelf;  thought  flows  through  the  lips  by  means  of  the 
vocal  organs.  IntelleCtion  is  the  operation  of  the  under¬ 
ftanding  contemplating  intelligent  forms  or  ideas.  It  is 
twofold  :  the  firft,  that  of  the  foul  contemplating  ideas 
before  it  defcends  into  the  body ;  the  other,  that  which 
it  exercifes  after  it  is  immerfed  in  the  body,  which  may 
be  alfo  termed  natural  knowledge.  This  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge  confifts  in  the  recolleCIion  of  thofe  things  which 
the  mind  had  known  in,  its  pre-exiftent  ftate,  and  differs 
from  memory  in  the  objeCl ;  memory  being  employed 
upon  fenfible  things,  reminifcence  upon  things  purely 
intelligible.  The  intelligible  objeCIs  of  contemplation 
are  either  primary  or  fecondary;  the  primary  are  ideas, 
which  will  be  farther  explained  under  the  next  head;  the 
fecondary,  are  the  forms  infeparable  from  material  ob¬ 
jeCIs.  The  mind,  in  exercifing  its  judgment,  confiders 
theoretically  what  is  true  or  falfe,  and  praCtically  what 
may,  or  may  not,  be  done.  Dialedics  conlider  the 
effence  and  the  accidents  of  things;  concerning  the 
former,  it  makes  life  of  divifion,  definition,  and  analyfis. 
Divifion  feparates  the  genus  into  its  fpecies,  the  whole 
into  its  parts,  and  the  like.  Definition  expreffes  the 
genus  of  the  thing  to  be  defined,  and  diftinguifnes  it 
from  all  others  by  adding  its  fpecific  difference.  Analyfis 
rifes  from  the  objects  ot  fenfe  to  intelligibles ;  from  de- 
monftrable  propofitions  to  axioms,  or  from  hypothefis  to 
experience.  Induction  rifes  from  individuals  to  univer- 
fais.  Syllogifm  produces  a  conclufion  by  means  of  fome 
intermediate  propofttion.  Thefe  topics  are  curioully 
touched  upon  by  Plato  ;  and  it  is  rather  by  examples  than 
by  precepts,  that  he  teaches  the  true,  art  of  reafoning,  or 
expofes  the  fallacies  of  fophiftry.  The  ingenious  arti¬ 
fices  and  deceptions  praCtifed  by  the  fophilt  are  clearly 
reprefented  in  feveral  of  Plato’s  dialogues,  particularly  in 
his  Euthydemus  and  his  Sophifta.  Rhetoric  is  an  art 
which  Plato  thought  unfavourable  to  the  ftudy  of  philo- 
fopliy:  he  inveighs  againft  it  with  great  vehemence  in 
his  Georgias;  and  the  ground  of  his  invedive  is  judi- 
cioufly  explained  by  Quintilian.  (Inft.  Orat.  1.  ii.  c.  15.) 
Etymology  is  a  fubjeCton  which  Plato  particularly  treats 
in  his  Cratylus,  in. which  he  maintains,  that  names,  when 
rightly  given,  correfpond  to  the  nature  of  things  which 
they  represent :  but  what  he  advances  on  this  head  is  too 
fanciful  to  merit  attention. 


Theoretical  Philofophy  Plato  divides  into  three  branches, 
theological,  phyfical,  and  mathematical.  On  Theology , 
the  fundamental  doCtrine  of  Plato,  as  of  all  other  ancient 
philofophers,  is,  that  from  nothing  nothing  can  proceed. 
This  univerfal  axiom,  applied  not  only  to  the  infinite 
efficient,  but  to  the  material,  caufe,  Plato,  in  his  Timteus, 
lays  down  as  the  ground  of  his  reafoning  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  world.  In  this  Dialogue,  which  compre¬ 
hends  his  whole  dodlrine  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  formation 
of  the  univerfe,  matter  is  fo  manifeftly  fpoken  ofas  eter¬ 
nally  co-exifting  with  God,  that  this  part  of  his  dc&rine 
could  not  have  been  miftaken  by  fo  many  learned  and 
able  writers,  had  they  not  been  feduced  by  the  defire  of 
eftablifhinga  coincidence  of  doftrine  between  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Plato  and  Mofes.  It  is  certain  that  neither 
Cicero,  nor  Apuleius,  nor  Alcinous,  nor  even  the  later 
commentator  Chalcidius,  underftood  their  mafter  in  any 
other  fenfe,  than  as  admitting  two  primary  and  incorrupt¬ 
ible  principles,  God  and  matter;  to  which  we  fhall  after¬ 
wards  fee  reafon  to  add  a  third,  namely  ideas.  The  paf- 
fages  quoted  by  thofe  who  maintain  the  contrary  opinion 
are  by  no  means  fufficient  for  their  purpofe.  Matter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plato,  is  an  eternal  and  infinite  principle. 
His  doClrine  on  this  head  is  thus  explained  by  Cicero  ; 
(Acad.  Quell.  1.  i.  c.  8.)  “  Matter,  from  which  all  things 

are  produced  and  formed,  is  a  fubftance  without  form  or 
quality,  but  capable  of  receiving  all  forms,  and  undergo¬ 
ing  every  kind  of  change  ;  in  which,  however,  it  never 
fuft’ers  annihilation,  but  merely  a  folution  of  its  parts, 
which  are  in  their  nature  infinitely  divifible,  and  move  in 
portions  of  fpace  which  are  alfo  infinitely  divifible.  When 
that  principle  which  we  call  quality  is  moved,  and  a&s  upon 
matter,  it  undergoes  an  entire  change,  and  thofe  forms 
are  produced,  from  which  arifes  the  diverfified  and  cohe¬ 
rent  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.”  This  doClrine  Plato 
unfolds  at  large  in  his  Timteus,  and  particularly  infills 
upon  the  notion,  that  matter  has  originally  no  form,  but 
is  capable  of  receiving  any.  He  calls  it  the  mother  and 
receptacle  of  forms,  by  the  union  of  which  with  matter 
the  univerfe  becomes  perceptible  to  the  fenfes;  and 
maintains,  that  the  vifible  world  owes  its  forms  to  the 
energy  of  the  divine  intelleftual  nature.  It  is  eafy  to 
perceive,  that  Plato’s  account  of  matter  is  eflentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  fuppofes  it  to  confift  of  fmall 
indivifible  particles,  and  confequently  that  Plato  is  not 
to  be  ranked  among  the  atomic  philofophers.  Another 
conception  refpedting  matter,  which  arifes  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  is,  that  matter  is  not  body,  but  that  from  which 
bodies  are  formed.  “  Body  is  that  which  is  produced 
from  matter  by  the  energy  of  the  efficient  caufe.”  This 
diftindtion  is  found  in  almoft  all  the  ancient  fyftems  of 
philofophy  :  it  is  therefore  neceflary,  in  examining  them, 
not  to  underftand  the  terms  incorporeal  and  immaterial 
as  fynonymous.  It  was  alfo  a  dodlrine  of  Plato,  that  there 
is  in  matter  a  neceflary,  but  blind  and  refractory,  force; 
and  that  hence  arifes  a  propenlity  in  matter  to  diforder 
and  deformity,  which  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  imperfection 
which  appears  in  the  works  of  God,  and  the  origin  ot 
evil.  On  this  fubjedt  Piato  writes  with  wonderful  obfcu- 
rity  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  his  conception -i, 
he  appears  to  have  thought,  that  matter,  from  its  nature, 
refills  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Artificer,  fo  that  he  cannot 
perfedlly  execute  his  defigns;  and  that  this  is  the  caufe 
of  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  is  found  in  the 
material  world. 

The  principle  oppofite  to  Matter,  in  the  fyftem  of 
Plato,  is  God.  He  taught,  that  there  is  an  Intelligent 
Caufe,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  fpi ritual  being,  and  the 
former  of  the  material  world.  The  nature  of  this  great 
Being  he  pronounced  it  difficult  to  difcover,  and,  when 
difcovered,  impoffible  to  divulge.  The  exiftence  of  God 
he  inferred  from  the  marks  of  intelligence  which  appear 
in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  bodies  in  the  vifible 
world:  and  from  the  unity  of  the  material  fyftem  he 
concluded,  that  the  mind  by  which  it  was  formed  mull 
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be  one.  God,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  Supreme  Intel¬ 
ligence,  incorporeal,  without  beginning,  end,  or  change, 
and  capable  of  being  perceived  only  by  the  mind.  He 
certainly  diftinguiflied  the  Deity,  not  only  from  body, 
and  whatever  has  corporeal  qualities,  but  from  matter 
itfelf,  from  which  all  things  are  made.  He  alfo  afcribed 
to  him  all  thofe  qualities  which  modern  philofophers 
afcribe  to  immaterial  fubftance,  and  conceived  him  to  be 
in  his  nature  fimple,  uncircumfcribed  in  fpace,  theauthor 
of  all  regulated  motion,  and,  in  fine,  poffeffed  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  higheft  perfection.  But  whether  he  entirely 
feparated  all  ideas  of  extenfion  from  his  conception  of 
the  Deity,  is  a  queftion  which  we  find  ourfelves  unable 
to  folve.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  what¬ 
ever  were  Plato’s  conceptions  refpefting  the  eflence  of 
Deity,  he  afcribed  to  him  power  and  wifdom  fufficient  for 
the  formation  and  prefervation  of  the  world,  and  fuppofed 
him  pofTefTed  of  goodnefs,  which  inclined  him  to  defire, 
and,  as  far  as  the  refractory  nature  of  matter  would 
permit,  to  produce,  the  happinefs  of  the  univerfe.  This 
Great  Being  he  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  To  Aya- 
0oi',  The  Good.  “God,  that  he  might  form  a  perfeft 
world,  followed  that  eternal  pattern  which  remains  im¬ 
mutable,  and  which  can  only  be  comprehended  by  reafon.” 
Thefe  are  the  exprefs  words  of  Plato,  who  every  where 
inculcates  this  doctrine  as  fundamental  in  cofmology. 
But  concerning  this  pattern,  or  archetype,  he  writes  fo 
obfcurely,  that  his  interpreters  and  followers  have  been 
led  to  adopt  very  different  opinions.  He  frequently 
fpeaks  of  God  under  the  appellation  of  Minrl,  and  repre- 
fents  him  as  the  Caufeof  all  things.  “  That  Good  Caufe,” 
fays  he  (e  which  appointed  the  years,  and  months,  and 
hours,  juftly  claims  the  appellation  of  wifdom  and  intel¬ 
ligence.”  And  again.  “You  muft  confefs  in  the  na- 
ture.of  God  himfelf  a  ruling  mind,  and  the  energy  of  an 
efficient  caufe.” 

From  thefe  and  other  fimilar  paffages  fome  have  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  whole  of  Plato’s  doftrine  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  world  amounts  to  nothing  more,  than  that 
the  Deity  employed  his  underftanding  or  reafon  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe;  and  con- 
fequently,  that  by  ideas  exifting  in  the  reafon  of  God  are 
only  meant,  conceptions  formed  in  the  divine  mind. 
But  by  ideas  Plato  appears  to  have  meant  fomething 
much  more  myfterious  ;  namely,  patterns,  or  archetypes, 
fubfifting  by  themfelves,  as  real  beings,  ovras  avia.,  in  the 
divine  reafon,  as  in  their  original  and  eternal  region,  and 
ifiuing  thence  to  give  form  to  fenfible  things,  and  to 
become  objefts  of  contemplation  and  fcience  to  rational 
beings.  The  divine  reafon,  the  eternal  region  of  ideas 
or  forms,  Plato  fpeaks  of  as  having  always  exifted,  and 
as  the  divine  principle  which  eftablilhed  the  order  of  the 
world.  He  appears  to  have  conceived  of  this  principle, 
as  diftinft  not  merely  from  matter,  but  from  the  efficient 
caufe,  and  as  eternally  containing  within  itfelf  ideas,  or 
intelligible  forms,  which,  flowing  from  the  fountain  of 
the  divine  eflence,  have  in  themfelves  a  real  exiftence,  and 
which,  in  the  formation  of  the  vifible  world,  were,  by 
the  energy  of  the.efficient  caufe,  united  to  matter,  to  pro¬ 
duce  fenfible  bodies.  Thefe  ideas  Plato  defines  to  be  the 
particular  natures  of  things,  or  effences  as  fuch  ;  and 
afferts,  that  they  always  remain  the  fame,  without  begin¬ 
ning  or  end.  Vifible  things  were  regarded  by  him  as 
fleeting  fhades,  and  ideas  as  the  only  permanent  fub- 
ftances.  Thefe  he  conceived  to  be  the  proper  objefts  of 
fcience,  to  a  mind  raifed,  by  divine  contemplation,  above 
the  perpetually-varying  fcenes  of  the  material  world. 
His  conceptions  on  this  fubjeft  are  beautifully  expreffed 
in  a  paflage  of  his  Republic,  in  which  he  compares  the 
ftate  of  the  human  mind  with  refpeft  to  the  material  and 
the  intellectual  world,  to  that  of  a  man  who,  in  a  cave 
into  which  no  light  can  enter  but  by  a  Angle  paflage, 
views,  upon  a  wall  oppoiite  to  the  entrance,  the  fhadows 
of  external  objefts,  and  miltakes  them  for  realities.  It 
was  another  doctrine  in  the  Platonic  fyftem,  that  the 
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Deity  formed  the  material  world  after  a  perfeft  archetype, 
which  had  eternally  fubfifted  in  his  reafon,  and  endued  it 
with  a  foul.  '  This  fubftance,  which  is  not  eternal  but 
produced,  and  which  derives  the  fuperior  part  of  its 
nature  from  God,  and  the  inferior  from  matter.  Plato 
fuppofed  to  be  the  animating  principle  in  the  univerfe, 
pervading  and  adorning  all  things.  This  third  principle 
in  nature  is,  in  the  Platonic  fyftem,  inferior  to  the  Deity, 
being  derived  from  that  divine  reafon  which  is  the  feat 
of  the  ideal  world  ;  herein  differing  fundamentally  from 
the  ftoical  doftrine  of  the  foul  of  the  world,  which  fup¬ 
pofed  the  eflence  of  the  divine  nature  diffufed  through 
the  univerfe. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  the  doftrine  which  has  been 
explained,  concerning  God,  matter,  ideas,  the  foul  of 
the  world,  and  daemons,  Plato  raifed  the  ftrufture  of  his 
phyfics.  He  taught  that  the  fupreme  architect,  by  uni¬ 
ting  eternal  and  immutable  ideas  or  forms  to  variable 
matter,  produced  the  vifible  world.  That  he  believed  the 
world  to  have  had  a  beginning  in  time,  and  not  to  have 
exifted  from  eternity,  appears  from  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  reafoning  in  his  Timasus  concerning  the  formation  of 
the  world.  Other  tenets  included  in  the  Platonic  doc¬ 
trine  of  nature  were — that  the  univerfe  is  one  animated 
being,  including  within  its  limits  all  animated  natures; 
that,  in  the  formation  of  the  vifible  and  tangible  world, 
fire  and  earth  were  firft  formed,  and  were  afterwards 
united  by  means  of  air  and  water;  that  from  perfeft 
parts  one  perfect  whole  was  produced,  of  a  lpherical 
figure,  as  molt  beautiful  in  itfelf,  and  belt  Anted  to  con¬ 
tain  all  other  figures  ;  that  the  elementary  parts  of  the 
world  are  of  regular  geometrical  forms,  the  particles  of 
earth  being  cubical,  thofe  of  fire  pyramidal,  thofe  of  air 
in  the  form  of  an  oftohedron,  and  thofe  of  water  in  that 
of  an  icofohedron ;  that  thefe  are  adjufted,  in  number, 
meafure,  and  power,  in  perfeft  conformity  to  the  geome¬ 
trical  laws  of  proportion  ;  that  the  foul  which  pervades 
this  fphere,  is  the  caufe  of  its  revolution  round  its  centre ; 
and,  laftly,  that  the  world  will  remain  for  ever,  but  that, 
by  the  aftion  of  its  animating  principle,  it  accomplilhes, 
certain  periods,  within  which  every  thing  returns  to  its 
ancient  place  and  ftate.  This  periodical  revolution  of 
nature,  is  called  the  Platonic,  or  great,  year. 

Plato  refers  to  the  head  of  the  Philofophy  of  Nature 
his  doftrine  concerning  the  human Joul:  a  doftrine  which 
he  treats  obfcurely,  on  the  ground  of  his  affumed  hypo- 
thefis  concerning  fpiritual  emanations  from  the  divine 
nature.  He  appears  to  have  taught,  that  the  foul  of  man 
is  derived  by  emanation  from  God  ;  but  that  this  ema¬ 
nation  was  not  immediate,  but  through  the  intervention 
of  the  foul  of  the  world,  which  was  itfelf  debafed  by  fome 
material  admixture  ;  and,  confequently,  that  the  human 
foul,  receding  farther  from  the  firft  intelligence,  is 
inferior  in  perfeftion  to  the  foul  of  the  world.  He  con¬ 
ceived  the  foul  of  man  to  be,  in  the  material  part  of  its 
nature,  formed  for  converfing  with  fenfible  objefts,  and, 
in  its  intelleftual  part,  capable  of  fpiritual  contemplation  : 
but  what  he  meant  by  oyrtyaa,  the  material  vehicle  of  the 
foul,  is  uncertain.  He  teaches,  however,  in  exprefs  terms, 
the  doftrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  ;  but  he  has 
refted  the  proof  of  this  doftrine  upon  arguments  drawn 
from  the  more  fanciful  parts  of  his  fyftem.  For  example  : 
in  nature,  all  things  terminate  in  their  contraries  ;  the 
ftate  of  fleep  terminates  in  that  of  waking,  and  the 
reverfe ;  fo,  life  ends  in  death,  and  death  in  life.  The 
foul  is  a  fimple  indivifible  fubftance,  and  therefore  in¬ 
capable  of  diffolution,  or  corruption.  The  objefts  to 
which  it  naturally  adheres  are  fpiritual  and  incorruptible  ; 
therefore  its  nature  is  fo.  All  our  knowledge  is  acquired 
by  the  reminifcence  of  ideas  contemplated  in  a  prior 
ftate:  as  the  foul  therefore  muft  have  exifted  before  this 
life,  it  is  probable,  that  it  will  continue  to  exilt  after  it. 
Life  being  the  conjunftion  of  the  foul  with  the  body, 
death  is  nothing  more  than  their  feparation.  Whatever 
is  the  principle  of  motion,  muft  be  incapable  of  deltruftion. 
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Such  is  the  fubftanceof  thearguments  for  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  contained  in  the  celebrated  dialogue  of  the 
Phasdo.  It  is  happy  for  mankind,  that  their  belief  of 
this  important  doftrine  refts  upon  firmer  grounds  than 
fuch  futile  reafonings. 

Plato,  notwithftanding  his  predile&ion  for  abftraft  fpe- 
culation,  did  not,  however,  negleft,  in  his  writings,  to 
deliver  precepts  of  Practical  Philofophy.  On  the  fubjefts 
of  policy  and  morals,  he  prefcribes  rules,  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  dire&ion  of  focieties  and  individuals  in 
the  offices  of  life,  but  which  would  be  much  more 
valuable  were  they  lefs  tinftured  with  his  theoretical 
doftrines.  Concerning  policy,  Plato  has  written  at  large 
in  his  Republic  and  in  his  Dialogue  on  Laws.  He  was 
fo  much  enamoured  with  his  own  conceptions  on  this 
fubjefl,  that  it  was  chiefly  the  hope  of  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  realize  his  plan  of  a  republic,  which  induced 
him  to  vifit  the  court  of  Dionyfius.  But  they  who  are 
converfant  with  mankind,  and  capable  of  calmly  in- 
veftigating  the  fprings  of  human  aftion,  will  eafily  perceive 
that  his  projects  were  chimerical,  and  could  only  have 
originated  in  a  mind  replete  with  philofophical  en- 
thufiafm.  Of  this  nothing  can  be  a  clearer  proof,  than 
the  defign  of  admitting  in  his  republic  a  community  of 
women,  in  order  to  give  reafon  an  entire  controul  over 
defire.  The  main  object  of  his  political  inftitutions 
appears  to  have  been,  the  fubjugation  of  thepaflions  and 
appetites  by  means  of  the  abftraft  contemplation  of  ideas. 
A  fyftem  of  policy,  raifed  upon  fuch  fanciful  grounds, 
cannot  merit  a  more  dillinft  confideration. 

The  chief  heads  of  Plato’s  moral  do&rine,  as  it  may  be 
gathered  from  detached  pafl'ages  in  his  writings  (for 
he  feldom  treats  direftly  on  any  moral  topic),  are  thefe  : 
Our  higheft  good  confifts  in  the  contemplation  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  firft  good,  which  is  mind,  or  God.  All 
thofe  things  which  are  called  good  by  men,  are  in  reality 
fuch,  only  fo  far  as  they  are  derived  from  the  firft  and 
higheft  good.  The  only  power  in  human  nature,  which 
can  acquire  a  refemblance  to  the  fupreme  good,  is  reafon. 
The  minds  of  philofophers  are  fraught  with  valuable 
treafures  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  they  fhall  be 
admitted  to  divine  entertainments  ;  fo  that,  whilft  with 
the  gods  they  are  employed  in  furveying  the  fields  of 
truth,  they  will  look  down  with  contempt  upon  the  folly 
of  thofe  who  are  contented  with  earthly  fhadows.  Good- 
nefs  and  beauty  confift  in  the  knowledge  of  the  firft  good, 
and  the  firft  fair.  That  only  which  is  becoming,  is 
good  :  therefore  virtue  is  to  be  purfued  for  its  own  fake ; 
and,  becaufe  it  is  a  divine  attainment,  it  cannot  be  taught, 
but  is  the  gift  of  God.  He  alone,  who  has  attained  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  firft  good,  is  happy.  The  end  of  this  knowledge 
is,  to  render  man  as  like  to  God  as  the  condition  of  human 
nature  will  permit.  This  likenefs  confifts  in  prudence; 
juftice,  fandity,  temperance.  In  order  to  attain  this 
ftate,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  convinced  that  the  body  is  a 
prifon,  from  which  the  foul  muft  be  releafed,  before  it  can 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  thofe  things  which  are  real 
and  immutable.  Virtue  is  the  moft  perfeft  habit  of  mind, 
which  adorns  the  man,  and  renders  him  firm,  refolute, 
and  confident,  in  aftion  and  fpeecb,  in  folitude  and 
fociety.  The  virtues  are  fo  nearly  allied,  that  they 
cannot  be  feparated ;  they  are  perfeft,  and  therefore 
capable  neither  of  increafe  nor  of  diminution.  The 
paflions  are  motions  of  the  foul,  excited  by  fome  appa¬ 
rent  good  or  evil :  they  originate  in  the  irrational  parts  of 
the  foul,  and  muft  be  regulated  and  fubdued  by  reafon. 
Friendfhip  is,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  reciprocal  benevolence, 
which  inclines  each  party  to  be  as  folicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  the  other,  as  for  his  own.  This  equality  of 
affediion  is  created  and  preferved  by  a  fimilarity  of  dif- 
pofition  and  manners. 

On  the  whole,  although  many  juft  and  fublime  fen- 
timents  on  moral  fubjefts  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Plato,  it  will  appear,  upon  an  impartial  examination, 
that  his  ethical  doftrine  is  in  fome  particulars  defeftive, 
and  in  others  extravagant  and  abfurd.  The  fanciful 


notions  which  he  entertained  concerning  the  divine 
nature,  the  w'orld  of  ideas,  and  matter,  feem  to  have 
given  a  romantic  and  enthufiaftic  turn  to  his  conceptions 
on  morals  ;  a  defedt  which  may  be  in  part  afcribed  to  his 
connexion  with  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  but  which  was, 
perhaps,  chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiar  propenfity  of  his 
genius  towards  metaphyfical  fidtion. 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  two  of  his  principal  difciples, 
Ariftotle  and  Xenocrates,  continuing  his  office,  and 
teaching,  the  one  in  the  Academy,  and  the  other  in  the 
Lyceum,  founded  two  fedfs,  under  different  names, 
though  in  other  refpedls  the  fame  ;  the  one  retaining  the 
denomination  of  Acadamics,  the  other  affuming  that  of 
Peripatetics.  The  Academic  fed!  fell  into  general 
negledl  under  the  Roman  emperors  ;  partly  becaufeit  was 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  Dogmatifts,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  reviving  credit  of  the  Sceptic  fedf,  in 
which  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Middle  Academy  were 
embraced.  Neverthelefs,  the  true  dodtrine  of  Plato, 
which  had  formerly  obtained  fuch  high  efteem  among 
philofophers,  and  which  had  been  lately  rellored  at 
Athens  by  Antiochus,  refumed  its  honours.  Among 
the  genuine  followers  of  Plato,  we  find,  at  this  period, 
feveral  illuftrious  names.  Under  the  emperors  Auguftus 
and  Tiberius,  flourifhed  Thrafybulus,  a  Mendefian,  who, 
though  an  eminent  Platonift,  fo  far  conformed  to  the 
practice  of  the  Pythagoreans  as  to  become  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  aftrology.  Not  long  after  his  time  lived  Thfeon 
of  Smyrna  ;  to  whofe  aftronomical  obfervations,  Ptolemy 
the  aftronomer,  who  flourifhed  'under  Antoninus  Pius, 
has  referred,  and  whofe  mathematical  treatifes,  elucidating 
the  writings  of  Plato,  proved  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Platonic  fchool.  At  the  fame  time,  his  difcourfes  in 
geometry,  arithmetic,  mufic,  aftronomy,  and  the  harmony 
of  the  univerfe,  ferve  to  call  fome  light  upon  the  Pytha¬ 
gorean  fyftem.  Aicinous,  whofe  age  is  uncertain,  but 
commonly  placed  about  the  beginning  of  the  fecond 
century,  wrote  an  introduction  to  Plato,  containing  a 
fummary  of  his  dodtrine,  which  fhows  him  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  his  philofophy.  Favorinus,  a  native 
of  Arles,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and 
was  well  inftrudted  in  the  precepts  of  philofophy  by 
Epidtetus,  the  illuftrious  ornament  of  the  Stoical  fchool ; 
but  none  of  his  writings  are  extant.  Under  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  flourifhed  Calvifius  Taurus  of  Beryta, 
and  he  is  mentioned  as  a  Platonift  of  fome  note.  He  wrote 
feveral  pieces,  chiefly  to  illuftrate  the  Platonic  philofophy ; 
he  lived  at  Athens,  and  taught,  not  in  the  fchools,  but 
at  his  table.  Aulus  Gellius  was  frequently  one  of  his 
guefts,  and  in  his  Nodtes  Atticas  has  given  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  philofophical  entertainments 
were  condudied.  The  fame  period  produced  Lucius 
Apuleius.  Another  Platonift,  who  flourifhed  under  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  was  Atticus ;  chiefly  memorable 
for  the  laudable  pains  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
afcertain  the  exadt  points  of  difference  between  the 
dodfrines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle.  Numenius  of  Apamea 
in  Syria  belonged  to  the  fame  clafs  of  writers  with 
Atticus ;  and  Maximus  Tyrius,  though  chiefly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  eloquence,  obtained  fome  degree  of  ce¬ 
lebrity  as  a  philofopher;  and  his  elegant  Differtations 
are  for  the  moft  part  written  upon  Platonic  principles, 
though  they  fometimes  incline  towards  fcepticifm. 
Plutarch  and  Galen  are  alfo  commonly  ranked  among 
the  Platonirts. 

In  later  times,  about  the  firft  ages  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  the  followers  of  Plato  abandoned  the  title  of 
Academics  or  Academifts,  and  aflumed  that  of  Platonifts. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
that  they  firft  affumed  their  new  title,  after  having  re- 
ftored  the  ancient  Academy,  and  re-eftablifhed  Plato’s 
fentiments  ;  many  of  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  had  been 
laid  afide.  Among  the  Greek  Platonifts,  thofe  who  ac¬ 
quired  the  greateft  reputation  were  Porphyry,  Plotinus, 
lamblichus,  Proclus,  and  Plutarch ;  and  among  the 
Latins,  Apuleius  and  Chalcidius.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
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Philo  Judaeus  occupied  the  chief  rank.  The  modern 
Platonifts  were  Plotinus,  the  founder,  at  leaft  the  reformer, 
of  their  fe£l. 

It  is  certain,  that  moft  of  the  celebrated  fathers  were 
Platonifts,  and  borrowed  many  of  their  explanations  of 
Scripture  from  the  Platonic  fyftem.  In  order  to  account 
for  this  fa£l,  we  may  obferve,  that,  towards  the  conclufion 
of  the  fecond  century,  a  new  feel  of  philofophers,  called 
the  modern,  or  later,  Platonics,  arofe  of  a  fudden, 
fpread  with  amazing  rapidity  through  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  fwallowed  up  almoft  all  the 
other  fefts,  and  proved  extremely  detrimental  to  Chrif- 
tianity.  The  fchool  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  inftituted 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  renewed  and  reformed  the 
Platonic  philofophy.  The  votaries  of  this  fyftem  dif- 
tinguilhed  themfelves  by  the  title  of  Platonics,  becaufe 
they  thought  that  the  fentiments  of  Plato,  concerning 
that  moft  noble  part  of  philofophy  which  has  the  Deity 
and  things  invifible  for  its  objedls,  were  much  more 
rational  and  fublirae  than  thofe  of  the  other  philofophers. 
This  new  fpecies  of  Platonifm  was  embraced  by  fuch  of 
the  Alexandrian  Chriftians  as  were  defirous  to  retain, 
with  the  profeftion  of  the  Gofpel,  the  title,  the  dignity, 
and  the  habit,  of  philofophers.  Thofe  Alexandrian  phi¬ 
lofophers,  who  became  converts  to  the  Chriftian  faith, 
retained  a  ftrong  predilection  for  Platonic  tenets,  and  the 
higheft  reverence  for  the  name  of  Plato;  and  therefore 
they  eafily  credited  the  report,  that  the  doCtrine  of  Plato 
concerning  the  divine  nature  had  been  derived  from 
revelation  ;  and  hence  they  thought  themfelves  juftified 
in  attempting  a  coalition  between  Plato  and  Jefus  Chrift. 
An  union  of  Platonic  and  Chriftian  doftrines  was  un- 
queftionably  attempted  in  the  fecond  century  by  Juftin 
Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in 
whofe  writings  we  frequently  meet  with  Platonic  fen¬ 
timents  and  language  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this 
corruption  took  its  rife  at  a  ftill  earlier  period. 

Ammonius  Sacca  was  the  principal  founder  of  this 
new  Platonic  fyftem,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  difciple 
Plotinus, -as  he  was  by  Porphyry,  the  chief  of  thofe 
formed  in  his  fchool.  From  the  time  of  Ammonius, 
who  in  order  to  recommend  his  Eclectic  fyftem  to  the 
attention  of  Chriftians,  accommodated  his  language  to  the 
opinions  which  were  then  received  among  them,  until 
the  fixth  century;  this  was  almoft  the  only  fyftem  of  phi¬ 
lofophy  that  was  publicly  taught  at  Alexandria.  Origen, 
and  other  Chriftians  who  ftudied  in  his  fchool,  were  fo 
far  duped  by  the  artifice  of  Sacca,  as  to  imagine  that  they 
difeovered,  in  the  fyftem  of  the  Platonifts,  traces  of  a 
pure  do&rine  concerning  the  divine  nature,  which,  on 
the  ground  juft  mentioned,  they  thought  themfelves  at 
liberty  to  incorporate  into  the  Chriftian  faith.  Entering 
upon  the  office  of  Chriftian  teachers  under  the  bias  of  a 
ftrong  partiality  for  Plato  and  his  dodlrine,  they 
tindlured  the  minds  of  their  difciples  with  the  fame  pre¬ 
judice,  and  thus  difl’eminated  Platonic  notions  as  Chrif¬ 
tian  truths ;  little  aware,  without  doubt,  how  far  this 
praftice  would  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and  how  much  confuiion  and  diflenfion  it  would  occa- 
fion  in  the  Chriftian  church. 

The  writings  of  Plato  were  originally  colledfed  by 
Hermodorus,  one  of  his  pupils,  and  firft  publifhed  by 
Aldus  in  1513,  in  folio.  This  edition  is  very  fcarce  and 
coftly.  The  moft  valuable  editions  of  our  phi¬ 
lofophers  works  in  Greek  and  Latin,  are  thofe  firft  pub¬ 
lifhed  at  Lyons,  in  1491,  folio,  with  the  verfion  and  notes 
of  Marfilius  Ficinus,  and  by  Henry  Stephens  in 
1578,  with  the  verfion  and  notes  of  John  de  Serranus, 
in  3  vols.  folio.  The  notes  and  interpretations,  however, 
of  both  thefe  editors,  fhould  be  read  with  caution  :  for 
Ficinus,  having  formed  his  conceptions  of  the  dodlrine 
of  Plato  after  the  model  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  fre¬ 
quently,  in  his  arguments,  mifreprefents  the  defign  of  his 
author,  and  in  his  verfion  obfeures  the  fenf'e  of  the 
original ;  and  Serranus,  for  want  of  an  accurate  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  do6lrine  of  his  author,  and  through  the 
influence  of  a  ftrong  predilection  for  the  fcholaftic  fyftem 
of  theology,  fometimes  gives  an  incorrect  and  injudicious 
explanation  of  the  text.  A  very  elegant  and  correct 
edition,  after  the  Greek  text  of  Henry  Stephens,  and  with 
the  verfionof  Ficinus,  was  publifhed  at  Deux-ponts,  1781 
— 1788,  in  12  vols.  8vo.  Englifh  verfions  of  feveral  of 
Plato’s  Dialogues  have  been  publifhed  at  different  periods, 
by  various  hands;  but  the  tranflators  who  have  prin¬ 
cipally  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  by  giving  the  writings 
of  this  philofopher  in  our  vernacular  idiom,  are  Floyer 
Sydenham,  and  Thomas  Taylor.  The  articles  tranflated 
by  the  former,  with  great  learning,  judgment,  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  were  collected  together,  and  publifhed  in  4  vols. 
4to.  under  the  title  of  “  Dialogues  of  Plato,  1767 — 1780.” 
In  1792,  Mr.  Taylor  began  to  lay  before  the  public  his 
verfions  of  the  Grecian  fage;  and  he  perfevered  with  un¬ 
wearied  induftry  till  he  had  tranflated  all  thofe  pieces 
which  Mr.  Sydenham  had  left  untouched.  In  1804,  the 
Whole  W’as  publifhed,  with  the  title  of  “  The  Works  of 
Plato,  viz.  his  Fifty-five  Dialogues,  and  Twelve  Epiftles, 
tranflated  from  the  Greek.  Nine  of  the  Dialogues  by  the 
late  Floyer  Sydenham,  and  the  remainder  by  Thomas 
Taylor :  with  occafional  Annotations  on  the  Nine 
Dialogues  tranflated  by  Sydenham  ;  and  copious  Notes 
by  the  latter  Tranflator,”  See.  in  5  vols.  4to.  Stanley's 
Hifi.  Phil,  part  v.  Enfield's  Hifi.  Phil.  vol.  i.  Combes 
Dounous's  Ejfai  hifiorique  fur  Platon  ;  Paris,  1809. 

PLATONIC,  [from  Plato .]  One  who  profeftes 

great  fanClity  of  love  : 

The  Platonic  is  ever  fo;  they  are  as  tedious 

Before  they  come  to  the  point,  as  an  old  man 

Fallen  into  the  ftories  of  his  youth.  Suckling's  Aglaura. 

PLATON'IC  or  Platonical,  adj.  Relating  to  the 
philofophy,  opinions,  or  fchool,  of  Plato.  Another 
point  in  the  Platonic  philofophy,  Virgil  has  made  the 
ground-work  of  the  greateft  part  in  the  piece  we  are  now 
examining;  having  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty 
materialized  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  a  fcheme  of  abftraCled 
notions,  and  clothed  the  moft  nice  refined  conceptions  of 
philofophy  in  fenfible  images,  and  poetical  reprefenta- 
tions.  Addifon’s  Tatler,  N°  154.' — Away  with  thofe  dotages 
of  Platonical  or  anabaptiftical  communities  !  Let  pro¬ 
prieties  be,  as  they  ought,  conftantly  fixed  where  the 
laws  and  civil  right  have  placed  them.  Bp.  Hall’s  Chrifi 
Myfiical. 

Platonic  love  is  nothing  elfe 

But  merely  melancholy.  Clcaveland. 

Platonic  Love.  See  Love,  vol.  xiii.  p.  690. 

Platonic  Year,  or  the  Great  Year,  is  a  period  of 
time  determined  by  the  revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  or 
the  fpace  wherein  the  ftars  and  conftellations  return  to 
their  former  places  in  refpeCt  of  the  equinoxes.  The 
platonic  year,  according  to  Tycho  Brahe,  is  25,816, 
according  to  Ricciolus  25,910,  and  according  to  Caflini, 
24,800,  years.  This  period  once  accompliflied,  it  was  an 
opinion  among  the  ancients  that  the  world  was  to 
begin  anew,  and  the  fame  feries  of  things  to  turn  over 
again. 

PLATON'ICALLY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the 
philofopher  Plato. — He  refolved  to  make  him  a  mafter- 
piece,  and  to  mould  him,  as  it  were,  platonically,  to  his 
own  idea.  Wollon's  Life  of  the  D.  of  Buckingham. 

PLA'TONISM,  f.  The  philofophy  of  Plato.  This 
eternal  life  I  fing  of,  even  in  the  midft  of  platonifm  ;  for 
I  cannot  conceal  from  whence  I  am,  viz.  of  Chrift;  but 
yet  acknowledge,  that  God  hath  not  left  the  heathen, 
Plato  efpecially,  without  witnefs  of  himfelf.  More's  Song 
of  the  Soul,  1647. 

PLAT'ONIST  or  Plat'onizer,  f.  One  who  follows 
the  opinions  and  manner  of  Plato.  It  was  an  opinion  of 
the  Platonifis,  that  the  fouls  of  men  having  contra£led 
in  the  body  great  ftains  and  pollutions  of  vice  and  ig¬ 
norance, 
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norance,  there  were  feveral  purgations  and  cleanfings 
neceffary  to  be  paffed  through  both  here  and  hereafter, 
in  order  to  refine  and  purify  them.  AddiJ'on's  Tatler. — 
The  Platonijls  and  the  Papifts  having  been  a  little  more 
rational  in  ordering  their  fancies,  placing  their  imaginary 
purgatory  in  their  way  to  heaven,  not  at  the  journey’s 
end.  Hammond. — Philo  the  Jew,  who  was  a  great  plato - 
nizer,  calls  the  ftars  divine  images,  and  incorruptible 
anil  immortal  fouls.  Young  on  Idolatrous  Corrupt. 

To  PLA'TONIZE,  v.  n.  To  adopt  the  opinions  or 
aflertions  of  Plato. — Hitherto  Philo  ;  wherein,  after  his 
ufual  wont,  he  platonizes  ;  the  fame  being  in  effeft  to  be 
found  in  Plato’s  Timseus.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

PLATONOP'OLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city 
which  Plotinus  requefted  the  emperor  Galienus  to  build 
in  Campania.  This  city  had  been  formerly  razed  ;  and 
Plotinus  ufed  his  interelt  with  the  emperor,  not  only  to 
have  it  rebuilt,  but  to  obtain  a  grant  of  the  neighbouring 
territory,  that  it  might  be  inhabited  by  a  body  of  phi- 
lefophers,  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  Plato.  He  pro- 
mifed,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  and  his  friends  would 
lay  the  foundation  of  this  philofophical  colony.  The 
emperor  was  difluaded  by  his  friends  from  acceding  to 
this  propofal. 

PLATO O'N, /.  [a  corruption  of  peloton,  Fr.]  Formerly 
a  fmall  body  of  men,  in  a  "battalion  of  foot,  See.  that 
fired  alternately.  A  battalion  was  then  generally  divided 
into  1 6  platoons,  exclufive  of  the  grenadiers,  which 
formed  2  or  4  platoons,  more  or  lefs  as  occafion  required. 
At  prefent  the  battalion  is  generally  divided  into  wings, 
grand  diviiions,  divifions  (or  companies),  fubdivifions, 
and  feftions  ;  and  the  word  platoon  is  feldom  ufed, 
except  to  denote  a  number  (from  10  to  20)  of  recruits 
afiembled  for  the  purpofe  of  inftruftion  ;  in  which  cafe 
it  may  be  confidered  fynonymous  with  company.  James’s 
Military  Dictionary. 

In  comely  wounds  (hall  bleeding  worthies  (land, 

Webb’s  firm  platoon ,  and  Lumly’s  faithful  band.  Tickcll. 
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PLAT'TI,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea.  Lat.  5.  55. 
S.  Ion.  55.  20.  E. 

PLATT'SBURG,  a  village  of  the  United  States,  and 
capital  of- Clinton  county,  New  York,  fituated  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Lake  Champlain,  at  the  mouth  of  theSarannac. 
It  is  handfomely  laid  out,  and  contains  a  court-houfe,  a 
gaol,  a  prefbyterian  church,  &c.  and  is  a  place  of  confider- 
able  trade. 

PLATYCO'RIA,  or  Platycori'asis,/.  [Greek.]  A 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

PLA'J  YLO'BIUM,  f.  [fo  named  by  Dr.  Smith,  from 
the  Gr.  vj,  broad,  and  AojSo?,  a  pod  or  legume; 
becaufe  of  the  breadth  of  that  part,  which  is  further 
augmented  by  a  dilatation  or  wing,  running  along  the 
back.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  ii.  350.  ix.  302.  Bot.  New. 
Hull.  17.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diadelphia, 
order  decandria,  natural  order  of  papilionaceae,  Linn. 
(leguminofa;,  Juj].)  Generic  charafters  —  Calyx  ; 
Perianthium  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped,  two-lipped  ; 
the  upper  lip  rounded,  very  large,  divided  half-way 
down  into  two  obovate  fegments;  the  under  much 
fmaller,  in  three  equal,  awl-lhaped,  ftraight  fegments. 
Coroila  :  papilionaceous  ;  ftandard  heart-fhaped,  large, 
afeending,  twice  as  long  as  the  upper  lip  of  the  calyx, 
with  a  (hortiffi,  linear,  convex  claw;  wings  half  the 
length  of  the  ftandard,  obovate,  each  with  a  plait,  and 
prominent  tooth,  at  the  bafe  on  its  lower  fide,  and  a 
narrow  claw ;  keel  the  length  of  the  wings,  of  two  ob¬ 
ovate,  concave,  converging  petals,  each  with  a  tooth  on 
its  upper  edge  at  the  bafe.  Stamina:  filaments  ten, 
united  into  one  fet  for  about  half  their  length,  feparate 
only  at  the  tipper  edge,  afeending  ;  antherse  fimple, 
roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germen  on  a  (hort  ftalk,  oblong, 
comprefled  ;  ftyle  recurved  ;  ftigma  fimple.  Pericarpium  : 
legume  (talked,  oblong,  comprefled,  almoft  flat,  of  one' 
cell,  its  upper  edge  dilated  into  a  flat  longitudinal  wing, 
the  valves  membranaceous.  Seeds  feveral,  oval,  com- 
prefled,  each  on  a  curved  white  ftalk,  with  a  tumid 
appendage. — Efj'ential  Character .  Calyx  two  lipped  ;  the 
upper  lip  cloven,  rounded,  very  large;  ftamens  all  con¬ 
nected  ;  legume  ltalked,  comprefled,  flat,  membranaceous, 
winged  at  the  back,  of  one  cell,  with  many  feeds. 
There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Platyiobium  formofum,  or  orange  flat-pea:  leaves 
ovate,  fomewhat  heart-(haped ;  germen  all  over  hairy  ; 
ftaik  of  the  legume  (horter  than  the  calyx;  braftes  filky. 
Native  of  New  South  Wales,  from  whence  fpecimens, 
drawings,  and  feeds,  were  early  lent  by  Dr.  White  and 
others.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  raife  and  to  preferve, 
but  when  in  perfection  proves  a  great  ornament  to  the 
greenhoufe  from  June  to  Augult.  The  (tern  is  ereft, 
but  very  (lender,  and  rather  weak,  bufhy,  with  numerous, 
oppofite,  fpreading  branches,  all  of  reddifh-brown,  hairy 
and  round.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  (hort  (talks,  acute, 
entire,  convex,  rigid,  fmooth,  about  an  inch  long; 
glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  in  pairs,  lanceolate,  mem¬ 
branous,  browni(h.  Flowers  numerous,  inodorous,  large, 
on  ffiortifli  Ample  axillary  crowded  (talks,  with  a  pair  of 
braftes  under  the  calyx,  which  like  them  is  filky. 
Standard  and  wings  of  an  orange  yellow,  the  former 
crimfon  at  the  back,  as  well  as  at  the  centre  in  front  ; 
wings  pale,  tipped  with  crimlon.  Legume  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  half  as  broad,  obtufe,  with  a  little  (harp 
point,  fomewhat  hairy  all  over.  This  is  reprelented  on 
the  preceding  Engraving  at  fig.  2.  the  legume  feparately 
at  b. 

2.  Platyiobium  parviflorum,  or  fmall-flowered  flat-pea: 
leaves  lanceolate-ovate  ;  germen  nearly  fmooth  ;  ftalk  of 
the  legume  longer  than  the  calyx ;  braftes  fmooth. 
From  the  fame  country.  Sent  to  Kew,  by  Sir  J.  Banks 
in  1792.  It  blooms  in  the  fummer,  amongft  other  green¬ 
houfe  flftrubs.  Cui-tis’s  Mag.  t.  1520. 

3.  Platyiobium  triangulare,  or  triangular-leaved  flat-pea  1 
leaves  fomewhat  triangular  or  haftate,  with  fpinous 
angles.  Flower-ftalks  brafteated  at  the  bafe  and  (ummit, 
naked  in  the  middle.  Legume  feveral  times  longer  than 
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PLATTE,  or  Little  River,  a  fmall  river  of 
Louifiana,  which  falls  into  the  Miflouri  349  miles  from 
the  Mifliffippi.  It  is  about  60  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 
The  lands  on  both  banks  are  good  ;  and  there  are  feveral 
waterfalls  well  calculated  for  mills. 

PLATTE,  (La),  or  Shoal  River,  a  large  river  of 
Louifiana.  It  rifes  in  that  ridge  of  mountains  which 
feparates  the  dreams  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  from 
thofe  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and,  after  a 
courfe  of  about  1600  miles,  falls  into  the  Miflouri  600 
miles  from  the  Mifliffippi.  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark, 
who  afeended  the  river  in  a  boat,  found  the  current  very 
rapid,  rolling  over  fand,  and  divided  into  a  number  of 
channels,  none  of  them  deeper  than  five  or  fix  feet.  There 
are  many  fmall  iflands  fcattered  through  it ;  and,  from 
its  rapidity  and  the  quantity  of  fand,  it  cannot  be  na¬ 
vigated  by  boats,  though  the  Indians  pafs  it  in  fmall  fiat 
canoes  made  of  hides. 

PLATTE  (La),  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
Vermont,  which  runs  into  Lake  Champlain  at  Shelburn. 

PLAT'TEKILL,  a  townfliip  of  the  United  States 
in  Ulfter  county,  New  York.  Population  1936. 

PLAT'TEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  fituated  among  the 
Erzebirge  mountains  :  12  miles  north- north  eaft  of 

Carlfbad  :  Population  1350. 

PLAT'TENHARD,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  Wirtern- 
berg,  near  Stutgard  ;  with  1 100  inhabitants. 

PL,AT/TER  f.  [from  plate.']  A  large  di(h,  generally 
of  earth. — Their  coltly  tables,  their  huge  platters.  Hake- 
will  on  Prov. 

The  fervants  waffi  the  platter ,  fcour  the  plate, 

Then  blow  the  fire.  Drydens  Juv. 

[From  To  plat.]  One  who  plats  or  weaves. 

PLAT'TER-FACE,  /.  [in  low  language.]  A  broad 
face. 

PLAT'TER-FACED,  adj.  Having  a  broad  face. 
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the  calyx.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Van  Diemen’s 
ifland,  and  fent  to  Kew  in  1805.  It  is  kept  in  the  green- 
houfe,  and  flowers  from  June  to  September.  Curtis’s 
Mag-,  t.  1508. 

PLAT'YPUS, /.  [from  the  Gr.  TrXarv?,  flat,  and  wa?, 
foot,  on  account  of  the  ftiape  of  the  paws.]  A  genus 
of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  bruta.  Generic  characters 
— Mouth  lhaped  like  the  bill  of  a  duck;  feet  palmate. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies. 

Platypus  anatinus,  the  duck  billed  platypus.  This 
extraordinary  animal  is  placed  by  Dr.  Shaw  next  to  the 
genus  Myrmecophaga  ;  fee  that  article,  vol.  xvi.  p.  449. 
Of  all  the  quadrupeds  yet  known,  this  feems  the  moll  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  its  conformation  ;  exhibiting  the  perfect 
refemblance  of  the  beak  of  a  duck  engrafted  on  the  head 
of  a  quadruped.  So  accurate  is  the  limilitude,  that  at 
firll  view  it  naturally  excites1  the  idea  of  fome  deceptive 
preparation  of  artificial  means ;  the  very  epidermis,  pro¬ 
portion,  ferratures,  manner  of  opening,  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  of  the  beak  of  a  (hoveller,  or  other  broad-billed 
fpecies  of  duck,  prefenting  themfelves  to  the  view  :  nor 
is  it  without  the  mod  minute  and  rigid  examination 
that  we  can  perfuade  ourfelves  of  its  being  the  real  beak 
or  fnout  of  a  quadruped.  It  is  a  native  of  Auftralafia, 
or  New  Holland  ;  and,  when  firft  defcribed,  from  a  dried 
imperfeft  fpecinten,  or  merely  a  flcin,  it  was  called, 
generically,  Ornithorhynchus,  or  bird-mouth.  It  is  now 
called  Platypus,  or  flat-foot ;  but  the  fpecific  name, 
paradoxus,  originally  given  to  it,  it  never  Ihould  havebeen 
deprived  of,  for  paradoxical  it  really  is;  and  it  certainly 
has  not  yet  acquired  its  proper  clafs  and  order  in  the  fy Item, 
fince  it  has  been  recently  difcovered  to  be  oviparous  and 
amphibious. 

Dr.  Shaw  examined  the  fpecimen  with  great  care ; 
and  was  the  firft  perfon  who  gave  the  public  a  general 
idea  of  this  creature.  But  he  was  apprehenfive  that 
a  trick  was  played  him,  and  that  he  might  have  before 
him  an  ingenious  compofition,  like  the  late  mermaid 
(1823,)  or  the  prefent  merman  (1824).  “  On  a  lubjeCl 
lo  extraordinary  as  the  prefent,”  fays  he,  “a  degree  of 
fcepticifm  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  laudable  ;  and  I 
ought  perhaps  to  acknowledge  that  I  almoft  doubt  the 
teftimony  of  my  own  eyes  with  refpefl  to  the  ftrufture  of 
this  animal’s  beak  5  yet  muft  confefs  that  I  can  perceive 
no  appearance  of  any  deceptive  preparation  ;  and  the 
edges  of  the  ridlus,  the  infertion,  &c.  when  tried  by  the 
teft  of  maceration  in  water,  fo  as  to  render  every  part 
completely  moveable,  feem  perfeftly  natural ;  nor  can 
the  moll  accurate  examination  of  expert  anatomifts  dif- 
cover  any  deception  in  this  particular.” 

The  doflor  then  proceeds  with  his  defcription  as 
follows :  “  The  bodyisdepreffed,  and  has  fome  refemblance 
to  that  of  an  otter  in  miniature:  it  is  covered  with  a 
very  thick,  foft,  and  beaver-like,  fur;  and  is  of  a  mode¬ 
rately  dark  brown  above,  and  of  a  fubferruginous  white 
beneath.  The  head  is  flattifh,  and  rather  fmall  than 
large  :  the  mouth  or  fnout,  as  before  obferved,  fo  exa&ly 
refembles  that  of  fome  broad-billed  fpecies  of  duck,  that 
it  might  be  miftaken  for  fuch :  round  the  bafe  is  a  flat 
circular  membrane,  fomewhat  deeper  or  wider  below 
than  above  ;  viz.  below  near  the  fifth  of  an  inch,  and 
above  about  an  eighth.  The  tail  is  flat,  furry  like  the 
body,  rather  ftiort,  and  obtufe,  with  an  almoft  bifid  ter¬ 
mination  :  it  is  broader  at  the  bafe,  and  gradually  Ieffens 
to  the  tip,  and  is  about  three  inches  in  length:  its 
colour  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  body.  The  length  of  the 
whole  animal  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the  tail 
is  thirteen  inches:  of  the  beak  an  inch  and  a  half.  The 
legs  are-very  ftiort,  terminating  in  abroad  web,  which  on 
the  fore-feet  extends  to  a  confiderable  diftance  beyond 
the  claws  ;  but  on  the  hind  feet  reaches  no  farther  than 
the  roots  of  the  claws.  On  the  fore-feet  are  five  claws, 
ftraight,  ftrong,  and  ftiarp-pointed  :  the  two  exterior 
ones  fomewhat  fliorter  than  the  three  middle  ones.  On 
the  hind-feet  are  fix  claws,  longer  and  more  inclining  to 
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a  curved  form  than  thofe  of  the  fore-feet:  the  exterior 
toe  and  claw  are  confiderably  fliorter  than  the  four  middle 
ones;  the  interior,  or  fixtli,  is  feated  much  higher  up 
than  the  reft,  and  refembles  a  ftrong  (harp  fpur.  All  the 
legs  are  hairy  above  ;  the  fore-feet  are  naked  both  above 
and  below;  but  the  hind  feet  are  hairy  above  and  naked 
below.  The  internal  edges  of  the  upper  mandible 
(which  is  narrower  than  the  upper)  are  ferrated  or 
channelled  with  numerous  ftrias,  as  in  a  duck’s  bill. 
The  noftrils  are  fmall  and  round,  and  are  fituated  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  tip  of  the  bill,  and  are 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  dillant  from  each  other. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  teeth  ;”  thefe  have  been  dif¬ 
covered  fince.  “  The  ears,  or  auditory  foramina,  are 
placed  about  an  inch  beyond  the  eyes;  they  appear  like 
a  pair  of  oval  holes  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
there  being  no  external  ear.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  on  each  fide,  a  little  beyond  the  beak,  are  fituated 
two  fmallifti  oval  white  fpots,  in  the  lower  part  of  each  of 
which  are  imbedded  the  eyes,  or  at  lead  the  parts  allotted 
to  the  animal  for  fome  kind  of  vifion  ;  for,  from  the 
thicknefs  of  the  fur,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  organs,  they 
feem  to  have  been  but  obfcurely  calculated  for  diftindt 
vifion,  and  are  probably  like  thofe  of  moles,  and  fome 
other  animals  of  that  tribe;  or  perhaps  even  fub- 
cutaneous;  the  whole  apparent  diameter  of  the  cavity  in 
which  they  were  placed  not  extending  the  tenth  of  an 
inch.  When  we  confider  the  general  form  of  this  animal, 
and  particularly  its  bill  and  webbed  feet,  we  fliall  readily 
perceive  that  it  muft  be  a  refident  in  watery  fituations  ;  that 
it  has  the  habits  of  digging  or  burrowing  in  the  banks  of 
rivers,  or  under  ground;  and  that  its  food  confifts  of 
aquatic  plants  and  animals.  This  is  all  that  can  at 
prefent  be  reafonably  gueffed  at:  future  obfervations, 
made  in  its  native  regions,  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  us 
more  ample  information,  and  will  make  us  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  natural  hiftory  of  an  animal  which 
differs  fo  widely  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  and  which 
verifies,  in  a  molt  ftriking  manner,  the  obfervations  of 
Buffon,  viz.  that  whatever  was  poffible  for  nature  to 
produce,  has  actually  been  produced.”  Gen.  Zool. 
vol.  i. 

A  correct  reprefentation  of  this  curious  animal  is 
given  on  the  Plate,  at  fig.  3.  Subfequent  enquiries,  and 
examinations  of  more  perfect  fpecimens,  have,  as  might 
be  expelled,  made  the  internal  parts  better  known.  Sir 
Everard  Home  gave  an  accurate  defcription  of  the  head 
in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1800.  “Finding  that  Profeffor 
Blumenbach  has  been  led  to  believe  that  it  was  an  animal 
without  teeth,  an  opinion  which  muft  have  arifen  from 
the  imperfeft  (late  of  the  fpecimen  he  examined,  it  ap¬ 
peared  highly  proper  to  do  away  the  miftake,  and  lay 
before  the  Royal  Society  fuch  obfervations  refpefting  the 
head  of  this  extraordinary  animal,  as  I  have  been  enabled 
to  make.  The  beak,  when  curforily  examined,  appears 
fo  ftrongly  to  refemble  that  of  the  duck,  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  of  its  being  calculated  for  exadlly  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  ;  it  will  however  be  found  to  differ  materially  from 
it,  in  a  variety  of  circumftances.  The  beak  is  found,  on 
examination,  not  to  be  the  animal’s  mouth,  but  a  part 
added  to  the  mouth,  and  proje<5ling  beyond  if.  The 
cavity  of  the  mouth  is  fituated  as  in  other  quadrupeds, 
and  has  two  grinding  teeth  on  each  fide,  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw  ;  but,  inftead  of  incifor  teeth,  the 
nafal  and  palate  bones  are  continued  forwards,  length¬ 
ening  the  anterior  noftrils,  and  forming  the  upper  part  of 
the  beak;  and  the  two  portions  of  the  lower  jaw,  inftead 
of  terminating  at  the  fymphyfis,  where  they  join,  become 
two  thin  plates,  and  are  continued  forwards,  forming  the 
under  portion  of  the  beak.  This  ftrufture  differs  ma¬ 
terially  from  the  bill  of  the  duck,  and  indeed  from  the 
bills  of  all  birds,  fince  in  them,  the  cavities  of  the  noftrils 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  root  of  the  bill;  and,  in  their 
lower  portions,  which  correfpond  to  the  under  jaw  of 
quadrupeds,  the  edges  are  hard,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
7  Z  teeth, 
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teeth,  and  the  middle  fpace  is  hollow,  to  receive  the 
tongue.  But  in  this  animal  the  two  thin  plates  of  hone 
are  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  parts  which  furround  them  are 
compofed  of  fkin  and  membrane,  in  which  a  mufcular 
flruffure  probably  is  enclofed.  The  teeth  have  no  fangs 
which  fink  into  the  jaw,  as  in  molt  quadrupeds,  but  are 
imbedded  in  the  gum  ;  and  have  only  lateral  alveolar 
procefles,  from  the  outer  and  inner  edges  of  the  jaw,  to 
fecure  them  in  their  places,  but  no  tranfverfe  ones 
between  the  two  teeth. 

“  The  tongue  is  extremely  Ihort,  not  half  an  inch  long; 
and  the  moveable  portion  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  ;  the  papillas  on  its  furface  are  long, -and  of  a  conical 
form.  When  the  tongue  is  drawn  in,  it  can  be  brought  en¬ 
tirely  into  the  mouth  ;  and  when  extended  can  be  projected 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  into  the  beak.  The  organ  of 
fmell  in  this  animal  differs  in  fome  particulars  from  that 
of  the  quadrupeds  in  general,  as  well  as  of  birds.  The 
external  openings  of  this  organ  are  placed  nearly  at  the 
end  of  the  beak,  there  being  only  the  lip  beyond  them  ; 
while  the  turbinated  bones  are  in  the  fame  relative 
fituation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  fkull  as  in  quadrupeds  ; 
by  which  means,  there  are  two  cavities  the  whole  length 
of  the  beak,  fuperadded  to  the  organ  of  fmell.  The  tur¬ 
binated  bones  in  each  noftril  are  two  in  number,  and 
are  diftinfl  from  each  other.  That  next  the  beak  is 
the  longed,  has  a  more  variegated  furface  than  in  the 
duck,  and  has  the  long  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  nodril ; 
the  poderior  one  is  diort,  projeffs  farther  into  the  nodril, 
and  the  ridges  are  in  a  tranfverfe  direffion.  The  pof- 
terior  nodrils  do  not  open  direffly  under  the  turbinated 
bones,  as  in  the  duck,  but  about  an  inch  farther  back, 
and  are  extremely  fmall;  the  cavities  of  the  nofe,  in  this 
animal,  are  therefore  uncommonly  extenfive;  they  reach 
from  the  end  of  the  beak  nearly  to  the  occiput.  The 
beak  itfelf  is  formed  by  the  projecting  bones  already  men¬ 
tioned,  covered  with  a  frnooth  black  fkin,  which  extends 
fome  way  beyond  the  bones,  both  in  front  and  laterally, 
forming  a  moveable  lip.  This  lip  is  fo  drong,  that,  when 
dried  or  hardened  in  fpirit,  it  feems  to  be  rigid;  but 
when  moidened  is  very  pliant,  and  has  probably  a  muf¬ 
cular  flrufture.  The  under  portion  of  the  beak  has  a 
lip  equally  broad  with  the  upper:  this  has  a  ferrated 
edge;  but  the  ferras  are  confined  to  the  foft  part,  not 
extending  to  the  membrane  covering  the  bone,  and  are 
not  met  with  in  the  upper  one.  There  is  a  very  curious 
tranfverfe  fold  of  the  external  black  frnooth  fkin,  by 
which  the  beak  is  covered,  projecting  all  round,  exaftly 
at  that  part  where  the  beak  has  its  origin.  Its  apparent 
ufe  feems  to  be  to  prevent  the  beak  being  pufhed  farther 
into  the  foft  mud,  in  which  its  prey  may  lie  concealed, 
than  up  to  this  part,  which  is  fo  broad  that  it  mud  com¬ 
pletely  dop  its  progrefs.  The  nerves  that  fupply  the 
beak,  in  their  general  courfe,  fize,  and  number,  feem 
very  clofely  to  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  bill  of  the 
duck. 

“The  cavity  of  the  fkull  bears  a  greater  general  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  the  duck  than  of  quadrupeds :  there 
is  a  very  uncommon  peculiarity  in  it,  which  is,  that  there 
is  a  bony  falx  of  fome  breadth,  but  no  bony  tentorium. 
This  is  met  with  in  no  quadruped  that  I  know  of:  it  is 
found  in  a  fmall  degree  in  fome  birds,  as  the  fpoon-bill, 
and  the  parrot;  but  not  at  all  fo  as  to  referable  the  falx 
in  this  animal.  The  orifice  of  the  eye-lids  is  uncommonly 
fmall  for  the  fize  .of  the  animal  ;  but  the  eye  itfelf  was 
not  in  a  date  to  be  examined.  The  external  opening  of 
the  ear  was  fo  fmall' as  not  readily  to  be  perceived  :  it  is 
fimply  an  orifice;  but  the  meatus  enlarges  confiderably 
beyond  the  fize  of  the  opening,  and  pafies  fome  way  under 
the  fkin,  before  it  reaches  the  organ,  which  in  this  fpeci- 
men  had  been  dedroyed.  In  the  duck,  the  orifice  leading 
to  the  ear  is  very  large,  when  compared  with  the  opening 
in  this  animal.  When  we  confider  the  peculiarities  in 
the  flrufture  of  the  nofe  of  this  animal,  which  lives  in 
water,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  the  organ  is  fitted  to 


fmell  in  water,  and  the  external  nodrils  are  fo  placed 
to  enable  it  to  difcover  its  prey  by  the  fmell  ;  for  that 
purpofe,  the  animal  can  apply  its  nofe,  with  great  eafe, 
to  the  fmall  recedes  in  which  its  prey  may  be  concealed. 
The  Itrufture  of  the  beak  is  not  fuch  as  enables  it  to  take 
a  firm  hold  ;  but,  when  the  marginal  lips  are  brought 
together,  the  animal  will  have  a  confiderable  power  of 
fuftion,  and  in  that  way  may  draw  its  prey  into  it's 
mouth.”  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xc. 

In  the  Linnasan  Society,  on  March  4, 1817,  a  paper  was 
read  from  fir  John  Jamiefon,  then  in  New  Holland,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  fpurs  of  this  animal  are  hollow, 
like  the  fangs  of  the  rattle-fnake,  and  contain  poifon. 
“I  wounded  one  with  fmall  fhot ;  and  on  my  overfeer’s 
taking  it  out  of  the  water,  it  duck  its  fpurs  into  the  palm 
and  back  of  his  right  hand  with  fuch  force,  and  retained 
them  in  with  fuch  drength,  that  they  could  not  be  with¬ 
drawn  until  it  was  killed.  The  hand  indantly  fwelled  to 
a  prodigious  bulk  ;  and,  the  inflammation  having  rapidly 
extended  to  his  (houlder,  he  was  in  a  few  minutes  threat¬ 
ened  with  locked-jaw,  and  exhibited  all  the  fymptoms  of 
a  perfon  bitten  by  a  venomous  fnake.  The  pain  from  the 
firft  was  infupportable,  and  cold  fweats  and  ficknefs  of 
domach  took  place  fo  alarmingly,  that  I  found  it  necedary, 
befides  the  external  application  of  oil  and  vinegar,  to  ad- 
minider  large  quantities  of  the  volatile  alkali  with  opium, 
which  I  really  think  preferved  his  life.  He  was  obliged 
to  keep  his  bed  for  feveral  days,  and  did  not  recover  the 
perfect  ufe  of  his  hand  for  nine  weeks.” 

Sir  John  made  another  very  important  difcovery,  which 
we  have  previoufly  hinted  at.  “  The  female  is  oviparous, 
and  lives  in  burrows  in  the  ground,  fo  that  it  is  feldom 
feen  either  on-diore  or  in  the  water.  The  males  are  feen 
in  numbers  throughout  our  winter-months  only,  doating 
and  diving  in  all  our  large  rivers;  but  they  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  long  under  water.  I  had  one  drowned  by  having 
been  left  during  the  night  in  a  large  tub  of  water.” 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Patrick  Hill,  S.  R.  N.  dated  Sydney, 
Jan.  3,  1821,  confirms  fir  John  Jamiefon’s  account  of  the 
fpurs  being  furnifhed  with  a  flit  and  poifon-bag ;  alfo 
the  oviparous  production  of  that  Angular  animal.  The 
natives  affert  that  a  wound  from  the  fpiir  is  attended 
with  fwelling  and  pain,  but  that  it  never  proves  mortal. 
According  to  the  fame  teftimony,  the  female  lays  two 
eggs,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  domeftic  fowl.  On 
opening  the  abdomen,  Mr.  Hill  was  much  gratified  to  find 
in  the  left  ovarium  a  round  yellow  ovum,  about  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  pea  ;  as  alfo  two  of  fmaller  fize,  and  an  immenl'e 
number  of  minute  veficles,  hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye, 
but  diftindtly  vifible  under  the  microfcope.  “There  was 
no  uterus,  nor  any  vifcus  fimilar  to  it,  but  only  a  tube 
leading  up  from  the  cloaca,  which  divided  into  two  duffs 
leading  to  the  ovaries,  fimilar  in  fituation  to  the  Fallopian 
tubes  of  viviparous  animals,  but  much  larger  and  wider.” 
Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  xii.  xiii. 

Thefe  particulars  diftinguifh  the  Platypus,  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  giving 
this  new  tribe  a  refemblance  in  fome  refpeCt  to  birds,  in 
others  to  the  amphibia ;  fo  that  it  may  be  confidered  as 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  claffes  mammalia,  aves, 
and  amphibia;  and,  although  the  great  difference  that 
exifts  between  it  and  the  myrmecophaga,  the  neareft  genus 
we  are  at  prefent  acquainted  with,  fliows  that  the  nicer 
gradations  towards  the  more  perfect  quadrupeds  are  not 
at  prefent  known,  the  faffs  which  have  been  dated  may 
induce  others  to  profecute  the  enquiry,  and  render  that 
part  of  the  chain  more  complete.  Between  it  and'  the 
bird,  no  link  of  importance  feems  to  be  wanting.  (Phil. 
Tranf.  1802.  Part  II.)  And  M.  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire 
notices  the  faff,  that  the  generative  fyftem  of  this  curious 
animal  includes  the  two  fyftems  proper  to  birds  and  to 
the  mammalia.  It  may  well,  therefore,  be  called  para¬ 
doxus  !  Mem.  da  Muf.  d'Hift.  Nat.  1824. 

PLATYS'MA,  /.  in  furgery,  a  broad  linen  cloth  to 
put  over  fores.  Phillips. 
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PLATYS'M A  M YOI'DES,  f.  The  thin  ft ra turn  of 
snufcular  fibres  placed  immediately  under  the  (kin  in  the 
neck;  the  laliffimus  colli. 

PLATYS'T  ACUS, /.  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  ab¬ 
dominal  fifties,  inftituted  by  Dr.  Bloch;  but  fo  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  Silurus,  that  it  has  been  thought  fit  to 
include  them  under  that  article. 

PLATYZO'MA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  wAarv?,  broad,  and 
a  belt.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  Alices,  or  fern,  in 
Mr.  Brown’s  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  nearly  allied  to  Gleichenia, 
from  which  the  author  fays  he  was  induced  to  feparate  it, 
rather  on  account  of  its  undivided  (talks,  which  in 
Gleichenia  are  forked,  than  for  the  flight  difference  in  the 
fru£tification.  The  latter  feems  principally  to  confift  in 
the  revolute  margins  of  the  leaflets  forming  a  fort  of 
involucrum.  The  only  fpecies  mentioned  is 

Platyzoma  microphyllum  :  found  in  the  tropical  parts 
of  New  Holland.  A  fmooth  fern,  with  a  creeping  fcaly 
root.  Stalks  undivided.  Fronds  pinnate ;  leaflets  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous,  diftinft,  orbicular,  entire,  minute,  co¬ 
vered  beneath  with  fulphur  coloured  powder.  Capfules 
few  together  in  each  dot.  Seeds  rather  large.  Some 
fronds,  from  the  fame  root,  are  comprefled,  nearly  thread- 
(haped,  and  undivided.  See  Gleichenia. 

PLATZ  (New),  a  townfliip  of  the  United  States,  in 
Ulfter  county,  New  York,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Hudfon. 
Population  3999. 

PLAU,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  principa¬ 
lity  of  Schwartzburg-Sonderftiaufen, on  the  Gera:  fifteen 
miles  foutli  by  weft  of  Erfurt.  Population  1000. 

PLAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  where  the  river  Elde  flows  into 
a  lake.  Population  900.  It  is  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Goldberg. 

PLAU'DIT,  or  Plau'dite,  J]  [from  the  Latin,  plau- 
dite,  the  demand  of  applaufe  made  by  the  player,  when  he 
left  the  ftage.]  Applaufe. — She  would  fo  ftiamefully  fail 
in  the  laft  aft,  that,  inftead  of  a  plaudite,  (lie  would  deferve 
to  be  hifled  off  the  ftage.  More.— Some  men  find  more 
melody  in  difcord  than  in  the  angelick  quires;  yet  even 
thefe  can  difcern  mufick  in  a  confort  of  plaudites ,  eulogies 
given  themfelves.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

True  wifdom  mult  our  aftions  fo  direft, 

Not  only  the  laft  plaudit  to  expeft.  Denham. 

PLAU'E,  a  town  of  the  Pruflian  province  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  adjacent  to  a  large  lake  and  the  river  Havel.  Po¬ 
pulation  800  :  twenty-feven  miles  weft  of  Potfdam. 

PLAU'EN,  a  confiderable  town  of  the  weft  of  Saxony, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Vogtland.  It  ftands  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  is  furrounded  with  a  wall,  and  has  two  churches, 
four  hofpitals,  a  gymnafium,  and  6100  inhabitants.  It 
has  large  muflin  manufactures  and  cotton  printing-works. 
The  former  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
people,  both  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Here  is  a 
caftle,  inhabited  formerly  by  the  vogts  of  Plauen,  and  now 
the  refidence  of  the  chief  Saxon  magiftrates.  It  is  feventy- 
five  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Drefden. 

PLAU'EN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  about  a  mile  from 
Drefden,  fituated  in  a  highly  romantic  and  rugged  valley, 
watered  by  the  Weifleritz. 

PLAUSIBIL'ITY,  f.  [from  plaujible."]  Specioufnefs; 
fuperficial  appearance  of  right. — It  is  a  damnable  plaufbi- 
lity  fo  to  regard  the  vain  approbation  or  cenfure  of  the 
beholders,  as  in  the  mean  time  to  negleft  the  allowance  or 
judgment  of  God.  Junius's  Sin  Stigmatized,  1639. — Two 
pamphlets,  called  the  management  of  the  war,  are  written 
with  fome  plau/ibility,  much  artifice  and  direft  falfehoods. 
Swift. 

PLAU'SIBLE,  adj.  [Fr.  plaufibilis,  from  plaudo,  Lat.] 
Such  as  gains  approbation  ;  fuperficially  pleafing  or  ta¬ 
king;  fpecious ;  popular;  right  in  appearance. — Judges 
ought  to  be  more  reverend  than  plaujible,  and  more 
ad vifed  than  confident.  Bacon. — No  treachery  fo  plaufible, 
as  that  which  is  covered  with  the  robe  of  a  guide.  L’E- 
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ft  range. — The  cafe  is  doubtful,  and  may  be  difputed  with 
plaujible  arguments  on  either  fide.  South. 

PLAU'SIBLENESS,  f.  Specioufnefs ;  (how  of  right.— 
The  notion  of  man’s  freewill,  and  the  nature  of  fin,  bears 
with  it  a  commendable  plainnefs  and  plau/iblenefs.  More. 

PLAU'SIBLY,  ado.  With  fair  (how ;  fpecioufly. — They 
could  talk  plavfibly  about  that  they  did  not  underftand, 
but  their  learning  lay  chiefly  in  flourifti.  Collier. 

Thou  canft  plaufibly  difpute, 

Supreme  of  feers,  of  angel,  man,  and  brute.  Prior. 
With  applaufe.  Not  in  ufe. — I  hope  they  will  plaufibly 
receive  our  attempts,  or  candidly  correft  our  mifconjec- 
t ures.  Browns  Vulg.  Err. 

PLAU'SIVE,  adj.  [from plaudo,  Lat. ]  Applauding: 

Let  plaufive  refignation  rife, 

And  banifli  all  complaint.  Young's  Refgn. 

Plaufible.  Not  now  in  ufe. 

His  plaufive  words 

He  fcatter’d  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them 

To  grow  there,  and  to  bear.  Shakefpeare's  All's  Well. 

PLAUTIA'NUS  (Fulvius),  an  African  of  mean  births 
who  was  baniftied  from  Rome  for  feditious  behaviour- 
In  his  baniftiment,  Plautianus  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Severus,  who,  fome  years  after,  afcended  the  imperial 
throne.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  profperity  ;  Se¬ 
verus  paid  the  greateft  attention  to  him ;  and,  if  we  believe 
fome  authors,  their  familiarity  and  intercourfe  was  car¬ 
ried  beyond  the  bounds  of  modefty  and  propriety.  Plau¬ 
tianus  was  invefted  with  as  much  power  as  his  patron  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  wanted  but  the  name  of  emperor  to  be 
his  equal.  When  he  walked  in  the  public  ftreets  he 
received  the  moft  diftinguiflied  honors,  and  a  number  of 
criers  ordered  the  moft  noble  citizens  to  make  way  for 
the  favourite,  and  not  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him.  He 
was  concerned  in  all  the  rapine  and  deftruftion  which 
was  committed  through  the  empire,  and  he  enriched 
himfelf  with  the  pofleflions  of  thofe  who  had  been  facri- 
ficed  to  the  emperor’s  cruelty  or  avarice.  To  complete 
his  triumph,  and  to  make  himfelf  ftill  greater,  Plautianus 
married  his  favourite  daughter  Plautilla  toCaracalla,  the 
fon  of  the  emperor.  The  marriage  of  Caracalla  with 
Plautilla  was  attended  with  ferious  confequences.  The 
fon  of  Severus  had  complied  with  great  reluftance  ;  and, 
though  Plautilla  was  amiable  in  her  manners,  and  of  a 
beautiful  countenance,  yet  the  young  prince  often  threat¬ 
ened  to  punifli  her  imperious  behaviour  as  foon  as  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  Plautilla  reported  the  whole  to 
her  father;  and,  to  fave  his  daughter  from  the  vengeance 
of  Caracalla,  Plautianus  confpired  againft  the  emperor 
and  his  fon.  The  confpiracy  was  difcovered  ;  and  Seve¬ 
rus  forgot  his  attachment  to  Plautianus,  and  the  favours 
he  had  heaped  upon  him,  when  he  heard  of  his  perfidy. 
The  wicked  minifter  was  put  to  death  ;  and  Plautilla 
baniftied  to  th$  ifland  of  Lipari,  with  her  brother  Plautius, 
where,  feven  years  after,  (lie  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Caracalla,  A.D.  an.  Plautilla  had  two  children};  a 
fon,  who  died  in  his  childhood,  and  a  daughter,  whom 
her  father  (Caracalla)  murdered  in  the  arms  of  her  mo¬ 
ther. 

PLAU'TUS  (Marcus  Accius),  a  celebrated  Latin 
writer  of  comedy,  was  a  native  of  Sarfina,  a  fmall  town  in 
Umbria.  He  was  probably  of  mean  parentage,  and  fome 
fuppofe  him  to  have  been  the  fon  of  a  (lave.  Of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  life  very  little  is  known.  He  came  to 
Rome,  and  obtained  not  only  fame  but  emolument  from 
his  dramatic  compofitions,  which  were  reprefented  about 
the  middle  of  the  fixth  century  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city.  Aulus  Gellius  relates,  from  the  authority  ot 
Varro,  that  Plautus,  having  acquired  property,  was 
tempted,  in  order  to  increafe  it,  to  engage  in  trade;  and 
that  his  fpeculations  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  he  was  reduced, 
in  a  time  of  general  fcarcity,  to  hire  himfelf  as  a  labourer 
to  grind  at  a  mill.  His  mind,  however,  remained  unde- 
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prefled,  for  lie  compofed  three  of  his  comedies  in  this 
toilfome  fituation.  Cicero  informs  us  that  he  died  in  the 
confulate  of  Claudius  Pulcher  and  L.  Porcius  Licinius, 
B.C.  184.  A  great  number  of  comedies  were  anciently 
current  under  the  popular  name  of  Plautus ;  but  of  thefe 
the  chief  part  were  only  retouched  by  him,  and  the  beft 
Roman  critics  admitted  only  twenty-five  or  twenty-fix 
as  of  his  genuine  compofition.  Twenty  of  thefe  are 
ftill  extant,  but  fome  in  a  mutilated  ftate.  Of  the  cha¬ 
racter  they  bore  among  his  countrymen  we  have  different 
judgments  from  high  authority.  Varro  was  accuftomed 
to  fay,  that,  if  the  Mufes  were  to  fpeak  Latin,  they 
would  ufe  no  other  ftyle  than  that  of  Plautus  ;  and  Cicero 
calls  the  wit  of  Plautus  elegant,  refined,  ingenious,  and 
facetious.  In  the  Auguftan  age,  however,  when  the 
Roman  language  became  more  pure  and  refined,  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  did  not  appear  free  from  inaccuracy. 
The  poet,  when  compared  to  the  more  elegant  expreflions 
of  a  Terence,  was  cenfured  for  his  negligence  in  verfifica- 
tion,  his  low  wit,  execrable  puns,  and  difgufting  obfceni- 
ties.  Yet,  however  cenfured  as  to  language  or  fentiments, 
Plautus  continued  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  ftage.  If  his 
expreflions  were  not  choice  or  delicate,  it  was  univerfally 
admitted  that  he  was  more  happy  than  other  comic  wri¬ 
ters  in  his  pictures,  the  incidents  of  his  plays  were  more 
varied,  the  aCts  more  interefting,  the  characters  more 
truly  difplayed,  and  the  cataftrophe  more  natural.  In 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  his  comedies  were 
ftill  aCted  on  the  public  theatres,  and  no  greater  compli¬ 
ment  can  be  paid  to  his  abilities  as  a  comic  writer,  nor 
any  greater  cenfure  pafled  upon  his  fucceffors  in  dramatic 
compofition,  than  to  obferve,  that  for  500  years,  with  all 
the  difadvantage  of  obfolete  language  and  diCtion,  in 
fpite  of  the  change  of  manners  and  the  revolutions  of 
government,  he  commanded,  and  received,  that  applaufe 
which  no  other  W'riter  dared  to  difpute  with  him.  Many 
of  his  pieces,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Roman  dratnatifts, 
are  profefled  tranflations  from  the  Greek;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  all  his  plots  are  borrowed  from’the  Grecian  the¬ 
atre.  Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Plautus,  fome  of  the 
moft  valuable  are  the  Variorum  by  Gronovius,  Lugd.  B. 
2  vols.  8vo.  1664,  69,  84;  the  Delphin,  by  Operarius, 
Paris,  2  vols.  4to.  1679;  Caperonier’s,  3  vols.  i2mo. 
1759  ;  and  Ernefti’s,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lipf.  1760.  Bipont.  1788. 

PLAX'TOL,  a  populous  village  in  Kent,  about  four 
miles  fouth-weft  of.Wrotham,  and  about  the  fame  dif- 
tance  north  of  the  Haftings  road  that  runs  through  Tun¬ 
bridge.  It  has  a  neat  and  convenient  chapel  of  eafe  to 
the  parifh  of  Wrotham.  The  ilream,  that  pafies  at  a 
fmail  diftance  of  the  ftreet,  rifes  about  two  miles  from  the 
fame,  and  within  four  miles  from  the  fpring-head  turns 
three  corn-mills  and  four  paper-mills.  Here  is  a  fair  on 
the  6th  of  Auguft.  The  loil  in  this  neighbourhood 
feems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  produce  of  hops. 

In  a  park,  that  extends  almoft  to  Plaxtol  chapel,  ftands 
a  capital  manfion,  once  the  feat  of  fir  Harry  Vane,  (well 
known  in  hiftory,)  who  fuffered  death  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  for  the  part  he  took  againft  Charles  I.  The 
manfion,  and  large  trafls  of  land  round  and  contiguous 
to  the  fame,  comprehending  nearly  the  whole  of  Ship- 
bourne  parifli,  by  the  death,  will,  and  extinction  of  tile 
title,  of  vifcount  Vane,  in  1789,  became  the  foie  property 
of  David  Papillion,  efq.  at  that  time  fiift  commiflioner  of 
excife.  The  manfion,  park,  and  lands  adjoining,  were 
by  him  let  on  leafe  to  Henry  Lyall,  efq.  whofe  fon-in-law, 
the  late  earl  Delawar,  occafionally  refided  here.  This  feat 
is  much  efteemed  for  its  conveniences,  falubrity  of  its 
air,  pleafant  and  extenfive  profpefts  over  a  great  part  of 
Kent  and  Suflex. — Clofe  adjoining  to  Plaxtol,  is  the  feat 
of  lieutenant-colonel  Dalifon,  lineally  defcended  from  the 
duke  d’AIengon,  who  fought  againft  Henry  V.  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Agincourt.  The  other  principal  inhabitants  are 
refpeftable  farmers  and  hop-planters,  perfons  of  large 
property,  and  who  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  ftyled 
y  eomen  of  Kent. 


PLAU'ZAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy  deDome:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Clermont  Ferrand. 

To  PLAY,  v.  n.  [pieman,  Sax.]  To  fport ;  to  frolic  ; 
to  do  fomething  not  as  a  talk,  but  for  a  pleafure. — The 
people  fat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rofe  up  to  play. 
Exod.  xxxii.  6. 

Boys  and  girls  come  out  to  play , 

The  moon  doth  Ihine  as  bright  as  day.  Old  Sony. 

To  toy  ;  to  aft  with  levity',: 

Enormous  monfters,  rolling  o’er  the  deep, 

Gambol  around  him  in  the  watry  wa'y, 

And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  meafures  play.  Pope. 
To  be  difmifled  from  wmrk. — I’ll  bring  my  young  man  to 
fchool ;  look  where  his  mafter  comes  ;  ’tis  a  playing  day  I 
fee.  Shake) peace's  M.  W.  of  Windfor. — To  trifle;  to  aft 
wantonly  and  thoughtlefsly. — Men  are  apt  to  play  with 
their  healths  and  their  lives  as  they  do  with  their 
cloaths.  Temple. — To  do  fomething  fanciful. — How  every 
fool  can  play  upon  the  word  !  Shahefpeare. — To  praftife 
farcaftic  merriment. — I  would  make' ufe  of  it  rather  to 
play  upon  thofe  I  defpifed,  than  to  trifle  with  thofe  I 
loved.  Pope. — To  mock;  to  praftife  illufion  : 

I  faw  him  dead  ;  art  thou  alive, 

Or  is  it  fancy  plays  upon  our  eye-fight  Shahefpeare. 

To  game  ;  to  contend  at  fome  game. — The  clergyman 
played  at  whift  and  fwobbers.  Swift. 

Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night ; 

My  mind’s  not  on’t,  you  are  too  hard  for  me.  Shakefp. 

To  do  any  thing  trickilh  or  deceitful. — Life  is  not  Jong 
enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all  her  tricks  in.  Addifon's 
Spectator. 

Cawdor,  Glamis,  all 

The  wizzard  women  promis’d ;  and,  I  fear, 

Thou  play’d’Jl  moft  foully  for’t.  Shakefp  ease's  Macleth. 

To  touch  a  mufical  inftrument. — Wherein  doth  our  prac¬ 
tice  of  finging  and  playing  with  inftruments  in  our  ca¬ 
thedral  churches  differ  from  the  praftice  of  David.  Pea~ 
chain  of  Mafic. 

Clad  like  a  country  fwain,  he  pip’d,  he  fung, 

And  playiny  drove  his  jolly  troop  along.  Dryden. 

Take  thy  harp,  and  melt  thy  maid  ; 

Play,  my  friend  !  and  charm  the  charmer.  Granville. 

To  operate  ;  to  aft.  Ufed  of  any  thing  in  motion. — By 
conftant  laws,  the  food  is  concofted,  the  heart  beats,  the 
blood  circulates,  the  lungs  play.  Cheyne. 

John  hath  feiz’d  Arthur,  and  it  cannot  be, 

That  whilft  warm  Ufe  plays  in  that  infant’s  veins, 

The  mifplac’d  John  fhould  entertain 

One  quiet  breath  of  reft.  Shahefpeare's  K.  John. 

To  wanton ;  to  move  irregularly. — Ev’n  as  the  waving 
fedges  play  with  wind.  Shahefpeare. 

The  fetting  fun 

Plays  on  their  fhining  arms  and  burnifli’d  helmets. 

And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire.  Addifon. 

To  perfonate  a  drama  : 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play  to  night ; 

But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modefties, 

Left,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 

(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 

You  break  into  fome  merry  paffion.  Shahefpeare. 

Ev’11  kings  but  play ;  and,  when  their  part  is  done. 

Some  other,  worfe  or  better,  mount  the  throne.  Dryden, 

To  reprefent  a  ftanding  charafter : 

Courts  are  theatres,  where  fome  men  play 

Princes,  fome  flaves,  and  all  end  in  one  day.  Donne. 

To  aft  in  any  certain  charafter. — A  man  has  no  pleafure 

in 
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in  proving  that  he  has  ‘played  the  fool.  Collier  of  Friend- 
Jhip.— Alphonfe,  duke  of  Ferrara,  delighted  himfelf  only 
in  turning  and  playing  the  joiner.  Peacham  of  Mufic. 

I  did  not  think  to  filed  a  tear 
In  all  ray  miferies ;  but  thou  haft  forc’d  me, 

Out  of  thy  honeft  truth,  to  play  the  woman.  Shahefpeare. 

To  PLAY,  v.  a.  To  put  in  action  or  motion  :  as,  He 
played  his  cannon  ;  the  engines  are  played  at  a  fire. — 
When  the  allurement  of  any  finful  pleafureor  profit  plays 
itfelf  before  him,  let  him  fee  whether  his  defires  do  not 
reach  out  after  it,  though  perhaps  his  hand  dares  not. 
South's  Sermons. — To  ufe  an  inftrument  of  mufic ;  as. 
He  plays  the  organ,  fiddle,  See. — To  perform  a  piece  of 
mufic. — As  mufical  exprefiion  in  the  compofer  is  fucceed- 
ing  in  the  attempt  to  exprefs  fome  particular  paflion;  fo 
in  the  performer  it  is  to  do  a  compofition  juftice,  by  play¬ 
ing  it  in  a  tafte  and  ftyle  fo  exa&ly  correfponding  with 
the  intention  of  the  compofer,  as  to  preferveand  illuftrate 
all  the  beauties  of  his  work.  Avifon's  Eff.  on  Mufical  Ex- 
prejf. — To  aft  a  mirthful  chara&er: 

Nature  here 

Wanton’d  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 

Her  virgin  fancies.  Milton’s  P.  L. 

To  exhibit  dramatically: 

Your  honour’s  players,  hearing  your  amendment, 

Are  come  to  play  a  pleafant  comedy.  Shahefpeare. 

To  aft;  to  perform. — Doubt  would  fain  have  played  his 
part  in  her  mind,  and  called  in  queftion,  how  (he  Ihould 
be  aifured  that  Zelmane  was  not  Pyrocles.  Sidney. 

PLAY,/.  Aflion  not  impofed;  not  work;  difmiflion 
from  work.  Amufement;  fport.— Two  gentle  fawms  at 
play.  Milton’s  P.  L. 

My  dearling  and  my  joy  ; 

For  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadful  play.  Spenfer. 

A  drama  ;  a  comedy  or  tragedy,  or  any  thing  in  which 
chara&ers  are  reprefented  by  dialogue  and  adtion. — A 
play  ought  to  be  a  juft  image  of  human  nature,  repre- 
fenting  its  humours  and  the  changes  of  fortune  to  which 
it  is  fubjedt,  for  the  delight  and  inftruction  of  mankind. 
Dryden. 

Only  they, 

That  come  to  hear  a  merry  play, 

Will  be  deceiv’d.  Shahefpeare' s  Hen.  VIII. 

Game  ;  pradlice  of  gaming;  conteft  at  a  game.-  I’ll  play 
no  more,  my  mind’s  not  on  my  play.  Shahefpeare. — Prac¬ 
tice  in  any  conteft,  as  fword-play. — Bull’s  friends  advifed 
to  gentler  methods  with  the  younglord  ;  but  John  natu¬ 
rally  lov’d  rough  play.  Arluthnot, — Action ;  employment ; 
office : 

The  fenfelefs  plea  of  right  by  Providence, 

Can  laft  no  longer  than  the  prefent  fway  ; 

But  juftifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play.  Dryden. 

Pradtice  ;  adtion  ;  mannerof  adting  ;  as,  fair  and  foul  play. 

—  Determining,  as  after  I  knew,  in  fecret  manner,  not  to 
be  far  from  the  place  where  we  appointed  to  meet,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  foul  play  that  might  be  offered  unto  me.  Sidney. 

—  Adi  of  touching  an  inftrument.  Irregular  and  wanton 
motion.  A  ftate  of  agitation  ordifeuflion  : 

Many  have  been  fav’d,  and  many  may, 

Who  never  heard  this  queftion  brought  in  play.  Dryden . 

Room  for  motion. — The  joints  are  let  exadlly  into  one 
another,  that  they  have  no  play  between  them,  left  they 
fhake  upwards  or  downwards.  Moxon's  Mech,  Ex. — Li¬ 
berty  of  adting;  fwing. — Should  a  writer  give  the  full 
play  to  his  mirth,  without  regard  to  decency,  he  might 
pleafe  readers  ;  but  mull  be  a  very  ill  man,  if  he  could 
pleafe  himfelf.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

PLAY'-BOOK,  f.  Book  of  dramatic  compcfitions. — 
Yours  was  a  match  of  common  good  liking,  without 
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any  mixture  of  that  ridiculous  paffion,  which  has  no  be¬ 
ing  but  in  play-looks  and  romances.  Sivift. 

PLAY'-DAY,  f.  Day  exempt  from  talks  or  work  : 

I  thought  the  life  of  every  lady 
Should  be  one  continued  play-day ; 

Balls  and  mafquerades  and  (hows.  Sivift's  Mifcell. 

PLAY'-DEBT, /.  Debt  contradled  by  gaming. — She 
has  feveral  play-debts  on  her  hand,  which  mull  be  dif- 
charged  very  fuddenly.  Spectator. 

PLAY'-PLEASURE, /.  Idle  amufement. — He  taketh 
a  kind  of  play-pleaj'ure  in  looking  upon  the  fortunes  of 
others.  Bacon's  EJfai/s. 

PLAY'ER,  /.  “One  who  plays.  An  idler;  a  lazy 
perfon  : 

You’re  pidlures  out  of  doors, 

Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 

Players  in  your  houfewifery.  Shakefpeare's  Othello. 

Adlor  of  dramatic  feenes. — Certain  pantomimi  will  re- 
prefent  the  voices  of  players  of  interludes  fo  to  life,  as 
you  would  think  they  were  thofe  players  themfelves.  Ba¬ 
con's  Nat.  Hifl. 

Thine  be  the  laurel  then,  fupport  the  ftage; 

Which  fo  declines,  that  Ihortly  we  may  fee 

Players  and  plays  reduc’d  to  fecond  infancy.  Dryden. 

A  mimic  : 

Thus  faid  the  player  god  ;  and,  adding  art 
Of  voice  and  geliure,  fo  perform’d  his  part, 

She  thought,  lo  like  her  love  the  (hade  appears, 

That  Ceyx  fpake  the  words.  Dryden. 

One  who  touches  a  mufical  inftrument. — Command  thy 
fervants  to  feek  out  a  man,  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  the 
harp.  1  Sam.  xvi.  16. — A  gamefter.  One  who  adls  in 
play  in  a  certain  manner. — The  fnake  bit  him  fall  by  the 
tongue,  which  therewith  began  fo  to  rankle  and  1’welJ, 
that,  by  the  time  that  he  had  knocked  this  foul  player  on 
the  head,  his  mouth  was  fcarceable  to  contain  it.  Carew's 
Surv.  of  Cornwall. 

PLAY'FAIR  (James),  D.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Edinb. 
was  born  in  the  parifli  of  Bendochie,  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  about  the  year  1740.  After  the  common  courfe 
of  education  he  went  to  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he  ftudied 
with  great  diligence,  and  was  licenfed  as  a  preacher  by 
the  prelbytery  of  Meigle.  He  was  next  prefented  to  the 
living  of  New  Tile  by  Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie;  after 
which  he  obtained  that  of  Meigle,  near  the  feat  of  the 
fame  gentleman.  This  naturally  introduced  him  to  the 
patronage  of  the  family  of  Bute,  which  led  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Principal  of  the  United  College  of  St.  Sal¬ 
vador  and  Sr.  Leonard,  in  the  Univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  laborious  and  valuable  “  Syftem 
of  Chronology,”  comprifed  in  eight  parts,  fol.  1784.  He 
died  in  June  1819,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

PLAY'FAIR  (John),  a  mathematician  and  philofo- 
pher  of  great  eminence  and  celebrity,  was  the  eldeft  fon 
of  the  Rev.  James  Playfair,  minifter  of  Benvie  in  Forfar- 
fiiire;  in  which  place  he  was  born  on  t he  10th  of  March, 
1748.  He  refided  at  home,  under  thedomeftic  tuition  of 
his  father,  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  entered  at  the 
Univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s  ;  and  wasalmoft  immediately 
diftinguilhed,  'not  merely  for  his  lingular  proficiency  in 
mathematical  learning,  but  lor  the  extent  of  his  general 
knowledge,  the  clearnefs  of  his  judgment,  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  propriety  of  his  condudl.  A  remarkable  telti- 
mony  to  this  effedl  has  been  lately  made  public  in  an  early 
letter  of  the  late  Principal  George  Hill,  who  was,  at  this 
time,  one  of  his  fellow-ftudents,  and  was  himfelf  fo  re¬ 
markable  for  early  talent,  that  we  find  it  recorded  of  him 
that  he  had  privately  compofed  an  excellent  fermon  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  age!  A  youth  of  this  defeription 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  very  indulgent  in  his 
eftimate  of  the  merits  of  his  competitors ;  and  it  could, 
8  A  therefore. 
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therefore,  have  been  no  ordinary  meafure  of  ability  that 
called  forth  the  following  ingenuous  avowal,  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  letter  to  his  mother:  “  Playfair  has  very  great  merit, 
and  more  knowledge  and  a  better  judgment  than  any  of  his 
clafs-fellows.  I  make  no  exceptions;  my  parts  might  be 
more  (howy,  and  the  kind  of  reading  to  which  my  inclina¬ 
tion  led  me  was  calculated  to  enable  me  to  make  a  better 
figure  at  St.  Andrew’s;  but  in  judgment  and  underftanding 
I  was  greatly  inferior  to  him.”  (Dr.  Cook’s  Life  of  Princi¬ 
pal  Hill.)  It  is  fcarcely  a  ftronger,  though  undoubtedly  a 
very  different,  proof  of  his  rare  attainments,  that  when 
the  profefforof  natural  philofophy,  Wilkie,  the  once-ce¬ 
lebrated  author  of  the  Epigoniad,  was  prevented  by  indif- 
pofition  from  delivering  the  regular  lectures,  heufed  ge¬ 
nerally  to  delegate  the  talk  of  inftru&ion  to  Playfair. 

In  1766,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  offered 
himfelf,  with  the  approbation  of  his  inftruffors  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  as  candidate  for  the  Profefforfhip  of  Mathema¬ 
tics  in  Marefchal  College,  Aberdeen  ;  and  fuftained,  with 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  credit,  an  examination  or  compa¬ 
rative  trial,  which  lafted  eleven  days,  and  embraced 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  exa<5t  fciences.  Out  of  the 
fix  competitors  who  entered  the  lifts  againft  him,  two 
only  were  judged  to  have  excelled  him;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Trail,  who  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  Dr.  Hamilton, 
who  afterwards  fucceeded,  and  has  long  filled  it  with  much 
reputation.  In  1769  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where 
his  merit  and  modefty  very  foon  introduced  him  to  the 
friendfhip  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Matthew 
Stewart,  Dr.  Black,  and  Dr.  Hutton  ;  with  all  of  whom 
he  continued  in  terms  of  the  utmoft  cordiality  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  lives.  In  1772,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  profefforfhip  of  natural  philofophy  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Dr.  Wil¬ 
kie.  There  was  no  comparative  trial  on  this  occafion  ; 
and  he  was  again  unfuccefsful,  under  circumftances  which 
led  Dr.  Cook  to  remark,  “  how  much  the  univerfity  fuf- 
fered  in  thus  lofmg  a  man,  by  whofe  talents  its  reputa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  fo  highly  promoted.” 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  the  death  of  his  father 
fuddenly  devolved  upon  him  the  burden  of  fupporting 
the  family,  and  admonifhed  him  no  longer  to  delay  the 
final  election  of  a  profefiion.  He  had  been  educated  with 
a  view  to  the  church,  and  was  every  way  qualified  to 
accept  a  livingon  the  eftablifhment;  but  his  decided  pre¬ 
dilection  for  fcience  had  hitherto  made  him  hefitate  about 
engaging  in  a  vocation,  the  duties  of  which,  he  felt,  if 
confcientioufly  difcharged,  would  neceffarily  interfere, 
to  a  great  extent,  with  the  ftudies  he  was  loth  to  aban¬ 
don.  In  this  emergency,  however,  he  thought  himfelf 
no  longer  entitled  to  indulge  in  thofe  predilections  ;  and, 
accordingly,  made  application  to  lord  Gray,  the  patron, 
for  a  prefentation  to  the  livings  of  Liff  and  Benvie,  which 
had  been  filled  by  his  father.  His  lordfhip  immediately 
iffued  a  prefentation  in  his  favour,  although,  from  fome 
challenge  of  his  right  to  the  patronage,  induction  was  not 
obtained  till  late  in  the  year  1773. 

From  this  period,  till  1782,  Mr.  Playfair  was  conftantly 
refident  at  Liff,  and  occupied  almoft  exclufively  with  the 
paftoral  duties  of  his  office.  In  this  retreat  his  leifure 
hours  were  dedicated  to  the  education  of  his  younger 
brothers,  and  to  a  very  clofe  and  intimate  correfpondence 
with  Mr.  Robertfon  (now  lord  Robertfon),  the  fon  of 
the  illuftrious  hiftorian,  to  whom  he  feems  to  have  con¬ 
fided  the  remarks  that  occurred  to  him  upon  the  different 
authors  he  perufed,and  the  fubjefts  of  (peculation  which 
they  fuggefted.  We  cannot  help  hoping,  that  fome  fe- 
leftion  from  this  correfpondence  may  one  day  be  given  to 
the  public.  In  the  year  1779  he  contributed  to  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  a  paper  “On  the  Arithmetic  of  Impoflible  Quan¬ 
tities,”  which  exhibits,  within  a  very  fmall  compafs,  a 
ftriking  example  of  the  rare  and  admirable  talent  of  de¬ 
taching  the  (ound  fpirit  of  fcience  from  what  may  be 
termed  its  myfticifm,  and  circumfcribing,  by  the  moft 
precife  and  luminous  boundaries,  the  vague  and  unli- 
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mited  inquiries  into  which  many  mathematicians  had 
been  feduced  by  the  nature  of  the  inftruments  they  em¬ 
ployed. 

In  the  year  1782  he  was  induced,  by  very  advantageous 
offers,  to  refign  his  charge,  and  to  fuperintend  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Fergufon  of  Raith,  and  his  brother,  Sir 
Ronald ;  an  arrangement  which  reftored  him,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  the  literary  and  fcientific  fociety  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  enabled  him  to  gratify  himfelf  by  a  perl'onal 
introduction  to  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  cultivators  of 
fcience  in  London.  He  had  repeatedly  vifited  Dr.  Mafke- 
lyne,  aftronomer  royal,  while  that  ingenious  mathemati¬ 
cian  was  bufied,  in  1774,  in  making  a  feries  of  obferva- 
tions  in  Perthlhire  on  the  attraction  of  mountains ;  and, 
while  (haring  the  (helter  of  his  tent  on  the  fide  of  Sche- 
hallien,  contracted  with  him  a  cordial  friendlhip,  which 
continued  unbroken  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Under  thefe  honourable  aufpices,  he  made  his  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  in  London  in  1782,  and  was  fpeedily  introduced 
to  all  thofe  in  whom  he  was  likely  to  take  moft  intereft. 
He  feems  to  have  kept  a  pretty  full  and  correCt  journal 
of  all  that  he  obferved  during  this  journey  to  the  metro¬ 
polis  ;  and  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  late 
collection  of  his  works,  is,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the 
moft  interefting  parts  of  that  publication. 

In  1785,  he  was  received  into  the  Univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  confequence  of  an  arrangement  between  his 
two  illuftrious  affociates,  Dr.  Adam  Fergufon  and  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart.  Mr.  Stewart  exchanged  the  chair  of 
Mathematics,  in  which  he  had  fucceeded  to  his  father, 
for  that  of  Moral  Philofophy,  which  had  been  long  filled 
by  Dr.  Fergufon ;  who,  finding  that  the  delicate  ftate  of 
his  health  w'ould  prevent  him  from  difcharging  the  aCtive 
duties  of  the  mathematical  profeffor,  immediately  de¬ 
volved  them  upon  Mr.  Playfair,  for  whom  he  procured 
the  appointment  of  joint  profeffor  in  that  department. 

In  1788  he  publi(hed,in  the  Tranf.  of  the  R.  S.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  “  A  Biographical  Account  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stew¬ 
art,”  which  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  eafe  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  ftyle,  but  alfo  for  containing  a  Angularly  clear 
and  interefting  account  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Simfon  in 
the  reftoration  of  the  ancient  geometry,  and  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  both  of  him  and  Dr.  Stewart  in  adapting  the  elegant 
fimplicity  of  the  Greek  methods  of  inveftigation  to  pro¬ 
blems  which  had  previoufly  been  regarded  as  infoluble 
except  by  the  aid  of  the  modern  analyfis.  He  alfo  pub- 
lifhed,  in  the  fame  year,  a  paper  “  On  the  Caufes  which 
affeCt  the  Accuracy  of  Barometrical  Meafurements,” 
which  is  written  with  all  the  perfpicuity,  caution,  and. 
fagacity,  that  conftitute  the  great  excellence  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  fuch  difquifitions,  where  fcientific 
principles  are  employed  to  give  precifion  to  phyfical  ob- 
fervations. 

In  1790  he  publiflied  in  the  fame  Tranfaftions  a  paper 
of  (till  greater  intereft  and  delicacy,  “  On  the  Aftronomy 
of  the  Brahmins;”  a  fubjedt  which  had  been  recently  re¬ 
commended  to  the  notice  of  the  European  fcientific  world 
by  the  curious  and  learned  obfervations  of  M.  Bailley,  in 
his  General  Hiftory  of  Aftronomy,  but  had  never  met 
with  fo  minute  and  fcrupulous  an  inveftigation  as  it  now 
received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Playfair.  This  was  followed 
in  1794  by  a  learned  and  very  beautiful  treatife  “  On  the 
Origin  and  Inveftigation  of  Porifms,”  in  which  the  ob- 
fcure  nature  of  the  very  comprehenfive  and  indefinite  the¬ 
orems  to  which  this  name  was  applied  by  the  ancient  geo¬ 
meters,  is  explained  with  the  moft  lucid  fimplicity,  and 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  Dr.  Simfon,  in  deducing  their 
true  theory  from  the  very  vague  and  (canty  notices  of 
them  which  had  come  down  to  his  time,  are  commemo¬ 
rated  with  a  noble  fpirit  of  emulation. 

In  1795  he  publilhed  his  “Elements  of  Geometry,” 
for  the  ufe  of  the  pupils  attending  his  clafs ;  a  work 
which  has  fince  been  held  in  fuch  eftimation  by  the  pub. 
lie  as  to  have  gone  through  five  editions,  four  of  which 
were  called  for  fince  the  work  ceaied  to  be  ufed  as  a  clafs- 
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book  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1797  he  cotn- 
pofed  a  fequel  to  his  firft  paper  on  the  Indian  Aftronomy, 
in  the  fliape  of  “  Obfervations  on  the  Trigonometrical 
Tables  of  the  Brahmins;”  and  alfo  a  mafterly  collection 
of  “Theorems  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth.1’  It  is  alfo 
underftood  that  he  occupied  himfelf  a  good  deal  at  this 
time  in  the  preparation  of  an  Effay  “  On  the  Accidental 
Difcoveries  made  by  Men  of  Science  while  in  Purfuit  of 
fome  other  ObjeCt  although  we  find  no  portion  of  this 
curious  difcufiion  in  the  late  collection  of  his  works. 

His  excellent  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Hutton  died  in 
the  year  laft  mentioned;  and  Mr.  Playfair  having  under¬ 
taken  to  draw  up  a  biographical  account  of  him  for  the 
Royal  Society,  was  firll  led  to  Ifudy  his  ingenious,  but 
fomewhat  crude,  fpeculations  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
and  afterwards  to  lend  them  the  afliltance  of  his  own 
powerful  pen  in  his  “  Illuftrations  of  the  Huttonian  The¬ 
ory.”  This  work,  on  which  he  bellowed  more  time  and 
labour  than  on  any  of  his  other  productions,  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  till  1  Soz  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1803  that  he  prefented 
to  their  alfociates  his  admirable  Memoir  of  their  departed 
friend.  The  biographical  account  of  Dr.  Hutton  is  by  far 
the  belt  of  Mr.  Playfair’s  productions  in  this  line;  and 
contains  not  only  an  eloquent  and  luminous  account  of 
the  fpeculations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  what  is 
too  often  forgotten  in  this  fpecies  of  biography,  a  charm¬ 
ing  portrait  of  the  individual ;  drawn,  no  doubt,  by  a  fa¬ 
vourable  hand,  but  gaining  far  more  in  grace  and  effeCt 
than  it  can  pofliblyhave  loll  in  correCtnefs,  from  the  foft- 
ening  colours  of  aft’eCtion. 

.  In  1805  he  quitted  the  chair  of  Mathematics  to  fuc- 
ceed  Profeffor  Robifon  in  that  of  Natural  Philofophy.  In 
1807  he  was  eleCled  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  foon  after  prefented  to  that  learned  body 
his  “  Lithological  Survey  of  Schehallien.”  In  1809  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Edinburgh  TranfaCtions  an  excellent  pa¬ 
per  “  On  Solids  of  the  greatell  Attraction  ;”  and,  in  1812, 
another  “  On  the  Progrefs  of  Heat  in  Spherical  Bodies.” 

In  1814  he  publilhed,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  for  the  ufe 
of  his  clafs,  an  elementary  work  of  great  value,  under 
the  title  of  “  Outlines  of  Natural  Philofophy.”  For  fome 
years  before  this,  he  had  been  much  oocupied  in  digeft- 
ing  the  plan  and  collecting  the  materials  for  a  greatly  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  his  “  Illuftrations  of  the  Huttonian 
Theory;”,  with  a  view  to  which,  he  had  not  only  care¬ 
fully  peruled  and  extracted  a  vail  body  of  voyages  and 
travels,  but  had  made  various  journeys,  and  very  mi¬ 
nutely  examined  almoftall  the  places  in  the  Britifh  domi¬ 
nions,  the  ftruCture  of  which  promifed  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  fubjeCt  of  his  refearches.  No  part  of  the  work, 
however,  w-as  actually  written,  when  the  preparation  for 
it  was  fufpended  by  his  being  induced  to  draw  up  for  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  an  introduc¬ 
tory  “  Diflertation  cn  the  Progrefs  of  Mathematical  and 
Phyfical  Science,”  a  treatife  which,  though  its  author  had 
written  nothing  elfe,  would  itfelf  fuffice  to  carry  his  name 
down  with  diftinCtion  to  pollerity. 

In  1815  he  drew  up  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  a  very  interefting  Memoir  of  his  diftinguifhed  pre- 
decelTor  Dr.  John  Robifon;  a  philofopher  in  wdiofe  early 
life  there  was  more  adventure,  and  in  his  later  days  more 
political  prejudice,  than  we  ufually  find  to  diverfify  the 
hiftory  of  men  of  fcience.  Nothing  can  be  more  fpirited 
and  interefting  than  Mr.  Playfair’s  account  of  the  former; 
nothing  more  manly  and  tender  than  his  reluClant  but 
decided  proteftation  againft  the  excefles  of  the  latter. 

After  the  general  peace,  in  1815,  had  opened  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  Britifh  inquirers,  Mr.  Playfair,  at  the  age  of 
fixty-eight,  undertook  a  long  journey  through  France  and 
Swiflerland  into  Italy,  and  did  not  return  for  a  period  of 
nearly  eighteen  months.  His  principal  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  mineralogical  and  geological  phenomena  of 
the  different  regions  which  he  vifited,  and  he  made  many 
notes  with  a  view  to  the  great  objeCl  which  he  was  not 
deftined  to  accomplifh,  namely,  the  extenfion  and  new- 
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modelling  of  his  Illuftrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory. 
On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  employed  himfelf 
chiefly  in  preparing  the  fecond  part  of  the  “  Diflertation” 
to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  and  he  alfo  drew  up  a  “  Me¬ 
moir  on  the  Naval  TaCtics  of  Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldin,”  which 
was  publilhed  after  his  death  in  the  Phil.Tranf.  His 
health  had  been  occaiionally  broken  for  feveral  years  by 
a  painful  afteCtion  of  the  bladder,  which  appeared  with  in- 
creafed  feverity  in  the  early  part  of  1819,  but  was  fo  far 
got  under  as  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  courfe  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  fpring.  It  returned,  however,  in  a  Hill  more 
diftrefling  form  in  the  fummer,  and  at  laft  put  a  period  to 
his  life  on  the  19th  of  July  of  that  year.  Though  fuf- 
fering  great  pain  during  the  laft  part  of  his  confinement, 
he  retained  not  only  his  intelleClual  faculties  quite  unim¬ 
paired,  but  the  ferenity  and  miidnefs  of  his  fpirits;  and 
occupied  himfelf  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  in 
correCling  the  proof-flieets  of  the  Diflertation,  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  fecond  part  of  which  had  commenced  fome 
time  before  his  laft  illnefs.  Befides  the  Diflertation,  Mr. 
Playfair  contributed  to  the  Ency.  Suppl.  the  valuable  bio¬ 
graphical  account  of  Aspinus,  and  the  Hill  more  valua¬ 
ble  article  on  Phyfical  Astronomy.  Mr.  Playfair  was 
alfo,  from  the  year  1804,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  general  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  fafis  and  principles  of  aftronomy  fo 
clear  and  comprehenfive  as  his  account  of  La  Place’s  Me- 
canique  Celefte,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  juft  mentioned. 

A  Collection  of  Mr.  Profeffor  Playfair’s  Works  was 
publilhed  at  Edinburgh,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  1822  ;  and  from 
the  biographical  account  prefixed  thereto  we  (hall  make  a 
few  extraCls.  “Mr.  Playfair  was  one  of  the  mod  learned 
mathematicians  of  his  age;  and  among  the  firft,  if  not 
the  very  firft,  who  introduced  the  beautiful  difcoveries  of 
the  later  continental  geometers  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
countrymen;  and  gave  their  juft  value  and  true  place,  in 
the  fcheme  of  European  knowledge,  to  thofe  important 
improvements  by  which  the  whole  afpeCt  of  the  abftraCt 
fciences  has  been  renovated  fince  the  days  of  our  ill u f- 
trious  Newton.  If  he  did  not  fignalize  himfelf  by  any 
brilliant  or  original  invention,  he  mull,  at  leaft,  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  been  a  moll  generous  and  intelligent 
judge  of  the  achievements  of  others  ;  as  weil  as  the  n.<  ft 
eloquent  expounder  of  that  great  and  magnificent  fyltem 
of  knowledge  which  has  been  gradually  evolved  by  the 
fucceflive  labours  of  fo  many  gifted  individuals.  He 
poflefled,  indeed,  in  the  higheft  degree,  all  the  charaCter- 
iftics  both  of  a  fine  and  a  powerful  underftanding ;  at 
once  penetrating  and  vigilant,  but  more  dillinguilhed, 
perhaps,  for  the  caution  and  furenefs  of  its  march,  than 
for  the  brilliancy  or  rapidity  of  its  movements,  and 
guided  and  adorned  through  all  its  progrefs  by  the  moll 
genuine  enthufiafm  for  all  that  is  grand,  and  the  jufteft 
talle  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  truth  or  the  intellec¬ 
tual  energy  with  which  he  was  habitually  converfant. 

“  Mr.  Playfair,  however,  was  not  merely  a  teacher  ; 
and  has  fortunately  left  behind  him  a  variety  of  works, 
from  which  other  generations  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  fome  of  thofe  qualifications  which  fo  powerfully  re¬ 
commended  and  endeared  him  to  his  contemporaries.  It 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted,  that  fo  much  of  his  time,  and 
fo  large  a  proportion  of  his  publications,  fltould  have  been 
devoted  to  the  fubjeCts  of  the  Indian  Aftronomy,  and 
the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth  ;  for,  though  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  or  inftruCtive  than  his  fpeculations 
on  thofe  curious  topics,  it  cannot  be  diflembled  that  their 
refults  are  lefs  conclufive  and  fatisfaClory  than  might 
have  been  defired,  and  that  his  doCtrines,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  fubjeCts,  are  more  queltionable  than  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  could  poflibly  have  been  on  any  other  topic  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences.  To  the  firft,  indeed,  he 
came  under  the  great  difadvantage  of  being  unacquainted 
with  the  Eaftern  tongues,  and  without  the  means  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  which  he  was 
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obliged  to  aflume  as  the  elements  of  his  reafonings ;  and 
as  to  the  other,  though  he  ended,  we  believe,  with  being 
a  very  able  and  fkilful  mineralogift,  we  think  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  that  fcience  does  not  yet  afford 
fufficient  materials  for  any  pofitive  conclufion  ;  and  that 
all  attempts  to  eftablifh  a  theory  of  the  earth  muft,  for 
many  years  to  come,  be  regarded  as  premature. 

“  With  reference  to  his  works,  we  do  not  think  we  are 
influenced  by  any  national  or  other  partiality,  when  we 
fay  that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  bed  writers  of  his 
age;  and  even  that  we  do  not  now  recollect  any  one  of 
his  contemporaries  who  was  fo  great  a  mafter  of  compo- 
fition.  There  is  a  certain  mellownefs  and  richnefs  about 
his  ftyle  which  adorns  without  difguifing  the  weight  and 
nervoufnefs,  which  is  its  other  great  charaXeriftic,  a  fe- 
date  gracefulnefs  and  manly  fimplicity  in  the  more  level 
paffages,  and  a  mild  majefty  and  confiderate  enthufiafm 
where  he  rifes  above  them,  of  which  we  fcarcely  know 
where  to  find  any  other  example.  It  is  a  ftyle,  in  fhort, 
of  great  freedom,  force,  and  beauty  ;  but  the  deliberate 
ftyle  of  a  man  of  thought  and  of  learning,  and  neither 
that  of  a  wit  throwing  out  his  extempores  with  an  affec¬ 
tation  of  carelefs  grace,  nor  of  a  rhetorician  thinking  more 
of  his  manner  than  his  matter,  and  determined  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  expreffion,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his 
fentiments.” 

PLAY'FAIR  (William),  brother  of  the  preceding,  a 
political  writer,  and  very  ingenious  mechanic,  was  born 
in  1759.  We  have  already  ftated  that,  upon  the  death  of 
the  father,  the  care  of  the  family  devolved  upon  the  elder 
brother,  the  profeflor,  who  foon  after  became  minifter  of 
Liff.  William  was  at  this  time  about  thirteen  years  of 
age;  and,  having  difcovered  an  early  tafte  for  the  mecha¬ 
nical  arts,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  millwright  of  the  name 
of  Mickle,  where  he  had  for  his  fellow-apprentice  John 
Rennie,  the  celebrated  engineer.  Mr.  Playfair  quitted 
Scotland  for  England,  and,  proceeding  to  Birmingham, 
was  engaged,  in  1780,  as  a  draughtfman  at  Soho,  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  James  Watt.  Had  he  cultivated  his 
mechanical  genius,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  he  would  not 
only  have  obtained  confiderable  eminence,  but  have  ren¬ 
dered  confiderable  fervice  to  this  country.  Unhappily, 
however,  for  his  own  interefts,  he  had  the  ambition  to 
become  an  author. 

Few  individuals  of  the  prefent  day  have  written  fo 
much  or  fo  confidently  as  Mr.  Playfair.  Politics  and  po¬ 
litical  economy  were  his  favourite  topics  ;  and  there  has 
fcarcely  been  a  fubjeX  of  public  intereft  conneXed  with 
either,  during  the  laft  forty  years,  that  has  not  elicited  a 
pamphlet  from  his  prolific  pen.  Firmly  devoted  to  the 
interefts  of  his  country,  he  never  fuffered  any  opportunity 
of  ferving  it,  by  his  pen  to  efcape  him,  though  his  exer¬ 
tions  went  unrewarded,  and  he  often  incurred  expenfes 
which  his  circumftances  would  very  ill  bear.  As  one  in- 
ftance  of  the  negleX  with  which  he  was  treated,  we  may 
mention,  that,  although  he  was  the  perfon  who  furnifhed 
the  plan  and  alphabet  of  the  telegraph  to  the  Britifh  go¬ 
vernment,  which  enabled  it  to  adopt  a  fyftem  of  commu¬ 
nication  then  fo  fuccefsfuliy  employed  by  our  great  enemy, 
yet  Playfair’s  fervices  were  not  only  unrequited,  but  even 
very  tardily  acknowledged.  Mr.  Playfair  happened  to  be 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  when  a  member  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Bourdeaux  arrived  at  the  fame  inn,  and  de- 
fcribed  to  him  a  telegraph  which  had  been  ereXed  on  the 
mountain  of  Belville.  Playfair  foon  comprehended  the 
plan,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  day,  executed  two 
working  models  of  the  inftrument,  which  he  fent  to  the 
duke  of  York  ;  “  and  hence,”  fays  the  Encyclopedia  Bri¬ 
tan  n ica,  “  the  plan  and  alphabet  of  the  machine  came  to 
England.” 

Although  from  this  time  the  cacoethes  fcrilendi  had  be¬ 
come  his  ruling  paftion,  yet  it  was  not  the  only  one;  and 
Mr.  Playfair  fucceftively  obtained  five  patents  for  inven¬ 
tions,  of  the  nature  of  which,  however,  we  are  not  fully 
acquainted.  One  of  them  was  for  making  faflies  of  me¬ 


tal,  compofed  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  which  he  called 
eldorado-fa/lies,  and  with  which  feveral  windows  in  Carl- 
ton-houfe,  and  fome  door-fafnes  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
are  fitted  up.  He  alfo  invented  the  machines  by  which 
the  ornamental  part  or  fret-work  of  filver  tea-boards  and 
fugar-tongs  was  done,  which  had  hitherto  been  executed 
by  the  hand  only.  (See  Plating.)  The  fame  machine 
was  applicable  to  the  manufaXure  of  coach-ornaments, 
buckles,  and  even  to  the  making  of  horfe-fhoes.  Of  the 
latter,  it  made  fix  dozen  and  a  half,  from  the  iron  bars, 
in  feven  minutes. 

After  refiding  fome  time  in  London,  where  Mr.  Play¬ 
fair  opened  a  filverfmith’s  fhop  for  the  fale  of  plate  of  his 
own  manufaXure,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  entered 
into  fome  mechanical  fpeculations,  particularly  a  rolling- 
mill  on  a  new  plan,  for  which  he  had  obtained  an  exciu- 
five  privilege  from  the  king.  While  fefiding  in  that  ca¬ 
pital,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Joel  Barlow, 
who  had  been  fent  agent  to  Paris  for  the  fale  of  lands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sioto,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Ohio. 
Thefe  lands,  to  the  extent  of  three  millions  of  acres,  had 
been  purchafed  by  a  company  at  New  York,  of  which 
Mr.  Duer,  an  eminent  merchant,  and  Mr.  Plamilton,  fe- 
cretary  to  the  United  States  treafury,  were  leading  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Barlow,  being  without  connexions  in  Paris, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  language,  found  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  in  carrying  his  objeX  into  effeX,  until  introduced 
to  Mr.  Playfair,  who  undertook  the  difpcfal  of  the  lands. 
The  French  revolution  rendering  emigration  a  matter  of 
choice  to  fome,  and  of  neceffity  to  more,  Mr.  Playfair 
undertook  the  agency,  to  difpofe  of  the  lands  at  five  (hil¬ 
lings  per  acre,  one  half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  on  fign- 
ing  the  aX  of  fale,  and  the  other  half  to  remain  on  mort¬ 
gage  to  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  within  two  years 
after  taking  pofleffion.  The  office  was  opened  in  a  large 
hotel  in  the  Reu  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  contiguous 
to  the  Palais  Royal,  in  November  1789,  under  the  title  of 
the  Sioto  Company  ;  and,  in  lefs  than  two  months,  fifty 
thoufandacres  of  land  were  fold.  Two  vefiels  failed  from 
Havre  de  Grace,  laden  with  emigrants;  and  the  colony 
of  Sioto,  formed  by  Mr.  Playfair,  though  not  a  very 
flouriffiing,  is  an  improving  fettlement. 

The  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Playfair  were  not  very 
favourable  to  the  French  revolution;  and,  happening  to 
exprefs  himfelf  fomewhat  freely  on  the  fubjeX,  he  pro¬ 
voked  the  enmity  of  Barrere,  who  obtained  an  order  for 
his  arreft;  apprifed,  however  of  his  danger,  he  fucceeded 
in  making  his  efcape  to  Holland,  and  thence  to  England. 
On  his  return  to  London,  Mr.  Playfair  projeXed  a  bank, 
to  be  called  the  Security  Bank,  in  which  Mr.  Hartfinck, 
formerly  in  the  celebrated  houfe  of  the  Hopes  at  Amfter- 
dam,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  became  partners. 
This  bank  was  opened  in  Cornhill ;  its  objeft  was  to  lend 
money  on  fuch  fecurities  as  were  valuable,  but  not  eafy 
to  borrow  money  upon.  Unfortunately,  however,  fuffi¬ 
cient  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  fecurity, 
and  bankruptcy  enfued. 

From  this  period  we  have  only  to  confider  Mr.  Piayfair 
as  a  literary  man,  whofe  life,  like  that  of  moll  authors, 
was  much  chequered.  Of  his  aXivity,  the  following  lift 
of  his  works  will  bear  ample  evidence.  1.  Jofeph  and 
Benjamin.  2.  Regulations  for  the  Intereft  of  Money, 
1785.  3.  The  Statiftical  Breviary,  (howing,  on  a  princi¬ 

ple  entirely  new,  the  Refources  of  every  State  and  King¬ 
dom  of  Europe.  4.  Commercial  and  Political  Atlas, 
i7’86.  5.  On  the  Afiatic  Eftabliffiments  of  Great  Britain, 

4to.  6.  The  inevitable  Confequences  of  a  Reform  in 
Par  iament.  7.  General  View  of  the  aXual  Force  and 
Refources  of  France,  1793.  8.  Better  ProfpeXs  to  the 

Merchants  and  ManufaXurers  of  Great  Britain,  1793. 
9.  Thoughts  upon  the  prefent  State  of  French  Politics, 
179;.  10.  Peace  with  the  Jacobins  impoffible,  1794.  11. 

Letter  to  Eail  Fitzwilliam,  occafioned  by  his  two  Letters 
to  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  1794.  12.  The  Hiftory  of  Jaco- 

bir.ifm,  1793.  13.  Real  Statement  of  the  Finances  and 
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Refources  of  Great  Britain,  1796.  14.  Statiftical  Tables, 

exhibiting  a  View  of  all  the  States  of  Europe,  4to.  1800. 
15.  Proofs  relative  to  the  Falfification,  by  the  French,  of 
the  intercepted  Letters  found  on-board  the  Admiral 
Aplio  Eaft  Indiaman,  8vo.  1804.  16.  Enquiry  into  the 

Caufes  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  wealthy  and  powerful 
Nations,  4to.  1805.  17.  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations, 

with  Notes,  fupplementary  chapters,  &c.  nth  edition,  3 
vols.  Svo.  1806.  18.  Statiftical  Account  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  tranflated  from  the  French,  8vo.  1807. 
19.  Plan  for  Eftablifhing  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe, 
8vo.  1813.  20.  Britifli  Family  Antiquity,  9  vols.  4to. 

21.  Addrefs  to  the  Nobility,  on  the  Advantages  of  He¬ 
reditary  Rank,  8vo.  22.-  Second  Addrefs  to  ditto.  23. 
On  the  Trade  of  India,  by  P.  O’Hara.  24.  Ecce  Iterum. 
25.  Letter  to  Lords  and  Commons  in  Support  of  the  Ap¬ 
prentice  Laws.  26.  Early  Friends  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
27.  Vindication  of  the  Reign  of  George  Ill.  28.  A  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  ultimate  Tendency  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Claims}  containing  alfo  a  clear 
Statement  of  the  Operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  &c. 
29.  Buonaparte’s  Journey  to  Mofcow,  in  the  Manner  of 
John  Gilpin,  1813.  30.  Statement  to  Earl  Bathurft  on 

the  Efcape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  &c.  31.  Letters  to 

Earl  Bathurft,  Meflrs.  Abercromby,  and  Morier.  32.  An- 
fwer  to  the  Calumniators  of  Louis  XVIII.  1815.  33. 

Political  Portraits  in  this  New  Era,  2  vols.  1814.  34.  Sup¬ 
plement  to  Political  Portraits.  35.  France  as  it  is,  not 
Lady  Morgan’s  France.  36.  On  Emigration  to  France. 
37.  On  Agricultural  Diftrefs.  38.  The  Tomahawk,  a  pe¬ 
riodical,  publiftied  daily  at  2d.  during  the  feftion  of  1795. 
Of  this  work,  Mr.  Playfair  was  joint  proprietor  and  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Playfair  wrote  the 
leading  article  ;  and  fome  of  our  living  dramatifts  contri¬ 
buted  towards  the  poetical  department,  39.  Anticipa¬ 
tion  ;  a  weekly  paper,  which  was  for  fome  time  honoured 
with  the  patronage  of  the  late  Mr.  Wyndham.  It  was, 
we  believe,  publiftied  about  the  year  1808;  but  did  not 
reach  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  numbers.  40.  Monte- 
fiore  on  the  Bankrupt  Laws.  41.  European  Commerce, 
by  Jephfon  Ody,  efq.  Thefe  two  works,  though  pub¬ 
liftied  under  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  laft  mentioned, 
were  written  by  Mr.  Playfair.  Of  the  whole  of  thefe 
publications,  the  “  Hiftory  of  Jacobinifm,”  and  the  “  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  wealthy 
and  powerful  Nations,”  are  perhaps  the  belt,  though  the 
Statiftical  Breviary  and  Atlas  difplay  great  ingenuity  in 
fimplifying  ftatiftical  details,  by  means  of  geometrical 
lines  and  figures.  Thefe  works  were  the  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  Mr.  Playfair  to  the  friendlhip  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Lanfdown,  and  feveral  diftinguilhed  members  of  the 
legiflature.  The  notes  to  Adam  Smith’s  “  Wealth  of 
Nations,”  difplay  confiderable  knowledge  of  political 
economy. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Playfair  was  amiable  and  firm  in  his 
friendlhip,  as  he  was  loyal  in  his  principles.  With  a 
t hough tleffnefs  that  is  too  frequently  allied  to  gen i us,  he  ne¬ 
glected  to  fecure  that  provifion  for  his  family,  which,  from 
his  talents,  they  were  jollified  to  , expect  ;  and,  although 
he  laboured  ardently  and  abundantly  for  his  country,  yet 
he  found  it  ungrateful,  and  he  was  left  in  age  and  infir¬ 
mity  to  regret  that  he  had  neglected  his  own  interefts  to 
promote  thofe  of  the  Britilh  government.  His  mental 
energies  continued  unimpaired,  while  for  many  months 
his  phyfical  ftrength  was  exhaufting.  He  died  on  the  nth 
of  February,  1823,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children. 
One  of  his  fons  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  104th  regiment, 
who,  on  its  being  difbanded  in  Canada,  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  mechanics,  and  fuperintended  the  confirmation  of 
a  faw-mill.  Mr.  Playfair  left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
is  blind.  Literary  Cfironicle. 

PLAY'FELLOW,  /!  Cc  mp  inion  in  amufement. — This 
was  the  play  at  vvl  .ch  Nero  Itaked  three  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds  three  {hillings  and  four- 
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pence  upon  every  call: ;  where  did  he  find  playfellows  ?  Ar- 
buthnot. 

Mifchance  and  forrow  go  along  with  you  ! 

Heart’s  difcontent  and  four  afflidlion 

Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company  !  S/ialcefpeare. 

PL  AY'FERE,  f.  A  playfellow.  Obfolete.— He  [Hen. 
V.]  had  palled  his  youth  in  wanton  paitime  and  riotous 
miforder,  with  a  forte  of  mifgoverned  mates  and  unthrif- 
tie  playferes.  Holinjhed. 

PLAY'FORD  (John),  born  in  1613,  was  a  ftationer 
and  mufician,  felier  of  mufical  books  and  inftruments,  and 
clerk  of  the  Temple  church.  In  1655  he  publiftied  the 
fir  ft  edition  of  his  “  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Mufic,” 
compiled  from  Morley,  Butler,  and  other  more  bulky  and 
abftrnfe  books,  which  had  fo  rapid  a  fale,  that,  in  1683, 
ten  editions  of  it  had  been  circulated.  The  book,  in¬ 
deed,  contained  no  late  difeoveries  or  new  dodtrines, 
either  in  the  theory  or  pradtice  of  the  art ;  yet  the  form, 
price,  and  ftyle,  were  fo  fuited  to  every  kind  of  mufical 
readers,  that  it  feems  to  have  been  more  generally  pur- 
chafed  and  read  than  any  elementary  mufical  tradt  that 
ever  appeared  in  this  or  in  any  other  country, 

John  Playford  feems,  by  what  means  is  now  not  known, 
to  have  laid  in  a  confiderable  ftock  of  mufical  knowledge, 
previous  to  becoming  the  vender  of  the  chief  produdlions 
of  the  principal  compofers  of  the  time.  As  he  was  the 
firft,  fo  he  feems  the  moft  intelligent,  printer  of  mufic  du¬ 
ring  the  feventeenth  century;  and  he  and  his  foil  Henry 
appear  to  have  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  firft  mailers  of 
the  art,  and,  without  a  fpecial  licence  or  authorized  mo¬ 
nopoly,  to  have  had  almoft  the  whole  bufinefs  of  furnifh- 
ing  the  entire  nation  with  mufical  inftruments,  nnific- 
books,  and  mufic-paper,  as,  during  more  than  the  firft 
fifty  years  of  the  laft  century,  Wallh  and  his  fon  had 
afterwards. 

In  1655,  this  diligent  editor  publiftied,  in  two  feparate 
books,  fmall  Svo.  “  Court  Ayres,  by  Dr.  Charles  Colman, 
William  Lawes,  John  Jenkins,  Simpfon,  Child,  Cook, 
Rogers,  &c.”  Thefe  coming  out  at  a  time  when  there  was 
properly  no  court,  were  probably  tunes  which  had  been 
ufed  in  the  mafques  performed  at  Whitehall  during  the 
life  of  the  late  king.  It  was  honeft  John  Playford,  alfo, 
who  new'  ftrung  the  harp  of  David  ;  and  publiftied,  in 
1671,  the  firft  edition  of  his  “  Pfalms  and  Hymns  in  fo- 
lemn  Mufick,  in  foure  Parts  on  the  common  Tunes  to 
Pfalms  in  Metre  ufed  in  Parifti-churches.  Alfo  fix  Hymns 
for  one  Voice  to  the  Organ  folio.  The  feveral  editions 
of  this  work  publiftied  in  various  forms,  at  a  fmall  price, 
rendered  its  fale  very  general;  and  pfalm-finging  in  parts, 
became  a  favourite  amufement  in  almoft  every  village  in 
the  kingdom. 

Henry  Playford,  the  fecond  fon  of  John,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  as  a  mnfic-feller,  at  firft  in  his  (hep  in 
the  Temple,  but  afterwards  in  the  Temple  Exchange, 
Fleet-ftreet.  The  mufic-books  advertifed  by  him  were 
but  few  compared  with  thofe  publiftied  by  his  father. 
Among  them  were  the  Orpheus  Britanr.icus,  and  the 
Ten  Sonatas  and  Airs  of  Purcell.  Henry  Playford  pub¬ 
liftied,  in  1701,  what  he  called  the  fecond  book  of  the 
“Pleafant  Mufical  Companion,  being  a  choice  colleflion 
of  catches  for  three  or  four  voices ;  publiftied  chiefly  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  mufical  focieties  which  will  be 
fpeedily  Jet  up  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  England.” 
We  know  not  what  effedt  this  advertifing  title-page  had 
upon  the  nation,  but  beiieve  that  the  publication  of  Pur¬ 
cell’s  catches  in  two  fmall  volumes  by  the  elder  Waifli  in 
queen  Anne’s  time,  was  the  means  of  ellabliftiing  catch- 
clubs  in  almoft  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  where  to¬ 
bacco,  ale,  and  pfalm-finging,  were  to  be  found.  It  is 
cotijedlured  that  Henry  Playford  furvived  his  father  but 
a  ftiort  time,  for  we  meet  with  no  publication  by  him 
after  1710. 

PLAY'FUL,  adj.  Sportive;  full  of  levity. — Heisfcan* 
8  B  dalized 
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dalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for 
being  playful.  AddiJ'an's  Sped. 

PLAY'GAME,  f.  Play  of  children. — That  liberty 
alone  gives  the  true  relifh  to  their  ordinary  play  games. 
Locke. 

PLAYTIOUSE,  f.  Houfe  where  dramatic  performances 
are  reprefented. — Thefe  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a 
playhoufe,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples.  Shake  [peace's  Hen. 
VIII. — He  hurries  me  from  th e  playhoufe.  and  feenes  there 
to  the  bear-garden.  Stillingjleet. 

Shakefpeare,  whom  you  and  ev’ry  playhoufe  bill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchlefs,  what  you  will, 

For  gain,  not  glory,  wing’d  his  roving  flight, 

And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  defpighr.  Pope. 

Dramatic  arrtufements  were  primarily  confidered  as  ce¬ 
remonies  of  a  religious  nature.  Tragedy,  now  matured 
by  the  experience  of  ages,  owed  its  origin  to  the  pious 
with  of  barbarians  to  appeafe  an  offended  deity.  The 
account  which  we  haveof  the  origin  of  Grecian  theatrical 
reprefentations,  deferibes  them  as  the  fantaftic  orgies  of 
fliepherds  and  peafants,  who  folemnized  the  rites  of 
Bacchus  by  the  facrifice  of  a  goat,  by  tumultuous  dances, 
and  by  a  fort  of  mafquerade,  in  which  the  aCtors  were 
difguifed  like  the  ancient  morrice-dancers  of  England,  or 
th e guifards  of  Scotland,  who  have  not  as  yet  totally  dif- 
isfed  fimilar  revels.  Inftead  of  malks,  their  faces  were 
ftained  with  the  lees  of  wine,  and  the  fongs  and  jells  cor- 
refponded  in  coarfenefs  to  the  character  of  fatyrs  and 
fawns,  which  they  were  fuppofed  to  aflame  in  honour  of 
their  patron  Bacchus.  Mufic,  however,  always  formed 
a  part  of  this  rude  fellivity;  and  to  this  was  fometimes 
added  the  recitations  of  an  individual  performer,  who, 
poffeffed  of  more  voice  or  talent  than  his  companions, 
was  able  to  entertain  an  audience  for  a  few  minutes  by 
his  own  individual  exertions. 

Out  of  fuch  rude  materials,  Thefpis  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  framed  fomething  like  an  approach  to 
a  more  regular  entertainment.  The  aCtors  under  this, 
the  .firft:  of  theatrical  managers,  inftead  of  running  about 
wild  among  the  audience,  were  exalted  upon  a  cart,  or 
upon  a  fcaffold  formed  of  boards  laid  upon  treffels,  like 
our  ftreet-tumblers  of  the  prefent  da}'.  In  thefe  im¬ 
provements  Thefpis  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  aid  of 
one  Sufarion,  whofe  efforts  were  more  particularly  di¬ 
rected  to  tiie  comic  drama.  But  their  fortunes  have  been 
unequal ;  for,  while  the  name  of  Thefpis  is  (till  united 
with  every  thing  dramatic,  that  of  Sufarion  has  fallen 
into  oblivion,  and  is  only  known  to  antiquaries. 

The  drama  in  Greece,  as  afterwards  in  Britain,  had 
fcarce  begun  to  develope  itfelf  from  barbarifm,  ere,  with 
the  moll  rapid  ftrides,  it  advanced  towards  perfection. 
Thefpis  and  Sufarion  flourifhed  about  550  years  before 
the  Chriftian  sera.  The  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought 
in  the  year  490  before  Chrift  ;  and  it  was  upon  Efchylus, 
one  of  the  Athenian  generals  on  that  memorable  oc- 
cafion,  that  Greece  conferred  the  honourable  title  of  the 
Father  of  Tragedy.  We  mu  ft  neceffarily  judge  of 
his  efforts,  by  that  which  he  did,  not  by  that  which  he  left 
undone;  and,  if  forne  of  his  regulations  may  found 
ftrangein  modern  ears,  it  is  but  juft  to  edmpare  the  ftate 
in  which  he  found  the  drama  with  that  in  which  he 
left  it. 

Efchylus  was  the  firft,  who,  availing  himfelf  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  llage  by  Thefpis,  introduced  upon  the  boards 
a  plurality  of  aCtors  at  the  fame  time,  and  converted  into 
aCfion  and  dialogue,  accompanied  or  relieved  at  intervals 
by  the  mufical  performance  of  the  chorus,  the  dull  mono¬ 
logue  of  the  Thefpian  orator.  It  was  Efchylus,  alfo,  who 
introduced  the  deceptions  of  feenery,  ftationary,  indeed, 
and  therefore  very  different  from  the  decorations  of  our 
ftage,  but  Hill  giving  a  reality  to  the  whole  performance, 
which  could  not  fail  to  afford  pleafure  to  thofe,  who 
beheld  for  the  firft  time  an  effort  to  furround  the  player, 
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while  invefted  with  his  theatrical  character,  with  feenery 
which  might  add  to  the  illufion  of  the  reprefentation, 
This  was  not  all  :  a  theatre  at  firft  of  wood,  but  after¬ 
wards  of  (tone,  circumfcribed,  while  it  accommodated, 
the  fpeCIators,  and  reduced  a  cafual  and  diforderly  mob 
to  the  quality  and  civilization  of  a  regular  and  attentive 
audience. 

The  new  theatre  and  ftage  of  Athens  having  been  thus 
reared,  Efchylus  next  introduced  drefles  in  character  for 
his  principal  aCtors,  to  which  were  added  embellilhments 
of  a  kind  which  mark  the  wide  diftinCtion  betwixt  the 
ancient  and  modern  ftage.  The  perfonal  difguife  which 
had  formerly  been  attained  by  ftaining  the  aCtor’s  face, 
was  now,  by  what  doubtlefs  was  confidered  as  an  high  ex¬ 
ertion  of  ingenuity,  accomplifhed  by  the  ufe  of  a  mafk,  fo 
painted  as  to  reprefent  the  perfonage  whom  he  performed. 
To  augment  the  apparent  awkwardnefs  of  this  contri¬ 
vance,  the  mouths  of  thefe  malks  were  frequently  fashion¬ 
ed  like  the  extremity  of  a  trumpet,  which,  if  it  aided  the 
aCtor’s  voice  to  reach  the  extremity  of  the  huge  circuit  to 
wdiich  he  addreffed  himfelf,  mult  Hill  have  made  a  ridi¬ 
culous  appearance  upon  the  ftage,  had  not  the  habits  and 
expectations  of  the  fpeCIators  been  in  a  different  tone 
from  thofe  of  a  modern  audience.  The  ufe  of  the 
cothurnus,  or  bulkin,  which  was  contrived  fo  as  to  give  to 
the  performer  additional  and  unnatural  ftature,  would 
have  fallen  under  the  fame  cenfure.  But  theancient  and 
modern  theatres  may  be  faid  to  refemble  eacli  other  only 
in  name,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  account  of 
the  Grecian  ftage,  abridged  from  the  belt  antiquaries. 

The  theatres  of  the  Greeks  were  immenfely  large  in 
comparifon  to  ours;  and  the  audience  fat  upon  rows  of 
benches,  rifing  above  each  other  in  due  gradation.  In 
form  they  refembled  a  horfe-lhoe.  The  ftage  occupied  a 
platform,  which  clofed  in  the  flat  end  of  the  building, 
and  was  raifed  fo  high  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  ioweft 
row  of  benches.  The  central  part  of  the  theatre,  or 
what  we  call  pit,  inftead  of  being  filled  with  fpeCIators, 
according  to  the  modern  cuftom,  was  left  for  the  ocea- 
fional  occupation  of  the  chorus,  during  thofe  parts  of 
their  duty  which  did  not  require  them  to  be  nearer  to 
the  ftage.  This  fpace  was  called  the  orcheftra,  and  cor- 
refponded  in  fome  meafure  with  the  open  fpace  which,  in 
the  modern  equeftrian  amphitheatres,  is  interpofed  be¬ 
twixt  the  audience  and  the  ftage,  for  the  dilplay  of  feats 
of  horfemanfhip.  The  delufion  of  the  feene  being  thus 
removed  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  eye  of  the 
fpeCIator,was  heightened,  and  manyoftheobjeftions  offered 
to  the  ufe  of  the  malk  and  the  bulkin  were  leffened,  or 
totally  removed.  When  the  chorus  did  not  occupy  the 
orcheftra,  they  ranged  themfelves  befide  the  tkyiiiele,  a 
fort  of  altar,  furrounded  with  fteps,  placed  in  front  of 
their  ftage  orcheftra.  From  this,  as  a  poll  of  obfervation, 
they  watched  the  progrefs  of  the  drama,  and  to  this  point 
the  aCtors  turned  themfelves  when  addreffing  them.  The 
folemn  hymns  and  myftic  dances  of  the  chorus,  performed 
during  their  retreat  into  the  orcheftra,  formed  a  fort  of 
interludes,  or  interruptions  of  the  aftion  fimilar  in  effeCl 
to  the  modern  divifion  intoaCIs.  But,  properly  fpeaking, 
there  was  no  interruption  of  the  reprelentation  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  piece  was  not,  indeed,  conftantly 
progreftive,  but  the  illufion  of  the  feene  was  always 
before  the  audience,  either  by  means  of  the  aCiors  them¬ 
felves,  or  of  the  chorus.  And  the  mufical  recitation 
and  character  of  the  dances  traced  by  the  chorus  in  their 
interludes,  were  always  in  correfpondence  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  piece,  grave,  majeflic,  and  melancholy;  in 
tragedy,  gay,  and  lively;  in  comedy,  and  during  the  re¬ 
prelentation  of  fatirical  pieces,  wild, extravagant,  and  bor¬ 
dering  on  buffoonery.  The  number  of  thete  interludes, 
or  interruptions  of  the  aftion,  feems  to  have  varied  from 
three  to  fix  or  even  more,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  author. 
The  mufic  was  Ample  and  inartificial,  although  it  feems 
to  have  produced  powerful  effeCts  upon  the  audience. 

Two 
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Two  flute-players  performed  a  prelude  to  the  choral 
hymns,  or  diredted  the  movement  of  the  dances  ;  which, 
in  tragedy,  were  a  folemn,  flow,  modulated  fucceflion  of 
movements,  very  little  refembling  anything  termed 
dancing  among  the  moderns. 

The  ftage  itfelf  was  well  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of 
the  Greek  drama.  The  front  was  called  the  logeum,  and 
occupied  the  full  width  of  the  fiat  termination  of  the 
theatre,  contradfed,  however,  at  each  extremity  by  a  wall, 
which  ferved  to  conceal  the  machinery  nec  eft's  ry  for  the 
piece.  The  ftage  narrowed  as  it  retired  backwards,  and 
the  fpace  fo  reftridled  in  breadth  was  called  the profcenium. 
It  was  terminated  by  a  flat  decoration,  on  which  was  re- 
prefented  the  front  of  a  temple,  palace,  or  whatever  elfe 
the  poet  had  chofen  for  his  fcene.  Suitable  decorations 
appeared  on  the  wings,  as  in  our  theatres.  There  were 
feveral  entrances,  both  by  the  back  fcene  and  in  front. 
Thefe  were  not  uled  indifcriminately,  but  fo  as  to 
indicate  the  ftory  of  the  piece,  and  render  it  more  clear 
to  apprehenfion.  Thus,  the  perfons  of  the  drama,  who 
were  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  palace  or  temple  in  the 
fiat  fcene,  entered  from  the  fide  or  the  main  door,  as  befitted 
their  fuppofed  rank  ;  tliofe  who  were  inhabitants  of  the 
place  reprefented,  entered  through  a  door  placed  at  the 
fide  of  the  logeum  ;  while  thofe  fuppofed  to  come  from  a 
diftance  were  feen  to  traverfe  the  orcheftra,  and  to  afcend 
the  ftage  by  a  flair  of  communication,  fo  that  the  audience 
were  made  fpeijtators,  as  it  were,  of  his  journey.  The 
profcenium  was  fcreened  by  a  curtain,  which  was  with¬ 
drawn  when  the  piece  commenced.  The  decorations 
could  be  in  fome  degree  altered,  fo  as  to  change  the 
fcene;  though  this,  we  apprehend,  was  feldom  prafitifed. 
But  machinery  for  the  afcent  of  phantoms,  the  defcent 
of  deities,  and  fimilar  exhibitions,  were  as  much  in  fafhion 
among  the  Greeks  as  on  our  own  modern  ftage  ;  with 
better  reafon,  indeed;  for  we  fliall  prefently  fee  that  the 
themes  which  they  held  moft  proper  to  the  ftage  called 
frequently  for  the  afliftance  of  thefe  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  the  larger  theatres'  of  Greece, 
as  in  that  of  Laodicea,  that  the  leats  were  feparated  by 
one  or  fometimes  two  divjfions.,  broader  and  higher  than 
the  reft.  Thefe prce'citiRioues  or  xepy.ih;,  together  with  the 
fteps  for  afcendnig  to  the  feats,  which  tended  to  the 
centre  of  the  circular  area,  formed, the  cunei  ;  eachcuneus 
being  diftinguifhed  by  its  refpedfive  mark ;  the  number 
on  which,  correfpor.ding  to  that  on  the  teflera,  cr  ticket 
of  admiflion,  pointed  out  to  the  fpedlator  the  place 
affigned.  The  civil  magiftrates,  the  colleges  of  priefts, 
and  thofe  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  offices  they  had  held, 
or  the  honours  they  had  received  from  the  republic, 
were  entitled  to  the  front  rows  neareft  to  the  cavea.  The 
women  and  ftrangers  being  confined  to  the  covered 
portico  or  gallery  which  furrounded  the  upper  divifion  of 
the  theatre,  above  the  feats,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
ftage,  that  in  the  greater  ftruftures  even  the  found  of  the 
voice  could  with  difficulty  be  heard.  Ariftophanes  re- 
fiefts  on  the  Athenians  for  tumultuoufly  crowding  and 
puffiing  each  other  to  obtain  a  feat  on  the  front  rows 
or  places  neareft  to  the  orcheftra,  which  in  the  Grecian 
theatre  was  the  place  for  the  chorus;  and  adjoining  to 
this,  fomewhat  elevated,  the  'profcenium,  anfwenng  to  our 
ftage,  on  which  in  early  times  a  platform  was  raifed, 
where  the  refponfes  of  the  adtors  replying  to  the  chorus 
were  delivered.  This  part  of  the  theatre  was  covered. 
Beyond  the  ftage  was  the  fcene  itfelf,  richly  decorated 
with  ornaments  of  architect ure,  bas-relievos,  and  paint¬ 
ing.  Near  to  the  theatre  were  ufually  porticoes,  temples, 
and  bafilicas. 

On  the  drefs  and  coftume  of  their  perfonages,  the 
Greeks  beftowed  much  trouble  and  expenfe.  It  was 
their  objedi  to  difguife,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  mortal 
adior  who  was  to  reprefent  a  divinity  or  an  hero;  and 
while  they  hid  his  face,  and  augmented  his  height,  they 
failed  not  to  aflign  him  a  mafk  and  drefs  in  exadt  confor- 
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mity  to  the  popular  idea  of  the  character  reprefented  ;  fo 
that,  feen  acrofs  the  orcheftra,  he  might  appear  the  exadt 
relemblance  of  Hercules  or  of  Agamemnon. 

The  Grecians,  but  in  particular  the  Athenians,  became 
moft  paffionately  attached  to  the  fafcinating  and  fplen- 
did  amufement  which  Efchylus  thus  regulated,  which 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  improved,  and  which  all  three, 
with  other  dramatifts  of  inferior  talents,  animated  by  the 
full  vigour  of  their  genius.  The  delightful  climate  of 
Greece  permitted  the  fpedtators  to  remain  in  the  open  air 
(as  there  was  no  roof  to  their  huge  theatres)  for  whole 
days,  during  which  feveral  plays,  high  monuments  of 
poetical  talent,  were  fucceffively  performed  before  them. 
The  enthuflafm  of  their  attention  may  be  judged  of  by 
what  happened  during  the  reprefentation  of  a  piece  written 
by  Hegemon.  It  was  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  engag¬ 
ed  that  there  fuddenly  arrived  the aftounding  intelligence 
of  the  total  defeat  of  their  army  before  Syracufe.  The 
theatre  was  filled  with  the  relations  of  thofe  who  had 
fallen ;  there  wras  fcarce  a  fpedlator  who,  befides  harrow¬ 
ing  as  a  patriot, was  not  called  to  mourn  a  friend  or  relative. 
But,  fpreading  their  mantles  before  their  faces,  they  com¬ 
manded  the  reprefentation  to  proceed,  and,  thus  veiled, 
continued  to  gave  it  their  attention  to  the  conclufion. 
National  pride,  doubtlefs,  had  its  fhare  in  this  Angular 
conduct,  as  weil  as  fondnefs  for  the  dramatic  art. 

The  price  of  admiflion  was  at  firft  one  drachma,  but 
Pericles,  defirous  of  propitiating  the  ordinary  clafs  of 
citizens,  caufed  the  entrance-money  to  be  lowered  to  two 
oboli,  fo  that  the  meaneft  Athenian  had  the  ready  means 
of  indulging  in  this  luxurious  mental  banquet.  As  it 
became  difficult  to  fupport  the  expenfe  of  the  ftage,  for 
which  fuch  cheap  terms  of  admiflion  could  form  no  adequate 
fund,  the  fame  ftatefman,  by  an  indulgence  yet  more 
perilous,  caufed  the  deficiency  to  be  fupplied  from  Mie 
treafure  deftined  to  fuftain  the  expenfe  of  the  war.  It  is 
a  fufficient  proof  of  the  devotion  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
ftage,  that  not  even  the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes  could 
tempt  them  to  forego  this  pernicious  fyftem.  He  touched 
upon  the  evil  in  two  of  his  orations;  but  the  Athenians 
were  refolved  not  to  forego  the  benefits  of  an  abufe  which 
they  were  aware  could  not  be  juftified;  they  parted  a  law 
making  it  death  to  touch  upon  that  article  of  reforma¬ 
tion. 

It  11111ft  be  forgotten,  that  the  Grecian  audience  en¬ 
joyed  the  exercife  of  critical  authority  as  well  as  of  claf- 
fical  amufement  at  their  theatre.  They  applauded  and 
cenfured,  as  at  the  prefent  day,  by  clapping  hands  and 
hiding.  Their  fuffrage,  at  thofe  tragedies  afted  upon  the 
folemn  feafts  of  Bacchus,  adjudged  a  laurel  crown  to  the 
moft  fuccefsful  dramatic  author.  This  faculty  was  fre¬ 
quently  abufed;  but  the  public,  on  fober  reflexion, 
ieldom  failed  to  be  afnamed  of  fuch  acls  of  injuftice,  and 
faithful,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  rules  of  criticifm,  evinced 
a  finenefs  and  corredlnefs  of  judgment,  which  never  de¬ 
fended  to  the  populace  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Grecian  drama,  it  mull  be  remembered,  derived 
its  origin  from  a  religious  ceremony;  and,  amid  all  its  re¬ 
finement,  never  loft  its  devotional  character,  unlefs  it 
fliall  be  judged  to  have  done  fo  in  the  department  of 
fatirical  comedy.  When  the  audience  was  aflembled  they 
underwent  a  religious  luftration  ;  and  the  archons,  or 
chief  magiftrates,  paid  their  public  adoration  to  Bacchus, 
If  ill  regarded  as  the  patron  of  the  theatrical  art,  and  whole 
altar  was  always  placed  in  the  theatre. 

It  was  in  confiitence  with  this  connexion  betwixt  the 
drama  and  religion,  that  the  principal  Grecian  tragedians 
thought  themlelves  entitled  to  produce  upon  the  ftage 
the  moft  facred  events  of  their  mythological  hiftory.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that,  in  doing  fo,  they  injured 
the  effedt  of  their  fable  and  aftion,  fince  fufpenfe  and  un¬ 
certainty,  fo  effential  to  the  intereft  of  a  play,  could  not 
be  fuppofed  to  exift  where  the  immortal  gods,  beings  con¬ 
trolling  all  others, and  theinfelves  uncontrolled,  were feleift- 
ed  as  the  agents  in  the  piece.  But  it  mull  be  remembered, 
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that  the  fynod  of  Olympus,  from  Jove  downwards,  were 
themfelves  but  limitary  deities,  poffefting,  indeed,  a 
certain  influence  upon  human  affairs,  but  unable  to  Hem 
or  divert  the  tide  of  fate  or  delliny,  upon  whofe  dark 
bofom,  according  to  the  Grecian  creed,  gods  as  well  as 
men  were  embarked,  and  both  fweeping  downwards  to 
fome  diflant  yet  inevitable  termination  of  the  pref'ent 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  which  fhould  annihilate  at  once 
the- race  of  divinity  and  of  mortality.  This  awful  cataf- 
trophe  is  hinted  at  not  very  obfcurely  by  Prometheus, 
who,  when  chained  to  his  rock,  exults,  in  his- prophetic 
view,  in  the  deftruftion  of  his  oppreffor  Jupiter ;  and  fo 
far  did  Efchylus,  in  particular,  carry  the  introduction  of 
religious  topics  into  his  drama,  that  he  efcaped  with  fome 
difficulty  from  an  accufation  of  having  betrayed  the 
Eieufinian  ntyfteries. 

Where  the  fubjeft  of  the  drama  was  not  actually  taken 
from  mythological  hiftory,  and  when  the  gods  themfelves 
did  not  enter  upon  the  fcene,  the  Grecian  ftage  was,  as 
vve  have  already  hinted,  ufually  trod  by  beings  fcarcely 
lefs  awful  to  the  imagination  of  the  audience  ;  the  heroes 
namely,  of  their  old  traditional  hiftory,  to  whom  they  at¬ 
tributed  an  immediate  defcent  from  their  deities,  a  frame 
of  body  and  mind  furpaffing  humanity,  and  after  death 
an  exaltation  into  the  rank  of  demigods.  It  mult  be  added, 
that,  even  when  the  aftion  was  laid  among  a  lefs  digni¬ 
fied  fetof  perfonages,  (till  thealtar  wasprefent  on  the  ftage; 
incenfe  frequently  fmoked  ;  and  frequent  prayers  and 
obteltations  of  the  deity  reminded  the  audience  that  the 
fports  of  the  ancient  theatre  had  their  origin  in  religious 
obfervances.  It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  ftate  how  widely 
the  claffical  drama,  in  this  refpeft,  differs  in  principle 
from  that  of  the  modern,  which  pretends  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  elegant  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  whofe  end 
is  attained  when  it  fupplies  an  evening’s  amufement, 
whofe  lefions  are  only  of  a  moral  defcription,  and  which 
is  fo  far  from  poffefling  a  religious  character,  that  it  has, 
with  difficulty,  efcaped  condemnation  as  a  profane,  diffo- 
lute,  and  anti-chriftian,  paftime. 

The  ancients,  we  have  feen,  endeavoured  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  including  the  ufe  of  mafks  and  of 
bufkins,  to  difguife  the  perfon  of  the  aftor ;  and'",  at  the 
expenfe  of  facrificing  the  expreffion  of  his  countenance, 
and  the  grace,  or  at  leaft  the  eafe  of  his  form,  they  re¬ 
moved  from  the  obfervation  of  the  audience,  every  af- 
fociation  which  could  betray  the  perfon  of  an  individual 
player,  under  the  garb  of  the  deity  or  hero  he  was  de- 
iigned  toreprefent.  To  have  done  otherwife  would  have 
been  held  indecorous,  if  not  profane.  It  follows,  that,  as 
the  objeft  of  the  Athenian  and  of  the  modern  auditor 
in  attending  the  theatre  was  perfeftly  different,  the 
pleafure  which  each  derived  from  the  reprefentation  had 
a  diftinft  fource.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Englifhman’s 
defire  to  fee  a  particular  character  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  after  by  whom  it  is  performed.  He 
dees  not  wifh  to  fee  Hamlet  in  the  abftraft,  fo  much  as  to 
fee  how  Kean  performs  that  charafter,  and  to  compare 
him  perhaps  with  his  own  recolleftions  of  Garrick  in  t lie 
fame  part.  He  comes  prepared  to  ftudy  each  variation 
of  the  aftor’s  countenance,  each  change  in  his  accen¬ 
tuation  and  deportment;  to  note  with  critical  accuracy 
the  points  which  diferiminate  his  mode  of  afting  from 
that  of  others;  and  to  compare  the  whole  with  his  own 
abftraft  of  the  charafter.  The  pleafure  arifing  from  this 
ipeciesof  critical  inveftigation  and  contraft  is  lo  intimate- 
]y  allied  with  our  ideas  of  theatrical  amufement,  that  we 
can  fcarce  admit  the  poflibility  of  deriving  much  fatisfac- 
tion  from  a  reprefentation  fuftained  by  an  aftor  whofe 
perfonal  appearance  and  peculiar  expreffion  of  features 
fhould  be  concealed  from  us,  lioweverfplendid  his  declama¬ 
tion  or  however  appropriate  hisgefture  and  aftion.  But  this 
mode  ofconftdering  the  drama,  and  the  delight  which  we  de¬ 
rive  from  it,  would  have  appeared  to  the  Greeks  a  foolifh 
and  profane  refinement,  not  very  different  in  point  of  tafte 
from,  the  expedient  of  Snug  the  joiner,  who  intimated 


his  identity  by  letting  his  natural  vifage  be  feen  under 
the  mafic  of  the  lion  which  he  reprefented.  It  was  with 
the  direft  purpofe  of  concealing  the  features  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  aftor,  as  tending  to  deftroy  the  effeft  of  his 
theatrical  difguife,  that  the  mafk  and  bufkin  were  firft  in¬ 
vented,  and  afterwards  retained  in  ufe.  The  figure  was 
otherv.’ife  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  deity  or  demigod,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ftatue  beft  known,  and  adored  with  moll  de¬ 
votion  by  the  Grecian  public.  The  mafk  was  by  artifts 
who  were  eminent  in  the  plaftic  art,  fo  formed  as  to 
perfeft  the  refemblance.  Thefeus,  or  Hercules,  flood, 
before  the  audience,  in  the  very  form  with  which  paintersr 
and  ftatuaries  had  taught  them  to  inveft  the  hero;  and 
there  was  certainly  thus  gained  a  more  complete  fcenic 
deception  than  could  have  been  obtained  in  our  prefent 
mode.  It  was  aided  by  the  diftance  interpofed  betwixt 
the  audience  and  the  ftage;  but,  above  all,  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  enthufiafm  afting  upon  the  congregated 
thoufands,  whofe  imagination,  equally  lively  and  fuf- 
ceptible,  were  prompt  to  receive  the  impreffions  which 
the  noble  verfe  of  their  authors  conveyed  to  their  ears, 
and  the  living  perfonification  of  their  gods  and  demigods 
placed  before  their  eyes. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  add,  that  while  thefe  obferva- 
tions  plead  their  apology  for  the  mafic  and  the  bufkin  of 
the  ancients,  they  leave,  where  it  flood  before,  every  ob- 
jeftion  to  thofe  awkward  and  unfeemly  difguifes,  con- 
fidered  in  themfelves,  and  without  reference  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  purpofe  and  tendency  of  the  ancient  theatre.  In  faft, 
the  exquifite  pleafure  derived  from  watching  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  feature  and  eye,  which  we  admire  in  an  ac- 
complifhed  aftor,  were  not,  as  fome  have  fuppofed, 
facrificed  by  the  ancients  for  the  affumption  of  thefe 
difguifes.  They  never  did,  and,  according  to  the  plan  of 
their  theatres,  never  could,  poffefs  that  fource  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  7'he  circuit  of  the  theatre  was  immenfe,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  thoufands  whom  it  contained  were  fo  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ftage,  that,  far  from  being  able  to  enjoy 
the  minute  play  of  the  aftor’s  features,  the  mafic  and 
bufkin  were  neceflary  to  give  diflinftion  to  his  figure, 
and  to  convey  all  which  the  ancients  expefted  to  fee,  his 
general  refemblance,  namely,  to  the  charafter  he  repre¬ 
fented. 

The  Grecian  aftors  held  a  high  rank  in  the  republic, 
and  thofe  efteemed  in  the  profefiion  were  richly  recom¬ 
pensed.  Their  art  was  the  more  dignified,  becaufe  the 
poets  themfelves  ufually  reprefented  the  principal  charac¬ 
ter  in  their  own  pieces ;  a  circumflance  which  corroborates 
what  we  have  already  ftated  concerning  the  comparative 
inferiority  of  talents  required  in  a  Grecian  aftor,  who  was 
only  expefted  to  move  with  grace  and  declaim  with  truth 
and  juftice.  His  difguife  hid  all  perfonal  imperfections, 
and  thus  a  Grecian  poet  might  afpire  to  become  an  aftor, 
without  that  extraordinary  and  unlikely  union  of  moral 
and  phyfical  powers,  w'hich  would  be  neceflary  to  qualify 
a  modern  dramatift  to  mount  the  ftage  in  perfon,  and 
excel  at  once  as  a  poet  and  as  an  aftor. 

Sophocles,  who  obtained  from  his  countrymen  the 
title  of  the  Bee  of  Attica,  rivalled  Efchylus  when  in  the 
poffeflion  of  the  flage,  and  even  carried  away  the  prize. 
His  fuccefs  occafioned  the  veteran’s  retreat  to  Sicily, 
where  he  died,  commanding  that  his  epitaph  fliould  make 
mention  of  his  (hare  in  the  viftory  of  Marathon,  but 
fhould  contain  no  allufion  to  his  dramatic  excellencies. 
Sophocles  judicioufly  avoided  the  dizzy  and  terrific  path 
which  Efchylus  had  trod  with  fo  firm  ,and  daring  a  ftep. 
It  was  his  objeft  to  move  forrow  and  conipaftion,  rather 
than  to  excite  indignation  and  terror.  He  ftudied  the 
progrefs  of  aftion  with  more  attention  than  Efchylus,  and 
excelled  in  that  modulation  of  the  (lory  by  which  intereft 
is  excited  at  the  beginning  of  a  drama,  maintained  in  its 
progrefs,  and  gratified  at  its  conclufion.  His  fubjefts 
therefore  are  of  a  nature  more  melancholy,  but  lefs 
fublime,  than  thofe  of  his  predeceffor.  He  was  the  mod 
fortunate  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  He  attained  the  age  of 
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ninety-one  years;  and  in  his  eightieth,  to  vindicate  him- 
felf  from  a  charge  of  mental  imbecility,  lie  read  to  the 
Judges  his  (Edipus  Coloneus,  the  mod:  beautiful,  at  leaf! 
the  mod  perfefl,  of  his  tragedies.  He  furvived  Euripides, 
his  molt,  formidable  rival,  of  whom  alfo  we  muf!  fpeak  a 
few  words. 

Euripides  is  the  firl!  tragedian  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
paffion  which  has  been  too  exclufively  made  the  moving 
caufe  of  intereft  on  the  modern  ftage,  the  firlt  who  fa- 
crificed  to  “  Cupid,  king  of  gods  and  men.”  But  the 
dramatic  life  of  this  padion  has  been  purified  in  modern 
times,  by  the  introduction  of  that  tone  of  fentiment  which, 
fince  the  age  of  chivalry,  has  been  a  principal  ingredient 
in  heroic  affedlion.  This  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
in  whole  fociety  females,  generally  fpeaking,  held  a  low 
and  degraded  place,  from  which  few  individuals  emerged, 
unlefs  tbofe  who  afpired  to  the  talents  and  virtues  proper 
to  the  mafculine  fex.  Women  were  not  forbidden  to  be¬ 
come  competitors  for  the  laurel  or  the  oaken  crown 
offered  to  genius  and  to  patriotifm  ;  but  antiquity  held 
out  no  myrtle  wreath,  as  a  prize  for  the  domeftic  virtues 
peculiar  to  the  female  character.  Love,  therefore,  in 
Euripides,  does  not  always  breathe  purity  of  fentiment, 
but  is  flained  with  the  mixture  of  violent  and  degrading 
padions.  This,  however,  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  rather 
than  of  the  poet.  This  great  dramatift  was  Tefs  happy 
than  Sophocles  in  the  conftrudlion  of  his  plots;  and, 
inftead  of  the  happy  expedients  by  which  his  predeceffor 
introduces  us  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  drama,  he  had  too 
often  recourfe  to  the  mediation  of  a  prologue,  who  came 
forth  to  explain,  in  detail,  the  previous  hillory  necelfary 
to  underftand  the  piece. 

The  divifion  betwixt  tragedy  and  comedy,  for  both 
fprung  from  the  fame  commdn  origin,  namely,  the  fealis 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  the  difguifes  adopted  by  his 
worfhippers,  feems  to  have  taken  place  gradually  until 
the  jells  and  frolics,  which  made  a  principal  part  of  thefe 
revels,  were  found  mifplaced  when  introduced  with 
graver  matter,  and  were  made,  by  Sufarion  perhaps,  the 
fubjefl  of  a  feparate  province  of  the  drama.  The 
Grecian  comedy  was  divided  into  the  ancient,  the  middle, 
and  the  modern,  ftyle  of  compofition. 

The  ancient  and  original  comedy  was  of  a  kind  which 
may,  at  firl!  fight,  appear  to  derogate  from  the  religious 
purpofes  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  the  foundation  of 
the  drama.  They  frequently  turn  upon  parodies,  in 
which  the  perfons  and  adventures  of  thofe  gods  and 
heroes  w<ho  w'ere  the  fublime  fubjefts  of  the  tragic  drama 
are  introduced  for  the  purpofe  of  fport  and  ridicule,  as  in 
our  modern  farces  of  Midas  and  the  Golden  Pippin. 
Hercules  appears  in  one  of  thofe  pieces  aftonilhing  his 
boll  by  an  extravagant  appetite,  which  the  cook  in  vain 
attempts  to  fatiate,  by  placing  before  him,  in  lucceffion, 
all  the  various  dilhes  which  the  ancient  kitchen  afforded. 
In  another  comedy,  Bacchus  (in  w'hofe  honour  the  fo- 
lemnity  was  inftituted)  is  brought  in  only  in  order  to  ri¬ 
dicule  his  extreme  cowardice. 

It  is  probable,  that,  had  the  old  Grecian  comedy  con¬ 
tinued  to  diredl  its  Ihafts  of  ridicule  only  again!!  the  inha¬ 
bitants  o!  Olympus,  it  would  not  have  attradled  the 
coercion  of  the  magiftracy.  But  its  kingdom  was  far 
more  extenfive,  and  the  poets  claimed  the  privilege  of 
laying  their  opinions  on  public  affairs  before  the  people 
in  this  lhape.  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and  particularly 
Ariftophanes,  a  daring,  powerful,  and  apparently  un¬ 
principled,  writer,  converted  comedy  into  an  engine  for 
alfailing  the  credit  and  charadler  of  private  individuals, 
as  well  as  the  perfons  and  political  meafures  of  thofe  who 
adminiftered  the  Hate.  The  dodlrines  of  philofophy,  the 
power  of  the  magiftrate,  the  genius  of  the  poet,  the  rites 
proper  to  the  Deity,  were  alternately  made  the  fubjedl  of  the 
molt  uncompromifingand  fevere  fatire.  Itwas  foon  dilcover- 
ed  that  the  moredireflly  perfonal  the  affault  could  be  made, 
and  the  more  revered  or  exalted  the  perfonage,  the  great¬ 
er  was  the  malignant  fatisfaftion  of  the  audience,  who 
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loved  to  fee  wifdom,  authority,  and  religious  reverence, 
brought  down  to  their  own  level,  and  made  fubjeifts  ot 
ridicule  by  the  powers  of  the  mercilefs  fatirift:.  The  ufe 
of  the  mafic  enabled  Ariftophanes  to  render  his  fatire  yet 
more  pointedly  perfonal;  for,  by  forming  it  fo  as  to 
imitate,  probably  with  fome  abfurd  exaggeration,  the 
features  of  the  objed!  of  his  ridicule,  and  by  imitating 
thedrefsand  manner  of  the  original,  the  player  ftepped 
upon  the  ftage,  a  walking  and  fpeaking  caricature  of  the 
hero  of  the  night,  and  was  ufually  placed  in  fome  ludi¬ 
crous  pofition,  amidlf  the  fanciful  and  vvhimfical  chimeras 
with  which  the  fcene  was  peopled.  In  this  manner, 
Ariftophanes  ridiculed  with  equal  freedom  Socrates,  the 
wife!!  of  the  Athenians,  and  Cleon,  the  demagogue,  when 
at  the  height  of  his  power.  As  no  one  durft:  perform  the 
latter  part,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  one  fo  powerful, 
the  author  affed  Cleon  himfelf,  with  his  face  fmeared 
with  the  lees  of  wine. 

Like  the  fatire  of  Rabelais,  the  political  and  perfonal 
invedlive  of  Ariftophanes  was  mingled  with  a  plentiful 
allowance  of  fcurrilous  and  indecent  jefts,  which  were 
calculated  to  infure  a  favourable  reception  from  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  Yet  though  his  indecency,  and  the  often- 
five  and  indifcriminate  lcurrility  of  his  fatire,  deferve 
cenfure  ;  though  he  merits  the  blame  of  the  wife  for  his 
attack  upon  Socrates,  and  of  thelearned  for  his  repeated 
and  envenomed  aflanlts  on  Euripides;  Ariftophanes  has 
neverthelefs  added  one  deathlefs  name  to  the  deathlefs 
period  in  which  he  flourifhed  ;  and,  from  the  richnefs  of 
his  fancy,  and  gaiety  of  his  tone,  has  deferved  the  title  of 
the  Father  of  Comedy.  When  the  ftyle  of  his  farcafrn 
pofleffed  the  rarenefs  of  novelty,  it  was  confidered  of  fo 
much  importance  to  the  ftate,  that  a  crown  of  olive  was 
voted  to  the  poet,  as  one  who  had  taught  Athens  the 
defedls  of  her  public  men. 

The  ancient  comedy,  however,  was  of  a  charaCler  too 
licentious  to  be  long  tolerated.  Two  or  three  decrees 
having  been  in  vain  palled,  in  order  to  protedl  the  citizens 
again!!  libels  of  this  poignant  defcription,  the  ancient 
comedy  was  finally  profcribed  by  that  oligarchy  which 
affumed  the  government  of  Athens  upon  the  downfal 
of  the  popular  government  towards  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war.  By  order  of  thefe  rulers,  Anaxander,  an 
adtor,  was  punifhed  capitally,  for  parodying  a  line  of 
Euripides  fo  as  to  infer  a  flight  of  the  government. 
He  was  llarved  to  death,  to  which,  as  an  appropriate 
punifhment,  the  public  has  fince  his  time  often  indirectly 
condemned  both  adfors  and  dramatifts.  Ariftophanes, 
who  was  Hill  alive,  bowed  to  the  ftorm,  and  relinquifhed 
the  critical  and  fatirical  fcourge,  which  he  had  hitherto 
exercifed  in  the  combined  capacity  of  fatirift,  reformer, 
and  reviewer;  and  the  ufe  of  the  chorus  vtas  prohibited 
to  comic  authors,  as  it  feems  to  have  been  in  their  ftanzas 
chiefly  that  the  offenfive  fatire  was  inverted.  To  this 
edidt  Horace  alludes  in  the  well  known  lines  : 

The  ancient  comedy  next  play’d  its  part, 

Well-fam’d,  at  firft,  for  fpirit  and  for  art ; 

But,  Liberty  o’erleaping  decent  awe, 

Satiric  rage  required  refiraint  from  law, 

The  edict  fpoke  ;  difhonour’d  filence  bound 

The  chorus,  and  forbade  their  ancient  right  to  wound. 

In  the  middle  copied}/,  Thalia  and  her  votaries  feemed 
to  have  retraced  their  fteps,  and,  avoiding  perfonal  fatire, 
reforted  once  more  to  general  fuhjedts  of  burleique 
raillery.  We  learn  from  hiftory,  real  or  fabulous,  or 
from  the  works  of  the  elder  poets,  that  thefe  plays  had 
the  fanciful  wildnefs  without  the  perfonal  fatire  of  the 
ancient  comedy;  for  the  authors  were  obliged  to  take 
care  that  there  was  no  “offence”  in  their  pleafantry.  At 
mod,  they  only  ventured  to  touch  on  matters  of  inffant 
intereft  in  the  way  of  inuendo,  under  feigned  titles  and 
oblique  hints,  and  had  no  longer  the  audacity  to  join 
men’s  vices  or  follies  to  their  names.  Ariftophanes  re¬ 
call  feveral  of  his  pieces  in  this  manner.  But  the  fame 
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food,  without  the  poignant  feafoning  to  which  the 
audience  had  been  accultomed,  palled  on  their  tafte;  and 
this  call  of  pieces  foon  gave  place  to  that  which  the 
ancients  called  the  new  comedy,  fo  fuccefsfully  cultivated 
by  Menander  and  others. 

The  new  corned tj  had  for  its  objedt  the  ludicrous  inci¬ 
dents  of  private  life ;  celebrare  domeflica  f'afla ,  fays 
Horace;  to  detail  thofe  foibles,  follies,  and  whimfical  acci¬ 
dents,  which  are  circumftances  material  and  ferious  to  the 
agents  themfelves,  but,  as  very  ufually  happens  on  the 
llage  of  the  world,  matters  only  of  ludicrous  intereft  to 
the  lookers-on.  The  new  comedy  admitted  alfo  many 
incidents  of  a  charadler  not  purely  ludicrous,  and  fome 
which,  calling  forth  pathetic  emotion,  approached  more 
nearly  to  the  charadter  of  tragedy  than  had  been  admitted 
in  the  ancient  comedies  of  Ariftophanes,  and  in  this 
rather  refembled  what  the  French  have  called  tragedie 
lourgcoife.  It  is  fcarcely  necefiary  to  remark,  that  the 
line  cannot  be  always  diftindlly  drawn  betwixt  the  fubjedls 
which  excite  mirth  and  thofe  which  call  forth  fympathy. 
It  often  happens  that  the  fame  incident  is  at  once  affect¬ 
ing  and  ludicrous,  or  admits  of  being  prefented  alter¬ 
nately  in  either  point  of  view.  In  a  drama,  alfo,  which 
treats  of  the  faults  and  lighter  vices,  as  well  as  of  the 
follies  of  mankind,  it  is  natural  that  the  author  Ihould 
fometimes  affume  the  high  tone  of  the  moralill.  In  thefe 
cafes,  to  ufe  the  language  of  Horace,  comedy  exalts  her 
voice;  and  the  offended  father,  the  Pantaloon  of  the  piece, 
fwells  into  fublimity  of  language.  A  pleafant  fpecies  of 
compofition  was  thus  attained,  in  which  wit  and  humour 
were  relieved  by  touches  both  of  fentiment  and  moral 
inftrudtion.  The  new  comedy,  taken  in  this  enlarged 
point  of  view,  formed  the  introduction  to  the  modern 
drama;  but  it  was  neither  fo  comprehenfive  in  its  plan, 
nor  fo  various  in  character  and  intereft.  To  avoid  the 
charge  of  alfaulting,  or  perhaps  the  temptation  to  attack, 
private  perfons,  the  aCtors  in  their  drama  were  rather 
painted  as  perfonifications  of  particular  claffes  of  fociety, 
than  living  individual  characters.  The  lift  of  ' thefe  per- 
fonages  was  fufficiently  meagre.  The  principal  character, 
upon  whofe  devices  and  ingenuity  the  whole  plot  ufually 
turns,  is  the  Gela  of  the  piece,  a  witty,  roguifti,  infi- 
nuating,  and  malignant,  (lave,  the  confidant  of  a  wild 
and  extravagant  fon,  whom  he  aids  in  his  pious  endea¬ 
vours  to  cheat  a  fufpicious,  fevere,  and  griping,  father. 
When  to  thefe  three  are  added,  a  wily  courtezan,  a  pro- 
curefs,  a  ftolen  virgin,  who  is  generally  a  mute  or  nearly 
fuch,  we  have  all  the  ftock-charaCters  which  are  proper 
to  the  claffic  comedy.  Upon  this  limited  fcale  of  notes 
the  ancients  rung  their  changes,  relieving  them  occafion- 
ally,  however,  by  the  introduction  of  a  boaftful  foldier,  a 
boorifh  clown,  or  a  mild  and  good-natured  old  man,  to 
contrail  with  the  irafcible  Chremes  of  the  piece,  the  more 
ordinary  reprefentative  of  old  age.  The  plot  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  as  limple  as  the  call  of  the  characters.  A  father 
lofes  his  child,  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  procurefs  or 
flave-merchant.  The  efforts  of  the  youth,  who  falls  in 
love  with  this  captive,  to  ranfom  her  from  her  captivity, 
are  feconded  by  the  Have,  who  aids  him  in  the  various 
devices  necefiary  to  extort  from  his  father  the  funds  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  purchafe;  and  their  tricks  form  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  intrigue.  When  it  is  necefiary  the  play 
ffiall  clofe,  the  difcovery  of  the  girl’s  birth  takes  place, 
and  the  young  couple  are  married.  The  plots  are,  indeed, 
fometimes  extended,  or  enlarged  by  additional  circum¬ 
ftances,  but  very  feldom  by  any  novelty  of  character  or 
variety  of  general  form. 

If  thefe  dramas,  however,  do  not  entertain  us  with  a 
difplay  of  the  fpecific  varieties  of  character,  they  often 
convey  maxims  evincing  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
paflion  and  feeling;  and  are  fo  admirably  adapted  to 
exprefs,  in  few  and  pithy  words,  truths  which  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  remember,  that  even  the  apoftle  Paul  himfelf 
lias  not  difdained  to  quote  a  paflage  from  a  Grecian 
dramatift.  The  fituation,  alfo,  of  their  perfonages,  is 


often  truly  comic;  and  the  modern  writers  who  have 
borrowed  their  ideas,  and  arranged  them  according  to 
the  tafte  of  their  own  age,  have  often  been  indebted  to 
the  ancients  for  the  principal  caufe  of  their  fuccefs. 

The  chorus,  filenced,  as  we  have  feen,  owing  to  the 
licence  of  the  old  comedy,  made  no  appendage  to  that 
which  was  fubftituted  in  its  place.  The  exhibition  of  the 
Grecian  comedy  did  not,  in  other  refpeCts,  in  fo  far  as  we 
know,  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  tragedy.  Inftead 
of  the  choral  interludes,  the  reprefentation  was  now 
divided,  by  intervals  of  ceffation,  into  aCls,  as  upon  the 
modern  (tage. 

The  Romans,  rather  martial  than  literary,  copied  their 
dramatic  entertainments  from  the  Greeks.  The  Romans 
were  not,  indeed,  without  a  fort  of  rude  dramatic  repre¬ 
fentation  of  their  own,  of  the  fame  nature  with  that 
which,  as  w'e  have  already  noticed,  ufually  arifes  in  an 
early  period  of  fociety.  Thefe  were  called  Fabulce 
Atellanee ;  farces,  for  fuch  they  were,  which  took  their 
name  from  Atella,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Ofci  in  Italy. 
They  were  performed  by  the  Roman  youth,  who  ufed  to 
attack  each  other  with  fatirical  couplets  during  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  fome  rude  game,  in  which  they  feem  to  have  re- 
prefented  the  charadters  of  fabulous  antiquity.  But  391 
years  before  the  Chriftian  a;ra,  the  Romans,  in  the  time 
of  a  great  peftilence,  as  we  learn  from  Livy,  introduced  a 
more  regular  fpecies  of  theatrical  entertainment,  in  order 
to  propitiate  the  deities  by  a  folemn  exhibition  of  public 
games,  after  which,  this  amufement  affumed,  according 
to  the  hiftorian,  the  appearance  of  a  profeffional  art;  and 
the  Roman  youth,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  as  amateur 
performers,  gave  up  the  ftage  to  regular  performers. 

Thefe  plays  continued,  however,  to  be  of  a  very  rude 
ftrudture,  until  the  Grecian  ftage  was  tranfplanted  to 
Rome.  Livius  Andronicus,  by  birth  a  Grecian,  led  the 
way  in  this  improvement,  and  is  accounted  her  firft  dra¬ 
matift.  See  Livy,  book  iii.  v.  vii. 

Seneca  the  philofopher  is  the  only  Roman  tragedian 
whole  works  have  reached  our  time.  His  tragedies 
afford  no  very  favourable  fpecimen  of  Roman  art.  They 
are  in  the  falfe  tafte  which  iucceeded  the  age  of  Augultus, 
and  debafed  the  ftyle  of  compofition  of  that  of  Nero  ; 
bombaftic,  tedious,  and  pedantic  ;  treating,  indeed,  of 
Grecian  fubjedls,  but  not  with  Grecian  art.  It  is  a 
curious  fadt,  that  in  Seneca’s  Medea,  the  Chorus,  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  adt,  diftindlly  predicts  the  difcovery  of 
America,  which  took  place  1400  years  after  that  drama 
was  written.  In  the  paflage  here  alluded  to,  it  is  fiaid, 
“  A  new  Tiphys,  a  fon  of  the  earth,  will,  in  ages  to  come, 
difcover  remote  regions  towards  the  weft,  and  Thule  will 
no  longer  be  the  extremity  of  the  univerfe.” 

- — venient  annis 

Stecula  feris,  quibus  Oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Tiphyfque  novos 
Detegat  orbes,  nec  fit  terris  ultima  Thule. 

« 

By  a  fingular  contrail,  although  we  have  loft  the  more 
valuable  tragedies  of  Rome,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
judge  of  the  new  Greek  comedy  through  the  medium 
of  the  Latin  tranllations.  Of  Menander  we  have  but  a 
few  fragments,  and  our  examples  of  his  drama  are  de¬ 
rived  exclufively  from  Plautus  and  Terence.  Of  thefe, 
the  former  appears  the  more  original,  the  latter  the  more 
elegant,  author.  The  comedies  of  Plautus  are  much 
more  connedled  with  manners,  much  more  full  of 
what  may  be  termed  drollery  and  comic  fituation, 
and  are  believed  to  poffefs  a  greater  portion  of  Roman 
charadter.  The  Romans  indeed,  had  two  fpecies  .of 
comedy,  the  Palliata,  where  the  fcene  and  drefs  were 
Grecian  ;  and  the  Togata,  where  both  were  Roman.  But, 
befides  this  diftindtion,  even  the  Mantled,  or  Grecian, 
comedy,  might  be  more  or  lefs  of  a  Roman  call;  and 
Plautus  is  luppofed  to  have  infufed  a  much  ftronger 
national  tone  into  his  plays  than  can  be  traced  in 
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thofe  of  Terence.  They  are  a!fo  of  a  ruder  caft,  and 
more  extravagant,  retaining,  perhaps,  a  larger  portion  of 
the  rough  horfe-play  peculiar  to  the  Fabulce  Atellance. 
Terence,  on  the  contrary,  is  elegant,  refined,  and  fenten- 
tious  ;  decorous  and  regular  in  the  conftrudlion  of  his 
plots;  exhibiting  more  of  wit  in  his  dialogue  than  of 
comic  force  in  his  fituations ;  grave  often  and  moral  ; 
fometimes  even  pathetic  ;  and  furnifhing,  upon  the  whole, 
the  mod  perfedl  fpecimens  of  the  Grecian  comedy,  both 
in  a£lion  and  character. 

The  alterations  which  the  Romans  made  in  the 
practice  of  the  theatrical  art  do  not  feem  to  have  been  of 
great  confequence.  One  circumftance,  however,  deferves 
notice.  The  orcheftra,  or,  as  we  fliould  fay,  the  pit  of  the 
theatre,  was  no  longer  left  vacant  for  the  occafional  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  chorus,  but  was  filled  with  the  fenators, 
knights,  and  other  more  refpeftable  citizens.  The  ftage 
was  thus  brought  more  near  to  the  eye  of  the  higher  clafs 
of  the  audience.  It  would  alfo  feem  that  the  theatres 
were  fmaller ;  for  we  read  of  two  fo  conftruCted,  that 
each  turned  upon  a  pivot,  fo  that,  when  placed  back  to 
back,  they  were  feparate  theatres,  yet  were  capable  of 
being  wheeled  round,  with  all  the  audience,  fo  as  to  bring 
their  oblong  ends  together,  then  forming  a  fingle  amphi¬ 
theatre,  in  which  the  games  of  the  circus  fucceeded  to 
dramatic  reprefentation.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  the 
exigence  of  fuch  machinery,  (though  the  fpedlators  are 
wheeled  round  at  our  modern  Diorama;)  but  the  ftory, 
at  any  rate,  feems  to  (how,  that  their  theatres  mud  have 
been  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Greece,  to  admit  the 
fuppofition  of  fuch  an  evolution  as  being  in  any  degree 
practicable.  This  diminution  in  the  fize  of  the  houfe, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  orcheftra  by  the  moft  dignified 
part  of  the  audience,  may  have  afforded  areafon  why  maflcs 
were,  at  lead  occalionally,  difufed  on  the  Roman  ftage. 
That  they  were  fometimes  difufed  is  certain;  for  Cicero 
mentions  Rofcius  Gallus  as  ufing  a  mafk  to  conceal  a 
deformity  arifing  from  the  inequality  of  his  eyes,  which 
implies  plainly  that  other  comedians  played  with  their 
faces  difclofed.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  the  mafk  were  felt,  fo  foon  as  the  diftance 
was  diminiftied  between  the  performer  and  the  fpedtators  ; 
and  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  this  difguife  was 
firft  laid  afide  in  the  fmaller  theatres. 

But  the  principal  change  introduced  by  the  Romans 
into  the  drama,  and  which  continues  to  aff'eCt  it  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  refpeCted  the  ftatus  or  rank  of  the 
aClors  in  fociety.  We  have  feen  that  Athens,  enthufiaftic 
in  her  attachment  to  the  fine  arts,  held  no  circumftances 
degrading  which  were  connected  with  them.  Efchylus 
and  Sophocles  were  foldiers  and  ftatefmen,  yet  loft  nothing 
in  the  opinion  of  their  countrymen,  by  appearing  on  the 
public  ftage.  Euripides,  who  was  alfo  a  perfon  of  confe¬ 
quence,  proved  that  “love  efteems  no  office  mean;”  for 
he  danced  in  a  female  difguife  in  his  own  drama,  and 
that  not  as  the  princefs  Nauticlea,  but  as  one  of  her  hand¬ 
maidens,  or,  in  modern  phrafe,  as  a  figurante.  The  Gre¬ 
cians,  therefore,  attached  no  difhonour  to  the  perfon  of 
the  aftor,  nor  efteemed  that  he  who  contributed  to  giving 
the  amufement  of  the  theatre  was  at  all  degraded  beneath 
thofe  who  received  it.  It  was  otherwife  in  Rome.  The 
contempt  which  the  Romans  entertained  for  players 
might  be  founded  partly  upon  their  confounding  this 
elegant  amufement  with  the  games  of  the  Circus  and 
Amphitheatre,  performed  by  gladiators  and  (laves,  the 
meaneft,  in  (hort,  of  mankind.  .Hence,  to  ufe  the  words 
of  St.  Auguftin,  “  the  ancient  Romans,  accounting  the 
art  of  ftage-playing  and  the  whole  fcene  infamous,  or¬ 
dained  that  this  (ort  of  men  (hould  not  only  want  the 
honour  of  other  citizens,  but  alfo  be  disfranchifed  and 
thruft  out  of  their  tribe,  by  a  legal  and  difgraceful  cenfure, 
which  the  cenfors  were  to  execute;  becaufe  they  would 
not  fuft'er  their  vulgar  fort  of  people,  much  lefs  their 
fenators,  to  be  defamed,  difgraced,  or  defiled  with  ftage- 
players which  adt  of  theirs  he  ftyles  “  an  excellent  true 


Roman  prudence,  to  be  enumerated  among  the  Romans’ 
praifes.”  Accordingly,  an  edict  of  the  praetor  ftigmatized 
as  infamous  all  who  appeared  on  the  ftage,  either  to 
fpeakoradt;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  from  this  general 
profcription  the  Roman  youth  were  excepted ;  and  they 
continued  to  enadt  the  Fabulce  Atellance,  namely,  the 
farces  or  drolleries  of  ancient  Italian  origin,  without 
incurring  any  ftigma.  This  exception  feems  to  indicate, 
that  the  edidt  originated  in  the  national  pride  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  contempt  for  Grecian  literature,  and 
for  foreigners  of  every  defcription.  Under  any  other 
view  it  is  impoffible  they  lhould  have  preferred  the  adfors 
in  thefe  coarfe  farces,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  originals  of  no  lefs  perfons  than  Harlequin 
and  Punchinello,  to  thofe  who  polfefted  tafte  and  talents 
fufficient  to  execute  the  mafterly  fcenes  borrowed  from 
the  Grecian  drama. 

Injuftice,  however,  and  we  call  that  law  unjuft  which 
devotes  to  general  infamy  any  profeffion  of  which  it 
neverthelefs  tolerates  the  practice,  is  ufually  inconfiftent. 
Several  individual  play-adtors  at  Rome  rofe  to  high  public 
efteem,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  great  wealth.  Rofcius 
was  the  friend  and  companion  ot  Pifo  and  Sylla,  and, 
what  was  ftill  more  to  his  credit,  of  Cicero  himfelf,  who 
thus  eulogifes  the  fcenic  art,  while  commemorating  the 
merit  of  his  deceafed  friend  :  “  Quis  noftrum  tarn  animo 
agrefti  ac  duro  fair,  ut  Rofcii  morte  nuper  non  commo- 
veretur  ?  qui  quum  eflet  Cenex  mortuus,  tamen,  propter 
excellentem  artem  ac  venuftatem,  videbatur  omnino  mori 
non  debuiffe.”  Paris,  another  Roman  aflor,  reached  a 
height  of  celebrity  as  diftinguiffied  as  Rofcius,  and  exer- 
cifed,  as  many  of  his  profeffion  have  fince  done,  an  arbi¬ 
trary  authority  over  the  unfortunate  dramatic  authors. 
It  is  recorded  by  the  fatirift,  that  Statius  the  epic  poet 
might  have  ftarved,  had  he  not  given  up  to  this  favourite 
of  the  public,  upon  1A  own  terms  doubtlefs,  the  manu- 
fcript  of  an  unacfed  performance.  Paris  was  put  to 
death  by  Domitian  out  of  jealoufy.  If  theadlors  rofe  to  be 
perfons  of  importance  in  Rome,  the  dramatic  critics  were 
no  lefs  fo.  They  formed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  dramatic  authors,  to  which  the  great  names  of 
Ariftotle  and  Horace  both  contributed  their  authority. 

At  Rome,  for  many  ages,  the  theatres  were  temporary 
ftrudtures  of  wood,  raifedat  the  expenfeof  the  cediles,  or 
other  candidates  for  popular  favour,  and  renewed  asocca- 
fion  required.  Even  the  permanent  theatres  of  Pompey, 
Balbus,  and  Marcellus,  feem  to  have  been  conftrudfed  for 
the  exhibitions  of  the  gladiators,  rather  than  for  the  ufe 
of  the  ftage.  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Auguftus,  relates, 
that  when  the  emperor  affigned  to  each  order  its  place, 
the  women  were  allowed  to  fee  the  games  only  from  the 
upper  portico;  and  that  afterwards  they  were  abfolutely 
prohibited  from  entering  the  theatre;  it  not  being  decent 
for  them  to  alftft  at  fuch  reprefentations.  Th^fe  regula¬ 
tions  were  however  foon  laid  afide.  Juvenal  in  his  fixth 
fatire  fpeaks  of  the  ardour  with  which  the  women  in  his 
time  crowded  to  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  : 

Utfpedlet  ludos,  conducit  Ogulnia  veftern, 

Conducit  comites,  fellam,  cervical,  arnicas, 

Nutricem,  et  flavam,  cui  det  mandata,  puellam. 
Calphurnius  Siculus,  in  an  eclogue  which  has  been  pre- 
ferved  entire,  introduces  a  countryman,  who  for  the  firft 
time  having  been  prefent  at  the  games;  on  his  return 
from  Rome  relates  to  a  neighbour  the  wonderful  fights 
with  which  he  had  been  entertained.  Many  particulars 
worthy  of  notice,  and  explanatory  of  thefe  ftrudtures,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  this  poem  ;  the  defcriptive  part  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  following  account  of  the  (trudture  of  the 
amphitheatre,  is  here  inferred  : 

Vidimus  in  ccelum  trabibus  fpedtacula  textis 
Surgere,  Tarpeium  prope  delpedtantia  culmen, 
Immenfofque  gradus,  et  clivos  lene  jacentes. 

Venimus  ad  fedes,  ubi  pulla  fordida  vefte 
Inter  fcemineas  fpedlabat  turba  cathedras, 
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Nam  qusecunqne  patent  fub  aperto  libera  ccelo  ; 
Auteques  aut  nivei  loca  denfavere  tribuni. 

Qualiterhaec  pafnlum  contendit  vallis  in  orbem, 

Et  finuata  latus  refupinis  undique  11 1  vis 
Inter  contimios  curvatur  concava  montes, 

Sic  tibi  planitiem  curvte  finus  ambit  arenae  ; 

Et  geminis  medium  fe  molibus  alligat  ovum. — 

— Balteus  en  gemmis,  en  ill i ta  porticos  auro 
Certatim  radiant;  nec  non  ubi  finis  arenas 
Proxima  marmoreo  peragit  fpe&acula  muro, 

Sternitur  adjunCtis  ebur  admirabile  truncis, 

Et  coit  in  rutulum,  tereti  qua  lubricus  axe 
Impofitos  fubita  vertigine  falleret  ungues, 

Excuteretque  feras;  auro  quoqtte  torta  refulgent 
Retia,  quae  totis  in  arenam  dentibus  extant, 

Dentibus  asquatis,  et  erat,  tnihi  crede  Lycota, 

Si  qua  tides,  noltro  dens  longior  omnis  aratro.  Eclorja  vii. 

We  have  fpoken  of  the  early  and  primitive  theatres  of 
the  Romans  as  being  of  fmaller  dimenfions  than  thofe 
ct  Greece.  But  the  Coloffeum,  or  Amphitheatre  of  Vef¬ 
pafian,  was  the  largelt  theatre  in  the  world.  This  ftupen- 
dous  edifice, 

Which  in  its  public  (hows  unpeopled  Rome, 

And  held  uncrowded  nations  in  its  womb, 

was  called  the  Amphitheatre  of  Vefpafian,  or  Coloffeum, 
from  its  magnitude;  or,  as  fome  authors,  with  lefs  pro¬ 
bability,  fuppofe,  from  a  coloffal  ftatue  of  Nero,  which 
ltood  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  alfo  called  the  Amphi¬ 
theatre,  and  fometimes  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  but  is 
more  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Coloffeum. 
Situated  in  a  valley  in  the  middle  of  the  feven  hills  of 
Rome,  it  rears  its  lofty  head  fupreme  among  them  all.  It 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Flavius  Vefpafian,  A.  D.  72, 
alter  his  return  from  his  victories  over  the  Jews,  on  the 
fite  of  Nero’s  gardens  and  fi(h-pc*ds.  Thirty  thoufand 
Ifraelitifh  captives  are  faid  to  have  been  employed  in  its 
conitru&ion,  which  occupied  them  for  five  years,  at  an 
expenfe  of  ten  millions  of  Roman  crowns.  Vefpafian  did 
not  live  to  witnefs  its  completion,  which  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Titus,  who  finifhed  and  dedicated  it,  with 
due  folemnities  and  forms,  to  his  father.  The  dedication 
of  a  theatre  by  the  Romans  was  celebrated  by  dramas,  or 
ftage-plays;  of  a  circus,  by  horfe  and  chariot  races;  of  a 
naumachia,  by  naval  fltows  and  combats,  hunting,  and 
fights  of  wild  beafts.  The  day  on  which  Titus  dedicated 
the  Amphitheatrum  Vefpafiana,  five  thoufand  wild  beafts, 
of  various  fpecies,  were  thus  killed  :  the  (hows  and  games 
lafted  a  hundred  days;  and  he  expended  an  immenfe  film 
of  money  upon  the  favourite  amufements  of  the  people. 
The  circuffes,  theatres,  and  amphitheatres,  were  formed 
into  three  divifions,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top;  namely, 
the  orchejiru  (among  the  Greeks  appropriated  to  the 
chorus),  for  the  emperor,  the  fenators,and  other  perfonages 
of  the  higheft  rank;  the  equejlria,  for  thofe  of  the  equef- 
trian  order;  and  the  popularia,  w'hich  were  the  higheft, 
and  behind  the  others,  for  the  people.  It  w'ould  accom¬ 
modate  ninety  thoufand  perfons  fitting,  and  twenty  thou¬ 
fand  more  ftanding  in  various  places,  who  were  called 
excuneati.  The  Coloffeum  is  conftruCled  almoft  entirely 
w  ith  huge  blocks  of  Travertine  marble,  and  is  raifed  on  a 
lofty  bafement  ftory.  Its  exterior  confifts  of  four  orders, 
the  intercolumniations  of  which  are  filled  with  arcades, 
piers,  and  archivetts.  The  lower  order  is  Doric,  the 
columns  attached  to  the  walls ;  the  fecond  Ionic,  alfo  of 
three-quarter  columns;  the  third  Corinthian,  three- 
quarter  columns;  the  fourth,  or  upper,  alfo  Corinthian, 
raifed  on  a  lofty  ftylobate,  but  of  pilafters  inftead  of  co¬ 
lumns.  The  form  of  this  vaft  edifice  is  elliptical,  the  ex¬ 
terior  circumference  of  which  is  1763  feet,  the  greater 
diameter  560  feet,  and  the  fmaller  460,  and  its  height  160. 
Ehnes’s  Did.  of  the  Fine  A  rts. 

The  entrances  were  diftinguifiied  by  numbers  cut  on 
the  ftone  over  each  arch.  Of  thefe  arches,  eighty  in 
number,  thirty  ftill  remain  on  the  north  fide  with  the 


figures  entire,  excepting  on  one  arch  only  where  they 
are  wanting.  It  has  been  luppofed  that  this  entrance 
was  re.erved  for  the  emperor  and  his  fuite,  The  price  of 
admiffion,  where  any  was  paid,  was  no  more  tlun  •*.  of  an 
Englifh  penny.  The  amphitheatre  was  already  verging 
to  a  ftate  of  decay  in  the  time  of  Theodoric  ;  the  ftones 
which  had  fallen  being  ufed  as  materials  for  repairing 
the  walls  of  Rome.  Antiquities  of  Ionia,  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  Part  II.  1824, 

The  fame  pronenefs  to  fiftitious  perfonification,  which 
w'e  have  remarked  as  a  propenfity  common  to  all  coun¬ 
tries,  introduced,  during  the  dark  ages,  a  rude  fpe¬ 
cies  of  drama  into  moil  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Like 
the  firlt  efforts  of  the  ancients  in  that  art,  it  had  its 
foundation  in  religion  ;  with  this  great  difference,  that  as 
the  rites  of  Bacchus,  before  and  even  after  the  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  by  Thefpis,  were  well  enough  fuited  to 
the  worlhip  of  fuch  a  deity,  the  religious  dramas,  myfteries, 
or  whatever  other  name  they  affumed,  were  often  fo  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  Chriftian  religion  on  which  they  were 
founded,  that  their  being  tolerated  can  be  attributed  only 
to  the  grofs  ignorance  of  the  laity,  and  the  cunning  of 
the  Catholic  priefthood,  who  ufed  them,  with  other  idle 
and  fometimes  indecorous  folemnities,  as  one  means  of 
amufing  the  people’s  minds,  and  detaining  them  in  con¬ 
tented  bondage  to  their  fpiritual  fuperiors. 

In  the  Empire  of  the  Eaft,  religious  exhibitions  of  a 
theatrical  character  appear  to  have  been  inftituted  about 
the  year  990,  by  TheophylaCt,  patriarch  of  Conffantinople, 
with  the  intention  (Warton  furmifes)  of  weaning  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  the  Pagan  revels,  by  lubftituting 
Chriftian  fpedtacles,  partaking  of  the  fame  fpirit  of  licence. 
His  contemporaries  give  him  little  credit  for  his  good 
intentions.  “  Theophyiaci,”  fays  Cedrenus,  as  tranllated 
by  Warton,  “introduced  the  pradfice,  which  prevails  to 
this  day,  of  fcandalizing  God  and  the  memory  of  his 
faints,  on  the  molt  fplendid  and  popular  feftivals,  by  inde¬ 
cent  and  ridiculous  fongs,  and  enormous  fhoutings,  even 
in  the  midft  of  thofe  facred  hymns  which  we  ought  to 
offer  to  divine  grace  for  the  falvation  of  our  fouls.  But 
he,  having  colledted  a  company  of  bale  fellows,  and  placing 
over  them  one  Euthynicus  furnamed  Cafnes,  whom  he 
alfo  appointed  the  fuperintendent  of  his  church,  admitted 
into  the  facred  fervice  diabolical  dances,  exclamations  of 
ribaldry,  and  ballads  borrowed  from  the  ftreets  and 
brothels.”  The  irregularities  of  the  Greek  clergy,  w'ho, 
on  certain  holidays,  perfonated  feigned  characters,  and 
entered  even  the  choir  in  mafquerade,  are  elfewere  men¬ 
tioned.  (Warton’s  Hilt,  of  Englilh  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  370.) 
Thefe  paffages  do  not  prove  that  adfual  myfteries  or  facred 
dramas  w'ere  enaCted  on  fuch  occafions;  but  probably 
the  indecent  revels  alluded  to  bore  the  lame  relation  to 
fuch  reprefentations  as  the  original  rites  of  Bacchus  to 
the  more  refined  exhibitions  of  Thelpis  and  Sufarion. 

It  is  generally  imagined,  that  the  Englifti  ftage  rofe 
later  than  the  reft  of  its  neighbours.  Thofe  who  hold 
this  opinion  will,  perhaps,  wonder  to  hear  of  theatrical 
entertainments  almoft  as  early  as  the  Conqueft;  and  yet 
nothing  is  more  certain,  if  we  may  believe  an  honelt  monk, 
one  Wiiliam  Stephanides,  or  Fitz  Stephen,  in  his  De/crip- 
tio  nobiliffima  Civitatis  Londunioz,  who  writes  thus:  “  Lon¬ 
don,  inftead  of  common  interludes  belonging  to  the 
theatres,  has  plays  of  a  more  holy  fubjedt :  repreientations 
of  thofe  miracles  which  the  holy  confeffors  wrought,  or  of 
the  fufferings  wherein  the  glorious  conftancy  of  the 
martyrs  did  appear.”  This  author  was  a  monk  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  died  in 
that  of  Richard  I.  1191  :  and,  as  he  does  not  mention 
thefe  reprefentations  as  novelties  to  the  people  (for  he  is 
delcribing  all  the  common  diverfions  in  uie  at  that  time), 
we  can  hardly  fix  them  lower  than  the  Conqueft;  and 
this,  we  believe,  is  an  earlier  date  than  any  other  nation 
of  Europe  can  produce  for  their  theatrical  reprefentations. 

The  Miracles,  Myfteries,  and  Moralities,  have  been 
fully  treated  of  under  Mystery,  vol.  xvi.  d.  470.  They  > 
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kept  pofleffion  of  the  ftage  for  a  very  confiderable  time. 
So  late  as  the  reign  of  Janies  the  Firft,  a  myjiery  was  exhi¬ 
bited  at  Oxford  before  that  monarch  and  his  queen,  in 
■which  Adam  and  Eve  are  faid  to  have  been  reprefented  on 
the  ftage  in  almoft  their  primitive  limplicity,  without 
giving  the  fmalleft offence  to  the  fpeftators. 

Thefe  mummeries  have,  however,  been  laid  afide  in  this 
country  for  more  than  200  years.  Not  fo  in  Pruffia, 
where  fo  lately  as  Oft.  1817,  it  was  thought  fit  to  ifi'ue  a 
circular  letter  from  the  Minifter  of  Police,  by  which  all 
police-officers  are  ordered  to  take  the  ftrifteft  care  that 
“-ftrolling  players,  puppet-lhow  men,  and  the  like,  fhall 
not  publicly  reprefent  any  fcenes  from  the  Bible  or  the 
paffion  of  our  Saviour.” 

It  will  furprife  the  reader  dill  more  to  find  fuch  repre- 
fentations  about  the  fame  time  in  France.  An  intelligent 
traveller,  in  a  letter  dated  Strafburg,  20th  Sept.  1816, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  reprefentation  at  the 
theatre  there  a  few  evenings  previoufiy  to  the  above  date. 
“  On  the  curtain  being  drawn  up,  there  was  difplayed, 
midway  between  the  ftage  and  ceiling,  a  young  perfon 
reprefenting  an  angel  moving  his  wings  with  a  gentle 
winnowing  motion,  and  regarding,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
looks  of  benign  complacency,  a  young  woman,  whofe 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him  with  the  molt  reverential  awe;  all 
the  while  the  harmonica,  a  moft  heavenly  inftrument, 
concealed  from  view,  played  a  facred  tune,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  delufion  of  the  fcene.  You  will  fcarcely, 
I  think,  require  to  be  informed  that  this  reprefented  the 
Annunciation  after  the  celebrated  pifture  by  Guido;  at 
lead,  if  you  had  witnefled  it  with  me,  you,  who  have  feen 
that  famous  pifture,  would  have  inftantly  recognifed  a 
ftriking  refemblance.  Scarcely  had  the  flight  murmur  of 
approbation,  or  rather  of  delight  and  fatisfaftion,  which 
followed  the  falling  of  the  curtain, Tubfided,  when  it  was 
again  drawn  up,  difclofing  the  fhepherds  at  the  manger, 
after  the  great  pifture  of  Dominechino,  the  harmonica 
playing  as  in  the  former  fcene.  The  third  fcene,  likewife 
accompanied  by  the  fame  delightful  inftrument,  was  the 
adoration  of  the  wife  men  after  the  pifture  by  Rembrandt. 
The  next  reprefented  the  miracle  performed  by  our 
Saviour  on  the  young  man  of  Nain,  by  railing  him  to  life 
from  the  bier  on  which  he  was  carried  out  from  the  houfe 
of  his  widowed  mother,  after  the  pifture  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  The  fifth  and  laft  fcene  of  this  firft  aft  was  the 
appearance  of  Chrift  to  two  of  his  difciples  at  Emmaus  ; 
where,  as  he  fat  at  meat,  he  difcovered  himleif  to  them 
in  the  breaking  of  bread.  Thefe  two  laft  fcenes  were 
accompanied  by  the  organ. 

“The  firft  fcene  of  the  fecond  aft  was  the  Lord’s 
Supper ;  the  twelve  at  table,  as  in  the  pifture  by  Guido  ; 
and  the  difciple  whom  Jefus  loved  leaning  on  his  bofom. 
the  next  was  the  wafhing  of  feet,  in  which  our  Saviour  is 
reprefented  on  his  knees  before  Simon  Peter.  The 
Scourging  previous  to  the  crucifixion  was  the  third  fcene 
of  this  aft,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  voices  of  females 
fingingm  parts.  This  fcene  contained  a  great  number  of 
perfons,  as,  befides  Jefus,  Pontius  Pilate,  the  chief  priefts, 
the  executioner,  with  upraifed  hand,  ready  to  ftrike,,  the 
remote  part  of  the  ftage  was  covered  with  Roman  foldiers 
and  Jewiffi  rabble.  The  arrangement  of  this  fcene  had 
been  taken,  I  thought,  from  the  pifture  by  Salvator  Rofa. 
The  crown  of  thorns  was  the  fourth  and  concluding  fcene 
of  this  aft.  It  reprefented  Jefus  arrayed  in  a  magnificent 
robe  of  purple,  and  holding  a  reed  in  his  right  hand.  He 
was  in  the  midft  of  his  perfecutors,  fome  of  whom  were 
kneeling  in  mockery  before  him.  This  fcene,  like  the 
former,  was  accompanied  by  a  plaintive  long. 

“The  drop-fcene  now  fell  for  the  fecond  time;  and  on 
being  again  raifed,  difplayed  the  Crucifixion'  in  all  its 
horrors.  The  perfons  introduced  here  were  the  fame  as 
in  the  laft  fcene,  with  the  addition  of  the  Mother  of  Jefus, 
the  two  Maries,  and  the  malefaftors ;  but  this  moll 
ftriking  fcene  was  very  ffiort,  owing  either  to  the  painful 
nature  of  the  fubjeft,  or  to  the  inability  of  thofe  on  the 
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crofs  to  bear  a  longer  fufpenfion  by  the  arms  and  head. 
The  Defcent  from  the  Crofs  was  likewife  a  fhort  fcene, 
ending  as  foon  as  the  body  was  received  into  the  arms  of 
Jofeph  of  Arimathea.  Our  Saviour’s  Refurreftion  from 
the  dead,  with  an  accompaniment  of  a  powerful  organ,  was 
the  laft  fcene.  Here  the  keepers  appointed  by  the  chief 
priefts  and  Pharifees  appear  watching  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fepulchre,  the  door  of  which  is  blocked  up  by  a  great 
Hone;  the  angel  of  the  Lord  defcends,  rolls  back  the 
ftone  with  apparently  fuper-human  ftrength,  and  fits  upon 
it;  the  keepers  fall  down  fenfelefs,  Jefus  rifes  from  the 
dead,  and  while  he  is  afcending  towards  heaven  the  cur¬ 
tain  drops.  Thus  ended  this  awful  reprefentation,  the 
remembrance  of  which,  from  its  ftriking  charafter,  height¬ 
ened  by  the  unexpefted  manner  in  which  I  witnefled  it, 
can  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

“In  this  reprefentation,  unlike  the  Myfteries  or  Mira¬ 
cles  which  were  formerly  afted  in  England,  there  was  not 
a  word  fpoken ;  and,  with  exception  of  fcenes  fourth  and 
fifth  of  the  firft  aft,  and  fecond  and  third  of  the  laft  aft, 
little  or  no  motion.” 

Toreturn  from  this  digreffion.  The  firft  Engliffi  drama 
approaching  to  a  regular  tragedy,  was  called  Ferrex  and 
Par  rex  ;  it  was  afted  before  queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1561,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
It  partakes  rather  of  the  charafter  of  an  hiftorical  than  of 
a  claffical  drama;  although  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
latter  clafs  than  the  chronicle  plays  which  afterwards 
took  pofleflion  of  the  ftage.  The  three  firft  afts  were 
written  by  Richard  Norton,  the  two  laft  by  Thomas 
Sackville,  afterwards  Lord  Buckhurll :  the  plot  is  from 
the  Englifh  chronicles.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  highly  com¬ 
mends  this  play,  which  he  calls  by  the  name  of  Gorboduc, 
from  one  of  the  principal  characters.  Afted  by  a  learned 
body,  and  written  in  great  part  by  the  principal  author  of 
the  Mirror  for  Magillrates,  the  firft  of  Englifh  tragedies 
afl'umed  in  fome  degree  the  honours  of  the  learned  bufkin  ; 
but,  although  a  chorus  was  prefented  according  to  the 
claflical  model,  the  play  was  free  from  the  obfervance  of 
the  unities,  and  contains  many  irregularities  feverely 
condemned  by  the  regular  critics. 

Englifh  comedy,  conlidered  as  a  regular  compofition,  is 
faid  to  have  commenced  with  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle. 
This  comedy  was  the  fuppofed  compofition  of  John  Still, 
Mailer  of  Arts,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
It  was  afted  in  Chrift-Church  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1575.  It  is  a  piece  of  low  humour;  the  whole  jell 
turning  upon  the  lofs  and  recovery  of  the  needle  with 
which  Gammer  Gurton  was  to  repair  the  breeches  of  het¬ 
man  Hodge;  but,  in  point  of  manners,  it  is  a  great  cu- 
riofity,  as  the  curta  fuppellex  of  our  anceftors  is  fcarcely 
any  where  fo  well  defcribed.  The  popular  charafters  alfo, 
the  Sturdy  Beggar,  the  Clown,  the  Country  Vicar,  and 
the  Shrew,  of  the  fixteenth  century,  are  drawn  in  colours 
taken  from  the  life.  The  unity  of  time,  place,  and 
aftion,  are  obferved  through  the  play  with  an  accuracy  of 
which  France  might  be  jealous.  The  time  is  a  few  hours  ; 
the  place,  the  open  fquare  of  the  village  before  Gammer 
Gurton’s  door;  the  aftion,  the  lofs  of  the  needle;  and 
this,  followed  by  the  fearc'n  for  and  final  recovery  of  that 
neceffary  implement,  is  intermixed  with  no  other  thwart¬ 
ing  or  lubordinate  interell,  but  is  progreffive  from  the 
commencement  to  the  conclufion.  This  play  was  firft 
printed  in  4to.  in  the  year  1661.  The  original  title  runs 
thus:  “A  Ryght  Pythy,  Pleafant,  and  merie,  Comedie; 
intytuled  Gammer  Gurton’s  Nedle;  played  on  the  Stage 
not  longe  ago  in  Chrilte’s  Colledge  in  Cambridge;  made 
by  Mr.  S.  Mailer  of  Arts  :  Imprynted  at  London  in  Fleete 
Streeate,  beneth  the  Conduit,  at  the  Signe  of  St.John 
Evangelift,  by  Thomas  Colwell.”  It  was  printed  in  the 
ancient  black  letter,  but  has  been  re p u bl i filed  in  a  more 
legible  manner,  yet  Hill  preferving  the  ancient  way  of 
fpelling,  in  Dodlley’s  Colleftion  of  Old  Plays.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  earlieft  Englifh  tragedy  and  comedy  are 
both  works  of  conliderable  merit ;  that  each  partakes  of 
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the  diftinft  character  of  its  clafs ;  that  the  tragedy  is 
without  intermixture  of  comedy ;  the  comedy  without 
any  intermixture  of  tragedy. 

From  this  time,  dramatic  writers,  properly  fo  called, 
began  to  appear,  and  to  meet  with  due  encouragement. 
There  elapfed  only  about  twenty  years  betwixt  the  date 
of  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle  and  the  rife  of  Shakefpeare. 
The  fun  of  Shakefpeare  arofe  almoft  without  a  fingle 
gleam  of  intervening  twilight;  and  it  was  no-  wonder 
that  the  audience,  introduced  to  this  enchanting  and 
feduftive  art  at  once,  under  fuch  an  effulgence  of  excel¬ 
lence,  fhould  have  been  more  difpofed  to  wonder  than  to 
criticife ;  to  admire  or  to  adore,  rather  than  to  meafure 
the  height  or  afcertain  the  courfe  of  the  luminary  which 
diffufed  fuch  glory  around  him.  The  true  drama  re¬ 
ceived  birth  and  perfection  from  the  creative  genius  of 
of  Shakefpeare,  Fletcher,  and  Jonfon,  whole  feveral  cha¬ 
racters  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
fay  more  of  them  in  this  place. 

The  firft  company  of  players  that  we  have  any  account 
of,  is  from  a  patent  granted  in  1574,  to  James  Burbage, 
and  others,  fervants  to  the  earl  of  Leicelter.  In  1578  the 
children  of  Paul’s  choir  appear  to  have  been  performers 
of  dramatic  entertainments.  About  twelve  years  after¬ 
wards  the  parilh-clerks  of  London  are  faid  to  have  afted 
the  mylleries  at  Skinner’s  Well.  It  is  believed,  the  next 
company  regularly  eftablifhed  was,  the  children  of  the 
royal  chapel,  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign  ;  and  fome  few  years  afterwards  a  company  was 
formed  under  the  denomination  of  The  Children  of  the 
Revels.  The  children  of  the  chapel  and  of  the  revels 
became  very  famous;  and  all  Lyly’s  plays,  and  many  of 
Jonfon’s,  and  others,  were  firft  afted  by  them :  nay,  fo 
great  was  their  vogue  and  elf imation,  that  the  common 
players,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  fcene  in  Hamlet,  (aft 
ii.  fc.  2.)  grew  jealous  of  them.  However,  they  ferved  as 
an  excellent  nurfery  for  the  theatres;  many,  who  afterwards 
became  approved  aCfors,  being  educated  among  them. 

Befides  the  children  of  the  chapel,  and  of  the  revels,  we 
are  told  that  queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  requeff  of  Sir  Francis 
Walfingham,  eftablilhed  in  hand  fome  Hilaries  twelve  of 
the  principal  players  cf  t hat  time, 'who  went  under  the 
name  of  Her  Mnjefty’s  Comedians  and  Servants.  But, 
exclulive  of  thefe,  many  noblemen  retained  companies  of 
players,  who  aCled  not  only  privately  in  their  lords’ 
houfes,  but  publicly  under  their  licenfe  and  protection. 
Agreeable  to  this  is  the  account  which  Stow  gives  us: 
“Players  in  former  times  (fays  he)  were  retainers  to 
noblemen,  and  none  had  the  privilege  to  aft  plays  but 
fuch  ;  foin  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  many  of  the  nobility 
had  fervants  and  retainers  who  were  players,  and  went 
about  getting  their  livelihood  that  way.  The  Lord 
Admiral  had  players,  fo  had  Lord  Strange,  that  played 
in  the  city  cf  London:  and  it  was  ufuai,  on  any  gentle¬ 
man’s  complaint  of  them  for  indecent  reflections  in  their 
plays,  to  have  them  put  down.”  And  in  another  part  of 
his  Survey  of  London,  fpeaking  of  the  ftage,  he  fays, 
“This,  which  was  once  a  recreation,  and  uled  therefore 
now  and  then  occaiionally,  afterwards  by  abufe  became  a 
trade  and  a  calling,  and  fo  remains  to  this  day.  In  thole 
former  days,  ingenious  tradefmen,  and  gentlemen’s  fer¬ 
vants,  would  fometimes  gather  a  company  of  themfelves, 
and  learn  interludes,  to  expofe  vice,  or  to  re p refen t  the 
noble  aCtions  of  our  anceftors.  Thefe  they  played  at 
feftivals,  in  private  houfes,  at  weddings,  or  other  enter¬ 
tainments;  but  in  procefs  of  time  it  became  an  occupation  ; 
and,  thefe  plays  being  commonly  aCted  on  Sundays  and 
feftivals,  the  churches  were  forfaken,  and  the  playhoufes 
thronged.  Great  inns  were  ufed  for  tliis  purpole,  which 
had  lecret  chambers  and  places,  as  well  as  open  Itages  and 
galleries.  Here  maids  and  good  citizens’  children  were 
inveigled  and  allured  to  private  and  unmeet  contracts; 
here  were  publicly  uttered  popular  and  feditious  matters, 
unchafte,  uncomely,  and  fhameful,  fpeeches,  and  many 
other  enormities.  The  confideration  of  thefe  things 


occafioned,  in  1574,  fir  James  Hawes  being  mayor,  an  aft 
of  Common  Council,  wherein  it  was  ordained,  That  no 
play  fhould  be  openly  afted  within  the  liberty  of  the  city, 
wherein  fhould  be  uttered  any  words,  examples,  or  doings, 
of  any  unchaftity,  fedition,  or  fuch-like  unfit  and  un¬ 
comely  matter,  under  the  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and 
fourteen  days’  imprifonment :  that  no  play  fhould  be 
afted  till  firft  perufed  and  allowed  by  the  lord  mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen  :  with  many  other  reftriftions.  (Yet 
it  was  provided  that  this  aft  fhould  not  extend  to  plays 
fhowed  in  private  houfes,  the  lodgings  of  a  nobleman, 
citizen,  or  gentleman,  for  the  celebration  of  any  mar¬ 
riage,  or  other  feftivity,  and  where  no  collection  of  money 
was  made  from  the  auditors.)  But  thefe  orders  were  not 
fo  well  obferved  as  they  fhould  be;  the  lewd  matters  of 
plays  increafed,  and  they  were  thought  dangerous  to 
religion,  the  ftate,  honefty,  and  manners,  and  alio  for 
infeftion  in  the  time  of  licknefs  :  wherefore  they  were 
afterwards  for  fome  time  totally  fuppreffed  ;  but  upon 
application  to  the  queen  and  council,  they  were  again 
tolerated  under  the  following  reftriftions  :  That  no  plays 
be  afted  on  Sundays  at  all,  nor  on  any  holidays  till  after 
evening  prayer:  that  no  playing  be  in  the  (lark,  nor  con¬ 
tinue  any  fuch  time  but  as  any  of  the  auditors  may  return  to 
their  dwellings  in  London  before  finfet,  or  at  leait  before  it 
be  dark  :  that  the  queen’s  players  only  be  tolerated,  and 
of  them  their  number  and  certain  names  to  be  notified  in 
the  lord  treafurer’s  letters  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  to  the 
juftices  of  Middlef'ex  and  Surrey;  and  thofe  her  players 
not  to  divide  themfelves  in  feveral  companies;  and  that, 
for  breaking  any  of  thefe  orders,  their  toleration  ceafe. 
But  all  thefe  prefcriptions  were  not  fufficient  to  keep  them 
within  due  bounds  ;  but  their  plays,  fo  abufive  oftentimes 
of  virtue,  or  particular  perfons,  gave  great  offence,  and 
occafioned  many  difturbances:  when  they  were  now  and 
then  flopped  and  prohibited.”  It  is  hoped  this  long  quo¬ 
tation  from  Stow  will  be  excufed,  as  it  fer.  es  not  only  to 
prove  feveral  fafts,  but  to  (how  thecuftoms  of  the  ftage 
at  that  time,  and  the  early  depravity  of  it.  But  that  the 
plays  not  only  of  that  age,  but  long  before,  were  fome¬ 
times  perfonal  fatires,  appears  from  a  manufcript  letter 
from  Sir  John  Hallies  to  the  lord  chancellor  Burleigh,  found 
among  fome  papers  belonging  to  the  houTe  of  commons, 
in  which  the  knight  accufes  his  lordftiip  of  having  faid 
feveral  difhonourable  things  of  him  and  his  family  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  that  his  grandfather,  who  had  then  been  dead 
feventy  years,  was  a  man  fo  remarkably  covetous,  that 
the  common  players,  reprefen  ted  him  before  the  court  with 
great  applaufe. 

Thus  we  fee  the  ftage  no  foor.er  began  to  talk,  than  it 
grew  fcurrilous;  and  its  firft  marks  of  fenfe  were  feen  in 
ribaldry  and  lafcivioufnefs.  This  occafioned  much  of¬ 
fence,  efpecially  to  the  puritans;  the  zeal  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  gravity  of  the  city  equally  concurred  to  condemn 
it.  Many  pamphlets  were  written  on  both  fides.  Stephen 
Goffon,  in  the  year  1579,  publifhed  a  book,  entitled 
“The  School  of  Abufe;  or,  A  pleafant  Inveftive  againll 
Poets,  Pipers,  Players,  Jeffers,  and  fuch  like  Caterpillars 
of  the  Commonwealth;”  dedicated  to  fir  Philip  Sidney, 
He  alfo  wrote  “  Plays  confuted  in  five  Aftions;”  proving 
that  they  are  not  to  be  fuffered  in  a  Chr.ftian  common¬ 
wealth  ;  dedicated  to  fir  Fraqcis  Walfingham.  The  de¬ 
fendants  in  this  controverfy  were  Thomas  Lodge,  who 
wrote  a  play,  called  “  A  Looking-glafs  for  London  and 
England;”  and  that  voluminous  dramatic  writer,  Tho¬ 
mas  Heywood. 

In  1603,  the  firft  year  of  king  James’s  reign,  a  licenfe 
was  granted,  under  the  privy  feal,  to  Shakefpeare,  Flet¬ 
cher,  Burbage,  Heminge,  Condel,  and  others,  authori¬ 
zing  them  to  aft  plays,  not  only  at  their  ufuai  houfe,  the 
Globe  on  the  Bankfide,  but  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  during  his  majelly’s  pleafure.  And  now  there 
lived  together  at  this  time  many  eminent  players,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  we  cannot  but  lament  that  fuch  imperfect 
accounts  are  tranlmitted  to  us.  The  little,  however, 
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which  is  known,  the  reader  will  find  collefted  together, 
with  great  accuracy,  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  Supplement 
to  Shakefpeare,  to  which  work  we  refer  our  readers  for 
further  information.  See  likewife  Malone’g  Inquiry  into 
the  Authenticity  of  certain  mifcellaneous  Papers  and 
legal  Inllruments,  publi filed  Dec.  24,  1795*  and  attribu¬ 
ted  to  Shakefpeare,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  earl  of 
Southampton,  See.  8vo.  3796.  Alfo  Chalmers’s  Apology 
for  the  Believers  in  the  Shakefpeare  Papers,  &c.  8vo.  1797. 
and  the  Supplemental  Apology,  by  the  fame,  8vo.  1799. 

Playhoufes  now  began  to  increafe  in  number;  and  we 
find  that,  during  the  lifetime  of  Shakefpeare,  no  fewer 
than  feventeen  were  known  ;  among  thefe  were, — the 
Globe  on  the  Bankfide,  Southwark;  the  Swan  and  the 
Hope,  both  alfo  in  Southwark;  the  Fortune,  between 
Whitecrofs-ftreet  and  Golden-lane  ;  the  Red  Bull,  in  St. 
John’s-ftreet ;  the  Crofs  Keys,  in  Gracecliurch-ftreet ;  the 
Tuns;  The  Theatre ;  the  Curtain  in  Shoreditch;  the 
Nurfery  in  Barbican  ;  the  Playhoufe  in  Blackfriars;  the 
Playhoufe  in  Whitefriars;  the  Playhoufe  in  Salifbury-court ; 
the  Cockpit;  and  the  Phcenix,  in  Dru ry-lane.  But, 
though  all  thefe  were  built  during  the  life  time  of  Shake¬ 
fpeare  they  were  not,  therefore,  built  on  his  account;  for 
the  Fortune,  the  Theatre,  the  Curtain,  and  the  play- 
iioufe  in  Whitefriars,  were  eretted  between  1570  and 
1580,  whereas  Shakefpeare  did  not  begin  to  write  for  the 
ftage  till  1592.  The  Fortune,  according  to  feveral  wri¬ 
ters,  was  the  firft  regular  Englifh  theatre,  though  it  is 
much  more  probable  to  fuppofe  it  was  The  Theatre,  from 
its  name,  which  feems  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  the  only 
theatre.  Some  of  thefe  theatres  were  called  private  houfes, 
ns  thofe  in  Blackfriars  and  Whitefriars,  See.  the  relt  pub¬ 
lic  theatres ,  as  the  Globe,  Swan,  Rofe,  See. 

Mod  if  not  all  of  Shakelpeare’s  plays  were  per¬ 
formed  either  at  the  Globe  or  at  the  Theatre  in  Black¬ 
friars.  It  appears  that  they  both  belonged  to  the 
fame  company  of  comedians,  viz.  His  Majelty’s  Servants, 
which  title  they  affum.ed  after  the  licence  granted  to  them 
by  king  James  in  1603,  having  before  that  time  been 
called  the  Servants  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

The  Theatre  in  Whitefriars  was  one  of  the  mod 
ancient ;  for  it  is  named  by  a  writer  (in  1628)  for  one  of 
thofe  pulled  down  by  the  cautious  citizens  foon  after  the 
year  1580  ;  to  which  Mr.  Malone  adds,  “  the  theatre  in 
Blackfriars,  not  being  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of 
London,  efcaped  the  fury  of  thefe  fanatics.”  Whitefriars 
theatre  flood  upon  the  precinds  of  the  once  noted  “king¬ 
dom  of  Alfatia,”  whole  lawlefs  origin  is  not  afeertained, 
but  where  neither  the  civic  magiftrate,  nor  other  legal 
officer,  ventured  to  appear  until  near  the  clofe  of  the  f'e- 
venteenth  century.  In  allufion  to  the  pulling  down  of  this 
ancient  theatre,  and  the  occafion  of  it,  we  may  obferve, 
that  between  the  plague  and  the  puritans,  the  exertions 
of  the  affor  found  frequent  inhibitions.  Belides  the  well- 
known  allufion  in  Hamlet  to  fuch  a  fufpenfion,  Middle- 
toji,  in  A  Mad  World  my  Makers,  printed  1608,  which 
bad  “bin  lately  in  a  iff  ion  by  the  children  of  Paules,”  has 
thus  humouroufly  deferibed  the  inconveniences  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  aiffors. 

“  St  mas.  There  are  certain  players  come  to  towne,  fir, 
and  defire  to  enterlude  before  your  worfhip. 

“  Sir  Bountiful.  Players?  by  the  make  they  are  wel¬ 
come,  they’le  grace  my  entertainment  well  ;  but  for  cer¬ 
tain  players,  there  thou  lyelt,  boy  ;  they  were  never  more 
vneertaine  in  their  liues ;  now  vp  and  now  downe,  they 
know  not  when  to  play,  where  to  play,  nor  what  to  play. 
Not  when  to  play,  for  fearful  fools;  wiiere  to  play,  for 
puritane  fools;  nor  what  to  play,  for  criticall  fooles.” 

Tne  children  of  Paul’s  were  lucceffively  diftinguifhed 
by  royal  patronage,  and  often  performed  at  Whitehall  and 
Greenwich  for  the  amufement  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Of 
the  regular  theatres,  they  principally  exhibited  at  the 
Whitefriars,  which  might  be  occafioned  by  the  contigu¬ 
ity  of  fituation.  At  the  fchool  the  performance  was  not 
grads)  .he  price  of  ad  million  for  a  new  play  about  1601, 


being  two-pence.  This  is  fhown  by  the  following  fhort 
paflage  in  the  “  Cuck-queanes  and  Cuckolds  Errant,  or 
the  bearing  down  the  Inne,”  a  comedy  of  that  date,  MS. 

“  Nim.  What  now,  the  newes  in  London,  Shift  ? 

“  Shift.  Thefe  s  Thames  is  broade  as  it  was  euer ; 
Ponies  fteeple  Hands  in  the  place  it  did  before  ;  and  two¬ 
pence  is  the  price  for  the  going  into  a  newe  play  there.” 

The  time  of  their  exhibition  was  limited  to  two  hours, 
commencing  at  four  of  the  clock,  upon  the  conclufion  of 
afternoon-prayers,  and  lafting  until  fix,  when  the  gates 
were  finally  clofed  for  the  evening.  So  much  did  the 
writer  know  the  neceffity-of  adapting  the  length  of  his 
pieces  to  the  time  allowed,  that  his  fongs  are  molt  of  them 
appended  to  his  plays,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  ufed  or 
omitted  according  as  the  performance  fliould  require. 
The  whole  advertifement  is  too  curious  to  omit.  “A 
Note.  To  the  Maker  of  Children  of  Powles.  Memo¬ 
randum,  that,  if  any  of  the  flue  and  foremoll:  of  thefe 
Pafloralls  and  Comedyes  conteyned  in  this  volume  (lull 
but  ouereach  in  length  (the  children  not  to  begin  before 
foure,  after  prayers,  and  the  gates  of  Powles  knitting  at 
fix  the  tyme  of  fupper),  that  then,  in  tyme  and  place  con- 
uenient,  you  do  let  pafle  fo me  of  the  fongs,  and  make  the 
concert  the  fhorter,  for  I  fuppofe  thefe  plaies  be  fomewhat 
too  long  for  that  place.  Howfoeuer  on  your  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  at  your  beftdiferetion  be  it.  Farewell  to  you  all. 
W.  P.  Efq.” 

So  few  and  indiftind  are  the  traces  of  this  theatre,  that 
the  period  of  its  being  rebuilt,  after  the  furor  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  above  noticed  had  fubfided,  is  uncertain.  The  co¬ 
medy  of  Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  printed  1612,  was 
ailed  “  diuers  times  priuately  at  the  White  Friers,  by  the 
Children  of  the  Reuels.”  Upon  July  the  13th,  1613,  a 
licence  was  granted  to  ered  a  new  playhoufe.  It  may 
therefore  be  concluded,  that  if  this  theatre  was  pulled, 
down  in  1 580,  it  did  not  remain  long  in  ruins. 

The  theatre  in  Blackfriars  was  a  private  houfe ;  but 
the  peculiar  and  diitinguifhing  marks  of  a  private  play- 
houfe  it  is  not  eafy  to  alcertain.  It  was  very  final),  and 
plays  were  there  ufually  reprefented  by  candle-light. 

The  Rose  theatre  flood  on  the  Bank-lide,  Southwark. 
It  was  built  before  1590;  and  was  favourably  fupported 
by  the  public,  being  lucceffively  occupied,  from  1591  to 
1601,  by  the  refpedive  companies  of  the  lord  Strange,  the 
earl  of  Sufl'ex,  the  lord  admiral,  and  the  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  In  1613  it  was  entirely  forfaken,  and  only  re¬ 
opened  about  feven  years  afterwards,  for  a  fhort  duration, 
with  an  exhibition  of  prize-fighters. 

The  Globe  theatre,  fo  much  talked  of  in  old  theatri¬ 
cal  hiftory,  was  alfo  built  on  Bank-fide,  Southwark.  It 
was  a  public  theatre,  and  of  confiderable  fize ;  and  here 
they  always  aded  by  day-light,  and  in  the  fummer-time ; 
for  it  was  partly  open  to  the  weather,  and  partly  covered 
with  rufhes.  It  has  been  Hated  to  exift  early  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  :  and  in  a  map  given  by  Pen¬ 
nant  as  apian  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  anno  Dorn. 
1563,”  there  is  introduced  the  ftrange  anachronifm  of 
“  Shakefpeare’s  Playhoufe,”  although,  in  the  one  by  Ag- 
gas,  in  the  place  of  the  Globe  appears  the  circus  for 
“  Beare  Baytyng.”  Undoubtedly  this  theatre  was  built 
upon  the  fire  of  an  amphitheatre,  as  feveral  contempo¬ 
rary  authorities  reprefent  two  circi  for  “  Bowll-bay tyng 
and  Beere-bay ting;”  and  in  Norden’s  map,  dated  1593, 
before  the  Speculum  Britapnia?,  thofe  buildings  are  de¬ 
feribed  as  “the  bear-houfe”  and  “  play-houfe.”  Bear- 
baiting  and  bull-baiting,  as  eftablifhed  amufements,  were 
probably  difeontinued  about  the  time  of  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  new  playhoufe,  or  Globe  theatre;  and 
by  that  occafioned  the  contradidion  in  the  maps  as  to 
the  refpedive  amufement  to  which  each  circus  was  ap¬ 
propriated. 

The  date  of  building  the  Globe  theatre  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  fixed  within  the  years  1596-8;  as,  by  the  contract 
for  ereding  the  Fortune  theatre,  dated  Jan.  1599,  it  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “  the  late-ere6led  playhoufe  on  the  Bancke.” 

-  It 
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It  was  built  of  wood  ;  and  a  turret  on  the  roof  ferved  to 
difplay  a  filken  flag,  then  a  common  diftindtion  ufed  at 
every  place  when  occupied  for  public  diverflon.  What 
the  name  was  originally  derived  from  is  uncertain;  but 
there  was  an  illullration  of  it  exhibited  in  the  front  of 
the  building  by  a  painting  of  Hercules  fupporting  the 
Globe,  under  which  was  written,  Totus mundus  agit  liijlri- 
onem.  Here  Shakefpeare  probably  attempted  the  few  or¬ 
dinary  characters  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  performed;  and 
many  of  his  pieces  were  the  foundation,  and  conti¬ 
nued  the  popularity,  of  this  theatre.  King  James,  within 
a  few  days  after  his  firlt  arrival  in  the  capital,  bellowed 
his  patronage  on  the  company  at  the  Globe  ;  and  “  the 
King’s  Servants”  continued  acting  here  at  Hated  periods 
until  the  burning  of  the  theatre  on  St.  Peter’s  day,  the 
29th  of  June,  1613. 

The  views  of  this  theatre,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  ex- 
ifted  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare,  appear,  by  a  diilimilarity 
in  the  exterior,  to  reprefent  either  an  hexagonal  or  an  oc¬ 
tagonal  building.  Mr.  Malone  fays,  “  It  was  an  hexago¬ 
nal  wooden  building,  partly  open  to  the  weather  and 
partly  thatched.”  The  view  on  the  annexed  Plate  is 
copied  from  the  map,  entitled  “  Londinium  Florentilfima 
Brittaniae  urbs  Emporiumque  toto  orbe  celeberrimum.” 

In  the  following  year,  (upon  the  authority  of  Hollar’s 
large  View  of  London,  publiflied  at  Amfterdam,)  it  was 
rebuilt  of  an  oval  dupe,  and  very  much  enlarged.  The 
exaCt  fpot  updn  which  this  theatre  flood  is  laid  to  be 
“  what  is  now  called  Maid-lane ;  the  north  fide  and  build¬ 
ing  adjoining,  extending  from  the  weft  fide  of  Counter¬ 
alley,  to  the  north  fide  of  the  paflage  leading  to  Mr. 
Brook’s  cooperage  ;  on  the  eaft  fide  beyond  the  end  of 
Globe-alley,  including  the  ground  on  which  flood  the 
late  parilh  workhoufe,  and  from  thence  continuing  to  the 
fouth  end  of  Mr.  Brook’s  paflage.”  Hill,  and  Antiq.  of 
St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  1795. 

The  proximity  of  the  building  called  the  Bear-gar¬ 
den  has  obtained  it  a  fituation  on  the  fame  Engraving. 
It  was  a  building  of  a  fhape  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Globe, 
and  open  at  top.  The  rude  and  lavage  diverfion  of  bear- 
baiting  was,  undoubtedly,  for  above  two  centuries,  con- 
fidered  in  England  a  lit  appendage  to  royalty.  Its  ori¬ 
gin  in  this  country  cannot  be  traced.  In  the  Northum¬ 
berland  Houfehold-Book  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Chriftmas 
diverfion  with  the  nobility,  temp.  Henry  VII.  and  in  the 
following  reign,  among  the  flireds  of  London  collected 
by  Pennant,  there  is  a  curious  extract  from  a  Poem  by 
one  Crowley,  upon  the  fubjedl;  and  front  this  it  appears, 
that  the  price  of  admiflion  was  only  a  half-penny,  and  to 
the  bell  feats  a  penny. 

However  barbarous  this  amufement  now  appears,  it 
was  fandtioned,  if  not  promoted,  by  queen  Elizabeth.  It 
formed  one  of  the  princely  pleafurcs  when  Ihe  vilited  Ke¬ 
nilworth  Caftle;  and  on  another  occafion  was  exhibited 
at  her  palace  at  Greenwich  to  amufe  the  Daniflt  ambaffa- 
dor.  The  animals  were  commonly  fupplied  for  fuch  de¬ 
mands  front  this  inllitution. 

Stowe  relates  that  upon  Sunday,  Jan.  x  3,  1 582-3,  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  “  the  olde  and  vnderpropped  fcaf- 
foldesrounde  about  the  Beare-garden,”  being  overcharged 
with  people,  fell  fuddenly  down,  and  eight  perfons  were 
killed,  and  many  others  hurt.  “  A  friendly  warning 
(adds  the  honeft  chronicler)  to  fuch  as  more  delight 
themfelues  in  the  crueltie  of  beaftes  than  in  the  workes 
of  mercy,  the  fruites  of  true  profefled  faith,  which  ought 
to  be  the  fabboth-dayes  exercife.” 

It  was  quickly  rebuilt ;  and  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  belonged  to  Edward  Alleyn, 
who  built  the  Fortune  playhoufe.  The  principal  emolu¬ 
ment  was  derived  from  the  exhibition  upon  Sundays  ;  and, 
that  being  prohibited  by  king  James  foon  after  his  accef- 
flon,  a  petition  was  prefented  to  the  king  by  Henflowe  and 
Alleyn,  wherein  they  ttate :  “In  refpeft  of  the  great 
charge  that  the  keeping  the  faid  game  continually  re¬ 
quires,  and  alfo  the  lmallnefs  of  the  fee  in  the  late  queen’s 


time,  free  liberty  was  permitted  without  reftraint  to  bayt 
them,  which  is  now  taken  away  from  us,  efpecially  on  the 
Sundays  in  the  afternoon,  after  divine  fervice,  which  was 
the  chiefell  means  and  benefit  to  the  place;  and  in  the 
time  of  licknefs  we  have  been  reltrained  many  times  on 
the  working  days  ;  thefe  hindrances  in  general,  with  the 
lofs  of  divers  of  the  beaftes,  as  before  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  we  loft  a  goodly  beare  of  the  name  of  George 
Stone;  and  at  another  bayting,  being  before  your  majef- 
tie,  were  killed  foure  of  our  bell  bears,  which  in  your 
kingdom  are  not  the  like  to  be  had,  and  which  were  in 
value  30I.  and  alfo  our  ordinary  charges  amount  nearly  to 
200I.  and  better  ;  thefe  lofl'es  and  charges  are  fo  heavy 
upon  your  petitioners,  that,  whereas  formerly  we  could 
have  letten  it  forth  for  iool.  a  year,  now  none  will  take  it 
gratis  to  bear  the  charges.” 

Bear-baiting  was  reckoned  among  the  ufual  fights  of 
London  for  ltrangers.  It  is  mentioned  where  a  party 
went  “abroad  with  the  hoftefle  to  fee  fights  ;  Cheapfide, 
the  Exchange,  Weftminfter,  and  London-bridge,  trode 
the  top  of  Powles  vnder  their  feet,  beene  at  Beare-garden, 
feene  a  play,  and  had  atauern  banquet,”  &c.  The  author 
of  a  tradl  in  manufcript  in  the  Mufeum,  written  about 
this  period,  having  cenfured  the  players  for  the  indirect 
attacks  made  by  them  upon  the  nobility,  under  borrowed 
names  of  foreign  dukes  and  feigned  perfons,  defends  this 
diverfion  as  needful  for  the  common  people,  and  that  it 
fhouid  be  exhibited  upon  feftivals,  &c.  “  I  cannot  (he 
lays)  fee  howe  that  jiueet  and  comfortable  recreation  of 
bere-bayting  (beinge  to  our  rude  and  inferiour  vulgar 
that  which  Circenfis  Venatio  was  among  the  Romans) 
maye  wel  be  forborne,  feinge  like  will  to  like,  as  it  is  in. 
the  black  proverbe,  and  therfore  conclude  that  our  adlive 
fpirritts  and  fine  pregnant  witts  with  plefant  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  playes  would  be  intertayned,  and  the  fcumme  of  the 
people  (evene  vpon  the  feftivall  daies)  to  the  Bancke-fide 
drayned.  Nowe,  becawfe  the  rude  multitude  dothe  not 
knawe  well  howe  to  vfe  libertye,  (and  fome  they  multe 
and  will  have,)  therfore,  that  they  themfelves  maye  de- 
vife  none  madder,  (whereof  mifchief  maye  aryfe  to  the 
weale  publique  of  the  poppvlar  cittyes,)  let  them  vfe  the 
fweete  paftimeof  beare-boyteinge,  and  other  fuche  pub¬ 
lique  exercifes,  (thoughe  on  the  feftivall  dayes,)  a  God’s 
name,  that  w;e  may  knowe  what  they  doe,  and  wheare  to 
fynd  them  if  neede  be.” 

However,  when  the  puritans  ruled,  they  confidered 
“  all  people  that  on  earth  did  dwell,”  from  llatefmen  to 
fcum,  mull  to  the  conventicle  ;  bear-baiting  ceafed  under 
the  general  prohibition  ;  and,  as  the  land  belonged  to  the 
crown,  it  was  fold  in  Jan.  1647,  fori783l.  15s.  The  pu¬ 
ritans  left  no  other  amufement  for  general  participation 
than  the  diverfions  of  the  field,  which,  probably,  they  had 
not  a  fufficient  length  of  reign  to  devife  the  means  of 
flopping. 

The  diverfion  of  bear-baiting  was  commonly  fucceeded 
by  fome  novelty  befitting  fuch  an  exhibition.  Alleyn 
concluded  an  advertifernent  with  telling  the  public,  “  for 
their  better  content  [they]  (hall  have  plealant  fport  with 
the  horfe  and  ape,  and  whipping  of  the  blind  bear.” 

After  the  Reiteration,  thefe  lavage  diverfions  were  re¬ 
fumed  for  a  time,  and  occalionally  other  animals  were 
fubflituted  for  the  bears.  About  Feb.  1675,  there  was  a 
lion  baited;  and  the  following  account  of  a  horfe  being 
worried,  is  too  lingular  to  omit.  “  London ,  Apt  it  7.  At 
theliouieon  the  Bankfide,  being  his  majefties  bear-gar¬ 
den,  on  Wednefday  the  12th  day  of  this  inllant  April,  at 
one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  will  be  a  horfe  baited 
to  death,  of  a  moll  vail  ftrength  and  greatnefs,  being  be¬ 
tween  18  and  19  hands. high,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
earl  of  Rocheller,  and  for  his  prodigious  qualities  in  kil¬ 
ling  and  dellroying  feveral  horfes,  and  other  cattel,  he 
was  tranfinitted  to  the  marquifs  of  Dorchefter;  where 
doing  the  like  mifchiefs,  and  alfo  hurting  his  keeper,  he 
was  lcld  to  a  brewer;  but  is  now  grown  fo  headltrong 
they  dare  not  work  him  ;  for  he  hath  bitten  and  Wounded 
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fo  many  perfons  (fome  having  died  of  their  wounds), 
and  there  is  hardly  any  can  pafs  theftreets  for  him,  though 
he  be  faft  tied;  (for  he  breaks  his  halter  to  run  after  them 
though  loaden  with  eight  barrels  of  beer  ;)  either  biting  or 
treading  them  down,  monftroufly  tearing  their  flelh,  and 
eating  it,  the  like  whereof  hath  hardly  been  feen.  And 
’tis  certain  the  horfe  will  anfwer  the  expedition  of  all 
fpedlators.  It  is  intended  for  the  divertifement  of  his  ex¬ 
cellency  the  embalTadour  from  the  emperour  of  Fez  and 
Morocco;  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  knew 
the  horfe,  and  feveral  mifchiefs  done  by  him,  defigning  to 
be  prefent.” 

“  April  15.  This  day,  the  great  horfe  mentioned  in  our 
laft  being  brought  to  the  bear-garden,  feveral  dogs  were 
fet  upon  him,  all  which  he  overcame,  to  the  great  l'atisfac- 
tion  of  all  the  fpedfators.  But,  after  a  little  time,  a  per- 
fon  refolvingto  fave  his  life,  and  preferve  him  for  another 
time,  led  him  away;  and,  being  come  aimoft  as  far  as 
London  bridge,  the  mobile  then  in  the  houfe  cryed  out 
it  was  a  cheat,  and  thereupon  began  to  untyle  the  houfe, 
and  threatened  to  pull  it  quite  down,  if  the  horfe  were 
not  brought  again  and  baited  to  death.  Whereupon  the 
horfe  was  again  brought  to  the  place,  and  the  dogs 
once  more  fet  upon  him  ;  but,  they  not  being  able  to 
overcome  him,  he  was  run  through  with  a  fword  and 
dyed.  It  was  defigned  principally  for  the  entertainment 
of  his  excellency  the  embaffadour  from  the  emperour  of 
Fez  and  Morocco;  but,  by  reafon  of  bad  weather,  he  was 
not  there.”  In  the  preceding  month,  the  ambaffador, 
accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  other  per¬ 
fons  of  diftinftion,  had  vifited  the  bear-garden;  and  that 
probably  occafioned  his  name  to  be  ufed  as  a  lure  in  the 
fecond  inftance. 

At  what  period  this  place  fell  into  difufe  as  a  bear-gar¬ 
den  is  not  precifely  known;  but  it  may  be  conjedlured 
about  1686-7,  at  which  time  Henry  Bayly  was  the  keeper. 
The  following  advertifement  appears  to  announce  fome 
portion  of  the  land  converted  into  an  eftabliffiment  of 
more  utility  thanconteffs  of  animals  and  gladiatorial  bat¬ 
tles  :  “  There  is  now  made  at  the  bear-garden  glafs-houfe, 
on  the  Bank-fide,  crown  window-glafs  much  exceeding 
French  glafs  in  all  its  qualifications,  which  may  be  fquared 
into  all  fizes  of  fafhes  for  windows  and  other  ufes,  and 
may  be  had  at  moft  glaziers  in  London.”  Gazette,  June 
18,  1691. 

The  Fortune  theatre  flood  between  Golden-lane  and 
Whitecrofs-flreet.  By  a  contradf,  dated  Jan.  8,  1599, 
which  Mr.  Malone  has  printed  at  length  in  the  Hiitory  of 
the  Stage,  Henflowe  and  Alleyn,  the  adlors,  agreed  with 
Peter  Street,  a  carpenter,  for  the  “  eredlinge,  buildinge, 
and  fetting-up,  of  a  new  houfe  and  flage  for  a  play- 
houfe”  at  this  place;  and,  as  the  intended  building  was 
not  fpecified  by  any  name  in  the  contrafl,  it  becomes 
probable  this  mull  have  been  the  firft  theatre  built  on  that 
fpot.  The  coft  of  erefling  was  520!.  By  the  contradl, 
it  was  to  confifl  of  three  flories  in  height,  containing 
“  fower  convenient  divifions  for  gentlemen’s  roomes,  and 
other  fufficient  and  convenient  divifions  for  twopennie 
roomes,  with  necefl'arie  feates  to  be  placed  and  fett  as  well 
in  thofe  roomes  as  throughoute  all  the  reft  of  the  galleries 
of  the  faid  howfe,”  and  to  have  “divifions  without  and 
within.”  The  “gentlemen’s  roomes”  were  the  boxes, 
and  by  that  title  they  were  repeatedly  mentioned  as  early 
as  1609.  Twopenny  rooms  might  be  the  part  which  was, 
until  lately,  called  flips  ;  and  the  area  or  yard,  now  form¬ 
ing  the  pit,  feems  to  have  been  entirely  open,  and  filled 
promifcuoufly  by  the  crowd. 

The  Fortune  was  opened  by  Allen,  with  the  Lord  Ad¬ 
miral’s  fervants,  who  had  previoufly  performed  at  the 
Rofe,  and  who,  in  1603,  changed  their  patron  for  the 
gallant  Henry  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  It  has  been 
defcribed  as  a  “  vaft  theatre,”  and  certainly  continued  a 
favourite  with  the  public  for  feveral  years. 

This  theatre  took  fire  at  twelve  at  night  on  December 
9,  1621,  and  was  entirely  deftroyed.  However,  being 
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popular,  and  the  concern  neither overburthened  with  the 
incumbrances  attached  to  modern  theatres,  or  the  under¬ 
taking  enfeebled  by  a  divided  proprietorfhip,  it  w’asfpeed- 
ily  rebuilt,  on  an  extended  fcale,  forming  “a  large, 
round,  brick  building,”  with  the  figure  of  Fortune  in 
the  front.  The  new  theatre  was  opened  by  the  Palf- 
grave’s  fervants,  who  appear  to  have  continued  perform¬ 
ing  there  until  1640,  when  they  removed  to  the  Red  Bulk 
That  company  wasfucceeded  by  the  Prince’s,  which  con¬ 
trived  to  ad  occafionally,  notwithftanding  the  order  made 
by  parliament,  in  July  1647,  for  the  fupprefling  of  plays 
and  playhoufes;  nor  did  they  finally  defift  until  the  pe¬ 
remptory  ordinance  of  Feb.  13,  1647-8,  for  the  difmant- 
ling  of  playhoufes,  was  iffued.  Amidft  thefe  contending 
difficulties,  the  rent  of  the  theatre  falling  in  arrear,  the 
truftees  of  Dulwich  College  (to  which  charity  the  play- 
houfe  had  been  devifed  by  the  will  of  Allen)  took  pof- 
feflion  on  the  aift  of  November,  1649  ;  and  upon  the 
archbifhop’s  vifitation  in  1667,  it  was  Hated  that  the  Col¬ 
lege  “  had  been  brought  in  debt  confiderably  by  th e  fall 
of  the  Fortune  playhoufe.”  Lyfons,  vol.  i. 

This  theatre  is  mentioned  on  feveral  occafions  in  the 
public  journals  under  the  title  of  the  “Old  Piay-Houfe 
in  Redcrofs-ftreet ;”  and,  being  ufed  for  a  fecret  conven¬ 
ticle,  was  vifited  by  the  officers  of  jullice,  in  the  attempt 
to  fupprefs  thofe  meetings,  as  late  as  November  1682.  It 
then  had  avenues  to  both  Redcrofs-ftreet  and  Whitecrofs- 
flreet  ;  a  circumftance  that,  in  feveral  inllances,  enabled 
the  preachers  to  efcape  from  their  purfuers. 

The  Hope  was  built  on  the  Bank-lide  ;  and  where  the 
Servants  of  Lady  Elizabeth  exhibited  in  1613.  At  this 
theatre  was  firfl  produced  the  “  Bartholomew  Fair”  of 
Ben  Jonfon,  which  imprefles  us  with  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  dramatic  performances,  though  a  prevailing  faffi- 
ion  for  ruder  exhibitions  afterwards  ferved  to  convert  the 
premifes  into  a  bear-garden ;  for  which  purpofe  they  were 
in  ufe  in  1632. 

The  Swan  was  anotherof  the  Bank-fide  theatres.  It  is 
fpoken  of  as  fhut  in  1613,  but  afterwards  ferved  for  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  prize-fighting  until  1632,  when  it  had  fallen 
into  a  general  decay,  as  appears  by  a  trail  printed  in  that 
year,  called  Holland’s  Leaguer.  The  Hope  and  the  Swan 
are  defcribed  as  Handing  very  near  the  Globe,  and  form¬ 
ing  three  famous  amphitheatres.  That  “  one  (fays  the 
writer)  was  the  Continent  of  the  world ,  becaufe  half  the 
year  a  world  of  beauties  and  brave  fpirits  reforted  unto 
it;  the  other  was  a  building  of  excellent  Hope;  and, 
though  wild  beads  and  gladiators  did  mod  pofiefs  it,  yet 
the  gallants  that  came  to  behold  thofe  combats,  though 
they  were  of  a  mixed  fociety,  yet  were  many  noble  wor¬ 
thies  amongft  them;  the  laft  which  Hood,  being  in  times 
paft  as  famous  as  any  of  the  other,  was  now  fallen  to  de¬ 
cay,  and  like  a  dying  Swan,  hanging  down  her  head, 
feeined  to  fing  her  own  dirge.” 

The  Salisbury-court  theatre,  in  Dorfet-court,  was 
built  in  1629.  It  was  ufually  called  a  private  houfe ;  but 
the  meaning  of  that  diftinStion  has  not  hitherto  been  ex¬ 
plained.  The  term  might  be  applied  to  thofe  houfes  only 
that  were  roofed  completely  over,  and  which,  by  difcon- 
tinuing  the  inconvenience  of  an  open  pit,  or  yard,  ferved 
to  render  the  audience  more  feledt  and  refpeftable.  The 
Blackfriars  and  the  Cock-pit  in  Drury-lane,  were  alfo 
called  private  houfes  ;  and  we  are  told,  the  three  were  all 
“  built  aimoft  exadlly  alike,  for  form  and  bignefs,”  had 
“  the  pits  enclofed  for  the  gentry,  and  afted  by  candle¬ 
light.” 

During  the  memorable  period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
this  houfe  fliared  the  general  fate,  and  remained  doled 
until  the  Reftoration.  In  June  1660,  it  was  opened  by  a 
newly-gathered  company,  under  the  management  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Beellon  ;  and  in  the  month  of  November  following, 
was  taken  pofleffion  of  by  Davenant,  whofe  company 
probably  played  there  alternately  with  the  Cock-pit,  until 
the  removal  in  1662  to  the  new  theatre  in  Portugal-row. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  and  defcribed  moft  of  the 
S  E  playhoufes 
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playhoufes  which  were  built  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  But  many  of  our 
ancient  dramatic  pieces  were  performed  in  the  yards  of 
carriers  inns  ;  in  which,  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign,  the  comedians,  who  then  firft  united  them- 
felves  in  companies,  erefted  an  occafional  ftage.  The 
form  of  thefe  temporary  playhoufes  fee  ms  to  be  preferved 
in  our  modern  theatre.  The  galleries  are  in  both  ranged 
over  each  other  on  three  tides  of  the  building.  The  fmall 
rooms  under  the  lowed:  of  thefe  galleries  anfwer  to  our 
prefent  boxes;  and  it  is  obfervable  that  thefe,  even  in 
theatres  which  were  built  in  a  fubfequent  period  exprefsly 
for  dramatic  exhibitions,  dill  retained  their  old  name, 
and  are  frequently  called  rooms  by  our  ancient  writers. 
The  yard  bears  a  fufficient  refemblance  to  the  pit ;  as  at 
prefent  in  ufe.  We  may  fuppofe  the  dage  to  have  been 
raifed  in  this  area,  on  the  fourth  fide,  with  its  back  to  the 
gateway  of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money  for  admiflion  was 
taken.  Hence,  in  the  middle  of  the  Globe,  and  probably 
of  the  other  public  theatres,  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare, 
there  was  an  open  yard  or  area,  where  the  common  people 
dood  to  fee  the  exhibition;  from  which  circumdance 
they  are  called  by  Shakefpeare  “groundlings,”  and  by 
Ben  Jonfon  “theunderdanding  gentlemen  of  the  ground.” 

In  the  ancient  playhoufes  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
private  box,  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  fitua- 
tion.  It  feems  to  have  been  placed  at  the  fide  of  the  dage 
towards  the  rear,  and  to  have  been  at  a  lower  price:  in 
this  fome  people  fat,  either  from  economy  or  Angularity. 
The  galleries,  or  fcaffolds  as  they  are  fometimes  called, 
and  that  part  of  the  houfe  which  in  private  theatres  was 
named  the  pit,  feem  to  have  been  at  the  fame  price;  and 
probably  in  houfes  of  reputation,  fuch  as  the  Globe,  and 
that  in  Blackfriars,  the  price  of  admiflion  into  thofe  parts 
of  the  theatre  was  6d.  while  in  fome  meaner  playhoufes 
it  was  only  2d.  in  othersonly  id.  The  price  of  admiflion 
into  the  beji  rooms  or  boxes,  was,  in  Shakefpeare’s  time, 
is.  though  afterwards  it  appears  to  have  riien  to  2s.  6d. 
and  the  gallery  to  6d. 

From  feveral  paflages  in  our  old  plays,  we  learn,  that 
fpe&ators  were  admitted  on  the  dage,  and  that  the  critics 
and  wits  of  the  time  ufually  fat  there.  Some  were  placed 
on  the  gound;  others  fat  on  dools,  of  which  the  price 
was  either  6d.  or  is.  according  to  the  commodioufnefs  of 
the  fituation ;  and  they  were  attended  by  pages  who  fur- 
niftied  them  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  which  was  fmoked 
here  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  houfe  :  yet  it  ftiould 
feem  that  perfons  were  fud’ered  to  fit  on  the  dage  only  in 
the  private  playhoufes,  fuch  as  Blackfriars,  &c.  where  the 
audience  was  more  feleft,  and  of  a  higher  clafs ;  and  that 
in  the  Globe  and  other  public  theatres  no  fuch  licence 
was  permitted. 

The  dage  was  drewed  with  rufties,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  Hentzner  and  Cains  de  Ephemera,  was,  in  the  time 
of  Shakefpeare,  the  ufual  covering  of  floors, in  England. 
The  curtain  which  hangs  in  front  of  the  prefent  dage, 
drawn  up  bylines  and  pulleys,  though  not  a  modern  in¬ 
vention,  for  it  was  ufed  by  Inigo  Jones  in  the  mafques  at 
court,  was  yet  an  apparatus  to  which  the  Ample  mecha- 
nifm  of  our  ancient  theatres  had  not  arrived,  for  in  them 
the  curtains  opened  in  the  middle,  and  were  drawn  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  on  an  iron  rod.  In  fome  playhoufes 
they  were  woollen,  in  others  made  of  filk.  Towards  the 
rear  of  the  dage  there  appears  to  have  been  a  balcony,  the 
platform  of  which  was  fome  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
ferved  for  chambers  or  galleries,  for' Juliet  to  hold  dif- 
courfe  with  Romeo,  and  for  Cleopatra  to  draw  up  Antony 
dying,  See.  That  this  was  the  condru&ion,  is  evinced, 
beyond  doubt,  from  entries  that  are  found  in  fome  plays 
of  rather  a  later  date  than  Shakefpeare’s  ;  in  which  are 
feen  the  terms  upper  and  lower,  and  dialogues  pafs  be¬ 
tween  perfons  danding  fome  on  the  one  and  fome  on  the 
other  dage  ;  and  this  form  it  received  from  the  earlied 
pieces  produced  on  it,  the  Myderies;  for  the  exhibition 
of  which,  the  dage  had  yet  another  divifion  ;  the  part 
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beyond  the  two  we  are  fpeakingof,  and  riling  higher  dill; 
upon  which  appeared  their  Pater.  Calestis,  attended  by 
Angels ;  patriarchs  and  glorified  perfons  upon  that  in 
the  middle  ;  and  mere  men  on  the  lowermod ;  and  Hell 
(a  mod  neceflary  member  of  thefe  curious  productions) 
was  reprefented  by  a  great  gaping  hole  on  the  fide  of  that 
platform,  that  vomited  fomething  like  flames;  out  of 
which  their  greatefl  jokers ,  or  Devils,  afeended  at  times 
and  mixed  with  the  men ;  and  into  which  they  were  com¬ 
monly  driven  in  heaps  at  the  drama’s  conclufion  s  but 
this  hell  and  the  higher  divifion  vanilhed  with  the  Myfle- 
ries ;  and  the  ftnge’s  form,  after  that,  was  as  above  ;  and  fo 
it  probably  continued  till  the  Refloration,  the  era  of  feenes 
and  of  ach'efles. 

A  doubt  has  been  entertained  whether  in  our  ancient 
theatres  there  were  fide  and  other  feenes.  The  quedion 
is  involved  in  fo  much  obfeurity,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  form  any  decided  opinion  upon  it.  It  is  certain,  that 
in  the  year  1605  Inigo  Jones  exhibited  an  entertainment 
at  Oxford,  in  which  moveable  feenes  were  ufed;  but  he 
appears  to  have  introduced  feveral  pieces  of  machinery  in 
the  mafques  at  court,  with  which  undoubtedly  the  public 
theatres  were  unacquainted.  A  paffage  which  has  been 
produced  from  one  of  the  old  comedies,  proves,  it  mud 
be  owned,  that  even  thefe  were  furniflied  with  fome 
pieces  of  machinery,  which  were  ufed  when  it  was  requifite 
to  exhibit  the  defeent  of  fome  god  or  faint ;  but  from  all 
the  contemporary  accounts,  the  mechanifm  of  our  ancient 
dage  feldom  went  beyond  a  painted  chair  or  a  trap-door, 
and  that  few,  if  any  of  them,  had  any  moveable  feenes. 
When  King  Henry  VIII.  is  to  be  difeovered  by  the  Dukes 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  reading  in  his  ftudy,  the  fcenical 
direction  in  the  fird  folio,  1623,  (which  was  printed  appa¬ 
rently  from  playhoufe-copies,)  is  “The  King  draws  the 
curtain,  ( i.  e.  draws  it  open,)  and  fits  reading  penfively 
for,  befuies  the  principal  curtains  that  hung  in  the  front  of 
the  dage,  they  ufed  others  as  fubditutes  for  feenes.  If  a 
bed-chamber  is  to  be  exhibited,  no  change  of  feene  is 
mentioned;  but  the  property  man  is  limply  ordered  to 
“  thrud  forth  a  bed.”  When  the  fable  requires  the  Roman 
Capitol  to  be  exhibited,  we  find  two  officers  enter,  “to 
lay  cufhions,  as  it  were  in  the  Capitol,”  &c.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears,  that  our  ancient  theatres,  in  general, 
were  only  furniflied  with  curtains,  and  a  fingle  feene  cora- 
pofed  of  tapeftry,  which  were  fometimes  perhaps,  orna¬ 
mented  w'ith  pictures ;  and  fome  paflages  in  our  old 
dramas  incline  one  to  think,  that  when  tragedies  were 
performed  the  ftage  was  hung  with  black. 

As  to  the  particular  inftances  wherein  feenes  were  ufed, 
we  fhall  mention  but  one.  The  announcement  of  the 
Temple  of  Love,  in  1654,  performed  at  the  theatre  in- 
Blackfriars,  fays,  “  This  mafque,  for  the  invention,  variety 
if J'cenes,  apparitions,  and  richnefs  of  habits,  was  generally 
approved  to  be  one  of  the  moll  magnificent  that  had  been 
done  in  England.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  ftage  was  formerly  lighted  by 
two  large  branches,  of  a  form  fimilar  to  thofe  now  hung 
in  churches.  They  gave  place  in  a  fubfequent  period  to 
fmall  circular  wooden  frames,  furniflied  with  candles; 
eight  of  which  were  hung  on  the  ftage,  four  at  either  fide, 
and  thefe  were  wholly  removed  by  Mr.  Garrick,  who, 
on  his  return  from  France,  firft  introduced  the  prefent 
commodious  method  of  illuminating  the  ftage  by  lights 
not  vifible  to  the  audience.  Many  of  the  companies  of 
players  were  formerly  fo  thin,  that  one  perfon  played  two 
or  three  parts;  and  a  battle  on  which  the  fate  of  an 
empire  was  fuppofed  to  depend  was  decided  by  half  a 
dozen  combatants.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  common 
practice  in  their  mock  engagements  to  difeharge  fmall 
ieces  of  ordnance  on  the  ftage.  Before  the  exhibition 
egan,  three  flourifhes  or  pieces  of  mufic  were  played,  or, 
in  the  ancient  language,  there  were  three  foundings. 
Mufic  was  likewife  played  between  the  a 6b.  The  inftru- 
ments  chiefly  ufed  were  trumpets,  cornets,  and  hautboys. 
The  band,  which  did  not  confift  of  more  than  five  or  fix 
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performers,  fat  in  an  upper  balcony,  over  what  is  now 
called  the  ftage-box. 

The  pc-rfon  who  fpoke  the  Prologue  was  ufhered  in  by 
trumpets,  and  ufually  wore  a  long  black  velvet  cloak, 
which  was  confidered  as  bell  fuited  to  a  fupplicatory 
nddrefs.  Of  this  cuftora,  whatever  might  have  been  its 
origin,  fome  traces  remained  till  very  lately,  a  black  coat 
having  been,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  the  conftant 
ftage-habiliment  of  our  modern  prologue-fpeakers.  The 
drefs  of  the  ancient  prologue-fpeaker  is  (till  retained  in 
the  play  that  is  exhibited  in  Hamlet  before  the  king  and 
court  of  Denmark.  The  performers  of  male-chara&ers 
generally  wore  periwigs,  which  in  the  age  of  Shakefpeare 
were  not  in  common  ufe.  It  appears,  from  a  paflage  in 
Puttenham’s  Art  of  Englifh  Poefy,  1589,  that  vizards 
were  on  fome  occafions  ufed  by  the  aftors  of  thofe  days; 
and  it  may  be  inferred,  from  a  fcene  in  one  of  Shake- 
fpeare’s  comedies,  that  they  were  fometimes  worn  in  his 
time  by  thofe  who  performed  female  charatters.  Some  of 
the  female  part  of  the  audience  likewife  appeared  in 
malks.  The  ftage- drefies,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
were  much  more  coftly  at  fome  theatres  than  at  others ; 
yet  the  wardrobe  of  even  the  King’s  Servants  at  the  Globe 
and  Blackfriars,  was,  we  find,  but  fcantily  furnilhed;  and 
our  author’s  dramas  derived  very  little  aid  from  the 
fplendour  of  exhibition. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards,  female  characters  were  repre- 
fented  by  boys  or  young  men.  Andrew  Pennycuike 
played  the  part  of  Matilda,  in  a  tragedy  of  Davenport’s, 
in  1655;  3nd  Mr.  Kynafton  afted  feveral  female  parts 
even  alter  the  Reftoration.  Downes,  a  contemporary  of 
his,  affures  us,  “  that,  being  then  very  young,  he  made  a 
complete  ftage-beauty,  performing  his  parts  fo  well,  par¬ 
ticularly  Arthiope  and  Aglaura,  that  it  has  fince  been 
difputable  among  the  judicious  whether  any  woman  that 
fucceeded  him  touched  the  audience  fo  fenfibly  as  he.” 
In  this  refpeft,  the  Italian  theatre  had  the  fuperiority  over 
us.  Women  had  already,  in  Venice  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  begun  to  play  female  charaflers;  and,  whether  we 
are  to  attribute  this  innovation  to  the  greater  levity  of 
manners  which  fanftioned  it,  or  to  more  accurate  concep¬ 
tions  of  dramatic  propriety,  there  can  be  little  difference 
of  opinion  refpefling  the  prodigious  advantage  it  muft 
have  contributed  towards  the  perfection  of  the  ftage. 
Coryate,  the  firft  author  in  which  we  find  mention  of  it, 
hefitates,  however,  in  his  approbation,  as  if  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  poffible  that  a  woman  could  really  play  the 
parts  of  Defdemona  and  Juliet  with  as  much  tendernefs 
and  truth  as  the  male  performers  to  whom  they  had  for¬ 
merly  been  entrufted.  “  Here  I  obferved  certain  thinges, 
that  I  never  faw  before;  for  I  faw  women  afte,  a  thing 
that  I  have  heard  hath  been  fometimes  ufed  in  London  ; 
and  they  performed  it  with  as  good  a  grace,  aftion, 
gefture,  and  whatfoever  convenience  for  a  player,  as  ever 
I  faw  any  mafculine  aftor.”  He  however  calls  the  theatres 
of  Venice  “  beggarly  and  bafe,  in  comparifon  of  our 
(lately  playhoufes  in  England;  neither  can  their  aCtors 
compare  with  us  for  apparell,  (hows,  and  muficke.”  Cory- 
ate’s  Crudities,  1608.  This  facetious  fellow  died  in  1617  ; 
fo  that  his  having  “  heard  of  female  performers  in  Lon¬ 
don”  proves  that  fome  attempts  of  that  kind  muft  have 
been  made  very  early,  though  it  is  generally  faid,  that  the 
firft  woman  who  appeared  on  the  Englifh  ftage  was  Mrs. 
Coleman,  who  reprefented  Ianthe  in  Davenant’s  Siege  of 
Rhodes,  in  1656. 

The  prompter  (or  book-holder,  as  he  was  fometimes 
called)  and  the  property-man  appear  to  have  been  regular 
appendages  of  our  ancient  theatres.  No  writer  intimates, 
that  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare  it  was  cuftomary  to  exhibit 
more  than  a  fingle  dramatic  piece  in  one  day.  The 
“YorkfhireTragedy,  or  All’s  One,”  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  four  pieces  that  were  reprefented  on  the  fame 
day  ;  and  Fletcher  has  alfo  a  piece  called  “  Four  Plays  in 
One;”  but  probably  thefe  were  either  exhibited  on  fome 


particular  occafion,  or  were  ineffectual  efforts  to  introduce 
a  newfpecies  of  amufement;  for  we  do  not  find  any  other 
inftances  of  the  fame  kind.  Had  any  (horter  pieces  been 
exhibited  after  the  principal  performance,  fome  of  them 
probably  would  have  been  printed  :  but  there  are  none 
extant  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  the  Reftoration. 
The  practice,  therefore,  of  exhibiting  twedramas  fucceflive- 
ly  in  the  fame  evening,  we  may  be  afl'ured  was  not  efta- 
blifhed  before  that  period.  But,  though  the  aud  iences  in 
the  time  of  our  author  were  not  gratified  by  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  more  than  one  drama  in  the  fame  day,  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  diverfified,  and  the  populace  diverted,  by  vault¬ 
ing,  tumbling,  flight  of  hand,  and  morris-dancing,  a  mix¬ 
ture  not  much  more  heterogeneous  than  that  with  which 
we  are  daily  prefented,  a  tragedy  and  a  farce. 

The  amufements  of  our  anceftors,  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  play,  were  of  various  kinds,  luch  as 
reading,  playing  at  cards,  drinking  ale,  or  fmoking  to¬ 
bacco.  It  was  a  common  practice  to  carry  table-books  to 
the  theatre,  and,  either  from  curiofity,  or  enmity  to  the 
author,  or  fome  other  motive,  to  write  down  palfages  of 
the  play  that  was  reprefented:  and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  imperfeCt  and  mutilated  copies  of  fome  of 
Shakefpeare’s  dramas,  which  are  yet  extant,  were  taken 
down  in  (hort-hand  during  the  exhibition.  At  the  end 
of  the  piece,  the  aCtors,  in  nobleman’s  boufes  and  in 
taverns,  where  plays  were  frequently  performed,  prayed 
for  the  health  and  profperity  of  their  patrons  ;  and  in  the 
public  theatres  for  the  king  and  queen.  This  prayer 
fometimes  made  part  of  the  epilogue.  Hence,  probably, 
as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  the  addition  of  Vivant  rex 
et  regina  to  the  modern  play-bills. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  ufage  of  giving  au¬ 
thors  a  benefit  on  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition  of  their 
pieces  commenced.  Mr.  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manufcripts, 
intimates  that  dramatic  poets  had  anciently  their  benefit 
on  the  firft  dag  that  a  new  play  was  reprefented  ;  a  regu¬ 
lation  which  would  have  been  very  favourable  to  fome  of 
the  ephemeral  productions  of  modern  times.  But  for 
this  there  is  not  any  fufficient  authority.  From  Davenant, 
indeed,  we  learn,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  the  poet  had  his  benefit  on  the  J'econd 
day.  As  it  was  a  general  practice  in  the  time  of  Shake¬ 
fpeare  to  fell  the  copy  of  the  play  to  the  theatre;  in  fuch 
cafes  an  author  probably  derived  no  other  advantage 
from  his  piece  than  what  arofe  from  the  fale  of  it.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  he  found  it  more  beneficial  to  retain  the 
copyright  in  his  own  hands;  and,  when  he  did  fo,  we 
may  fuppofe  he  had  a  benefit.  It  is  certain  that  the  giv¬ 
ing  authors  the  profit  of  the  third  exhibition  of  their 
play,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  ufual  mode  during 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  laft  century,  was  an  eftabliftied 
ciiftom  in  the  year  1612  ;  for  Decker,  in  the  Prologue  to 
one  of  his  comedies  printed  in  that  year,  fpeaks  of  the 
“  poet’s  third  day.”  The  unfortunate  Otway  had  no 
more  than  one  benefit  on  the  production  of  a  new  play; 
and  this  too,  it  feems,  he  was  fometimes  forced  to  mort¬ 
gage  before  the  piece  was  aCted.  Southerne  was  the  firft 
dramatic  writer  who  obtained  the  emoluments  arifing 
from  two  reprefentations ;  and  to  Farquhar,  in  the  year 
1700,  the  benefit  of  a  third  was  granted.  When  an  au¬ 
thor  fold  his  piece  to  the  (liarers  or  proprietors  of  a  thea¬ 
tre,  it  remained  for  feveral  years  unpublifiied  ;  but,  when 
that  was  not  the  cafe,  he  printed  it  for  fale,  to  which  many 
feem  to  have  been  induced,  from  an  apprehenlion  that  an 
imperfeCt  copy  might  be  iifued  from  the  prefs  without 
their  confent.  The  cuftomary  price  of  the  copy  of  a  play 
in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare  appears  to  have  been  twenty 
nobles,  or  61.  13s.  4-d.  The  play,  when  printed,  was  fold 
for  fix  pence  ;  and  the  ufual  prefent  from  a  patron  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  dedication  was  forty  (hillings.  On  the  firft 
day  of  exhibiting  a  new  play,  the  prices  of  admifiion  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  railed ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  oc- 
cafionally  praCtifed  on  the  benefit-nights  of  authors  to 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  cuftom  of  palling  a 
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final  cenfure  on  plays  at  their  firft  exhibition  is  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  Shakefpeare;  for  no  lefs  than  three  plays 
of  his  rival  Ben  Jonfon  appear  to  have  been  damned  ; 
and  Fletcher’s  Faithful  Shepherdefs,  and  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Peltle,  written  by  him  and  Beaumont, 
underwent  the  fame  fate. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  what  were  the  emoluments 
of  a  fuccefsful  «6tor  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare.  They 
had  not  then  annual  benefits  as  at  prefent.  The  perform¬ 
ers  at  each  theatre  feem  to  have  fhared  the  profits  among 
them.  From  Ben  Jonfon’s  Poefalter  we  learn,  that  one 
of  either  the  performers  or  proprietors  had  feven  fhares 
and  a  half.  From  the  prices  of  admiffion  into  our  ancient 
theatres,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  we  imagine 
the  utmoft  that  the  fharers  of  the  Globe  playhoufe  could 
have  received  on  any  one  day  was  about  3 5 1 .  So  lately  as 
the  year  1685,  Shadwell  received,  by  his  third  day  on  the 
reprefentation  of  the  Squire  of  Alfatia,  130I.  which 
Downes  the  prompter  fays  was  the  greateft  receipt  that 
had  been  ever  taken  at  Drury-lane  playhoufe  at  fingle 
prices.  It  appears  from  the  MSS.  of  lord  Stanhope,  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  chambers  to  king  James.  I.  that  the  cuftom- 
ary  fum  paid  to  John  Heminge  and  his  company  for  the 
performance  of  a  play  at  court  was  twenty  nobles,  or 
61.  13s.  4-d.  And  Edward  Alleyn  mentions  in  his  Diary, 
that  he  once  had  fo  (lender  an  audience  in  his  theatre 
called  the  Fortune,  that  the  whole  receipts  of  the  houfe 
amounted  to  no  more  than  three  pounds  and  fome  odd 
(hillings. 

Thus  fcanty  and  meagre  were  the  apparatus  and  ac¬ 
commodations  of  our  ancient  theatres,  on  which  thofe 
dramas  were  firft  exhibited  that  have  (Ince  engaged  the 
attention  of  fo  many  learned  men,  and  delighted  fo  many 
thoufand  fpedtators.  Yet  even  then,  we  are  told  by  a 
writer  of  that  age,  “that  dramatic  poefy  was  fo  lively 
■  exprefled  and  reprefented  on  the  public  ftages  and  theatres 
of  this  city,  as  Rome  in  the  age  of  her  pomp  and  glory 
never  faw  it  better  performed;  in  refpedt  of  the  adtion 
and  art,  not  of  the  colt  and  fumptuoufnefs.” 

The  original  fchool,  founded  by  Shakefpeare  and  Ben 
Jonfon,  continued  by  Maflinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Shirley,  Ford,  and  others,  whofe  compofitions  are  diftin- 
guilhed  by  irregularity  as  well  as  genius,  was  clofed  by 
the  breaking  out  of  the  great  civil  war  in  164.2.  The 
ftage  had  been  the  conftant  objefl  of  reprobation  and  ab¬ 
horrence  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans>  and  its  profeffors 
had  no  favour  to  expedl  at  their  hands  if  victorious.  We 
read,  therefore,  with  intereft,  but  without  furprife,  that 
almoftall  the  aftors  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  their  old 
mailer  king  Charles,  in  whofe  fervice  molt  of  them  pe- 
rifhed.  Robinfon,  a  principal  alitor  at  the  Blackfriars, 
was  killed  by  Harrifon  in  cold  blood,  and  under  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  text  of  Scripture,  “  Curfed  is  he  that  doeth 
the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.”  A  few  furvivors 
endeavoured  occafionally  to  praCtife  their  art  in  fecrecy 
and  obfcurity,  but  were  fo  frequently  difcovered,  plun¬ 
dered  and  (tripped  by  the  foldiers,  that  “  Enter  the  Reel 
Coat,  Exit  Hat  and  Cloak”  was  a  very  frequent  ftage-di- 
reCtion.  Sir  William  Davenant  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  fevere  zealots  of  the  time,  by  reprefenting  (at  Rut- 
land-houfe,  in  Alderfgate-ftreet)  a  fort  of  opera,  (aid  to 
have  been  the  firffc  drama  in  which  moveable  feenery  was 
introduced  upon  the  ftage.  Even  the  cavaliers  of  the 
more  grave  fort  difapproved  of  the  revival  of  thefe  feltive 
entertainments  during  the  unltable  and  melancholy  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  interregnum.  “  I  went,”  fays  the  excellent 
Evelyn,  in  his  Diarjq  5th  May,  1658,  “  to  fee  a  new  opera 
after  the  Italian  way  ;  in  recitation,  mulic,  and  feenes, 
much  inferior  to  the  Italian  compofureand  magnificence; 
but  it  was  prodigious  that  in  fuch  a  time  of  public  con- 
lternation  fuch  a  vanity  fhould  be  kept  up  or  permitted  ; 
and,  being  engaged  with  company,  could  not  decently 
refill  the  going  to  fee  it,  though  my  heart  fmote  me  for 
it.”  Davenant's  theatrical  enterprife,  abhorred  by  the 


fanaticifm  of  the  one  party,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  dejeCted 
circumftances  of  the  other,  was  not  probably  very  fuc¬ 
cefsful. 

In  the  year  1659,  about  the  time  that  general  Monk 
marched  with  his  army  out  of  Scotland  towards  London, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  a  bookfeller,  who  had  formerly  been  ward¬ 
robe-keeper  to  the  company  which  aCted  at  Blackfriars, 
fitted  up  the  Cockpit  in  Drury-lane.  The  aftors  he  pro¬ 
cured  were  chiefly  new  to  the  Itage;  and  two  of  them, 
Betterton  and  Kynafton,  had  been  his  apprentices.  About 
the  fame  time,  the  few  performers  who  had  belonged  to 
the  old  companies  affembled,  and  began  to  a£t  at  the  Red 
Bull  Inn,  in  St.-John-ftreet ;  and,  from  the  eagernefs 
with  which  two  patents  were  foon  afterwards  obtained 
from  the  crown,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  they  met  with 
a  confiderable  (hare  of  fuccefs.  Sir  William  Davenant, 
before  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  had  been  favoured  with 
a  patent  by  Charles  the  Firffc ;  and  therefore  his  claim  to  a 
new  one  was  warranted,  as  well  by  his  former  pollelfion 
as  by  his  fervices  and  fufferings  in  the  royal  caufe.  The 
other  candidate  was  Henry  Killegrew,  not  Thomas  Kille- 
grew  as  generally  fuppofed.  See  Dibdin’s  Hilt,  of  the 
Stage,  vol.  iv.  p.  22. 

Thus  with  royalty  the  ftage  revived  in  England  ;  but 
the  patent  theatres  in  the  capital  were  limited  to  two,  a  rejlric- 
tion  which  has  never  Jinc e  been  extended.  This  was  proba¬ 
bly  by  the  advice  of  Clarendon,  who  endeavoured,  though 
in  vain,  to  (tern  the  flood  of  idle  gaiety  and  diflipation 
which  broke  in  after  the  Reftoration.  The  aftors  who 
had  been  employed  by  Rhodes  were  foon  afterwards 
taken  under  the  protection  of  fir  William  Davenant ;  and 
the  remains  of  the  old  companies  were  received  by  Mr. 
Killigrew;  all  of  them  were  fworn  by  the  lord  chamber- 
lain,  as  fervants  of  the  crown;  the  former  being  Ityled 
the  Duke  of  York’s  Company,  and  the  latter  that  of  the 
King. 

Sir  William  Davenant,  to  whofe  indultry  and  perfeve- 
rance  the  ftage  has  many  obligations,  led  a  life  chequered 
with  various  fortunes.  He  was  the  fon  of  John  Dave¬ 
nant,  a  confiderable  vintner,  who  kept  the  Crown  at  Ox¬ 
ford ;  and,  as  Shakefpeare  very  frequently  called  there  in 
his  journey  from  London  to  Warwickfhire,  a  curious  re¬ 
port  has  prevailed,  that,  having  been  pleafed  to  (how 
great  attention  to  the  young  vintner  when  a  child,  fir 
William  owed  not  only  his  fuccefs  to  our  great  bard’s 
inftrudtions,  but  ,his  being  to  his  gallantry.  Other  cir¬ 
cumftances  were  adduced  to  corroborate  this  report,  and 
among  them  it  was  faid  that  Shakefpeare  was  his  godfa¬ 
ther,  and  hence  he  was  chriltened  William.  Nay,  he  was 
faid  to  referable  him  very  Itrongly  in  every  feature,  but 
particularly  about  the  nofe;  but  this  faft  was  afterwards 
left  undecided,  for,  Davenant  having  unfortunately  loft 
his  nofe,  that  evidence  of  Shakefpeare’s  incontinence  was 
removed  out  of  the  way.  This  report,  however,  has 
never  been  much  credited;  for  it  has  been  faid,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Mrs.  Davenant  was  a  woman  of  unble- 
milhed  reputation,  and  that  Shakefpeare’s  civility  and  at¬ 
tention  were  no  more  than  a  tribute  of  friend Hii p  and 
refpeft  to  her  hufband,  for  whom  he  had  a  high  opinion 
and  regard.  See  farther  particulars  of  the  life  of  Dave¬ 
nant  in  our  fifth  volume. 

The  King’s  Company,  after  their  removal  from  the 
Red  Bull,  performed  .in  a  new-built  houfe,  firuated  in 
Gibbons’s  tennis-court.  (See  the  article  London,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  525,  6.)  But,  this  theatre  not  being  well  adapted 
for  the  ufe  to  which  it  was  appropriated,  they  were 
obliged  to  ereft  a  more  convenient  one  in  Drury-lane. 
This  latter  was  finilhed  and  opened  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1663,  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  comedy  of  Tim  Hu¬ 
mourous  Lieutenant,  which  was  afted  for.  twelve  nights 
fuccelfively.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Playbill 
which  announced  the  opening  of  this  theatre.  It  (hows 
the  gradual  increafe  in  the  prices  of  admiflion  ;  and  it  is 
obfervable  befides,  that  no  farces  were  performed  as  yet. 
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By  his  Majefty’s  Company  of  Comedians. 

At  the  New  Theatre  in  Drury*lane. 

This  Day,  being  Thursday,  April  8th,  1663,  will  be 
aCled  a  Comedy  called 


The  HVMOVROVS  LIEVTENANT. 


The  King 

Demetrius 

Seleucus 

Leontius 

Lievtenant 

Celia 


WlNTERSEL. 

Mr.  Hart. 

Mr.  Byrt. 

Major  Mahon. 
Mr.  Clyn. 

Mrs.  Marshall. 


The  Play  will  begin  at  three  exaClly. 

Boxes  4s.  Fit  2s.  6d.  Middle  Gallery  is.  6d.  Upper 
Gallery  is. 

The  hour  of  opening  the  doors  is  the  mod  linking 
difference  between  thole  times  and  the  prefen t ;  for,  as 
to  the  entrance-money,  we  do  not  find  the  increafe  to  have 
kept  pace  with  that  of  other  fuperfluities.  We  have  at 
this  moment  a  Ihilling-gallery  5  and  for  a  long  time  the 
O.  P.  for  the  boxes  was  only  5s.,  is.  above  the  price 
Hated  to  have  been  160  years  ago.  Another  remark 
which  will  moll  likely  be  made  by  our  readers,  is,  that 
the  King’s  part  is  performed  by  an  aClor  who  is  not  (tyled 
Mr.  like  the  reft, but  fimplycalled  by  his  furnam eWinterfel, 
we  fuppofe  out  of  peculiar  fefpeft.  That  nicety,  how¬ 
ever  long  it  may  have  been  continued,  (and  we  are  not 
able  to  enlighten  our  readers  upon  the  fubjeCl,)  has  not 
reached  the  prefent  day. 

During  thefe  removals  of  the  King’s  Company,  their 
rivals  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  York  were  fluffing  their 
places  of  performance,  and  were  fome  time  before  they 
were  wholly  fettled.  From  the  Cockpit  they  went  to  a 
new  theatre,  built  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  which  was 
opened  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1662.  This  houfe  Hood 
clofe  to,  if  not  partly  upon,  the  divifion  of  the  parilhes 
of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  and  St.  Clement  Danes.  It 
fronted  towards  Little  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  a  plot  of 
ground  whereon  Carey-ftreet  has  been  fince  built,  which 
then  had  a  thoroughfare  to  Chancery-lane  near  Bell-yard, 
through  Jack-a-napes-lane  and  Portugal-row  ;  and  formed 
a  path-way  from  St.  Clement’s  Fields, 'crofting  Thickett’s 
Field,  to  Chancery-lane.  The  fcite  is  now  occupied  by 
Spode’s  earthen  ware- warehoufe. 

The  Lincoln’s-inn  Theatre  has  been  called,  at  various 
times,  and  by  different  writers,  the  Portugal- row  Theatre, 
Sir  William  Davenant’s  theatre,  the  Duke  of  York’s  the¬ 
atre,  the  Duke’s  old  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  &c. 
This  confufion  has  arifen,  as  well  from  the  near  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this  theatre  to  the  one  that  flood  by  Vere- 
ftreer,  already  defer! bed,  as  from  the  circumftance  of  both 
refpeCtively  being  built  in  tennis-courts.  While  this 
theatre  was  building,  Davenant  prepared  and  rehearfed 
both  parts  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  and  the  comedy  of 
The  Wits,  at  Apothecaries’  Hall.  In  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  1662,  the  houfe  was  opened  with  the 
firlt  part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  “  having  new  feenes  and 
decorations,  being  the  firft  that  e’er  were  introduced  in 
England.”  And  it  appears  that  Davenant  engaged  eight 
"women  to  join  his  company,  boarding  four  of  them,  as 
principal  aflreffes,  in  his  own  houfe. 

The  avidity  of  the  public  for  theatrical  entertainments 
fufficiently  recompenfed,  for  a  confiderable  time,  the 
affiduity  of  the  performers,  and  the  expectations  of  the 
managers  and  proprietors.  Their  fuccefs  was,  however, 
foon  interrupted  by  national  calamities.  In  1665,  the 
plague  broke  out  in  London  with  great  violence;  and  in 
the  fucceeding  year,  the  fire,  which  deftroyed  the  metro¬ 
polis,  put  a  Hop  to  the  further  progrefs  of  (tage-perform- 
ances.  After  a  difcontinuance  of  eighteen  months,  both 
houfes  were  again  opened  at  Chriftmas  16 66.  The  nrife- 
ries  occafioned  by  the  plague  and  fire  were  forgotten,  and 
public  diverfions  were  again  followed  with  as  much 
eagernefs  as  they  had  been  before  their  interruption. 
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Both  companies  were  at  firft  fuccefsful ;  but  after  the 
novelty  of  the  feveral  performers  was  worn  away,  and 
their  flock  of  plays  had  been  repeated  until  they  became 
familiar,  the  Duke’s  Company,  excellent  as  they  were 
allowed  to  be,  felt  their  inferiority  by  the  (lender  audi¬ 
ences  they  were  able  to  draw  together.  This  confideration 
induced  fir  William  Davenant  to  try  the  effeCts  of  anew 
theatre,  built  with  greater  magnificence  than  that  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields ;  and  he  chofe  Dorfet  Garden,  pro¬ 
bably  where  the  old  playhoufe  in  Salifbury  Court  flood, 
as  a  proper  place  for  the  purpofe;  but  before  this  theatre 
was  finifhed  he  died;  and  on  that  event  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  property  therein  came  into  the  hands  of  his 
widow  lady  Davenant,  Mr.  Betterton,  and  Mr.  Harris, 
a  (filled  by  Charles  Davenant,  afterwards  well-known  as 
a  politician  and  civil  lawyer. 

The  defign  is  attributed  to  fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  whofe 
attention  might  have  been  directed  by  Davenant,  in  his 
lifetime,  to  the  giving  effeCt  to  the  new  feenery ;  and 
therefore  this  elegant  (IruClure  was  as  richly  adorned 
without  as  within.  The  front  had  a  fouthern  afpeCt, 
with  a  portico,  and  two  (mailer  arches  for  the  convenience 
of  carriages.  See  Plate  II.  The  building  and  feenery 
cod  5000I.  Though  this  theatre  was  probably  ereCled 
upon  nearly  the  fame  fpot  where  dramatic  exhibitions 
had,  with  only  occafional  intermifiions,  exifted  for  near 
a  century,  the  projeCl  was  not  carried  into  effeCt  without 
confiderable  oppofition  from  the  citizens.  The  volumi¬ 
nous  Baxter  records  this  circumftance:  “  A  new  play¬ 
houfe  (he  fays)  being  built  in  Sali(bury-court,  Fleet-ftreet, 
called  the  Duke  of  York’s,  the  lord  mayor  (as  it  is  faid) 
defired  of  the  king  that  it  might  not  be,  the  youth  of  the 
city  being  already  fo  corrupted  by  fenfual  pleafures;  but 
be  obtained  not  his  end.”  It  was  opened  by  Davenant’s 
widow,  aided  by  Betterton  at  the  head  of  the  Duke  of 
York’s  Company,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1671,  with 
Dryden’s  Comedy  of  Sir  Martin  Marall,  which  was  re¬ 
peated  to  a  full  audience  for  three  days,  “  ndtwithftand- 
ing  it  had  been  afted  thirty  days  before  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  and  above  four  times  at  court.”  The  novel  in¬ 
troduction  of  operas  and  farces,  and  the  revival  of  fuch 
(lock-pieces  as  admitted  a  difplay  of  feenery  and  fplendid 
dreffes,  proved  fufficient  to  attraCl  a  long  fucceflion  of 
crowded  houfes.  Here,  in  1682,  the  ambalfador  from  the 
emperor  of  Morocco  was  entertained  with  Pfyche,  “a 
play  of  extraordinary  fplendour;”  and  on  other  evenings 
faw  Macbeth  and  the  Temped,  and  was  extremely  pleafed. 
However,  the  renewal  of  the  embelliftiments  and  dreffes, 
although  the  houfe  was  “more  frequented  than  the 
King’s,  proved  a  pageant  too  coftly  in  continuance  for 
the  aCtors  to  derive  a  competent  emolument  :  and  which 
circumftance  finally  led  to  a  jnn&ion  of  the  company 
with  their  long-continued  rivals  at  Drury-lane.  This 
fcheme  was  formed  under  an  Agreement,  dated  O Sober 
the  14th,  1681,  between  Dr.  Davenant,  Betterton ,  and 
Smith,  of  the  one  part;  and  Charles  Hart,  and  Edward 
Kynafton,  of  the  other  part :  whereby,  in  confideration 
of  certain  penfions,  Hart  and  Kynafton  agreed  within  a 
month  to  make  over  “  all  the  right,  title,  and  claim, 
which  they  or  either  of  them  had  to  any  plays,  hooks, 
deaths,  and  feenes,  in  the  king’s  playhoufe.”  They  alfo 
promifed  to  “promote,  with  all  their  power  and  intereft, 
an  agreement  between  both  play  houfes and  which 
took  effeCt  about  July  1682. 

“If  the  merit  of  Shakefpeare  and  his  cotemporaries 
(fays  Mr.  Dibdin)  maintained  at  lead  eight  theatres  at  a 
time,  without  the  advantages  of  feenes  or  aftreffes,  one 
introduced  'to  attraCl  the  view,  and  the  other  to  charm 
the  fenfes,  tjiere  dearly  mult  have  been  a  deplorable  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  dramatic  productions  at  the  Reftoration  ; 
when  two  theatres  at  a  time  made  fo  indifferent  a  drift  to 
get  on,  that,  in  order  to  give  ftrength  to  their  perform¬ 
ances,  they  united;  and  thus  all  the  dramatic  merit  of 
the  kingdom  was  concentrated  in  one  company.” 

Nor  did  the  advantages  which  were  expeCled  to  follow 
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this  junftion  of  the  two  companies  appear  to  have  been 
the  confequence  of  it.  Though  the  patents  were  united, 
the  profits  to  the  proprietors  and  performers  feem  not  to 
have  been  increafed.  The  old  patentees  either  fold  their 
authority  to  new  adventurers,  or  relinquifhed  all  their 
attention  to  the  management.  The  performances  were 
continued  occafionally,  however,  till  the  year  1697. 

Elkanah  Settle,  whole  verfatile  genius  fupplied  either 
opera,  city-pageant,  or  Bartholomew-fair  droll,  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  firft  dramatic  writer  that  fought  to  extend  and 
fupport  his  popularity  through  the  aid  of  a  newfpaper ; 
and  certainly  the  following  paragraph,  from  the  Pofi-Boy 
of  June  15,  1697,  is  one  of  the  earlieft,  if  not  of  the  firlt, 
dramatic  puff  which  appeared  through  the  medium  of 
fuch  a  circulation  :  it  was  inferted  a  few  days  before  the 
performance  of  The  World  in  the  Moon.  “  Great  pre¬ 
parations  are  making  for  a  new  opera,  in  the  play-houfe 
in  Dorfet  Garden,  of  which  there  is  great  expectation, 
the  fcenes  being  feveral  new  fets,  and  of  a  moddel  different 
from  all  that  have  been  ufed  in  any  theatre  whatever, 
being  twice  as  high  as  any  of  their  former  fcenes  ;  and  the 
whole  decorations  of  the  ftage  not  only  infinitely  beyond 
all  the  operas  ever  yet  performed  in  England,  but  alio,  by 
the  acknowledgement  of  feveral  gentlemen  that  have 
traveli’d  abroad,  much  exceeding  all  that  has  been  feen 
on  any  of  the  foreign  ftages.”  However,  notwithftanding 
the  attraClion  of  a  new  opera,  with  the  novelty  of  enlarged 
fcenery,  and  the  auxiliary  aid  juft  noticed,  this  piece 
proved  little  more  than  a  requiem  to  the  theatrical  per¬ 
formances  at  this  houfe,  which  appear  to  have  finally  ter¬ 
minated  with  the  feafoti  of  169 7. 

In  the  following  year  a  penny  lottery  was  drawn  here, 
as  is  fliown  by  a  tradf,  intituled  “The  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
or  Nothing  fora  Penny ;  being  remarks  on  the  drawing  of 
the  Penny  Lottery  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  Dorfet 
Garden,”  1698,  4to.  Afterwards  there  was  a  Ihort  exhi¬ 
bition  of  prize-fighters.  But  in  the  fpring  of  1703,  a 
general  repair  of  the  building  for  the  purpoferof  re-open¬ 
ing  commenced  ;  the  grand  jury  of  London,  at  the  July 
feftions  held  at  the  Old  Bailey,  by  their  prefentment  ftated 
there  was  fomethingyet  wanting  towards  carrying  on  the 
new  reformation  of  manners ;  and  therefore  they  humbly 
propofed  the  following  matter  for  the  confideration  of 
the  court,  which  may  be  given  in  their  own  words:  viz. 
“  The  having  foine  effectual  courfe  taken  (if  poflible)  to 
prevent  the  youth  of  this  city  from  reforting  to  the  play- 
houfes,  which  we  rather  mention  becaufe  the  playhoufe- 
bills  a  re  again  ported  up  throughout  the  city,  in  contempt 
of  a  former  prefentment  and  a  pofitive  order  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  to  the  contrary  (June 
1700);  as  alfo  becaufe  we  are  informed  that  a  playhoufe 
within  the  liberties  of  this  city,  which  has  been  of  late 
difufed  and  neglefted,  is  at  this  time  refitting  in  order  to 
be  ufed  as  formerly.  We  do  not  prefume  to  prefcribe  to 
this  honourable  court;  but  we  cannot  queftion,  but  that, 
if  they  {hall*  think  fit  humbly  to  addrefs  her  majefty  in 
this  cafe,  flie  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  prevent  it.” 
This  mealure  was  echoed  by  the  faftidious  canting  author 
of  the  Obfervator,  as  a  “  very  good  prefentment  againft 
the  playhoufes,  particularly  againft  one  of  them  now 
fitting  up  in  Dorfet  Gardens”  The  expefted  oppofition 
of  the  citizens,  or  perhaps  fome  order  from  the  matter 
of  the  revels,  occafioned  the  plan  for  re-opening  this 
theatre  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  we  have  not  yet  difcover- 
ed  that  any  diverfion  was  afterwards  exhibited.  In  1709 
it  was  razed  to  the  ground.  In  Buck’s  Views  (1749), 
the  fite  is  reprefented  as  a  timber-yard.  Atprefentthe 
ground  is  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  New  River  Com¬ 
pany.  See  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  522. 

This  playhoufe  has  been  generally  defcribed  as  “  the 
Duke’s  Theatre,  Dorfet  Gardens  the  checks  had  a 
double  D,  one  being  reverfed,  with  the  letter  Y  central, 
furmounted  by  a  ducal  coroner,  obverfe  Vpper  Gallerie, 
1671.  In  February  1684-5,  upon  the  accefliqn  to  the 
throne  of  the  Duke  of  York,  this  houfe  was  immediately 


diftinguifiied  as  “  the  Queen’s  Theatre.”  In  compliment 
to  the  patronefs,  new  checks  were  caft,  preferving  the 
date  according  to  the  old  ftyle.  On  one  fide  in  bas-relief, 
is  the  head  of  Maria  d’Elte,  with  Qveen’s  Theatre ; 
obverfe,  Forthe  Pit  1684;  and  are  of  yellow  metal.  Fac- 
fimiles  of  thefe  checks  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  Plate  I. 
and  a  fouth  view  of  the  theatre  itfelf  is  the  fubjeft  of 
Plate  II.  It  (food,  near  the  mouth  of  Fleet  ditch, 
which  had  on  the  oppofite  fide  a  handfome  ftruft  ure,  with 
a  balcony,  belonging  to  a  noted  empiric,  Dr.  Salmon  ;  a 
part  of  which  is  (hown  in  the  annexed  view. 

But  in  the  mean  time  two  new  playhoufes  had  been 
built,  befides  Sadler’s  Wells,  (as  to  which  fee  vol  xi.  p, 
438.)  Only  three  months  after  the  Duke’s  company 
began  to  aft  in  their  new  theatre  Dorfet  Gardens,  an  ac¬ 
cident  happened,  which  mull  have  difabled  their  anta- 
gonifts  from  contending  with  them  for  a  {hort  time.  In 
January,  1672,  the  playhoufe  in  Drury-lane  took  fire, 
and  was  entirely  demoliftied.  The  violence  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  was  fo  great,  that  between  fifty  and  fixty  ad¬ 
joining  houfes  were  burnt  or  blown  up.  Whither  the 
company  belonging  to  this  houfe  removed,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  difcover,  though,  from  the  feries  of  plays 
which  they  produced,  it  feems  probable  that  they  imme¬ 
diately  occupied  fome  theatre  which  then  remained  un- 
ufed.  The  proprietors  refolved  to  rebuild  their  theatre, 
with  fuch  improvements  as  might  be  fuggefted  ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  employed  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  the  moft 
celebrated  architeft  of  his  time,  to  draw  the  defign,  and 
to  fuperintend  the  execution  of  it.  The  new  theatre, 
being  finilhed,  was  opened  on  the  26th  of  March,  1674. 
On  this  occafion,  a  prologue  and  epilogue  were  delivered, 
both  written  by  Dryden,  in  which  the  plainnefs  and 
want  of  ornament  in  the  houfe,  compared  with  that  in 
Dorfet  Gardens,  were  particularly  mentioned.  The  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  fcenery 
and  decorations,  was  not  forgotten  ;  and,  as  an  apology 
for  the  deficiency  of  embeliiftiment  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  former,  “  the  direftion  of  his  majefty”  is 
exprefsly  aflerted. 

We  have  mentioned  the  junftion  of  the  two  companies, 
and  the  confequences  of  it.  On  the  30th  of  Auguft,  1687, 
Mr.  Charles  Davenant  afligned  his  patent  to  Alexander 
Davenant,  efq.  who,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1690,  loid  his 
intereft  therein  to  Chriftopher  Rich,  a  lawyer,  whofe 
name  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  future  annals  of  the 
theatre.  This  gentleman,  who  was  not  poflefied  of 
abilities  calculated  to  make  the  ftage  flourifii  under  his 
adminiftration,  foon  contrived  to  engrofs  the  whole 
power  into  his  own  hands.  By  various  inftances  of  mif- 
management,  he  alienated  the  affeftions  of  the  principal 
performers  from  him,  and  by  wanton  oppreffions  pro¬ 
voked  them  to  attempt  their  deliverance  from  the  tyranny 
he  exercifed  over  them.  An  afiociation  of  the  aftors 
was  entered  into,  with  Betterton  at  the  head  of  it.  Their 
complaint,  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  was  laid  before 
king  William,  and  was  confidered  of  fufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  engage  the  attention  of  his  majefty.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  lawyers  at  that  period  were  confulted,  who  agreed 
that  the  grants  from  king  Charles  to  Killigrew  and 
Davenant  did  not  preclude  the  reigning  prince  from 
giving  a  fimilar  authority  to  any  perfon  with  whom  he 
might  choofe  to  entruft  it.  In  confequence  of  this 
opinion,  a  licenfe  was  granted  to  a  leleft  number  of  the 
players  to  aft  in  a  feparate  theatre  for  themfelves. 

This  favour  being  obtained,  “a  fubfcription  (fays 
Cibber)  was  fet  on  foot  for  building  a  new  theatre 
within  the  walls  of  the  tennis-court,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.”  As  the  Duke’s  old  Theatre  had  been  re-con¬ 
verted  into  a  tennis-court,  it  is  probable  that  the  fame 
fite  was  chofen  for  the  theatre  we  are  now  to  fpeak  of. 
Cibber  tells  us,  that  it  was  “  but  fmall,  and  poorly  fitted^ 
up,  within  the  walls  of  a  tennis  quarrit  court,  which  is  of 
the  lefler  fort.”  This  houfe  was  called  the  New  Theatre 
in  Little  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields-;  and  was  opened,  under 
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the  licenfe  granted  to  Thomas  Betterton  and  others, 
upon  the  lad  day  of  Aprii,  1695,  with  Congreve’s  virgin 
pi  ay  of  Love  for  Love,  which  was  afted  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  fuccefs  during  the  remainder  of  the  feafon. 
The  profperity  of  the  new  houfe,  however,  was  of  no  long 
continuance.  After  one  or  two  years  fuccefs,  the 
audiences  .began  to  decline,  and  it  was  found  that  two 
rival  theatres  were  more  than  the  town  was  able  to 
fupport.  The  old  houfe  fuffered  all  the  diltrefles  which 
obftinacy  and  ignorance  in  a  manager,  at  the  head  of  a 
raw  unexperienced  fet  of  aftors,  could  produce.  Having 
little  judgment  to  direct  him  in  the  conduft  of  a  theatre, 
he  not  only  permitted  the  beft  plays  to  be  mangled  by 
the  mod  defpicable  performers,  but,  by  the  introduftion 
of  tumblers  and  buffoons,  and  other  extravagancies, 
brought  the  entertainments  of  the  ftage  to  the  lowed 
degreeof  contempt.  Butnow  camea droke  of  cunningas 
Rich  imagined,  which,  whether  or  not  it  might  benefit  him, 
was  fure  to  injure  the  intered  of  his  adverfaries.  He  had 
conceived  that,  as  fervants  have  generally  the  ear  of  their 
inaders  and  miftrefles,  if  he  could  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
thofe  he  fhould  foon  fill  his  boxes,  to  the  defertion  of  the 
other  houfe.  Footmen  had  never  before  this  time  been 
admitted  into  the  theatre,  except  to  wait  the  pleafure  of 
their  employers,  norat  all  till  after  the  fourth  aft  of  the 
play.  Determined  therefore  to  fecure  their  intered,  he 
opened  the  upper  gallery  gratis  for  their  reception  ;  and, 
“  if  he  did  this  to  get  applaufe,”  fays  Cibber.  “  he  certain¬ 
ly  fucceeded,  for  it  often  thundered  from  the  full  gallery 
above,  while  the  thin  pit  and  fcanty  boxes  below  were 
in  a  date  of  perfedt  ferenity.”  This  fhameful  cudom, 
which  continued  fo  long,  and  was  with  fuch  difficulty 
fliaken  off;  was  the  mod  flagrant  difgrace  the  theatre  ever 
fudained.  But  he  was  not  content  witli  this.  Conceiv¬ 
ing  that  fafhionable  bucks  and  fprigs  of  quality  would 
come  to  the  theatre  with  more  readinefs  if  they  could 
get  accefs  to  the  aftors  and  aftreffes,  he  admitted  fuch 
as  would  pay  behind  the  fcenes ;  a  cudom  that  druck 
at  the  very  exidence  of  all  decency  and  decorum,  and 
indeed  went  to  render  the  performance  almod  impracti¬ 
cable.  This,  however,  Cibber,  when  he  came  to  be  one 
of  the  managers,  contrived  as  he  tells  us,’  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives,  to  abolifh  ;  “  after  which,”  fays  he,  “we 
brought  what  had  before  difgraced  the  theatre  into  all 
the  licenfes  of  a  lobby,  into  the  decencies  of  a  drawing¬ 
room.” 

While  the  rival  theatres  were  contending  againd  each 
other  with  inveterate  malice,  an  enemy  to  the  very  tole¬ 
ration  of  dramatic  entertainments  appeared,  who,  with 
confiderable  ability,  and  with  all  the  rigid  puritanical 
maxims  of  a  fevere  feft,  attacked  the  dage  on  account  of 
its  profanenefs  and  immorality.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Jeremy  Collier,  who,  in  1697,  publiffied  a  book,  contain¬ 
ing  a  fevere  inveftive  againd  the  afting  of  plays,  the  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  the  performers,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
poets;  and  having  forne  truth  and  jufliee  on  his  fide, 
the  advocates  for  the  theatre  found  themfelves  hard 
prefled  to  an fwer  the  charges  brought  againd  their  fa¬ 
vourite  diversion.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  many 
authors,  and  fome  in  great  favour  with  the  public,  had 
written  in  a  manner  which  warranted  the  cenfure  of 
every  perfon  who  profefled  the  lead  regard  to  propriety 
or  decency.  Mr.  Collier  was  oppofed  by  Congreve, 
Vanbrugh,  Dryden,  Dennis,  and  others,  with  wit  and 
humour,  but  without  confuting  the  objeftions  which  had 
been  darted,  either  againd  themfelves  individually,  or 
againd  the  dage  in  general.  This  controverfy  produced 
as  much  as  could  be  wifhed  for  from  it.  Cibber  obferves, 
the  calling  our  dramatic  writers  to  this  drift  account 
“  had  a  very  wholefome  effeft  upon  thofe  who  writ  after 
this  time.  They  were  now  a  great  deal  more  upon  their 
guard  ;  indecencies  were  no  longer  wit ;  and  by  degrees 
the  fair  fex  came  again  to  fill  the  boxes  on  the  firlt  day 
of  a  new  comedy,  without  fear  or  cenfure.” 

The  managers,  afting  under  the  united  patents,  had 


hitherto  made  ufe  of  both  the  theatres  in  Dorfet  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane ;  but  about  this  time,  as  we  have  noticed 
above,  the  former  of  thefe  houfes  was  deferred.  The 
new  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  theatre  was  final],  and  poorly 
fitted  up;  in  fhort,  very  infufficient  for  the  purpofes  of 
profit  or  fplendour.  Thefe  confiderations  induced  fir 
John  Vanbrugh  to  procure  fubfcriptions  for  erefting  a 
new  and  magnificent  playhoufe  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Haymarket,  calculated  to  do  honour  to  the  architect  and 
to  the  nation,  and  at  the  fame  time  produce  wealth  to 
thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it.  The  fum  of  3000I.  was 
immediately  raifed,  and  the  building  began  under  fir 
John’s  direftion.  On  this  fcheme  being  propofed,  it  was 
agreed  that  Betterton  fhould  affign  over  to  Vanbrugh  his 
licenfe,  and  for  the  future  ferve  only  as  an  aftor,  without 
any  concern  in  the  conduft  or  direftion  of  the  theatre. 
Betterton  had  now  been  upon  the  ftage  between  forty  and 
fifty  years,  and  found  the  infirmities  of  age  beginning  to 
make  inroads  upon  his  conftitution  ;  he  was  therefore 
defirous  of  repofe,  and  to  be  relieved  from  the  fatigues  of 
management.  In  thedatter  part  of  the  year  1704,  he  per¬ 
formed  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  furrendering  to  fir 
John  Vanbrugh  all  his  right  and  intereft  in  the  licenfe 
granted  to  him.  The  new  proprietor  affociated  himfelf 
with  Mr.  Congreve  ;  and,  from  the  joint  abilities  of  fuch 
excellent  writers,  great  expectations  were  formed.  On 
the  9th  of  April,  1705,  the  theatre  was  opened  with  an 
Italian  opera,  which  did  not  meet  with  the  fuccefs  ex- 
pefted  from  it.  The  failure  of  their  firft  hope  obliged 
the  principal  manager  to  exert  himfelf ;  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly,  with  that  happy  facility  which  accompanied  him 
in  writing,  immediately  produced  no  lefs  than  four  new 
pieces.  But  thefe  were  infufficient  to  bring  the  theatre 
into  reputation.  It  was  foon  found,  that  the  architect 
of  it  was  better  qualified  to  fupport  the  ftage  by  his 
writings  than  to  conftruft  houfes  to  aft  his  performances 
in.  Every  piece  reprefented  appeared  under  manifeft  dis¬ 
advantage.  The  edifice  was  a  vaft  triumphal  piece  of 
architecture,  wholly  unfit  for  every  purpofe  of  con¬ 
venience;  the  maffy  columns,  the  gilded  cornices,  and 
lofty  roofs,  availed  very  little,  when  fcarcely  one  word 
in  ten  could  be  diftinftly  heard,  for  it  had  not  then  the 
form  it  (the  opera-houfe)  has  now.  To  thefe  difadvan- 
tages  the  fituation  might  be  added  ;  it  had  not  at  that 
time  the  benefit  of  a  large  city,  which  has  fince  been 
built  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  too  remote  from 
the  then  frequenters  of  the  theatre  to  be  much  attended 
by  them.  All  thefe  circumftances  uniting  together,  af¬ 
forded  fo  little  profpeft  of  profit  or  fuccefs,  that,  in  a  few 
months,  Mr.  Congreve  gave  up  his  (hare  and  intereft 
wholly  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  ;  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  feafon,  either  finding  the  gains  which  arofe  from 
the  management  too  few,  or  the  troubles  arifing  from  it 
too  many,  grew  aifo  difgufted  with  his  fituation,  and 
wilhed  to  be  relieved  from  if.  But  of  fo  little  value  was 
the  theatre  confidered  at  that  junfttire,  that  no  perfon 
thought  it  of  confequence  enough  to  apply  for  it.  At 
length  it  was  offered  to  Mr.  Owen  Mac  Swiny,  a  mere 
adventurer,  without  property,  who  had  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Rich  as  under-manager,  and  who,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  his  principal,  agreed  for  it  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  for  every  afting  day,  and  not  to  exceed  700I.  in 
the  year.  The  new  manager  entered  upon  his  under¬ 
taking  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1706,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  firft  feafon  found  that  he  had  confiderably  im¬ 
proved  his  fortune. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Rich  got  poffeffion  of  Drury 
Lane  Theafre,  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  property  of 
any  of  the  parties  who  had  joint  interefts  with  him,  but 
proceeded  as  though  he  was  hole  proprietor  of  it.  What¬ 
ever  he  received  lie  kept  to  himfelf,  without  accounting 
to  any  of  his  partners  ;  and  he  had  continued  this  mode 
of  conduft  fo  long,  that  thofe  who  had  any  claims  on  the 
theatre  abandoned  them,  in  defpair  of  ever  receiving  any 
advantage  from  them.  The  concerns  of  the  playhoufe 
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were  thought  of  fo  little  worth,  that  about  this  time  fir 
Thomas  Skipwith,  who,  Cibber  fays,  had  an  equal  right 
with  Rich,  in  a  frolic,  made  a  prefent  of  his  Ihare  to 
Colonel  Brett,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  foon  after 
forced  himfelf  into  the  management,  much  againfl  the 
inclination  of  his  partner.  The  ill  efFeft  of  two  play- 
houfes  being  open  at  once,  in  point  of  profit,  appeared  fo 
evident  to  Mr.  Brett,  that  the  firll  object  he  dedicated 
his  attention  to  was  a  re-union  of  the  two  companies; 
and,  through  the  interpofition  of  the  lord  chamberlain, 
he  eff'edled  it  in  the  year  1708.  It  was  then  refolved, 
that  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  fliould  be  appropriated 
to  Italian  operas,  and  that  in  Drury-lane  to  plays.  The 
one  was  given  to  Swiny,  and  the  other  continued  with 
Rich  and  Brett;  the  latter  of  whom,  conducting  the 
bufinefs  of  it  in  a  different  manner  from  what  it  had  here¬ 
tofore  been,  brought  it  once  more  into  fo  good  a  Hate, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith  repented  of  his  generolity,  and 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  have  the  property 
he  had  given  away  reftored  to  him.  Colonel  Brett,  of¬ 
fended  at  this  treatment,  relinquifhed  his  claim  ;  and 
Mr.  Rich  again  poffelfed  himfelf  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
patent. 

Inftead  of  being  warned,  by  the  experience  of  pafl 
times,  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  a  tyrannical  and  op- 
preflive  behaviour  to  the  performers  had  created,  the 
adding  manager  refumed  his  former  conduct,  without 
fearing  or  apprehending  any  refiftance  to  his  meafures. 
Another  application  to  the  lord  chamberlain  was  the con- 
fequence;  and  that  officer,  who  was  fuppofed  to  pofl'efs 
both  an  abfolute  and  undefinable  authority  over  the  ftage, 
agreed  to  permit  as  many  of  the  actors  as  chofe  to  engage 
with  Swiny,  to  defert  from  Drury-lane,  and  adit  in  the 
Haymarket.  A  private  treaty  was  accordingly  entered 
into;  and  Wilks,  Dogget,  and  Cibber,  were  propofed  to 
be  managers  and  joint-fharers  with  Swiny  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  theatre,  which  for  the  future  was  to  be  ufed  both 
as  a  playhoufe  and  an  opera-houfe.  After  all  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  were  fettled,  the  lord  chamberlain  ilfued  an 
order,  dated  7th  of  June,  1709,  forbidding  the  patentees 
of  Drury-lane  to  perform  any  longer;  on  which  thehoufe 
was  fhut  up. 

The  deferters  immediately  began  to  alter  the  Hay¬ 
market  theatre,  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
of  its  original  conftruclion,  and  make  it  fit  for  the  repre- 
fentation  of  dramatic  performances.  They  began  to  adit 
in  the  winter  of  1709  ;  and  their  audiences  fo  much  ex-, 
ceeded  their  expeditions,  that  they  would  have  had 
every  reafon  to  be  content  with  the  change  which  had 
happened,  if  the  dire&ion  of  the  operas,  which  this 
feafon  began  to  decline,  had  not  greatly  diminifhed  their 
profits.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  appear  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  they  had  done  at  Drury-lane,  and  there¬ 
fore  were  not  difiatisfied  with  their  emancipation  from 
the  authority  of  their  former  governor. 

The  power  of  the  chamberlain  had  always  been  im¬ 
plicitly  acknowledged.  Thofe  therefore  who  had  any 
concern  in  the  interdicted  theatre  patiently  fubmitted 
to  the  prohibition,  and  had  recourfe  only  to  fupplications 
in  order  to  procure  a  revocation  of  the  filencing  order. 
As  it  was  put  in  execution  fo  late  in  the  feafon,  no  im¬ 
mediate  detriment  enfued;  and  it  was  generally  expect¬ 
ed,  that,  as  the  time  of  adling  approached  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter,  the  proprietors  would  be  permitted  to  open 
their  houfe.  The  hummer  was  taken  up  in  petitions  to 
the  chamberlain,  and  appeals  to  the  queen’s  jultice  and 
humanity,  both  from  the  patentees  and  players.  The 
applications,  however,  were  not  crowned  with  fuccefs ; 
the  order  was  ftill  continued  in  force,  and  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  feafon  one  theatre  only  was  employed. 

As  foon  as  it  appeared  with  certainty  that  the  old  ma¬ 
nager  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  recall  of  the  order 
for  filencing  the  patent,  one  who  had  fome  property  in 
the  houfe,  and  who  had  joined  in  all  the  applications  to 
be  relieved  againfl  the  chamberlain’s  mandate,  deter¬ 


mined  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  intereft  at  court,  and  profit 
by  the  diftrefs  of  his  partners.  This  was  William 
Collier,  efq.  a  lawyer,  of  an  enterprifing  head  and  a 
jovial  heart.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament,  and  by 
his  convivial  qualities  had  become  a  favourite  with  the* 
people  then  in  power,  and  was  often  admitted  to  partake 
with  them  in  thofe  detached  hours  of  life  when  bufinefs 
was  to  give  way  to  pleafure.  This  gentleman,  obferving 
the  fituation  of  theatrical  affairs  to  be  defperate  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Rich,  applied  for  and  obtained  a  licenfe  to 
take  the  management  of  the  company  left  at  Drury-lane. 
The  late  patentee,  who  Hill  continued  in  the  theatre, 
though  without  the  power  of  ufing  it,  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
moved  without  compulfion.  Mr.  Collier,  therefore,  pro¬ 
cured  a  leafe  of  the  houfe  from  the  landlords  of  it,  and, 
armed  with  this  authority,  took  the  advantage  of  a  re¬ 
joicing  night,  the  zzd  of  November,  when,  with  a  hired 
rabble,  he  broke  into  the  premifes,  and  turned  the  former 
owner  out  of  poffeffion. 

The  fcheme  which  Mr.  Collier  had  engaged  in  did  not 
profper  according  to  his  wifhes  ;  the  profits  of  the  feafon 
were  very  fmall,  and  by  no  means  a  compenfation  for  the 
trouble,  rifk,  and  expenfe,  which  he  had  been  at  in  feat- 
ing  himfelf  on  the  theatrical  throne.  The  joint-fharers 
at  the  Haymarket  had  acquired  both  fame  and  money; 
he  therefore  meditated  an  exchange  of  theatres  with 
them,  and,  by  again  employing  his  influence  at  court, 
foon  effected  it.  By  the  agreement  which  was  then  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  rival  managers,  the  foie  licenfe 
for  a£ling  plays  was  vefted  in  Swiny  and  his  partners  ; 
and  the  performance  of  operas  was  to  be  confined  to  the 
Haymarket,  under  the  direction  of  Collier.  But  Collier 
grew  again  difiatisfied  with  his  Ration,  and  propofed 
once  more  to  return  to  the  ftage  he  had  abandoned.  The 
fame  power  which  had  hitherto  fupported  him  in  his 
caprices  ftill  continued  to  favour  him.  Swiny  was  obliged 
to  return  to  the  Haymarket ;  and  Collier,  Wilks,  Dogget, 
and  Cibber,  remained  at  Drury-lane;  where,  from  this 
period,  the  abilities,  induftry,  and  integrity,  of  the  ma¬ 
nagers,  brought  their  theatre  into  fo  much  reputation, 
that  it  became  to  them  the  fource  of  independence  during 
the  reft  of  their  lives.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  end  of  the 
firft  feafon,  Swiny  was  ruined  at  the  Haymarket,  and 
obliged  to  ban i fit  himfelf  from  the  kingdom.  We  are 
not  informed  who  immediately  fucceeded  Collier  in  the 
management  of  the  opera-houje,  or  Haymarket  Theatre  as 
it  was  ftill  called;  but,  although  Handel  was  in  England, 
the  time  was  not  arrived  for  operas  to  be  a  profitable 
concern  in  England.  (See  the  article  Mo  sic,  vol.  xvi.  p. 
305.)  The  houfe  was  burnt  down  in  1789,  and  foon 
after  rebuilt  in  a  magnificent  ftyle,  (fee  the  article 
London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  121,  569,  70.)  fince  which  time  it 
has  been  a  conftant  fource  of  difpute  and  litigation  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

As  foon  as  Collier  was  re-feated  at  Drury-lane,  he  once 
more  and  finally  backed  out ;  that  is,  agreed  to  accept  a 
certain  fum  annually  in  lieu  of  all  claims.  In  1712,  the 
tragedy  of  Cato  was  a&ed,  wherein  Booth  acquired  fo 
much  reputation,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  folicit  for  a 
fhare  in  the  management  of  the  theatre,  and  was  gra¬ 
tified  in  it  during  the  lucceeding  year.  On  his  intro¬ 
duction,  Dogget,  in  difguft,  retired  from  the  manage-- 
ment,  to  which  he  never  afterwards  returned. 

In  the  year  1714  Queen  Anne  died;  and,  among  the 
changes  which  that  event  brought  about,  the  management 
of  Drury-lane  theatre  was  not  too  iqccnliderable  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  court.  At  the  defire  of  the 
acting  managers,  Sir  Richard  Steele  procured  his  name  to 
be  inferred,  inftead  of  Collier’s  in  a  new  licenfe  jointly 
with  them  ;  and  this  connexion  lafted  many  years, 
equally  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  parties.  In  this  year, 
the  prohibition,  which  the  patent  had  been  long  under, 
was  removed;  and  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  theatre  was  re¬ 
opened  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Rich,  foil  of  the 
former  patentee. 

No 
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No  fooner  were'  dramatic  performances  permitted  at 
two  theatres,  than  the  manager  of  the  weaker  company 
was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  foreign  aid,  and  to 
oppofe  his  antagonift  with  other  weapons  than  the  merits 
of  his  aftors,  or  the  excellence  of  the  pieces  reprefented 
by  them.  The  performers  who  were  under  Mr.  Rich’s 
direftion  were  fo  much  inferior  to  thofe  at  Drury-lane, 
that  the  latter  carried  away  all  the  applaufe  and  favour 
of  the  town.  In  this  diltrefs,  the  genius  of  the  new 
manager  fuggefted  to  .him  a  fpecies  of  entertainment, 
which  has  always  been  confidered  as  contemptible,  but 
which  has  ever  been  followed  and  encouraged.  Panto¬ 
mimes  were  now  brought  forward  ;  and,  as  found  and 
fhow  had  in  the  laft  century  obtained  a  victory  overfenfe 
and  reafon,  the  fame  event  would  have  followed  again, 
if  the  company  at  Drury-lane  had  not,  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  part  times,  thought  if  advifable  to  adopt  the  fame 
meafures.  The  fertility  of  Mr.  Rich’s  invention  in  thefe 
exotic  entertainments,  and  the  excellence  of  his  own  per¬ 
formance  in  them,  muft  be  ever  acknowledged.  The 
pantomime  is  indeed  an  exhibition  of  very  great  anti¬ 
quity  ;  (fee  vol.  xviii.  p.  345,  6.)  The  firft  we  read  of 
in  England  was  produced  at  Drury-lane  in  1702,  in  an 
entertainment  called  the  “  Tavern  Bilkers.”  It  lingered 
only  five  nights.  Its  author,  however,  (Weaver,  a 
dancing-mafter  at  Shrewfbury,)  brought  out  another  in 
1716,  called  the  “  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,”  which  met 
with  great  fuccefs.  On  this  occafion  Steele  wrote  the 
following  lines  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  playbills  at 
Button’s  coffee-houfe : 

Weaver,  corrupter  of  this  prefent  age, 

Who  firrt  taught  filent  fins  upon  the  ftage. 

In  the  year  1720,  a  new  playhoufe  was  erefted  in  the 
Haymarket,  over-againft  the  opera-houfe,  by  one  Potter, 
a  carpenter.  Potter  had  no  patent,  nor  did  he  appear 
to  have  expefted  a  licence.  The  ground  of  {peculation 
-(if  any)  upon  which  he  might  have  depended,  was  the 
chance  of  letting  the  houfe  to  the  French  players.  On 
fome  occafions  we  find  a  French  play  tolerated  at  the 
patent  theatres,  and  generally  once  in  a  feafon  a  benefit 
for  the  French  players;  but  we  believe  the  opening  of 
this  theatre  was  the  firft  attempt  to  form  a  permanent 
company  for  afting  regularly  pieces  in  that  language, 
and  which  afterwards  met  with  a  iignal  and  abfolute 
defeat  within  the  fame  walls. 

The  announcement  of  the  opening  of  the  houfe  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  daily  paper  of  Dec.  15,  1720,  as  follows: 
“  At  the  New  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  (between 
Little  Suffolk-ftreet  and  James-ftreet),  which  is  now  com¬ 
pletely  finilhed,  will  be  a  fled  French  Comedies,  as  foon 
as  the  reft  of  the  aftors  arrive  from  Paris,  who  are  daily 
expefted.” 

The  firrt  performance  was  thus  advertifed :  “Never 
acted  before.  By  the  Company  of  French  Comedians. 
At  the  New  Theatre,  over  again  ft  the  Opera-houfe,  in 
the  Haymarket,  this  prefent  Thurfday,  being  the  29th 
day  of  December,  will  be  prefented  for  the  firft  time  a 
new  Comedy,  called  La  Fille  a  la  mode ;  ou  le  Badaut  de 
Paris.  The  Pit  and  Boxes  to  be  put  together  ;  and  no 
perfon  to  be  admitted  without  tickets,  which  will  be 
delivered  out  this  day  at  Mr.  Slaughter’s  Coffee-houfe  in 
St.  Martin’s-lane,  and  at  the  above  Theatre,  at  5s.  each. 
With  a  new  Prologue,  and  feveral  Entertainments  of 
Dancing.  Gallery  ss.  To  begin  at  Six  o’Clock.  On 
Jan.  2,  1721,  the  prices  were  fixed  :  Boxes  4s.  Pit  2s.  fid. 
Gall.  is. 6d.  During  part  of  the  following  feafon,  1721-2, 
the  bills  announced  :  “  By  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
tague’s  Company  of  French  Comedians.” 

This  theatre  w3s  not  occupied  by  an  Englifli  Com¬ 
pany  until  near  three  years  after  it  was  built ;  and  a  new 
play  then  was  introduced  to  the  public,  on  the  night  of 
the  firft  opening  for  the  feafon,  by  a  ftill  greater  novelty, 
an  entire  new  company.  “  On  Thurfday,  Dec.  12,  1723, 
(lays  the  Univerfal  Journal,)  a  new  playhoufe  was  opened 
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in  the  Haymarket.  The  company,  we  are  informed, 
confifts  of  perfons  who  never  appeared  in  public  before, 
The  firft  play  they  entertained  the  town  with  was  a  Co¬ 
medy,  intituled,  The  Female  Fop,  or  the  falfe  one  fitted.” 
At  firft  the  bills  were  printed  without  the  names  of  the 
aftors,  but  they  were  afterwards  inferted. 

In  1724  we  find  the  French  Comedians  there  again, 
who  announced  “  No  perfon  to  be  admitted  into  the 
boxes  but  by  printed  tickets,  which  will  be  delivered  at 
the  door.” 

On  April  11,  1726,  “The  Company  of  Italian  Come¬ 
dians,  juft  arrived,”  commenced  performing  by  fubfcrip- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  feafon  advanced,  Signora  Violante  with 
rope-dancers  and  tumblers  alfo  performed,  and  conti¬ 
nued  there  during  the  following  feafon,  and  again  in 
1732,  when  the  boxes  were  raifed  to  5s.  pit  3s.  gallery  2s. 

Oft.  9,  1738,  the  “French  players”  appeared  again, 
but  were  completely  hifled  off,  and  driven  away.  See 
Viftor,  vol.  i.  p.  53.  and  Gent.  Mag.  1738.  p.  532. 

Previous  to  and  after  that  time,  the  Little  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket  was  occupied  by  various  perfons,  as  oc¬ 
cafion  offered  ;  till  at  length,  in  the  year  1747,  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Foote;  and  in  17 66  it  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  theatre  royal;  a  patent  being 
then  made  out  to  Mr.  Foote  authorizing  him  to  exhibit  dra¬ 
matic  performances,  &c.  from  the  14th  day  of  May  to  the 
14th  day  of  September,  during  his  life.  On  this  grant  being 
parted,  he  purchafed  the  old  playhoufe  of  the  executors  of 
Potter,  which  he  very  much  enlarged  and  improved,  indeed 
nearly  rebuilt.  The  infide  was  decorated  after  the  Chi- 
nefe  ftyle.  Previous  to  this  period  there  was  only  one 
gallery,  and  a  fingle  entrance  for  the  front  of  the  houfe 
and  to  the  ftage.  Two  (hops  in  front  were  removed,  the 
portico  built,  and  feparate  entrances  made  to  the  audience 
art  of  the  houfe,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  A 
oufe  in  Suffolk-ftreet  was  alfo  taken  in  for  the  purpofe 
of  enlarging  the  ftage,  and  formed  a  new  entrance  thereto ; 
and  the  whole,  when  finiflied,  was  a  compaft,  neat,  and 
convenient,  if  not  an  elegant,  Theatre.  Mr.  Foote  opened 
it,  in  May  1767,  with  an  appropriate  prologue  or  prelude  ; 
and  from  that  period  he  very  fuccefsfully  managed  it 
until  the  year  1777,  when  he  transferred  the  whole  of  his 
right  and  property  to  the  late  George  Colman,  efq.  for  a 
life-annuity  of  ifiool.  but  Foote  died  the  fame  year.  See 
vol.  vii.  p.  549.  A  ihort  defcription  of  this  theatre,  as 
built  by  Foote,  will  be  feen  under  the  article  London, 
vol.xiii.  p.  570.  referring  alfo  to  the  account  of  a  dread¬ 
ful  accident  that  occurred  there  in  1794.  This  theatre 
clofed  on  the  14th  of  Oftober,  1820;  and  the  prefent  one 
was  erefted  at  a  diftance  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet  from 
the  old  foundation.  It  opened  on  the  4th  of  July,  1821. 

The  number  of  theatres  in  London  was  increafed,  in  the 
year  1729,  by  the  addition  of  one  in  Goodman’s  Fields, 
which  met  with  great  oppofition  from  many  refpeftable 
merchants  and  grave  citizens,  who  apprehended  much 
mifchief  from  the  introduftion  of  thefe  kinds  of  diverfions 
fo  near  to  their  own  habitations.  Some  of  the  clergy  alfo 
took  the  alarm,  and  preached  with  vehemence  again  ft  it. 
Mr.  Odell,  however,  the  proprietor,  was  not  deterred 
from  purfuing  his  defign ;  he  completed  the  building,  and, 
having  collefted  a  company,  began  to  perform  in  it.  It 
is  afl'erted,  that  for  fome  time  he  got  not  lei's  than  iool. 
a-week  by  this  undertaking  ;  but,  the  clamour  again!!:  it 
continuing,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  future  profe- 
cution  of  his  fcheme  5  by  which  means  he  fuftained  a 
confiderable  lofs. 

The  ill  fortune  of  Mr.  Odell  had  not  extinguiftied  the 
expeftations  of  another  Ichemer,  Mr.  William  Giffard, 
who  folicited  and  obtained  a  fubfcription  for  building  a 
magnificent  playhoufe  in  that  part  of  the  town  ;  and,  in 
fpite  of  all  oppofition,  opened,  on  the  fecond  day  of  Ofto¬ 
ber,  1732,  “  the  new  theatre  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  with  the 
play  of  Henry  IV.  In  a  large  oval  over  the  pit,  is  painted 
the  figure  of  his  majefty,  attended  by  Peace,  Liberty,  and 
Juftice,  trampling  Tyranny  and  Oppreflion  under  his 
8  G  feet : 
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feet:  round  it  are  the  heads  of  Shakefpeare,  Dryden, 
Congreve,  and  Betterton  :  on  the  coving  on  the  left  hand 
is  painted  the  fcene  of  Cato  pointing  at  the  dead  body  of 
hisfon  Marcus;  in  the  middle  that  of  Julius  Caefar  ftabb’d 
in  the  fenate-houfe;  and,  on  the  right,  that  of  Marc 
Anthony  and  Oftavia,  where  the  children  are  introduced, 
in  All  for  Love.  On  the  founding-board  over  the  ftage, 
is  a  handfome  piece  of  painting  of  Apollo  and  the  nine 
Mufes.”  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  1028. 

Rich,  who  was  alfo  determined  to  enterprife,  was  at 
this  time  building  Covent  Garden  theatre,  which  opened 
for  the  firft  time  in  173';.  GifFard  foon  after,  finding  his 
Goodman’s-Fields  fcheme  unproductive,  was  advifed  to 
repair  to  the  vacant  houfe  in  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  that 
Rich  had  abandoned  ;  and  he  opened  it  in  1735,  actually 
without  any  authority,  unlefs  there  was  a  convention 
between  him  and  Rich  for  the  ufe  of  the  dormant  patent; 
and  performed  there  during  the  two  enfuing  years. 

Soon  afterwards,  though  at  a  time  when  fo  many  the¬ 
atres  were  employed  to  divert  the  public,  and  when  none 
of  them  were  in  a  flouriffiing  date,  the  imprudence  and 
extravagance  of  a  gentleman,  who  pofleffed  genius,  wit, 
and  humour,  in  a  high  degree,  induced  him  to  ftrike  out 
a  new  fpecies  of  entertainment,  which  in  the  end  pro¬ 
duced  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
dramatic  fyftem.  To  extricate  himfelf  out  of  difficulties 
in  which  he  was  involved,  and  probably  to  revenge  fome 
indignities  which  had  been  thrown  upon  him  by  people  in 
power,  that  admirable  painter  and  accurate  obferver  of 
life,  Henry  Fielding,  efq.  determined  to  amufe  the  town 
at  the  expenfe  of  fome  perfons  in  high  rank,  and  of  great 
influence  in  the  political  world  :  for  this  purpofe  he  got 
together  a  company  of  performers,  who  exhibited  at  the 
theatre  in  the  Haymarkef,  under  the  whimfical  title  of 
the  Great  Mogul’s  Company  of  Comedians.  The  piece 
he  reprefen  ted  was  “  Pafquin,”  which  was  afted  to 
crowded  audiences  for  fifty  fuccefiive  nights.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  the  favourable  reception  this  performance  met 
with,  he  determined  to  continue  at  the  fame  place  the 
next  feafon,  when  he  produced  feveral  new  plays,  fome  of 
which  were  applauded,  and  others  condemned.  As 
foon  as  the  novelty  of  the  defign  was  over,  a  vifible  dif¬ 
ference  appeared  between  the  audiences  of  the  two  years. 
The  company,  which,  as  the  playbills  faid,  dropped  from 
the  clouds,  were  difbanded  ;  and  the  manager,  not  having 
attended  to  the  voice  of  economy  in  his  profperity,  was 
left  no  richer  nor  more  independent  than  when  he  fil'd: 
engaged  in  the  projeft. 

The  feverity  of  Mr.  Fielding’s  fatire  in  thefe  pieces 
had  galled  the  minifter  to  that  degree,  that  the  impreflion 
was  not  erafed  from  his  mind  even  when  the  caufe  of  it 
had  loft  all  efFeft.  He  meditated  therefore  a  fevere  re¬ 
venge  on  the  ftage,  and  determined  to  prevent  any 
attacks  of  the  like  kind  for  the  future.  In  the  execution 
of  this  plan  he  fteadily  perfifted ;  and  at  laft  had  the 
fatisfaftion  of  feeing  the  enemy,  which  had  given  him  fo 
much  uneafinefs,  effeftually  reftrained  from  any  power  of 
annoying  him  on  the  public  ftage. 

An  aft  of  parliament  palled,  in  the  year  1737,  which 
forbade  the  reprefentation  of  any  performance  not  pre- 
vioully  licenfed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  in  any 
place  except  the  city  of  Weftminfter  and  the  liberties 
thereof,  or  where  the  royal  family  ftiould  at  any  time 
refide.  It  alfo  took  from  the  crown  the  power  of  licen/ing 
any  more  theatres,  and  inflifted  heavy  penalties  on  thole 
who  ftiould  hereafter  perform  in  defiance  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  ftatute.  This  unpopular  aft  did  not  pafs 
without  oppofition.  It  called  forth  the  eloquence  of  lord 
Chefterfield,  in  a  fpeech,  wherein  all  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  odious  law  were  anlwered,  the  dangers 
which  might  enfue  from  it  were  pointed  out,  and  the 
little  necefiity  for  fuch  hoftilities  againft  the  ftage  clearly 
demonftrated.  It  alfo  excited  an  alarm  in  the  people 
at  large;  many  pamphlets  were  publifhed  againft  the 
principle  of  the  aft  ;  and  it  was  combated  in  every 


fhape  in  which  wit,  ridicule,  or  argument,  could  oppofe 
it.  All  thefe,  however,  availed  nothing  ;  the  minifter 
had  refolved,  and  the  parliament  was  too  compliant  to 
flight  a  bill  which  came  recommended  from  fo  powerful 
a  quarter.  It  therefore  palled  into  a  law  ;  and  freed  the 
then,  and  all  future,  minifters  from  any  apprehenfions  of 
mifchief  from  the  wit  or  malice  of  dramatic  writers.  See 
Biographia  Dramatica,  article  Golden  Rump. 

The  year  1741  was  rendered  remarkable  in  the  theatri¬ 
cal  world  by  the  appearance  of  an  aftor,  wdiofe  genius 
feemed  intended  to  adorn,  and  whole  abilities  were  de- 
ftined  to  fupport,  the  ftage.  This  was  the  late  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick  ;  who,  after  experiencing  fome  flights  from  the  ma¬ 
nagers  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  determined 
to  make  trial  of  his  theatrical  qualifications  at  the  play- 
houfe  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  under  the  direftion  of  Mr. 
GifFard,  who  had  rebuilt  the  houfe,  and  was  permitted 
to  perform  without  moleftation.  The  part  he  chofe 
for  his  firft  appearance  was  that  of  Richard  the  Third  ; 
in  which  he  difplayed  fo  clear  a  conception  of  the  charac¬ 
ter,  fuch  power  of  execution,  and  an  union  of  talents  fo 
varied,  extenfive,  and  unexpefted,  as  foon  fixed  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  the  firft  aftor  of  his  oun  or  any  former  time. 
His  fame  fpread  through  every  part  of  the  town  with  the 
greateft  rapidity;  and  Goodman’s  Fields  Theatre,  which 
had  been  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  became 
the  refort  of  the  polite,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
notice  of  all  ranks  and  orders  of  people.  At  Goodman’s 
Fields  Mr.  Garrick  remained  but  one  feafon  ;  after  which 
he  removed  to  Drury  Lane,  where  he  continued  to  in- 
creafe  his  reputation,  and,  by  a  prudent  attention  to  the 
diftates  of  frugality  and  dilcretion,  acquired  a  charafter 
which  pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  to 
the  management  of  the  theatre  a  few  years  after;  and  a 
fortune  which  enabled  him  to  accomplifh  that  point  when 
the  opportunity  offered. 

The  affairs  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  fuffered  all  the  mif- 
chiefs  which  could  arife  from  the  imprudence  or  inability 
of  the  manager.  That  gentleman  had  embarraffed  his 
domeftic  concerns  by  almoft  every  fpecies  of  mifconduft, 
and  involved  himfelf  in  fuch  difficulties,  that  there 
remained  no  other  means  of  extricating  himfelf  from  them 
than  by  abandoning  his  country,  and  retiring  abroad. 
About  the  year  1745  the  whole  of  his  property  in  the 
theatre  was  either  mortgaged  or  fold  ;  and  the  patent, 
which  had  been  affigned  to  fome  creditors,  was  advertifed 
to  be  difpofed  of  by  public  auftion.  Two  bankers, 
Meffrs.  Green  and  Amber,  became  the  purchasers;  and 
they  received  into  the  management  the  late  Mr.  Lacey, 
to  whom  the  conduft  of  the  theatre  was  relinquilhed. 
The  calamities  of  the  times  aftefted  the  credit  of  many 
perfons  at  this  junfture;  and  among  the  reft  of  the  new 
managers,  who  found  themfelves  obliged  to  ftop  pay¬ 
ment.  Their  misfortunes  occafioned  the  patent  again  to 
become  the  objeft  of  fale  :  it  was  offered  to  feveral  per¬ 
fons,  but  few  appeared  to  have  courage  enough  to  venture 
upon  it,  even  at  the  very  low  price  then  afked  for  it.  Ac 
length  it  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Lacey,  that  he  and  Mr. 
Garrick  fliould  become  joint-purchafers.  The  offer  was 
accepted.  A  renewal  of  the  patent  was  folicited  and  ob¬ 
tained.  All  the  preliminaries  were  in  a  fliort  time  fet¬ 
tled  ;  and,  in  the  year  1747,  the  houfe  was  opened  with  a 
prologue  written  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  fpoken  by  Mr. 
Garrick. 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  flourifhing  ftate  of 
the  theatre.  The  new  partners  were  furniflied  with  abi¬ 
lities  to  make  their  purchafe  advantageous  to  themfelves, 
and  ufeful  to  the  public.  Mr.  Garrick’s  admirable  per¬ 
formances  infured  them  great  audiences  ;  and  the  induftry 
and  attention  of  Mr.  Lacey  were  employed  in  rendering 
the  houfe  convenient  to  the  frequenters  of  it.  They 
both  exerted  their  endeavours  to  acquire  the  favour  of 
the  town  ;  and  the  preference  which  was  given  to  them 
over  their  rivals  at  the  other  theatre  fufficiently  proved 
the  fuperior  eftimation  they  were  held  in.  The  harmony 
7  which 
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which  fubfifted  between  them  contributed  to  the  fuccefs 
of  their  undertaking,  and  their  efforts  in  the  end  procured 
them  both  riches  and  refpeft. 

The  month  of  December  1761  was  marked  with  the 
death  of  Mr.  Rich,  who  had  been  manager  under  the 
patents  granted  by  Charles  the  Second  almoft  fifty  years. 
His  peculiar  excellence  in  the  compofition  of  thof'e  per¬ 
formances  which  demanded  fhow  and  expenfe  enabled 
him,  with  an  indifferent  company  of  adtors,  to  make  a 
itand  againft  the  greatelt  performers  of  his  time  :  he  was 
unrivalled  in  the  reprefentation  of  his  favourite  charadfer 
Harlequin,  and  pofiefled,  with  many  foibles,  fome  quali¬ 
ties  which  commanded  the  efteem  of  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance.  On  his  deceafe,  the  bufinefs  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  was  conduced  by  his  fon-in-lavv  Mr. 
Beard,  who  introduced  feveral  mufical  pieces  to  the  ftage, 
which  were  received  with  applaufe,  and  brought  confider- 
able  profits  to  thofe  concerned  in  the  houfe.  The  take  of 
the  public  inclined  very  much  to  this  fpecies  of  per¬ 
formance  for  feveral  feafons;  but,  about  the  year  1766, 
the  audiences  beginning  to  leffen,  and  the  adting  manager 
finding  no  relief  for  a  deafnefs  with  which  he  had  long 
been  afflicted,  he  became  defirous  of  retiring  from  the 
buftle  of  theatre  to  the  quiet  of  private  life.  In  the  fum- 
.mer  of  1767  a  negotiation  was  let  on  foot  by  Meffrs. 
Harris  and  Rutherford,  for  the  purchafe  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  playhoufe  which  belonged  to  the  then  pro¬ 
prietors;  but,  the  advantage  of  having  a  capital  perform¬ 
er  as  one  of  their  fharers  being  fuggelted,  Mr.  Powell  was 
invited  to  join  with  them,  and  lie  recommended  Mr. 
Colrnan  as  a  perfpn  from  whom  the  undertaking  would 
receive  great  benefit.  The  propofal  being  aflented  to  by 
the  feveral  parties,  the  property  of  the  theatre  was 
affigned  in  Auguft  1767;  the  condudt  of  the  ftage  was 
intruded  to  Mr.  Colrnan,  and  the  houfe  opened  on  the 
14th  of  September.  The  difputes  which  foon  afterwards 
arofe  among  the  new  managers  are  unworthy  of  any 
notice,  on  account  of  the  virulence  and  acrimony  with 
which  each  party  feems  to  have  been  inflamed;  it  isfuffi- 
cient  to  obferve,  that  after  they  had  continued  a  long 
time,  and  had  received  a  judicial  determination,  they 
were  amicably  ended.  Mr.  Rutherford  fold  his  (hare  to 
Meffrs.  Leake  and  Dagge.  Powell  died  in  July  1769  ;  and 
his  widow  afterwards  married  Dr.  Fifher,  who  by  that 
means  became  entitled  to  fome  part  of  her  late  hufband’s 
intereft  in  the  theatre.  Mr.  Colrnan  managed  the  affairs 
of  the  ftage  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  right  was  pur- 
chafed  by  the  reft  of  the  partners,  to  whom  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  affigned;  and  from  that  time,  Mr.  Harris,  and 
fubfequently  his  fon,  have  been  confidered  the  chief  pro¬ 
prietors  of  this  concern,  at  leaft  till  very  lately. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1774,  Mr.  Lacey  died,  leaving 
his  property  in  Drury-lane  theatre  to  his  fon  Willoughby 
Lacey,  who  continued  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  the 
ftage  in  great  harmony  with  his  father’s  old  friend  and 
partner.  At  length  an  event  took  place,  which  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  theatrical  entertainments  had  long  expedted 
with  concern,  and  now  viewed  with  regret.  Mr.  Garrick, 
at  a  period  when  his  powers  had  fuffered  little  injury 
from  time,  and  in  the  height  of  his  fame  and  popularity, 
determined  to  relinquifh  all  connexions  with  the  ftage, 
and  retire  to  the  honourable  enjoyment  of  a  large  fortune, 
acquired  in  the  courfe  of  near  forty  years  fpent  in  the 
fervice  of  the  public.  His  laft  appearance  was  in  the 
charadfer  of  Don  Felix,  in  the  play  of  The  Wonder,  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1776,  for  a  charitable  benefit.  He  was 
honoured  with  a  brilliant  and  crowded  audience,  and  was 
difmifled  with  the  loudeft  applaufes  ever  heard  in  a  theatre. 
See  the  article  Garrick,  vol.  viii. 

The  perfons  to  whom  Mr.  Garrick  transferred  his 
intereft  ,in  the  theatre,  at  the  price  of  35,000!.  W'ere, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  a  young  gentleman  who  had  already  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  as  the  author  of  two  excellent  drama¬ 
tic  pieces,  one  of  which,  the  Duenna,  had  been  more  fuc- 
cefsful  than  any  recent  production  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Linley, 
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an  eminent  compofer;  and  Dr.  Ford,  a  phyfician.  Thefe 
gentlemen,  apparently  diltrufting  their  abilities  for  fo 
new  an  undertaking,  called  to  their  aid  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  father,  who  was  deputed  to  be  the 
adting  manager.  But  this  fyftem,  for  reafons  which  have 
not  tranfpired,  lafted  only  a  ftiort  time.  The  elder  Mr. 
Sheridan  gave  up  his  poft ;  and  Mr.  Lacey,  at  about  the 
fame  period,  fold  his  (hare  of  the  theatre  to  his  remaining 
partners;  but  of  the  precife  day  on  which  he  received  the 
money  we  are  not  informed. 

A  little  theatre  called  China-hall  at  Rotherhithe,  was 
opened  in  the  fummer  of  1777.  It  was  formed  out  of 
the  warehoufe  of  a  paper-m3nufadturer ;  and,  novelty 
crowning  the  firft  feafon  with  fufficient  encouragement, 
the  proprietors  ventured  to  embellifti  and  materially 
improve  the  premifes;  the  advertifement  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  following  feafon  ftating,  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  “  have  fpared  no  expenfe  in  enlarging  and  beauti¬ 
fying  the  theatre  ;  and,  as  they  are  determined  to  pre- 
ferve  the  exadteft  pundi ualityin  the  time  of  beginning, 
and  to  make  regularity  and  decorum  their  chief  ftudy, 
hope  they  lhall  render  themfelves  deferving  of  that  fa¬ 
vourable  encouragement  they  have  before  experienced.” 
The  prices  of  admiffion  were,  boxes  3s.  pit  2s.  gallery  is. 
and  time  of  commencing  varied  by  the  feafon  from  half- 
paft  fix  to  fev’en  o’clock.  One  of  the  performers  was  the 
late  celebrated  George  Frederic  Cooke.  Some  time  in 
the  winter  of  1778-9  the  whole  building  was  deftroyed  by 
fire. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1787,  Mr.  John  Palmer  opened  a 
new  playhoufe,  called  the  Royalty  Theatre,  near  Well- 
clofe-fquare,  which  had  been  built  under  the  idea  that 
the  juftices  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  were  empowered,  by 
the  royalty  of  that  fortrefs,  to  licenfe  the  performance  of 
plays.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  otherwife;  and,  after 
the  night  of  opening,  when  As  You  like  it,  and  Mifs  in 
her  Teens,  were  performed  for  the  benefit  of  a  public 
charity,  the  theatre  immediately  clofed  ;  and  the  enter¬ 
tainments  afterwards  exhibited  were  burlettas,  dances, 
and  pantomimes,  in  the  manner  of  thofe  performed  at 
Sadler’s  Wells,  See.  See  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  449. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1791,  the  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
clofed  for  the  laft  time:  it  having  been  refolved  to  take 
it  down,  and  rebuild  a  more  commodious  houfe  on  the 
fite.  But,  as  it  was  impoffible  that  this  object  could  be 
effeffed  againft  the  ufual  time  for  re-opening  the  winter 
feafon,  the  newly-built  Opera  Houfe  (or  King’s  Theatre), 
in  the  Haymarket,  was  occupied  by  the  company  in 
1792-3,  and  the  Little  Theatre  oppofite  to  it  in  1793-4, 
during  which  feafon  happened  the  dreadful  accident  no¬ 
ticed  at  vol.  xiii.  p.  125. 

The  new  theatre,  w'hich  had  been  built  by  Mr.  Holland, 
and  completed  in  a  rrioft  tafteful  and  elegant  ftyle,  was 
opened  on  the  12th  of  March,  1794,  with  a  grand  feledlion 
of  facred  mufic  from  Handel’s  works,  commencing  with 
the  Coronation  Anthem.  It  afterwards  opened  for  dra¬ 
matic  performances  on  the  21ft  of  April,  with  the  tragedy 
of  Macbeth,  and  the  farce  of  The  Virgin  Unmafked,  to 
an  audience  which  completely  overflowed  long  before  the 
curtain  arofe.  A  Prologue,  written  for  the  occafion  by 
general  Fitzpatrick,  was  fpoken  by  Mr.  Kemble.  Mifs 
Farren  fpoke  an  Epilogue,  written  by  Mr.  Colrnan,  jun. 
in  which  flie  allured  the  audience,  that  they  need  be  in  no 
fear  of  Jive,  for  they  had  water  enough  to  “  drown  them 
all  in  half  a  minute ;”  the  curtain  then  drew,  and  fhowed 
a  very  fine  river  on  the  ftage,  on  which  a  waterman,  in 
his  boat,  paffed  to  and  fro;  in  addition  to  this,  “they 
had  an  iron  curtain  preparing,  fo  that,  in  cafe  of  fire, 
only  the  feenes  and  the  adfors  could  be  burnt.”  The 
houfe,  thus  perfectly  fecure,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in 
the  year  1809,  and  not  rebuilt  till  1812.  See  the  article 
London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  21 3, 14.  319,20.  529,30. 

In  the  mean  time  Covent  Garden  theatre  had  alfo  been 
repaired,  burnt  down,  and  rebuilt.  On  the  17th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  s 
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tember,  1792,  that  theatre  opened  for  the  feafon ;  and,  on 
account  of  the  extenfive  improvements  which  had  been 
every-where  made  in  it,  might  juftly  claim  to  be  called  a 
new  houfe.  Having  expended  25,0001.  on  the  building, 
and  confiderably  enlarged  his  company,  Mr.  Harris  re¬ 
quired  a  fmall  advance  in  the  prices  of  adiniffion  ;  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  boxes  Ihould  be  6s.  and  the  pit  3s.  6d.  The  2s. 
gallery  was  raifed  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  is.  gallery  taken 
away;  but  the  voice  of  the  public  forced  the  manager  to  re- 
ltore  it.  This  playhoufe  was  burnt  down  in  September 
1808,  rebuilt  with  uncommon  fpeed,  fo  as  to  be  opened  in 
September  1 809.  Then  a  farther  advance  of  prices  was  de¬ 
manded,  upon  which  enfued  the  O.P.  row;  as  to  all 
which,  fee  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  185,6,  216, 
530-533. 

The  expenfes  of  the  two  large  theatres  in  London  are 
known  to  be  enormous  :  they  exceed  200I.  a-night. 
The  patentees  of  Drury-lane,  in  1733,  Hated  their  nightly 
expenfes  at  49I.  (Gent.  Mag.  vol.  iii).  In  1765,  thofe  of 
Drury-lane  were  lefs  than  70I.  a-night.  The  company 
then  confided  of  about  160  performers,  among  whom  were 
names  of  high  celebrity.  Garrick  had  a  falary  of  2I.  1 5s.  6d. 
a-night  ;  Yates  and  his  wife,  3I.  6s.  8d.  Palmer  and  wife, 
2I.  King  and  Parfons,  il.  6s.  8d.  each  ;  Mrs.  Cibber,  2I.  10s. 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  2I.  6s.  8d.  Mrs.  Clive,  il.  1 5s.' Mifs  Pope, 
13s.  4-d.  Signor  Gueftinelli,  chief  finger,  il.  3s.  4-d.  Gri¬ 
maldi  and  wife,  chief  dancers,  10s.  each. 

The  expenfes  at  prefent  we  judge  of  chiefly  by  what 
the  managers  charge  for  the  ufe  of  the  houfe  on  a  benefit- 
night.  For  fome  time  previous  to  the  conclufion  of  the 
lali  century,  this  charge  had  been  140I.  Previous  to  the 
openingof  Covent-garden  theatre  for  thefeafon  of  1800-1, 
the  performers  received  an  official  notice  from  the  treafu - 
rer,  that  in  future  the  charge  would  be  160I.  Within 
thefe  few  months  (1824),  the  charge  to  Oxberry’s  widow 
for  a  benefit  at  Drury-lane,  was  210I.  and  thus  it  often 
happens  that  a  benefit  turns  out  no  benefit  at  all. 

Greater  public  encouragement  was  certainly  never 
bellowed  on  dramatic  genius  in  all  its  departments,  than 
in  our  days.  Mr.  Sheridan  realized  3000I.  by  the  file 
only  of  his  altered  play  of  Pizarro ;  and  authors  of  fuc- 
cefsful  pieces  receive  from  the  theatre,  from  500I.  to  250I. 
and  of  the  purchafer  of  the  copyright  for  publication, 
from  400I.  to  100I.  Each  theatre  employs  as  aflors, 
artifts,  muficians,  and  mechanics,  from  200  to  250  perfons, 
at  falaries  which  vary  from  30I.  to  2I.  a- week.  A  few 
favourite  performers  receive  50I.  a-night  as  often  as  they 
perform,  and  thirty  or  forty  performers  belonging  to 
each  houfe,  have  benefit-nights,  by  which  many  of  them 
net  5or6ool.  Nor  are  the  liberal  profits  derived  from 
the  London  boards  the  foie  reward  of  favourite  perform¬ 
ers  ;  for  during  the  fummer  recefs,  they  make  from  30I. 
to  iool.  per  week  by  engagements  at  various  provincial 
theatres,  many  of  which  vie  in  fize  and  fplendour  with 
the  metropolitan  eftablilhments. 

The  prefent  theatres  hold  about  650I.  each  when  full, 
and  about  750I.  when  crowded.  Taking  the  expenfes  at 
200I.  and  the  receipts  at  a  mean  of  400I.  per  night,  the 
net  profits  of  a  feafon  of  200  nights,  can  be  little  (bort  of 
4o,oool.  to  the  proprietors.  Hence  the  reader  will  per¬ 
ceive,  that,  if  dramatic  genius  were  not  refpedtable  in 
the  prefent  day,  it  would  not  be  for  want  of  recompence; 
for  the  theatres  in  Goodman’s  Fields  and  Old  Drury,  in 
which  Garrick  acquired  his  fame  and  fortune,  did  not 
hold  above  200I.  and  could  not  therefore  be  expelled  to 
net  to  the  proprietors  above  io,oool.  per  annum. 

In  the  year  1817,  Drury-lane  for  a  (hort  time  lowered 
the  rate  of  the  boxes  to  5s.  pit  3s.  The  prices  are  now, 
at  both  hcufes,  boxes  7s.  pit  3s.  6d. 

The  26th  of  June,  1809,  produced  a  theatrical  concern 
on  a  new  plan:  the  Lyceum  Theatre  was  opened  by  per- 
miflion  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  granted  to  Mr.  Samuel 
James  Arnold,  for  the  novel  purpofe  of  performing,  du¬ 
ring  the  fummer  feafons,  Englifh  Operas  only ;  and  it  is 
believed,  that  the  company  has  hitherto  been  tolerably 


fuccefsful.  This  neat  little  theatre  has  alfo  been  lately 
rebuilt;  fo  that  now  our  playhoufes  are  all  new  eredtions 

Of  all  the  branches  of  architecture,  few  (if  any)  have 
been  efteemed  more  difficult  or  uncertain,  than  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  the  interior  part  of  a  theatre.  The  architect, 
befides  the  general  knowledge  incidental  to  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  proreffion,  would  require  at  lead  a  confiderable 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  optics  and  acouftics 
to  enfure  his  fuccefs ;  and  unfortunately  this  talk  has 
been  too  frequently  committed  to  perfons  who,  although 
perhaps  good  architects  and  mechanics,  were  totally  ig¬ 
norant  of  both  thefe  fciences.  The  latter  fcience  is  Hill 
fo  imperfeftly  underftood,  that  great  difficulty  mud 
remain  in  this  part  of  the  bufinefs  ;  the  optical  part  is 
not  fo  arduous,  and  a  degree  of  theoretical  knowledge, 
combined  with  attention  to  its  practical  application, 
will  enable  the  architect  who  conftrudts  the  interior  of 
a  theatre  to  avoid  defects  too  common  in  molt  of  thofe 
which  have  been  hitherto  executed. 

Forfyth,  in  his  Italian  Tour,  thus  criticifes  the  opera- 
houfe  at  Caferta  :  “The  theatre  is  perhaps  too  fplendid 
for  its  own  exhibitions.  Its  form  is  the  ufual  horfe-ffioe, 
encircled  with  grand  alabafter  columns:  but  columns  of 
the  Greek  orders  are  generally  too  tnafly  for  feparating 
fuch  pigeon-holes  as  playhoufe-boxes ;  their  ffiafts  in¬ 
commode  the  cooped  fpeCtators,  and  their  capitals  ob- 
llruCt  his  view.  Would  not  the  Gothic  enter  more  in¬ 
timately  into  the  minute  divifions  of  a  modern  theatre? 
The  Gothic  excels  in  little  details,  it  loves  little  com¬ 
partments  ;  its  long  {lender  (hafts  are  finely  formed  to 
part  off  the  boxes,  its  flat  arches  to  furmount  them,  its 
fan-tracery  to  face  them  ;  and  on  the  grander  parts,  fuch 
as  the  Itage-front,  or  the  ffate-boxes,  an  artift  might  pile 
all  the  pinnacles  and  enrichments  of  an  old  cathedral 
throne.  A  theatre,  however,  is  the  only  ItruCture  to 
which  I  have  never  feen  the  Gothic  applied.” 

The  interior  of  a  theatre  is  generally,  and  apparently 
with  juftice,  divided  into  two  departments.  That  which 
is  before  the  curtain,  and  which  contains  the  audience 
or  fpedtators ;  and  that  which  is  behind,  and  which  ought 
to  be  fo  conftrudted  as  to  place  the  whole  performance 
in  the  molt  favourable  point  of  view,  and  to  afford  the 
performers  and  artifts  employed  the  greateft  facilities  of 
executing  their  refpedtive  profeffional  duties  with  corredt- 
nefs  and  effedt. 

The  ltage  of  a  theatre  is  of  an  oblong  or  redtangular 
form,  and  is  conftrudted  as  an  inclined  plane,  the  back 
part  being  more  elevated  than  the  front.  It  is  ufual  to 
allow  one  inch  of  perpendicular  afcent  forevery  36  inches 
of  length  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  ltage.  Thus 
the  acute  angle  formed  between  the  flooring  or  inclined 
plane,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  front  to  the  back  part, 
and  parallel  to  the  horizon,  will  be  i°  24'  29''.  This  in¬ 
clination  is  confidered  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  vifion- 
lines  fuppofed  to  come  from  the  eye  of  a  fpedtatorin  the 
front  of  the  houfe  to  any  given  point  in  the  ltage  :  it  par¬ 
ticularly  places  it  in  the  power  of  the  archiredt  to  keep 
the  back  part  of  the  pit  lower  than  could  be  done  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  vifion,  were  the  flooring  of  the  ltage  ho¬ 
rizontal.  This  mull  be  a  confiderable  objedt,  efpecially 
in  large  theatres,  where  there  are  many  tiers  or  rows  of 
boxes,  and  where  the  galleries  mult  of  neceffity  be  con- 
ftrudted  at  a  great  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  front  of 
the  ltage.  As  it  is  alfo  found,  that  cloth  of  every  de- 
fcription  (efpecially  woollen)  has  a  confiderable  effedt  in 
diminilhing  the  tranfmiffion  of  found,  it  is  confidered 
proper  to  keep  the  whole  audience  in  the  pit  as  low  as 
poflible  without  impeding  the  vifion,  that  their  clothes 
may  produce  lefs  of  this  effedt  upon  the  founds  which 
iffue  from  the  ltage  and  the  orcheltra.  A  greater  decli¬ 
vity  might  perhaps  be  of  ufe  in  this  refpedt;  but  here 
the  architedt  mult  limit  himfelf  to  fo  much  as  will 
not  prove  injurious  to  the  adtion  of  the  performers  upon 
the  ltage,  efpecially  the  dancers. 

The  ltage  of  a  theatre,  like  other  wooden  floors,  conlifts 
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of  plank  laid  upon  crofs-joifts ;  and,  where  the  ditnenfions 
of  the  ftage  are  large,  thefe  joifts  muft  be  fupported  by 
crofs  beams  and  upright  ports,  to  prevent  the  floor  from 
fpringing  or  yielding  too  much,  as  in  the  common  ope¬ 
rations  of  practical  carpentry  applied  to  flooring,  and  en¬ 
tirely  depending  on  the  fame  geometrical  laws.  In  con- 
ftrudling  the  joilts  and  framing,  the  architect  muft  in  the 
nr  ft  place  conflder  the  number  of  apertures  which  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  purpofe  of  conducing  the  bufinefs  of 
the  ftage  with  propriety  j^tlie  dime.nfions  and  difpofitions 
of  thefe  apertures ;  and  the  eafieft  and  mod  economical 
way  of  forming  others  to  fuit  that  fucceflion  of  novelty 
which  feems  to  be  the  prevalent  tafte  of  the  prefent  day. 
In  adapting  bis  joifting  and  frame-work  to  anfwer  thefe 
purpofes,  will  confift  his  chief  difficulty. 

The  firft  aperture  in  the  ftage  immediately  behind  the 
orcheftra,  and  in  front  of  the  curtain,  is  that  for  railing 
and  lowering  the  lights,  both  for  the  purpofes  of  trim¬ 
ming  the  lamps,  and  of  darkening  the  ftage  when  re¬ 
quired.  The  next  apertures  are  the  fide-traps,  of  which 
any  convenient  number  may  be  conftrufted.  In  the 
middle  are  two  larger  traps.  The  firft  is  of  an  oblong 
form  from  fix  to  feven  feet  in  length,  and  from  three  to 
four  in  breadth  :  it  is  moft  frequently  ufed  for  the  grave- 
fcene  in  Hamlet.  The  other  is  generally  fquare,  and  is 
chiefly  ufed  for  the  finking  of  the  cauldron  in  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth.  Behind  thefe,  in  large  theatres, 
where  many  changes  of  the  fcenery  are  required,  there 
are  a  number  of  longitudinal  apertures  acrofs  the  ftage, 
which  are  covered  by  planks  moveable  upon  hinges,  fo 
that,  by  throwing  them  back,  the  ftage  may  be  opened  in 
a  moment.  The  ufe  of  thefe  is  to  allow  the  flat  fcenes  to 
fink  through  the  ftage  when  required. 

In  the  late  theatre  of  Covent  Garden,  much  of  the 
fcenery  not  in  immediate  ufe  was  kept  in  the  cellar  under 
the  ftage.  For  the  purpofe  of  raifing  and  lowering  thefe 
fcenes  with  facility,  other  apertures  were  made,  and 
clofed  with  fquare  or  rectangular  pieces  of  wood,  which 
could  be  placed  or  difplaced  in  a  few  minutes :  thefe 
were  calledyfo'ders. 

It  was  ulual  to  produce  the  afcent  and  defcent  of  the 
foot-lights  by  the  agency  of  a  perfon  placed  in  the 
cellar  under  the  ftage.  This  might  have  anfwered  the 
purpofe  of  lowering  the  lamps  for  trimming  fufficiently 
well ;  but  the  partial  darkening  of  the  ftage  required  a 
more  minute  attention.  For  this  reafon  it  was  found 
proper  to  convey  the  mechanical  power  to  the  place 
where  the  prompter  ftands,  that  the  lamps  might  be 
raifed  or  funk,  either  by  liimfelf,  or  by  a  perfon  imme¬ 
diately  under  his  infpeClion. 

The  traps  are  worked  under  the  ftage,  by  an  appa¬ 
ratus  attached  to  each,  and  fimilar  in  all,  according  to 
the  dimenfions  of  the  refpeflive  apertures.  At  the  ends 
of  the  aperture  are  two  upright  ports,  upon  which  the 
trap  Aides.  The  trap  confifts  of  a  horizontal  board  fitted 
to  the  aperture  above,  and  under  this  is  another,  with 
grooves  to  fit  the  pofts,  fo  that  the  horizontal  polition  of 
the  trap  may  be  preferved  while  rifing  and  finking.  In 
front  of  the  ports  are  two  others  to  carry  a  cylinder, 
turned  by  a  winch  to  raife  or  fink  the  trap,  and  fecured 
by  a  catch  and  ratchet  wheel.  No  machinery  whatever 
is  permanently  attached  to  the  flaps,  or  Aiders;  for,  as 
thefe  apertures  ferve  generally  for  the  pafiage  of  the  flat 
fcenes  through  the  ftage,  the  machinery  muft  depend 
upon  the  particular  effedl  which  it  is  neceflary  to  produce. 
The  flat  fcenery  is  generally  raifed  by  a  crane,  unlefs  a 
very  rapid  afcent  or  defcent  be  required,  when  it  may  be 
done  by  the  application  of  a  counterpoife. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  a  theatre  where 
fo  much  pains  ought  to  be  taken,  as  in  the  difpolition  of 
the  lights  ;  for  upon  this,  in  a  very  great  degree,  depends 
the  effect  of  the  fcenery;  however  nicely  the  perfpedfive 
may  have  been  executed  by  the  painter,  and  every  optical 
illufion  calculated  to  aftonifti  or  amufe  the  fpeftator.  It 
was  formerly  the  cnftora  to  light  the  ftage  by  a  large 
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chandelier,  or  frame  of  lamps,  fufpended  in  the  middle 
of  the  profcenium,  and  elevated  or  deprefled  at  pleafure. 
This  ftill  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
even  in  Britain  is  very  generally  ufed  to  illuminate  the 
ring,  or  area,  of  thofe  theatres  where  feats  of  horfemanfhip, 
and  other  athletic  exercifes,  are  exhibited.  'It  feems 
obvious,  that  the  fufpenfion  of  a  chandelier  direftly  in 
the  view  of  the  fpedftator,  muft  materially  deteriorate  the 
eft’eft  of  an  exhibition*  which  can  only  be  confidered  as 
excellent  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  a  faithful  copy  of 
nature.  When  fufpended  over  the  profcenium  of  a  large 
theatre,  it  muft  alfo  greatly  impede  the  vilion  of  all  fpec- 
tators  feated  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  houfe.  Thefe  in¬ 
conveniences  induced  the  late  Mr.  Garrick,  when  pa¬ 
tentee  of  the  old  theatre  royal  of  Drury-lane,  to  remove 
the  chandelier,  and  fubftitute  the  frame  of  lamps  now 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  foot-lights;  and  this 
improvement  has  been  adopted  in  all  other  regular 
theatres  in  the  Britifh  iflands. 

But,  although  the  adoption  of  the  foot-lights  removes 
the  objections  to  the  chandelier,  they  are  ftill  very  far 
from  producing  that  difpofition  of  light  and  ftiade,  which 
would  be  very  defirable  to  increafe  the  effeft  both  of  the 
fcenery  and  of  the  countenances  of  the  performers.  The 
glare  of  light  in  the  front,  and  parallel  to  the  ftage,  be- 
fides  the  fmoke  which  the  lamps,  however  clean  and  nice¬ 
ly  trimmed,  always  produce,  inverts  every  fliadow,  and 
throws  the  fhade  upwards  inftead  of  downwards  upon  the 
performers’  face.  The  moft  experienced  profefllonal  men 
aflign  this  as  the  reafon,  that  the  face  of  a  performer  muft 
be  fo  highly  coloured  to  produce  an  effeCl  in  the  front  of 
the  houfe,  as  to  appear  abfolutely  ridiculous  to  a  ftranger 
unconverfant  with  the  bufinefs,  if  admitted  into  the 
green-room,  or  behind  the  fcenes.  The  limits  of  this 
article  will  not  admit  of  going  farther  into  detail  upon 
this  fubjeCt,  nor  indeed  have  we  any  eftablifhed  fads  to 
proceed  upon.  All  mechanical  experiments  neceffarily 
involve  a  certain  expenfe,  while  their  fuccefs  is  merely 
fpeculative;  and  it  is  much  better,  in  every  cafe  to  afcer- 
tain  the  extent  of  the  improvement  practically  than  theo¬ 
retically.  The  difpofition  of  the  lights  of  a  theatre,  how¬ 
ever,  ftill  feems  to  afford  very  ample  fcope  for  the 
exercife  of  the  talents  of  an  expert  and  fkilful  optician. 

To  give  a  fufficient  light  to  the  ftage,  fide-lights  are 
ufed,  as  well  as  foot-lights  :  thefe  are  generally  placed 
between  the  wings,  to  turn  upon  a  hinge,  for  the  purpofe 
of  darkening  the  ftage  when  neceflary.  The  apparatus 
confifts  merely  of  an  upright  poft,  to  which  is  attached 
apiece  of  tinned  iron,  forming  two  fides  of  a  fquare,  and 
moveable  upon  joints  or  hinges,  and  furnithed  with 
fhelves  to  receive  the  lamps  or  candles,  Side-lights  are 
placed  between  every  fet  of  wings,  on  both  fides  of  the 
ftage.  Befides  the  foot  and  fide-lights,  which  are  per¬ 
manent,  a  number  of  occafional  lights  are  difpofed  at 
times,  on  different  parts  of  the  ftage,  to  gjve  effect  to 
tranfparencies,  and  for  other  caufes,  of  which,  as  they 
muft  be  varied  according  to  circumftances,  no  particular 
account  can  be  given.  They  muft  be  left  entirely  to  the 
genius  and  tafte  of  the  perfons  who  conduct  the  bufinefs 
of  the  ftage. 

The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  theatres  had  very  little 
of  what  is  now  termed  J'cenery;  for  that  which  the 
ancients  called  “  the  fcene”  was  a  real  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  itfelf,  which  fronted  the  fpeftators,  and  feparated 
that  part  of  the  theatre  where  the  a<5tors  performed, 
called  the  profcene,  from  that  part  behind  the  profcene 
to  which  they  retired  when  the  performance  was  done, 
or  when  a  certain  part  was  done.  The  building,  or 
fcene,  generally  reprefented  the  front  of  a  palace,  or  of 
fome  fumptuous  edifice,  decorated  with  marble  columns, 
pijafters,  ftatues,  and  other  ornaments.  In  this  were 
three  large  openings,  through  which  other  buildings  ap¬ 
peared  in  perfpe&ive  ;  viz.  a  palace  for  tragedies,  houles 
and  ftreets  for  comedies,  and  forefts  for  paftorals.  Thefe 
decorations  were  either  verfatile ,  i.  e.  they  turned  on 
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pivots,  as  defcribed  by  Vitruvius ;  or  duflile,  i.  e.  Aiding 
along  grooves,  as  thofe  in  our  theatres,  And  as  this  or 
that  fide,  or  reprefentation,  was  turned  towards  the 
fpe&ators,  the  fcene  was  called  a  tragic,  a  comic,  or  a 
paftoral,  fcene.  See  feveral  curious  remarks  on  the 
ancient  fcene  in  M.  Perrault’s  notes  on  Vitruvius,  lib.  v. 
cap.  6. 

In  this  way  it  is  evident  there  could  be  no  great 
variety  made  in  the  view:  the  principal  fcene  always 
continued  the  fame  fo  long  as  the  theatre  fubfifted,  being 
a  part  of  the  building  itfelf;  and  all  the  diverfity  of  the 
profpeft  being  only  what  could  be  feen  through  the  three 
paflages  of  the  fcene,  according  as  the  different  faces  of 
the  painted  prifms  were  turned  towards  the  fpeftators ; 
and,  confidering  the  fmall  fkill  in  perfpeflive  which  the 
ancients  had,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  greateft 
beauty  of  their  theatres  lay  more  in  the  architecture  of 
the  building  than  in  the  painted  or  moveable  fcenes.  In 
after-times,  when  perfpedfive  began  to  be  better  under- 
ftood,  fcenery  (as  it  is  now  called)  was  improved,  and 
became  the  principal  ornament  of  the  theatre,  by  which 
not  only  a  greater  variety  of  profpeffs  could  be  repre- 
fented,  but  alfo  the  great  expenfe  of  eredtinga  real  build¬ 
ing  to  reprefent  the  fcene  was  laved. 

The  fcenery  of  a  theatre  at  the  prefent  day  confifts  of 
the  flat  J'cenes  which  form  the  termination  of  the  per- 
fpeftive  acrofs  the  ftage,  and  the  fide  Jcenes,  or  wings, 
which  are  difpofed  upon  each  fide  ot  the  ftage  fo  as  to  be 
fliifted  as  often  as  may  be  neceffary,  and  to  afford  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  adlors  to  come  upon  the  ftage,  or  quit 
it,  at  any  of  the  intervals  between  the  refpedtive  lets. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  fcenes  which  may  be  occalionally 
placed  and  difplaced,  fuch  as  the  fronts  of  cottages,  cas¬ 
cades,  rocks,  bridges,  and  other  appendages,  requilite  in 
the  reprefentation  of  particular  dramas.  Thefe  are  ge¬ 
nerally  called  pieces. 

The  flat  fcenes  are  of  three  kinds.  The  firft  of  thefe 
are  drops,  or  curtains,  where  the  canvas  is  furled  or  un¬ 
furled  upon  a  roller,  placed  either  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  the  fcene.  A  difference  of  opinion  exifts  as  to  the 
placing  of  the  roller,  which,  as  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  tafte, 
may  probably  never  be  determined  ;  both  ways  are  ufed  in 
the  London  theatres.  The  rollers,  in  either  cafe,  are 
made  to  revolve  by  means  of  cords  tightened  or  fiackened 
as  may  be  neceffary  ;  and,  when  the  fcenes  are  large,  it  is 
ufual  to  wind  them  up  by  means  of  a  cylinder  and  a 
winch,  as  in  the  trap-machinery. 

Although  the  drop-feenes  are  the  moft  Ample,  it  is 
neceffary  fometimes  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  fcenes 
which  are  called  flats.  In  thefe  the  canvas  is  ftretched 
upon  wooden  frames,  which  are  generally  conftrudled  in 
two  pieces,  fo  as  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  -the  ftage, 
the  junction  being  in  a  perpendicular  diredtion.  The 
flde-frames  are  moved  in  grooves,  cotnpofed  of  parallel 
pieces  of  wood  fixed  upon  the  ftage,  and  fo  conftrufled 
that  they  may  be  removed  with  facility  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  upper  part  of  the  framing  is  alfo  confined 
by  a  groove,  to  retain  the  perpendicular  pofition  of  the 
flat  fcene.  Thefe  are  fometimes  conftru£led,  to  fave 
room,  tipon  joints,  by  which  they  may  either  be  lowered 
to  the  horizontal  pofition,  or  drawn  up  to  the  fide-walls. 
In  this  refpedt  their  conftruftion  is  pretty  fimilar  to  that 
of  a  common  drawbridge  ;  and  they  are  called  flies.  The 
principal  ufe  of  the  flats  is  where  apertures,  fuch  as  doors, 
windows,  chimney-pieces,  Sec.  are  wanted  in  the  fcene, 
which  may  be  opened  and  Aiut  as  required;  thefe  are 
called  in  the  technology  of  a  theatre,  pradical/c  doors, 
See.  becaufe,  when  not  to  be  ufed,  they  may  be  painted 
on  a  drop  fcene.  A  third  kind  of  fcene  is  the  profiled 
or  open  flat.  This  is  ufed  for  woods,  gateways  of  cafties, 
and  fuch  purpofes :  it  is  framed  exadtly  like  the  other, 
and  the  only  difference  confifts  in  parts  of  the  fcene  being 
left  open  to  (how  another  behind,  which  terminates  the 
view. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  fcenery  of  a  theatre  is 


the  wings .  Thefe  alfo  are  ftretched  upon  wooden  frames, 
and  Aide  in  grooves  fixed  to  the  ftage.  In  fome  large 
theatres  they  are  moved  by  machinery,  in  others  by 
manual  labour.  The  wings,  like  the  flats,  whether 
moved  by  the  hand  or  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  ufually 
ftand  upon  the  ftage. 

Befides  the  permanent  machinery,  which  is  always  in 
ufe,  many  occafional  engines  muft  be  ufed  to  fuit  par¬ 
ticular  pieces.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  admit 
of  going  into  detail  refpe£ling  thefe;  nor  is  it  necefiary. 
The  mechanift,  whofe  chief  aim  is  to  produce  continual 
novelty,  muft  depend  much  more  upon  the  fertility  of 
his  own  genius  than  upon  antecedent  plans.  In  work¬ 
ing  a  machine  to  produce  the  oblique  afeent  or  defeent 
of  a  car,  horfe,  or  any  other  body,  above  the  ftage, 
the  cords  muft  be  flender,  and  painted  black,  to  elude  the 
eye  of  the  fpedtator.  The  lights  alfo  are  ftrong  in  front, 
and  dim  behind,  to  aflift  the  optical  deception.  To 
give  the  cords  fufficient  ftrength  without  increafing  their 
diameter,  they  are  fpun  of  the  belt  hemp,  mixed  with 
brafs  wire  well  annealed.  Thofe  ufed  at  Covent  Garden 
for  the  flying  horfes  in  the  pantomime  of  Valentine  and 
Orfon,  although  lefs  in  diameter  than  a  common  quill, 
were  faid  to  poffefs  fufficient  ftrength  to  fufper.d  a  ton 
weight. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  two  playhoufe^ 
only  within  the  metropolis  are  permitted  to  fupply  the 
demands  of  the  public  tafte  for  genuine  tragedy  and  co¬ 
medy.  When  this  monopoly  was  granted,  it  muft  have 
been  intended  that  the  regular  drama  ftrould  be  exhibited 
in  thofe  eftablilhments  which  were  endowed  with  the 
exclufive  privilegcof  fuch  exhibition;  as,  otherwife,  it 
would  be  proferibed  altogether.  Thofe,  however,  who 
have  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  management  of  our  the¬ 
atres,  have  baniftied  from  them  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  the  tragic  and  comic  mufes.  They  have  defeated  t lie 
intentions  of  the  crown  in  granting  the  patents,  and  of 
the  legiflature  which  fubfequently  confirmed  the  mono¬ 
poly,  by  depriving  the  fovereign  of  the  power  of  granting 
any  more:  and  it  is  full  time  to  withdraw  an  important 
truft  from  the  hands  of  thofe  who  have  abufed  it  ;  wiio 
will  neither  themfelves  do  that  which  it  is  their  duty  tc- 
do,  nor  fuffer  others  to  fupply  the  wants  occafioned  by, 
their  perverfenefs.  Let  us  not  be  told  that  thefe  perfons 
have  rights  too  facred  to  be  touched.  Let  us  not  heat* 
that  it  would  be  unjuft  to  interfere  with  privileges 
which  have  exifted  for  fo  great  a  length  of  time.  If  the 
patentees  have  rights,  they  are  alfo  called  upon  to  perform, 
a  duty,  and  the  negledl  of  the  duty  will  juftify  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  right.  It  is  not  to  be  prefumed  that  the 
monopoly  was  granted,  or  is  continued,  for  the  benefit 
of  two  or  three  individuals,  without  any  regard  to  public 
accommodation.  The  Ealt-India  Company  have  long 
poffeffed  an  exclufive  privilege  of  importing  tea  from 
China  into  this  country;  but,  if  they  fhould  determine 
that  they  would  import  no  more,  is  it  probable  that  the 
legiflature  would  allow  thofe  who  wiflied  to  drink  tea  to 
be  deprived  of  this  indulgence,^  by  the  continuance  of 
the  monopoly  ?  Certainly  not.  If  the  company  refufed 
to  bring  any  more  tea,  the  trade  would  either  be  thrown 
open,  or  veiled  in  the  hands  of  perfons  difpofed  to  carry 
it  on.  If  the  proprietors  of  the  exiliing  theatrical  patents 
had  employed  their  exclufive  powers  in  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  fupport  of  dramatic  literature,  we  would  have 
faid,  let  them  continue  to  enjoy  them  ;  but,  when  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  purpofe  for  which  thofe  powers  were 
given,  they  convert  their  eftablifhments  into  hippodromes 
and  raree-Aiows,  it  becomes  neceffary,  if  the  regular  drama, 
is  to  exift  at  all,  that  fome  other  places  ftiould  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  its  exhibition.  With  little  reafon,  indeed, 
could  thofe  complain  of  the  invafion  of  their  privileges, 
who  have  evinced  fo  marked  a  difregard  of  the  privileges 
of  others,  privileges  fandtioned  by  long-eftabliftied  cuftom, 
if  not  by  pofitive  law'.  The  proprietors  of  the  winter 
playhonles,  by  the  gradual  extenfior.  of  their  fcafon,  until 
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at  now  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year,  have  con¬ 
tracted  the  feafon  of  the  fummer  theatres  (formerly  con¬ 
fiding  of  feveral  months)  to  a  very  few  weeks.  It  feems 
as  if  to  deny  the  public  all  theatrical  amufement,  of  an 
elegant  or  intellectual  nature,  at  the  larger  houfes,  was 
not  Sufficient,  unlefs  they  could  be,  in  a  great  degree, 
prevented  from  feeking  it  elfewhere.  Moreover,  the  in¬ 
troduction  at  the  larger  houfes  of  thofe  entertainments, 
formerly  peculiar  to  the  minor  theatres,  is  manifeftly 
unjuft  and  injurious  to  the  Latter  eftablifliments.  If  the 
minor  theatres  are  to  be  reftrained  from  the  exhibition  of 
the  legitimate  drama,  common  fairnefs  requires  that  the 
major  theatres  (hould  not  interfere  w'ith  thofe  representa¬ 
tions  which  alone  are  left  for  them.  If  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  are  to  monopolize  tragedy  and  comedy, 
furely  pantomime  and  fpeCLacle  might  be  left  for  Sadler’s 
Wells  and  the  Cobourg.  When  tiie  proprietors  of  the 
privileged  theatres  turn  Shakefpeare  and  Sheridan  out  of 
doors,  to  make  w'ay  for  the  diftortions  of  melodrame  and 
the  nonfenfe  of  harlequinade,  the  proprietors  of  the 
unprivileged  theatres  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  them  in, 
not  only  in  mercy  to  the  poets,  but  by  way  of  reprifal, 
for  the  unjuft  aggreftion  of  the  larger  houfes  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Smaller  ones. 

An  attempt  is  Sometimes  made  to  apologize  for  the 
nbufe  of  managerial  power,  by  Saying,  that  the  regular 
drama  does  not  attraft,  and  that  the  public  tafte  requires 
the  deSpicable  exhibitions  which  at  prefent  degrade  the 
ftage.  If  this  were  So,  it  would  not  be  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  the  faft  may  not  involve  any  impeachment  of 
the  public  tafte.  The  cupidity  of  the  patentees  has  in¬ 
duced  them  to  ereCt  theatres  of  Such  gigantic  dimenSions, 
that,  to  a  great  part  of  the  audience,  it  is  juft  poflible  to 
See  the  ftage,  but  utterly  impoftible  to  hear  what  is  Said 
by  thoSe  who  occupy  it,  Now,  as  comedy  and  tragedy 
differ  from  fpeCLacle  in  this,  that  it  is  neceftary  that  the 
aftors  in  them  fhould  be  audible  as  well  as  vilible,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Brobdignag  edifices  of  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane  are  utterly  unfit  for  their  genuine  purpofe. 
But,  Surely  it  is  too  much  for  managers  to  fay  to  the 
public,  “Our  avarice  has  cauSed  us  to  build  theatres  So 
large,  that  the  regular  drama  cannot  be  heard,  therefore, 
it  fhall  not  be  affed  in  them  or  in  any  other  place.” 
Again,  if  the  public  tafte  were  as  bad  as  it  is  represented 
to  be,  who  but  the  managers  are  accountable  for  it  ? 
After  the  extraordinary  pains  which  they  have  taken  to 
depraye  the  public  appetite,  are  they  the  perfons  to  com¬ 
plain,  if  their  exertions  ffiopld  be  found  to  have  Succeeded  ? 
After  being  for  a  long  Series  of  years  deprived  of  Sound 
and  wholefome  food,  and  habituated  to  naufeous  and 
cloying  fubftitutes,  would  it  be  very  Surprising  if  the 
public  tafte  had  become,  in  fome  degree,  impaired,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  incapable  of  appreciating  the  tone  anti 
flavour  of  dramatic  excellence  ?  But  the  charge  is  un¬ 
founded,  The  public  tafte  is,  perhaps,  generally  better 
than  it  is  fuppofed  to  be.  Men  may  be  content  with  in- 
fipidity  and  abfurdity  when  nothing  better  is  to  be  had; 
but  talent  will  rarely  afl'ert  its  rights  in  vain,  and  the  belt 
writers,  in  every  department  of  literature,  are  commonly 
the  molt  popular.  The  unhealthy  progeny  of  the  Mi¬ 
nerva  prefs  once  furnifhed  the  favourite  amufement  of 
the  ladies  ;  but  the  Great  Unknown  arofe  in  the  ftrength 
of  genius  to  cover  them  with  the  mantle  of  oblivion; 
and  they  are  now  as  completely  eftranged  from  the  toilet 
of  beauty  as  they  always  were  from  theclofet  of  learning. 

Where  is  the  evidence  to  be  found  of  theexiftence  of 
this  imputed  depravity  of  public  tafte  ?  When,  Some 
years  fince,  one  of  theatres  was  finking  under  the  prefl'ure 
of  debt  and  difficulty,  was  it  Saved  from  total  ruin  by 
pantomime  and  Spectacle  ?  No  !  the  proprietors  were  lo 
fortunate  as  to  discover  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  “a  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown  ;”  but 
who  burned  with  the  fire  of  genius,  and  who  Seemed 
born  to  be  a  living  illuftration  of  the  paffions,  as  pour- 
trayed  by  Shakefpeare,  Did  the  public  evince  any  flow- 
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nefs  in  discerning  the  Splendid  powers  of  Mr.  Kean  ? 
When,  fliortly  afterwards,  Mifs  O’Neil,  at  the  rival  houfe, 
displayed  an  intenfity  of  pathos,  which  might  almoft 
caufe  “  ftones  to  w'eep!”  did  the  public  exhibit  any  in- 
fenfibility  to  the  powers  of  this  “  Queen  of  Tears 
When  Othello  was  represented,  with  the  united  force  of 
Mr.  Kean  and  Mr.  Young,  did  the  treafurer  of  the  the¬ 
atre  find  that  his  balance  was  on  the  wrong  fide  ?  Did 
not  the  public  rufli  with  an  unprecedented  eagernefs  to 
witnefs  the  mafterpiece  of  Shakefpeare,  Supported  by  the 
talents  of  the  founder  of  the  new  School  of  afting,  and  the 
fineft  remaining  ipecimen  of  the  old  one  ?  But  is  not 
the  patronage  beftowed  upon  what  is  familiarly  called  the 
Little  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  tafte  for  the  regular  drama  is  not  loft  ?  When¬ 
ever  the  performances  at  this  theatre  have  been  Supported 
by  a  tolerable  company,  they  have  been  eminently  encour¬ 
aged  ;  and  we  cannot  help  wiffiing  that  its  feafon,  inftead 
of  being  confined  to  two  or  three  months,  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  fix.  We  like  the  houfe,  firlt,  becaufe  there  is 
not  room  for  fpeftacle  and  pageantry  ;  Secondly,  becaufe 
we  can  See  the  aftors  without  a  telefcope,  and  hear  them 
without  a  trumpet. 

We  have  noticed  the  inconvenience  arifing  from  the 
great  Size  and  the  Small  number  of  our  patent  theatres, 
but  without  pretending  to  point  out  the  remedy.  If, 
however,  it  w’ere  poflible  So  to  arrange  interefts,  that  the 
patents  of  the  preient  theatres  Ihould  cover  four,  or  even 
fix,  of  Imaller  fize,  dedicated  to  the  Same  purpofe,  we  con¬ 
ceive  that  plenty  of  good  aftors  would  be  found,  and  at 
moderate  Salaries;  for  competition  would  quickly  reduce 
the  price  of  their  labour.  Such  talents,  though  far  from 
being  common,  are  by  no  means  So  rare  as  is  imagined  : 
many  people  poflefs  them  in  great  perfection  who  difdair. 
to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  and  many  more  are  capable  of 
acquiring  them,  if  any  thing  could  be  made  by  them.  It 
is  almoft  unneceflary  to  add,  that  increafing  the  number 
of  theatres,  and  diminilhing  their  fize,  would  naturally 
tend  to  excite  a  competition  among  the  managers  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  pieces  which  might  be  J'een  and  heard.  It  is 
by  Such  a  competition  that  genius  is  discovered  ;  it  is 
thus  that  horticulturifts  raife  whole  beds  of  common 
flowers,  for  the  chance  of  finding  among  them  one  of  thofe 
rare  varieties  which  are  the  boalt  of  their  art. 

It  has  been  frequently  a  fubjeft  of  debate,  whether  the 
ftage  be  favourable  to  morals.  We  fhall  difmifs  this  con¬ 
troversy  in  a  very  few  words.  It  will  be  allowed  by  all, 
that  the  intention  of  the  players  in  afting,  is  to  procure 
money ;  and  the  intention  of  the  audience  in  attending 
the  theatre,  is  to  Seek  amufement.  The  players  then  will 
only  aft  Such  plays  as  they  believe  will  anlwer  their  inten¬ 
tion.  And  w-hat  fort  of  plays  are  thefe  ?  They  are  Such 
as  correspond  with  the  opinions,  manners,  and  tafte,  of 
the  audience.  It  the  tafte  of  the  audience  be  grofs, 
therefore,  the  plays  will  be  grofs;  if  delicate  and  refined, 
they  will  be  the  fame.  And  if  we  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Shakefpeare,  we  (hall  find  that  this  has  been  uniformly 
the  cafe.  The  conclulion,  then,  which  we  draw,  is  this; 
if  the  tafte  of  the  audience  be  pure,  free  from  licentiouf- 
nefs,  the  plays  will  be  the  fame,  and  the  ftage  will  be  fa¬ 
vourable  to  virtue. 

Playhoufes  were  originally  inftituted  with  a  defign  of 
recommending  virtue  and  expofing  vice  and  folly  ;  there¬ 
fore  are  not  in  their  own  nature  nuilances ;  but  it  hath 
been  holden  that  a  common  playhoufe  may  be  a  nuifance, 
if  it  draw  together  great  numbers  of  coaches,  See.  as  to 
prove  generally  inconvenient  to  the  places  adjacent. 
Jacob's  Lavj  Did. 

If  any  perions  in  plays,  &c.  jeftingly  or  profanely  ufe 
thename  of  God,  they  forfeit  xol,  3  Jac.l.  c.  21.  Players 
Speaking  any  thing  in  derogation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
grayer,  are  liable  to  forfeitures  and  imprifonment.  1  Eli:. 
c.  2.  §  9.  Afting  plays  or  interludes  on  a  Sunday  is  fub¬ 
jeft  to  penalties,  by  1  Car.  I.  c,  i. 

By  flat,  ip  Geo  II.  c.  28.  no  perfon  (hall  aft  any  new 
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play  or  addition  to  an  old  one,  &c.  unlefs  a  true  copy 
thereof,  ligned  by  the  mailer  of  the  playhoufe,  be  fent  to 
the  lord  chamberlain  fourteen  days  before  aflecl ;  who  may 
prohibit  the  reprefenting  any  ftage. play;  and  perfons 
afting  contrary  to  fuch  prohibition,  forfeit  50I.  and  their 
licenfes,  &c.  No  licenfe  is  to  be  given  to  aft  plays,  but 
in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Weftminfter,  or  places  of  his 
majelty’s  refidence :  but  by  flat.  28  Geo.  III.  c.  50, 
the  general  or  quarter  feffions  may  licenfe  theatres  in 
country  towns  and  places,  for  60  days  at  a  time,  under 
certain  reftridtions. 

By  the  above  Hat.  10  Geo.  II.  c.  28,  every  perfon 
afting  for  hire,  (if  he  fliall  have  no  legal  fettlement  where 
he  adts,)  without  authority  from  the  king  or  the  lord 
chamberlain,  fhall  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond, 
and  be  punifhed  as  fuch,  or  forfeit  50I.  Plays  acted  in 
any  place  where  liquors  are  fold,  fliall  be  deemed  to  be 
adted  for  hire.  Tumbling  is  not  an  entertainment  of 
the  ftage  within  the  meaning  of  this  ftatute.  6  Term  Rep. 
286. 

A  pamphlet  of  fome  ingenuity  has  juft  been  lately  (May 
1824)  publilhed  by  a  barrifter,  entitled  “A  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  Parliament  on  the  Impropriety  of  clafting 
Players  with  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  ;”  the  objeft  of  the 
writer  being  to  fhow  that  the  firft  aft  which  treated  the 
nnlicenfed  player  as  a  vagrant,  contemplated  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  defcription  of  men  from  our  leading  performers  of 
the  prefent  day,  and  alfo  to  remove  a  flur  (if  any  fuch 
exifts)  which  the  faft  of  performers  being  liable,  under 
any  circumftances,  to  be  clafled  as  vagrants,  has  enabled 
the  enemies  of  the  ftage  to  call  upon  afting  as  a  profeflion. 
The  original  ftatute  to  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  fock 
owe  this  leaft  enviable  of  their  various  charafters  appears 
to  be  the  39th  Eliz.  an  aft  which  was  pafled  at  a  time 
when  nothing  even  approaching  to  the  charafterof  fce- 
nic  performance  was  known  throughout  England,  except 
in  London  j  and  which  was  intended  (as  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  obferves)  to  fupprefsthe  “common  players 
of  interludes,”  a  fort  of  diforderly  perfons,  who  went  in 
parties  of  two  or  three  together,  probably  mumming 
about  the  country  at  wakes  and  in  alehoufes,  and  who 
were  no  more  entitled  to  be  conlidered  as  “  adlors  of  the 
drama,”  than  our  “clown  to  the  ring”  of  the  prefent 
day,  or  the  man  who  whips  the  horfes  round  at  Aftley’s 
or  Bartholomew-fair.  Indeed,  the  following  licenfe, 
granted  by  James  I.  to  Burbage,  Shakefpeare,  and  Fletcher, 
iufficiently  Ibows  the  eftitnation  in  which  “  regular”  ac¬ 
tors  (taking  the  reafonable  acceptation  of  the  word  “  re¬ 
gular”)  were  held  in  that  king’s  day  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  Burbage  and  Shakefpeare,  whofe  influence 
at  court  is  known  to  have  been  confiderable,  might  have- 
been  well  inclined  to  favour  an  adt  like  that  of  Elizabeth, 
which  gave  them  a  profitable  monopoly  of  their  calling. 
The  licenfe  of  James  (as  quoted  in  the  publication 
before  us)  runs  thus: 

“Pro  Laurentio  Fletcher,  et  Willielmo  Shakefpeare, 
et  aliis.  A.D.  1603.  Pat. 

“  I.  Jac.  P.  2.  m.  4, — James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. 
to  all  juftices,  &c.  truly.  Know  you,  that  we  have  ii- 
cenfed  and  authorized  thefe  our  fervants,  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  William  Shakefpeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Au- 
guftine  Phillippes,  John  Hemings,  Henry  Condel,  &c. 
and  the  reft  of  their  aflociates,  freely  to  ufe  and  exercife 
the  art  and  faculty  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  hifto- 
ries,  interludes,  morals,  paftorals,  ftage-plays,  and  fuch 
like  other,  as  they  have  already  ftudied,  or  hereafter- 
fliall  ufe  or  ftudy,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  loving 
lubjedts,  as  for  our  folace  and  pleafure,  when  we  fliall 
think  good  to  fee  them,  during  our  pleafure;  and  the 
faid  comedies,  tragedies,  hiftories,  interludes,  iftorals, 
paftorals,  ftage-plays,  and  fuch  like,  to  fhow  and  exercife 
publicly  their  beft  commodity,  when  the  infeftion  of  the 
plague  fhall  decreafe,  as  well  within  their  now  ufual 
houfe  called  the  Globe,  within  our  county  of  Surrey  ;  as 
alfo  within  any  town-halls,  or  moute-halls,  or  other  con¬ 


venient  places  within  the  liberties  and  freedom  of  any 
other  city,  univerfity,  town,  or  borough  whatfoever, 
within  our  faid  realms  and  dominions.  Willing  and 
commanding  you,  and  every  of  you,  as  you  tender  our 
pleafure,  not  only  to  permit  and  fuffer  them  herein, 
without  any  yourlets,  hindrances,  or  moleftations,  during 
our  pleafure,  but  alfo  to  be  aiding  or  aflifting  to  them,  if 
any  wrong  be  to  them  offered,  and  to  allow  them  fuch 
former  curtefies  as  hath  been  given  to  men  of  their  place 
and  quality;  and  alfo  what  further  favour  you  fliall  fhow 
to  thefe  our  fervants  for  our  fakes,  we  fhall  take  kindly 
at  your  hands.  Witnefs  ourfelf,  at  Weftminfter,  the  19th 
day  of  May,  1603.  Per  Breve  de  privato  Sigillo.” 

The  law  touching  the  vagrancy  of  aftors,  however,  as 
it  now  ftands,  upon  the  acts  of  the  10th  George  II.  and 
28th  George  III.  is  fomething  mifunderftood  or  mifre- 
prefented  abroad.  A  player  is  not  a  vagrant,  any  more 
than  a  member  of  any  other  profeflion,  until  he  is  found 
doing  that  which  the  law  declares  to  bean  aft  of  vagrancy. 
In  faft,  the  exifting  law  applies  equally  to  all  the  world; 
not  to  perfons  merely  who  purfue  the  ftage  as  a  trade  or 
bufinefs.  It  fays,  that  any  man  who  fliall  be  found  per¬ 
forming  a  play,  for  gain  or  hire,  without  fome  one  of  the 
licenfes  or  authorities  ftipulated  by  law  to  be  firft  obtained, 
fliall  be  dealt  with  as  a  vagrant,  if  he  have  no  fettlement 
in  the  place  where  he  offends,  and  fined  50I.  (this  fine  is 
the  whole  penalty)  if  he  has  a  fettlement  in  the  place. 
Now  the  eft’eft  of  this  obvioufly  is,  that  he  ftands  exaftly 
in  the  fame  fituation  with  a  vaft  number  of  refpeftable 
perfons  who  follow  trades  or  profeffions,  which  the  law 
fays  fliall  only  be  carried  on  by  licenfe.  It  might  be  as 
well,  perhaps,  if,  inftead  of  being  turned  over  to  the 
vagrant-aft  under  any  circumftances,  the  performer  of  a 
play  for  hire  without  due  authority  were  made  liable  (in 
all  cafes)  to  a  fpecific  penalty;  but,  praftically,  as  the 
law  ftands,  aftors  have  no  grievance  to  complain  of;  nor 
is  there  one  word  to  be  found  in  the  ftatute-book  which 
really  detracts  from  the  refpeftability  of  their  purfuit.  It 
will  depend,  therefore,  upon  themfelves,  whether  they 
fliall  be  well  received  in  good  fociety,  and  whether  invi¬ 
dious  diftinftions  fliall  be  forgotten.  The  refpeftability 
of  the  prcfeflian  has  greatly  improved  within  thefe  thirty 
years,  and  during  that  fpace  of  time  three  aftreffes  have 
been  railed  to  rank  of  nobiiity.  To  conclude  :  let  all 
who  are  engaged  in  this  feduftive  employment  endeavour 
to  preferve  their  moral  charafter  unfullied  ;  and  they  will 
meet  with  their  reward.  “  Few  perfons  can  dioofe  their 
way  of  life ;  they  are  only  anfwerable  for  their  manner  of 
life.”  Gent.  Mag.  1732. 

The  works  to  which  we  have  been  indebted  in  the 
compilation  of  this  article,  befides  thofe  whofe  titles  we 
have  given  with  the  paflages  quoted  from  them,  are — 
Malone’s  Shakefpeare;  Biographia  Britannica,  chiefly  the 
Introduftion,  and  fome  books  there  referred  to;  Davies’s 
Dramatic  Mifcellanies  and  Life  of  Garrick;  Dibdin’s  HtfJ. 
of  the  Stage;  Ency.  Britannica  and  Supplement  ;  Gent. 
Mag.  for  1813,  14,  16,  22,  23.  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  xliv. 
Times  newfpaper,  1823  and  1824.  Examiner,  1822.  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette,  1822.  New  European  Mag.  for  June  1824. 
Plulomathic  Journal,  N°  I.  for  July  1824.  Elines’s  Dift. 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  Part  I.  1824. 

PLAY'M ATE, /.  Playfellow;  companion  in  amufe- 
ment : 

Mirth  and  free-mindednefs,  fimplicity, 

Patience,  difcreetnefs,  and  benignity  ; 

Thefe  be  the  lovely  playmates  of  pure  verity.  More . 

PLAY'SOME,  adj.  Wanton  ;  full  of  levity.— I  have 
heard  that  when  a  boy  he  [Hobbes]  was  playjome  enough  ; 
but  withall  he  had  then  a  contemplative  melancholinefs, 
Aubrey’s  A  need. 

PLAY'SOMENESS,  f.  Wantonnefs;  levity. 

PLAY'THING,  /.  Toy;  thing  to  play  with.— A  child 
knows  its  nurfe,  and  by  degrees  the  playthings  of  a  little 
•,  more: 
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more  advanced  age.  Locke. — The  fervants  fliould  be  hin¬ 
dered  from  making  court  to  them,  by  giving  them  fruit 
and  playthings.  Locke. 

O  Caftalio  !  thou  haft  caught 

My  foolifh  heart  ;  and,  like  a  tender  child, 

Thattrufts  his  plaything  to  another  hand, 

I  fear  its  harm,  and  fain  would  have  it  back.  Otway. 

PL  AY' WRIGHT,  f.  A  maker  of  plays. — He  ended 
much  in  the  character  he  had  liv’d  in  ;  and  Horace’s  rule 
for  a  play  may  as  well  be  applied  to  him  as  a  playwright. 
Pope. 

PLAZ'ZA,  a  city  of  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Quillota. 
It  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  feve- 
ral  gold-mines. 

PLEA,/,  [plaid,  old  Fr.]  The  ail  or  form  of  plead¬ 
ing.  The  thing  offered  or  demanded  in  pleading. — Their 
refpeil  of  perfons  was  expreffed  in  judical  procefs,  in 
giving  rafh  fentence  in  favour  of  the  rich,  without  ever 
ftayingto  hear  the  plea,  or  weigh  the  reafons  of  the  poor’s 
caufe.  Kettlewell. 

The  magnificoes  have  all  perfuaded  with  him  ; 

But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture  of  juftice  and  his  bond.  Shakefpeare. 

Allegation  : 

They  tow’rds  the  throne  fupreme, 

Accountable,  made  hafte,  to  make  appear, 

With  righteous  plea,  their  utrnoft  vigilance.  Milton. 
An  apology;  an  excufe. — Whoever  argues  in  defence  of 
abfoiute  power  in  a  fingle  perfon,  though  he  offers  the 
old  plaufible  plea,  that  it  is  his  opinion,  which  he  cannot 
help,  unlefs  he  be  convinced,  ought  to  be  treated  as  the 
common  enemy  of  mankind.  Swift. 

The  fiend,  with  neceffity, 

The  tyrant’s  plea,  excus’d  his  deviliflt  deeds.  Milton. 

Plea,  in  law,  is  what  either  party  alleges  for  himfelf 
in  court,  in  a  caufe  there  depending ;  in  a  more  re- 
ftrained  fenfe,  it  is  the  defendant’s  anfwer  to  the  plaintiff’s 
declaration. 

Pleas  are  ufually  divided  into  thofe  of  the  crown,  and 
common  pleas. 

Pleas  of  the  Crown  comprehend  all  fuits  in  the 
king’s  name,  or  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general  in 
behalf  of  the  king,  for  offences  committed  againft  his 
crown  and  dignity,  and  againft  his  peace;  as  treafon, 
murder,  felony,  &c. 

Common  Pleas  are  fuch  fuits  as  are  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  common  perfons  in  civil  cafes.  Thefe  pleas  are 
of  two  forts;  dilatory  pleas,  and  pleas  to  the  aftion.  Di¬ 
latory  pleas  are  fuch  as  tend  merely  to  delay  or  put  off’ 
the  fuit,  by  queftioning  the  propriety  of  the  remedy,  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  denying  the  injury:  pleas  to  the  aition  are 
fuch  as  difpute  the  very  caufe  of  fuit. 

Dilatory  Picas  were  formerly  very  often  ufed  without 
any  foundation  in  truth,  and  calculated  only  for  delay  5 
bpt  now,  by  flat.  4&  5  Ann.  c.  16.  no  dilatory  plea  is  to  be 
admitted  without  affidavit  made  of  the  truth  thereof,  or 
fome  probable  matter  fiiown  to  the  court  to  induce  them 
to  believe  it  true.  And  with  refpeil  to  the  pleas  them- 
feives,  it  is  a  rule,  that  no  exception  (hall  be  admitted 
againft  a  declaration  or  writ,  unlefs  the  defendant  will 
in  the  fame  plea  give  the  plaintiff  a  better;  that  is,  fltow 
him  how  it  might  be  amended,  that  there  may  not  be 
two  objeilions  on  the  fame  account. 

A  Pica  to  the  AElion  is  to  anfwer  to  the  merits  of  the 
complaint.  This  is  done  by  confeffing  or  denying  it. 

A  confeftion  of  the  whole  complaint  is  not  very  ufual  ; 
for  then  the  defendant  wcuid  probably  end  the  matter 
fooner,  or  not  plead  at  all,  but  fuffer  judgment  to  go 
by  default.  Yet  fometimes,  after  tender  and  refufal  of 
a  debt,  if  the  creditor  harafles  his  debtor  with  an  action, 
it  then  becomes  neceffary  for  the  defendant  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  debt,  and  plead  the  tender;  adding  that  he 
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has  always  been  ready,  tout  temps prijl,  and  is  ftill  ready, 
uncore  prijl,  to  difcharge  it :  for  a  tender  by  the  debtor 
and  retufal  by  the  creditor  will  in  all  cafes  difcharge  the 
cofts,  but  not  the  debt  itfelf;  though  in  fome  particular 
cafes  the  creditor  will  totally  lofe  his  money.  But  fre¬ 
quently  the  defendant  confeffes  one  part  of  the  complaint 
(by  a  cognovit  aSlionem  in  refpeil  thereof),  and  traverfes 
or  denies  the  reft ;  in  order  to  avoid  the  expenfe  of  car¬ 
rying  that  part  to  a  formal  trial,  which  he  has  no  ground 
to  litigate.  A  fpecies  of  this  fort  of  confeftion  is  the 
“payment  of  money  into  court,”  which  is  for  the  ntoft 
part  neceffary  upon  pleading  a  tender,  and  is  itfelf  a  kind 
of  tender  to  the  plaintiff ;  by  paying  into  the  hands  of 
the  proper  officer  of  the  court  as  much  as  the  defendant 
acknowledges  to  be  due,  together  with  the  cofts  hitherto 
incurred,  in  order  to  prevent  the  expenfe  of  any  farther 
proceedings.  Tnis  may  be  done  upon  what  is  called  a 
motion;  which  is  an  occafional  application  to  the  court 
by  the  parties  or  their  counfel,  in  order  to  obtain  fome 
rule  or  order  of  court,  which  becomes  neceffary  in  the 
progrefs  of  a  caufe  :  and  it  is  ufually  grounded  upon  an 
affidavit,  (the  perfeit  tenfe  of  the  verb  affido ,)  being  a 
voluntary  oath  before  fome  judge  or  officer  of  the  court, 
to  evince  the  truth  of  certain  fails,  upon  which  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  grounded;  though  no  fuch  affidavit  is  neceffary 
for  payment  of  money  into  court.  If,  after  the  money 
is  paid  in,  the  plaintiff  proceeds  in  his  fuit,  it  is  at  his 
own  peril :  for,  if  he  does  not  prove  more  due  than  is  fo 
paid  into  court,  he  fliall  be  nonfuited  and  pay  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  cofts;  but  he  ftiall  ftill  have  the  money  fo  paid 
in,  for  that  the  defendant  has  acknowledged  to  be  his  due. 
To  this  head  may  alfo  be  referred  the  practice  of  what  is 
called  a  Jet ■  off ;  whereby  the  defendant  acknowledges 
the  juftice  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand  on  the  one  hand  ; 
but,  on  the  other,  fets  up  a  demand  of  his  own,  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either  in  the  whole  or  in 
part;  as,  if  the  plaintiff  lues  for  ten  pounds  due  on  a 
note  of  hand,  the  defendant  may  fet  off  nine  pounds  due 
to  himfelf  for  merchandize  fold  to  the  plaintiff;  and,  in 
cafe  he  plead  fuch  fet-off,  rnuft  pay  the  remaining  ba¬ 
lance  into  court.  Blachjlone ,  vol.  iii. 

Pleas  that  totally  deny  the  caufe  of  complaint  are  either 
the  general  iffue,  or  a  fpecial  plea  in  bar. 

1.  The  general  iffue,  or  general  plea,  is  what  traverfes, 
thwarts,  and  denies  at  once,  the  whole  declaration,  with¬ 
out  offering  any  fpecial  matter  whereby  to  evade  it.  As 
in  trefpafs  either  vi  et  armis  or  on  the  cafe,  “  non  culpa- 
hilis,  not  guilty  in  debt  upon  contrail,  “  nihil  (lebet,  he 
owes  nothing;”  in  debt  on  bond,  “non  eftfadum,  it  is  not 
his  deed  5”  on  an  affumpjit,  “  non  affumpjit,  he  made  no 
fuch  promife  or  in  real  ailions,  “mil  tort,  no  wrong 
done;  mil  diffeifin,  no  diffeifin;”  and  in  a  writ  of  right, 
the  mife  or  iffue  is,  that  “  the  tenant  has  more  right  to 
hold  than  the  demandant  has  to  demand.”  Thefe  pleas 
are  called  the  general  iffue,  becaufe,  by  importing  an 
abfoiute  and  general  denial  of  what  is  alleged  in  the  de¬ 
claration,  they  amount  at  once  to  an  iffue  ;  by  which 
we  mean  a  fail  affirmed  on  one  fide  and  denied  on  the 
other. 

2.  Special  Pleas,  in  bar  of  the  plaintiff’s  demands,  are 
very  various,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  cafe.  As,  in  real  adlions,  a  general  releafe 
or  a  fine  ;  both  of  which  may  deftroy  and  bar  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  title.  Or,  in  perfonal  aftions,  an  accord,  arbitra¬ 
tion,  conditions  performed,  nonage  of  the  defendant, 
or  fome  other  fail  which  precludes  the  plaintiff’  from  his 
ailion.  A  jujiification  is  likewife  a  fpecial  plea  in  bar; 
as  in  ailions  of  affault  and  battery,  Jon  affault  dcmefne, 
that  it  was  the  plaintiff’s  own  original  aifauit ;  in  tref¬ 
pafs,  that  the  defendant  did  the  thing  complained  of  in 
right  of  fome  office  which  warranted  him  fo  to  do;  or, 
in  an  ailion  of  Hander,  that  the  plaintiff  is  really  as  bad 
a  man  as  the  defendant  faid  he  was. 

Alfo  a  man  may  plead  the  ftatutes  of  limitation  in 
bar  ;  or  the  time  limited  by  certain  ails  of  parliament, 
8 1  beyond 
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beyond  which  no  plaintiff  can  lay  his  caufe  of  aflfion. 
This,  by  the  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  in  a  writ  of  right  is 
60  years ;  in  affizes,  writs  of  entry,  or  other  pofTeffory 
aflions  real,  of  the  feifin  of  one’s  anceftors  in  lands, 
and  either  of  their  feifin,  or  one’s  own,  in  rents,  fuits, 
and  fervices,  50  years^  and  in  actions  real  for  lands 
grounded  upon  one’s  own  feifin  or  poffeflion,  fuch  pof- 
feffion  muft  have  been  within  30  years.  By  1  Mary 
ft.  2.  c.  5.  this  limitation  does  not  extend  to  any  fuit  for 
advowfons.  But  by  the  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  2.  a  time  of 
limitation  was  extended  to  the  cafe  of  the  king  ;  viz.  60 
years  precedent  to  19th  Feb.  16235  but,  this  becoming 
ineffectual  by  efflux  of  time,  the  fame  date  of  limitation 
was  fixed  by  ftatute  9  Geo.  III.  c.  16.  to  commence  and 
be  reckoned  backwards,  from  the  time  of  bringing  any 
fuit  or  other  procefs  to  recover  the  thing  in  queftion  ; 
fo  that  a  poffeffton  for  60  years  is  now  a  bar  even  againft 
the  prerogative,  in  derogation  of  the  ancient  maxim, 
Nullum  tempus  oecun  it  regi.  By  another  ftatute,  21  Jac. 

I.  c.  16.  twenty  years  is  the  time  of  limitation  in  any 
writ  of  formedon  :  and,  by  a  confequence,  20  years  is 
alfo  the  limitation  in  every  aCtion  of  ejeCtment.  Laftly, 
by  ftatute  10  W.  III.  c.  14.  no  writ  of  error,  fcire  facias , 
or  other  fuit,  fhall  be  brought  to  reverfe  any  judgment, 
fine,  or  recovery,  for  error,  unlefs  it  be  profecuted  within 
20  years.  The  ufe  of  thefe  ftatutes  of  limitation  is  to 
preferve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  prevent  thofe 
innumerable  perjuries  which  might  enfue  if  a  man  were 
allowed  to  bring  an  aCtion  for  any  injury  committed  at 
any  diftance  of  time.  Upon  both  thefe  accounts  the  law 
therefore  holds,  that  interejl  reipublicce  ut  fit  finis  litium: 
and  upon  the  fame  principle  the  Athenian  laws  in  ge¬ 
neral  prohibited  all  attions  where  the  injury  was  com¬ 
mitted  five  years  before  the  complaint  was  made. 

The  conditions  and  qualities  of  a  plea  are,  1.  That 
it  be  Angle,  and  containing  only  one  matter  j  for  dupli¬ 
city  begets  confufion,  2.  That  it  be  d i reft  and  pofitive, 
and  not  argumentative.  3.  That  it  have  convenient 
certainty  of  time,  place,  and  perfons.  4.  That  it  anfwer 
the  plaintiff’s  allegations  in  every  material  point.  5. 
That  it  be  fo  pleaded  as  to  be  capable  of  trial. 

Plea  to  Indictment,  the  defenfive  matter  alleged 
by  a  criminal  on  his  arraignment.  This  is  either,  1.  A 
plea  to  the  jurifdi&ion  ;  2.  A  demurrer  j  3.  A  plea  in 
abatement ;  4.  A  fpecial  plea  in  bar  3  or,  5.  The  general 
iffue. 

x.  Plea  to  the  JurifdiSlion,  is  where  an  indictment  is 
taken  before  a  court  that  hath  no  cognizance  of  the 
offence^  as  if  a  man  be  indicted  for  a  rape  at  the  fheriff’s 
tourn,  or  for  treafon  at  the  quarter- fefflons  :  in  thefe  or 
fimilar  cafes,  he  may  except  to  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
court,  without  anfwering  at  all  to  the  crime  alleged. 

2.  See  the  article  Demurrer,  vol.  v.  p.  717. 

3.  A  Plea  in  Abatement  is  principally  for  a  mifnomer ,  a 
wrong  name,  or  a  falfe  addition  to  the  prifoner.  See 
Abatement,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

4.  Special  Pleas  in  Par;  thefe  go  to  the  merits  of  the 
indidlment,  and  give  a  reafon  why  the  prifoner  ought 
not  to  anfwer  it  at  all,  nor  put  himfelf  upon  his  trial  for 
the  crime  alleged.  Thefe  are  of  four  kinds  :  a  former 
acquittal,  a  former  conviction,  a  former  attainder,  or  a 
pardon.  There  are  many  other  pleas  which  may  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  an  appeal  :  but  thefe  are  applicable  to 
both  appeals  and  indictments. 

5.  rP/ie  General  Iffue,  or  plea  of  Not  guilty,  upon  which 
plea  alone  the  prifoner  can  receive  his  final  judgement  of 
death.  In  cafe  of  an  indidlment  of  felony  or  treafon, 
there  can  be  no  fpecial  juftification  put  in  by  way  of  plea. 
As,  on  an  indidlment  for  murder,  a  man  cannot  plead 
that  it  was  in  his  own  defence  againft  a  robber  on  the 
highway,  or  a  burglars  but  he  mu  &  plead  the  general  ifiue. 
Not  guilty,  and  give  the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence,  and 
the  jury,  upon  the  evidence,  will  take  notice  of  any  de¬ 
fenfive  matter,  and  give  their  verdidl  accordingly  as  ef- 
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that  this  is,  upon  all  accounts,  the  mod  advantageous 
plea  for  the  prifoner.  And  there  ftill  remains,  in  fome 
cafes, 

6.  A  Plea  in  Bar  of  Execution,  which  may  be  either 
infanity,  pregnancy,  the  king’s  pardon,  an  adl  of  grace, 
or  diverfity  of  perfon,  viz.  that  he  is  not  the  fame  that 
was  attainted,  and  the  like.  In  this  laft  cafe  a  jury  fhall  be 
impannelled  to  try  this  collateral  iffue,  viz.  the  identity 
of  his  perfon,  and  not  whether  guilty  or  innocent ;  for 
that  has  been  decided  before.  In  thefe  collateral  iffues, 
the  trial  fhall  be  in/lanler,  and  no  time  allowed  the  pri¬ 
foner  to  make  his  defence,  or  produce  his  witneffes, 
unlefs  he  will  make  oath  that  he  is  not  the  perfon  at¬ 
tainted  5  neither  fhall  any  peremptory  challenges  of  the 
jury  be  allowed  the  prifoner,  though  formerly  fuch 
challenges  were  held  to  be  allowable,  whenever  a  man’s 
life  was  in  queftion. 

Plea  of  the  Sword.  Ranulph  earl  of  Chefter, 
2  Hen.  III.  granted  to  his  barons  of  Chefhire  an  ample 
charter  of  liberties,  “  exceptis  placitis  ad  gladium  meum 
pertinentibus.”  The  reafon  of  the  exception  was,  that 
William  the  Conq ueror  gave  the  earldom  of  Chefter  to 
his  half-brother  Hugh,  commonly  called  Lupus,  anceftor 
of  this  Ranulph,  “  tenere  ita  libere  ad  gladium,  ficut 
ipfe.rex  tenuit  Angliam  &  corOnam.”  Accordingly,  in 
all  indictments  for  felony,  murder,  &c.  in  the  county 
palatine,  the  form  was,  “  Contra  pacem  domini  comitis, 
gladium  &  dignitatem  fuam  5”  or,  “Contra  dignitatem 
gladii  Ceftrite.”  Such  were  the  pleas  for  the  dignity  of 
the  earl  of  Chefter. 

To  PLEACH,  v.  a.  [ plefier ,  Fr.  tt\ exu,  Gr.  See  To 
Plait.]  To  bend  ;  to  interweave.  A  word  not  in  ufe. 
Dr.  Johnfon  fays. — But  to  pleach  a  hedge,  is  a  common 
northern  term  for  bind  a  hedge,  and  perhaps  in  other 
parts  ;  meaning  to  bend  down  the  branches  fo  as  to 
interweave  them,  and  thus  thicken  the  fence.  Todd. 

Steal  into  the  pleached  bower. 

Where  honey-fuckles,  ripen’d  by  the  fun, 

Forbid  the  fun  to  enter.  Shakefpeare. 

Would’ft  thou  be  window’d  in  great  Rome,  and  fee 
Thy  mafter  thus,  with  pleach'd  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck  ?  Shakefpeare. 

■■  To  PLEAD,  v.  n.  [plaider,  Fr.  Spenfer  ufes  the  pref. 
pled,  inltead  of  pleaded.']  To  argue  before  a  court  of 
juftice. — Lawyers  and  divines  write  down  ftiort  notes,  in 
order  to  preach  or  plead.  Walts  on  the  Mind.—  O  thar 
one  might  plead  fora  man  with  God,  as  a  ma n-pltadeih 
for  his  neighbour  !  Job  xvi.  21, 

With  him  came 

Many  grave  perfons  that  againft  her  pled.  Spenfer's  F.  Q. 
Let  others  govern  or  defend  the  (late, 

Plead  at  the  bar,  or  manage  a  debate.  Granville. 

To  fpeak  in  an  argumentative  or  perfuafive  way  for  or 
againft  ;  to  reafon  with  another. — Who  is  he  that  will 
plead  with  me?  for  now  if  I  hold  my  tongue,  I  fhall 
give  up  the  ghoft.  Job,  xiii.  19. 

If  nature  plead  not  in  a  parent’s  heart, 

Pity  my  tears,  and  pity  her  defert.  Drijden. 

To  be  offered  as  a  plea  : 

Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  fee. 

The  fame  refiftlefs  pou'er  may  plead  for  me. 

With  no  lefs  ardour  I  my  claim  purfue  ; 

I  love,  and  cannot  yield  her  even  to  you.  Dipdcn. 

To  PLEAD,  v.  a.  To  defend  ;  to  difeufs  : 

Will  you  we  fhow  our  title  to  the  crown  ? 

If  not,  our  fwords  fhall  plead  it  in  the  field.  Shakefpeare. 
To  allege  in  pleading  or  argument. — Don  Sebaftian  came 
forth  to  intreat,  that  they  might  part  with  their  arms 
like  foldiers ;  it  was  told  him,  that  they  could  not  juftly 
plead  law  of  nations,  for  that  they  were  not  lawful 
enemies.  Spenfer  Ireland. — To  offer  as  an  excufe. — 

..3  I  will 
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1  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  ficknefs,  in  excufe  of 
faults.  Dryden. 

PLE'ADABLE,  adj.  Capable  to  be  alleged  in  plea. 
—A  foreft  hath  her  court  of  attachments,  fwainmote 
court,  where  matters  are  as  pleadable  and  determinable 
as  at  Weltminfter-hali.  Howell's  Lett. 

PLE'ADER, /.  One  who  argues  in  a  court  of  juftice. 
— What  a  thing  to  laugh  at,  to  fee  a  judge  or  fergeant  at 
the  law  in  a  fhort  coate  garded  and  pounced  after  the 
galiarde  fafhion,  or  an  apprentife  of  tiie  law  or  pleader 
come  to  the  barre  with  a  Millay ne  or  French  bonnet  on 
his  head  fet  full  of  aglets  !  Sir  T.  Elyut's  Gov. 

The  brief  with  weighty  crimes  was  charg’d, 

On  which  the  pleader  much  enlarg’d.  Swift's  Mifcel. 

One  who  fpeaks  for  or  again!!. — The  pleaders  of  fcandal, 
like  foldiers  of  fortune,  are  engaged  in  every  quarrel, 
where  they  flake  nothing  againll  the  peace,  order,  and 
decency,  of  others,  but  only  their  private  fancy,  opinion, 
and  diflike.  Bp.  Taylor's  Artif.  Handfom.—  So  fair  a 
pleader  any  caufe  may  gain.  Drydeit. 

Be  you  your  country’s  pleader  ;  j  our  good  tongue 
Might  flop  our  countrymen.  Shakefpeare's  Coriol. 

PLE'ADING,  f.  Aft  or  form  of  pleading  : 

If  the  heavenly  folk  fliould  know 

Thefe  pleadings  in  rhe  court  below.  Swift's  Mifcel. 

Pleadings,  in  law,  are  the  mutual  altercations  between 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant.  They  form  the  third  part 
or  flage  of  a  law-proceeding;  and  at  prefent  are  fet  down 
and  delivered  into  the  proper  office  in  writing,  though 
formerly  they  were  ufually  put  in  by  their  counfel  ore 
tenus,  or  viva  voce,  in  court,  and  then  minuted  down 
by  the  chief  clerks,  or  prothonotaries ;  whence,  in  ourdld 
law-French,  the  pleadings  are  frequently  denominated 
the  parol. 

i.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  declaration,  anciently  called 
the  talc;  in  which  the  plaintiff  fets  forth  his  caufe  of 
complaint  at  length  :  being  indeed  only  an  amplification 
or  expofition  of  the  original  writ  upon  which  his  aftion 
is  founded,  with  the  additional  circumftances  of  time 
and  place,  when  and  where  the  injury  was  committed. 
See  Declaration,  vol.  v. 

z.  When  the  plaintiff  hath  (fated  his  cafe  in  the  decla¬ 
ration,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  defendant,  within  areafon- 
able  time  to  make  his  defence ,  and  put  in  a  plea  ;  or  elfe 
t lie  plaintiff  will  at  once  recover  judgment  by  default,  or 
nihil  dicit,  of  the  defendant.  See  Defence,  vol.  v. 

After  defence  made,  the  defendant  muft  put  in  his 
plea.  But  before  he  defends,  if  the  fuit  is  commenced  by 
capias  or  latitat ,  without  any  fpecial  original,  he  is 
i n titled  to  demand  one  imparlance,  or  licentia  loquendi  ; 
and  may,  before  he  pleads,  have  more  granted  byconfent 
of  the  court,  to  fee  if  he  can  end  the  matter  amicably 
without  farther  fuit,  by  talking  with  the  plaintiff:  a 
practice  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  a  principle 
of  religion,  in  obedience  to  that  precept  of  the  gofpel, 
“  Agree  with  thine  adverfary  quickly,  whilft  thou  art  in 
the  way  with  him.”  Matth.  v.  25.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  gofpel-precept  has  a  plain  reference  to 
the  Roman  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  exprefsly  di¬ 
rected  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  make  up  the  matter 
“  while  they  were  in  the  way,”  or  going  to  the  praetor  ; 
in  via,  rein  uti  pacent  orato.  There  are  alfo  many  other 
previous  fteps  which  may  be  taken  by  a  defendant 
before  he  puts  in  his  plea.  He  may,  in  real  aCtions, 
demand  a  view  of  the  thing  in  queftion,  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  its  identity  and  other  circumltances.  He  may  crave 
oyer  of  the  writ,  or  of  the  bond,  or  other  fpecialty  upon 
which  the  aftion  is  brought;  that  is,  to  hear  it  read  to 
him  ;  the  generality  of  defendants  in  the  times  of  ancient 
fimplicity  being  fuppofed  incapable  to  read  it  themfelves : 
whereupon  the  whole  is  entered  verbatim  upon  the  re¬ 
cord;  and  the  defendant  may  take  advantage  of  any 
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condition,  or  other  part  of  it,  not  ftated  in  the  plaintiff’s 
declaration. 

When  the  plea  of  the  defendant  is  thus  put  in,  if  it 
does  not  amount  to  an  ijfue,  or  total  contradiction  of  the 
declaration,  but  only  evades  it,  the  plaintiff  may  plead 
again,  and  reply  to  the  defendant’s  plea  :  either  tra¬ 
veling  it,  that  is  totally  denying  it;  as  if,  on  an  aCtion 
of  debt  upon  bond,  the  defendant  pleads  J'olvit  ad'diem, 
that  he  paid  the  money  when  due;  or  he  may  allege 
new'  matter  in  contradiction  to  the  defendant’s  plea; 
as  when  the  defendant  pleads  no  award  made,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  may  reply,  and  fet  forth  an  aCtual  award,  and  affign 
a  breach  :  or  the  replication  may  confefs  and  avoid  the 
plea,  by  fome  new  matter  or  diftinCtion,  confident  with 
the  plaintiff’s  former  declaration  ;  as  in  an  aCtion  for 
trefpaffing  upon  land  whereof  the  plaintiff  is  feized,  if 
the  defendant  (hows  a  title  to  the  land  by  delcent,  and 
that  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  enter,  and  gives  colour 
to  the  plaintiff,  the  plaintiff  may  either  traverfe  and 
totally  deny  the  faCt  of  the  defeent;  or  he  may  confefs 
and  avoid  it,  by  replying,  that  true  it  is  that  fuch  de- 
feent  happened,  but  that  fince  the  defeent  the  defendant 
himfelf  demifed  the  lands  to  the  plaintiff  for  term  of  life. 
To  the  replication  the  defendant  may  rejoin,  or  put  in 
an  anfwer  called  a  rejoinder.  The  plaintiff  may  anfwer 
the  rejoinder  by  a  fur-rejoinder;  upon  which  the  de¬ 
fendant  may  rebut,  and  the  plaintiff  anfwer  him  by  a 
fur-rebutter.  Which  pleas,  replications,  rejoinders,  fur- 
rejoinders,  rebutters,  and  fur-rebutters,  anfwer  to  the 
exceptio,  replicatio,  duplicatio,  triplicatio,  and  quadruplica¬ 
te,  of  the  Roman  laws. 

The  whole  of  this  procefs  is  denominated  the  plead¬ 
ing ;  in  the  feveral  ftages  of  which  it  muft  be  carefully 
obferved,  not  to  depart  or  vary  from  the  title  or  defence 
which  the  party  has  once  infifted  on.  For  this  (which 
is  called  a  departure  in  pleading)  might  occafion  endlefs 
altercation.  Therefore  the  replication  muft  fupport  the 
declaration,  and  the  rejoinder  muft  fupport  the  plea, 
without  departing  out  of  it.  As  in  the  cafe  of  pleading 
no  award  made  in  confequence  of  a  bond  of  arbitration, 
to  which  the  plaintiff  replies,  fetting  forth  an  aCtual 
award  ;  now  the  defendant  cannot  rejoin  that  he  hath 
performed  this  award,  for  fuch  rejoinder  would  be  an 
entire  departure  from  his  original  plea,  which  alleged 
that  no  fuch  award  was  made  :  therefore  he  has  now  no 
other  choice,  but  to  traverfe  the  fact  of  the  replication, 
or  elfe  to  demur  upon  the  law  of  it. 

Again,  all  duplicity  in  pleading  muft  be  avoided. 
Every  plea  muft  be  fimple,  entire,  connedted,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  one  tingle  point:  it  muft  never  be  entangled 
with  a  variety  of  diflindl  independent  anfwers  to  the  fame 
matter;  which  would  require  as  many  different  replies, 
and  introduce  a  multitude  of  iffues  upon  one  and  the 
fame  d.ifpute.  For  this  would  often  embarrafs  the  jury, 
and  fotnetimes  the  court  itfelf,  and  at  ail  events  would 
greatly  enhance  the  expenfe  of  the  parties.  Yet  it 
frequently  is  expedient  to  plead  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  any  implied  admiffion  of  a  fadt,  which  cannot 
with  propriety  or  fafety  be  pofitively  affirmed  or  denied. 
And  this  may  be  done  by  what  is  called  a  protejlation ; 
whereby  the  party  interpofes  an  oblique  allegation  or 
denial  of  fome  fact,  protefting  (by  the  gerund,  proteft un¬ 
do)  that  fuch  a  matter  does  or  does  not  exift  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  avoiding  a  direct  affirmation  or  denial.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  hath  defined  a  proteftation  (in  the  pithy 
dialed!  of  that  age)  to  be,  “  an  exclufion  of  a  c.011- 
clufion.” 

In  any  flage  of  the  pleadings,  when  either  fide  ad¬ 
vances  or  affirms  any  new  matter,  he  ufually  (as  was  faid) 
avers  it  to  be  true;  “and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify.” 
On  the  other  hand,  when  either  fide  traverfes  or  denies 
the  fadls  pleaded  by  his  antagonift,  he  ufually  tenders  an 
ijfue,  as  it  is  called;  the  language  of  which  is  different 
according  to  the  party  by  whom  it  is  tendered  :  for,  if 
the  traverfe  or  denial  comes  from  the  defendant,  the 
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iffue  is  tendered  in  this  manner,  "  And  of  this  he  puts 
himfelf  upon  the  country,”  thereby  fubmitting  himfelf  to 
the  judgment  of  his  peers  :  but,  if  the  traverfe  lies  upon 
the  plaintiff,  he  tenders  the  iffue,  or  prays  the  judgment 
of  the  peers  againft  the  defendant  in  another  form  ;  thus, 
“And  this  he  prays  may  be  inquired  of  by  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

But,  if  either  fide  (as,  for  inftance,  the  defendant) 
pleads  a  fpecial  negative  plea,  not  traverfing  or  denying 
any  thing  that  was  before  alleged,  but  difclofing  fome 
new  negative  matter;  as  where  the  fuit  is  on  a  bond 
conditioned  to  perform  an  award,  and  the  defendant 
pleads,  negatively,  that  no  award  w'as  made  ;  he  tenders 
no  iffue  upon  this  plea,  becaufe  it  does  not  yet  appear 
whether  the  fa£l  will  be  difputed,  the  plaintiff  not  hav¬ 
ing  yet  afferted  the  exiftence  of  any  award  :  but  when 
the  plaintiff  replies,  and  fets  forth  an  aCtual  fpecific 
award,  if  then  the  defendant  traverfes  the  replication, 
and  denies  the  making  of  any  fuch  award,  he  then,  and 
not  before,  tenders  an  iffue  to  the  plaintiff.  For  when 
in  the  courfe  of  pleading  they  come  to  a  point  which  is 
affirmed  on  one  fide  and  denied  on  the  other,  they  are 
then  faid  to  best  iffue ;  all  their  debates  being  at  laft 
contracted  into  a  fingle  point,  which  muff  now  be  deter¬ 
mined  either  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or  of  the  defend¬ 
ant.  See  Issue,  vol.  xi. 

Pleadings  were  anciently  pleaded  and  entered  in 
French:  afterwards,  under  ftat.  36  Ed.  III.  c.  15,  pleaded 
in  Englifh,  and  entered  in  Latin :  but  now,  by  4  Geo.  II. 
c.  26.  and  6  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  all  proceedings  are  in  En¬ 
glifh  ;  except  only  fuch  terms  or  words  of  art  as  cannot 
conveniently  or  eafily  be  put  into  an  Englifh  drefs. 

At  Athens,  and  even  in  France  and  England,  it  was  pro¬ 
hibited  to  have  any  formed  or  prepared  pleading,  or  to 
amufe  the  court  with  long  artificial  harangues.  In  impor¬ 
tant  matters,,  it  was  the  fettled  cuftom  to  begin  the 
pleadings  with  a  paffage  in  holy  fcripture.  It  is  but  of 
late  years  that  eloquence  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  where 
it  has  been  much  praClifed,  and  encouraged,  and  abufed. 

Among  the  Athenians,  an  equal  time  was  allowed  both 
parties  to  plead,  which  was  meafured  by  a  water  hour- 
glafs ;  and,  in  order  to  fee  juftice  done  in  this  refpeCl, 
there  was  an  officer  appointed  to  diflribute  the  water  to 
each,  whence  he  was  called  ephydor. 

PLEAS'ANCE,  /.  [plaifance,  Fr.]  Gaiety  ;  pleafant- 
ry;  merriment.  ObJ'olete. — Oh  that  men  ffiould  put  an 
enemy  into  their  mouths  to  deal  awray  their  brains  !  that 
we  ffiould  with  joy,  pleafance.  revel,  and  applaufe,  tranf- 
form  ourfelves  into  beafts  !  ShaheJ'peare. 

The  lovely  pleafance  and  the  lofty  pride 

Cannot  expreffed  be  by  any  art.  Spenjer. 

PLEAS'ANT,  arlj.  [ plaifant ,  French.]  Delightful; 
giving  delight. — How  good  and  how  pleafunt  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  in  unity  !  PJ'alms. 

The  gods  are  juft,  and  of  our  pleafant  vices 
Make  inftruments  to  fcourge  us.  ShaheJ'peare' s  K.  Lear. 
Grateful  to  the  fenfes. — I  ate  no  pleafant  bread,  neither 
came  fleflt  nor  wine  in  my  mouth.  Dan.  x.  3. 

Sweeter  thy  difcourfe  is  to  my  ear, 

Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleafanteft  to  third.  Milton. 

Good-humoured;  cheerful.  —  When  this  quality  [plea- 
fantry]  is  confpicuous  in  a  man  who  has,  to  accompany 
it,  manly  and  virtuous  fentiments,  there  cannot  be  any 
thing  which  can  give  fo  pleading  gratification,  as  the 
gaiety  of  fuch  a  perlon  ;  but,  when  it  is  alone,  and  ferves 
only  to  gild  a  crowd  of  ill  qualities,  there  is  no  man  fo 
much  to  be  avoided  as  your  pleaj'ant  fellow.  Spectator,  N° 
462, 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 

Thou’rt  fuch  a  touch}?  telly  pleaj'ant  fellow.  Addifon. 

Gay  ;  lively  ;  merry. — Let  neither  the  power  nor  quality 
of  the  great,  nor  the  wit  of  the  pleafant,  prevail  with  us 
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to  flatter  the  vices,  or  applaud  the  prophanenefs,  of  wick* 
ed  men.  Rogers.  Trifling;  adapted  rather  to  mirth  than 
life. — They,  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to  be 
pofitive,  feem  to  do  it  by  a  pleafant  argument,  taken 
from  the  negation  of  an  end,  which  being  negative,  the 
negation  of  it  is  pofitive.  Locke. 

PLEAS'ANT,  a  townffiip  of  the  United  States,  in 
Clarke  county,  Ohio.  Population  328. — A  townfhip  of 
Fairfield  county,  Ohio.  Population  988. — A  townffiip 
of  Brown  county,  Ohio.  Population  1246. 

PLEASANT  GRO'VE,  a  poll  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Lunenburg  county,  Virginia. — Alfo  a  pod 
village  of  Orange  county,  North  Carolina;  and  of  Green¬ 
ville  diftriCl,  South  Carolina. 

PLEASANT MOU'NT,  orMouNT-PLEASANT,  a  town 
in  Wafhington  county,  containing  1165,  and  another  in 
Weftmoreland,  containing  1780,  inhabitants;  both  in  the 
fame  date. — A  town  in  Jefferion-county,  Ohio,  containing 
846  inhabitants. — A  townffiip  in  Madifon-county,  with 
328  inhabitants.  See  Mount  Pleasant. 

PLEASANT  POI'NT,  a  north-eafterly  head-land  in 
Merry  Meeting  bay,  diftriCl  of  Maine,  and  in  Lincoln 
county. 

PLEASANT  POI'NT,  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the 
mouth  of  Hawk’s  or  Sandwich  river,  in  the  harbour  of 
ChebuCto,  on  the  fouthern  coall  of  Nova  Scotia. 

PLEASANT  POI'NT,  a  fertile  and  agreeably-fituated 
point  of  land,  on  the  vveftern  bank  of  the  Paffamaquoddy- 
river,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  four  above  Moofe  ifland.  On  this  point  refide  the. 
remains  of  the  Paflamaquoddy  tribe  of  Indians,  confiding 
of  about  400  in  number,  and  thought  to  be  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  They  have  a  Roman-catholic  pried,  and  a  refpeCl- 
able  chapel  has  been  ereCled  at  the  expenfe  of  the  date. 
Unacquainted  with  agriculture,  their  fummer-empioy- 
ment  is  that  of  fifhing,  and  fhooting  porpoifes,  the  oil  of 
which  they  extraCr,  and  fell  to  the  Americans  for  the  ufe 
of  lamps;  and  in  winter  they  occupy  themfelves  in 
hunting. 

PLEASANT  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  United  America,  in 
the  diftriCl  of  Maine,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  and  forms 
a  bay  at  its  mouth,  to  which  it  gives  name.  Lat.  44,  35.  N. 
Ion.  67.  40.  W. 

PLEASANT  VAL'LEY,  a  fiouriffiing  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  Dutchefs  county.  New  York.  It  has 
confiderable  manufactures.  —  Alfo  a  village  in  Effex 
county,  New  York  ;  and  a  townffiip  of  Fairfax  county, 
Virginia. 

PLEAS'ANTLY,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give 
delight. — In  fun  dry  of  his  fonges,  he  [lord  Vaux]  fhovv- 
eth  the  counterfait  a&ion  very  lively  and  pleafanthj.  Put- 
tenham's  Art  of  Engli/h  Poefie.—  Gaily;  merrily;  in 
good  humour. — King  James  was  wont  pleafanthj  to  fay, 
that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  given  him  a  fecretary 
who  could  neither  write  nor  read.  Clarendon — Lightly  ; 
ludicroufly. —  Euftathius  is  of  opinion  that  Ulyfles  ipeaks 
pleafantly  to  Elpenor.  Broome. 

PLEAS'ANTNESS,  f.  Delightfulnefs ;  date  of  being 
pleafant. — Doth  not  the  pleajantnefs  of  this  place  carry 
in  itfelf  fufficient  reward  ?  Sidney. — Gaiety;  cheerfulnefs ; 
merriment. — It  was  refrefliing,  but  compofed,  like  the 
pleaj'anlnejs  of  youth  tempered  with  the  gravity  of  age. 
South. 

PLEAS'ANTRY,  f.  Gaiety;  merriment.— The  harfh- 
nels  of  reafoning  is  not  a  little  fofter.ed  and  fmoothed  by 
the  infufions  of  mirth  and  pleafantry.  Addifon. — Sp rightly 
faying;  lively  talk. — The  grave  abound  in  pleaj'anlries , 
the  dull  in  repartees  and  points  of  wit.  Addifon' s  Spett. 

PLEAS'ANTS,  a  townfhip  of  the  United  States,  in 
Franklin  county,  Ohio. 

To  PLEASE,  v.  a.  [placeo,  Lat.  plaire,  Fr.]  To  delight; 
to  gratify;  to  humour. — Whether  it  were  a  whiffling 
wind,  or  a  pleaflng  fall  of  water.  Wifdom  xvii.  18. 

Thou  can’ll  not  be  fo  pleas'd  at  liberty 

As  I  ffiall  be  to  find  thou  dar’d  be  free.  Dryden. 

Leave 
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Leave  fucli  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  eafe  ; 

Whom  folly  pleafes,  and  whofe  follies  pleafe.  Pope. 

To  fatisfy;  to  content  : 

What  next  I  bring  (hall  pleafe 

Thy  with  exadlly  to  thy  heart’s  detire.  Milton’s  P.  L. 

Eftablifh  him  in  his  true  fenfe  again. 

And  I  will  pleafe  you  what  you  will  demand.  Shahefpeare. 

To  obtain  favour  from.  To  be  pleafed  with,  is  to  approve  ; 
to  favour. — This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleafed.  Matth.  iii.  17. 

Fickle  their  flate  whom  God 
Moft  favours;  who  can  pleafe  him  long  ?  Milton’s  P.L. 

To  be  Pleased.  To  like.  A  word  of  ceremony. — 
Many  of  our  molt  tkilful  painters  were  pleafed  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  author  to  me,  as  one  who  perfectly  underftood 
the  rules  of  painting.  Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy. 

To  PLEASE,  v.  71.  To  give  pleafure. — What  pleafing 
feem’d,  for  her  now  pleafes  more.  31i!ton’s  P.L. — To 
gain  approbation. — They  fhall  not  offer  wine-offerings  to 
the  Lord  ;  neither  thall  they  be  pleating  unto  him.  HoJ’ea 
ix.  4. — To  like  5  tochoofe: 

Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  eafe 

Aflame  what  fexes  and  what  fhapes  they  pleafe.  Pope. 

To  condefcend  ;  to  comply.  A  word  of  ceremony. — 
The  firft  words  that  I  learnt  were,  to  exprefs  my  deiire, 
that  he  would  pleafe  to  give  me  my  liberty.  Swift. 

Pleafe  you,  lords, 

In  fight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet.  Shahefpeare. 

PLE'ASEDLY,  adv.  In  a  way  to  be  delighted. — He 
that  would  be  pleajedly  innocent,  mull  refrain  from  the 
tafte  of  offence.  Feltham’s  Ref. 

PLE'ASEMAN,  J'.  A  pickthank;  an  officious  fellow  : 
Some  carry-tale,  fome  pleafeman,  feme  flight  zany, 

That  knows  the  trick  to  make  my  lady  laugh, 

Told  our  intents.  Shakefpeare’s  L.  Lab.  loft. 

PLE'ASER,  ft  One  that  courts  favour ;  one  that  en¬ 
deavours  to  pleafe,  or  actually  pleafes. — No  man  was 
more  a  pleafer  of  all  men,  to  whom  he  [St.  Paul]  became 
all  honed  things,  that  he  might  gain  fome.  Bp.  Taylor's 
Artif.  Handfom. 

PLE'ASINGLY,  adv.  In  fitch  a  manner  as  to  give 
delight. — The  end  of  the  artifl  is  pleafingly  to  deceive  the 
eye.  Dry  den. 

He  gains  all  points,  wdto  pleafingly  confounds, 

Surprizes,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds.  Pope. 

PLE'ASINGNESS,  ft.  Quality  of  giving  delight. —  It 
is  not  the  pleajmgnefs  or  fuitablenefs  of  a  doftrine  to  our 
tempers  or  interefts  that  can  vouch  it  to  be  true.  South. 

PLE'ASINGTON,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancafhire  : 
two  miles  wed  by  fouth  from  Blackburn.  Population  599. 

PLE'ASLEY,  a  parifh  of  England,  in  Derbyfliire  ;  nine 
miles  fouth-eaff  by  ead  from  Chefferfield.  Population  527. 

PLEAS'URABLE,  adj.  Delightful;  full  of  pleafure. — 
Planting  of  orchards  is  very  profitable,  as  w eh  as  pleaf ar¬ 
able.  Bacon. 

There  are  that  the  compounded  fluid  drain 
From  different  mixtures;  lo  the  blended  dreams, 

Each  mutually  correcting  each,  create 
A  pleafurable  medley.  Philips. 

PLEAS'URABLENESS,  ft.  Quality  of  affording  plea¬ 
fure.— Every  man  ought  fo  to  improve  his  progrefs  in 
what  is  jud  and. right,  as  to  be  able  to  difeern  the  fraud 
and  feigned  pleafurablenefs  of  the  bad,  and  to  choofe  and 
follow  what  is  good  and  warrantable.  Feltham's  Ref. 

PLEASURABLY,  adv.  With  pleafure  ;'  with  delight. 
—  It  is  impoflible  to  live  pleafurably,  without  living  pru¬ 
dently,  and  honourably,  and  juflly';  or  to  live  prudently, 
and  honourably,  and  juflly,  without  living  pleafurablu. 
Harris’s  Three  Treat. 

Vol.  XX.  No,  1400. 
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PLEAS'URE,  ft.  [ plaiftr ,  Fr.] .  Delight ;  gratification 
of  the  mind  or  fenfes. — Pleafure,  in  general,  is  the  conse¬ 
quent  apprehenfion  of  a  fuitable  objebt,  fuitably  applied 
to  a  rightly-difpofed  faculty.  South. — A  caufe  of  men’s 
taking  pleafure  in  the  fins  of  others,  is,  that  poor-fpirited- 
nefs  that  accompanies  guilt.  South. 

In  hollow  caves  fweet  echo  quiet  lies: 

Her  name  with  pleafure  once  die  taught  the  fliore, 

Now  Daphne’s  dead,  and  pleafure  is  no  more.  Pope. 

Loofe  gratification. — Not  funk  in  carnal  pleafure.  Milton’s 
P.L. 

Behold  yon  fimpering  dame, 

That  minces  virtue,  and  does  flia’ke  the  head 
To  hear  o i  pleafure’ $  name.  Shahefpeare' s  K.  Lear . 

Approbation. — The  Lord  taketh  pleafure  in  them  that 
fear  him.  PJalms. — What  the  will  dictates. — Ufe  your 
pleafure ;  if  your  love  do  not  perfuade  you  to  come,  let 
not  my  letter.  Shahefpeare’ s  Merch.  of  Ven. — Choice;  ar¬ 
bitrary  will. — Raife  tempeffs  at  your  pleafure.  Dryden. — 
We  can  at  pleafure  move  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies.  Loche. 

Half  their  fleet  offends 
His  open  fide,  and  high  above  him  fhow's  ; 

Upon  the  reft  at  pleafure  he  delcends, 

And,  doubly  harm’d,  iie  double  harm  bellows.  Dryden. 

To  PLEAS'URE,  v.a.  To  pleafe;  to  gratify.  This 
word,  though  fupported  by  good  authority,  is,  I  think, 
inelegant.  Johnfon. — Nothing  is  difficult  to  love;  it  will 
make  a  man  crofs  his  own  inclinations  to  pleafure  them 
whom  he  loves.  Tillotfon. 

Things,  thus  fet  in  order, 

Shall  further  thy  harvell,  and  pleafure  thee  beft.  TuJJer. 

PLEAS'URE-GROUND, /’.  Ground  laid  out  in  a  pleaf¬ 
ing  or  ornamental  manner,  near  a  manfion.  A  modern 
term. — As  to  any  rival fhip  which  has  been  fuppofed  to 
have  fubfifted  between  the  Lyttelton  family  and  Mr. 
Shenftone,  in  regard  to  their  feveral  pleafure-grounds,  and 
which  has  been  fo  particularly  aggravated  in  Dr.  John- 
fon’s  account,  [of  Shenftone,]  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  ridiculous.  Graves's  Reculleft.  of  Shenftone. 

PLEAS'UREFUL,  adj.  PJeafant ;  delightful.  Obfolete. 
— This  country,  for  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  land  and  the 
conveniency  of  the  fea,  hath  been  reputed  a  very  commo¬ 
dious  and  pleafureful  country.  Abbot's  Defc.  of  the  World. 

PLEAS'URIST,  f.  One  devoted  to  mere  worldly 
pleafure.  JSot  in  ufe. — Let  intellectual  contents  exceed 
the  delights,  wherein  mere  pleafurifts  place  their  paradife. 
Brown  s  Chr.  Mur. 

PLEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Tulles;  eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Tulles.  The  place  con¬ 
tains  655,  and  thecanton  6355,  inhabitants. 

PLEAUX,  a  town  in  the  fouth  of  France,  department 
of  the  Cantal  ;  containing,  with  its  parifh,  2600  inhabit¬ 
ants  :  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Aurillac. 

PLEBA'NIA,  ft  In  old  records,  a  mother  church. 

PLEB'ANUS,  ft  [from  plebaniaf  A  rural  dean.  The 
denomination  arofe  hence,  that  thefe  deaneries  w-ere  then 
affixed  to  the  plcbauia,  or  chief  mother-church  within  fuch 
a  dillrift  ;  w  hich,  at  firft,  was  ufually  ten  parifhes. 

PLEBE'IAN,  f.  [plebeius,  L?.t.]  One  of  the  lower  or 
common  people.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeakingof 
the  ancient  Romans;  who  were  divided,  about  the  time 
of  Tarquin’s  expuifion,  into  fenators,  knights,  and  ple¬ 
beians. — The  plebeians  were  thofe  who  could  not  claim 
their  defeent  from  the  ancient  fenators,  appointed  by 
Romulus,  and  the  kings  who  fucceeded  him.  Chambers. — 
Upon  the  lead  intervals  of  peace,  the  quarrels  between 
the  nobles  and  the  plebeians  would  revive.  Swift. 

PLEBE'IAN,  adj.  Popular;  confiding  of  mean  perfons. 
— As  fwine  are  to  gardens,  fo  are  tumults  to  parliaments, 
and  plebeian  concourfes  to  publick  counfels.  King  Charles. 
— Belonging  to  the  lower  ranks : 
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He  through  the  midff  unmark’d, 

In  (how  plebeian  angel  militant 

Of  lowett  order.  Milton’s  P.  L. 

Vulgar;  low;  common. — To  apply  notions  philofophical 
to  plebeian  terms  ;  or  to  fay,  where  the  notions  cannot 
fitly  be  reconciled,  that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomen¬ 
clature  for  it,  as  the  ancients  ufed,  they  be  but  (hifts  of 
ignorance.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hi  ft. 

Difhonour  not  the  vengeance  I  defign’d, 

A  queen  !  and  own  a  bafe  plebeian  mind  !  Dry  den. 

Plebeian  Games,  were  games  celebrated  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  people,  in  remembrance,  as  fome  fay,  of  their  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  the  fenators,  after  the  expulfion  from  the 
city,  in  the  year  of  Rome  261  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
in  token  for  their  public  rejoicing,  when  the  kings  were 
driven  from  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  245,  and  the  people  en¬ 
joyed  their  liberty.  Thefe  games  were  celebrated  in  the 
circus  for  three  days,  and  commenced  on  the  feventh  of 
the  calends  of  December.  Adrian  inftituted  plebeian 
games  in  the  circus,  A.U.  C.  874. 

PLEBE'IANCE,  f.  The  lower  order  of  perfons  in  a 
(late.  Not  now  in  uj'e. — Having  extinguifhed  all  the  dif- 
tindtions  betwixt  nobility  and  plebeiance.  Learned  Sum- 
man/  on  Du  Bartas,  1621. 

PLEBE'ITY,  or  Pleb'ity,  f.  The  common  or  meaner 
fort  of  people.  Cole.  Bailey. 

PLEBIS'CITE,  or  Plebis'citum, /.  [Latin.]  Among 
the  Romans,  a  law  enadted  by  the  common  people,  at 
the  requeft  of  the  tribune,  or  fome  other  plebeian  magif- 
trate,  without  the  intervention  of  the  fenate.  Plebifcitum 
is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  law  which  the  people 
made,  when,  upon  fome  mifunderttanding  with  the 
fenate,  they  retired  to  the  Aventine  mount. 

PLECTRAN'THUS,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  wXwrpoi/,  a 
cock’s  fpur,  and  «r9o?,  a  flower  ;  the  corolla  having  a  fpur, 
which  is  Angular  in  the  order  gymnofpermia  of  the  clafs 
didynamia,  though  common  in  the  other  order.  L’Herit.'] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnof- 
permia,  natural  order  of  verticillatae  (labiatte,  Juft.)  Ge¬ 
neric  characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leated,  fub- 
campanulate,  fiiort,  bilabiate;  upper  lip  ovate,  wider,  af- 
cending;  lower  lip  four-cleft,  acute;  the  two  lowed 
fegments  a  little  longer.  Corolla  monopetalous,  ringenf, 
refupine;  tube  comprefled,  longer  than  the  calyx;  one 
lip  turned  upwards,  wider,  trifld  ;  the  middle  fegment 
larger,  emarginate,  the  lateral  onesfmall;  the  other  lip 
turned  down,  narrower,  entire,  ovate,  concave.  Nedtary 
a  fpur  or  bump  from  the  bafe  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
produced  upwards.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  declined, 
awl-fiiaped,  of  which  two  are  a  little  fliorter;  antherae 
fimple.  Piflillum:  germ  four-parted;  (lyle  filiform, 
the  length  and  fituation  of  the  flamens ;  fligma  bifid, 
acute.  Pericarpium  none  ;  but  the  calyx  contains  the 
feeds  at  bottom.  Seeds  four,  roundifli. — EJfential  Cha¬ 
mber.  Calyx  upper  fegment  larger  ;  corolla  refupine  ; 
gibbous  or  fpurred  at  the  bafe  ;  filaments  fimple.  There 
are  fix  fpecies. 

1.  Pledtranthus  fruticofus,  or  flirubby  pledtranthus: 
nedtary  fpurred  ;  racemes  compound;  peduncles  three- 
parted  ;  flem  fnrubby,  levigated.  This  is  a  handfome 
fragrant  plant,  with  the  habit  of  a  nettle.  Stems  feveral, 
eredt,  very  much  branched,  brachiate, pithy,  afli-coloured. 
Branches  oppofite,  fpreading,  obfcurely  marked  with 
lines,  the  thicknefs  of  a  reed,  brittle  :  tender  (hoots  four- 
cornered,  pubefcent,  green.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  or 
lhaped  like  a  heart,  only  they  are  not  emarginate  but  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  bafe,  acute  or  acuminate,  doubly  ferrate, 
with  equal  bluntifn  waved  ferratures ;  wrinkled,  nerved, 
and  veined,  with  the  nerves  and  veins  prominent  on  the 
lower  furface  only  ;  villofe,  appearing  dotted  underneath 
when  viewed  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  fpreading,  fragrant, 
four  or  five  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  wide.  Flowers 
pedicelled;  corollas  blue,  five  lines  in  breadth.  Seeds 
brown,  fattened  to  a  flefliy  fubroftrated  body,  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  calyx,  as  to  a  receptacle.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  found  there  by  Maffon,  and  introduced 
here  in  1774.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

2.  Pledtranthus  pundtatus,  or  dotted  pledtranthus; 
nedtary  gibbous;  flowers  in  fpikes ;  Hem  herbaceous, 
rough-haired.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  a  foot  high,  with 
a  dilagreeable  fmell.  Stems  a  few,  branching  only  at  the 
bafe,  flefliy,  round,  jointed  ;  the  lower  joints  more  gib¬ 
bous,  and  fometimes  rooting;  below  they  are  purple, 
with  very  dark  purple  fpots.  Leaves  ovate,  acute, 
toothed,  nerved,  very  much  wrinkled,  villofe,  commonly 
fpotted  with  brown  in  the  difk,  the  fpot  having  ftiffitti 
brown  hairs  fcattered  over  it,  fpreading,  reclining,  from 
two  to  three  inches  long,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
lines  wide,  ilinking.  Flowers  on  fiiort  pedicels,  in  a  fort 
of  whorl,  aggregate  under  each  bradte,  two  or  three  lines 
in  length  ;  corolla  very  pale  blue,  marked  with  purple 
lines  on  the  difk  of  the  upper  lip;  on  the  lower  more 
intenfely  dotted  towards  the  tip.  Seeds  comprefled,  of 
an  a(h-bay-colour.  The  glands  which  are  fcattered  over 
the  corolla,  and  efpecially  over  the  calyx,  in  this  fpecies, 
are  not  found  in  P.  fruticofus.  The  calyx  is  not  really 
(haped  like  that  of  the  Oplirys  in  this,  as  it  is  in  that. 
The  nedtary  of  this  is  a  bag,  not  a  fpur.  The  upper  lip  is 
manifettly  trifid  in  pundtatum  ;  but  in  fruticofum,  in- 
flead  of  the  lateral  fegments  of  the  upper  lip,  there  are 
two  toothlets  at  the  fide  of  the  throat.  Laftly  the  antherae 
are  ovate  in  pundtatum,  four-cornered  in  fruticofum. 
Native  of  Africa;  where  it  was  found  by  James  Bruce, 
efq.  and  introduced  here  in  1775.  It  flowers  from 
January  to  May.  Monfi  l’Heritier  fays  it  flowers  in 
autumn,  and  marks  it  as  annual.  In  the  Kew  Catalogue 
it  is  marked  as  biennial. 

3.  Pledtranthus  galeatus,  or  helmet  -  flowered  plec- 
tranthus.  Nedtary  gibbous;  pedicels  branched;  leaves 
cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  ferrate.  It  approaches  to 
Ocimum  fcutellarioides  of  Linnaeus  ;  but  that  has  ovate- 
lanceolate  leaves,  fmaller  flowers,  cordate  bradtes,  and  a 
pair  of  peduncles  on  each  fide.  Native  of  Java. 

4.  Pledtranthus  n udiflorus,  or  naked-flowered  pledtran¬ 
thus;  nedtary  gibbous ;  panicle  racemofe,  naked  ;  leaves 
heart-fhaped,  rugged  ;  the  upper  ones  clafping  the  Item, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  China  ;  Willdenow  having  feen 
it  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Ocimum  CliinenJ'e.  Root 
perennial ;  Item  eredt,  fquare,  downy,  fcarcely  fix  inches 
high.  Lower  leaves  (talked,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
coarfely  toothed,  rugofe,  fmooth,  except  the  veins  at  the 
back.  Panicle  a  foot  or  more  in  length  ;  each  whorl  of 
four  clutters  an  inch  long,  turned  one  way,  with  two 
(mall  heart-draped  bradtes ;  corolla  final!,  clofed,  downy. 

5.  Pledtranthus  Forfkahlaei,  or  bearded  pledtranthus : 
nedtary  gibbous,  racemes  leaflets,  (tern  equal.  Stem 
hirfute,  not  dotted.  Leaves  ovate,  approximating  to¬ 
wards  the  tops  of  the  branches,  quite  entire.  Racemes 
half  a  foot  long,  eredt,  compofed  of  whorls  having  from 
eight  to  ten  flowers;  corolla  four  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Felix  and 
Madagafcar.  The  fpecimens  from  the  latter  are  more 
villofe  and  foft. 

6.  Pledtranthus  craflifolius,  or  thick-leaved  pledtran¬ 
thus  :  nedtary  gibbous ;  racemes  bradted  ;  leaves  ovate, 
flefliy.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  flefliy 
leaves,  and  membranaceous  ovate  bradtes.  Native  of 
Arabia  Felix.  Probably  feveral  fpecies  of  Ocimum  may 
belong  to  this  genus. 

7.  Pledtranthus  carnofus,  or  denfe-fpiked  pledtranthus. 
See  Lavandula  carnofa,  vol.  xii.  p.  282. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  will  per- 
fedt  feeds,  and  may  be  increafed  by  them  ;  as  alfo  freely 
by  cuttings.  It  muff  have  the  protedtion  of  the  dry 
ftove.  The  fecond  alfo  commonly  ripens  its  feeds,  and 
is  propagated  only  by  them.  It  may  be  preferved  in  the 
dry  (love  or  greenhoufe.  The  other  fpecies  have  not  yet 
been  cultivated  in  Europe. 

PLECTRO'NIA,  f,  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  from  the 
2  Gr* 
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Gr.  wX» jxlfov,  a  cock’s  fpur,  which  its  thorns  very  much 
refemble.j  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  contortae,  (rhamni,  Jiff.) 
Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium  fuperior,  of 
one  leaf,  turbinate,  with  five  flight  teeth,  the  mouth 
clofed  with  five  hairy  fcales,  permanent.  Corolla  :  petals 
five,  lanceolate,, fertile,  inferred  into  the  mouth  of  the 
calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  very  fliort ;  antheras 
two-lobed,  roundifli,  each  (heltered  by  one  of  the  fcales 
of  the  calyx.  Piftillum  :  germen  inferior  ;  ftyle  thread- 
shaped,  thorter  than  the  calyx;  ftigma  ovate.  Pericar- 
pium  :  berry  oblong,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong, 
comprefl'ed.  —  Ejfential  Char  after.  Petals  five,  inserted  into 
the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  which  is  clofed  by  five  hairy 
fcales ;  berry  inferior,  with  two  feeds.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies. 

Pleftronia  ventofa.  This  is  a  tree,  whofe  trunk  and 
principal  branches  are  armed  with  very  confiderabie,  long, 
tapering,  fimple,  oppofite  fpines.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
fite,  ftalked,  elliptical,  acute  at  each  end,  entire,  thick 
edged,  fomewhat  wavy  and  revolute,  fmooth  on  both 
Tides;  poliftied  above  5  paler  and  opaque  beneath  ;  with 
one  rib,  and  many  tranfverfe  veins.  Flowers  fmall,  yel¬ 
low,  in  compound  axillary  denfe  clufters,  about  twice 
the  length  of  each  footftalk.  Native  of  woods  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flowering  in  September;  a  ftranger, 
as  yet,  in  our  gardens.  We  are  at  a  lofs  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  fpecific  name  given  by  Linnaeus,  which  is  not 
fo  good  as  Burinanq’s,  corymbofa.  The  tree  is  faid  to  be 
well  calculated  for  making  hedges. 

PLECT'RUM,  f.  A  word  ufed  by  fome  anatomical 
writers  to  exprefs  the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the  os  petrofum ; 
by  others  for  the  uvula;  and  by  others  for  the  tongue. 

Plectrum,  a  machine  of  wood  or  ivory  ufed  by  the 
ancients  in  playing  upon  the  lyre,  crooked  and  pointed  at 
both  ends,  in  ufing  which  there  was  more  fpirit  given  to 
the  tone,  and  lefs  danger  of  hitting  the  wrong  firing  than 
by  ufing  the  finger.  The  quill  ufed  in  playing  on  the 
mandoline,  is  in  miniature  what  we  may  fuppofe  the 
plectrum  to  have  been  with  refpedl  to  the  lyre. 

PLEDGE,  f  [Dr.  Johnfon  offers  the  Fr.  pleige,  and 
Ital.  piaggia,  as  the  original  of  our  word  ;  and,  as  the  old 
Fr.  word  is  plage  or  plege,  fome  of  the  French  etymolo- 
gifts  pretend  that  it  comes  from  the  Cm. plages,  nets;  be- 
caufe  a  furety,  or  pledged  perfon,  is  entangled.  Serenius 
derives  pledge  from  the  Sax.  verb  phihtan,  and  thus  alfo 
Mr.  Tooke  deduces  pledge  as  the  part:  participle,  i.  e. 
pleglit,  from  pluhttan.  Todd.]  Any  thing  put  to  pawn.  A 
gage;  any  thing  given  by  way  of  warrant  or  fecurity  ;  a 
pawn. — Money  is  necelfary  both  for  counters  and  for 
pledges ,  and  carrying  with  it  even  reckoning  and  fecurity. 
Lot  he. — The  deliverance  of  Ifrael  out  of  Egypt  by  the 
mini  [try  of  Mofes,  was  intended  for  a  type  and  pledge  of 
the  fpirit ual  deliverance  which  was  to  come  by  Chrift. 
Nelfon. 

If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  perfon 
Thy  heinous  manifeft  and  many  treafons  ; 

There  is  my  pledge,  I’ll  prove  it  on  thy  heart.  Shahefp , 

A  furety;  a  bail ;  an  hoftage. — What  purpofe  could  there 
be  of  treafon,  when  the  Guianians  offered  to  leave  pledges, 
fix  for  one  ?  Ralegh. 

Good  fureties  will  we  have  for  thy  return  ; 

And  at  thy  pledges ’  peril  keep  thy  day.  Dry  den. 

An  invitation  to  drink,  by  accepting  the  cup  or  health 
after  another.- — You  put  me  in  mind  now  of  a  very  necef- 
fary  office,  which  I  will  propofe  in  your  pledge,  fir  ;  the 
health  of  that  honourable  countefs,  and  the  fweet  lady 
that  fat  by  her,  fir.  B.  Jonfons  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour. 

As  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenifh  down, 

The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 

The  triumph  of  his  pledge.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 
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To  PLEDGE,  v.  a.  To  put  in  pawn  : 

Afleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 

An  honed  faflor  dole  a  gem  away; 

He  pledg'd  it  to  the  knight;  the  knight  had  wit. 

So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit.  Pope. 

To  give  as  warrant  or  fecurity.  To  fee  u  re  by  a  pledge; 
to  give  furety  for. — To  pledge,  in  drinking,  denotes  to 
warrant,  or  be  furety  to  one,  that  he  (hall  receive  no 
harm  while  he  is  taking  his  draught.  The  phrafe  is  re¬ 
ferred  by  antiquaries  to  the  practice  of  the  Danes  hereto¬ 
fore  in  England,  who  frequently  ufed  to  dab  or  cut  the 
throats  of  the  natives  while  they  were  drinking.  Chambers. 
—-But  fome  infer  the  cuftotn  to  have  originated  from  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Martyr.  See  Brady’s  Calendaria, 
vol.  i.  p.2.71. — We  fliould  not  be  hady  in  pledging  our 
neighbour,  except  we  know  him  well.  Outred's  Tr.  of 
Cope  on  Proverbs,  1580, 

I  accept  her; 

And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand.  Shaliefp. 
To  invite  to  drink,  by  accepting  the  cup  or  health  after 
another. — That  dexanimous  orator  began  the  king  of 
Homebia’s  health  ;  he  prefently  pledg'd  it.  Howell's  Vocal 
Forejl. 

Here’s  to  thee,  Dick  ;  this  whining  love  defpife; 

Pledge  me,  my  friend,  and  drink  till  thou  he’d  wife. 

Cowley. 

PLED'GliR,  f.  One  who  offers  a  pledge.  One  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  invitation  to  drink  after  another. —  If  the  pledger 
be  inwardlie  ficke,  or  have  fome  infirmitie,  whereby  too 
much  drinke  doo  empayre  his  health.  Gafcoigne’s  Del. 
Diet  for  Drunkards,  1576. 

PLED'GER Y,  f  Suretifhip,  or  an  undertaking  or  an- 
fwering  for  another. — The  appellant  fhall  require  the  con- 
dable  and  tnarefehai  to  deliver  his  pleggs,  and  to  difeharge 
them  of  their  pledgery  ;  and  the  con  [table  and  marefchal 
fhall  afk  leave  of  the  king  to  acquit  his  pleggs,  after  that 
the  appellant  is  come  into  the  lids  to  do  his  devoir.  Orig. 
Jur.ex  Vet.  Cod.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Selden. 

PLED'GET,  f.  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  flat  tent,  made 
not  to  enter  a  wound,  but  to  be  laid  upon  it,  to  imbibe 
the  fuperfluous  humours,  and  keep  it  clean  and  dry. 

PLEE'A,  f.  [a  name  of  Michaux’s,  which  fee  ms  in¬ 
tended  to  exprefs  the  f’uperabundance  of  dainens  com¬ 
pared  with  others  of  its  kindred  ;  from  nheiuv,  more. 
Mich.  Boreal.  Amer.  i.  24.7.  Purjh.  Am.  Sept.  5.  275*] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  enneandria,  order  trigynia, 
natural  order  of  tripetaloidese,  Linn,  (junci,  Jiff. )  Ge¬ 
neric  charafters — Calyx:  dieath  of  one  leaf;  corolla  of 
one  petal,  divided  to  the  bafe  into  fix  fpreading,  nearly 
equal,  linear-lanceolate,  acute  fegments,  permanent.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  nine,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  its  fegments  ;  antherae 
oblong,  verfatile,  of  two  cells,  opening  lengthwife.  Pidil- 
lum  :  germen  fuperior,  oblong,  triangular  ;  dyles  none  ; 
digmas  three,  fertile,  linear,  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  cap- 
fule  covered  by  the  permanent  clofed  corolla,  roundifli- 
triangular,  of  three  cells,  without  any  manifed  partitions, 
except  the  inflexed  margins  of  the  valves,  the  cells  burd- 
ing  longitudinally  at  their  inner  edge,  the  valves  fplitting 
at  the  top.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  cylindrical,  flightly 
curved,  inferred  into  the  margins  of  the  valves,  each  by 
a  fhort  dalk. — Ejfential  Character.  Corolla  in  fix  deep 
fpreading  fegments;  capfule  triangular,  of  three  cells; 
feeds  numerous,  oblong,  inferted  into  the  margins  of  the 
valves;  flieaths  fimple,  fingle-flowered. 

Pleea  tenuifolia,  the  only  fpecies;  a  native  of  open 
wet  woods  in  Lower  Carolina.  The  root  is  perennial, 
refembling  that  of  an  Iris.  Leaves  few,  radical,  fnea th¬ 
ing  at  the  bafe,  ere<51,  very  narrow,  fmooth,  flattened, 
taper- pointed,  about  half  as  tall  as  the  common  flower- 
ftalk,  which  is  radical,  about  a  foot  and  half  high,  fimple, 
ereff,  round,  fmooth,  nearly  naked.  Cinder  terminal, 

eredf. 
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ereft,  fimple,  of  fix  or  eight  yellowilh-brown  ftalked 
flowers,  the  fize  of  Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  each  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  tubular  pointed  (heath  as  long  as  the 
flower  of  its  ftalk.  This  plant  agrees  in  number  of  fta¬ 
mens,  though  not  of  piftils,  with  ourButomus  umbellatus, 
a  genus  of  the  fame  natural  order;  but  the  ftru<5ture  of 
the  feeds,  and  their  infertion,  are  both  different,  as  well 
as  the  inflorefcence. 

PLEGORRHI'ZA,  /  [from  the  Gr.  wAjjy/j,  a  wound, 
and  a  root,  becaufe  the  root  of  this  plant  is  ufed  by 

the  inhabitants  of  Chili  as  a  vulnerary.  Molin.Chil.  140.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  enneandria,  order  mono- 
gynia. — EJfential  Char  alder.  Calyx  none;  corolla  of  one 
petal;  caplule  of  one  cell ;  feed  folitary.  Only  one  fpecies. 

Plegorrhiza  adftringens.  Native  of  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Chili.  Stem  woody.  Radical  leaves  collefled 
into  a  tuft,  ftalked,  oval,  fimple,  undivided  ;  thofe  on 
the  branches  feflile,  ovate.  Flowers  numerous,  ftalked, 
terminal ;  corolla  undivided  ;  ftamens  nine,  very  fhort ; 
antherae  oblong;  germen  orbicular;  ftyle  cylindrical, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens;  capfule  oblong,  rather  com- 
prefled;  feed  of  the  fame  ftiape.  Jufiieu  reckons  a  calyx, 
what  Willdenow,  as  above,  terms  corolla;  and  advifes 
that  the  genus  (hould  be  compared  with  his  orders  of 
Lauri  and  Polygonere. 

PLE'GRA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia,  in 
the  interior  of  Galatia,  in  the  country  of  the  Paphlago- 
nians:  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Zagira  aud  Sacora. 

PLEI'ADS,  or  Pleiades,/  [Greek.]  A  northern  con- 
ftellation  : 

The  pleiades  before  him  danc’d, 

Shedding  fweet  influence.  Milton's  P.L. 

Then  failors  quarter’d  lieav’n,  and  found  a  name, 

Tor  pleiads,  hyads,  and  the  northern  car.  Drjjden. 

The  Pleiades,  were  feven  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas 
by  Pleione,  or  FEthra,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  They 
were  placed  in.  the  heavens  after  death,  where  they  form¬ 
ed  a  conftellation  near  the  back  of  the  Bull.  Their  names 
were  Alcyone,  Maia,  Eleftra,  Taygeta,  Sterope,  Celeno, 
and  Merope.  They  all,  except  Merope,  who  married 
Sifyphus  king  of  Corinth,  had  fome  of  the  immortal 
gods  for  their  fuitors.  On  that  account,  therefore, 
Merope’s  ftar  is  dim  and  obfcure  among  the  reft  of  her 
filters,  becaufe  (he  married  a  mortal.  Indeed  there  are 
now  only  fix  ftars  vifible  in  Pleiades,  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  cafe  fo  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Ovid: 
“Quae  feptem  dici,  fex  tamen  elfe  folent.”  The  largeft 
of  thefe  ftars  is  of  the  third  magnitude,  and  is  called 
Liicida  Pleiadum.  The  name  of  Pleiades  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  ttXe ew,  to  fail,  becaufe  that  conftellation 
ftiows  the  time  molt  favourable  to  navigators,  which  is  in 
the  fpring.  The  Latins  call  them  Vergilice,  from  ver,  the 
fpring,  becaufe  of  their  riling  about -the  vernal  equinox. 
They  are  alfo  called  Atlantides,  from  their  father;  and 
Hefperides,  from  the  gardens  of  that  name,  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  Atlas. 

Pleiades  is  a  name  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  feven 
celebrated  poets,  fiourilhing  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  Their  names  were  Lyco- 
phron,  Theocritus,  Aratus,  Nicander,  Appollonius,  Phi- 
licus,  and  Homer  the  Younger. 

In  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  Ronfard  formed  a  Pleiades 
of  French  poets  under  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  con¬ 
fided  of  Daurat,  Ronlard,  du  Bellay,  Bellau,  Baif,  Tyard, 
and  Jodelie. 

On  the  fame  model,  fome  of  their  authors  afterwards 
projetfled  a  new  Pleiades  of  the  Latin  poets  of  the  laft 
century;  but  they  were  not  agreed  about  the  names 
of  thole  that  fhould  compofe  it ;  much  lefs  on  him  who 
fhould  be  the  Lucida  Pleiadum.  M.  Bnillet  named 
Rapin,  Commire,  dela  Rue,  Santeuil,  Menage,  du  Perier, 
and  Petit. 

PLEI'DELSHEIM,  a  town  of  the  fouth-weft  of  Ger- 
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many,  in  Wirtemburg,  near  Ludwigfburg.  Population 
1250. 

PLEIN  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  which 
rifes  in  the  north-weft:  territory,  flows  into  Indiana,  and 
unites  with  the  Theakiki,  to  form  the  Illinois. 

PLEIN  RIV'ER.  See  Kickapoo. 

PLEIN  FOUGE'RE,  a  town  in  the  north-weft  of 
France,  department  of  the  Ille  andVillaine:  thirty-one 
miles  north  by  eaft  of  Rennes.  Population  2800. 

PLEIN'FELD,  or  Bleinfeld,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in¬ 
flated  in  Anfpach  :  twenty- two  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Anfpach.  Lat.  49.  3.  Ion.'  10.  55.  E. 

PLEIN'TING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube : 
five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Ofterhof. 

PLEIO'NE,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married  Atlas 
king  of  the  Mauritania,  by  whom  (he  had  twelve  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  a  fon  called  Hyas.  Seven  of  the  daughters  were 
changed  into  a  conftellation  called  Pleiades,  and  the  reft 
into  another  called  Hijades.  Ovid.  Fafl.  v.  84. 

PLE'ISKE,  a  river  of  Brandenburg,  which  runs  into 
the  Oder  nine  miles-above  Frankfort. 

PLEI'SNITZ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  twenty-five  miles 
weft  of  Cafchau. 

PLEI'SSE,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  rifes  in  the  Erzge¬ 
birge,  paffes  through  the  circle  of  Leipfic,  and  falls  into 
the  Saale  between  Halle  and  Merfeburg. 

PLEI'SSEN,  a  lordfnip  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Helfe  Rhinfels,  infulated  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick. 
It  takes  its  name  from  an  old  caftle  fituated  on  a 
mountain. 

PLEIS'VEDEL,  a  towm  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz  :  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Leypa. 

PLE'LAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ille  and  Vilaine,  containing,  with  its  parifli,  about  300 
inhabitants  :  twenty-three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Rennes. 

PLE'LAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Northern  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Dinan :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Loudeac.  The  place 
contains  854  inhabitants. 

PLEL'LENBERG’S  BA'Y,  a  bay  in  the  diftria  of 
Zwellendam,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  gives  name  to  a  diftria,  the 
afpea  of  which  is  extremely  agreeable,  diverfified  by  hill 
and  dale,  and  lofty  forefts.  The  furface  is  almoft  as  level 
as  a  bowling-green  :  400  miles  eaft  of  Cape-town. 

PLEM'ET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cotes-du-Nord  ;  containing,  including  its  parifh,  2400 
inhabitants  :  it  has  confiderable  iron-works  :  nine  miles 
fouth  of  St.  Brieux. 

PLEMMYR'IUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  promontory 
on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Sicily,  over-againft  Syracufe,  of 
which  it  was  the  port,  according  to  Thucydides.  It  is 
alfo  mentioned  by  Virgil. 

PLEMMY'ROS, /.  A  word  ufed  by  the  old  Greek 
writers  to  exprefs  a  redundance  of  humours.  Its  proper 
fignification  is  theflowdng  in  of  the  tide. 

PLEM'NEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of  Sicyon,  fon 
of  Peratus.  His  children  always  died  as  foon  as  born, 
till  Ceres,  pitying  his  misfortune,  offered  herfelf  as  a 
nurfe  to  his  wife,  as  fine  was  going  to  be  brought  to  bed. 
The  child  lived  by  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
goddefs  :  and  Plemneus  was  no  fooner  acquainted  with 
the  dignity  of  his  nurfe,  than  he  raifed  her  a  temple. 
Pauf.  ii.  5,11. 

PLEMP,  or  Plem'pius  (Vopifcus  Fortunatus),  an 
eminent  phyfician,  was  born  at  Amfterdam,  of  a  diftin- 
guifhed  family,  in  December  1601.  He  received  his 
claffical  education  at  Ghent,  and  ftudied  philofophy  at 
Louvain,  whence  he  repaired  to  Leyden,  and  commenced 
his  medical  ftudies.  He  fubfequently  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  palled  the  principal  portion  of  his  time  at 
Padua  and  Bologna,  having  the  advantage  of  ptirfuing 
his  anatomical  inveftigations  under  the  diredfion  of 
Spigelius  at  the  former  place,  and  of  taking  his  degree  of 
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tlo&or  at  the  latter.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  he 
fettled  in  the  praftice  of  his  profeflion  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  ;  and  was  induced 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  Ifabella,  princefs  of  the  Low 
Countries,  to  the  vacant  profeflbrthip  of  the  Inftitutes  of 
Medicine  at  Louvain,  of  which  he  took  pofleflion  in 
1633.  At  the  tame  time  he  abjured  the  Proteftant  faith, 
became  a  Catholic,  and  took  a  new  degree  of  doftor,  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  univerfity.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  however,  he  quitted  this  chair,  for  the  pro- 
fetl'orthip  of  pathology.  He  was  foon  afterwards  nomi¬ 
nated  principal  of  the  college  of  Breugel.  He  died  at 
Louvain  in  December  1671,  aged  feventy. 

Plempius  increafed  the  reputation  of  Louvain  by  the 
extent  of  his  attainments,  and  was  an  able  controver- 
fialiit,  diftinguifliing  himfelf  in  all  the  public  queftions 
that  came  under  difcuflion.  He  left  the  following  works. 
1.  A  Treatife  on  the  Mufcles,  in  Dutch.  2.  Ophthal- 
mographia,  five  de  Oculi  Fabrica,  Aftione,  et  Ufu,  Amft. 
3632;  Lovaen.  1648.  3.  A  tranflation  of  the  Anatomy 

of  Cabrolius  into  Dutch,  with  notes;  Amft.  1633.  4. 

Fundamenta,  feu  Inftitutiones  Medicinae ;  Lov.  1638, 
1644,  &c.  In  the  firft  edition  of  this  work,  Plempius 
doubted  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but,  in  the  fecond, 
he  was  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  that  doctrine.  5.  Ani- 
madverfiones  in  veram  Praxim  curandae  Tertianae  pro- 
pofitam  a  Doftore  Petro  Barba;  ibid.  1642.  6.  Antimus 
Coningius  Peruviani  pulveris  defenfor,  repulfus  a  Me- 
lippo  Protymo  ;  ibid.  1655.  Coningius  is  the  aflumed 
name  of  Honoratus  Fabri  ;  Protymus  was  that  aflumed 
by  Plempius  in  order  to  decry  the  ufe  of  cinchona.  7. 
Avicennae  Canonis  Liber  primus  et  fecundus  ex  Arabica 
Lingua  in  Latinam  tranflatus  ;  ibid.  1658.  8.  Traflatus 

de  Affe&uum  Pilorum  et  Unguium  ;  ibid.  1662.  9.  De 

Togatorum  Valetudine  tuenda  Commentarius ;  Brux. 
1670.  The  two  following  are  generally  afcribed  to  this 
author,  though  Mangetus  and  Lipenius  (probably  mif- 
interpreting  the  initial)  afcribe  them  to  Francis  Plempius. 
10.  Munitio  Fundamentorum  Medicinae  V.  F.  Plempii 
adverfus  Jacobum  Primeroflum;  Amft.  1659.  n.  Loi- 
mographia;  five,  Tratflatus  dePefte;  ibid.  1664.  Eloy 
Did.  Hijl.  de  la  Medecine. 

PLE'NAL,  adj.  [ plenus ,  Lat.]  Full ;  complete.  Not 
in  This  free  and  plenal  adt  I  make.  Beaumont's 

Pfyche. 

This  was  the  time  when  heaven’s  whole  hoft  to  fair 
And  plenal  view  of  Him  advanced  were.  Beaumont. 

PLE'NARILY,  adv.  Fully;  completely. — The  caufe 
is  made  a  plenary  caufe,  and  ought  to  be  determined 
plenarily.  Ayliffe's  Pareryon. 

PLE'NARINESS, /,  Fulnefs  ;  completenefs. 

PLE'NARTY,  f.  inlaw,  a  term  ufed  in  ecclefiaftical 
matters,  to  denote  that  a  benefice  is  full,  or  poflefled  of 
an  incumbent  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to 
vacancy. — Inftitution,  by  fix  months,  is  a  good  plenarty 
againft  a  common  perfon,  but  not  againft  the  king,  with¬ 
out  induction.  Chambers. — Which  feifin,  or  pofleflion, 
it  was  impoflible  for  the  true  patron  to  remove  by  any 
pofleffory  adtion,  or  other  means,  during  the  plenarty,  or 
fulnefs  of  the  church.  Blackjlone. 

PLE'NARY,  adj.  Full;  complete. — I  am  far  from 
denying  that  compliance  on  my  part,  for  plenary  confent 
it  was  not,  to  his  deftrudtion.  King  Charles. — A  treatife 
on  a  fubject  fnould  be  plenary,  or  full,  fo  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting,  nothing  which  is  proper  omitted.  Watts. 
— The  pope  grants  plenary  indulgences ;  i.  e.  full  and 
entire  remiflions  of  the  penalties  due  to  all  fins.  Cham¬ 
bers. 

PLE'NARY,  f.  Decifive  procedure. — Inftitution  with¬ 
out  induction  does  not  make  a  plenary  againft  the  king, 
where  he  has  a  title  to  prefent.  Ayliffe. 

PLENEU'F,  a  town  in  the  north-weft  of  France,  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cotes-du-Nord  :  twelve  miles  north- 
enft  of  St.  Brieux.  Population  1300. 
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PLEN'ILUNE,  f.  [from  the  Lat  .plenus,  full,  and  luna, 
the  moon.]  A  full  moon.  A  pedantical  exprejfwn. 
Whofe  glory  (like  a  lafting  plenilune ) 

Seems  ignorant  of  what  it  is  to  wane.  B.  Jonfon. 

PLENILU'NAR Y,  adj.  Relating  to  the  full  moon. — 
If  we  add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month,  the 
interlunary  and  plenilunary  exemptions,  there  would 
arife  above  an  hundred  more.  Broivn’s  Vulg.  Err. 

PLENIPO,  f.  [a  contraction  of]  Plenipotentiary. 

PLENIP'OTENCE,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  plenus,  full,  and 
potentia,  power.]  Fulnefs  of  power. — A  whole  parliament, 
aflembled  by  election,  and  endued  with  the  plenipotence 
of  a  free  nation,  to  make  laws,  not  to  be  denied  laws. 
Milton's  Eiconoclajl. 

PLENIP'OTENT,  adj.  Inverted  with  full  power: 

My  fubftitutes  I  fend  you,  and  create 

Plenipotent  on  earth,  of  matchlefs  might.  Milton. 

PLENIPOTEN'TIAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  plenipo¬ 
tentiary;  having  full  power. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY,  f  A  perfon  who  has  full 
power  and  commiflion  to  do  anything.  The  word'is 
chiefly  underftood  of  the  mihifters  or  ambafladors  fent 
from  princes  or  ftates  to  treat  of  peace,  trade,  or  other 
important  matters. — The  firft  thing  done  in  conferences 
of  peace,  is,  to  examine  the  power  of  th e  plenipotentiaries. 
Chambers. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY,  adj.  Having  the  powers  of 
a  plenipotentiary  : 

Now  bleflings  on  you  all,  ye  peaceful  ftars. 

Which  meet  at  lall  fo  kindly,  and  difpenfe 
Your  univerfal  gentle  influence, 

To  calm  the  ftormy  wind,  and  ftill  the  rage  of  wars  : 

Nor,  whilft  around  the  continent 
Plenipotentiary  beams  ye  fent, 

Did  your  pacifick  lights  difdain 

In  their  large  treaty  to  contain 

The  world  apart,  o’er  which  do  reign 

Your  (even  fair  brethren  of  great  Charles  his  wain. 

Cowley's  Ode  on  the  Bejl.  of  Cha.  II. 

To  PLENISH,  v.  a.  [plenir,  old  Fr.]  To  replenifti ; 
to  fill. — If  thou  beeft  for  dainties,  how  art  thou  then 
for  fpread  tables  and  plenithed  flagons  ?  Reeve's  God's  Plea 
for  Nineveh,  1657. 

PLE'NIST,  ]'.  [from  plenus,  Lat.]  One  that  holds 
all  fpace  to  be  full  of  matter. — Thofe  fpaces,  which  the 
vacuifts  would  have  empty,  becaufe  devoid  of  air,  the 
plenijls  do  not  prove  repleniftied  with  fubtle  matter  by 
any  fenfible  effedls.  Boyle. 

PLENITUDE,  f.  \j)lenitudo,  from  plenus,  Lat.]  Ful¬ 
nefs  ;  the  contrary  to  vacuity. — If  there  were  every-where 
an  abfolute  plenitude  and  denfity,  without  any  pores 
between  the  particles  of  bodies;  all  bodies  of  equal 
dimenfions  would  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  matter, 
and  confequently  be  equally  ponderous.  Bentley. — Re¬ 
pletion  ;  animal  fulnefs  ;  plethory. —  Relaxation  from 
plenitude  is  cured  by  fpare  diet.  Arbuthnot. — Exuberance  ; 
abundance. — The  plenitude  of  the  pope’s  power  of  dif- 
penfing  was  the  main  queftion.  Bacon's  Hen.  VII. —  Com¬ 
pletenefs  : 

The  plenitude  of  William’s  fame 

Can  no  accumulated  ftores  receive.  Prior. 

PLENITUDINA'RIAN.  One  who  allows  no  vacuum 
to  exift  in  nature. — The  pleniludinarian,  on  the  other  fide, 
brings  his  fluid  in  play.  Shaflefbury. 

PLENO'GLIO,  a  final]  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bofnia  ;  the  fee  of  a  Greek  Bifliop. 

PLENTEOUS,  adj.  [from  plenty.']  Copious;  ex¬ 
uberant  ;  abundant;  plentiful. — Labouring  the  foil,  and 
reaping  plenteous  crop.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Two  plenteous  fountains  the  whole  profpedl  crown’d  ; 
This  through  the  gardens  leads  its  ftreams  around.  Pope. 

8  L  Fruit- 
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Fruitful ;  fertile. — Take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  in 
the  feven  plenteous  years.  Gen.  xli.  34. 

PLEN'TEOUSLY,  adv.  Copioufly;  abundantly;  ex¬ 
uberantly;  plentifully. — God  proves  us  in  this  life,  that 
he  may  the  more  plenteoujly  reward  us  in  the  next. 
Wake's  Prep. for  Death. 

God  created  the  great  whales,  and  each 

Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteoujly 

The  waters  generated.  Milton’s  P.  L. 

PLENTEOUSNESS, /.  Abundance;  fertility  ;  plenty. 
— The  feven  years  of  plenteoufnefs  in  Egypt  were  ended. 
Gen.  xli.  53. 

PLEN'TIFUL,  adj.  Copious;  abundant;  exuberant; 
fruitful. — To  Amalthea  he  gave  a  country  bending 
like  a  horn;  whence  the  tale  of  Amalthea’s  plentiful 
horn.  Ralegh. — If  it  be  a  long  winter,  it  is  commonly  a 
more  plentiful  year.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl. —  Alcibiades  was  a 
young  man  of  noble  birth,  excellent  education,, and  a 
plentiful  fortune.  Swift. 

PLENTIFULLY,  adv.  Copioufly  ;  abundantly. — 
Bern  is  plentifully  furniflted  with  water,  there  being  a 
great  multitude  of  fountains.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

PLENTIFULNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  plentiful; 
abundance ;  fertility. — The  right  natural  definition  of  a 
wife  habit,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  plentifulnefs  and  prompt- 
nefs,  in  the  ltorehoufe  of  the  mind,  of  clear  imagi¬ 
nations  well  fixed.  Wotton's  Survey  of  Education. 

PLENTY,  /.  [plente,  old  Fr.  from  plcnus  full,  Lat. 
“The  plentee  of  faith.”  Wickliffe.  Heb.  x.]  Abundance; 
fuch  a  quantity  as  is  more  than  enough. — What  makes 
land,  as  well  as  other  things,  dear,  is  plenty  of  buyers, 
and  but  few  fellers  ;  and  fo  plenty  of  fellers  and  few  buy¬ 
ers  makes  land  cheap.  Locke. 

Peace, 

Dear  nurfe  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  birth.  Shakefpeare. 

Fruitfulnefs ;  exuberance: 

The  teeming  clouds 

Defcend  in  gladfome  plenty  o’er  the  world.  Thomfon. 

It  is  ufed,  I  think  barbaroufly,  for  plentiful.  Johnfon. — 
If  reafons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no 
man  a  reafon  on  compullion.  Shakefpeare' s  Hen.  IV. 

To  grafs  with  thy  calves, 

Where  water  is  plenty.  TuJJer’s  Hujhandry. 

A  ftate  in  which  enough  is  had  and  enjoyed. — Ye  (hall 
eat  in  plenty  and  be  fatisfied,  and  praife  the  Lord.  Joel, 
ii.  26. 

Whole  grievance  is  fatiety  of  eafe, 

Freedom  their  pain,  and  plenty  their  difeafe.  Harte. 

PLE'NUM,  [Lat.  full.]  In  phyfics,  a  term  ufed  to 
flgnify  that  ftate  of  things,  in  which  every  part  of  fpace, 
or  extenfion,  is  fuppoled  to  be  full  of  matter.  It  is 
ufed  in  oppoiition  to  a  vacuum,  which  is  a  fpace  fuppofed 
devoid  of  all  matter. — The  Cartefians  adhere  firmly  to 
the  doftrine  of  an  abfolute  plenum.  This  they  do  on 
this  principle,  that  the  eflence  of  matter  confifts  in  ex¬ 
tenfion  ;  and  hence,  indeed,  the  confequence  is  very  eafy, 
that,  wherever  there  is  fpace  or  extenfion,  there  is  al fo 
matter.  But  this  principle  we  have  elfewhere  ftiown  to 
be  falfe;  and,  therefore,  the  confequence  drawn  from  it 
falls  to  the  ground.  Chambers. 

PLE'ONASM,  j\  [ pleonafme ,  Fr.  pleonafmus,  Lat.  from 
Gr.  to  abound.]  A  figure  of  rhetoric;  by 
which  more  words  are  ufed  than  are  neceflary ;  as  “I 
faw'  it  with  my  own  eyes." — The  pleonafm,  as  ufed  by 
thefe  noble  authors,  is  fo  far  from  obfcuring  or  flattering 
the  difcourfe,  that  it  makes  the  fenfe  intelligible  and 
clear,  and  heightens  the  emphafis  of  the  expreflion. 
Blachwall’s  Sacr.  Claffics. 

PLEONAS'TICAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  pleonafm  ; 
redundant. — The  particle  h  is  pleonajlical  in  Afts  xi.  17. 
and  we  may  believe  for  that  reafon  is  not  found  in  feveral 
manufcripts  and  verfions;  but,  being  in  the  major  part, 
it  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  text,  efpecially  fince  it  is 
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pleonaftical  in  the  moll  authentic  and  noble  writers. 
BlachwalV s  Sacr.  Claffics. 

PLEON  AS'TICALLY,  adv.  Redundantly.  —  The 
nobleft  claflics  ufe  this  particle  pleonajlically.  Blackwall’s 
Sacr.  Claffics. 

PLEROPH'ORY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  wTwjgiif,  full,  and 
$>( ov,  to  bear.}  Firm  perfuafion. — A  plerophory  of  Anti- 
c li rill’s  falfe  do£f rine.  Shelforcl's  Learned  Bifcourfes, 
1635. —  How  have  we  known  prefumptuous  fpirits  that 
have  thought  themfelves  carried  with  a  plerophory  of 
faith,  when  their  fails  have  been  fwelled  only  with  the 
wind  of  their  own  (elf-love.  Bp.  Hall’s  Rem. — Abraham 
had  a  plerophory,  that,  what  was  promifed,  God  was  able 
to  perforin.  Barrow. 

PLERO'SIS,  f.  [from  Gr.  to  fill  up.]  A  word 

ufed  by  the  old  Greeks  to  exprefs  the  repletion  or  re- 
ftoring  the  body  to  its  natural  ftate,  after  it  has  been 
emaciated  by  ficknefs. 

PLEROT'ICS,  f  Medicines  fuited  to  fill  up  wounds 
with  flefli.  A  kind  of  remedies,  otherwife  called  incar- 
natives  and  farcotics. 

PLE'SA,  a  fmall  town  of  European  Ruffia,  fituated  on 
the  Wolga  :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Koltroma.  Lat.  57. 
15.  N.  Ion.  41.  14.  E. 

PLES'CHEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Poland,  feventeen 
miles  north-north,  weft  of  Kalifch,  with  1900  inhabitants. 

PLESH,/.  [a  word  ufed  by  Spenfer  inftead  of  plajh, 
for  the  convenience  of  rhyme.]  A  puddle  ;  a  boggy 
niarfh : 

Out  of  the  wound  the  red  blood  flowed  frefh. 

That  underneath  his  feet  foon  made  a  purple  plejh. 

Spenfer. 

PLESH'Y,  or  Plashy,  a  village  and  parifh  in  the 
hundred  of  Dunmow,  Eflex,  though  now  containing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  parliamentary  returns,  only  46  houfes,  and 
221  inhabitants,  was  a  place  of  diftinguifhed  confe¬ 
quence  in  ancient  times-.  Gough  and  Morant  are  both 
of  opinion  that  it  was  the  feite  of  a  Roman  ftation,  from 
the  number  of  urns  and  Roman  bricks  which  have  been 
dug  up  here,  and  from  the  boldnefs  and  regularity  of  the 
entrenchment  furrounding  the  village  :  the  vallum  of 
this  work  is  ftill  very  perfedt  on  three  fides,  and  appears 
to  have  had  four  original  entrances  through  it  into  the 
inclofed  area. 

The  authentic  hiftory  of  this  place  does  not  commence 
till  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  when  we  are  informed 
that  it  was  vefted  in  the  crown  by  the  king’s  marriage 
with  Maud,  grand-daughter  of  Euftace  earl  of  Boulogne, 
by  whom  it  is  probable  the  caftle  was  firft  eretted. 
Stephen  granted  it  to  William  de  Magnaville,  high  con- 
ftable  of  England,  who  procured  licenfe  to  fortify  the 
caftle  from  Henry  II.  Hence  we  conjecture  that  he  was 
the  perfon  who  conftruifted  the  fofie,  as  well  as  the 
immenle  keep,  which  remains  to  this  day  a  proud  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  grandeur  and  ftrength  of  this  once- 
majeftic  fortrefs.  The  keep  is  oval,  and  meafures  about 
890  feet  in  circumference,  and  forty-five  paces  in  breadth 
at  the  top.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford, 
having  fucceeded  to  the  eftate  and  honours  of  the  Mag- 
navilles,  obtained  leave  of  Edward  I.  to  enlarge  his  park 
at  Pleftiy,  by  inclofing  130  additional  acres.  In  this 
family  the  caftle  and  manor  continued  till  the  year  1372, 
when  Thomas  of  Woodltock,  afterwards  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter,  became  poflefled  of  them,  and  of  the  dignity  of 
high  conftable,  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  eldeft 
daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  Humphrey,  the  laft  male  heir 
of  the  Bohuns.  This  nobleman,  whofe  bufy  life  and 
tragical  fate  form  confpicuous  features  in  the  hiftory  of 
England,  w'as  decoyed  from  the  caftle  by  his  nephew', 
king  Richard  II.  and  treacheroufly  put  to  death.  Plefliy, 
after  that  event,  devolved  to  Edmund  earl  of  Stafford,  in 
right  of  Anne,  the  duke’s  daughter.  It  afterwards  fell 
to  the  crown,  and  w'as  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Lancafter. 
From  that  period  the  caftle  feems  to  have  been  totally 
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negleCted,  but  the  date  of  its  demolition  is  not  mentioned. 
Leland  fays  that  this  place  was  anciently  called  Titmble- 
Jioun ,  and  that  PI  a  fly  is  a  corruption  for  Cajiel  de  Placeto. 
A  college  for  a  matter  and  eight  fecular  priefts,  two 
clerks,  and  two  chorifters,  was  founded  here  by  Thomas 
of  Wood  flock  in  1393.  The  original  endowments  were 
fubfequently  augmented  by  various  benefactors:  and  at 
the  time  of  the  diflblution  its  revenues  were  valued 
at  1 39I.  3s.  iod.  per  annum  clear.  This  houfe  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  fir  John  Gates,  who  razed  all 
the  old  buildings,  the  college-church  excepted,  which  he 
however  alfo  partly  deftroyed.  It  continued  in  a  ruinous 
ftate  till  the  beginning  of  the  lad*  century,  when  bilhop 
Compton,  having  been  promoted  to  the  fee  of  London, 
repaired  fuel)  portions  of  it  as  were  (landing,  and  added 
a  neat  body  of  brick.  The  principal  monuments  here 
are  thofe  of  fir  William  Jolliffe,  knt.  and  his  nephew, 
Samuel  Tuffnell,  efq.  whofe  family  poffeffed  the  manor 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  Some  memorial  of  the 
former  confequence  of  Plafliy  appears  in  the  eleftion  of  a 
mayor  annually  from  among  the  freeholders  of  the 
village,  at  the  court-leet  for  the  manor.  This  cuftom  is 
Angular,  and  feems  to  indicate  that  it  was  at  one  time  a 
corporate  town.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  Wilkes's 
Britijh  Directory,  v ol.  v. 

PLESOV'CZE,  or  Pliessocz,  a  fmall  town  in'the  north- 
welt  of  Hungary:  twenty  one  miles  fouth  of  Neufohl. 
Lat, 48.  26.  15.  N.  Ion.  19.  8.  45.  E. 

PLESSE,  a  fmall  town  of  Pruflian  Silefia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Oppeln,  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  It  has 
2300  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollens,  hats,  and 
Itockings.  It  has  a  cattle,  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran 
church.  Piffle  is  the  chief  place  of  a  principality  fubjeCt 
to  Pruflia,  but  belonging  in  property  to  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Its  territorial 
extent  is  530  fquare  miles:  its  population  61,000. 
Here  are  mines  of  iron  and  coal;  alfo  manufactures  of 
iron  and  glafs.  It  is  thirty-two  miles  eaft-fouth-eatt  of 
Ratibor. 

PLESSE,  or  Josephstadt,  a  fmall  town  and  fortrefs 
of  Bohemia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Metau  and  the 
Elbe,  with  1500  inhabitants  :  feventy  miles  eall-north-eaft 
of  Prague. 

PLESS'IS  GRIMOU'LT,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Calvados,  with  1000  inhabitants. 

PLESS'IS  les  TOURS,  a  village  of  France,  department 
of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  fituated  between  the  Cher  and 
Loire,  with  1000  inhabitants,  and  a  magnificent  cattle 
built  by  Louis  XI.  who  died  here  in  1483.  Befides  the 
above,  Pleffis  is  the  name  of  more  than  thirty  villages 
and  petty  towns  in  France,  fituated  for  the  molt  part  in 
the  departments  of  the  Seine,  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  the 
Oife  ;  but  none  of  them  of  importance. 

PLESSO'W,  a  town  oft  lie  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  eight 
miles  well  of  Kalifch. 

PLES'TIN,  a  town  in  the  north-weft  of  France,  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cotes-du-Nord  5  containing,  with  its 
parifti,  about  3500  inhabitants  :  twelve  miles  north-eaft 
of  Morlaix. 

PLE'SUR,  a  river  of  the  Grifons,  which  runs  into  the 
Rhine  at  Coire. 

PLETCH'BERG,  a  mountain  of  Swifferland,  in  tlie 
canton  of  Berne:  twenty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of 
Thun. 

PLETH'ORA,  f.  [Greek.]  The  ftate  in  which  the 
veflels  are  fuller  of  humours  than  is  agreeable  to  a  natural 
ftate  of  health.  See  Pathology,  vol.  xix.  p.  280. — The 
difeales  of  the  fluids  are  a  plethora  or  $00  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  laudable  juices.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

PLETHORET'IC,  or  Pleth'oric,  adj.  [from  plethora. 
Dr.  Johnfon  places  the  accent  on  the  lecond  fy liable  of 
plethoric ,  as  Goldfmith  alfo  does.  But  it  is  now  ufually 
placed  on  the  firlt.  Todd.']  Having  a  full  habit. — The 
fluids,  as  they  confift  of  fpirit,  water  falts,  oil,  and  terref- 
trial  parts,  differ  according  to  the  redundance  of  the 
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whole  or  of  any  of  thefe;  and  therefore  the  plethorick 
are  phlegmatick,  oily,  faline,  earthy,  or  dry.  Arbuthnot. 

At  laft  the  nation  found,  with  fruitlefs  (kill, 

Its  former  ftrength  was  but  pletho'rick  ill.  Goldfmith' s  Trav. 

PLETH'ORY,  f  Fulnefs  of  habit. — The  appetite  falls 
down,  like  a  horfe-leech,  when  it  is  ready  to  burft  with 
putrefaction  and  an  unwholefome  plethory.  Bp.  Taylor’s 
Serm.  1651.  — In  too  great  repletion,  the  elaftick  force  of 
the  tube  throws  the  fluid  with  too  great  a  force,  and 
fubjeCts  the  animal  to  the  difeafes  depending  on  a  pleth¬ 
ory.  A  rbuthnot. 

PLE'THRON,  f.  A  Grecian  meafure,  by  fotne  faid  to 
contain  1444,  by  others  10,000,  fquare  feet. 

PLET'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Weftphalia, 
fituated  among  mountains,  and  containing  1300  inhabit¬ 
ants,  whofe  chief  employment  is  making  iron  tools:  thir¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Arenlberg. 

PLET'TENBERG  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft 
of  Africa.  Cape  Seal,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
bay,  is  in  S.  lat.  34.  6.  E.  Ion.  23.  48.  Variation  of  the 
compafs  27.  i2.  W.  The  tide  flows  at  full  or  change 
3h  iom,  and  riles  or  falls  five  or  fix  feet  perpendicular. 
This  bay  fcarcely  feems  capable,  by  any  expenle,  of  being 
rendered  fecure,  even  for  fmall  craft,  in  the  winter 
months;  but,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  (hips  may  remain 
without  any  danger.  Plettenberg’s  Bay  is  a  divifion  of 
the  diltriCt  of  Zwellendam,  which  begins  at  the  Kayman’s 
river,  and  continues  to  the  inacceflible  forefts  of  Sit (1- 
kamma.  The  whole  of  this  traCt  of  country  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  agreeably  diverfified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  lofty 
forefts.  Within  feven  miles  of  the  bay  are  large  timber- 
trees,  and  the  furface  is  almoft  as  level  as  a  bowling-green, 
over  which  the  feveral  roads  are  carried.  The  pealantry 
who  inhabit  this  diltriCt  are  moftly  wood-cutters,  who 
earn  a  very  hard  fubfiftence.  The  great  diftance  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  400  miles  of  bad  road, 
allows  them  little  profit  on  a  load  of  timber,  when  fold 
at  the  dearell  rate  in  the  Cape  market,  fo  that  they 
prefer  difpofing  of  it  at  the  bay  for  a  mere  trifle.  Plank 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  in  width,  and  an  inch 
thick,  may  be  purchafed  on  the  fpot  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per 
foot  in  length.  The  bark  of  feveral  of  the  creeping 
plants  in  the  foreft  might  be  employed  as  fubftitutes  for 
hemp;  and  the  iron  ores,  near  the  bafe  of  the  mountain, 
might  be  worked  by  clearing  away  the  wood,  of  which 
there  is  an  inexhauftible  fupply. 

Knysna  is  an  arm  of  the  fea,  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  at  the  diftance  of  about  eighteen  miles  to 
the  weftward  of  Plettenberg’s  Bay,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Barrow,  may  one  day  become  an  important  liation. 
He  has  given  a  plan  of  it  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his 
Travels  in  Southern  Africa.  The  tide  fets  into  it  through 
a  narrow  palfage,  or  portal,  as  into  a  dock.  The  depth 
of  water,  and  great  extent  of  it,  running  into  the  centre 
of  very  fine  forefts,  render  it  a  molt  eligible  place  for 
building  and  repairing  (hips.  Veflels  of  500  tons  and 
upwards,  deeply  laden,  may  pafs  the  portal ;  and  thofe 
that  are  much  larger  might  be  built  in  it,  and  fent  out 
light,  to  be  completed  in  Plettenberg’s  Bay.  The 
forefts  contain  feveral  different  kinds  of  durable  and 
well-grown  timber  fit  for  that  valuable  purpole,  as  well 
as  abundance  of  malts  and  yards.  Barrow’s  A frica,  vol.  it. 

PLETZ'DORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Bamberg  :  fix  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Burg  Eberach. 

PLETZ'KY,  a  town  of  Saxony :  two  miles  welt  of 
Gommern. 

PLEV'EN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Vid  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Nicopoli. 

PLEU'GLIA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia : 
40  miles  well  of  Jembafar. 

PLEV'INj:  [old  Fr.  plevina ,  low  Lat.]  In  law,  a  war¬ 
rant  or  affurance.  See  Replevin. 

PLEULE,  or  Taschlid'scha,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bofnia,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  borders  of  the 
7  Illyrian 
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Illyrian  mountains,  not  far  from  the  fource  of  the  Drino. 
It  is  the  fee  of  a  Greek  bilhop,  and  contains  3000  inhabit¬ 
ants. 

PLEU'MANGAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North  Coafts:  thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Dinan. 

PLEUMAU'DAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North  Coafts:  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft:  of 
Dinan. 

PLEU'NOS,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Barca.  Lat.  31. 40.  N. 
Ion. 25. 20.  E. 

PLEU'RA,  /.  A  thin  membrane  covering  the  infide 
of  the  thorax. 

PLEU'RISY,  f.  [ pleuritis ,  from  pleura,  Lat.]  Pleurify 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  though  it  is  hardly  dif- 
tinguifliable  from  an  inflammation  of  any  other  part  of 
the  breaft,  which  are, all  from  the  fame  caufe,  a  ftagnated 
blood  5  and  are  to  be  remedied  by  evacuation,  fuppura- 
tion,  or  expectoration,  or  all  together.  Quincy. — See  vol. 
xix.  p.  242. 

PLEURIT'IC,  or  Pleuritic al,  adj.  Difeafed  with 
a  pleurify. — The  vifcous  matter,  which  lies  like  leather 
upon  the  extravafated  blood  of  pleuritick  people,  may 
be  diflolved  by  a  due  degree  of  heat.  Arbuthnot  on 
Aliments. —  One  is  fick  of  the  pleuritical  flitches  of  envy  ; 
one  of  the  contracting  cramp  of  covetoufnels;  another 
of  the  atrophy  of  unproficiency.  Bp.  Hall’s  Contempt. — 
Denoting  a  pleurify. — His  blood  was  pleuritical,  it  had 
neither  colour  nor  confluence.  WiJ'eman’s  Surgery. 

PLEU'RODYNE,  f.  [from  pleura,  and  Gr.  pain.] 

Signifies  a  pain  of  the  fide,  independent  of  inflammation, 
as  pleuritis  denotes  the  pain  arifing  from  inflammation. 
It  is  the  name  of  one  of  Sauvage’s  genera.  See  the  article 
Pathology,  vol.  xix.  p.  244. 

PLEU'RON,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  two 
towns  in  iEtolia,  the  Old  and  the  New  ;  the  former  fitua- 
ted  near  Calyon,  and  the  latter  near  Mount  Aracynfhus. 

PLEURONEC'TES,  f.  [from  %'Kiv^a,,  Gr.  the  fide,  and 
neElo,  Lat.  to  conneCt,  or  bring  together;  the  eyes  being 
both  on  the  fame  fide,  or  perhaps  from  the  fifti  having  the 
appearance  of  two  fifties  joined  together  by  the  fides.] 
The  Sole, Flounder,  &c.  in  ichthyology,  agenus  of  tho¬ 
racic  fifties.  Generic  characters — Head  fmall  5  eyes  fphe- 
rical,  both  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  head,  and  near  each 
other;  mouth  arched  ;  jaws  unequal,  toothed;  gill-mem¬ 
brane  with  from  four  to  feven  rays;  the  cover  generally 
of  three  laminae ;  the  body  is  convex  and  coloured  above ; 
flat  and  paler  beneath  ;  the  vent  is  nearer  the  head  than 
the  tail. 

This  genus,  which  confifts  of  forty  fpecies,  comprehends 
thofe  which  are  denominated  flat  fi/h.  The  ftruCture  of 
this  filh  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  curious  deviations 
from  the  general  uniformity  or  regularity  obferved  by 
nature  in  the  external  figure  of  animals,  in  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  both  fides  of  the  body  are  perfectly  fimi- 
lar;  but  in  the  genus  PleuroneCtes,  the  animal  is  fo  con- 
ftifuted,  that  one  fide  appears  to  reprefent  the  back,  and 
the  oppofite  fide  the  abdomen.  They  fwim  obliquely  or 
on  their  fides,  and  the  two  eyes  are  always  placed  on  one 
fide,  and  it  is  from  this  circumftance  that  the  feCtions 
into  which  the  fpecies  are  divided,  are  conftituted  ;  that 
is,  according  as  the  e.yes  are  on  the  right  or  on  the  left 
fide.  Thefifti  of  this  genus  refideat  or  near  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  owingto  theirhaving  no  air-bladder;  they  often 
bury  themfelves  in  the  fand  as  far  as  the  head,  by  which 
means  they  efcape  the  jaws  of  the  more  rapacious  tribes; 
the  eyes  are  covered  with  a  niClitant  membrane  ;  the  nof- 
trils  are  double,  and  contiguous.  The  belly  is  very  ftiort, 
and  not  fuftained  by  ribs.  The  anus  is  near  the  head. 
There  are  moftiy  feven  fins  :  two  peClorals,  two  fliort  ven- 
trals,  one  tail,  one  anal,  and  one  dorfal  :  the  two  laft  are 
very  long,  the  others  round  and  ftiort.  Some  fpecies, 
however,  are  deftitnte  of  peCforal  fins  ;  thefe,  Cepede  has 
leparated  into  a  diftinCf  genus,  under  the  name  of  achirus, 
or  “  without  hands.”  As  thefe  filh  have  no  air-bladder, 
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it  is  eafily  underftood.  why  they  are  rarely  feen  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  The  horizontal  fhape  of  the  tail-fin 
enables  them  to  rife  and  fink  with  great  celerity;  but  the 
want  of  an  air-bladder  prevents  them  from  remaining 
long  in  an  elevated  pofition. 

The  fifties  of  this  genus  are  many  of  them  excellent 
food,  and  found  in  great  plenty  in  our  feas.  From  their 
extreme  voracity,  they  are  not  difficult  to  take  with  the 
hook  and  line.  Sometimes  they  have  been  known  to 
fwallow  the  plummet  at  the  end  of  the  founding-line, 
while  the  failors  were  taking  the  depth  of  the  water.  They 
are  alfo  found  in  the  Baltic,  but  particularly  in  the  North¬ 
ern  ocean  ;  fome  fpecies  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  America.  They  live  moftiy  on  infeCis  andworms. 

We  fliall  follow  the  divifion  of  Linnaeus  relative  to 
thofe  fpecies  which  have  the  eyes  on  the  right  fide  and 
thofe  which  have  them  on  the  left.  This  divifion  is  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  To  judge  in  which  divifion  to 
place  any  one  of  this  genus,  fet  the  filh  upright  on  the 
rim  of  the  belly,  then,  (landing  with  the  tail  towards  you, 
fee  whether  the  eyes  are  to  your  right  or  left  hand.  Thus 
the  plaife,  flounder,  foie,  and  holibut,  have  them  on  the 
right  fide  ;  the  turbot  on  the  left.  As  it  is  very  common, 
in  copying  engravings,  to  reverie  the  pofition  of  the 
figures,  this  has  given  rife  to  many  erroneous  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  fifties  of  this  genus.  Cepede  has  mentioned 
one  miftake  of  this  kind  which  occurred  in  his  3d  vol. 
but  has  overlooked  another  in  his  4th  vol.  pi.  14.  fig.  1, 
p.  638.  where  the  Chinefe  pleuroneftes  is  reprefented  with 
the  eyes  on  the  left  fide,  which  are  really  on  the  right. 
We  (hall  have  occafion  to  mention  other  miftakes  of  this 
kind  as  we  proceed. 

I.  Eyes  on  the  right  fide. 

1.  Pleuronefles  trichodaflylus,  the  fmall-finned  foie  s 
body  rough,  pedloral  fins  filiform,  minute.  There  are  53 
rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  4  in  the  peftorals,  6  in  the  ventrals, 
48  in  the  anal,  10  in  the  caudal.  Defcribed  by  Artedi.  It 
refembles  the  common  foie;  the  right  fide  is  brown,  and 
fpotted,  the  left  white :  the  lateral  line  ftraight ;  the  teeth 
are  fo  fmall  as  hardly  to  be  diftinguiflied.  The  pedloral  fins 
are  fo  fmall,  that  only  one  ray  can  be  diftinguilhed  on  the 
left  fide:  the  Greek  compound  trichodaftilvs exprefles  the 
minutenefs  and  form  of  the  fingers  or  rays  of  thefe  fins, 
which  are  as  fmall  as  threads.  Inhabits  Amboyna ; 
four  inches. 

2.  Pleuronefles  zebra,  the  zebra  foie,  or  fea  zebra. 
This  fpecies  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  ftripes,  refembling  a 
zebra,  all  down  the  body.  The  peftoral  fins  have  4  rays 
each,  the  ventrals  6,  the  anal  48,  the  dorfal  87,  the  tail  10; 
this  fin  is  pointed.  This  is  one  of  the  fpecies  newly  dif- 
covered  by  Bloch.  The  body  is  lengthened;  the  mouth 
arched  ;  the  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  lower,  but  both 
are  armed  with  little  (harp  teeth.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall, 
the  pupil  is  only  a  black  dot,  the  iris  fea-green.  Only 
one  noftril  can  be  perceived  either  on  the  upper  or  under 
fide.  The  covering  of  the  gills  is  large,  and  the  aperture 
wide.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  jagged  fcales,  fo 
that  the  fifti  is  rough  to  the  touch.  The  lateral  line  be¬ 
gins  at  the  upper  eye,  and  palfes  ftraight  to  the  tail.  The 
anus  is  farther  from  the  head  than  in  the  other  fpecies. 
The  ground-colour  of  the  upper  fide  is  brownifti  towards 
the  edges,  and  white  in  the  middle,  with  tranfverfe  brown 
ftripes  or  bands :  thefe  bands  are  generally  two  together, 
but  towards  the  tail  they  run  one  into  the  other.  The 
fins  have  alfo  yellow  and  brown  bands.  The  rays  of  all 
the  fins  are  (ingle,  except  thofe  of  the  tail,  which  are  fork¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  fins  do  not  feem  to  have  any  fcales  as  in  the 
other  fpecies ;  the  pedloral  fins  are  fo  fmall,  that  it  requires 
a  very  exa6l  attention  to  diftinguilh  them  ;  the  dorfal  and 
anal  fins  are  united  to  that  of  the  tail;  the  former  begins 
at  the  upper  lip.  This  fpecies  is  originally  from  the  Eaft 
Indies;  it  is  well-tailed  like  the  reft  of  the  foies,  and  its 
food  is  the  fame.  It  is  reprefented  in  the  annexed  Engra¬ 
ving,  at  fig  1. 

3.  Pleu- 
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3.  Pleuronefles  plagiufa,  the  Carolina  foie:  body  ob¬ 
long,  fomewhat  rough  ;  dorfal,  anal,  and  tail,  fins,  united. 
This  was  obferved  at  Carolina  by  Dr.  Garden  ;  body  pale 
cinereous ;  tail  pointed. 

4.  Pleuronefles  argenteus,  the  white  foie  :  body  oblong; 
tail-fin  pointed,  and  united  with  the  dorfal  and  ana! ;  late¬ 
ral  line  llraight ;  right  fide  filvery.  The  left  or  under  fide 
of  this  fpecies  is  of  a  dull  brown,  but  the  right  fide  fiiines 
with  the  brightnefs  of  filver.  Firft  defcribed  by  Petiver. 
Inhabits  the  Indian  Sea. 

5.  Pleuronefles  ocellatus,  the  ocellated  foie:  four  dark- 
brown  ocellate  fpots  on  the  body  ;  irides  white.  The 
dorfal  fin  has  66  rays,  the  peflorals  3,  ventrals  6,  anal  55, 
caudal  14.  This  inhabits  Surinam.  The  dorfal  fin  is  fold¬ 
ed  or  plaited;  and  there  is  a  black  band  acrofs  the  tail  ; 
the  peflorals  are  very  fmall. 

6.  Pleuronefles  hippogloffus,  the  holibut :  body 
fmooth ;  tail  crefcent-ihaped.  There  are  7  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills,  14  in  the  pefloral  fins,  7  in  the 
ventral,  82  in  the  anal,  18  in  the  tail,  and  107  in  the 
dorfal. 

The  holibut  is  the  largeft  of  all  fifh  except  the  whale 
tribe,  and  therefore  would  much  better  merit  the  name 
of  maximus,  which  we  (hall  fee  is  given  to  the  turbot. 
It  is  fo  voracious  as  to  devour  the  ray  or  fkate,  crabs,  and 
haddock;  it  will  aifo  eat  the  lump-fifh  which  flicks  to  the 
rocks,  and  is  very  fond  of  that  food.  They  lie  in  rows  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  watching  open-mouthed  for  their 
prey;  when  very  hungry,  they  will  gnaw  one  another’s 
fins  or  tails. 

The  upper  part  of  this  fifh  is  of  a  dark  green,  or  liver- 
colour,  the  under  part  white  ;  but  the  colour  is  variable 
according  as  the  fifh  is  fat  or  lean,  for  the  lean  ones  are 
of  a  blackifii  colour.  Both  fides  are  covered  with  oblong 
fcales  lying  clofe  in  the  fkin,  and,  being  covered  with  a 
flimy  matter,  are  not  fenfible  to  the  touch,  and  are  only 
obferved  when  the  fifh  is  dry  ;  but  Bomare  is  deceived  in 
aflerting  that  the  fcales  are  wanting  in  this  fpecies.  The 
head  is  fmall  ;  but  the  mouth  is  large  in  proportion,  and 
both  jaws  are  armed  with  longfharp  teeth, bent  and  (land¬ 
ing  apart  from  each  other;  the  upper  lip  is  moveable, 
and  armed  with  a  large  hone.  The  eyes  are  pretty  clofe 
together,  large,  with  a  black  pupil  and  white  iris.  The 
■gill-aperture  is  large,  and  the  membrane  is  not  concealed. 
The  pefloral  fin  is  oblong,  and  yellow  edged  with  brown  ; 
the  ventral  and  tail-fins  are  brown  ;  the  dorfal  and  anal  yel¬ 
low.  The  anus  is  farther  removed  from  the  head  than  in 
any  other  fifties  of  this  genus.  The  lateral  line  is  curved 
at  the  bread,  and  thence  goes  llraight  to  the  tail-fin.  The 
holibut  feems  to  be  the  connefting  link  between  the  foies 
and  the  other  genera  of  fifhes.  It  refembles,  at  lead  more 
than  any  other  fpecies  of  foie,  fome  other  kinds  of  fifh  by 
the  (hape  of  the  rail-fin,  the  breadth  of  the  gill-membrane, 
the  fize  of  the  eyes,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  and  its 
large  body,  long,  thick,  raid  flefhy. 

This  fpecies  is  fometimes  found  on  our  (bores  three 
hundred  pounds  weight,  while  tbofe  in  the  feas  of  Ice¬ 
land  and  Newfoundland  greatly  exceed  even  that  fize.' 
In  Greenland  they  are  alfo  caught  of  a  prodigious  bulk; 
there  they  are  cut  up  into  large  (T,ips,  and  dried  for  food. 
The  Greenlanders  eat  the  holibut  both  frefti  and  dried  ; 
they  eat  alfo  the  liver  prepared  with  black  famphire;  of 
the  membrane  of  the  (lomach  they  make  (iquares  for  their 
windows.  This  fifh  is  common  enough  in  the  London 
market;  but,  where  there  is  ftich  an  abundant  variety  to 
choofe,  they  are  deemed  a  coarfe  unfavoury  fifh,  excepting 
the  part  which  adheres  to  the  pefloral  fins,  which  is  fat 
and  lufciqus.  Befides  other  methods  of  catching  this  fifh 
in  cold  countries,  they  kill  them  with  fpears  while  afieep 
qn  the  fands  or  fmooth  (bores.  The  boatmen,  when  they 
find  they  have  hooked  a  large  one,  do  not  draw  in  their 
cordage  fuddenly,  left  *>heir  boat  (liquid  be  overfet,  but 
leave  the  fifii  to  fpend  itfelf  by  beating  about  in  the  water ; 
then  they  draw  it  up,  and  kill  it  with  clubs.  The  great- 
eft  quantity  of  thefe  fifh  are  caught  in  Norway  from  the 
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ift  of  May  till  Midfummer  day;  for  at  that  feafon,  the 
nights  being  generally  clear,  the  fifhermen  can  difcern 
them  in  their  deep  retreats;  later  than  that  it  is  not  fea- 
fonable  to  fifh  for  them,  for,  the  weather  becoming  hot, 
•the  fifh  gets  fat,  and  cannot  be  dried  fo  eafily,  and  the 
food  they  prepare  from  them,  called  ref  and  rachcl,  does 
not  keep  fo  well.  Of  thefe  preparations,  the  firft  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  the  fins  with  the  fat  (kin  to  which  they  are 
attached.  The  rackel  is  formed  of  pieces  of  the  flefhy 
part  of  the  fifh  cut  length  wife ;  they  alfo  cut  thelean  part 
into  long  drips  which  they  call  fltare flog  or J'quarrequeite : 
thefe  pieces,  before  they  are  barrelled  up,  are  falted,  and 
then  hung  upon  the  fticks  in  the  air  to  dry;  they  fait 
them  aifo  like  herrings,  and  pretend  they  are  better.  The 
bell  raf  and  rackel  come  from  Samofe  near  Bergen;  and 
that  which  is  prepared  in  w'inter  is  preferred,  becaufe  the 
coldnefs  of  the  feafon  contributes  to  itsgoodnefs.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  food  little  u fed  but  by  the  peafants  and  mari¬ 
ners,  who  have  (trong  ftomachs,  for  it  would  not  agree 
with  a  weak  and  delicate  appetite.  In  Holland  and  at 
Hamburgh,  this  fifh  is  fold  very  cheap  ;  but  the  head, 
which  is  efteemed  for  its  delicacy,  is  dearer. 

The  holibut  fpawns  in  the  (pring,  excluding  eggs  of  a 
pale  red  colour  on  the  (bores.  between  (tones.  While 
young,  they  are  devoured  by  the  (kate;  and  the  larger 
ones  have  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  dolphin,  whofe 
ftrong  teeth  tear  lumps  of  fle(h  from  their  bodies;  for 
fome  thus  mutilated  have  been^  caught  by  the  fifhermen. 
The  cavity  of  the  belly  is  final! ;  the  liver  long,  and  lying 
acrofs.  The  (lomach  large,  the  (kin  thereof  thin  ,  a  fifii 
of  fix  inches  long  has  been  found  entire  in  the  (lomach  ; 
the  inteftinal  canal  has  two  finuofities, -and  one  appendage 
communicating  with  the  principal  canal.  The  ovary  is 
double;  and  in  one  which  weighed  fix  ounces  and  a  half 
were  found  357,400  eggs. 

7.  Pleuronefles  cynogloffus,  the  polar  or  fmaller  holi¬ 
but:  body  oblong,  fmooth;  teeth  obtufe;  tail  a  little 
rounded.  The  dorfal  fin  has  112  rays,  the  peflorals  11, 
ventrals  6,  anal,  102,  caudal  24.  Inhabits  the  Belgic  and 
Greenland  feas  ;  26  inches  long;  found  in  deep  holes  in 
winter.  The  lateral  line  is  oblique,  but  not  arched  ;  the 
dorfal  fin  reaches  the  whole  length  of  the  back  ;  the  left 
fide  is  white.  It  refembles  the  preceding,  but  the  flefli 
is  more  delicate. 

8.  Pleuronefles  platefia,  the  plaife :  body  fmooth  ;  a 
row  of  fix  bony  tubercules  reaching  from  behind  the  left 
eye  to  the  lateral  line.  There  are  6  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills,  12  in  the  pefloral  fins,  6  in  the  ventrals,  54 
in  the  anal,  19  in  the  tail,  and  68  in  the  dorfal.  The 
body  of  this  fifh  is  clothed  with  thin  foft  fcales,  (landing 
in  little  hollows,  which  makes  it  appear  fmooth  and  even 
to  the  touch:  the  fcales  eafily  rub  off  from  the  body; 
but  at  the  head  they  (tick  very  hard.  The  mouth  is 
fmall ;  the  under  jaw  protrudes,  and  on  each  fide  t here  is 
a  large  bone  in  the  lip.  The  noftrils  are  near  the  eyes, 
which  are  of  a  middle  fize  ;  pupil  bluifli,  iris  greenifh  yel¬ 
low.  Behind  the  eyes  are  the  fix  bony  knobs  which  form 
the  fpecific  charafter;  the  firft  is  larger  than  the  reft.  The 
jaws  are  furnifhed  with  a  row  of  fmall  blunt  teeth  ;  there 
are  two  hard  bones  in  the  gullet;  the  palate  and  tongue 
are  fmooth.  The  membrane  of  the  gills,  which  is  hid 
under  the  opercula,  has  round  rays.  The  body  is  marbled, 
brown  and  grey,  aft. -col  on  red  above,  while  below  ;  and 
it  is  ftrewed  with  round  orange-coloured  fpots,  as  are  alfo 
the  dorfal  and  anal  fins.  The  lateral  line  paffes  llraight 
through  t lie  middle  of  the  body.  The  rays  of  the  dorfal, 
anal,  and  tail,  fins,  are  longer  than  the  membrane  that 
unites  them,  and  covered  half-way  with  fcales.  All  the 
fins  are  of  a  dark  grey  colour.  The  dorfal  fin  begins  rii- 
reftly  beyond  the  eye,  and  ends  near  the  tail-fin  ;  in  front 
of  the  anai  fin  there  is  a  ftrong  prickle. 

This  fpecies  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  Baltic,  and 
particularly  in  the  North  Sea,  keeping  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water.  They  come  out  in  the  fpfing  to  thofe  places 
near  the  (bores,  & c.  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  favour- 
8  M  able 
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able  to  the  work  of  propagation.  They  live  on  final!  fifh, 
efpecially  (hell-fifh  and  fnails  ;  the  (hells  of  many  of  which 
have  been  found  pulverifed  in  their  ftomachs.  The  plaife 
attains  to  a  pretty  good  fize,  weighing  fometimes  fifteen 
or  fixteen  pounds.  They  fpawn  in  February  and  March, 
laying  their  eggs  between  Hones  and  on  weeds.  In  fome 
countries  they  have  the  following  method  of  fifliing  for 
plaife.  The  fifherman  feek  out  a  fmooth  place  cn  or  near 
the  fliore,  or  on  a  fand-bank  ;  when  they  fee  a  plaife, 
they  throw  a  lead  (tied  to  a  firing)  with  three  or 
four  crooked  iron  teeth;  if  the  hooks  fall  full  on  the 
the  body,  the  circular  motion  of  the  fand  (hows  the  fifh¬ 
erman  that  the  fifli  is  ftruggling  to  difengage  itfelf.  Some¬ 
times,  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  they  firike  the  fifh 
with  the  fame  kind  of  hook  faftened  to  a  pole,  and  it  fel- 
dom  efcapes  ;  but  in  both  cafes  it  is  neceflary  the  boat 
(hould  be  quite  ftill  ;  and,  if  any  (mail  waves  agitate  the 
water,  they  endeavour  to  produce  an  artificial  calm  by 
pouring  oil,  which  generally  has  the  defired  effect. 

The  plaife  is  a  well-tafted  fifh,  and  pretty  generally  ef- 
teemed  ;  but  it  is  not  every-whereequally  good  ;  the  (mall 
and  thin  ones  are  bad,  becaufe  the  Refit  becomes  (oft  and 
flabby  in  drefiing  ;  but  the  large  ones  are  firm  in  Refit,  fat, 
and  well-tafted  ;  the  former  are  of  a  bluifti  white  under¬ 
neath,  the  latter  of  a  reddiflt  blue.  The  word  of  them 
may  be  falted  and  dried  ;  but  the  largeft  and  beft  are  dried 
alfo  ;  and,  taking  off  the  fkin,  they  are  eaten  with  bread 
inftead  of  cheefe. 

Belonius,  Rondeletius,  Gefner,  and  Androvandus,  have 
reprefented  this  fifti  with  the  eyes  on  the  left  fide:  this 
miftake  ntuft  have  arifen  from  thofe  authors  not  having 
been  fufficientjy  exaCl  in  directing  their  engravers.  In 
Jonfton  the  fifh  is  reprefented  twice  as  we  have  faid,  and 
the  third  time  it  is  right.  In  Ruyfch,  who  copied  Jon- 
flon’s  engravings,  the  tails  of  all  the  figures  are  directed 
to  that  fide  where  the  heads  are  in  Jonfton,  and  vice 
verfa.  This  circumftance,  which  is  of  no  confequence  in 
copying  engravings  in  general,  is  of  real  importance  here, 
becaufe  the  pofition  of  the  eyes  in  thefe  fifties  forms  their 
diftinguifhing  character ;  and  this  remifinefs  in  the  defigns 
has  often  unneceffarily  multiplied  the  number  of  fpecies 
with  the  old  naturalifts.  The  plaife  is  reprefented  on 
the  annexed  Engraving,  at  fig.  2. 

9.  PleuroneCfes  fieffus,  the  flounder:  lateral  line 
rough  ;  fliort  fpines  on  the  right  fide  of  the  fins.  There 
are  6  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  12  in  each  pec¬ 
toral  fin,  6  in  each  ventral,  44  in  the  anal,  16  in  the  tail, 
and  59  in  the  dorfal  fin.  The  prickles  of  the  head  and 
body,  when  examined  through  a  microfcope,  are  fome  of 
them  crooked,  others  ftraight  :  the  former  are  fcattered 
all  over  the  furface  of  the  body;  the  latter  on  the  lateral 
line  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  ventral,  anal,  and  dorfal, 
fins,  where  they  are  placed  croffwife  on  the  long  emi¬ 
nences  which  are  found  on  thofe  fins. 

The  upper  fide  of  this  fifh  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
with  brown,  olive,  yellowifh  green,  and  black,  fpots ;  the 
under  fide  is  white,  (haded  with  brown,  and  fome  black 
fpots;  on  this  fide  are  feen  the  prickles  of  the  under  edge 
of  the  fins  and  the  lateral  line.  Both  fides  are  furnifhed 
with  thin  oblong  fcales.,  fo  funk  in  and  faftened  to  the 
fkin  as  hardly  to  be  perceived.  The  aperture  of  the 
mouth  is  fir.aH,  and  the  under  jaw  longer  than  the  upper; 
the  tongue  is  (hort  and  narrow,  and  in  the  gullet  are  two 
round  rough  bones.  The  eyes  are  prominent ;  pupil 
black,  iris  yellow.  The  covers  of  the  gills  form  a  blunted 
point,  and  their  aperture  is  wide.  The  lateral  line,  which 
approaches  a  little  towards  the  back,  forms  a  bend  above 
the  pectoral  fin,  and  is  loft  in  the  middle  of  the  tail-fin. 
The  fins  are  brownifh  ;  thofe  of  the  anus,  tail,  and  back, 
are  fpotted  with  black;  in  other  refpefts  they  refemble 
the  plaife  ;  there  is  a  ftrong  prickle  between  the  anal  and 
ventral  fins. 

The  flounder  abounds  not  only  in  the  North  Sea,  but 
in  the  Baltic  alfo  ;  in  fpring,  they  come  to  the  mouths 
cf  rivers  to  fpawn;  with  us  in  England  they  come 
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very  high  up  the  rivers.  According  to  Willughby,  the 
flefti  of  the  river  Rounder  is  fofter  and  whiter  than  of 
thofe  taken  at  fea.  The  flounders  taken  in  rivers  have 
fo  much  the  colour  of  a  fparrow,  that  fome  authors  have 
called  it  paffer  fluviatilis,  the  fea-fparrow.  They  are  caught 
in  great  plenty  in  the  rivers  of  England;  alfo  in  the 
Seine,  near  Tournedos,  below  Pont  de  l’Arche.  In  Pqme- 
rania,nearRugenwald,  they  fifh  for  them  from  fpring  till 
autumn;  for  after  Midfummer  their  flefti  becomes  more 
plump  and  fat.  Their  goodnefs  depends  in  general  on 
the  country  they  have  bred  in,  and  the  plenty  or  fcarcity 
of  food  they  have  met  with  :  thofe  taken  near  Memel 
are  accounted  the  beft  of  the  Baltic,  though  not  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  plaife.  Neitherdo  they  grow  fo  large;  the 
biggeft  will  not  weigh  more  than  fix  pounds,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  they  are  feldom  found  any-thing  near  that  weight. 
They  are  tenacious  of  life,  and  grow  faftelt  in  frefli  water; 
but  will  live  in  almoft  any  water;  and  they  have  lately 
been  tranfported  and  bred  in  the  ponds  of  Friezeland. 

jo.  Pleuroneftes  rofeus,  the  rofe-coloured  flounder: 
body  rofy,  fins  pale  yellow-brown.  Sixty  rays  in  the 
dorfal  fin,  12  in  the  pectorals,  7  in  the  ventrals,  42  in  the 
anal,  20  in  the  caudal.  A  fpecimen  of  this,  caught  in 
the  Thames,  was  preferved  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum,  and 
defcribed  in  Nat.  Mifc.  No.  79.  tab.  238.  The  body  is  in 
fome  parts  (lightly  tinged  with  yellowifh,  in  others  with 
filvery  white,  without  any  vifible  fcales,  though  marked 
with  minute  fcale-like  reticulations  ;  lateral  fine  nearly 
ftraight. 

11.  Pleuroneftes  limanda,  the  dab  :  fcales  final!,  ciliatep 
fpinules  at  the  root  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins,  with  ob- 
tufe  teeth.  There  are  6  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills,  11  in  the  peCtoral  fins,  6  in  the  ventrals,  61  in  the 
anal,  15  in  the  tail,  66  in  the  dorfal.  The  dab  is  yellow 
on  the  upper  fide,  -white  on  the  under;  and  both  fides 
are  covered  with  pretty  large  fcales.  The  head  is  (mail, 
oblong,  and  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  narrow.  The 
jaws  are  of  equal  length,  the  upper  containing  many- 
more  fmall  teeth  than  the  lower.  The  eyes  protrude, 
and  have  a  black  pupil  furrounded  with  a  gold-coloured 
iris.  The  lateral  line,  which  is  blackifh,  begins  near  the 
eyes,  and  runs  to  the  tail-fin.  The  fins  are  white  on  the 
under  fide,  and  of  a  yeliovvifti  brown  on  the  upper;  but 
the  tail-fin  is  dark-brown  ;  the  rays  of  the  anal  and  dorfal 
fins  are  covered  with  fcales ;  and  there  is  a  fpine  at  the 
anus.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  Baltic,  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  North  Sea.  They  are  not  fo  plenty  as  the 
plaife  and  flounder  ;  but  they  are  caught  and  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner;  and  in  February  and  April  are  in 
greateft  perfection.  They  live  on  infeCts  and  worms, 
particularly  cn  fmall  crabs.  Bloch  fays  he  never  could 
difcover  the  minute  prickles  which  Linnaeus  defcribes  on 
the  ventral  and  dorfal  fins,  and  which  he  makes  the  fpe- 
cific  character. 

12.  PleuroneCtes  laevis,  the  fmear-dab :  brown  with 
obfcure  yellow  fpots,  beneath  white  with  five  large  dulky 
fpots  ;  fcales  fmooth  ;  79  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin.  The 
head  is  fmall,  the  mouth  furniftied  with  fmall  teeth;  the 
lateral  line  much  curved  for  the  firfi  two  inches,  after¬ 
wards  ftraight.  Inhabits  Europe  ;  length,  eighteen 
inches. 

13.  Pleurone&es  limandoides,  the  rough  orlongdah: 
body  oblong  ;  lateral  line  broad  and  ftraight.  There  are 
11  rays  in  the  peCloral  fins,  6  in  the  ventrals,  63  in  the 
anal,  15  in  the  tail,  and  79  in  the  dorfal,  as  before. 
The  head  is  fmall ;  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  large  ;  the 
jaws  are  armed  with  feveral  rows  of  fttarp  teeth.  The 
tongue  is  loofe,  thin,  and  fmooth,  as  is  the  palate ; 
there  are  two  roug-h  bones  in  the  throat;  the  upper  lip 
confifts  of  two  bones  which  the  fifh  can  protrude  and 
contrail  at  will;  above  are  the  noftrils,  which  are  round, 
and  lie  in  a  hollow.  The 'eyes,  which  are  near  together, 
have  a  black  pupil  with  a  filvery  iris.  The  cover  of  the 
gills  is  only  one  thin  plate,  and  is  furnifhed  with  little 
lcales,  as  well  as  the  relt  of  the  head  ;  the  aperture  of  the. 
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gills  Is  wide,  and  the  branchial  membrane  is  hid  under 
the  cover.  The  fcales  of  the  body  are  large  and  jagged, 
To  that  the  filh  is  very  difagreeable  to  handle  againft  the 
grain.  The  upper  lide  is  of  a  yellow  brown  colour,  in¬ 
clining  to  white  ;  the  under  fide,  as  in  moll  of  the 
fpecies,  is  quite  white.  The  lateral  line,  which  origi¬ 
nates  not  far  from  the  eyes,  is  wide,  and  pafles  through 
the  middle  of  the  body.  The  anus  is  at  the  edge,  not 
far  from  the  ventral  fins.  The  rays  of  t lie  dorfal,  anal, 
and  tail,  fins,  are  ornamented  with  finall  fcales,  and  cou¬ 
riered  by  a  tranfparent  membrane;  the  dorfal  begins 
over  the  eye,  and  extends  almoft  to  the  tail-fin  ;  the  fin 
of  the  tail  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  anus  and  belly,  has 
fimple  rays ;  but  thofe  of  the  bread:  and  back  are  bifur¬ 
cated. 

This  fpecies  refembles  very  much  the  dab  and  plaife; 
yet  it  differs  from  the  former  by  the  ftraightnefs  of  the 
lateral  line  and  the  roundnefs  of  the  tail-fin;  from  the 
latter  by  the  clofenefs  and  jagged nefs  of  the  fcales  ; 
and  from  both  by  the  body  being  more  lengthened. 
Thefe  reafons  induced  Bloch,  who firft  made  it  known, 
to  rank  it  as  a  diftindi  fpecies  ;  and  as  fuch  it  is  now  re¬ 
ceived  by  GifSel in .  The  l’pecimen  Bloch  defcribes  he 
received  from  Holland,  where  they  catch  them  with  a 
hook  not  far  from  Heligoland.  They  haunt  the  deep 
parts  of  the  fea,  living  on  young  crabs  and  lobfters; 
their  flefh  is  white  and  well-tailed. 

14.  Pleuronedtes  limandula,  Duhamel’sdab  :  teeth  blunt; 
fcales  round  and  fmooth  ;  lips  thick  ;  mouth  fmall  ;  tail- 
fin  almoft  ftraight.  The  dorfal  fin  has  80  rays,  the  pec¬ 
torals  9,  the  ventrals  6,  and  the  caudal  17.  The  right 
fide  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  witli  white  and  dark- 
brown  fpots  ;  left  fide  white.  The  eyes  are  oval,  and 
very  near  together;  the  lateral  line  is  firft  bent,  after¬ 
wards  ftraight.  Pedloral  and  ventral  fins  yellow'.  Length 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches. 

15.  Pleuronedles  folea,  the  f’ole:  known  by  the  protu- 
fion  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  rough  uneven  fcales. 
There  are  6  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  10  in  the 
pedloral  fins,  7  in  the  ventral,  61  in  the  anal,  17  in  the 
tail,  and  81  in  the  dorfal. 

This  well-known  fifh  is  about  three  times  as  long  as 
broad.  Both  fides  are  covered  with  little  hard  jagged 
fcales,  very-ftrongly  adhering,  and  therefore  rough  to  the 
touch.  The  upper  fide  is  brown,  the  lower  w'hite.  The 
head  is  fmall,  rounded  above.  The  aperture  of  the 
mouth  is  remarkable,  the  upper  jaw  being  crefcent- 
fliaped  ;  and  the  lower  jaw  only  is  furnifhed  with  feveral 
rows  of  final!  fliarp  teeth  ;  Bomare  fays  this  fifh  has  no 
teeth  at  all ;  bur,  as  the  foie  is  common  enough  with  11s, 
any  one  may  convince  himfelf  of  the  fallacy  of  that  af- 
fertion  ;  in  the  gullet  are  two  round  bones  above,  and 
two  long  ones  below,  all  ftirnifbed  with  afperities,  or 
little  teeth.  There  is  a  number  of  fmall  white  barbies  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  jaws.  The  noftrils  are  cylindrical, 
one  above,  the  other  below',  (though  Artedius  fays  they 
are  both  on  the  upper  fide,)  near  the  mouth.  The  eyes 
are  not  fo  clofe  as  in  fome  fpecies  ;  the  pupil  is  blue,  the 
iris  yellow'.  The  cover  of  the  gills  is  round,  confiding 
of  one  plate,  under  which  the  membrane  lies  concealed. 
The  lateral  line  is  ftraight,  rather  nearer  the  back  than 
the  belly.  The  ventral  and  pedloral  fins  are  finall  ; 
under  the  laft,  and  pear  the  head,  lies  the  anus;  and 
near  the  anus  is  a  fliort  'ftrong  fpine.  The  dorfal  fin 
begins  juft  above  the  mouth  ;  the  anal  clofe  to  the  ven¬ 
tral;  both  end  in  the  tail-fin,  and  the  rays  of  both  are 
covered  with  fcales  almoft  half-way  ;  the  tail-fin  is  round, 
with  branched  rays.  All  the  fins  are  olive-coloured 
above,  white  below.  This  fpecies  haunts  not  only  the 
Baltic  and  North  feas,  but  alfo  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  waters  of  Surinam  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  only  known  to 
the  Europeans,  but  alfo  to  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Ame¬ 
ricans,  as  may  be  feen  in  Forfkal  and  Firmin.  Yet  they 
are  taken  but  rarely  in  the  Baltic  about  Pomerania  ; 
but  they  are  fiflied  up  in  great  quantities  on  the  coalts  of 


Orytena  and  St.  Antiochia  in  Sardinia.  They  live  on  the 
fpawn  and  young  of  other  fifh  ;  and  the>  crabs  eat  its 
young  in  return. 

The  flefh  of  the  foie  is  firm,  delicate,  and  of  a  pleafing 
flavour.  They  grow  to  the  length  of  eighteen  inches, 
and  even  more,  in  fome  of  our  feas.  They  are  often 
found  of  that  fize  in  Torbay,  from  whence  they  are  fent 
to  market  at  Exeter  and  feveral  other  towns  in  Devon¬ 
shire  and  the  adjacent  counties.  It  is  faid  that  the  fmall 
foies  caught  in  the  north  feas  are  of  a  much  fuperior 
talle  than  the  large  ones  which  the  fouthern  and  weftern 
coafts  afford.  This  fifh  is  greatly  efteemed  in  France, 
where  they  call  it  perdrix  de  mer,  lea-partridge.  Like  all 
other  good  things,  it  fhould  be  taken  in  moderation.  A 
mufician  of  fame,  having  travelled,  in  his  harmonical 
tour,  not  unlike  Dr.  Burney,  as  far  as  Marfeilles,  found 
there  this  fifh  fo  delicate,  fo  much  to  his  tafte,  that  he 
died  of  an  indigeftion  after  eating  too  much  of  it.  His 
friends  erefled  a  tomb  to  his  memory ;  and  a  W3g  among 
them  gave  the  following  epitaph  : 


which,  being  read  according  to  the  French  gamut  and 
pronunciation,  gives  thefe  words,  La  J'ole  Va  mis  Id; 
“The  foie  placed  him  there.” 

The  fame  confufion  which  we  remarked  before  is  found 
in  the  drawings  of  this  fpecies  in  various  authors.  In 
Belon,  who  firft  gave  a  defcription  of  the  foie,  the  eyes 
are  on  the  right  fide;  in  Rondeletius  on  the  left; 
Gefner  has  reprefented  them  one  time  on  the  right, 
and  another  on  the  left.  In  Aldrovandus,  Ruyfch, 
Willughby,  and  Bloch,  the  defigns  are  right;  in  Jonlton 
they  are  wrong. 

The  fcales,  from  the  elegance  of  their  ftrudture,  have 
long  fince  formed  objedls  for  the  microfcope.  An  erro¬ 
neous  idea  fometimes  prevails  that  the  fpiny  end  of  the 
fcale  is  that  by  which  it  is  inferted  into  the  fkin  :  that, 
however,  is  not  the  cafe.  Fig.  3.  on  the  annexed  engra¬ 
ving,  reprefents  a  fcale  as  it  appears  in  the  microfcope; 
the  pointed  part  is  that  without  the  fkin,  as  may  be  feen 
in  fig.  4.  which  reprefents  a  piece  of  the  ficin  with  the 
fcales,  as  viewed  by  the  opaque  microfcope. 

(3.  Monf.  Noel,  of  Rouen,  difcovered  a  variety  of  the 
foie,  which  inhabits  the  mouth  of  Orne,  in  Normandy. 
It  is  called  cardine.  The  head  is  much  larger  and  longer; 
the  right  fide  is  of  a  red  fawn-colour.  It  is  not  in  fuch 
efteem  as  the  genuine  foie. 

16.  Pieuronedles  arnogloffus,  the  fmooth  foie:  thin, 
pellucid,  white,  and  fmooth.  Found,  but  rarely,  on  the 
coafts  of  Cornwall. 

37.  Pleuronedles  linguatula,  the  tongue-fnaped  or 
Venetian  foie  :  vent  on  the  left  fide  ;  teeth  fharp.  The 
dorfal  fin  has  68  rays,  the  peflorals  10,  ventrals  6,  anal  55, 
caudal  19.  This  inhabits  the  European  feas.  The  tail- 
fin  is  rounded;  the  dorfal  fin  reaches  almoft  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  muzzle. 

18.  Pleuronefles  glacialis,  the  glacial  foie  :  very 
fmooth;  above  brown,  beneath  white;  middle  rays  of 
the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  rough  with  fmall  fpines.  There 
are  56  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  and  39  in  the  anal;  the  tail- 
fin  rounded.  It  inhabits  fandy  places  in  the  Frozen  fea; 
grow's  to  the  length  of  nine  inches.  The  bony  part  of 
the  head  behind  the  eyes  is  prominent  and  rough  ;  the 
reft  of  the  body,  tail,  &c.  entirely  fmooth.  Firft  de- 
fcribed  by  Pallas. 

19.  Pleuronedles  platefloides,  the  fpotted  foie  :  brown 
fpots  on  the  right  or  upper  furface.  There  are  89  rays  in 
the  dorfal  fin,  12  in  the  pectorals,  6  in  the  ventrals,  71 
in  the  anal,  18  in  the  caudal.  This  is  one  of  the  fnalleft 
of  the  genus,  and  the  leaft  efteemed  as  food.  The  head 
is  fmooth;  eyes  black,  iris  filvery:  lower  jaw  longer, 
terminated  by  a  turbercle  ;  tongue  long,  flender,  fmooth, 
rounded  at  the  end;  vent  at  the  edge  of  the  belly; 
lateral  line  ftraight ;  peftoral  fins  fliort,  and,  like  the  veil- 
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Krais,  wedged  ;  tail  large,  broad,  a  little  rounded.  In¬ 
habits,  though  rarely,  fandy  places  on  the  mouths  of 
rivers  in  Greenland  :  hardly  a  foot  long;  feeds  on  fmall 
worms  and  fi(h.  In  (hape  refembles  P.  linguatula,  in  its 
fcales  the  common  foie,  and  in  its  fpots  the  plaife. 

20.  Pleuroneftes  Sinenfis,  the  Chinefe  foie  :  the  caudal 
fin  very  large,  quite  diftin£t  from  the  dorfal  and  anal,  and 
rounded  almoft  like  the  top  of  a.  pike ;  the  right  fide 
of  the  fi(h  brown,  with  black  dots  arranged  in  a  quin¬ 
cunx  form;  left  fide  white.  This  fpecies  is  defcribed 
by  Cepede  from  the  coloured  Chinefe  drawings  brought 
from  Holland  to  Paris  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  dorfal  fin  begins  behind  the  nape  of  the  neck;  this 
fin  is  very  low  for  about  half  the  total  length  of  the  fi(h, 
and  there  are  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  (liort  ftrong 
1'pines  along  the  left  fide  of  the  anterior  part  of  that  fin  ; 
there  are  fimilar  fpines  along  the  left  fide  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  part  of  the  anal  fin.  Each  operculum  is  made  up 
of  three  or  four  pieces.  The  height  of  the  fifii  exceeds 
half  the  total  length.  Befides  the  black  dots  mentioned 
in  the  fpecific  character,  there  are  feveral  irregular,  large, 
brownilh,  clouded  fpots,  upon  the  right  fide. 

21.  Pleurone&es  pegufa,  the  pitch  foies  body  and 
tail  lengthened;  peddorai  fins  ftraight,  dorfal  and  anal 
higher  towards  the  tail  than  towards  the  head;  fcales 
minute,  but  adhering  ftrongly  to  the  (kin  ;  feven  to  nine 
large  round  blackifit  fpots  on  the  right  fide.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  according  to 
.Rondeletius,  received  its  name  from  its  fcales  (licking  on 
like  pitch,  for  they  cannot  be  eafily  feparated  till  the  fiih 
has  been  foaked  in  warm  water.  According  to  Noel, 
it  is  caught,  though  rarely,  about  Caen  in  Normandy. 
The  handfome  fpots  on  the  right  fide  are  placed  on  a 
reddifh  ground,  and  fome  inclofed  in  a  dark  border. 

22.  Pleuronedles  barbatus,  the  bearded  foie  :  no  pec¬ 
toral  fins;  barbies  at  the  jaws,  upper  the longeft;  body 
oblong,  with  white  circular  fpots.  This  and  five  others, 
being  deftitute  of  peftoral  fins,  are  placed  by  Cepede  in 
a  feparate  genus,  achirus,  which  in  Greek  fignifies 
“  having  no  hands.”  Its  country  is  unknown. 

23.  Pleuronefres  marmoratus,  tire  .marbled  foie  :  no  pec¬ 
toral  fins  ;  tail  rounded,  lateral  line  ftraight;  upper  jaw 
longeft  ;  right  fide  brown,  with  fpots  and  lines  as  white 
as  milk.  There  are  72  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  55  in  the 
anal,  5  in  the  ventrals,  18  in  the  tail,  5  or  6  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  gills.  This  is  a  beautiful  fpecies;  firft  ob- 
ferved  by  Commerfon  at  the  Ifle  of  France  in  1769.  The 
fins  are  white  mingled  with  grey  and  blue,  and  dotted 
with  black.  The  fcales  are  hardly  vifible.  The  dorfal 
fin  reaches  from  the  end  of  the  fnout  to  the  tail-fin.  All 
along  the  bafe  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins,  Commerfon  ofc- 
ferved  as  many  pores  as  rays ;  thefe  little  orifices,  upon 
being  prefied,  yielded  a  milky  juice. 

24.  Pleuroneftes  pavoninus,  the  peacock  foie:  no 
peftoral  fins;  upper  jaw  longeft;  lateral  line  ftraight; 
fmall  fcales  at  the  origin  of  the  dorfal  and  anal 
fins;  irregular  whitifti  and  brown  ocellated  fpots.  Tiie 
dorfal  fin  has  57  rays,  the  anal  55,  the  ventrals  6  each,  the 
caudal,  which  is  rounded,  17.  This  is  added  likewife 
by  Cepede  from  the  colleflion  of  natural  hiftory  brought 
from  Holland  to  Paris.  The  ocellated  fpots  have  occa- 
fioned  the  name.  The  dorfal  fin  runs  from  the  fnout  to 
the  tail-fin,  which,  however,  is  very  vifibly  diftinift  from 
this  and  from  the  anal. 

II.  Eyes  on  the  left  fide. 

25.  Pleuronefiies  lineatus,  the  lineated  foie  :  no  pefloral 
fins;  body  .rough,  barred  with  black.  53  rays  in  the 
dorfal  fin,  5  in  the  ventrals,  45  in  the  anal,  v6  in  the  tail, 
which  is  rounded.  Found  in  North  America  by  Dr. 
Garden.  Scales  ciliar;  upper  fide  brown,  under  whitifti. 
This  is  included  in  the  preceding  divifion  by  Cepede 
and  Shaw;  Gror.ovius  defcribes  it  in  the  fame  manner. 
Miftakes  in  engravings  of  this  genus  are  fo  common,  that 
it  is  eafy  to  be  deceived. 
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26.  Pleuronedles  bilineatus,  the  two-lined  foie  :  pecto¬ 
ral  fins  none  ;  two  lateral  lines  on  each  fide.  There  are 
four  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  four  in  each  ven¬ 
tral  fin,  and  174  in  the  anal,  tail,  and  dorfal,  fins,  which 
are  united.  The  body  is  thin  and  long.  The  head  is 
large,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  fmall  and  femiiunar; 
both  jaws  are  armed  with  blunt  teeth.  Clofe  to  the 
upper  lip  may  be  feen  on  both  fides  two  nollrils,  the  lower 
of  which  is  funnel-fhaped.  The  eyes  are  fmall  ;  pupil 
white,  furrounded  by  a  fea-green  iris  and  a  white  line; 
a  very  rare  inftance  of  the  pupil  being  light,  and  the  iris 
dark.  The  aperture  of  the  gills  is  wide,  covered  by  a 
fingle  plate,  which  conceals  alfo  the  branchial  membrane. 
The  head  and  body  are  covered  with  little  jagged  fcales, 
almoft  round.  One  of  the  lateral  lines  touches  the  back, 
the  other  is  on  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  both  have  their 
origin  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  head,  and  extend  to 
the  tail,  keeping  always  a  parallel  direftion.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  two  tranfverfe  lines,  one  of  which  arifes 
from  the  upper  lip,  makes  a  bend  near  the  covers  of  the 
gills,  and  then  lofes  itfelf  in  the  lateral  line  which  is  near 
the  gills;  the  fecond  begins  above  this,  and  goes  acrofs 
to  the  upper  lateral  line.  All  the  fins  are  brown  with 
fimple  rays;  the  dorfal  fin,  which  furrounds  the  head,  is 
loft  in  the  tail-fin,  as  is  the  anal  alfo;  the  anus  is  not  far 
from  the  aperture  of  the  gills.  This  fi(h  is  alfo  remarkable 
for  haVing  no  pe£loral  fins;  neither  can  any  fcales  be 
perceived  on  the  fins,  except  indeed  the  tail.  The  upper 
furface  is  brown  towards  the  edges,  and  yellow  in  the 
middle  ;  the  under  fide  is  white  inclining  to  red.  This 
fi(h  haunts  the  leas  of  China  and  the  Ealt  Indies.  The 
fpecies  is  not  very  well  known  ;  it  is  probably  good  food, 
like  the  reft  of  the  foies  5  it  lives,  like  them,  on  fnails 
and  fmall  crabs.  Its  fize  and  weight  are  not  exadtiy 
known.  The  liver  is  oblong,  confifting  of  one  lobe;  the 
fpleen  round  and  fmall;  the  Itomach  thin,  and  in  (hape, 
of  a  bag;  the  inteftinal  canal  had  many  bendings.  Bloch 
found  in  the  fifii  he  examined  neither  melt  nor  ova;  he 
received  fpecimens  of  it  from  Mr.  John,  of  Tranquebar. 

27.  Pieuroneftes  ornatus,  the  handfome  foie  :  no  pec¬ 
toral  fins;  one  lateral  line;  fcales  fmall,  round,  and  fer- 
rated  ;  eight  or  nine  dark  bands  on  the  body.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  dorfal  to  the  tip  of  the  tail-fin,  95 
rays;  from  the  beginning  of  the  anal  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  82  rays.  Given  by  Cepede  from  the  Dutch  col¬ 
lection  before  mentioned  ;  this  is  the  laft  fpecies  without 
ventral  fins. 

28.  Pieuroneftes  pundtatus,  the  prickly  foie:  broad_ 
marbled  body,  with  very  rough  fcales.  There  are  11  rays 
in  the  pedtoral  fins,  6  in  the  ventral,  68  in  the  anal,  14  in 
the  tail,  and  89  in  the  dorfal.  The  body  is  oval;  the 
head  middle-fixed,  with  very  fmall  fcales  ;  but  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  mouth  is  pretty  large,  and  both  jaws  are  armed 
with  feveral  rows  of  teeth  (landing  very  clofe  and  bend- 
inginwards;  there  are  two  bones  in  the  upper  lip,  which 
are  moveable  alfo;  and  juft  above  appears  one  oblong 
noftril.  The  eyes  projedt,  the  pupil  is  black,  iris  fea- 
green;  and  behind  each  eye  is  a  black  ftripe.  The  fcales 
are  fmall,  jagged,  and  very  clofe.  The  lateral  line,  which 
fifes  from  the  upper  eye,  bends  oppoiite  the  pedtoral  fin, 
and  then  keeps  on  ftraight  to  the  tail.  The  upper  furfac-e 
is  brown  towards  the  edge,  afn-coioured  in  the  middle; 
the  under  fide  is  white  inclining  to  red.  The  fins  are 
grey,  with  broad  rays,  and  covered  with  fcales;  the  dor- 
fid  fin  begins  at  the  upper  lip,  and  terminates  near  the 
tail.  The  body  and  fins  are  Fall  of  blackifit  fpots  round 
and  oblong.  The  red  fpots  with  which  this  fpecies  is  alfo 
overfptead,  and  its  refemblance  to  the  turbot,  have  got  .it 
the  name  of  rothbutt  among  the' Germans,  and  reltbull  in 
Denmark.  They  inhabit  the  North  Sea  ;  Jags  met  with 
them  in  Cornwall,  and  Pennant  in  the  Thames  at  Lon¬ 
don.  Ray  reckons  it  among  the  rare  fifii  of  Cornwall. 
At  Copenhagen  they  are  common  in  the  markets;  yet  nei¬ 
ther  Pont oppklau  nor  Muller  mention  them.  They  grow 
pretty  large;;  that  defcribed  by  Pennant  was  18  inches 
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long,  and  7  broad,  not  including  the  fins.  According  to 
Ray,  the  fielh  is  lean  and  hard;  therefore  little  efteemed 
in  Cornwall,  where  they  have  fo  many  that  are  better 
food;  at  Copenhagen  they  are  well  tailed,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion.  They  commonly  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  in 
fandy  places,  and  live  on  crabs,  fnails,  &c. 

29.  Pleuronedfes  rhornbus,  the  pearl:  body  broad  and 
fmooth.  There  are  6  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills, 
12  in  the  pedtoral  fins,  6  in  the  ventral,  57  in  the  anal,  16 
in  the  tail,  and  71  in  the  dorfal.  The  head  is  final],  but 
broad  ;  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  arched;  the  underjaw 
fomewhat  protruded;  both  jaws  are  armed  with  fmall  fiiarp 
teeth,  of  which  the  front  ones  are  the  largeft.  This  filh 
can  protrude  and  withdraw  both  jaws  at  will.  The  nof- 
trils  are  near  the  eyes  ;  the  eyes  have  a  black  pupil  and 
white  iris.  The  gill-covers  form  fan  obtufe  angle  towards 
the  back.  The  Icales  are  oblong  ;  but,  as  they  are  quite 
foft,  the  filh  feels  even  and  fmooth.  The  head  is  brown 
above,  as  well  as  the  body,  which  is  marbled  brown  and 
yellow  ;  the  under  fide  is  white.  The  lateral  line  forms  a 
bend  near  the  head,  and  then  pafles  ftraight  through  the 
middle  of  the  body.  The  fins  are  marbled  ;  and  have 
brown,  white,  and  yellow,  fpots.  The  dorfal  fin  origin¬ 
ates  juft  at  the  upper  jaw,  and  ends  at  the  tail-fin,  which 
is  long  and  fomewhat  rounded. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  all  parts  of  the  North  Sea,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  coafts  of  Sardinia,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fea;  alfo  in  the  Seine  at  Quevilly,  near  Rouen  in 
Normandy  ;  and  remains  of  them  have  been  found  at 
Oeningen  near  the  Rhine,  and  the  lake  of  Conftance. 
They  grow  to  a  conliderable  fize  :  in  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Domitian  it  is  fajd,  (but  not  credited  at  prefent,) 
that  one  was  taken  which  was  twenty  ells  long  and  a  foot 
thick.  It  is  a  voracious  filh,  and  is  caught  and  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  plaife.  It  is  called  lug-aleof  in 
Cornwall,  but  generally  known  by  the  name  of  pearl  in 
London. 

30.  Pleuronedfes  dentatus,  the  toothed  plaife:  body, 
oblong,  fmooth  ;  teeth  iharp,  extending  out  of  the  mouth. 
There  are  7  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  86  in  the 
dorfal  fin,  12  in  the  pedtorals,  6  in  the  ventrals,  50  in  the 
anal,  17  in  the  caudal,  which  is  rounded  and  fcaly.  In¬ 
habits  Carolina;  obferved  by  Dr.  Garden. 

31.  Pleuronedfes  maximus,  the  turbot:  body  rough 
with  obtufe  bony  tubercles.  There  are  7  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills,  10  in  the  pedforal  fins,  6  in  the 
ventral,  46  in  the  anal,  16  in  the  tail,  and  67  in  the  dor- 
fa).  The  body  is  long  and  lozenge-lhaped,  whence  the 
name  rhombus,  given  it  by  many  writers  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern.  It  is  marbled  brown  andyeiiow  on  the  upper  fide, 
on  the  under  white  with  brown  fpots.  The  tubercles  are 
much  larger  on  the  tipper  fide  than  on  the  under,  and 
both  are  covered  with  thin  fcales,  though  Wiliughby, 
Ray,  and  Pennant,  deny  that  the  turbot  has  any;  they 
ni3y  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  thofe  naturalifts,  be- 
caufe  they  are  thin,  and  lie  deep  in  the  fkin.  The  head 
is  broad,  and  rough  to  the  touch,  as  is  the  body  alfo,  on 
account  of  the  little  knobs  mentioned  before;  thefe  tu¬ 
bercles  are  lefs  numerous  in  the  female.  The  eyes  are 
large,  having  a  fea-green  pupil  furrounded  with  a  brown 
iris.  The  aperture  of  the  gills  is  wide.  The  upper  jaw 
protrudes,  and  both  are  furnifhed  with  feveral  rows  of 
fmall  teeth.  The  fins  are  yellowifh,  with  black  fpots  and 
dots.  The  lateral  line  forms  a  bend  at  the  breaft  ;  then 
divides  the  body  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is  fmooth. 

This  fifti  is  found  in  the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  Mediterranean;  and  grows  to  a  conliderable  fize: 
Rondeletius  profefles  to  have  feen  fome  five  ells  long,  four 
broad,  and  a  foot  thick.  In  England  they  are  taken  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  weight,  and  are  reckoned  a  great 
delicacy.  As  the  foie  has  acquired  the  name  of  fea-par- 
tridge,  fo  the  turbot  is  called  in  France,  faifan  de  mer, 
fea-pheafant.  As  to  the  method  of  taking  them,  fee  the 
article  Fishery,  vol.  vii.  p.416. 

32.  Pleuronedfes  pafler,  the  fea  fparrow,  or  whiff :  late¬ 
ral  line  much  curved  at  its  origin,  and  prickly.  There 

Vol.  XX.  No.  1401. 
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are  6  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  12  in  the  pedtoral 
fins,  6  in  the  ventral,  44  in  the  anal,  16  in  the  tail,  and 
59  in  the  dorfal.  Befides  the  head  and  the  lateral  line, 
the  bafe  of  the  rays  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  alfo 
armed  with  prickles;  the  reft  of  the  body  is  fmooth  on 
the  upper  furface.  On  the  under  fide  there  are  no  pric¬ 
kles,  except  at  the  origin  of  the  fins,  and  a  few  at  the  head. 
The  upper  furface  is  marbled  grey  and  yellow;  the  under 
part  is  white.  The  body  is  lengthened,  as  well  as  the 
head;  the  under  jaw  protrudes;  both  are  furnilhed  with 
fmall  teeth.  The  eyes  are  fmall,  and  near  each  other  ;  the 
pupil  is  a  yellowifh-green,  the  iris  brown.  Both  fides  are 
covered  with  fmall  thin  fcales.  The  lateral  line  is  ftraight 
after  a  deep  curvature  at  the  beginning.  The  fins  are 
yellowifh,  with  brown  fpots  ;  in  other  refpedts  they  are 
like  thofe  of  the  plaife  ;  there  is  a  fpine  at  the  vent.  This 
fpecies  abounds  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic;  it  is 
caught  and  prepared  like  the  reft  of  the  genus  §  it  is  well- 
tafted,  but  fomewhat  harder  than  the  flounder.  The  fpawn- 
ing  time  and  the  interior  conformation  refemble  the  other 
fpecies  of  this  genus.  It  grows  about  the  fize  of  the 
plaife,  though  fome  are  faid  to  weigli  fix  or  eight  pounds; 
in  fome  countries  it  is  confounded  with  the  flounder,  as 
it  was  conftantly  by  the  ancients.  Artedius  is  the  firft 
who  made  it  a  diftindt  fpecies ;  even  Pennant  regards  this 
and  the  flounder  as  one  fpecies. 

33.  Pleuronedfes  papillofus,  the  hairy  plaife  :  lateral 
line  curved;  body  papillous.  In  the  dorfal  fin  58  rays, 
in  the  pedforals  12,  ventrals  6,  anal  42,  tail  16.  Inha¬ 
bits  America;  left  fide  cinereous,  right  fide  white.  Pro¬ 
bably  a  variety  of  the  preceding. 

34.  Pleuronedfes  mancus,  the  large-fcaled  foie,  orcomb- 
fifn  :  fcales  very  large;  head  tuberculate.  There  are  14 
rays  in  the  pedtoral  fins,  6  in  the  ventral,  45  in  the  anal, 
17  in  the  tail,  and  69  in  the  dorfal.  The  head  is  broad  ; 
the  aperture  of  the  mouth  wide,  the  under  jaw  longer 
than  the  upper,  both  armed  with  fiiarp  wedge-lhaped 
teeth  5  the  teeth  of  this  fpecies  are  longer  than  of  any 
other  kind  of  foie ;  the  tongue  is  fmooth,  loofe,  and 
pointed.  The  eyes  are  near  together  ;  pupil  black,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  white  iris  and  a  brown  circle  ;  the  noftrils 
are  double,  and  lie  before  the  eyes.  The  aperture  of  the 
gills  is  wide;  the  covers  confift  of  two  little  plates.  The 
ground-colour  of  the  filh  is  brown  on  the  upper  furface, 
white  underneath;  on  the  upper  fide  every  fcale  has  a 
fpot  of  the  fame  colour,  and  thefe  fpots  are  darker  as 
they  approach  the  back  of  the  filh.  The  lateral  line, 
which  begins  near  the  top  of  the  neck,  makes  a  fmall 
curve  downwards,  and  is  loft  in  the  midft  of  the  tail-fin, 
which  is  round.  The  rays  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  are 
fimple;  all  the  reft  branched;  and  all  the  fins  are  of  a 
brown  colour.  This  fifti  is  found  in  the  fea  of  Bralil, 
where  it  lies  in  the  fand  ;  it  feeds  on  crabs,  fmall  filh,  &c. 
Prince  Maurice  fays  it  grows  to  the  length  of  about  two 
feet,  and  that  it  is  well-tafted.  Marcgrave,  Pifo,  Ruyfch, 
and  Gefner,  have  reprefented  this  fpecies  with  the  eyes  on 
the  right  fide,  having  incorredtly  copied  Prince  Maurice’s 
drawing,  where  they  are  placed  on  the  left  fide,  as  in  re¬ 
ality  they  ftionld  be.  This  inaccuracy  we  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  occaiion  to  remark  upon  in  our  defcription  of  this 
fingular  genus  of  fifties. 

35.  Pleuronedfes  argus,  the  argus  flounder:  blue  cref- 
cent-fiiaped  marks  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  body  :  tail 
rounded  ;  jaws  equal.  There  are  10  rays  in  each  pedtoral 
fin,  8  in  each  ventral,  69  in  the  anal,  17  in  the  tail,  and 
79  in  the  dorfal. 

This  beautiful  filh  has  the  upper  furface  of  the  body 
adorned  with  fpots  of  a  clear  yellow  colour  intermingled 
with  brown  dots,  and  furrounded  with  thofe  blue  marks 
which  form  the  fpecific  charadter  of  the  filh  ;  thefe  marks 
fometimes  form  a  complete  circle,  fometimes  two  or  three 
fegments.  Between  thefe  fegments,  are  ftrewed  every 
wliere  little  blue  fpots  and  dark  brown  dots.  The  head 
is  broad ;  the  eyes  are  far  apart ;  they  have  a  blue 
pupil,  furrounded  with  a  brown  and  white  iris.  The 
eye  which  is  turned  towards  the  back  is  larger  than 
S  N  the 
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the  other.  The  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  and  armed 
with  little  (harp  teeth.  The  lkin  which  joins  the 
rays  is  yellowiffi,  and  the  rays  are  brown’;  both  orna¬ 
mented  with  blue  fpots.  The  pe&oral  and  tail  fins  have 
branched  rays,  the  latter  is  round  ;  the  dorfal  fin  extends 
from  the  fnout  to  the  tail.  The  lateral  line  makes  a  bend 
above  the  pedioralfin;  then  pafies  on  down  the  middle  of 
the  body.  The  under  fide  is  afh-colour;  both  fides  are 
covered  with  little  foft  fcales. 

Marcgrave  found  the  argus  at  Brafil,  Plumier  about  the 
Antilles,  Catefby  in  Carolina,  Solander  at  Otaheite,  and 
Forfter  in  the  ifiand  of  Rotterdam.  It  grows  from  one  to 
two  feet  long.  In  winter  it  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  ;  in  fpring  it  mounts  the  dreams,  where  it  remains 
during  fummer;  and  then  its  flefli  becomes  tender  and 
well-tafted;  but  Feuille  fays  it  is  full  of  very  fmall  bones, 
like  the  Iliad  or  herring.  Catefby’s  beautiful  reprefenta- 
tion  of  this  fpecies,  from  which  our  fig.  5  is  copied,  has 
the  eyes  on  the  dexter  fide. 

Cepede  fuppofes  the  following  ( lunatus ),  and  the  mancus 
alfo,  to  be  only  varieties  of  this.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
fynonymes  are  much  confounded  in  thefe  three  fpecies. 

36.  Pleurone£tes  lunatus,  the  lunate  foie  :  body  Mat¬ 
tered  with  blue  femilunate  fpots;  tail  Innate.  In  the 
dorfal  fin  85  rays,  in  the  peiftorals  12,  in  the  ventrals  6, 
in  the  anal  79,  in  the  caudal  17.  Inhabits  North  Ame¬ 
rica. 

37.  Pleuronefles  ftellatus,  the  ftellated  flounder  :  colour 
brown,  with  verynumerous  whitifh  tubercles  radiated  with 
fpines.  This  elegant  fpecies  is  frequently  found,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Pallas,  about  the  months  of  rivers  in  the  Cu- 
rile  iflands.  Its  ufual  length  is  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhat 
lefs  than  a  foot  and  a  half;  or  nearly  that  of  a  plaife; 
which  it  alfo  refembles  in  (hape  ;  but  the  eyes  are  on  the 
left  fide,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  very  thickly 
rnuricated  all  over  with  fmall  tubercles  of  a  whitifli  cad, 
fmooth  in  the  centre,  but  radiated  round  the  edge  with 
fmall  fpines  :  the  under  fide  is  white,  and  the  fins  are  pale 
with  dufky  or  blackifh  dreaks  here  and  there  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  rays. 

38.  Pleuronefles  Japonicus,  the  Japan  plaife:  tongue 
rough.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Japan  feas.  It  is  about  fix 
inches  long ;  the  colour  is  brownilh  above  and  whitifli  be¬ 
neath;  rays  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fin  fo  extremely  nume¬ 
rous,  as  to  be  counted  with  difficulty. 

39.  Pleuronedles  calimanda,  the  royal  plaife  :  the  left 
fide  fhagreened,  and  fprinkled  with  various  colours;  lower 
jaw  much  raifed.  This  was  fird  defcribed  by  Duhamel, 
who  found  it  in  the  ocean.  Its  length  is  eight  or  ten 
inches.  It  is  beautifully  marked  on  the  upper  furface 
with  reddifli,  brown,  and  dark  grey.  Some  have  a  gold 
fpot  on  the  tail  in  a  dark-brown  circle;  the  fiffiermen  fay, 
that  the  males  have  a  fecond  fpot  above  the  fird,  and  a 
third  near  the  operculum. 

40.  Pleuroneftes  Comnrerfonii,  Commerfon’s  foie  :  the 
upper  j3vv  protruded,  the  upper  eye  forwarder  than  the 
lower  ;  the  lateral  line  bends  a  little  upwards,  then  down¬ 
wards  ;  fcales  very  fmall.  The  dorfal  fin  has  90  rays,  and 
reaches  the  whole  length  of  body,  tail,  and  head;  the  anal 
70  ;  the  pectorals  have  9  rays  each,  and  that  on  the  right 
fide  is  fmaller  than  the  other ;  in  the  ventral  fins  6  rays ; 
and  in  the  tail,  which  is  rounded,  1  5  rays.  Body  oblong ; 
the  left  fide  whitifli,  with  pale  reddifli  fpots.  Length 
about  fix  inches  ;  found  in  the  fea  at  the  Ille  of  France, 
and  is  faid  to  be  better  eating  than  the  foie.  Defcribed  and 
figured  by  Commerfon. 

PLEURO THAL'LIS,  /.  in  botany.  See  Epidendrum 
rufcifolium. 

PLEURS,  a  town  of  SwifTerland,  which  was  formerly 
large  and  flourifliing,  and  fubjedl,  as  well  as  Chiavenn3, 
to  the  Giifons.  It  is  (aid  to  have  contained  three 
churches,  many  large  houfes,  and  a  ftone  bridge  over  the 
Maria;  and  that  its  population  amounted  to  at  lead  1500 
inhabitants,  who  carried  on  no  inconfiderable  commerce. 
But  it  was  totally  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  Mount 
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Conto,  which  terrible  cataftrophe  happened  on  the  25th 
of  Auguft,  1618.  The  valley  in  which  it  was  fituated  is 
very  narrow,  and  the  whole  town  was  buried  in  one  un- 
diftinguifhed  ruin.  A  contemporary  account  relates, 
that  the  cloud  of  dull  and  rubbiffi  was  fo  great  as  to 
cover  the  heavens  like  fmoke,  and  even  to  extend  as  far 
as  Chiavenna  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  place,  alarmed 
at  the  phenomenon,  were  Hill  more  terrified  at  the  fudden 
difappearance  of  the  river  Maria,  the  courfe  of  which 
was  flopped  by  the  fallen  fragments  of  rock;  and,  appre- 
henlive  that  the  torrent  had  undermined  Chiavenna, 
they  precipitately  fled  in  great  numbers  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  A  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
country  hotife,  belonging  to  the  richell  family  in  the 
place,  are  the  only  remains  of  its  former  exiftence. 

PLEURTU'IT,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  the 
Ille  and  Vilaine  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-  w’eft  of  Rennes. 
Population  1900. 

PLEUVAU'LT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Dijon. 

PLEX'US,  f.  [Lat.  from  plicn,  to  knit  or  weave  ]  A 
term  applied  to  various  parrs  of  the  body,  where  feve- 
ral  nerves  or  blood-veffels  are  united  together. —  In  the 
nervous  fyftem  plexufes  are  frequent,  particularly  in  the 
fympathetic.  Chambers. 

PLEY'BEN,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Finifterre ; 
containing,  with  its  pariffi,  3700  inhabitants:  fix  miles 
north  by  eaft  of  Quimper. 

PLEY'BERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  for¬ 
merly  called  “  Auffenftein  :”  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Clagen- 
fu  rt. 

PLIABIL'ITY,  /.  Flexibility;  pliablenefs. 

PLI' ABLE,  aelj.  [from plier,  Fr.  to  bend.]  Eafytobe 
bent  ;  flexible. — Whether  the  different  motions  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits  may  have  any  effe£l  on  the  mould  of  the  face, 
when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  I  fhall  leave 
to  the  curious.  Addifon. — Flexible  of  dilpolition  ;  eafy 
to  be  perfuaded. — Pliable  ffie  promifed  to  be.  More's  Life 
of  the  Soul. 

PLI'ABLENESS,  /.  Flexibility;  eafinefs  to  be  bent. 
Flexibility  of  mind.— Compare  the  ingenious  pliablenefs 
to  virtuous  counfels  in  youth,  as  it  comes  freth  and  un¬ 
tainted  out  of  the  hands  of  nature,  with  the  confirmed 
obftinacy  in  mod:  forts  of  fin,  that  is  to  be  found  in  an 
aged  (inner.  South's  Serm. 

PLI'ANCY,  /.  Eafinefs  to  be  bent.— Had  notexercife 
been  neceflary,  nature  would  not  have  given  fuch  an 
adlivity  to  the  limbs,  and  fuch  a  pliancy  to  every  parr, 
as  produces  thofe  compreffions  and  extenfions  neceflary 
for  the  prefervation  of  fuch  a  lyftem.  Addifon's  SpeElator. 

PLI'ANT,  adj.  Bending;  tough;  flexile  ;  flexible; 
lithe;  limber. — An  anatomift  promifed  to  difleft  a  wo¬ 
man’s  tongue,  and  examine  whether  the  fibres  may  net 
be  made  up  of  a  finer  and  more  pliant  thread.  Addifon's 
Spe&ator. — Eafy  to  take  a  form  : 

As  the  wax  melts  that  to  the  flame  I  hold, 

Pliant  and  warm  may  (till  her  heart  remain, 

Soft  to  the  print,  but  ne’er  turn  hard  again.  Granville. 

Eafily  complying.— In  languages  the  tongue  is  more  pliant 
to  all  founds,  the  joints  more  lupple  to  all  feats  of  activity, 
in  youth  than  afterwards.  Bacon's  Effays. 

Thofe,  who  bore  bulwarks  on  their  backs, 

Now  praftife  ev’ry  pliant  gefture, 

Op’ning  their  trunk  for  ev’ry  teller.  Swift's  Mifcetl. 

Eafily  perfuaded.— The  will  was  then  duftile  and  pliant 
to  right  reafon,  it  met  the  dilates  of  a  clarified  under- 
ftanding  halfway.  South. 

FLI'ANT  ME'ALY  TREE,/.  A  common  tree  in 
plantations.  See  Viburnum.  , 

PLI'ANTNESS,/  Flexibility;  toughnefs.— Greatneis 
of  weight,  clofenels  of  parts,  fixation,  pliantnejs,  or  fott- 
nefs.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  Tnra 
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PLI'CA,  f.  [Lat.  plique,  old  Fr.]  A  difeafe  of  the 
hair,  faid  to  be  almoit  peculiar  to  Poland;  and  called 
Plica  Polonica.  See  the  article  Pathology,  vol.  xix.  p. 
364. — Many  difeafes  altogether  unknown  to  Galen  and 
Hippocrates;  as,  fmall-pox,  plica,  fweating  ficknefs,  See. 
Eurton's  Anat.  of  Mel. 

PLICA'TION,  or  Pli'cature,  f.  [ plicatura ,  Lat.  from 
plico,  to  fold.]  Fold  ;  double  : 

No  man  can  unfold 

The  many  plicatvres  fo  clofely  prefs’d. 

Mures  Song  of  the  Soul. 

PLIE'DERHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wir- 
temberg,  on  the  Rems,  near  Lorch  ;  with  1  300  inhabitants. 

PLIENIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wirtemberg, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Stutgard.  Population  900. 

PLIE'RH  AUSEN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  Wirtem- 
berg,  near  JJrach  ;  with  900  inhabitants. 

PLI'ERS,  j.  [from  plier,  Fr.  to  bend.]  An  indru- 
tnent  by  which  any  thing  is  laid  hold  on,  commonly  to 
bend  it. — Pliers  are  of  various  forts,  fiat-nofed,  round- 
nofed,  long-no(ed,  See.  Their  office  is  to  hold  and  fallen 
upon  a  (mall  work,  and  to  fit  it  in  its  place.  The  round- 
nofed  pliers  are  uled  for  turning  or  boring  wire  or  fmall 
plate  into  a  circular  form.  Moron. — I  made  a  detention 
by  a  fmall  pair  of  pliers.  Wifeman. 

To  PLIGHT,  v.  a.  [plihtan,  Sax.]  To  pledge  ;  to  give 
as  furety. — Here  my  inviolable  faith  I  plight.  Dryden. 
New  loves  you  feek, 

New  vow's  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break.  Dryden. 
I'll  never  mix  my  plighted  hands  with  thine, 

While  fuch  a  cloud  of  mifehiefs  hangs  about  us.  Addifon. 

To  braid;  to  weave  ;  [from  plico,  Lat.  whence  to  ply  or 
bend,  and  plight,  pleight,  or  plait,  a  fold  or  flexure.]  — 
She  [Boadicea]  wore  a  plighted  garment  of  divers  colours. 
Milton's  Hijl.  of  Eng. 

Her  head  ffie  fondly  would  aguize 
With  gaudy  girlonds,  or  flefh  flowrets  dight 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  ruflies  plight.  Spenfer. 

I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vifion 

Of  fome  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 

That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 

And  play  i’  the  plighted  clouds.  Milton's  Comus. 

PLIGHT,  f.  [Skinner  imagines  it  to  be  derived  from 
the  Teut.  plicht,  office  or  employment ;  but  Junius  ob- 
ferves,  that  plibs,  Sax.  fignifies  diftrefs  or  preffing  danger ; 
and  plight  is  moil  commonly  ufed  in  a  bad  fenfe.]  Con¬ 
dition;  Hate. —  I  think  myfeif  in  better  plight  for  a 
lender  than  you  are.  Shahejpeare. 

Befeech  your  highnefs. 

My  women  may  be  with  me  ;  for,  you  fee 
M y  plight  requires  it.  Shakefpeare's  Wint.  Tale. 

Thou  mud  not  here 

Lie  in  this  miferable  loathfome  plight.  Miltons  S.  A. 
Good  cafe. — When  a  traveller  and  his  horfe  are  in  heart 
and  plight,  when  his  purfe  is  full,  and  the  day  before 
him,  he  takes  the  road  only  where  it  is  clean  or  conve¬ 
nient.  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub.  , 

Who  abufetli  his  cattle  and  (larves  them  for  meat. 

By  carting  or  plowing,  his  gaine  is  not  great  ; 

Where  he  that  with  labour  can  ufe  them  aright, 

Hath  gaine  to  his  comfort,  and  cattel  in  plight.  Tujfer, 
Pledge  ;  gage:  [from  To  plight ,  to  pledge  ] 

That  lord,  whole  hand  mud  take  my  plight,  (hall  carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty.  Shukefp. 
A  fold;  a  pucker;  a  double;  a  purfle;  a  plait :  [from 
To  plight;  to  braid.] 

Yclad,  for  fear  of  fcorching  air, 

All  in  a  filken  camus,  lilly  white, 

Purfied  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 
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A  garment  of  fome  kind.  Probably  a  mantle  or  plaid. 

Becaufe  my  wrack 

Chanc’t  on  his  father’s  fhore,  he  let  not  lack 

My  plight,  or  coate,  or  cloake,  or  any  thing 

Might  cherilh  heat  in  me.  Chapman. 

PLI'GHTER,  f.  A  pledger;  that  which  plights : 

To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 

And  fay,  “God  quit  you,’’  be  familiar  with 
“  My  playfellow,  your  hand.”  This  kingly  feal, 

And  plighter  of  high  hearts  !  Shakejpeare's  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

To  PLIM,  v.  n.  To  fwell  ;  to  increafe  in  bulk.  Grofe 
cites  this  expreflion  as  peculiar  to  the  Exmore  dialeCt: 
but  it  is  ufed  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  is  appa¬ 
rently  a  corruption  of  plump  ;  as,  The  bacon  will  ptim 
in  the  pot. 

PLIN'IA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Plunder,  in  memory  of  the 
elder  Pliny.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  icofandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  rofaceae,  Jujf.  Gene¬ 
ric  chandlers — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  five  or 
four  parted;  fegments  acute,  flat,  fmall.  Corolla  five  or 
four  petal  led ;  petals  ovate,  concave.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  numerous,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  coroila  ; 
antherae  fmall.  Piflillum :  germ  fuperior,  fmall;  dyle 
awl-fhaped,  longer  than  the  flamens  :  fligma  Ample. 
Pericarpium  :  drupe  very  large,  globular,  grooved.  Seed 
fingle,  very  large,  globular,  fmooth. — Ejjential  Character. 
Calyx  five  or  four  parted  ;  petals  five  or  four;  drupe 
fuperior,  grooved;  (inferior  in  PI.  pedunculata.) 

1.  Plinia  crocea,  or  faffron-fruited  plinia  :  flowers  five- 
petalled.  By  Plunder's  figure,  which  is  our  only  guide, 
this  appears  to  be  a  tree,  with  round  alternate  branches. 
The  leaves  are  oppofite,  nearly  fertile,  ovate,  pointed, 
entire,  about  three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  apparently 
fmooth,  with  one  rib,  and  many  tranfverfe  incurved  veins. 
Flowers  fcattered  over  the  larger  branches,  nearly  fertile, 
folitary,  fcarcely  fo  bigas  a  hawthorn  blolfom,  the  taper¬ 
ing  dyle  projecting  beyond  the  numerous  damens,  which 
are  themfelves  longer  than  the  petals.  Fruit  globular, 
faffron-coloured  and  fragrant,  according  to  Plumier,  the 
fize  of  a  large  goofeberry,  deeply  f  urrowed,  and  wrinkled. 
Nut  more  (lightly  furrowed,  or  rather  quite  globular  and 
only  driated,  large,  wdth  a  thin  rtiell,  and  full  kernel. 

2.  Plinia  pedunculata,  or  red-fruited  plinia  :  flowers 
four-petalied.  Leaves  oppofite,  Ample,  even,  like  thofe 
of  myrtle,  ovate.  Flowers  peduncled,  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  fubumbelled  ;  petals  four  or  eight,  obovate,  fertile, 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Berry  roundifh,  the  fize  of  a 
plum,  with  eight  fwellings,  one-celled,  umbilicated  with 
a  four-toothed  calyx,  very  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies, 
red  and  fapid.  Seed  Angle,  fubglobular.  Native  of  Brafil. 
Cultivated  here  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in 
January  and  February.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  in 
Madeira  and  the  Wed  Indies.  In  this  country  it  may 
be  increafed  by  the  feeds,  which  rtiould  be  procured  from 
abroad,  and  which  rtiould  be  fown  in  pots,  filled  with 
rich  mould,  plunging  them  in  a  bark  hot-bed,  when  they 
appear  in  the  fame  feafon.  It  may  alfo  be  increafed  by 
planting  cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots,  in  the  later  fpring 
and  fummer  months,  in  pots  filled  with  good  earth,  co¬ 
vering  them  with  hand  or  bell  glades,  and  watering  them 
occafionally .  They  may  be  fo  rooted  as  to  be  fit  for  remov¬ 
ing  into  leparate  pots  the  fame  year.  It  is  a  plant 
highly  ornamental  in  dove  collections,  from  its  flowering 
in  the  winter  feafon.  This  fpecies  is  thrice  repeated  by 
Linnaeus  :  twice  in  the  Species  Plantarum,  under  the  names 
of  Eugenia  and  Myrtus ;  and  again  in  the  thirteenth 
edition  of  Syrtema  Vcgetabilium  and  Mantilla  Plantarum, 
under  the  name  of  Plinia  rubra.  See  Myrtus  Braft- 
liana,  vol.  ii.  p.  459. 

PL1N  lA'N  A,  a  town  or  rather  village  of  Italy:  fix 
miles  north  of  Como.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  a 
Angular  fountain,  which  is  dill  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  ftaie 
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as  defcribed  by  Pliny,  lib.iv.  Ep.  30.  This  fpring  burfts 
from  a  rock,  and  falls  in  natural  cafcadesinto  the  lake  of 
Como.  It  ebbs  and  flows  three  times  a-day  ;  gradually 
riling  until  it  forms  a  confiderable  dream,  and  then  as 
gradually  fubfiding  till  it  becomes  alrriod  dry. 

PLINLIM'MON,  the  higheft  mountain  of  Wales,  more 
frequently  called  Snowdon  ;  which  fee. 

PLINTH,  f.  [from  oj-AuSo;,  Gr,  a  brick.]  In  architect- 
-ure,  a  flat  fquare  member,  in  form  of  a  brick:  fometimes, 
alfo,  called  the  Jlippev.— The  plinth  is  ufed  as  the  foot,  or 
foundation  of  columns:  being  that  flat  fquare  table, 
under  the  mouldings  of  the  bale  and  pedeftal,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  whole  order;  feeming  to  have  been  originally 
intended  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  primitive  wooden  pil¬ 
lars  from  rotting.  Chambers. — The  plinth  of  a  wall,  is  a 
term  for  two  or  three  rows  of  bricks  advancing  out  from 
the  wall;  or  in  the  general  for  any  flat  high  moulding, 
ferving  in  a  front  wall  to  mark  the  floors;  or  to  fuflain 
the  eaves  of  a  wall,  and  the  larmier  of  a  chimney.  Cham¬ 
bers. 

PLIN'Y  the  Elder,  or  Caius  Plinius  Secundus, 
having  been  called  Pliny  from  his  father,  and  Secundus 
from  his  mother, .was  a  didinguifhed  Roman  writer,  born 
probably  at  Verona,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  23. 
He  was  defcended  of  an  illuflrious  family,  and  ferved  in 
the  army  as  a  commander  of  cavalry  during  the  wars  in 
Germany.  He  rofe  to  various  public  employments,  un- 
derthe  emperors  Nero,  Vefpafian,  and  Titus  ;  was  aggrega¬ 
ted  to  the  college  of  augurs,  and  made  procurator  in  Spain. 
There  is  fcarcely  an  example  of  a  man  of  bufinefs,  who  was 
alfo  fo  devoted  to  fludy,  or  comprehended  fuch  an  extent  of 
literary  refearch.  His  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny,  has  given 
a  particular  account  of  his  mode  of  fpending  his  time  at 
Rome  when  he  was  poflefled  of  the  imperial  favour.  Before 
day-break  he  waited  upon  Vefpafian,  who  was  alfo  an  early 
rifer,  and  then  proceeded  to  execute  the  emperor’s  orders. 
On  returning  home,  he  employed  all  the  reft  of  the  day 
in  fludy.  After  taking  a  light  repaid,  he  reclined  in  the 
fun,  according  to  the  Roman  cuftom,  while  a  book  was 
read  to  him  from  which  he  took  notes;  for  he  never  pe- 
rufed  any  work  without  making  extradls,  as  it  was  a 
maxim  of  his,  “  that  no  book  was  fo  bad  as  not  to  afford 
fomething  valuable.”  He  then  bathed,  numbered  a  little, 
and,  riling  frefli,  as  if  to  a  new  day,  ftudied  till  fupper- 
time.  Even  during  that  repaid,  a  reader  was  at  his  fide, 
as  likewife  upon  all  his  journeys;  and  a  vacant“hour 
never  occurred  which  he  did  not  employ  in  reading  or 
writing.  Of  his  avarice  of  time,  his  nephew  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inftance.  One  of  his  friends  having  obliged  the 
reader  to  repeat  fomethingthat  he  had  pronounced  impro¬ 
perly,  “  Did  you  underftand  him  ?”  faidTliny.  He  con- 
fefled  that  he  did.  “Why  then,  (he  rejoined,)  did  you 
flop  him  ?  we  have  loft  more  than  ten  lines  by  the  inter¬ 
ruption.”  He  always  went  from  place  to  place  in  a  fedan, 
that  he  might  read  the  while;  and  reproved  his  nephew 
for  walking,  as  fo  much  lofs  of  time. 

Pliny  was  not,  however,  an  inattentive  obferver  of  the 
great  phenomena  of  nature  ;  and  it  was  to  his  curiofity  in 
this  refpeft  that  his  premature  death  was  owing.  He  was 
commander  of  the  fleet  ftationed  at  Mifenum,  when,  in 
Auguft  A.D.  79,  a  great  eruption  of  Vefuvius  broke  out. 
On  its  firft  appearance  he  fleered  direfitly  to  the  fpot,  for 
the  purpofe  both  of  giving  afliftanceto  the  fugitives,  and 
'viewing  theprogrefs  of  the  eruption.  The  volcano  raged 
with  great  fury,  and  fpread  alarm  through  all  the  vicinity. 
While  others  were  flying,  he  ordered  his  pilot  to  fleer  di- 
reiffly  acrofs  to  Stabiae,  where  his  friend  Pomponianus  bad 
a  villa.  He  there  landed,  and  pafled  the  night  in  the 
houfe.  In  the  mean  time  fliowers  of  allies  almoft  blocked 
up  the  apartments,  while  the  walls  were  fhaken  with  an 
earthquake;  and  towards  morning  it  appeared  neceflary 
to  quit  the  place.  With  pillows  tied  upon  their  heads, 
againft  the  falling  ftones,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
fliore,  to  obferve  if  they  might  fafely  put  out  to  fea  ;  but 
they  found  the  waves  ftill  ran  extremely  high  and  boif- 
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terous.  Pliny,  almoft  Aided  with  the  fuffocating  vapours 
threw  himfelf  on  the  ground,  and  called  for  a  draught  of 
cold  water,  which  he  eagerly  fwallowed,  when  immedi¬ 
ately  the  flames,  and  a  flrong  fulphureous  fmell  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  them,  difperfed  the  reft  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  all  of  whom  were  eager  to  conluk  their  perfonal 
iafety  by  flight,  the  care  of  each  individual  being,  in  this 
extremity,  concentrated  in  himfelf.  Pliny  likewife  made 
an  attempt  to  efcape.  He  raifed  himfelf  up  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  two  of  his  fervants;  but  he  inftantly  fell  down 
dead,  fuffocated,  as  his  nephew  juftly  conjectures,  by  the 
grofs  and  noxious  vapours  which  he  breathed.  His  con- 
ftitution,  as  it  appears,  was  not  naturally  robuft,  and  he 
probably  undermined  it  by  his  conftant  and  interife  ap¬ 
plication  to  fludy.  The  younger  Pliny  informs  us  “  that 
his  lungs  were  weak,  and  that  he  was  frequently  fubjeft 
to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.”  On  the  third  day  fubfe- 
quent  to  this  melancholy  accident,  his  body  was  found 
entire,  and  without  any  marks  of  violence  upon  it,  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  fame  pofture  in  which  he  fell,  and  looking 
more  like  a  man  afleep  than  dead.  It  was  in  this  tremen¬ 
dous  eruption  that  the  city  of  Herculaneum  was  over¬ 
whelmed,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  difcovered  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  at  the  diftance  of  fixty 
feet  Wow  the  furface ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable, 
forty  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  fea. 

Pliny  was  born  in  the  tenth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  of 
Rome  the  775th,  in  the  confullhip  of  L.  Afinius  Pollio, 
and  C.  Antiftius  Verus  ;  and  had  not  completed  his  57th 
year  at  his  death  ;  being  then  high  in  reputation  and  dig¬ 
nity,  anti  in  great  efteem  with  the  emperor  Titus.  Of  his 
writings,  the  younger  Pliny  has  left  the  following  enu¬ 
meration:  1.  On  the  Life  of  the  Javelin  on  Horfeback, 
one  book,  compofed  when  he  was  a  commander  of  cavalry. 
2.  On  the  Life  of  his  coufin  Pomponius  Secundus,  two 
books.  3.  Of  the  Wars  in  Germany,  twenty  books.  4.. 
On  Oratory,  fix  books.  5.  On  Grammar,  eight  books. 

6.  On  the  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times,  thirty-one  books. 

7.  On  Natural  Hiftory,  thirty-feven  books. 

Of  all  thefe  multifarious  productions,  his  Natural  Hif¬ 
tory  alone  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  plan  adopted 
by  the  molt  inquifitive  and  induftrious  author  in  this 
great  work,  is  far  more  extenfive  than  that  purfued  by 
Ariftotle,  and  was  indeed  probably  too  unlimited  to  be 
grafped  even  by  his  comprehenfive  intellect.  Defirous  of 
embracing  every  thing  within  the  fcope  of  his  work,  his 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  to  take  a  meafurement  of 
Nature:  and  he  feem  to  have  found  her  too  confined  for 
the  extent  of  his  genius.  His  Natural  Hiftory  compre¬ 
hends,  independent  of  the  hiftory  of  animals,  plants,  and 
minerals,  the  hiftory  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  of 
medicines,  of  commerce,  and  of  navigation;  a  hiftory  of 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts ; 
of  the  origin  of  cuftoms  ;  in  fliort  of  all  natural  fciences, 
and  of  all  human  arts. 

In  no  department  of  his  work,  indeed,  are  his  accuracy 
and  diligence  more  peculiarly  remarkable,  than  that  where 
he  is  engaged  in  inveftigating  the  antiquity  of  the  fads 
and  arts  of  which  he  gives  an  account;  the  periods  at 
which  they  were  difcovered  ;  and  the  refpeffive  merits 
and  names  of  their  inventors.  When  occupied  with  dif- 
quifitions  of  this  nature,  Pliny  appears  to  be  truly  in  his 
element ;  and  he  has  profecuted  them  with  no  common 
fuccefs.  In  confirmation  of  thefe-  remarks,  the  claflical 
reader  may  be  referred  to  the  fifty-feventh  chapter  of  the 
feventh  book,  which  exhibits  a  fine  fpecimen  of  his  pa¬ 
tient  fpirit  of  refearch,  and  of  his  mafterly  talent  for  in- 
veftigation.  In  this  chapter  he  dives  into  the  remote!!: 
aeras  of  antiquity,  and  records  the  invention  of  letters ; 
of  bricks  and  tiles;  of  building  houfes  with  the  faw,  rule, 
and  plummet;  of  the  lath,  augre,  glue,  See.  of  brafs;  the 
difeovery  of  gold,  and  other  metals;  of  the  ufe  of  fhields, 
fwords,  bows  and  arrows,  boots,  and  other  inftruments  of 
war  ;  of  the  pipe,  harp,  and  other  mufical  inftruments;  of 
the  building  of  lhips  and  navigation  5  and  many  other 
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ufeful  arts.  The  names  of  all  tbofe  who  conferred  thcfe 
important  benefits  on  mankind,  are  individually  recorded 
on  the  authority,  no  doubt,  of  more  ancient  writers 
whofe  works  are  loft.  Indeed,  in  his  prefatory  addrefs  to 
the  emperor  Vefpafian,  he  informs  us,  that  he  condenfed 
into  his  hiftory  the  fubftance  of  two  thoufand  volumes  ; 
and,  in  another  paflage  of  his  work,  that  it  contains  an 
abridgment  of  fifty  volumes  written  by  Ariftotle. 

Pliny’s  work  may  be  divided  into  four  parts  s  Natural 
Hiftory,  including  Phyfical  Geometry  ;  Geography  ;  Ru¬ 
ral  Economy;  and  Materia  Medica. 

1.  On  the  fubjedls  of  Natural  Hiftory,  befides  his  maf- 
terly  view  of  various  other  departments  of  that  moft  al¬ 
luring  fcience,  his  moft  eloquent,  truly  phiiofophical,  and 
profound,  difquifitions,  concerning  the  ftrntture,  the 
economy,  and  the  inftinffs,  of  the  inferior  animals,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  excite  the  reader’s  admiration.  The  truth  of 
this  remark  might  be  fubftantiated  by  various  quotations 
from  his  hiftory  ;  we  can,  however,  here  afford  room  for 
only  one  paflage  from  the  preface  of  his  Treatife  on  In¬ 
fers.  “  In  great  bodies,  (fays  he,)  Nature  had  a  large 
and  eafy  (hop  to  work  upon  obfequious  matter;  whereas 
in  thefe  fo  fmall,  and,  as  it  were,  no  bodies,  what  ftri- 
king  marks  of  reafon,  what  power,  what  exquifite  per¬ 
fection,  are  obl'erved  !  Where  has  Nature  placed  the 
fenfes  of  a  gnat  ?  where  is  the  feat  of  its  fight,  of  its  tafte, 
of  its  fmell  ?  where  has  fhe  fixed  the  organs  of  that  terri¬ 
ble  and  moft  fonorous  voice?  with  what  artifice  has  fhe 
fet  on  its  wings,  extended  its  legs,  and  formed  its  fto- 
mach  and  belly  ;  given  it  a  keen  thirft  for  blood,  efpeci- 
ally  for  human  blood  !  with  what  ingenuity  has  (lie  fur- 
nifhed  it  with  a  weapon  to  perforate  the  fkin,  and,  work¬ 
ing  in  a  compafs  hardly  vifible  equally  well  as  on  the 
largeft  fcale,  has  made  that  weapon  at  once  fharp  for 
piercing,  and  hollow  for  fucking  up  !  what  teeth  has  fhe 
given  to  the  wood-loufe  for  perforating  the  hardeft  oak, 
as  is  manifeft  by  the  found  it  makes,  and  has  given  it  its 
chief  fuftenance  from  wood  !  We  admire  the  turret¬ 
bearing  fhoulders  of  the  elephant,  the  neck  of  the  bull, 
and  its  power  of  tolling  aloft  with  fury  its  enemy,  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  tiger,  and  the  mane  of  the  lion  ;  whereas  the 
power-of  Nature  is  never  fo  confpicuoufiy  feen  as  in  the 
lmalleft  things.” 

2.  Of  his  geographical  enquiries,  the  moft  important, 
perhaps,  are  his  ftridures  on  the  interior  parts  of  Africa. 
He  derived  the  fources  of  his  information  on  this  fubjefl 
from  the  Carthaginians  ;  and,  from  what  he  has  recorded 
refpefting  the  nature  and  produce  of  thefe  interefting  re¬ 
gions,  more  peculiarly  interefting  to  us  on  account  of  the 
exertions  of  the  Society  inliituted  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pofe  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  their  long-injured 
inhabitants,  it  is  evident,  that  the  ancients  were  better 
informed  than  the  moderns  concerning  this  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

3.  In  refpeCf  to  rural  economy,  of  all  the  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  de  re  ruftica ,  Pliny  is  incomparably  the  moft  fcienti- 
fic  and  interefting.  He  has  not  indeed  indulged  in  fuch 
minute  and  practical  details  on  hufbandry  as  Cato,  Vir¬ 
gil,  Columella,  and  others,  have  done,  who  exclufively 
limited  their  refearches  to  the  ftate  of  agriculture  among 
the  Romans;  but  his  obfervations  on  the  properties  of 
foil,  on  the  phyfiology  and  pathology  of  efculent  plants, 
more  el'pecially  of  fuch  of  the  cerealia  and  leguniina  as 
were  cultivated  in  his  time,  invite,  and  will  amply  re¬ 
ward,  the  attention  of  every  phiiofophical  agriculturift. 

4.  The  Materia  Medica  exclufively  occupies  fifteen 
books  of  the  Natural  Hiftory,  and  conftitutes  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  and  interefting  department  of  the  author’s  invefti- 
gations ;  although  we  mull  ccnfefs,  that,  difgufted  by  the 
dogmatical  preteufions,  and  the  difcordant  views  of  the 
various  fefts  of  ancient  phyficians,  he  was  no  friend  to 
the  profeflion  of  which  himfelf  was  an  ornament. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Pliny  difcovers  his  ignorance 
in  particular  points  ;  and  that  he  records,  with  great  gra¬ 
vity,  many  abfurd  fables  and  anile  ftories.  But  he  per- 
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haps  might  have  adopted  the  language  of  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,  Equidcv.i  plura  tranfcribo  qunm  credo,  (lib.  ix.  cap. 
1.)  and,  we  find  that  he  occafionally  difcovers  a  proper 
degree  of  fcepticifm  on  various  points  which  come  under 
his  review',  and  direfts  his  fevere  rebukes  again  ft  the  va¬ 
nity  and  felf-confidence  of  the  Greek  authors,  from 
whom  he  derived  his  information;  and,  notwithftanding 
all  thecenfure  to  which  he  is  obnoxious  on  the  fcore  of 
credulity,  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  that  his 
inftruftive  hiftory  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  conftitute  a 
monument  of  the  author's  indefatigable  induftry,  and  of 
that  proud  independent  Roman  fpirit  which  he  breathes 
in  every  page. 

The  ftyle  of  Pliny  is  lefs  pure  than  that  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  age  of  Latinity,  and  is  frequently  drained  and  ob- 
fcure;  it  has,  however,  great  energy,  and  is  often  fingu- 
larly  pidlurefque.  The  nature  of  the  fubjefls,  and  the 
concife  manner  in  which  they  are  ufually  touched  upon, 
have  rendered  the  author’s  meaning  in  many  places  very 
difficult  to  elicit,  and  have  given  much  employment  to 
critics  and  commentators.  Indeed,  more  technical 
knowledge  than  ufually  falls  to  the  fliareof  a  philologiffc 
is  requilite  for  the  elucidation  of  his  obfcurities.  In 
philoiophy  he  chiefly  inclined  to  the  epicurean  dodlrines, 
though  occafionally  with  a  turn  to  fcepticifm.  His  views 
of  man  and  of  his  deftiny  are  gloomy  and  querulous,  and 
he  denies  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  His  moral  fenti- 
nients,  however,  are  pure. 

The  editions  of  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory  were  nume¬ 
rous  at  an  early  period  ;  and  many  learned  men  employed 
theinfelves  in  correfling  the  text,  which  was  extremely 
corrupt  in  the  MSS.  The  celebrated  Hardouin  was  one 
of  the  moft  fuccefsful  and  induftrious  of  thefe,  and  his 
edition  in  5  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1685,  was  much  fuperior  to 
any  former  one.  It  has  been  followed  by  feveral  later 
editors  ;  but  in  1779  Brotier  gave  a  new  edition  at  Paris, 
in  6  vols.  iamo.  with  a  great  number  of  additional  cor¬ 
rections.  Monthly  Mag.  for  Jan.  1811. 

PLINY  the  Younger,  or  Caius  Plinius  CiECiLius 
Secundus,  born  at  Novocomum,  the  modern  Como,  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  D.  62,  was  the  fon  of  L.  Ctecilius 
of  that  place,  by  a  filler  of  the  elder  Pliny.  He  was  fenr 
early  to  Rome  for  education,  and,  after  perfecting  himfelf 
in  the  Greek  language,  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
the  celebrated  malter  in  rhetoric,  Quintilian,  and  the  fo- 
phift  Nicetes.  His  proinifing  difpofition  and  talents 
caufed  him  to  be  adopted  by  his  uncle  Pliny,  and  deftined 
to  be  the  heir  of  his  name  and  fortune.  He  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year  when  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius  took 
place,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  uncle,  and  the  account 
of  that  cataftrophe  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  his,  w  ritten 
long  after,  to  his  friend  Tacitus.  It  thence  appears  that 
he  had  imbibed  his  relation’s  ardour  for  iludy,  which 
caufed  him  rather  to  remain  reading  Livy  than  to  ac¬ 
company  his  uncle  to  a  nearer  view  of  fo  interefting  a 
phenomenon.  He  continued  fo  intenfely  occupied  with 
his  book,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  mother  could  pre¬ 
vail  upon  him  to  quit  Mifenum  during  the  fubfequent 
earthquake.  This  was  the  affedlation  of  a  young  man; 
but  it  foreboded  that  kind  of  ollentation  in  his  charac¬ 
ter,  which,  amidft  many  excellencies,  was  a  permanent 
foible.  He  began  to  plead  caufes  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ; 
but  his  forenfic  labours  were  interrupted  by  a  campaign 
in  Syria,  with  the  rank  of  military  tribune.  He  did  not, 
however,  intermit  his  literary  purfuits  in  that  fituation  ; 
but  availed  himfelf  of  the  prefence  of  the  philofophers 
Euphrates  and  Artemidorus,  who  had  been  baniflied  from 
Rome,  with  the  other  profefl'ors  of  philofophy,  by  Vefpa- 
fian.  After  his  return  to  Rome  he  affiduoufly  followed 
the  bufinefs  of  the  forum,  and  undertook  many  important 
caufes  before  the  centumviri.  His  reputation  for  elo¬ 
quence  flood  fo  high,  that  there  w\as  a  great  confluence 
of  auditors  whenever  he  fpoke,  and  he  was  greeted  with 
loud  applaufes,  in  which  thejudges  t’nemfelves  fometimes 
joined.  In  the  early  part  of  Domitian’s,  reign  he  was 
8  O  *  much 
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much  in  favour  with  that  emperor,  who  raifed  him  fuc- 
ceflively  to  the  offices  of  queftor,  tribune  of  the  people, 
and  praetor.  At  length  his  free  fpirit  gave  umbrage  to 
the  tyrant,  and  his  life  would  have  been  endangered  if 
that  reign  had  lafted  much  longer.  This  circumftance 
endeared  him  to  Nerva,  and  to  his  adopted  lucceffor 
Trajan  ;  and  during  the  ffiort  reign  of  the  former,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  Saturnian 
treafury.  In  the  third  confulate  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
Pliny  was  one  of  the  honorary  confuls  termed  fuffetti,  of 
that  year.  On  that  occnlion  he  returned  public  thanks 
to  the  emperor  in  an  oration  which  he  afterwards  en¬ 
larged  to  the  Panegyric  of  Trajan,  as  tranfmitted  to  our 
times.  The  care  of  the  channel  and  banks  of  the  Tyber 
was  next  conferred  upon  him,  with  the  augurate.  In 
fine,  he  was  entrulted  with  the  government  of  Bithynia 
in  quality  of  pro-prsetor,  which  office  he  exercifed  for 
two  years  with  great  credit.  He  was  in  thisftation  when 
he  wrote  that  celebrated  Epiftle  to  Trajan,  in  which  he 
confults  the  emperor  refpefting  the  conduct  to  be  ob- 
ferved  towards  the  Chriftians  of  the  province  who  then 
lay  under  perfecution,  and  bears  an  honourable  teftimony 
to  their  principles  and  morals. 

After  his  return  to  Rome  he  feems  to  have  pafled  his 
time  chiefly  in  literary  retirement  at  his  villas,  two  of 
which,  the  Laurentian  and  Tufcan,  he  has  particularly 
defcribed  in  his  letters.  He  appears  to  have  been  highly 
efteemed  by  all  the  mod  virtuous  and  diftinguifhed  Ro¬ 
mans  who  w'ere  his  cotempcraries ;  and  among  his  corre- 
fpondents  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Corellius  Rufus, 
Arulenus  Rulticus,  Junius  Mauricus,  L.  Helvidius,  Vir- 
ginius  Rufus,  and  thecelebrated  hillorianTacitus.  He  was 
con  tinuallycccupied  in  writing  and  reading, and  maintained 
an  intimacy  with  all  the  eminent  men  of  letters  of  his  time, 
to  fome  of  whom,  as  Quintilian  and  Martial,  he  was  a 
munificent  patron.  To  his  fellow-citizens  of  Como  he 
was  Angularly  kind  and  liberal.  He  contributed  largely 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  public  profeffor  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  their  youth,  affigned  an  annual  revenue  for  the 
maintenance  of  children  of  both  fexes  whofe  parents  had 
been  reduced  to  poverty,  and  founded  a  public  library. 
He  compofed  much  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  took  extraordinary  pains  in 
correcting  and  polifhing  his  works.  None,  however,  have 
reached  our  times  except  his  Panegyric  above  mentioned, 
and  a  collection  of  Letters.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un¬ 
certain,  but  it  is  inferred  from  a  paffage  of  Caffiodorus 
to  have  been  in  the  15th  year  of  Trajan,  and  the  5 1  ft  or 
5 ad  of  his  age. 

Pliny’s  “  Panegyric”  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  eloquence, 
chiefly  of  value  as  containing  enlarged  views  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  fovereign.  As  it  was  compofed  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  Trajan’s  reign,  it  has  little  weight  as  a  tefti¬ 
mony  to  the  merits  of  that  excellent  emperor.  His 
“Epiltles,”  in  ten  books,  are  much  to  be  prized  for  the 
anecdotes  with  which  they  abound  of  the  characters  and 
incidents  of  thofe  times,  and  likevvife  for  the  purity  and 
elevation  of  their  moral  fentiments,  which  imprefs  a 
highly  favourable  idea  of  the  writer.  It  is  obvious,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  were  written  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
made  public,  and  of  difplaying  to  the  world  the  author’s 
generous  actions  and  literary  honours.  They  ftrongly 
mark  that  love  of  applaufe  which  was  his  ruling  paflion, 
and  afford  fome  curious  facts  relative  to  the  modes  of 
feeding  a  writer’s  vanity  in  thofe  times.  They  exhibit 
Pliny  as  a  profefled  rhetorician,  entertaining,  and  per¬ 
haps  wearying,  his  friends  with  long  and  laboured  ora¬ 
tions  and  recitations,  commanding  conftant  plaudits  by 
virtue  of  his  rank,  his  wealth,  and  his  truly  eftimable 
qualities,  but  probably  in  fome  inftances  the  dupe  of 
adulation.  The  ftyle  of  his  Epiltles  is  elegant  and  highly 
poliflied,  but  without  the  eafe  and  nature  proper  in  fami¬ 
liar  letters,  and  fo  confpicuous  in  thofe  of  Cicero.  Of 
the  editions  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  fome  of  the  mod  va¬ 
luable  are  the  Variorum  by  Veenhufius,  Lugd.B.  1669; 
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that  of  Longolius,  Amft.  1734;  Gefner’s,  Lipf.  1769, 
1770;  and  Lallemand’s,  Par.  1769.  His  Epiltles  have 
been  tranflated  into  Englilh  by  lord  Orrery  and  Mr, 
Mel  moth  w  the  verfion  of  the  latter  is  Angularly  ele¬ 
gant. 

PLI'SA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minlk  :  twenty-one  miles  eaft  of  Minflc. 

PLIS'THENES,  a  fon  of  Atreus  king  of  Argos,  father 
of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  according  to  Heliod  and 
others.  Homer,  however,  calls  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon 
fons  of  Atreus,  though  they  were  in  reality  the  children 
of  Piifthenes.  The  father  died  very  young  ;  and  the  two 
children  were  left  in  the  houfe  of  their  grandfather,  who 
took  care  of  them  and  inftrufted  them.  From  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  them,  therefore,  it  feems  probable,  that  Atreus 
was  univerfally  acknowledged  their  prote&or  and  father, 
and  thence  their  furname  of  Atriclce. 

PLI'VA,  a  river  of  Bofnia,  which  runs  into  the  Verbas. 

PLIU'SA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Baltic 
between  Nerva  and  Ivangorod. 

PLIUSKPNA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk:  twenty  miles  north-call  of  Verchnei-Udinlk. 

PLOB'SHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  with  900  inhabitants. 

PLOC'AMA,  /.  [lo  named  by  Dr.  Solander  from  the 
Gr.  wAox-ct/zo;,  a  lock  of  hair,  in  allufion  to  its  long  pen¬ 
dulous  entangled  branches.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  ru- 
biaceae,  (JuJJ.)  Generic  characters—  Calyx  :  perianthium 
luperior,  of  one  leaf,  minute,  five-toothed,  permanent. 
Corolla  of  one  petal,  bell-lhaped,  in  five  deep  oblong  feg- 
ments.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  fliort,  inferted  into  the 
tube;  antherae  linear,  eredt,  fomewhat  incumbent.  Pif- 
tillum :  germen  inferior,  globofe ;  ftyle  thread-fnaped, 
fwelling  upwards,  longer  than  the  llarr.ens ;  ftigma  obtufe, 
undivided.  Pericarpium:  berry  nearly  globofe,  of  three 
cells.  Seeds  folitary,  linear-oblong. —  Ejfential  Chara&er, 
Calyx  fuperior,  with  five  teeth  ;  corolla  bell-lhaped,  five- 
cleft  ;  berry  of  three  cells  ;  feeds  folitary. 

Plocama  pendula,  or  drooping  proclama,  the  only  fpe- 
cies.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary-iflands,  from  ,  which 
country  it  was  fent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  MalTon  in  1779;  and 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  a  fpecimen  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  Lambert.  It  is,  or  was,  kept  in 
the  greenhoufe  at  Kew  ;  but,  no  time  of  flowering  being 
mentioned,  the  plant  is  perhaps  now  loft,  without  having 
ever  been  figured,  or  fully  defcribed.  The  item  is  llirub- 
by,  ereit,  two  or  three  feet  high,  roundiffi,  lmooth,  with 
generally  alternate  branches,  of  which  the  uppermoft  are 
extremely  numerous,  drooping  or  pendulous,  flender,  ob- 
fcurely  quadrangular,  roughilh,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite, 
on  fliort  ftalks,  linear,  acute,  entire,  very  narrow,  lmooth, 
fomewhat  flefliy.  Flowers  terminal,  axillary,  or  from  the 
upper  forks  of  the  branches,  fmall,  on  fliort  Ample  rough- 
iffi  ftalks,  either  folitary  or  two  or  three  together.  Berry 
not  half  the  fize  of  a  currant.  The  whole  plant,  except 
the  old  Jlem,  turns'black  in  drying. 

PLO'CE,  J.  [from  the  Gr.  wXoy.vi,  a  twilling.]  A  figure 
in  rhetoric,  by  which  a  word  is  repeated,  by  way  of  em- 
phafis;  in  fuch  manner,  as  not  only  to  exprefs  the  fub- 
jefft,  but  fome  particular  character  or  property  of  it.  The 
following  are  inftances: — “Cruelty  !  yes,  cruelty  beyond 
all  example.  His  wife’s  a  wife  indeed  !  Young  Cato 
wants  experience,  but  yet  he  is  Cato.” 

FLOCH'INGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wirtemberg, 
at  the  jundtion  of  the  Fils  and  Neckar,  with  1400  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Thirteen  miles  eall-fouth-eall  of  Stutgard. 

PLOCK,  one  of  the  eight  palatinates  into  which  the 
prelent  kingdom  of  Poland  was  divided  by  the  Ruffian 
government,  fubfequently  to  1815.  It  comprifes  the 
north  and  north-well  of  the  kingdom,  and  lies  entirely 
to  the  right  of  the  Viltula  and  the  Bug,  extending  from 
the  Ruffian  frontier  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thorn.  Its 
area  is  calculated  at  about  7400  fquare  miles,  with  320,000 
inhabitants,  It  includes  the  ancient  palatinate  of  the 
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fame  name,  with  a  confiderable  additional  territory.  Its 
climate,  furface,  and  prod  lifts,  differ  i/i  no  refpeft  from 
thofe  of  the  north  of  Poland  in  general;  as  it  confifts  of 
a  large  plain,  with  a  fertile  foil,  but  is  ill  cultivated,  and 
thinly  inhabited.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Vittula  and  the 
Narew. 

PLOCK,  or  Plotzk,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  the  chief 
place;of  the  preceding  palatinate.  It  is  agreeably  fitua- 
ted  on  the  Viftula;  in  the  midft  of  orchards,  and  is  a 
biftiop’s  fee.  It  has  alfo  a  college  of  Piarifts,  and  3000 
inhabitants.  Fifty-five  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Warfaw. 

PLOCK'EN-AL'BEN,  a  mountain  of  Carinthia;  fix 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mauten. 

To  PLOD,  v.  n.  [ploeg/ien,  Dutch.]  To  toil ;  to  moil ; 
to  drudge;  to  travel.' — A  plodding •  diligence  brings  11s 
fooner  to  our  journey’s  end,  than  a  fluttering  way  of  ad¬ 
vancing  by  ftarts.  L’ EJlrange. —  He  knows  better  than 
any  man  what  is  not  to  be  written  ;  and  never  hazards 
himfelf  fo  far  as  to  fall,  but  plods  on  deliberately,  and,  as 
a  grave  man  ought,  puts  his  ftaff  before  him.  Dryden's 
State  of  Innocence, 

The  unlettered  Chriftian,  who  believes  in  grofs, 

Plods  on  to  heaven,  and  ne’er  is  at  a  lofs.  Dryden. 
To  travel  laborioufly. —  Rogues,  plod  away  o’the  hoof, 
feek  flielter,  pack.  Shakefpeare. 

Haft  thou  not  held  my  ftirrup  ? 

Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule, 

And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  (hook  my  head  ?  Shahefp. 

Ambitious  love  hath  fo  in  me  offended, 

That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 

With  fainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended.  Shakefp. 

To  ftudy  clofely  and  dully  : 

She  reafon’d  without  plodding  long. 

Nor  ever  gave  her  judgement  wrong.  Swift's  Mifcell. 

PLOD'DERjy.  A  dull,  heavy, laborious,  man. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven’s  glorious  fun, 

That  will  not  be  deep  fearch’d  with  fancy  looks ; 

What  have  contin  ual  plodders  ever  won, 

Save  bafe  authority  from  other’s  books  ?  Shakefpeare. 

PLOD'DING,/.  The  aft  of  ftudying  clofely  and  dully. 
We  can  print  here  old  John  Buridane’s  ploddings  upon 
the  ethicks  ;  but  matters  that  entrench  nearer  upon  true 
divinity,  muft  be  more  ftriftly  overfeen.  Prideaux  to 
Alp.  Ujhcr. 

Univerfal  plodding  prifons  up 
The  nimble  fpirits  in  the  arteries  ; 

As  motion  and  long-during  aftion  tires 

The  finewy  vigour  of  the  traveller.  Shakefpeare. 

PLOE'MUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
theMorbihan:  two  miles  weft  of  L’Orient. 

PLO'EN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  Kolftein,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  a  large  and  a  fmall  lake.  It  has  about  2000  inha¬ 
bitants,  with  an  elegant  palace,  which  was  formerly  the 
refidence  of  the  dukes  of  Holftein-Ploen,  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Denmark,  now  extinft.  Eighteen  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kiel,  and  twenty-two  miles  north  by 
weft  of  Lubeck. 

PLO'ERMEL,a  town  of  France,  department  of  the  Mor- 
bihan,  fituated  on  the  fmall  river  Due,  near  its  junftion 
with  the  Oufte.  It  contains,  including  its  parifti,  4500 
inhabitants,  who  manufafture  coarfe  woollens,  and  carry 
on  a  traffic  in  the  produftions  of  the  furrounding  coun¬ 
try.  Thirty-four  miles  weft  by  fouth  of  Rennes. 

PLOES'TI,  a  town  of  Walachia:  200  miles  eaft  of 
Belgrade. 

PLOE'UC,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  the  Cotes- 
du-Nord,  with  1100  inhabitants,  who  manufafture  the 
well  known  linen  of  Quintin,  and  carry  on  a  traffic  in 
yarn.  Twelve  miles  north  of  Loudeac. 

PLOFEL'DEN,  or  BLAUFEi.D,a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Wirtemberg  :  feventeen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Mergen- 
theim.  Population  900. 
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PLOGAS'TEL,  a  village  of  France,  department  of 
Finifterre,  wii’li  800  inhabitants,  remarkable  for  little  but 
a  fpring  which  ebbs  and  flows.  Thirty-four  miles  fouth 
of  Breft. 

PLOK-PEN'IN,  f.  A  term  ufed  in  the  public  fales 
at  Amfterdam  for  a  little  fum  given  by  the  laft  bidder. 
The  ploh-penin,  is  a  kind  of  earned,  by  which  it  is  fig- 
nified,  that  the  commodity  is  adjudged  to  him.  The 
plok-penin  differs  according  to  the  quality  of  the  commo¬ 
dity,  and  the  price  of  the  lot.  Sometimes  it  is  arbitrary, 
and  depends  on  the  pleafure  of  the  buyer;  and,  fome- 
times,  it  is  regulated  by  the  ordinances  of  the  burgomaf- 
ters. 

PLOMBIE/RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vofges,  fituated  between  two  fteep  mountains  on 
the  river  Augrogne.  Population  1000.  Fourteen  miles 
fouth  of  Epinal. 

PLOMBIE'RF.S,  a  town  of  France,  near  the  river 
Ouche.  Population  1 100.  Four  miles  north-eaft  of  Dijon. 

PLOM'NITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  county  of 
Glatz.:  two  miles  north-weft  of  Habelfchwerdt. 

PLONCOU'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Finifterre:  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Quimper. 

PLONE,  a  fmall  river  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomerania,  which 
falls  into  the  lake  of  Damm  near  Damrn. 

PLO'NEVEZ  DE  FAOU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Finifterre  :  eight  miles  weft  of  Carhaix. 

PLONSK,  a  town  of  Poland  :  thirty-five  miles  north- 
north- weft  of  Warfaw.  Population  1500. 

PLO'RABUND,  aclj.  [from  the  Lat.  plorabundus .] 
Making  great  lamentations. 

PLOSA'WO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Belcz  :  twenty-eight  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Belcz. 

PLOSS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Bayreuth. 

PLOT  (Robert,  LL.D.),  a  natural  philofopher  and 
antiquary,  was  born  in  1641,  of  a  good  family  at 
Borden,  near  Sittingbourn,  in  Kent.  He  was  educated 
at  Magdaien-hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
doftor  of  laws  in  1671.  Having  diftinguiftied  himfelf 
as  an  ingenious  enquirer  into  philofophical  fubjefts,  he 
was  made  a  fellow  of  the  newly-conftituted  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  of  which,  in  1682,  he  was  elefted  one  of  the  fecre- 
taries.  In  1683  he  was  appointed  by  Aftintole  the  firft 
keeper  of  his  Mufeum  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  fame  time 
was  made  profeffor  of  chemiftry  in  the  univerfity.  His 
fubfequent  offices  feem  to  (how  that  antiquities  were  the 
leading  purfuits  of  his  later  years  ;  for  in  1687  he  was 
made  regifter  to  the  revived  earl-marftial’s  court ;  and  in 
1695  was  nominated  Movvbray-herald  -  extraordinary. 
He  died  of  the  ftone  in  the  following  year,  at  his  houfe 
in  his  native  parifh. 

Dr.  Plot  is  principally  known  by  his  two  county  natu- 
ral-hiftories,  which  were  the  firft  of  the  kind  publifhed 
in  England,  and  were  exemplifications  of  a  great  plan 
which  he  had  formed  for  a  natural  hiftory  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  “  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordfhire”  was 
publiffied  firft  in  1677,  fol.  and  again  with  additions  and 
correftions,  by  Mr.  Burman,  in  1705.  That  “  Of  Staf- 
fordfhire”  was  firft  publiffied  in  1679.  fol.  and  reprinted 
in  1686.  It  was  decorated  with  views  of  the  feats  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  In  thefe  works  the  author  takes  a 
wide  compafs,  including  not  only  all  that  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  natural  hiftory,  but  what  relates  to  arts,  man¬ 
ners,  antiquities,  and  all  other  memorabilia.  The  per¬ 
formance,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  ftate  of  fci- 
ence  at  the  time,  is  very  refpeftable,  though  the  author 
occafionally  difplays  credulity  in  his  admiflion  of  fabu¬ 
lous  narrations.  As  lecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  he 
condufted  the  publication  of  its  Tranfaftions  from  N° 
143  to  N°  166  inclufive  ;  and  he  communicated  to  it  forne 
papers  of  his  own,  on  chemical  and  philofophical  fub¬ 
jefts,  After  his  death,  two  letters  of  his  were  publiffied 
relative  to  antiquities  in  Kent  and  at  Thetford.  He  left 
a  number  of  manuferipts,  among  which  were  large  col- 
kftions  for  a  natural  hiftory  of  Kent.  Biog.  Brit. 

PLOT, 
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PLOT,  f.  [from  plat.']  A  fmall  extent  of  ground. — 
Weeds  grow  not  in  the  wild  uncultivated  wafte,  but  in 
garden  plots,  under  the  negligent  hand  of  a  gardener. 
Locke. 

It  was  a  chofen  plot  of  fertile  land, 

Amongft  wide  waves  fet  like  a  little  neft, 

As  if  it  had  by  nature’s  cunning  hand 

Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  reft.  Spenfer. 
We  firft  furvey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 

And,  when  we  fee  the  figure  of  the  houfe, 

Then  we  muft  rate  the  coft  of  the  eredtion.  Shake/p. 

A  plantation  laid  out. — Some  goddefs  inhabited!  this  re¬ 
gion,  who  is  the  foul  of  this  foil ;  for  neither  is  any  lefs 
than  a  goddefs  worthy  to  be  fhrined  in  fuch  a  heap  of 
pleafures,  nor  any  lefs  than  a  goddefs  could  have  made 
it  fo  perfedt  a  plot.  Sidney. — A  foam  ;  a  fcheme  ;  a  plan  : 
[plat,  Teut.] — The  law  of  England  never  was  properly 
applied  unto  the  Irifh  nation,  as  by  a  purpofed  plot  of 
government,  but  as  they  could  infinuate  and  fteal  them- 
felves  under  the  fame  by  their  humble  carriage.  Spenfer 
on  Ireland i 

PLOT,  f.  [contradted  from  complot,  Fr.  Dr.  Johnfon. 
— Plot  is  plighted :  as,  a  pliyhted  agreement;  any  agree¬ 
ment,  to  the  performance  of  which  the  parties  have 
plighted  their  faith  to  each  other.  Tooke’s  Div.  of  Purl, 
ii.  129.  Todd.]  A  confpiracy  ;  a  fecret  defign  formed 
againft  another.— I  have  o’erheard  a  plot  of  death  upon 
him.  ShaheJ'peare . 

O  think  what  anxious  moments  pafs  between 
The  birth  of  plots  and  their  laft  fatal  periods ! 

Oh  !  ’tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 

Made  up  of  horrour  all,  and  big  with  death.  Addifon. 

An  intrigue;  an  affair  complicated,  involved,  and  em- 
barrafled  ;  the  ftory  of  a  play,  comprifing  an  artful  invo¬ 
lution  of  affairs  unravelled  at  laft  by  fome  unexpedted 
means. — If  the  plot  or  intrigue  muft  be  natural,  and  fuch 
as  fprings  from  the  fubjedt,  then  the  winding-up  of  the 
plot  muft  be  a  probable  confequence  of  all  that  went  be¬ 
fore.  Pope. — They  deny  the  plot  to  be  tragical,  becatife 
its  cataftrophe  is  a  wedding,  which  hath  ever  been  ac¬ 
counted  comical.  Gay. 

Produc’d  his  play,  and  begg’d  the  knight’s  advice; 

Made  him  obferve  the  fubjedt  and  the  plot. 

The  manners,  pafiions,  unities;  what  not  ?  Pope. 

Stratagem;  fecret  combination  to  any  ill  end. — Wife  to 
fruftrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles.  Milton. — Contrivance  ; 
deep  reach  of  thought : 

Who  fays  he  was  not 
A  man  of  much  plot, 

May  repent  that  falfe  accufation  : 

Having  plotted  and  penn’d 
Six  plays  to  attend 

The  farce  of  his  negociation.  Denham. 

To  PLOT,  v.n.  To  form  fchemes  of  mifehief  againft 
another,  commonly  againft  thofe  in  authority.  —  The 
wicked  plntteth  againft  the  juft.  Pfalm  xxxvii.  12. 

This  day  he  plotted  in  the  council-houfe 

To  murther  me.  Shaktfpeare's  Rich.  III. 

To  contrive ;  to  fcheme. — The  count  tells  the  marquis  of 
a  flying  noife,  that  the  prince  did  plot  to  be  fecretly  gone; 
to  which  the  marquis  anfwered,  that,  though  love  had 
made  his  highnefs  fteal  out  of  his  own  country,  yet  fear 
w  ould  never  make  him  run  out  of  Spain.  Wotton. 

To  PLOT,  v.  a.  To  plan;  to  contrive  : 

Shame  for  his  folly;  forrow  out  of  time 

For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime.  Drydtn. 

To  deferibe  according  to  ichnography. — This  treatife 
plottcth  down  Cornwall  as  it  now  ftandeth,  for  the  parti¬ 
culars.  Carcw’s  Surv.  of  Cornwall. 
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PLOT-PROO'F,  aclj.  Proof  againft  plots: 

The  harlot  king 

Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 

And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof.  Shakefpeare. 

PLOT'ILE,  a  town  of  Samogitia :  twenty-five  miles 
north -north- weft  of  Miedniki. 

PLOTINOP'OLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Thrace,  upon  the  river  Hebrus  :  twenty-two  miles  from 
Trajanopolis,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

PLOTI'NUS,  a  celebrated  Platonic  philofopher  of  the 
Eclectic  School,  from  whom  it  afterwards  took  its  name, 
was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  born  at  Lycopolis  in  the  year 
205.  We  are  not  furniftied  with  any  particulars  refpedt- 
ing  his  parents,  family,  or  early  education  ;  and  nearly 
all  the  information  which  we  have  concerning  his  hiftory 
or  opinions  we  derive  from  Porphyry,  w’ho  was  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend  for  many  years,  but  whofe  partiality  to  his 
fedt,  and  propenfity  to  the  marvellous,  render  it  neceflary 
that  we  fhould  receive  his  relations  with  proper  caution. 
It  appears  probable,  that  Plotinus  began  to  apply  to  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  For  fome  time  he  attended  the  ledlures  of  different 
famous  profelfors,  who  then  abounded  at  Alexandria; 
but,  finding  himfelf  diflatisfied  with  their  refpedtive  fyftems, 
he  was  advifed  by  a  friend  to  frequent  the  fchool  of  Arn- 
nionius,  who,  with  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  different 
opinions  then  fubfifting  among  philofophers,  founded  a 
diftindt  ecledtic  fchool,  in  which  he  taught  his  feledt  dif- 
ciples  certain  fublime  dodtrines,  and  myftical  pradtices, 
which  he  communicated  to  them  under  a  folemn  injunc¬ 
tion  of  fecrecy.  With  the  inftruction  of  fuch  a  precep¬ 
tor,  Plotinus,  whofe  mind  had  a  ftrong  tindfure  of  enthu- 
fiafm,  was  highly  delighted  ;  and  he  told  his  friend,  that 
he  had  now  met  with  a  tutor  in  all  refpedts  fuited  to  his 
wiflies.  Under  this  mafter  he  profecuted  his  philofophical 
ftudies  during  eleven  years,  and  became  a  deep  proficient 
in  the  abftrufe  fubtleties  and  myftical  flights  of  his  fanci¬ 
ful  fyftem.  Upon  the  death  of  Ammonius,  having  fre¬ 
quently  heard  the  oriental  philofophy  commended  in  his 
fchool,  and  expedting  to  find  in  it  that  kind  of  dodtrine 
concerning  the  divine  natures  which  he  was  moft  defirous 
of  ftudying,  he  determined  to  travel  into  Perfia  and  India, 
to  learn  wifdom  of  the  Magi  and  Gymnofophifts.  In  this 
refolution  he  was  probably  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  whofe  pretenfions  to  magic  arts, 
faid  to  have  been  derived  from  thefe  fources,  had  obtain¬ 
ed  for  him  widely-extended  fame.  As  the  emperor  Gor¬ 
dian  was  at  this  time  undertaking  an  expedition  againft 
the  Parthians,  Plotinus  availed  himfelf  of  fuch  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fafe  condudl  into  the  eaftern  regions,  and  in  the 
year  243  joined  the  emperor’s  army.  The  unfortunate 
iflue  of  that  expedition,  however,  in  w'hich  the  army  was 
defeated,  and  the  emperor  killed,  compelled  the  philofo¬ 
pher  to  feek  his  fafety  in  flight,  and  he  with  difficulty 
effedled  his  efcape  to  Antioch,  whence  he  afterwards 
came  to  Rome. 

For  fome  time  Plotinus  confidered  himfelf  to  be  under 
an  obligation  not  to  difclofe  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
learned  in  the  fchool  of  Ammonius,  in  confequence  of 
the  injundtion  of  fecrecy  to  which  he  had  (ubmitted:  but 
two  of  his  fellow-pupils  Herenius  and  Origen,  (who  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Chriftian  father  of  the 
fame  name,)  having  publicly  taught  the  myfteries  of  their 
mafter,  he  thought  himfelf  abfolved  from  his  engagement, 
and  became  a  ledturer  in  philofophy  upon  eclectic  prin¬ 
ciples.  During  ten  years  he  confined  himfelf  to  oral 
difeourfe  ;  always  converfing  freely  with  his  difciples, 
and  encouraging  them  to  afk  queltions,  and  offer  ob¬ 
jections,  on  the  fubjedts  of  his  ledtures.  At  length 
he  found  it  neceflary,  both  for  his  own  convenience 
and  that  of  his  pupils,  to  commit  the  fubftance  of 
what  he  delivered  to  writing.  He  therefore  wrote  many 
volumes  of  metaphyfics,  dialectics,  and  ethics,  which 
were  drawn  up  haftily  and  inaccurately,  in  the  midft  of 
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his  various  engagements,  and  in  this  date  were  fuffered 
to  pafs  into  the  hands  of  his  difciples.  To  this  circum- 
ftance  we  may  in  part  afcribe  the  obfcurity  and  confufion 
which  are  ftill  to  be  found  in  them,  notwithstanding  the 
pains  which,  at  the- requeft  of  Plotinus,  his  difciple  Por¬ 
phyry  took  to  correct  them.  The  novelty  of  his  plan  of  in- 
llruftion  drew  after  hima  crowd  of  auditors,  among  whom 
are  faid  to  have  been  many  fenators,  and  fome  females  of 
rank  5  but  owing  to  the  obfcurity  and  fu'otletv  of  his 
doftrine,  the  number  of  his  real  difciples  was  but  fmall. 
To  the  inltruftion  of  thofe  who  were  willing  to  become 
his  followers,  and  to  fpare  no  labour  in  order  to  acquire 
proficiency  in  his  principles,  he  devoted  himfelf  with  the 
grdatell  affiduity.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  ardour  with  • 
which  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  philofophical  purfuits; 
and  he  was  frequently  accuftomed  to  prepare  himfelf  for 
his  fublime  contemplations  by -watching  and  fading.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  his  enthuiiafm 
was  fometimes  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch  ;  and  that  he 
could  entertain  a  belief  of  his  being  under  the  prot.eftion 
af  a  genius,  or  familiar  fpirif,  of  the  moll  eminent  order, 
who  was  not  merely  a  demon,  but  a  god.  The  fuperiority 
which  he  fancied  belonged  to  his  tutelar  genius,  inflated 
him  with  a  degree  of  pride  which  feems  to  have  bordered 
on  impiety.  Having  been  defired  by  his  difciple  Amelius, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  elleem,  to  (hare  in  his  devotions, 
or  the  facrifices  to  the  gods  which  he  was  about  to  offer 
up  at  fome  folemn  feftival,  “  It  is  their  bufinefs,”  replied 
Plotinus,  “  to  come  to  me,  and  not  for  me  to  go  to  them.” 
“  No  one,”  fays  Porphyry,  “  could  guefs,  nor  dared  to 
alk,  the  reafon  of  this  haughty  anfwer.” 

Plotinus  enjoyed  fo  high  a  reputation  for  wifdom  and 
integrity,  that  many  private  quarrels  were  referred  to  his 
arbitration,  and  feveral  perfons  of  both  fexes,  when  on 
their  death-beds,  fent  for  him,  to  entruft  him  with  the 
care  of  their  eftates,  and  the  guardianfhip  of  their  children. 
Such  offices,  though  troublefome,  he  never  refufed,  and 
lie  difcharged  them  in  a  manner  that  gave  the  higheft 
fatisfaftion  to  the  parties  concerned.  Indeed,  his  whole 
conduit  was  fo  blamelefs  and  commendable,  that  he  did 
not  create  to  himfelf  one  enemy  during  the  twenty-fix 
years  in  which  he  refided  at  Rome.  His  excellent  cha¬ 
racter  fecured  to  him  the  elleem  and  friendfliip  of  many 
perfons  of  high  rank,  and  particularly  of  the  emperor 
Gallienus,  and  his  emprefs  Salonina.  The  romantic  turn 
of  his  mind  was  fufficiently  Ihown  by  the  ufe  which  be 
made  of  his  intereft  at  court.  He  requelled  the  emperor 
to  rebuild  a  city  in  Campania,  which  had  been  formerly 
deftroyed,  and  to  grant  it,  with  the  adjoining  territory, 
to  a  body  of  phiiofophers,  who  lliould  be  governed  by  the 
laws  of  Plato’s  ideal  republic,  and  Ihould  call  the  city 
Piatonopolis ;  promifingat  the  fame  time,  that  he  himfelf, 
with  his  friends,  would  lay  the  foundation  of  this  philo¬ 
fophical  colony.  The  emperor,  it  is  faid,  was  inclined  to 
lillen  to  his  application,  till  he  was  difliiaded  by  fome  of 
his  friends.  As  a  further  evidence  of  Plotinus’s  Angula¬ 
rities  in  opinion,  and  fanatical  fpirit,  we  may  mention, 
that  though  well  (killed  in  the  medical  art,  he  entertained 
fuch  a  contempt  for  the  body,  that  he  could  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  ufe  of  the  means  neceffary  for 
curing  the  difeafes  to  which  he  was  fubjeft,  or  for  mitiga¬ 
ting  the  pains  which  he  fuffered.  To  juftify  fuch  unna¬ 
tural  conduft,  he  could  only  plead  the  opinion  which  he 
had  learned  from  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  that  the  foul  is 
fent  into  the  body  for  the  punilhment  of  its  former  fins, 
and  mud,  in  this  prifon,  pafs  through  a  fevere  fervitude, 
before  it  can  be  fufficiently  purified  to  return  to  the  di¬ 
vine  fountain  from  which  it  flowed.  Such  was  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  corporeal  vehicle  in  which  his  foul  was  en- 
clofed,  that  he  would  never  fuffer  his  birth-day  to  be  cele¬ 
brated,  nor  his  portrait  to  be  drawn  by  any  perfon,  with 
his  knowledge.  At  length  by  his  determined  negleft  of 
his  health,  and  the  very  rigorous  abllinence  which  he  ob¬ 
served,  be  reduced  himfelf  to  fuch  a  (late  of  difeafe  and 
infirmity,  that  be  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  great 
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bodily  differing.  In  this  condition,  while  Porphyry  was 
in  Sicily,  being  forfaken  of  all  his  friends  excepting  Eu- 
ftochius,  he  left  Rome  and  retired  into  Campania,  to  the 
heirs  of  one  of  his  former  difciples,  then  deceafed.  Here 
he  was  hofpitably  fupported  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  270,  when  he  was  in  the  fixty-fixth  year 
of  his  age.  When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  faid 
to  Euftochius,  “  The  divine  principle  within  me  is  now 
haltening  to  unite  with  that  Divine  Being  which  animates 
the  univerfe  exprefling  in  thofe  words  a  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  philofophy,  that  the  human  foul  is  an  emana¬ 
tion  from  the  divine  nature,  and  will  return  to  thefource 
whence  it  proceeded. 

The  treatifes  of  Plotinus,  which  are  fifty-four  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  diftributed  by  Porphyry  under  fix  claffes,  called 
Enneads.  Proclus  wrote  commentaries  upon  them,  and 
Dexippus  defended  them  againft  the  Peripatetics.  At  the 
requell  of  Cofmo  de  Medici,  Marfilius  Ficinus  made  a 
Latin  verfion  of  them,  which  was  firft  publifhed  by  itfelf 
at  Florence,  under  the  title  of  “  Plotini  Opera  ex  In  fer¬ 
ret.  Marfilii  Ficini,  cum  Commentariis,  necnon  Vita 
lotini  a  Porphyrio  confcripta,”  1492,  folio.  Afterwards 
the  Greek  text  was  publilhed  at  Bafil,  from  a  manufcript 
Hated  by  Lambecci  to  be  in  the  imperial  library,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  verfion  of  Ficinus,  in  1 580,  folio.  In  1787, 
a  treatife  was  publilhed  in  London,  “  Concerning  the 
Beautiful:  or  a  paraphrafed  Tranflation  from  the  Greek 
of  Plotinus,  Ennead  I.  Book  VI.  by  Thomas  Taylor,” 
8 vo.  Enfield’s  Hiji.  Phil.  vol.  ii. 

PLOTTER,  J'.  Confpirator. — Colonel,  we  (hall  try 
who  is  the  greater  plotter  of  us  two;  1  againft  the  Hate, 
or  you  againft  the  petticoat.  Dryden. — Contriver: 

An  irreligious  Moor, 

Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  thefe  woes.  Shahefpeare. 

PLOTTING,  f  The  aft  of  forming  a  plot ;  the  aft  of 
delineating  a  traft  of  land  on  paper. 

PLOTT'NITZ,  a  lake  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oels ;  four  miles  eall  of  Militfch. —  Alfo,  a  town  of 
Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Neiffe;  three  miles  weft  of 
Patfchkau. 

PLO'TUS,/.  the  Darter  ;  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
anleres.  Generic  characters — Bill  ftraight,  pointed,  tooth¬ 
ed  ;  the  nollrils  have  a  flit  near  the  bale;  face  and  chin 
naked ;  legs  Ihort ;  all  the  toes  connefted.  The  birds  of  this 
genus,  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies,  have  a  fmall  head, 
and  long  (lender  neck;  they  are  chiefly  feen  in  Southern 
climates;  they  live  on  fifli,  which  they  take  by  darting 
forwards  the  head  while  the  neck  is  contracted  like  the 
body  of  a  ferpent.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Plotus  anhinga,  white-bellied  darter.  The  head  is 
fmooth,  and  the  belly  white.  The  darter  has  been  faid  to 
exhibit  a  reptile  grafted  on  the  body  of  a  bird.  Its  excef- 
fively  long  and  (lender  neck,  and  its  fmall  cylindrical  head, 
rolled  out  like  a  fpindle,  of  the  fame  girth  of  the  neck, 
and  drawn  out  into  a  long  (harp  bill,  refemble  both  the 
figure  and  the  motion  of  a  fnake,  whether  the  bird  nimbly 
extends  its  head  to  fly  from  the  tops  of  trees,  or  unfolds 
it  and  darts  it  into  the  water  to  pierce  the"  fifties.  Thefe 
lingular  analogies  have  equally  (truck  all  who  have  obferv- 
ed  the  darter  in  its  native  country,  Brafil  and  Guiana ; 
they  (trike  us  even  in  the  dried  fpecimensof  our  cabinets. 
The  plumage  of  the  neck  and  head  does  not  alter  its  (len¬ 
der  Shape  ;  for  it  is  a  clofe  down  (haven  like  velvet ;  the 
eyes  are  of  a  brilliant  black,  with  the  iris  golden,  and  en¬ 
circled  by  a  naked  (kin  ;  the  bill  is  jagged  at  the  tip  with 
fmall  indentings  turned  backwards.  The  body  is  fcarcely 
larger  than  a  mallard  ;  yet  the  whole  length  of  the  bird, 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  no  le(s 
than  two  feet  ten  inches.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
neck  is  not  the  only  difproportion  that  ftrikes  us  in  the 
figure  of  the  darter.  Its  large  and  broad  tail,  cotnpofed 
of  twelve  fpread  feathers,  differs  no  lefs  from  the  Short 
round  Shape  which  obtains  in  mod  of  the  fwimming  birds ; 
yet  the  anhinga  fwims,  and  even  dives,  only  holding  its 
8  P  head 
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head  out  of  the  water,  into  which  it  plunges  entirely  on 
the  lead  fufpicion  of  danger  :  for  it  is  very  wild,  and  can 
never  be  furprifed  on  land.  It  keeps  conftantly  on  the 
water,  or  perched  on  the  tailed  trees,  by  the  fides  of  rivers 
and  in  overflowed  favannas.  It  builds  its  ned  on  thefe 
trees,  and  repairs  among  them  to  pafs  the  night.  Yet  it 
is  entirely  palmated,  its  four  toes  being  connected  by  a 
Angle  piece  of  membrane,  and  the  nail  of  the  middle  one 
ferrated  within.  Thefe  coincidences  of  drudture  and  habit 
feem  to  indicate  an  affinity  between  the  darter  and  the  cor¬ 
morant  ;  but  its  fmall  cylindrical  head,  and  its  bill  drawn 
out  to  a  point,  without  any  hook,  didinguifh  it.  The 
fldn  of  the  darter  is  very  thick;  the  flefh  commonly 
fat,  but  with  a  difagreeable  oily  tade  :  Marcgrave  found 
it  to  be  no  better  than  that  of  the  gull,  which  is  furely 
very  bad.  It  inhabits  mod  parts  of  South  America;  and 
is  reprefented  on  the  annexed  Plate. 

2.  Plotus  melanogader,  the  black-bellied  darter:  head 
fmooth ;  belly  black.  Size  of  the  common  duck.  The 
bill  is  on  the  upper  part  of  a  pale  blue,  beneath  reddiffi. 
Eyes  very  piercing.  The  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of 
the  bread,  are  of  a  light  brown;  each  fide  of  the  head, 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  marked  with  a  broad  white 
line.  Back,  fcapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  marked  length- 
wife,  in  equal  portions,  with  dripes  of  black  and  white  ; 
quill-feathers,  belly,  thighs,  and  tail,  deep  black  :  tail 
remarkably  long  and  flender :  legs  and  feet  of  a  pale 
green.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  iflands  of  Ceylon 
and  Java,  and  fits  on  the  fhrubs  that  hang  over  the  water  ; 
and,  in  a  country  where  every  one’s  ideas  are  filled  with 
ferpents,  often  terrifies  the  paffengers  by  (hooting  out 
its  long  flender  neck,  which,  in  their  fird  furprife,  they 
take  for  the  darting  of  fome  fatal  reptile. 

/3.  Spotted.  Nearly  the  fame  fize  of  the  above  ;  bill  four 
inches  and  a  half  long  ;  colour  dufky  yellow,  covered  at 
the  bafe  with  the  (kin  of  the  fame  colour,  which  occupies 
the  fpace  between  the  bill  and  the  eye,  and  furrounds’the 
latter.  The  head  is  fmall;  and  the  neck  long  and  flen¬ 
der,  both  covered  with  ffiort  downy  feathers,  of  a  duflcy 
white,  or  very  pale  brown,  paled  before,  and  darked  at 
the  lower  part  behind:  the  back,  fcapulars,  and  wing- 
coverts,  are  of  the  fame  colour,  but  deeper  :  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  on  the  fides,  and  the  wing-coverts,  marked 
with  oval  fpots  of  white,  regular,  and  forming  rows  on 
the.  latter:  the  fcapulars  Areaked  longitudinally  with 
white,  giving  the  bird  an  elegant  appearance  :  acrofs  the 
lower  part  of  the  bread  a  dull  rufous  bar ;  from  thence 
all  beneath  is  black,  of  which  colour  are  alfo  the  quills 
and  tail ;  the  lad  is  eleven  inches  in  length,  a  little  round¬ 
ed  in  lhape,  and  the  end  of  the  feathers  rudy  pale  brown; 
the  two  middle  feathers  undulated  crofs-ways  in  a  Angu¬ 
lar  manner.  The  legs  are  clumfy,  dout,  and  only  four 
inches  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the  colour  dirty  yellowifli 
brown. 

y.  Black.  Said  to  be  three  feet  in  length.  Bill  yellow- 
ifli ;  round  the  eye  and  throat  pale  dufky  white:  wing- 
coverts  yellowifli  white.  The  red  of  the  plumage  black, 
except  the  feathers  on  the  beginning  of  the  back,  and 
fome  of  the  fcapulars,  which  are  dreaked  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  with  white,  fomewhat  like  the  others  ;  and  the  tip  of 
the  tail  dirty  rufous ;  legs  brownifh  yellow.  This  inha¬ 
bits  Cayenne. 

Rufous.  Nearly  the  fize  of  the  others;  and  differs 
from  them  in  having  the  head,  neck,  and  wing-coverts, 
of  a  dirty  rufous  colour,  and  dniky  brown,  mixed  in 
ftreaks:  the  red  of  the  plumage  black.  It  inhabits 
Africa,  particularly  Senegal;  where  it  is  called  by  the 
name  of  kandar. 

3-  Plotus  Surinamenfis,  the  Surinam  darter  :  head  erod¬ 
ed  ;  belly  white.  This  is  the  fmalled  fpecies,  being  only 
about  the  fize  of  a  teal  :  length  thirteen  inches  :  the  bill 
is. one  inch  and  an  eighth  long,  and  of  a  pale  colour: 
irides  red.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  black,  and  the  fea¬ 
thers  behind  elongated  into  a  fmall  cred :  the  head  itfelf 
ts  fmall ;  and  the  neck  flender,  and  long,  in  proportion 
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to  the  body:  the  cheeks  are  of  a  bright  bay;  from  the 
corner  of  each  eye  is  a  line  of  white.  The  fides  and  hind 
part  of  the  neck  longitudinally  marked  with  lines  of 
black  and  white :  wings,  back,  and  tail,  dufky  brown  ; 
the  fird  pretty  large,  reaching  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
tail  when  clofed  :  the  tail  is  tipped  with  white,  and  is 
wedge-fhaped :  the  upper  tail -coverts  remarkably  long, 
giving  the  appearance  of  two  tails,  one  above  another: 
bread  and  belly  white  :  legs  fhort  and  rather  dout;  of  a 
pale  dufky  colour;  toes  barred  with  black.  This  bird 
inhabits  Surinam  ;  and  is  chiefly  feen  on  the  fides  of  rivers 
and  creeks,  feeding  on  fmall  fifli,  as  well  as  infefls,  but 
above  all  on  flies,  in  the  catching  of  which  it  is  fo  dexte¬ 
rous,  that  it  never'mifles  driking  one  with  the  bill  (which 
is  very  fharp)  at  the  fird  attempt.  It  is  often  domedic-a- 
ted  by  the  inhabitants,  is  very  a£Iive,  and  the  head  and 
body  are  faid  to  be  continually  in  motion.  From  its  ex¬ 
panding  the  tail  and  the  wings  at  the  fame  time,  it  has 
been  thought  to  refemble  the  fun,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  thofe  who  have  obferved  it  in  this  fituation,  and  has 
thereby  gained  the  name  of  the  fun-bird. 

PLOTZ'KAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Bernburg :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Bern- 
burg. 

PLOUAGAT',  a  town  in  the  nortli-wed  of  France, 
department  of  the  Cotes-du-Nord.  Population  2100. 
Nine  miles  fouth-ead  of  Guingamp,  and  twelve  wed  of  St. 
Brieux. 

PLOUA'RE.  See  Douarneney,  vol.  vi. 

PLOUARE'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  Goads,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Lannion.  Population  4.276. 

PLOUAY',  a  town  of  France,  department  of  the  Mor- 
bihan,  on  the  Scorf,  containing,  with  its  parifh,  3700  in¬ 
habitants.  Twelve  miles  north  of  L’Orient. 

PLOUBALAY',  a  town  of  France,  department  of  the 
Cotes-du-Nord.  Population  1900.  Thirty-two  miles  ead 
of  St.  Brieux. 

PLOUDALMEZEAU',  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Finiderre.  Population  1700.  Fifteen  miles  north- 
north-wed  of  Bred. 

PLOUDI'RY,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Finif- 
terre.  Population  1800.  Twenty  miles  north-ead  of  Bred. 

PLO'VER,  f.  [  pluvier ,  Fr.  pluvialis,  Lat.]  A  bird.  See 
Charadrias. — Of  wild  birds,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  rail, 
partridge,  pheafant,  and  plover.  Carew's  Sun.  of  Cornwall. 
The  bittern  knows  his  time ;  or,  from  the  fliore. 

The  plovers  when  to  fcatter  o’er  the  heath, 

And  fing.  Thomfon’s  Spring. 

PLOUESCAT',  a  town  in  the  north-wed  of  France, 
department  of  Finiderre,  near  the  fea.  Population  2200. 
Twenty  miles  north-wed  of  Morlaix. 

PLOUGAS'TEL,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Finiderre.  Population,  with  its  parifh,  4000.  Seven 
miles  ead  of  Bred. 

PLOUGERNEAU',  a  fmall  town  of  France,  department 
of  Finiderre,  near  the  fea  :  eighteen  miles  north  ofBred. 

PLOUGH,  or  Plow,/,  [ploge,  plog,  plou.  Sax.  H. 
Took  pretends  that  it  is  the  pad  participle  of  the  Saxon 
pleggan,  to  lean,  or  lie,  upon.]  The  indrument  with 
which  the  furrows  are  cut  in  the  ground  to  receive  the 
feed.— -Some  ploughs  differ  in  the  length  and  fhape  of 
their  beams ;  fome  in  the  fhare,  others  in  the  coulter  and 
handles.  Mortimer. 

The  outlaw’d  Cyclops’  land  we  fetcht ;  a  race 
Of  proud-lin’d  loiterers,  that  never  fow, 

Nor  put  a  plant  in  earth,  nor  ufe  a  plow.  Chapman. 

Look  how  the  purple  flower,  which  the  plow 

Hath  (horn  in  funder,  languifhing,  doth  die.  Peacham. 

In  ancient  times,  the  facred  plough  employ’d 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers.  Thomfon. 

Tillage  ;  ■  culture  of  land.  A  kind  of  plane  ufed  by 
bookbinders. 
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Under  the  article  Husbandry,  vol.  x.  we  have  defer!- 
bed  and  figured  feven  different  kinds  of  plough,  with  a 
great  variety  of  harrows,  fowing-machines,  -drags,  &c. 
New  inftruments  have  been  invented  fince,  but  none  that 
have  obtained  fuch  a  permanency  as  to  induce  us  to 
lengthen  this  article,  or  increafe  the  number  of  our 
agricultural  plates,  by  entering  Into  the  hiftory  of  them. 
The  la  ft  plough  we  noticed  under  that  article,  (p.  587.) 
is  Cartwright’s  three-furrow  plough.  Since  that  time, 
(1816)  Mr.  Nichols,  of  the  Nant,  near  Monmouth,  has 
invented  a  fowing-plough  which  has  fix  (hears,  turning 
three  furrows  to  the  right  and  three  to  the  left,  and  com¬ 
pleting  two  fmall  wheat-ridges.  The  proprietor  has 
fown  about  eight  acres  with  it  in  the  courfe  of  a  day. 
The  plough  will  do  the  work  of  fix  men  and  fix  boys, 
with  an  extra  boy  to  guide  an  arrow  attached  to  one  of 
its  fides,  (and  that  without  an  additional  horfe.)  It  will 
do  the  work  of  fifteen  people  and  twelve  horfes. 

The  Chinefe  plough,  on  the  other  hand,  has  but  one 
handle,  and  no  coulter  at  all,  it  being  unneceffary,  as 
there  is  no  lay-ground,  and  confequently  no  turf  to  cut 
through  in  China.  Staunton ,  vol.  i.  and  the  figure,  vol.ii. 
p.  363. 

It  has  been  feen  (Husbandry,  p.  586.)  that  the 
Suffex  plough  goes  without  a  driver.  A  plough  has 
lately  (1820)  been  invented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwright 
(probably  the  inventor  of  the  three-furrow  plough), 
which  goes  without  horfes.  With  two  men  to  keep  it  in 
motion,  and  a  third  to  regulate  its  courfe,  it  performs  its 
office  with  as  much  precifion  and  difpatch  as  could  be 
done  by  any  common  pair  of  horfes  and  a  plough-holder. 
The  utility  of  the  invention  will  not,  it  is  prefumed,  be 
confined  to  this  objeil  only;  it  being  equally  applicable 
to  every  purpofe  to  which  horfes  can  be  employed, 
except  conveying  a  burden  on  the  back. 

A  few  years  back,  when  a  great  number  of  labourers 
were  out  of  employ,  much  was  written  in  favour  of fpade- 
cultivation,  as  a  molt  advantageous  way  of  fupplying  the 
furplus  or  fupernumerary  labourers  with  employment. 
Wherever  the  foil  is  good  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  fpade-cultivation  produces  greater  crops  than  the 
plough;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  admitted,  that  to  fubftitute 
fpade-cultivation  for  plough-cultivation  over  the  whole 
country  would  be  retrograding  in  a  ftrange  and  injurious 
manner;  but  there  is  a  medium,  or  rather  combination  of 
the  two,  that  might  be  attended  with  advantage.  If  all 
the  arable  land  cultivated  by  the  plough,  that  is  deep 
enough  in  good  foil,  were  to  be  delved  with  the  fpade 
once  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  might  be  attended  with 
advantage  in  point  of  affording  greater  crops.  In  that 
cafe,  for  every  farmer  to  dig  or  delve  one  tenth  of  his 
land  every  year,  would  be  the  bell  way  to  put  the  plan  in 
execution  ;  and,  if  that  were  found  to  anfwer  it  would 
give  employment  to  a  great  number  of  hands.  The  fu- 
perior  produce,  by  fpade-cultivation,  is  afeertained  fo  far, 
that  any  given  number  of  acres,  cultivated  by  the  fpade, 
will  yield  better  crops  than  if  they  were  cultivated  by 
the  plough.  It  would  then,  at  leaft,  be  well  worth  while 
to  try  the  experiment  of  occafionally  digging  a  ploughed 
field  ;  for,  if  that  anfwered,  it  would  be  attended  with 
every  advantage  in  a  country  that  is  fully  peopled,  as  it 
would  increafe  the  demand  for  labour,  as  well  as  the 
profits  of  the  farmer,  and  the  quantity  of  the  food.  In 
a  nation  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  increafing  fo 
faft  as  it  feems  they  are  now  doing  in  this  country,  it  is 
at  leaft  prudent,  if  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  adopt 
every  plan  that  will  reconcile  increafed  population  with 
increased  profperity.  Population,  which  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  greatnefs  of  a  country,  if  carried  to  too 
high  a  point,  may  occafion  its  decline;  but  a  decline  can 
never  be  brought  on  by  that  caufe,  fo  long  as  labour  can 
be  found  to  employ,  and  food  to  nourilh,  the  inha¬ 
bitants. 

To  PLOUGH,  v.  n.  To  prafiife  aration ;  to  turn  up 
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the  ground,  in  order  to  fow  feed. — Doth  the  ploughman 
plough  all  day  to  fow  ?  Ifaiah,  xxviii.  24. 

Rebellion,  infolence,  fedition 
We  ourfelves  have  plough’d  for,  fow’d,  and  fcatter’d, 

By  mingling  them  with  us. 

To  PLOUGH,  v.  a.  To  turn  up  with  the  plough. — A 
man  may  plough,  in  ftiff  grounds  the  firft  time  fallow’d, 
an  acre  a- day.  Mortimer. 

Let  the  Volfcians 

Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy.  Shakefpeare’s  Coriol. 
Should  any  flave,  fo  lewd,  belong  to  you  ; 

No  doubt  you’d  fend  the  rogue,  in  fetters  bound, 

To  work  in  Bridewell,  or  to  plough  your  ground.  Dry  den. 

To  bring  to  view  by  the  plough  :  with  up. — -Another 
of  a  dufky  colour,  near  black;  there  are  of  thefe  fre¬ 
quently  ploughed  up  in  the  fields  of  Welden.  Woodward. — 
To  furrow  ;  to  divide. — -With  fpeed  we  plough  the  watery 
way.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

When  the  prince  her  funeral  rites  had  paid 
He  plough'd  the  Tyrrhene  feas  with  fails  difplay’d.  AeWi/cn. 
To  tear ;  to  furrow. 

Let  meek  Oftavia  plough  thy  vifage  up 

With  her  prepared  nails.  ShakeJ'peare's  Ant.  andCleop. 

PLOUGH'-ALMS,  /.  Anciently  every  ploughland 
paid  a  penny  to  the  church,  called  plough-alms.  Cowel. 

PLOUGH'-BOTE,/  [plough,  and  bole,  Sax.  compenfa- 
tion.]  Allowance  of  wood  fufficient  for  making  or  re¬ 
pairing  a  plough. — Plough-bote  and  carte-bote  are  wood 
to  be  employed  in  making  and  repairing  all  inftruments 
of  hufbandry.  Blackjlone. 

PLOUGH'-BOY,  f.  A  boy  that  follows  the  plough  ;  a 
coarfe  ignorant  boy. — A  plough-boy  that  has  never  feen. 
anything  but  thatched  houfes  and  his  parifh-church, 
imagines  that  thatch  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  a 
houfe.  Watts's  Logich. 

PLOUGH'-LAND,  f.  A  carucate.  See  Carucate, 
vol.  iii. — In  this  book  are  entered  the  names  of  the 
manors  or  inhabited  townihips,  the  number  of  plough¬ 
lands  that  each  contains,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Hale. — For  the  compiling  this  great  roll  of  the 
kingdom,  fix  (hillings  was  raifed  upon  every  plough-land. 
Temple’s  Intr.  Hijl.  of  Eng. — A  farm  for  corn  : 

Who  hath  a  plough-land  cafts  all  his  feed  corn  there 
And  yet  allows  his  ground  more  corn  Ihould  bear.  Donne. 

PLOUGH'-MAN,  f.  One  that  attends  or  ufes  the 
plough  ;  a  cultivator  of  corn. — The  careful  ploughman 
doubting  (lands.  Miltons  P.  L. — The  merchant  gains 
by  peace,  and  the  foldier  by  war,  the  (liepherd  by  wet 
feafons,  and  the  ploughman  by  dry.  Temple. 

Your  reign  no  lefs  a  (Cures  the  ploughmans  peace, 

Than  the  warm  fun  advances  his  increafe.  Waller . 

A  grofs  ignorant  ruftic  : 

Her  hand  !  to  whofe  foft  feizure 

The  cignet’s  down  is  har(h,  and,  fpite  of  fenfe, 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  plough-man.  Shakefpeare. 

A  firong  laborious  man. — A  weak  ftomach  will  turn 
rye-bread  into  vinegar,  and  a  plough-man  will  digeft  it. 
Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

PLOUGH'-MAN’S  SPI'KENARD.  See  Baccharis 
and  Conyza. 

PLOUGH-MON'DAY,  f.  The  Monday  after  Twelfth- 
day.  See  Monday,  vol.  xv.  p.  650. 

Plough-monday,  next  after  that  the  twelftide  is  pad, 

Bids  out  with  the  plough,  the  word  hufband  is  laft.  Tujfer. 

PLOUGPI'-SHARE,  f.  The  part  of  the  plough  that 
is  perpendicular  to  the  coulter. — As  the  earth  was  turned 
up,  the  plough-Jkare  lighted  upon  a  great  (lone;  we 
pulled  that  up,  and  fo  found  fome  pretty  things.  Sidney .— 

The 
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The  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold  among  burning 
ptoughjhares  without  being  fcorched.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

PLOUGH-STAFF,  f.  A  kind  of  paddle  to  clear  the 
fliare  and  coulter  when  choked  up  with  earth  or  weeds. 

PLOUGH-TAI'L,  f.  The  extreme  part  of  the  plough, 
that  part  which  the  ploughman  holds.  Figuratively,  the 
country,  rural  life. 

PLOUGH'ER,  f.  One  who  ploughs  or  cultivates 
ground. — When  the  country  {hall  be  repleniffied  with 
corn,  as  it  will,  if  well  followed  ;  for  the  country  people 
themfelves  are  great  ploughers  and  fmall  fpenders  of 
corn  ;  then  there  ffiould  be  good  {tore  of  magazines 
erected.  Spenfer. — The  ploughers  ploughed  upon  my 
back  ;  they  made  long  their  furrows.  Pf.  cxxix.  3. 

PLOUGH'ING,  J'.  Operation  by  the  plough. — They 
only  give  the  land  one  ploughing,  and  fow  white  oats, 
and  harrow  them  as  they  do  black.  Mortimer's  Huf- 
bandry. — Fealts  celebrated  by  fervants  alone,  when  their 
plowing  was  over.  Sheridan’s  Tr.  of  Perfeus. 

PLOU'GUENAST,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North  Coalts,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Loudeac  :  feven  miles  north-north-ealt 
of  Loudeac.  Population  3189. 

PLOU'HA,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  the  Cotes- 
du-Nord.  Population,  with  its  pariftt,  3100  :  fourteen 
miles  north-weft  of  St.  Brieux. 

PLOU'HA  (Pointe  du),  a  cape  on  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  France,  in  the  Englifti  Channel.  Lat.  48.  41.  N. 
Ion.  2.  48.  W. 

PLOUZEC',  a  cape  on  the  north-weft  cape  of  France, 
in  the  Engliffi  Channel.  Lat.  48.35.  N.  Ion  2.  52.  W. 

PLOUZEVE'DE,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Finifterre.  Population  2400:  fourteen  miles  weft  of 
Morlaix. 

PLOW,  &c.  See  Plough. 

PLOWDEN  (Edmund),  fergeant  at  law,  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Shropffiire,  was  born  in  1517  ; 
and  was  firlt  a  ftudent  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  fpent  three  years  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy 
and  medicine.  He  then  removed  to  Oxford,  where, 
Iming  continued  his  former  ftudies  about  four  years 
more,  in  1552  he  was  admitted  to  the  praftice  of  phyfic 
and  forgery  :  but,  probably  finding  the  practice  of  the 
art  of  healing  lefs  agreeable  than  the  ftudy,  he  entered 
himfelf  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  began  to  read  law. 
Wood  fays,  that  in  1557  he  was  fummer-reader  to  that 
fociety,  and  lent-reader  three  years  after,  being  then 
fergeant  and  oracle  of  the  law.  He  died  in  the  year 
1584,  aged  67  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church. 
He  wrote,  i„  Commentaries  or  Reports  of  divers  Cafes, 
&c.  in  the  Reigns  of  King  Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Lond.  1571,  78,  99,  1613,  &c. 
written  in  the  old  Norman  language.  2.  Queries,  or 
a  Moot  book  of  Cafes;  See.  tranllated,  methodized,  and 
enlarged,  by  H.  B.  of  Lincoln’s -Inn  ;  Lond.  1662,  8vo. 

PLO'YEST,  a  fmall  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Walachia,  with  a  well-frequented  weekly  market. 

PLUCHE  (Antony,  Abbe),  an  elegant  and  inge¬ 
nious  writer,  was  born  at  Rheims  in  1688.  His  literary 
reputation  caufed  him  to  be  nominated  profeffor  of 
humanity  in  that  univerfity,  and,  two  years  afterwards, 
of  rhetoric,  at  which  time  he  entered  into  hojy 
orders.  He  undertook  the  education  of  the  fon  of 
the  intendant  of  Rouen  ;  and,  when  he  had  completed 
it,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  gave  ledlures  in  geography 
and  hiftory.  In  that  capital  he  acquired  a  name  among 
the  men  of  letters  by  his  popular  work,  entitled,  “Spec¬ 
tacle  de  la  Nature,”  of  which  the  firft  volume  appeared 
in  1732,  and  which  was  carried  on  to  9  vols.  12010.  It 
is  a  view  of  the  moft  interefting  fafts  in  natural  hiftory, 
in  the  form  of  dialogue,  agreeably  written  upon  the 
whole,  though  rendered  verbofe  by  its  form,  and  rather 
luperficial  in  its  matter.  Few  works  of  the  kind  have 
been  more  read,  and  it  was  tranllated  into  various  lan- 
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guages.  His  next  publication  was  “  Hiftoire  du  Ciel,” 
3  vols.  i2mo.  which  concludes  with  a  confirmation  of  the 
Mofaic  account  of  creation.  This  work  is  reckoned 
to  poffefs  more  learning  and  ingenuity  than  found  phi¬ 
lofophy.  The  abbe  was  a  firm  believer  in  revelation, 
and  publilhed,  in  1750,  “  The  Truth  of  the  Gofpel  de- 
monftrated  a  learned  performance,  but  calculated  chiefly 
for  Roman-catholic  readers.  Fie  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
as  a  philologilt  by  his  “  Mecanique  des  Langues,  et  l’Art 
de  les  Enfeigner,”  121110.  1751;  an  ufeful  and  judicious 
treatife.  On  account  of  a  deafnefs  which  rendered  him 
unfit  for  fociety,  he  had  retired  in  1749  t0  LaVarenne  Sr. 
Maur,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  ftudy  and 
religious  exercifes.  He  died  in  this  retreat  in  1761,  at 
the  age  of  73,  leaving  the  character  of  a  truly  virtuous 
and  refpeftable  man.  After  his  death,  appeared  in  1764 
two  pofthumous  works  of  his,  entitled  “  Concorde  de  la 
Geographie  des  differens  Ages.”  and  “  Harmonie  des 
Pfeaumes  et  del’Evangile.”  Nouv.  Diet.  Hijl.  Monthly  Rev. 

To  PLUCK,  v.  a.  [pluccian,  Sax.  pluehen,  Teut.] 
To  pull  with  nimblenefs  or  force;  to  fnatch  ;  to  pull; 
to  draw ;  to  force  on  or  off ;  to  force  up  or  down  ;  to  aft 
upon  with  violence.  It  is  very  generally  and  licentioufiy 
ufed,  particularly  by  Shakefpeare.  It  has  often  fome 
particle  after  it,  as  down, off,  on,  away,  up,  into. — It  feemed 
better  unto  that  noble  king  to  plant  a  peaceable  govern¬ 
ment  among  them,  than  by  violent  means  to  pluck  them 
under.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. — Pluck  away  his  crop  with  his 
feathers.  Lev.  i.  16. — A  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to 
pluck  up  that  which  is  planted.  Eccles.  iii.  2. 

You  were  crown’d  before; 

And  that  high  royalty  was  ne’er  pluck’d  off '.  Shakefpeare. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees, 

For  now  a  time  is  come,  to  mock  at  form.  S/iakefieare. 

Can’ll:  thou  not 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  forrow, 

And  with  fome  fweet  oblivious  antidote 

Cleanfe  the  fluff’d  bofom.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

If  you  do  wrongfully  feize  Hereford’s  right, 

You  plucks,  thoufand  dangers  on  your  head.  Shakefpeare. 

Dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  thelocks.  Shakefpeare-. 
Difpatch  e’m  quick,  but  firft  pluck  out  their  tongues, 

Left  with  their  dying  breath  they  fow  fedition.  Addifon. 

Beneath  this  {hade  the  weary  peafant  lies, 

Plucks  the  broad  leaf,  and  bids  the  breezes  rife.  Gay. 

To  ftrip  off  feathers.— Since  I  pluckt  geefe,  I  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  be  beaten.  Shakefpeare. 

1 0  Pluck  up  a  heart  or  fpirit.  A  proverbial  expreffioR 
for  taking  up  or  refuming  of  courage. — He  willed  them 
to  pluck  up  their  hearts,  and  make  all  things  ready  for 
a  new  affault,  wherein  he  expedited  they  fliould  with 
courageous  resolution  recompenfe  their  late  cowardice. 
Rnolles's  Hijlon/  of  the  Turks. 

PLUCK,  f  A' pull ;  a  draw  ;  a  Angle  aft  of  plucking. 
— Birds  kept  coming  and  going  all  day  ;  but  fo  few  at  a 
time,  that  the  man  did  not  think  them  worth  a  pluck. 
L’  Eft  range. —Where  the  ends  of  the  bones  dry,  they 
could  nor,  without  great  difficulty,  obey  the  plucks  and 
attractions  of  the  motary  mufcles.  Ray  on  the  Creation. — 
[P/ughk,  Erie.]  The  heart,  liver,  and  lights,  of  an  animal. 

PLUCKART  BA'Y,  a  fouth-eaft  branch  of  Loch 
Ewe,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland.  Lat.  57.  45.  N,  Ion. 
5.  34.  W. 

PLUCK'EMIN,  a  poll  village  of  the  United  States,  in 
Somerfet  County,  New  Jerfey. 

PLUCK'ER,  f  One  that  plucks.-— Thou  fetter-up 
and  plucher- down  of  kings !  Shakefpeare’ s  Hen.  VI.  P.  III. 
— Pull  it  as  foon  as  you  fee  the  feed  begin  to  grow  brown,  at 
which  time  let  the pluckers  tie  it  up  in  handfuls.  Mortimer. 

z  PLUCK'LEY, 
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PLUCK'LEY,  a  parifh  of  England,  in  Kent:  four 
miles  fouth-weft  from  Charing.  Population  6 1 6. 

PLU'DENTZ,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Auftrian  Hates,  in 
Tyrol,  on  the  Ill.  In  the  year  1533,  it  fullered  greatly 
from  an  earthquake;  and,  in  1638,  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  confumed  by  fire:  feventy-two  miles  weft  of  Inns- 
pruck,  and  forty-four  fouth-eaft  of  Conftance. 

PLU'DESCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Pludentz  :  fix  miles  north  of  Pludentz. 

PLUE  (La),  or  Rainy  Lake,  a  lake  of  Upper  Canada, 
lying  weft  by  north  of  Lake  Superior,  and  eaft  by  fouth 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Lat.  4.8.  50.  N.  Ion.  93.  40. 

PLUE  (La),  a  river  forming  a  communication  between 
Lake  La  Plue  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

PLUG,  f.  [plugg,  Swedilh  ;  plug g he,  Teut.]  A  ftopple  ; 
any  thing  driven  hard  into  another  body,  to  flop  a  hole. 
— Shutting  the  valve  with  the  plug,  draw  down  the  fuck¬ 
er  to  the  bottom.  Boyle.— The  fighting  with  a  man’s 
own  (hadow,  confifts  in  the  brandilhing  of  two  fticks 
grafped  in  each  hand,  and  loaded  with  plugs  of  lead  at 
either  end  :  this  opens  the  cheft.  Addifon. — In  bottling 
wine,  fill  your  mouth  full  of  corks,  together  with  a  large 
plug  of  tobacco.  Swift’s  Dir.  to  the  Butler. 

To  PLUG,  v.  a.  To  ftop  wdth  a  plug. — A  tent  plug¬ 
ging  up  the  orifice,  would  make  the  matter  recur  to  the 
part  difpofed  to  receive  it.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

PLU'KENET  (Leonard),  “  a  learned,  critical,  and  la¬ 
borious,  botanift,”  as  Dr.  Pulteney  juftly  denominates 
him,  was  the  cotemporary  and  rival  of  Petiver,  (fee 
that  article;)  and  laboured,  w'ith  ftill  more  ardent,  as 
well  as  exclufive,  affiduity,  to  colleCt  and  delineate  the 
vegetable  productions  of  nature.  His  origin  and  native 
country,  as  well  as  the  place  of  his  education,  are  un¬ 
known.  He  has  indicated  164a  as  the  date  of  his  birth  ; 
and  we  know  that  he  furvived  the  fixty-third  year  of  his 
age,  but  there  is  no  precife  record  of  his  deceafe.  A 
handfome  portrait  of  him,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  Phylograpliia,  with  the  title  of  DoCtor  of 
Phyfic  ;  and  bis  arms:  Ermine,  a  bend  dexter  engrailed, 
gules.  It  is  not  known  where  he  took  his  degree.  His 
name  feems  to  betray  a  French  extraction,  Pius  que  net , 
and  has  been  Latinized  Plus  quam  nitidus ,  More-than- 
clean.  He  refided  at  Old  Palace-yard,  Weftminfter, 
where  he  appears  to  have  had  a  fmall  garden  ;  but  as  Dr. 
Pulteney  fought  in  vain  for  his  name  in  feveral  lifts  of 
the  College  of  Phyficians,  printed  in  the  firft  years  of 
the  1 8th  century,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  the  fame  date,  it  ftiould  feem  that  he  was  not  then 
eminent,  either  as  a  medical  pra&itioner  or  a  natural  phi- 
lofopher.  His  motto,  an  anagram  of  his  name,  Ut  pene 
nullus  Jic  ardeo,  well  exprefles  the  zeal  with  which  he 
devoted  himfelf  to  his  favourite  ftudy  ;  while  another 
motto  in  the  fame  page,  over  a  burning  candle,  Aids 
inferviendo  eonfumor,  and  a  fubfequent  one,  to  the  fourth 
part  of  his  work,  Nil  nifapreemia  defunt,  evince  that  his 
worldly  recompence  was  not  adequate  to  his  wifhes  or  ex¬ 
pectations.  Dr.  Pulteney  has  difcovered  that  Plukenet 
had  a  fon,  Richard,  who  was  a  ftudent  at  Cambridge  in 
1696  ;  and  the  Almagejlum  contains  fome  verfes  written 
by  another  fon,  Robert,  at  Eton  fchool ;  which  is  all  we 
know  of  his  family  or  connections.  He  publifhed  his 
early  works  at  his  own  expenfe,  but  was  allifted  afterwards 
by  trifling  fubferiptions.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life 
he  is  faid  to  have  experienced  royal  patronage,  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  fuperintendency  of  the  garden  at  Hampton- 
court,  and  the  title  of  Royal  Profefibr  of  Botany  ;  all  from 
thefavourofqueen  Mary.  Threeof  the  feCtionsof  his  Phy- 
tographia  are  feverally  dedicated  tobifhop  Compton,  the  firft 
earl  of  Portland,  and  king  William  III.  That  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  i'ne  friendfhip  of  Uvedale,  who  was  his  fellow  ftudent ; 
and  the  high  commendation  of  Ray  ;  are  fuflicient  proofs 
of  his  perfonal  and  fcientific  merits.  The  beginning 
of  the  Almageftum  teftifies  his  elevated  piety,  which  at 
the  end  degenerates  into  the  orthodox  ftyle  of  the  day. 
That  he  was  ikilled  in  the  learned  languages,  and  that 
Ve>L.  XX.  No,  1402. 


his  correfpondence  was  very  extenfive,  appears  from 
almoft  every  page  of  his  works  ;  and  there  are  many  par¬ 
ticular  parts  which  fliow  his  refearches  to  have  been 
deep,  and  conduced  with  confiderable  ability.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  fome  of  his  latter  pages  betray  a  feve- 
rity  of  ftricture,  on  the  literary  labours  of  Sloane  and 
Petiver.  Piukenet  was,  apparently,  a  man  of  more  folid 
learning  than  either  of  thofe  diftinguiflied  writers ;  and, 
having  been  lefs  profperous  than  either,  he  was  perhaps 
lefs  difpofed  to  palliate  their  errors.  As  far  as  we 
have  examined,  his  criticifms,  however  fevere,  are  not 
unjuft. 

Having  collected  a  vaft  Herbarium,  for  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  not  only  by  means  of  his  various  corre- 
fpondents,  but  alfo  from  the  treafures  that  were  then 
daily  pouring  into  the  gardens  about  London,  his  objeft 
was  to  publiih  a  catalogue  of  the  whole,  accompanied  by 
figures  of  the  new  or  rare  fpecies.  The  firft  part  of  this 
defign  was  executed  in  his  Almagejlum  Buianicum,  which, 
like  all  his  other  publications,  is  in  quarto,  making  a 
handfome  volume  of  404  pages,  dated  1696.  His  arrange¬ 
ment  is  alphabetical,  according  to  the  generic  names  at 
that  time  received,  and  adopted  from  Bauhin  and  other 
old  authors,  though  not  without  many  corrections  and  al¬ 
terations  made  by  himfelf  in  this  department.  Each 
plant  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  fpecific  definition,  either 
adopted  in  like  manner  from  his  predeceffors,  or  new- 
modelled  by  himfelf;  and  all  the  fynonyms  he  could 
colleCl  are  fubjoined.  No  ideas  of  fyftematical  arrange¬ 
ment  feem  to  have  entered  into  his  contemplation,  at 
leart  in  the  plan  of  this  work.  There  are  paflages  in  his 
writings,  which  fnow  he  had  occafionally  thought  on 
that  fubjeCt,  nor  could  it  altogether  efcape  a  man  of  fo 
much  reading;  but  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  his  pri¬ 
mary  objects.  Thefe  were  rather  fpecific  diftinCtions  of 
plants,  their  fynonyms,  and  their  hiftory.  This  work  is 
laid  to  contain  about  6000  fpecies,  of  which  it-s  author  fup- 
pofed  500  to  be  new.  Of  thofe  6000,  many  are  now  conii- 
dered  as  varieties,  being  merely  differences  founded  upon 
colour,  or  on  double  or  Angle  flowers;  but,  if  Plukenet 
erred  in  thefe  particulars,  he  erred  in  common  with  all 
the  botanical  world  at  that  period. 

The  Phytographia  of  our  author  was  anterior  in  date 
to  the  above  work,  and  yet  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as 
an  accompaniment  of  the  Almageftum.  It  confifts  of 
350  plates,  engraved  by  various  hands,  each  plate  con¬ 
taining  figures  of  five,  fix,  or  more,  plants,  chiefly  if  not 
altogether  done  from  dried  fpecimens,  with  various 
degrees  of  merit.  If  thefe  figures  feldom  rife  to  any 
great  excellence  of  botanical  precifion,  they  are  at  lealt 
original ;  and  not  only  free  from  the  faults  of  copies,  fo 
Copioufly  difplayed  in  the  plates  ofMorifon  and  fuch 
authors,  but  alfo  tolerably  exempt  from  grofs  miftakes 
of  their  own.  Of  their  beauty  little  can  be  faid  ;  but 
the  work  improves  as  it  advances.  Being  fo  generally 
cited  by  fucceeding  authors,  efpecially  Linnaeus,  it  is  in- 
difpenlible  to  every  botanic  library.  This  book  came 
out  in  four  parts,  of  which  the  firft  and  fecond  were 
publifhed  in  1691,  and  the  third  in  1692.  The  plates  of 
thefe  have  the  names,  and  many  fynonyms,  of  each  plant 
engraved  at  the  bottom.  The  fourth  part,  which  com¬ 
mences  with  tab.  251,  and  was  publifhed  in  1696,  wants 
this  ufeful  appendage,  and  moft  of  its  figures  are  deftitute 
of  any  reference.  They  are  however  cited  in  the  Alma¬ 
geftum,  and  fome  of  them  likewife  refer  to  that  work  ; 
but  in  fo  obfeure  and  difficult  a  manner,  that  few  perfons 
take  the  trouble  of  fearching  them  out,  or  of  citing  them 
correCtly  in  their  own  publications.  Thofe  who  invefti- 
gate  the  matter,  will  find  feveral  plants,  fuppofed  to  be 
of  recent  introduction  and  hitherto  no  where  delineated, 
which  were  known  to  Plukenet ;  though  his  references 
are  often  fo  faulty,  as  to  damp  our  ardour  of  enquiry,  by 
the  needlefs  difficulties  they  throw  in  our  way. 

In  1700  appeared  the  MantiJJ'a,  or  Appendix  to  the  Al- 
mageftum,  confifting  of  192  pages,  with  a  copious  index 
8  Q  ~  to 
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to  both  works.  This  publication  comprehends  above 
iooo  new  plants,  with  numerous  obfervations  and  cor- 
reftions  relating  to  the  former.  Some  of  Plukenet’scriti- 
cifms  difplay  great  learning:  as  what  concerns  the  gopher 
or  juniper-tree  of  the  Bible,  i  Kings,  xix.  4.  though  he  errs 
in  referring  the  Barbados  juniperto  this  oriental  plant. 

In  1705,  Plukenet  published  his  lad  work,  the  Amal- 
iheum,  which  is  a  fuppleinent  to  the  other  tw'O,  and  cora- 
pofed  on  the  fame  plan,  confiding  of  216  pages,  with  an 
index,  and  103  plates,  fome  of  which  illuftrate  the  plants 
of  the  Mantilla. 

All  thefe  works  were  republilhed,  with  new  title-pages, 
in  1720,  and  again,  with  a  re-impreflion  of  the  letter- 
prefs,  in  1769,  making  four  volumes  all  together.  Gifeke 
pubiilhed  a  very  incomplete  Linnzean  index  to  them  at 
Hamburg  in  1779.  The  Herbarium  of  Plukenet,  con¬ 
taining  about  8000  plants,  having  been  bought  by  fir 
Hans  Sloane,  is  now  in  the  Britifit  Mufeum.  The 
original  manufeript  of  his  works  was  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hudfon  to  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article  in  Rees's 
Cyclopaedia. 

PLUKENE'TIA,  [fo  named  by  Plumier  from  thefub- 
je£l  of  the  preceding  article.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  monoecia,  order  monodelphia,  natural  order  of 
tricoccae,  (euphorbia,  Jujf.)  Generic  charadlers — I.  Male 
flower.  Calyx  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  regarded  as 
fuch.  Corolla  :  petals  four,  ovate  fpreading.  Stamina, 
lilaments  eight,  very  Ihort,  united.  Antherae  ere<5t,  fim- 
ple.  Nedtary,  four  glands,  at  the  bafe  of  the  ftamens, 
furnilhed  with  a  beard  longer  than  the  ftamens.  II.  Female 
flower  on  the  fame  plant  with  the  males  larger.  Calyx 
four-leaved,  fmall.  Corolla  as  in  the  males.  Piftillum  : 
germen  quadrangular  ;  ftyle filiform,  very  long,  declined; 
ftigma  peltate,  four-cleft;  fegments  obtufe,  flat,  each 
marked  with  a  dot  in  the  middle.  Pericarpium  :  C3pfule 
deprefled, quadrangular, keeled  at  the  angles,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  thin  wart,  four-celled:  cells  two-valved. 
Seeds  folitary,  roundifh,  comprefled,  a  little  acuminate  at 
one  end. — Effential  Character.  Calyx  none;  petals  four. 
Male,  ftamens,  eight ;  neffaries  four,  bearded.  Female, 
ftyle  very  long,  with  a  peltate  four-lobed  ftigma;  capfule 
four-grained.  Linnaeus's  iingle  fpecies,  has  been  divided 
into  three. 

1.  Plukenetia  voiubilis,  or  twining  plukenetia;  (Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  14.23.)  Angles  of  the  capfule  comprefled,  keeled. 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Miller  appears  to  have  culti¬ 
vated  it  at  .Chelfea,  in  1739;  ^ut  it  'iac*  long  been  loft, 
till  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Barrington  received  a  living  plant 
from  Jamaica,  which  bloffomed  in  her  ftove  at  Mungewell, 
near  Wallingford,  in  1759.  The  ftem  is  twining,  branch¬ 
ed,  round,  leafy,  fmooth ;  the  young  branches  alternate, 
axillary,  downy  in  their  upper  part.  Leaves  alternate, 
Balked,  Ample,  lieart-fliaped,  pointed,  about  three  inches 
long,  and  half  as  wide,  minutely  ferrated,  deep  green,  ra¬ 
ther  roughifli  to  the  touch,  naked  except  a  flight  downi- 
nefs  on  the  ribs  at  the  back,  reticulated  on  both  Aides 
with  copious  veins,  and  furniflied  with  a  pair  of  glands 
at  the  bafe.  Footftaiks  about  one-third  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  channelled  above,  downy  near  the  extremity. 
Flo wer-ftalks  axillary,  folitary,  racemofe,  downy,  fquare 
at  the  bafe,  round  above,  generally  bearing  one  female 
flower  at  the  bafe;  confpicuous  for  its  quadrangular  ger¬ 
men,  thick  ftyle,  above  an  inch  long,  and  large  globofe 
fligmas;  and  above  it  in  a  long  compound  downy  duller 
of  numerous  fmall  male  flowers.  Some  branches  terminate 
in  a  duller  of,  partly  axillary,  female  flowers  only.  All 
the  flowers  are  green,  and  more  lingular  than  beautiful. 
Fruit  the  flze  of  a  fmall  walnut,  green,  deprefled,  with 
four  fpreading,  dilated,  comprefled,  rounded  angles,  the 
valves  feparating  elallically  at  the  bafe.  Seeds  pale  brown, 
large  greatly  comprefled,  lenticular,  fomewhat  bordered, 
rugged  with  elevated  veins. 

2.  Plukenetia  verrucofa,  or  warty  plukenetia  ;  (Sm.  in 
Ad.  Upf.  No.  2.)  Angles  of  the  capfule  terminated  by 
two  tubercles.  Native  of  Surinam,  from  whence  Dr. 
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Smith’s  fpecimens  were  fent  to  Linnaus,  who  inadver¬ 
tently  referred  them  (in  his  Suppl.  421.)  to  the  above 
original  fpecies.  The  leaves  indeed  fcarceiy  differ,  except 
in  being  very  minutely  and  diftantly  toothed,  rather  than 
ferrated.  The  flowers  are  fomewhat  fmaller.  The  cap- 
fules  differ  moll  effentially,  in  being  but  one-fourth  as 
large  as  the  former,  their  lobes  each  tipped  with  a  pair 
of  warts,  and  not  dilated  nor  keeled.  The  feeds  moreover 
are  obovate,  not  lenticular  nor  comprefled. 

3.  Plukenetia  corniculata,  or  horned  plukenetia  (Sin. 
in  Aft.  Upf.  No.  3.)  Angles  of  the  capfule  comprefled; 
tapering,  pointed.  Rumphius  defcribes  this  as  found 
wild  in  the  woods  of  the  diftrifl  of  Baguala,  in  Amboina, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  utta  pela  or  iela.  The 
Dutch  were  accuftomed  to  cultivate  it,  for  the  fake  of  its 
leaves,  which,  when  boiled  with  the  milk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  prove  an  agreeable  and  delicate  vegetable.  Their  name 
for  the  plant  was  fajor-maccou.  The  ftems  are  long  and 
flender,  twining  about  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  fending 
off  fliort  lateral  alternate  branches.  Leaves  much  like 
both  the  foregoing,  but,  according  to  the  plate  and  de~ 
feription,  very  evidently  and  diftinftly  ferrated.  Their 
feent  is  ftrong  like  elder,  but  their  tafte  fweet ;  at  leaft 
when  boiled,  for  the  natural  affinities  of  the  genus  lead 
us  to  prefume  that  none  of  its  fpecies  can  be  eaten  with¬ 
out  fuch  preparation.  Flowers  fmall  and  green.  There 
feem  to  be  fometimes  two  female  ones,  with  a  Ample  cluf- 
ter  of  numerous  males  above  them.  The  fruit  is  very 
well  deferibed  by  Rumphius,  as  refembling  the  Harry 
anife,  Illicium,  except  in  having  but  four  cells, fometimes 
only  three,  inftead  of  fix.  “  Each  fegment,”  fays  he,  “  is 
the  flze  of  the  feed  of  Ricinus,  with  a  very  thin  point  ; 
and  thefe  fruits,  when  ripe,  fly  afunder,  like  the  Ricinus, 
with  an  explolion,  throwing  out  their  round  comprefled 
or  lenticular  {harp-edged  feeds.”  Nothing  can  more 
precifely  anfwer  the  character  of  Plukenetia ;  and  Linnaeus 
confounded  the  plant  in  queftion  with  his  Plukenetia  vo¬ 
iubilis.  Rees’s  Cyclopcedia. 

PLUM  f.  [Saxon.  A  cuftotn  has  prevailed  of  wri¬ 
ting  plumb,  but  improperly.]  A  fruit  with  a  ftone. 
See  Prunus. — Philofophers  in  vain  enquired  whether  the 
fummum  bonum  conflfted  of  riches,  bodily  delights,  vir¬ 
tue,  or  contemplation;  they  might  as  reafonably  have 
difputed,  whether  the  bed  relifli  were  in  apples,  plums,  or 
nuts.  Locke. — Raifin  ;  grape  dried  in  the  fun. — I  will 
dance,  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding.  Skakefpeare. —  [In 
the  cant  of  the  city.]  Thefum  of  one  hundred  thouftmd 
pounds. — By  the  prefent  edidl,  many  a  man  in  France 
will  fweil  into  a  plum,  who  fell  feveral  thoufand  pounds 
fliort  of  it  the  day  before.  Addifon. 

The  mifer  nnift  make  up  his  plum, 

And  dares  not  touch  the  hoarded  fum.  Prior. 

The  perfon  poffefiing  the  plum  deferibed  in  the  preceding 

fenfe _ If  any  plum  in  the  city  will  lay  me  an  hundred  and 

fifty  thoufand  pounds  to  twenty  (hillings,  which  is  an  even 
bet,  that  I  am  not  this  fortunate  man,  I  will  take  the 
Wager.  Taller,  N°  124. — A  kind  of  play,  called  How  many 
plums  fora  penny?  Ainfioortii. 

American  Plum.  See  Chrysobal anus. 

Bay  Plum.  See  Guaiava. 

Jamaica  or  Hog  Plum.  See  Spondias. 

Indian  Date-Vhv m.  See  Diospyros. 

Maiden  Plum.  See  Camocladia. 

PLUM,  adj.  The  old  word  for  plump. — The  Italians 
proportion  it  [beauty]  bigand plum  ;  the  Spaniards,  fpynie 
and  lanke;  and,  amonglt  us,  one  would  have  her  white, 
another  brown.  P/orio's  Tr.  of  Montaigne,  1613. 

PLUM-C  A'KE,y;  Cake  made  with  raifins,  and  baked  : 

He  cramm’d  them,  till  their  guts  did  ake. 

With  caudle,  cuftard,  and  plum  cake.  Hudibras. 

PLUM  ISLAND,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Maffachu- 
fetts,  about  nine  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  entrance  of  Ipfwich  river  fouth  nearly  a 
north  courfe  to  the  mouth  of  Merrimack  river,  and  fepa- 

rated 
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rated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  found  called  Plum- 
ifland-river,  which  is  fordable  in  many  placesat  low  water. 
It  confifts  for  the  mod  part  of  fand  blown  into  ludicrous 
heaps,  and  covered  with  bullies  bearing  the  beach-plum. 
On  the  north  end  ftand  the  light-houfes,  and  the  remains 
of  a  wooden  fort,  built  during  the  war  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour.  On  the  fea-fhore  of  this  ifland,  and  on 
Salisbury  beach,  the  Merrimack  Humane  Society  has  erect¬ 
ed  feveral  fmall  houfes,  furnithed  with  fuel  and  other 
conveniences,  for  the  relief  of  mariners  who  may  be  fhip- 
wrecked  on  this  coaft.  The  north  end  lies  in  lat.  430  4' 
N.  and  Ion.  70  47'  W. 

PLUM-PI'E,  f.  A  pie  with  plums  in  it,  and  baked. 

PLUM-POR'RIDGE,/.  Porridge  with  plums  in  it. — A 
rigid  diffenter,  who  dined  at  his  houfe  on  Chriftmas-day, 
eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plum-porridge.  Addifon. 

PLUM-PUD' DING,  /’.  Pudding  with  raifins  in  it;  and 
boiled  in  a  cloth.  An  Englifh  dilh. — No  man  of  the  molt 
rigid  virtue  gives  offence  by  any  excefles  in  plum-pudding. 
7 alter,  NQ  255. 

PLU'MAGE,/.  [French.]  Feathers;  a  fuit  of  feathers. 
— The  plumage  of  birds  exceeds  the  pilolity  of  beads. 
Bacon. 

Say,  will  the  falcon,  (looping  from  above, 

Smit  with  her  varying  ^/towage,  fpare  the  dove  ?  Pope. 

PLU'MARTIN,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  La 
Vienne,  with  1200  inhabitants. 

PLUMAU',  a  town  of  Auftria  :  feven  miles  north-weft 
of  Hodren. 

PLUMB,  f.  [plomb,  Fr.  plumbum,  Lat.]  A  plummet; 
a  leaden  weight  let  down  at  the  end  of  a  line. — Your 
plumbs  fitted  to  your  cork;  your  cork  to  the  condition 
of  the  river,  that  is,  the  fwiftnefs  or  flownefs  of  if.  Cot¬ 
ton's  Complete  Angler. 

PLUMB,  adv.  [«  piombo,  Ital.]  perpendicularly  to  the 
horizon. —  If  all  thefe  atoms  fhould  defcend  plumb  down 
with  equal  velocity,  being  all  perfectly  folid  and  imporous, 
and  the  vacuum  not  refilling  their  motion,  they  would 
never  the  one  overtake  the  other.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 
Vacuity  he  meets  all  unawares ; 

Fluttering  his  pennons  vain ,  plumb  down  he  falls-  Milton. 
It  is  ufed  for  any  fudden  defcent,  a  plumb  or  perpendicu¬ 
lar  being  the  fhort  paffage  of  a  falling  body.  It  is  fome- 
times  pronounced  plump. — Is  it  not  a  fad  thing  to  fall 
thus  plumb  into  the  grave  ?  well  one  minute,  and  dead 
the  next.  Collier. 

To  PLUMB,  v.  a.  To  found  ;  to  fearch  by  a  line  with  a 
weight  at  its  end. — The  mod  experienced  feamen  plumbed 
the  depth  of  the  channel.  Swift. — To  regulate  any  work 
by  the  plummet. 

PLUMB,  a  towr.fhip  of  the  United  States,  in  Allegany 
county,  Pennfylvania.  Population  1174. 

PLUMB-I'SLAND,  an  illand  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
Long  Ifiand,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  annexed  to  South- 
hold,  in  Suffolk  county.  It  contains  about  800  acres, 
and  fupports  feven  families.  It  is  fertile,  and  produces 
wheat,  corn,  butter,  cheefe,  and  wool.  It  is  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  from  the  eaftern  point  of  Southhold.  This  ifland, 
with  the  fandy  point  of  Gardner’s  ifiand,  form  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Gardner’s  bay. 

PLUM'B-LINE,  J'.  A  term  among  artificers  for  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line.  It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  ufually  de- 
fcribed  by  means  of  a  plummet,  or  leaden  weight. — If  the 
plumb-line  hang  juft  upon  the  perpendicular,  when  the 
level  is  fet  fiat  down  upon  the  work,  the  work  is  level. 
Moron's  Meek.  Ex. 

PLUM'B-POINT  (Great),  a  point  [on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  It  forms  the  fouth-eaft  limit  of 
the  peninfula  ot  Port  Royal,  which  (belters  the  harbour 
of  Kingfton. — Little  Plumb-Point  lies  weftward  of  the 
former,  towards  the  town  of  Port  Royal, on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  peninfula. 

PLUMBA'GO,/.  [ plumbum ,  Lat.-lead,  from  the  colour 
of  it.]  An  ufeful  mineral,  vulgarly  but  improperly  called 
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Black-Lead.  See  Graphites  plumbago,  under  the  article 
Mineralogy,  vol.  xv.  p.  477,  8. 

A  valuable  mine  of  Graphites  was  difeovered,  in  the 
fummer  of  the  year  1817,  in  Glenfthrathfarar,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Invernefs.  It  promifes  to  be  of  much  impor¬ 
tance,  fince  there  are  we  believe  but  two  mines  wrought 
in  the  ifland  for  the  produftion  of  this  ufeful  article,  of 
which  not  only  our  black-lead  pencils,  as  they  are  erro- 
neoufly  called,  are  made,  but  the  luftre  given  to  many 
fubftances  formed  of  call  iron.  The  mine  is  in  a  fchiftofe 
rock,  clofe  to  the  Farar,  and  crops  out  to  an  extent  of 
not  lefs  than  fifty  feet  in  five  different  feams,  fome  of 
them  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  thicknefs.  The 
feams  appear  to  converge  into  one,  enlarge,  and  improve 
in  quality,  as  the  workmen  penetrate  deeper. 

PLUMBA'GO,  J.  [evidently  derived  from  plumbum, 
lead  ;  but  whether  it  alludes  to  any  colouring  quality  in 
the  plant,  or  to  the  hue  of  its  foliage,  critics  are  not 
agreed.]  Leadwort  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
pentandria,  order  monogynia,  nat.  order  of  plumbagines, 
Jujf.  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  perianth  one-leafed, 
ovate-oblong,  tubular,  five-cornered,  rugged,  with  a  five¬ 
toothed  mouth,  permanent.  Corolla  :  one-petalled,  fun¬ 
nel-form  ;  tube  cylindrical,  narrower  at  top,  longer  than 
the  calyx;  border  five-cleft,  from  ereSt-fpreading,  with 
ovate  fegments.  NeCtary  of  five  very  fmall  acuminate 
valves  in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  inclofing  the  germ. 
Stamina  :  filaments  five,  awl-fliaped,  free  within  the  tube 
of  the  corolla,  placed  on  the  valves  of  the  nedlary.  An¬ 
thers  fmall,  oblong,  verfatile.  Piftilluin  :  germ  ovate,  very 
fmall;  ftyle  fimple,  the  length  of  the  tube;  ftigma  five- 
cleft,  (lender.  Pericnrpium:  capfule  oblong,  five-cornered, 
terminated  by  the  permanent  ftyle,  one-celied,  five-val  ved, 
clothed  with  the  calyx.  Seed  fingle,  oblong,  fattened  to 
a  thread,  pendulous. — Effential  Character.  Corolla  fun¬ 
nel-form;  (lamina  inferred  into  feales  inclofing  the  bafe 
of  t lie  coroila  ;  ftigma  five-cleft ;  feed  one,  oblong,  tuni- 
cated.  There  are  eight  fpecies. 

1.  Plumbago  Europaea,  or  European  leadwort :  leaves 
embracing,  lanceolate,  rugged.  Root  perennial,  white, 
ftriking  deep  into  the  ground.  Stalks  many,  (lender,  three 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  channelled.  Leaves  three  inches 
long  and  two  broad,  fmooth,  entire,  of  a  greyifh-green 
colour.  The  upper  part  of  the  Hal ks  fends  out  many 
(lender  fide-branches,  which  have  fmall  leaves  on  them. 
Thefe  and  alfo  the  principal  llalks  are  terminated  by 
tufts  of  blue  flowqrs,  which  are  fmall,  and  fucceeded  by 
rough  hairy  feeds.  Height  according  to  Villars,  one  foot. 
Stem  ereft,  fmooth,  angular,  with  panicled  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  fmooth,  lead-coloured,  toothletted  at 
the  edge  or  quite  entire,  having  two  appendicles  at  the 
bafe;  the  lower  ftem-leaves  blunt;  the  upper  branch- 
leaves  (harp.  It  is  reprefented  on  the  plate,  at  fig.  2.  and 
one  of  the  lower  ftem-leaves  at  b. 

This  plant,  the  only  European  fpecies,  is  a  native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  and  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in  Africa. 
Cultivated  in  1597,  by  Gerarde.  It  feldom  flowers  iu 
England  till  towards  the  end  of  October,  and,  unlefs  the 
autumn  proves  warm,  does  not  flower  at  all ;  and  never 
produces  ripe  feeds  :  but  about  Paris  it  grows  in  the  open 
air,  and  refilled  the  winters  of  1789  and  1796.  It  is  call¬ 
ed  dentellaria  in  Latin,  and  tooth  wort  in  Englifh,  from 
its  property  of  curing  the  tooth-ach  ;  being  of  a  hot  cauf- 
tic  nature,  like  pel litory  of  Spain.  The  French  call  it 
malherbe,  and  herbe  it  la  teigne,  itch-wort,  as  it  is  faid  to 
cure  that  diforder  very  quickly.  In  the  year  1779,  ^)e 
Medical  Society  of  Paris,  awarded  a  prize  to  M.  Sumiere, 
a  phyfician  of  Marignan  in  Provence,  for  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  a  mode  of  applying  it  without  any  inconvenience 
from  its  caufticity  ;  perfons  commiflioned  by  the  fociety 
having  tried  a  multitude  of  experiments  to  afeertain  its 
effects.  Villars  recommends  two  ounces  of  the  plant 
boiled  in  four  ounces  of  olive-oil  to  cure  the  itch  ;  the 
fediment  is  tied  up  in  a  bag  of  linen,  and  the  patient  is 
rubbed  with  it,  moiftening  the  bag  from  time  to  time  with 
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the  oil.  Allionifays  that  the  leaves  are  too  burning  and 
inflammatory,  and  therefore  prefers  an  infufion  of  the 
root,  which  he  ufed  with  fuccefs  himfelf.  The  root 
bruifed  is  laid  on  the  vvrift,  to  heal  the  tooth-ach  ;  it 
leaves  a  dark  lead-coloured  mark  on  the  place,  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  wiped  off,  whence  the  name  of  Plumbago;  and, 
if  it  remains  long  enough,  it  burns  the  fkin,  and  leaves 
an  ulcer.  Some  put  it  behind  the  ear,  when  it  ads  as  a 
blifter.  The  Arabs  make  an  ointment,  by  rubbing  the 
leaves  with  fait  and  oil,  for  the  itch,  tetters,  &c. 

2.  Plumbago  lapathifolia,  or  dock-leaved  leadwort : 
leaves  embracing  lanceolate  even,  ftem  divaricating.  This 
refembles  the  preceding,  but  is  manifeftly  different ;  the 
Item  being  higher,  the  branches  longer  and  divaricated, 
the  leaves  much  larger  and  fmooth,  and  the  flowers  only 
half  the  fize.  Native  of  Iberia. 

3.  Plumbago  Capenfis,  or  Cape  leadwort:  leaves  petio- 
led,  oblong,  entire,  glaucous  underneath  ;  ftem  ereCt.  This 
has  a  flower  of  a  delicate  light  blue,  forming  a  pretty  con- 
traftwith  thofe  of  the  European  fort  when  they  are  brought 
together.  It  is  reprefented  on  the  fame  Plate,  at  fig.  3. 
The  ftem  is  flirubby,  ered,  and  flexuofe.  Leaves  obovate, 
obtufe,  narrowed  at  the  bafe  and  decurrent  down,  the 
foot-ftalk,  pale  underneath.  Two  moon-fhaped  ftipules 
at  the  bafe  of  the  petiole;  and  feveral  fmaller  leaves  from 
the  axils.  Inflorefcence  a  terminal  fpike  of  feveral  flow¬ 
ers,  of  a  pale  blue  colour;  calyx  feffile,  oblong,  five¬ 
angled,  the  upper  half  covered  with  vifcid  glandular 
hairs,  lower  half  naked;  corolla  large  ;  tube  ah  inch  long; 
limb  fpreading  ;  lacinite  obovate,  quite  entire,  pale  blue 
with  a  deeper-coloured  ftripe  in  the  middle.  Stamens  the 
length  of  the  tube  ;  filaments  thread-like  ;  anthers  incum¬ 
bent,  blue.  Style  fhorter  than  the  tube.  A  handfome  little 
greenhoufe  fhrub.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Found  by  Thunberg  near  Kabeljaus  Rivier,  where  it 
flowers  in  November  and  December.  Communicated 
by  Meflrs.  Colville  and  Son,  in  Auguft  18:9.  Curtis, 
N°  2110. 

4.  Plumbago  Zelanica,  or  Ceylon  leadwort ;  leaves  pe- 
tioled,  ovate,  fmooth;  ftem  filiform.  This  is  a  perennial 
plant,  with  a  ftrong  fibrous  root,  from  which  arife  many 
flender  (talks,  growing  near  four  feet  high.  Leaves  about 
three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  near  their 
bafe,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  alternate,  and  on 
fhort  f'oot-ftalks.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  divides  into 
fmall  branches,  having  fmaller  leaves  on  them,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  fpikes  of  flowers.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalks, 
and  the  calyx  of  the  flowers,  are  very  glutinous,  flicking 
to  the  fingers,  and  entangling  fmall  flies  that  fettle  on 
them.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  of  the  Society  Ifles. 
Cultivated  in  1731,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  April 
to  September. 

5.  Plumbago  rofea,  or  rofe-coloured  leadwort:  leaves 
petioled,  ovate,  fmooth,  fomewhat  toothletted  ;  ftem  with 
gibbous  joints.  This  is  a  flirubby  plant,  which  frequently 
grows  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  is  perpetually 
putting  forth  flowering  fpikes  ;  thefe  continue  a  long  time, 
and  hence,  with  proper  management,  it  may  be  kept  in 
flow’er  during  moft  of  the  year.  The  parts  of  fructification, 
whether  we  regard  their  colour  or  ftructure,  are  highly 
deferving  of  notice.  The  calyx  has  capitate  glutinous 
hairs  fcattered  over  it ;  the  filaments  are  dilated  at  the 
bafe  and  arched.  Capfule  fuperior,  clothed  with  the  per¬ 
manent  calyx,  ovate-oblong,  ending  in  the  fubulate-feta- 
ceous  ftyle,  obfcurely  five-cornered;  feed  oblong,  acumi¬ 
nate  above,  of  a  dark  blood-red  or  ferruginous  colour, 
fufpended  by  a  filiform  umbilical  chord,  fpringing  from 
the  bafe  of  the  capfule.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  in  1777,  by  the  late  John  Fother- 
gill,  M.D. 

6.  Plumbago  fcandens,  or  climbing  leadwort:  leaves 
petioled,  ovate,  fmooth  ;  ftem  flexuofe-fcandent.  Stem 
fuffruefcent,  fcandent,  fometimes  decumbent,  loofe  flex¬ 
uofe,  branched,  round,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Native  of  South 
America  and  Jamaica,  in  dry  hedges.  The  calyx  lent 
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by  Jacquin  proves  his  plant  to  be  a  fpecies  diftinCt  from 
this.  Lamarck  diftinguilhes  this  from  P.  Zeylanica,  by 
the  fegments  of  the  corolla  not  being  mucronate;  where¬ 
as  Swartz  fays  that  they  have  a  very  lhort  point  in  the 
middle.  It  was  introduced  here  in  1778,  by  Henry  de 
Ponthieu,  efq.  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

7.  Plumbago  auriculata,  or  eared  leadwort:  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  petioled,  fcaly,  dotted  underneath;  petioles  eared, 
embracing.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

8.  Plumbago  triftis,  or  dark-flowered  leadwort :  leaves 
obovate,  abrupt,  fmooth.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  fent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Mafion,  in 
1792.  This  is  a  greenhoufe  fhrub,  flowering  in  May  and 
June. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fort  is  increafed 
by  parting  the  roots  in  the  autumn,  when  the  Items  decay, 
and  planting  them  in  a  dry  foil ;  they  fhould  afterwards 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  have  proper  fupport.  The 
other  forts  fhould  be  raifed  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  in  hot-beds. 
They  likewife  may  fometiines  be  railed  by  planting  flips 
and  cuttings  in  pots,  and  plunging  them  in  the  fame 
forts  of  hot-beds.  Thefe  are  all  ornamental  flowering 
plants;  the  firft  in  the  pleafure-grounds,  and  the  others 
in  pots  among  hot-houfe  collections. 

PLUMBA'RIA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland 
fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  near  the  promontory  Dia- 
nium,  according  to  Strabo. 

PLUMBA'TAi,  J'.  among  the  ancients,  a  kind-  of 
fcourge,  the  thongs  of  which  were  armed  with  lead. 
Plumbat/e  likewife  fignified  leaden  balls,  ufed  by  fol- 
diers  to  annoy  the  enemy  with. 

PLUMfBEAN,  or  Plumbeous,  adj.  [ plumbous ,  Lat.] 
Conlifting  of  lead  ;  refembling  lead. — A plumbean  flexible 
rule.  Ellis's  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things. 

PLUM'BERjJi  [plombier, Fr.  from  plumbum,  Lat.  lead.} 
One  who  works  upon  lead.  Commonly  pronounced 
plummer. 

PLUM'BERY,  f  Works  of  lead  ;  the  manufactures  of 
a  plumber. — The  reft;  are  damned  to  the  plumbery.  Bp. 
Hall’s  Sat. 

Plumbery,  includes  the  whole  art  of  carting,  prepa¬ 
ring,  and  working,  lead;  and  of  ufingitin  buildings,  See, 

The  lead  ufed  in  plumbery  is  furnifhed  from  the  lead- 
works  in  large  ingots,  or  blocks,  called  pigs  of  lead. 
As  this  metal  melts  with  little  heat,  it  is  eafy  to  eaft 
figures  of  it,  of  any  kind,  by  running  it  into  moulds  of 
brafs,  clay,  plafter,  &c.  But  the  chief  articles  in  plum¬ 
bery  are  Jhetls  and  pipes  of  lead.  Of  the  various  modes 
of  forming  leaden  pipes,  we  have  already  fpoken  under 
that  article.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  give  a  de- 
feription  of  the  method  of  carting  Jheet-lead. 

The  lead  deftined  for  this  ufe  is  melted  in  a  large  caul¬ 
dron  or  furnace,  ufually  built  with  free-ftone  and  earth, 
fortified  on  the  outfide  with  a  maflive  of  ihards  and  plaf¬ 
ter.  At  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  place  funk  lower  than 
the  reft,  in  which  is  difpofed  an  iron  pot,  or  pan,  to  re¬ 
ceive  what  may  remain  of  the  metal  after  the  (beet  is  run. 
The  furnace  is  fo  raifed  above  the  area  of  the  floor,  as  that 
the  iron  pot  juft  refts  on  it.  To  ufe  the  furnace,  they 
heat  it  with  wood  laid  within  it;  that  done,  they  throw 
in  the  lead  at  random  with  the  burning  coals,  to  melt. 

Near  the  furnace  is  the  table,  or  mould,  on  which  the 
lead  is  to  be  eaft.  This  confilts  of  large  pieces  of  wood, 
well  jointed,  and  bound  with  bars  of  iron  at  the  ends. 
Around  it  runs  a  frame,  confifting  of  a  ledge  or  border 
of  wood,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  one  or  two  high 
from  the  table,  called  the Jharps.  The  ordinary  width  of 
the  table,  or  mould,  is  from  three  to  four  feet;  and  the 
length  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet.  At  any  rate,  it 
fhould  be  fomething  longer  than  the  fheets  are  intended 
to  be,  in  order  that  the  end  where  the  metal  runs  off  from 
the  mould  may  be  cut  off,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  thin  or 
uneven,  or  ragged  at  the  end.  It  mult  ltand  very  even  or 
level  in  breadth,  and  fomething  falling  from  the  end  in 
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•which  the  metal  is  poured  in,  viz.  about  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  the  length  of  20  feet,  or  more,  according 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fheets  wanted  ;  for  the  thinner  the 
{fleet,  the  more  declivity  the  mould  fliould  have.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  mould  Hands  the  pan,  which  is  a  con¬ 
cave  triangular  prifm,  compofed  of  two  planks  nailed 
together  at  right  angles,  and  two  triangular  pieces  fitted 
in  between  them  at  the  ends.  The  length  of  this  pan  is 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  mould  in  which  the  fheets  are 
call;  it  Hands  with  its  bottom,  which  is  a  fharp  edge,  on 
a  form  at  the  end  of  the  mould,  leaning  w'ith  one  fide 
againflit:  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  handle  to  lift  it 
up  by,  to  pour  out  the  melted  lead  ;  and  on  that  fide  of 
the  pan  next  the  mould  are  two  iron  hooks  to  take  hold 
of  the  mould,  and  prevent  the  pan  from  flipping  while 
the  melted  lead  is  pouring  out  of  it  into  the  mould. 
This  pan  is  lined  on  the  inflde  with  moiflened  fand,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  fired  by  the  hot  metal.  The  mould 
is  alfofpread  over,  about  two  inches  thick,  with  fand  fifted 
and  moiflened,  which  is  rendered  perfectly  level  by  mov¬ 
ing  over  it  a  piece  of  wood  called  a  fir  ike,  and  fmooth- 
ing  it  over  with  a  fmoothing-plane,  which  is  a  plate  of 
polifbed  brafs,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
nine  inches  fquare,  turned  up  on  all  the  four  edges,  and 
with  a  handle  fitted  on  to  the  upper  or  concave  fide.  The 
fand  being  thus  fmoothed,  it  is  fit  for  cafling  fheets  of 
lead  :  but,  if  they  would  cafl  a  ciflern,  they  meafure  out 
the  bignefs  of  the  four  tides;  and,  having  taken  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  front  or  fore-part,  make  mouldings  by 
prefling  long  flips  of  wood,  which  contain  the  fame 
mouldings,  into  the  level  fand  ;  and  form  the  figures  of 
birds,  beafls,  &c.  by  prefling  in  the  fame  manner  leaden 
figures  upon  it,  and  then  taking  them  off,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fmoothing  the  furface  where  any  of  the  fand  is 
raifed  up  by  making  thefe  imprefiions  upon  it.  The  reft 
of  the  operation  is  the  fame  in  cafling  either  cifterns  or 
plain  fheets  of  lead.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  mention 
the  manner  in  which  that  is  performed,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  give  a  more  particular  defeription  of  the  Jlrike.  The 
Itrike,  then,  is  a  piece  of  board  about  five  inches  broad, 
and  fomething  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  mould  on 
theinfide;  and  at  each  end  is  cut  a  notch  about  two 
inches  deep,  fo  that  when  it  is  ufed  it  rides  upon  the 
fharps  with  thofe  notches.  Before  they  begin  to  cafl,  the 
ftrike  is  made  ready  by  tacking  on  two  pieces  of  an  old 
hat  on  the  notches,  or  by  flipping  a  cafe  of  leather  over 
each  end,  in  order  to  raife  the  under  fide  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  or  fomething  more  above  the  fand,  according 
as  they  would  have  the  Iheet  to  be  in  thicknefs;  then  they 
tallow  the  under  edge  of  the  ftrike,  and  lay  it  acrofs  the 
mould.  The  lead  being  melted,  it  is  put  into  the  pan 
with  ladles,  in  which,  when  there  is  a  fufficient  quantity 
for  the  prefent  purpofe,  the  feum  of  the  metal  is  fwept 
off,  with  a  piece  of  board,  to  the  edge  of  the  pan,  letting  it 
fettle  on  the  fand,  which  is  by  this  means  prevented  from 
falling  into  the  mould  at  the  pouring  out  of  the  metal. 
When  the  lead  is  cool  enough,  which  muft  be  regulated 
according  to  the  thicknels  of  the  fheets  wanted,  and  is 
known  by  its  beginningto  ftand  with  a  fhell  or  w-all  on  the 
fand  round  the  pan,  two  men  take  the  pan  by  the  handle, 
or  elfe  one  of  them  lifts  it  by  the  bar  and  chain  fixed  to  a 
beam  in  the  ceiling,  and  pour  it  into  the  mould,  while 
another  man  Hands  ready  with  the  ftrike,  and,  as  foon  as 
they  have  done  pouring  in  the  metal,  puts  on  the  mould, 
fweeps  the  lead  forward,  and  draws  the  overplus  into  a 
trough  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  fheets  being  thus  cafl, 
nothing  remains  but  to  roll  them  up,  or  cut  them  into 
any  meafure  wanted  :  but,  if  it  be  a  ciflern,  it  is  bent 
into  four  fides,  fo  that  the  two  ends  may  join  the  back, 
where  they  are  foldered  together;  after  which  the  bottom 
is  foldered  up. 

When  thin  fheets  of  lead  are  to  be  cafl,  the  table,  or 
mould,  is  ledged  only  on  one  fide.  Inftead  of  fand,  they 
cover  it  with  a  piece  of  woollen  fluff,  nailed  down  at  the 
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two  ends,  to  keep  it  tight ;  and  over  this  they  lay  a  very 
fine  linen  cloth.  Great  regard  is  in  this  procefs  had  to 
the  lead  while  melting,  that  it  have  the  juft  degree  of 
heat,  fo  that  it  may  run  well,  yet  not  burn  the  linen. 
This  they  judge  of  by  a  piece  of  paper;  for,  if  the  paper 
take  fire  in  the  liquid  lead,  it  is  too  hot ;  and,  if  it  be  not 
fhrunk  and  fcorched  a  little,  it  is  not  hot  enough.  Being 
then  in  its  juft  degree,  they  have  a  ftrike,  but  different 
from  that  deferibed  in  the  former  article  ;  as  ferving  both 
for  pan  and  ftrike;  both  to  contain  and  to  condudt  the 
liquid  lead.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  wooden  cafe  without  any 
bottom,  onlyclofed  on  three  fides.  It  is  pretty  high  be¬ 
hind,  but  the  two  fides,  like  two  acute  angles,  ftill  dimi- 
nifh  to  the  tip,  from  the  place  where  they  are  joined  to  the 
third  or  middle  piece,  where  they  are  of  the  fame  height 
with  it ;  viz.  feven  or  eight  inches  high.  The  width  of 
the  middle  makes  that  of  the  ftrike,  which  again  makes 
that  of  the  fheet  to  be  caft.  The  ftrike  is  placed  at  top 
of  the  table,  which  is  before  covered  in  that  part,  with  a 
pafteboard,  that  ferves  as  a  bottom  to  the  cafe,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  linen  from  being  burnt  while  the  liquid  is 
pouring  in.  The  ftrike  is  fo  difpofed  on  the  table,  as  that 
the  higheft  part  looks  to  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and 
the  two  doping  fides  to  the  higher  end.  The  ftrike  is 
now  filled  with  lead,  according  to  the  quantity  to  be 
ufed;  which  done,  two  men,  one  at  each  fide  the  table, 
let  the  ftrike  defeend  down  the  table,  or  elfe  draw  it  down 
with  a  velocity  greater  or  lefs,  as  the  Iheet  is  to  be  more 
or  lefs  thick  ;  the  thicknefs  of  the  Iheet  ftill  depending  on 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  ftrike  Aides  down  the  in¬ 
clining  mould.  The  fine  frnooth  {fleets  of  lead,  thus 
made,  are  fometimes  ufed  between  the  joints  of  large 
lfones  in  great  buildings,  See. 

The  lead  which  lines  the  Chinefe  tea-boxes  is  reduced 
to  a  thinnefs  which  we  are  informed  European  plumbers 
cannot  imitate.  The  following  account  of  the  procefs 
by  which  the  plates  are  formed  was  communicated  to  a 
writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  by  an  intelligent 
officer  of  an  Eaft  Indiaman.  “The  cafter  fits  by  a  pot 
containing  the  melted  metal;  and  has  two  large  {tones, 
the  under  one  fixed,  the  upper  moveable,  diredtly  before 
him.  He  raifes  the  upper  Hone  by  preffing  his  foot  upon 
the  fide  of  it,  and  w  ith  an  iron  ladle  pours  in  the  opening 
a  proper  quantity  of  the  fluid  metal.  He  then  immedi¬ 
ately  lets  fall  the  upper  ftone,  and  by  that  means  forms 
the  lead  into  a  thin  irregular  plate,  which  is  afterwards 
cut  into  a  proper  fitape.  The  furfaces  of  the  {tones, 
where  they  touch  each  other,  are  exactly  ground  toge¬ 
ther.” 

Plumber's  work  is  commonly  eftimated  by  the  pound  or 
hundred-weight;  and  the  weight  may  be  difeovered  by 
the  meafure  of  it,  in  the  manner  below  ftateci.  Sheet- 
lead,  uled  in  roofing,  guttering,  See.  is  commonly  be¬ 
tween  feven  and  twelve  pounds  weight  to  the  iquare  foot; 
but  the  following  Tabie  {hows  by  infpedtion  the  parti¬ 
cular  weight  of  a  fquare  foot  for  each  of  feveral  thick- 
nefles. 


Thickness. 

Pounds  to  a 
Square  Foot. 

Thickness. 

Pounds  10  a  . 
Square  Foot. 

•10 

5'899 

*15 

8-848 

*  I  I 

6-489 

•16 

9-438 

1 

9 

6‘554 

X 

6 

9-831 

•12 

7’°7S 

•17 

10-028 

T 

¥ 

7*373 

•18 

io-6i8 

■J3 

7-668 

•19 

I  I  *207 

•14 

8-258 

II 

11-797 

1 

7 

8-427 

*21 

12-387 

Required  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  lead  which  is  39 
;et  6  inches  long,  and  3  feet  3  inches  broad,  at  85  lbs.  to 

ae  fquare  foot.  „  .  , 

8  R  Decimals. 
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Duodecimals. 

39  6 

Decimals. 

3  3 

39‘5 

3i 

1 1 8  6 

9  106 

118-5 

9-875 

128  46 

H 

128-375 

IO24 

64 

3027*000 

2I 

64-1875 

nil 
°1  8 

1091-1875  lbs. 

IOgi-J^g-  lbs. 

Required  the  coft  of  the  covering  and  guttering  of  a 
roof  with  lead,  at  18s.  the  cwt.  the  length  of  the  roof 
being  43  feet,  and  the  breadth  or  girth  over  it  32  feet, 
the  guttering  57  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide  ;  the  former 
9-831  lbs.  and  the  latter,  7-373  lbs.  to  the  fquare  foot  ? 
Anf.  1 15I.  9s.  1  l-d.  Hutton's  Menfuration. 

PLUM'BUM,  f.  [Latin.]  Lead.  See  the  article  Mi¬ 
neralogy,  vol.  xv.  p.  501. 

Alfton  Moor,  Cumberland,  is  become  one  of  the  molt 
flourifhing  towns  in  the  north  of  England,  owing  to  the 
richnefs  of  the  lead-mines.  The  proprietor  of  Hudgill- 
burn  mine,  cleared,  it  is  laid,  in  the  year  1822,  between 
30  and  40,0001.  exclufive  of  the  fifth  lot  of  ore  toj  the 
governors  of  Greenwich  Hofpital,  as  lords  of  the  manor. 
The  whole  of  the  land  itfelf,  under  which  the  mine  is 
fituated,is  not  worth  4I.  per  annum. 

PLUME,  f.  [Fr.  pluma,  Lat.]  Feather  of  birds. — 
Wings  he  wore  of  many  a  colour’d  plume.  Milton. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while, 

And,  like  a  peacock,  fweep  along  his  tail  ; 

We’ll  pull  his  plumes ,  and  take  away  his  train.  Skakefp. 
Feathers  worn  as  an  ornament. — Eaftern  travellers  know 
that  oftridges  feathers  are  common,  and  the  ordinary 
plume  of  Janizaries.  Brown. 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  (hake  your  hearts, 

Your  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  plumes 

Fan  you  into  defpair.  Shakefpeare’s  Coriol. 

With  this  againe  he  rulht  upon  his  gueft. 

And  caught  him  by  the  horfe-haire  plume  that  dangled 
on  his  creft.  Chapman. 

Token  of  honour;  prize  of  conteft. — Ambitious  to  win 
from  me  forr.e  plume.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Plume,  in  botany,  the  down  of  plants,  that  part  of 
the  feed  which  opens  like  a  little  bunch  of  feathers. 

To  PLUME,  v.  a.  To  pick  and  adjuft  feathers. — 
Swans  mult  be  kept  in  fome  enclofed  pond,  where  they 
may  have  room  to  come  alhore  and  plume  themfeives. 
Mortimer. 

Wifdom’s  fe If 
Oft  feeks  to  fvveet  retir’d  folitude. 

Where,  with  her  belt  nurfe,  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  leathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings.  Milton. 

To  feather. — The  bird  was  hatched  in  the  council  of 
Lateran,  anno,  1215  ;  fully  plumed  in  the  council  of 
Trent.  Bp.  Hall.' — To  place  as  a  plume: 

His  ftature  reach’d  the  Iky,  and  on  his  creft 

Sat  horror  plum'd.  ’  Milton's  P.  L. 

To  adorn  with  plumes: 

Farewell  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war, 

That  make  ambition  virtue.  Shake ip  ear  e's  Othello. 

To  make  proud,  as,  he  plumes  himfelf.  To  ftrip  of 
feathers. — Such  animals,  as  feed  upon  flefh,  devour  fome 
part  of  the  feathers  of  the  birds  they  gorge  themfeives 
with,  becaufe  they  will  not  take  the  pains  fully  to  plume 
them.  Ray . 
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Not  with  more  eafe  the  falcon  from  above 
Trufles  in  middle  air  the  trembling  dove, 

Then  plumes  the  prey,  in  her  ftrong pounces  bound; 

The  feathers,  foul  with  blood,  come  tumbling  to  the 
ground.  Dry  den. 

To  ftrip  ;  to  pill.— They  ftuck  not  to  fay,  that  the  king 
cared  not  to  plume  the  nobility  and  people  to  feather 
himfelf.  Bacon, 

PLUME,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  the  Lot  and 
Garonne,  containing,  with  its  parifh,  2700  inhabitants: 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nerac. 

PLU'ME-ALUM,  or  Feathered  Alum.  See  Af- 
lejlus  fragilis,  vol.  xv.  p.  445. — Plume-alum,  formed  into 
the  likenefs  of  a  wick,  will  adminifter  to  the  flame,  and 
yet  not  confume.  Wilkins. 

PLU'ME-PLUCKED,  adj.  Deprived  of  marks  of  dif- 
tin&ion  ;  degraded;  difgraced: 

Great  duke  of  Lancafter,  I  come  to  thee 

From  plume-pluckt  Richard,  who  with  willing  foul 

Adopts  thee  heir.  ShakeJ'peare's  Richard  II. 

PLU'ME-STRIKER,  A  pickthank,  one  that  endea¬ 
vours  to  blaft  the  reputation  of  another.  Ajh. 

PLU'MELESS,  adj.  Without  feathers  : 

Each  [bat]  wondering  upw’ard  fprings, 

Borne  on  unknown,  traniparent,  plumelefs,  wings.  Eufden. 

PLU'MENAU,  or  Plum'lavv,  a  towm  of  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Olmutz  :  four  miles  weft  of  Proznitz. 

PLU'MENTAAL,  a  town  of  Aultria:  four  miles  weft 
of  Zifterfdorf. 

PLUME'RIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Tournefort,  in  honour 
of  its  difcoverer,  Charles  Plumier.  See  that  article.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  rno- 
nogynia,  natural  order  of  contorfae,  (apocineas,  Jujf.) 
Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianihiurn  five-parted, 
blunt,  very  fmall.  Corolla:  one  petalled,  funnel-form; 
tube  long  ;  widening  gradually  :  border  five-parted, 
from  ereCt  fpreading;  fegments  ovate-oblong,  oblique. 
Stamina  :  filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  from  the  middle  of 
the  tube.  Antherte  converging.  Piftillum:  germen 
oblong,  bifid;  ftyles  fcarcely  any;  ftigma  double,  acumi¬ 
nate.  Pericarpium  :  follicles  two,  long,  acuminate,  veil- 
tricofe,  bent  downwards,  nodding,  one-celled,  one- 
valved.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  inferted  into  a  larger 
ovate  membrane  at  the  bafe,  imbricate. —  Ejjential  Cha¬ 
racter.  Contorted:  follicles  two,  reflex;  feeds  inferted 
into  their  proper  membrane.  There  are  fix  fpecies. 

1.  Plumeria  rubra,  or  red  plumeria:  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  petioles  biglandular.  Red  plumeria,  called  red 
jafmine  in  Jamaica,  and  Italian  jafmine  by  Mad.  Merian 
of  Surinam,  rifes  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet.  The  ftalks  are  covered  with  a  dark  green  bark, 
having  marks  where  the  leaves  are  fallen  off;  they  are 
fucculenr,  abound  with  a  milky  juice,  and  within  are 
fomewhat  woody.  Towards  the  top  they  put  out  a  few 
thick  fucculent  branches,  with  leaves  at  their  ends  of  a 
light-green  colour,  full  of  milky  juice,  having  a  large  mid¬ 
rib  and  many  tranfverfe  veins.  At  the  ends  of  the 
branches  alfo  come  out  the  flowers  in  clufters ;  (haped 
like  thofe  of  the  oleander,  or  rofe-bay,  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  and  having  an  agreeable  odour.  The  flowers 
arefo  fweet  as  well  as  beautiful,  that  the  women  in  South 
America  adorn  their  hair  with  them,  and  put  them  among 
linen  to  fcent  it  as  we  do  lavender.  According  to  Linnaeus, 
it  is  a  native  of  Surinam.  In  the  Kew  Catalogue,  and  by 
Mr.  Curtis,  it  is  fet  down  as  a  native  of  Jamaica.  Browne 
does  not  give  it  as  indigenous  of  that  illand.  Miller 
fays  it  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  for  ornament.  Jacquin 
confirms  this,  faying  that  it  feems  to  have  been  tranf- 
ported  into  the  Caribbee  iflands  from  the  American  con¬ 
tinent. 

13.  Miller  has  a  variety  of  this,  which  he  calls  Plu¬ 
meria  incarnata.  He  received  it  from  the  ifland  of  Sr. 

2  Chriftopher, 
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Chriftoplier,  by  the  name  of  Japan-tree,  with  an  account 
that  it  had  then  been  lately  introduced  from  the  Spanifh 
Welt  Indies.  The  ftalks  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding;  the  leaves  are  of  a  thicker  confidence,  and  the 
veins  larger;  the  flowers  are  in  much  larger  cluflers  ;  it 
being  common  to  have  upwards  of  twenty  open  in  one 
bunch,  with  a  number  to  fucceed  thefe  as  they  decay  ;  fo 
that  the  cluflers  continue  in  beauty  upwards  of  two 
months,  during  which  time  they  make  a  moft  beautiful 
appearance  in  the  flove,and  have  a  very  agreeable  odour. 
The  annexed  Engraving,  which  is  copied  from  Catefby, 
feems  to  anfwer  to  this  variety,  rather  than  to  the  re¬ 
gular  fpecies. 

2.  Plumeria  acuminata,  or  (harp  Eaft-Indian  plumeria  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  flat,  taper-pointed  ;  flower- ftalks 
fmooth,  even.  Native,  as  well  as  cultivated,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  being  much  admired  for  its 
beautiful  and  fragrant  white  flowers.  Thefe,  according 
to  Rumphius,  are  fometimes  candied  with  fugar.  It  was 
introduced  at  Kew,  about  1790,  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  and 
flowers  there  from  June  to  September.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  like  the  preceding,  but  the  corolla  is  white  with 
a  yellow'  mouth  ;  the  flower-ftalks  fmooth  ;  and  the  leaves 
much  more  pointed.  The  tapering  leaves,  and  lefs  tumid 
or  rugged  flower-ftalks,  diftinguifli  this  from  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  the  flowers  moft  nearly  refemble. 

3.  Plumeria  alba,  or  white  Weft-Indian  plumeria : 
leaves  lanceolate,  revolute;  peduncles  tuberous  above. 
This  tree  has  the  habit  of  red  plumeria,  but.  it  is  not 
much  branched,  and  rarely  exceeds  fifteen  feet  in  height ; 
it  abounds  like  that  in  a  rniiky  juice.  The  flowers  are 
white  with  a  yellowifh  eye,  and  diffufe  a  very  fweet  odour 
to  a  confiderable  -diftance  :  Linnaeus  fays,  it  is  ambrofiac, 
and  fo  ftrong  as  to  excite  the  head-ach;  but  that  all 
powerfully  fweet  fmells  will  do  in  fome  conftitutions, 
particularly  in  a  hot  day  or  a  warm  climate.  Linnaeus 
adds,  that  the  flowers  are  in  fpikes,  and  that  the  leaves 
are  rolled  back  on  the  fides.  Mr.  Miller  remarks,  that 
this  is  not  near  fo  beautiful  as  the  red  ;  the  flowers  being 
fmaller,  produced  in  lefs  bunches,  and  of  fhorter  dura¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  for  the  beauty  of  the  item  and  leaves  it 
deferves  a  place  in  every  curious  colleflion.  It  grows 
plentifully  at  Campeachy,  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  by 
Dr.  Houftoun,  who  alfo  obferved  fome  plants  of  it  at 
Jamaica.  Browne  confiders  it  as  a  native  of  that  ifland  ; 
and  Jacquin  of  Martinico.  It  was  introduced  by 
William  Houftoun,  M.  D.  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller 
before  1733. 

4.  Plumeria cuneata,  or  wedge-leaved  plumeria:  leaves 
obovate,  fomewhat  wedge-fhaped,  rounded,  pointlefs ; 
veins  diftant.  Cultivated  at  Cayenne,  according  to 
Aublet,'  who  took  it  for  the  P.  alba.  The  younger  Lin¬ 
naeus  juftly  remarked  that  this  muft  conftitute  a  diftinft 
fpecies,  though  lie  had  feen  merely  the  leaves. 

5.  Plumeria  obtufa,  or  blunt-leaved  plumeria:  leaves 
lanceolate,  petioled,  blunt.  This  produces  fmall  white 
flowers  refembiing  thofe  of  the  preceding.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  lanceolate;  and  the  peduncles  branched.  L011- 
reiro  defcribes  it  as  a  thick  tree  exceeding  the  middle 
fize,  with  an  afti-coloured  fmooth  milky  bark,  a  juicy 
brittle  wood,  and  fpreading  thick  twifted  branches. 
Leaves  quite  entire,  large,  flat,  fmooth,  fcattered,  with 
many  tranfverfe  ribs.  Flowers  terminating,  in  com¬ 
pound  fpreading  upright  racemes;  corollas  odorous, 
white,  mixed  on  the  outfide  with  red,  on  the  infide  with 
yellow ;  calyx  tubular,  fliort,  deciduous,  fiightly  five- 
cleft;  fegments  rounded,  ereft ;  corolla  inferior;  tube 
fmall,  curved. 

Miller  calls  it  P.  nivea;  and  fays  it  was  difcovered  by 
Dr.  Houftoun,  growing  in  great  plenty  near  Carthagena 
in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to 
England.  Plumier  found  it  in  South  America,  and 
Catefby  in  Carolina.  According  to  the  Kew  Catalogue, 
it  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  was  introduced  in 
*7?>3>  by  John  Greg,  efq.  If  fo,  P.  obtufa  is  fuppofed  to 


be  different  from  Miller’s  nivea.  If  Rumphius’s  Flos 
convolutus,  and  Loureiro’s  P.  obtufa,  be  the  fame  with 
Linnaeus’s  P.  obtufa,  it  is  alfo  a  native  of  Amboyna, 
China,  and  Cochinchina,  where  it  is  cultivated  on 
account  of  the  beauty  and  fweet  fmell  of  the  flowers.  It 
is  reprefented,  with  the  copper-coloured  paffion-flower 
.twining  round  it,  on  Plate  I.  of  Passiflora,  vol.  xviii. 
P-747- 

6.  Plumeria  pudica,  orclofe-flowefed  plumeria  :  border 
of  the  corolla  clofed.  This  is  an  upright  milky  (hrub, 
five  feet  in  height,  of  the  fame  habit  with  the  others. 
Leaves  oblong,  flat,  veined.  Flowers  numerous,  yellow¬ 
ifh,  the  border  continuing  ere£l  and  fhut,  even  after  they 
drop  ;  being  rolled  up  like  the  flowers  of  Hibifcus  or 
Achania  malvavifcus;  they  fucceed  each  other  conti¬ 
nually  for  two  months  together;  and  have  an  odour 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies, 
or  even  of  any  other  known  flower.  It  is  highly  efteemed 
at  Curasao  ;  and  is  there  called  donzelle ;  from  the  property 
of  the  flower  mentioned  above.  They  cultivate  it  there 
in  the  gardens ;  but  it  is  not  known  from  what  part  of 
South  America  it  was  introduced. 

The  French  name  of  this  genus,  Frangipanier,  al¬ 
ludes  to  its  fragrance,  frangipani  being  a  fort  of  perfume, 
fo  called  in  France  from  its  inventor,  an  Italian,  of  the 
Frangipani  family,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  Roman  diftur- 
bances  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plants  may  be 
propagated  by  feeds  procured  from  the  countries  where 
they  grow.  Sow  them  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth  ; 
plunge  them  into  a  tan-pit,  and,  when  the  plants  are  two 
inches  high,  tranfplant  them  feparately  into  fmall  pots 
filled  with  light  fandy  earth;  plunge  them  into  the  hot¬ 
bed  again,  (hading  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day  until 
they  have  taken  root :  they  muft  not  have  much  water; 
for,  being  very  fucculent,  much  moifture  will  caufe  them 
to  rot.  In  hot  weather  the  plants  fliould  have  a  large 
lhare  of  frelh  air  admitted  to  them,  by  railing  the  glafles 
of  the  hot-bed  everyday,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak.  Towards 
Michaelmas,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold,  the  plants 
fliould  be  removed  into  the  Hove,  and  plunged  into  the 
bark-bed,  where  they  muft  remain  during  the  winter. 
As  thefe  plants  all  caft  their  leaves  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  continue  deftitute  of  them  till  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Mayf’during  that  time  they  fliould  be  watered 
very  fparingly,  becaufe  they  are  in  more  danger  of  rotting, 
while  they  are  in  a  lefs  adfive  ftate,  by  too  much  moifture, 
than  when  they  are  furnilhed  with  leaves,  through  which 
the  moifture  is  more  freely  perfpired.  They  are  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  of  this  country;  there¬ 
fore  they  fliould  be  conftantly  preferved  in  the  ftove, 
where,  in  warm  weather,  they  muft  have  a  large 
lhare  of  free  air,  but  in  cold  weather  they  muft  be  kept 
very  warm.  While  they  are  young,  it  will  be  proper  to 
continue  them  in  the  bark-bed  ;  but,  when  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  fcrength,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  dry  ftove,  where 
they  will  thrive  well,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  temperature  of  heat,  and  have  not  too  much 
water. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  fliould  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  two  months 
before  they  are  planted,  during  which  time  they  Ihould 
be  laid  on  the  flues  in  the  ftove,  that  the  part  which 
joined  to  the  old  plant  may  be  healed  over  before  they 
are  planted,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  Thefe  cuttings 
fliould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanner’s 
bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
from  the  fun,  and  refrefh  them  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
with  water,  but  it  muft  be  given  to  them  fparingly  each 
time.  If  the  cuttings  fucceed,  they  will  have  taken  root 
in  about  two  months,  when  they  fhould  have  a  larger 
(hare  of  air  to  harden  them  by  degrees  to  bear  the  fun 
and  air,  and  afterwards  may  be  treated  as  the  old  plants. 

The 
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The  milky  juice  of  thefe  plants  is  very  cauftic,  and 
reckoned  poifonous.  In  cutting  off  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  plants,  if  the  knife  be  not  immediately  cleaned, 
the  juice  will  corrode  it,  and  turn  the  blade  almoft  black 
in  a  very  little  time,  fo  as  not  to  be  cleaned  off  again  ; 
and,  if  dropped  on  linen,  will  caufe  it  to  wafh  in  holes,  as 
if  burnt  with  aquafortis. 

PLUMIE'R  (Charles),  a  diftinguilhed  naturalift,  was 
born  of  obfcure  parentage,  at  Marfeilles,  in  164.6.  He 
received  a  clafiical  education,  and  at  the  age  of  lixteen 
entered  into  the  religious  order  of  Minims.  Father 
Maignan,  of  the  kune  order,  at  Touloufe,  gave  him  in- 
ftrudtions  in  mathematics,  and  taught  him  feveral  mecha¬ 
nical  arts  connefted  with  philofophy,  among  which  wis 
that  of  turning.  In  this  he  became  fo  great  a  proficient, 
that  he  wrote  a  curious  book  on  (the  fubjedt.  Being  fent 
by  hisfuperiors  to  Rome,  to  purfuethe  Ihidies  belonging 
to  his  vocation,  he  applied  to  them  with  fo  much  ardour 
as  to  injure  his  health  ;  and,  for  the  purpofe  of  relaxation, 
lie  indulged  a  natural  propenlity  to  botanical  refearcbes, 
and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  fcience  under  fome  able 
teachers  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Provence,  hisfupe¬ 
riors  favoured  this  inclination,  by  placing  him  in  a  rural 
and  maritime  retreat  near  Hieres.  Soon  after,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Tourneforr,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  fome  of  his  berborifations.  The  example 
of  the  Englifli  Sloane  having  flimulated  the  French 
court  to  inveftigate  the  natural  hiftory  of  their  Weft- 
Indian  poffeffions,  Plunder  was  chofen  as  the  aflociate  of 
Surian  for  that  purpofe,  and  failed  to  the  Antilles.  Pie 
acquitted  himfelf  with  fo  much  credit,  that  he- made  two 
more  voyages  at  the  king’s  expenfe,  refiding  a  confiderable 
time  in  thofe  iflands,  and  in  that  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
applying  himfelf  with  great  affiduity  to  the  defeription 
and  delineation  of  fubje£ts  as  well  of  the  animal  as  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  His  labours  were  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  King’s  Botanift,  and  a  penfion  augmented  each 
voyage.  On  his  return  from  the  fecond  voyage,  he  pro¬ 
cured,  by  the  interell  of  M.  Pontchartrain,  the  printing 
at  the  Louvre  of  his  fir  ft  botanical  work,  “  Defeription 
des  Plantes  de  l’Amerique,”  1695,  fol.  with  108  plates, 
of  which  fifty  belong  to  the  fern  tribe.  The  figures  are 
little  more  than  outlines;  but,  being  as  large  as  life,  and 
drawn  with  accuracy  and  freedom,  they  have  a  fine  efteff. 
After  his  third  voyage,  he  publiflied,  in  1703,  “  Nova 
Plantarum  Genera,”  4to.  in  which  he  gives  the  dsferip- 
tions  and  figures  of  106  new  genera.  In  more  than  fifty 
of  thefe  he  pays  the  compliment,  finee  fo  frequent,  to  his 
brother  botanifts,  of  framing  appellations  from  their 
names  :  feveral  Englilhmen  are  thus  honoured  by  him. 

The  king’s  phyfician,  Monf.  Fagon,  engaged  him  in 
1 704  to  undertake  a  fourth  voyage  for  the  elpecial  purpofe 
of  difeovering  and  delineating  the  tree  which  yields  the 
Peruvian  bark;  but,  whilft  he  was  waiting  to  embark  at 
Port  St.  Mary,  near  Cadiz,  he  was  feized  with  a  pleurily, 
which  terminated  his  life  at  the  age  of  58.  Before  his 
departure  from  Paris  he  had  prepared  for  the  ' prefs  his 
“  Traite  des  Fougeres  de  l’Amerique,”  which  was  printed 
at  the  royal  expenfe  in  1705,  fol.  with  172  plates:  the 
ferns  in  his  firft  publication  are  repeated  in  this.  Plunder 
left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  drawings  of  fubjedls  in 
natural  hiftory,  faid  to  amount  (to  1400,  part  of  which 
were  depofited  in  his  convent  at  Paris,  and  part  in  the 
king’s  library.  From  the  latter,  Boerhaave  procured 
copies  of  508  fpecies  of  plants,  which  came  into  the  hands 
of  profeffor  Burmann  at  Amfterdam,  who  publiflied  them 
at  his  own  expenfe  in  1755-60,  in  ten  falciculi,  compri¬ 
zing  262  plates.  Dr.  Bloch  of  Berlin  alfo  obtained  from 
this  colledfion  many  of  the  figures  of  fillies  for  his  fplen- 
did  work  on  Ichthyology.  Plunder  likewife  publiflied 
two  Differtations,  one  in  the  Journal  des  Sgavans,  the 
other  in  thejournal  de  Trevoux,  to  prove  (what  was  then 
difputed)  that  cochineal  is  an  infeiTc,  feeding  on  the 
Nopal,  the  culture  of  which  plant  he  deferibes.  His  “Art 
(is  Tourner,”  above  mentioned,  was  publiflied  firft  at 
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Lyons  in  1701,  and  was  republifhed  at  Paris  in  1749,  fob 
with  eighty  plates.  Itisreckoned  the  completed  account 
extant  of  the  turner’s  art.  Prcf.  to  Bloch’s  Ichthyologie, 
Part.  VI. 

PLUMIG'EROUS,  adj.  Having  feathers  ;  feathered. 

PLU'MIPEDE,  f  [ pluma ,  and  pes,  Lat.  foot.]  A  fowl 
that  has  feathers  on  the  foot. 

PLUM'MET,  f.  [ plumbata ,  Latin.]  A  weight  of  lead 
hung  at  a  firing,  by  which  depths  are  founded,  and  per¬ 
pendicularity  is  difeerned: 

Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  found, 

I’ll  drown  my  book.  Shake fpeare's  Tempejl. 

Any  weight. — God  fees  the  body  of  flefh  which  you  bear 
about  you,  and  the  plummets  which  it  hangs  upon  your 
foul;  and  therefore,  when  you  cannot  rife  high  enough 
to  him,  he  comes  down  to  you.  Duppa's  Hides  for  Devo¬ 
tion. — The  heavinefs  of  thefe  bodies,  being  always  in  the 
afeending  fide  of  the  wheel,  muft  be  counterpofed  by  a 
plummet  faftened  about  the  pu’dy  on  the  axis  :  thisp/uwa- 
met  will  defeend  according  as  the  land  doth  make  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  wheel  lighter  or  heavier.  Wilkins. 

PLUMO'SE,  or  Plu'mous,  adj.  [ plumofus ,  Lat.jForm- 
ed  in  the  manner  of  a  feather,  with  a  ftem  and  fibres 
iffuing  from  it  on  each  fide  ;  fuch  are  the  antennae  of 
certain  moths,  butterflies,  See. — This  has  a  like  plumous 
body  in  the  middle,  but  finer.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

PLUMO'SENESS,  or  Plumos'ity,  f.  Plumage;  the 
ftate  of  being  full-feathered. 

PLU'MOUS.  See  Plumose. 

PLUMP,  adj.  [Of  this  word  the  etymology  is  not 
known.  Skinner  derives  it  from  pomele,  Fr.  full,  like  a 
ripe  apple;  it  might  more  eafily  be  deduced  from  plum, 
which  yet  feems  far-fetched.  It  may  be  from  the  Gr. 
tAeo;,  Lat.  plenus,  full ;  or  from  the  Germ,  plump,  heavy, 
coarfe.]  Somewhat  fat;  not  lean;  fleek;  full,  and 
fmooth.  Dr.  Johnfon  has  applied  it  only  to  the  animal 
world  :  but  it  is  not  confined  to  that  application  ;  as  the 
fecond  example  fhows. — The  heifer,  that  valued  itfelf  upon 
a  fmooth  coat  and  a  plump  habit  of  body,  was  taken  up 
for  a  facrifice  ;  but  the  ox,  that  was  defpifed  for  his  raw 
bones,  went  on  with  his  work  Hill.  L'Ejlrawje. 

The  ploughman  now 
Securely  goes  after  the  lazy  plough; 

Sows  his  plump  feed,  and  from  earth’s  pregnant  womb 
Expedls  the  vvilh’d  fruits,  when  the  feafon’s  com e.Fari/Itaw. 

PLUMP,  f.  A  knot;  a  tuft;  a  duller;  a  number 
joined  in  one  mafs.  “I  believe  it  is  now  corrupted  to 
clump."  Dr.  Johnfon. — Perhaps  itfelf  is  merely  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  clump.  Todd. — England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  lie  all 
in  a  plump  together,  not  acceflible  but  by  fea.  Bacon. — 
Warwick,  having  efpied  certain  plumps  of  Scottifh  horfe- 
men  ranging  the  field,  returned  towards  the  arriere  to 
prevent  danger.  Hayward. — We  relied  under  a  plump  of 
trees.  Sandy s. 

Spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high  ; 

They  clofe  their  trembling  troop,  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  fowling  eagle  will  defeend.  Dryden. 

To  PLUMP,  v.  a.  To  fatten  ;  to  fuel);  to  make  large. 
— The  particles  of  air,  expanding  themfelves,  plump  out 
the  fides  of  the  bladder,  and  keep  them  turgid.  Boyle. — 
I’m  as  lean  as  carrion  ;  but  a  wedding  at  our  houle  wiil 
plump  me  up  with  good  cheat.  L' Ejlrangc. 

To  PLUMP,  v.  n.  To  fall  like  a  ltone  into  the  water. 
A  word  formed  from  the  found,  or  rather  corrupted  from 
plumb.  Dr.  Johnfon.— [ From  the  adjedlive.]  To  be  fwol- 
len.  Ainfworth. 

PLUMP,  adv.  [corrupted  from  plumb,  or  perhaps 
formed  from  the  lound  of  a  ftone  falling  on  the  water.] 
With  a  fudden  fall : 

The  art  of  fwimming  he  that  will  attain  to, 

Muft  fall  down  plump,  and  duck  himfelf  at  firft. 

Beaum.  and  FI. 

PLUM'PER, 
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RLUM'PER,  f  Something  worn  in  the  mouth  to  fwell 
out  the  cheeks  ; 

She  dext’roufly  her  'plumpers  draws, 

That  ferve  to  fill  her  hollow  jaws.  Swift’s  Mifcell. 

In  colloquial  language,  when  at  an  eleftion  a  man  has 
the  privilege  to  vote  for  two  or  more  feparate  candidates, 
and  votes  for  one  only,  it  is  called  giving  him  a  plumper ; 
the  perfon  alfo,  who  fo  votes,  is  called  a  plumper. 

PLUMP'LY,  ailv.  Roundly;  fully. 

PLUMP'NESS,  /.  Fulnefs  ;  difpofition  towards  fulnefs. 
— Thofe  convex  glaffes  fupply  the  defeat  of  plumpnefs  in 
the  eye,  and  by  encreafing  the  refradlion  make  the  rays 
converge  fooner,  fo  as  to  convene  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
Newton’s  Opt. 

PLUM'PY,  adj.  Plump;  fat.  A  ludicrous  word. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 

In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown’d.  Shaltefpeare. 

PLUM'STEAD,  a  townfhip  of  the  United  States,  in 
Buck’s  county,  Pennfylvania,  on  the  weft:  fide  of  the 
Delaware.  Population  1407. 

PLUM'STEAD,  a  fmall  town  of  England,  in  Kent,  is 
on  theeaft,  the  adjoining  parifh  to  Woolwich,  and  through 
it  is  a  high  road  to  Erith,  feparating  the  marfhes  from 
the  upland.  The  fouthern  part  of  Plumftead,  which  is 
hilly,  and  much  covered  with  wood,  reaches  to  the  Dover 
road,  taking  into  its  bounds  the  whole  north  fide  of 
Shooter’s-hill.  It  has  a  very  neat  church  ;  it  formerly 
had  a  market  on  Tuefday,  and  a  three-days  fair  from  the 
eve  of  St.  Nicholas.  Population  21 16. 

One  mile  nearer  London  is  Welling,  or  Well-end,  as  it 
was  formerly  called  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hafted,  thus 
properly  denominated,  from  the  fafe  arrival  of  the  travel¬ 
ler  at  it,  after  having  efcaped  the  danger  of  robbers 
through  the  hazardous  road  from  Shooter’s-hill.  The 
fouth  fide  of  this  fmall  village  is  in  the  parifh  of  Eaft 
Wickham,  fo  ftyled  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Weft  Wickham, 
near  Bromley.  The  fmall  church  in  Eaft  Wickham  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  from  Welling,  and  is  to  be  feen 
from  the  road.  Anciently  it  was  only  a  chapel  of  eafe 
to  Plumftead  ;  and,  though  it  has  for  many  years  been  a 
feparate  parifh,  no  inftance  occurs  in  which  the  fame 
clergyman  has  not  been  the  incumbent  of  both  churches. 
The  corn-tithes  of  Eaft  Wickham  are  a  part  of  the  poffef- 
fions  of  the  hofpital,  which  fir  John  Hawkins,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  founded  at  Chatham  for  the 
relief  of  decayed  mariners  and  fliipwrights. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  Welling,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  road,  is  Danfon-hill,  upon  which  ftands  the  feat  of 
fir  John  Boyd,  bart.  The  original  defign  for  this  ftruc- 
ture  was  given  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Taylor,  well 
known  for  the  great  works  executed  by  him  at  the  Bank; 
but  feveral  alterations  are  faid  to  have  been  made  in  the 
plan  whilft  the  houfe  was  building.  There  are,  upon  the 
principal  floor,  three  lofty,  fpacious,  and  elegant,  apart¬ 
ments  ;  viz.  a  dining  parlour,  a  drawing-room,  and  a 
library.  From  the  diminutive  fize  of  the  w  indows  of  the 
next  ftory,  it  fiiould  feem  that  the  architedl  did  not  ima¬ 
gine  the  fleeping  in  airy  chambers  might  contribute  to  the 
health  of  the  family  who  inhabit  this  manfion.  The 
grounds  behind  the  houfe  are  beautifully  difpofed,  and 
adorned  with  a  grand  fheet  of  water;  which,  with  woods, 
plantations,  and  agreeable  inequalities  of  furface,  compofe 
a  delightful  fcene. 

Not  far  from  fir  John  Boyd’s,  but  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  great  turnpike-road,  is  one  of  the  lanes  leading  to 
Erith,  omitted  in  our  feventh  volume.  In  the  church 
of  this  parifh,  in  the  17  th  of  King  John,  a  treaty'  was  held 
between  feveral  commiflioners,  appointed  by  his  majefty, 
and  Richard  earl  of  Clare,  and  others,  on  behalf  of  the 
difcontented  barons,  refpeftinga  peace  between  the  king 
and  them  ;  for  which  purpofe  the  latter  had  a  fafe  con- 
du£V,  dated  November  the  9th  in  that  year.  Erith  is 
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mentioned  by  Lambard  to  have  been  anciently  a  corporate 
town  ;  but  from  what  king  it  acquired  this  privilege,  and 
when  it  ceafed  to  enjoy  it,  cannot  be  traced.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  lord  Badlefmere,  a  powerful  baron,  who  was  poffeffed 
of  this  manor,  certainly  obtained  from  Edward  II.  the 
grant  of  a  weekly  market  to  Erith  :  this  has,  however, 
been  long  difcontinued. 

On  the  Thames,  oppofite  the  town  of  Erith,  the  Eaft- 
India  fliips,  in  their  paffage  up  the  river,  frequently 
come  to  an  anchor,  and  lie  fome  time  there  in  order  to 
be  lightened  of  part  of  their  burden,  that  they  may  pro¬ 
ceed  with  greater  fafety.  This  makes  a  great  refort  to 
Erith,  not  only  of  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  the 
officers  and  feamen  belonging  to  the  ffiips,  but  for  fome 
continuance  afterwards,  in  the  carrying  on  a  traffic 
between  the  inhabitants  and  their  country  neighbours, 
for  the  feveral  kinds  of  Eaft-India  commodities  which 
have  been  procured  from  on-board.  This,  no  unprofit¬ 
able  branch  of  trade,  together  with  the  conveyance  and 
delivery  of  goods  to  and  from  London,  and  fome  few 
fifhing-veffels,  employ  the  generality  of  the  labourers 
in  this  place.  Large  quantities  of  corn  and  W'ood  are 
yearly  fhipped  here,  and  it  fupplies  the  country  for  fome 
miles  round  with  coals.  The  large  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees  are  alfo  a  lucrative  article  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
parifh  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  the  cherries  are  obferved  to 
ripen  very  early. 

Erith  is  in  many  ancient  writings  denominated  Lefties  ; 
but  this  latter  was  properly  only  a  manor  in  Erith  parifh, 
and  feems  to  have  affumed  the  leading  name  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  abbey  of  canons  regular,  fometimes  called  Weft- 
wood,  which  flood  upon  the  demefnes  of  the  manor  of 
Lefnes.  It  was  fituated  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
to  the  weft  of  Erith  church,  in  the  road  leading  to  Plum¬ 
ftead  and  Woolwich.  Richard  de  Lucy,  one  of  the  grand 
judiciaries  of  this  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II. 
was  the  founder  of  this  religious  houfe  ;  he  was  defervedly 
eminent  as  a  foldier,  a  ftatefman,  and  a  lawyer,  which 
different  employments  he  executed  with  fidelity  to  his 
prince,  and  a  confcientious  regard  to  the  interefts  of  the 
nation.  It  was  begun  by  him  not  quite  two  years  before 
his  death  ;  and,  after  he  had  finifhed  it,  he  retired  from 
the  adlive  world,  and,  it  is  faid,  became  the  prior  of  his 
own  convent.  The  king,  unwilling  to  lofe  the  counfel 
and  affiftance  of  fo  able  and  experienced  a  fervant,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  diffuade  him  from  entering  into  this  idle 
and  ufelefs  fcheme  of  life,  but  it  was  a  vain  attempt. 
Richard  de  Lucy,  his  only  fon  Godfrey,  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  others  of  the  family,  were  buried  in  the 
church  belonging  to  this  religious  houfe.  Some  of  their 
tombs  and  coffins  were  difcovered  in  the  year  1630,  by 
workmen  employed  to  dig  out  Hones  from  the  rubbilh  of 
the  decayed  fabric  ;  and  there  was  one  monument  in  par¬ 
ticular,  which,  from  its  being  placed  in  the  choir  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  altar,  is  judged  to  have  been  that  of  the 
founder.  It  was  forced  open;  and  within  a  ftone  coffin, 
on  a  fheet  of  lead,  the  remains  of  a  carcafelay  enwrapped, 
whole  and  undisjointed;  and  upon  the  head  fome  hair, 
or  fomething  like  hair,  appeared.  By  the  direction  of  fir 
John  Epfiey,  at  that  time  lord  of  the  manor,  the  monu¬ 
ment  was  again  covered,  and  he  planted  a  bay-tree  over 
it.  In  1753,  when  Dr.  Stukely  made  his  pilgrimage,  as 
he  terms  it,  to  this  abbey,  he  thought  the  tree  to  be  by 
far  the  fineft  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  feen  ;  but  the  two 
principal  ftems  of  it  are  fince  perifhed,  and,  from  the 
weaknefs  of  the  root,  it  is  not  likely  long  to  put  forth 
any  branches  to  ferve  for  a  memorial  of  the  place  of  inter¬ 
ment  of  this  once-eminent  perfonage.  Dr.  Stukely  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  farm-houfe  Handing  upon  the  premifes 
w>as  the  original  manfion  or  feat  of  the  founder,  in  which 
he  and  his  fucceffors  the  priors,  or  abbots,  (as  they  were 
generally  ftyled,)  ufed  to  refide  ;  it  is  however  clear,  that 
all  the  religious  buildings  were  fituated  towards  the 
fouth  of  the  houfe.  Whilft  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
occupier  of  the  land,  the  area  of  the  church  and  cloifters 
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was  ufed  as  a  garden  ;  but  the  cattle  now  range  over  this 
fpot,  as  well  as  the  fite  of  the  offices  5  and  the  ruinous 
north  wall  of  the  church,  of  which  the  doftor  drew  a 
(ketch,  is  much  more  dilapidated:  but  the  boundaries  of 
almoft  the  whole  precinft  may  (till  be  traced.  This 
abbey  was  fuppreffed  before  the  general  dillolution  of  the 
tnonafteries,  by  the  authority  of  a  papal  bull,  which 
Wolfey  had  obtained  for  the  appropriating  of  its  revenues 
towards  endowing  the  new  college  he  had  founded  at 
Oxford.  William  Tifeherfte,  the  laft  abbot,  figned  the 
inftrumentof  refignation  April  i,  1525,  and  in  Oftober 
following  was  inftituted  to  the  reftory  of  Horfmonden, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Rochefter.  The  manor  of  Lefnes,  with 
the  appurtenances,  was,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  fettled  by  a  Mr.  Hawes  on  the  hofpital  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  London  ;  and  that  charitable  corporation  is 
now  pofleffed  of  the  eftate. 

Juft  above  Erith,  (lands  Belvidere.  The  firft  manfion 
was  built  here  by  Geo.  Hayley,  efq.  who,  after  refidingin 
it  for  fome  time,  pafled  it  away  by  fale  to  Frederic  Cal¬ 
vert,  lord  Baltimore,  of  Ireland.  This  nobleman  died 
here  the  24th  of  April,  1751  ;  and  foon  after  the 
eftate  was  fold  by  his  devifee  to  Sampfon  Gideon,  (lock- 
broker,  in  London,  whofe  Con,  lord  Eardley,  erefted  a 
very  large  houfe ;  and  the  only  apartment  left  of  any 
former  manfion  is  an  elegant  drawing-room,  built  by  his 
father.  The  colleftion  of  pictures  here,  though  not  nu¬ 
merous,  is  valuable,  containing  none  but  original  pieces 
by  the  greateft  mafters,  and  fome  of  them  capital  ones. 
Wilkes’s  Bviiijh  Directory,  vol.  iii.  and  v. 

PLU'MY,  adj.  Feathered;  covered  with  feathers. — 
Sometimes  they  are  like  a  quill,  with  the  plumy  part  only 
upon  one  fide.  Grew’s  CoJ'mol. 

A  fiery  globe 

Of  angels  on  full  fail  of  wing  flew  nigh, 

Who  on  their  plumy  vans  received  him  foft 
From  his  uneafy  ftation,  and  upbore 

As  on  a  floating  couch  through  the  blithe  air.  Milton' sP . R . 

To  PLUN'DER,  v.a.  [ phtndern ,  German;  plonderen, 
Teut.  Fuller  confiders  our  word  as  introduced  into  the 
language  about  1642.]  To  pillage;  to  rob  in  an  hoftile 
way. — Nebuchadnezzar  plunders  the  temple  of  God,  and 
we  find  the  fatal  doom  that  afterwards  befel  hint.  South's 
Serm. — To  take  by  pillage. —  Being  driven  away,  and  his 
books  plundered ,  one  of  his  neighbours  bought  them  in 
his  behalf,  and  preferved  them  for  him  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  Fell. 

Ships  the  fruits  of  their  exaftion  brought, 

Which  made  in  peace  a  treafure  richer  far 

Than  what  is  plunder'd  in  the  rage  of  war.  Dryden. 

To  rob  as  a  thief : 

Their  country’s  wealth  our  mightier  mifers  drain, 

Or  crofs,  to  plunder  provinces,  the  main.  Pope. 

PLUN'DER,/.  Pillage;  fpoils  gotten  in  war: 

Let  loofe  the  murmuring  army  on  their  mafters, 

To  pay  themfeives  with  plunder.  Otway. 

An  American  word  for  luggage,  or  baggage.  Matthews 
at  Home. 

PLUN'DERER,  /.  Hoftile  pillager  ;  fpoiler.  A  thief ; 
a  robber. —  It  was  a  famous  laying  of  William  Rufus, 
Whofoever  fpares  perjured  men,  robbers,  plunderers,  and 
traitors,  deprives  all  good  men  of  their  peace  and  quiet- 
nefs.  Addifon. 

We  cannot  future  violence  o’ercome, 

Nor  give  the  miferable  province  eafe, 

Since  what  one  plund’rcr  left,  the  next  will  feize.  Dryden. 

To  PLUNGE,  v.  a.  [plonker,  Fr.plunfa,  Swedifli  ;  plwn- 
gcio,  Welffi,  to  plunge  in  water.]  To  put  fuddenly  under 
water,  or  under  any  thing  fuppofed  liquid, —  Plunge  us  in 
the  flames.  Milton. 

Headlong  from  hence  to  plunge  herfelf  (lie  fprings, 

But  (hoots  along  fupported  on  her  wings.  Dryden. 


To  put  into  any  (late  fuddenly  : 

I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleafing  deep, 

And  ravifh’d  in  Idalian  bowers  to  keep.  Dryden. 

To  hurry  into  any  diftrefs. — Without  a  prudent  determi¬ 
nation  in  matters  before  us,  we  (hall  be  plunyed  into  per¬ 
petual  errors.  Watts. 

O  confcience  !  into  what  abyfs  of  fears 
And  horrours  haft  thou  driven  me  ?  out  of  which 
I  find  no  way  ;  from  deep  to  deeper  pluny’d.  Milton . 

To  force  in  fuddenly.  This  word,  to  what  aftion  foever 
it  be  applied,  commonly  exprefles  either  violence  and 
luddennefs  in  the  agent,  or  diltrefs  in  the  patient. — Let 
them  not  be  too  hafty  to  plunge  their  enquiries  at  once 
into  the  depths  of  knowledge.  Watts. 

At  this  advanc’d,  and  fudden  as  the  word, 

In  proud  Plexippus’  bofoni  plung'd  the  fword.  Dryden. 

To  PLUNGE,  v.n.  To  fink  fuddenly  into  water;  to 
dive. — When  tortoiles  have  been  a  long  time  upon  the 
water,  their  (hell  being  dried  in  the  fun,  they  are  ealily 
taken;  by  reafon  they  cannot  plunye  into  the  water 
nimbly  enough.  Ray. 

His  courfer  plung’d. 

And  threw  him  off ;  the  waves  whelm’d  over  him, 

And  helplefsin  his  heavy  arms  he  drown’d.  Dryden. 
When  thou,  thy  (hip  o’erwhelm’d  with  waves,  (halt  be 
Forc’d  to  plunge  naked  in  the  raging  fea.  Dryden. 
To  fall  or  ruffi  into  any  hazard  or  diftrefs. — He  could 
find  no  other  way  to  conceal  his  adultery,  but  to  plunge 
into  the  guilt  of  a  murther.  TillotJ’on. 

Bid  me  for  honour  plunge  into  a  war, 

Then  (halt  thou  fee  that  Marcus  is  not  flow.  Addifon. 

Then  impotent  of  mind  and  uncontroul’d, 

He  plung’d  into  the  gulph  w’hich  heav’n  foretold.  Pope. 

To  fly  into  violent  and  irregular  motions. — Neither  fares 
it  otherwife  than  with  fome  wild  colt,  which,  at  the  firft 
takingup,  flings  and  plunges,  and  will  (land  no  ground. 
Bp.  Hall's  Select  Thoughts. 

PLUNGE,  /  Aft  of  putting  or  finking  under  water. 
Difficulty;  ftrait;  diftrefs. — She  was  weary  of  life,  fince 
(lie  was  brought  to  that  plunye  ;  to  conceal  her  hufband’s 
murder,  or  accufe  her  fon.  Sidney. — People,  when  put  to 
a  plunge,  cry  out  to  heaven  for  help,  without  helping 
themfeives.  L'Eftrange. — He  mud  be  a  good  man;  a  qua¬ 
lity  which  Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  much  at  a.  plunge  in 
afierting  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  orators.  Baker  on 
Learning. 

Wilt  thou  behold  me  (inking  in  my  woes  ? 

And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, 

To  raife  me  from  amidll  this  plunge  of  farrows  ?  Addifon. 

PLUN'GEQN,  /  [ plongeon ,  Fr.]  A  fea  bird;  theCo- 
LYMBUS. 

PLUN'GER,/  One  that  plunges  ;  a  diver.  The  forcer 
of  a  pump. 

PLUN'GING,/  The  aft  of  putting  under  water.  The 
aft  of  rufhing  fuddenly  into  any  diftrefs  or  hazard.  The 
aftion  of  an  unruly  horfe  endeavouring  to  throw  the 
rider. 

PLUN'GY,  adj.  [from  plunge.']  Wet.  Notinufe. — The 
ftarres  (liinen  more  agreeably,  when  the  winde  Notus  let- 
teth  his  plungy  blalls.  Chaucer’s  Boethius. 

PLUN'KET,/  A  kind  of  blue  colour.  Ainfworth. 
PLU'NOS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  port  of  Lybia,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Adymachides  ;  men¬ 
tioned  by  Lycophron  and  Herodotus. 

PLU'QUET  (Francis  Andrew),  a  French  abbe  of  fome 
celebrity,  was  born  at  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  in  1716.  He 
was  educated  for  the  church,  and  obtained  fome  prefer¬ 
ment  in  it;  after  this  he  was  nominated  to  fill  the  chair 
of  profeffor  of  hiftory  in  t he  univerlity  of  Paris.  By  his 
leftures  he  acquired  a  confiderable  (hare  of  reputation,  the 
claim  to  which  he  ably  fupported  by  feveral  ufeful  and 
7  well- 
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well-written  works.  He  died  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  74, 
having  maintained  through  life  the  charaffer  of  a  truly- 
virtuous  good  man.  His  principal  publications  are,  1.  An 
Examination  of  the  Dodlrine  of  Fatalifm,  3  vols.  mno, 
2.  A  Dictionary  of  Herefies,  2  vols.  8vo.  3.  ATreatife  on 
Sociability,  in  oppofition  of  the  fyftem  of  Hobbes,  and  to 
prove  that  man  is  difpofed  to  benevolence  and  religion. 
4. The  Claffical  Books  of  the  Chinefe  Empire,  4  vols.iamo. 
tranflated  from  the  colledlion  of  Father  Noel.  5.  A  phi- 
lofophical  and  political  Treatife  on  Luxury,  2  vols. 
1211)0. 

PLU'RAL,  adjfpluralis,  Lat.]  Implying  more  than  one: 
Better'have  none 

Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one.  Shake/. 

In  grammar. — The  Greek  and  Hebrew  have  two  varia¬ 
tions,  one  to  fignify  the  number  two,  and  another  to 
fignify  a  number  of  more  than  two  5  under  one  variation 
the  noun  is  faid  to  be  of  the  dual  number,  and  under 
the  other  of  theplural.  Clarke. 

PLU'RALIST,  /.’  [from  plural.  ]  One  that  holds  more 
ecclefiaftical  benefices  than  one  with  cure  of  fouls. 

PLUR AL'ITIVE,  arlj.  Plural,  containing  many.  Cole. 

PLURAL'ITY,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  or  having  a  great 
number. — It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts,  that  maketh  the  total  greater;  yet  it  feemeth  to 
tile  eye  a  {hotter  diftance  of  way,  if  it  be  all  dead  and  con¬ 
tinued,  than  it  it  have  trees,  whereby  the  eye  may  divide 
it.  Bacon. — A  number  more  than  one. — ’Tis  impoflible  to 
conceive  how  any  language  can  want  this  variation  of 
the  noun,  where  the  nature  of  its  fignification  is  fuch  as  to 
admit  of  plurality.  Clarke's  Lat.  Gram.~ More  cures 
of  fouls  than  one. — Plurality  of  benefices,  held  by  one 
prefbyter,  is  not  contrary  to  the  firft  inftitution  or  en¬ 
dowment  of  parifhes.  Dean  Stanhope  and  H.  Wharton's 
Def.  ofPlur.  1692. 

You  have  thrown  off  your  Prelate  Lord, 

And  with  (tiff  vows  renounc’d  his  liturgy, 

To  feize  the  widow’d  whore  Plurality 
From  them  whofe  fin  ye  copied,  not  abhorr’d.  Milton. 

The  greater  number;  the  majority.— Take  the  plurality 
of  the  world,  and  they  are  neither  wife  nor  good. 
L'  EJlrange. 

PLURAL'LY,  adv.  In  a  fenfe  implying  more  than  one. 

PLU'RIES,/.  A  writ  of  capias,  when  iflued  a  third 
time.— If  the  theriff  cannot  find  the  defendant  upon  the 
firft  w  rit  of  capias,  there  iffues  out. an  alias  writ,  and  after 
that  a  pluries,  and  this  claufe  is  inferted  ficut  pluries praci- 
pitnus.  Blackftone. 

PLURIFA'RIOUS,  adj.  [Latin.]  Having  diverfe 
fafhions.  Cole.  0 

PLU’RISY, /.  [from  the  Lat.  plus,  phi  ris,  more.]  Super¬ 
abundance. —  The  plurify  of  goodnefs  is  thy  ill.  Maffin- 
ger.—A  plurify  of  blood  you  may  let  out.  Majfmgw's 
PiElurt. 

Goodnefs,  growing  to  a  plurify, 

Dies  in  his  own  too-much.  Shakejpecue's  Hamlet. 

PLUS,  adv.  in  algebra, a charader  marked  thus  +,  ufed 
for  the  fign  of  addition. 

PLUSH,  f.  [ pelucke ,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  villous  or  ftiaggy 
cloth  ;  fltag  ;  a  kind  of  woollen  velvet. — The  colour  of 
plujh  or  velvet  will  appear  varied  if  you  ftroak  part  of  it 
one  way  and  part  of  it  another.  Boyle.— Some  afcribe  the 
invention  of  plujh  to  the  Englifh  5  others  fay  it  was  firft 
made  in  Holland,  and  particularly  at  Haerlem.  Be  this  as 
it  will,  it  is  certain  the  French  are  the  people  who  make 
the  moll  of  it;  there  being  feveral  very  confiderable  plufh- 
manti failures  at  Amiens,  Abbeville,  and  Compeigne. 
Chambers. 

I  love  to  wear  cloths  that  are  flufli. 

Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plujh.  Clcaveland. 

PLUSII'ER,  /.  A  fea-fifh.  A  fpecies  of  {hark;  probably 
the  Squalus  Cornubicus.  —  The  pilchard  is  devoured  by 

hugger  kind  of  fifli  called  a  plu/her,  fomewhat  like  the 
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dog-fifli,  who  leapeth  above  water,  and  there  through 
bewrayeth  them  to  the  balker.  Carew. 

PLU'TARCH,  an  eminent  biographer  and  moralift, 
was  born  at  Chaeronea  in  Bceotia,  of  a  family  which  had 
filled  offices  of  tnagiftracy  in  that  city.  The  period  of  his 
birth  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  either  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Nero. 
He  ftudied  under  a  philofopher  of  the  name  of  Ammo¬ 
nias,  whofe  particular  fedft  is  not  known.  After  leaving 
the  fchcols,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  travelled  for  improve¬ 
ment ;  and  forne  haveafferted  that  he  vilited  Egypt,  chiefly 
from  the  circumftance  of  his  writing  a  treatife  on 

Ifis  and  Ofiris.”  His  attachment  to  ftudy  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  engaging  in  public  bufinefs;  for  he 
mentions  having  been  fent,  when  a  very  young  man,  on 
a  deputation  to  the  Roman  proconful.  It  was  probably 
alfo  in  fome  public  capacity  that  he  firft  vifited  Rome  and 
Italy  ;  for  he  fays  he  had  not  lei ( u re  at  that  time  to  learn 
the  Latin  language,  on  account  of  the  commiffions  with 
which  he  was  charged,  and  the  numbers  who  reforted  to 
him  in  order  to  be  inftrufled  in  philofophy.  This  was  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian;  and  he  mentions  theilluftriousAru- 
lenus  Rufticus  as  one  of  his  particular  friends.  He  either 
vifited  Rome  or  made  it  his  continued  abode  for  a  confi¬ 
derable  time;  fince  we  find  him  in  reputation  there 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  by  fome  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  one  of  his  auditors.  That  emperor  is  faid  by 
Suidas  to  have  raifed  Plutarch  to  the  confular  dignity; 
which  does  not  imply  that  he  bore  the  office  of  conful,  but 
that  the  titular  honour  of  it  was  conferred  upon  him.  It 
is  added  that  all  the  prefers  in  Illyricum  were  direffed 
to  do  nothing  without  his  approbation,  whence  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  procurator  of  Greece.  He  finally  retired 
to  his  native  place,  in  which  he  fixed  his  refidence,  giving 
as  a  reafon,  that  being  born  in  a  little  city  he  would  not 
make  it  lefs  by  deferting  it.  Pie  was  there  chofen  to  the 
office  of  archon  or  chief  magiftrate,  and  was  afterwards 
admitted  into  the  college  of  priefts  of  the  Delphic  Apollo. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  was 
probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  Adrian’s  reign,  about 
A.  D.  120.  Plutarch  was  married  and  had  feveral  children. 
Two  fons  furvived  him,  Plutarch  and  Lamprias :  the  lalt 
probably  imitated  his  father  in  his  ftudies,  as  he  drew  up 
a  catalogue  of  his  works,  and  is  thought  to  have  collefled 
his  apophthegms.  He  had  a  nephew,  named  Sextus, 
who  was  preceptor  in  the  Greek  language  to  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus. 

Plutarch  derived  his  philofophical  tenets  from  various 
fources.  In  ethics  he  chiefly  followed  Ariftotle ;  his 
pfychology  is  derived  from  the  Egyptians  or  from  the 
Pythagoreans;  his  metaphyfics  are  thofe  of  Plato  and  the 
old  academy.  He  fometimes  aflerts  with  the  Dogmatifts, 
and  doubts  with  the  Sceptics  ;  and  upon  the  whole  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  memorialift  and  interpreter  of 
philofophers,  than  as  himlelf  an  eminent  philofopher. 

His  works  have  been  divided,  and  they  admit  of  a  pret¬ 
ty  equal  divifion,  into  Lives  and  Morals:  the  former  of 
which,  in  his  own  eftimation,  were  to  be  preferred  as 
more  noble  than  the  latter;  but  it  appears  from  his  fon’s 
catalogue  that  more  of  them  have  been  loft  than  preferved. 
His  ftyle  has  been  excepted  to  with  fome  reafon ;  he  has 
been  criticifed  for  fome  miftakes  in  Roman  antiquities, 
and  for  a  little  partiality  to  the  Greeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  been  juftly  praifed  for  the  copioufnefs  of  his 
fine  fenfe  and  learning,  for  his  integrity,  and  fora  certain 
air  of  piety  which  appears  in  all  he  wrote.  Of  his  moral 
writings  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  w'e  have  no  elegant  and 
uniform  Englifti  tranffation.  Even  his  Lives  were  chiefly 
known  to  the  Englifh  reader  by  a  motley  and  miferable 
verfion,  till  a  new  one,  executed  with  fidelity  and  fpirit, 
was  prefented  to  the  public  by  the  Langhornes  in  1770. 
It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  this  moll  amiable  moralift  and  bio¬ 
grapher  had  added  a  life  of  himfelf  to  thofe  which  he  has 
given  to  the  world  of  others,  as  the  particulars  which 
other  writers  have  preferved  of  his  perfonal  hiftory  are 
very  doubtful  and  imperfect.  Some  verfes  in  the  Antho- 
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logia,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  on  a  ftatue  ere&ed 
by  the  Romans  to  his  memory,  and  which  allude  to  this 
circumftance,  have  been  thus  elegantly  tranflated  by  our 
Dryden : 

Chaeronean  Plutarch,  to  thy  deathlefs  praife 
Does  martial  Rome  this  grateful  ftatue  raife  ; 

Becaufe  both  Greece  and  (he  thy  fame  have  (har’d, 

Their  heroes  written,  and  their  lives  compar’d. 

But  thou  thyfelf  could’ft  never  write  thy  own  ; 

Their  lives  have  parallels,  but  thine  has  none. 

Of  the  whole  works  of  Plutarch,  fome  of  the  beft  edi¬ 
tions  are  that  of  Mauflac,  2  vols.  fol.  Gr.  Lat.  Frankf. 
1620  ;  and  of  Reifke,  12  vols.  8vo.  Lipf.  1774,  1782.  Wyt- 
tembach’s,  from  the  Clarendon  prefs,  is  an  excellent  and 
complete  one.  The  Morals  have  appeared  in  11  vols.  8vo. 
There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  Lives,  and  other 
detached  works.  Snider's  Hijl.  Phil. 

PLUTE'US,  f.  A  defenlive  machine,  which  was  ufed 
by  the  ancient  Romans.  It  was  compofed  of  wicker  hur¬ 
dles  laid  for  a  roof  on  the  top  of  polls,  which  the  foldiers, 
who  went  under  it  forfhelter,  bore  up  with  their  hands. 
Kennett,  in  his  Roman  Antiquities,  obferves,  that  fome 
will  have  them,  as  well  as  the  vineee,  to  have  been  con¬ 
trived  with  a  double  roof;  the  firft  and  lower  roof  of 
planks,  and  the  upper  roof  of  hurdles,  to  break  the  force 
of  any  blow,  without  difordering  the  machine.  The 
plutei,  however,  were  of  a  different  figure  from  the  vineae, 
being  (haped  like  an  arched  fort  of  waggon  ;  fome  having 
three  wheels,  fo  conveniently  placed,  that  the  machine 
would  move  either  way,  with  equal  eafe.  They  were  put 
much  to  the  fame  ufe  as  the  mufculi.  Father  Daniel,  the 
jefuit,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  French  militia,  makes  mention 
of  this  machine.  He  quotes  a  paflage  out  of  a  poem,  in¬ 
tituled  the  Siege  of  Paris,  by  Abbon  the  Monk;  the 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  Normans  brought  up  a 
large  quantity  of  machines,  that  were  called  plutei  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  feven  or  eight  foldiers  could  be  put 
under  cover  beneath  them.  He  further  adds,  that  thefe 
machines  w'ere  covered  with  bull-hides.  The  moderns 
have  imitated  thefe  plutei  by  adopting  mantelets.  The 
chevalier  Folard  mentions  having  feen  one  at  the  fiege  of 
Philippeville,  of  a  triangular  figure,  made  of  cork,  inter¬ 
laced  between  two  boards,  and  fupported  by  three  wheels 
that  turned  upon  a  pivot.  James's  Mil.  Did. 

PLU'TO,  in  mythology,  fon  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  inhe¬ 
rited  his  father’s  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Jupiter  and 
Neptune.  He  received  as  his  lot  the  kingdom  of  Hell,  and 
whatever  lies  under  the  earth,  and  as  fuch  he  became  the 
god  of  the  infernal  regions,  of  death  and  funerals.  From 
his  fundlions,  and  the  place  he  inhabited,  he  received 
different  names.  He  was  called  Dis,  Hades  or  Ades,  Cli /- 
topolon,  Agelajlus,  Orcus,  See.  As  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence  was  obfeureand  gloomy,  all  the  goddefles  refufed 
to  marry  him  ;  but  he  determined  to  obtain  by  force  what 
was  denied  to  his  folicitations.  As  he  once  vifited  the 
idand  of  Sicily,  after  a  violent  earthquake,  he  faw  Pro- 
ferpine,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  gathering  flowers  in  the 
plains  of  Enna,  with  a  crowd  of  female  attendants.  He 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  immediately  carried  her 
away  upon  his  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes.  To  make 
his  retreat  more  unknown,  he  opened  hitnfelf  a  paflage 
through  the  earth,  by  (Hiking  it  with  his  feeptre  near  the 
lake  of  Cyane  in  Sicily,  or,  according  to  others,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Cephifus  in  Attica.  Proferpine  called 
upon  her  attendants  for  help,  but  in  vain  ;  and  (he  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  her  raviftier,  and  the  queen  of  hell. 

Pluto  is  reprefented  in  an  ebony  chariot,  drawn  by  four 
black  horfes;  but  fometimes  feared  on  a  throne,  holding 
his  feeptre  in  his  hand,  which  had  two  points,  by  way  of 
diftinguifhing  it  from  Neptune’s  trident,  which  had  three; 
with  a  veil  over  his  head,  which,  as  well  as  his  complex¬ 
ion,  fliould  be  dark  and  terrible.  He  has  alfo  keys  in  his 
hand,  to  intimate  that  whoever  enters  his  kingdom  can 
never  return.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  hard-hearted  and 
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inexorable  god,  with  a  grim  anddifmal  countenance,  and 
for  that  reafon  no  temples  were  railed  to  his  honour  as  to 
the  reft  of  the  fuperior  gods.  Black  viflims,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  a  bull,  were  the  only  facrifices  which  were  offered 
to  him,  and  their  blood  was  not  fprinkled  on  the  altars, 
or  received  in  veftels,  as  at  other  facrifices,  but  it  was 
permitted  to  run  down  into  the  earth,  as  if  it  were  to  pe¬ 
netrate  as  far  as  the  realms  of  the  god.  The  Syracufans 
yearly  facrificed  to  him  black  bulls,  near  the  fountain  of 
Cyane,  where,  according  to  the  received  traditions,  he 
had  difappeared  with  Proferpine.  Among  plants,  the 
cyprefs,  the  narciflus,  and  the  maiden-hair,  were  (acred 
to  him,  as  alfo  every  thing  which  was  deemed  inaufpi- 
cious,  particularly  the  number  two.  According  to  fome 
of  the  ancients,  Pluto  fat  on  a  throne  of  fulphur,  from 
which  iffued  the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocytus,  Phlegethon,  and 
Acheron.  The  dog  Cerberus  watched  at  his  feet,  the 
harpies  hovered  around  him,  Proferpine  fat  on  his  left 
hand,  and  near  to  the  goddefs  flood  the  Eumenides, 
with  their  heads  covered  with  fnakes.  The  Parcae  occu¬ 
pied  the  right,  and  they  each  held  in  their  hands  the  fym- 
bols  of  their  office,  the  diftaff,  the  fpindle,  and  the  feif- 
fors.  Homer  fays,  that  his  helmet  had  the  quality  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  wearer  invifible;  and  that  Minerva  borrowed 
it  in  order  to  be  concealed  from  Mars  when  (lie  fought 
againft  the  Trojans. 

PLUTCFNIUM,  f.  See  Barium  under  the  article  Mi¬ 
neralogy,  vol.  xv.  p.  510. 

PLU'TUS,  the  god  of  riches,  was  reckoned  amongft  the 
number  of  infernal  deities,  becaufe  riches  are  derived 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  has  been  fometimes 
confounded  with  Pluto.  Hefiod  makes  him  to  be  a  de¬ 
fendant  of  the  Ceres  and  Jafion  in  the  ifle  of  Crete,  pro¬ 
bably  becaufe  thefe  two  perfons  applied  themfelves  to 
agriculture,  which  is  the  means  of  obtaining  the  mod 
fubftantial  riches.  Plutus  had  a  ftatue  at  Athens,  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  where  the  public  treafures 
were  depofited  ;  at  Thebes,  in  the  temple  of  Fortune,  this 
goddefs  holds  Plutus  in  her  arms  as  an  infant,  nouriflied 
by  her ;  and  at  Athens,  Plutus  is  in  the  arms  of  the  ftatue 
of  Peace,  as  the  fymbol  of  riches  which  peace  produces. 

Plutus,  having  been  obferved  to  difpenfe  his  favours 
very  unequally,  was  therefore  reprefented  as  blind  :  and 
Ariftophanes,  in  his  “Plutus,”  adds,  that  he  was  lame, 
becaufe,  whenever  he  had  a  mind  to  enrich  the  good,  he 
came  to  them  very  (lowly  ;  and  he  was  reprefented  as 
appearing  with  wings  at  his  departure,  to  (how  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  amaffing  wealth,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  en¬ 
joyment.  St.  Jerome,  followed  by  feveral  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  alleges  that  the  Syriac  or  Chaidaic  word  Mam- 
mona  was  the  fame  with  the  Plutus  of  the  Greeks. 

PLU'VIAL,  J\  [pluvial,  old  Fr.]  prieft’s  cope.  Ainf- 
wortli. 

PLUVI'ERS.  See  Pithiviers. 

PLUVIG'NER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  d i ft ri 
of  l’Orient:  fourteen  miles  eaft  of  l’Orient.  The  place 
contains  4800  inhabitants. 

PLUVIO'SE,  [Fr.  rainy.]  The  month,  according  to 
the  French  republican  calendar,  beginning  on  the  20th 
of  January,  and  ending  on  the  18th  of  February,  both 
days  inclusive ;  fo  called  from  the  rains  of  the  winter 
feafon.  This  is  the  fifth  month  of  the  year,  and  the  fe- 
cond  winter-month,  terminating,  as  the  other  two,  in 
bje.  See  Calendar,  vol.  iii.  and  the  article  Month. 

PLU'VIOUS,  or  Pluvial,  adj.  [from  pluvia,  Lat.] 
Rainy;  relating  to  rain. — The  fungous  parcels  about  the 
wicks  of  candles  only  fignifieth  a  moift  and  pluvious  air 
about  them.  Brown. 

PLU'VIUS,  a  furname  of  Jupiter.  He  was  invoked  by 
that  name  among  the  Romans  whenever  the  earth  was 
parched  up  by  continual  heat,  and  was  in  want  of  re- 
frefhing  rains.  He  had  an  altar  in  the  temple  on  the  ca- 
pitol.  Among  the  baffo  relievos  of  the  Antonine  column , 
in  the  place  where  the  miracle  of  the  thundering  legion 
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is  reprefented,  we  fee  a  man  flying  in  the  air,  his  arms 
fpread  out,  and  with  a  very  long  beard,  which  feems  to 
diffolve  into  rain.  The  learned  take  this  to  be  a  repre- 
fentation  of  Jupiter  Pluvius. 

PLUYE,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in  Indiana,  which 
runs  info  the  Theakiki  in  lat.  40.  58.  N.  Ion.  85.  55.  W. 

To  PLY,  v.  a.  [plien,  to  work  at  any  thing,  old  Dutch. 
Junius  and  Skinner.  Dr.  Johnfon. — It  is  the  Saxon  verb 
pleggan,  as  Serenius  long  fince  obferved  ;  and  after  him 
Mr.  H.  Tooke.  Todcl.]  To  work  on  any  thing  clofely 
and  importunately: 

The  favage  raves,  impatient  of  the  wound, 

The  wound’s  great  author  clofe  at  hand  provokes 
His  rage,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled  ftrokes.  Dryden. 
To  employ  with  diligence  ;  to  keep  bufy  ;  to  fet  on  work. 
— I  have  plied  my  needle  thefe  fifty  years,  and  by  my 
good  will  would  never  have  it  out  of  my  hand.  Spectator. 
The  weary  Trojans  ply  their  fhatter’d  oars 
To  neareil  land.  Dry  den's  Virg. 

To  praftife  diligently. — He  fternly  bade  him  other  bufi- 
nefs  ply.  Spenfer. 

Keep  houfe,  and  ply  his  book,  welcome  his  friends, 

Vifit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them.  ShakeJ'peare. 

To  folicit  importunately. — He  plies  her  hard;  and  much 
rain  wears  the  marble.  ShakeJ'peare. 

He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night, 

An  d  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  [fate, 

If  they  deny  him  juftice.  Shakefpcare. 

To  bend  ;  to  incline.  The  verb  is  very  old  in  this  fenfe. 
While  I  live,  I  will  obeye, 

Abydynge  on  her  courtefie. 

If  any  mercy  wolde  Wirplie.  Gower’s  Corf.  Am. 

To  fold.  Obfoleie. 

To  PLY,  v.  71.  To  work  or  offer  fervice. — He  was  forced 
to  ply  in  the  ftreets  as  a  porter  for  his  livelihood.  Attdi- 
fon’s  SpeCl. — To  go  in  hafte. — Thither  he  plies  undaunted. 
Milton’s  P.  L. — To  bufy  one’s  felf : 

A  bird  new  made,  about  the  banks  fh e  plies, 

Not  far  from  fliore,  and  fliort  excurfions  tries.  Dryden. 
[Plier ,  Fr.]  To  bend. — It  wolde  rather  brad  atwo  than 
lie.  Chaucer's  Clerk’s  Tale.— The  willow  plied  and  gave 
way  to  the  guft,  and  Hill  recovered  itfelf  again  ;  but  the 
oak  was  ftubborn,  and  chofe  rather  to  break  than  bend. 
L’EJlrange. 

Tyrannes,  whofe  hertes  no  pitee 

May  to  no  point  of  mercy  pile.  Gower's  Conf.  Aw. 

PLY,  j:  Bent;  turn;  form;  caft  ;  biafs. — The  late 
learners  cannot  fo  well  take  the  ply,  except  it  be  in  fome 
minds  that  have  not  fuffered  themfelves  to  fix,  but  have 
kept  themfelves  open  and  prepared  to  receive  continual 
amendment.  Bacon’s  EJJays.  — -Plait ;  fold. — The  rugae,  or 
lilies,  of  the  inward  coat  of  the  ftomach  detain  the  aliment 
in  the  ftomach.  Ai'lvlhnot  on  Aliments. 

PLY'ING,  J\  Importunate  felicitation. — There  is  a 
competition,  a  canvafs,  or  plying',  before  we  come  to 
choofe  any  thing.  [lainmond’s  Works. —  [In  naval  lan¬ 
guage.]  Endeavour  to  make  w’ay  againft  the  direction  of 
the  wind. 

PLYM,  a  river  in  the  county  of  Devon,  rifes  in  the 
parifh  of  Shepiftor,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  about  feven 
miles,  is  joined  by  a  fmall  ftream  near  Piympton,  where  it 
becomes  navigable  for  fmall  veflels  ;  and,  two  miles  be¬ 
low,  falls  into  Plymouth-Sound  a  little  below  Plymouth. 

PLYM'OUTH,  a  town  of  England,  in  Devonfhire,  the 
largeft  in  the  county,  and,  on  account  of  its  harbour  and 
docks,  one  of  the  molt  important  maritime  places  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  fituated  at  the  fouth-weftern  extremity 
of  the  county,  at  the  head  of  the  capacious  haven  of  Ply¬ 
mouth-found,  which  is  formed  by  the  rivers  Plym  and 
Tamar,  at  their  confluence  with  the  fea.  The  Plym  en- 
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ters  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  found,  and  the  Tamar  on 
the  weft;  and  the  buildings  of  the  town  and  harbour  ex¬ 
tend  nearly  over  the  whole  of  the  fpace  included  between 
thofe  two  eftuaries. 

Plymouth  is  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  was  called, 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  Tameonverth :  after  the  Con- 
queft  it  acquired  the  name  South-Town,  or  Sutton  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of  Sutton-Pi'ior,  and  Sutton-Val- 
letort,  the  north  part  of  the  town  being  fituated  on  the 
lands  of  the  prior  of  Piympton,  and  the  louth  part  on  the 
eftate  of  the  Valletorts.  Thefe  names  were  relinquiflied 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  for  the  more  appropriate  appel¬ 
lation  of Plym-mouth.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
increafing  confequence  of  the  town  rendered  it  an  object 
of  jealoufy  to  the  French,  who  landed  here,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  deftroy  it  by  fire;  but  were  repulfed,  with  the 
lofs  of  500  men,  by  Hugh  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonfhire, 
under  whofe  command  the  furrounding  gentry  and  their 
vaffals  had  aftbeiated  with  much  celerity.  In  the  fixtii 
year  of  Henry  IV.  the  French  were  more  fuccelsful,  when 
they  landed  near  that  part  now  called  Briton-lide,  and 
burnt  upwards  of  600  houfes;  but,  failing  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  againft  the  caftle  and  higher  part  of  the  town, 
they  retired  to  their  fliips,  and  proceeded  to  Dartmouth, 
where  their  commander,  De  Caftell,  and  feveral  hundred 
men,  were  made  prifoners.  From  this  time  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  the  town  dwindled  into  a  mere  fi(hing-vil- 
lage  ;  when  it  was  rebuilt  and  improved  by  the  prior  of 
Piympton,  who,  by  granting  certain  privileges,  occafioned 
a  confiderable  increafe  of  inhabitants,  and  effected  the 
revival  of  trade  and  enterprife.  In  the  18th  year  of  Henry 
VI.  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough,  and  on  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  monafteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  en¬ 
tire  lordfhip  of  the  borough,  together  with  the  patronage 
of  the  religious  eftablilhments  within  or  near  the  town, 
were  given  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  ;  and  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  they  ftill  retain.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
through  the  means  of  fir  Francis  Drake,  various  privileges 
were  granted  to  the  town,  and  at  the  private  expenfeof 
the  fame  gallant  admiral,  a  ftream  of  water  was  conveyed 
to  it  from  feme  fprings  on  Dartmoor,  by  a  winding 
channel  of  twenty-four  miles  in  length.  In  the  year 
1579,  Plymouth  was  vifited  by  a  dreadful  plague,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  introduced  with  fome  cotton-wool, 
landed  from  a  Smyrna  fliip  without  firft  being  properly 
aired.  Upwards  of  600  perfons  fell  vi&ims  to  its  ravages ; 
and  fo  general  was  the  fear  of  its  fpreading,  that  the  an¬ 
nual  eledlion  for  mayor  was  held  in  the  open  air,  on  Cat- 
down,  feme  diftance  from  the  town.  In  1581  the  plague 
again  broke  out,  and  continued  feveral  months ;  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  became  victims  to  its  violence. 

At  the  period  of  the  expefted  invafion  by  the  Spanifti 
Armada,  in  1588,  a  Britifti  fleet  of  120  fail  was  aflembled 
in  Plymouth  Sound,  under  the  command  oflord  Howard, 
and  the  admirals  Drake  and  Hawkins.  This  fleet  failed 
for  Torbay  to  join  the  Exeter  fhips;  and  foon  afterwards 
the  grand  Spanilh  armada,  which  papal  arrogance  had 
pronounced  invincible,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  cref- 
cent,  and  lay-to  off  the  harbour  of  Plymouth;  but  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  eaftw’ard,  it  was  aflailed  by  the  Britifti 
fleet,  and  a  deltruftion  thus  commenced,  was  completed 
by  a  violent  ftorm,  which  utterly  fruftrated  t he  expedi¬ 
tion.  In  1595,  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards  in  Cornwall, 
(fee  Penzance,)  threw  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  into 
much  alarm,  and  caufed  the  adoption  of  various  precau¬ 
tions  to  enfure  their  fafety.  From  this  period  till  1625, 
nothing  material  occurred,  when  Charles  I.  with  his 
whole  court,  120  fliips,  and  6000  troops,  came  from 
Portfmouth,  and  remained  here  ten  days,  fumptuoufly 
entertained  by  the  mayor  and  corporation.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  Plymouth  was  a  third  time  infefted  by  a 
plague,  w  hich  raged  with  incredible  fury,  till  nearly  2000 
perfons  were  deftroyed.  About  1637,  in  confequence  of 
a  petition  to  that  effeff  from  the  mayor  and  commonalty, 
the  town  was  divided  into  two  pariflies;  and  in  1640,  an 
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aft  was  obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church;  but 
the  civil  wars,  which  foon  after  enfued,  occafioned  the 
fufpenfion  of  this  latter  defign.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  Plymouth  very  early  declared  in  favour  of 
the  parliament;  and  the  year  1643  forms  a  memorable 
era  in  the  annals  of  its  hiftory,  from  the  fpirited  refiftance 
made  by  the  inhabitants  againil  the  forces  of  prince 
Maurice,  who  befieged  it  from  September  till  the  clofe 
of  the  year  without  fuccefs.  On  the  furrounding  emi¬ 
nences  are  ft  ill  to  be  traced  the  remains  of  various  works, 
conftrufted  both  for  the  defence  and  reduction  of  the 
town.  The  different  attempts  of  the  royalifts,  under  the 
king  in  perfon,  and  his  general,  fir  Richard  Grenville, 
fuccefiively  proved  abortive,  and  they  were  finally  com¬ 
pelled  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  entirely  withdraw  their 
forces.  In  the  year  1683  the  charter  of  the  town  was  fur- 
rendered  to  the  king  on  the  requifition  of  judge  Jefferies, 
and  a  new  one  granted  at  an  expenfe  of  417I.  19s.  This 
veiled  the  power  in  ten  aldermen  and  twelve  afliftants 
only,  and  continued  in  force  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1697,  when  the  old  charter  was  reftored,  though  not  before 
upwards  of  600I.  had  been  ineffectually  expended. 

Various  fortifications  have  been  at  different  times 
erefted  for  the  fecurity  of  Plymouth,  and  it  is  now  in  a 
Hate  of  refpeftable  and  formidable  defence.  Several 
1'maller  block-houfes  and  forts  were  demolifhed  on  the 
building  of  the  citadel  on  their  fcite,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  in  1670.  This  ftrong  fortrefs  confifts  of 
three  regular  and  two  irregular  baftions  ;  and  the  curtains 
of  the  regular  baftions  are  further  ftrengthened  by  two 
ravelins  and  horn-works.  On  the  eaft,  north,  and  weft, 
fides,  is  a  deep  ditch,  counterfcarp,  and  covered  way,  pali- 
fadoed.  In  the  time  of  war  the  parapets  are  mounted 
with  a  great  number  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  the  garrifon 
confifts  of  a  regiment  of  militia.  A  lieutenant-governor 
and  other  officers  refide  here.  The  view  from  the  ram¬ 
parts  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  comprehends  a  great 
variety  of  interefting  objefts.  There  is  a  lower  fort,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  citadel,  and  chiefly  intended  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  found.  Befides  lliefe  works,  feveral  batteries 
and  block-houfes  areraifed  on  different  points  of  the  har¬ 
bour;  on  Mount  Batten,  Staddon  heights,  and  at  Maker ; 
but  its  chief  fecurity  is  St.  Nicholas  life  and  its  formidable 
batteries.  This  ifland  rifes  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
Sound, betwfeen  the  Plymouth  fhore  and  Mount  Edgecumb. 
Between  the  latter  and  the  ifland  is  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
great  part  of  which  is  vifible  at  low  water,  and  renders 
the  entrance  into  the  Sound,  or  Harbour,  difficult  and 
dangerous. 

The  victualling-office,  under  the  eaftern  walls  of  the 
citadel,  is  an  extenfive  range  of  buildings,  where  the 
ovens  for  fupplying  the  navy  with  bread,  and  the  inge¬ 
nuity  exercifed  in  the  baking  and  preparations,  prefent 
interefting  objeCts  :  though  there  are  but  two  bakehoufes, 
each  containing  four  ovens,  yet  they  are  heated  eight 
times  a-day,  and  in  the  courfe  of  that  time  bake  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  bread  for  16,000  men.  The  granaries 
are  large  and  well  conftrufted;  and  the  whole  procefs  of 
converting  the  grain  into  bread  is  Ample  and  ingenious. 

The  town  itfelf  has  very  few  claims  either  to  elegance 
or  neatnefs  ;  the  ftreets  are  in  general  ill-conftruCted,  ir¬ 
regular  and  badly  paved  ;  but  a  better  tafte  charaft erifes 
the  improvements  which  are  taking  place.  Amongft  the 
public  buildings  the  mod  ancient  is  the  parifh-church, 
(St.  Andrew’s,)  'which  confifts  of  a  nave,  fide-aifles,  and 
chancels,  with  a  tower  at  the  weft  end,  ornamented  with 
pinnacles.  This  ftrufture  contains  feveral  curious  and 
ancient  monuments  :  the  precife  period  of  its  ereCtion  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  a  general  lurvey  in  the 
year  129a  :  the  tower  is  of  more  recent  date,  having  been 
built,  in  1440,  by  Thomas  Yogge,  a  merchant  of  the 
town.  The  other  church,  begun  in  1646,  is  confecrated 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  I.  and  called  Charles’s  church. 
Seftarifts  are  numerous  ;  and  here  are  various  meeting- 
houfes,  chapels,  and  a  fynagogue  for  Jews.  The  Guildhall, 
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lately  rebuilt  on  the  fcite  of  a  more  ancient  one,  is  a  very 
indifferent  edifice.  It  contains  a  few  portraits  of  fome 
of  the  Englifh  fovereigns  and  other  illuftrious  perfonages„ 
Adjoining  the  guildhall,  and  connected  with  it,  are  the 
public  prifons  of  the  towm  ;  they  confift  of  a  room  for 
debtors,  and  feveral  cells  for  prifoners,  all  very  fmall  and 
inconvenient.  There  are  twenty-one  charitable  inftitutions 
in  Plymouth,  fome  of  them  dtablifhed  and  fupported  by 
the  town,  others  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  the  reft 
from  the  annual  income  of  donations  by  individuals.  Of 
the  former  are  the  workhoufe,  which  is  a  very  ufeful  and 
well-regulated  inftitution;  St.  Andrew’s  alms-houfes,  in 
which  twelve  widows  are  permitted  to  live  gratis,  with  a 
fmall  weekly  allowance ;  and  the  workhoufe  alms-houfes, 
of  a  fimilar  nature  with  the  laft.  Thofe  fupported  by  vo¬ 
luntary  contribution  are  the  Public  Difpenfary,  Houfehold 
of  Faith,  Female  Afylum,  Grey  and  Yellow  School,  School 
of  Induftry,  Public  School  on  the  new  plan  of  inftruction 
defigned  by  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancafter;  Mifericordia, 
Lying-ih-Charity,  and  Merchants’  Hofpital,  for  maimed 
and  difabled  feamen,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  fuch 
as  are  killed,  flain,  or  drowned,  in  the  merchants’ fervice. 
The  Royal  Navy  Annuitant  Society  was  eftablifhed  in 
the  fpring  of  1823:  duke  of  Clarence  patron,  lord  Mel¬ 
ville  (firft  lord  of  the  admiralty)  prefident.  Benevolent 
inftitutions  maintained  by  private  bequefts  are,  Hele’s 
charity,  Lanyon’s  charity,  Orphan’s  aid-hofpital  and 
grammar- fchool,  Charles’s  alms-houfes,  Jory’s  alms- 
houfes,  Lady  Rogers’s  fchool,  Kelway’s  truft.  The  Pref- 
byterians  have  a  very  extenfive  feminary  for  educating 
girls  in  the  tenets  of  their  feft,  fupported  by  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  their  members. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings,  are  to  be  noticed 
the  public  library,  a  new  and  elegant  edifice  erefted  by 
the  fubfcribers.  It  is  capacious  and  convenient ;  and  the 
architeftural  part  is  executed  with  tafte  and  judgment, 
the  front  in  imitation  of  a  temple  at  Athens.  The  the¬ 
atre  and  hotel,  covering  with  their  appendages  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground,  have  juft  been  completed  by  the  mayor 
and  commonalty,  at  an  expenfe  of  nearly  40,000k  the 
front  is  very  noble,  and  has  a  portico,  the  largeft  in  this 
country,  containing  eight  columns  of  the  Ionic  order 
forty  feet  in  elevation.  The  theatre  is  the  handfomeft 
country  playhoufe  in  England,  and  is  conftrufted  almoft 
entirely  of  iron.  The  roof  is  fixty-four  feet  fpan,  and 
was  made  at  Briftol  of  wrought-iron  bars.  There  are 
three  tiers  of  boxes  formed  of  caft-iron,  the  fronts  thinly 
cafed  with  wood  to  preferve  the  found.  A  new  public 
exchange  has  been  lately  built,  and  is  now  occupied  by 
feveral  offices,  public  and  private.  A  new  market  place 
has  lately  been  erefted,  at  an  expenfe  of  10, 000k  It  is 
extenfive  and  commodious,  and  has  an  open  area  for  a 
cattle  market.  The  market  days  are  Mondays,  Thurfdays, 
and  Saturdays;  and  two  annual  fairs,  Jan.  25,  and  Sept.  21. 

The  borough  of  Plymouth,  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  Sutton,  having  fent  burgefles  to  parliament  in 
the  26th  and  33d  of  Edward  I.  in  the  4th  and  7th  of 
Edward  II.  and  to  a  council  in  the  14th  of  Edward  III. 
intermitted  returning  till  the  20th  of  Henry  IV.  who  in¬ 
corporated  it  anno  regni  18.  It  now  returns  two  mem¬ 
bers.  The  right  of  voting  was,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1660, 
refolved  to  be  in  the  mayor  and  commonalty ;  but,  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1739-40,  it  was  determined  that  the 
word  commonalty,  therein  mentioned,  extended  only  to 
the  freemen  of  the  faid  borough,  who  do  not,  with  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council,  exceed  200  per- 
fons.  Thefe  are  the  eleftors  for  a  population  of  more 
than  60,000.  The  mayor  is  the  returning  officer.  This 
place  has,  for  above  a  century,  been  confidered  as  an 
admiralty  borough,  and  has  generally  been  reprefented 
by  lords  of  the  admiralty,  or  admirals  of  the  navy  ;  but 
after  the  prince  of  Wales  (now  king)  did  the  corpora¬ 
tion  the  honour  to  become  their  recorder,  they  confidered 
themfelves  under  his  royal  patronage,  and  two  gentlemen 
of  his  houfehold  have  moftly  reprefented  them.  The 
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pidVure  of  the  royal  recorder  decorates  the  town-hall,  and 
is  placed  over  the  mayor’s  feat.  His  majefty  alfo,  while 
prince  regent,  as  high  fteward  of  the  borough,  prefented 
to  the  corporation,  in  1819,  a  choice  collection  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  as  a  decoration  for  the  Athenaeum,  and 
are  placed  in  the  recedes  of  that  building.  The  prefent 
members  for  Plymouth  are — Sir  William  Congreve,  bart. 
equerry  to  the  king,  &c.  &c.  and  Sir  Thomas  Byam 
Martin,  an  admiral,  and  comptroller  of  the  navy. 

The  town  is  governed  by  its  own  magiftrates,  who  are 
a  mayor,  juftice,  and  the  two  fenior  members  of  the  bench 
of  aldermen.  In  addition  to  the  mayor  and  juftice,  the 
corporation  conlifts  of  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen, 
twenty-four  common-counci!  men,  a  town-clerk,  and  a 
coroner.  A  general  feftions  of  the  peace  is  holden  here 
four  times  in  the  year,  where  all  offences  which  extend 
to  tranfportation  for  feven  years  are  tried,  and  thofe  of 
minor  importance  are  determined  by  the  mayor  at  his 
weekly  fitting  in  Guildhall. 

Befides  the  importation  of  coals,  culm,  corn,  wine, 
timber,  and  articles  for  town-confumption,  Plymouth 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade;  and  in  the  time  of  war  a 
vaft  bufinefs  arifes  from  the  fale  of  prizes  and  their  car¬ 
goes,  which  attract  purchafers  from  all  quarters. 

The  population  of  Plymouth  is  ftated,  in  the  year 
1377,  at  only  7000  perfons.  Cofmo  III.  grand  duke  of 
Tuftcany,  who  travelled  through  -  England  in  1669,  fays 
of  Plymouth,  “  In  the  laft  century  it  was  a  poor  village, 
inhabited  by  fifhermen  :  it  is  now  fo  increafed  in  build¬ 
ings  and  population,  that  it  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
beft  cities  of  England,  having  between  12  anil  15,000 
inhabitants.”  The  number  has  fucceffively  increaled  as 
follows  :  in  1801,  to  43,454;  in  1811,  to  56,060;  and  in 
1821,  to  61,212. 

The  brave  admiral  fir  John  Hawkins,  who  commanded 
the  rear  of  the  fleet  which  defeated  the  Spanifh  armada, 
was  a  native  of  this  town  ;  and  it  was  long  the  refidence 
of  the  celebrated  fir  Francis  Drake,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  corporation,  reprefentative  to  parliament,  and  the 
author  of  many  valuable  improvements  in  Plymouth  and 
its  vicinity.  In  the  eaft  part  of  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  the  priory  of  White  Friars,  granted  in  the  38th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  Giles  Ifelham.  The  principal  gateway, 
or  entrance,  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  ftate  ;  but  the  ruins 
of  the  priory  itfelfare  almoft  extinCt,  and  their  fcite  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  fmith’s  Ihop.  The  hofpital  of  the  Grey  Friars 
is  ftill  remaining,  and  is  now  a  private  houfe.  An  ab¬ 
bey  of  Ciftertian  Friars  is  ftill  ftanding  fouth  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  church,  and  is  denominated  the  abbey  wine-vaults, 
the  vaults  being  occupied  for  that  purpofe.  A  chalybeate 
fpring  has  lately  been  difcovered  oozing  through  a  rock 
near  this  place  :  the  water  is  like  that  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Tiie  harbour  of  Plymouth  is  diftinguilhed  for  its  great 
extent  and  capacity,  and  the  fecurity  which  it  affords  in 
its  different  parts.  It  is  equally  well  adapted  for  mer- 
c.hant-veffels  and  for  Ihips  of  war,  and,  by  the  recent  im¬ 
provements,  has  nov/  acquired  a  fafe  and  commodious 
voadftead,  fo  effential  an  accommodation  to  every  naval 
rendezvous.  It  is  capable  of  containing  about  2000  fail 
of  (hipping,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  fineft  harbours 
in  the  world.  It  confifts  of  feveral  divifions  or  harbours, 
which  have  received  different  names.  Sutton  Pool  is  that 
which  immediately  adjoins  the  town,  being  almOft  encir¬ 
cled  by  the  buildings.  The  entrance  is  between  two 
large  piers,  ereCted  by  parliamentary  grants  in  1791-1799. 
It  is  furrounded  by  public  and  private  quays,  and  all  (hips 
entering  it  pay  certain  dues  :  it  is  chiefly  frequented  by 
merchant-veflels.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  company, 
under  whom  it  has  received  important  improvements. 
Catwater-harbour  is  an  extenfive  ftieet  of  water  formed 
by  the  eftuary  of  the  Plym,  and  is  capable  of  protecting 
from  the  fouth-weft  gales,  which  are  prevalent,  upwards 
of  500  (hips.  It  is  feldom  entered  by  (hips  of  war.  The 
harbour  or  bay  of  Hamoaze  is  a  magnificent  bafin  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tamar,  about  four  miles  long,  and  half  a 
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mile  wide;  it  is  the  harbour  beft  adapted  for  (hips of  war, 
and  here  accordingly,  in  time  of  peace,  a  very  confider¬ 
able  part  of  the  Englifh  navy  is  moored.  It  is  fitted  with 
moorings  of  large  iron  chains,  for  100  fail  of  the  line; 
has  good  anchorage  for  a  much  greater  number,  and  in 
water  that  carries  its  depth  to  the  very  quays  of  the  dock¬ 
yard.  At  the  mouth  of  thefe  harbours,  the  great  bay  of 
Plymouth  Sound  forms  an  excellent  roadltead,  which  is 
now  rendered  fecure  by  the  conftruCtion  of  the  breakwater 
acrofs  its  entrance. 

This  work,  which  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  is 
not  yet  finiflied,  is  the  greateft  of  the  kind  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  the  kingdom.  The  expofed  fituation  of  the 
Sound  had  been  long  and  feverely  felt  as  an  extreme  in¬ 
convenience  in  the  harbour ;  and  it  was  at  laft  determined 
to  oppofe,  if  poflible,  fome  barrier  to  the  heavy  fwell 
which  is  here  almoft  continually  rolling  in  from  the 
Atlantic.  The  plan  at  laft  adopted,  with  the  advice  of 
the  mod  experienced  engineers,  men  of  fcience,  and  naval 
officers,  was  to  conftruct  at  St.  Carlos  rocks,  about  three 
miles  fouth  of  Plymouth,  a  mole,  or  vaft  heap  of  ltones,  in 
the  middle  of  the  found,  ftretching  acrofs  its  entrance, 
occupying  nearly  the  half  of  its  width,  and  leaving  a  free 
paffage  for  veffels,  both  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern  (bores. 
The  whole  expenfe  was  eftimated  at  1,171,100k  viz. 
1,051,200k  for  the  mole  or  breakwater,  and  1 19,900k  for  a 
pier  along  the  top,  with  light-houfes.  It  was  propofed 
that  the  breakwater  fnould  begin  360  feet  on  the  eaftward 
of  St.  Carlos  rocks,  and  extend  1800  feet  weft  of  the 
Shovel  rock;  the  whole  length  to  be  1700  yards,  or  very 
nearly  a  mile,  4000  feet  in  the  middle  being  quite  ftraighr, 
and  the  two  extremities  having  a  (lope  up  the  found.  It 
was  eftimated  that  2,000,000  tons  of  (tone  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  finifti  it;  and  it  was  advifed  to  heap  them  pro- 
mifcuoufly  together  in  large  blocks,  not  lefs  than  if  or  2 
tons  weight  each,  leaving  them  to  find  their  own  bale  and 
pofition.  Where  the  water  was  30  feet  deep,  the  dimen- 
(ions  of  the  breakwater  were  to  be  40  feet  high,  30  feet 
acrofs  the  top,  and  210  feet  wide  at  the  foundation.  The 
work  was  begun  in  1812;  the  firft  (tone  was  funk  on  the 
12th  of  Auguft;  and  on  the  31ft  of  March,  1813,  the 
building  began  to  make  its  appearance  above  the  (urface 
of  low  water  at  fpring  tides.  The  (tones  were  quarried 
from  a  rock  of  limeltone  or  grey  marble,  purchaled  from 
the  duke  of  Bedford  for  10, 000k  and  fituated  on  the 
eaftern  (bore  of  Catwater.  More  than  fifty  veffels,  of 
peculiar  conftruCtion,  were  employed  in  carrying  the 
(tones  to  the  work  ;  and  the  quantity  of  Itone  depofited, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1816,  was  upwards  of  1,000,000 
tons,  12,000  of  which  were  five  tons  and  upwards  each. 
The  part  of  the  breakwater  above  the  level  of  low-water 
fpring-tides,  was  then  1100  yards,  of  which  360  feet  were 
completely  finiflied  to  the  height  of  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  higheft  fpring-tides.  On  the  whole,  this  great 
work  has  been  conducted  with  great  (kill  and  furprifirig 
difpatch,  and  the  refult  has  fully  anfwered  the  expeCta- 
tions  of  its  projectors.  At  the  end  of  the  fecond  year, 
the  fwell  was  fo  much  broken,  that  (hips  of  all  fizes  ran 
in,  and  anchored  with  confidence  behind  the  breakwater. 
Since  that  time  200  fail  of  veffels  of  every  defcription  have 
here  found  ftselter,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  fail  of  the 
line  may  now  ride  here  at  all  times,  in  fecurity. 

In  quarrying  the  limeftone-rock  at  Orefton  in  Catwater, 
to  get  (tone  (or  the  ufe  of  the  above  important  work, 
caverns  were  difcovered,  containing  the  remains  of 
animals,  fimiiar  to  what  we  have  defcribed  under  the 
article  Pickering.  In  1817,  the  diggers  came  to  acavern 
in  the  folid  face  of  the  rock,  160  feet  from  the  original 
face,  at  the  edge  of  the  Catwater,  and  60  feet  from  the 
fuperincumbent  foil.  It  was  fifteen  feet  wide,  twelve 
high,  and  forty- five  long,  filled,  or  nearly  fo,  with  a  body 
of  folid  clay  in  which  were  imbedded  the  teeth  and 
bones  of  the  rhinoceros  only.  In  1820  a  (mailer  cavern 
was  difcovered  of  one  foot  high,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
twenty  feet  long,  containing  clay  or  mud,  in  which 
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were  embedded  teeth  and  bones  belonging  to  the  rhino¬ 
ceros,  deer,  and  bear,  as  it  was  fuppofed;  but,  there 
being  no  teeth  nor  horns,  nor  any  part  of  the  head,  the 
genus  could  not  be  pofitively  afcertained.  It  was  ftated 
by  Mr.  Whidbey,  and  confirmed  by  the  workmen,  that 
neither  of  thefe  caverns  bore  the  appearance  of  ever 
having  had  an  opening  to  the  furface,  or  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  it  whatever;  but  that  they  were  doled  all 
round  with  the  fame  compaft  fubftance  as  that  which 
forms  the  body  of  the  rock  ;  that  in  many  caverns  of  the 
fame  rock  ftaladite  was  found,  but  none  in  either  of 
thefe. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Buckland’s  paper,  (fee 
Pickering,  p.  379.)  namely,  in  the  year  1822,  a  third 
cave,  or  rather  feries  of  caves  and  galleries,  has  been  dif- 
covered  at  Orefton,  running  in  various  diredions  through 
the  compaft  limeftone  rock,  in  which  were  found  a  vail 
quantity  of  bones,  horns,  fkulls,  and  teeth,  fome  covered 
with  mud  and  clay,  others  adhering  to  the  fides  of  the 
caverns,  lying  on  projecting  ledges  of  rock,  at  various 
elevations,  or  crammed  into  crevices,  or  fiffures.  They 
confift  of  the  remains  of  oxen,  horfes,  deer,  wolves,  and 
various  other  animals,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  the 
jaws  and  teeth  of  the  hyaena.  Among  them  were  alfo 
found  horns  of  various  kinds,  and  in  one  cavity  was  a 
number  of  fkulls  mixed  with  fand.  The  bones  of  the 
granivorous  animals  were  mingled  together  in  the  fame 
cavity:  but  thofe  of  the  carnivorous  were  at  a  confide- 
rable  diftance  from  each  other.  The  only  fpecimen 
which  bears  any  apparent  marks  of  teeth  is  a  portion  of 
the  radius  of  a  young  wolf,  which,  in  two  or  three  places 
on  the  furface,  has  the  impreflion  of  the  incifores  and 
canine  teeth  of  fome  fmall  animal,  of  the  fize  of  a  weafel. 

It  h  as  never  been  afcertained  that  fome  of  thefe 
caverns,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  a  communication  with 
the  upper  furface  of  the  rock,  but  that  they  are  firmly 
clofed  by  the  ("olid  limeftone  on  tiie  fide  next  to  the  Cat- 
water,  Wjhich  is  that  on  which  the  quarrying  is  carried 
on;  confeauently  on  the  firft  opening  of  one  of  thefe 
caverns,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  feparate  and 
detached  chamber  in  the  midft  of  the  lolid  rock  :  and  to 
this  circumftatice  was  owing  the  miftake  of  their  being 
defcribed  as  fuch  in  the  Philofophical  TranfinTtions  for 
1822.  Mr.  Whidbey,  however,  anxious  to  afcertain  the 
real  ftate  of  the  cafe,  has  fubfequently  traced  an  internal 
communication  between  them,  by  means  of  galleries,  or 
narrow  paflages,  running  in  oblique  dire&ions  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  rock,  in  angles  of  about  450  with 
the  horizon,  fometimes  afcending,  and  then  defcending. 
From  rhe  principal  and  lowed:  cavern,  which  is  about  35 
feet  above  the  high-water  of  fpring-tides,  and  600  feet 
from  tire  original  face  of  the  quarry,  one  of  thefe  flam¬ 
ing  galleries  leads  upwards  into  a  fiecond  cavern,  from 
which  another  gallery  continues  in  the  fame  direftion  to 
a  part  of  the  rock  near  the  furface,  confiding  of  feparate 
maffes  of  limeftone,  intermixed  with  clay;  but  fo  coin- 
pad  and  indurated,  that  it  required  to  be  blafted  with 
gunpowder  to  eft'eft  a  paffage  through  it.  The  width  of 
this  feam  was  from  ten  to  twelve  feet;  and,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  it  was  found  to  continue  of  the  fame  nature  to 
the  furface  of  the  country,  a  height  of  about  fifteen  feet. 
From  this  fhaft  (if  we  may  fo  call  it)  another  gallery 
branched  off  ftill  deeper  into  the  rock,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  was  another  large  chamber ;  and  in  this  too 
were  found  feveral  bones  and  teeth.  Another  narrow 
gallery,  not  of  fufficient  width  to  admit  the  body  of  a 
man,  proceeded  apparently  in  the  fame  direction  out  of 
this  chamber.  The  fides  of  the  caverns,  and  of  the  paf- 
fages  or  galleries,  were,  for  the  mod  part,  folid  limeftone  ; 
fometimes,  however,  they  were  partially  covered  with 
clay,  and  in  fome  places  with  ftaladtite. 

We  (hall  be  curious  to  fee  Mr.  Buckland’s  fpeculations 
on  thele  recently-difcovered  chambers  in  the  limeftone 
rock  of  Orefton,  and  (hall  take  the  opportunity  of  fome 
future  article  to  notice  them.  We  underftand  he  has 
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minutely  examined  them  in  company  with  Mr.  War- 
burton,  a  celebrated  geologift;  and  that  all  the  teeth, 
bones,  horns,  and  ftiells,  have  been  fent  up  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  order  to  be  examined  and  claflified.  The 
number  of  hyaena’s  teeth  hitherto  difcovered  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  inlufficient  to  juftify  the  idea  of  the  chambers 
having  been  the  dens  of  thefe  creatures.  We  do  not 
find  that  marks  of  their  fangs  have  been  obferved  on  the 
bones  and  horns  with  which  they  were  mixed.  Befides 
the  gallery  which  leads  to  the  lowed  cavern,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  bones  were  difcovered,  is  not  more  in 
one  part  than  a  foot  wide,  and  in  this  the  defcent  is  per¬ 
pendicular;  both  of  which  circumftances  are  againft  the 
paffage  of  a  large  hyaena.  This,  however,  may  not,  per¬ 
haps,  be  confidered  as  a  folid  objection,  as  the  bones 
might  have  been  dragged  into  the  fuperior  chamber, 
into  which  is  the  broad  and  open  paffage,  from  whence 
they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  dropped  into  the  inferior 
one.  The  fhaft  we  have  fpoken  of  as  now  filled  with 
rubble  and  indurated  clay,  might  have  been  clofed  fubfe¬ 
quently,  and  the  fifteen  feet  of  the  fuperincumbent  clay 
and  rubble  brought  upon  it  at  the  lame  time  by  the 
waters  of  the  flood.  That  the  bones  w'ere  introduced 
through  this  lhaft  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever;  and 
the  only  queftion  is  whether  dead  or  alive.  As  a  common 
entrance  into  the  firft  chamber,  it  is  convenient  enough 
for  a  hyaena's  den  ;  but  molt  of  the  indications  of  the 
ICirkdale  (Pickering)  .den  and  its  bones  are  wanting. 
Inftead  of  the  remains  of  the  animals  being  covered  with 
a  cruft  of  mud  or  clay,  as  at  Kirkdale,  they  here  reft  upon 
a  bed  of  the  latter,  which  in  the  loweft  cavern,  where  the 
grated:  quantity  of  thefe  remains  are  found,  extended 
to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  or  fix  feet  below  the  low-water 
mark  of  fpring-tides,  the  whole  being  a  folid  mafs  of  clay, 
in  which  were  found  only  fome  lumps  of  argillaceous 
iron  ore.  Perhaps  it  will  be  argued  that  either  the  car- 
cafes  of  the  various  animals,  or  their  bones,  have  been 
carried  in  by  the  rulh  of  waters.  In  the  firft  cafe,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  all  thefe  various 
animals  happened  to  be  together  on  the  fame  fpot,  and 
why  nothing  like  one  complete  Ikeleton  of  any  one  of 
them  has  been  found.  On  the  fecond  fuppofition,  the 
bones  would  have  been  rounded  by  attrition,  and  mixed 
with  rolled  (tones  and  gravel,  neither  of  which  is  the 
cafe;  the  circumftance  of  fand  being  found  in  the  fame 
cavern  with  the  lliells  is  only  one  that  favours  their  being 
floated  in  by  water.  There  remains  but  another  hypo- 
thefis,  and  that  is,  that  the  animals  have  fallen  in  by 
accident.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  cafe  in  fome  of  the 
caves  of  the  continent,  in  which,  the  mouths  being  ftill 
open,  there  are  found  the  remains  of  the  antediluvian 
bear  and  hyaena,  with  thofe  of  the  now-exifting  fpecies 
of  animals.  This,  according-  to  Cuvier,  muff  have  been 
the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  olfeous  breccias  in  the  rock 
Gibraltar,  compofed  of  the  remains  of  animals  agree¬ 
ing  with  fpecies  that  now  exilt  ;  and  indeed  nothing 
is  more  common  at  the  prefent  day  than  the  falling 
of  animals  into  the  deep  fiffures  of  rock,  where  they 
are  left  to  perifti.  But  we  will  not  attempt  to  an¬ 
ticipate  Profelfor  Buckland,  who,  we  make  no  doubt, 
will  produce  a  theory  ftufficiently  plaufible  to  account 
for  the  contents  of  Orefton  caverns. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  thefe  bones  from  Plymouth 
contained  fo  little  animal  matter,  that  muriatic  acid  dil- 
folved  them,  leaving  fcarcely  anything  of  that  nature  : 
but  teeth  of  the  animal  incognitum,  or  maftodon,  from 
the  blue  clay  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  bear 
from  the  caverns  at  Gaylenreuth,  have  retained  their 
animal  matter  1b  entirely,  that,  when  muriatic  acid  dil- 
folves  their  earth,  it  leaves  the  animal  matter  in  the 
form  of  the  bone.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  bones  of  the 
elephant  that  has  been  found  in  the  blue  clay  at  Brent¬ 
ford,  Ilford,  and  other  places  near  the  Thames.  All  the 
bones  from  the  Plymouth  caverns  and  beds  were  thole 
of  now  exifting  animals  ;  viz.  the  horie,  the  hyaena,  the 
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wolf,  and  the  fox  ;  and  of  al!  thefe  very  beautiful  engra¬ 
vings  are  given  at  the  end  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  Clift , 
in  Phil.  TranJ'.for  1823. 

The  Eddyftone  lighthoufe  is  an  important  appendage 
to  Plymouth  harbour,  without  which  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  There  is  a  duty 
payable  by  fliips  palling  the  light-houfe,  which  is  col¬ 
lected  at  all  the  neighbouring  ports.  Merchant-lhips 
only  are  fubjeft  to  this  tax ;  thofe  belonging  to  the  king 
are  free.  For  an  account  and  hiftory  of  the  Eddyftone 
light-houfe,  fee  vol.  vi.  p.  24.2. 

Plymouth  is  43  miles  louth-weft  of  Exeter,  and  216  weft 
by  fouth  of  London.  Lat.  50.  23.  N.  Ion.  4.  7.  VV. 

Stonehoufe  is  a  populous  town,  containing  about  5000 
inhabitants,  fituated  on  the  road  leading  from  Plymouth 
to  Plymouth-dock,  and  almoft  connecting  the  latter  with 
the  former  by  the  continuation  of  buildings.  As  Stone- 
house  is  a  market-town,  we  rnuft  refer,  for  farther  par¬ 
ticulars,  to  its  place  in  the  alphabet. 

St.  Pancras,  or  (as  vulgarly  called)  Penny  Crofs,  is  a 
chapel  of  eafe  to  St.  Andrew’s,  Plymouth,  from  which 
town  it  is  diftant  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  is  fitua¬ 
ted  on  the  weftern  fide  of  a  knoll  or  hill,  commanding  a 
very  beautiful  view  in  that  direction,  terminating  in  the 
river  Tamer,  and  the  hills  of  Cornwall  in  the  diftance. 
The  date  of  the  chapel  is  not  known  ;  but  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  its  prefent  fcite  is  not  the  one  on  which  it 
originally  ftcod  ;  and,  in  pblling  down  a  part  of  it,  the 
materials  appeared  to  have  been  previoufly  ufed  in  fome 
more  ancient  building ;  but  the  oldeft  fepulchral  infcrip- 
tion  does  not  go  beyond  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  It  conlifted  of  one  aile,  57  feet  by  13,  including 
the  chancel  at  the  eaft  end,  and  was  without  ceiling,  the 
rudely-framed  timbers  of  the  roof,  and  unplaftered  Hating, 
carrying  the  imagination  back  to  times  of  primitive  fimpli- 
city,  and  even  barbarifm.  The  eaft  gable  was,  however, 
a  handfome  Gothic  window  of  moor-ftone :  and  the  weft 
rofe  into  a  fmall  belfry,  mantled  over  with  ivy,  in  which 
hung  a  fingle  bell,  of  no  very  muiical  or  potent  found, 
but  which  juft  ferved  to  call  together  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tithing  dwelling  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  once  a- 
fortnight,  to  an  afternoon-fervice,  and  four  times  a-year 
to  a  morning-fervice,  with  the  holy  facrament;  which 
fervices  were  given  by  the  minifter  of  the  adjoining  pariili 
of  St.  Budeaux  (himfelf  confidered  as  a  curate  to  the 
vicar  of  St.  Andrew’s),  leaving  his  own  church  at  thofe 
times  unferved,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  whole 
of  the  fervice  ever  received  by  St.  Pancras.  Being  embo- 
fomed  in  trees,  and  fo  pleafantly  fituated,  it  altogether 
formed  a  very  agreeable  objeft  to  the  lovers  of  the  pidtu- 
refque,  and  to  fuels  became  every  year  more  attractive, 
as  it  gradually  approached  the  Hate  of  abfolute  ruin, 
to  which  it  had  nearly  arrived  in  1820.  But,  as  another 
feeling  might  be  fuppofed  to  operate  upon  thofe  who 
attended  its  periodical  worlhip  (and  which  it  is  only  fur- 
prifing  had  not  been  fooner  excited),  it  was  at  length  re- 
folved  to  facrifice  the  pifturefque  to  the  fafety  and  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  congregation  j  and  in  that  year  the  weft¬ 
ern  half  of  the  old  building  was  taken  down,  and  two 
ailes  added,  extending  north  and  fouth,  fo  as  to  form, 
with  the  remaining  part,  the  figure  of  a  crofs,  53  feet  by 
66,  eaft  and  weft,  each  of  the  ailes  being  lighted,  at  their 
north  and  fouth  ends,  by  a  handfome  Gothic  window,  fimi- 
lar  to  that  in  the  eaft  end,  the  three  windows  being  com- 
pofed  of  ftained  glafs.  A  gallery  fronted  with  panelling 
of  a  Gothic  pattern,  and  fupported  on  cluftered  pillars 
of  eaft  iron,  is  railed  at  the  weft  end.  The  whole  of  the 
ceilings  are  arched,  and  juft  below  their  fpringing  a  cor¬ 
nice  is  carried  round  the  chapel,  in  accordance  with  the 
ftyle  of  the  other  parts.  The  chancel,  as  improved,  has 
a  very  ftriking  effedt ;  it  is  now  feparated  from  the  aile 
by  a  pointed  arch,  fupported  on  cluftered  pillars,  from 
which  fpring  the  mouldings  of  the  arch,  as  alfo  the 
groins  of  the  ceiling  within,  and  from  quarter-columns  in 
the  north-eaft  and  fouth-eaft  angles ;  on  each  fide  are 
tablets  with  the  Commandments,  &c.  within  frames, 
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whofe  mouldings  terminate  in  pointed  arches  of  contrary 
flexion.  The  altar  is  enclofed  by  iron  rails.  The  pulpit 
is  now  placed  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
north  aifle  with  the  old  building,  fo  as  to  command  the 
whole  area.  An  ancient  moor-ftone  font  of  octangular 
form,  ftands  in  the  centre  of  the  ailes,  and  becomes  a 
ftriking  objedt,  being  feen  from  every  part  of  the  chapel. 
The  whole  of  the  wood-work  is  painted  in  imitation  of 
dark  wainfeot;  and  the  pulpit-covering,  altar-cloth,  & c. 
are  oferimfon  velvet;  the  whole  being finilhed  with  a  due 
regard  to  uniformity  and  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  preferving 
the  original  Gothic  character,  however  faintly  exhibited 
in  the  old  building.  It  remains  only  to  add  to  this  de- 
feription,  that  the  weftern  end,  in  which  is  the  entrance 
door,  projedts  a  few  feet,  and  rifes  in  a  fmall  fquare  tower, 
whofe  roof  is  furmounted  by  a  crofs.  The  enlargement 
has  given  an  addition  of  feventeen  pews,  befldes  free  fit¬ 
tings  ;  and  the  cbapel  will  now  accommodate  300  perfons, 
whereas  formerly  there  were  only  four  pews  (which  be¬ 
longed  to  three  families),  and  it  would  not  contain 
above  100  perfons.  A  veftry-room  has  alfo  been  added 
in  the  north-eaft  angle.  The  expenfe  of  this  work 
has  been  defrayed  partly  by  fubfeription,  and  partly  by 
rates,  but  entirely  by  the  proprietors  of  eftates  in  the 
tithing,  who  have  moft  liberally  taken  the  whole  upon 
themfelves,  and  exonerated  their  tenants  (though  other- 
wife  bound  to  pay  the  chapel  rates)  from  every  part  of 
the  expenfe.  They  have  alfo  eftablifhed,  with  the  bifliop’s 
licence,  a  ledturelhip,  by  fubfeription,  which  fupplies  that 
portion  of  divine  fervice  hitherto  unfurnilhed  ;  and  there 
is  now  full  fervice,  twice  every  Sunday,  as  at  any  other 
church.  Views  of  this  chapel,  in  its  former  and  prefent 
ftate,  are  given  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1823, 
whence  the  above  account  is  taken. 

Adjacent  to  Plymouth  are  feveral  other  towns  and 
villages  of  minor  confequence. —  St.  Budeaux,  about  five 
miles  north  of  Plymouth,  is  a  pleafant  village,  formerly 
the  property  of  fir  William  Gorges,  the  only  defeendant 
of  whom  is  faid  to  be  the  celebrated  Gorges,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Chouans  in  Brittany  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  French  revolution.  The  church  is  a  plain  Ample 
edifice,  eredted  in  the  14th  century,  with  the  materials  of 
an  older  ftrudture. — Buckland-Monachoruin  is  entitled  to 
notice  for  its  handfome  church,  confiding  of  a  nave,  fide- 
aifles,  tranfepts,  a  tower,  with  turrets  and  pinnacles.  The 
remains  of  the  Drake  family  are  depofited  here,  with  feveral 
handfome  monuments  to  their  memory,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  lord  Heathfield,  the  brave  commander  at  the  famous 
fiege  of  Gibraltar. — There  are  alfo  the  villages  of  Lipfon, 
Widey,  Tamerton,  Crabtree,  Compton,  See.  &c. 

Plymouth  Dock,  or  Devonport,  is  a  fuburb  to  Ply¬ 
mouth,  in  the  parifn  of  Stoke  Damerell ;  but  has  at  length 
become  almoft  equal  to  the  town  itfeif.  To  fo  much  im¬ 
portance,  indeed,  has  it  arifen,  that  the  inhabitants,  in 
1823  prefented  a  petition  to  his  majefty,  praying,  “  that 
the  name  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  Dock  might  be 
changed,  and  that  his  majefty  would  be  pleafed  to'confer 
on  the  faid  town  the  name  of  Devonport,  or  fuch  other 
name  as  to  his  majefty  ftiould  feem  proper.”  On  the  24th 
of  December,  1823,  Mr.  Peel,  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for 
the  home-department,  acquainted  the  parties  concerned, 
that  “  his  majefty  has  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  comply 
wdth  the  prayer  of  the  faid  petition,  and  to  dire£l,  that 
on  and  after  the  firft  day  of  January  next,  (1824,)  the 
town  of  Plymouth  Dock  (hall  be  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Devonport,  and  a  communication  has  been 
made  to  the  feveral  public  departments  accordingly.”  A 
dutiful  and  loyal  addrefs  was  prefently  voted  to  his  ma¬ 
jefty  for  this  favour  ;  and  we  underftand,  that  a  lofty  and 
magnificent  column  furmounted  by  a  ftatue  of  the  king, 
is  to  be  railed  on  Windmill-hill,  to  commemorate  the 
change  of  name. 

Devonport  lies  weft  of  Plymouth,  with  the  town  of 
Stonehoufe  only  intervening.  It  is  placed  on  the  eaftern 
bank  of  Hamoaze.  The  manor,  excepting  a  part  of  the 
dock-yard,  is  the  property  of  the  St.  Aubyn  family,  who 
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inherit  it  from  fir  William  Morice,  fecretary  of  ftate  to 
Charles  II.  and  mentioned  by  Clarendon  as  inftrumental 
to  the  reiteration.  In  this  family  refts  the  prefentation  to 
the  living  of  Stoke-Damerell.  The  ftreets  are  regular, 
interfering  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  generally 
well  built.  The  pavement  is  of  limeftone,  or  a  kind  of  mar¬ 
ble  with  which  the  neighbourhood  abounds,  and  after  a 
fhower  its  veins  have  a  beautiful  appearance.  Though 
now  of  fuch  confiderable  magnitude,  it  is  wholly  of  mo¬ 
dern  date,  and  owes  its  origin  and  rapid  increafe  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  dock-yard  and  naval  arfenals.  It  was 
made  a  king’s  yard  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Wiliiam  III.  before  which  it  was  a  mere  hamlet  of  a  few 
houfes.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  has  been  ereifled  fince 
1760.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Dock  is  about 
30,000.  The  houfes  are  erected  by  the  inhabitants  on 
leafes  for  ninety-nineyears,  fubjefl  to  a  fmall  annual  quit- 
rent.  The  town  and  the  dock-yard  are  defended  by 
lines,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  but  the 
works  have  been  much  improved  under  an  adl  made  in 
the  2 1  ft  of  his  late  majefty,  George  III.  On  the  north- 
eaft  and  fouth  fides  the  town  is  bounded  by  a  fod  wall, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  which  was  built  in  1787.  The 
weftern  fide  is  fkirted  by  the  walls  of  the  dock-yard  and 
gun-wharf.  Without  the  lines  is  a  ditch  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  and  twenty  feet  deep,  excavated  from  the 
tolid  flate  and  limeftone  rock.  In  this  line  of  fortification 
are  three  barrier  gates;  the  North  Barrier,  the  Stoke 
Barrier,  and  the  Stonehoufe  Barrier.  Round  the  whole 
extent  areplanted  pieces  of  ordnance,  at  regular  diftances. 
The  other  fortifications  area  battery  on  Mount  Wife; 
another  at  the  Obelifk-hill ;  and  a  redoubt  or  block-houfe 
on  Mount  Pleafant,  without  the  lines  which  command 
the  whole.  The  town,  being circuml'cribed  by  this  boun¬ 
dary  of  defence,  does  not  admit  of  any  increafe  of  build¬ 
ing  within  it.  A  new  town  without  the  lines,  named 
Morice-town,  is  alfo  the  property  of  the  St.  Aubyn’s  fa¬ 
mily.  Devonport  has  two  chapels,  and  feveral  meeting- 
houfes  for  fedts  of  different  denominations,  which  are 
very  numerous.  The  parifh-church  is  fituated  about 
a  mile  from  the  town.  There  are  few  charitable  infti- 
tutions,  perhaps  in  confequence  of  the  recent  growth 
of  the  town.  The  poor-houfe  is  extenfive,  and  will 
contain  nearly  500  perfons  :  picking  oakum  for  the 
dock-yard  affords  conftant  employment  to  its  inmates. 
The  inhabitants  are  lupplied  with  water  from  thefprings 
on  Dartmoor,  by  an  aqueduct  fimilar  to  that  of  Ply¬ 
mouth.  Markets  are  held  three  days  in  the  week  in  the 
new  market-place,  lately  eredted  by  fir  John  St.  Aubyn. 
The  government-houfe  is  a  handfome  building,  erected 
when  lord  Lennox  commanded  here;  it  is  appropriated 
folely  to  the  difpatch  of  military  bufinefs,  court-martials, 
&c.  and  has  in  front  a  grand  parade.  Here  are  eight 
different  barrack-eftabliftiments,  which  afford  conveni¬ 
ences  for  3000  men.  The  naval  department  confifts  of 
an  admiral  and  rear-admiral,  deputy  judge-advocate,  and 
commiffioner  for  the  payment  of  feamen’s  wages.  Near 
the  grand  parade  ftands  the  telegraph,  by  which  a  com¬ 
munication  is  kept  up  with  the  admiralty  in  London, 
through  thirty-fix  different  ftations.  Inftances  have  oc¬ 
curred  of  a  ftiort  meflage  being  tranfmitted  to  London, 
and  an  anfwer  returned,  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  dock-yard,  even  in  its  prefent  unfiniffied  ftate,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  w’orld.  When 
it  was  firft  ufed  as  a  naval  arfenal  is  uncertain;  but,  as 
the  bafin  and  its  dock  are  the  moft  ancient,  and  were  not 
made  till  the  reign  of  William  III.  it  feems  evident  that 
this  was  a  place  of  little  confequence  before  that  period. 
The  wall  which  l'eparates  the  yard  from  the  town  is  of 
flate  and  limeftone,  and  in  fome  places  thirty  feet  high. 
The  area  within  the  wall  is  feventy-one  acres  and  thirty- 
fix  poles  ;  includingthe  projefting  parts  of  the  jetties.  The 
entrance  to  the  dock-yard  from  the  land  fide  is  from  Fore- 
ftreet,  by  a  large  gate  for  carriages,  & c.  and  a  fmall  one 
for  foot-paflengers.  No  perfon  is  fuft’ered  to  enter,  unlefs 
vyell  known,  or  in  uniform,  without  an  order  from  the 


commiffioner.  Immediately  within  the  gates  is  the  mas¬ 
ter  porter’s  houfe;  and  clofe  by  is  the  chapel,  the  tower 
and  one  aide  of  which  are  as  old  as  1700,  the  other  aide 
is  of  much  more  recent  date.  In  front  of  the  chapel 
is  the  military  guard  office,  and  over  that  the  navy  pay- 
office.  From  the  gates,  a  flat  paved  road,  fkifted  with 
elms,  leads  to  the  officers’  dwelling  houfes,  which  are  of 
brick,  and  thirteen  in  number.  From  hence  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  yard,  which  lias  been  levelled  from  the  folid 
rock,  is  a  defcent  by  a  flight  of  fteps,  leading  to  two  hand¬ 
fome  buildings,  the  northerrr.oft  of  which  is  the  joiner’s 
fhop,  the  other  is  ufed  as  an  office.  Diredlly  in  front  of 
thefe  is  the  bafin  and  dock  made  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  The  bafin  is  a  large  excavation,  in  which  all  the 
boats  belonging  to  the  yard,  as  well  as  the  launches  em¬ 
ployed  in  moving  fhips,  are  kept;  the  water  flows  into  it 
through  an  opening  about  feventy  feet  wide.  Within  the 
bafin  is  a  dock,  fufficiently  capacious  for  a  feventy-four 
gun  fhip;  its  length  is  197  feet  3  inches ;  its  width,  65  feet 
10  inches;  and  its  depth,  23  feet  1  inch.  The  bafin  is 
bounded  on  each  fide  by  jetty  heads,  which  are  platforms 
projecting  over  the  fea,  fupported  by  wooden  pillars 
driven  full  of  nails,  to  prevent  the  worms  from  perfora¬ 
ting  them.  Ships  of  all  fizes  lie  alongfide  thefe  jetties 
without  grounding,  and  here  all  veflels  are  brought  to  be; 
fitted  out.  On  the  fouth  jetty  is  a  landing  place,  called 
the  mafter  attendant’s  flairs,  where  all  ftores  returned  from 
fhips  are  landed,  and  thofe  to  be  lent  to  them  (hipped  off. 
Adjoining  this  jetty  is  the  rigging  houfe,  a  handfome 
building,  480  feet  long,  and  three  (lories  high,  forming 
one  fide  of  a  quadrangle.  This  fabric  is  of  lime-ftone,  with 
the  quoins  and  cornices  of  Portland-ftone.  Withinjt  the 
rigging  for  the  fhips  of  war  is  kept  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  for- 
wardnefs,  as  to  be  fit  for  ufe  at  a  very  fhort  notice.  Over 
the  rigging  is  the  fail-loft,  where  all  the  fails  are  cut  out 
and  made.  The  remaining  three  fides  of  the  quadrangle 
are  ftore-houfes,  in  which  the  various  articles  neceflary  to 
equip  the  fleets  are  kept. 

Advancing  fouthward  is  a  flip  for  hauling  up  and  gra¬ 
ving  the  bottom  of  fmall  veflels,  fuch  as  floops  of  war, 
cutters,  &c.  Beyond  this  is  the  Camber,  along  canal, 
about  lewenty-feet  wide,  terminating  at  the  upper  end  in 
a  bafin,  where  boats  lie ;  on  the  north  fide  of  which  is  the 
boat-houfe,  where  boats  are  built  and  repaired.  Here,  be¬ 
fore  the  year  1768,  were  the  bounds  of  the  yard;  all 
thence  to  the  fouthward,  is  (till  called  the  new  ground. 
The  blackfmith’s  fhop  is  fituated  fouth  of  the  canal,  it  is  a 
fpacious  building,  about  210  feet  fquare,  and  contains 
forty-eight  forges.  The  largeft  anchors  made  here  weigh 
five  tons  ;  they  are  made  of  iron  bars  forged  together,  and 
are  moved  in  and  out  of  the  fire  by  the  aid  of  cranes. 
The  quantity  of  coals  burnt  in  1802  was  876  chaldrons 
and  23  bufhels.  The  anchor-wharf  fronts  the  blackfmith’s 
fhop.  Near  this  wharf  are  three  flips,  whereon  large  fhips 
are  built;  and  adjoining  them  is  a  boiling-houfe,  in  which 
the  planks  that  are  to  receive  a  particular  curve  are  boiled 
in  water  for  a  confiderable  time,  and,  being  afterwards  ap¬ 
plied  hot  to  their  places, are  immediately  faftened.  North¬ 
ward  of  the  flips  are  the  mafl-houfe  and  pond  ;  in  the 
former  the  different  malls  and  yards  are  made  of  many 
pieces  of  balk,  formed  to  fit  into  each  other,  then  round¬ 
ed  and  prefied  together  with  iron  hoops  driven  on  red  hot. 
The  pond  is  a  large  piece  of  water,  inclofed  from  the  fea 
by  a  very  ftrong  wall,  of  at  leall  10  feet  in  thicknefs,  and 
about  380  feet  long;  the  top  of  which  is  laid  flat  with 
large  flags  of  coarfe  granite.  The  water  flows  in  through 
two  openings  about  forty  feet  wide,  over  which  are  light 
wooden  bridges.  An  immenfe  number  of  mails,  yards, 
&c.  are  always  kept  in  this  pond,  to  prevent  their  crack¬ 
ing,  from  expofure  to  the  fun.  Near  the  fouth  end  of  the 
mafl-houfe  is  a  fmall  mount,  generally  called  Bunker’s 
Hill,  on  the  fummit  of  which  is  a  watch-houfe  and  a 
final!  battery.  Under  this  hill  is  a  fmall  powder-maga¬ 
zine,  and  near  it  a  flip  for  building  cutters  and  fmall 
veflels. 

Returning  from  the  interior  of  the  yard,  the  rope-houfes 
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firft  engage  the  attention.  Thefe  are  two  buildings  of 
limeftone,  two  ftories  high,  and  twelve  hundred  feet  long, 
running  parallel  to  each  other.  In  the  upper  ftories 
twine  is  made,  and  yarns  prepared  for  the  cables,  which 
are  layed  (twilled  together)  below.  The  largeft  cables 
that  are  made  are  25  inches  in  circumference,  and  100 
fathoms  longs  they  weigh  116  cwt.  iqr.  and  1 6 lb.  and 
contain  3240  yarns.  One  of  thefe  buildings  was  partly 
confumed  by  an  accidental  conflagration  in  June  1812. 
The  whole  of  the  machinery  was  deftroyed,  and  only  400 
feet  of  the  rope-houfe  faved.  The  lot's  was  eftimated  at 
15,000!.  In  1776  confiderable  alarm  was  excited  from  an 
attempt  of  John  Aitken,  commonly  called  “Jack  the 
painter,”  to  deftroy  the  dock-yard  by  fire;  be  was  after¬ 
wards  detected  in  a  fimilar  endeavour  at  Portfmouth,  and 
hanged.  To  prevent  accidents  by  fire,  if  poflible,  a  new 
rope-houfe  was  built  1818,  every  part  of  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  ftone  and  iron,  without  an  inch  of  wood  in  the 
whole  building;  the  girders,  joifts,  doors,  fafties,  and 
frames,  are  all  of  call  iron,  neatly  executed.  The  roof  is 
alfo  of  call  iron,  and  the  floors  of  Yorkfhire  ftone;  the 
ftaircafe,  which  is  a  geometrical  one,  is  of  moor-ftone, 
projecting  fix  feet  from  the  wall. 

The  mould  or  model  loft,  where  the  different  parts  of 
(hips  to  be  built  are  laid  down  according  to  plans  fent 
from  the  navy-board,  is  in  front  of  the  ftore-houfe,  and  is 
the  laft  building  of  importance  in  that  part  of  the  yard 
Couth  of  the  bafin.  On  the  north  jetty  is  a  landing-place, 
called  the  north-flairs,  where  officers  not  on  duty  gene¬ 
rally  land.  Near  it  is  a  houfe,  where  pitch  is  kept  conti¬ 
nually  boiling,  to  be  applied  to  the  bottoms  and  Teams  of 
Ships.  The  double  dock  is  the  firft  of  three,  very  near  each 
other,  for  line-of-battle  (hips,  and  fo  denominated  from 
its  capability  of  containing  two  fnips  at  the  fame  time. 
The  dock-gates  by  which  the  water  is  kept  out  of  the 
docks,  form,  when  clofed,the  fegment  of  a  circle,  with  irs 
convex  fide  toward  the  fea :  they  are  made  of  timbers 
ftrongly  put  together,  and  ,  hung  on  each  fide  of  the 
mouth  of  the  dock.  As  foon  as  a  fliip  is  taken  into 
dock,  which  is  always  at  high  water,  the  gates  are 
(hut  and  locked  ;  the  water  within  the  dock  then  runs 
out  through  fluices  made  for  the  purpofe,  till  the  ebb-tide 
hasceafed  ;  the  fluices  are  then  fliut,  and  the  water  which 
may  ftill  remain  is  thrown  out  by  engines,  on  the  plan  of 
jiumps,  worked  by  horfes.  The  fhip  is  taken  out  by  open¬ 
ing  the  fluices,  and  fuffering  the  water  to  attain  an  equal 
height  within  as  without,  when  the  gates  are  opened 
without  difficulty.  The  fecond  dock,  called  the  Union, 
or  North  Dock,  is  239  feet  4  inches  long,  86  feet  7  inches 
wide,  and  26  feet  10  inches  deep,  and  is  faced  with  Port¬ 
land  ftone.  The  New  Union,  or  North  New  Dock,  259 
feet  9  inches  long,  85  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  27  feet  8 
inches  deep,  was  made  in  the  year  1789,  and  is  on  the 
fame  plan.  Near  the  head  of  this  latter  dock  is  the  burn¬ 
ing-place  for  old  copper;  and  further  northward  are  the 
plumbers’,  braziers’,  and  armourers’,  (hops,  and  the  brick¬ 
layers’  and  ftone-cutters’  yards.  Behind  all  this  fide  of 
the  yard,  the  rock,  having  never  been  levelled,  riles  very 
high  and  irregular  ;  on  it  are  a  few  (beds  and  florehoufes. 
Every  perfon  belonging  to  the  dock-yard  is  under  the 
command  of  the  commiffioner,  from  whom  all  orders  are 
received,  and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  difcharge  work¬ 
men  for  negleft  of  duty.  The  gun-wharf  is  (eparated 
from  the  dock-yard  by  North-corner-ftreet ;  it.  was  begun 
in  1718  or  1719,  and  completed  about  1785.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  in  general  good,  but  very  heavy,  and  in  the 
Dutch  ftyle.  They  were  projefted  by  the  late  fir  John  Van- 
burgh,  who  was  then  attached  to  the  ordnance-depart¬ 
ment.  The  quantity  of  ground  within  the  walls  is  four 
acres  and  three  quarters.  Here  are  two  principal  ftore- 
houfes,  of  three  ftories  high,  for  80,000  muflcets,  piltols, 
and  other  fmall  ftores  ;  a  number  of  flieds  for  gun-car¬ 
riages,  &c.  a  powder-magazine,  and  a  cooperage.  The 
dock-yard,  as  well  as  the  gun-wharf,  is  rated  to  the  poor, 
and  pays  houfe  and  window  tax  for  the  dwellings;  but 
neither  tythes,  church  rates,  nor  land-tax. 
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The  diverfity  of  employments,  ingenuity,  and  manual 
aflivity,  exhibited  in  the  various  departments  of  the  dock¬ 
yard,  prefent  a  very  interefting  (peftacle  to  thofe  who  have 
not  been  accuftomed  to  appreciate  the  effefts  of  human 
induftry  on  a  large  fcale.  The  bay  or  eftuary  of  Hamoaze, 
on  which  the  dock-yard  is  fituated,  is  a  commodious  bafin 
about  four  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  where  in. 
times  of  peace  a  very  confiderable  part  of  theEngliffi  navy 
is  laid  up  in  ordinary.  The  port-admirals,  hofpital  and 
prifon  (hips,  are  always  ftationed  here,  and  thofe  that  have 
undergone,  or  are  about  to  receive,  repair  in  the  dock. 
The  (hips  are  moored  by  large  chains  of  iron,  fixty  fathoms 
long,  confiding  of  120  links,  and  havingat  the  end  a  large 
anchor.  On  the  banks  of  this  harbour  are  other  efta- 
bliftiments  of  government  :  the  powder  magazine,  higher 
up,  confifts  of  feveral  detached  ftone  buildings  ;  the  pow¬ 
der-kilns,  eredled  for  drying  damaged  powder;  and  011 
the  bank  of  a  creek  of  the  harbour,  running  to  the  fouth- 
weft,  is  the  South-down  brewery,  where  all  the  beer'for 
the  fleet  is  brewed. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Dock  are  feveral  fmall  towns,  of 
which  Stoke  Damarell  is  the  mod  important.  It  is  an 
ancient  village,  and  has  confiderably  enlarged  itfelf  with¬ 
in  a  few  years.  The  church  is  fituated  at  a  (liort  diftance 
from  the  town,  confiding  of  three  aides  and  a  tower:  the 
period  of  its  ereftion  is  unknown.  Mr.  Lancafter,  in  his 
leclures  on  acouftics,  delivered  before  the  Plymouth-dock 
Literary  and  Philofophical  Society,  in  1816,  dated  the 
following  curious  faft  relative  to  the  echo  from  the  bells 
of  this  church.  When  the  bells  ring,  the  echo  of  them 
only  is  heard  at  a  particular  (pot  on  the  Mill-caufeway, 
though  the  interval  between  that  fpot  and  the  church, 
in  a  ftraight  direction,  is  very  trifling.  He  fuppofes  the 
original  (ound  to  be  tranfmitted  by  angles  of  incidence, 
firft  from  the  tower  to  the  Military  Hofpital  juft  oppofite, 
thence  acrofs  the  water  to  the  Naval  Hofpital,  next  to 
the  Mill-buildings,  and  thence  to  the  place  of  echo. on 
the  caufeway. 

Morice  town,  on  the  north  fide  of  Dock,  near  the  ferry 
which  erodes  the  Tamar,  is  increafing  very  fad  in  fize 
and  confequence. 

Kinterbury  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Devon- 
port-  On  the  fecond  of  February,  1821,  the  receiving- 
houleof  the  royal  powder-works  fituated  here,  blew  up 
with  a  dreadful  explofion,  40  barrels  of  powder,  belides 
a  quantity  of  flannel  cartridges,  filled  and  attached  to 
iron  (hot,  having  exploded.  Out  of  about  30  perfons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  works,  two  only  periftied,  Richard  Carne, 
aged  60,  and  J.  Matthewfon,  aged  19;  the  latter  the  foil 
of  the  mafter-cooper.  The  reft  were  fortunately  employ¬ 
ed  in  landing  ftores  fent  from  one  of  the  powder-fliips  in 
Hamoaze.  The  bodies  of  the  fufferers  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  blown  to  atoms;  as,  after  a  diligent  fearch, 
only  a  thigh-bone  (Lipped  of  its  fleffi,  was  found,  fup¬ 
pofed  to  belong  to  the  boy  Matthewfon.  Not  one  ftone 
was  left  upon  another  in  the  building  where  the  powder 
was  depofited.  Much  glafs  broken,  and  other  damage 
done,  at  Trematon,  Saltaffi,  Torpoint,  &c.  In  the 
(hipping  a  dreadful  concuffion  took  place.  On  the 
delcent  of  the  (hot  and  the  remains  of  the  (hot-boxes, 
fragments  of  the  building,  &c.  into  Hamoaze,  the  appear¬ 
ance  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  heavy  hail-lhower  on  the 
water.  Some  of  the  (hot  were  driven  as  far  as  St.  Bu- 
deaux,  which  is  about  five  miles  diftant. 

Immediately  oppofite  to  Devonport  is  the  delightful 
peninlula  of  Mount-Edgecumbe,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Mount-Edgec umbe.  The  manfion  was  completed  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  is  antiquated  in  its  appearance. 
It  contains  a  few  good  paintings  and  portraits ;  and  is 
pleafantiy  fituated.  on  the  fide  of  a  wooded  hill,  from 
whence  the  profpeft  is  variegated  and  comprehenfive. 
The  grounds  occupy  an  area  ot  about  three  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference  ;  and  are  divided  into  parks,  lawns,  woods, 
terraces,  kitchen  and  flower  gardens.  The  eftate  became 
the  property  of  the  prefent  family,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  'from  an  intermarriage ;  by  which 
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connection  they  alfo  became  the  proprietors  of  Stone- 
houfe.  On  the  heights  bordering  the  park  of  Mount- 
Edgecumbe  Hands  Maker-church,  the  tower  of  which  is 
ufed  as  a  medium  for  conveying  fignals  from  the  ad¬ 
mirals’  fliips  in  Hamoaze  to  fliips  in  the  Sound,  and  alfo 
to  forward  the  information  of  any  fleets  or  vefiels  of  war 
in  the  offing,  or  paffing  up  or  down  Channel.  Beauties  of 
England,  vol.  iv.  Wilkes’s  Britijh  Diredory,  vol.  iv.  Old¬ 
field’s  Reprcfentative  Hijl.  vol.  iii. 

PLYM'OUTH,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Tobago.  Lat. 
i  o.  10.  N.  Ion.  60.  3.  W. 

PLYM'OUTH,  a  maritime  county  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  eaft  part  of  Maflachufetts,  bounded 
north  by  Norfolk  county,  eaft  by  the  Atlantic,  fouth  by 
Barnftable  county  and  Buzzard’s  bay,  and  welt  byBriftol 
county.  It  has  confiderable  manufactures.  Population 
35>i69- 

PLYM'OUTH,  a  feaport  town  and  capital  of  the  above 
county.  It  contains  a  court-houfe,  a  gaol,  a  bank,  and 
four  churches.  Vefiels  drawing  more  than  ten  or  eleven 
feet  of  water  muft  unload  in  part  at  a  dittance  from  the 
wharfs.  The  compaCt  part  of  the  town  is  pleafantly 
iituated,  and  well  built,  chiefly  of  wood.  The  fliipping 
belonging  to  this  port,  in  1816,  amounted  to  18,875 
tons,  and  is  employed  in  the  filheries,  Weft  India  and 
European  trade.  A  rivulet  pafles  through  the  town, 
which  affords  a  valuable  fifhery,  and  alfo  furnifhes  feats 
for  a  number  of  mills  and  important  manufactories, 
among  which  are  confiderable  iron-works,  and  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactories.  A  fort  for  the  defence  of 
the  town,  and  a  lighthoufe,  are  built  9  miles  eaft  by  north 
of  Plymouth.  The  parifh  is  extenfive,  containing  more 
than  80  fquare  miles.  It  is  the  oldeft  town  in  New 
England.  The  firft  fettlers  landed  here  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1620  :  this  anniverfary  is  ftill  obferved.  The 
rock  on  which  they  landed  was  conveyed,  in  1774, 
to  the  centre  of  the  town.  Population  4228  :  thirty-fix 
miles  fouth-fouth-eafl  of  Bofton.  Lat.  41.  58.  N.  Ion. 
70.  30.  W. 

PLYM'OUTH,  a  feaport  town  of  the  United  States, 
and  capital  of  Wafhington  county,  North  Carolina,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke :  twenty  miles  fouth  of 
Eder.ton. 

PLYM'OUTH,  a  townfhip  and  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Grafton  county,  New  Hamplhire,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Merrimack.  The  village  has  a  church  and 
937  inhabitants. 

PLYM'OUTH,  formerly  Saltash,  a  townfhip  of  the 
United  States,  where  a  remarkable  cavern  w'as  difcovered 
in  1818.  Population  834. 

PLYM'OUTH,  a  townfhip  of  the  United  States,  in 
Litchfield  county,  Connecticut.  Population  1882. —  A 
townfhip  of  Chenango  county,  New  York.  Population 
1285. — A  townfhip  of  Luzerne  county,  Pennfylvania, 
on  the  Sufquehannah.  Population  785. — A  townfhip  of 
Montgomery  county,  Pennfylvania.  Population  895. 

PLYM'PTON,  a  townfhip  in  Plymouth  county,  Mafla¬ 
chufetts  :  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaftof  Bofton,  containing 
900  inhabitants. 

PLYM'PTON,  Plympton  Earl,  or  PlyMfton  Mau¬ 
rice,  a  market  and  borough  town  of  -England,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  fituated  in  a  pleafant  valley  about 
a  mile  fouth-eaft  of  the  river  Plym.  It  confifts  chiefly  of 
two  llreets  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  T.  The 
church  or  chapel  is  appendant  to  the  parifh  of  Plympton 
St.  Mary,  a  neighbouring  village.  Near  it  is  a  well  en¬ 
dowed  free-fchooi,  ereCted  about  the  year  1664.  The 
guildhall,  where  the  corn-market  is  held,  is  an  ancient 
building  fupported  on  ftone  columns;  and,  among  other 
portraits,  contains  one,  byhimfelf,  of  fir  Joflnta  Reynolds, 
who  was  born  here  in  1723,  his  father  being  matter  of  the 
grammar-fchool.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  ftand 
the  ruins  of  the  caftle,  once  a  magnificent  building,  erect¬ 
ed  by  Richard  de  Rivers,  earl  of  Devonfhire,  to  whom 
the  town,  with  the  honour  of  Plympton,  of  which  it 
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formed  part,  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  hence  it  acquired 
the  name  of  Plympton  Earl,  having  been  originally 
called  Plympton  Thomas,  out  of  rel’pedt  to  Thomas 
a  Becket.  The  caftle  included  nearly  two  acres,  and 
was  encompafled  by  a  high  rampart  and  a  very  deep 
ditch  ;  the  latter  ftill  remains,  but  the  walls  of  the  caftle 
are  almoft  wholly  deftroyed.  An  artificial  mount,  about 
70  feet  high,  and  200  in  circumference,  is  ftill  Handing. 

Plympton  is  defcribed  in  Doomfday  Book  under  the 
title  of  Terra  Regis,  as  are  Taviftock,  Afhburton,  and 
Tiverton,  all  of  which  places  were  then  the  king’s  de- 
mefne  lands,  but  not  burghs-,  and  the  making  this  place 
fo  is  attributed  to  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  earl  of  Devon, 
and  Lord  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  as  is  recited  by  his  charter 
given  by  Iifpeximus,  in  the  13th  Edward  III.  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Edward  III.  Richard  II.  Henry  V.  and  VI, 
Yet  fome  more  ancient  charters  muft  have  been  granted  ; 
for  the  place  has  fent  members  to  parliament,  though 
irregularly,  from  the  23d  of  Edward  I.  and  w-as  made  a 
inayor-town  by  king  John.  However  this  maybe,  queen 
Elizabeth  granted  a  new  charter,  under  which  the  town 
is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  eight  aldermen, 
a  bailiff,  and  a  town-clerk.  The  mayor  is  invefted  with 
the  powers  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  holds  a  court  of 
record  at  ftated  intervals.  The  fyftem  of  modelling  the 
charters,  exercifed  in  the  arbitrary  reigns  of  Charles  II, 
and  James  II.  was  praflifed  in  this  borough  :  but  the 
charter  of  James  II.  was,  at  the  revolution,  voted  illegal, 
and  deftruitive  of  the  conftitution  and  government;  and 
the  freemen  claiming  under  the  former  charters  were  re¬ 
admitted  to  their  franchife.  The  right  of  eleftion  (Jan. 
28,  1703.)  is  “  in  the  mayor,  bailiff,  and  freemen,  and  in  the 
Tons  of  freemen,  who,  although  they  have  a  right  to 
demand  their  freedom,  have  been  refufed  the  fame.” 
This  has  reduced  the  number  of  voters  to  about  40,  vnoft 
of  whom  are  non-refidertf.  The  earl  of  Mount  Edge¬ 
combe  is  the  patron  of  the  borough  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Old¬ 
field  obferves,  the  legal  voters  being  freemen  having  an 
hereditary  right  to  the  fame,  agreeably  to  the  decifion 
in  1703,  it  is  prefumed  that  all  thofe  who  have  been 
made  free  by  the  mayor  and  eight  aldermen  have  no 
right  to  vote.  “  About  forty  of  that  defcription,  chofen 
from  all  parts  of  England,  at  prefent  exercife  the  privi¬ 
lege,  to  the  total  exclufion  of  fuch  fons  of  freemen  as  are 
duly  entitled  to  it,  and  have  a  right  to  admifiion.  The 
lift  of  this  body  of  electors,  created  by  nine  men  who 
are  all  non-refidents,  and  have  no  more  concern  with  the 
borough  of  Plympton  than  they  have  with  the  city  of 
Conftantinople,  is  fo  curious,  that”  Mr.  Oldfield  has 
given  a  lift  of  them  in  his  3d  volume,  and  a  lift  alfo  of 
thofe  “  fons  of  freemen  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  only- 
legal  electors.”  The  prefent  menibers  (Off.  1824.)  are — 
John  Henry  North,  of  Merrion-fquare,  Dublin,  and  G. 
W.  Paxton,  of  Watford,  Herts,  elqrs.  Plympton  is  one 
of  the  ftannary-towns ;  population  715  perfons,  occupy¬ 
ing  92  houfes.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday  for 
butchers’  meat;  and  ^the  town  is  well  fupplied  with  fifti 
from  the  neighbouring  fea-ports  almoft  every  dayr.  There 
is  alfo  a  market  for  all  kinds  of  cattle  the  fecond  Wed- 
nefday  in  every  month  ;  and  five  fairs  ;  viz.  the  25th  of 
February,  the  5th  of  April,  Holy  Thurfday,  the  12th  of 
Auguft,  and  the  29th  of  Oftober,  for  all  kinds  of  cattle 
woollen  cloth,  (hoes,  leather,  pedlary,  &c. 

Plympton  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fouth  of  the 
turnpike-road  leading  to  Exeter;  and  the  foil  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  very  fertile,  and  abounds  with  great 
plenty  of  corn  and  apples;  not  lefs  than  ten  thoufand 
hogftieads  of  cyder  being  made  in  one  year  in  the  fpace 
of  ten  miles  round  Plympton.  This  fmall  town  is  only 
five  miles  eaft  of  Plymouth,  thirty-nine  fouth-weft  from 
Exeter,  and  218  welt  by  fouth  from  London.  Lat.  50. 
23.  N.  Ion.  4.  2.  W. 

Plympton  St.  Mary,  mentioned  above  as  adjoining 
to  Plympton  Earl,  is  a  village  and  parifli  of  very  con¬ 
fiderable  antiquity.  The  church  w'as  formerly  collegiate 
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for  a  dean  or  provoft,  and  four  prebendaries,  with  other 
rninifters.  The  college  is  faid  to  have  been  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  one  of  the  Saxon  kings.  It  was  diflfolved  by 
William  Warlewafl,  biffiop  of  Exeter,  on  the  refufal  of 
its  religious  to  difcard  their  wives  in  obedience  to  the 
decrees  of  the  fynod  held  in  London  A.  D.  1102,  by 
which  celibacy  was  enjoined  to  the  clergy.  That  pre¬ 
late  afterwards  fettled  here  a  prior  and  canons  regular  of 
the  order  of  St.  Auguftine.  The  benefactions  conferred 
on  this  priory  by  earl  Baldwin  and  others  were  immenfe, 
and  rendered  it  the  richeft  monaftic  inflitution  in  the 
diocefe  of  Exeter.  Its  revenues  at  the  time  of  the  difl'o- 
lution  were  valued  at  912I.  12s.  id.  per  annum.  The 
fcite  was  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  Arthur  Cham- 
pernon,  efq.  Here  was  alfo  an  hofpital  for  lepers.  The 
parifli  ofPlympton  St.  Mary,  excluflve  of  Plympton  Earl, 
contains,  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns,  27a 
houfes,  and  1727. inhabitants. 

Near  Plympton  is  Boringdon,  the  ancient  feat  of  the 
Parkers,  and  now  the  property  of  their  reprefentative 
John  Parker,  baron  Boringdon  and  earl  Morley.  The 
maniion,  which  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  has 
been  converted  into  a  farm-houfe,  and  has  confequently 
undergone  great  alteration  and  diminution  fince  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  family-feat  to  Saltram,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Saltram  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  litu- 
atioti  ;  for,  exclufive  of  the  diverfity  of  landfcape  dis¬ 
played  by  the  furrounding  pleafure-grounds,  the  profpeCts 
which  it  commands  of  Plymouth  Sound,  the  town, 
citadel,  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and  the  endlefs  variety  of 
effefts  peculiar  to  the  fea  and  harbour,  are  extremely  in- 
terefting.  The  houfe  is  the  largeft  in  the  county,  and 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  by  ancient  and 
modern  mailers. 

Plymstock,  is  a  town  and  parifli  on  the  Plym,  be¬ 
low  Plympton  St.  Mary,  near,  the  fea,  and  three  miles 
fouth  by  weft  from  Plympton  Earl.  Population  2164. 
Beauties  of  England,  vol.  iv.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory, 
vol.  iv.  Oldfield’s  Reprefentative  Hifi.  vol.  iii. 

PLYNTE'RIA,  afeflival  among  the  Greeks,  in  honour 
of  Aglauros,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who  received  from 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops  the  name  of  Aglauros.  The 
word  feems  to  be  derived  from  wAvmr,  to  wafh,  becaufe, 
during  the  folemnity,  they  undreffed  the  flatue  of  the 
goddefs,  and  wqjhed  it.  The  day  on  which  it  was  obfer- 
ved,  was  univerfally  looked  upon  as  unfortunate  and 
inaufpicious ;  and,  on  that  account,  no  perfon  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  appear  in  the  temples.  It  was  alfo  forbidden  to 
purfue  any  work  whatever  on  the  day  of  this  feflival,  even 
in  cafes  of  neceflity.  It  was  then  allowable  by  the  law 
of  Solon  to  fwear  by  the  three  names  of  Jupiter;  Propi¬ 
tious,  Expiator,  and  Defender.  For  the  ceremonies  ob- 
ferved  at  this  folemnity, fee  Potter’s  Archaeol.  Graec.  tom.i. 

PLZEN.  See  Pilsen. 

PNEU'MA,/.  [Greek.]  In  Hippocrates,  fometimes  im¬ 
ports  fpirit,  air,  or  vapour;  and  frequently  it  fignifies  the 
breath  ;  that  is,  the  air  drawn  in  by  infpiration,  and  expel¬ 
led  during  expiration.  But,  by  the  above-quoted  author, 
it  is  often  ufed  to  exprefs  a  difficult,  ffiort,  and  laborious, 
refpiration. 

PNEUMATIC,  or  Pneumatical,  adj.  [from  trnvpa, 
Gr.]  Moved  by  wind;  relative  to  wind. — I  fell  upon  the 
making  of  pneumatical  trials,  whereof  I  gave  an  account 
in  a  book  about  the  air.  Boyle. — That  the  air  near  the 
furface  of  the  earth  will  expand  itfelf,  when  the  preflure 
of  the  incumbent  atmofphere  is  taken  off,  may  be  feen  in 
the  experiments  made  by  Boyle  in  his  pneumatic  engine. 
Locke’s  Elem.  of  Nat .  Phil. 

The  lemon  uncorrupt  with  voyage  long, 

To  vinous  fpirit  added, 

They  with  pneumatic  engine  ceafelefs  draw.  Phillips. 

Confifting  of  fpirit  or  wind. — All  folid  bodies  confifl 
of  parts  pneumatical  and  tangible;  the  pneumatical  fub- 
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fiance  being  in  fome  bodies  the  native  fpirit  of  the  body, 
and  in  fome  plain  air  that  is  gotten  in.  Bacon. 

Pneumatic  Sect  of  Physicians.  See  Pathology; 
vol.  xix.  p.  12. 

PNEUMAT'ICS,  f.  [from  the  Greek  mtvp.cc,  fpirit, 
breath;  air,  vapour.]  From  the  different  acceptations  of 
this  word,  either  as  an  incorporeal  fubftance,  or  as  air, 
there  arife  two  forts  of  pneumatics. 

1.  Pneumatics,  in  the  fchools,  was  frequently  ufed  for 
the  doCtrine  and  contemplation  of  fpirits,  and  fpiritual 
fubftance?  ;  as  God, angels,  and  the  human  foul.  In  this 
fenfe  Pneumatics  coincide  with  what  we  otherwife  call 
Metaphyfics.  See  that  article,  vol.  xv. 

2.  Pneumatics,  is  more  commonly  ufed  among  us  for 
the  doCtrine  of  the  air,  or  that  part  of  natural  philofophy 
which  treats  of  the  nature,  properties,  and  effeCts,  of  the 
air.  Thus  we  make  it  a  branch  of  Mechanics ;  becaufe 
it  confiders  the  air  in  motion,  with  the  effeCts  of  it.  It 
is  certainly  a  filler  of  Hydrollatics ;  the  one  confidering 
air  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  does  water.  Wolfius, 
in  lieu  of  Pneumatics,  ufes  the  word  Aerometry,  q.  d.  “  the 
art  of  meafuring  the  air."  The  doCtrine  and  laws  of  Pneu¬ 
matics  will  be  found  under  the  Article  Mechanics,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  722.  See  alfo  Air,  Air-pump,  & c.  vol.  i.  and 
Atmosphere,  vol.  ii. 

PNEUMATOCE'LE,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  mtvp.cc,  wind, 
and  jojAij,  a  tumour.]  A  fwelling  containing  air :  alfo  a 
wind-rupture;  a  complaint  which  is  fpoken  of  by  many 
furgical  writers,  but  has  no  real  exiftence.  Hernial  tu¬ 
mours  do,  indeed,  fometimes  include  air,  which  is  com¬ 
bined  within  the  protruded  bowel,  or  eife  produced  in  the 
cellular  membrane  from  putrefaction  in  the  floughing 
Hate  of  the  difeafe  :  yet  it  is  not  the  accidental  prefence 
of  fuch  air  that  conflitutes  the  rupture  or  hernia,  but  the 
protrufion  of  fome  of  the  vifcera  from  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

PNEUMATO'DES,  f.  A  word  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to 
exprefs  a  perfon  who  fetches  his  breath  ffiort  and  quick  : 
and  fometimes  for  one  who  has  his  belly  or  ilia  much  dif- 
tended  by  flatulencies.  Pneumutias  is  alfo  ufed  in  the 
fame  double  fenfe. 

PNEUMATOL'OGIST,  f.  [from  pneumatology .]  One 
fkilled  in  pneumatology. 

PNEUMATOL'OG  Y,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  smiles,  fpirit, 
and  Aoyo;,  a  defeription.]  The  doCtrine  of  fpiritual  exif¬ 
tence. — The  branch  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  ope¬ 
rations  of  mind  has  by  fome  been  called  pneumatology . 
Reid. 

PNEUMATOM'ACHI,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  mtvpoc,  the 
Spirit,  and  pcc^ppat,  tooppofe,]  Heretics  of  the  fourth 
century  who  oppofed  the  proper  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

PNEUMATOM'PH  ALUS,  /.  [from  mtvp.ee,  wind,  and 
e/zpaAoj,  the  navel.]  A  rupture  of  the  navel,  containing 
air,  or  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  wind. 

PNEUMATO'SIS,  f.  [Greek.]  A  term  denoting  large 
accumulations  of  air  in  any  cavity  of  the  body.  See  Em- 
phyfema,  vol.  xix.  p.  342. 

PNEUMATOS'OPHY,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  mtvp.ee,  fpirit-. 
and  aotpici,  wifdom.]  Pneumatology;  the  knowledge  of 
fpiritual  fubfiflencies. 

PNEU'MON,  /’.  [Greek.]  The  lungs. 

PNEUMONAN'THE,  f  in  botany.  See  Gentiana. 

PNEUMO'NIA,/  [from  the  Gr.  mtvp.u,  the  lungs.]  An 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  its  inverting  membrane. 
It  includes,  therefore,  both  the  forms  of  the  difeafe, 
peripneumony  and  pleurify.  See  vol.  xix.  p.  242. 

PNEUMON'IC,  adj.  [from  pneumon.]  Belonging  to 
the  lungs  ;  good  for  difeafes  of  the  lungs. 

PNEUMON'ICS,  J.  Medicines  proper  in  difeafes  of  the 
lungs,  in  which  refpiration  is  afteCted.  Of  this  number 
are  fulphur,  lung-wort,  hyffop,  ground-ivy,  and  colt’s- 
foot. 

PNEUMO'RA,  f.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  infeCts 
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of  the  order hemiptera.  Generic  characters — Bodyovate, 
inflated,  diaphanous;  head  inflefled,  armed  with  jaws; 
thorax  convex,  carinate  beneath  ;  wing-cafes  deflefted, 
membranaceous;  legs  formed  for  running.  There  are 
three  fpecies  of  this  genus,  natives  of  the  Cape  ;  and  they 
all  appear  to  confift  of  a  mere  hollow  inflated  membrane; 
by  rubbing  together  their  ferrate  or  toothed  legs,  they 
make  a  ftirill  kind  of  noife  morning  and  evening;  and 
they  follow  a  light ;  they  are  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  cricket 
tribe,  that  they  have  been  ranked  by  Fabricius  with  the 
genus  Gryllus. 

1.  Pneumora  immaculata :  green,  fpotted  with  white; 
wing-cafes  immaculate.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  Fabricius  it  is  the  Gryllus  papillofus. 

2.  Pneumora  maculata  :  wing-cafes  green,  with  fquare 
white  fpots. 

3.  Pneumora  guttata:  wing-cafes  green,  with  two 
white  fpots  ;  abdomen  with  three  white  lpots  on  each  fide. 

PNIGA'LIUM,  f.  The  incubus,  the  nightmare.  Phil¬ 
lips. — See  the  article  Pathology,  vol.  xix.  p.  189,90. 

PNI'GITIS,  f.  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  ancients, 
a  name  given  at  different  periods  of  time  to  two  different 
fpecies  of  earth  ;  the  terra  pnie/itis  of  Diofcorides  and 
Pliny  being  a  grey  marie,  and  the  puigitis  of  Galen  a  black 
clay.  The  1  alt  of  thefe  is  faid  to  be  a  very  valuable 
aftringent,  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  well 
deferving  to  be  introduced  in  the  practice  of  phyfic. 

PNIG'MUS,  or  Pnix,  f.  [from  nnya,  I  fuffocate.]  A 
kind  of  fuftbcation,  from  whatever  caufe.  It  is  very  often 
ufed  to  exprefs  that  of  hyfteric  fits  in  women. 

PO,  f.  [from  pot  ~\  A  liquid  meafure  in  Guernfey,  con¬ 
taining  half  a  gallon. 

PO  (fee  Padus),  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Europe, 
which  traverfes  the  north  of  Italy  from  w'eft  to  eaft.  It 
rifes  in  Monte  Vifo,  one  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  flows  north- 
eaft  to  Turin,  pafles  that  capital,  and  holds  an  eaftern 
courfe  throughout  the  whole  length  of  Lombardy,  fepa- 
rating  Aultrian  Italy  from  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
States  of  the  Church  ;  and  difcharges  itfelf  by  a  number 
of  mouths  into  the  Adriatic,  about  thirty  miles  fouth  of 
Venice.  In  its  courfe,  which,  with  windings,  is  upwards 
of  500  miles,  it  receives  a  great  number  of  rivers,  flowing 
in  full  currents  from  the  Alps  on  the  north,  and  in  lefs 
copious  but  equally  rapid  ftreams,  from  the  Appenines 
on  the  fouth.  Of  thefe  tributary  waters,  the  principal 
are  the  Dora  Riparia,  the  Dora  Baltea,  the  Stura,  the 
Oreo,  the  Selia,  the  Tanaro,  the  Ticino,  the  Adda,  the 
Olona,  the  Oglio,  the  Mincio,  the  Croftolo,  and  the  Panaro. 

Riling  in  a  very  mountainous  country,  the  Po  foon 
becomes  a  large  river,  and  is  fufficiently  deep  to  bear 
boats  and  barges  at  thirty  miles  from  its  fource  ;  but  its 
current  is  fo  often  rapid,  that  its  navigation  is  at  all  fea- 
fons  difficult,  and  not  unfrequently  hazardous.  Though 
it  pafles  in  its  progrefs  upwards  of  fifty  towns,  compara¬ 
tively  little  advantage  is  derived  from  it  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  merchandife.  Its  volume  of  water  is  fubjeft  to 
fudden  increafe  from  the  melting  of  the  fnows,  and  from 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it  being 
almoft  all  mountain-flreams.  This  w'ould  have  very  de¬ 
finitive  eftets  in  the  flat  country  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
courfe,  were  not  great  dikes  conftrufited  on  either  fide, 
to  confine  it  w’ithin  its  channel.  The  gravel  rolled  down 
from  the  mountains  has  progreffively  raifed  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  the  protecting  mounds  have  been  in  like 
manner  elevated;  io  that  the  Po,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
courfe,  prefents  the  fingular  fpeCtacle  of  a  vaft  body  of 
water,  whofe  level  is  higher  than  that  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Its  borders,  interfperfed  with  trees  and  villages, 
difplay  great  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and  are  extremely 
plealant,  though  by  no  means  piturefque.  It  gave  name 
for  a  time,  to  a  department  of  the  French  empire;  alfo  to 
two  departments  of  the  temporary  kingdom  of  Italy,  viz. 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Po.  This  river,  like  the  Rhine,  is 
eroded  by  flying  bridges.  A  poll  is  fixed  in  the  middle 
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of  the  ftream,  and  a  rope  conveyed  from  it  to  the  paftfage- 
raft,  by  means  of  a  number  of  fmall  boats  which  form  the 
connecting  links.  Thefe  boats,  being  prefled  on  by  the 
current,  guide  the  raft  to  the  oppofite  fide,  with  no  other 
afliftance  than  that  of  an  oar.  The  raft  confifts  of  two 
barges  boarded  over,  and  railed  round. 

PO  (Peter  del),  an  engraver  of  the  Italian  fchool,  was 
born  at  Palermo  A.  D.  610,  and  died  at  Naples  in  1692. 
He  travelled  to  Rome,  and  was  much  employed  there  in 
the  adornment  of  churches  both  as  painter  and  architeCI, 
and  alfo  by  the  SpaniPn  ambaflador.  Del  Po  engraved  a 
confiderable  number  of  plates,  which  confift  of  etching 
mingled  with  the  work  of  the  graver.  The  general  ftyle 
of  his  art  appears  to  be  ftudied  from  that  of  Dominichino ; 
and  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  his  prints  are  St.John  Bap- 
tift  in  the  Wildernefs,  the  Woman  of  Canaan,  and  a  dead 
Chrift  on  the  Lap  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  after  Annibal 
Caracci ;  a  fet  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  Prudence,  Juftice, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude,  after  Dominichino ;  the 
Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
after  Pouflin ;  and  Neptune  in  his  Chariot,  after  Julio 
Romano;  all  of  folio  dimenfions. 

Giacomo  del  Po,  and  his  After  Therefa,  the  fon  and 
daughter  of  Pietro,  alfo  etched  feveral  plates,  in  a  ftyle 
refembling  that  of  their  father;  among  which  is  Sufanna 
furprifed  by  the  Elders,  after  Caracci,  a  folio  plate,  en¬ 
graved  by  Therefa. 

PO-GAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Koei-tchoo. 

PO-LO',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Quang- 
tong,  on  Tong-river:  ten  miles  w'eft -north-weft  of  Hoei- 
tcheou. 

PO-YANG',  a  lake  of  China,  in  Kiang-fi,  upwards  of 
200  miles  in  circumference,  abounding  in  fifli.  The  city 
Nan-hang  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  this  lake,  which  is 
the  largelt  colletion  of  waters  within  the  Chinefe  domi¬ 
nions.  For  the  diftance  of  fome  miles,  indeed,  on  every 
fide  of  it,  the  face  of  the  country  is  one  wild  and  morally 
wafte,  covered  with  reeds  and  ruffles,  and  entirely  inun¬ 
dated  for  a  part  of  the  year.  Not  a  village  is  to  be  feen ; 
nor  any  traces  of  habitation  vifible,  except  now  and  then 
a  mean  and  folitary  hut  for  the  refidence  of  a  fiflierrnan, 
fo  fituated  fometimes  as  to  be  approached  only  by  a  boat. 
Thefe  wretched  beings  fubfift  by  fiftiing,  and  by  railing 
vegetables  on  hurdles  of  bamboo  refting  upon  marlhes,  or 
floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  water.  Lake  Po-yang 
and  the  adjacent  country  may  literally  be  termed  the  com¬ 
mon  fewer  of  China.  Rivers  flow  into  it  from  moft: 
points  of  the  compafs.  Several  canals  have  been  formed 
from  it,  and  inclofed  within  high  banks  for  the  fecurity 
of  veflfels  in  the  feafon  of  tempefts  and  inundations.  The 
billows  of  the  lake,  indeed,  rife  fometimes  to  fuch  a 
height  as  to  render  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinefe  ma¬ 
riners,  as  dangerous  as  the  fea.  In  the  lake  are  fcattered 
fmall  fandy  iflands  juft  peeping  above  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  covered  with  humble  dwellings,  the  abodes 
of  fiftiermen.  The  Po-yang,  after  having  collected  the 
waters  of  feveral  rivers,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Yang-tfe- 
kiang,  and  contributes  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  that  ftream. 

PO-YE',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Pe-tche- 
li:  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Poa-ting. 

PO'A,  J'.  [the  Greek  word  iroa,,  a  general  name  for 
grafs,  or  herbage,  is  appropriated  by  Linnteus  to  this, 
one  of  the  moft  common  and  copious  genera  of  the  grafs- 
family.]  Meadow-grass  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
triandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  of  gramina,  or 
grafles.  Generic  chara&ers — Calyx  :  glume  many-flow¬ 
ered,  two-valved,  awnlefs,  colledfing  the  flowers  into  a 
diftich  ovate-oblong  fpikelet ;  valves  ovate,  acuminate. 
Corolla  twc-valved  ;  valves  ovate,  fliarpilh,  concave,  com- 
prefled,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  a  fcariofe 
margin.  Netary  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  acute  or  jagged, 
gibbous  at  the  bafe.  Stamina:  filaments  three, capillary  ; 
antherse  forked.  Piftillum  :  germ  roundilh ;  ftyles  two, 
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reflex,  villofe ;  ftigmas  fimilar.  Pericarpium  none ;  the 
corolla  cleaves  to  the  feed,  and  does  not  open.  Seed 
fingle,  oblong,  acuminate,  comprelTed  on  both  Tides,  co¬ 
vered. — EJfentinl  Character.  Calyx  two-valved,  onany- 
flowered  ;  fpikelet  ovate;  valves  fcariofe  at  the  edge  and 
(harpifh.  There  are  feventy-one  fpecies. 

i.  Poa  aquatica,  water  or  reed  meadow-grafs ;  panicle 
ereft,  branched, loofe ;  fpikelets  fix-flowered, linear ;  florets 
blunt,  feven-nerved.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Culms 
from  three  to  fix  feet  high,  upright,  leafy,  the  thicknefs 
of  a  reed-ftraw,  two-edged,  flriated,  fmooth,  the  joints 
yellowifh,  the  lower  joints  rooting  all  round.  Leaves 
enfiform,  from  half  an  inch  to  almoft  an  inch  in  breadth, 
acute,  ftraight,  fmooth  on  both  Tides  except  that  the  keel 
and  edges  are  rugged,  very  finely  flriated,  the  bafe  of  the 
leaf  on  each  fide  marked  with  a  yellow  triangular  fpot; 
(heath  fmooth  and  flriated,  the  keel  prominent,  the  mem¬ 
brane  fliort  and  obtufe.  Panicle  very  large,  from  fix 
inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  very  much  branched,  branches 
in  half-whorls,  rugged;  branchlets  alternate,  flexuofe. 
Florets  from  five  or  fix  to  eight,  feldom  more,  fubcylin- 
dric,  remote,  purple  on  the  outfide,  rugged.  Calyx 
nearly  equal,  whitifh,  fliining.  Neftary,  a  fmall  trunca¬ 
ted  fcale  at  the  bafe  of  it.  Seed  of  a  pale  brown  colour. 

Water  meadow-grafs  is  one  of  the  largeft  of  our  grades. 
In  the  fens  of  Cambridgefhire,  Lincolnfhire,  & c.  iinmenfe 
trails  that  ufed  to  be  overflowed  and  produce  ufelefs 
aquatic  plants,  and  ftill  retain  much  moifttire,  though 
drained  by  mills,  are  covered  with  this  grafs,  which  not 
only  affords  rich  palturagein  fummer,  but  forms  the  chief 
part  of  their  winter  fodder.  It  has  a  powerfully-creeping 
root,  and  bears  frequent  mowing  well.  It  is  fometimes 
cut  thrice  in  one  feafon,  near  the  Thames.  It  grows  not 
only  in  very  moift  ground,  but  in  the  water  itfelf;  and 
with  cat’s-tail,  burr-reed,  See.  Toon  fills  up  ditches,  and 
occafions  them  to  require  frequent  cleanfing.  In  this 
refpe£l  it  is  a  formidable  plant,  even  in  flow  rivers.  In 
the  Ifle  of  Ely  they  cleanfe  thefe  by  an  inftrument  called 
a  lear  ;  which  is  an  iron  roller,  with  a  number  of  pieces 
of  iron,  like  fmall  fpades,  fixed  in  it;  this  is  drawn  up 
and  down  the  river  by  horfes  walking  along  the  bank, 
and  tears  up  the  plants  by  the  roots,  which  float,  and  are 
carried  down  the  ftream.  Poa  aquatica  is  a  native  of  moft 
parts  of  Europe,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
Like  feveral  other  fpecies  of  Poa,  it  varies  with  viviparous 
flowers.  It  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed  Engraving  at  fig.  i . 

2.  Poa  alpina,  or  alpine  meadow-grafs  :  panicle  diffufed ; 
fpikelets  four-flowered,  cordate;  glumes  ovate,  fubfalcate, 
free;  lower  ftipules  very  fliort.  Root  perennial,  with 
Ample  elongated  fmooth  fibres.  Root-leaves  very  many, 
fpreading,  flat,  widifli,  nerved,  fmoothifli  efpecially  under¬ 
neath,  bluntifh  at  the  end  with  a  little  dagger- point, 
rugged  at  the  edge  ;  with  fliort  eredt  comprefled  flieaths, 
and  a  fliort  blunt  ftipule  :  ftem-leaves  two,  very  fliort, 
with  very  long  (heaths,  and  lanceolate  acute  ftipules. 
Culm  a  foot  high,  afeending,  having  two  joints,  naked 
at  top,  round,  purple,  fliining.  Panicle  fliort,  roundifti 
or  ovate,  branches  in  pairs  alternately  fubdivided,  angular, 
fmoothifli,  fometimes  rugged.  Spikelets  cordate  or  broad- 
ovate,  comprefled,  fliining  with  purple  and  bay-colour, 
three  or  four-flowered,  in  gardens  fix-flowered.  Florets 
ovate,  fliarpifh,  fcariofe  on  the  edge  and  commonly  filky, 
briftly  at  the  bafe,  but  free  and  not  connected  by  com¬ 
plicated  hairs;  the  inner  valves  emarginate  and  ciliate. 
Alpine  meadow-grafs  grows  wild  in  Lapland,  Swifferland, 
Silefia,  Dauphine,  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

(3.  P.  vivipara.  This  fpecies,  in  common  with  many 
alpine  grades,  which  live  almoft  conftantly  in  a  moift 
vapour,  is  frequently  viviparous.  Linnaeus  fays,  it  is  often 
found  in  this  (fate  in  the  Lapland  alps,  and  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  To  in  gardens;  and  that  it  is  not  the  calyx  or 
petals  growing  out  into  the  leaves,  but  the  rudiment  of 
the  germ,  like  Lycopodium  felago,  leafing,  falling,  and 
grow  ing.  Dr.  Smith’s  account  is,  that  the  glumes  change 
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into  leaves,  and  at  length  the  fruftification  into  a  bud, 
Mr.  Lightfoot  informs  us,  that  the  fpecimen  he  faw  in 
Scotland  was  viviparous  :  the  leaves  fmooth,  comprefled, 
and  a  little  recurved;  the  (talk  five  inches  high,  (lender, 
and  purple ;  the  panicle  open,  and  thinly  fet  with  flowers  ; 
the  calyxes  of  a  purple  colour;  and  the  germs  viviparous. 
See  “  Framlingham  and  its  Agriculture.” 

3.  Poa  laxa,  or  loofe  meadow-grafs  :  panicle  contracted, 
fubracemed  ;  fpikelets  three-flowered,  pubefeent  at  the 
bafe,  and  on  the  back.  Panicle  fmall,  with  the  branches 
preffed  clofe,  two-flowered  or  three-flowered.  Spikelets 
three-flowered  or  four-flowered.  Glumes  of  the  corolla 
acute,  of  a  dufky  violet  colour,  with  a  membranaceous 
white  margin.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Swifferland, 
Bohemia,  and  Silefia. 

4.  Poa  biflora,  or  two-flowered  meadow-grafs  :  panicle 
denfe ;  calyxes  fubiflorous,  fmooth;  culm  afeending. 
Culm  afoot  high,  afeending,  leafy.  Upper  leaves  fcarcely 
fhorter  than  the  culm,  naked,  linear,  acute.  Flowers 
numerous,  minute.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  whence  it 
w'as  fent  by  Koenig. 

5.  Poa  hirta,  or  rough-haired  meadow-grafs:  panicle 
.  fpreading,  rod -like;  calyxes  fubtriflorous,  angular, 

(heaths  dotted  -  ciliate.  Culm  round,  Ample,  upright, 
fmooth,  three  feet  high.  Leaves  enfiform,  entire,  flriated, 
dotted-ciliate,  as  is  the  whole  of  the  (heath,  which  is  very 
long.  Native  of  Japan.. 

6.  Poa  trivialis,  or  roughilh  meadow-grafs:  panicle 
diffufed  ;  fpikelets  three-flowered  ;  glumes  lanceolate, 
five-nerved;  connected  by  a  villus  at  the  bafe;  ftipule 
elongated.  Root  fibrous.  Culms  one  to  two  feet  high, 
decumbent  at  the  bafe,  and  rooting  ;  then  eredt,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  Ample,  round,  flriated,  fome- 
what  rugged,  leafy,  frequently  purple.  Leaves  almoft 
ereCt,  flaccid,  fharpifh,  keeled,  rugged,  efpecially  un¬ 
derneath  and  round  the  edge.  Sheaths  almoft  the  length 
of  the  leaves,  fomewhat  comprefled,  flriated,  a  little 
rugged.  Panicle  elongated,  upright,  very  much  branch¬ 
ed,  rugged;  branches  alternately  decompounded,  when 
in  flower  fpreading  horizontally.  Spikelets  ovate,  gene¬ 
rally  three-flowered,  purple  and  green.  Florets  blunt¬ 
ifh,  five-nerved,  fcariofe  at  the  tip,  fomewhat  filky  at 
the  edge  and  on  the  back  :  theinner  valves  have  a  thick¬ 
ened,  green,  and  fcarcely-pubefcent,  margin.  Antheras 
yellow  or  purplifh,  finally  becoming  forked  at  each  end. 
Germ  very  fmall,  ovate;  ftyles  feathered  almoft  to  the 
bottom.  Nedtary,  two  little  tender  glumes,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  germ.  Seed  oblong,  pointed,  having  a  woolly 
fubftance  at  bottom.  Its  creeping  root,  and  the  great 
roughnefs  of  the  culm  and  leaves,  fufficiently  diftinguifh 
this  from  P.  pratenfis,  to  which  it  has  otherwife  Tome 
refemblance.  Willdenow  fays  it  is  fufficiently  diftin- 
guiflied  by  its  very  branching  diffufed  panicle,  and  efpe¬ 
cially  by  the  great  length  of  the  ligule  or  ftipule,  which 
character  Curtis  firft  pointed  out.  See  P.  pratenfis. 

P.  trivialis  is  certainly  one  of  our  bell  grades,  both  for 
hay  and  paflurage  ;  indeed  a  good  meadow  can  fcarcely 
be  formed  without  it.  Its  chief  qualities  are,  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  quantity  of  fweet  tender  leaves,  preferred 
by  cattle  to  moft  others,  and  convertible  into  exceeding 
fine  hay.  It  is  an  early  grafs,  flowering  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June.  It  does  not  bear  froft  lo  well,  nor  does  it 
(hoot  fo  early  in  the  fpring,  as  P.  pratenfis ;  but,  when 
the  weather  becomes  warm  enough  to  make  graffes  in 
general  (hoot,  this  grows  fader,  and  produces  a  greater 
crop  of  bottom-leaves,  than  moft  others.  See  the  article 
Grass,  vol.  viii.  p.  798.  and  Plate  I.  fig.  4. 

(3.  Dr.  Smith  regards  the  Poa  fetacea  of  Hudfon’s  firft 
edition  as  a  variety  of  this  ;  for  it  cannot  be  referred  to 
P.  pratenfis,  on  account  of  its  lanceolate  acute  ftipule. 
The  lower  leaves  are  involute-fetaceous. 

7.  Poa  auguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  meadow-grafs  : 
panicle  diffufed  ;  fpikelets  four-flowered,  pubefeent ;  culm 
eredt,  round.  Panicle  oblong,  crowded,  fo  as  to  feem 
almoft  imbricate,  with  four-flowered  florets,  when  ripe 
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often  villofe,  wandering,  cohering;  antherte  yellow. 
Linnaeus  fpeaks  of  it  as  growing  every-where  with  the 
preceding  in  Sweden  and  Lapland.  Dr.  Smith  regards  it 
as  a  variety  of  P.  pratenfis;  which  fee.  For  P.  angufti- 
folia  of  Hudfon,  &c.  fee  P.  nemoralis,  N°  50. 

8.  Poa  Gerardi,  or  panicled  meadow-grafs  :  panicle 
ereft ;  fpikelets  three-flowered,  fmooth  ;  corollas  acumi¬ 
nate,  twice  ns  long  as  the  calyx.  Culm  round,  fmooth, 
ftraight,  a  foot  high  and  more.  Leaves  few,  in  long 
(heaths.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Swifferland.  Introduced  in  1775,  by  Drs.  Pitcairn  and 
Fothergill.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

9.  Poa  pratenfis,  fmooth -ftalked  or  great  meadow- 
grafs:  panicle  diffufed  ;  fpikelets  four-flowered  ;  glumes 
lanceolate,  five-nerved,  conne&ed  by  a  villus  ;  ftipule  ab¬ 
breviated,  blunt.  Root  perennial,  creeping  by  runners, 
eafily  penetrating  into  the  earth  and  crevices  of  walls. 
Culms  upright,  fmooth,  fcarce  perceptibly  ftriated,  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  in  height.  Leaves  fmooth,  of  a  dark- 
green  colour,  fometimes  glaucous  or  bluifli,  keeled,  blunt- 
ifh,  fpreading.  Sheaths  the  length  of  the  leaves,  ltriated, 
fmooth.  Stipules  ftiort,  blunt.  Panicle  as  in  trivialis, 
but  lefs  rugged.  Spikelets,  ovate,  four-flowered,  often 
five-flowered,  fometimes  only  two-flowered,  flattened  on 
each  fide,  green,  or  fometimes  purple.  Florets  hluntifti, 
five-nerved,  fcariofe  at  the  tip,  rugged  on  the  back,  con¬ 
nected  at  the  bafe  by  numerous  very  long  complicated 
villofe  hairs ;  the  inner  valves  fomewhat  pubefeent  at  the 
edge.  NeCtary  two  little  glumes  at  the  bafe  of  the  germ. 
Seed  angular,  pointed. 

Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  it  is  from  one  to  two  feet 
high  ;  that  the  leaves,  though  much  lefs  rough  than  in  P. 
trivialis,  are  not  always  fmooth  ;  that  the  panicle  is  heavy 
when  in  feed,  not  greatly  diverging,  from  two  to  four 
inches  in  length,  and  more  than  half  as  broad.  The  late 
Mr.  Curtis,  whofe  attention  to  grades  is  well  known,  firfi 
accurately  diflinguiflied  P.  trivialis  and  pratenfis,  which 
are  fo  alike  in  their  general  appearance,  as  hardly  to  be 
diflinguiflied  without  nice  examination.  The  pratenfis, 
however,  is  in  every  part  fmooth ;  whilft,  in  trivialis,  the 
ftalk-leaves  with  their  (heaths,  and  the  branches  of  the 
panicle,  all  feel  rough,  if  the  plant  be  drawn  downward 
betwixt  the  thumb  and  finger  ;  in  the  trivialis,  the  (heath 
of  the  leaf  is  flatter  and  more  deeply  fluted,  and  the  root 
is  Amply  fibrous ;  that  of  the  pratenfis  is  creeping,  and 
fends  out  many  white  (hoots.  But  what  diftinguiflies 
them  molt  fully  is,  that  the  membrane  at  the  bottom  of 
the  leaf  where  the  (heath  begins  (ligula  feu  ftipula)  in  the 
pratenfis  is  very  (liort  and  blunt,  in  the  trivialis  long  and 
pointed  ;  this  diftinffion  is  obvious  to  the  molt  common 
obferver,  and  never  fails,  let  the  grafs  vary  ever  fo  much 
in  fize,  See.  Thefe  two  grades  differ  alfo  in  the  fize  of  the 
fpikelets,  and  the  number  of  flowers  contained  in  each; 
in  the  trivialis  they  are  biflorous  or  triflorous,  in  the  pra¬ 
tenfis  molt  commonly  quinqueflorous.  The  pratenfis 
grows  generally  on  walls,  or  on  dry  banks,  but  often  in 
meadows :  the  trivialis  is  fcarce  ever  found  on  walls,  fel- 
dom  on  dry  banks,  but  moil  frequently  in  moift  meadows 
or  by  the  fides  of  ditches  :  the  former  flowers  about  the 
third  week  in  May,  the  latter  the  firft  week  in  June. 
After  the  pratenfis  has  once  flowered,  it  (hows  no  difpo- 
fition  to  do  fo  again  ;  whilfl  the  trivialis  is  found  in 
bloom,  though  not  generally,  during  the  whole  of  the 
fummer.  Laltly,  there  is  a  firmnefs  in  the  (talk  of  the 
pratenfis  not  perceivable  in  the  trivialis.  See  farther 
under  Grass,  p.  797,8.  and  the  Plate,  fig.  3. 

Dr,  Smith  confiders  P.  anguflifolia  of  Linnaeus  as  a 
variety  of  this  grafs  ;  and  informs  us  that  it  differs  from 
it  in  having  the  lower  leaves  very  narrow,  and  ftiffifh,  the 
panicle  (mailer,  and  the  lower  (heaths  fomewhat  rugged. 
Dr.  Withering  makes  P.  fetacea  of  Hudfon  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies.  According  to  Dr.  Smith,  it  is  a  variety  of 
P.  trivialis. 

(3.  P.  humilis,  or  (hort  bluifh  meadow-grafs:  glaucous; 
panicle  fpreading  ;  fpikelets  ovate,  of  about  three  acute 


florets,  connected  by  a  web;  ftipule  very  fnort  and  blunt. 
Native  of  mountainous  paftures  in  Weftmoreland,  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  Anglefea,  flowering  in  June.  Root  peren¬ 
nial,  creeping,  with  villous  fibres.  Stem  from  four  to  fix 
inches  high.  Florets  ribbed,  green  at  the  bafe,  purple 
and  brown  in  the  middle,  white  and  membranous  at  the 
margin.  Schrader,  who  direCts  us  to  ftrike  out  the  fy- 
nonyms  of  Willdenow,  Haller,  and  Scheuchzer,  quoted  in 
FI.  Brit,  thinks  the  prefen t  plant  differs  from  pratenfis  in 
its  glaucous  colour  only.  This  is  indeed  the  chief  dif- 
tinCtion,  but  it  feems  effential.  Hudfon  made  our  plant 
a  variety  of  pratenfis,  but  he  miftook  it  for  theLinnaean 
alpina,  a  widely-different  fpecies. 

10.  Poa  ferruginea,  or  ruft-coloured  meadow-grafs: 
panicle  fpreading,  capillary;  fpikelets  five-flowered,  ob¬ 
long;  glumes  fmooth.  Leaves  convoluted,  ftriated,  erect, 
lmooth,  a  little  longer  than  the  culm,  which  is  Ample, 
ereCt,  a  foot  high.  It  has  the  appearance  of  P.eragroftis ; 
but  the  fpikelets  are  Ihorter  and  few-flowered.  Native  of 
japan. 

n.  Poa  cilianenfis,  or  ciliated  meadow-grafs:  panicle 
elongated,  branched,  fiexuofe;  fpikelets  four-flowered, 
fmooth.  A  foot  high  and  more.  Culms  grooved,  fmooth, 
brown  at  the  knots.  Leaves  dark-green,  fmooth,  ciliate 
about  the  (heath,  two  or  three  lines  wide.  The  leaf  al- 
moft  under  the  panicle,  equals  or  exceeds  the  whole  pa¬ 
nicle  ;  which  has  three  or  four  branches  from  the  fame 
point,  feldom  one  only.  It  is  an  annual  grafs,  native  of 
Italy,  where  it  was  found  by  Bellardi. 

12.  Poa  nervata,  or  five-nerved  meadow-grafs:  panicle 
ftriCt ;  fpikelets  fmooth,  five-flowered,  nerved.  Panicle 
almoft  half  a  foot  long,  with  capillaceous  branches, 
preffed  clofe  and  fubdivided.  Native  of  North  America. 

13.  Poa  trinervata,  or  three -nerved  meadow-grafs: 
panicle  diffufed ;  fpikelets  four  or  five-flowered,  very 
(harp,  rugged;  outer  glume  of  the  corolla  three-nerved, 
inner  two-nerved.  Root  perennial.  Culms  many,  up¬ 
right,  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  often  a  little  more,  in 
height,  round,  fmooth,  bluifh  green  ;  having  four  pur- 
plifli  joints.  Leaves  flat,  mucronate,  bright  or  reddifh 
green,  fmooth  above,  but  fomewhat  rugged  underneath, 
with  a  whitifh  nerve.  Sheaths  fmooth,  ftriated,  fomewhat 
rugged  when  drawn  backwards.  Panicle  green  and  white  ; 
fpikelets  fmall,  ovate-oblong,  compreffed,  from  four  to 
fix-flowered,  whitifh  green,  mixed  fometimes  with  a  little 
purple.  This  fpecies  differs  evidently  from  all  the  other 
fpecies,  except  the  alpina,  and  from  that  it  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  by  its  longer  culm,  much  wider  leaves,  fmalier 
fpikelets,  and  by  its  narrow  very  acute  glumes.  Native 
of  Germany.  It  was  firft  oBferved  by  Pollich  in  the 
Palatinate,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  fylvatica  of 
Krocker  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  this;  but  whether  that  1 
of  Villars  be  fo  is  very  doubtful. 

14.  Poa  fudetica,  or  upright  meadow-grafs :  panicle 
from  ereCt  fpreading;  fpikelets  three-flowered,  very 
fmooth,  mucronate;  culm  ereCt,  compreffed;  (heath  of 
the  leaves  loofe,  ancipital.  Height  four  feet.  Leaves 
wide.  Habit  like  that  of  the  preceding,  but  fufficiently 
diftinCt.  Spikelets  bright  green,  much  fmalier  than  the 
preceding,  with  the  florets  acuminate.  Native  of  the 
mountains  of  Silefia,  and  of  the  marflies  of  Hanover  and 
Magdeburg. 

15.  Poa  rubens,  or  red  panicled  meadow-grafs:  panicle 
fpreading;  fpikelets  four-flowered  or  thereabouts ;  outer 
glume  of  the  corolla  five-nerved ;  culm  ereCt,  compreffed. 
This  is  a  middle  fpecies  between  the  trinervata  and  fude¬ 
tica.  It  differs  from  the  former,  to  which  it  approaches 
the  neareft,  in  having  (horter  broader  leaves,  a  longer 
ligule,  a  (horter  panicle  of  a  red  colour,  and  lefs  divari¬ 
cate  ;  the  fpikelets  more  crowded,  and  rugged,  the  outer 
valve  of  the  corolla  five-nerved.  It  is  a  perennial  grafs, 
native  of  Lower  Heffe. 

16.  Poa  anceps,  or  two-edged  meadow-grafs:  panicle 
diffufed  ;  fpikelets  five-flowered,  acute,  pubefeent  at  the 
bafe;  culm  ancipital.  Native  o(  New  Zealand. 
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17.  Poa  annua,  or  annual  meadow-grafs :  panicle  di¬ 
varicate;  fpikelets  ovate;  florets  fomewhat  remote,  five- 
nerved,  free;  culm  oblique,  comprefled.  Root  annual, 
remarkably  full  of  fibres.  Culms  numerous,  forming  a 
thick  tuft,  femi-procumbent,  but  in  meadows  among 
other  plants  nearly  upright ;  flender,  leafy,  fmooth,  and 
even,  at  the  bafe  rooting  and  branched,  about  half  a  foot 
high,  or  varying  in  different  fituations  from  lefs  than 
three  inches  to  near  a  foot.  Leaves  very  numerous,  li¬ 
near,  bluntifh,  flat  or  fometimes  tranfverfely  wrinkled, 
flaccid,  fmooth,  bright  green,  rugged  or  finely  ferrate  on 
the  edge,.  Sheaths  elongated,  flat,  fmooth,  ftriated,  palifh. 
Stipule  fhort,  fubdeltoid,  erofe.  Panicle  triangular,  flat- 
tifh,  ereft,  fmooth  :  branches  or  peduncles  at  the  bottom 
generally  in  pairs,  erne  fliorter  than  the  other,  in  the 
middle  often  in  threes,  and  at  top  Angle :  it  is  thinly  fet, 
near  two  inches  long,  and  almolt  as  broad.  Spikelets 
ovate-oblong,  flattifh  and  (harp  on  both  fides,  three,  four, 
or  fometimes  five,  flowered,  fhining,  green  and  white  va¬ 
riegated,  fmooth.  Calycine  glumes  lanceolate  acute, 
keeled,  unequal.  Florets  rather  remote,  ovate-lanceolate, 
blunt,  five-nerved,  membranaceous  at  the  edge,  fomewhat 
filky  at  the  back,  but  entirely  free  at  the  bafe,  not  con¬ 
futed  by  hairs.  Styles  exceedingly  branched  and  pel¬ 
lucid.  Seed  ovate,  covered  by  the  corolla,  which  adheres 
to  it,  and  flightly  villofe  at  bottom. 

P.  annua  is  diftinguifhed  from  P.  trivialis  by  its  general 
habit,  its  fpreading  panicle,  its  reclining  culms,  its 
fmoothnefs  and  greater  foftnefs  and  delicacy  :  from  P. 
pratenfis  by  having  the  branches  or  peduncles  in  pairs, 
Jts  panicle  more  thinly  fet,  and  its  fpikelets  larger  :  from 
both,  by  its  inferior  fize,  comprefled  culms,  annual  root, 
property  of  throwing  out  new  fhoots,  and  having  the 
florets  and  feeds  feparate,  not  hanging  together  by  cob¬ 
web-like  hairs.  If  gr amen  be  fo  named,  fays  Ray,  et  gra- 
diendo,  or  progrediendo,  no  fpecies  better  merits  the  name 
than  annual  meadow-grafs.  Mr.  Curtis,  to  whofe  ac¬ 
counts  of  grafles  it  is  difficult  to  add  any  thing  new, 
remarks,  that  it  differs  very  confiderably  from  all  other 
annual  grafles,  in  continually  throwing  out  new  fhoots, 
and  producing  new  flowers  and  feeds,  infomuch  that,  if 
the  ground  be  moift,  a  fingle  plant  will  grow  in  this  man¬ 
ner  throughout  the  year,  Jo  that  we  generally  And  on  the 
fame  plant  young  fhoots  and  ripe  feeds.  It  imitates 
therefore  the  tropical  plants  in  this  circ umftance,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  vegetable  we  have  that  does  fo. 

No  grafs  is  better  entitled  to  the  accurate  Ray’s  epithet 
of  vulgatijfimum,  for  it  is  common  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  occurs  almoft  every-where  in  meadows, 
gardens,  by  the  Aides  of  paths,  and  on  walls;  flowering 
all  the  fummer,  and  even  in  the  winter,  if  the  weather 
be  mild.  In  open  Adds  the  panicle  frequently  acquires 
a  reddifh  tinge.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  Arft  general 
coverings  which  nature  has  provided  for  earth  made  bare 
from  any  caufe;  hence  it  is  frequent  on  the  edges  of  paths, 
where  its  feeds  being  fcattered  quickly  vegetate,  and  the 
plants,  not  being  overpowered  by  more  luxuriant  herbage, 
continue  to  flourifh ;  this  gave  occaAon  to  Mr.  Stiliingfleet 
tofuppofe  that  this  grafs  thrived  the  more  for  being  trod¬ 
den  on;  but  this  fuppofition  is  void  of  foundation.  In 
walks,  pavements,  and  pitching,  it  is  one  of  our  molt 
troublefome  weeds;  in  fuch  Atuations  the  molt  expedi¬ 
tious  way  of  deftroying  it  would  be  by  pouring  boiling 
water  on  it.  Mr.  Stiliingfleet  fays  that  it  makes  the  flneft 
of  turfs  ;  that  it  is  called  in  fome  parts  Suffolk  grafs, 
there  being  whole  fields  of  it  in  High  Suffolk,  without 
any  mixture  of  other  grafles,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
the  beft  grafs  for  the  dairy.  Its  foliage  is  tender  and 
grateful  to  cattle,  but  it  never  acquires  any  great  height  : 
it  is  alio  liable  to  be  killed  by  winter’s  fro  It  and  fummer’s 
drought.  May  or  June  is  the  beft  time  to  gather  the 
feed  in  greateft  abundance  ;  but,  as  a  Angle  tuft  of  this 
grals  may  be  divided  into  a  vaft  number  of  plants,  and 
as  they  grow  with  wonderful  facility,  an  experiment,  on 
a  final  1  fcale  at  lead,  might  be  tried  with  it  by  tranfplant- 
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ing  it  in  moift  weather.  This  fpecies  becomes  viviparous 
in  alpine  Atuations. 

18.  Poa  flava,  or  yellow  meadow-grafs:  panicle  dif- 
fufed  ;  fpikelets  ovate-oblong,  Aiming.  Native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

19.  Poa  barbata,  or  bearded  meadow-grafs;  panicle 
fpreading,  capillary;  fpikelets  Ax-flowered,  oblong; 
glumes  fmooth,  keeled.  Root  annual,  in  bundles  of  fibres. 
Culm  Ample,  upright,  round,  fmooth,  a  fpan  in  height. 
Leaves  narrow,  linear,  attenuated  at  the  tip,  fetaceous, 
convoluted,  entire,  fmooth,  longer  than  the  culm.  Joints 
bearded.  Peduncles  bifid  or  branched,  with  alternate, 
flexuofe,  fmooth,  pedicels.  Spikelets  five,  fix,  or  feven, 
flowered,  oblong,  often  ferruginous,  fmooth,  ferrate. 
Native  of  Japan. 

20.  Poa  pilofa,  or  hairy  meadow-grafs  :  panicle  fpread¬ 
ing,  ftrift  ;  primary  ramifications  hairy.  Height  fourteen 
to  fixteen  inches.  Leaves  on  the  culm  three  or  four  inches 
long,  ending  in  a  (harp  point,  fmooth  except  at  the  edges, 
where  they  feel  rough  if  drawn  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  Panicle  very  thin,  loofe,  and  fcattered,  from  a 
hand  to  half  a  foot  in  length.  Native  of  Italy,  about 
Bologna. 

21.  Poa  paluftris,  or  msrfti  meadow-grafs :  panicle  dif- 
fufed  ;  fpikelets  lubtriflorous,  pubefeent ;  leaves  rugged 
underneath.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Culm  from  a 
foot  to  two  feet  in  height  ;  fometimes,  but  feldom,  three 
feet;  at  firft  decumbent,  then  eredft,  weak,  round,  rooting 
at  the  four  or  five  lower  joints  by  white  capillary  fibres; 
between  the  joints  involved  in  green,  white,  or  browniffi, 
fheaths,  putting  out  at  almoft  every  rooting  joint  a  la¬ 
teral  ffioot,  rendering  the  culm  as  it  were  dichotomous; 
the  joints  are  very  clofenear  the  bafe,  but  very  remote  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  culm.  Leaves  fcarcely  two  lines 
wide,  acuminate.  Panicle  half  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
pyramidal,  the  lower  branches  being  very  long,  and  de- 
creafing  gradually  till  the  uppermoll  are  very  fhort  : 
fpikelets  variegated  with  green  and  white,  ovate,  com- 
preffed,  acuminate  :  calyx  two  or  three  flowered  ;  one 
glume  narrower,  both  blackifli  on  the  outfide,  acuminate  : 
glumes  of  the  corolla  narrower,  green,  acuminate,  brown¬ 
iffi  at  the  tip,  covered  with  a  very  fine  pubefcence  or  vil¬ 
lus  at  the  bafe. 

Krocker  diftinguiffies  this  from  P.  trivialis  by  its  creep¬ 
ing  dichotomous  culm  ;  its  creeping  root  ;  its  thinner, 
longer,  and  more diffufed,  panicle;  and  its  wider,  longer, 
rugged,  leaves  ;  from  angujiifolia  alfo  by  its  culm  and 
leaves  ;  its  longer  wider  panicle,  and  larger  fpikelets. 
It  is  known,  fays  Seguier,  when  the  rice-fields  are  hoed, 
during  its  tender  ftate,  by  its  glaucous  leaves;  when  far¬ 
ther  advanced,  by  the  fpinules  of  the  leaves.  Native  of 
Denmark,  Swifferland,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

22.  Poa  glutinofa,  or  clammy  meadow-grafs  ;  panicle 
fpreading  ftrift,  fpikelets  feven  to  nine  flowered, fomewhat 

-  hirfute,  glutinous  ;  culm  Ample  ;  leaves  fomewhat  hairy. 
Culm  one  or  two  feet  high,  fubereft,  very  flender,  ftrift, 
round,  fmooth,  jointed  below'.  Leaves  fhort,  linear, acute, 
concave,  fpreading,  hairyor fomewhat  hirfute;  the  hairinefs 
thin  and  clammy.  It  is  diftinft  from  P.  pilofa  in  not 
having  the  iowelt  branchlets  of  the  panicle  whorled  and 
hairy;  from  P.  amabilis  in  having  fewer  florets,  not 
linear  ;  from  P.  eragroitis  in  the  rigidity  of  the  panicle, 
the  diftance  and  clamminefs  of  the  branchlets,  &c.  from 
P.  capillaris  as  in  the  preceding,  and  alfo  in  having  an 
upright  Ample  culm.  It  is  an  annual  grafs,  native  of 
Jamaica,  in  dry  (and. 

23.  Poa  prolifera,  or  proliferous  meadow-grafs  :  panicle 
fpreading,  ft  rift ;  fpikelets  many-flowered,  (fixteen  to 
twenty;)  culm  very  much  branched,  knobbed ;  prolife¬ 
rous  at  the  joints.  Culm  a  fathom  high  and  more,  up¬ 
right.  Native  of  the  Caribee-iflands ;  St.  Lucia,  Guada- 
loupe. 

24.  Poa  amabilis,  or  Indian  meadow-grafs:  panicle 
fpreading;  fpikelets  eighteen-flowered,  linear.  This  is 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  next  fpecies,  with  purple  flowers, 
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and  three-nerved  glumes,  the  lower  of  which  gradually 
fall.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

25.  Poa  eragroftis,  or  fpreading  meadow-grafs :  panicle 
Spreading  j  pedicles  flexuofe  ;  fpikelets  ferrate,  ten-flower¬ 
ed  ;  glumes  three-nerved.  This  is  an  annual  grafs.  The 
outer  glumes  keeled,  hyaline,  with  green  nerves  on  both 
fides,  by  which  it  is  eafily  drftinguilhed.  Flowers  Ovate, 
fliarpifh,  fix  to  nine-flowered,  without  a  fcariofe  margin. 
Panicle  waved.  Though  annual,  this  grafs  throws  out 
feveral  inclined  culms  on  a  fibrous  root,  thus  forming  a 
dark-green  turf.  They  are  from  fix  to  ten  inches  in 
height,  and  divide  by  furnilhing  feveral  lateral  branches, 
which  bear  panicles  at  their  lower  part.  Leaves  open,  flat, 
dark-green,  having  a  pencil  of  hairs  at  their  bafe  on  each 
fide.  Terminating  panicle  oval,  upright,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  filiform 
flraight  branches,  and  an  infinity  of  fpikelets,  which  are 
linear,  reddifh,  very  narrow,  almolt  cylindrical,  each  com¬ 
pofed  of  from  eight  to  ten  flowers.  Glumes  fmooth, 
reddifh  or  brown,  with  a  whitifh  margin.  When  the  fpike¬ 
lets  of  the  upper  panicle  are  ripe,  the  feeds  fall  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  fucceflively  thofe  of  the  middle  and  bafe  of  the 
culm.  This  quick  falling  of  the  feeds,  is  the  reafon  why 
we  may  often  obferve  the  young  flowers  withering  at  the 
bafe,  whilft  thofe  in  the  middle  are  in  a  date  of  full  expan- 
fion,  and  the  upper  ones  falling  prefent  ripe  feeds,  of  an 
uncommon  finenefs,  though  accompanied  by  the  inner 
glume,  and  often  by  both. 

Lamarck  and  Cavanilles  infill  that  Poa  and  Briza  era¬ 
groftis  are  one  and  the  fame  plant.  Native  of  Swifferland, 
Dauphine,  Spain,  and  Italy,  on  walls;  alfo  of  Barbary 
and  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1776,  by  Mr.  Thouin. 

/3.  P.  elegantifiima,  or  elegant  meadow-grafs  :  panicle 
erefl,  branched,  capillary,  fpreading  ;  fpikelets  lanceolate, 
fcarcely  ten- flowered  ;  florets  comprefied,  keeled,  three- 
ribbed  ;  ftipule  briitly.  Native  of  Swifferland,  France, 
and  Italy.  About  one  third  the  fize  of  the  foregoing, 
with  fharper  leaves,  dark  purple  tapering  fpikelets,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  florets,  which  are  com- 
prefied  and  keeled,  with  one  obfolete  rib  at  each  fide,  near 
the  edge. 

26.  Poa  Badenfis,  or  Baden  meadow-grafs :  panicle 
crowded,  ovate;  fpikelets* eleven-flow'ered,  diftich,  ovate, 
pubefcent  at  the  bafe.  This  grafs  forms  a  tnrf.  Root- 
leaves  two  inches  long,  linear,  fmooth  ;  culm-leaves  only 
half  an  inch  in  length.  Native  of  Baden,  on  the  rocks 
by  the  hot  baths  in  Lower  Auftria  and  Mansfield.  Pe¬ 
rennial. 

27.  Poa  cynofuroides,  orbipinnate  meadow-grafs :  pan¬ 
icle  ftridf,  pyramidal;  peduncles  fpreading  very  much; 
fpikelets  hanging  down,  diftich.  This  is  an  extremely- 
liandfome  grafs.  Culms  two  feet  high  of  the  fame  fize 
with  thofe  of  wheat,  Ample.  Flowers  fefiile,  approxima¬ 
ting,  comprefied,  equal,  flatted  as  in  Cyperus.  Glumes 
comprefled,  keeled,  fharpifti,  ovate.  Native  of  Egypt,  and 
of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  for  this  is  th ecufa,  orfacred  grafs  of  the 
Hindoos.  (See  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  130.)  Among 
this  race  of  fabulifts  fome  poetical  legend  exifts,  account¬ 
ing,  in  their  way,  for  every  fubjeft  and  allufion  in  their 
complex  mythology  and  theogony.  Of  the  cufa-grafs 
this  is  related  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  “  Some  legends 
make  Garuda  the  offspring  of  Kafyapa  and  Diti.  This 
all-prolific  dame  laid  an  egg,  which,  it  was  predicted, 
would  produce  her  deliverer  from  fome  great  afflidlion  : 
after  a  lapfe  of  five  hundred  years,  Garuda  or  Superna, 
fprang  from  the  egg,  flew  to  the  abode  of  Indra,  exfin- 
guifhed  the  fire  that  furrounded  it,  conquered  its  guards, 
and  bore  off  the  amrita,  (fee  ICurmavatara,  vol.  x  ) 
which  enabled  him  to  liberate  his  mother,  at  that  time 
afflifted  in  captivity.  A  few  drops  of  this  immortal 
Beverage  falling  on  the  cufa,  it  became  a  grafs  eternally 
confecrated  ;  and  fome  fnakes,  greedily  licking  up  the 
ambrofia,  fo  lacerated  their  tongues  with  the  (harp  blades 
of  the  grafs,  that  they  have  ever  fince  remained  forked: 
hut  the  boon  of  eternity  wasinfured  to  them  alfo  by  their 


thus  partaking  of  the  immortality-conferring  fluid.  This 
caufe  of  fnakes  having  forked  tongues  is  ftill  popularly, 
in  the  tales  of  India,  attributed  to  the  above  greedinefs. 

28.  Poa  unioloides,  or  uniola-like  meadow-grafs  :  pa¬ 

nicle  almoft  erefl ;  fpikelets  ten-flowered  or  thereabouts, 
ovate;  lower  calyxes  many-valved.  Spikelets  (hort,  like 
thofe  of  Briza  ;  but  the  valves  acute  and  keeled.  Calyx 
of  the  lower  flowers  of  the  panicle  four-valved,  of  the 
upper  two-valved.  The  lower  are  four-flowered,  the 
upper  eight,  ten,  or  twelve,  flowered.  This  is  a  middle 
grafs  between  Poa,  Briza,  and  Uniola.  It  was  found  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  by  Koenig.  * 

29.  Poa  racemofa,  or  racemed  meadow-grafs:  panicle 
fqueezed  clofe  ;  fpikelets  ovate,  one-flo  wered  ;  peduncles 
very  ftiorf.  30.  Poa  cyperoides,  or  cyperus-like  meadow- 
grafs:  panicles  fpike-glomerate ;  fpikelets  eleven-flow¬ 
ered  ;  culm  branched ;  leaves  awl-fliaped.  Thefe  were 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  byThunberg. 

31.  Poa  verticillata,  or  whorled  meadow-grafs  :  panicle 
fpreading,  capillary,  flexuofe;  fpikelets  eleven-flowered, 
linear-fubulate.  Branches  of  the  panicle  in  whorls, 
branched,  much  longer  than  in  Poa  (Briza)  eragroftis. 
Spikelets  very  numerous  and  narrow:  the  calyx  and 
lower  glumes  often  falling.  Culms  proftrate,  and  more 
than  a  foot  in  length.  This  grafs  refembles  Poa  (Briza) 
eragroftis  in  every  thing  except  the  panicle  and  fpikelets. 
It  is  annual,  and  native  of  Spain,  flowering  there  in  July. 

32.  Poa  atrovirens,  or  Barbary  meadow-grafs:  fmooth  ; 
culm  erefl  ;  leaves  fomewhat  rigid  ;  (heath  (barter  than 
the  internodes  :  panicle  fpreading;  fpikelets  flat,  linear. 
It  is  allied  to  P.  verticillata  ;  but  the  fpikelets  are  twice 
as  wide,  the  culms  are  erefl,  and  the  (heaths  have  no 
ligule  or  ftipule.  Root  perennial.  Native  of  Barbary, 
near  La  Calle. 

33.  Poa  Abyflinica,  fmooth  upright  meadow-grafs,  or 
te(F :  panicle  capillary,  loofe,  erefl;  fpikelets  four-flow¬ 
ered,  even,  linear-lanceolate  ;  leaves  fmooth,  fomewhat 
convoluted.  Root  annual.  Culm  (lender,  a  little  com- 
prefled,  branched,  procumbent  at  bottom,  bent  in  at  the 
knots.  Leaves  fublinear,  acuminate,  (heathing,  roughifli 
at  the  edges,  with  very  minute  toothlets.  Spikelets  ob¬ 
long,  blunt,  from  four  to  fix  flowered.  It  is  from  the 
grain  of  this  plant  that  the  common  bread  in  Abyffinia 
is  prepared;  that  made  from  wheat  being  ufed  only  by 
the  fuperior  ranks.  The  flour  of  the  beft  kind  of  tefF  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  as  white  as  that  of  wheat,  and 
is  very  light  and  eafily  digefted  ;  other  kinds  are  of  a 
browner  and  coarfer  quality:  that  which  grows  on  light 
ground  is  accounted  the  beft.  The  manner  of  making 
the  tefF-bread  is  by  taking  a  broad  earthen  jar,  and, 
having  made  the  flour  into  a  lump  with  water,  they  put 
it  into  the  jar,  and  let  it  (land  at  (ome  diftance  from  the 
fire  till  it  begins  to  foment  or  turn  four,  and  then  bake 
it  into  cakes  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  two  feet  in 
diameter:  it  is  of  a  fpongy  foft  quality,  and  a  hot  dila- 
greeable  fourifh  tafte.  From  the  fame  bread,  by  being 
well  toafted,  and  infufed  in  water  for  foine  days,  is  pre¬ 
pared  the  common  beer  of  that  country,  which  is  called 
by  the  name  of  bouza.  Cultivated  in  Abyflinia;  intro¬ 
duced  here  in  1775,  by  James  Bruce,  efq.  It  flowers  in. 
Auguft  and  September. 

34.  Poa  capillaris,  or  hair-panicled  meadow-grafs  :  pa¬ 
nicle  loofe,  fpreading  very  much,  capillary;  leaves  hairy; 
culm  very  much  branched.  Culm  from  fix  inches  to  two 
feet  in  length,  decumbent  at  the  bafe,  proftrate,  filiform. 
Leaves  long,  very  narrow,  erefl,  with  the  (heaths  fome¬ 
what  hairy.  Common  in  the  Weft  Indies,  Virginia,  and 
Canada.  Introduced,  according  to  the  Kew  Catalogue, 
by  Monf.  Thouin,  in  1781. 

The  grafs  in  the  meadows  round  Montreal,  fays  Kalm, 
is  chiefly  the  Poa  capillaris.  It  is  very  (lender,  grows 
very  clofe,  and  fucceeds  even  on  the  dried  -  hills.  It  is 
however  not  rich  in  foliage,  and  the  (lender  (talk  is 
chiefly  ufed  for  hay. 

35.  Poa  Jagonica,  or  Japanefe  meadow-grafs :  panicle 

fpreading. 


p 

Spreading,  capillary  5  fpikelets  feven-flowered,  and  leaves 
fmooth ;  culm  branched.  Culm  (heathed  with  leaves, 
round,  ftriated,  fmooth,  upright,  two  feet  high  and  more. 
Leaves  enfiform,  narrow,  ftriated,  ftiorter  than  the  culm, 
a  Ipan  in  length.  Sheaths  long,  without  any  hairs. 
Panicle  from  eredt  fpreading,  very  much  branched,  a  foot 
long.  Spikelets  eredt,  from  five  to  nine  flowered,  fub- 
pellucid.  It  differs  from  P.  capillaris  in  the  number  of 
flowers,  ali  fmooth,  in  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  leaves,  not 
hairy  even  at  the  bafe,  and  in  the  uprightnefs  and  fupe- 
rior  height  of  the  culm.  Native  of  Japan,  in  Kofido,  and 
near  Nagafaki. 

3 6.  Poa  Malabarica,  or  Malabar  meadow-grafs  :  branches 
of  the  panicle  quite  Ample  ;  flowers  feflile;  feeds  diftant; 
culm  creeping.  Flowers  by  no  means  feflile,  but  pedi- 
celled,  and  more  remote  and  elongated  than  in  the  Chi- 
nenfls.  Leaves  and  fheaths  naked.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  fandy  ground. 

37.  Poa  Chinenfis,  Qr  Chinefe  meadow-grafs :  branches 
of  the  panicle  quite  Ample ;  flowers  feflile ;  feeds  imbricate; 
culm  eredh  Leaves  hairy ;  efpecially  at  -the  fheaths. 
Flowers  pedicelled.  It  varies  with  tw'o,  three,  and  four, 
flowered  calyxes,  no  lefs  than  in  height.  Native  of  India, 
China,  and  Cochinchina. 

38.  Poa  pundlata,  or  dotted-flowered  meadow-grafs  : 
panicle  diffufed  ;  fpikelets  twelve-flowered  ;  flowers  dia¬ 
phanous,  even;  with  a  brown  fpot  within.  Culms  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  attending,  even,  the  thicknefs  of  a  pi¬ 
geon’s  quill,  with  very  fweliing  joints,  often  three  in 
number.  Leaves  fomewbat  rugged,  even  underneath, 
longer  than  the  internodes,  rugged  on  the  edge,  and 
having  a  few  eredf  hairs  towards  the  bafe.  Panicle 
fpreading  like  that  of  Milium  effufum.  Spikelets  lanceo¬ 
late,  twelve  or  fourteen  flowered ;  florets  diaphanous, 
with  a  dot  (from  an  anther)  within  of  a  duflcy  colour, 
and  a  green  ftreak  on  each  fide.  Native  of  Malabar. 

39.  Poa  nutans,  or  nodding  meadow-grafs:  panicle 
contradled,  nodding  at  the  top;  fpikelets  ten-flowered,; 
valves  reverfed.  Culms  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
round,  eredf,  Ample.  Leaves  narrow,  fhort.  Spikelets 
reddifh  or  whitifh  green,  linear,  containing  about  ten 
florets  :  the  outer  valve  of  the  corolla  is  bent  doum  at 
the  tip,  and  has  the  margins  reverfed.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Koenig  ftnt  it  from  Tranquebar,  where  it  is 
frequent  on  the  borders  of  fields,  and  in  paddy-grounds 
that  are  not  over  wet. 

40.  Poa  tenelln,  or  fmall  meadow-grafs :  panicle  oblong, 
capillary,  fomewbat  whcrled  ;  flowers  fix  together,  very 
minute,  nodding.  Root  annual.  Culms  even,  proftrate, 
branched  at  bottom.  Flowers  oblong,  blunt,  purplilh, 
with  a  green  line  on  each  fide  ;  the  margin  appearing  to 
be  ciliate,  when  examined  with  a  magnifier.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Retzius,  that  not  only  the  leaves  are  hairy  at  the 
throat,  or  opening,  but  that  the  whole  panicle  at  the  bafe 
of  the  peduncles  has  bundles  of  long  white  hairs,  from 
three  to  fixteen  in  number.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Introduced  in  1781,  by  Monf.  Thouin.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

41.  Poa  maritima,  or  fea  meadow-grafs:  panicle 
branched,  fomewhat  fqueezed  together;  fpikelets  five- 
flowered;  florets  bluntifh,  roundiflt,  obfoletely  five  nerved; 
root  creeping.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Culms  decum¬ 
bent  at  the  bafe,  from  fix  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  very 
fmooth,  round,  ftriated,  leafy.  Leaves  rolled  in,  fo  as  to 
refemble  thofe  of  rufties,  glaucous,  acute,  with  long 
(heaths.  Stipule  blunt,  but  iometimes  (harpifti.  Panicle 
upright,  ftridt,  or  little  fpreading;  branches  commonly 
in  pairs,  angular,  rugged,  a  little  flexuole,  racemed,  fpread¬ 
ing  when  in  flower,  and  afterwards  eredt,  fometimes  diva¬ 
ricating,  as  in  P.  diftans,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly  allied  ; 
differing  however  in  having  the  root  creeping,  the  florets 
longer,  (harper,  and  by  no  means  retufe.  Spikelets  linear, 
fmooth,  purplilh,  five-flowered  or  thereabouts;  (three  to 
feven  or  eight,  HudJ.)  Calycine  glumes  unequal,  ovate, 
iliarpifli,  keeled  ;  outer  three-nerved.  Florets  fomewhat 
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remote,  oblong,  fubcylindrical,  bluntifh  but  not  retufe; 
fcarce  apparently  five-nerved,  lefs  fcariofe  at  the  tip; 
inner  glumes  rugged  at  the  edge,  emarginate  at  the  tip. 
Inner  valve  of  the  corolla  very  minutely  ferrulated.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Denmark,  Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  on  fandy 
coafts,  and  in  fait  marflies ;  about  Yarmouth  ;  between 
Briflol  and  the  Hot-wells  ;  near  the  canal  from  Droitwich 
to  the  Severn;  meadow's  near  Wilbech,  &c.  &c.  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  ifland  of  Oranfa,  in  Skye,  at  Loch-Broom  in 
Rofsfhire,  &c.  It  flowers  in  July.  See  the  annexed  Engra¬ 
ving,  fig.  2. 

42.  Poa  procumbens,  or  procumbent  fea  meadow-grafs  : 
panicle-  lanceolate,  diredted  one  way,  fqueezed  clofe, 
rugged  ;  rachis  round  ;  fpikelets  four  or  five  flow;ered  ; 

■  flowers  bluntifh,  nerved.  Root  fibrous,  forming  a  turf. 
Culms  feveral,  more  or  lefs  proftrate,  about  a  fpan  long, 
leafy,  fmooth,  bent  at  the  joints.  Leaves  widifli,  acute, 
flat,  nerved,  fomewhat  rugged,  with  very  long  (heaths. 

Dr.  Smith  affirms  that  this  grafs  has  an  annual  root. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Curtis  fays,  “from  the  fame  root, 
which  is  clearly  perennial,  we  have,  as  in  Poa  annua, 
young  (hoots  and  ripe  feeds.  However  P.  procumbens 
feems  to  be  no  more  perennial  than  that.”  We  may  add, 
from  Curtis’s  defcription,  that  the  fiems  are  from  four  to 
fix  inches  or  more  in  length,  having  two  or  three  joints, 
flattened  towards  the  panicle.  Leaves  flrort,  two  lines 
broad,  the  edges  very  minutely  ferrulate.  Stipule  (horr, 
embracing,  fomewhat  pointed,  white.  Sheath  gloffy  011 
the  infide ;  the  outer  furface  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
leaves.  Panicle  about  two  inches  long,  fomewhat  ovate, 
now  and  then  bent  a  little  backwards  :  the  branches  in 
pairs,  unequal,  the  outer  one  largeft :  in  the  lower 
branches  a  (ingle  (pikelet  is  moll  commonly  placed  in  the 
middle  betwixt  them  ;  in  impoverifhed  fpecirnens,  a  (pike¬ 
let  often  holds  the  place  of  a  branch.  Spikelets  in  the 
larger  branches  about  fix,  in  the  fmaller  four,  fomewhat 
linear,  roundifli,  (lightly  flattened,  equidiftant.  Florets 
obtufe,  hairy  at  the  bafe.  Calyx-valves  green,  edged 
with  white,  fomewhat  blunt ;  corolla-valves  almoft  equal; 
the  outer  rather  larger  and  five-ribbed;  the  inner  nar¬ 
rower  and  two-ribbed;  the  ribs  edged  with  hairs.  Germ 
obovate,  pale  green.  Nectary,  two  fmall  tranfparent 
glumes,  tumid  and  flefliy  at  the  bafe,  a  little  longer  than 
the  germ.  Seed  oblong,  fmooth,  inclofed  in  the  glumes. 
Mr.  Curtis  firft  difcovered  this  grafs  in  the  autumn  of 
1793,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Vincent’s  rocks,  on  the  edge  of 
the  river.  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  found  it  growing  in 
the  inundated  parts  of  the  wafte  ground  weft  of  the  w’es; 
dock,  below  Clifton  ;  and  afterwards  abundantly  on  the 
pier  at  Scarborough,  within  the  fpray  of  the  fea.  Mr, 
Curtis  was  informed,  that  it  had  alfo  been  found  on  the 
Effex  coaft. 

Dr.  Smith  obferves,  that  Cynofurus  durus,  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  Poa,  is  very  nearly  allied  to  this ;  fcarcely 
differing  from  it  except  in  its  more  rigid  habit,  more 
Ample  panicle,  its  flexuofe  flatted  fmooth  unftreaked 
rachis,  and  the  outer  calycine  glumes  nine-nerved.  He 
informs  us,  that  Dr.  Goodenough  fufpedts  Mr.  Hudfon’s 
full  defcription  under  his  P.  maritima  may  belong  to  this 
plant.  He  obferves  farther,  that  P.  procumbens,  with 
maritima,  diftans,  Feftuca  fluitans,  and  Cynofurus  durus, 
form  a  very  natural  tribe  of  Poa,  with  blunt  florets,  whofe 
valves  are  ribbed,  and  w-hofe  fpikelets  are  fcarcely  fo 
truly  ovate  as  the  charadfer  of  thisgenu-s  requires.  They 
are  joined  to  the  other  fpecies  by  means  of  P.  rigida  and 
comprefl’a,  and,  no  doubt  form  a  natural  genus  with  them. 

43.  Poa  rigida,  or  hard  meadow-grafs  :  panicle  lanceo¬ 
late,  diftich,  and  pointing  one  way,  fqueezed  clofe,  fmooth  ; 
rachis  margined  ;  fpikelets  feven  flowered  ;  flowers  round, 
nervelefs.  Root  annual,  furniflied  with  few  fibres.  Culms 
feveral,  from  four  to  eight  inches  high  ;  almolt  upright, 
but  in  maritime  fituations  often  proftrate  ;  rigid,  round, 
purplilh,  very  fmooth  and  (hining,  leafy  at  the  bafe,  with 
two  knots  or  joints.  Panicie  rigid,  lanceolate,  an  inch 
and  half  to  near  three  inches  long,  diredled  one  way  in  a 
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double  row,  with  a  flexuofe  winged  rachis,  and  rugged 
angles,  Spikelets  linear,  pedicelled,  fmooth,  from  four 
to  eight  or  ten  flowered. 

Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  this  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  all  the  other  fpecies  by  the  principal  or  main  fruit- 
flalk  (rachis)  being  broadon  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  branches,  convex,  and  edged  with  a  paler 
green  border.  Mr.  Curtis  obferves,  that  in  dry  and 
barren  fituations,  the  (talks  fometimes  are  found  Ample, 
the  panicle  alfo  not  branched,  and  the  fpikelets,  inftead  of 
containing  about  eight  flowers,  have  no  more  than  three 
or  four.  In  this  (late  Scheuchzer  makes  another  fpecies 
of  it.  This  alteration,  from  an  excels  or  fcantinefs  of 
nourilhment,  is  what  mod  plants  are  fubjeCt  to;  and  to 
form  fpecies  from  fuch  a  caufe,  is  to  multiply  plants 
without  end.  A  complete  knowledge  of  a  plant  (parti¬ 
cularly  of  a  grafs)  is  only  to  be  attained,  by  obferving  it 
at  the  different  periods  of  its  growth,  in  all  the  various 
fituations  in  which  it  occurs.  Native  of  England,  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  alfo  in  Barbary;  in  dry 
fandy  or  (tony  places,  on  walls  and  roofs;  flowering  from 
May  to  Auguft. 

44.  Poa  fpinofa,  or  thorny  meadow-grafs :  branches  of 
the  panicle  alternate  comprefl'ed  fpinofcent,  fpikelets  al¬ 
ternate,  peduncled,  ten-flowered,  culm  branched.  The 
fame  grafs  with  Festuca  fpinofa.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

45.  Poa  compreffa,  or  flat-ftalked  meadow-grafs  : 
panicle  fqueezed  clofe,  directed  one  way  :  culm  af- 
cending,  comprefl'ed;  florets  angular,  connected  at  the 
bafe  by  a  complicated  villus.  Root  perennial,  creeping, 
confiding  of  downy  fibres,  thrown  out  from  the  lowed 
part  of  the  flem,  which  is  decumbent  at  the  bafe,  then 
rifes  obliquely,  and  is  upright  at  top;  where  it  is  naked; 
at  bottom  it  is  leafy  ;  the  fird  or  lower  joints  are  bent, 
the  uppermod  very  long ;  it  is  driated,  fmooth,  and  about 
a  foot  high,  and  is  very  much  compreffed.  Leaves  flat, 
acute,  of  a  glaucous  green,  fmooth  and  even.  Panicle 
glaucous,  upright,  directed  oneway,  bluntifh,  condenfed, 
two  inches  long ;  with  the  rachis  from  roundifli  flatted; 
and  all  the  branchlets  at  fird  clofe  and  ereCt,  acutely  an¬ 
gular  and  rough,  a  little  zigzag  ;  as  they  flower  they 
fpread  confiderably,  but  immediately  after  the  difcharge 
of  the  pollen  they  become  again  clofe-preffed  to  the  main 
branch,  fo  that  the  upper  part  of  the  panicle  looks  as  if  it 
expanded  fird.  By  this  mark  the  grafs  may  be  known  at 
a  didance.  Spikelets  fubfeflile,  ovate,  or  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late,  much  longer  than  thofe  of  P.  pratenfis.  Calycine 
glumes  altnod  equal,  ovate,  nerved.  Florets  from  three 
to  nine,  (modly  three  or  four,  Linnaeus  fays  fix  ;)  clofely 
imbricate,  ovate-angular,  three-nerved,  bluntilh,  purple 
below  the  tip,  which  is  fil very  and  fcariofe,  at  the  bafe 
connected  by  very  fine  complicated  fliorter  villofe  hairs. 
Dr.  Withering  fays  they  are  rarely  woolly  at  the  bafe. 
Native  of  mod  parts  of  Europe,  in  dry  paflures,  on  the 
tops  of  walls  that  are  a  little  covered  with  earth;  on 
lioufe-tops,  and  in  other  very  dry  places  ;  where  it  may 
be  found  in  flower  from  June  to  September,  and  may  be 
eafily  diftinguiftied  by  its  compreffed  ffem.  It  is  alfo 
found  in  North  America,  where  it  has  ufually  three 
florets  in  a  calyx  ;  the  European  has  commonly  more,  but 
the  habit  and  ftruCture  are  the  fame  in  both.  This  grafs 
can  fcarcely  be  put  to  any  agricultural  ufe,  though  all 
cattle  eat  it ;  for  it  does  not  thrive  in  moiff  or  manured 
ground,  and  there  are  many  better  grades  for  dry  fitu¬ 
ations. 

46.  Poa  farmentofa,  or  farmentofe  meadow-grafs : 
panicle  fqueezed clofe  ;  fpikelets  lanceolate,  ten-flowered; 
culm  farmentofe.  47.  Poa  flriata,  or  driated  meadow- 
grafs  :  panicle  fpreading,  fpikelets  ovate,  ten-flowered 
or  thereabouts,  culm  creeping.  Found  by  Thunberg  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

48.  Poa  Amboinenfis,  or  Amboyna  meadow-grafs : 
panicle  fqueezed  clofe,  directed  one  way ;  culm  round. 
Culm  evidently  compreffed.  Inner  valve  of  the  corollas 
linear,  curved,  ciliate,  like  P.  ciliaris ;  from  which  it 


differs  jn  having  the  cilias  many  times  fmaller,  the  culms 
depreffed,  and  the  leaves  fcarcely  an  inch  in  length. 
According  to  Linnreus,  this  grafs  refembles  P.  comprefla 
very  much  ;  but  the  culm  is  round  ;  the  flowers  are 
panicled,  whorled,  five-flowered  ;  the  antherse  red,  and 
the  pidils  white.  Native  of  the  Ead  Indies,  where  it  was 
obferved  by  Koenig. 

49.  Poa  vifcofa,  or  vifcid  meadow-grafs:  panicle  ob¬ 
long,  fpreading;  lower  fpikelets  three-flowered,  (three  to 
five,)  upper  twelve-flowered  ;  culms  rigid,  finally  vifcid. 
Rootsarticulate,  doloniferous,  producing  bundles  of  leafy 
culms  a  fpan  high,  and  round.  Leaves  filiform,  con¬ 
voluted,  diflich,  (hort,  fomewhat  rigid.  The  colour  of 
the  panicle  is  commonly  greenifli,  fometimes  hoary,  and 
not  unfrequently  blood-red.  The  culms,  peduncles, 
pedicels,  and  calyxes,  are  all  fo  clammy,  as  to  befmear 
the  feet  and  legs  of  thofe  who  walk  among  this  grafs, 
and  cover  them  with  the  glumes.  It  fills  the  air  with  an 
odour  of  turpentine  that  is  not  unpleafant,  efpecially  in 
the  evening.  Found  in  the  dry  gravelly  foils  of  Malabar 
by  Koenig. 

50.  Poa  nemoralis,  or  wood  meadow-grafs :  panicle 
and  leaves  attenuated  ;  fpikelets  lanceolate,  three-flow¬ 
ered  or  thereabouts;  glumes  acute,  obfoletely  five- 
nerved  ;  fli pules  very  fmall,  crenate.  Root  creeping  a 
little.  Culms  feveral,  upright,  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
(lender,  (lightly  comprefl'ed,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  al- 
moft  ail  on  the  flem,  narrow',  attenuate-briftle-fliaped, 
acute,  ftriated,  the  upper  ones  rough  on  both  (ides  and  at 
the  edge,  the  lower  ones  fmooth  underneath.  Sheaths 
fcarcely  the  length  of  the  leaves,  compreffed,  fmoothilh. 
Florets  two  to  four,  approximating,  lanceolate,  acute, 
fcarce  apparently  five-nerved,  membranaceous  on  the 
edge  and  at  the  tip,  more  or  lefs  filky  on  the  back,  fome¬ 
what  hairy  at  the  bafe,  but  free,  and  not  connected  by 
bundles  of  villofe  hairs  that  admit  of  being  drawn  out, 
as  in  pratenfis  and  triviaiis :  inner  valves  acute,  keeled 
within,  fubpubefcent  on  the  margin. 

This  is  the  Poa  anguftifolia  nemoralis  of  Hudfon.  It 
is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  (hady 
places :  with  us  it  is  more  common  in  the  northern  parte 
of  the  illand.  It  flowers  in  June. 

(3.  Has  a  firmer  habit,  the  flem  and  leaves  lefs  atte¬ 
nuated,  the  panicle  denfer,  the  florets  commonly  more 
numerous.  It  has  the  appearance  of  P.  pratenfis  or  tri¬ 
viaiis  :  but  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  florets  being  un¬ 
connected,  though  hairy  at  the  bafe,  more  acute,  and  lefs 
nerved  ;  and  by  the  ftipule  being  very  (hort,  fubcrenate, 
or  ciliate:  infomuch  that  it  cannot  by  any  means  be 
affociated  with  them.  This  is  P.  anguftifolia  a  of 
Hudfon  ;  the  fecond  variety  of  pratenfis  in  Withering  3 
and  (e_ems  to  be  P.  triviaiis  of  Leers. 

y.  P.  glauca,  or  (lender  glaucous  meadow-grafs  : 
panicle  glaucous,  (lender,  ereCt  ;  fpikelets  ovate,  of  about 
three  flowers;  glumes  bluntifli,  filky-edged,  unconnected 
by  any  web;  ftipule  very  (hort.  Found  on  the  loftieffc 
mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland;  perennial,  flowering 
in  June.  The  whole  plant  is  very  glaucous,  and  of  a 
much  more  (lender  habit  than  any  of  the  foregoing 
fpecies.  Schrader,  indeed,  fufpeCts  it  to  be  but  a  moun¬ 
tain  variety  of  the  nemoralis.  The  fpikelets,  however, 
are  more  ovate  and  clofe,  and  the  glaucous  colour  appears 
to  be  an  important  diftinCtion. 

51.  Poa  contraCta,  or  contracted  meadow-grafs:  pani¬ 
cle  contracted  ;  florets  lanceolate  three  together,  naked, 
feffile;  leaves  filiform.  This  is  a  very  fmooth  grafs,  two 
feet  high  and  more,  with  a  thick  culm.  The  panicle 
fcarcely  iffues  from  the  (heath  of  the  upper  leaf.  Calyxes 
acute,  three-flowered,  naked,  fliorter  than  the  flowers, 
alternate,  feffile.  Obferved  by  Koenig  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

52.  Poa  filiformis,  or  thread-leaved  meadow-grafs : 
panicle  fpreading,  fpikelets  ovate,  four-flowered,  leaves 
filiform.  Found  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

53.  Poa  bulbola,  or  bulbous  meadow-grafs :  panicle 
fubflexuofe,  fpikelets  four-flowered,  glumes  connected  by 
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,&  villus,  leaves  ferrulate,  culm  bulbous  at  the  bafe. 
Root  perennial,  fibrous,  whitifh,  from  which  arife  in 
clutters  a  fort  of  bulbs,  involved  in  feveral  whitifh  or 
whitifh-b town  coats,  which  are  the  fheaths  of  the  leaves, 
ttretched  out  almolt  an  inch  in  length,  and  produce 
bundles  of  leaves,  or  elfe  the  culms.  Culm  a  foot  high, 
flender,  fmoth,  ereft.  Leaves  fhort,  linear,  channelled, 
bluitti :  ttem-leaves  very  fhort,  with  long  ftriated  (heaths. 
Native  of  Sweden,  Germany,  Swifierland,  France,  Spain, 
Barbary,  and  the  Levant.  Hudfon  found  it  near 
Clapham  in  Surrey  ;  and  on  his  authority  it  retts  that  it 
is  a  native  of  England.  The  above  description  is  from 
the  fpecimen  in  the  Linnsean  Herbarium. 

54.  Poaditticha,  or  double- rowed  meadow-grafs  :  fpike¬ 
lets  comprefled,  four-flowered,  feflile,  diftich-fpiked. 
This  grafs  is  a  middle  fpecies  between  Poa,  Cynofurus, 
and  Triticum;  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  fpikelets 
(which  are  from  three  to  fix-flowered)  it  belongs  to  this 
genus,  although  it  is  different  from  the  other  Poas  in  its 
habit.  Native  of  Carinthia,  Swifierland,  and  Italy,  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

55.  Poa  bifaria,  or  recurve-fpiked  meadow-grafs  : 
fpikelets  feflile  diftich,  lower  remote  ereft,  upper  approxi¬ 
mating  recurved.  The  whole  of  this  grafs  is  fmooth. 
Culm  filiform.  Spikelets  lanceolate,  comprefled  ;  lower 
eleven-flowered;  lowed  lometimes  three-flowered  ;  upper 
ones  nineteen-flowered.  This  fpecies  is  ealily  dittin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft  by  its  Ample  fpike  a  long  fpan  in 
length,  with  the  upper  fpikelets  recurved.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

56.  Poa  bromoides,  or  brome-like  meadow-grafs :  fub- 
fpiked;  fpikelets  lanceolate,  twenty-five  flowered,  lower 
on  fhort  pedicels,  upper  feflile  ;  leaves  bifarious,  invo¬ 
lute.  Culms  fmooth,  covered  with  the  fheaths  of  the 
leaves.  Leaves  alternate,  two  inches  long,  ftriated, 
glaucous  green.  Vahl  had  it  from  the  Paris  garden  ; 
and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Lima. 

57.  Poa  fpikata,  or  fpike-panicled  meadow’-grafs : 
panicle  fpiked,  flowers  avvl-fliaped,  florets  remote.  Culms 
leveral,  attending  from  the  bafe,  a  hand  in  height,  covered 
on  every  fide  with  the  fheaths  of  the  leaves.  It  has  the 
habit  of  a  Felluca.  Native  of  Portugal;  where  it  was 
obferved  by  Vandelli. 

58.  Poa  diftans,  or  reflexed  meadow-grafs:  panicle 
branched,  eff'ufed  ;  branches  finally  reflexed  ;  fpikelets 
five-flowered;  florets  very  blunt,  obfoletely  five-nerved, 
ftiining.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Culms  feveral,  de¬ 
cumbent  at  the  bafe,  about  a  foot  high,  round,  leafy, 
ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  with  long  (heaths,  fharpifh, 
even,  glaucous,  flat;  the  root-leaves  a  little  rolled  in. 
Spikelets  linear,  fmooth,  from  four  to  feven  flowered, 
variegated  with  white  or  purple.  Florets  remote,  almoft 
as  in  P.  aquat’ca,  fubcylindrical,  very  blunt,  retufe,  five- 
nerved,  fcariofe  at  the  tip;  with  the  inner  glumes  emnr- 
ginate. 

Though  at  firrt  fight  this  grafs  bears  a  near  refemblance 
to  P.  annua,  and  no  doubt  is  often  miltaken  for  it ;  yet  it 
is  conliderably  taller,  its  leaves  narrower  in  proportion, 
and  much  more  glaucous;  its  fpikelets  alfo  are  much 
narrower  as  well  as  longer,  and  of  courfe  contain  many 
more  florets,  which  are  for  the  molt  part  prettily  varie¬ 
gated  with  pale-green  and  purple;  but  the  chief  cha- 
radter  which  diftinguifhes  this  from  P.  annua  and  all  the 
other  fpecies,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  branches  of  the 
panicle;  thefe,  as  the  plant  goes  out  of  bloom,  are  re¬ 
flected  or  ftretched  out  backwards,  fo  as  fometimes  to 
touch  the  culm  :  this  is  effedted  by  little  tubercles  at  the 
bafe  of  the  branches  on  their  upper  fules  only,  which,  in- 
creafing  in  fize  as  the  plant  advances  in  its  flowering, 
forces,  them  backwards.  Li  nil  tens  remarks,  that  the 
florets  are  fo  diftant,  that  it  might  ealily  be  taken  for  a 
fpecies  of  Agroftis,  if  the  calyx  were  not  examined. 
Native  of  the  Palatinate,  Silelia,  Auftria,  and  England. 
Found  by  Hudfon  in  Devonfhire,  Kent,  Yorkfliire,  and 
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Lancafhire,  on  a  fandy  foil.  Mr.  Curtis  fays  it  is 
common  in  paftures  and  by  road-fides,  on  our  fea-coafls  ; 
but  that,  like  Plantago  maritima,  and  fome  other  plants, 
it  is  not  confined  to  maritime  fituations;  for  he  found  it, 
in  July  1786,  among  the  grafly  herbage,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  horfe-road,  leading  up  the  hill  to  Hampftead, 
in  tolerable  plenty.  Mr.  Curtis  farther  informs  us,  that 
fix  years’  culture  made  no  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
this  grafs  ;  that  it  flowers  from  June  to  September;  and 
that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  fufficient  merit  in  it  to 
recommend  it  for  agricultural  purpofes, 

59.  Poa  divaricata,  or  fpreading  meadow-grafs:  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  panicle  corymbed,  peduncles  club-fhaped, 
fpikelets  four-flowered,  leaves  filiform.  Culms  feveral, 
a  band  in  height,  with  one  or  two  leaves  on  them,  white 
or  reddifh  ;  leaves  two  or  three  inches  long,  with  wide 
fheaths.  Florets  acuminate,  in  threes  or  fours,  a  third 
of  a  line  in  length,  membranaceous  and  whitifh  at  the 
tip,  little  diftant  from  each  other.  It  is  an  annual  grafs, 
native  of  Montpelier.  Desfontaines  found  this  elegant 
grafs  flowering  early  in  the  fpring,  in  cultivated  fields 
near  Mafcar  in  Barbary. 

60.  Poa  criftata,  or  crefted  meadow-grafs  :  panicle 
fpiked;  calyxes  fomewhat  hairy,  four-flowered  or  there¬ 
abouts,  longer  than  the  peduncle  ;  petals  awned.  Culms 
folitary,  fimple,  ereff,  a  fpan  high,  even,  leafy,  efpecially 
at  the  bafe.  Leaves  linear,  fmooth,  fomewhat  rigid, 
with  long  (heaths  and  a  fhort  ftipule.  Flowers  ovate- 
lanceolate  ;  calyx  two-flowered,  feldom  three-flowered, 
never  four-flowered.  From  the  habit,  this  grafs  fhould 
be  confidered  as  an  Aira,  rather  than  a  Poa  ;  nor  does  the 
number  of  florets  much  ftand  in  the  way,  there  being  for 
the  moll  part  only  two  :  the  point  of  the  glumes  is  fome¬ 
times  extended  into  a  fhort  awn.  Dr.  Smith  fufpetts, 
that  Linnaeus,  in  his  Syftema  Vegetabilium,  confounded 
fome  other  grafs  with  this:  and  hence  removed  it  to  this 
genus;  whereas  in  his  Species  Plantarum  it  flood  among 
the  Airas.  We  follow  Wildenow,  Pollich,  Leers,  Kroc- 
ker,  Desfontaines,  Martigny,  and  moftof  ourown  writers, 
in  continuing  it  here.  Krocker  approves  of  Linnaeus’s 
alteration,  on  account  of  the  fpikelets  being  two  or  three 
flowered,  flat,  acuminate,  imbricate,  like  the  Poas. 
Native  of  Germany,  Swifierland,  France,  England,  Bar¬ 
bary,  in  dry  paftures,  by-way  and  wood  fides,in  barren  land, 
and  fometimes  on  walls;  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft. 

6 1.  Poa  Peruviana,  or  Peruvian  meadow-grafs :  panicle 
fpiked  ;  fpikelets  five-flowered,  ovate  ;  leaves  and  culms 
procumbent,  hirfute.  This  fpecies  was  raifed  from  feed 
by  Profeffor  Jacquin  ;  and  is  an  annual  fpecies,  flowering 
all  fummer  in  the  open  air,  but  mult  be  put  into  the 
ftove  in  the  winter.  The  items  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high  ;  fcarcely  branched,  generally  proflrate  :  the  leaves 
have  long  fheaths  ;  and  meafure,  exclufive  of  the  fheaths, 
about  fix  inches.  The  glumes  contain  from  five  to  eight 
flowers,  and  are  rather  acute  ;  the  one  fomewhat  fhorter 
than  the  other,  which  is  father  whitifh  and  chaffy  ;  the 
valves  of  the  corolla  are  fnarp,  aculeated  on  the  back, 
and  often  purplifh  above.  It  is  an  annual  grafs;  native  of 
Peru. 

62.  Poa  glomerata,  or  glomerate-panicled  meadow- 
grafs  :  panicle  fpiked  glomerate,  fpikelets  four-flowered, 
corollas  ciliate.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Thunberg. 

63.  Poa  ciliaris,  or  ciliated  meadow-grafs :  panicle  con¬ 
tracted,  inner  valves  of  the  glumes  hairy-ciliate.  Culm 
from  two  inches  to  half  a  foot  in  height;  fimple,  flender, 
ereft,  fmooth.  Leaves  linear,  fhort,  even.  Florets  ovate, 
of  a  cinereous  ruft-colour,  minute,  fhining,  villofe. 
This  is  a  middle  fpecies  between  Briza  and  Poa.  Linnaeus 
remarks  that  the  panicle  is  red,  and  the  cilias  of  the 
glumes  white.  Native  of  Jamaica,  and  other  iflands  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  in  dry  fandy  grounds.  Introduced  in 
1776,  by  Monf.  Thouin.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft  7 
and  is  annual. 
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64.  Foa  plumofa,  or  plumofe  meadow-grafs:  panicle 
dift'ufed  ;  calyxes  lix-flowered  ;  inner  valves  of  the  co¬ 
rollas  linear,  recurved,  ciliated  at  the  back.  Culms 
ieveral,  crowded,  from  fix  inches  to  a  foot  in  height, 
filiform,  leafy.  Leaves  from  one  to  two  inches  long, 
linear,  even,  the  opening  of  the  (heaths  terminating 
in  long  white  hairs.  Flowers  numerous  minute  ; 
calyx  acute,  keeled,  the  outer  valve  appearing  with 
a  magnifying  glafs  very  minutely  ciliate  at  the  back, 
five  or  fix  flowered.  The  flowers  and  feeds,  in  a  mag¬ 
nifier,  appear  pellucid.  This  grafs  differs  from  P. 
ciliaris  in  the  form  of  the  panicle;  and  the  flowers,  as 
well  as  the  cilias,  are  Analler.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Koenig  Cent  it  from  Tranquebar. 

65.  Poa  flexuofa,  or  zig-zag  meadow-grafs:  panicle 
flexuofe;  fpikelets  three-flowered;  glumes  ovate,  con- 
nedled  by  a  villus  at  the  bafe  j  all  the  ftipules  lanceolate. 
Culms  feveral,  a  fpan  high,  afcending,  knee-jointed, 
with  about  three  knots,  leafy,  fomewhat  angular  at  top, 
ftriated,  glaucefcenr. 

It  is  diftinft  from  P.  alpina  in  its  glaucous  colour, 
more  leafy  culm,  narrower  (harper  leaves,  rugged  above, 
with  longer  (heaths,  all  the  ftipules  of  the  fame  fltape, 
the  peduncles  flexuofe,  the  glumes  narrower  and  con- 
nefted,  and  the  keel  and  edge  not  briftly  and  filky. 
Native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  :  Mr.  Mackay  found 
it  on  pen  Nevis.  It  is  a  perennial  grafs  ;  and  flowers  in  J  illy. 

66.  Poa  crefta,  or  fea-green  meadow-grafs  :  panicle  dif- 
fufed;  lpikelets  ovate,  five-flowered;  glumes  lanceolate, 
fomewhat  filky,  free;  ftipules  very  fhort,  blunt.  Root 
perennial.  Culm  a  foot  high,  ereft,  round,  ltriated, 
fmoothifli,  towards  the  bafe  leafy  and  having  two  knots; 
above  Ample,  ftraight,  naked.  Leaves  lanceolate,  blunt- 
ifli,  flat,  levigated  oh  the  back  next  the  bafe,  but  in  other 
parts  rugged.  It  feems  to  be  very  different  from  P. 
glauca  of  Vahlin  the  Flora  Danica,  t.  964.  that  approaches 
nearer  to  P.  nemoralis  (3,  which  fee.  It  is  probably  P. 
glauca  of  Withering,  though  he  refers  to  Vahl.  He  de- 
Icribes  it  as  ten  inches  high,  the  ftem  fmoothifli,  the 
leaves  rough  at  the  edges,  the  panicle  two  inches  long, 
hardly  one  broad,  few-flowered,  but  little  branched, 
three  or  four  florets  in  each  fpikelet.  Mr.  Fairbairn 
had  it  from  Scotland.  Mr.  Mackay  found  it  in  the 
mountains  of  Breadalbane.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

67.  Poa  cinerea,  or  afli-coloured  meadow-grafs :  ftera- 
leaves  eredl  involuted,  fpikelets  three-flowered,  ciliate  at 
the  bafe,  acute.  Height  of  P.  anguitifoiia ;  the  leaves 
much  longer,  but  involuted,  ftriated  and  afh-coioured 
within;  panicle  of  a  pleafant  purple  colour;  corolla  lan¬ 
ceolate,  ciliate  at  the  bafe;  fpikelets  comprefled.  Pe¬ 
rennial.  Perhaps  a  variety  of  P.  anguftifolia. 

68.  Poa  brizaides,  or  briza-like  meadow-grafs  :  panicle 
contracted;  fpikelets  round,  four-flowered,  awnlefs. 
Height  about  a  foot.  Leaves  narrow,  often  dry  at  the 
time  of  fructification;  panicles  whitifh  and  purple  mixed, 
compofed  of  fpikes  which  grow  in  pairs,  on  waved  or 
flexuofe  peduncles,  one  fhorter  than  the  other  and  nearer 
to  the  axis;  corollas  purple  at  the  bafe.  The  fpikelets, 
in  fliape,  refemble  thofe  of  Feftuca  fluitans.  it  is  pe¬ 
rennial. 

69.  Poa  divaricata,  or  ftraddling-fpiked  meadow-grafs  : 
leaves  plane,  ftriated,  fpikelets  lix-flowered,  acuminate, 
panicle  divaricate.  Height  two  feet.  The  leaves  are 
not  involuted,  and  are  wider ;  the  panicles  more  bran¬ 
ched  and  open  ;  the  fpikelets  oblong,  fmooth,  but  a 
little  rugged.  It  is  perennial,  and  is  found  in  Dauphine, 
with  the  two  preceding,  in  ftony  places. 

70.  Poa  inontana,  or  mountain  rneadow-grafs  :  panicle 
ftriCt,  fpikelets  two-flowered,  glumes  villofe  at  the  bafe. 
Culms  ftraight,  hard,  with  black  knots.  Leaves  ftraight, 
not  more  than  a  line  wide.  Panicie  thin,  not  much  dif- 
fufed  ;  violet-colour  mixed  with  green,  and  of  a  golden 
colour  on  the  upper  glume.  All  parts  of  this  grafs 
are  hard.  The  fpikelets  are  four  times  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  P.  alpina.  Native  of  Swifierland  and  Piedmont. 
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71.  Poa  Sabauda,  or  Savoy  meadow-grafs:  panicie 
loofe  ;  lpikelets  two-flowered  ;  flowers  twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx,  very  fmooth.  Culm  three  feet  high,  ereCf. 
Leaves  fmooth,  not  more  than  three  lines  wide.  All 
parts  are  green  and  fmooth.  The  fpikelets  are  much 
larger  than  in  the  other  Poas,  and  this  grafs  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  Avena,  but  there  are  no  awns.  Found  by 
Monf.  de  Sauffure  in  Savoy,  between  Chaler.che  and 
Chamouny. 

The  extra-european  fpecies  of  Poa  afford  a  wide  range 
for  the  botanift,  too  extenfive  for  our  prefent  purpofe. 
They  require  a  more  general  inveftigation  than  they  have 
yet  received,  though  abundance  of  particular  fpecies 
have  been  defcribed  with  fufficient  care.  Thofe  of 
American  growth  agree  beft,  as  might  be  expedited,  with 
ours.  Some  tropical  ones  have  l'o  different  an  afpedt, 
that  it  is  to  be  wiflied  they  poffeffed  fame  generic  dif- 
tiinftion.  Many  of  them  are  Angularly  elegant  when  mi¬ 
nutely  examined.  We  apprehend  that  a  great  number 
Hill  remain  undefcribed. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  See  Grass,  vcl.  viii.  and 
the  article  Husbandry,  vcl.  x.  p.  548-51.  alfo  Agrostis, 
Aira,  Briza,  Bromus,  Cynosurus,  Dactylus,  Fes- 
tuca,  Holcus,  Melica,  and  Triticum. 

To  POACH,  v.  a.  [ pochcr ,  Fr.]  To  boil  (lightly. — The 
yolks  of  eggs  are  fo  well  prepared  for  nourifhment,  that, 
fo  tney  b e  poached  or  rare  boiled,  they  need  no  other  pre¬ 
paration.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. — To  begin  without  com¬ 
pleting  :  from  the  practice  of  boiling  eggs  (lightly.  Not 
in  «/«.  — Of  later  times,  they  have  rather  poached  and  of¬ 
fered  at  a  number  of  enterprizes,  than  maintained  any 
conftantly.  Bacon. — To  flab;  to  pierce. — The  flowk,  foie, 
and  piaice,  follow  the  tide  up  into  the  frefh  rivers,  where, 
at  low  water,  the  country  people  poche  them  with  an  in- 
ftrument  fomewhat  like  a  falmon-fpear.  Carew. —  [From 
poche,  a  pocket.]  To  plunder  by  Health: 

So  (hamelefs,  fo  abandoned,  are  their  ways, 

They  poach  Parnaffus,  and  lay  claim  for  praife.  Garth. 

To  POACH,  v.  n.  [from  poche,  a  bag,  Fr.]  To  (leal 
game;  to  carry  off  game  privately  in  a  bag.- — He  hunts 
too  much  in  the  purines;  would  he  would  leave  oft' 
poaching.  Beaum.  and  FI.  Philajler. 

In  the  fchools 

They  poach  for  fenfe,  and  hunt  for  idle  rules.  Oldham. 

To  be  damp  ;  to  be  fwampy  ;  [a  ftate  of  moifture  making 
grounds  the  more  liable  to  be  pierced  by  the  tread  of 
cattle.  Majbn.-]  —  Chalky  and  clay  lands  burn  in  hot 
weather,  chap  in  Cummer,  and  poach  in  winter.  Morti¬ 
mer.  . 

PO'ACHARD,  or  Pocherd,/.  A  kind  of  water-fowl 3 
the  Anas  terina. 

PO'ACHER,/!  One  that  deals  game. — You  old  poach¬ 
ers  have  fuch  a  way  with  you,  that  all  at  once  the  buli- 
nefs  is  done.  More’s  Foundling. 

PO'ACHINESS,y!  Marftiinefs  ;  dampnefs. — -The  val- 
lies,  becaufe  of  the  puachinejs.  they  keep  for  grafs.  Mw- 
timer. 

PO'ACHING,^/.'  Takinggame  in  an  unlawful  manner. 
See  Game-laws,  vol.  viii. 

PO'ACHY,  adj.  Damp;  marfliy.  Mr.  Pegge,  in  the 
late  Supplement  to  Grofe’s  Provincial  Gloffary,  obferves, 
that  “  ground  made  wet  by  much  rain  is  (aid  to  be  poc/uj, 
fwampy.’' — Wh3t  uplands  you  defire  for  mowing,  (hut  up 
the  beginning  of  February  ;  but  marfh-lands  lay  not  up 
till  April,  except  your  marches  be  very  pochp.  Mor¬ 
timer. 

POBASSOO'’S  ISLAND,  a  fmall  and  moderately-high 
iftand  on  the  north  coaft  of  New  Holland,  forming,  with 
Cotton’s  ifland,  a  fecure  (belter  for  (hipping,  which  cap¬ 
tain  Flinder’s  called  Malay-road.  Lat.  11. 535.  S.  Ion.  of 
this  road  1 36.  27.  E. 

POBE'DA,  (La,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  :  thir¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  Soria. 

POBET'TEN, 
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POBET'TEN,  a  town  cf  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Samland  ;  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Konigfberg. 

POBIANIT'ZA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw; 
thirty-three  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Siradia. 

POBIN'DEN,  a  town  of  Pniffia,  in  the  province  of  Sam¬ 
land  ;  fifteen  miles  north  of  Konigfberg. 

PO'BLA,  (La),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  twenty- 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Salfona. 

PO'BLA  DE  LLIL'LETT,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalo¬ 
nia;  twenty  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Urgel. 

POBLA'CION,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre;  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Eftella. 

POBLE'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  ;  twenty- 
one  miles  fouth-weft  of  Calahorra. 

POB'NITZ,  a  river  of  Bohemia, 'which  rifes  near  Culm- 
back,  on  the  borders  of  Silefia,  and  runs  into  the  Elbe 
near  Tetfchen. 

POCAHON'TAS,  a  town  of  Chefterfield  county,  in 
Virginia,  within  the  j urifdiflion  of  Peterfburg,  in  Din- 
widdie  county;  probably  deriving  its  name  from  the 
famous  princefs  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  king  Pow¬ 
hatan.  Morfe. 

PO'CAR,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  ;  feven 
miles  weft  of  Salerno. 

POCATALI'GO,  a  poft  village  of  the  United  States,  in 
Beaufort  diftrift,  South  Carolina :  fixty-four  miles  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Charleftown.'  Lat.  32.  38.  N.  Ion.  81.  2.  W. 

POCELLA'RIA,/.  in  botany.  See  Agaricus. 

POCHER'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Marawar; 
five  miles  louth  of  Ramanadporum. 

POCHET'TI.  See  Barbatelli,  vol.  ii. 

POCH'LARN.  See  Pechlarn. 

POCK,  f.  [Saxon.]  A  puftule  raifed  by  the  fmall-pox.. 

POCK'-FRETTEN, 'adj.  [pock,  and  fret,  to  corrode.] 
Pitted  with  the  fmall-pox. 

POCK'-HOLE,/  Pit  or  fear  made  by  the  fmall-pox: 

Are  thefe  but  warts  and  pockkoles  in  the  face 

O’  th’  earth  ?  -  Donne. 

POCE/-WOOD.  See  Guiacum. 

POCKE'SO,  afeaport  town  in  the  country  of  Axim,  on 
the  Gold  coaft  of  Africa. 

POCK'ET,  f.  [pocca,  Sax.  poche,  Fr.]  The  fmall  bag 
inferted  into  clothes. — As  he  was  feldom  without  medals 
in  his  pocket,  he  would  often  fnew  us  the  fame  face  on 
an  old  coin  that  we  faw  in  the  ftatue.  AddiJ'on  on  Medals. 

Here’s  a  letter 

Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  flain  Roderigo.  Shakefpeare. 

A  pocket  is  ufed  in  trade  for  a  certain  quantity;  as,  a 
pocket  of  hops.  Dr.  Jo/infon. — That  is,  becaufe  it  is  a 
poke,  or  fack.  Poke  is  the  parent  of  pocket.  Todd. 

To  POCK'ET,  v.  a.  To  put  in  the  pocket : 

Blefs’d  paper-credit  ! 

Gold,  imp’d  with  this,  can  compafs  hardeft  things, 

Can  pocket  ftates,  or  fetch  or  carry  kings.  Pope. 

To  Pocket-/:;?.  A  proverbial  form  that  denotes  the 
doing  or  taking  any  thing  clandeftinely.—  If  thy  pocket 
were  enriched  with  any  other  injuries  but  thefe,  I  am  a 
villain  ;  and  yet  you  will  ftand  to  it,  you  will  not  pocket- 
up  wrongs.  Shaltejpeare’s  Hen.  IV. 

He  lays  bis  claim 
To  half  the  profit,  half  the  fame, 

And  helps  to  pocket-np  the  game.  Prior. 

POCK'ET-BOOK,  f.  A  paper  book  carried  in  the 
pocket  for  hafty  notes. — Note  down  the  matters  of  doubt 
in  fom e  pocket-book,  and  take  the  firft  opportunity  to  get 
them  refolved.  Watts. 

POCK'ET-GLASS ,/.  Portable  looking-glafs : 

The  world’s  a  farce,  an  empty  fltow, 

Powder  and  pocket-ylafs  and  beaux.  Prior. 

POCK'ET-HOLE,  f.  The  hole  by  which  the  hand  is 
put  into  the  pocket. 
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POCK'ET-SHER'IFFS.  Sheriffs  nominated  of  the  foie 
authority  of  the  crown.  See  the  article  Sheriff. 

POCK'ETING,/.'  The  a£t  of  putting  into  the  pocket; 
the  a<5l  of  putting  up  in  pockets.  The  fluff  of  which 
pockets  are  made. 

POCK'INESS, /.  The  ftate  of  being  pocky. 

POCK'LINGTON,  a  market-town  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  fituated  in  the  level  country  weft  of  the  Wolds, 
on  a  fmall  ftream  which  falls  into  the  river  Derwent. 
Though  large,  the  town  has  no  manufactures,  nor  any 
conliderable  trade.  Population  1539.  Market  on  Satur¬ 
day  ;  and  fairs  Mar.  7,  May  6,  Aug.  5,  and  Nov.  8.  It 
is  fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  York,  and  196  north  by 
weft  of  London.  Lat.  53.  55.  N.  Ion.  o.  46.  W. 

Several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocklington  merit  the 
notice  of  the  topographer  and  antiquary.  The  Roman 
road,  called  the  Ermine-ftreet,  paffes  within  tw’o  miles  to 
the  weft  of  the  town.  Londdborough-park,  which  it  in- 
terfeCls  at  the  diftance  of  three  miles,  is  fuppofed  by  Drake, 
the  hiftorian  of  Yorkftiire,  to  be  the  ancient  Delgovitia. 
This  place  was  for  many  centuries  a  feat  of  the  ancient 
and  celebrated  family  of  the  Cliffords.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire,  as  defeendant  from 
the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Henry  Clifford,  the  fifth  and 
laft  earl  of  Cumberland.  The  houfe  is  fituated  on  eleva¬ 
ted  ground,  and  is  fu rrounded  by  an  extenlive  and  well- 
wooded  park. — At  Melburn,  five  miles  to  the  fouth-weft 
of  Pocklington,  is  the  feat  of  fir  Henry- Maghull- 
Mervin  Vafavour,  ban.  The  manfion  is  a  large  modern 
edifice  of  brick,  and  commands  fotue  fine  views  of  the 
wettern  acclivities  of  the  Wolds. — Stamford-bridge,  eight 
miles  to  the  north-w’eft,  Drake  conceives  to  be  the  feite 
of  the  Derventio:  but  Camden  fixes  that  ftation  at  Aldby, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  northward.  Here  was 
fought,  in  1066,  one  of  the  moft  bloody  battles  recorded 
in  the  hiftory  of  England,  between  the  forces  of  Harold 
II.  and  thofe  of  Tofti  his  brother,  the  baniflied  earl  of 
Northumberland,  aflifted  by  Harfagar  king  of  Norway. 
The  conteft  Lifted  from  feven  in  the  morning  till  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Norwegians  and  rebels  were 
routed  with  great  (laughter.  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  xvi.  Briti/k  Directory ,  vol.  iv. 

POCKREKES'KO,  a  river  of  North  America,  in 
New-Britain. 

PO'CO  de  PANEL'LA,  a  village  of  Brazil,  on  the 
river  Caparibe,  fome  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Pernambuco. 
It  is  greatly  reforted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pernambuco 
during  the  fummer-months ;  and  contains  a  chapel  built 
by  fubfeription,  a  row  of  houfes  running  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  other  dwellings  fcattered  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

PO'COCKE  (Ed  ward,  D.D.),  a  celebrated  orientalift, 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1604.  He  received  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  free  fchool  of  Tame,  and  in  1618  was  enter¬ 
ed  a  commoner  of  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford.  In  1620  he 
removed  to  Corpus-Chrifti  college,  in  which  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  fcholarfhip.  After  he  had  taken  a  bachelor’s 
degree,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  oriental 
languages,  firft  under  Matthias  Pafor,  a  refugee  from  the 
Palatinate,  and  then  under  the  Rev.  William  Bedwell. 
His  ardour  for  that  branch  of  learning  caufed  him  to 
make  an  extraordinary  progrefs ;  and  in  1627  he  began 
to  prepare,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  a  Syriac 
verlion  of  four  Epiftles  which  were  yet  wanting  to  a 
complete  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  into  that  lan¬ 
guage.  Thefe  were  fin i (lied  in  1628,  in  which  year  he  was 
admitted  probationer-fellow  of  his  college;  and,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  Gerard  John  Vofiius,  who  vifited 
Oxford  in  1629,  they  were  carried  by  that  learned  man  to 
Leyden,  where  they  were  printed  under  the  infpeftion  of 
Louis  de  Dieu.  Pococke  was  ordained  prieft  in  that  year  ; 
and,  having  been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  failory 
in  Aleppo,  he  arrived  in  that  city  in  1630. 

The  advantages  of  fuch  a  fituation  for  the  purfuit  of 
his  favourite  ftudies  were  not  likely  to  be  loft  unon  him. 

He 
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He  immediately  engaged  a  matter  in  the  Arabic  tongue, 
and  a  Servant  of  the  nation  for  the  purpofe  of  familiar 
converfe  in  it  5  and  he  undertook  the  tranflation  of  feve- 
ral  Arabic  books,  among  which  was  a  colledttion  of  6000 
proverbs.  Having  received  a  commiflion  from  Dr.  Laud, 
then  bilhop  or  London,  for  the  purchafe  of  Greek  coins, 
and  Greek  and  Oriental  manufcripts,  he  employed  him- 
felf  in  its  execution  ;  nor  amidft  thofe  literary  labours 
did  he  negleft  the  proper  duties  of  his  office,  but  dis¬ 
charged  them  with  great  fidelity,  even  when  they  expofed 
him  to  imminent  danger  from  the  plague.  In  1636,  being 
informed  by  Laud  of  his  intention  of  nominating  him  the 
firft  profeflor  of  the  Arabic  lefture  founded  by  that  mu¬ 
nificent  prelate  at  Oxford,  he  returned  to  occupy  a  place 
fo  conformable  to  his  wifhes.  To  this,  after  taking  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  he  was  formally  appointed  in  Auguft; 
and  he  opened  his  lectures  with  an  eloquent  Latin  oration 
on  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  The  Solici¬ 
tations  and  generous  offers  of  his  friend  Mr.  John  Greaves 
(fee  vol.  viii.  p.  826.)  to  procure  him  as  a  companion  in  a 
journey  into  the  eaft,  induced  him,  however,  after  obtain¬ 
ing  leave  of  abl’ence,  to  embark  with  that  learned  mathe¬ 
matician  in  1637  for  Conftantinople.  During  his  ftay  in 
that  city  he  employed  himfelf  in  perfecting  his  knowledge 
of  the  oriental  tongues,  and  in  purchafing  manufcripts 
for  archbifhop  Laud  ;  and  alfo  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the 
Engiifli  ambaflador.  In  1640  he  Set  out  on  his  return; 
and,  patting  through  Paris,  had  an  interview  with  the 
illuftrious  Grotius,  who  was  much  gratified  on  being  con¬ 
sulted  by  him  on  an  Arabic  tranflation  of  his  noted  book 
“  De  Veritate  Chriftianae  Religionis.” 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Pococke  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  find  his  generous  patron  Laud  a  prifoner  in  the 
tower.  His  Arabic  profelTorfhip,  however,  had  been 
founded  in  perpetuity;  and  he  proceeded  to  discharge  its 
duties,  though  the  political  commotions  of  the  times  were 
unfavourable  to  new  and  learned  ftudies.  In  1643  he 
was  prelented  by  his  college  to  the  reflory  of  Cbildrey 
in  Berkshire,  and  he  fet  himfelf  to  perform  the  functions 
of  a  parifh  prieft  with  all  the  modefty  and  Simplicity  of 
his  character.  In  his  difcourfes  to  a  rural  congregation 
he  judicioutty  kept  down  his  erudition  to  Such  a  degree, 
that  one  of  his  parifhioners  characlerifed  him  to  an  en¬ 
quiring  friend  as  “a  plain  honett  man,  but  no  latiner." 
In  1644,  the  Salary  of  his  profefiorfhip  being  Seized  by  the 
l'equettrators  as  part  of  the  archbifhop’s  ettate,  Pococke 
was  reduced  to  his  country  living.  Soon  after,  by  the 
interett  of  the  learned  Selden  and  other  friends,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  rettoration  of  his  Salary,  and  alfo  a  protefilion 
under  the  hand  of  General  Fairfax  from  the  violences  of 
the  Soldiery.  In  1648  he  was  nominated  to  the  Hebrew 
profefTorfiiip  at  Oxford  with  the  prebend  of  Chrift-church 
annexed.  His  fteadinefs,  however,  in  refilling  to  Subscribe 
the  Engagement  occafioned  Some  attempts  to  deprive  him 
both  of  his  prebend  and  profettbrfhips  ;  he  a&ually  lott 
the  prebend,  but  the  interceffion  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  new  body  of  the  univerlity  placed  in  it  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  prel'erved  the  latter  to  him.  In  the  mean  time  he 
calmly  purfued  his  ftudies  and  duties;  and  in  1650  he  pub- 
liflied  his  “  Specimen  Hillorice  Arabum,”  being  a  dif- 
courle  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  taken  from  the 
General  Hiftory  of  Gregory  Abulpharagius,  to  which  he 
added  many  learned  and  ufeful  notes.  In  165a  he  enga¬ 
ged  to  afford  his  attiftance  to  the  editors  of  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  his  talk  being  the  collation  of  the  Arabic  Penta¬ 
teuch.  He  likewife,  at  Dr.  Walton’s  requeft,  gave  various 
directions  concerning  the  plan  and  execution  of  the 
work. 

The  era  of  fanaticifm  was  now  approaching,  in  which 
the  fufficiency  of  parifh-clergymen  was  judged,  not  from 
their  learning  and  morals,  but  from  their  fuppofed  gifts. 
The  Berkshire  committee  for  ejecting  Scandalous  and  in¬ 
sufficient  minifters  in  1654  Summoned  Pococke  before 
them  upon  a  charge  from  Ibmeof  his  parifhioners  of  Chil- 
drey  who  were  not  Satisfied  with  liis  preaching,  and 


thought  him  deficient  in  the  Spirit;  and  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  ejected  from  his  living  on  account  of  ignorance 
and  insufficiency.  But  Some  of  his  Oxford  friends, parti¬ 
cularly  the  celebrated  independent  Dr.  John  Owen,  So 
warmly  reprefented  the  difgrace  which  would  follow  the 
rejection,  upon  Such  grounds,  of  a  man  eminent  for  his 
learning  throughout  Europe,  that  the  profecution  was 
abandoned.  In  1655  he  pubiifhed  “Porta  Moils,’’  being 
fix  prefatory  difcourfes  of  MoSes  Maiinonides,  containing 
an  account  of  the  Talmud  of  the  Jewifh  doftrine  and 
discipline.  They  were  written  in  Arabic  expreffed  in 
Hebrew  characters.  Pococke  added  a  Latin  verlion,  with 
a  large  appendix  of  miscellaneous  notes ;  and  this  work 
was  the  firft  production  of  the  Hebrew  preSs  at  Oxford. 
In  1659,  according  to  his  promife  to  Selden,  he  pubiifhed 
the  “  Annals  of  the  Patriarch  Eutychius,”  in  Arabic  and 
Latin,  with  the  preface  of  Selden,  and  notes. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  a  favourable  event 
to  him,  in  common  with  other  royalifts.  He  obtained 
the  reftitution  of  his  prebend  or  canonry  of  Chrift-church  ; 
and  in  that  year,  1660,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divi¬ 
nity.  He  continued  during  life  to  perform  the  duties  of 
both  his  profettbrfhips,  though  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  oriental  literature,  with  molt  other  kinds  of 
Serious  ftudy,  fell  into  discouragement  in  the  new  reign. 
His  further  publications  were,  “  Carmen  Abu  Ifmaeiis 
Tograi,  Arab,  et  Lat.  Gregorii  Abul  Farajii  Hiftoria 
Dynaftarum,  Arab,  et  Lat.  4to.  1663,  1674,  with  a  Sup¬ 
plement;  Commentaries  upon  Micah,  Malachi,  Hofea, 
and  Joel.”  In  thefe  laft  he  is  a  defender  of  the  purity  of 
the  Hebrew  text  againft  the  objections  of  Several  learned 
men,  and  particularly  labours  to  Set  in  a  ftrong  light  the 
predictions  in  the  Old  Teftament  generally  SuppoSed  by 
Chriltians  to  relate  to  JeSus  Chrift.  This  laft  work  he 
pubiifhed  in  1691  ;  and  if  he  intended,  which  is  not  cer¬ 
tain,  to  purfue  the  fame  plan  with  the  other  minor  pro¬ 
phets,  he  was  prevented  therein  by  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  10th  of  September  in  that  year,  being  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age.  A  gradual  diminution  of  ttrength 
and  bodily  vigour  had  for  Some  time  previoufly  to  this 
indicated  his  approaching  diflolution,  but  his  intelledsand 
memory  were  continued  almoft  unimpaired  to  the  laft. 
His  body  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrift-church  j 
and  on  the  north  wall  there  is  a  monument,  with  an  in¬ 
scription,  from  which  the  following  is  a  extraCI  :  “  Ed¬ 
ward  us  Pococke,  S.T.D.  cujus  nomen  audias,  nihil  hie 
defama  delideres.”  To  the  excellence  of  his  private  cha¬ 
racter,  Mr.  Locke  bears  the  moft  ample  testimony.  He 
represents  him  as  free,  open,  and  intelligent  in  his  con¬ 
versation  ;  Sincere,  modeft,  humble,  and  tranquil,  Singu¬ 
larly  charitable,  and  forgetful  of  injuries.  He  adds,  “His 
life  appeared  to  me  one  conftant  calm;  and  I  can  Say  of 
him  what  few  men  can  fay  of  any  friend  of  theirs,  nor  I 
of  any  other  of  my  acquaintance;  that  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  I  ever  once  Saw  in  him  one  aCtion,  that  I  did  or  could 
in  my  own  mind  blame,  or  thought  amifs  in  him.”  As 
a  Scholar,  his  knowledge  of  language  comprised  all  the 
principal  Oriental  tongues,  with  Some  European,  beiides 
the  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  father  of  a  numerous  fa¬ 
mily,  of  whom  the  eldelt  Son,  Edward  Pococke,  pub- 
lifhed  under  his  father’s  direClion,  in  1671,  an  Arabic 
work,  with  a  Latin  verlion,  entitled  “PhiloSophus  Auto- 
didaCtus,  five  Epiltola  Abu  Jaalir  Ebn  Tophail  de  Hai  Ebn 
Yokdhan.”  The  defign  of  the  author  Abu  Jaalir  Ebn 
Tophail,  who  was  a  Mahometan  philofopher,  is  to  fliow, 
by  an  ingenious  fiCiion,  how  human  reafon,  by  observation 
and  experience,  without  any  attiftance,  may  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  natural  things,  and  from  thence  rife  to 
Supernatural,  particularly  to  God  and  a  future  Hate.  For 
this  purpofe  he  fuppofes  a  perfon,  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan, 
brought  up  by  himfelf,  where  he  was  altogether  deftitute 
of  inttruCtion,  but  what  he  could  get  from  his  own  ob¬ 
servations.  Mr.  Pococke  had  alfo  prepared  an  Arabic 
hiftory,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  and  actually  Sent  it  to  the 
preSs;  but  this  performance,  not  being  printed  off  when 
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his  father  died,  was  withdrawn  by  him  upon  a  dilguft  at 
his  being  difappointed  of  fucceeding  him  in  the  Hebrew 
profeffoi'fhip.  Hi  on-.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog. 

PO'COCKE  (Richard,  D.D),  a  diftinguifhed  traveller, 
and  a  prelate  of  the  Irifh  church,  was  a  diftant  relation 
of  the  preceding.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  South¬ 
ampton,  and  head-mailer  of  the  free-fchool  there;  and  in 
that  town  Richard  was  born  in  1704.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  his  native  place,  whence  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Corpus-Chrifti  college  in  Oxford.  In  1731  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  and  in  1733  that  of 
d  oft  or,  at  which  time  he  pofTefTed  the  precentorfhip  of 
Lifmore.  During  that  and  the  following  year  he  made  a 
tour  on  the  continent,  probably  as  tutor  to  fome  young 
man  of  rank.  In  1736  he  made  a  fecond  tour,  in  which 
he  took  his  way  through  Holland,  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  Italy,  to  Leghorn.  From  this  lall  place  he  embarked 
in  September  1737  for  Egypt,  in  which  country  he 
purfued  his  travels  till  the  following  fpring.  In  March 
1738)  he  embarked  at  Damietta  for  Paleftine,  which 
diltridl  he  diligently  furveyed,  and  then  took  his  courfe 
through  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Cyprus,”  Candia,  and  Afia 
Minor,  to  Conftantinople.  He  returned  by  fea  from 
Cephalenia  to  Medina,  whence,  through  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Flanders,  he  proceeded  homewards.  He  reached 
London  in  Auguft  1741,  after  an  abfence  of  five  years. 
The  refults  of  his  observations  and  refearches  were  given 
to  the  public  under  the  title  of  “  Defcription  of  the  Eaft 
and  Some  other  Countries,”  of  which,  the  firft  volume, 
entitled  “  Obfervations  on  Egypt,”  dedicated  to  Henry 
earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  appeared  in  1743, 
folio;  and  the  fecond,  entitled  “Obfervations  on  Pa¬ 
leftine,  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Cyprus,  and  Candia,”  de¬ 
dicated  to  Philip  earl  of  Chefterfield,  in  1745,  folio. 
Thefe  publications  were  well  received,  and  gave  him  a 
place  among  curious  and  learned  travellers.  His  remarks 
chiefly  relate  to  buildings,  infcriptions,.  and  other  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity;  but  he  has  likewife  many  obfervations 
refpefling  manners  and  cuftoms,  and  the  products  of 
nature  and  art  in  the  countries  which  he  vifited.  The 
earl  of  Chefterfield,  when  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1745,  carried  Dr.  Pococke  with  him  as  one  of 
his  domeftic  chaplains,  and  made  him  archdeacon  of 
Dublin.  In  1756,  the  duke  of  Devonfhire,  then  lord- 
lieutenant,  promoted  him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Oflory. 
He  was  translated  to  Meath  in  x 765,  in  which  year  he 
died  of  an  apoplexy.  Befides  his  foreign  travels,  he 
vifited  various  parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  and  made 
a  tour  in  Scotland  as  far  as  Dingwall.  He  gave  a  de¬ 
fcription  of  a  bafaltic  rock  in  the  harbour  of  Dunbar,  re- 
fembling  the  Giant’s  Caufeway,  printed  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lii.  and  of  fome  antiquities  found  in  Ireland, 
printed  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  ii.  Several  manu- 
fcripts  prefented  by  him  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  relating  to 
Ireland,  are  preferved  in  that  repofitory.  Anecd.  ofBowyer. 

PO'COCKE  (Sir  George,  K.B.),  an  eminent  Britifh 
admiral,  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Tho.  Pococke,  M.A. 
F.  R.S.  chaplain  to  Green wich-hofpital,  born  March  6, 
1706.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  began  his  profeflion 
in  the  navy  under  his  uncle  fir  George  Byng,  afterwards 
lord  vifcount  Torrington.  In  1718,  he  Served  on-board 
the  fleet  in  that  memorable  vidtory  off  Sicily;  and  went 
through  the  different  ranks  of  his  profeflion  with  diftin¬ 
guifhed  afliduity.  His  gallantry  and  prudence  at  Mar- 
tinico,  when  a  commodore,  in  1748,  were  highly  fpoken 
of.  In  February  1754,  he  had  a  confiderable  command 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  he  continued  till,  in  1758,  he 
commanded,  as  admiral  in  chief,  the  Britifh  fleet  there, 
and,  with  an  inferior  force,  gained  three  fignal  vidlories 
over  the  French;  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company  were  voted  him  in  1759.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  fome  fevere  but  fuccefsful  actions;  and  return¬ 
ed  to  England,  with  much  honour,  in  3760.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  1761,  commander  in  chief  of  the  naval  force  againft 
theHavannah,  the  taking  of  which,  and  thehardfhips  his 
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fleet  encountered  in  returning  home,  are  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  events  of  his  life.  See  the  article  England,  vol.  iv. 
P-  7  33- 

Peace  followed  ;  and  our  admiral  retired  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  labours  in  domeftic  fociety;  but,  in  1780, 
through  a  difguft  at  the  appointment  of  fir  Hugh  Paliifer 
to  the  governorfhip  of  Green  wich-hofpital,  he  relinquifh- 
ed  the  emolument  of  his  half  pay.  He  was  refpedted  by 
his  enemies  abroad,  efteemed  and  beloved  by  his  officers, 
and  adored  by  the  failors.  His  private  virtues  were  ad¬ 
equate  to  his  public  renown.  He  was  an  excellent 
father,  a  benevolent  brother,  and  an  affectionate  rela¬ 
tion  to  all  his  family.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  April,  1792, 
in  the  87th  year  of  hisAge ;  and  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  family  vault  at  Twickenham,  near  thole  of  his 
lady,  by  whom  he  left  one  fon,  George  Pococke,  efq. 
F.R.S.  and  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  late 
earl  Powlet,  by  whom  file  had  the  prefent  earl  and  eight 
other  children,  and  died  in  the  year  1811.  Gent.  Mae;. 
1792.  Debrett's  Peerage,  1820. 

POCOCK'E’s  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  feas. 
Lat.6.2.  S.  Ion.  xx8.  12. E. 

POCOCKE  POIN'T,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New 
Zealand,  formerly  the  north-weft  point  of  the  bay  of 
Iflands  :  four  miles  weft  of  Cape  Brett. 

POCOGNA'CA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mincio  :  four  miles  north  of  Mantua. 

POCOHON'TAS,  a  townfhip  of  the  United  States,  in 
Chefterfield  county,  Virginia,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Appomatox. 

POCOMO'KE,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
fouth-eaft  part  of  Maryland,  which  runs  fouth-weft  into 
the  Chefapeak,  forming  a  confiderable  bay  at  its  mouth. 
Length  forty  miles.  1  ^ 

POCO'NA,  a  town  of  Peru  :  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Cuzco. 

POC'ULENT,  adj.  [ poculum ,  Lat.]  Fit  for  drink. 
— Some  of  thefe  herbs  which  are  not  efculent,  are  not- 
W'ithftanding  poculent  ;  as  hops  and  broom.  Bacon. 

POCULIFOR'MIS,  adj.  [ poculum ,  Lat.  a  cup.]  In 
botany;  hollow  and  cylindrical,  with  an  hemifphericai 
bafe;  the  fides  at  the  topftraight,  not  recurved. 

POCUM'MA,  f.  A  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a  fpecies  of  plant  which  they  ufe  as  an  aftrin- 
gent.  Their  manner  of  taking  it  is  very  Angular ;  for 
they  put  the  leaves  among  the  dough,  and  bake  them  into 
a  mafs  with  the  bread,  and  then  eat  the  whole  together  in 
their  food.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  32a. 

POCU'TIA,  or  Pokucia,  a  province  of  Poland,  an¬ 
nexed  to  Auftria,  and  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Galicia. 

POCZATEK',  a  town  of  Bohemia:  fixty-lix  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Prague.  Population  x8oo. 

POD,  f.  [bode,  boede,  Dutch,  a  little  houfe.  Skinner .] 
The  capfule  of  legumes;  the  cafe  of  feeds. — To  raife 
tulips,  fave  the  feeds  which  are  ripe,  when  the  pods  begin 
to  open  at  the  top,  which  cut  oft’  with  the  ftaiks  from  the 
root,  and  keep  the  pods  upright,  that  the  feed  do  not  fall 
out.  Mortimer. 

PODA'GRA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  tts?,  foot,  and  ayp«,  lei¬ 
sure,  becaufe  it  generally  firft  attacks  the  feet.]  The  gout. 
See  the  article  Pathology,  vol.  xix.  p.  272. 

PODAGRA'RIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  ZEgopodium. 

PODAG'RICAL,  adj.  Afflicted  with  the  gout.— From 
a  magnetical  activity  muft  be  made  out,  that  a  loadllone, 
held  in  the  hand  of  one  that  is  podagrical,  doth,  either 
cure  or  give  great  eafe  in  the  gout.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. — 
Gouty;  relating  to  the  gout. 

PODA'LA  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  : 
eighteen  miles  weft  of  Ongole. 

PODALIR'IUS,  a  fon  of  Hifculapius  and  Epione.  He 
was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Centaur  Chiron  ;  and  he 
made  himfelf  under  him  fuch  a  mafter  of  medicine,  that, 
during  the  Trojan  war,  the  Greeks  invited  him  to  their 
camp,  to  flop  a  peftilence  which  had  baffled  the  (kill  of  all 
their  phyficians.  Some  however  fuppofe,  that  he  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  phyfician  in  the 
<)  A  Grecian 
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Grecian  army,  but  as  a  warrior,  attended  by  his  brother 
Machaon,  in  thirty  (hips,  with  foldiers  from  CEchalia, 
Ithome,  and  Trica.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  younger 
brother,  and  to  have  been  on  the  whole  lefs  diftinguifhed 
than  Machaon  ;  though,  like  him,  he  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  a  king.  On  his  return  from  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
he  was  (hipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Caria,  where  he  was 
hofpitably  received  by  a  fhepherd,  who,  having  learned 
that  he  was  a  phyfician,  took  him  to  king  Damasthus, 
whofe  daughter  had  accidentally  fallen  from  the  top  of  a 
houfe.  Podalirius  bled  her  in  both  arms,  after  which  (lie 
recovered,  which  fo  delighted  the  king,  that  he  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  Cherfones  as  a  portion. 
Here  Podalirius  built  two  cities,  the  one  of  which  he 
called  Syrnum,  from  his  wife,  Syrna,  and  the  other  By- 
^baffus,  which  was  the  name  of  the  fhepherd  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  him  when  fhipwrecked.  Among  other  children, 
he  had  a  fon,  called  Hippolochus,  from  w  hom,  in  a  direft 
line,  Hippocrates  conlidered  himfelf  as  defcended.  The 
Carians,  after  his  death,  built  him  a  temple,  and  paid 
him  divine  honours. 

PODALYR'IA,  f.  in  botany.  SeeSoPHORA. 

PODA'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Con- 
dapilly  :  eight  miles  from  Mafulipatam. 

PODANG-ME  W',  a  large  and  populous  city  of  the 
Birman  empire,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Prome. 

PODAR'GE,  one  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of  tu'oof  the 
horfes  of  Achilles,  by  the  Zephyrs.  The  word  intimates 
rite  fwiftnefs  of  her  feet. 

POD'DER,  /.  A  gatherer  of  peafecods,  beans,  and  other 
pulfe. 

PO'DEM,  a  village  of  Trebifond,  in  Afiatic  Turkey: 
thirty  miles  eaft  of  Trebifond. 

PODEM'NO,  a  village  of  Tobollk,  in  Afiatic  Ruflia  : 
forty-four  miles  eaft  of  Kemlkoi. 

PODEN'DA,  a  village  of  Afia  Minor,  at  the  junbfion 
of  the  Sihoun  with  the  Adana:  thirty-three  miles  north 
of  Adana. 

PO'DENSAC,  a  town  of  France,  fituated  on  the  river 
Gironde.  Population  1400.  It  is  eighteen  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Bourdeaux. 

PODENSEE',  a  town  of  Auftria  :  eight  miles  weft  of 
Tulin. 

PODEN'TES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Coimbra. 

PODENZA'NA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Piacenza,  or 
Placentia  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Piacenza. 

PODERA'DOS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  epifcopal 
towm  of  Phoenicia,  the  epilcopate  being  dependent  on 
Thefus,  the  fecond  metropolis  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch. 

POD'ERIS,  f  [from  the  Gr.  wh?,  foot,  and  ccya,  to 
adopt.]  In  antiquity,  a  robe  hanging  down  to  the  feet; 
but  it  is  chiefly  ufed  to  exprefs  a  linen  garment,  a  furplice, 
a  fhirt.  The  Jewifh  priefis  were  covered  with  this  kind 
of  long  furplices  during  the  time  of  their  attendance  in 
the  temple  ;  and  this  was  the  proper  habit  of  their  order. 

PODES'TA,/!  [Italian.]  A  magiftrate,  orofficerofjuftice 
and  policy,  in  a  tree  city  ;  particularly  in  Italy,  and  chiefly 
applied  to  certain  magiftrates  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  whofe 
funblion  was  to  adminifter  juftice  in  thofe  republics. 
The  podefta  in  Venice  correfponded  to  the  prator  in 
ancient  Rome,  though  appeals  lay  from  his  decifions. 

PODES'TA  (Andrea),  a  painter,  was  born  at  Genoa  in 
1628,  and  became  the  ditciple  of  Andrea  Ferrari.  Strutt 
fays,  “  that  as  a  painter  it  does  not  appear  that  he  greatly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf;  but  feveral  fpirited  and  mafterly 
etchings,  which  he  produced,  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
very  fkilful  artift.  The  heads  of  his  figures  are  finely 
charadferized;  and  the  other  extremities  a  re  well  exprefled.” 
Among  the  be  ft  of  Podefta’s  prints  are  the  following: 
Four  Bacchanaliah  fuhjebis,  in  large  folio,  after  Titian, 
one  of  which  is  from  the  celebrated  pidiure  of  Bacchus 
leaping  from  his  Car  to  greet  Ariadna,  which  was  lately 
in  the  collediion  of  the  earl  of  Kinnaird,  and  from  which 
Mr.  Bone  executed  a  moll  exquilite  copy  in  enamel; 


Love  cultivating  the  Arts,  an  allegorical  print  in  folio, 
dedicated  to  Guido  ;  and  a  pair  from  the  life  of  St.  Diego, 
after  Caracci,  alfo  in  folio. 

PODESTA'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe :  , 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Verona. 

PO'DEX,  f.  in  anatomy,  &c.  the  anus,  or  fundament. 

PODGE,  f  A  puddle;  a  plafh.  Not  vj'ed. 

POD'GINOCK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Ufting:  100  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Uft  Sifolfk. 

PODGOROD'KOI,  a  fortrefs  of  Afiatic  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Oufa,  on  the  Oural:  ninety-two  miles  eaft 
of  Orenbourg. 

PODGOR'ZA,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  States,  in  Gali¬ 
cia,  on  the  Viftula,  oppofite  to  Cracow.  It  contains  4000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  weavers  and  mechanics.  Its  trade 
was  formerly  confiderable,  and  moft  of  the  merchants  of 
Warfaw  had  correfpondents  here  ;  but,  after  this  part  of 
Poland  had  become  fubjedl  to  Auftria,  its  bufinefs  de¬ 
clined,  though  the  government  made  it  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  depots  of  the  fait  dug  from  the  mines  of  Wieliczka. 
In  1815,  when  the  powers  of  Europe  agreed  to  make 
Cracow  a  free  city,  the  Auftrian  government  extended 
the  fame  privileges  to  Podgorza. 

PODGUR'ZE,  or  Podgarze,  a  fmall  river  of  Poland, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Auftrian  Galicia  and 
Rufliun  Poland,  after  which  it  flows  into  the  Dniefter. 

PODHOR'ZE,  a  river  of  Auftrian  Poland,  which  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Auftrian  and  Ruffian  Po¬ 
land,  and  falls  into  the  Dniefter. 

PO'DICEPS,  f.  in  ornithology,  a  name  given  by  many 
to  the  feveral  kinds  of  Colymbi,  or  divers,  which  are 
alfo  called  in  Englifh  arfe-foots,  from  their  legs  being 
placed  very  backward  on  their  bodies,  by  which  means 
they  have  great  advantages  in  fwimmingand  diving.  See 
Colymbus  podiceps,  vol.  iv.  and  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  iv. 
p.  26,7. 

PO  DIEBR  AD',  a  town  of  the  interior  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Elbe:  thirty-one  miles  eaft  of  Prague.  Population 
2400. 

PODILIPKA'NI,  a  fmall  town  of  European  Ruflia,  in 
Beflarabia,  on  the  Pruth. 

PODKAM'MEN,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Ga¬ 
licia  :  fifty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Lemberg. 

PODKAM'MEN,  a  village  of  Tobolfk,  in  Afiatic  Ruflia,, 
on  the  Tzulimm. 

PODLA'CHIA,  one  of  the  eight  palatinates  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Poland,  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by 
the  river  Bug,  on  the  fouth  by  the  palatinate  of  Lublin, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Viftula.  Its  area  is  5520  fquare 
miles;  its  population  438,000.  It  is  entirely  level,  and 
has  a  number  of  marfhy  trails  and  fmall  ftreams ;  but  the 
only  large  rivers  are  thofe  which  form  its  boundaries.  It 
refembles  the  reft  of  Poland  fo  much  as  to  require  no  fepa- 
rate  defcription.  The  chief  town  is  Siedlce. 

Podlachxa  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  palatinate  in  ancient 
Poland,  of  which  the  chief  town  was  Bielfk.  It  was  of 
greater  extent  than  the  prefent  province;  and  is  now  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  Ruffian  territories. 

PODLUZ AC'S,  a  tribe  of  Croats,  fettled  in  a  fmall 
diftridt  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Moravia,  between 
the  Theya  and  the  March.  Of  late  their  numbers  have 
confiderably  increafed,  and  they  have  fpread  over  a  larger 
extent  of  country.  Though  furrounded  and  partly  in¬ 
termixed  with  Germans,  they  preferve  their  ancient  drefs 
and  language. 

PODMASCHESCHNA'IA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Archangel:  forty-eight  miles  fouth-vveft 
of  Mezen. 

PO'DOK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw;  thirty  miles  north- weft  of  Braclavv. 

PO'DOL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chrudim; 
five  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Chrudim. 

PODOLE'PIS,  f.  [fo  named  by  Labillardiere,  from  the 
Gr.  whs,  a  foot,  arid  Aswi?,  a  fcale,  in  allufion  to  the  nume¬ 
rous  fcales  which  clothe  the  flower-ftalks.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  lyngenefia,  order  polygamia  fuperflua, 
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natural  order  of  compofitae  capitatse,  Linn,  (corymbiferae, 
Generic  characters — Common  calyx  hemifpherical, 
imbricated,  with  numerous  ftalked  membranous  fcales. 
Corolla  compound,  radiated  ;  florets  of  the  difk  numerous, 
tubular,  all  perfeCt,  with  five  equal  fpreading  fegments; 
thofe  of  the  radius  female,  ligulate,  with  from  two  to 
four  oblong  fegments.  Stamina:  filaments  in  the  florets 
of  the  difk  only,  five,  capillary  ;  antherae  united  into  a 
rather  prominent  tube.  Piftillum  ;  in  all  the  florets; 
germen  inferior,  obovate;  ftyle  cylindrical,  fcarcely  fo 
long  as  the  ftamens  ;  ftigmas  two,  bluntilh,  fpreading. 
Pericarpium  none,  except  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds 
1'olitary,  oblong,  compreffed.  Down  feflile,  capillary, 
roughifh.  Receptacle  naked,  dotted. — Ejjential  Character. 
Receptacle  naked;  down  Ample;  calyx  hemifpherical, 
imbricated,  with  ftalked  membranous  fcales.  Two  fpecies. 

1.  Podolepis  rugata,  or  wrinkle-fcaled  podolepis  :  fcales 

of  the  calyx  rugged,  obtufe.  Native  of  the  fouth-weft 
coaft  of  New  Holland.  Sent  fo  Kew,  by  Mr.  Peter  Good, 
in  1803.  It  requires  the  fhelter  of  a  greenhoufe  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  Root  perennial. 
Stem  herbaceous,  either  quite  Ample,  or  a  little  branched 
at  the  top  only,  about  a  foot  high,  minutely  downy. 
Leaves  linear,  acute,  entire;  the  lower  ones  fomewhat 
lanceolate.  Flowers  few,  on  long,  terminal,  Ample,  fcaly 
ftalks;  their  difk  is  about  an  inch  wide;  the  radius fhort; 
calyx  of  a  tawny  or  ruity  hue,  fliining,  chaffy;  the  outer- 
moff  fcales  fpatulate.  * 

2.  Podolepis  acuminata,  or  fharp-fcaled  podolepis  : 
(Scalia  jaceoides;  Curt.  Mag.  t.  956.)  Scales  of  the 
calyx  even,  fltarp-pointed.  Gathered  in  New  South 
Wales  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  fent  to  Kew  by  Col.  Paterfon, 
in  1803.  It  is  a  hardy  green-houfe  plant,  flowering  all 
through  the  fummer,  and  differs  from. the  former  chiefly 
in  having  a  larger  flower,  the  radius  being  confiderably 
longer,  as  well  as  in  the  (liarpnefs  of  the  calyx-fcales.  All 
the  florets  are  of  a  golden  yellow. 

PODO'LIA,  an  extenfive  province  or  government  of 
the  fouth-weft  of  European  Rullia,  lying  adjacent  to  the 
Auftrian  province  of  the  Buckowine’.  Its  area  is  20,400 
fquare  miles ;  its  population  1,330,000,0!  wdiomthe  majo¬ 
rity  are  Poles,  though  the  Ruffians  and  Jews  are  numerous. 
This  province  adjoins  the  Carpathians,  and  has  a  furface 
confiderably  elevated  above  the  level  ofthefea;  fo  that  vines 
do  not  thrive  here,  though  the  latitude  is  only  from  48  to 
50.  Yet  Podolia  cannot  be  called  a  mountainous,  or  even  a 
hilly,  country  ;  and  it  is  amply  indemnified  for  the  want  of 
vines,  by  its  aptitude  for  the  production  of  corn  and  paf- 
turage.  In  thefe  it  does  not  yield  to  any  part  of  the 
Ruffian  empire,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  both  corn 
and  cattle.  Yet  the  inhabitants  are  by  no  means  induf- 
trious  ;  the  furface  of  the  foil  is  barely  fcratched  by  the 
plough,  and  every  prccefs  connected  with  agriculture  or 
the  arts  is  conducted  in  the  molt  imperfeCt  manner.  The 
forefts  are  extenfive,  affording  for  export,  timber,  pitch, 
tar,  rofin,  potafh,  and  Polifh  cochineal.  The  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Podolia  are  hemp,  flax,  faltpetre,  tobacco,  and 
bees-wax.  The  chief  rivers,  the  Dnielter  and  the  Bog, 
facilitate  the  conveyance  of  commodities  to  the  Black 
Sea  ;  but  the  commerce  of  the  province  is  limited,  and 
the  manufactures  trifling, 

Podolia  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  an  independent  duchy, 
which  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Poles,  and  incor¬ 
porated  by  the  Ukraine,  a  frontier  -  province.  Being 
expofed  to  frequent  ravages  from  the  Tartars,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  acquired  the  warlike  habits  of  borderers.  Their 
capital  is  Kaminiec,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Ruffians, 
Kaminetz-Podolfk,  -d  place  well-known  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  17th  century,  from  the  oppofition  which  it  made  to 
the  Turks ;  and,  though  they  obliged  it  to  yield  in  1672, 
they  were  not  able  to  pufn  their  conquefts  farther,  and 
foon  after  ceafed  to  be  formidable,  as  aggreffors,  either  in 
Hungary  or  Podolia. 

A  Mr.  John  Chmielecki,  having  read  in  Kirchner’s 
Annals  a  conjecture  that  the  fubterraneous  caves  and 
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paflages  in  Podolia  had  a  communication  with  thofe 
below  ICiow,  refolved  to  examine  a  Ate  in  Czortkow,  to 
difcover  any  traces  of  fubterraneous  caves  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  A  cavity  in  the  alabafter  rocks,  overgrown  with 
grafs  and  weeds,  was  found  to  be  an  opening  made  by  art, 
which  had  however  been  choked  up  with  earth  and  rub- 
bifti.  When  the  workmen  had  cleared  away  the  earth 
before  the  entrance,  a  mephitic  vapour  iffued  from  the 
opening,  which  fo  affeCted  them,  that  they  fell  fenfelefs 
on  the  ground  ;  but,  on  being  removed  into  a  purer  at- 
mofphere,  foon  recovered.  On  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Chmielecki  returned  with  the  town-clerk,  and  Ax  refolute 
peafants,  provided  with  fwords,  piftols,  torches,  and 
candles,  and  defcended  himfelf  into  the  cave,  well-armed, 
and  with  a  lighted  torch  and  a  tinder-box.  Having  hold 
of  a  rope  of  three  hundred  fathoms,  he  crept  through  the 
narrow  entrance,  which  is  about  ten  yards  long,  into  a 
fubterraneous  excavation,  which  refembled  a  fpacious  and 
lofty  oval  hall,  hewn  in  alabafter,  and  had  a  very  pleafing 
effeCt.  Here  he  refted  for  fome  time,  and  then  called  to 
his  companions  who  were  waiting  at  the  entrance,  and 
who  after  much  perfuafton  followed  him.  On  further 
examining  the  cave,  they  difcovered  feveral  paflages  of 
various  Azes  connected  with  each  other,  all  curioufly 
hewn  out  in  alabafter,  and  covering  a  large  extent.  But 
whether  thefe  paflages  extended  to  a  great  diftance, 
whether  they  have  an  ifl'ue  on  the  furface  or  not,  were 
queftions  which  they  could  not  refolve,  as  they 
had  got  to  the  end  of  their  line,  and  would  not  venture 
to  proceed  without  a  clue.  After  remaining  there  four 
hours,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  by  the  prelfure  of  the 
long-confined  air,  which  almoft  extinguiflied  their  torches 
and  impeded  their  breath.  The  refults  of  their  exami¬ 
nation  are  as  follow  :  All  the  fubterraneous  vaults  appear 
to  be  formed  partly  by  nature  and  partly  by  art:  they 
contain  feveral  halls,  or  rather  fpacious  vaults,  the  walls 
and  roofs  of  which  are  of  pure  alabafter.  They  commu¬ 
nicate  by  means  of  feveral  paflages  running  in  different 
directions  and  of  various  breadths,  fome  of  them  large 
enough  for  a  coach  and  horfes  to  turn  in.  One  of  thefe 
caves  has  a  near  refemblance  to  a  kitchen  ;  for  they 
found  upon  the  hearth,  railed  of  feveral  layers  of  alabafter, 
fragments  of  charcoal,  and  remains  of  a  kind  of  wood 
(the  fummer  cherry)  which  is  not  a  native  of  the 
country  near  the  excavation.  In  fome  places  they  difco¬ 
vered  human  Ikulls,  which  crumbled  into  dull:  on  being 
touched.  They  likewife  found  a  filver  coin  of  about  the 
fize  of  a  fixpence,  on  which,  but  with  great  difficulty,  the 
name  of  Hadrianns  is  to  be  deciphered.  They  alfo  faw 
feveral  earthen  veffels  refembling  modern  dirties ;  but 
did  not  touch  them.  Lit.  Gaz.  1822. 

PODOLIC'Z,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river  Poprat : 
twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Palorza. 

PODOL'SK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Mofcow  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Molcow.  Lat.  53. 
16.  N.  Ion.  37.  29.  E. 

PODOLYB',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz:  twelve  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Konigin- 
gratz. 

PODOM'ETER.  See  Pedometer. 

PODONIP'TAE,  [from  the  Gr.  7 ra?,  foot,  and 

nwa,  I  walh.]  A  name  given  to  fome  of  the  rigid  Ana- 
baptifts,  who  enjoin  it  as  an  obligation  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  community  to  walh  one  another’s  feet,  in 
compliance  with  the  example  of  Chrift. 

PODOPERU'RA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  country  of  the 
people  called  Limyrices.  Ptolemy. 

PODOPHYL'LUM,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  ttov;,  tj-oSo?,  a  foot, 
and  (pvKhov ,  a  leaf ;  the  leaf  relembling  the  webbed  foot  of 
water-fowl.]  Duck’s-foot,  or  Man-apple;  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria,  order  monogynia,  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  rhceadete,  (ranunculacete,  Jujj.)  Generic 
characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  three-leaved,  large,  co¬ 
loured,  concave-ereCt;  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  deciduous. 

Corolla  : 
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Corolla:  petals  nine,  orbicular,  concave,  plaited  at  the 
edge.  Stamina:  filaments  very  many,  very  ffiort;  an- 
therae  oblong,  large,  erefl.  Piftillum  :  germ  roundiffi  ; 
ftyle  none;  ftigma  blunt,  plaited.  Pericarpium;  berry 
ovate,  crowned  with  the  ftigma,  one-celled.  Seeds  very 
many,  roundifh  ;  receptacle  free. — EJfential  Char  after.  Ca¬ 
lyx  three-leaved  ;  corolla  nine-petalied  :  berry  one-celled, 
crowned  with  the  ftigma.  Linnaeus  has  two  fpecies. 

1.  Podophyllum  peltatum,  duck’s-foot,  or  may-apple  : 
leaves  peltate,  lobate.  This  plant  grows  naturally  in 
many  parts  of  North  America.  The  root  is  compofed  of 
many  thick  tubers,  which  are  fattened  together  by  flefhy 
fibres,  which  fpread  and  propagate  greatly  under  ground, 
fending  out  many  fmaller  fibres  which  ttrike  downward. 
In  the  fpring  arife  feveral  footftalks  about  fix  inches  high, 
which  divide  into  two  fmaller,  each  fuftaining  one  leaf, 
compofed  of  five,  fix,  or  feven,  lobes,  the  five  middle  be¬ 
ing  deeply  indented  at  the  top;  thefe  join  together  at 
their  bafe,  where  the  footftalk  meets,  which  is  fattened  to 
the  under  fide  of  the  leaf  like  the  handle  of  a  target ;  the 
leaves  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green.  At  the  divifion 
of  the  footftalk  comes  out  the  flower,  with  a  large  calyx 
covering  it  like  a  flieath  ;  the  flower  has  nine  pretty 
large  white  petals,  which  are  roundilh  at  the  top,  and 
plaited  on  their  borders.  The  flowers  appear  in  May  ; 
and,  when  they  fall  off,  the  germ  fwells  to  a  fruit  of  the 
fize  and  fliape  of  the  common  hip,  or  fruit  of  the  wild 
rofe.  This  is  at  firft  green,  but  when  ripe  changes  to  a 
yellow  colour.  It  appears  from  Evelyn’s  Kalendar,  that 
it  was  cultivated  here  in  1664, 

The  may-apple  is  common  in  every  part  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  low  fhady  fituations. 
The  root  is  the  part  ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes:  it  is  a 
fure  purgative  ;  one  fcruple  is  a  dofe  for  an  adult,  the  root 
being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder ;  and  may  be  joined  with 
the  fubmurias  hydrarg.  with  great  advantage.  The  In¬ 
dians  have  a  method  of  roafting  the  roots  in  the  hot  afhes 
of  a  wood  fire,  until  they  are  of  a  mealy  whitenefs  in  the 
infide;  then  break  them  to  pieces,  and  boil  them  in  fix 
gills  of  foft  water  to  one  gill :  given  to  the  patient  at 
bed-time,  it  operates  early  in  the  next  morning:  fix  roots 
are  the  number  to  be  fo  ufed  for  an  adult.  The  Indians 
ufe  the  may-apple  for  all  eruptions  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
foulnefs  of  the  blood.  The  roots  ought  to  be  gathered 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  leaf  begins  to  turn  yellow. 

2.  Podophyllum  diphyllum  :  leaves  binate,  femicor- 
date.  This  was  fent  to  Linnaeus  from  Peter  Collinfon, 
as  a  fpecies  of  Podophyllum.  He  had  it  from  Virginia. 
Linnaeus  doubts  whether  it  may  not  be  rather  a  fpecies  of 
Sanguinaria,  fince  it  has  a  Angle  binate  leaf,  a  leaflefs  ra¬ 
dical  fcape,  and  an  oblong  capfule.  It  is  feparated  from 
this  genus  by  Barton,  Michaux,  and  Purfh  ;  and  is  thus 
diftinguifhed  :  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  deciduous;  petals 
eight,  incurved;  capfule  obovate,  fomewhat  ftalked,  of  one 
cell,  burfting  below  the  fummit  5  feeds  feveral,  oblong, 
truncated  at  the  bafe.  It  has  received  the  name  of  Jeffer- 
fonia  diphylla.  It  belongs  to  the  clafs  ocfandria,  and  ap¬ 
pears  a  tolerably  diftinft  genus,  though  retained  in  Podo¬ 
phyllum  by  Willdenow,  and  confequently  in  Hort.  Kew. 
See  Purfli,  i.  268. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fort  propagates  fo 
faft  by  its  creeping  roots,  that  few  perfons  are  at  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  fowing  the  feeds.  Every  part  of  the  roots  will  grow, 
fo  they  may  be  annually  parted,  either  in  autumn  when 
their  leaves  decay,  or  in  the  fpring  juft  before  the  roots 
begin  to  flioot;  they  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds.  It  loves  a  light  loamy  foil  and 
a  fhady  fituation,  and  is  fo  hardy  as  feldom  to  be  injured 
by  the  froft. 

PODO'R,  a  French  factory,  fituated  about  fixty  leagues 
up  the  river  Senegal,  in  a  very  level  country,  abounding 
with  beautiful  trees,  particularly  tamarifks,  red  gum  trees, 
and  feveral  forts  of  thorny  acacias.  The  influence  of  the 
tide  reaches  to  this  place,  though  the  fait  water  is  not  felt 
higher  than  thirty  leagues.  The  river  is  eafily  navigable 
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as  far  as  Podor,  being  always  at  leaft  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  deep.  Lat.  17.  1.  N.  Ion.  14.  20.  W. 

PODOSTE'MUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  ttov?,  afoot,  and 
a rv)p.uv,  a  ftamen  ;  fo  named  by  Michaux  on  account  of 
the  ftamens  being  fituated  on  a  bafe  or  foot,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  branches.  Michaux  Boreal.- Amer.  ii.  164. 
Purjh ,  i.  3.]  In  botany,  a  new  genus  of  the  clafs  mono- 
ecia,  order  diandria ;  (digynia,  Purjh.)  Generic  charac¬ 
ters — Male.  Calyx  :  perianthium  none.  Corolla  :  none. 
Stamina:  filaments  two,  capillary,  connefted  at  the  bafe 
by  a  common  ftootftalk ;  antherae  fomewhat  heart-fhaped, 
two-celled.  Female.  Piftillum :  germen  fertile,  ovate, 
with  two  fcales  at  the  bafe,  between  which  fprings  the 
foot  of  the  ftamens;  ftyle  none;  ftigmas  two,  fertile, 
fomewhat  thread-fhaped,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  germen, 
fpreading.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  ovate,  eight-ftreaked, 
with  two  cells  and  two  valves;  partition  parallel  to  the 
valves,  High  fly  opening,  not  fixed.  Seeds  numerous, 
almoft  covering  each  fide  of  the  tumid  partition,  fome- 
w'hat  imbricated  downwards,  nearly  oval. — EJJential  Cha- 
rufter.  Male.  Calyx  none  ;  corolla  none;  ftamens  two,  on 
a  common  ftalk.  Female.  Calyx  none  ;  corolla  none  ; 
germen  ovate ;  ftigmas  two,  feflije;  capfule  of  two  cells, 
and  two  valves,  many-feeded.  Only  one  fpecies. 

Podoftemum  ceratophyllum.  Native  of  rocks  about  the 
falls  of  the  river  Ohio.  Stem  a  finger’s  length,  thread- 
fhaped,  floating.  Leaves  pinnate,  alternate;  leaflets  al¬ 
ternate,  briftle-fliaped,  much  cloven.  Flowers  axillary, 
folitary,  the  males anferted  at  the  bafe  of  the  females. 

PO'DRE,  a  fmall  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  flat  country  of 
the  river  Amazons,  which  runs  into  the  Madera. 

PODREL'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Viatka;  thirty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Viatka. 

PO'DRUS,  a  river  of  Walachia,  which  runs  into  the 
Syl  about  three  miles  eaft  of  Motril. 

PODSPUS’KNOI,  a  fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Kolivan  :  220  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kolivan.  Lat.  51. 
20.  N.  Ion.  78.  34.  E. 

PODSTEP'NOI,  a  fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Kolivan:  196  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kolivan.  Lat.  52. 
10.  N.  Ion.  77.  40.  E. 

PODUL'LUNG,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mol¬ 
davia  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Jalli. 

PODU'RA,/.  The  Spring-tail:  in  entomology,  a 
genus  of  inledis  of  the  order  aptera.  Generic  characters 
— Lip  bifid;  feelers  four,  fubclavate ;  eyes  two,  compofed 
of  eight  facets;  antennae  filiform;  body  fcaly;  tail 
forked,  bent  under  the  body,  and  afting  as  a  fpring; 
legs  fix,  formed  for  running.  There  are  thirty-one  fpe¬ 
cies  enumerated  by  Gmelin.  They  are  fmall  iniefts ;  and, 
in  general,  are  found  in  damp  places,  under  ftones,  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  &c.  When  ditturbed,  they  fuddenly  fpring 
to  a  fmall  diftance  by  the  help  of  a  long  fork,  which  is 
doubled  under  the  abdomen,  and  which  is  fuddenly 
thrown  out  during  the  aft  of  leaping.  They  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  various  plants;  the  larva  and  pupa  are  fix¬ 
footed,  nimble,  and  refemble  the  perfefl  infeft. 

1.  Podura  fignata,  the  marked  fpring-tail :  fub-giobular, 
brown  ;  abdomen  with  fulvous  fpots  at  the  fides. 

2.  Podura  viridis,  the  green  fpring-tail :  fub-globular, 
green,  with  a  yellowilh  head  :  found  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Polygonum  fagopyrum.  Fig.  3.  on  the  preceding  engra¬ 
ving,  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  a  Podura  as  frequently 
met  with  on  the  leaves  of  trees;  it  reprefents  the  viridis, 
fomew'hat  magnified. 

3.  Podura  polypoda:  fubglobular,  black;  antennae  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  tipt  with  white.  Found  on  various 
plants,  in  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 

4.  Podura  plumbea  :  oblong,  brown,  with  a  blue  glofs. 
It  is  found  on  the  bark  of  trees  ;  and  is  reprefented,  con- 
fiderably  magnified,  at  fig.  4. 

5.  Podura  minuta:  ovate,  yellow,  with  two  ferruginous 
fpots  on  the  back.  This  and  the  four  following  are 
found  on  plants  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

6.  Podura  nivalis :  oblong,  yellow',  with  two  ferruginous 
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fpots  on  the  back.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the  winter 
on  the  fnow  in  thefootfteps  of  men  and  other  animals. 

7.  Podura  vaga  :  oblong,  black ;  abdomen  and  antennae 
with  a  white  band. 

8.  Poduraarborea:  oblongblack,with  white  legs  and  forks. 

9.  Podura  villofa :  oblong,  villous,  variegated  with 
brown  and  black.  This  is  a  Britifti  infeft,  and  the  largeft 
of  the  tribe  known  to  us.  The  ground  colour  is  dark- 
brown,  mixed  with  a  fhade  of  yellow,  and  variegated  all 
over  with  (freaks  of  black.  The  abdomen  of  this  infedft 
alone  is  fmooth,  the  head  being  very  much  covered  with 
hairs,  which  are  fo  deciduous,  that  they  (tick  to  the  fin¬ 
gers  on  handling  the  animal ;  the  antennae  confift  of  four 
articulations,  and  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  body.  This 
infeft  is  generally  found  under  (tones. 

10.  Podura  cineta  :  cylindrical  grey,  with  a  black  belt, 
which  is  white  on  the  fore  part.  This  and  the  next  are 
found  chiefly  in  woods. 

11.  Podura  annulata  :  livid,  with  black  wings, 

12.  Podura  lignorum:  lead-colour,  with  pale  head, 
thorax,  legs,  and  fork.  This  is  an  European  infect,  very 
fmall,  and  found  in  old  wood. 

13.  Podura  pufilla:  cylindrical,  bronzed  with  a  white 
fork.  It  inhabits  woods. 

14-  Podura  aquatica:  black,  aquatic.  This  is  one  of 
the  mod  common  fpecies  of  the  genus,  meafuring  fcarcely 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  entirely  of  a  black 
colour.  It  is  a  gregarious  fpecies,  and  is  occasionally  feen 
aflembled  in  vaft  numbers,  particularly  near  the  brinks  of 
ponds,  covering  the  ground  to  the  diltance  of  feveral  feet, 
and  fometimes  even  the  furface  of  the  water  itfelf.  On  the 
ground  the  numbers  are  fo  great,  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  fcattered  grains  of  gunpowder;  and,  if  clofely  examined, 
will  be  found  in  almoft  perpetual  (kipping  motion.  This 
as  fiiown,  magnified,  at  fig.  5. 

15.  Podura  atra  :  globular;  Alining  white  or  black  ;  an¬ 
tennae  ftrong,  compofed  of  many  articulations.  It  infefts 
the  bark  of  trees;  a  magnified  under-view  of  itis  given  at 
fig.  6.  to  (how  the  pofition  of  the  tail  as  it  lies  doubled 
beneath  the  bod}'. 

16.  Podura  fimetaria:  white,  terreftrial.  This  perfeftly 
refembles  the  atra,  exceptin  colour,  and  in  that  the  fpecific 
difference  confilts.  It  is  found  early  in  the  fpring  in 
frefti  earth,  and  alfo  in  damp  places. 

17.  Podura  ambulans :  white,  with  a  bifid  extended  tail. 
Found  among  mofs  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

18.  Podura  monura  :  whitifli,  with  an  undivided  conic 
tail.  It  inhabits  Auftria;  and  found  with  the  laft,  which 
at  refembles,  but  is  much  lefs. 

19.  Podura  rufefcens :  reddifh-yellow,  villous;  eyes 
black  ;  fork  whitifli.  A  native  of  Auftria,  found  among 
ftones, 

20.  Podura  fiava  :  fub-cylindrica],  yellow-green,  with 
black  eyes.  This  is  found  in  Norway. 

21-  Podura  motitan^:  long,  red,  with  an  extended  tail; 
antennae  and  legs  hyaline.  This  and  the  eight  that  follow 
inhabit  Denmark. 

22.  Podura  fylvatica:  cylindrical,  grey-brown ;  tail 
pointed  and  unarmed. 

23.  Podura  femoralis :  oblong,  cinereous ;  tip  of  the  an¬ 
tenna  and  legs  white;  tail  of  a  fulphur-colour. 

24.  Podura  aquatilis:  cylindrical ;  yellowifli,  with  black 
eyes,  back,  and  fides  of  the  abdomen. 

25.  Podura  cryftailina:  body  entirely  hyaline. 

26.  Podura longicornis:  cylindrical,  yellowifli ;  antennte 
as  long  as  the  body,  and  with  legs  cinereous. 

27.  Podura  paluftris:  yellowifli,  with  black  eyes  and 
line  down  the  back. 

28.  Podura  lanuginofa;  filvery-gilt,  covered  above  with 
blue  wool ;  antennae  recurved. 

29.  Podura  craflicornis :  dull  blue,  cylindrical  and  grow¬ 
ing  thicker  towards 'the  tail. 

30.  Podura  humicola:  blue-brown;  antennae  fhort,  thick  ; 
body  cylindrical,  and  growing  thicker  towards  the  tail. 
Inhabits  Greenland,  as  does  the  next. 
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31.  Podura  maritima :  bluilh-black,  with  a  whitifh 
abdomen  ;  body  nearly  round,  and  growing  thicker  to¬ 
wards  the  tail. 

PODURUE'VA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena:  twelve  miles  north-north-weft: 
of  Vercholenlk. 

PO'E,  a  village  of  Baol,  in  Weftern  Africa  ;  five  miles 
fouth  of  Portudal. 

PO'E,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into  the  Shrule, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Omagh,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone. 

PO'E-BIRD,y!  An  inhabitant  of  the  South  Sea  iflands, 
wdiere  it  is  held  in  great  efteem  and  veneration  by  the 
natives.  It  goes  by  the  name  of/iog-oin  New  Zealand;  but 
is  better  known  by  that  of  poe-bird.  It  is  fomewhat  lefs 
than  our  blackbird,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fweetnefs 
of  its  note,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  Its  flefli 
is  alfo  delicate  food.  We  do  not  know  its  generic  name, 
nor  whether  it  has  been  received  into  the  Linntean 
fyftem. 

PCECILA'SIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  fitua- 
ted  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  Ifle  of  Crete.  Ptolemy. 

PGE'CILE,  a  famous  portico  at  Athens,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  variety  (ttoi xiho;)  of  paintings  which  it 
contained.  Zeno  kept  his  fchool  there;  and  there  alfo 
the  ftoics  received  their  lefions,  whence  their  name,  from 
roa,  a  porch.  The  Poecile  was  adorned,  among  many 
others,  with  a  picture  of  the  fiege  and  lacking  of  Troy, 
the  battle  of  Thefeus  againft  the  Amazons,  and  the  fight 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  at  Oenoe  in 
Argolis.  The  only  reward  which  Miltiades  obtained 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  to  have  his  picture  drawn 
more  confpicuous  than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  officers  that 
fought  with  him,  in  the  reprefentation  which  was  made 
of  the  engagement,  and  which  was  hung  up  in  the  Poecile 
in  commemoration  of  that  celebrated  victory. 

PCEDIC'ULI,  or  Pcedicli,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
three  people  who  compofed  the  nation  of  the  Liburni. 
They  came  originally  from  Illyria,  about  the  16th  centu¬ 
ry  B.C.  fettling  at  firft  between  the  Alps  and  the  Athe- 
fis,  when  they  retired  towards  the  fouth  of  Italy  into 
Japygia.  The  Poediculi,  Apuli,  and  Calabri,  fpoke  the 
fame  language.  Strabo. 

POEJAN'NY,  a  town  of  Bengal ;  feven  miles  fouth  of 
Koonda. 

PO'EL,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  coaft  of  Pome¬ 
rania,  irregular  in  its  figure,  and  about  fix  or  feven  miles 
in  circumference,  containing  feveral  villages:  two  miles 
north  of  Wifmar.  Lat.  53.  57.  N.  Ion.  11.26.  E. 

PO'ELEMBURG  (Cornelius),  an  eminent  Dutch  pain¬ 
ter,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1586.  He  learned  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  art  under  Abraham  Bloemaert,  and  then 
went  to  Rome  for  improvement.  The  manner  of  Elfliei- 
mer  was  the  firft  object  of  his  imitation;  but  the  works 
of  Raphael  attracted  his  admiration,  and  infpired  him 
with  the  defire  of  copying  his  peculiar  grace  and  fweet¬ 
nefs.  The  refult  of  his  ftudies  was  a  manner- of  his  own, 
diftinguiflied  by  Angular  delicacy  of  touch,  fweetnefs  of 
colouring,  and  an  elegant  choice  of  objefts  and  fituations. 
His  (kies  are  clear,  light,  and  tranfparent ;  his  back¬ 
grounds,  ornamented  often  with  the  veftiges  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  Roman  edifices,  which  always  contribute  to  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  whole  compofition  ;  and  his  female  figures, 
which  he  generally  reprefented  naked,  are  beautiful  and 
elegant  forms.  His  greateft  excellence  appeared  in  the 
fmall  pictures  of  his  hand,  for  in  the  larger  (ize  he  is  not 
fo  deferving  of  commendation. 

The  Italians  were  exceflively  pleafed  with  the  works  of 
Poelemburg;  and  fome  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome,  of  the 
fir.eft  tafte,  attended  him  frequently  while  he  was  painting, 
to  obferve  his  manner  of  working,  and  exprefled  their  ad¬ 
miration  in  the  ftrongeft  terms.  It  was  not  without  re¬ 
gret  that  he  left  Rome  to  return  to  his  own  country; 
though  he  afterwards  found  fufficient  caufe  to  be  pleaied 
with  the  honours  he  received  from  the  grand-duke  of 
9  B  Florence, 
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Florence,  and  the  refpeft  fliown  to  him  in  every  city 
through  which  he  travelled,  as  well  as  in  his  native  city 
Utrecht.  For,  not  long  after  his  arrival,  Rubens  paid 
him  a  friendly  vifit,  and,  having  exprelfed  a  Angular  plea- 
fure  in  examining  his  works,  he  purchafed  feveral  for  his 
own  cabinet,  and  befpoke  others ;  by  which  generous 
conduct,  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  Apelles  towards  Protogenes 
of  Rhodes,  he  inftru&ed  the  lovers  of  the  art  to  eftimate 
the  merit  of  Poelemburg  as  highly  as  they  ought  5  and  at 
the  fame  time  advanced  the  fortune  and  the  reputation 
of  that  artift.  By  king  Charles  I.  he  was  invited  to  the 
court  of  London ;  where  he  painted  many  curious  pic¬ 
tures,  for  which  he  was  nobly  recompenfed  ;  and  that 
monarch  endeavoured  earneftly  to  induce  him  to  continue 
in  England  ;  but  his  fondnefs  for  his  own  country  pre¬ 
vailed  over  all  other  confiderations,  and  he  returned  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  acquired  an  affluent  fortune,  and  lived 
in  univerfal  efteem.  Several  very  eminent  artifts  procured 
him  to  paint  the  figures  in  their  works,  particularly 
Steenwyck  and  Kierings;  and  the  excellent  perfpeftives 
of  the  former  are  fometimes  rendered  ftill  more  eitimable 
by  the  pencil  of  Poelemburg.  The  genuine  works  of  this 
mafter  are  exceeding  fcarce;  but  his  difciple,  John  Vander 
Lis,  imitated  his  manner  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Lis  are  very  often  taken  for  the  works  of  his  maf¬ 
ter.  FuJ'eli’s  Pilkingion. 

PO'ELSBROECK,  a  town  of  Holland  ;  feven  miles 
fouth-eall  of  Gouda. 

PO'EM ,/.  [poema,  Lat.  from  vrom/xa,  Gr.]  The  work  of 
a  poet;  a  metrical  compofition. — A  poem  is  not  alone  any 
work,  or  compofition  of  the  poets  in  many  or  few  verfes  ; 
but  even  one  alone  verfe  fometimes  makes  a  perfect  poem. 
B.  Jonfon. — The  lady  Anne  of  Bretaigne,  palling  through 
the  prefence  of  France,  and  efpying  Chartier,  a  famous 
poet,  fait  alleep,  killing  him,  laid,  we  mull  honour  the 
mouth  whence  fo  many  golden  poems  have  proceeded. 
Peacham  on  Poetry. 

PCE'NA,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  god  who  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  difpenfer  of  evil. 

PCE'NI,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginians.  It  feerns 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Phceni  or  Phoenicians,  as 
the  Carthaginians  were  of  Phoenician  origin. 

PCENITEN'TES,/.  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  defigna- 
tion  given  to  heretics,  who,  being  admonilhed  by  the 
ecclefiaftical  judge,  have  abjured  their  errors,  and  given 
fufficient  fatisfaCtion  to  the  bilhop  or  inquifition.  Con- 
fifcationof  goods  is  a  punilhment  common  to  all  heretics  ; 
but  if  they  confefsand  abjure  of  their  own  accord,  without 
being  formally  profecuted,  this  part  of  their  punilhment 
is  ufually  remitted. 

POENO'E,/.  in  botany.  See  Valeria. 

PCERIN'SII.  See  Safindus. 

POE'STON  KILL',  a  river  of  the  UnitedfStates,  in  New 
York,  which  runs  into  the  Hudfon,  fouth  of  Troy. 
Length  twenty  miles. 

POE'STUM,  or  Posido'nia,  an  ancient  city  of  Grecia 
Magna,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  was  foun¬ 
ded  by  one  of  thofe  colonies  from  Greece  which  in  the 
early  ages  eftablilhed  themfelves  in  Italy;  and  itflourilhed 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome  itfelf;  fo  that  obfcurity 
hangs  over  not  only  the  origin,  but  the  general  hiftory, 
of  this  city,  though  it  has  left  fuch  magnificent  monu¬ 
ments  of  its  exiftence.  According  to  the  learned  Maz- 
zochi,  Pceftum  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Dorians,  from 
Dora,  a  city  of  Phoenicia.  It  was  firft  called  Pcejlan  or 
Pojian,  which  in  the  Phoenician  language  lignifies  Neptune, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  It  was  afterwards  invaded, 
and  its  primitive  inhabitants  expelled,  by  the  Sybarites, 
which  event  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place  about  500 
years  B.C.  Under  its  new  mailers  Poeftum  aflumed  the 
Greek  appellation  Pojidonia,  of  the  fame  import  as  its 
Phoenician  name,  became  a  place  of  great  opulence  and 
magnitude,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  extended  from  the 
prelent  ruins  fouthward  to  the  hill,  on  which  Hands  the 
little  town  ftill  called,  from  its  ancient  deftination,  Acro- 
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poll.  The  Lucanians  afterwards  expelled  the  Sybarites, 
and  checked  the  profperity  of  Pofidonia,  which  was  in  its 
turn  deferted,  and  left  to  moulder  away  imperceptibly. 
The  original  city  then  recovered  its  firft  name,  and  not 
long  after  was  taken,  and  at  length  colonized,  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  U.C.  4.80.  From  this  period  Poeftum  was  mention¬ 
ed  almoft  folely  by  the  poets,  who,  from  Virgil  to  Clau- 
dian,  feem  all  toexpatiate  with  delight  amidft  its  gardens, 
and  grace  their  compofitions  with  the  bloom, the  fweetnefs, 
and  the  fertility,  of  its  rofes.  But  unfortunately  the 
flowery  retreats,  Vidturia  rofaria  Pcejii,  feem  to  have  had 
few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  "the  Saracens,  and,  if  poffible, 
ftill  fewer  in  thofe  of  the  Normans,  who,  each  in  their 
turn,  plundered  Pceftum,  and  at  length  compelled  its  few 
remaining  inhabitants  to  abandon  their  ancient  feat,  and 
take  fhelter  in  the  mountains. 

Since  that  time  Pceftum  has  been  in  ruins;  and  thefe  ruins 
were  unknown  till  they  were  difcovered  in  the  following 
manner  :  “  In  the  year  1755  (fays  the  author  of  the  Anti¬ 
quities,  Hiftory,  and  Views,  of  Pceftum),  an  apprentice  to  a 
painter  at  Naples, who  was  on  a  vifit  to  his  friends  atCapac- 
cio,  by  accident  took  a  walk  to  the  mountains  which  fur- 
round  the  territory  of  Pceftum.  The  only  habitation  Ihe 
perceived  was  the  cottage  of  a  farmer,  who  cultivated  the 
belt  part  of  the  ground,  and  referved  the  reft  for  pafture. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  made  a  part  of  this  view,  and 
particularly  ftruck  the  eyes  of  the  young  painter;  who, 
approaching  nearer,  faw  with  aftonilhment,  walls,  towers, 
gates,  and  temples.  Upon  his  return  to  Capaccio,  he 
confulted  the  neighbouring  people  about  the  origin  of 
thefe  monuments  of  antiquity.  He  could  only  learn, 
that  this  part  of  the  country  had  been  uncultivated  and 
abandoned  during  their  memory;  that  about  ten  years 
before,  the  farmer,  whofe  habitation  he  had  noticed,  efca- 
bliffled  himfelf  there;  and  that,  having  dug  in  many  pla¬ 
ces  and  fearched  among  the  ruins  that  lay  round  him,  he 
had  found  treafures  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  purchafe 
the  whole.  At  the  painter’s  return  to  Naples,  he  infor¬ 
med  his  mafter  of  thefe  particulars,  whofe  curiofity  was 
fo  greatly  excited  by  the  defcription,  that  he  took  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  place,  and  made  drawings  of  the  principal 
views.  Thefe  were  Ihown  to  the  king  of  Naples,  who 
ordered  the  ruins  to  be  cleared,  and  Pceftum  arofe  from 
the  obfcurity  in  which  it  had  remained  for  upwards  of 
700  years,  as  little  known  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
as  to  travellers.” 

The  edifices  which  ftill  fubfift  owe  their  origin,  as  it  is 
moft  reafonably  fuppofed,  to  the  Dorians ;  and  their  form 
feems  to  indicate  that  they  are  the  oldeft  fpecimens  of 
Grecian  architecture  now  in  exiftence.  In  fad  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  Pceftum,  Agrigentum,  and  Athens,  appear  to  be 
inftances  of  the  commencement,  the  improvement,  and 
the  perfection,  of  the  Doric  order.  The  firft  temple  that 
prefents  itfelf  to  the  traveller  from  Naples  is  the  fmalleft ; 
it  confifts  of  fix  pillars  at  each  en,d,  and  thirteen  at  each 
fide,  counting  the  angular  pillars  in  both  directions.  The 
architrave  is  entire,  as  are  alfo  confiderable  remains  of  the 
pediments  at  the  weft  and  eaft  ends.  The  cella  occupied 
more  than  one  third  of  the  length,  and  had  a  portico  of 
two  rows  of  columns,  the  fhafts  and  capitals  of  which, 
now  overgrown  with  grafs  and  weeds,  encumber  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  almoft  fill  the  whole  area  of  the  temple.  The 
fecond  temple  has  fix  columns  at  each  end,  and  fourteen 
on  each  fide,  including  thofe  of  the  angles;  the  whole 
entablature  and  pediments  are  entire.  The  cella,  the  in¬ 
terior  of  which  is  adorned  by  a  double  row  of  columns, 
fupporting  each  another  row  of  fmall  pillars,  had  two  en¬ 
trances,  one  at  each  end,  with'  a  portico  formed  of  two 
pillars  and  two  antte.  The  whole  of  the  foundation  and 
part  of  the  wall  of  this  cella  ftill  remain  :  under  it  was  a 
vault.  The  third  edifice  is  the  largeft :  it  has  nine  pillars 
at  the  ends,  and  eighteen  on  the  fides,  including,  as  be¬ 
fore,  the  angular  columns.  A  row  of  pillars  extending 
from  the  middle  pillar  at  one  end  to  the  middle  pillar  at 
the  other,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  isconfidered 
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as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  a  temple.  Some  fuppofe  it  to 
have  been  a  curia,  others  a  bafilica,  and  others  a  mere 
market  or  exchange.  In  common  to  all  thefe  edifices  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  they  are  raifed  upon  fubftru&ions, 
vifible  in  all  the  Doric  temples  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  forming 
three  gradations,  intended  folely  to  give  due  elevation 
and  relievo  to  the  fuperftru&ure ;  that  the  columns  in  all 
rife  without  bafes  from  the  uppermoftof  thefe  degrees;  that 
thefe  columns  are  all  fluted  between  four  and  five  diameters 
in  height,  and  taper,  as  they  afcend,  about  one-fourth  ; 
that  the  capitals  are  all  very  flat  and  prominent;  that  the 
intercolumniation  is  a  little  more  than  one  diameter  ;  that 
the  order  and  ornaments  are  in  all  the  fame,  and  the  pedi¬ 
ment  in  all  very  low:  in  fine  that  they  are  all  built  of  a 
porous  ftone,  of  a  light  or  rather  yellow  grey,  and  in  many 
places  perforated  and  worn  away.  In  the  open  place  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  fecond  temple  were  two  other  large  edi¬ 
fices  built  of  the  fame  fort  of  Hone,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
.fize.  All  the  temples  ftand  in  a  line,  and  border  a  ftreet 
that  ran  from  gate  to  gate,  and  divided  the  town  into 
two,  nearly  equal,  parts.  A  hollow  fpace  fcooped  out  in 
a  femicircular  form  feems  to  be  the  traces  of  a  theatre, 
which  lying  in  front  of  the  temples  gives  reafpn  for  fup- 
pofing  that  other  public  buildings  might  have  ornamented 
the  fame  fide,  and  made  it  to  correfpond  in  grandeur  with 
that  oppoiite:  in  which  cafe  few  cities  could  have  furpaf- 
fed  Pee  it  uin  in  fplendid  appearance. 

The  walls  of  the  town  remain  in  all  the  circumferences 
five  at  leaft,  and  in  fome  places  twelve,  feet  high  ;  they 
are  formed  of  folid  blocks  of  ftone,  with  towers  at  inter¬ 
vals  ;  the  archway  of  one  gate  only  ftands  entire.  This 
rampart  enclofes  a  fpace  of  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit; 
and  its  extent,  with  the  many  towers  that  rofe  at  inter¬ 
vals,  and  its  elevation  of  more  than  forty  feet,  (how  it  to 
have  been  a  work  of  great  ftrength  and  magnificence. 
Within  thefe  walls,  that  once  encircled  a  populous  and 
fplendid  city,  now  rife  one  cottage,  two  farm-houfes,  a 
villa,  and  a  church.  The  remaining  fpace  is  covered  with 
thick  matted  grafs,  overgrown  with  brambles  fpreading 
over  the  ruins,  or  buried  under  yellow  undulating  corn. 
A  few  rofe-bufties,  the  remnants  of  the  hiferi  r  of  aria  Poejli, 
flourifti  neglected  here  and  there,  and  ftill  bloffom  twice  a 
year,  in  May  and  December,  as  if  to  fupport  their  ancient 
fame,  and  juftify  the  deferiptions  of  the  poets.  Virgil 
and  Ovid  juft  mention  the  Poeftan  rofes  s  Propertius  intro¬ 
duces  them  as  an  inftance  of  Mortality  ;  Claudian  employs 
them  to  grace  a  complimentary  comparifon :  Aufonius 
alone  prefents  them  in  all  their  beauty  and  fweetnefs. 

Vidi  Pceftano  gauderi  rofaria  cultu 

Exoriente  novo  rofeida  Lucifero.  Idyll,  xxv. 

Pceftum  ftands  on  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea;  about  a  mile  diftant  on  the  fouth 
by  five  hills,  in  the  midft  of  which  Acropoli  fits  embo. 
fomed ;  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Salerno  and  its  rugged 
border;  while  to  the  eaft  the  country  fwells  into  two 
mountains,  which  ftill  retain  their  ancient  names  Calli- 
mai'a  and  Cantena,  and  behind  them  towers  Mount  Al- 
burnus  with  its  pointed  fummits.  A  ftream  called  the 
Solofone  flows  under  the  walls,  and  by  fpreading  its  wa¬ 
ters  over  its  low  borders,  and  thus  producing  pools  that 
corrupt  in  hot  weather,  continues,  as  in  ancient  times, 
(fee  Strabo,  lib.  v.)  to  infeft  the  air,  and  render  Pceftum  a 
dangerous  refidence  in  fummer. 

Amid  thefe  objefts  and  feenes,  rural  and  ordinary,  rife 
the  three  temples,  like  the  maufoleums  of  the  ruined  city, 
dark,  filent,  and.  majeftic.  Mr.  Watkins  has  given  accu¬ 
rate  and  minute  delineations  and  meafurements  of  thefe 
•  Celebrated  temples  ;  and  he,  as  well  as  other  travellers, 
fuppofes,  that  the  pillars  were  covered  with  a  fort  of  plaf- 
ter,  or  ftucco,  which,  by  its  long  duration,  feems  to  have 
acquired  the  hardnefs  and  confiftency,  as  it  certainly  has 
the  appearance,  of  ftone.  Near  Pceftum  there  are  four 
mineral  fprings,  to  which  is  aferibed  confiderable  efficacy 
in  different  complaints  ;  from  thefe  fprings  flow  as  many 


ftreamlets,  that  form  the  flume  falfo  which  falls  into  the 
Solofone  clofe  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  Beyond  the  ruins* 
and  feparated  from  them  by  a  little  ftream,  now  called 
Paftena,  rifes  the  hill  of  the  Acropoli,  which  merits  the 
examination  of  the  naturalift.  As  the  plains  that  extend 
for  fome  way  on  each  fide  of  the  Silarus  are  very  thinly 
inhabited,  and  at  the  fame  time  covered  with  woods  and 
thickets,  they  are  become  the  refort  of  banditti  and  out¬ 
laws.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus  is  the  feite  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Juno  Argiva,  of  high  antiquity,  and  attributed  even 
to  Jafon.  Euftace's  Claffical  Tour,  vol.  ii. 

PO'ESY  J'.  [poejis,  Lat.  from  womens,  Gr.]  The  art  of 
writing  poems. — A  poem  is  the  work  of  a  poet  ;  poe/y  is 
his  “  ikill  or  craft  of  making;’’  the  very  fi&ion  itfelf^  the 
reafon  or  form  of  the  work.  B.  Jonfon. 

How  far  have  we 

Profan’d  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poefy  ? 

Made  proftitute  and  profligate  the  mufe, 

Whofe  harmony  was  firft  ordain’d  above 

For  tongues  of  angels.  Dr u den. 

Poem;  metrical  compofition  ;  poetry, — Mufick  and  poefy 
ufe  to  quicken  you.  Shakefpeare. — There  is  an  hymn,  for 
they  have  excellent  poefy  ;  the  fubjeft  is  always  the  praifes 
of  Adam,  Noah,  and  Abraham,  concluding  ever  with  a 
thankfgiving  for  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  Bacon's 
New  Atlantis.—  Any  curious  or  difficult  work. — The 
Greek  word  is  from  mtu,  I  make,  I  frame,  I  invent. 
Hence  alchemy,  or  the  art  of  making  gold,  was  anciently 
called  poefy,  chryfopoefy,  fyc.  Chambers. 

PO'ET ,f.  [ poeta ,  Lat.  Gr.]  An  inventor ;  an  au¬ 

thor  of  fiftion  ;  a  writer  of  poems ;  one  who  writes  in  mea- 
fure.  A  poet  is  a  “maker,”  as  the  word  fignifies ;  and  he  who 
cannot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name  for  nothing. 
Dry  den. — Cicero  relates  it  as  a  faying  of  Democritus  and 
Plato,  that  there  could  be  no  good  poet  “  fine  afflatu  furo • 
ris,  without  a  tinfhire  of  madnefs and  Arillotle  calls 
poets  exprefsly,  maniaci ,  maniacs,  madmen.  Chambers. 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 
Turns  them  to  fliapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Shakefpeare. 

Poet  Laureat.  See  Laureat,  vol.  xii.  p.  304.  This 
title,  fays  Gibbon,  is  perpetuated  by  cuftom,  rather 
than  vanity,  in  the  Englifli  court;  and  he  adds,  “From 
Auguftus  to  Louis,  the  mufe  has  too  often  been  falfeand 
venal ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  any  age  or  court  can 
produce  a  fimilar  eftabliftiment  of  a  ftipendary  poet,  who, 
in  every  reign,  and  at  all  events,  is  bound  tofurnifti,  twice 
a-year,  a  meafure  of  praife  and  verfe,  fuch  as  may  be  fung 
in  the  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  prefence  of  the  fove- 
reign.  I  ipeak  the  more  freely,  as  the  beft  time  for 
aboliffiing  this  ridiculous  cuftom,  is  while  the  prince  is  a 
man  of  virtue,  and  the  poet  a  man  of  genius.”  Deck  and 
Fall,  vol.  xii. — -We  believe  it  has  been  abolifhed. 

PO'ET’s  CA'SIA,  in  botany.  Ostris. 

PO'ETASTER,  J.  A  vile  petty  poet.  Horace  hath  ex- 
pofed  thofe  trifling  poetajlers ,  that  fpend  themfelves  in 
glaring  deferiptions,  and  fewing  here  and  there  fome  cloth 
of  gold  on  their  fackcloth.  Felton. 

Let  no  poetafler  command  or  intreat 

Another,  extempore  verfes  to  make.  B.  Jonfon. 

Begin  not  as  th’old  poetafler  did  ; 

Troy’s  famous  war,  and  Priam’s  fate,  I  fing.  Rofcommon. 

PO'ETESS,yl  A  female  poet.  The  poeteffes  of  the  age 
have  done  wonders  in  this  kind.  SpeClator,  N°  15, 

That  fhrew,  the  Roman  poetejfe, 

That  taught  her  goffips  learned  bitternefle.  Bp.  Hall. 

POET'IC,  or  Poetical,  adj.  Expreffed  in  poetry;  per¬ 
taining  to  poetry;  fuitable  to  poetry.  The  mordl  of  that 
poetical  fiftion,  that  the  uppermoft  link  of  all  the  feries  of 
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fubordinate  caufes  is  fattened  to  Jupiter’s  chair,  iignifies  Greece  and  the  bottom  of  Pontus  are  poetically  converted 
that  Almighty  God  governs  and  direfits  fubordinate  caufes  into  thofe  fiery  bulls.  Ralegh . 

and  effefits.  Hale.  POET'ICS  f.  The  dofitrine  of  poetry,  or  the  laws  and 

With  courage  guard,  and  beauty  warm,  our  age,  r.u'e®  condufiting  pieces  or  compofitions  of  poetry.. — 

And  lovers  fill  with  like  poctick  rage.  Waller.  ^iftotie  s  Poetics  is  a  work  very  highly  valued;  and 

'  M.  Dacter  s  comment  upon  it  is  one  or  his  beft  pieces. 

Poetical  Justice,  is  chiefly  ufed  in  refpefit  to  the  Horace,  Vieta,  Vofiius,  and  Scaliger,  have  Jikewife  pub- 
drama,  to  denote  a  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifh-  1  i fired  Poetics  in  Latin;  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in 
ments  to  the  fevera!  perfons  at  the  cataftrophe  or  clofe  of  Englifh ;  and  Menardiere,  Hedelin,  and  Defpreaux,  in 
the  piece,  anfwerable  to  the  feveral  charafiters  in  which  French.  Chambers. 

they  have  appeared.  To  PO'ETIZE,  v.  n.  To  write  like  a  poet. — I  verfify 

POET'ICALLY,  adv.  With  the  qualities  of  poetry;  the  truth,  not  poetize.  Donne. 
by  the  fifition  of  poetry. — The  criticks  have  concluded,  PO'ETRESS,/.  A  fire-poet;  a  poetefs  : 
that  the  manners  of  the  heroes  are  poetically  good,  if  of  a  Mott  peerlefs  poetrefs, 

piece.  Dryden. — The  many  rocks  in  the  palfage  between  The  true  Pandora  of  all  heavenly  graces.  Spencer. 

POETRY. 


PO'ETRY,  /.  [irona,  I  make,  frame,  or  invent.]  Me¬ 
trical  compofltion  ;  the  art  or  practice  of  writing  poems. — 
Although  in  poetry  it  be  neceflary  that  the  unites  of  time, 
place,  and  afition,  fliould  be  explained,  there  is  ftill  fome- 
thing  that  gives  a  greatnefs  of  mind  to  the  reader,  which 
few  of  the  criticks  have  confidered.  Addifon's  Spe6t. 

Strike  the  beft  invention  dead 

Till  baffled  poetry  hangs  down  the  head.  Cleaveland. 
Poems ;  poetical  pieces : 

She  taketh  molt  delight, 

In  muflck,  inftruments,  and  poetry.  Shahefpeare. 

INTRODUCTORY  HISTORY. 

The  definition  of  this  word,  which  appears  to  us  the 
beft,  both  with  reference  to  its  etymology  and  its  prefent 
acceptation,  is  as  follows  :  “  Poetry  confifts  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  imagination  exprefled  in  melodious  language.” 
The  imagination  has  to  do  with  all  the  matter  or  thought 
of  a  poem  5  the  language,  or  verfe,  with  its  manner.  The 
nature  then  of  imagination,  the  ttrufiture  of  verfe,  and 
the  harmony  which  exifts  between  the  two,  form  the  firft 
fubjefits  we  propofe  to  difcufs. 

Poetry!  beauteous  creation  !  how  delightful,  yet  over¬ 
whelming,  is  the  converfe  we  have  to  hold  with  thee! 
How  fweet,  after  the  long  and  wearifome  labours  which 
we  have  undergone  in  this  our  vaft  hiftory  of  the  fciences, 
to  glide  jocundly  along  amid  ft  the  flowers  and  fragrance 
of  thy  fairy  land!  But  who  fhall  defcribe  thee,  or  thy  pow¬ 
ers  ?  Thine  was  the  hand,  that  in  the  rudeand  barbarous 
ages,  upreared  the  ftandards  of  juftice  and  of  law.  In  thy 
fweet  precepts  man  learned  alike  to  cure  bodily  infirmity 
and  mental  ill.  Thy  words,  delivered  by  thy  fervant 
Mufic,  fubdued  the  rough  barbarian  who  was  blind  to 
reafon’s  truth  ;  and  lent  philofophy  the  fparks  whence  file 
lights  her  eternal  fires.  Alike  the  iolace  of  man  in  all 
degrees,  thy  fong  cheers  the  beggar,  infpires  the  foldier, 
melts  the  fair,  enwraps  the  devotee.  Thou  art  the  After 
of  Religion,  and  haft  protected  her  infancy.  The  Maker 
and  the  Saviour  of  mankind  have  fpoken  by  thy  mouth, 
O  eternal  voice  of  the  fouls  of  the  departed  ! 

L  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Imagination. 

The  Imagination  is  a  faculty  which  occupies  itfelf 
with  remembering,  combining,  and  forming,  gratifying 
thoughts.  By  the  word  gratifying,  we  do  not  mean  fuch 
as  are  merely  pleafing,  but  likewife  whatever  in  any 
way  moves  or  interefts  us.  To  inveftigate  the  nature  of 
thofe  thoughts,  whence  all  the  pleafures  of  this  world 
arife,  is  an  arduous  tafk.  We  cannot  attempt  to  perform 
it  here  in  a  finiftied  manner;  we  can  only  fketch  its  out¬ 
line. 

In  tracing  the  fources  of  our  pleafures,  it  is  beft  to  begin 
with  the  fimpleft  elements.  The  five  fenfes,  as  they  fur- 
mifli  us  with  the  materials  of  all  thoughts,  fo  do  they  fur- 


nifh  us  with  the  chief  materials  of  our  pleafures.  What¬ 
ever  delights  us  in  nature  or  art,  mult  proceed  from  fome- 
thing  we  obferve  by  their  means.  They  give  us  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  common  feelings  of  pleafure  ;  but  then,  under 
the  influence  of  the  imagination,  (bon  light  up  all  the  joys 
of  the  mind.  The  feveral  feelings,  confidered  alone,  are  few 
and  unimportant.  The  organ  of  touch  delights  in  foft- 
nefs  and  fmoothnefs;  the  eye,  within  certain  limits,  in  a 
ftrong  light;  the  ear  in  a  dulcet  found  ;  the  noftrils  in 
a  feries  of  fmells.  What  feeble  fources  for  the  many  and 
great  delights  we  enjoy  on  this  earth  !  But  let  us  fee  how 
the  imagination  multiplies  the  fen'ations  and  enlarges 
their  boundaries  ;  and  how  this  faculty  is  capable,  when 
once  roufed  by  their  ftimulus,  of  creating  for  itfelf  unut¬ 
terable  pleafures. 

The  procefs  by  which  this  is  accomplifhed  is  called 
ajjbeiation.  It  confifts  merely  of  adding  to  the  objefits  we 
perceive  by  the  fenfes,  (fay  for  example  trees  or  buil¬ 
dings,)  certain  previoufly-acquired  thoughts ;  certain  old 
(and  in  our  opinion  excellent)  ideas  that  caufe  us  to  call 
them  trees  or  buildings,  beautiful  or  fublime,  or  by  what¬ 
ever  other  names  we  choofe  to  ufe,  to  fay  they  are  agreea¬ 
ble  to  us.  Much  eloquence  and  found  argument  has  been 
ufed  byAddifon,  in  his  excellent  obfervations  on  “  Tafte,'’ 
to  convince  us  that  there  is  no  real  beauty  in  anything 
we  perceive  by  the  fenfes  ;  and  that  external  objefits  are 
only  called  beautiful,  when  they  are  alTociated  with  fome 
faculty  of  our  own  minds,  when  they  po fiefs  fome  analogy 
or  fimilitude  to  our  feelings.  Though  we  cannot  admit 
this  opinion  entirely,  it  will  be  obferved  that  we  have 
confined  feveral  pleafures  in  fuch  narrow  limits,  that  to 
mention  it  is  to  defcribe  it.  Still  we  mutt  contend  that  the 
fenfes  have  joys  in  themfelves,  and  that  their  joys  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  by  continually 
a  fifing  on  the  joys  of  the  mind  ;  they  acquire  afilual  en¬ 
joyments  which  they  would  never  have  attained  but  by 
fuch  inference^  Mufic,  if  it  a  filed  by  aflbeiation  alone, 
could  give  no  pleafure  beyond  fimple  words,  tending  to 
excite  feelings  fuch  as  mufic  exprefles ;  nor  would  verifi¬ 
cation  (which  is  partly  mufic)  be  fuperior  to  profe.  We 
muft  not  defpife  the  fenfes;  for  they  are  linked  with 
thought,  with  joy,  and  with  morality.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  our  Creator  has  united  the  higheft  intellefif ual 
communion  (the  ftate  of  marriage)  with  a  coarfe  fenfual 
pleafure. 

Having  difmifled  the  fenfes,  let  us  return  to  aflbeiation. 
We  have  faid  that  this  procefs  is  the  mere  a  fit  of  adding 
fome  previoufly-acquired  thoughts  to  the  objefits  before 
us.  How  does  this  procefs  account  for  the  delight  na¬ 
ture  infpires  us  with  ?  Will  any  train  of  affectations 
caufe  pleafure?  If  we  ajjociate  a  plane  and  a  faw  with  a 
large  building,  is  a  fenfeof  architefifttral  beauty  produced? 
No.  Then  the  affeciations  which  lead  to  pleafure  muft 
be  of  fome  particular  nature  or  kind;  and  the  queftion 
is,  What  is  this?  The  multitudinous  grateful  conceptions 
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we  experience  would  feem  to  fet  all  claflification  of  them 
at  defiance ;  but,  if  patiently  confidered,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  all  of  them  centre  in  ourfelves  ;  that  we  view 
fome  analogy  in  them  to  a  faculty  of  our  mind.  The  ob¬ 
ject  may  be  endeared  to  us  by  recollections  of  the  fports 
and  fcenes  of  our  boyhood;  or  it  may  be  conducive  to 
our  comfort;  it  may  be  ufeful;  and  all  this  makes  it 
pleafing.  Nature  in  general  is  pleafing ;  every  thing  tends 
to  fome  ulterior  purpofe,  fome  end.  But  the  molt  refined 
pleafures  this  aflociation  gives,  are  the  ideas  of  beauty  and 
fublimity;  ideas  fo  well  defined,  that  every  critic  has  been 
endeavouring  to  explain  them.  A  certain  author,  who  is 
ufually  confidered  very  obfcureand  hard  to  be  underftood, 
wrote  an  anfwer  to  thefe  two  queftions  many  years  ago; 
and,  though  much  ftudy  has  been  employed  fince  his  time 
in  the  fubjeCI,  no  one  has  reached  his  fimple  and  irretra Ar¬ 
able  conclufions.  This  author  is  Kant.  We  fliall  be  in¬ 
debted  to  ' him  for  the  leading  ideas  in  the  analylis  of 
fublimity.  But  firft  let  us  fpeak  of  the  beautif  ul. 

All  ohjeds  in  nature  which  we  denominate  beautiful 
will  be  found  to  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are 
mixed  with  notions  of  good.  Companion,  tendernefs, 
love  (the  conqueror  of  felf-intereft),  lhame,  humility,  are 
all  good;  and  they  form  the  chief  ingredients  in  our 
conceptions  of  beauty.  It  mult  be  granted  that  this  is 
not  direCtly  apparent.  But  let  us  think  a  little. 

Survey  the  whole  chain  of  Nature  ;  and  where  can  you 
find  an  objeft  capable  of  delighting  beyond  the  moment, 
unlefs  it  fuggeft  fome  thoughts  leading  to  good  ?  The 
waving  corn  is  beauteous  only  as  it  is  affociated  with 
plenty;  and  therefore  happinefs,  human  happinefs,  in¬ 
compatible  with  vice.  The  cottage  is  beauteous  to  the 
citizen  and  the  philofopher,  who  view  it  as  the  abode  of 
peace  and  affeCtion,  and  fimplicity  of  manners.  Not  fo 
thinks  its  owner,  who  knows  its  anxieties,  its  bickerings, 
its  miferies;  he  looks  to  the  lofty  domes  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis  as  the  feats  of  beauty  and  grace.  The  quiet  fheep, 
the  bounding  goat,  and  the  balmy-breathing  cow,  are  fim¬ 
ple  objeCts  which  by  a  hundred  channels  lead  us  to  the 
aflbciations  of  happinefs  and  virtue. 

Politenefs  is  beautiful,  as  connected  with  benevolence 
and  humility;  and  indignation  is  beautiful,  inafmuch  as 
it  tends  to  the  overthrow  of  vice.  The  tear  is  beautiful, 
whether  fear,  love,  or  joy,  or  grief  for  others,  be  expreffed 
by  it ;  but  difgulting  when  it  is  the  refult  of  fpite  or  dif- 
appointed  malice.  The  drooping  flower  is  affociated  with 
the  helpleflnefs  which  clings  to  pity.  All  centres  in  the 
good  ;  and,  though  a  never-ending  variety  of  beauteous 
conceptions  daily  and  hourly  arife  in  the  mind,  good  is 
never  abfent.  But  let  us  not  confound  this  good  with 
the  lofty  virtue  of  which  we  fliall  prefently  treat,  and 
which  is  fublime.  Beneficence  and  affeCtion,  though 
they  tend  to  the  higheft  virtues,  are  not,  when  confidered 
as  they  truly  are,  that  is,  mere  impulfcs  of  our  nature, 
worthy  the  name  of  virtue.  The  aCtions  they  lead  to 
will  be  erroneous,  unlefs  reafon  commands  them. 

The  Sublime. — We  mean  by  this  word  fomething  grand 
and  exalted,  fomething  we  do  not  underhand.  Thus  all 
violent  and  undefined  emotions  are  fublime.  Thefe, 
however,  belong  often  to  the  falfe  fublime;  and  their 
fublimity  vanifhes  with  knowledge.  But  whatever  ex¬ 
cites  in  our  minds  aflbciations  leading  to  the  notions  of 
infinity  and  eternity ,  the  attributes  of  God  and  of  our 
own  fouls,  is  truly,  and  will  always  remain,  fublime. 
In  defcriptive  poetry  the  oak  is  fublime,  becaufe  it  is  af¬ 
fociated  with  invincible  firmnefs  ;  it  will  break,  but  will 
not  bend.  It  is  inverted  with  that  mighty  freewill  which 
is  in  ourfelves,  with  that  unbending  that  infinite  energy 
that  yields  only  to  annihilation.  The  works  of  Milton 
are  fublime.  He  boldly  launched  into  the  mighty  and 
obfcure  ideas  of  creation,  infinity,  and  immortality  ;  into 
that  overwhelming  and  myfterious  ocean  of  thought, 
which,  always  appalling,  yet  always  prefent,  is  the  con- 
ftant  fupport  and  terror  of  our  voyage  through  life. 
Tragedy  is  fublime,  becaufe  flie  tells  us  of  our  own  foul, 
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fettered  indeed  by  the  bonds  of  the  fiefli,  but  ftill  refiftant. 
Love,  that  lofes  all  felfilhnefs,  all  fenfual  defire,  nay,  in¬ 
tellectual  comfort,  for  the  good  of  the  one  loved  ;  Juftice, 
that  gives  up  all,  even  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature,  for 
the  right,  as  did  Brutus  ;  Virtue,  that  cannot  furvive 
fhame,  as  Lucretia  taught; — thefe  hold  the  firft  rank  in 
the  fublime.  But  the  power  of  overcoming  fear  and 
other  corporeal  weaknefs  is  fublime,  even  when  lone  mo¬ 
tives  fet  it  in  aCtion.  Revenge,  untired  by  toils,  un¬ 
broken  by  punilhment,  feeking  his  foe  through  life,  is 
certainly  fublime.  Richard,  defying  heaven  and  deriding 
hell,  deaf  to  all  the  cries  of  nature  and  the  claims  of  man¬ 
hood,  and  having  only  one  mean  impulfe,  viz.  the  love  of 
felf,  ftill  is  fublime.  Othello  is  of  all  paflionate  characters 
the  moft  fublime.  Some  may  conquer  fear,  others  may 
conquer  pleafure  ;  but  he  conquers  the  pureft,  ftrongeft, 
and  tendereft,  love;  ftirred  on  by  a  jealoufy  that  has  the 
heft  of  fources,  the  love  of  honour. 

ObJ'curity,  power,  vafinefs,  are,  as  Burke  truly  obferves, 
fublime:  it  is  eafy  to  trace  thefe  to  the  infinite.  How 
obfcure  are  our  ideas  of  ourfelves,  of  our  Creator,  the 
world!  In  thinking  of  thefe  fubjeCts,  we  Hand  upon  the 
confines  of  our  knowledge,  at  the  very  limits  of  thought, 
udth  an  abyfs  before  us  which  we  cannot,  dare  not,  enter. 
Of  the  power  of  obfeurity  in  creating  fublimity  Milton 
avails  himfelf  well  in  his  defeription  of  Death.  This 
figure  has  nothing  defined  : 

The  other  fliape. 

If  fhape  it  might  be  called  that  fliape  had  none 
Diftinguilhable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 

Or  fubftance  might  be  called,  that  fhadow  feemed  ; 

For  each  feemed  either — black  he  flood  as  night. 

*  *  *  *  *  What  feemed  his  head 

The  likenefs  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

What  a  fearful  pifture  !  yet  it  has  no  feature  of  the  fub¬ 
lime  but  its  obfeurity.  The  terms  myfterious,  ocean, 
obfcure,  night,  point  out  alfo  the  force  of  this  aflocia- 
tion. 

An  extraordinary  degree  of  any  quality  leads  us  to 
think  of  the  infinite.  This  in  fome  degree  explains 
the  fublimity  of  extraordinary  power,  though  it  mull; 
be  noted,  that  power  unconnected  with  fome  obfeu¬ 
rity  feldom  goes  far.  By  the  fame  rule  they  are  commonly 
large  ;  as  buildings  or  mountains,  fuggefting  the  abftraCt 
notion  of  quantity,  lead  us  to  the  infinite;  and  hence  is 
fublimity  of  vafinefs. 

The  fame  rule  alfo  applies  to  number,  to  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  fimilar  parts ;  a  row  of  columns  too  numerous  for 
the  eye  to  count,  has  a  grand  effeCt. 

The  virtues  which  relult  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  uncon¬ 
nected  by  paflion,  are  fublime.  Had  Brutus  been  induced 
to  kill  Casfar  by  poverty,  by  ftarvation,  by  opprobrium, 
by  injuftice,  by  connubial  or  filial  affeCtion,  he  had  never 
lived  a  deathlefs  name.  He  ftruck  the  blow 'becaufe  the 
deed  was  right ;  in  fpite  of  his  inclination,  he  gave  up  all 
to  jufiice.  Rome  boafts  no  other  hero  like  to  him.  And 
here  can  we  help  digrefling,  and  admiring  that  goodnefs 
which  would  not  leave  this  principle  of  virtue,  though 
fo  potent,  to  ftruggle  unaided  by  the  lower  faculties  ? 
How  much  does  indignation,  the  love  of  fame,  the  fear 
of  blame,  the  hope  of  future  reward,  the  dread  of  eternal 
punifnment,  ftrengthen  the  practice  of  juftice  and  of  all 
the  other  fublime  virtues!  Yet  furely  thefe  alone  would 
never  caufe  high  virtues. 

Though  the  fublime  produces  the  higheft  fources  of 
delight,  yet  its  continuance  p'alls.  It  is  fo  dazzling  a 
light,  that  the  eye  is  wearied  with  its  contemplation.  It 
is  a  found  fo  aftounding,  that  the  ear  can  bear  it  but  for 
a  fhort  time.  Beauty,  on  the  other  hand',  having  con- 
neftion  with  all  the  feelings  of  our  corporeal  nature,  has 
“  infinite  variety”  which  “  cuftotn  cannot  ftale.”_  A  fub¬ 
lime  pidure  delights  by  one  grand  train  of  aflociation ;  a 
beautiful  one  by  a  thoufand  different  kinds  of  aflbcia¬ 
tions. 
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Man  is  at  once  a  fublime  and  beautiful  object  of  con¬ 
templation.  “  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !”  &c.  His 
walk,  his  looks,  his  voice,  his  form,  thefe  are  the  molt 
beautiful,  or  the  moft  appalling,  objects  in  nature.  Hence, 
taken  as  a  whole,  every  thing  that  relates  to  him  tends 
to  fublimity  and  beauty.  Hence  we  love  to  contem¬ 
plate  every  thing  around  us  as  inverted  with  his  thoughts 
and  feelings;  hence  we  love  to  afcribe  the  actions  of 
other  beings  to  his  motives.  To  bid  the  woods  and 
mountains  mourn,  to  make  the  lily  droop,  all  nature 
groan.  The  night  cannot  approach,  fave  clothed  in  lurid 
garments;  (he  has  a  “  fable  vert.”  The  morning  has  our 
limbs  and  our  lady’s  face.  The  fun  has  our  pride  and 
power.  The  moon  is  chafte  as  the  maiden  we  cherirti. 
The  very  ether  and  atmofphere  drain  each  other  in  a 
nuptial  embrace.  All  nature  has  in  the  imagination  the 
feelings  of  man.  But  the  higheft  pleafure  this  faculty 
enjoys  is  to  view  him  in  the  colours  of  perfect  -virtue. 
But  let  it  not  be  faid  that  we  love  Jidtion,  (as  poetry  has 
been  unjuftly  called  ;)  that  we  would  defcribe  ouri'elves 
as  we  are  not.  Daily,  hereby,  are  we  approaching  per- 
feftion,  though  we  may  never  reach  it  on  earth.  But 
(hall  we  not  keep  the  beacon  in  view  ?  may  we  not  look 
at  the  foul  as  (virtue  aflifting)  it  will  live  hereafter  ? 
Poetry  is  the  language  of  the  pureft  truth,  not  fi&ion. 
Is  there  not  truth  in  the  thoughts  of  reafon,  and  are  not 
all  the  fublimeft  flights  of  the  imagination  thus  founded  ? 
Is  it  not  from  reafon  we  learn  our  immortality,  our  free¬ 
will  !  is  it  not  from  this  fource  we  learn  the  nature  of 
God  !  Does  not  reafon  lead  us  to  the  great  truths — that 
we  live  not  for  ourfelves,  but  our  kind  ;  that  duty  is  pa¬ 
ramount  to  all :  that  we  fhould  do  good  for  itfelf,  without 
hope  of  reward  for  its  accomplilhment,  without  dread 
of  punifhment  for  its  negleft  ?  And  is  not  then  reafon 
fublime  ? 

We  have  been  obliged  to  trace  thefe  principles  fepa- 
rately  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  they  are  not  uncon¬ 
nected  with  each  other.  Indeed  the  union  of  beauty  and 
fublimity  is  perpetual.  Thefe  principles  may,  by  a  ftriCt 
analyfis,  be  refolved  into  one  another;  but  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  preponderance  they  give  rife  to  the  noble, 
the  magnificent,  the  elegant,  the  majejtic,  the  grand-,  which 
terms,  as  well  as  energy,  vivacity,  &c.  fhould  be  kept  in 
ufe,  as  they  form  various  grades  of  feeling.  It  muft  be 
noted  that,  though  we  may  trace  all  thefe  afl'oeiations  of 
the  beautiful  to  Come  good  or  moral  propenfity,  yet  that 
it  is  only  on  a  few  occafions,  and  by  a  few  perfons,  that 
it  is  carried  fo  far.  In  moft  inftances  it  is  only  carried 
to  fome  fecondary  principle  of  our  virtue  ;  as  many  per¬ 
fons  pleafe  on  account  of  their  politenefs,  though  their 
admirers  are  not  confcious  of  the  connexion  between  this 
and  the  benevolent.  Mere  age  is  fublimity  according 
to  fome  ;  others,  not  altogether  fond  of  the  true  fublime, 
love  myfterious  tales.  Some  fee  beauty  in  wealth  ;  others 
in  antiquities,  &c.  This  introduces  an  objeClion  to  our 
theory,  which  has  been  put  by  fome,  and  which  therefore 
fhould  be  combated. 

A  man,  taking  for  example  the  image  of  the  oak, 
(not  long  fince  adverted  to,)  may  fay  “The  oak  has  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  me  a  fublime  objeCt;  but  the  ideas  of 
its  fimilitude  to  freewill,  See.  I  never  obferved.”  We 
reply,  this  is  true;  there  are  many  who  are  in  the  fame 
predicament,  and  even  many  poets  have  been  fo;  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  artificially  a  fub¬ 
lime  and  beautiful  that  we  are  prone  to  admire  becanfe 
others  do  fo,  till  we  aftually  do  admire;  and  thus, 
through  the  fource  of  the  oak’s  fublimity  muft  original¬ 
ly  have  been  its  likenefs  to  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  yet 
the  ulual  veneration  it  is  held  in  will  fuflicientlyaccount  for 
the  fenfation  in  one  who  never  thought  of  that  faculty. 
We  have  put  here  an  extreme  cafe  ;  but  we  might  have  fet¬ 
tled  the  point  much  eafler,  by  the  affertion,  which  is  true, 
that  the  mind  is  not  confcious  of  the  fource  of  beauty 
without  a  tedious  analyfis,  which  it  naturally  avoids. 
The  perception  of  beauty  is  an  inftindi,  not  an  effort  of 
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reafon,  though  it  excellently  co-operates  with  that  fu-» 
preme  faculty.  We  may  obferve  in  this  fomething  excel¬ 
lent;  for,  if  every  beauty  of  every  objedt  were  at  once 
traced  to  its  fource,  viz.  the  good,  there  would  be  no 
variety:  whereas,  by  thus  unwittingly  creating  beauty  in 
all  the  world  around  us,  we  form  palpable  and  real 
fources  of  delight,  differing  perpetually  in  number  and 
degree;  all  which  by  their  re-adiion  cultivate  the  moral 
feelings  of  their  original  parents. 

We  have  faid,  that  the  materials  of  the  imagination’s 
pleafure  come  to  us  through  the  five  fenfes.  But  we 
omitted  (in  common  we  believe  with  all  other  authors) 
another  and  an  extenfive  fource;  viz.  confcioufnefs. 
For,  while  the  fenfes  as  it  were  take  cognizance  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  around  us,  our  confcioufnefs 
is  taking  -cognizance  of  what  is  going  on  within  our 
minds  :  while  the  former  is  babbling  of  green  fields  and 
purling  dreams,  viewing  the  ftarry  firmament  or  the 
fparkling  ocean,  the  latter  tells  that  we  love,  hate,  admire, 
and  cherirti  ;  that  we  have  many  good  difpofitions,  a 
few  bad.  And  this  faculty  alfo  has  its  pleafures :  to  eat, 
to  drink,  to  run,  to  jump,  or  indeed  in  any  way  to  exer- 
cife  the  mufcular  fyftem,  is  agreeable  ;  and  fo  on  of  every 
corporeal  action.  But,  when  confcioufnefs  takes  cogni¬ 
zance  of  love,  joy,  &c  higher  pleafure  arifes.  Still  it  is 
confined.  How  barren  and  unvaried  is  the  pleafure  of 
revenge  !  no  fooner  is  it  fatisfied,  than  it  is  followed  by  a 
painful  remorfe.  It  is  a  curious  faft,  that  we  rufli  into 
the  exercife  of  all  emotions  with  great  avidity,  even  (if 
we  did  not  fear  a  paradox  we  might  fay)  when  they  are 
difagreeable.  What  numbers  of  people  flock  to  an  exe¬ 
cution  ;  yet  furely  many  who  fo  flock  would  make  fome 
facrifices  to  fave  the  life  of  the  viftim.  It  is  not  mere 
cruelty  that  prompts  them  to  this  horrid  fight.  There 
is  a  dreadful  pleafure  in  feeing  the  remains  of  our  depart¬ 
ed  friends !  at  leart  many  people  think  fo  ;  and  there  is 
no  reafon  for  it.  There  is  fome  mixture  of  feelings  in 
both  thefe  cafes  ;  we  are  perhaps  looking  for  the  beautiful 
or  fublime  in  both  cafes.  The  culprit  may  difplay  con¬ 
tempt  of  death  ;  the  fight  of  the  corpfe  recalls  the  looks  and 
words  of  our  friend,  dear  reminifcences !  Still  we  cannot 
efcape  the  convi6Iion  that  man  likes  to  fee  his  emotions 
exercifed,  and  to  fuffer  them  himfelf  to  fome  degree, 
even  though  painful.  It  is  his  natural  fyftem  of  philo- 
fophy  ;  he  ftudies  his  own  pafiions. 

If  this  be  true,  we  may  fay  that  the  delights  we  derive 
from  poetry  confift  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
emotions.  We  cannot  deny  that  pictures  of  rage,  jea- 
loufy,  See.  have  generally  fomething  fublime  or  beautiful 
in  them  ;  but  we  cannot  refer  the  pleafures  of  fcenic 
reprefentation  entirely  to  thefe  latter  principles;  for 
there  are  many  perfons  who  like  to  fee  a  ranting  a£tor 
fall  into  a  violent  rage,  who  neverthelefs  have  no  relifli 
for  beautiful  and  noble  fentiments,  nor  for  fublime  ima¬ 
gery.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  find  fo  many  different 
taftes  ;  for  the  principles  of  beauty  and  fublimity  are 
fixed,  but  no  two  perfons  hold  juft  the  fame  opinions  of  a 
dramatic  work.  And  this  is  becanfe  fome  like  to  con¬ 
template  love,  others  hate;  fome  enjoy  only  the  manly 
emotions,  as  friendfhip  and  patriotifm,  See.  while  common 
people  require  the  (tronger  ftimulus  of  fiercenefs  and 
revenge  to  excite  their  attention.  From  confcioufnefs, 
then,  we  derive  dramatic  criticifm,  or  knowledge  of  cha- 
rafters,  perhaps  not  wholly,  but  certainly  in  great  part. 
Now,  though  we  endeavour  to  eftablifh  the  principle,  that 
there  is  gratification  in  emotions  independent  of  the 
beautiful  or  fublime  tendency  of  fuch  emotions ;  yet 
are  we  forced  to  admit  that  both  fublimity  and  beauty 
are  to  be  found  in  piftures  of  the  pafiions,  and  that  few 
fuch  pictures  pleafe  us  unlefs  thofe  prime  qualities  are 
fomehow  called  forth.  Still,  when  we  conflder  that  the 
affociation  of  the  fublime  with  the  external  world  is  much 
more  rapid  than  fuch  affociation  with  our  emotions;  and 
that,  notwithllanding,  moft  men  prefer  dramatic  to[de- 
feriptive  poetry  ;  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  con- 
7  templation 
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temptation  of  any  paflion  is  an  original  fource  of  human 
pleafure. 

Whether  the  imagination  contemplate  nature  or  otir- 
felves,  whether  the  beautiful  orfublime  engage  it,  it  muft 
have  variety.  It  is  true,  we  recur  to  fome  thoughts  with 
pleafure,  for  life  5  but  we  cannot  keep  them  always 
before  us,  we  muft  have  change.  The  famous  line  of 
beauty  of  Hogarth  is  well  explained  on  this  principle. 
There  is,  of  courfe,  no  more  beauty  in  one  curve  than 
another,  further  than  that,  the  human  form  being  our 
ftandard  of  beauty,  we  affociate  Hogarth’s  line  with  our 
own  form.  But  certainly  curved  lines,  taken  generally, 
having  more  variety  than  ftraight  ones,  are  more  pleafant. 
A  circle  is  often  a  beautiful  form  j  and  not,  as  Hogarth 
feetns  to  think,  clomfy.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are 
fublime,  yet  they  are  compofed  of  ftraight  -  lines  ;  but 
then  one  author  fays,  the  pyramid,  as  it  declines,  (hows 
variety.  It  may  be  fo  ;  but  probably  a  large  fquare  of 
the  fame  lize  would  be  as  much  admired.  Again;  how 
unpleafant  would  a  building  appear  without  ftraight 
lines.  Certainly  variety  is  every  thing:  the  curve  lets 
off  the  right  line,  and  vice  verfa.  Still  there  is,  it  muft 
be  granted,  more  variety  in  curved  lines,  but  not  in  any 
particular  curve;  fo  the  line  of  beauty  is  nonfenfe. 
From  the  fame  love  of  variety  we  deduce  the  love  for 
novelty.  Every  body  knows,  that,  when  old  impreflions 
ceafe  to  give  pleafure,  new  ones  are  attended  with  ex¬ 
treme  delight.  Hence  arifes  that  love  for  the  new, 
which,  united  with  a  little  of  the  falfe  fublime,  forms 
the  marvellous.  This  ingredient  in  the  works  of  the 
imagination  lias  a  very  agreeable  effeft  with  all ;  but  it 
operates  ftrongeft  on  thofe  who  have  not  cultivated  the 
perception  of  the  beautiful  and  fublime.  Thus  fc'hool- 
girls,  who  have  a  relifit  for  the  elegance  of  Thomfon  or 
Pope,  read  with  avidity  the  wonderful  and  improbable 
tales  of  the  romances  of  the  tail  century. 

There  is  ftill  another  kind  of  joy  the  imagination  has 
to  do  with  ;  the  perception  of  the  ludicrous.  Like  all 
the  other  imaginative  pleafures,  it  is  connected  with  a 
ipecies  of  general  delight.  In  this  inftance,  laughter. 

A  definition  of  the  ludicrous  is  puzzling  :  nobody  has 
gone  further  than  the  explanation  of  wit.  This  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  difcrepances  or  incongruities  of  thole 
things  that  have  a  certain  analogy.  Now,  if  fuch  analogy 
do  not  exift  in  the  things  compared,  but  only  in  the 
words  defignating  them,  we  make  a  pun-,  but,  if  there  be 
a  real  analogy  in  one  refpeft  and  a  difference  in  another, 
the  difcovery  conftitutes  wit. 

This  idea  was  entertained  by  Beattie,  who  defines  the 
laughable  to  be,  “  an  uncommon  mixture  of  relation  and 
contrariety,  exhibited,  or  fuppofed  to  be  united,  in  the 
fame  afiemblage.”  It  is  putin  form  by  Jackfon  of  Exeter, 
(the  author  of  fome  profound  Philofophical  EiTays.)  He 
fays,  “  Wit  is  the  dexterous  performance  of  a  legerdemain 
trick,  by  which,  one  idea  is  prefented  and  another  fub- 
ftituted.”  This  is  the  fame  idea  virtually  as  Beattie’s  ; 
for  there  muft  be  an  analogy  between  the  fir  ft  idea  and  the 
fecond  ;  or  they  could  not  be  fubftituted.  But  neither  of 
thefe  truly  define  wit;  flnce  many  things  maybe  pointed 
out  which  have  both  likenefs  and  difference,  and  yet  are 
not  witty.  The  rule  is,  however,  pretty  general,  as  far 
as  regards  repartee;  but,  when  applied  to  many  things 
ludicrous  in  themfelves,  it  fails.  Is  not  the  laughable 
generally  the  bad  ?  the  pure  unadulterated  evil  ?  the  very 
contrail  of  beauty  ?  We  generally  laugh  at  the  utterly 
carelefs ;  and  nothing  feems  made  for  ill;  all  we  do 
wrong  feems  the  excels  of  fome  good-tending  impulfe ; 
while  in  beautiful  things  we  always  obferve  fome  ten¬ 
dency  to  an  end.  In  evil  we  fee  no  fuch  tendency.  We 
admire  every  thing  ufeful,  then,  and  defpife  every  thing 
ufelefs ;  and  ill  is  ufelefs.  Ill  is  always  defpifed.  Is  it 
always  laughed  at  ?  Yes,  unlefs  it  is  fearful,  unlefs  it  has 
a  tendency  to  promote  more  evil.  Thus  the  foldier  who 
deferts  the  field  is  laughed  at  by  the  people  in  general  : 
but  his  commander,  feeing  the  danger  refulting  to  others 
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from  the  example,  looks  ferious,  and  has  him  (hot. 
Avarice  is  laughed  at.  Lafcivioufnefs  caufes  laughter 
till  it  endangers  the  good  of  others  ;  then,  as  it  becomes 
formidable,  we  reprimand  it.  We  laugh  at  many  other 
objefts  ;  but,  when  they  are  in  the  way  of  ferious  bufinefs, 
they  irritate  us.  All  errors  caufe  laughter.  On  the 
ftage  the  vulgar  laugh  at  the  blows  the  Clown  receives; 
that  is,  his  meannefs  in  fubmitting  to  them  excites 
their  rifibility.  The  dirt  of  the  Scotch  engendering  a 
certain  troublefome  animal  is  a  common  matter  of  joke  : 
we  fee  no  particular  harm  in  it.  The  dirt  of  the  Irifh,  or 
of  our  own  Englifh  in  the  metropolis,  people  look  very 
ferious  at.  Why  ?  Becaufe  mifery  and  peftilence  are 
too  frequently  connefled  with  it  to  make  it  funny. 
Many  things  are  ludicrous  from  their  oppofition  to 
beauty.  What  difplays  the  beautiful  objeCt  man  to 
greater  advantage  than  riding  ?  What  a  perpetual  fource 
of  laughter  in  all  countries  is  a  bad  horfeman  !  We  do 
not,  after  all,  think  our  principle  quite  made  out;  but  it 
is  new,  it  will  help  others  on  perhaps.  Well,  the  ludi- 
dous  being  thus  fettled,  we  may  apply  it  to  the  analyfis 
of  wit  pretty  fuccefsfully;  we  may  fay,  that,  befides  point¬ 
ing  out  unobferved  difcrepances,  wit  may  arife  by  unex¬ 
pectedly  fhowing  the  ludicrous.  But  enough  of  this. 
We  dial!  illuftrate  thefe  principles  when  we  come  to  fpeak 
of  Comedy. 

II.  Of  the  Language  of  the  Imagination. 

We  have  faid  that  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination 
have  their  fource  in  the  fenfes.  It  cannot  furprife  us, 
then,  that  this  faculty  addrefles  itfelf  to  the  fenfes  ;  to 
that  mod  beautiful  one,  the  ear.  The  firft  works  of  the 
imagination  were  unqueftionably  fung  in  mufical  num¬ 
bers.  The  bards  chaunted  their  infpirations  to  the  found 
of  the  lyre;  and  the  philofopher  found  that  no  maxim 
could  be  imprefied  on  their  tribes,  unlefs  the  reafon  was 
fettered  by  this  play  on  the.  fenfe.  Verfe  had  its  rife  en¬ 
tirely  in  this  caufe  ;  and,  wherever  it  has  rifen,  has  been 
at  firft  the  only  vehicle  of  important  truths,  whether  of 
legiflation  or  philofophy. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  verfification  has  immediate  re-*’ 
ference  to  this  fource,  and  refts  on  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
and  noton  th eempha/is:  it  is  ftridlly  mufical.  Themodern 
verfe  is,  however,  quite  an  artificial  objeCt  of  pleafure.  It 
arifes  from  the  mere  recurrence  of  articulated  founds; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  mere  noife  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
prefiion)’which  emphafis  caufes.  And  this  accent,  or  degree 
of  loudnefs,  is  the  only  tiling  to  be  attended  to  in  modern 
verfe.  Whereas  the  Greeks  and  Latins  feems  to  have 
done  as  fingers  do ;  they  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
accent,  but  only  to  the  quantity  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  whether 
the  fyllable  was  rapidly  talked  over,  or  whether  the 
voice  dwelt  on  it  fo  long  as  to  make  a  mufical  note  of  it ; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  the  human  voice  cannot  prolong  a 
found  without  forming  fuch  note.  Hence  we  fee  the 
abfurdity  of  talking  of  trochees  and  iambics  in  modern 
poetry  ;  for  thofe  meafures  were  of  long  and  fhort  founds, 
whereas  our  difly llables  are  loud  or  foft  founds ;  and  fo 
far  is  there  from  any  connection  between  accent  and 
length  of  tone,  that  1110ft  accented  fyllables  take  a  ftiorter 
time  for  pronunciation  than  unaccented  ones.  Indeed 
our  accent  is  feldom  other  than  a  rapid  and  loud  enun¬ 
ciation  of  a  confonant,  the  vowels  being  fkipped  over ; 
e.  g.  mental  might  be  produced  menttil,  without  altering 
the  quantity  of  the  firft  fyllable.  The  only  place  where 
the  Englilh  notice  quantity  is  in  the  casfura  or  paufe; 
which  is  nothing  more  than  making  the  fyllable  before 
the  caefura  a  long  note  ;  for,  having  made  it  fo,  you  may 
(kip  on  to  the  reft  of  the  line  as  fail  as  you  pleafe,  without 
in  the  lead  hurting  the  effeft  ;  and  if  you  make  a  ftiort 
note  of  the  fame,  and  then  wait,  you  will  fpoil  the 
melody.  Take  thefe  two  lines  and  try: 

Lives|through  all  life,  extends|through  all|extent  ; 

Spreads |  undivided  1  operates lunfpent. 

It  is  impoflible  to  trace  the  fteps  by  which  the  natural 
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appeal  of  recurring  mufical  tones  was  l^ft  in  the  artifi¬ 
cial  one  of  recurring  accents.  It  is  fuFfient  to  fee  that 
only  on  this  principle,  can  we  explain  how  the  ancients 
could  make  lines  of  feventeen  fyllables  agree  with  lines 
of  twelve,  a  practice  which  no  modern  ear  can  admit  in 
our  own  tongues. 

There  is  iomething  of  the  mufical  ftyle  remaining  in 
the  clofe  or  rhyme  of  our  verfe;  the  voice  properly 
falling  into  a  founding  cadence,  and  we  deepen  or  elevate 
the  tone  of  the  voice  through  whole  pafiages.  But  ge¬ 
nerally  our  metre  appeals  not  to  the  mufical  fenfe  of  the 
ear,  but  only  to  our  affociations  of  order  and  regularity. 

The  two  grand  divilions  of  verfe  are  into  rhyme  and 
blank  verfe.  Our  rhyme  was  once  cenfured  as  tinkling 
and  abfurd,  compared  with  the  ancient  and  fimple  poetry  ; 
as  if  there  was  not  as  much  famenefs  in  the  recurrence  of 
found  in  the  ending  of  Virgil’s  heroics  (when  properly 
read,)  as  in  our  own  verfe. 

Of  late,  rhyme  has  obtained  many  advocates,  to  the 
prejudice  of  blank  verfe.  Johnfon’s  well-known  remark 
on  the  fubjedt,  is  good  ;  rhyme  is  more  pleafing,  and 
blank  verfe  grander.  But  this  critic  neverthelels  cer¬ 
tainly  contemned  blank  verfe  in  his  heart.  Pope  faid  that 
Milton  only  w'rote  in  blank  verfe  becaufe  he  could  not 
write  in  rhyme.  Authorities  abound  on  each  fide.  The 
moft  obvious  objection  to  rhyme  is,  that  it  cramps  the 
thoughts ;  that,  when  a  rhyme  cannot  be  found,  the  con¬ 
ception  is  obliged  to  conform  itfelf  to  the  language,  and 
hence  is  often  fpoilt;  or  that  unneceflary  words  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  up  the  verfe.  That  this  is  no  exaggerated 
(uppofition,  experience  demonltrates.  For  the  accotn- 
plifhed  verfifiers,  Pope  and  Byron,  than  whom  no  man 
had  greater  command  of  rhymes,  abound  in  words  which 
might  be  omitted  without  hurting  the  fenfe.  But  the 
facility  which  rhyme  affords  to  the  reader,  its  direft  and 
unequivocal  appeal  to  the  ear,  (even  when  uncultivated,) 
as  well  perhaps  as  its  frequency,  will  ever  render  it  a  de- 
fired  favourite.  On  trifling  fubjedis,  in  odes,  fongs,  or  in 
didadfic  poems,  we  may  fay  in  all  works  of  beauty  it  is 
to  be  preferred  ;  for,  as  we  have  faid,  beauty  pleafes  in  a 
variety  of  modes,  and  rather  by  a  number  of  images  than 
by  Angle  and  fimple  thoughts;  and  thisaccords  well  with 
rhyme.  Beauty  alfo,  having  ftridl  communion  with  the 
fenfe,  demands  harmony  ;  and  we  mud  confefs  that,  when¬ 
ever  pretty  or  elegant  thought  is  concerned,  Voltaire’s 
neat  remark  is  true;  we  mean  that  which  indicates  that 
the  trouble  it  gives,  by  exciting  (irritant)  the  mind  of 
the  poet,  renders  him  more  attentive,  confequently  his 
thoughts  more  vivid.  Not  fo  fublime  w’orks.  The  firn- 
plicity  and  boldnefs  of  fublime  images  refufe  all  fetters  : 
fublimity  delights  us  even  in  profe;  but  who  could  put 
the  fentiments  of  Anacreon  or  Moore’s  fongs  into  profe. 
In  the  fublime,  the  thought  is  annihilated  by  the  flighted: 
change  ;  one  unneceflary  word  deftroys  the  grandeur  of  a 
whole  fentence.  Blank  verfe,  therefore,  is  proper  in  the 
epic  :  even  its  uncommonnefs  helps  to  give  fome  height 
to  the  tale.  What  is  common,  habit  makes  fair;  but 
whatever  is  common  foon  lofes  its  fublimity. 

But,  if  blank  verfe  be  required  in  the  epic  poem,  how 
perfeitly  eflential  is  it  to  tragedy  !  capable  of  uniting 
itfelf  to  all  characters;  now  quaint  and  profaic,  now  foft 
and  tender,  now  loud,  dominant,  and  impetuous;  now 
rational,  refledfive,  and  majeftic;  in  one  place  flowing 
fmoothly  on  in  a  degree  of  feeling,  in  another  broken 
and  abrupt  with  paflion.  The  (tart,  the  groan,  the  paufe 
of  agony,  are  the  heights  of  the  drama.  Who  would 
make  them  precurfors  to  the  jingle  of  a  rhyme,  which  re¬ 
calls  the  fpedlator  to  the  art  of  the  verfe,  and  breaks  every 
illufion  ?  Dryden  did  fo;  but  a  purer  tafte  has  banilhed 
this  practice  from  the  ttage.  We  (hall  retouch  this 
fubjeCt  underTragedy;  but  we  have  a  few  words  more  to 
fay  on  blank  verfe. 

Blank  verfe  is  by  no  means  a  uniform  production.  It 
is  of  many  kinds.  Shakefpeare’s  verfe,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  very  hnrfli  and  abrupt;  Milton’s  very  magniloquent 
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and  mufical;  Thomfon’s  is  as  fmooth  and  refined  as 
Pope’s  heroics  ;  Lord  Byron’s  blank  verfe  is  very  often 
plain  profe  printed  in  decafyllabic  lines,  and  whole  trage¬ 
dies  have  been  publifhed  of  late  in  the  fame  form  by  infe¬ 
rior  authors.  No  art  can  teach  how  to  build  the  lofty  verfe 
of  Milton  :  it  is  as  various  as  the  hues  of  the  ohamelion. 
To  read  the  long  opening  fentence  of  Paradife  Loft  mufi- 
cally,  and  at  the  fame  time  intelligibly,  we  muft  embrace 
the  whole  of  it,  without  any  reference  to  the  lines,  which 
are  mere  land-marks  to  the  meafure,  no  guides  to  the  elo¬ 
cution  of  the  verfe.  But,  whence  defcribes  fome  of  the 
beauties  of  Eden,  the  lines  have  a  concluding  cadence  in 
the  laft  word,  as  regularly  as  the  fame  occurs  in  rhymo. 

Neither  rhyme  nor  metre  are  abfolutely  eflential  to 
poetry.  The  Saxon  method  has  a  natural  fource  of  plea- 
lure  ;  barbarous  as  if  feems  to  refined  ears,  it  has  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  fimilar  articulated  founds.  This  curious  artifice 
for  acquiring  harmonious  founds  was  alliteration. 
They  have  in  each  line  three  words  beginning  with  the 
fame  letters,  if  they  are  confonants ;  but,  if  vowels,  one 
vowel  may  be  an  alliterative  found  with  any  other ;  a  Am¬ 
ple  rule,  but  very  available  for  variety  in  effeCf,  and  in  our 
opinion  not  unpleafing. 

But,  befides  aflumirig  a  melodious  language,  the  ima¬ 
gination  u(es  a  terfe  and  highly-concentrated  ftyle.  The 
only  method  of  exprelfing  ideal  conceptions,  is  to  liken 
them  to  a  tangible  objedt  ;  and  thus  the  jimile  comes  to  be 
ufed.  By  this  figure,  palfions  and  feelings,  of  which  the 
degree  or  nature  could  be  but  feebly  painted  by  common 
language,  are  rendered  apparent  to  the  lowed  intelledi. 
But  the  fimile,  from  being  thus  often  ufed,  became  not 
merely  an  illufcration,  but  a  deiignation,  of  the  fentiment 
it  was  applied  to,  and  all  inteiledfual  movements  were 
fpoken  of  by  a  metaphor ;  this  laft  figure  being  nothing 
more  than  a  (hort  or  concife  fimilitude. 

The  language  of  the  imagination  is  wholly  made  up  of 
metaphor.  We  find  it  ufed  in  common  life  by  all  perfons 
of  ftroiig  feelings  and  little  information  ;  which  (hows 
that  the  practice  is  perfectly  natural,  and  alfo  that  it  makes 
up  for  deficiencies  in  language,  and  tends  to  its  perfection. 
Moreover  it  affords  in  poetry  an  excellent  variety  ;  and 
further,  this  figure,  together  with  fomeothers,  is  neceflary 
to  diredt  the  attention  to  the  beauty  or  excellence  of  the 
objeCts  a  poem  treats  of.  If  we  were  having  a  learned 
dilquifition  on  the  nature  of  the  (kies,  it  matters  not  how 
often  we  repeat  the  term  (ky  ;  for,  were  we  frequently  to 
introduce  fynonyms  in  its  (lead,  we  fliould  but  render 
ourfelves  obfcure.  Not  fo  in  poetical  language:  here  we 
become  fo  abforbed  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  (ley, 
that  we  recur  always  to  thofe  qualities  ;  we  talk  of  the 
blue  expanfe ,  the  netted  vault  of  heaven.  The  ufe  of 
fuch  terms,  as  they  become  eftabliflied,  ferve  as  fo  many 
modes  of  directing  the  attention  to  the  grander  qualities 
of  Nature.  We  feek  alfo  words  of  a  particular  and  ancient 
kind  in  poetry.  There  is  towards  every  thing  intrinfically 
beautiful,  when  uncommon,  a  facred  feeling  that  extends 
even  to  a  word.  On  the  other  hand,  terms  in  common 
ufe,  however  powerful  the  emotion  they  exprefs,  are  dif- 
regarded.  What  a  dire  horror  attends  the  idea  of  future 
perdition  ;  but  nobody  is  moved  by  the  word  “  damna¬ 
tion’'’  which  is  fo  common  in  fome  foolifli  plays  at  the 
minor  theatres,  becaufe^it  is  continually  and  unmeaning¬ 
ly  uttered  in  the  ftreets.  The  impropriety  then  of  ufing 
common  terms,  and  the  dignity  we  can  obtain  by  the 
adoption  of  words  of  rare  occurrence,  is  clear.  But  this 
licenfe  is  too  often  abufed.  The  rule  of  fafety  is  never 
to  introduce  words  except  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  required, 
are  very  mufical,  and  generally  underftood  by  perions  of 
common  information.  Lord  Byron  has  in  his  Childe 
Harold  introduced  fome  of  Spencer’s  expreflions  with  good 
effedi.  But  the  language  of  Spencer  is  a  dangerous  (hoal 
for  modern  poets. 

The  next  peculiarity  of  poetry  is  that  it  leads  to  hyper¬ 
bole,  this  being  a  natural  confequence  of  its  fublimity  ;  for 
the  imagination,  being  always  carrying  nature  to  perfec¬ 
tion 
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tton  in  goodnefs,  infinity,  or  power,  of  courfe  loves  the 
higheft  tone  that  can  he  gained.  This  figure  is  proper 
and  exquifite  when  fpeaking  of  God,  or  the  intellect;  for 
there  can  be  no  expreflion  invented  to  overrate  fuch  ob- 
je&s :  but  when  applied,  as  it  is  done,  to  unworthy  topics, 
it  diminifhes  force.  Still,  within  certain  limits,  it  is 
plealing,  and  therefore  right.  The  hyperbole  is  a  favourite 
figure  with  pafiionate  themes;  it  predominates  in  tragedy. 

We  have  endeavoured  thus  to  fiiow,  that  the  pleafure 
we  derive  from  poetry  arifes  from  the  contemplation  of 
our  own  faculties  in  it ;  that  thus  pictures  of  truth,  fad- 
nefs,  terror,  rage,  jealoufy,  love,  friendmip,  courage,  rea- 
fon,  judgment,  humour,  all  give  us  fome  kind  of  grati¬ 
fication;  that  the  imagination,  in  forming  or  viewing 
fuch  pictures,  receives  unalloyed  delight  only  when  they 
tire  mixed  with  the  beautiful  and  fublime  principles 
which  arife  in  our  moral  and  metaphyfical  conclufions  ; 
that  natural  objeCts  which  excite  thefe  latter  principles 
are  alfo  plealing.  Moreover,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  caules  that  lead  mankind  to  exprefs  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  imagination  in  verfe,  rather  than  in  profe ; 
and  why  a  peculiar  language  is  necelfary,  whether  poe¬ 
try  or  profe  be  the  vehicle  of  thefe'thoughts.  It  remains  to 
apply'  thefe  principles  to  the  confiderations  of  the  various 
artificial  divifions  of  poetry. 

III.  Of  the  various  Forms  of  Poetical  Composi¬ 
tion. 

There  are  in  one  point  of  view  but  two  kinds  of  poetry  ; 
namely,  dramatic  and  deferiptive.  In  the  former,  the 
author,  having  fuppofed  the  exiftence  of  certain  beings, 
tells  us  their  charaCfer  and  their  aCtions  by  their  own 
language,  and  by  that  alone.  In  the  other,  or  deferiptive 
kind  of  poetry,  he  unfolds  his  own  opinions  and  obfer- 
vations;  or,  if  he  deferibes  the  characters  and  aCtions  of 
mankind,  he  performs  the  tafk  in  his  own  words.  The 
dramatic  poem  admiis  as  an  embellilhment  much  of  the 
deferiptive;  and  again,  few  deferiptive  poems  of  any 
length  intereft  us,  unlefs  they  have  a  dramatic  intereft  to 
fupport  them  ;  that  is,  unlefs  they  fpeak  of  characters 
and  aCtions.  The  various  names  which  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  poems  have  little  precife  fignificat-ion.  Tiie  ode, 
for  inllance,  is  applied  by  Horace  to  productions  of  very' 
oppofite  natures.  We  (hall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  give 
a  more  definite  import  to  the  terms  we  ufe,  than  lias  here¬ 
tofore  been  adopted. 

The  grandeft  productions  which  have  refulted  from  the 
union  ot  the  two  above-named  orders  of  poetry,  are  cal¬ 
led  Epic  Poems.  In  general  opinion  they  hold  the  higheft 
place  in  literature,  though,  for  our  own  parts,  we  are 
inclined  to  rank  the  (erious  drama,  or  Tragedy,  above 
them.  The  two  are,  however,  very  clofely  allied  to  each 
other;  the  chief  difference  being,  that  the  Epopoea  nar¬ 
rates  a  feries  of  adventures  tending  to  an  event;  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  development  of  characters  and.  circum- 
ftances,  embracing  often  a  long  interval  of  time  ;  while 
the  Tragedy  is  the  winding  up  of  ultimate  adventures, 
which  is  brought  about  fuddenly  and  violently  by  the 
collifion  cf  particular  characters  and  circumftances,  al¬ 
ready  approaching  fome  crifis.  Yet  fo  nearly  are  the  two 
allied,  that  the  firft  epic  poem  anfwers  either  of  thefe  de- 
feriptions  in  many  remarkable  particulars. 

There  has  been  fome  difficulty  in  properly  defining  an 
epic  poem.  It  deferibes,  fay  fome,  the  aCtions  of  mankind  : 
fo  does  any  little  narrative  poem,  but  this  is  not  epic. 
It  fpeaks  of  one  aCtion,  having  a  beginning,  middle,  and 
end;  and  has  a  moral  deducible*from  it.  “John  Gilpin’s 
Hiftory”  hath  all  thefe  merits.  The  popular  fir  Walter 
Scott  (Supplement  to  Ency.  Brir.  Article  Romance,) 
diltinguifhes  an  epic  from  a  narrative  poem  chiefly  by  its 
execution.  He  fays,  “  Where  the  art  and  the  ornaments  of 
ike  poet  chiefly  a l trail  our  attention  ;  where  each  part  of  the 
narrative  bears  a  due  proportion  to  the  others,  and  the 
whole  draws  gradually  towards  a  final  and  fatisfaCtory  con- 
clufion  ;  where  the  characters  are  iketched  with  force,  and 
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fuftained  with  precifion  ;  where  the  narrative  is  enlivened 
and  adorned  with  fo  much,  and  no  more,  of  poetical  or¬ 
nament  and  defeription,  as  may  adorn,  without  impeding 
its  progrefs ;  where  this  art  and  tafte  is  difplayed,  fup- 
ported,  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  fufticient  tone  of  genius, 
and  art  of  compofition;  the  work  produced  muff  be  termed 
an  Epic  Poem,  and  the  author  may  claim  his  feat  upon 
the  high  and  honoured  feat  occupied  by  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Milton.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  ltory  languilhes 
in  tedious  and  minute  details,  and  relies  for  the  intereft 
which  it  propofes  to  excite,  rather  upon  the  wild  excur- 
Cons  of  an  unbridled  fancy  than  upon  the  (kill  of  the 
poet;  when  the  fupernatural  and  the  extraordinary  are- 
relied  upon  exclufively  as  the  fupporrs  of  the  intereft; 
the  author,  though  it  is  production  may  be  diftinguifhed 
by  occafional  flafhes  of  genius,  and  though  it  maybe  inte- 
refting  to  the  hiftorian,  as  containing  fome  minute  frag¬ 
ments  of  real  events,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  the  antiquary, 
from  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  ancient  manners,  is 
ftill  no  more  than  a  humble  Romancer,  and  his  work 
muff:  rank  amongft  thofe  rude  ornaments  of  a  dark  age 
which  are  at  prefent  the  fubjeCi  of  our  confuleration.” 

Were  it  not  that  almoft  every  critic  has  failed  to  define 
the  epopcea,  it  would  feem  affonifhing  that  any  man  of 
reflection  could  have  penned  fo  abfurd  a  character  of  it  as 
the  preceding.  In  the  firft  place,  if  the  art  of  the  poet 
fiiould  “chiefly  attraCt  our  attention  ;”  it  would  entirely 
prove  the  ruin  of  all  fublimity.  Who  looks  upon  art  and 
toil  as  fublime  ?  Do  not  all  mankind, by  a  common  confenr, 
defpife  every  attempt  at  fublimity  which  bears  the  marks 
of  effort  ?  Secondly,  that  the  narrative  is  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  that  it  gradually  draws  to  a  fatisfaCfory  con- 
clufion,  and  that  the  characters  are  iketched  with  force 
and  preciliqn,  are  qualities  that  belong  as  much  to  a  good 
ftory  as  to  an  epic  poem  :  they  are  all  to  be  met  with  in 
the  “Lady  of  the  Lake.”  But  could  Milton  himfelf  have 
made  an  epic  of  the  adventures  of  a  gay  king  and  an  ad¬ 
venturous  robber  ?  No:  the  fubjeCt  makes  the  epic.  It 
is  neceflary  that  it  fhould  fpeak  of  fome  grand  and  mighty 
change  in  theftate  of  man  ;  the  ruin  or  the  rife  of  mighty 
empires,  with  all  the  glorious  and  fearful  changes  fuch 
events  excite.  On  fuch  a  tale  alone  can  a  fuftained  fub¬ 
limity  be  indulged  without  bombaft.  But,  fo  far  from 
the  higheft  of  thefe  works  requiring  exquifite  ornaments  to 
fupport  them,  they  can  overlook  fuch  adventitious  means 
of  pleafure.  Addreffing  themfelves  to  the  higheft  facul¬ 
ty  of  our  nature,  they  may  difdain  an  appeal  to  the  fenfes. 
What  is  more  beautiful  than  Homer,  tranflated  into  Eng- 
liffi  profe!  The  thoughts  are  what  we  look  to  in  his 
works;  and  they  pleafe  all  who  read  them;  upon  them 
is  ereCted  his  fame.  The  beauty  of  his  verfe  is  known 
only  to  the  few.  The  great  war  which  occupied  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  for  ten  years;  which  arofe  from  nothing; 
which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  conquered,  an.d  in  the  dif- 
perfion  and  mifery  of  the  conquerors  ;  which,  by  bringing 
together  the  beft  and  higheft  of  the  race,  with  the  lowelt 
and  bafeft,  formed  for  the  obferver  a  picture  which,  pain¬ 
ted  as  it  has  been,  muft  ever  be  a  lefibn  to  the  ftudent  of 
the  human  mind  ;  is  a  fubjeCt,  indeed,  for  an  epic.  Who 
that  had  a  heart  to  feel  could  fail  to  be  fublime  on  fuch  a 
theme?  a  theme,  pleafing  not  only  to  the  Greeks,  vvhofe 
character  it  flattered  and  exalted,  but  to  all  mankind,  by 
the  fine  moral  and  didaCtic  inftruCtions  it  teemed  with, 
by  the  fublime  images  it  forced  from  the  mind  of  the 
poet.  The  Trojan  war  was  an  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of 
man. 

The  next  great  event  on  which  we  have  an  epic  poem 
was  the  origin  of  that  lofty  empire  which  ruled  for  ages 
over  the  known  world,  which  cultivated  the  fei  ences,  and 
left  deathlefs  fparks  of  poetry  and  oratory  to  our  times. 
The  poet  funk  beneath  the  fubjeCt;  he  imitated  too 
clofely  the  Greek;  and  his  poem,  though  deathlefs  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  beauty,  is  too  much  of  a  narration;  it  has 
not,  as  a  whole,  the  fublimity  of  the  Iliad. 

The  Jerufalem  Delivered  of  Taflb  had  alfo  a  mod  im- 
9  D  portant 
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portant  and  grand  fubjeft :  no  lefs  than  the  triumph  of 
Chridianity  ;  the  fafety,  as  it  then  appeared,  of  the  whole 
world  from  the  Muffulman  yoke.  The  high  and  Intel- 
lefhial  motives  that  prompted  the  mod  diftant  to  tempt 
all  the  dangers  of  the  ocean;  the  prowefs  of  a  conquer¬ 
ing  foe;  the  hofts  of  fupernatural  beings,  they  feared 
were  conjured  againd  them,  gave  an  elevation  to  the 
fubjeft,  which  no  narrative  poem  can  podefs. 

Then,  the  fubjeft  of  the  fird  of  epics,  the  Paradife  Lolt, 
is  not  that,  indeed,  a  fublime  one?  The  fall  of  man; 
the  ruin  of  the  wicked  ;  the  triumph  of  God,  and  the 
confequent  rule  of  virtue — fplendid  theme — beyond  even 
Milton’s  reach. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  an  epic  poem  requires  for  its 
production  an  epic  balls.  But,  of  courfe,  in  hidory  many 
events  occur,  fecondary  indeed  to  the  grand  ones  we 
have  treated  of,  but  dill  important;  fuch  form  the  fub- 
jeft  of  epic  poems,  though  of  necedity  they  can  fcarcely 
rife  to  the  high  charaCfer  which  greater  topics  excite. 
They  do  not  give  fcope  for  that  requidte  elevation  of 
thought.  Still,  however,  they  have  fome  fublimity,  and 
thus  approach  epic  poetry.  Narration  is  an  elfential  con- 
dituent  of  an  epic  poem,  becaufe,  from  the  natural  love  of 
ourfelves,  and  the  pleafure  we  have  in  identifying  our- 
felves  with  high  characters,  we  love  to  trace  great  eyents 
to  fome  human  motives  or  actions.  Thus  Achilles 
forms  the  grand  character  of  the  Iliad;  by  a  picture  of 
courage  and  might  fuperior  to  all  others.  On  him 
the  mind  reds;  we  like  to  fee  how  his  mere  quietude 
gives  victory  to  the  Trojans;  and  thus  a  battering  dif- 
play  of  the  power  of  the  individual  is  delicately  brought 
before  us.  An  epic  poem  which  defcribed  an  event  alone 
could  not  intered  us,  becaufe  we  feel  no  interell  in  the 
immediate  aCtors,  who  are  great  fources  of  our  pleafure. 

From  the  importance  of  the  event,  and  the  fublimity 
of  the  characters,  in  an  epic  poem,  digredions  which  do 
mot  tend  to  develope  character  difgudus,  unlefs  there  is 
fuch  a  paufe  in  the  dory  that  the  attention,  being  fatigued, 
requires  a  little  change.  Hence  we  deduce  the  rule,  that 
the  aCtion  of  an  epic  poem  ftiould  be  continually  had  in 
•view  ;  for  who,  that  had  his  eye  fixed  on  the  might  of 
Achilles,  the  virtue  of  HeCtor,  and  the  dreadful  confiiCt 
between  them  which  mud  decide  the  fate  of  Troy  and 
Greece,  is  not  mortified  to  have  his  curiofity  redrained  by 
the  defcription  of  a  fliield.  Yet  Virgil  does  not  make 
this  defcription  unpleafant  to  us,  becaufe  he  brings  it 
in  at  a  natural  paufe  in  his  narration.  Even  in  a  mere 
narration,  it  is  difagreeable  tofind  the  courfe  of  the  event 
interrupted  ;  but  dill  it  is  frequently  admidible,  and  it  is 
pleafant  to  be  informed  of  all  the  circumdances  connected 
with  the  hero  of  a  tale,  whether  they  immediately  con¬ 
cern  the  ultimate  event  or  not.  Thus  adventure  follows 
adventure,  and  chara&er  charaCler,  often  with  much 
felicity.  But  no  fuch  trivial  matters  mud  be  fpoken  of  in 
the  epic,  becaufe  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mere 
event  which  engrodes  the  mind.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
the  epic  mufe  fiiould  not  condefcend  to  fpeak  in  any  other 
than  polifhed  and  magnificent  language,  and  in  lofty  fen- 
timenf.  Still  thefeare  general  rules,  which  Homer  never 
probablyknew,and  which  were  never  obferved  clofely  either 
by  him  or  his  followers.  They  arofe  fpontaneoudy  out 
of  his  fubjeCl  ;  and,  if  any  deviation  from  them  in  an  epic 
be  found  to  pleafe,  it  will  be  proper  to  ufe  it. 

The  characters  of  the  epic  it  is  unnecedary  to  invedigate 
here,  fince  they  are  more  properly  to  be  fpoken  of  under 
Tragedy.  The  epic  character  excludes,  however,  the 
dialogue,  fo  beautiful  and  expredive  in  a  play  ;  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  filling  up  fhofe  deficiencies  a  want  of  it 
might  create,  by  the  narrations  of  the  author  himfelf. 

There  exilts  in  each  of  the  epic  poems  what  is  called 
■machinery;  that  is,  the  events  do  not  arife  altogether  as 
confequences  of  human  aCtion,  but  are  the  work  of 
gods  or  other  fupernatural  agents.  We  may  fpeak  fear- 
lefsly,  that  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  have  all  failed  in 
this  introduction  of  heavenly  beings.  Reafon  of  courfe 


demondrates  the  exidence’of  God,  as  plainly  as  fenfe  does 
that  of  matter.  Reafon  alfo  leads  us  to  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  eternal  and  all-powerful.  We  have  good 
grounds  alfo  for  inferring,  that  thofe  good  faculties  we 
podefs,  fuch  as  mercy  and  judice,  are  part  of  him  :  but, 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  him,  or  of  any  fpiritual  agent, 
in  our  language,  we  are  frequently  found  to  talk  of  him 
as  a  material  thing,  and,  in  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature, 
to  afcribe  to  him  motives  that  are  unworthy.  To  per- 
fonify  all  the  padions,  to  people  all  nature  with  feparate 
deities,  to  perpetuate  under  forms  of  worfiiip  the  memory 
of  their  departed  heroes,  was  the  beautiful  fydem  of  tho 
ancients.  To  view  thefe  creations  of  the  mind  as  links 
which  led  to  the  great  Jupiter,  hominum  dcorumquejator, 
the  Fird  Caufe,  was  an  excellent  mode  (in  the  abfence  of 
revelation,  and  of  natural  philofophy,)  of  keeping  the 
mind  intent  on  the  fpiritual  nature,  and  certainly  pro¬ 
duced  no  contemptible  fruits.  The  ancient  mythology 
was  to  the  philofopher  a  feries  of  iiludrations  of  religion, 
to  the  vulgar  a  multitude  of  engaging  and  palpable,  forms 
for  worfhip.  We  might  forgive  Homer  the  introduction 
of  Mars,  a  picture  of  the  fighting  propenfities  of  man,  of 
Venus  (his  lud),  of  Minerva  (his  wifdom).  We  might 
even  pardon  a  poet’s  warmth,  if  heallowed  thefepadions  to 
go  beyond  merely  dirring  up  men  to  aCtion,  and  let  them 
fight  and  day,  and  be  wounded,  themfelves.  But  lvow 
are  we  difguded  when  the  God  of  Gods  is  lulled  into 
inaCtion  by  the  girdle  of  Venus,  and  fud'ers  his  own  crea¬ 
tions  to  go  altray,  his  chofen  heroes  to  be  difcomfited  ! 
How  mult  this  have  overturned  the  purity  of  worfiiip! 
Viewed  merely  as  a  matter  of  gratification,  it  is  very  dis¬ 
appointing  to  a  refined  imagination  to  find  every  incident 
in  a  poem  accoinplilhed  by  fupernal  means.  How 
extremely  abfurd  is  Virgil  to  caule  Diana  to  kill  Accius 
with  her  own  dart,  the  death  of  this  coward  being,  one 
would  fuppofe,  the  eafied  matter  in  the  world  to  accom- 
plifh ;  one  of  Camilla’s  amazonian  nymphs  could  not 
have  been  better  employed. 

We  pafs  over  any  particular  analyfis  of  the  machinery 
of  Virgil’s  poem,  becaufe,  as  he  clofely  copied  Homer, 
his  faults  are  of  courfe  thofe  of  his  mader.  But  what 
fhall  we  fay  to  Milton,  who  has  mixed  the  pure  truths 
of  the  Chridian  faith  with  the  outrageous  inventions  of 
the  early  fcripture  commentators  ?  When  he  tells  of  tlie 
mind  of  Satan,  he  is  great  indeed  ;  when  the  angel  darts 
into  chaos ;  when  he  meets  with  Sin  and  Death,  all  the 
allegory  is  beautiful;  but,  when  he  fights  with  the 
angels,  and  makes  ufe  of  gunpowder,  he  is  no  longer  the 
mere  embodying  of  a  fpiritual  ill,  but  the  aCtual  devil 
with  a  cloven  foot  and  a  great  pitchfork.  Abfurd  concep¬ 
tion  !  The  hot  paving  of  hell  is  equally  nonfenfical. 
Not  fo  the  miferable  occupation  of  the  doubting  fiends, 
who  argue  falfe  metaphyfics.  If  he  had  followed  out 
this  notion,  which  of  courfe  prefumes  that  the  fall  from 
heaven  had  circumlcribed  their  knowledge,  the  poet 
might  have  made  a  much  more  dreadful  date  of  perdition. 
We  mud  not  blame  Milton,  however;  metaphyfics  had 
not  made  much  progrefs  in  his  time,  and  he  borrowed 
too  liberally  the  ideas  of  the  Catholic  poets  of  Italy.  We 
mud  forgive,  in  the  fublime  thoughts  of  virtue  and  God 
that  he  fparkles  with,  occafional  meannelTes.  We  mud 
forget  that,  in  one  place,  the  devils,  too  big  to  dand  in 
their  halls,  turn  into  pigmies;  and,  in  another,  are 
clothed  in  armour,  and  run  through  with  a  fword-  We 
mud  allow,  that,  though  the  angel  of  God  rides  on  a  fun- 
beam,  he  may,  by  taking  a  corporeal  form  to  bevifibleto 
Adam,  (though  Milton  (hould  have  exprefled  this,)  like 
eating  and  drinking.  But  one  thing  we  mud  guard 
againd  :  it  is  allowing  the  young  to  read  this  poem  with 
feelings  different  to  thofe  they  peru fe  Homer  or  Virgil 
with.  The  whole  machinery  of  Paradife  Loll  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  man,  neither  fupported  by  revelation  nor  reafon. 
Hence  it  is  ail  amufing  vagary,  but  noexpofition  of  our 
fublime  faith  :  to  allow  the  young  and  enthufiadic  to 
deteriorate  their  Chridianity  by  mixing  it  with  Milton’s 
c  feeble 
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feeble  angels  and  engaging  devils,  is  an  unpardonable 
error. 

Of  Tragedy. — The  obje£l  of  Tragedy  being  to  difplay 
the  paflions  of  mankind,  it  follows  that  fome  great  and 
overwhelming  paffion  fliould  in  it  be  difplayed  :  for,  though 
all  men  are  not  acquainted  with  thofe  delicate  (hades  of 
feeling  with  which  poetry  in  general  plays,  every  one  is 
fenfible  to  the  exercife  of  fury  and  the  ftronger  emotions. 
No  drama,  therefore,  pleafes  the  world  “  common  and 
popular,”  (and  they  claim  the  firft  confideration,)  „if 
grounded  on  common,  feeble,  or  obfcurely-defined,  emo¬ 
tions.  Thefe  common  paflions  being  poffeffed  in  fome 
degree  of  force  by  every  body,  their  language  is  well 
underftood  ;  confequently  the  expreflion  is  of  eafy  ac- 
compli(hment.  But  the  dramatift  is  (hut  from  a  great 
advantage  belonging  to  the  ordinary  poet.  The  latter 
can  defcribe  characters  beyond  human  ken  with  eafe, 
becaufe  he  fpeaks  himfelf,  and  may  tell  his  (lory  in  any 
beautiful  and  infpired  ftyle  he  likes  ;  but  the  former,  as  he 
(peaks  not  himfelf  but  by  his  characters,  nnift  inveft  them 
entirely  with  the  language  of  truth.  He  mult  make 
them  fpeak  juft  as  they  might  have  fpoken,  without  any 
ornament  of  his  own,  without  any  foftening  of  natural 
harftinefs.  The  beauty  and  fublimity  which  belong  to 
poetry,  muft  here  give  way  to  truth.  We  defcribe  in  a 
play  much  of  the  corporeal  characters  of  man  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  imperfections  of  the  flefh  muft  be  apparent;  the 
truth  is  facrificed.  We  are  certainly  borne  out  by  com¬ 
mon  opinion  in  afl'erting,  that,  before  all  other  excellen¬ 
cies,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  language  of  dramatic  charac¬ 
ters  (hould  be  the  prototype  of  nature  itfelf,  nothing  flat¬ 
tered  or  abated.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  t hat  we 
are  to  admit  the  low,  vulgar,  or  affefled,  to  be  too  appa¬ 
rent;  becaufe,  though  every  character  muft  fpeak  natu¬ 
rally,  we  are  not  obliged  to  feleCt  the  coarfeft.  More¬ 
over  the  imagination  allows  us  to  feek  the  beft  of  a 
genus,  to  omit  the  lowed  and  moll  vulgar  fentiments, 
and  exhibit  men  in  their  better  moments.  If  fuch  a 
man  as  Falftaff  ever  lived,  he  muft  have  often  indulged 
in  grofs  obfcenity  of  language;  and  his  humour,  being 
of  fo  boifterous  a  nature,  muft  often  have  been  fooliih 
and  difgufting.  But  our  poet  has  made  him  the  fondeft 
idol  of  the  humourilt’s  heart,  for  he  has  kept  only  enough 
of  fuch  faults  in  the  character  to  (how  its  fidelity,  and  he 
has  difplayed  in  every  word,  wit,  good-humour,  and 
philofophy.  The  practice  of  making  tragical  characters 
fpeak  uniformly  in  one  high  and  lofty  ffpecies  of  verfe, 
with  fentiments  always  fublime,  has  ruined  many  trage¬ 
dies  in  the  Englifli  language,  fince  the  time  of  Shakefpeare, 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  great  caufes  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  French  ftage.  Always  mounted  on  (lilts,  the 
drama  of  poliftied  times  has  been  never  either  graceful 
or  majeftic.  Whoever  draws  characters  truly,  muft  draw 
them  grandly  :  but  they  need  not  feek  always  for  fine  fenti- 
ments  or  extraordinary  facrifices  of  feeling.  There  is 
always  fomething  worthy  of  applaufe  in  the  word  of  men  ; 
fome  good  quality  which  the  obferver  cannot  help  being 
imprefied  with.  There  are  few  of  the  wicked  characters 
in  our  plays  which  do  not  exhibit  the  advantages  of  firm- 
nefs,  and  the  beauty  of  manlinefs.  Wolfey,  the  proud 
imperious  prieft,  the  artful  courtier,  the  opprefl'or  of  the 
people,  the  murderer  ofBuckingham,  is  dill  no  hypocrite ; 
he  has  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  a  belief  in  and  a  venera¬ 
tion  for  God,  a  true  love  for  his  king,  and  a  grateful  friend- 
(hip  for  his  protege  Cromwell.  The  fenfual  and  arbitrary 
Henry,  who  follows  folely  the  rule  of  his  paflions,  is  yet 
a  cloie  reafoner,  and  has  an  innate  love  of  juftice.  Thofe 
who  have  not  fome  redeeming  qualities  are  few  indeed; 
they  are  mere  contrails  to  the  good  ;  Iago  is  perhaps  the 
only  inftance. 

WithrefpeCl  to  the  language  of  thefe  charaClers,  though 
we  contend  for  their  being  natural,  we  have  a  right  to 
make  it  as  good  as  the  charaClers  could  poflibly  have 
fpoken;  therefore,  when  men  fpeak  of  the  ftronger  paflions 
and  (eelings,  it  muft  be  metaphorical,  and  confequently 


compreffed ;  and  thofe  irregular  cadences  and  allocations 
which  fall  into  blank  verfe  fo  eafily,  which  verfe  muft  be 
of  a  rough  and  irregular  kind,  the  lines  often  broken,  and 
the  rhythm  little  attended  to.  But,  when  we  (peak  of 
love,  of  beauty,  or  of  pity,  our  words  run  fweetly  in  the 
mod  regular  meafures  :  rhyme  may  even  arife;  now 
jocund  and  bounding,  the  next  ferious  and  plaintive; 
now  quaint  and  hyperbolical,  but  ever  mufical.  When 
defpondency  preffes,  we  fpeak  plain  profe.  We  (hall 
give  a  few  examples  of  each  ftyle. 

ill.  Of  the  paflionate,  full  of  metaphor,  concife  and 
harfh. 

Othello.  Had  it  pleafed  Heaven 
To  try  me  with  affliction  ;  had  he  rain’d 
All  kinds  of  fores  and  (hames  on  my  bare  head  ; 

Steep’d  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips  ; 

Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmoll  hopes  ; 

I  (hould  have  found  in  fome  part  of  my  (cul 
A  drop  of  patience;  but  (alas)  to  make  ine 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  fcorn 
To  point  his  (low  unmoving  finger  at, 

Oh  !  Oh  ! 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well : 

But  there,  where  I  have  garner’d  up  my  heart; 

Where  either  I  mud  live  or  bear  no  life  ; 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 

Or  elfe  dries  up  ;  to  be  difcarded  thence ! 

Or  keep  it  as  a  ciftern  for  foul  toads 

To  knot  and  genderin  ! — turn  thy  complexion  there  ! 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rofe-lip’d  cherubin  ; 

Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell ! 

Defdemona.  I  hope  my  noble  lord  efteems  me  honed. 
Othello.  O  ay ;  as  fummer  fli  es  are  in  the  fnambles, . 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing,  O  thou  weed 
Who  art  fo  lovely  fair,  and  fmell’ll  fo  fweet 
That  the  fenfe  aches  at  thee— would  thou  had’d  ne’er 
been  born. 

Defdemona.  Alas !  what  ignorant  fin  have  I  committed  ? 

Othello . What  committed ! 

Committed  ! —  O  thou  public  commoner  ! 

I  (hould  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modefty, 

Did  I  but  fpeak  thy  deeds. — What  committed  ! 

Heaven  (tops  the  nofe  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks; 

The  bawdy  wind,  that  kiffes  all  it  meets, 

Is  hufh’d  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth. 

And  will  not  hear  it.  What  committed  !  — 

What  a  multitude  of  images  are  here  conjured  up  !  nearly 
twenty  ltrong  and  diftinCl  fimilies;  fome  quite  hyperbo¬ 
lical  and  extravagant,  and  for  that  very  reafon  proper  in 
fuch  a  character  as  Othello. 

Let  us  now  obferve  the  language  of  love.  How  fweet 
blank  verfe  becomes  under  fuch  influence.  We  may  fee 
likewife  here  how  well  rhyme  coincides  with  this  paffion, 
and  with  blank  verfe  alfo  s 

Then  I  confefs, 

Here  on  ray  knees,  before  high  heaven  and  you. 

That  before  you  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 

I  love  your  fon  : — 

My  friends  were  poor  and  honed;  fo’s  my  love. 

Be  not  offended  ;  for  it  hurts  not  him, 

That  he  is  lov’d  of  me  :  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  prefumptuous  fuit : 

Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deferve  him; 

Yet  never  know  how  that  defert  fhould  be. 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  drive  agair.ft  hope  ; 

Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenable  fieve 
I  ftill  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 

And  lack  not  to  love  ftill  : — thus  Indian  like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  fun  that  looks  upon  his  worlhipper, 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.  My  deareft  madam. 

Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love, 


For 
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for  loving  where  you  do  :  but  if  yourfelf, 

Whofe  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth, 

Did  ever,  in  lb  true  a  flame  of  liking, 

Willi  chaftely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  iierfelf  and  love  ;  O  then  give  pity 
To  her  whofe  Hate  is  fuch,  that  cannot  choofe 
But  lend  and  give,  where  (he  is  lure  to  lofe, 

That  leeks  not  to  find  that  her  fearch  implies, 

But,  riddle-1  ike,  lives  fweetly  where  (lie  dies. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Ad  i.  fc.  3, 

The  profaic  fiyle  of  defpondency  is  well  fhown  in  the 
two  following  extrads  : 

Pray  do  not  mock  me  ; 

I  am  a  very  foolilh  fond  old  man, 

Fourfcore  and  upward;  and,  to  deal  plainly  with  you, 

I  fear  lam  not  in  my  perfed  mind. 

Methinks  I  lhould  know  you,  and  know  this  man  ; 

Yet  I  am  doubtful  :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is  ;  and  all  the  (kill  I  have 
Remembers  not  thefe  garments:  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  laft  night.  Lear,  Ad  iv.  fc.  7. 

My  mother  had  a  maid  call’d  Barbara; 

She  was  in  love,  and  he  Ihe  lov’d  prov’d  falfe, 

And  did  forfake  her.  Site  had  afong  of  willow; 

An  old  thing  it  was,  but  it  exprefs’d  her  fortune. 

And  Ihe  died  finging  it.  That  fong  to-night 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind  :  I  have  much  to  do, 

But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  fide, 

And  fing  it  like  poor  Barbara.  Othello,  Ad  iv.  fc.  3. 

The  apofirophe  is  a  figure  of  poetry  which  is  of  great 
force;  but  it  is  fo  fubiime,  that  few'  occafions  lerve  to 
introduce  it.  Oniy  in  the  heights  of  paflion,  or  in  the 
Rrongeft  of  the  emotions,  is  itadmiffibie.  But  play  wrights 
love  this  figure. 

It  is  a  curious  fubjed  of  enquiry,  by  what  criterion  we 
try  the  corrednels  of  dramatic  charaders.  Obfervation 
of  the  world  might  give  the  neceffary  judgment  as  far  as 
regards  genteel  comedy;  but,  in  tragedy,  we  fee  fentiments 
called  forth,  and  adions  produced,  of  which  we  can  con¬ 
ceive,  but  have  never  obferved,  the  exiftence.  It  would 
feetn  that  it  is  by  identifying  ourfelves  with  a  charader 
that  we  try  its  corrednels.  We  fuppofe  how  we  (hould 
ad  under  the  predominance  of  fuch  a  pafiion,  if  endued 
with  fuch  a  form  and  fuch  an  education.  The  more  ex- 
teniive  education  becomes,  by  fo  much  the  eafier  (hall  we 
receive  this  pleafure  from  a  multitude  of  charaders. 
Shnkefpeare’s  charadler  of  Prince  Hal  would  fcarce  be 
railed  in  our  opinion  to  the  great  confequence  it  pcf- 
Jeffes,  were  it  not  that  we  behold  in  him  the  fupporter  of 
Ins  country’s  fame.  This  diferimination  of  charader  is 
perhaps  the  moll  amuling  exercife  of  the  imagination  that 
poetry  can  excite;  and  hence  it  is  the  triumph  of  the 
dramatic  art.  It  was  a  rule  of  Arillotle,  that  no  charac¬ 
ter  entirely  vicious  lhould  be  introduced  on  the  fiage, 
fince  his  extreme  vice  would  render  him  uninterefting : 
we  rather  objed  to  fuch  an  introdudion,  becaufe  the 
charader  is  unnatural. 

However  varied  the  charaders  of  a  play  may  be,  how¬ 
ever  forcible  their  thoughts  and  appropriate  their  lan¬ 
guage,  the  mere  exhibition  of  them  cannot  interelt  men 
in  general  unlefs  they  perform  fome  event.  Narration  is, 
with  the  vulgar,  the  life  of  a  play  :  they  like  the  ftory ; 
and  of  courie  the  collilion  of  the  charaders  forces  them 
into  fome  events.  As  in  all  narrations  it  is  moll  amuling 
to  be  told  one  ftory  at  a  time,  and  that  without  digreftions; 
and  as  this  defire  for  unity  becomes  quite  imperious  with 
grave  and  momentous  fubjeds;  a  tragedy  mult  have  one 
event  to  which  the  completion  of  all  its  dialogues  (hould 
tend,  either  primarily  by  developing  incidents,  or  fecon- 
darily  by  difplaying  charaders.  With  refped  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  tale  proper  for  a  drama,  this  only  can  be  laid 
down  ;  that  we  cannot  begin,  as  in  a  common  narration, 


ah  ova;  but  mull  leave  the  antecedent  part  of  our  tale  to 
be  inferred  by  the  audience  from  the  language  of  the  ac¬ 
tors,  while  the  concluding  portions  are  enaded  by  them. 

To  tell  thofe  circumltances  that  have  preceded  the 
events  we  have  to  difclofe,  requires  a  great  llretch  of  inge¬ 
nuity;  for,  if  our  principle  be  right,  that  truth  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  JirJl  dramatic  excellence,  nothing  can  be 
worle  than  to  lay  one  word  diredly  to  the  audience  or 
reader,  or  to  allow  any  adors  to  be  introduced  for  the 
purpofe  of  telling  each  other  llories  which  their  fucceed- 
ing  adions  do  not  require  them  to  be  acquainted  with  : 
a  method  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  inveigh  2gainll,  did 
not  half  our  tragedies  commence  with  lome  fuch  clumfy 
contrivance.  Any  obfeurity  is  preferable  to  fuch  barren 
inventions.  Shakelpeare  is  in  this  refped  a  perfed  model  ; 
but  his  (kill  mull  be  imitated,  it  cannot  be  analyzed. 

Arillotle  and  molt  critics  have  been  very  folicitousabout 
the  fnbjecl  of  a  tragedy.  It  is  very  obvious  that  a  tra¬ 
gedy  lhould  convey  fome  moral  inltrudion;  but  many 
persons  have  been  millaken  in  the  nature  of  moral  inilruc- 
tion.  According  to  moll  dramatic  critics,  it  cordills  in 
(bowing,  by  human  events,  punithment  of  the  bad  and  re¬ 
ward  of  the  virtuous.  This  kind  of  morality  delights  old 
women  extremely;  but  whether  it  ever  has  the  leaft  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  condud  of  youth  is  doubtful.  In  the  firll 
place,  experience  contradids  the  affertion  that  worldly  ad¬ 
vantage  waits  on  pious  adions ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
virtue  founded  on  fo  mean  a  llimulus  would  be  defpifed 
by  the  high-minded  lover  of  poetry.  But,  if  by  moral 
inltrudion  is  meant  any  inftrudion  that  teaches  the  laws, 
operations,  dangers,  benefits,  &c.  thatrefult  from  the  ufe 
or  abufe  of  our  paffions,  then,  indeed, every  favourite  tra¬ 
gedy  will  be  found  to  convey  moral  inftrudion;  and  in 
this  point  of  view  alone  are  Shakefpeare’s  tragedies  worth 
reading.  The  Greek  tragedies  generally  conveyed  no 
other  moral  inftrudion  than  tfiat  it  was  proper  to  fubmit 
to  the  will  of  the  gods  ;  which,  however,  was  not  worth 
much,  as  thedeltinj.es  ruled  every  thing;  and,  whether 
people  repined  at  them  or  nor,  it  was  all  the  fame. 

It  is  very  unpleafant,  however,  to  find  good  charaders 
in  a  play  come  to  an  untimely  end  :  now  this  is  not  be¬ 
caufe  we  fee  any  untruth  or  injuftice  in  fuch  termination, 
but  becaufe,  after  long  fufferings  and  trials,  quiet  emo¬ 
tions,  happinefs  excites  in  us,  form  an  exquiiite  fource  of 
pleafure  by  contrail.  But  we  never  require  mere  fuccefs 
when  happinefs  of  mind  is  loll  to  the  (offerer.  What 
could  have  been  done  with  Hamlet,  (the  bell  of  charaders,) 
if  he  were  not  killed  ?  He  mull  have  made  fome  moral  re- 
fiedion,  and  taken  the  feeptre, — a  thing,  to  fuch  a  mind, 
about  as  gratifying  as  a  doll.  Nobody  repines,  or  goes 
from  the  theatre  dilcontented,  when  this  excellent  youth 
is  killed  ;  but  does  it,  therefore,  follow  that  any  man  can 
ltudy  the  charader  of  the  Danilh  prince  without  receiv¬ 
ing  moral  inftrudion  ? 

The  fame  vvilh  that  a  tragedy  lhould  be  ufeful,  as  well 
as  amuling,  led  Arillotle  to  the  four  foliowing  propoii- 
tions  :  1.  That,  it  being  the  province  of  tragedy  to  ex¬ 

cite  pity  and  terror,  an  innocent  perfon  falling  into  adver- 
fity  ought  never  to  be  the  fubjed.  This  propofition  is  a 
neceffary  confequence  of  his  dodrine  as  before  explained. 
A  fubjed  of  that  nature  may  indeed  excite  pity  and  ter¬ 
ror  ;  but  the  former  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  the  latter 
in  no  degree  lor  moral  inftrudion.  2.  That  the  hillory 
of  a  wicked  perfon  in  a  change  from  mifery  to  happinefs 
ought  not  to  be  reprefented  ;  which  excites  neither  ter¬ 
ror  nor  co.nipafllon,  nor  is  agreeable  in  any  refped.  3. 
That  the  misfortunes  of  a  wicked  perfon  ought  not  to 
be  reprefented.  Such  reprefentation  may  be  agreeable  in 
fome  meafure  upon  a  principle  of  jullice;  but  it  will  not 
move  our  pity,  or  any  degree  of  terror,  except  in  thofe  of 
the  lame  vicious  difpofition  with  the  perfon  reprefented. 
4..  That  the  only  charader  fit  for  reprefentation  lies  in  the 
middle,  neither  eminently  good  nor  eminently  bad ; 
where  the  misfortune  is  not  the  effed  of  deliberate  vice, 
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but  of  fome  involuntary  fault.  Each  of  thefeisgood; 
nor  are  they  too  confined,  if  we  remember  that  there  are 
no  charadters  entirely  good  nor  entirely  bad.  But  what 
follows,  namely,  that  all  charadters  may  be  reprefented 
that  are  in  nature,  and  that  confequently  Ariftotle’s  rules 
are  worth  nothing. 

The  plot,  or  fubjedt,  of  a  tragedy,  fltould  be  fimple  and 
grand.  A  comedy,  like  a  narrative  poem,  admits  under¬ 
plots,  which  are  digrefiions,  or  epifodes;  and  that  be- 
caufe,  as  in  the  narrative  poem,  the  fubjedt  is  not  of  fuch 
fublime  intereft  as  to  overwhelm  all  other  emotions.  Now, 
without  this  very  engrofiing  intereft,  a  tragedy  is  nothing; 
therefore  no  petty  incidents,  no  digrefiions,  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  unlefs  they  materially  tend  to  the  chief  event. 

This  brings  us  to  the  confideration  of  the  unities  as 
they  are  called.  Now  unity  we  have  difmified.  A  naan 
likes  to  be  told  one  ftory  at  a  time.  The  unity  of  place 
is  not  worth  obferving.  The  imagination  is  a  poftilion 
that  will  drive  its  matter  as  quickly  into  Arabia  as  acrofs 
thefquare;  a  conqueror,  that  can  raife  up  Ariftotle  as 
eafily  as  hint  who  died  yefterday.  So  a  man  fitting  at  a 
play  is  as  likely  to  believe  the  painted  fcenery  to  be  Swif- 
ferland  as  Scotland,  or  London  as  Paris;  and  it  is  the 
fame  whether  the  fcene  changes  to  the  next  room  or  to 
the  Antipodes;  that  is,  fuppofing  t’nefe  great  ftretches 
could  be  accomplilhed  without  deftroying  unity  of  adtion 
or  unity  of  character.  But  this  is  very  difficult,  for,  if 
many  years  elapfe  between  fcenes,  the  adtors  mult  change, 
boys  become  old  men,  &c.  Here  unity  of  charadter  is 
loll,  and  our  paffions  change  unity  of  adtion  alfo.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  which,  according  to  nature,  intenfe  paffions 
cannot  long  adt  without  coming  to  a  conclufion  ;  fo  that 
tedious  plots  can  never  happen  when  ftrong  and  violent 
adtors  exift.  But,  when  milder  touches  form  the  bafis  of 
a  play,  this  confequent  and  infenfible  unity  of  parts  is 
unnatural.  Yet  in  thefe  which  may  be  called  fketches  of 
charadters,  we  feel  pleafure,  though  certainly  not  of  the 
precife  kind  which  the  ftrongly-moving  tragedy  excites. 
Hiftorical  plays,  for  example,  amufe  very  much,  (if  cha¬ 
radters  and  events  are  faithfully  pourtrayed,)  without 
clofe  attention  to  the  condudt  of  the  plot.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  unity  of  adtion  ;  as  this  follows  from  the  colli— 
fion  of  vehement  charadters,  and  as  fuch  charadlers  intereft 
mankind  in  general  in  the  Itrongeft  degree ;  thofe  authors 
will  pleafe  more  generally  that  obferve  the  unities;  but 
there  may  be  many  plays  capable  of  affording  exquifite  de¬ 
light  to  refined  minds,  (who  love  thought  and  cbaradter,) 
without  thefe  rules.  The  rules  of  Ariftotle,  however,  as 
generally  underftood,  are  erroneous :  they  ffiould  be  fe- 
condary  to  the  charadters.  The  ftridt  ufe  of  unity  of 
place  arofe  indifpenfably  on  a  ftage  where  there  was  no 
change  of  fcene.  See  the  article  Playhouse,  p.  669,  70. 

Of  the  other  kinds  of  poetry,  the  limits,  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  are  not  very  precife.  The  ode,  the  Jmig, 
the  elegy,  are  very  beautiful  forms.  The  fong  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  origin  of  all  the  other  kinds.  The  exploits  of  he¬ 
roes  were  fung  to  the  lyre  at  convivial  meetings.  As  art 
and  philofophy  improved,  moral  refledtions  came  to  be 
mixed  with  them;  or,  affuming  a  ftill  bolder  flight,  jthey 
touched  on  religion  itfelf ;  and  the  fublime  fubjedts  of 
Nature,  God,  Chaos,  and  Creation,  came  into  the  ode: 
and  on  fuch  topics,  Orpheus,  Ninus,  and  Mufaeus,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  fung.  The  fong  now  was  an  Ode,  and  the 
fublime  ode  was  diftinguiflied  from  the  inferior  odes,  and 
the  latter  from  the  fong,  which  was  merely  found. 
Theftainen  of  the  two  firftfeems  in  all  cafes  to  be  praife. 
The  gods,  virtue,  love,  mufic,  wine,  friends,  or  mif- 
tretfes,  are  the  topics ;  but  they  are  all  praifed  in  fome 
form  or  other.  The  thoughts  and  charadters  depidted  in 
thefe  odes  laid  the  foundation  for  writers  of  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  period  to  eredt  the  epic  on ;  or  the  adventures 
they  contained  formed  materials  for  narrative  poems; 
and  it  feems  likely  that  thus  Homer  framed  both  the 
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Iliad  and  Odyfifey.  To  follow  the  fame  idea,  the  oppofi- 
tion  of  rival  minltrels  might  perhaps  have  been  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  dialogue  and  the  drama.  Comprifing  fo  great  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fubjedts,  the  ode  allows  every  form  of  verfe,  and 
the  greatell  variety  in  its  rhythm ;  the  fublime  odes,  as 
thofe  of  Pindar,  have  a  wild  irregularity  which  enhances 
their  beauty,  but  Hill  within  certain  definite  rules.  But 
all  fofter  emotions  demand  regular  and  polilhed  verfe. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  fhowxi  when  fpeaking  of  the  higher 
poetny,  the  meafure  mult  accord  with  the  ientiment.  The 
Greeks,  who  introduced  into  one  ode  the  praife  of  men  and 
gods,  moral  refledtions,  and  burfts  of  aftedtionate  enthu- 
fiafm,  introduced  the  irregular  meafure  which  is  generally 
required  in  an  ode;  but  it  is  fuited  only  to  fuch  fubjedts. 
We  give  examples  of  the  fublime  ode.  They  are  equalled 
by  none  but  Alexander’s  Feaft,  which  certainly  in  excite¬ 
ment  exceeds  them. 

The  following  is  an  Hindoo  hymn  to  Narrayna,  or  the 
Spirit  of  God,  taken,  as  Sir  William  Jones  informs  us, 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Branuns. 

Spirit  of  fpirits,  who,  through  every  part 
Of  fpace  expanded,  and  of  endlefs  time, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  lab’ring  thought  fublime, 

Bad’ft  uproar  into  beauteous  order  ftart ; 

Before  heav’n  was,  thou  art. 

Ere  fpheres  beneath  us  roll’d,  or  fpheres  above. 

Ere  earth  in  firmamental  aether  hung. 

Thou  fat’ft  alone,  till,  through  thy  myftic  love. 
Things  unexifting  to  exiftence  fprung, 

And  grateful  defcant  fung. 

Omnifcient  Spirit,  whofe  all-ruling  pow’r 
Bids  from  each  fenfe  bright  emanations  beam  ; 

Glows  in  the  rainbow,  fparkles  in  the  ftream. 

Smiles  in  the  bud,  and  gliftens  in  the  flow’r 
That  crowns  :each  vernal  bow’r; 

Sighs  in  the  gale,  and  warbles  in  the  throat 
Of  every  bird  that  hails  the  bloomy  fpring, 

Or  tells  his  love  in  many  a  liquid  note, 

Whilll  envious  artills  touch  the  rival  firing, 

Till  rocks  and  forefts  ring  ; 

Breathes  in  rich  fragrance  from  the  fandal  grove. 

Or  where  the  precious  mulk-deer  playful  rove  ; 

In  dulcet  juice,  from  cluit’ring  fruit  diftils, 

And  burns  falubrious  in  the  tafteful  clove  : 

Safe  banks  and  verd’rous  hills 
Thy  prefent  influence  fills. 

In  air,  in  floods,  in  caverns,  woods,  and  plains, 

Thy  will  infpirits  all,  thy  fovereign  Maya  reigns. 
Blue  cryftal  vault,  and  elemental  fires. 

That  in  th’  ethereal  fluid  blaze  and  breathe  ; 

Thou,  tolling  main,  whofe  fnaky  branches  wreathe 
This  penfile  orb  with  intertwifting  gyres ; 
Mountains,  whofe  lofty  fpires, 

Prefumptuous,  rear  their  fummits  to  the  fkies, 

And  olend  their  em’rald  hue  with  fapphire  light; 
Smooth  meads  and  lawns,  that  glow  with  varying  dyes 
Of  dew-befpangled  leaves  and  blofloms  bright, 

Hence  !  vanilh  from  my  fight 
Delufive  pictures  !  nnfubftantial  fnows  ! 

My  foul  abforb’d  one  only  Being  knows. 

Of  all  perceptions  one  abundant  fource. 

Whence  ev’ry  objedt,  ev’ry  moment  flows  : 

Suns  hence  derive  their  force. 

Hence  planets  learn  their  courfe; 

But  funs  and  fading  worlds  I  view  no  more ; 

God  only  I  perceive ;  God  only  I  adore. 

The  eleventh  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar.  This  ode  is  in- 
fcribed  to  Ariltagoras,  upon  occalion  of  his  entering  on 
his  office  of  prefident  or  governor  of  the  ifland  of  Tenedos: 
fo  that,  although  it  is  placed  among  the  Nemean  odes,  it 
has  no  fort  of  relation  to  thofe  games,  and  is  indeed  pro- 
9'E  perly 
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periy  an  inauguration  ode,  compofed  to  be  fung  by  a  cho¬ 
rus  at  the  facrifices  and  the  feafts  made  by  Ariftagoras  and 
his  colleagues,  in  the  town-hall,  at  the  time  of  their  being 
invefted  with  the  magiltracy,  as  is  evident  from  many  ex- 
preffionsin  the  firft  ftrophe  and  antillrophe. 

Pindar  opens  this  ode  with  an  invocation  to  Vefta  (the 
goddefs  who  prefided  over  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  whofe 
ltatue  and  altar  were  for  that  reafon  placed  in  the  town- 
halls,  or  prytanceums,  as  the  Greeks  called  them),  he- 
feechingher  to  receive  favourably  Ariftagoras  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  who  were  then  coming  to  offer  facrifices  to  her, 
upon  their  entering  on  their  office  of  Prytans,  or  ma- 
giftrates,  of  Tenedos ;  which  office  continuing  for  a  year, 
he  begs  the  goddefs  to  take  Ariftagoras  under  her  pro¬ 
tection  during  that  time,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  end 
of  it  without  trouble  or  difgrace.  From  Ariftagoras, 
Pindar  turns  himfelf  in  the  next  place  to  his  father 
Arcefilas,  whom  he  pronounces  happy,  as  well  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Ion’s  merit  and  honour,  as  upon  his  own 
great  endowments  and  good  fortune:  fuch  as  beauty, 
ftrength,  courage,  riches,  and  glory  refulting  from  his 
many  victories  in  the  games.  But,  left  he  fhould  be  too  much 
puffed  up  with  thefe  praifes,  he  reminds  him  at  the  fame 
time  of  his  mortality,  and  tells  him  that  his  clothing  of  flefti 
is  perifhable,  and  he  mult  e’er  long  be  clothed  with  earth, 
the  end  of  all  things ;  and  yet,  continues  he,  it  is  but  juftice 
to  praife  and  celebrate  the  worthy  and  deferving,  who 
from  good  citizens  ought  to  receive  all  kinds  of  honour 
and  commendation  ;  as  Ariftagoras,  for  inftance,  who 
hath  rendered  both  himfelf  and  his  country  illuftrious  by 
the  many  victories  he  hath  obtained,  to  the  number  of  fix- 
teen,  over  the  neighbouring  youth,  in  the  games  exhibited 
in  and  about  his  own  country.  From  whence,  fays  the 
poet,  I  conclude  he  would  have  come  off  victorious  even 
in  the'  Pythian  and  Olympic  games,  had  he  not  been  re- 
ftrained  from  engaging  in  thofe  famous  lifts  by  the  too 
timid  and  cautious  love  of  his  parents.  Upon  which  he 
falls  into  a  moral  reflection  upon  the  vanity  of  man’s  hopes 
and  fears  :  by  the  former  of  which  they  are  oftentimes 
excited  to  attempts  beyond  their  ftrength,  which  accor¬ 
dingly  iffue  in  their  difgrace  ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  frequently  reftrained  by  unreafonable  and  ill-grounded 
fears,  from  enterprifes  in  which  they  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  come  off  with  honour.  This  reflection  he  ap¬ 
plies  to  Ariftagoras,  by  faying  it  was  very  eafy  to  forefee 
what  fuccefs  he  was  likely  to  meet  with,  who  both  by  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  was  defcended  from  a  long  train  of  great 
and  valiant  men.  But  here  again,  with  a  very  artful  turn 
of  flattery  to  his  father  Arcefilas,  whom  he  had  before 
reprefented  as  ftrong  and  valiant,  and  famous  for  his  vic¬ 
tories  in  the  games,  he  obferves  that  every  generation, 
even  of  a  great  and  glorious  family,  is  not  equally  illuf¬ 
trious,  any  more  than  the  fields  and  trees  are  every  year 
equally  fruitful;  that  the  gods  had  not  given  mortals  any 
certain  tokens  by  which  they  might  foreknow  “  when 
the  rich  years  of  virtue  fhould  fucceed.”  Whence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  men  out  of  felf-conceit  and  prefump- 
tion,  are  perpetually  laying  fchemes,  and  forming  enter¬ 
prifes,  without  previoully  confulting  prudence  or  wifdom, 
whofe  ftreams ,  fays  he,  lie  remote,  and  out  of  the  common 
road.  From  all  which  he  infers,  that  it  is  better  to  mode¬ 
rate  our  defires,  and  fet  bounds  to  our  avarice  and  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  with  which  moral  precept  he  concludes  the  ode. 

Strophe  I. 

Daughter  of  Rhea  !  thou,  whofe  holy  fire 
Before  the  awful  feat  of  juftice  flames  ! 

Sifter  of  heav’n's  almighty  fire  ! 

Sifter  of  Juno,  who  co-equal  claims 

With  Jove  to  (hare  the  empire  of  the  gods ! 

O  virgin  Vefta  !  to  thy  dread  abodes, 

To  !  Ariftagoras  direfts  his  pace  ! 

Receive  and  near  thy  facred  fceptre  place 
Him,  and  his  colleagues,  who,  with  honeftzeal, 

O'er  Tenedos  prefide,  and  guard  the  public  weal. 


Antiftrophe  I. 

Andlo!  with  frequent  ofPrings,  they  adore 
Thee,  firft  invok’d  in  ev’ry  folemn  pray’r  ! 

To  thee  unmix’d  libations  pour, 

And  fill  with  od’rous  fumes  the  fragrant  air. 

Around  in  feftive  fongs  the  hymning  choir 
Mix  the  melodious  voice  and  founding  lyre. 

While,  (till  prolong’d  with  hofpitable  love, 

Are  folemnized  the  rites  of  genial  Jove  : 

Then  guard  him,  Vefta,  through  his  long  career. 

And  let  him  clofe  in  joy  his  ininifterial  year. 

Epode  I. 

But  hail,  Arcefilas  !  all  hail 
To  thee,  blefs’d  father  of  a  fon  fo  great ! 

Thou  whom  on  fortune’s  higheft  fcale 
The  favourable  hand  of  heav’n  hath  fet. 

Thy  manly  form  with  beauty  hath  refin’d. 

And  match’d  that  beauty  with  a  valiant  mind. 

Yet  let  not  man  too  much  prefume, 

Though  grac’d  with  beauty’s  faireft  bloom; 

Though  for  fuperior  ftrength  renown’d  ; 

Though  with  triumphal  chaplets  crown’d: 

Let  him  remember,  that,  in  flefti  array’d, 

Soon  (hall  he  fee  that  mortal  veftment  fade  ; 

Till  loft,  imprifon’d  in  the  mould’ring  urn. 

To  earth,  the  end  of  all  things,  he  return. 

Strophe  II. 

Yet  (hould  the  worthy  from  the  public  tongue 
Receive  their  recompenfe  of  virtuous  praife  ; 

By  every  zealous  patriot  fung. 

And  deck’d  with  ev’ry  flow’r  of  heav’nly  lays. 

Such  retribution  in  return  for  fame, 

Such,  Ariftagoras,  thy  virtues  claim, 

Claim  from  thy  country ;  on  whofe  glorious  brows 
The  wreftler’s  chaplet  (till  unfaded  blows  ; 

Mix’d  with  the  great  Pancratiaftic  crown, 

Which  from  the  neighb’ring  youth  thy  early  valour  won. 


Antiftrophe  II. 

And  (but  his  timid  parents’  cautious  love, 

Difturbing  ever  his  too-forward  hands, 

Forbade  their  tender  fon  to  prove 
The  toils  of  Pythia  or  Olympia’s  fands), 

Now  by  the  gods  I  fwear,  his  valorous  might 
Had  ’fcap’d  victorious  in  each  bloody  fight ; 

And  from  Caftalia,  or  where  dark  with  (hade 
The  mount  of  Saturn  rears  its  olive  head, 

Great  and  illuftrious  home  had  he  returned  ; 

While,  by  his  fame  eclips’d,  his  vanquifli’d  foes  had 
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Then,  his  triumphal  trefles  bound 
With  the  dark  verdure  of  th’  Olympic  grove, 
Withjoyous  banquets  had  he  crown’d 
The  great  quinquennial  feftival  of  Jove; 

And  cheer’d  the  folemn  pomp  with  choral  lays. 
Sweet  tribute,  which  the  mufe  to  virtue  pays. 

But,  fuch  is  man’s  prepoft’rous  fate  l 
Now,  with  o’er-weening  pride  elate, 

Too  far  he  aims  his  fliaft  to  throw, 

And  (training  burfts  his  feeble  bow  : 

Now  pufillanimous  deprefs’d  with  fear. 

He  checks  his  virtue  in  the  mid  career ; 

And  of  his  ftrength  diftruftful,  coward  flies 
The  conteft,  though  empowered  to  gain  the  prize. 


Strophe  III. 

But  who  could  err  in  prophefying  good 
Of  him,  whofe  undegenerating  breait 
Swells  with  a  tide  of  Spartan  blood, 

From  fire  to  fire  in  long  fucceflion  trac’d 
Up  to  Pifander  ;  who  in  days  of  yore 
From  old  Amyclae  to  the  Lefbian  (hore 
And  Tenedos,  colleagu’d  in  high  command 
With  great  Oreftes,  led  th’  iEolian  band  ? 
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Nor  was  his  mother’s  race  lets  ftrong  and  brave, 

Sprung  from  a  flock  that  grew  on  fair  Il'menus’  wave. 

Antiftrophe  III. 

Though  for  long  intervals  obfcur’d,  again 
Oft-times  the  feeds.of  lineal  worth  appear, 

For  neither  can  the  furrow’d  plain 
Full  harvefl  yield  with  each  returning  year; 

Nor  in  each  period  will  the  pregnant  bloom 
Invert  thefmiling  tree  with  rich  perfume. 

So  barren  often,  and  inglorious,  pafs 
The  generations  of  a  noble  race; 

While  nature’s  vigour,  working  at  the  root. 

In  after-ages  fwells,  and  blofibms  into  fruit. 

Epode  III. 

Nor  hath  Jove  giv’n  us  to  foreknow 
When  the  rich  years  of  virtue  fhall  fucceed  ; 

Yet  bold  and  daring  on  we  go, 

Contriving  fchemes  of  many  a  mighty  deed  ; 

While  hope,  fond  inmate  of  the  human  mind, 

And  felf-opinion,  a6Hve,  rafli,  and  blind, 

I-Iold  up  a  falfe  illufive  ray, 

That  leads  our  dazzled  feet  aftray 

Far  from  the  fprings,  where,  calm  and  flow, 

The  fecret  ftreams  of  wifdom  flow. 

Hence  fliould  we  learn  our  ardour  to  reftrain. 

And  limit  to  due  bounds  the  thirft  of  gain. 

To  rage  and  madnefs  oft  that  paflion  turns, 

Which  with  forbidden  flames  defpairing  burns.  Weft. 

The  Elegy  differs  from  the  Ode  in  exprefling  grief ; 
it  laments  the  lofs  of  friends  or  of  lovers;  talks  of  death, 
remorfe,  or  privation.  It  is  therefore  of  fmooth  and  po- 
lifhed  verfe  ;  long,  tender,  and  harmonious,  and  as  regu¬ 
lar  as  portable.  Gray’s  well-known  Elegy  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  firftof  examples.  Byron’s  Monody  on  She¬ 
ridan  holds  alfo  a  high  rank  in  this  fpecies. 

The  Song  is  a  fhort  example  either  of  the  Ode  or  of  the 
Elegy.  It  either  joys  or  grieves.  Anacreon  and  Moore 
are  the  only  perfeft  fong-writers.  We  give  two  examples 
from  the  former  writer.  The  latter,  who  is  inferior,  is 
well  known. 

On  the  Power  of  Gold. 

Love’s  a  pain  that  works  our  woe  ; 

Not  to  love  is  painful  too: 

But,  alas!  the  greateft  pain 
Waits  the  love  that  meets  difdain. 

What  avails  ingenuous  worth 
Sprightly  wit,  or  noble  birth  ? 

All  thefe  virtues  ufelefs  prove; 

Gold  alone  engages  love. 

May  he  be  completely  currt, 

Who  the  fleeping  mifchief  firft 
Wak’d  to  life,  and,  vile  before, 

Stamp’d  with  worth  the  fordid  ore. 

Gold  creates  in  brethren  ftrife; 

Gold  deftroys  the  parent’s  life; 

Gold  produces  civil  jars. 

Murders,  maflacres,  and  wars; 

But  the  worft  effedl  of  gold, 

Love,  alas !  is  bought  and  fold.  Paulies. 

On  Cupid  Jlung  by  a  See, 

Once  as  Cupid,  tir’d  with  play, 

On  a  bed  of  rofes  lay, 

A  rude  bee,  that  flipt  unfeen 
The  fweet  breathing  buds  between. 

Stung  his  finger,  cruel  chance! 

With  its  little  pointed  lance. 

Straight  he  fills  the  air  with  cries, 

Weeps,  and  fobs,  and  runs,  and  flies ; 

’Till  the  god  to  Venus  came, 

Lovely  laughter-loving  dame  : 
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Then  he  thus  begun  to  plain  ; 

“  Oh  !  undone — I  die  with  pain  : 

Dear  mamma,  a  ferpent  final], 

Which  a  bee  the  ploughman  call, 

Imp’d  with  wings  and  arm’d  with  dart, 

Oh  !  has  flung  me  to  the  heart.” 

Venus  thus  reply’d  and  fmil’d  : 

“  Dry  thole  tears  for  fiiame  !  my  child  ; 

If  a  bee  can  wound  fo  deep, 

Caufing  Cupid  thus  to  weep, 

Think,  O  think  !  what  cruel  pains 
He  that’s  flung  by  thee  fuftains.”  Fawkes. 

Of  all  the  imitations  of  the  playful  bard  of  Greece  that 
we  have  ever  met  with,  the  moft  perfedt  is  the  following 
Anacreontic  by  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans. 

Je  fuis  ne  pour  les  plailirs; 

Bien  fou  qui  s’en  pafle  : 

Je  ne  veux  pas  les  choifir; 

Souvent  le  choix  m’embarrafle. 

Airne  t’on  ?  j'aime  foudain  ; 

Bois  t’on  ?  j’ai  la  verre  a  la  main  ; 

Je  tiens  par  tout  ma  place. 

Dormireft  un  temps  perdu; 

Faut  il  qu’on  s’ylivre? 

Sommeil,  prends  ce  qui  t’eft  du; 

Mais  attends  que  je  fois  yvre  : 

Saifis  moi  dans  cet  inftant ; 

Fais  moi  dormir  promptement; 

Je  fuis  prefle  de  vivre. 

Mais,  ft  quelque  objet  charmant, 

Dans  un  fonge  aimable, 

Vient  d’un  plaifir  feduifant 
M’oft’rir  l’image  agreable; 

Sommeil,  allons  doucement; 

L’erreur  eft  en  ce  moment 
Un  bonheur  veritable. 

The  narrative  poem,  arifing  out  of  the  ode,  is  found  in 
rude  ages  to  be  wild,  irregular,  and  digreflive ;  occafion- 
ally  allowing  high  flights  of  fublimity ;  often  creeping 
and  mean  ;  but  ever  abounding  in  adventure  and  in  the 
marvellous.  The  Odyffey  among  the  Greeks,  and  nearly 
all  the  Italian  poems,  have  this  form.  In  a  more  refined 
age,  the  narration  has  acquired  a  beautiful  regularity. 
Byron  and  Scott  may  be  cited  as  examples. 

Dida£lic  poetry  is  that  which  profefies  morals  or  fcience; 
and,  when  knowledge  was  in  a  mediocre  ftate  of  advance¬ 
ment,  was  perhaps  of  fome  ufe.  Now,  on  either  of  thefe 
topics  we  require  the  ftrong  ftimuli  of  the  drama  or  the 
romance  to  awake  the  feelings,  and  a  ftridt  logic  to  con¬ 
vince  the  reafon.  Hence  didaflic  poems  are  paid  little 
attention  to.  Perhaps  the  praife  they  elicited  from  our 
fathers  arofe  rather  from  the  good  motives  of  the  latter 
than  from  the  real  gratification  the  former  had  power  to 
give.  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  though  tedious,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  heft  didadlic  poem  on  morals  we  have  ;  for  Pope’s 
much-read  Eflay  is  radically  wrong.  Akenfide’s  Pleafures 
of  the  Imagination,  Virgil’s  Georgies,  Horace’s,  Pope’s, 
and  Boileau’s,  Arts  of  Poetry,  and  Armftrong’s  Treatife 
on  Health,  are  the  chief  dida<Slic  poems  on  knowledge; 
but  they  are  much  diverfified  by  narrations. 

Satire  is  poetry  tending  to  a  good  end,  by  abufing  and 
ridiculing  vice.  Juvenal  and  Horace  hold  in  this  ftyle 
the  firft  rank  ;  but  abufe  and  mere  ridicule  tires  from  its 
famenefs.  Hence  nobody  can  patiently  read  through  the 
whole  of  Juvenal  or  Horace.  As  with  thedidadtic  fo  with 
the  fatiric  forts  of  poetry;  the  matter  pleafes  beft  which 
is  conveyed  in  a  dramatic  or  narrative  form.  The  Co¬ 
medies  of  Ariftophanes  were  better  fatires  than  the  Latin 
fchool  ever  produced  ;  and  Hudibras  overturns  hypocrify 
and  falfe  knowledge  far  better  than  all  the  fatires  in  the 
Englifli  language  put  together. 

The  fubjeft  brings  us  once  more  into  that  extenfive 
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field  of  poetry,  the  ludicrous.  It  has  thefe  three  forms  ; 
the  dramatic,  the  narrative,  and  the  epigrammatic.  The 
dramatic  fpecies,  or  Comedy,  embraces  much  variety. 
In  its  earlieft  ftate,  as  in  the  old  comedy  of  the  Greeks, 
and  in  our  own  farces,  it  was  a  coarfe  witticifm  which 
turned  perfonal  deformities,  gravity,  old  age,  and  many 
proper  and  beautiful  matters,  into  ridicule.  As  it  im¬ 
proved,  errors  in  judgment,  the  faults  orjrather  the  foibles 
of  charadler,  were  ridiculed,  the  connexion  between  venial 
errors  and  real  vices  became  traced.  The  affedlations  of 
the  living  age  and  reigning  faftrions  were  laughably  pour- 
t rayed  ;  and  it  affumed  a  Itation  in  the  moral  education 
of  the  world  equal  to  tragedy.  There  has  arifen,  efpe- 
cially  with  us,  what  is  termed  genteel  comedy ;  but  it  fhould 
rather  be  called  “  the  drama  of  modern  life,”  becaufe 
comedy  is  oftentimes  a  fecondary  confideration  of  it,  and 
quite  abfent  in  the  better  fcenes.  A  comedy  founded  on 
thofe  follies  or  faults  which  belong  to  man  in  all  ages, 
tnuft  naturally  live  forever;  as  for  inftance,  the  School 
for  Scandal ;  lince  hypocrify  and  warm-heartednefs  will 
always  exift,  and  always  contrail  favourably;  fince  fcandal 
will  never  ceafe  to  be  the  employment  of  the  frivolous  and 
uninformed.  But  a  comedy  may  pleafe  highly  which 
pourtrays  reigning  errors,  as  peculiar  affedlations  of  gal¬ 
lantry,  fpeech,  or  drefs ;  but  it  cannot  live  with  pofterity, 
unlefs  fome  fparks  of  natural  wit  and  beauty  illumine  its 
ephemeral  charadters.  How  dull  and  difagreeableare  the 
bucks  of  the  time  gone  by  !  How  tedious  is  the  Common 
charadler  of  the  coachman-peer!  yet  in  point  of  fad!  the 
latter  is  fcarcely  dead.  But  when  will  the  public  tire  of 
the  affedlionate  old  Dornton  and  his  amiable  fon  ;  of  Le 
Malade  imaginaire,  or  of  a  thoufand  others  of  the  like 
natural  fpecies  ?  Of  artificial  charadters,  fome  live  longer 
than  others.  The  aff'edted  magniloquence  of  Holoferr.es 
pieafes,  becaufe  pedantry  is  the  natural  vice  of  a  fchool- 
mafter;  and  Jeremy  Didlers  and  Lacklands  will  ever 
exift,  while  fo  much  falfe  tafle  remains  in  fociety,  that  it 
will  rather  notice  a  man  who  meanly  fponges  than  one 
who  honourably  digs. 

In  comedy,  befide3  the  nature  and  the  temporal  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  charadters,  a  good  buttling  ftory  fhould  be 
told;  full  of  incident,  continually  catching  new  hold  of 
the  mind ;  pleafing  by  variety,  by  a  feries  of  fucceffive 
delights,  not  by  the  one  grand  feature  which  .tragedy 
fhould  dazzle  with.  The  firft  and  molt  difficult  thing  is 
to  write  a  natural  dialogue ;  for  here  we  are  tried,  not 
only  by  the  laws  of  the  imagination  as  in  tragedy,  but 
alfo  by  thofe  of  experience;  for  here,  if  even  the  turn  of 
an  expreflion  differs  from  that  in  common  ufe,  the  cha- 
radter  feetns  unnatural.  Hence,  to  write  a  comedy,  a 
man  tnuft  poflefs  a  knowledge  of  life  :  lie  mufl  adlually 
converfe  with  the  peer  and  the  beggar,  the  fcholar  and 
the  dandy  :  for  in  this  drama,  as  in  tragedy,  truth  is  every 
thing.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  matter,  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  is  obferved  in  the  length  of  fpeeches  in  the  two ; 
for  in  Tragedy  a  man  may  be  allowed  a  long  expofitktn 
of  his  griefs  or  his  pleafures,  on  account  of  the  fublimfty 
of  the  fubjedt :  but,  as  long  fpeeches  are  feldom  ufed  in 
modern  life,  and  never  without  being  very  difagreeable, 
all  the  dialogue  fhould  be  fhort  and  broken,  except  inde.ed 
where  the  aCtor  becomes  very  animated.  All  foliloquies 
fhould  be  banifhed  from  comedy,  except  they  are  very 
fhort  reflexions;  as  v.  g.  where  the  fmiling  hypocrite 
Jofeph  Surface  fpeaks  to  himfelf,  after  Stanley  is  gone,  of 
the  ufe  of  forrowing  words  of  pity  inftead  of  cafh.  A 
man  in  a  fltuation  of  remorfe  may  reproach  himfelf  with 
imprudence,  becaufe  fome  men  have  a  way  of  talking  to 
themfelves  infenflbly,  which  natural  error  forms  the 
ground  on  which  the  foliloquy  may  be  built.  But  it 
would  be  prepofterous  if  he  were  to  fay  “  I  have  done 
this,”  or  “I  will  do  fo  and  fo;”  or  if  he  were  long  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  folitary  dialogue. 

Humour  is  an  eflential  of  comedy.  We  have  defined 
the  ludicrous  in  general  to  be  error  whether  of  the  head 
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or  heart.  Humour  therefore  is  the  clever  adjuftment  of 
fituations,  fo  that  the  fpectators  may  laugh  at  the  flags- 
effedt,  or  the  full  expofition  of  charadler,  fo  that  impro¬ 
prieties  and  errors  become  at  once  apparent ;  but  this 
mufl  be  done  very  artfully,  and  fhould  not  be  pointed  to 
by  the  dialogue,  but  merely  pourtrayed,  fo  that  the  ob- 
ferver  may  himfelf  difcover  it.  Laftly;  the  collifion  cf 
thoughts  and  opinions  gives  rife  to  the  humorous,  and 
thus  alfo  comes  wit.  Now  many  authors  run  very 
much  after  this  captivating  jewel ;  but,  like  all  jewels,  it 
may  be  ufed  too  often.  It  is  a  high  finifli  to  a  drefs,  but 
it  is  good  for  nothing  unlefs  thrown  out  by  a  fairground. 
The  procedure  of  the  plot,  the  difplay  of  the  charadters, 
fhould  never  be  delayed  for  the  fake  of  introducing  the 
higheft  witticifm.  If  it  does  not  come  in  naturally,  it  is 
belt  to  leave  it  out.  The  French  plays  are  more  witty 
than  our’s ;  our’s  more  humorous  than  theirs.  Every 
body  agrees  that  a  pun  is  very  inferior  to  a  witticifm. 
This  is  allowed  even  in  real  life,  when  the  quicknefs 
with  which  a  pun  is  often  made,  and  its  clever  afiocia- 
tion  with  a  ludicrous  idea,  often  fhows  a  witty  turn  of 
mind.  But  certainly  ftudied  puns  are  fo  eafy,  that  a  man 
lhould  be  afhamed  to  introduce  them  into  a  comedy, 
unlefs  in  the  charadler  of  a  pretender  to  wit. 

The  plot  of  a  comedy  may  be  any  thing  that  does  not 
interfere  with  known  fadts,  and  fhould  inculcate  moral 
inftrudtion  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  tragedy.  This 
inftrudtion  may  vary  from  the  molt  important  truths  to 
the  molt  trifling  errors  and  inconfiftencies,  becaufe  thefe 
trifling  errors  are  always  the  firft  fteps  to  great  vices. 

In  rude  ages,  men  chiefly  expedt  unhappinefs  from 
violence  and  murder,  from  rapine  or  the  ravifhment  of 
females.  Hence  fuch  fubjedts  figure  much  in  tragedy. 
In  civilized  life,  men  chiefly  expedt  unhappinefs  from  the 
injuftice  of  friends,  the  badnefs  of  their  wives,  or  the 
terrors  of  poverty.  The  fecond  is  perhaps  the  fevereft  in 
its  effedts  ;  and  accordingly  in  comedy  love,  a  matter  of 
fo  much  importance  to  civilized  beings,  is  an  altnoft  con- 
flant  ingredient. 

The  narrative  form  of  ludicrous  poetry  is  fecond  only 
to  the  dramatic.  And  indeed,  though  its  pidtures  are 
not  fo  precife,  it  takes  a  bolder  range,  becaufe  one  may 
write  what  one  dare  not  adt.  Among  us,  Butler  Hands 
alone  and  unrivalled  in  this  department.  The  Italians 
have  many  burlefque  narratives,  and  fome  which  are 
highly  entertaining.  The  Beppo  of  Byron,  and  Don 
Juan,  are  modelled  on  this  fchool.  Though  not  often 
ufed  in  verfe,  the  ludicrous  narrative  is  fufficiently  ab  un- 
dant  in  profe.  Cervantes,  Gil  Bias,  the  works  of  Fielding 
and  Smollet,  are  exquifite  examples. 

The  Epigram  is  a  feries  of  lines  which  exprefies  one 
thought.  Sometimes  by  one  metaphor  or  figure:  when 
by  many,  the  laft  fhould  be  molt  brilliant,  for  the  mind 
likes  in  this  fhort  excurfion  to  finifh  in  the  cleareft  and 
mod  lofty  idea.  Praife  or  ridicule,  compliment  or  fatire, 
are  alike  the  fubjedt  of  an  epigram.  The  following  are 
familiar  examples. 

See,  whilft  thou  weep’ft,  fair  Chloe,  fee 
The  world  in  fympathy  with  thee. 

The  cheerful  birds  no  longer  fing. 

Each  drops  his  head,  and  hangs  his  wing. 

The  clouds  have  bent  their  bofom  lower. 

And  filed  their  forrow  in  a  fhower. 

The  brooks  beyond  their  limits  flow, 

And  louder  murmurs  fpeak  their  wo: 

The  nymphs  and  fwains  adopt  thy  cares  ; 

They  heave  thy  fighs,  and  weep  thy  tears. 

Fantaftic  nymph  !  that  grief  fhould  move 
Thy  heart  obdurate  againft  love. 

Strange  tears !  whofe  pow’r  can  foften  all 

But  that  dear  breaft  on  which  they  fall.  Prior. 

Flavia  the  leaft  and  flighted  toy 
Can  with  refiftlefs  art  employ. 

This 
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This  fun  in  meaner  hands  would  prove 
An  engine  of  fmall  force  in  love  : 

Yet  (lie,  with  graceful  air  and  mien, 

Not  to  be  told  or  fafely  feen, 

Direiffs  its  wanton  motion  fo, 

That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid’s  bow  j 
Gives  coolnefs  to  the  match-lei's  dame, 

To  ev’ry  other  bread  a  flame.  Atterbury. 

Paul  fo  fond  of  the  name  of  a  poet  is  grown, 

With  gold  he  buys  verfes  and  calls  them  his  own. 

Go  on,  matter  Paul,  nor  mind  what  the  world  fays. 

They  are  furely  his  own  for  which  a  man  pays.  Martial. 
While  fafter  than  his  coftive  brain  indites, 

Philo’s  quick  hand  in  flowing  letters  writes; 

His  cafe  appears  fo  me  like  honed  Teagqe’s, 

When  he  was  run  away  with  by  his  legs. 

Phcebus,  give  Philo  o’er  himfelf  command; 

Quicken  his  fenfes,  or  reftrain  his  hand  : 

Let  hyn  be  kept  from  paper,  pen,  and  ink; 

So  he  may  ceafe  to  write,  and  learn  to  think.  Prior. 

When  Phcebus  was  am’rous  and  long'd  to  be  rude, 

Niifs  Daphne  cry’d  Ptfh  !  and  ran  fwift  to  the  wood  ; 
And,  rather  than  do  fuch  a  naughty  affair, 

She  became  a  fine  laurel  to  deck  the  god’s  hair. 

The  nymph  was,  no  doubt,  of  a  cold  conftitution; 

For  fure,  to  turn  tree  was  an  odd  refolution. 

Yet  in  this  (he  behav’d  like  a  true  modern  fpoufe, 

For  (he  fled  from  his  arms  to  diftinguifli  his  brows.  Smart. 

Hiftorians  inform  us,  that  the  earlieft  words  of  actions 
or  of  thoughts  were  written  in  verfe.  Laws,  medical 
precepts,  and  hiftory,  each  had  this  form ;  and  the 
reafon  of  this  is  evident.  It  is  well  known  that,  among 
the  ignorant  of  all  ages,  appeals  to  reafon  and  to  the 
moral  feelings  are  ufelefs.  Senfual  defires  are  always  fo 
lirong  in  uncivilized  man,  that  the  firft  attempts  at  go¬ 
vernment  mud  be  made  by  arraying  one  paflion  Sgainlt 
the  other.  Thofe  who  could  not  be  convinced  of  the 
expediency  of  law  were  to  be  affrighted  by  its  terrors. 
Thofe  who  would  be  loft  in  the  indulgence  of  (loth,  mult 
be  roufed  by  vanity  and  envy  ;  or,  in  more  agreeable 
words,  by  the  love  of  glory  and  emulation.  He  who 
is  deaf  to  pity,  may  neverthelefs  open  his  hand  to  the 
wants  of  the  affiiOled,  if  praife  and  adulation  tempt  him. 
Does  it  furprife  us,  then,  that  the  early  philofophers  were 
compelled  to  adopt  that  language  in  which  alone  they 
found  an  audience?  They  laid  hold  on  the  fenfes,  and 
thus  thew  enchained  the  underftanding.  They  placed, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  a  glowing  and  pafiionate  picture 
before  the  eye;  and  the  axiom  it  conveyed  was  received' 
without  examination.  With  the  foft  influence  of  found 
during  the  feaft,  they  melted  the  barbarian’s  foul  into 
undefined  emotions  of  tendernefs,  and  inftilled  the  fofter 
and  the  wifer  precepts.  The  natural  love  of  parents 
forms  a  ftrong  hold  on  the  affe&ions  cf  all;  and  the 
early  bards  availed  themfelves  of  it  in  a  high  degree.  To 
praife  our  departed  fires,  and  to  recount  their  traditional 
knowledge,  mull  have  been  all  the  mental  employment 
the  uncivilized  poffeffed.  To  boaft  proudly  of  a  father’s 
valour,  and  to  give  in  the  moll  ftriking  expreflions  his 
opinion  when  oppofed  by  another,  to  exaggerate  and 
invent  his  exploits,  feems  a  natural  and  not  very  cenfu- 
rable  error.  But  the  fweeteft  and  molt  beautiful  idea 
which  pofleffes  man  in  the  ftate  of  fociety  we  fpeak  of, 
is  the  one  that  departed  relations  hover  over  us  in  hea¬ 
venly  forms,  and  that,  as  one’s  afticns  are  conformable  to 
the  tenor  of  their  examples,  fo  are  they  pleafed  or  dif- 
pleafed  with  us.  It  is  from  this  exquifite  notion  that  a 
great  part  of  the  fublime  heathen  mythology  was  derived. 
The  remembrance  of  a  fuperiormind  remaining  long  amid 
his  defendants,  gradually  extinguifhed  minor  errors  ; 
and  the  embellifhments  of  his  hiftorians  on  the  one  hand, 
joined  to  the  natural  admiration  for  the  ancient  on  the 
other,  (oon  exalted  him  to  a  god.  Thus  the  inventors 
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of  ufeful  arts  were  firft  heroes,  then  demigods,  laftly,  gods. 
The  union  of  the  belief  in  fupernatural  qualities,  and  the 
love  of  Celt  diverging  into  that  of  clan  and  country,  footi 
afforded  fit bj eft  for  an  high  ami  lofty  poetry;  and  thus 
arofe  the  Ode,  wherein  we  have  traced  all  other  forms  of 
compofition. 

We  propofe  in  our  fketch  of  poetry  to  treat  of  four 
diftinft  fchools.  The  firft  is  the  ancient  fchool  of  poetry; 
comprifirig  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin.  2.  The 
poetry  of  the  continent,  extending  from  the  time  of  the 
troubadours  or  wandering  minftrels,  till  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  French  revolution.  3.  The  poetry  of  our 
own  country.  4.  The  modern  fchool  of  poetry,  embra¬ 
cing  alfo  fuch.  retrofpeff ive  views  of  the  verfe  of  other 
nations  as  w'e  have  omitted  in  the  preceding  divifions. 
In  this  fketch  it  is  propofed  only  to  touch  curforily  on 
the  belt  known  and  mod  commonly  admired  ;  to  omit  as 
much  as  poflible  every  biographical  notice  not  immediately 
called  for;  not  to  fearch  for  obfcure  or  indifferent  au¬ 
thors.  The  critical  analyfes  of  the  more  important  of 
tiie  poets  are  original ;  but,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  of 
us  to  have  read  the  whole,  fomeare  fecond-hand,  though, 
from  the  curfory  reading  we  have  made  of  their  fubje&s, 
in  our  opinion  corredt. 

I.  Of  Ancient  Poetry. 

The  Hebrew  poetry  is  the  moll  ancient  (of  any  im¬ 
portance)  that  we  know  of ;  and  it  is  as  good  as  it  is  old. 
We  obferve  in  the  Bible,  poetry  applied  to  its  higheft  and 
moft  natural  ufes ;  to  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  feel¬ 
ings,  the  worfiiip  of  God,  and  the  defcription  of  his 
works.  Together  with  thefe  topics,  the  Bible  contains 
large  and  interefting  portions  of  the  hiftory  of  the  times, 
and  ftatutes  of  law.  The  extraordinary  fublimity  of 
many  pnffages  in  this  book  is  fo  great  as  to  throw  all  the 
higheft  flights  of  Homer  or  Virgil  into  the  (hade;  and 
this  very  circumftance  feems  to  prove,  that  the  thoughts 
contained  in  the  Bible  were  impreffed  on  the  mind  of  their 
writers  diredtly  by  God  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
are  the  refult  of  infpiration  ;  for  how  elfe  would  it  be 
poflible  for  the  Jews,  an  ignorant  and  fenfual  race,  to 
have  outftripped  in  every  moral  and  religious  maxim, 
the  Greeks,  who  had  made  advances  in  knowledge  only 
juft  now  reached  by  ourfelves  ?  We  have  affumed  that 
the  Scriptures  are  poetry,  though  they  are  not  commonly 
read  in  that  form.  But  all  writers  agree  that  fuch  is  the 
original  ftrudture  of  the  chief  part  o'  thefe  works  ;  and  a 
rhythm  is  eafily  obfervable,  even  in  the  Englifh  tranfla- 
tions.  On  the  ftrudhire  of  Hebrew  verfe  we  can  advance 
nothing  fatisfaff cry  ;  we  (hall  therefore  forbear  to  trouble 
our  readers  with  the  obfcurities  of  the  learned.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  matter,  without 
troubling  ourfelves  with  the  manner  it  is  conveyed  to  us 
in.  The  Scriptures  are  a  perpetual  feaft  for  the  poetical 
foul.  How  grand  and  majeftic  are  the  prayers  and  thanks¬ 
givings  of  thele  works  !  how  concife  in  narration,  how 
magnificently  defcriptive,  is  Job’s  account  of  the  horfe 
and  the  leviathan  !  how  exquilitely  dramatic,  as  in  the 
epifodes  of  Jofeph  and  his  brethren,  and  Naomi  and 
Ruth,  Artaxerxes  andEfther!  But  we  need  not  point 
out  their  beauties.  The  Scriptures  are  fo  well  ftudied  in 
this  country,  that  their  excellencies  are  well  known. 
Perhaps,  however,  if  children  were  not  dunned  with 
them  at  fchool  before  they  can  underltand  them,  this 
knowledge  would  be  (fill  more  extenflvely  diffuled. 

Homer. — It  feems  a  fair  guefs,  after  all  con tradiffory 
teftimonies  have  been  confldered,  to  fay,  that  Homer, 
accuftomed  to  recite  popular  odes  to  the  Greeks,  collected, 
in  a  highly-civilized  ftate  of  fociety,  the  thoughts  of  the 
ancient  minftrels;  re-caft  them  into  his  own  numbers ; 
feized  a  fubjedt  that  ferved  to  commit  or  (ling  them  to¬ 
gether  ;  and,  endued  with  a  great  degree  of  learning  and 
an  extraordinary  imagination,  compofed  and  wrote  en¬ 
tirely  the  Iliad  as  it  now  (lands.  This  Cuppofition  ariies 
more  from  the  work  itfelf  than  from  any  biography  ;  for 
9  F  every 
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every  thing  of  this  kind  is  confefTedly  fabulous.  That 
he  compofed  this  work  at  feparate  times,  and  fung  it  in 
detached  portions,  is  abfurd  to  think  ;  for  it  is  one. 
That  he  fung  it  only,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  it  was 
kept  up  by  tradition,  is  as  abfurd  ;  for  what  memory 
could  have  retained  fuch  a  work  without  error  and  with¬ 
out  alteration  ?  and  is  it  not  evident,  that  no  alteration 
exifts  ?  that  it  is  one  Ityle,  and  one  dialed,  throughout  ? 
From  the  confideration  alfo  of  his  works,  fome  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  difcover  an  eaftern  origin,  becaufe  the  wildnefs 
and  boldnefs  of  his  defcriptions  are  of  an  oriental  call. 
But  this  is  no  good  ground  for  any  fuch  opinion.  The 
fcenery  of  Greece,  the  poetical  enthufiafm  of  the  people, 
and  the  fublimity  of  their  early  odes,  which,  as  we  have 
obferved,  were  occupied  with  the  greateft  fubjedts,  are 
fufficient  fources  for  any  of  his  ideas. 

With  refped  to  the  plan  of  the  Iliad,  Homer  had  pro¬ 
bably  no  plan  at  all.  Imp  re  (Ted  with 'the  importance  of 
the  fubjed,  with  the  intereft  it  excited  among  the  Greeks, 
and  with  the  copious  materials  he  poffeffed  in  his  mind, 
he  propofed  to  himfeif  nothing  but  to  ling 

“  The  lajling  anger  of  Peleus’  fon 
Which  caufed  the  Achaians  naileries  infinite.” 

He  confidered  nothing  about  moral  inftrudion  ;  for  why 
(hould  Hedlor  have  been  vanquilhed  if  he  had  ?  How 
could  the  boafter  conquer  the  modelt  champion  in  the 
wreftling  match,  if  moral  inftrudtion  was  propofed  ?  No; 
the  fubjedt  was  “  Achilles’  wrath,  and  a  ten-years’  war.” 
The  grandeur  and  intereft  of  the  fubjed  rendered  it  epic  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  author  forbore  digrefiions,  becaufe  the 
original  adtion  too  much  engrafted  his  mind  to  allow  him 
to  think  of  them,  except  indeed  when  his  attention  was 
exhaufted,  and  then  he  did  introduce  them,  as  we  know. 
The  powers  of  Homer,  critics  have  tried  to  explain  by 
rules  of  art;  but  thofe  were  mere  effedts,  not  caufes,  of 
his  power. 

The  commencement  of  the  Iliad  opens  with  a  difpute 
between  the  two  chieftains,  refpedling  a  female  Have.  A 
prieft  of  Apollo  implores  Agamemnon  to  reftore  his 
daughter,  who  in  the  plunder  of  a  city  had  fallen  to  that 
king’s  lhare  of  booty.  He  is  refufed.  Apollo,  at  the  re- 
quelt  of  his  prieft,  fends  a  plague  into  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks.  The  augur,  when  confulted,  anfwers  that  there 
is  no  way  of  appeafing  the  god,  but  by  reftoring  the  cap¬ 
tive  virgin  to  the  arms  of  her  parent.  Agamemnon  is 
enraged  at  this  anfwer ;  declares  that  he  prefers  this  Have 
to  his  wife  Clytemneftra  ;  but,  fince  he  mull  reftore  her  in 
order  to  fave  his  army,  inlifts  upon  having  another  to  fup- 
ply  her  place,  and  demands  Brile'is,  a  Have  of  Achilles.  The 
young  warrior,  as  might  be  expedled,  is  incenfed  at  this 
demand  ;  reproaches  the  king  of  kings  with  rapacity  and 
infolence;  and,  after  bellowing  on  him  many  injurious 
appellations,  he  folemnly  fwears  that,  if  thus  treated,  he 
will  withdraw  his  troops,  and  no  longer  allift  the  Grecians 
againft  the  Trojans.  He  accordingly  leaves  the  camp. 
His  mother,  the  goddefs  Thetis,  interefts  jupiter  in  his 
caufe,  who,  to  revenge  the  wrongs  which  Achilles  has 
fullered,  adopts  his  refentment,  and  inflids  on  the  Greeks 
many  and  tedious  calamities,  until  Achilles  is  pacified, 
and  a  reconciliation  effeded  between  him  and  Agamem¬ 
non. 

The  great  merit  of  inexhauftible  invention  has  been 
univerfally  allowed  to  Homer  ;  and,  though  Virgil  may 
difpute  with  him  the  palm  of  judgment  and  talle,  he  is 
here  without  a  rival.  It  runs  through  all  the  poem  j  and, 
whether  in  the  choice  of  incidents,  of  defcriptions,  or  of 
images,  is  equally  remarkable.  The  prodigious  number 
of  events  defcribed,  of  delineations  of  characters  divine 
and  human;  the  infinite  variety  by  which  they  are  all  dif- 
tinguiftied  ;  the  different  colours  in  which  they  are  cha- 
raderiflically  drawn;  difplay  an  almoftboundlefs  invention. 
In  order  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
falffe,  he  has  fo  conftruded  it  as  to  intereft  the  gods  them- 
is  1  v  e  §  j  not  only  in  the  general  cataftrophe,  but  in  every 
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particular  incident  that  might  either  haften  or  retard  it. 
It  is  admirably  invented  to  make  the  calamities  which 
Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  fuffered,  the  effed  of  Thetis’s 
importunate  addrefs  to  Jupiter,  in  which  Ihe  implores 
vengeance  on  the  Grecian  army,  that  their  leader  might 
be  fenfible  of  his  injuftice  to  her  fon  Achilles,  in  depriving 
him  of  his  fair  captive,  by  feeling  the  want  of  his  affift- 
ance  againft  the  Trojans.  The  deluding  phantom  fent 
by  Jupiter  to  the  tent  of  Atrides,  in  order  to  perfuade 
that  monarch  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  deceiving  him 
with  the  vain  hope  of  ending  all  his  labours  and  dangers 
by  one  effort,  which  fhould  accomplifh  the  entire  deftruc- 
tion  of  Troy,  is  a  beautiful  machine, and  introduced  with 
fingular  propriety.  The  interpofition  of  Venus  to  refcue 
her  fon  from  the  danger  of  impending  death,  is  alfo  highly 
invented.  The  epifode  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  in  the 
fixth  book,  makes  an  agreeable  paufe  in  the  narration  ; 
but  that  of  Hedlor  and  Andromache  is,  of  all  others,  the 
moft  ueeply  interefting.  The  embaffy  to  Achilles,  the 
inflexibility  of  that  hero,  and  the  final  extinction  of  his 
refentment  againft  Agamemnon,  fo  naturally  effeded  by 
the  death  of  Patroclus,  by  which  alone  a  reconciliation 
could  have  been  produced  confidently  with  his  charader ; 
thefe  are  a  few  of  thofe  beautiful  and  well-invented  inci¬ 
dents  which  compofe  fo  much  of  the  fable  of  the  Iliad. 
But  councils,  battles,  epifodes,  and  fidions,  fucceed  each 
other  with  a  rapidity  which  allows  no  paufe  for  the  ima¬ 
gination  or  judgment  of  the  reader.  He  is  hurried  from 
one  event  to  another,  by  the  irrefiftible  current  of  the  verfe 
flowing  like  the  courfe  of  the  river  which  he  defcribes,  ©r 
icay,  ucrti  re  irvgi  ttvo-cx.  vepoilo. 

In  his  exhibition  of  c/iaraSlers,  there  is  the  fame  variety 
and  difcrimination.  They  are  lively,  fpirited,  and  almoft 
dramatic.  He  has  admirably  fupplied  the  defedls  of  hiftory 
by  the  power  of  his  own  fancy.  Achilles  is  paflionate,  often 
furious  and  untradable;  but  he  as  often  fubmits  to  the 
didtates  of  reafon  and  juftice.  In  all  his  difputes  with 
Agamemnon,  he  has  jultice  on  his  fide.  When  wronged 
in  his  love,  he  peaceably  furrenders  Brife'is,  though  he  dis¬ 
dains  to  continue  under  the  command  of  the  tyrant  who 
has  forced  her  from  him.  He  is  open  and  fincere;  he 
profeffes  love  for  his  country,  and  reverence  for  the  gods. 
His  friendlhip  for  Patroclus  is'  drawn  in  amiable  colours. 
Indeed,  every  thing  in  the  poem  tends  to  aggrandize 
Achilles.  When  the  Greeks  fly  before  Hedlor,  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  immediately  turned  to  the  fon  of  Peleus,  who, 
tranquil  in  his  tent,  pities  the  fate  of  fo  many,  brave  men 
facrificed  to  the  pride  of  Agamemnon ;  and  rejoices  to 
fee  that  pride  humbled.  Greece  is  reprefented  as  a  fup- 
pliant  at  his  feet,  yet  he  remains  awhile  inexorable.  But 
he  gives  way  to  the  tears  of  his  friend,  and  permits  Patro¬ 
clus  to  fight  under  his  own  armour.  With  what  tender- 
nefs  he  recommends  to  him  to  Hop  when  he  Ihall  have 
repulfed  the  Trojans,  and  to  beware  of  Hedlor!  How 
profound  is  his  grief  at  the  lofs  of  a  friend  fo  dear,  the 
companion  of  lus  infancy  !  Revenge  made  him  throw 
afide  his  arms  :  it  is  revenge  alone  that  can  induce  him 
to  refume  them.  It  is  not  Greece  whom  he  ferves,  it  is 
Patroclus  to  whole  manes  he  lacrifices  the  fons  of  Troy. 
For  Patroclus  he  mourns,  even  while  he  drags  round  the 
walls  of  the  city  the  body  of  Hedlor  who  has  flain  him. 
He  mingles  tears  of  fympathifing  forrow  at  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  aged  Priam,  with  imprecations  and  threats 
againft  the  furviving  warriors  of  Ilium.  It  is  from  this 
mixture  of  fenfibility  and  rage,  of  ferocity  and  tendernefc, 
that  we  are  prefented  with  the  moft  poetical  character 
that  ever  was  invented.  That  of  Helen  is  drawn  with 
exquifite  art.  Though  (he  is  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  cala¬ 
mities,  (he  never  excites  either  difgull  or  abhorrence;  (he 
is.  even  fometimes  introduced  with  a  fort  of  dignity.  Her 
confufion  and  compundtion  when  in  the  prefence  of  Priam, 
or  within  fight  of  Menelaus;  the  evident  itruggle  in  her 
mind  between  grief,  felf-condemnation,  and  a  dill  lin¬ 
gering  fondnefs  for  the  man  who  has  feduced  her,  render 
her  more  an  objedt  of  pity  than  of  hatred.  But  the  poet 
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knows  how  to  difcriminate  between  vice  and  virtue  ;  and 
the  frailty  and  crimes  of  Helen  are  beautifully  c'ontraft- 
ed  by  the  charter  loves  and  tender  forrows  of  Andromache. 
Paris  is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  a  mixture  of  gallantry  and 
effeminacy;  Diomed  is  bold,  but  prudent;  Ajax  is  arro¬ 
gant  and  brutal;  Heftor  aftive,  vigilant,  and  humane; 
Agamemnon  is  actuated  by  ambition,  and  a  third  for 
empire  ;  Menelaus,  by  milder  virtues ;  Neftor  is  a  fage 
talkative  old  man  ;  Jdomeneus  is  a  plain  blunt  foldier; 
and  Sarpedon  is  gallant  and  generous.  All  have  diftin- 
guifliing  marks. 

Of  the  machinery  of  this  -poem,  we  mull  allow  that  many 
parts  of  it  are  truly  beautiful;  nor,  as  a  general  rule,  can  we 
juftiy  object  to  the  introduction  of  thofe  gods  who  were 
univerfally  popular,  and  from  whofe  dock  many  Grecian 
families  traced  their  defcent.  We  have,  when  treating 
of  the  epic  in  general,  fliown  in  what  points  of  his  machi¬ 
nery  Homer  was  erroneous.  But  he  has  often  been  un- 
juftly  blamed  on  this  point.  The  fpeaking  of  Achilles’s 
liorfes  has  been  cenfured  as  unnatural ;  but  it  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  affefting  miracle.  The  purfuit  of  the  fame  hero 
by  the  river  Scamander  has  been  alfo  derided  ;  but  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fine  allegory. 

In  his  narrative  of  events,  Homer  is  concife,  fplrited, 
and  rapid.  In  his  fpeeches  he  mull  be  admitted  to  be 
tedious  5  but  they  fhould  be  confidered  as  flowing  from 
the  characters,  as  perfect  or  defedlive  in  proportion  as  they 
agree  or  difagree  with  the  manners  of  thofe  who  utter 
them.  There  is  much  more  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in 
Virgil.  What  Virgil  informs  us  of  by  two  words  of  narra¬ 
tion ,  Homerbrings  about  by  a  fpeech.  It  is  copying  diredlly 
from  nature,  giving  a  plain  rehearfal  of  what  parted,  or 
was  fuppofed  to  pafs,  in  converfation  between  the  perfons 
of  whom  the  author  treats.  The  fpeeches  of  Homer  are 
however,  upon  the  whole,  charafteriftic  and  lively  ;  and 
to  them  we  owe,  in  a  great  meafure,  that  admirable  dif- 
piay  which  he  has  given  of  human,  nature.  But  it  is  in 
the  defcriptive  parts  of  his  narrative  that  he  more  particu¬ 
larly  excels.  They  are  fometimes  reprefentations  of 
fuch  fcenes  as  we  ourfelves  may  have  beheld.  At  others 
they  are  merely  fiftitious,  but  always  pleafing.  The 
defcription  of  the  lights  arifing  from  the  fires  of  the 
Grecian  camp,  in  the  eighth  book,  beginning  with  this  line, 
If;  S' or'  e?  ov^ata  a^r^cc  ipaeirn”  apCpt  <re\eu/v)P,  exhibits  as 
beautiful  and  exquilite  a  night-fcene  as  is  to  be  met  with 
in  ancient  or  modern  poetry.  Of  fictitious  fcenery  there 
is  a  linking  fpecimen  in  the  fame  book,  in  the  fublime 
and  piflurefque  defcription  of  the  almighty  thunderer 
fcaling  the  heavens,  darting  through  the  (kies  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  and  feating  himfelf  at  laft  on  his 
throne  in  awful  majefty,  while  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
tremble  under  his  feet.  There  is  alfo  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  of  vivacity  and  ftrength  of  defcription  in  the  lamen¬ 
tations  of  Achilles,  when  brooding  over  the  injury  done 
him  by  Agamemnon,  in  depriving  him  of  his  fair  captive. 
Indignation,  grief,  and  difdain  rend  his  heart,  which 
feems  ready  to  burft  with  the  conflidl  of  impetuous  paf- 
fions. 

- - —avTag  AjgtAAsvs 

A ajc(ivffa%  cetpap  s£tro  toatpi  AtasjStK 

©w>’  etp'  aXoq  nroXvnq,  agos op  ettj  ovvowa  vovtov, 

TloXXec  St  pyT^i  (pvXn  ngneraro  agtyvv%.  Lib.  5. 

Not  fo  his  lofs  the  great  Achilles  bore  5 
But  fad,  retiring  to  the  founding  (hore, 

O’er  the  broad  margin  of  the  deep  he  hung, 

That  kindred  deep  from  whence  his  mother  fprung; 
There  bath’d  in  tears  of  anger  and  difdain. 

Thus  loud  lamented  to  the  ftormy  main.  Pope. 

The  imagery  of  Homer  is,  in  general,  grand,  awful,  and 
beautiful.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  the  fimilies  oc¬ 
cur  too  often,  and  fometimes  interrupt  the  courfe  of  his 
narration.  He  was  fo  naturally  poetical,  that  he  faw  all 
the  fentiments  and  a£tions  of  men  through  the  mirror  of 
fome  correfponding  image.  His  mind,  teeming  with  poe¬ 
tical  allufions,  pofleffed  greater  elevation  than  delicacy, 


and  was  more  capable  of  abundance  than  of  choice.  He  is 
fo  prolific  in  images,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  fup plied 
every  poet  who  has  fucceeded  him.  He  has  more  daring 
figures,  and  more  linking  metaphors,  than  any  other. 
But  it  is  wonderful  with  what  propriety  his  expre (lions  are 
always  fuited  to  his  ideas.  They  are  never  too  big  for  the 
fenfe,  but  are  great  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
fentiment.  It  is  the  fentiment  that  fwelis  the  diflion, 
which  rifes  with  it  in  exaft  proportion.  Such  are  the 
arrow  impatient  to  be  on  the  wing,  a  weapon  thirfling  to 
drink  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  See.  Thefe  are  what  Arif- 
totle  juftiy  calls  living  words.  The  mod  beautiful  figures 
are  what  we  have  already  mentioned  ;  the  fires  in  the 
camp  compared  to  the  moon  and  liars  by  night;  Paris 
going  to  battle,  to  the  war-borfe  prancing  to  the  river; 
the  companion  of  Achilles,  in  the  asd  book,  to  the  dog- 
ftar ;  and  above  all,  the  following  beautiiul  limile  on  the 
death  of  Euphorbus : 

Oiov  St  Tpspti  epvoq  arnp  tXainn 

Xapa  eii  otowoXa,  o0>./U{  ccvxGtSgvxz*  vSag, 

KffiAon  rnXeQczov,  to  Ss  ti  nvoiott,  Saetaat 
TlavTotav  cx.vtp.av,  y.ai  rs  ffpvev  a.v9e  1  XtvMJ’ 

EX9vv  S' teamans  avtpoq,  avv  XctiXanri  nroXXri, 

Bofipa  r.M  t^vreenva-'  tm  yarn.  Lib.  xvn. 

As  the  young  olive,  in  fome  fylvan  feene, 

Crown’d  by  frelh  fountains  with  eternal  green. 

Lifts  the  gay  head  in  (nowy  flowrets  fair, 

And  plays  and  dances  to  the  gentle  air; 

When  lo !  a  whirlwind  from  high  heaven  invades 
The  tender  plant,  and  withers  all  its  (hades  *. 

It  lies  uprooted  from  its  genial  bed, 

A  lovely  ruin  now  defac’d  and  dead.  Pope. 

It  is  impoffible  to  feleft  a  finer  image  from  nature  to 
reprefent  the  untimely  death  of  a  young  warrior,  celebra¬ 
ted  for  hissbeauty. 

It  is  alfo  in  fentiment  that  Homer  has  principally  excel¬ 
led.  This  remark  originally  made  by  Longinus,  is  veri¬ 
fied  by  a  variety  of  paffages  in  the  Iliad.  An  example 
of  fublimity  of  fentiment  occurs  in  the  fame  book,  in  the 
abrupt  and  (Inking  prayer  of  Ajax,  when  the  Grecian 
army  is  enveloped  in  fudden  and  impenetrable  darknefs  ; 

Zev  Tramp,  exXKa.  erv  pvera si  wn'ns^oq  Ayaiav, 

IIoi»icrov  S'eaOpnP,  Soq  S'o(p9aXpoicnv  iSeqSca 
Ed  Ss  (pa, ut  y.xv  oXttrcrov,  ettei  sv  toi  svaStv  ovraq. 

■ - — Lord  of  earth  and  air, 

O  King  1  O  Father  !  hear  my  humble  prayer; 

Dsfpel  this  cloud,  the  light  of  heaven  reftore ; 

Give  me  to  fee,  and  Ajax  a(ks  no  more. 

If  we  muft  perifti,  we  thy  will  obey; 

But  let  us  perifti  in  the  face  of  day..  Pope. 

We  have  another  inftance  of  fublimity  of  fentiment  in 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  book,  in  the  fpeech  of  Jupiter 
to  the  inferior  deities.  The  pafiage  is  too  long  fortran- 
feription  ;  but  the  reader  is  aftoniftied  at  the  awful  denun¬ 
ciations  again  ft  the  offenders,  and  the  bold  defiance  which 
he  gives  to  the  power  of  all  the  gods  combined  againft 
him.  The  idea  contained:  in  the  two  following  lines,  is 
one.  of  the  grandeft  that  can  be  prefented  to  the  human 
imagination  s 

AAA’  ots  Sn  xoa  tya  TTpafppav  sGgAoipu  e^VT ctch. 

Awn  xts  yah j  t^vaoevp',  avTn  ts  OaXacren. 

- - — If  I  but  ftretch  this  hand, 

I  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land. 

It  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  reprefentation 
which  is  given  us  in  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  power  of 
Jehovah,  when  he  is  faid  48  to  weigh  the  hills  in  feales, 
and  the  mountains  in  a  balance,  and  to  take  up  the  ides 
as  a  very  little  thing.”  But  there  is  a  remarkable  parity 
between  fome  paffages  in  Homer,  and  thofe  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

As  Homer  gave  the  firft  example  of  an  epic,  fo  has  he 
left  the  earliell  fpecimen  of  a  narrative  poem.  In  the 
Odyjjey  we  have  a  perfect  difplay  of  the  latter  ftyle  of 
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uompofition.  Tliofe  who  confider  Romance  to  be  entirely 
the  invention  of  the  middle  ages,  have  only  to  read  this 
work.  In  it  the  fame  wandering,  the  fame  miraculous 
adventure,  improbable  courage  and  impodible  power, 
fupernatural  agency,  and  digrefUve  ftyle,  are  apparent.  If 
we  did  not  fee,  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  a  reafon  why 
this  ftyle  fliould  fpontaneoufly  arife,  we  might  trace  to 
the  Eaft,  both  the  Grecian  Romance,  and  that  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Whoever  perufes  the  Odyftey,  will  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  remark  made  by  Longinus,  that  in  this 
poem  Homer  may  be  compared  to  the  fetting  fun,  whofe 
grandeur  ftill  remains  without  the  heat  of  his  meridian 
beams.  It  contains  none  of  thofe  fublime  pictures,  heroic 
characters,  of  thofe  lively  fcenes  and  animated  paffages, 
of  that  impaffioned  eloquence  of  fentiment  and  language, 
which  fucceed  each  other  in  the  Iliad  with  fo  much  ener¬ 
gy  and  vigour.  The  Odyftey  is  perhaps  a  more  amufing 
work,  as  poffefling  greater  variety.  It  contains  many 
interefting  ftories  and  fome  beautiful  paffages.  The  fame 
defcriptive  and  dramatic  genius,  and  the  fame  fertility  of 
invention,  are  ftill  obfervable.  But  the  fables  of  the  Iliad 
are  calculated  to  ftfike  and  exalt  the  imagination  ;  while 
the  other,  by  defcending  from  the  dignity  of  gods  and 
heroes,  are  more  likely  to  difgiift  and  degrade  it.  There 
are  many  low  defcriptions  in  the  Odyftey;  and  the  inde¬ 
cent  broils  in  which  the  hero  is  engaged,  are  unworthy 
of  his  cha rafter. 

The  march  of  this  poem  is  feeble  and  languid.  The 
iaft  twelve  bocks,  after  Ulyfles  is  landed  in  Ithaca,  are  te¬ 
dious  and  tin  interefting.  The  poem  proceeds  from  one 
adventure  to  another,  without  a  ftngle  incident  that 
either  arrefts  our  attention  or  excites  our  intereft.  After 
the  arrival'of  the  hero,  there  is  nothing  which  anfwers 
the  expectations  of  the  reader.  He  affumes  an  ignoble 
dlfguife  ;  and  is  either  occupied  in  the  meaneft  offices  or 
difgraced  by  inglorious difputes.  Admitting  it  was  ne- 
cefiary  that  Ulyfles  fliould  experience  fcenes  of  diftrefs, 
that  he  might  extricate  himfelf  with  greater  glory  to  con¬ 
found  his  enemies,  he  fliould  have  been  preferved  from 
the  abjeCt  degradation  in  which  he  is  often  funk,  and  by 
means  more  worthy  of  his  character.  The  deftruction  of 
Penelope’s  lovers  is  more  poetical ;  but  the  intereft  of  the 
combat  is  weakened  by  the  too  fudden  interference  of 
Minerva  with  her  aegis,  by  which  the  danger  of  Ulyfles  is 
-too  vifibly  diminifhed,  and  his  victory  rendered  too  cer¬ 
tain.  The  difcovery  which  lie  makes  of  himfelf  to  Eury- 
clea.  his  nurfe,  is  tender  and  affecting  ;  but  we  think  that 
in  the  interview  between  Ulyffes  and  Penelope,  the  poet 
lias  failed.  This  meeting,  fo  long  and  fo  anxioufly  ex¬ 
pected,  is  cold  and  formal,  and  produces  none  of  thofe 
emotions  which  fuch  a  fcene  was  calculated  to  infpire. 
Penelope  is  too  cautious  and  diftruftful  ;  and  the  dif¬ 
covery  is  at  length  effected,  not,  as  we  might  have  fup- 
pofed,  in  confequence  of  the  valour  of  her  Jiufband  or  the 
intervention  of  fome  favouring  deity,  but  by  a  ftratagem 
very  unworthy  of  the  Epic,  the  defcription  of  the  nup¬ 
tial  bed,  the  ftrufture  of  which  is  known  only  to  them- 
fel  ves. 

We  may  fairly  omit  all  notice  of  the  fmaller  poems 
which  have  borne  Homer’s  name,  as  their  authenticity  is 
now  oppugned. 

Cotemporary,  or  nearly  fo,  with  Homer,  was  Hefiod. 
In  the  works  of  this  poet  is  generally  included  a  poem 
called  the  Shield  of  Hercules,  which  has  little  beauty,  and 
which  evidently  is  not  in  his  ftyle.  The  only  works 
worth  mention  that  he  has  left,  are,  his  “  Works  and 
Hays”  and  his  “  Theogony.”  With  refpeCf  to  the 
former,  there  has  been  a  difpufe  among  the  critics  and 
commentators,  refpeCting  the  title.  The  firft  part  they 
cal!  Egya  (Works),  and  the  fecond  Hp.qai  (Days);  others 
call  the  firft  Egya  v.a, i  Hf/.epai,  and  the  two  only, 

which  part  conlifts  of  no  more  than  fixty-four  lines.  In 
fome  editions,  this  divifion  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
litoral  and  religious  precepts ;  but,  according  to  Grtevius, 
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there  was  no  fuch  diftin&ion  in  the  old  manufcripts. 
Whether  thefe  divifions  exifted  or  not  in  the  old  copies, 
is  of  little  importance  ;  they  certainly  contribute  to  the^ 
eafe  of  the  reader,  and  do  not  injure  the  original  text. 
It  begins  with  the  fable  of  Pandora;  and,  if  it  be  origi¬ 
nally  invented  by  him,  he  may  claim  the  merit  of  a  fertile 
imagination  ;  he  is  at  lead  the  firft  writer  by  whom  the 
fable  is  mentioned  ;  as  well  as  the  birth  of  Venus,  and 
that  of  the  nine  Mufes,  the  daughters  of  Mnemofyne  and 
Jupiter.  The  allegory  of  Pandora  is  followed  by  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  which  he  di¬ 
vides  into  five,  inftead  of  the  ufual  number  of  four. 
Thefe  are  the  golden  age,  the  filver  age,  the  brazen  age, 
the  age  of  the  demi-gods  and  heroes,  and  the  iron  age, 
which  was  the  age  in  which  Hefiod  himfelf  wrote.  After 
this  mythological  opening,  he  addreffes  a  moral  difcourfe 
to  his  brother  Perfes,  which  is  followed  by  precepts  in  the 
art  of  tilling  the  earth,  interfperfed  with  leffons  of  wifdom. 
At  the  clcfe  of  the  poem  he  makes  a  curious  diftinCtion 
between  the  different  days  of  the  month,  pointing  out 
the  particular  fun&ions  which  fliould  be  appropriated  to 
each.  He  informs  us,  that  marriages  fhould  take  place 
on  the  fourth  of  the  month,  that  ftieep  may  be  fhorn 
on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth,  but  that  the  twelfth  is 
better;  that  the  tenth  is  molt  favourable  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  males,  and  the  fourteenth  to  that  of  females ;  and 
many  other  inftru&ions  equally  lingular  and  fuperftitious. 

The  Works  and  Days  is  the  earlieft  poem  we  have  upon 
agriculture.  It  contains  many  admirable  precepts,  de¬ 
livered  in  a  ftyle  of  great  fimplicity  and  purity.  But  it 
has  the  defeft,  when  confidered  as  a  poem,  of  being  too 
minute  and  dry.  The  inftruflions  are  conveyed  without 
either  method  or  order  ;  the  ftyle  is  uniformly  even  and 
temperate  ;  as  a  didaftic  poem  it  is  rather  a  flcetch  of  the 
rules  upon  which  agriculture  is  founded,  than  a  regular 
treatife  upon  tile  fcience  itfelf.  The  Theogony,  or  Birth 
of  the  Gods,  is  a  fort  of  poetical  review  of  all  the  deities 
which  graced  the  ancient  Mythology.  Hefiod  and  Homer 
were  the  firft  who  introduced  a  theogony  among  the 
Greeks  ;  the  firft  who  gave  a  name  to  the  gods,  afcribing 
to  them  honours  and  fun&ions,  and  giving  particular  de¬ 
fcriptions  of  their  perfons.  Hefiod  begins  with  the  firft 
principle  of  the  heathen  fyftem,  that  Chaos  was  the  parent 
of  all,  and  Heaven  and  Earth  the  parents  of  all  vifible 
things.  That  Heaven  was  the  father,  fays  Plutarch  in 
his  Inquiry  after  God,  appears  from  his  pouring  down  the 
waters  which  have  the  fpermatic  faculty  ;  and  Earth  the 
mother,  becaufe  ftie  generates  and  brings  forth.  This, 
according  to  Plutarch  and  others,  was  the  origin  of  that 
multiplicity  of  gods  andgoddefles  which  forms  the  reli¬ 
gious  fyftem  of  the  ancients.  The  delign  of  the  poet 
was  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  deities  who  were  in  any 
fenfe  efteemed  as  fuch  in  the  age  in  which  lie  lived, 
whether  fabulous,  hiftorical,  or  phyfical.  But  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  even  where  a  ftory  took  its  rife  from 
hiftory  or  fable,  he  labours  to  reduce  it  to  natural  caufes. 
The  one  half  of  the  Theogony  is  a  continual  nomenclature 
of  gods  and  goddefles,  of  every  rank  and  fpecies.  It  is  ob¬ 
fervable  that  this  poet,  whofe  ftyle  is. in  general  fo  foft  and 
eafy,  affumes  towards  the  end  of  the  poem  a  degree  of  un¬ 
expected  vigour  and  majefty,  when  he  defcribes  the  wars 
of  the  gods  againlt  the  giants,  a  fabulous  tradition  of 
which  he  makes  the  earlieft  mention.  This  defcription, 
and  that  of  the  winter  in  the  Works  and  Days,  may  be 
compared  with  fome  of  the  fineft  paffages  in  Homer;  but 
the  companion  cannot  be  long  maintained  in  favour  of 
Hefiod.  The  defcription  of  Tartarus,  into  which  the 
Titans  are  precipitated  by  the  thunder  of  Jupiter,  offers  fo 
ftriking  a  refemblance  to  the  Hell  of  Milton,  that  it  is 
difficult  not  to  imagine  that  the  one  ferved  as  a  model  for 
the  other.  The  conformity  of  ideas  in  a  fubjeCt  which 
the  difference  of  religion  would  have  appeared  to  render 
fo  little  probable,  may  be  cited  as  a  curious  inftance  of 
coincidence,  to  fay  nothing  more. 

As  we  omit  all  notice  of  doubtful  writings,  our  opinion 
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of  Hefiod  muft  be  founded  from  a  review  of  the  above- 
named  compofitions.  In  both,  we  (hall  find  him  a 
pleafing  and  original  poet,  a  mild  and  fenfible  philofopher, 
perfeffly  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  culloms  of  his 
age,  and  pofleffing  a  purity  of  diftion,  and  a  gravity  of 
numbers,  more  uniformly  preferved  perhaps  than  in  any 
other  Greek.  It  has  been  too  much  the  cuftom  to  com¬ 
pare  him  with  Homer,  without  confidering  that  mod:  of 
the  objefts  which  Hefiod  has  celebrated,  did  not  require 
that  dignity  of  ftyle,  and  elevation  of  fentiment,  which 
the  fubjefts  of  Homer  demanded  and  obtained.  The 
venerable  (implicity  of  his  ftyle  may  fufficiently  gratify 
thofe  who  do  not  always  feek  in  poetry  for  luxuriance  of 
imagery,  or  boldnefs  of  metaphor.  The  elegant  variety, 
the  grand  yet  harmonious  expreffion,  the  frequent  profo- 
popoeias,  of  Homer,  are  nor  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of 
the  Afcraean  Bard  ;  but  the  facility  of  his  manner,  and 
the  foftnefs  of  his  colouring,  have  always  rendered  him  a 
favourite  among  the  admirers  of  (implicity  and  nature. 
Of  all  the  Greek  poets,  he  is  the  moft  familiar  to  be  read, 
and  he  is,  in  feme  degree,  neceftary  to  the  underftanding 
of  the  reft.  The  names  of  their  deities,  the  ceremonies 
of  their  worfliip,  and  the  peculiar  attributes  of  each  ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  wonders  of  that  mythological  fyftem  which 
has  fo  much  a  (Tilted  the  imagination,  and  enriched  the 
productions  of  fubfequent  poets,  are  derived  from  this 
fource.  The  precepts  interfperfed  throughout  his  poems, 
are  always  ftriftly  moral  and  virtuous.  The  following 
are  fublime  :  “Men  know  not  the  true  value  of  fociety. 
They  know  not  that  half  is  worth  more  than  the  whole.” 
“  Juftice  alone  gives  profperity  to  a  Hate.”  “The  road  of 
crime  is  ftiort  and  pleafant;  that  of  virtue  is  long  and 
difficult,  but  near  the  goal  it  is  delicious.”  “God  has 
placed  labour  as  a  fentinel  to  virtue.” 

The  early  lyric  poets  of  Greece  have  left  but  partial 
fragments  of  their  labours  j  but  hiftorians  uniformly  fup- 
port  the  opinion,  that  the  Greek  odes  had  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  political  grandeur  of  their  country. 
Some  odes  were  fung  in  the  temple  ;  and  fome  of  the  Tub* 
limed  thoughts  of  creation  and  the  Deity,  formed  the  bads 
of  thefe  facred  poems.  The  odes  ferved  alfo  as  a  hiftory  of 
the  more  memorable  heroes  and  aClions ;  and,  continually 
recited  to  their  armies,  infpired  martial  courage  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  death.  They  graced  moreover  the  tables  of 
kings  and  chieftains,  and  thus  civilized  and  refined 
the  brutal  tendernefs  of  defpotic  power.  Laftly,  they 
lent  a  facred  and  confoling  majeftv  to  the  tomb.  Fu¬ 
neral  odes  were  common.  How  much  is  it  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  fo  little  ftores  remain  to  us  of  their  divine 
productions  ;  and  that  that  little  is  not  of  the  loftieft 
kind  ! 

We  pafs  rapidly  through  a  view  of  the  lyric  poets  of 
Greece.  Linus  has  the  honour  to  be  reckoned  the  firft 
man  in  poetic  (lory  j  but  none  of  his  pieces  ever  de¬ 
fended  to  pofterity.  Next  follows  the  celebrated  name 
of  Orpheus,  wliofe  ftory  is  fo  remarkably  interefting  ;  but 
of  this  name,  grammarians  reckon  no  fewer  than  five  epic 
poets.  Orpheus  Chrotoniates,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Pififtratus,  and  lived  in  great  favour  and  familiarity 
at  the  Athenian  court,  is  faid  to  have  written  the  Argo- 
nautics,  the  Hymns  and  the  Poems  de  Lapidibus,  which 
are  extant.  All  the  poets  have  joined  in  celebrating  the 
wonderful  eft’eCts  of  his  lyre.  Ovid  gives  us  a  lift  of 
foreft-trees  that  danced  to  his  mufic.  Seneca  gives  him 
power  over  woods,  rivers,  rocks,  wild  beads,  and  infernal 
fpirits.  Manilius  enumerates  all  the  fupernatural  pro¬ 
perties  of  his  lyre.  And  even  Horace  thus  (peaks  of  him: 

Sylveftres  homines  facer  interprefque  deorum 
Casdibus  &  viftu  faedo  deterruit  Orpheus, 

DiCfus  ab  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidolque  leones. 

Mu  feus,  like  his  two  predeceffors,  has  reached  our 
times  with  no  pofitive  teftimonies,  but  his  name  and  the 
general  praife  once  aferibed  to  his  verfe ;  Paufanius  fays, 
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that  there  are  no  certain  remains  of  Mufeus,  except  his 
Hymn  to  Ceres.  The  beautiful  ftory  of  Hero  and  Leander 
pafles  under  bis  name  ;  but  it  has  been  generally  fuppofed 
that  it  was  written,  not  by  the  old  Mufeus,  but  by  fome 
learned  grammarian  of  the  fame  name,  who  lived  in  all 
probability  about  the  fifth  century.  In  its  uncommon 
fweetnefs  and  beautiful  fimplicity,  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  ancient  bards.  The  (lory  is  well  known,  but  the 
manner  in  which  Mufeus  treats  it  is  exquifite.  He  fets 
out  with  profeffing  to  celebrate  only  the  torch  that  guided 
Leander  on  his  perilous  way,  of  which  he  beautifully 
obferves,  that  Jupiter  (hould  afterwards  have  affigned  it  a 
place  among  the  conftellations,  in  confideration  of  its 
fervices  in  the  caufe  of  love.  He  then  introduces  the 
mention  of  the  lover  collaterally  with  much  fpirit  and 
elegance  ;  and,  after  deferibing  the  fituation  of  the  cities 
in  which  the  lovers  refpeftively  refided,  the  poet  addrelfes 
his  reader  in  the  following  drains  : 

-  ■■ — Ev,  unols  ye i9t  Tracers:?, 

Ai^so  ptoi  rivet,  mv^yov,  oirn  non  E^ria?  ‘Hg&» 

Iralo  Xv^pot  typvtja.  yai  Ziyepopevs  Aeupl'ga. 

Ai^io  1^’  ufyptiYiS  a,XiY)% zee  TrogSpov  ’A SvDov, 

’El?  eh  nov  yXetiovlcc  yto^ov  yot  1  Egwlai  Ae ctp^ou- 

Thou,  if  by  chance  thy  footfteps  (hould  explore 
The  paths  of  that  love-confecrated  fliore, 

Go,  feek  the  tow’r  where  Seftian  Hero  (food 
To  guide  her  lover  o’er  the  dwelling  flood  ; 

Go,  feek  Abydos’  (traits,  Leander’s  tomb, 

Whofe  weeping  furges  yet  deplore  his  doom. 

He  then  goes  on  to  fpeak  of  the  feftival  of  Venus  at 
Seftos,  aud  the  crowd  of  congregated  youths  who  flocked 
to  it  from  all  parts  of  Greece  and  Alia  Minor,  for  the 
purpofe  of  feeing  the  numerous  females  collefted  at  the 
folemnity.  Hero  makes  her  appearance  in  the  temple, 
and  we  have  the  following  exquifite  defeription  of  her 
beauty  : 

But  now  the  virgin  prieftefs  with  her  train, 

Majeftic  moves  through  Venus’  facred  fane. 

Her  lovely  cheek  difplays  the  pureft  white, 

Like  riling  Dian’s  filvery  beams  of  light ; 

While  in  the  midft  a  ruby  circle  glows, 

So  mingling  colours  deck  the  varied  rofe. 

He  who  furvey’d  her  motion  might  have  faid, 

Her  limbs  of  rofes  were  one  beauteous  bed, 

Which  her  white  robe  but  ill  conceal’d  from  view, 

As,  from  beneath,  blufti’d  deep  their  rofeate  hue  : 

Falfe  were  the  fables  of  antiquity, 

That  made  the  number  of  the  Graces  three, 

For  he  that  gaz’d  on  Hero’s  face  could  fpy 
A  hundred  graces  laugh  in  either  eye. 

The  effeft  produced  upon  the  youths  of  the  aflembly 
by  the  fight  of  fuch  fuperior  attradfions,  and  their  various 
exclamations  of  furprileand  admiration  are  well  narrated. 
The  impreffion,  however,  made  upon  the  mind  of 
Leander  is  very  different  from  that  experienced  by  the 
others;  and,  while  they  are  content  to  admire,  he 
inftantly  loves.  At  the  firft  view  of  the  beauteous 
prieftefs, 

"Zvv  (sXetpapap  a.yr itnv  ote^ero  nv^cros  egulav, 

K mi  ypet^ivi  ira.tpXa^ev  ixviytirov  wvgo?  oppri- 
The  light  of  love-beams  fparkles  from  his  eyes, 

And  in  his  bofom  quenchlefs  flames  arife. 

Paffion  infpires  him  with  confidence  ;  he  approaches 
Hero,  finds  means  to  fix  her  attention,  and  has  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  perceiving  that  her  looks  and  geftures  indicate 
both  a  knowledge  of  his  vvi(hes,  and  her  approbation  of 
them.  Emboldened  by  thefe  fymptoms,  fo  favourable 
to  his  hopes,  when  the  day  begins  to  decline,  and  the  af- 
fembly  to  difperfe,  he  comes  behind  her,  and,  uttering  a 
figh,  takes  hold  of  her  hand.  This  freedom  (lie  affefts  to 
refent,  and,  with  a  (fumed  indignation,  rebukes  his  pre- 
9  G  fumption 
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Gumption  in  afpiring  to  the  poffeflion  of  a  prieftefs  of 
Venus.  Leander  penetrates  through  her  feigned  anger, 
and  replies  to  her  reproof  by  a  declaration  of  his  love, 
which  the  poet  has  conceived  in  a  drain  of  the  mod  im- 
pafiioned  eloquence.  The  rhetoric  of  the  youth  is  not 
lod  upon  his  midrefs,  who  imbibes  deeply  the  y\vv.vmypov, 
the  “  bitter  fweet”  poifon  of  love,  as  the  author  expreifes 
it.  In  an  altered  tone  (he  now  remondrates  with  him 
principally  upon  the  almod  invincible  obdacles  to  their 
withes,  the  nature  of  her  functions,  the  oppofition  of  her 
parents,  and  more  particularly  her  lonely  habitation,  fe- 
parated  from  his  place  of  refidence  by  the  intervening  fea. 
To  thefe  objections  the  lover  anfwers  with  the  fervour  of 
ardent  affeCfion : 

Ylap^zve,  aov  SI  zpcShx.  y.cti  a.yp\ov  01  Spa. 

’Ei  wt/pi  wa<pX«£oi1o,  xml  a.TtXoo'i  zaaercci  vSvp' 

Ov  rpopscii  £xpv  %evfAa.  tv/iv  i/attccvivs^vo^  ivvr,v, 

’Ov  Spoj/.ov  vi^Yizrra.  (SupvySov  ttoiovv  ^aXocaan  * 

AW  a. iei  EsiTui  voaTcir  (popsvpevoq  vypo$  axoiT^j, 

N»j^epcoi  EWniamorrov  uXuppoov. 

For  thy  dear  fake  I’ll  crofs  the  threat’ning  fea, 

Though  lightning’s  flafh,  and  dorms  obftruft  my  way; 

Nor  fear  the  fwelling  wave  thy  bed  to  gain, 

Nor  the  hoarfe  thunder  of  the  roaring  main  ; 

But,  Hellefpontus’  draits  by  fwimming  crofs’d. 

A  fea-borne  fpoufe,  I’ll  nightly  feek  thy  coad. 

Having  thus  announced  his  intentions,  he  requeds  her 
to  have  a  light  burning  at  the  top  of  the  tower  to  ferve 
him  as  a  guide  in  his  perilous  enterprife.  She  promifes 
to  do  fo,  and  the  lovers  part  for  the  prefent.  Leander’s 
frd  vifit  to  Hero,  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the 
gloomy  afpeCVof  the  waves,  his  appeal  for  protection  to 
Venus,  as  being  herfelf  the  goddefs  of  love  and  fprung 
from  the  fea,  are  all  admirable,  but  too  long  forextrafting. 
The  enamoured  youth  fearlefsly  defies  all  danger,  plunges 
into  the  fea,  and, 

Aajv.Tropus'ov  S'  za’KzvSm  azt,  xulevai/ha  Xvyvov 
’At flog  iuvlpiTng,  but oroAo;,  avro  /j-uTog  vyvg' 

He  hadens  tow’rds  the  light  by  Hero  diown, 

Tiie  veflel,  pilot,  rower,  all  in  one. 

He  reaches  her  abode,  is  received  with  the  cordial 
welcome  of  affeCtion,  and  obtains  the  confummation  of 
his  defires.  There  is  fomething  truly  pathetic  and 
affecting  in  the  poet’s  picture  of  their  clandedine  union  : 
Such  were  the  nuptials  of  the  youthful  pair  : 

Nor  fedive  choir  nor  holy  hymn  were  there  ; 

No  torches  d’er  the  couch  diffus’d  their  light, 

Nor  poet’s  lay  proclaim’d  the  bridal  rite ; 

There  were  no  nimble  dancers’  fportive  train, 

Nor  parents  fung  the  Hymeneal  drain  ; 

But  filence  brooded  o’er  the  marriage-bed, 

In  love’s  congenial  hours  of  darknefs  fpread, 

Night  only  deck’d  their  couch  ;  by  break  of  day, 

He  from  the  well-known  fpot  was  far  away. 

The  detail  of  Leander’s  lad  fatal  attempt,  and  his 
melancholy  end,  is  one  of  the  mod  powerful  paflages  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry.  The  agitation  of 
the  temped-dirred  fea,  is  depicted  with  awful  minutenefs, 
and  the  fruitlefs  efforts  of  the  unfortunate  lover  to 
druggie  againd  its  violence,  are  defcribed  with  a  touch¬ 
ing  fidelity.  The  conclufion  of  the  poem  is  marked  by 
that  exquifite  fimplicity  which  appears  almod  unattain¬ 
able  in  modern  languages,  but  which  conditutes  one  of 
the  greated  charms  of  ancient  poetry  : 

'Hpw  teSp^xe  aw  oWvfAzvct)  irczpctv.oiTri' 

AWyiXoiv  S'airovavTo  y.ccz  iv  ttv/jocotu  vrep  oXz Spcj. 

Thus  a  like  fate  with  his  did  Hero  prove, 

Nor  death  itfelf  could  difunite  their  love. 

Tyrtaeus  belongs  to  hidory,  rather  than  to  fable.  He 
was  born  at  Miletus,  but  lived  at  Athens,  where  he 
maintained  himfelf  by  his  elegiac  mufic,  his  pipe,  and  his 
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fchool.  His  w'orks  were,  the  “  Polity  of  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians,”  and  feveral  Elegies  and  Odes,  fome  fragments  only 
of  which  are  now  extant. 

Archilochus  is  the  fuppofed  author  of  Iambic  verfe ; 
but,  as  it  (hould  feem  upon  no  other  tedimony  than  this 
of  Horace;  ‘Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  Iambod 
For  it  appears  from  Aridotle,  that  this  verfe  was  confi- 
derably  more  ancient  than  Archilochus,  and  that  the 
Margites  of  Homer  was  of  that  defcription.  Upon  his 
merit  as  a  poet,  Quintilian  has  this  obfervation  :  “  He 
excels  in  energy  of.dyle;  his  periods  are  drong,  com- 
prefied,  and  brilliant,  replete  with  life  and  vigour;  (o 
that,  if  he  be  fecond  to  any,  it  is  from  defefit  of  fubjeft, 
not  from  natural  inferferity  of  genius.”  He  appears  to 
have  written  Elegies,  Satires,  Odes,  and  Epigrams;  but 
of  all  thefe  we  have  only  tw'o  epigrams  left. 

Of  Alcaeus  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  collected 
by  FulviusUrfinus.  They  were  never  printed  feparately, 
but  may  be  found  in  the  various  editions  of  the  early 
lyric  poets. 

Of  nine  books  of  Odes,  befides  elegies,  epigrams, 
iambics,  epithalamiums,  and  other  pieces,  there  is  nothing 
remaining  entire  of  the  works  of  Sappho,  but  the  Hymn 
to  Venus,  which  we  find  in  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffiis, 
and  an  Ode  addreffed  to  a  Young  Maiden,  preferved  in 
Longinus,  and  trandated  by  Addifon.  The  ftyie  of  this 
ode  feems  to  favour  the  tradition  fo  common  among  the 
ancients,  that  the  warmth  of  Sappho’s  difpofition  hurried 
her  into  an  improper  pafllon  for  her  own  fex.  The 
remains  of  Sappho  are  certainly  fufficient  to  juffify  her 
great  celebrity  as  a  poet.  There  is  an  uncommon  foftnefs 
in  her  ftyie  ;  with  all  that  luxurious  warmth  of  tender- 
nefs  which  charafferifed  her  difpofition.  She  excels  all 
the  Greek  poets  in  fweetnefs  of  verfe;  and,  though  Ca¬ 
tullus  and  Ovid  profeiTedly  drive  to  imitate  her,  it  is  rare¬ 
ly,  if  ever,  that  they  fucceed. 

Of  the  late  lyric  poets,  Pindar  and  Anacreon,  we  have 
more  important  relics. 

Pindar  was  occupied  chiefly  in  the  compofition  of  Odes 
which  celebrated  the  far-famed  games  of  the  ancients; 
a  fubjeff  which,  it  muff  be  recollected,  was  not  of  the 
flight  importance  a  firft  confideration  might  induce  us  to 
fuppofe.  The  games  w'ere  wifely  inftituted,  as  means  of 
exciting  and  perpetuating  manly  and  heroic  fentiments 
in  time  of  peace,  and  of  rendering  courage,  perfonal 
beauty,  and  ftrength,  objects  of  defire  among  the  Grecian 
youth.  Thefe  games  are  praCfifed  not  by  the  low  and 
vulgar,  but  by  the  high  and  noble  ;  and  the  common  people 
believed  that  gods  had  inftituted  them.  To  gain  a  prize 
in  the  games  was  an  honour  equal  to  the  achievement  of 
a  victory  in  war.  The  magnificent  preparations  that  were 
made  at  their  celebration,  and  the  elegant  and  noble  com¬ 
pany  which  aflembled,  all  confpired  to  make  the  Ode  which 
celebrated  the  Olympian  or  Pythian  viftor  of  the  higheft: 
calf,  and  to  allow  pure  religion  and  didaCtic  inftruCtions 
to  form  a  natural  and  agreeable  part  of  their  compofition. 
Thefe  faCts  muff  be  kept  in  mind,  or  we  (hall  be  apt  to 
think  that  Pindar  wafted  his  talents  on  an  unimportant 
fubjeft. 

The  works  w'hich  remain  of  this  illuftrious  poet, 
confift  of  Four  Books  of  Odes,  or  triumphal  hymns;  each 
of  which  derives- its  title  from  the  games  which  it  cele¬ 
brates;  fuch  as  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  NemaeSn, 
and  the  Ilfhmian.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  alfo  written 
Tragedies,  Paians,  Dithyrambics,  Epics,  Epigrams,  and 
other  poems ;  in  the  whole,  feventeen  diftinff  works. 
There  are  fourteen  Olympic  Odes,  twelve  Pythian,  eleven 
Nemaean,  and  eight  Ilfhmian,  remaining.  “  Tlfey  are  of 
fo  difficult  a  chara<5Ier,”  obferves  Dr.  Kennet,  “  that  the 
greatelf  judges  are  commonly  fatisfied  with  confirming 
his  general  title,  of  Prince  and  Father  of  Lyrics,  without 
engaging  in  the  fearch  of  his  particular  excellencies.” 
The  charadleriftic  beauties  of  Pindar  are,  an  imagination 
in  the  higheft  degree  poetical,  a  warm  and  enthufiaftic 
genius,  a  bold  and  figurative  expreflion,  a  concife  and 
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fententious  ftyle.  No  poet  ever  equalled  him  for 
harmony  of  numbers,  and  grandeur  of  didtion.  That 
he  is  fometimes  unequal,  cannot  be  denied ;  but 
this  inequality  arifes,  not  fo  much  from  a  defedi: 
of  genius,  as  from  the  fudden  inflexions  of  ftyle  in 
which  he  indulges,  and  the  rapid  fucceflion  of  images, 
fotne  lefs  noble  than  others.  Nor  fliould  this  inequality 
always  be  cenfured  as  a  fault.  Boileau  has  noticed  it  as 
a  principal  feature  in  the  Ode  : 

Son  (file  impetueux  fouvent  marche  au  hazard  ; 

Chez  elle,  un  beau  defordre  elf  un  eft’et  de  Part. 

Pindar  himfelf  was  perfectly  aware  of  this  irregularity; 
and  in  his  ioth  Pyth.  ii.  he  cautions  his  Mufe  againft  it; 
and,  comparing  her  to  a  vefl'el  at  fea,  he  advifes  her  to 
caft  anchor,  and  flop  before  fhe  (trikes  againft  the  rocks. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  ftyle  of  this  apology, 
that  he  Is  rather  complimenting  his  own  genius,  than 
acknowledging  a  fault.  Thofe  who  have  been  too  ready 
to  cenfure  him  for  the  fuppofed  wildnefs  of  his  thoughts, 
extravagant  digrefiions,  and  fudden  tranfitions,  have  not 
fufficiently  coniidered  the  manners  and  cultoms  of  the 
age  in  which  the  odes  were  written,  the  occafions  which 
gave  them  birth,  or  the  places  in  which  they  were  re¬ 
cited.  See  Pindar,  p.  456,  7,  of  this  volume. 

A  pleating  euphony  is  not  always  found  in  Pindar; 
though  in  general  folr,  the  ear  is  fometimes  diflatisfied. 
It  is  impoffible,  however,  now'  to  afcertajn  the  proper 
accent  of  a  language  that  has  ceafed  to  exift  for  fo  many 
ages,  as  to  common  ufe.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
tame  pronunciation  prevailed  in  Greece,  even  in  the  beft 
times.  We  cannot,  at  prefent,  trace  the  diftindtion 
between  the  .ZEolian  and  the  Doric  accents  ;  or  what 
accent  was  peculiar  to  Pindar.  The  manner  of  pronoun¬ 
cing  Greek  is  different  in  every  country.  Thus,  as 
Heyne  remarks,  however  difpleafing  the  frequent  breaks 
of  Pindar  may  be  to  fome,  they  are  not  fo  univerfally; 
and  the  horrible  cacophony  which  occurs  in  the  1  Pyth. 
135.  trvi 1  rot  rw  xe>,  though  fufficiently  annoying  to  the 
delicacy  of  one  man,  may  not  difturb  the  ear  of  another. 

The  fentiments  of  this  great  poet  are  always  ftriking 
and  juft.  Many  paflages  might  be  cited,  which  contain 
maxims  of  the  foundeft  morality.  He  is  remarkable,  too, 
for  the  pious  veneration  with  which  he  fpeaks  of  the 
deities  and  religious  worfnip  of  his  country.  On  this 
point  he  is  much  fuperior  to  the  other  poets  of  Greece, 
Homer  not  excepted,  who  is  juftly  charged  with  fo  many 
unworthy,  not  to  fay  indecent,  representations  of  the 
powers  of  heaven.  Thus  the  produdfions  of  Pindar  are 
recommended  for  their  ufefulnefs,  ?s  well  as  admired  for 
their  excellence.  If  we  cannot  copy  the  beauties  of  his 
fancy,  we  may  improve  by  the  ftrength  of  his  wifdom, 
and  the  warmth  of  a  fincere  devotion.  The  eftimation 
he  was  held  in  by  his  countrymen  was  fo  great,  that  the 
friends  of  Phineas,  a  vidfor  in  the  Nemtean  games,  gave 
him  3000  drachms  to  compofe  an  Ode  on  the  occafion. 
They  hefitated,  and  propofed  at  firft  to  build  to  their 
friend  a  ftatue  of  brafs ;  but  a  fecond  confideration  in- 
ftrudfed  them  that  the  works  of  the  architect  are  lading, 
thofe  of  the  poet  eternal. 

Anacreon,  the  bard  of  Teios,  was  a  gay  and  elegant 
voluptuary,  who  perfected  the  fprightlyand  amatory  ode. 
His  works  were  probably  numerous;  but  his  Odes  only 
remain.  They  (how-  their  creator’s  character.  They 
feem  the  carelefs  and  fpontaneous  effuftons  of  a  mind, 
indolent  and  voluptuous,  which  had  the' happy  talent  of 
expreffing,  with  eafe  and  fenlibility,  the  various  fen- 
fations  that  affedted  it.  They  are  tender  and  elegant; 
ar.d  there  is,  in  general,  a  delicacy  in  his  flattery,  and 
in  the  praife  of  the  beauties  whom  he  celebrates,  which 
is  rarely  obfervable  in  any  other  ancient  poet.  In  this  he 
excels  Horace  ;  and  Catullus  and  Aufonius  link  infi¬ 
nitely  below  him.  In  fome,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
the  warmth  of  his  ideas  hurries  him  into  a  freedom  of 
defcnption  bordering  on  indecency  ;  but  the  indecency 
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is  in  the  allufions,  and  never  in  the  words.  The  great 
merit  of  Anacreon  is  fimplicity.  His  Odes  are  not  the 
laboured  produdfions  of  art,  but  the  fpontaneous 
eft’ufions  of  a  lively  old  man,  to  whom  poetry  was  an 
amufement.  This  peculiar  feature,  which  no  other 
ancient  poffeffes  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  feldom  fails  to 
conciliate  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  readers,  who 
Sympathize  even  in  his  exceffes.  His  poetic  invention  is 
difplayed  in  thofe  allegorical  fidtions  which  have  fince 
been  fo  frequently  imitated.  Many,  too,  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  imitate  the  happy  facility  of  his  manner, 
and  that  amiable-negligence  which  defies  all  comparifon; 
bur,  as  far  as  we  have  Teen,  unfuccefsfully. 

Of  the  Greek  Drama. — The  ftep  from  the  minftrel’s 
fong  to  the  adfor’s  recitation  feemsfo  eafy,  that  one  would 
adiually  infer  that  the  rudeft  ages  had  their  dramas.  Hif- 
tory,  however,  by  no  means  fupports  this  inference.  The 
records  of  the  Egyptians  make  no  mention  of  it,  nor  did 
it  exift  in  Greece  or  Rome  until  thofe  nations  had  af- 
fumed  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  The  Perfians  and 
Arabians,  though  poetical,  had  no  adting  drama.  During 
the  darknefs  of  the  middle  ages,  the  drama  was  only  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  talk  of  embellishing  allegorical  or  fcriptural 
dodtrines;  and  in  many  parts  even  this  employment  was 
denied.  But  there  are  neverthelefs  reafons  for  fuppofing 
that  thebarbarian’s  life  is  not  unfavourable  to  fcenic  efforts; 
for  we  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  though  perfedtly  unacquainted  with 
the  arts  of  civil  life,  are  fond  of  the  reprefentation  of  rude 
dramas,  fo  conftrudted  as  to  pourtray,  in  ridiculous  co¬ 
lours,  the  more  ftriking  events  of  life.  That  remarkable 
race  the  Hindoos  had  (as  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding 
part  of  this  work)  a  very  beautiful  fpecies  of  drama  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  Chriftian  era.  But,  omitting  thofe  flight 
beginnings,  we  may  fairly  accord  to  the  Athenians  the 
origin  of  a  regular  adling  drama  ;  and,  even  if  this  their 
claim  fliould  be  oppugned,  their  advancement  towards  its 
perfedtion  cannot  be  denied.  They  are  truly  the  fatHers 
of  this  art.  Its  origin  among  them  was  apparently  the 
alternate  addrefs  of  the  Bacchanals  in  the  facred  hymns 
in  honour  of  the  god  of  wine  ;  and  it  is  fa i d  that,  on  fome 
occafions,  Thefpis,  obferving  the  eftedt  of  this  kind  of  dia¬ 
logue  carried  on  between  the  chorus  and  one  of  the  fing¬ 
ers,  obtained  the  hint  of  forming  a  dramatic  fcene.  This 
author  and  Suzarion',  the  former  attaching  himfelf  to  fe- 
rious  hiftories,  the  latter  to  quizzes  on  the  manners  of 
the  age  ;  each  began  adling  in  the  country,  where  they 
received  fome  encouragement;  and  then  came  to  Athens, 
where  they  met  with  ftill  more,  though  oppofed  by  Solon. 
See  the  arricle  Playhouse,  p.  646  of  this  volume. 

The  great  authors  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were  .-Tfchylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  By  each  of  thefe  the  great 
paffionsof  ourkind  were  pourtrayed  with  a  force  and  fide¬ 
lity  never  perhaps  equalled  from  their  time  until  that  of 
Shakefpeare.  But  they  were  far  from  perfedtion.  The 
philofophy  of  their  time  cramped  the  ftrength  of  their 
genius.  Their  powers  in  the  fublime  were  circumfcribed 
by  the  notion  of  deftiny.  The  idea  that  a  prefixed  agency 
difpofes  of  all  men’s  adtions,fpite  of  every  endeavour  to  the 
contrary,  is  of  that  dreadful  nature,  that,  when  the  mind 
is  once  impreffed  with  it,  all  druggies  for  virtue  or  right 
feem  like  the  play  of  children,  uielefs  and  abfurd.  The 
power  of' free-will  being  thus  denied,  no  pidlure  of  the 
true  gre3tnefs  of  our  mind  could  be  held  forth,  no  moral 
dedudtions  could  be  made.  Sublime  pidtures  were  indeed 
drawn  of  the  Jlruggles  of  man  againft  fate;  but  how  the  heart 
fickens  at  the  contemplation  of  that  ftruggle  which,  from 
its  very  nature,  cannot  avail.  While  thus  the  Greek  trage- 
dilts  loft  a  great  hold  on  the  fublime  feelings  of  human 
nature  by  their  philofophical  blindnefs  to  the  exiftence 
of  free-will,  they  loft  an  equally  ftrong  hold  on  our  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  beautiful  by  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  paf- 
fion  of  love.  Throughout  every  Greek  and  Roman  author, 
woman  is  a  thing  of  luft.  The  pleafure  we  derive  from 
the  enjoyment  of  her  perfon  may  be  varioufty  mixed,  and 
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a  mental  cultivation  may  in  fome  meafure  purify  it;  but 
dill  there  is  no  ideal  fenfe  of  beauty  exprefled.  The 
higher  philofophers,  we  grant,  feem  occafionally  to  have 
fancied  this  feeling  in  their  high-fpirited  lucubrations ; 
but  neither  the  dramatic  writers  nor  their  audiences  had 
acquired  any  notion  of  refined  love.  We  need  not  point 
out  how  the  obferver  of  this  pure  ideal  feeling  reftrained 
the  finer  emotions  of  the  foul.  Not  only  was  affedtion  for 
the  immaculate  purity  in  a  midrefsdedroyed,  but  all  notion 
of  high  connubial  eiteem  and  refpedl  vaniftied.  The  love 
of  the  fon  for  his  mother  cannot  live  if  the  intelledlual 
grandeur  of  that  mother  be  defpifed,  (as  a  mere  fenfual 
objedl  mull  be;)  neither  can  the  mother  return  to  her  fon 
the  proud  affedlion  founded  equally  on  his  perfon  and  his 
character,  if  file  feels  herfelf  confidered  by  him  in  this  mean 
light :  nor  again  can  the  brother’s  affedlion  for  the  filler 
acquire  its  highed  cultivation,  nor  can  the  love  of  the  filler 
return  in  due  force.  How  many  fources  of  affection  and 
beauty  then  does  the  want  of  true  love  deprive  us  of? 
and  how  well  does  the  abfence  of  this  primum  mobile 
account  for  deficiency  of  the  Greek  Drama  ? 

JEJchylus  has  been  ufually  regarded  as  the  father  of  tra¬ 
gedy,  inafmuch  as  he  fird  gave  her  that  gorgeous  and 
dately  array  which  is  her  due.  With  an  improved  and 
accompliflied  chorus,  and  a  fyllem  of  declamation  which 
he  condefcended  to  teach  in  perfon,  the  drama  received 
from  this  author  improvements  fecond  only  to  the  lofty 
thoughts  with  which  he  informed  her  foul.  The  chief 
excellence  of  zEfchylus  as  a  poet  confills  in  his  fublimity. 
Fear,  furprife,  and  indignation,  were  the  pafiions  he  had 
perfedlly  at  control.  The  power  of  the  infinite  and  ab- 
folute  Delliny,  who  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Grecian 
mythology  rules,  with  unquellionable  and  unchangeable 
fway,  gods  and  men,  an  idea  which  in  its  various  develop¬ 
ments  runs  through  all  the  ancient  poetry,  (as  we  before 
obferved,)  was  byAifchylus  difplayedin  its  higheft  energy. 
His  fupernatural  beings  are  the  offspring  of  a  ftrong  crea¬ 
tive  fancy  ;  and  their  language,  though  occafionally  ob- 
fcure,  is  graceful  and  majeftic.  He  fketches  characters 
boldly  and  didindtly.  On  the  other  hand,  iEfchylus 
ftumbled  much  in  the  management  of  his  plots  ;  they  were 
tedioufly  and  obfcurely  developed.  The  tender  pafiions  he 
never  could  pourtray  ;  and  by  introducing  long  philofo- 
phical  reflexions,  which,  though  often  beautiful,  were  mif- 
piaced,  he  fatigued  his  audience.  Though  he  improved  the 
chorus  by  dancing  and  fong,  and  curbed  it  with  drifter 
rules, yet  we  fometimes  find  him  fo  far  forgetting  its  charac¬ 
ter  as  to  introduce  it  into  the  aftion  of  the  play,  an  office 
which  was  quite  foreign  toils  proper  ufe;  for  the  chorus 
is  a  mere  fupplemental  part  of  the  play,  whofe  bufinefs 
is  to  affid  the  dory  by  telling  its  obfcure  parts,  and  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  audience  by  fuitable  reflections  and 
obfervations  on  the  moral  of  the  piece;  and  ladly,  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  between  more  arduous  performances. 
Out  of  the  70  pieces  ^Tfchylus  is  faid  to  have  written, 
feven  only  remain.  The  fird  difplays,  in  its  utmod  force, 
the  necelfity  of  fubmiflion  to  Dediny,  and  a  picture  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  foul,  invincible  by  Jupiter  himfelf, 
and  amenable  only  to  the  fird  myderious  power.  It  is 
named  the  “  Prometheus  Chained,”  from  the  circumdance 
with  which  it  opens,  that  Jupiter  condemns  the  ravifher 
of  the  celedial  lpark  to  be  chained  to  a  wild  and  defolate 
rock,  frowning  over  the  fea  ;  expofed  to  a  ravening  eagle, 
or,  as  other  authorities  equally  authentic  date,  a  vulture, 
by  which  his  liver,  daily  growing,  was  dedined  to  be  daily 
confumed.  In  thefe  circumdances,  he  refufes  with  fcorn 
to  make  the  fubmiflion  required  of  him;  prefcient  that 
Fate,  to  which  Jupiter  himfelf  was  fubjeCl,  ordained  his 
deliverance;  which  was  at  length,  according  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  and  immutable  decree,  equally  binding  upon  gods 
and  men,  effeCled  by  the  hand  of  Hercules. 

The  fecond  tragedy  is  Ayled  “  The  Supplicants.” 
Thefe  Supplicants  were  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus, 
who  fought  refuge  on  the  coad  of  Argos,  were  Pelafgus 
then  reigned,  from  the  perfecution  of  their  uncle  Egyptus, 
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whofe  wicked  purpofe  it  was  to  marry  them  to  his  fifty 
fons.  This  tragedy  is  not  without  its  beauties;  and  the 
charaCler  of  Pelafgus  is  that  of  a  monarch,  jud,  wife,  and 
beneficent;  but,  compared  with  the  former,  the  Suppli¬ 
cants  is  a  feeble  drama,  and  the  fubjeCl  too  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  to  burlefque. 

3.  “The  Seven  Chiefs  againd  Thebes.”  This  is  a 
dately  and  dignified  performance;  and  the  dory,  fo  cele¬ 
brated  in  antiquity,  had  its  origin  doubtlefs  in  traditionary 
faCls.  Such  were  the  high  ideas  entertained  of  the  virtue 
of  patriotifm,  that  Eteocles,  though  the  original  aggreffor, 
was  venerated  as  the  defender  of  Thebes  ;  and  Polynices, 
the  injured  party,  who  brought  a  foreign  army  againd 
the  city  which  gave  him  birth,  w'as  held  accurfed  ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  it  was  decreed  by  the 
rulers  of  the  Theban  date,  that  the  former  ftiould  be  in¬ 
terred  with  honour,  and  the  corpfe  of  Polynices  “  Call¬ 
out  unburied,  to  the  dogs  a  prey.”  In  this  play,  there  is 
much  more  of  defcription  than  of  aCtion.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  Jocad3,  equally  wretched  as  queen,  as  mother, 
and  as  wife,  is  not  introduced,  named,  or  even  alluded  to, 
in  it.  The  molt  animated  fcene  is  that  in  which  the 
Seven  Chiefs,  their  perfons,  characters,  and  devices  on 
their  fhields,  are  fuccefiively  delineated.  But,  being  all 
defcription,  it  foon  becomes  tedious.  We  are  at  length 
informed  that 

The  city  is  preferved,  the  brother  kings 

Are  fallen,  each  daughter’d  by  the  other’s  hand. 

This  is  followed,  and  the  play  concluded,  by  a  fcene,  in 
which  a  herald  appears,  and  denounces  the  curfes  of  the 
Theban  date  againd  Polynices. 

4.  “  Agamemnon.”  This  is  a  noble  tragedy ;  the  chef- 
d'ceuvre  of  ^Efchylus:  the  fubjeCl  is  grand,  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  in  all  refpeCts  equal  to  it.  The  play  opens  with 
the  long-expeCted  appearance  of  that  joyful  fignal,  which 
had  been  previoufly  fixed  upon  to  denote  the  fall  ol 
Troy  ; 

The  fire,  that  from  the  top  of  Ida  fent 

It’s  dreaming  light,  blazed  jocund  to  the  deep 

Of  Lemnos  :  Athos’  facred  head  received 

The  mighty  fplendour.  It  mounts  the  fummit 

Of  Arachne,  which  with  towering  pride  looks  down 

On  Argos. 

After  an  interval  of  gratulation  and  triumph,  Agamem¬ 
non  appears  in  perfon,  and  the  fpeech  by  which  he  an¬ 
nounces  himfelf,  is  worthy  of  the  great  and  magnanimous 
leader  of  the  Grecian  hod,  the  “  King  of  kings,  belov’d 
of  Jove.” 

To  Argos  fird,  and  to  my  country  gods, 

I  bow  with  reverence,  by  whofe  holy  guidance, 

On  Troy’s  proud  walls  I  poured  their  righteous  vengeance, 
And  now  revifit  fafe  my  native  foil,  & c. 

Clytemnedra,the  remorfelefs  and  abandoned  Clytemnedra, 
receives  her  lord  with  all  the  fafeinating  arts  and  wiles  of 
female  perfidy  : 

At  thy  return, 

The  gufhing  fountains  of  my  tears  are  dried  ; 

Welcome  as  land,  which  the  tofled  mariner 
Beyond  his  hope  deferies.  Welcome  as  day, 

After  a  night  of  dorms,  with  fairer  beams 
Returning;  welcome  as  the  liquid  lapfe 
Of  fountain  to  the  thirdy  traveller. 

Agamemnon  is  accompanied  by  Caflandra,  daughter  of 
Priam,  the  royal  prophetefs,  whofe  fate  it  was  ever  to 
predidl  the  truth,  and  never  to  be  believed.  This  high¬ 
born  virgin  he  recommends  to  the  care  of  Clytemnedra, 
who  affedls  to  receive  the  illudrious  captive  with  every 
mark  of  kindnefs.  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnedra  having 
withdrawn  themfelves,  Caflandra,  who  had  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  filent,  wholly  unmoved  by  the  foft  words  of  Cly¬ 
temnedra,  being  left  alone  with  the  chorus,  is  fuddenly 
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feized  with  the  prophetic  furor,  and  frantically  exclaims: — 
“  Wo!  wo!  O  Earth  !  Apollo,  O  Apollo!”  Upon  the 
fubfequent  demand  of  explanation  from  the  chorus,  a 
fcene  enfues  which  mull  be  clalfed  among  the  chief  efforts 
of  tragedy  j  on  the  fate  of  Agamemnon,  with  the 
preceding  and  fucceeding  calamities  of  the  houfe  of 
Atreus,  is  depiftured  and  deplored  in  all  the  dark  but 
magnificent  imagery  of  poetic  enthufiafm.  At  the  con- 
cluiion  of  this  terrific  fcene,  the  voice  of  Agamemnon  is 
heard  within,  exclaiming,  that  he  has  received  a  deadly 
wound  ;  and  a  fecond  time,  that  he  is  bafely  murdered  : 
immediately  after  which,  Clytemneftra  appears,  and  avows, 
with  pride  and  exultation,  the  horrid  deed  : 

Entangled  in  the  gorgeous  robe  that  fhone 
Fatally  rich;  I  ftruck  him  twice,  and  twice 
He  groan’d,  then  died. 

The  character  of  Clytemneftra  is  admirably  fupported  in 
the  following  fcenes;  and  Egiflhus,  her  paramour  and 
accomplice  in  the  murder,  and  the  fworn  enemy  of  Aga¬ 
memnon,  alfo  boafts  in  the  fpirit  of  Zanga; 

All  this  plan  of  ruin  was  mine,  recklefs 
Of  what  enlue  ;  e’en  death  were  glorious 
Now  that  he  proflrate  lies,  caught  in 
My  vengeance. 

The  fequel  of  this  horrid  (lory,  occupies  the  two  next  tra¬ 
gedies  of  this  great  poet;  and  they  contain  likewife  very 
great,  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  fable,  not  equal, 
beauties,  or  equal  intereft,  with  the  firfl  part. 

5.  “  The  Choephora:,  or  Bearers  of  Libations  to  the 
Tomb.”  The- fcene  of  this  tragedy,  as  of  the  former,  is 
at  Argos,  before  the  royal  palace.  Orefles,  the  only  fon 
of  the  flaughtered  monarch,  and  as  yet  a  child  at  the  period 
of  his  affafTination,  was,  in  confequence  of  that  event, 
conveyed  to  the  court  of  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis,  his 
uncle;  and  after  the  lapfe  of  fome  years,  being  grown  up 
to  man’s  ellate,  he  fecretly,  and  in  difguife,  returned  to 
Argos,  with  the  full  purpole  of  vengeance  on  the  mur¬ 
derers.  But,  in  the  firfl  place,  repairing  to  the  tomb  of 
his  father,  and,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  ancient  times, 
making  thereon  the  offering  of  his  hair,  as  indicatory  of 
his  grief  and  affeftion,  he  fees  a  train  of  females  advancing 
from  the  palace,  and  bringing  libations  to  the  tomb; 
whence  the  tragedy  derives  its  name:  and  it  clofes  with 
the  terrific  and  bloody  facrifice,  not  only  of  Egiflhus,  but 
of  his  mother  Clytemneftra,  by'  the  enraged  and  pitilefs 
Orefles. 

6.  “  The  Furies.”  This  is  the  termination  of  the  fame 
flory.  Orefles  had  filed  the  blood  of  his  mother  by'  the 
exprefs  command  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo;  yet  he  is  haunted 
by  the  Furies,  and  driven  to  diftraftion.  His  fufferings 
were  regarded,  by  th'e  generality,  as  the  juft  punifiiment 
of  parricide;  for  no  authority,  it  was  fuppofed,  could 
fanftion  fo  direful  an  aft.  At  length  an  appeal  being 
made  to  Minerva,  that  goddefs  referred  the  caufe  to  the 
court  of  Areopagus.  The  trial  took  place,  and  on  count¬ 
ing  the  fhells,  they  were  found  equal  ;  Minerva,  herfelf, 
giving  her  vote  in  favour  of  Orefles,  who  is  consequently 
acquitted  of  moral  guilt,  and  the  Furies  declare  themfelves 
appeafed. 

7-__  “  The  Perfians.”  This  fine  drama  reprefents  the 
confufion  and  conflernation  of  the  court  of  Sufa,  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  battle  ofSalamis.  Diftrafted  by  oppo- 
fing  counfels,  the  gholt  of  Darius,  invoked  by  the  affem- 
bled  chiefs  and  fatraps  of  the  empire,  arifes,  and  warns 
them  not  to  continue  the  war  againft  Greece,  as  perfeve- 
rance  will  produce  only  a  fucceffion  of  difafters. 

Sophocles,  the  next  Greek  dramatift,  chiefly  excelled 
ZElchylus  in  delicacy  and  finifh.  He  dwelt  not  fo  much 
among  the  fupernal  fpirits  of  his  predecefTor’s  creation  as 
in  the  noble  realities  of  human  life.  To  man  he  gave 
Indeed  an  elevation  fomewhat  unnatural  ;  but  he  did  not 
entirely  clofe  his  eyes  on  their  weaknefles.  His  fertile 
genius  expended  itfelf  on  upwards  of  one  hundred  plays, 
Vql.  XX.  No,  14.07. 
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of  which  we  have  to  regret  that  only  feven  remain;  but 
thefe  poflefs  great  and  varied  excellence. 

The  firfl  is  the  “  Trachiniae;”  fo  called  from  Trachis, 
a  city  and  fmal!  furrounding  diflrift  in  Thefialy,  to  w-hicii 
Deianira,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  retired  during  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  that  hero  to  ZEchalia,  the  royal  feat  of  Eurytus, 
with  whofe  daughter  Iole  Hercules  became  enamoured  ; 
and,  as  a  charm  to  recover  his  affeftion,  Deianira,  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  dying  affurances  long  before  given  by  the 
centaur  Neflus,  fends  him  a  garment  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lernaean  hydra;  which,  caufing  his  diftolution  amid 
the  agonies  of  pain  and  diftraftion,  forms  the  cataflrophe 
of  this  animated  drama.  The  character  of  Deianira,  as 
here  delineated,  is  gentle  and  pleafing.  That  of  Hercules 
exhibits  the  combination  of  great  frailties  blended  with 
great  virtues. 

2.  “  CEdipus  Tyrannus.”  This  is  generally  accounted 
the  mafterpiece  of  Sophocles,  and  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the 
ancient  drama.  It  mull  have  been  highly  interefting  to 
the  Greeks, who  were  familiar  with,  and  deeply  fympathifed 
in,  the  affiiftions  of  the  houfe  of  Cadmus,  or,  as  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  ftyled,  of  Labdacus,  renowned  for  its  misfortunes. 
But  it  is  in  vain  to  expeft  that  the  fame  iinpreflion  will, 
or  can,  be  made  upon  the  minds  of  a  modern  audience. 
To  us  it  appears  a  foreign  ftory,  founded  at  bell  on  ob- 
fcure  and  remote  tradition,  and  blended  with  circum- 
flances  (hocking,  extravagant,  and  incredible.  It  is  utterly 
unfit  for  reprelentation  in  the  prefent  times,  under  every 
pofiible  modification.  But  thofe  who  can  enter  into  the 
ideas,  or  make  proper  allowances  for  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  antiquity,  mull  feel  high  admiration  at  the 
various  beauties  of  this  celebrated  drama;  at  that  com¬ 
bination  of  private  diltrefs  with  public  calamity,  which 
gives  an  awful  dignity  to  the  fable ;  at  the  truth  and  force 
with  which  the  different  charafters  are  pourtrayed;  at  the 
propriety  and  fublimity  of  the  choral  odes;  and  at  the 
perfeft  (kill  with  which  the  incidents  are  introduced,  the 
plot  gradually  matured,  and  the  dreadful  cataftrophe  at 
length  developed.  But  it  has  the  egregious  fault  we  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  introduftory  remarks  on  tragedy :  to  the 
audience  the  plot  is  told  in  a  molt  abrupt  and  almoft  direct 
manner. 

3.  “  QEdipus  Coloneus.”  The  fubjeft  of  this  tragedy  is 
extremely  fimple  ;  containing  only  a  pathetic  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  circumltances  attending  the  death  of  CEdipus, 
which  took  place,  according  to  Sophocles,  at  Colone,  the 
place  of  his  own  nativity.  Conformable  to  the  ideas 
ufually  entertained  of  “  the  wretched  race  of  .Labdacus,” 
Eteocles  was  the  elder  fon  of  CEdipus  and  Jocafta,  who 
retained  poffeflion  of  the  throne  of  Thebes  in  violation 
of  the  agreement  with  Polynices,  by  which  they  were  to 
occupy  alternately  fora  year.  Thus  the  llory  is  told  by 
Statius,  and  by  Jocafta  herfelf  in  the  Phcenilfae  of  Euripi¬ 
des  ;  and  in  the  Seven  Chiefs  of  Thebes  bj'  Avfchylus. 
But  in  this  drama  Polynices  fpeaks  of  himfelf  as  the  elder 
brother,  driven  from  that  throne  which  was  his  in  right 
of  birth,  by  the  traitorous  arts  of  Eteocles.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  enfuing  tragedy  of  Antigone  inconfiftent 
with  this  llatement,  which  fo  materially  llrengthens  and 
fanftions  the  claims  of  Polynices.  But  all  pleas  and 
all  diltinftions  were  loll  in  the  general  confideration,  that 
“  Eteocies  nobly  fought  and  died  for  Thebes  and  that 
Polynices  “  would  in  flames  have  walled  all;  his  country 
and  his  gods.” 

4.  “  Antigon6.”  This  tragedy  is  founded  on  the  heroic 
refolution  of  Antigone,  filler  to  the  rival  brothers,  to  be¬ 
llow  the  rites  of  burial  upon  Polynices,  who  had  been 
denounced  as  the  public  enemy  of  Thebes,  and  dellined 
by  Creon,  the  fucceffor  to  the  throne,  to  be  expofed,  “  a 
feall  for  hungry  vultures  on  the  plain ;”  fuch  as  dared  to 
contravene  this  mandate  being  doomed  to  death.  To  the 
ears  and  underltandings  of  modern  readers  thisfeems  but 
a  flight  bafis  for  a  dramatic  fuperllrufture.  But  it  is 
neceffary  to  recolleft,  that  to  be  deprived  of  fepulture  was 
accounted  by  the  ancients  the  greatell  of  injuries ;  for  it 
9  H  was 
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was  an  article  of  the  eftablifhed  creed,  that  the  fouls  of 
the  deceafed  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Elyfian 
lhades  till  their  bodies  were  committed  to  the  earth. 
This  gives  dignity  and  propriety  to  the  tragedy  of  Anti¬ 
gone,  in  which  the  characters  are  ftrongly  marked,  and 
the  denouement  noble, moral,  and  poetical.  The  deaths 
of  Hsemon  and  Antigone,  with  the  unavailing  repentance 
and  defpair  of  Creon,  are  ftrikingly  depictured  ;  and  the 
tyrant  king  and  father  is  with  awful  jultice  told,  that  the 
“  jultice”  he  is  at  length  anxious  to  difpenfe,  comes  too 
late. 

5.  “  PhiloCtetes.”  The  fable  of  this  beautiful  drama  is 
of  the  mod  touching  fimplicity  ;  and,  in  confequence  of 
its  introduction  by  Fenelon  into  his  popular  prole  epic 
of  Telemaque,  it  is  become  familiar  to  every  reader,  and 
can  never  fail  to  excite  the  molt  lively  commiferation. 

6.  “Ajax.”  This  bulwark  of  the  Grecian  holt,  is  in  the 
prefent  drama  reprefented  as  driven  to  defpair  and  dif- 
traCtion  by  that  unjult  fentence,  which  adjudged  the 
armour  of  Achilles  to  a  competitor  fo  unworthy,  in  his 
eftimation,  of  that  fplendid  diftinCtion,  as  Ulylfes.  The 
characters  are  excellently  preferved  in  this  drama;  and 
that  of  Ajax  himfelf  in  particular,  when  recovering 
from  his  diforder,  combines  the  pathetic  and  fublime. 

7.  “  EleCtra.”  This  tragedy  muft  be  claffed  among  the 
chief  glories  of  the  Grecian  drama.  It  is  much  fuperior 
to  the  Choephorae  of  ALfchylus,  on  the  fame  fubjeCt — the 
murder  of  Clytemneftra  and  Egifthus  by  Oreftes,  infti- 
gated  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  urged  to  the  bloody 
deed  by  the  implacable  vengeance  of  his  filter  EleCtra. 
The  cataftrophe  is,  by  the  art  of  the  poet,  wrought  up 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  terror.  Clytemneftra  is  led  to 
believe  that  Oreftes  is  dead,  and  rejoices  in  her  fancied 
fecurity.  On  a  fudden,  he  appears  armed  with  a  poniard 
for  her  deftruCtion.  The  Athenians  would  not  permit 
parricide,  or  indeed  any  murder,  to  be  perpetrated  in  view 
of  the  audience;  but,  Clytemneftra  is  heard,  behind  the 
fcenes,  imploring  mercy  of  her  fon;  while  EleCtra,  in 
thrilling  accents,  exhorts  Oreftes  to  (how  the  fame  mercy 
to  her  which  (lie  fhowed  to  their  father.  After  the  firll 
wound  is  given,  Ihe  exclaims  “  Another  ftroke  and,  the 
fecond  ftroke  immediately  following,  file,  unappalled, 
amid  thefe  horrors  exultingly  cries,  “  O  that  Egifthus  too 
groaned  with  thee  now  !”  The  dead  body,  covered  with 
a  veil,  is  then  brought  upon  the  ftage;  and  at  this  moment 
Egifthus  enters,  and  is  given  to  underftand  that  it  is  the 
corpfe  of  Oreftes  which  is  placed  upon  the  bier.  Elated, 
he  commands  Clytemneftra  to  be  fummoned,  that  (he 
may  participate  in  his  fatisfaClion,  and  is  aftonifhed  to 
learn  that  (he  is  already  prefent.  But  on  lifting  up  the 
veil,  he  difcovers  the  countenance  of  jClytemneftra,  and 
is  at  the  fame  inftant  apprifed,  that  the  perfon  to  whom 
lie  is  talking  is  Oreftes.  This  is  perhaps  the  perfection 
of  the  tragic  art.  Egifthus,  petrified  with  grief,  aftonifh- 
ment,  and  terror,  religns  himfelf  to  the  fate  which  he  is 
confcious  awaits  him  ;  and  the  fcene  of  death  and  murder 
finally  clofes. 

Euripides.  This  dramatift  deferves  a  high  degree  of 
praife  for  his  rare  and  exquifite  pathos,  the  brilliancy  of 
his  expreflions,  and  the  extraordinary  vividnefs  of  fome 
of  his  thoughts.  But  he  gave  to  fome  of  his  heroes  whi¬ 
ning  and  effeminate  fentiments ;  and  it  is  a  ferious  charge 
againft  him  that  he  never  objected  to  facrifice  morality 
and  religion  for  an  energetic  or  linking  idea.  He  has 
more  command  of  the  paflion  of  love  than  either  ASfchylus 
or  Sophocles;  but  ftill  it  is  rather  the  turbulent  fury  of 
an  ungovernable  lull  than  the  ennobling  druggies  of 
a  pure  attachment. 

There  are  many  paffages  in  the  works  of  Euripides  that 
exprefs  ftrong  and  unqualified  atheifm;  and  it  has  been 
fuppofed  by  fome  that  he  held  this  dreadful  opinion. 
We  cannot  entirely  agree  with  this;  for  we  (hould  not 
judge  haftily  of  a  dramatic  writer,  who  is  often  compelled 
to  put  into  the  mouths  of  paffionate  characters  expreflions 
Very  different  from  his  own  opinions.  Still  it  muft  be 
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confeffed,  that  the  great  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  had 
raifed  them  to  the  pitch  of  defpifing  all  fenfual  gods; 
and  that,  as  they  had  not  advanced  fo  far  as  the  difcovery 
of  the  ideal  Divinity,  they  were  very  liable  to  fall  into 
this  deplorable  error.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  fublime  ftudy 
for  the  metaphyfician  to  read  Euripides.  Now  we  find 
him  boldly  contemning  all  notion  of  God  ;  now  worlhip- 
ping  the  Deity  in  the  pureft  terms;  next  doubting 
and  hefitating;  and  at  laft  gives  up  all  reafoning  on  the 
fubjeCt  in  defpair.  Nineteen  of  this  author’s  tragedies 
remain. 

r.  “The  Bacchanalians.”  To  the  majority  of  an 
Athenian  audience  (and  for  their  gratification,  and  not 
that  of  the  more  refined  portion  of  it,  this  drama  appears 
to  have  been  written)  it  would  afford  probably  great 
delight  ;  being  founded  on  one  of  the  moft  popular  (lories 
of  the  ancient  mythology,  the  amour  of  Jupiter  with 
Semele,  and  the  birth  and  achievements  of  Bacchus. 
The  leffon  inculcated  throughout  this  drama  is,  that  the 
ancient  traditions  refpeCting  religion  ought  not  to  be 
difturbed  or  queftioned  ;  that  fpeculations  on  fuch  fub- 
jeCls  were  prefumptuous  and  ufelefs;  and  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  virtue,  unallied  with  reafon,  comprehended  every 
thing  valuable  or  important  in  human  exiftence. 

2.  “  Ion.”  This  feems  to  have  been  the  original  and 
prototype  of  that  numerous  clafs  of  tragedies  turning 
upon  the  difcovery  and  recovery  of  long-loft  children, 
of  which  Home’s  Douglas  is  perhaps  the  moft  popular 
and  pleafing.  In  this  drama,  as  in  many  others,  we  meet 
witli  expreflions,  from  the  lips  even  of  virtuous  perfons, 
apparently  incompatible  with  the  (lighted  degree  of  re¬ 
verence  for  the  gods.  Creufa,  not  without  reafon  indeed, 
exclaims, 

O  moft  audacious  ravages  committed 
By  the  immortal  gods !  To  whom  for  juftice 
Can  we  appeal,  if,  through  the  wrongs  of  thofe 
Who  rule  the  world  with  a  defpotic  power. 

We  perifli  ? 

But  far  more  remarkable  is  the  following  apoftrophe 
to  Apollo,  in  reference  to  the  wrongs  of  Creufa,  from 
the  youthful,  the  innocent,  and  the  pious,  Ion,  the  votary 
of  that  god,  and  dedicated  to  his  fervice  in  the  temple 
of  Delphi  : 

- - — - - -Since  thou  art  fupreme 

In  majefty,  let  virtue  too  be  thine; 

For  whofoever  of  the  human  race 
Tranigreffes,  with  feverity  the  gods 
Punifhhis  crimes;  then  how  can  it  be  juft 
For  you,  whole  facred  laws  mankind  obey, 

Yourfelves  to  break  them  ?  Though  ’twill  never  be. 

This  fuppofition  I  will  make,  that  thpu 

Neptune,  and  Jove,  who  in  the  heavens  bears  rule, 

Should  make  atonement  to  mankind  for  thofe 
Whom  ye  have  forcibly  deflowered,  your. temples 
Muft  ye  ex'nauft,  to  pay  the  fines  impofed 
On  your  bafe  deeds.  For,  when  ye  follow  pleafure, 
Heedlefs  of  decency,  ye  aft  air.ifs. 

No  longer  is  it  juft  to  fpeak  of  men 
As  wicked,  if  the  conduct  of  the  gods 
We  imitate  ;  our  cenfures  rather  ought 
To  fall  on  thofe  who  fuch  examples  give. 

What  can  we  think  of  the  religious  creed  of  the  poet  who 
could  hazard,  in  the  pretence,  it  may  almoll  be  faid,  of  an 
afiembled  nation,  reflections  fo  fevere,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  fo  juft,  upon  thofe  deities,  who  were  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  objefls  of  the  national  worfliip  ?  What  can  we 
think  of.the  fentiments  really  entertained  by  the  wor- 
(hippers  of  thefe  profligate  deities  ?  or  what  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  fyltem,  which  not  merely  inculcated,  but  in  a 
manner  confecrated,  this  profligacy  ?  At  the  firft  glance 
caft  upon  this  tiflue  of  crimes  and  abfurdities,  we  muft 
be  tempted  to  fuppofe  that  the  whole  was  regarded  as  a 
folemn  farce,  and  that  no  one  could  be  fo  far  deluded  as 
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So  give  ferious  credit  to  any  part  of  it.  But  man  is  himfelf 
made  up  of  inconliftencies;  and  with  certain  qualifications, 
and,  on  the  part  of  intelligent  and  reflefting  perfons, 
large  exceptions  and  allowances,  it  is  fufficiently  evident 
that  the  mythological  fyftem  was  embraced  by  the  nations 
of  antiquity  as  efientially  and  radically  true. 

3.  “  Medea”  affords  a  grand  and  driking  fubjeft  for 
imperial  tragedy.  Medea  is  a  woman  of  the  higheft  rank, 
of  great  accomplifhments,  of  commanding  talents,  and 
of  violent  paflions.  She  is  moreover  poffefi’ed  of  magical 
fecrets  and  fupernatural  powers.  This  extraordinary 
perfonage,  having  conceived  a  romantic  and  unbounded 
attachment  to  an  unprincipled  adventurer,  abandons  the 
palace  of  her  father,  and  Colchis  her  native  country,  to 
accompany  her  lover  Jafon  on  his  return  to  Greece, 
After  an  interval  of  no  long  duration,  (lie  finds  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  her  hufband  wholly  edranged  ;  and  is  apprifed 
that  he  has  adopted  the  refolution  of  divorcing,  and  fend¬ 
ing  into  exile,  her  who  had  for  his  fake  made  fuch  facri- 
fices,  in  order  to  unite  himfelf  to  the  daughter  of  Creon 
king  of  Corinth,  which  city  had  afforded  them  a  fafe  and 
hofpitable  afylum.  At  this  intelligence  {he  is  thrown 
into  tranfports  ofrage,  terminating  in  fchemes  of  the  d i reft 
and  moll  defperate  revenge.  Thefe  epiotions  are  blended 
with  occafional  difplays  of  the  molt  exquifite  fenfibility, 
though  wholly  unreftrained  by  the  operation  of  any  vir¬ 
tuous  principle.  And  the  entire  charafter  of  Medea,  as 
reprefented  by  Euripides,  is  tremendoudy  awful;  and, 
what  is  extremely  rare,  either  in  fiftion  or  real  life,  our 
fixed  and  unequivocal  abhorrence  is  mingled  with  fenti- 
ments  of  the  deeped  compaffion.  Her  courage  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  own  refources  compel  our  admiration  ; 
and  our  fcorn  is  referved  for  the  l'elfifh,  the  bafe,  and 
perfidious,  Jafon  ;  the  prototype  of  ten  thoufand  lovers 
of  the  fame  villainous  damp,  who  make  it  their  practice 
firft  to  deceive,  and  then  perhaps  their  boaft  to  betray. 
To  the  circumftances  of  horror  interwoven  with  the  ca- 
taftrophe  of  this  drama,  we  are  in  fome  degree  reconciled 
by  the  notoriety  of  the  fable,  which  was  beyond  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  poet  to  alter  or  modify.  The  dreadful 
triumph  of  Medea  over  Jafon  at  their  final  meeting,  after 
having  perpetrated  the  murder  of  his  intended  bride  and 
her  own  children,  is  conceived  with  a  fublimity  which 
agitates  every  faculty  of  the  foul  ;  and,  if  it  were  pofiible 
to  fympathize  in  the  forrows  of  fuch  a  man,  would  make 
even  Jafon  an  objeft  of  pity. 

4.  The  “  PhoenifTse.”  This  appellation  is  derived  from 
the  Chorus,  confiding  of  Phoenician  damfels,  bearing  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi  a  votive  offering.  The  tragedy 
commences  with  a  tedious  foliloquy,  by  Jocada,  the 
fpoufe  of  Laius,  and  wretched  mother-wife  of  CEdipus, 
containing  a  narration  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  houfe  of 
Cadmus.  But  even  this  Ample  mode  of  development  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  a  fcene  of  equal  length  between  a 
princefs  and  her  confidante.  The  fable  of  this  tragedy 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  The  Seven  Chiefs,  by  FEfchylus ;  but 
the  Phceniflse  is,  beyond  queftion,  the  fuperior  production. 
The  Siege  of  Thebes,  in  the  view  of  antiquity,  was  an 
event  of  great  importance;  and,  in  this  truly  dramatic 
reprefentation  of  it,  all  is  animation,  rage,  and  tumult. 
The  violent  and  unprincipled  ambition  of  Eteocles  is 
well  contraded  by  the  comparative  moderation  and  equity 
of  Polynices,  wdiofe  refolution  to  enforce  his  rights,  by 
an  appeal  to  arms,  feems,  according  to  modern  ethics, 
fcarcely  liable  to  cenfure.  But  the  ancients  thought 
differently,  and  with  far  more  ardent  emotions  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  on  the  {ubjeft.  And  the  fentence  of  Creon,  after 
the  mutual  daughter  of  the  rival  brothers,  is  analogous 
to  that  pronounced  by  him  in  the  drama  of  iEfchylus  : 
Of  the  deceafed,  the  one  into  the  palace 

Mud  be  conveyed  ;  but,  as  for  him  who  came 
With  foreign  troops  to  lay  his  country  wade, 

The  corfe  of  Polynices,  cad  it  forth 
Unburied  ;  from  theconfines  of  this  land, 

A  prey  to  vultures. 
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Plad  Polynices  been  merely  the  afiaffinator  of  Eteocles,  or 
had  he  circumvented  him  by  an  aft  of  treachery,  he  would 
have  dood  excufed,  not  to  fay  judified,  in  the  view  of 
the  moralids  of  antiquity.  But  to  involve  the  land  which 
gave  him  birth  in  mifery  and  ruin,  for  the  purpofe  of 
revenging  his  own  individual  wrongs,  was  regarded  as 
the  greated  of  crimes ;  and  his  name  and  memory,  not- 
withdanding  the  abdraft  judice  of  his  claims,  was  held 
accurfed  throughout  the  Grecian  commonwealths.  Such 
is  the  difference  in  the  theories  of  ages  and  nations 
remote  from  each  other,  and  equally  bonding  their  refine¬ 
ment  and  civilization  :  and  fo  little  foundation  is  there 
for  the  hypothefis  of  innate  principles  of  virtue. 

The  grief,  the  terror,  and  the  maternal  affeftion,  of 
Jocada,  who,  in  her  paroxyfm  of  defpair,  exclaims  that 
“  horrors  revel  in  the  houfe  of  CEdipus,”  are  painted  with 
the  hand  of  a  mader  ;  and  her  end  is  truly  tragic.  The 
veneration  expreffed  by  Creon  for  the  feer  Tirefias,  his 
devout  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  the  gods  previous  to  its 
announcement,  though  warned  by  the  prophet  that 
Thebes  cannot  be  faved  without  a  great  facrifice  on  his 
part,  and  his  fudden  and  total  change  of  difpofition  on 
being  informed  that  the  death  of  his  fon  is  the  facrifice 
required,  with  hi's  confequent  readinefs  to  abandon  the 
city  to  its  fate,  are  all  circumdances  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  man  as  he  exided  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and 
as  he  ltill  exilts.  The  magnanimity  of  the  youthful  Me- 
nasceus,  however  rare,  exceeds  not  the  limits  of  credibi¬ 
lity;  and  the  addrefs  of  the  poet  is  difcernible  in  the 
generous  fentiments  occafionally  falling  from  the  lips  of 
Polynices,  and  tending  to  alleviate  the  odium,  and  even 
horror,  excited  in  the  breads  of  an  Athenian  audience, 
by  the  nefarious  aft  of  waging  war  againd  his  country. 
In  his  dying  moments, beholding  his-brother  alfo  expiring, 
he  pathetically  exclaims  to  Jocada,  danding  in  fpeechlefs 
agony  near  them  : 

O  mother,  w'e  are  lod,  I  pity  thee 

And  my  dain  brother;  for,  although  that  friend 

Became  a  foe,  this  heart  dill  holds  him  dear. 

- - Of  my  paternal  foil 

Enough  for  a  poor  grave  may  I  obtain, 

Though  I  have  lod  the  empire. 

5.  The  “  Suppliants.”  Of  all  the  plays  of  Euripides, 
there  is  not  one  of  which  the  fubjeft  feems  lefs  important 
or  attraftive  than  the  prefent;  yet  the  art  and  genius  of 
the  poet  are  confpicuous  in  the  conduft  of  it.  Subfe- 
quent  to  the  unfuccefsful  attack  of  Adradus,  fovereign 
of  Argos,  accompanied  by  Polynices  and  the  feven  chiefs, 
againd  Thebes,  Creon,  the  fuccedor  of  Eteocles,  made  a 
barbarous  life  of  his  viftory,  in  refufing  to  the  dain 
Argives  the  rites  of  burial.  In  confequence  of  this 
outrage,  fo  dreadful  in  the  view  of  the  ancients,  Adradus, 
unable  to  renew  the  war,  appears  as  a  fuppliant,  followed 
by  a  train  of  noble  Argive  matrons,  at  the  court  of  The- 
feus,  “  head  of  the  Athenian  date,”  to  implore  the  aid 
of  that  hero,  for  the  purpofe  of  retelling  thefe  hapJ.efs 
viftims  from  their  unmerited  doom.  This  gives  occafion 
to  fome  beautiful  fcenes.  The  charafter  of  Thefeus  is 
happily  fudained  as  “  the  mod  beloved  and  mod  renowned 
of  Grecian  chiefs.”  He  at  firlt  feverely  cenfures  Adradus, 
in  taking  upon  him  to  be  the  avenger  of  the  wrongs  of 
Polynices,  and  caufing  his  country’s  ruin,  by  following 
the  pernicious  couniels  of  thofe  who  place  their  foie 
delight  in  glory  : 

- That  god,  whoe’er  he  was, 

I  praife,  who  fevered  mortals  from  a  life 
Of  wild  confufion,  and  of  brutal  force  ; 

Shall  I  then  be  thy  champion  ?  What  pretence 
That  would  found  honourably  could  I  allege 
To  gain  my  countrymen  ?  Depart  in  peace  ; 

For  baleful  are  the  counfels  thou  had  given  5 
Nor  mud  we  urge  profperity  too  far. 

Deprefied,  but  not  degraded,  by  his  misfortunes,  Adradus 
acknowledges  liis  error ;  but,  for  the  lake  of  his  fuffering 
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fubje&s,  he  continues  his  felicitations,  urging  their  com¬ 
mon  defcent  from  Pelops,  and  the  facred  ties  of  friend- 
fliip : 

Oh  !  fevereign  of  th’  Athenian  realm,  I  blufh 
Thus  proftrate  on  the  ground  to  clafp^your  knees  5 
Grown  grey  with  age,  and  once  a  happy  king. 

Redeem  the  dead  in  pity  to  my  woes. 

And  tothefe  matrons,  of  their  fens  bereft. 

Adraftrus,  then  anticipating  the  objection,  “  Why  not 
rather  apply  for  fuccour  to  the  neighbouring  ftates  of 
Peloponnefus,  and  particularly  to  Sparta,  the  moft  pow¬ 
erful  of  them  ?”  replies  in  a  (train  very  grateful  to  the  ear 
of  Athens : 

Sparta  is  itfelf  too  barbarous  ;  you  alone 
To  this  emprize  are  equal;  for  you  know 
To  pity  the  diftreffed.  Athens  in  you 
May  boalt  a  godlike  chief. 

At  length,  JEthra,  the  venerable  mother  of  Thefeus, 
moved  by  the  lamentations  of  the  Argive  matrons,  inter¬ 
cedes  in  their  favour,  and  incites  him  to  the  combat. 
Thefeus,  moved  by  thefe  various  felicitations,  declares 
liimfelf  dilpofed  to  grant  the  requifite  aid.  He  con¬ 
venes  the  affembly  of  the  people,  obtains  their  fanc- 
tion,  collefls  his  troops,  marches  to  Thebes,  and  gains 
a  complete  viflory.  The  concluding  fcenes  of  this  play 
are  conduced  with  judgment.  The  friendfhip  for  many 
years  fubfifting  between  the  ftates  of  Argos  and  of  Athens, 
founded,  doubtlefs,  in  their  mutual  jealoufy  of  the  power 
ot  Sparta,  is  poetically  reprefented  as  originating  in  the 
aid  now  imparted;  and  Minerva,  who  makes  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  ciofe  of  the  drama,  fatisfies  the  claims  of  re¬ 
tributive  juftice,  by  predicting  the  fuccefs  of  the  fecond 
ftege  of  Thebes,  conduced  by  the  fens  of  the  flaughtered 
Argive  chiefs. 

6.  “  Hippolytus.”  The  chara&er  of  Hippolytus  is 
perhaps  the  moft  perfect  which  the  ancient  drama  has 
exhibited.  He  is  placed  in  a  fituation  the  moft  embar- 
rafiing,  and  in  that  fituation  he  is  a&uated  by  the  higheft 
fenfe  of  virtue  and  indignant  abhorrence  of  vice;  yet  his 
end  is  miferable,  and  his  mifery  is  caufed,  even  by  di¬ 
vine  power  inflicted  upon  him,  as  a  punifhment  for  the 
unfullied  purity  of  his  character.  In  the  affefting  dia¬ 
logue  between  Thefeus  and  his  fen,  the  former  defpair- 
ingly  fays,  “  How  gladly  would  I  die  for  thee  !”  And,  in 
reply  to  the  gentle  reproaches  of  Hippolytus,  he  bitterly 
complains,  “  that  by  the  gods  he  was  deprived  of  under- 
ftanding.’'  Hippolytus  paflionately  blafphemes  thus: 

“  O  that  in  return  mankind  could  with  their  curfes 
blaft  the  gods!”  But  Diana,  whofe  favoured  votary  he 
was,  at  length  appears  to  foothe  his  departing  moments. 

In  one  refpeft  only  has  the  pure  and  perfect  virtue  of 
Hippolytus  been  deemed  liable  to  exception.  Previous 
to  imparting  the  fatal  fecret,  “  that  harbinger  of  vice,” 
the  nurfe  of  Phaedra,  exafts  from  Hippolytus  an  oath  of 
fecrecy;  but,  on  hearing  the  horrid  truth,  he  recoils  with 
indignation,  and  naturally  exclaims,  “  I  cannot  bury 
fuch  atrocious  guilt  in  filence.”  The  withered  crone, 
ftretching  out  her  hand,  fays,  “  I  implore  thee,”  &c.  To 
which  he  anfwers, 

Profane  not  by  your  touch  my  garment; 

My  foul  is  from  the  compact  free,  although 
My  tongue  hath  fworn. 

But,  on  calmer  reflexion,  he  not  only  refelves  to  obferve 
his  promife,  but,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  drama,  he  adheres 
to  it  with  the  moft  exalted  generofity. 

An  exception  may  be  made  to  the  conduct  of  the  fable 
in  reference  to  the  character  of  Phaedra,  who  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  play  is  reprefented  as  ftruggling,  with 
all  the  heroifm  of  virtue,  againft  the  guilty  pafllon  with 
which  (he  is,  by  the  fupernatural  power  of  Venus,  infpired. 
It  is  with  the  greateft  reluCtance  (he  affents,  if  indeed  (he 
can  be  faid  to  affent,  to  the  propofal  of  divulgement  by 
the  nurfe ;  yet,  on  the  indignant  rejection  of  her  ad¬ 
vances  by  Hippolytus,  (lie  a&s  the  part  of  a  woman 
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utterly  abandoned.  The  keeping  of  the  character  is 
therefore  not  properly  preferved,  and  the  maxim  of  eter¬ 
nal  nature  violated  :  “Nemo  fuit  repente  turpiftimus,” 

7.  “Aiceftis.”  The  fable  of  this  drama  is  radically 
defective.  The  hofpitality  and  other  good  qualities  with 
which  the  poet  has  endowed  Admetus,  can  by  no  means 
difguife  or  reconcile  us  to  the  inherent  pufillanirnity  of 
his  character  in  permitting  the  generous  heroine  Aiceftis 
to  facrifice  her  life  in  order  to  pre(erve  his  own.  And  this 
unfavourable  impreffion  is  heightened  by  the  paflionate 
reproaches  which  he  cafts  on  his  aged  father  for  refilling 
to  become  the  deftined  victim.  In  this  contention  the 
father  and  the  fen  appear  indeed  equally  contemptible. 
The  play,  however,  is  not  deftitute  of  beauties  ;  and  the 
calm  conftancy  and  ardent  affection  of  Aiceftis  are  finely 
delineated. 

8.  “  Hercules  diftraCted.”  This  is  one  of  thofe  mytho¬ 
logical  dramas  which  can  never  be  perufed  with  intereft, 
fcarcely  perhaps  with  patience,  by  a  modern  reader  5 
and  (till  lefs  could  it  command  the  attention  of  a  modern 
audience.  The  fable  has  for  its  bails  the  perfecution  of 
the  family  of  Hercules,  confiding  of  his  wife  Megara,  a 
perfenage  of  little  celebrity,  even  in  mythological  hiftory, 
his  three  fens,  and  his  fuppofed  father,  Amphitryon,  by 
Lycus  king  of  Thebes,  in  which  city  they  had  been  left  by 
Hercules  during  his  abfence  on  his  vifit  to  the  infernal 
regions.  That  hero  returns,  however,  in  time  to  refcue 
the  victims,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  the  tyrant.  But, 
Lycus  being  (lain,  Hercules  is,  through  the  relentlefs 
hate  of  Juno,  feized  with  fudden  frenzy,  and,  in  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  his  diforder,  he  murders  his  wife  and  children. 
This  is  not  only  too  horrid  to  be  reprefented,  but  to  be 
defcribed  ;  and  the  defcription,  conformable  to  the  Gre¬ 
cian  mode  in  fimilar  (ituations,  is  difguftingly  minute, 
though  not  deficient  in  that  pathos  which  is  the  diftin- 
guifhing  character  of  Euripides. 

9.  “  Heraclidas,  or  Children  of  Hercules.”  This  tra¬ 
gedy  reprefents  the  fufferings  of  the  children  of  Hercules, 
in  confequence  of  the  perfecution  of  Euryftheus,  fevereign 
of  Argos,  fubfequent  to  the  death  of  that  hero.  Upon 
this  play  is  founded  Metaftafio’s  operatic  drama  of  Demo- 
phoon.  It  is  evident,  from  the  example  of  Macaria  in 
this  tragedy,  as  well  as  that  of  Polyxena,  Iphigenia, 
Menseceus,  &c.  that  human  facrifices,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  young  of  either  fex,  beautiful  in  perfen,  unfullied  in 
character,  and  illuftrious  in  rank,  were  regarded  even  by 
the  Athenians,  the  moft  humane  and  polilhed  people  of 
antiquity,  as  beyond  all  other  offerings  acceptable  to  the 
gods.  This  direful  fuperftition  feems  to  have  prevailed 
from  the  earlieft  times  of  which  any  authentic  record 
remains,  either  in  facred  or  profane  hiftory.  And,  after 
all  that  has  been  urged  in  explanation  or  palliation  of 
the  famous  vow  of  Jepthah,  it  appears  but  too  plainly  to 
have  been  of  this  nature. 

The  violation  of  the  unity  of  time  in  this  drama  is 
more  offenfive  than  the  groffeft  irregularities  of  Shake- 
fpeare.  The  fcene  opens  before  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  in 
the  town  of  Marathon,  where  the  children  of  Hercules, 
with  Alcmena  his  mother,  had  fled  for  refuge,  under  the 
guidance  of  Iolaus,  the  friend,  kinfman,  and  companion, 
of  Hercules,  or,  as  he  is  femetimes  called,  his  charioteer, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  did  not  imply  any  degra¬ 
dation  or  inferiority.  The  chorus,  compofed  of  aged 
Athenians,  worfliippers  of  Jupiter,  according  to  the 
invariable  ufage  of  the  Grecian  theatre,  remain  conftantly 
on  the  ftage  during  the  action.  And  in  five  lapfe  of  a 
few  hours  a  herald  arrives  from  Argos  to  demand  from 
the  date  of  Athens  that  the  family  of  Hercules  be  de¬ 
livered  up.  Demophoon,  the  fen  and  fucceffor  of  Thefeus, 
fummons  a  civic  affembly  todifcufs  the  propriety  of  com¬ 
pliance,  and  facrifices  are  offered  to  the  gods.  At  the 
conclufion  of  which,  Demophoon  informs  Iolaus,  ‘'that 
one  dread  beheft  runs  through  the  feveral  aulpices,”  and 
that  a  blooming  virgin  of  noble  birth  muft  be  facrificed 
to  Ceres  to  fecure  fuccefs  in  the  approaching  war.  Ma¬ 
caria,  the  daughter  of  Hercules  then  appears,  and  figni- 
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fies  her  voluntary  afient  to  become  the'  deftined  viClim. 
The  A-rgives  invade  the  Athenian  territory  ;  the  facrifice 
of  Macaria  takes  place ;  after  which  a  battle  is  fought,  in 
which  the  Athenians  are  completely  victorious,  and 
Euryftheus  is  made  prifoner,  and  brought  in  chains  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  the  chorus  of  old  men  had 
never  left  during  the  whole  of  thefe  tranfa&ions.  Yet 
it  is  ftill  the  boaft  of  pedantry,  that  in  the  Grecian  drama 
the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  aftion,  are  invariably  and 
inviolably  preferved. 

10.  “  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.”  This  tragedy  inay  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  productions  of 
Euripides  ;  and  the  fubjeCt  is  fuch  as  is  calculated  to 
excite  a  very  deep  intereft.  Yet  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that, 
horrid  as  would  have  been  the  aCtual  facrifrce  of  Iphi¬ 
genia,  the  cataftrophe  difappoints  the  expectation,  and 
creates  an  emotion  too  nearly  allied  to  the  ludicrous. 
The  fublfitution  of  a  hind,  though  of  a  milk-white  hue 
and  of  the  faireft  form,  for  the  virgin  princefs,  by  the 
deity,  whofe  awful  anger  we  are  led  to  believe  that  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  the  blood  of  the  innocent  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  could  appeafe,  is  an  incident 
deficient  in  practical  congruity  ;  and,  in  the  relation  of  it, 
imperial  tragedy  almofl  affutnes  the  tone  of  a  burletta. 
The  defeCt  in  the  fable  is  irremediable.  If  the  facrifice 
takes  place,  the  cataftrophe  is  (hocking  ;  if  not,  it  ceafes 
to  be  even  tragical. 

There  is  a  paffage  in  one  of  the  choral  odes,  which,  in 
common  with  many  others,  ftrikingly  manifefts  the  con¬ 
tempt  entertained  by  Euripides,  and  doubtlefs  by  all 
other  men  of  fenfe  and  reflection,  for  the  prepofterous 
fictions  connected  with  the  heathen  mythology.  In  allu- 
(ion  to  the  fuppofed  defcent  of  Helen  from  Jupiter,  and 
the  fable  of  his  amour  with  Leda,  the  Chorus  fuddenly 
changing  its  tone,  exclaims, 

• — - -  Or  haply  the  fantaftic  mufe 

From  whom  thefe  amorous  tales  began, 

Suchfhameful  legend  forged  with  impious  views 
T’  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  man. 

11.  “  Rhefus.”  This  drama  is  borrowed  from  the  well- 
known  epifode  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Iliad.  Though 
not  devoid  of  intereft,  it  has  no  pretenfion  to  be  ranked 
among  the  higher  productions  of  the  bard  of  Pella. 
There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  expoftula- 
tion  addreffed  by  ./Eneas  to  HeCtor  in  this  play,  and  that 
of  Maherbal  to  Hannibal  fubfequent  to  the  victory  at 
Cannae,  as  recorded  by  Livy  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
fufpeCting  that  the  hiftorian  was  indebted  to  the  poet  for 
th  is  embellifhment  of  his  narrative.  ASneas,  in  the  paf- 
fage  alluded  to,  fays, 

Ah  !  would  to  Heaven  you  equally  flood  firft 
In  wifdom  as  in  courage ;  but  one  man 
By  bounteous  nature  never  was  endowed 
With  knowledge  univerfal.  Various  gifts 
Doth  ffiedifpenfe :  to  you  the  warrior’s  palm, 

To  others  fapient  counfels. 

And  Maherbal,  in  precifely  the  fame  fpirit,  fays, 

Non  omnia  nimirum  eidem  Dei  dedere. 

Vincere  fcis,  Annibal ;  Victoria,  uti  nefcis. 

12.  “The  Trojan  Captives.”  Though  extremely  de¬ 
ficient  in  whatever  can  deferve  the  name  of  plot,  this 
play  arrefts  the  attention  by  its  pathetic  reprefentation 
of  the  distrefsful  incidents  confequent  upon  the  capture 
of  Troy.  Priam,  venerable  by  his  age,  his  character, 
and  his  fufferings,  falls  by  the  unhallowed  hands  of  vio¬ 
lence.  Aftyanax,  the  infant  fon  of  HeCtor,  is,  at  the 
inftigation  of  Ulyfies,  thrown  headlong  from  one  of  the 
towers  of  Jlion,  left  he  ffiould  hereafter  afpire  to  become 
the  avenger  of  his  country’s  wrongs.  Hecuba  is  deftined 
to  become  the  captive  of  the  man  who  gave  this  horrid 
counfel,  whofe  craft  and  cruelty  were  proverbial,  and 
who,  ot  all  the  Greeks,  was  moft  the  objeCt  of  Trojan 
deteftation.  This  wretched  queen  is  moreover  doomed, 
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in  confequence  of  the  fame  pernicious  influence,  to  fee  her 
daughter  Polyxena,  the  young,  the  innocent,  and  the 
beautiful,  perifli  as  a  propitiatory  victim  on  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  Cad'andra*  the  royal  virgin  prophetefs,  not- 
vvithftanding  the  fanClity  of  her  charaCler,  is  degraded  to 
the  miferable  condition  of  (lave  and  concubine  to  Aga¬ 
memnon  ;  and  Andromache,  the  difconfolate  widow  of 
HeCtor,  is  compelled,  while  yet  agonized  with  grief  at 
the  fate  of  her  hufband  and  her  fon,  to  enter  into  fecond 
nuptials  with  Pyrrhus,  the  murderer  of  Priam,  and  who 
boafted  his  defcent  from  that  remorfelefs  chief  by  whofe 
more-than-mortal  prowefs  the  noble  HeCtor  fell.  To 
complete  the  train  of  calamities  which  overwhelmed  the 
devoted  houfe  of  Laomedon,  they  fee,  in  the  moment  of 
departure  from  their  native  country,  Troy  in  flames,  and 
hear  the  tremendous  crafli  of  falling  towers  and  temples, 
the  palace  of  the  monarch,  fo  lately  the  objeCt  of  univer¬ 
fal  reverence,  prefenting  to  the  aftoniffied  gaze  only  a 
heap  of  namelefs  ruins.  This  terrific  fcene,  abhorrent 
as  it  is  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  exhibits  but  too 
faithful  a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  wars  were 
ufually  conducted  in  ages  of  antiquity. 

13.  “Hecuba.”  This  tragedy  exhibits  in  their  full 
force  the  beauties  and  defeCts  of  this  great  tragic  w'riter. 
The  fubjeCt  is  two-fold.  The  Grecian  fleet,  returning 
from  Troy  with  Hecuba,  and  the  other  Trojan  captives, 
is  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  the  Thracian  Cherfone- 
fus.  The  caufe  is  fupernatural.  The  ghoft  of  Achilles 
had  appeared  on  the  monument  ereCted  to  his  memory 
on  the  Thracian  coaft,  demanding  the  facrifice  of  Poly¬ 
xena,  the  virgin  daughter  of  Hecuba,  as  a  victim  deftined 
to  atone  for  the  treachery  by  which  he  loft  his  life;  and, 
till  this  was  accompliflied,  the  fleet  could  not  proceed  on 
its  voyage.  The  diftrefs  of  Hecuba,  and  the  filial  affec¬ 
tion  and  fortitude  of  Polyxena,  are  moft  pathetically 
defcribed;  but  the  will  of  the  gods  could  not  be  averted, 
and  Polyxena  periftied  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  by  the  hand 
of  Pyrrhus,  the  fon  of  that  terrific  hero.  The  mifery  of 
the  aged  and  helplefs  Hecuba  was  rendered  complete  by 
another  event,  unconnected,  except  by  the  circumftances 
of  time  and  place,  with  the  former  cataftrophe.  At  a  late 
period  of  the  fiege  of  Troy,  when  that  city  appeared  in 
imminent  danger,  and  the  towers  of  Ilion  were  nodding 
to  their  fall,  Priam  had  privately  conveyed  his  favourite 
fon,  the  youthful  Polydore,  with  much  treafure,  to  the 
palace  of  his  friend  Polymeftor,  fovereign  of  Thrace. 
This  fceptered  villain,  tempted  by  the  baleft  avarice,  flew 
his  innocent  gueft,  and  plunged  his  corpfe  into  the  fea, 
denying  him  the  rites  of  burial.  The  wretched  Hecuba, 
more  eager  from  the  lofs  of  her  daughter  to  confole  her- 
felf  in  the  embraces  of  her  fon,  is  fuddenly  apprized  of 
this  new  and  unexpected  calamity.  But,  as  if  her  mind 
acquired  additional  ftrength  from  this  accumulation  of 
misfortunes,  (lie  is  at  once  infpired  by  the  defire,  and 
conceives  the  projeCt,  of  revenge.  By  the  permiffion  of 
Agamemnon,  (he  invites  Polymeftor  to  her  tent,  as  the 
friend  and  proteCtor  of  her  family  ;  and,  under  pretence 
of  difcovering  to  him  the  fpot  where  great  riches  are 
depofited,  (he  caufes  the  eyes  of  this  traitor  and  murderer 
to  be  put  out ;  a  puniffiment  not  more  fevere  than  retri¬ 
butive  and  poetical  juftice  demands.  So  far  is  well  ; 
but  in  the  tranfports  of  her  rage  (he  almoft  extingui(hes 
our  compaffion,  and  excites  our  utmoft  indignation  and 
horror,  by  ordering  the  two  fons  of  Polymeftor  to  be 
afiaffinated,  in  vengeance  for  the  crimes  of  the  father ; 
forbearing  to  take  his  life,  that  (he  might  enjoy  the  inten- 
fity  of  his  fufferings. 

14.  “Cyclops.”  This  dramatic  romance  is  borrowed 
from  the  extravagant  adventure  of  Polypheme  in  the 
Odyffey.  By  way  of  variety,  Euripides  has  introduced 
into  it  Silenus,  and  a  chorus  of  fatyrs;  and  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  drunken  god  is  happily  pour- 
trayed.  In  divers  of  thefe  fcenes  there  are  genuine 
touches  of  comic  humour;  and  the  crafty,  cold,  and  cal¬ 
lous,  Ulyfies  difplays  fentiments  of  generofity  and  heroifm, 
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very  much  heightened  beyond  the  more  confident  repre- 
fentations  of  Homer. 

T5.  “Helen.”  Of  all  the  dramas  of  Euripides,  Helen 
is  that  which  might  with  the  leaft  regret,  or  rather  with 
the-greateft  readinefs,  be  fpared.  The  character  of  Helen, 
as  delineated  by  Homer,  is  replete  with  truth  and  nature. 
Iffliedifplays  all  the  frailty  of  a  woman,  in  whofe  heart  love 
is  the  ruling  paffion,  (lie  exhibits  at  the  fame  time  all  the 
foftnefs,  the  fweetnefs,  the  grace,  the  deep  and  tender  fen- 
fibility,  that  can  extenuate  her  offence,  and  render  her  an 
object  of  fympathy  and  affeClion,  even  when  (he  has  ceafed 
to  merit  or  poffefsour  efteem,  But  Euripides,  more  foli- 
citous  than  Homer  for  the  reputation  of  Helen,  has  in 
this  play  availed  himfelf  of  a  prepofterous  (lory,  which 
reprefents  Paris  as  having  conveyed  a  cloud,  transformed 
by  Juno  into  the  fhape  and  form  of  Helen,  to  Troy: 
leaving  the  real  Helen,  whofe  virtue  remains  immaculate, 
dn  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  where  (lie  is  found  by  Menelaus, 
on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  accompanied  by  the 
-life  Helen,  when  a  difcovery  takes  place,  which  has  very 
much  the  air  of  burlefque.  The  imaginary  Helen  vanilhes, 
and  the  true  Helen  returns  with  her  huiband  to  Sparta. 
Not  only  is  the  fable  of  this  tragedy  provokingly  abfurd, 
but  it  is  feebly  written  throughout  ;  and  contains  no 
beauties  which  can,  in  any  degree,  compenfate  its-inherent 
and  radical-defe&s. 

16.  “EleCtra.”  This  drama,  though  of  great  excellence, 
is  not  equal  to  the  EleCira  of  Sophocles;  the  cataftrophe 
of  which  is  not  only  more  highly  wrought,  but  more  pro¬ 
bable,  than  this  of  Euripides.  The  Coephors  of  ASfchy- 
lus  differs  in  fome  circumftances  from  both;  but  fo 
deeply  were  the  Athenians  interefted  on  this  fubjeCI, 
that  they  could  liften  to  the  thrice-told  tale  without  wea- 
rinefs  or  offence  at  thefe  occafional  inconfiftencies. 

The  generous  charader  of  EleCfra  is  in  this,  as  in  every 
play  where  (lie  is  introduced,  well  preferved  ;  yet  an  aber¬ 
ration  from  general  confiftency  is  apparent  in  the  perfi¬ 
dious  artifice  by  which  Clytemneftra  is  inveigled  into  her 
fnares.  The  fudden  remorfe  with  which  Oreftes  and 
EleCfra  are  feized  on  the  perpetration  of  the  murder  of 
their  mother  is  entirely  in  nature,  and  it  forms  a  proper 
prelude  to  the  frenzy  of  the  unfortunate  parricide  Oreftes. 

17.  “Oreftes.”  This  tragedy  opens  with  a  tedious 
foliloquy  by  EleCfra,  informing  herfelf  of  the  dire  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  houfe  of  Tantalus,  and  of  the  aCfual  litua- 
tion  of  affairs.  This  unfkilful  mode  of  “  infufing  the  plot 
into  the  audience,”  is  ufual  in  the  Grecian  drama  ;  the 
introductory  fpeech  being  a  fort  of  prologue  to  the  play. 

Tantalus,  anceftor  of  the  Atridae,  refided  at  Sipylus,  a 
city  of  Aiia  Minor  ;  and  was  renowned  for  his  riches  and 
profperity.  But,  being  honored  with  an  invitation  to 
a  banquet  of  the  gods,  he  dared  to  reveal  what  had  parted 
at  that  “  celeftial  colloquy  divine;”  and  was  doomed  to 
fuffer,  in  Tartarus,  perpetual  confinement  to  a  fpot,  over 
which  an  impending  rock  threatened  every  moment  to 
fail.  Such  is  the  authentic  ftatement  of  EleCfra  ;  though 
the  more  popular  (lory  reprefents  him  as  ftarving  in  the 
midft  of  plenty.  Pelops,  the  fon  of  Tantalus,  eftabliftsed 
himfelf  in  the  peninfula,  known  at  that  time  by  the  name 
of  Pelafgia  ;  and  Argos  became  the  capital  of  his  domi¬ 
nion.  The  quarrel  between  his  two  foils,  Atreus  and 
Thyeftes,  caufed  the  former  to  perpetrate  that  execrable 
deed  of  infanticide,  at  which  the  fun  is  faid  to  have  re¬ 
coiled  with  horror;  and  which  drew  down  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  on  his  defendants. 

Shocked  with  the  parricidal  crime  of  Oreftes,  and  be¬ 
lieving  him  to  be  the  objeCf  of  divine  abhorrence,  the 
fenate  of  Argos  condemned  both  him  and  EleCtra  to 
death.  At  the  opening  of  the  drama,  Oreftes  is  difco- 
vered  on  a  couch,  awaking,  in  agonies,  from  a  tranfient 
and  troubled  (lumber.  The  terrors  of  Oreftes  are  finely 
contrafted  with  the  tendernefs  and  fortitude  of  EleCtra. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  Menelaus  from  Troy,  after 
feven  years’  wanderings,  produces  that  “change  of  for¬ 
tune,”  which  is  regarded  by  the  critics,  on  the  authority 
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of  Ariftotle.  as  anfindifpenfable  requifite  in  the  formation 
of  a  perfeCf  drama.  But  this  vanifhes,  when  the  aged 
Tyndarus,  who  had  vifited  Argos  to  offer  libations  on 
the  tomb  of  Clytemneftra,  apprifed  of  the  landing  of 
Menelaus,  with  Helen  his  fpoufe,  paffionately  oppofes  all 
interpofition  in  favour  of  the  delinquents  5  and  threatens 
Menelaus,  in  cafe  of  contumacy,  with  banifliment  from 
Sparta. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  drama,  the  unalterable  fidelity  of 
Pylades,  and  the  generofity  of  Oreftes,  refigning  himfelf 
with  firmnefs,  yet  with  feeling,  to  his  fate,  and  anxious 
for  the  fafety  of  his  friend,  are  finely  depictured.  The 
felfifh  and  wavering  character  of  Menelaus  ;  defirous  to 
alleviate  the  undeferved  doom  of  Oreftes  and  EleCtra, 
but  much  more  fo  to  avoid  all  facrifices  of  his  own  intereft, 
fearful  of  the  refentment  of  Tyndarus,  and  the  fury  of 
the  people;  is  alfo  well  delineated.  The  cataftrophe  of 
this  tragedy,  including  the  means  of  refcue  adopted  by 
Oreftes,  is  very  exceptionable.  At  length,  Apollo  appears 
in  perfon,  and  pronounces  Oreftes  guiltlefs,  as  aCting  by 
divine  command.  He  decrees  that,  after  the  expiration 
of  a  year’s  exile,  he  fhall  be  acknowledged  as  fovereign 
of  Argos,  and  wed  the  beautiful  Hermione,  daughter  of 
Menelaus  and  Helen.  Finally,  the  faithful  Pylades  is 
deftined  to  be  united  with  the  objeCt  of  his  perfevering 
attachment,  the  virtuous  and  high-minded  heroine 
EleCtra. 

18.  “Andromache.”  This  play  ranks  high  among 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides.  The  fubjeCt  is  well  adapted 
to  the  modern  as  well  as  the  ancient  drama;  and  it  has 
been  fuccefsfully  imitated  both  in  French  and  Engliffi. 
Andromache,  in  this  celebrated  production  of  Euripides, 
after  the  deftruCtion  of  Troy,  falls  to  the  lot  of  Pyrrhus,  fon 
of  Achilles,,  who  is  reprefented  as  deeply  enamoured  of 
his  captive,  by  whom  he  has  a  fon,  named  Moloffus. 
After  an  interval  of  fome  years,  Pyrrhus,  who  held  his 
court  at  Phthi3,  efpoufes  Hermione,  the  daughter  of 
Menelaus  ;  though  affianced  to  her  kinfinan  and  lover 
Oreftes,  without,  however,  feparating  from  Andromache. 
This  awakens  in  the  breaft  of  Hermione  the  molt  furious 
jealoufy;  and,  in  the  abfence  of  Pyrrhus,  who  has  re¬ 
paired  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  his  offerings  to  that  potent  deity,  a  projeCt  is 
formed  by  her,  in  conjunction  with  Menelaus,  then  at 
Phthia,  for  the  affaffination  of  Andromache  and  her  foil. 
The  bafenefs  of  Menelaus,  and  the  ferocity  of  Hermione, 
are  drawn  perhaps  with  too  ftrong  a  pencil.  Over  aCts 
equally  favage,  the  decorum  of  modern  manners  throws 
at  leaft  fome  flight  veil.  At  a  critical  moment  arrives 
Peleus,  the  aged  grandfire  of  Pyrrhus,  who  (till  reigned 
in  Theffaly.  An  immediate  quarrel  enfues  between 
Peleus  and  Menelaus;  in  which  the  character  of  the 
former,  virtuous  and  valorous,  but  violent  and  vain,  is 
happily  touched.  Menelaus  at  length  declares  his  refo- 
lution  to  withdraw  from  the  court  of  Phthia;  and  Her- 
inione,  detected  and  abandoned,  is  reduced  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  defpair,  when  (he  is  unexpectedly  relieved  by  the 
prefence  of  Oreftes,  who  ltill  retained  his  paffion  ;  and  to 
him,  without  any  hefitation,  (he  communicates  all  the 
circumftances  of  her  fituation,  and  eafily  yields  to  his  pro- 
pofal  of  elopement  from  the  court  of  Phthia.  When  this 
is  determined,  Oreftes  farther  informs  her  that  (he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  refentment  of  Pyrrhus,  for  that, 
in  revenge  for  the  injury  done  him  by  the  fon  of  Achilles, 
in  depriving  him  of  his  bride,  he  has  prepared  for  him 
at  Delphi  the  inevitable  fnares  of  death.  And,  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  departure  of  Oreftes  and  Hermione  from 
Phthia,  the  intelligence  arrives  of  the  murderof  Pyrrhus. 
The  lamentations  of  Peleus  on  this  cccafion,  and  efpe- 
cially  on  feeing  the  mangled  corfe  of  his  grandfon,  which 
was  conveyed  from  Delphi  to  Phthia  fubfequent  to  the 
murder,  are  truly  pathetic.  Thus  virtue,  in  the  perfons 
of  Peleus  and  Andromache,  is  left  to  fuffer;  and  vice,  in 
that  of  Hermione,  reigns  triumphant:  the  ideal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  poetical  juftice  is  notorioufly  violated  ;  yet  the 
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general  imprefiion,  which  is  the  only  circumftance  of  real 
moment  in  the  cataftrophe  of  any  drama,  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  virtue;  and  the  paflions  take  their  proper  tone 
and  direction. 

19.  “  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.”  This  drama  is  deftined  to 
the  common  fate  of  fecond  parts,  to  be  much  lefs  inter- 
efting  than  the  firft.  Neverthelefs,  it  contains  fome  very 
fine  fcenes  ;  and  the  eclaircijjement  between  Iphigenia  and 
Oreftes  is  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  ancient  or 
modern  tragedy.  But  the  refcue  of  Iphigenia  from 
Tauris  is  not  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  dramatic  import¬ 
ance,  with  the  tremendous  facrifice  required  by  Diana  at 
Aulis.  This  goddefs  is  ufually  reprefented  as  one  of  the 
beft-difpofed  and  moft  eftimable  of  the  heathen  deities; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  the  part  affigned  to 
her  throughout  thefe  two  celebrated  tragedies. 

Agamemnon,  it  is  neceffary  to  recollect,  had,  upon 
what  occaiion  we  are  not  informed,  but,  as  it  feems,  not 
lefs  than  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  previous  to  the  memo¬ 
rable  period  when  Greece  rofe  in  arms  to  avenge  the 
rape  of  Helen,  made  a  folemn  vow, 

To  facrifice  the  lovelieft  objeCt  born 
That  year,  to  her  whofe  filver  orb  illumes 
The  fliades  of  night. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  next  twelve  revolving  moons,  Cly- 
temneft’ra  brought  into  the  world  the  beautiful  Iphigenia, 
who  was  by  the  goddefs  deemed  the  lovelieft  offspring  of 
the  year;  and  whom  fhe  therefore  claimed  in  virtue  of 
the  rafti  vow  of  Agamemnon,  as  her  exclufive  and  irre¬ 
vocable  right.  When  the  grand  armament  deftined 
againft  Troy,  the  thoufand  fhipsof  Greece,  were  affembled 
in  the  bay  of  Aulis,  contrary  winds  prevented  their  leav¬ 
ing  the  haven;  and  Calchas,  the  feer,  being  confulted, 
pronounced  this  terrific  prediction, 

“  Leader  of  the  Grecian  hoft  ! 

O  Agamemnon,  from  this  port  thy  barks 
Thou  fhalt  not  launch,  till  Dian  firft  receive 
Thy  virgin  daughter,  Iphigenia’s  blood  !” 

This  produces  afituation  of  unrivalled  dramatic  intereft  ; 
but,  though  the  unlooked-for  clemency  of  Diana  enfeebles 
the  cataftrophe  of  the  fable,  it  is  of  a  defcription  which 
has  little  tendency  to  exalt  the  chara&er  of  the  goddefs. 
At  the  moment  when  Calchas  lifts  his  falchion  to  plunge 
it  into  the  bofom  of  Iphigenia,  a  bleeding  and  beautiful 
hind  is  feen  ftretched  and  gafping  on  the  ground.  And 
Iphigenia  is  fuddenly  conveyed  “  through  ether’s  radiant 
heights,”  to  Tauris,  a  city  of  Scythia,  where  flood  a  fane 
confecrated  to  Diana,  of  which  Iphigenia  became  the 
prieftefs.  But  it  ftill  remained  doubtful  whether  a  hind 
had  been  fubftituted  for  the  human  viftim,  or  whether 
Iphigenia  had,  under  that  form,  been  really  facrificed. 
The  latter  was  the  opinion  which  the  relatives  of  Iphi¬ 
genia  appear  to  have  embraced  ;  for  Clytemneftra  invaria¬ 
bly  fpeaks  of  Agamemnon  as  the  murderer  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  and  Oreftes,  in  this  tragedy,  exclaims,  “  Once  more 
I  clafp  my  Iphigenia, deemed  alifelefs  made.”  By  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  Diana,  however,  the  royal  virgin  had  become  chief 
prieftefs  of  her  temple  at  Tauris;  but  upon  terms  dread¬ 
ful  to  be  endured,  or  even  contemplated.  Thoas,  king 
of  the  Tauric  Scythians,  maintained  with  the  greateft 
rigour  the  ancient  practice  of  facrificing  every  Greek, 
landing  on  the  Tauric  coaft,  at  the  fltrine  of  the  goddefs ; 
•who,  at  her  feftivals,  is  declared  by  Iphigenia  “  to  delight 
in  cuftoms  falfely  called  religious.”  And  fhe  fubfequently 
exprefles  heranxious  wifh  to  be  removed  “far  from  Dian’s 
altars  red  with  human  gore.”  For,  as  prieftefs,  fhe  was 
compelled  to  affift  at  thefe  horrid  and  fanguinary  rites  ; 
and  it  was  her  office  to  pour  luftral  waters  on  the  victim’s 
head. 

Of  the  Comedy  of  the  Greeks  we  fhall  give  but  few 
fpecimens.  According  to  Theocritus,  Epicharmus  the 
Sicilian  firft  invented  this  clafs  of  dramas.  In  the  old 
comedy,  it  will  be  Sufficient  toi  mention  Ariftophanes. 


Some  clever  writers  had  preceded  him  ;  but  the  faults  of 
their  time,  fcurrility  and  obfcenity,  were  fhockingly 
glaring.  Our  author  amended  in  fome  meafure  thefe 
faults ;  and  in  other  refpeCts  fo  far  meritorioufly  exerted 
his  pen,  that  his  fame  will  live  with  that  of  his  country 
for  ever. 

This  comic  poet,  after  being  long  and  unjuftly  abufed, 
has  of  late  years  excited  in  the  literary  world  a  due 
degree  of  notice  and  fame.  Thofe  who  have  obferved 
his  licentioufnefs,  his  perfonality,  and  the  extravagance 
Of  his  farcafms,  his  witticifms,  and  his  fentiments,  have 
made  too  little  allowance  for  the  genius  of  his  nation. 
They  have  forgotten  too,  that  he  who  would  teach  virtue 
or  wifdom  effectually,  mult,  when  addreffing  the  preju¬ 
diced  and  ignorant,  talk  to  them  in  their  own  language, 
even  though  it  be  vulgar  and  obfcene.  An  oppofite 
mode  may  indeed  convert  many;  but  this  fubdues  all. 
Allowing  for  the  exaggerations  of  critics,  it  is  evident 
that  Ariftophanes,  a  man  of  ftrong  natural  fenfe  and  of 
a  highly-cultivated  underftanding,  confidered  the  drama 
as  a  powerful  engine,  whence  he  might  inculcate  to  the 
Athenians  found  doCtrines  as  to  philofophy,  politics,  and 
manners.  The  difficulty  of  fuch  a  tafk  in  fo  violent  and 
bigoted  a  people,  where  many  were  rude  and  unlettered 
on  the  one  hand,  and  many  were  ftrongly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  doCtrines  he  oppofed  on  the  other,  is  plain 
enough.  But  clear  powers  of  reafoning,  an  imagination 
moft  daring,  yet  never  obfcure,  and  moft  beautiful  in  its 
fentiments,  yet  never  overwrought,  were  pofTefTed  by 
Ariftophanes.  When  we  add  to  thefe,  that  he  was  a 
perfeCt  matter  of  poetry  in  all  its  modes,  grave  and  fevere, 
lively  and  fenfual ;  that  he  pofleffed  wit  of  the  moft  re¬ 
fined  ftamp,  humour  of  the  broadeft  fpecies,  and  an  hilarity 
which  actually  became  frantic  joy  in  fome  moments,  we 
depict  an  author  who  alone  could  fill  the  meafure  of  dra¬ 
matic  delight  for  the  comic,  philofophic,  and  vehement, 
Athenians.  The  purpofes  he  turned  thefe  powers  to 
were  the  teaching  of  a  beauteous  and  natural  morality, 
the  overthrow  of  the  falfe  metaphyfics  and  practical  ab- 
furdities  of  the  fophifts,  an  expofure  of  the  bad  politics 
and  dangerous  doCtrines  of  the  factious  demagogues  of 
the  time,  and,  laftly,  fome  minor  farcafms  delicately 
pointed  againft  the  national  faults  of  his  countrymen  ; 
to  wit,  their  impetuofity  and  their  contemptible  love  of 
change,  and  negleCt  of  their  old  favourites.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  thefe  important  projects,  it  of  courfe  happened,  that 
our  author’s  wit  carried  him  too  far.  He  unfairly  at¬ 
tacked,  in  the  plaineft  perfonal  manner,  Greek  cuftoms; 
blackened  fome  of  the  belt  men  of  the  ftate  ;  and,  in  his 
famous  play  of  The  Clouds,  ridiculed  with  unneceflary 
feverity  the  immortal  Socrates.  It  is  proper  however  to 
obferve,  that,  in  regard  to  this  philofopher,  he  feems  to 
have  had  no  malicious  or  unfair  motive  in  this  attack. 
Before  the  time  of  Socrates,  the  fophifts  (the  teachers  of 
the  falfe  and  abfurd  logic  that  proved  the  worfe  the 
better  tide,  changed  fides,  and  again  refuted)  had  poifoned 
the  minds  of  half  the  young  men  of  Athens.  Arifto¬ 
phanes  proceeded  to  laugh  thefe  logicians  out  of  refpeCi. 
Now  a  great  proof  of  his  exquifite  (kill  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  fet  about  this.  He  was  aware  that  to  the  mul¬ 
titude  philofophy  cannot  be  taught  in  the  abftraCt;  and 
accordingly  he  embodied  all  the  abfurd  points  of  the 
doCtrines  of  the  fophifts  in  one  character,  which  was  ren¬ 
dered  ftill  more  ftriking  by  perfonal  incongruities.  The 
character  was  taken  from  Socrates,  who  had  but  lately 
appeared  among  the  philofophers  of  the  day,  and  whofe 
grander  doCtrines  were  perhaps  unknown  to  our  poet. 
The  uglinel's  of  the  fage,  his  contempt  for  all  artificial 
diltinCtions  of  fociety,  his  paradoxical  and  fomewhat 
coarfe  language,  rendered  him  the  very  form  that  was 
wanted.  Ariftophanes  made  good  ufe  of  him  as  a  fatire 
on  fophiftry,  though  (let  modern  critics  fay  what  they 
will)  he  did  injuitice  to  the  man  himfelft 

It  was  not  in  comic  writing  alone  that  Ariftophanes 
was  great.  There  are  paffages  of  ferious  declamatory 
1  poetry 
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poetry  in  Tome  of  his  comedies  that  would  do  honour  to 
Homer  himfelf.  As  an  ill ullration  of  the  force  of  Arifto- 
phanes’s  fatire,  we  copy  a  fpeech  from  the  “  Birds,” 
(tranflated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cary,  1824.,)  which  depi&s 
the  fophifts  in  moft  excellent  colours. 

Oh  come,  ye  men,  ye  brittle  things,  mere  images  of  clay. 
Ye  flitting  leaves,  ye  lhadowy  fliapes,  ye  creatures  of  a 

da7’ 

Poor,  winglefs,  wretched  mortals  ye,  like  nothing  but  a 
dream  ; 

Give  heed  to  us,  and  lift  for  once  to  an  immortal  theme. 
Immortals  we,  and  live  for  aye,  from  age  and  forrow  free  ; 
Our  manfion  in  the  viewlefs  air;  our  thoughts,  eternity. 
Come  learn  from  us,  for  we  can  tell  ye  fecrets  moft  fub- 
iime. 

How. all  things  are  ;  and  birds  exift  before  the  birth  of 
time  ; 

How  Gods  and  Hell  and  Chaos  rofe,  and  mighty  rivers 
fprang; 

Come  learn  aright;  and  then  from  me  bid  Prodicus  go 
hang. 

Firft  Chaos  was,  and  Night  and  Hell  and  Tartarus  pro¬ 
found  ; 

But  Earth  was  not,  nor  Sky  nor  Heaven  ;  fo  Hell  with- 
outen  bound 

Stretch’d  forth  his  bofom  dark  and  deep,  by  windy  tem- 
pefts  blown, 

When  firft  of  all  black  winged  Night  doth  lay  an  egg 
thereon. 

In  circling  hours  thence  Love  was  born,  an  infant  hea¬ 
venly  fair, 

Glittering  his  back  with  golden  wings,  and  fleet  as  eddy¬ 
ing  air  ; 

With  winged  Chaos  mingling  he,  amid  the  gloomy  night, 
In  Tartarus  our  kind  did  hatch,  and  brought  us  firft  to 
light. 

Both  in  Tragedy  and  Comedy  the  Greeks  have  one 
material  and  pervading  fault :  theirplots  are  very  defective. 
The  fimplicity  of  tragedy  not  requiring  much  of  this 
artifice,  the  fault  is  not  fo  apparent  in  that  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition  as  in  the  works  of  Ariftophanes  :  but  the  come¬ 
dies  of  this  writer  are  like  fame  favourite  little  pieces 
of  our  French  neighbours,  mere  fketches  of  character; 
and  it  forms  no  bad  illuftration  of  one  of  our  funda¬ 
mental  propofitions,  (that  chara<Ser  and  language  are 
the  firft  qualifications  of  a  play,)  to  find  that  Arifto¬ 
phanes  could  pleafe  the  volatile  Athenians  with  pieces, 
which  had  none  of  them  any  ftory,  by  the  mere  force  of 
his  chara&eriftic  delineation,  and  by  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  his  verfe. 

Menander,  the  fupport  of  the  new  comedy,  improved 
upon  Ariftophanes  in  regard  to  the  management  of  plot 
and  the  fubjugation  of  exceflive  mirth  and  ribaldry.  But 
he  did  not  attempt  to  inculcate  the  great  moral  and 
political  truths  after  the  manner  of  his  predecefl’or  ;  nor 
is  the  forcible,  broad,  and  humorous,  difplay  of  abfurdi- 
ties,  in  which  Ariftophanes  excelled,  at  all  attempted  by 
Menander.  As  to  the  reft,  this  author  draws  and  con¬ 
trails  charaflers  with  force  and  diferimination,  and  intro¬ 
duces  a  variety  of  incidents  which  are  highly  amufing. 
He  is  lafeivious,  however.  It  appears  by  the  latter 
tranflations  of  Menander  that  remain,  that  his  ftyle  was 
good,  for  Plutarch  declares  Menander’s  diftion  is  as  fweet 
and  Ample  as  his  thoughts  are  valuable  and  profound  ;  and 
obferves,  that  as  the  painter,  when  his  eyes  are  wearied  out, 
turns  for  recreation  to  florid  hues  and  verdant  colours,  fo 
mult  the  philofopher  or  laborious  ltudent  find  refrefhment 
for  his  unremitted  and  intenfe  exertions  in  the  pages  of  a 
bard  who  ‘'  laps  the  foul  in  an  elyfium”  of  his  own  ;  a 
meadow  rich  in  fliade,  prodigal  of  flowers,  and  haunted 
by  the  breeze. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Mofchus,  founded  the  Pa  floral 
poem.  This  fpecies  of  poetry  confifts  in  a  defeription  of 
men  in  that  ftate  of  life  when,  juft  advanced  from  the 
rude  employment  of  hunters,  they  begin  to  praftifeagri- 
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culture  and  to  lead  flocks.  The  imagination  has  fup- 
pofed,  that  in  this  degree  of  civilization  mankind  lofe  the 
rough  and  ferocious  difpofition  of  the  ruder  fociety  ;  and 
being,  on  the  other  hand,  un  contaminated  by  thefelfilh- 
nefs  of  the  world,  acquire  foft  and  mild  manners,  virtuous 
and  benevolent  fentiments,  Sic.  No  reflefting  man  can 
entertain  fuch  an  idea ;  and  accordingly  others,  having 
obferved  the  actual  condition  of  clowns  and  Ihepherds, 
have  fet  to  work  to  imitate  nature  and  truth.  If  the 
firft  attempts  were  erroneous,  becaufe  founded  on  falfe 
afiumptions,  the  latter  was  ridiculous,  becaufe  it  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  mean  and  infipid  fubjeft.  If  it  were  true 
that  the  paftoral  life  is  pure  and  elegant  as  it  is  repre- 
fented,  the  want  of  all  profundity  of  thought,  and  of 
education,  mult  render  it  a  mere  childifh  goodnefs.  If  it 
were  drawn  faithfully,  the  meannefs  and  fenfuality  of 
country  love  Ihould  be  the  laft  fubjett  for  a  poet.  We 
think  then  the  paftoral  an  abfurd  ftyle  ;  but  of  courfe 
elegant  poetry  will  make  every  fubjeft  amufing.  The 
charmingly  fmooth  yet  perpetually  varied  numbers  of 
Theocritus,  the  fpirit  of  fome  of  his  dialogues,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  defcriptions,  mult  ever  render  the  Idy Ilia 
the  delight  of  the  ftudent.  The  belt  of  his  poems,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  paftorals.  The  Idyll  in  which  Hercules  tells 
of  his  victory  over  the  Nemaean  lion,  thofe  addreffed  to 
Ptolemy,  thexvth  which  del'cribes  the  old  women  going  to 
hear  the  Greek  girl  fing,  the  fight  between  Pollux  and 
Amycus,  are  the  belt  things  he  wrote  ;  and  they  are  any 
thing  but  paftorals.  His  epigrams  are  very  miferable. 

Bion  and  Mofchus  have  been  always  united  :  and  fuch 
is  the  famenefs  of  ftyle,  fentiment,  and  imagery,  in  both, 
that  the  fame  obfervations  will  apply  equally  to  the 
Bucolics  of  the  one,  and  to  the  Id.ylliums  of  the  other. 
Their  language  is  unmixe.1  with  any  of  the  low  ideas  and 
colloquial  terms  which  occafionally  offend  us  in  Theocri¬ 
tus.  The  thoughts  are  frequently  ingenious  and  delin¬ 
eate  ;  but  the  general  ftrain  is  monotonous,  and  abfolutely 
diverted  of  variety  :  there  is  befides  an  appearance  of 
affectation  and  art.  We  point  out  to  the  reader  of  fenfi- 
bility,  the  beautiful  Elegy  by  Mofchus  upon  the  Death 
of  Bion,  which  is  highly  finilhed  throughout.  A  ftrain 
of  mournful  fweetnels  pervades  the  whole,  that  renders 
it  irrefiftibly  affe&ing.  As  fpecimens  of  peculiar  beauty, 
we  refer  to  the  paflage  beginning  thuss 

AiAjva  poi  roiccxfiTt  vouim  xou  Awp»o»  v&ag 
K.a. i  vrorapAot  y.Xatoh  rov  tfxepoevlx  BiafCt. 

Ye  woods,  w-ith  grief  your  waving  fummits  bow  ; 

Ye  Dorian  fountains,  murmur  as  ye  flow  ; 

From  weeping  urns  your  copious  forrows  Ihed, 

And  bid  the  rivers  mourn  for  Bion  dead. 

And  a  little  lower,  the  paflage  beginning  with  thefe  lines : 

Aevils  EikeAd cat  t a  7TEt0£©-  oc^eIe  Mvtcrat 
A&ov e;,  at  ’rrvx.ivoHrui oSv^optvca  volt  ipvAAot?, 

Napcaat  rot;  SuceAoi;. 

Begin,  Sicilian  mufe,  your  mournful  ftrain  : 

Ye  nightingales  that  perch  among  the  fprays. 

Tune  to  melodious  elegy  your  lays, 

And  bid  the  ftream  of  Arethufe  deplore 
Bion’s  fad  fate;  for  Bion  is  no  more. 

Nor  verfe,  nor  mufic,  could  his  life  prolong; 

He  died,  and  with  him  died  the  Doric  fong. 

Apollonius  Rhodius  is  the  author  of  a  poem  called 
Argonautica,  in  four  books,  deferibing  the  golden  fleece. 
He  has  laboured  his  work  with  great  rninutenefs,  and 
there  is  a  pleafing  variety  in  the  conduft  of  the  poem, 
though  the  plan  perhaps  is  not  fufficiently  epic,  and  it  is 
fomewhat  too  redundant  in  epifodes.  Its  principal  merit 
confifts  in  having  afforded  Virgil  a  model  for  the  beautiful 
ftory  of  Dido.  The  love  of  Medea  for  Jafon  is  drawn 
with  a  degree  of  nature  and  truth,  that  leave  us  only  to 
regret  that  it  is  not  delineated  with  more  energy,  and 
greater  ftrength  of  colouring.  The  ftyle,  though  fome- 
times  harlh,  is  in  general  even  and  correct,  feldom  riling 
to  excellence,  and  never  finking  into  abfurdity.  Thole 

who 
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who  are  accuftomed  to  the  flights  of  Pindar  and  the  ma- 
jefty  of  Homer,  will  beftow  little  praife  on  the  innocent 
mediocrity  of  Apollonius. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  man  to  find  in  the  whole, 
range  of  the  Latin  poetry  an  hundred  original  conceptions. 
The  Romans  learnt  philofophy  and  poetryfrom  theGreeks. 
The  arts  of  war  and  oratory,  and  the  praftice  of  ftoicifm, 
are  the  only  attainments  they  can  claim  as  their  own. 
Virgil  imitated  perpetually  Homer  in  his  Asneid  ;  Theo¬ 
critus  in  his  Eclogues  :  his  Georgies,  we  muft  confefs, 
have  fome  originality.  Lucretius  learnt  his  opinions 
from  Epicurus.  The  Grecian  odes  furnifhed  Ovid  and 
Horace  with  their  molt  ftriking  conceptions.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  were  refinersj  purifiers,  improvers,  of  ideas  ;  but 
no  inventors. 

Of  Virgil. — The  Aineid,  the  greateft  work,  of  this 
author,  is  not  in  its  plan  modelled  in  the  Iliad  ;  it  is  a 
combination  of  the  aftion  of  the  epic  with  the  adventure 
of  the  narrative.  In  ftyle  it  is  an  imitation  of  Homer, 
but  far  Sweeter ;  in  thought  it  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Greek  beauties,  and  on  thofe  of  his  country,  (for  every 
one  knows  that  Virgil  boafted  that  he  had  extracted  gold 
from  the  daughter  of  Ennius,)  and  a  copy  of  the  Subli¬ 
mity  of  the  former. 

All  the  diftinguiffiing  properties  of  the  epic  are  per¬ 
fectly  preferved  in  the  Aineid.  The  unity  of  aftion  is 
no-where  violated.  The  Settlement  of  Aineas  in  Italy  by 
the  order  of  the  gods,  which  forms  the  SubjeCl  of  the 
poem,  is  always  kept  in  view.  The  events  which  had 
taken  place  before  the  opening  are  very  properly  placed 
in  a  narrative  recited  by  the  hero  ;  fo  that  the  real  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  aCtion  does  not  exceed  the  time  preferibed  by 
the  critics.  The  epifodes  are  introduced  in  admirable 
connection  with  the  main  SubjeCt ;  and  the  nodus,  or  in¬ 
trigue,  is,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient  machinery, 
happily  formed.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  who  oppofes  herfelf 
to  the  fettlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  occafions  all 
the  difficulties  which  obftruCt  the  undertaking,  and  con¬ 
nects  the  human  with  the  celeftial  operations,  throughout 
the  poem.  In  thefe  principal  ingredients  of  an  epic, 
Virgil  has  certainly  compofed  his  poem  with  great  care, 
and  evinced  both  art  and  judgment ;  but  in  the  diftri- 
bution  and  management  of  his  SubjeCt,  he  has  not  been 
fo  happy.  All  the  beauties  of  the  poem  are  confined  to 
the  firft  fix  books,  and  in  this  decoration  and  improve¬ 
ment  the  poet  evidently  appears  to  have  exhaufted  his 
genius  and  his  invention.  The  events  of  the  latter 
books  are  tame  and  lifelefs.  The  marriage  of  Aineas 
with  Lavinia  cannot  interelt  us  after  the  romantic  love 
of  Dido.  _  The  wars  with  the  Latins,  occafioned  by  a 
trivial  incident,  chill  the  imagination,  hitherto  warmed 
by  the  grand  description  of  the  deftruCtion  of  Troy.  The 
battles  are  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  Homer,  in  fire  and  Sub¬ 
limity  :  they  are  mere  copies  of  thofe  in  the  Iliad,  lefs 
diffufe,  but  alfo  with  infinitely  lefs  energy  and  Spirit. 
The  moll  llriking  defedt  obfervable  in  the  condudt  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  Aineid  is,  that  the  reader  is  tempted  to 
take  part  with  Turnus  againft  Aineas.  Turnus,  a 
brave  and  gallant  prince,  is  attached  to  Lavinia,  who 
betrays  no  repugnance  to  his  wiffies.  He  is  favoured  by 
her  mother  ;  and  the  Latins  and  the  Rutuli  equally  defire 
an  union,  which  is  to  confirm  the  public  tranquillity. 
Amid  thefe  favourable  aufpices,  a  ftranger,  a  fugitive 
from  Troy,  arrives,  to  deftroy  the  flattering  prolpedls. 
He  fends  an  embafly  to  demand  an  afylum  from  the  old 
king  of  Latium,  who,  without  any  apparent  motive,  im¬ 
mediately  offers  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Hence 
follows  a  cruel  and  deftrudlive  war,  in  which  Turnus, 
while  bravely  fighting  for  his  miftrefs  and  his  throne,  is 
flain  by  Aineas,  and  the  mother  of  Lavinia,  in  defpair, 
puts  an  end  to  her  life.  Such  a  plan  was  not  calculated 
to  make  us  think  favourably  of  the  hero. 

With  all  thefe  defedts,  Virgil  flill  deierves  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Latin  Poets;  and  fecond  in  rank  among 
thofe  who  had  diftinguiffied  themfelves  in  the  euopcea. 
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He  poffeffes  beauties  which  have  jufty  excitea  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  every  age;  and  which,  with  many,  to  this  day, 
hold  the  balance  in  equilibrium  between  his  fame  and 
that  of  Homer.  If  he  has  not  equalled  his  great  precur¬ 
sor  in  invention,  in  richnefs,  and  in  the  general  effeCt  of 
his  poem,  he  has  furpaffed  him  in  many  of  his  detached 
paffages,  and  in  the  exquilite  tafte  which  he  uniformly  dis¬ 
plays.  Next  to  Sublimity,  tendernefs  is,  perhaps,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  merit  in  the  epic,  and  this  is  a  merit  which  Virgil 
poffeffes  in  a  very  high  degree.  He  appears  to  have  felt 
every  affeCting  Scene  which  he  deScribe*,  and,  with  a  maf- 
terly  touch,  can  reach  the  heart  by  a  Angle  ftroke.  His 
ftyle  is  Supported  in  an  uniform  tone  of  majefty  and 
fweetnefs,  and  is  maintained  with  a  confiftency  and  per- 
fedtion  u'hich  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  poet.  The 
fecond,  the  fourth,  and  the  fixth,  books,  are  univerfally 
confidered  as  the  raoft  finiffied  pieces  ever  produced  by 
the  epopcea.  The  character  of  Dido  is  entirely  Virgil’s. 
Neither  Homer,  nor  any  other  poet  of  Greece,  prefented 
the  model  of  So  exquifite  a  portrait.  The  epifodes  of 
Nifus  and  Euryalus,  of  Cacus,  of  the  funeral  of  Pallas, 
and  of  the  ffiield  of  Aineas,  are  So  many  ckef-d'  esuvres  of 
the  art,  which  amply  juftify  the  celebrity  of  Virgil.  Nor 
is  he  always  deficient  in  vigour  and  grandeur :  the  images 
of  horror,  prefented  by  a  city  burnted  and  Sacked  in  the 
night,  are  ftrongly  delineated;  and  the  defeent  of  Aineas 
abounds  with  terrific  images. 

The  Georgies  of  Virgil  is  perhaps  his  moft  meritorious 
production.  It  is  one  of  the  few  poems  on  Science  that 
convey  any  ufeful  inftrudfion.  The  fubjedt  of  hus¬ 
bandry  Seems  at  firft  dry  and  uninviting,  and  from  its 
very  nature  liable  to  induce  SameneSs.  But  nobody 
is  ever  tired  of  reading  the  Georgies.  We  go  on  with  it 
like  a  novel.  It  is  not  tirefome;  and  the  excellence  of 
it  is,  that  you  have  not  been  reading  a  pretty  description 
of  the  country  only,  which  is  indeed  no  ufelefs  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  imbibing  Sound  practical  knowledge  on  a  point 
thatinterefts  at  fome  period  or  other  almoft  every  Engliffi 
gentleman.  There  are  alfo  fome  moral  reflexions  in  it  which 
are  worth  retaining  ;  and  it  is  a  model  of  verification. 
His  Eclogues,  or  Paftorals,  are  mere  imitations  ;  and  the 
Second  Ihould,  we  think,  be  omitted  in  all  School- 
editions. 

The  merits  and  defefts  of  Lucan  have  been  fo  amply  dif- 
cuffed  in  another  part  of  this  Encyclopaedia,  that  we  for¬ 
bear  to  Speak  of  him  here,  left  we  Ihould  repeat  ourfelves. 

The  next  attempt  at  an  epic  Latin  work  is  the  Thebais 
of  Statius.  The  ftory  of  it  is  this,  CEdipus,  whole  ftory  and 
misfortunes  are  fo  w'ell  known, left  the  kingdom  ofThebes 
to  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  his  inceftuous  offspring  by  his 
mother  Jocafta,  with  this  condition,  that  they  Ihould  go¬ 
vern  alternately  every  other  year.  When  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  Polynices  to  refign  the  crown,  he  retired  to  his 
friend  Adraftus,  king  of  Argos.  He  there  meets  with  Ty- 
deus.  Son  of  Aineus ;  but,  not  knowing  him,  they  quarrel 
and  fight  in  the  king’s  palace.  Adraftus,  coming  out  upon 
the  alarm,  Separates  the  combatants,  and,  discovering  who 
they  are,  gives  them  his  two  daughters  in  marriage. 
Adraftus  promifes  to  reftore  both  to  their  kingdom,  and 
Tydeus,  his  affiftance  to  fettle  Polynices  on  the  Theban 
throne,  of  which  Eteocles  now  deprives  him,  and  refolves 
to  retain  it  wholly  to  himfelf.  Upon  this  Tydeus  under¬ 
takes  an  embaffy  to  Thebes,  but  his  propofals  are  rejected 
with  Scorn.  Having  received  this  juft  provocation,  war  is 
declared  againft  Eteocles;  and  an  army,  being  railed,  march¬ 
es  againft  Thebes,  under  the  conduCt  of  Seven  generals,  who 
are  all  flain  in  the  war,  except  Adraftus.  The  two  brothers 
kill  one  another  in  Angle  combat ;  CEdipus  is  banilhed  : 
Jocafta  puts  an  end  to  her  exiftence;  and  Creon  ufurps 
the  throne. 

From  this  ftatement  it  is  evident,  that  the  SubjeCt 
Selected  by  the  poet  is  not  a  happy  one.  In  faff,  what 
intereft  can  be  excited  for  two  ruffians,  curfed  by  their 
parent,  and  fulfilling  by  their  own  crimes,  and  the  {laugh¬ 
ter  of  each  other,  the  malediction  they  have  So  richly 
9  K  merited  ? 
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merited  ?  Statius  has  adhered  too  clofely  to  hiftory  to 
render  his  poem  either  interefting  or  pleating.  Its  moral, 
if  it  convey  any  at  all,  fhows  the  fatal  effefts  of  civil  broils, 
and  inculcates  the  necelfity  of  a  foie  and  abfolute  govern¬ 
ment.  Under  a  reign  like  that  of  Domitian,  fuch  a  fenti- 
ment  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  acceptable. 

It  is  a  principal  defect  in  the  Thebais,  that  it  has  no 
perfonage  who  can  properly  be  faid  to  be  its  hero.  There 
is,  confequently,  not  that  juft  fubordination  in  the  cha- 
rafters,  which  we  find  in  other  poems  of  the  fame  de- 
fcription.  Nor  are  they  fo  happily  diverfified  as  in 
Homer.  The  heroes  of  Statius  are  drawn  as  favage  and 
as  cruel  as  they  are  known  to  be  in  hiftory.  Though 
they  fometimes  have  diftinguifhing  features,  yet  a  general 
character  of  courage  mingled  with  rage,  revenge,  violence, 
and  impiety,  reigns  in  Tydeus,  Hippomedon,  Capaneus, 
and  Polynices.  CEdipus  difplays  throughout  the  fury 
of  a  bluftering  bully,  inftead»of  that  patient  fubmifiion 
and  pathetic  remorfe,  fo  obfervable  in  Sophocles,  and  fo 
fuited  to  his  melancholy  condition.  The  two  brothers 
are  impious  and  unnatural;  and  Polynices  is  made  to 
refign  the  crown  with  as  ill  a  grace  as  Eteocles  retains  it 
beyond  the  term  agreed.  Adraftus,  indeed,  is  a  mild  and 
noble  charafler,  and  occafionally  appears  with  all  the 
qualities  of  a  wife  and  religious  prince,  a  tender  parent, 
and  a  prudent  general.  Amphiaraus  is  precifely  the 
reverfe  of  Achilles.  Each  knows  his  fate  to  be  unavoid¬ 
able;  but  Achilles  bravely  meets  it,  while  Amphiaraus 
meanly  flies  from  it.  The  one  is  with  reluctance  dif- 
guifed  by  a  fond  mother,  and  placed  among  the  women  ; 
the  other,  when  betrayed  in  his  retreat  by  the  avarice  of 
his  wife,  in  revenge  devotes  her  to  death,  and  adds  to 
his  infamy  by  making  his  foil  a  parricide.  The  gods 
make  as  cruel  a  figure  as  the  men.  Jupiter,  is  himfelf 
the  author  and  promoter  of  the  war.  He  liftens  to  the 
diftraCted  fury  of  CEdipus,  when  he  implores  the  divine 
vengeance  on  his  unnatural  fons ;  and  difpatches  the 
fury  Tifiphone  to  fow  difcord  among  them. 

Statius  is  more  fuccefsful  in  his  machinery,  which  he 
in  general  introduces  on  proper  occafions,  and  where  it 
confiderably  embelliflies  and  enlivens  the  narration. 
The  defcriptions  are  fometimes  equally  poetical ;  but  in 
thefe  Statius  is  the  profefl'ed  admirer  and  imitator  of 
■Virgil.  As  they  prefen t  nothing  original,  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  notice  them  here.  One  only  we  feleCt,  which, 
though  evidently  copied  from  Virgil,  is  not  inferior,  if 
it  does  not  excel,  the  parallel  paftage  in  the  ZEneid.  It 
defcribes  the  fatal  fieep,  on  the  night  when  all  the  men 
of  Lemnos  are  killed  ; 

- Prims  decrefcunt  murmura  noftis 

Gum  confanguinei  mixtus  caligine  Leti, 

Rore  madens  Ifygio  morituram  ampleciitur  urbem 
Somnus,  et  impiacido  fundit  gravia  otia  cornu 
Secernitque  viros. -  Lib,v. 

The  reader  will  recoiled  a  fitnilar  defcription  in  the 
ZEneid,  in  the  night  when  Troy  is  facked.  The  contelt 
between  the  brothers,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  ele¬ 
venth  book,  may  be  confidered  the  belt  part  of  the  poem. 

Statius  is  not  deftitute  either  of  energy  or  pathos ;  he 
maintains  a  fire  and  fpirit,  equal  to  what  we  fee  in  poets 
of  the  greateft  names.  His  fentimenrs  are  dignified,  his 
conceptions  lofty,  and  his  defcriptions  magnificent. 
But  his  predominant  defeat  is,  that  he  is  too  florid. 
His  language  is  often  too  pompous  for  his  meaning; 
his  images  are  exaggerated ;  his  imagination,  rioting  in 
the  moil  irregular  profufion,  perpetually  throws  him  into 
falfe  metaphor,  and  miftaken  fublime.  The  impetuofity 
of  his  fancy  is  unreftrained,  either  by  his  own  judgment, 
or  the  chafiity  of  ftyle  and  fentimtnt  in  the  great  poet  he 
profeffed  to  imitate.  However  we  may  be  difpoled  to 
admire  fuch  a  flow  of  mind,  more  fuited  to  the  ardour  of 
youth  than  to  the  feverity  of  age,  we  mult  confefs,  that 
it.  was  the  iefs  excufable  in  Statius,  who  wrote  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  The  remark  of  Longinus,  that 


tliofe  who  have  been  moft  eminent  in  the  fublime  are 
fubjeCl  to  the  moft  fudden  falls,  is  in  no  one  more  exem¬ 
plified  than  in  Statius.  Strada  has  fuppofed  him  feated 
on  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  Parnaftus,  but  fo  uneafy  in  his 
fituation,  as  to  be  always  in  danger  of  falling  to  the 
bottom.  He  undoubtedly  poffeffed  invention,  ability, 
and  fpirit;  but  his  gigantic  images,  his  tortured  and 
hyperbolical  expreflions,  too  often  offend  the  reader 
accuftomed  to  the  chaftened  grandeur  and  fteady  judg¬ 
ment  of  Virgil.  In  Juvenal’s  verfes  are  many  expreflions 
which  feem  to  hint  obliquely  that  Statius  was  a  favourite 
of  the  vulgar,  who  were  eafiiy  captivated  with  a  wild  and 
inartificial  tale,  and  with  an  empty  magnificence  of  num¬ 
bers. 

Silius  Italicus  tried  an  epic  on  the  Punic  war,  and 
failed.  He  took  Livy’s  account  of  it  for  his  theme. 
His  poem  includes  all  the  principal  events  of  that  war, 
from  the  fiege  of  Saguntum  to  the  defeat  of  Hannibal, 
and  the  conqueft  of  Carthage.  The  deftrudfion  of  Sa¬ 
guntum,  the  paflage  of  the  Alps,  theacfions  atTrebia 
and  Thrafymenus,  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  and  at  length 
the  viftory  at  Zama,  which  effected  fuch  a  change  in  the 
fortune  of  the  war,  and  produced  the  fubverfion  of  a 
republic  fo  long  the  rival  of  Rome,  were  no  doubt  great 
and  fplendid  events.  The  numerous  examples  of  mili¬ 
tary  virtue,  patient  perfeverance,  heroic  courage,  and 
hazardous  enterprife,  prefented  to  the  imagination  of 
Silius  a  feries  of  brilliant  achievements,  peculiarly 
adapted  fo  the  epopcea.  A  feleftion  of  the  moft  promi¬ 
nent  fails,  connected  with  the  defeat  of  Hannibal,  and 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Romans,  with  a  judicious 
interpolation  of  thofe  auxiliary  graces  of  fiftion  and  ma¬ 
chinery  which  the  laws  of  the  epic  admit,  might  have 
formed  an  interefting  and  pleafing  poem.  But  Silius  has 
adhered  too  fervilely  to  the  order  of  hiftorical  narrative. 
Whatever  is  to  be  found  in  the  profe  of  Livy,  of  ficges, 
battles,  and  marches,  may  be  feen  recorded  in  the  mea- 
fured  verfe  of  Silius. 

Silius  has  infufed  into  his  fubjeSl  and  ftyle,  thofe  rules 
of  the  epoposa,  which  were  confidered  as  laws  in  his  time, 
and  famftioned  by  the  numerous  examples  in  Homel¬ 
and  in  Virgil.  For  inftance  ;  Hannibai,  having  taken 
Saguntum,  refolves  to  pafs  the  Alps  and  march  to  Rome. 
Silius,  in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Homer  of  invoking 
the  afliftance  of  the  gods  in  all  difficult  emergencies, 
imagines  that  Jupiter  fends  Mercury  to  appear  before 
Hannibal,  and  excite  him  to  purfue  his  march  to  Rome. 
Venus  complains  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  Carthaginian 
hero,  but  is  confoled  in  hearing  oftke  future  grandeur  of 
the  Romans,  (lib.  iii.)  In  another  part  of  the  poem,  where 
Hannibal  is  mentioned  as  on  his  march,  the  poet.^in 
clofe  imitation  of  Homer,  minutely  defcribes  the  differ¬ 
ent  nations  of  which  his  army  is  compofed.  In  the 
eighth  book  he  enumerates,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  the 
forces  of  the  Romans.  In  the  thirteenth  book,  Scipio 
vifits  the  infernal  regions,  like  Ulyfies  in  the  Odyfiey, 
and  .iEneas  in  the  ZEneid.  Other  fpecimens  of  his  ma- 
chinery  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  poem  ; 
but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  they  are  all  profeffed  imita¬ 
tions  of  former  poets,  and  give  Silius  not  the  fmalleft 
claim  to  originality,  or  merit  of  invention.  His  peculiar 
characteriftic  is  variety,  contrary  to  that  equable  and 
fteady  current  which  we  admire  in  Virgil.  This  variety 
arifes  principally  from  his  frequent  imitations  of  other 
authors.  Virgil  was  content  with  borrowing  from  the 
Greeks;  but  Silius  appears  to  have  adopted  without 
fcruple  the  fentiments  and  manner  of  both  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  To  form  a  correiSt  opinion  of  his  merit, 
we  mult  not  criticife  his  poem  as  a  whole,  but  feleft 
thofe  parts  moft  confpicuous  for  beauty  or  elegance.  In 
the  narrative  part,  which  is-indeed  feldotn  interrupted  by 
epifodes,  he  in  general  maintains  the  gravity  and  dignity 
fuited  to  the  epic  ;  and,  confidering  the  frequent  helps 
of  which  he  freely  availed  himfelf,  he  has  pVeferved  a 
perfpicuity  and  order  not  to  be  found  in  Lucan  or 
r  Statius. 
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Statius.  His  chara&ers  are  ftately,  and  his  fentiments 
are  juft  and  pleafing.  His  defcriptions  are  fometimes 
bold,  and  the  images  are  poetical;  but  the  expreftion,  the 
colouring,  is  weak,  and  often  fpiritlefs.  He  poflefled  many 
of  the  qualifications  neceffary  to  form  a  poet;  but,  in 
aiming  at  the  corredtnefs  of  Virgil,  he  is  cold  and  decla¬ 
matory  ;  his  figures  are  without  life,  and  his  ftyle  vapid 
and  flat. 

The  Argonautica,  which  Apollonius  had  written, 
ferved  Valerius  Flaccus  as  a  narrative  to  be  told  in  Latin 
verfe.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  poem  of  the  fame  name,  in 
which  he  improved  on  his  original,  though  he  had  many 
faults.  In  the  firft  place,  unmindful  of  Horace,  (Ars  Poet, 
1 36.)  he  begins  with  high  and  pretending  language,  thus  : 
Phoebe  mone  fi  Cumeae  mihi  confcia  vatis 
Stat  cafta  cortina  domo,  fi  laurea  digna 
Fronte  viret.  Tuque  o  pelagi  cui  major  aperti 
Fama,  Caledonius  portquam  tua  carbafa  vexit 
Oceanus,  Phrygios  prius  indignatus  lalus, 

Eripe  me  popuiis  &  habenti  nubila  terras, 

Sanfte  pater,  veterumque  fave  veneranda  cacanenti 
Fa£ta  viram,  verfani  proles  fua  pandit  Idumen, 

Namque  poteft  Solymo  nigrantem  pulvere  fratrem 
Spargentemque  faces,  &  in  omni  turre  fuentem. 

But,  as  may  be  expebled,  this  magnificent  ftyle  is  ill  pre- 
ferved  throughout  the  poem;  and,  whenever  Flaccus  has 
fo  reftrained  his  native  genius  as  to  follow  the  plan,  and 
aimoft  the  language,  of  Apollonius,  he  is  tame  and  unin- 
terefting.  Hisdidtion  is  pure,  though  occafionally  rugged. 
He  abounds  more  in  poetical  expreftions,  and  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  parts  is  lets  profaic,  than  Statius  and  Silius.  For 
the  knowledge  of  antiquity  difplayed  in  the  poem,  he  is 
unqueftionably  indebted  to  the  Greek.  There  is  fome 
appearance  of  invention  ;  and  an  affeftation  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  runs  through  the  whole.  The  manners  are  deli¬ 
neated  with  propriety,  and  the  charadiers  are  various  and 
well  difcriminated.  They  are,  it  nuift  be  confefled,  little 
remarkable  either  for  their  morality  or  civility.  His 
Medea  is  good  ;  her  ftruggles  between  love,  duty,  and 
remorfe,  render  her  an  interefting  charadlgr,  and  fhe 
rarely  excites  that  indignation  which  fhe  infpires  in  the 
drama.  The  defcriptions  are  numerous  and  pleafing,  and 
the  fimiles  in  general  are  natural  and  appropriate.  The 
iolemn  imprecation  of  Aicimedis  againft  Pelias,  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  two  gates,  one  leading  to  Tartarus,  the 
other  to  Elyfium,  of  Fame  in  the  fecond  book,  the  love 
of  Hypfipyle  for  Jafon,  and  the  feaft  of  the  Argonauts,  are 
among  the  beft  paflages  of  the  poem.  The  admirers  of 
Flaccus  think  that  he  wanted  neither  genius  nor  diligence 
to  render  the  Argonautica  an  excellent  poem,  had  he  not 
been  prevented  by  a  premature  death.  It  abruptly 
breaks  oft  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  book,  and  it  ft  ill 
remains  uncertain  whether  be  lived  to  complete  his  defign. 

The  occafional  poems  of  Claudian  are  numerous,  con- 
filling  of  panegyrics,  inveflives  or  fatires,  epiftles,  and 
epigrams.  He  had  alio  compiled  in  Greek  the  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Tarlus,  Anazarbus,  Berytus,  Nice,  &c.  But  the 
work  which  gives  him  a  place  among  the  heroic  poets,  is 
t  he  Rape  of  Proferpine,  in  four  books-;  the  poem  on  which 
he  intended  to  found  his  reputation,  and  which,  as  he 
hbr.felf  infinuates,  being  a  work  of  confiderable  labour  and 
difficulty,  he  did  not  begin  till  he  had  tried  his  genius  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  his  minor  compofitions.  The  ftory 
upon  which  it  is  founded  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  in 
the  ancient  mythology,  but  is  too  v>eli  known  to 
require  infertion  here.  A  principal  defect  in  this  work 
is,  that  n  begins  too  high,  and  the  duration  of  the  action 
is  unreafonably  prolonged.  The  adlion  of  the  Rape  is 
entirely  finiflied  in  the  books  now  extant;  fo  that  what 
followed,  if  indeed  Claudian  lived  to  compofemore  than 
we  poflefs,  could  not  be  properly  faid  to  belong  to  it,  any 
■more  than  the  .dEneid,  though  in  fa  ft  a  continuation  in 
part  of  the  fame  ftory  which  formed  thefubjedl  of  Homer, 
can  be  faid  to  belong  to  the  Iliad.  Greater  fimplicity  in 
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the  aftion,  and  a  greater  variety  of  human  aftors,  con¬ 
tra  fting  with  the  deities  of  heaven  and  hell,  would  alfo 
have  rendered  the  poem  more  natural  and  pleafing.  But 
thegeniusof  Claudian  was  of  a  high  and  lofty'defcription, 
and  feemed  to  difdain  the  common  incidents  and  language 
of  human  nature.  His  fentiments  are  always  dignified, 
and  his  didtion  is  beyond  meafure  pompous,  and  furpafiing 
even  Flaccus  in  the  fplendour  of  his  opening;  he  thus 
exclaims : 

Audaci  promere  cantu 

Mens  congefta  jubet.  Greftus  removete,  profani ! 

J&m  furor  humanos  noftro  de  peftore  fenfus 
Expulit,  et  totum  fpirant  proecordia  Phcebum. 

Such  enthufiaftic  flights  can  be  tolerated  only  in  the 
Ode,  or  in  any  other  fimilar  piece  fufficiently  fhort  to 
enable  the  poet  to  preferve  the  fame  fervour  throughout 
the  whole.  But  in  a  poem  of  any  length,  like  the  epic, 
they  are  evidently  improper,  as  they  only  make  the  fubfe- 
quent  and  unavoidable  fall  of  the  poet  the  more  glaring 
and  oftenfive. 

No  man  ever  poflefled  more  of  true  poetic  genius  than 
Claudian  ;  and  few  men  of  genius  ever  poflefled  fo  little 
judgment.  His  flights  are  extravagant,  but  they  are 
beautiful.  He  has  a  boldnefs  in  the  ufe  of  figures,  which 
aftonilhes  and  confounds  the  reader  ;  but  their  foundation 
may  aimoft  always  be  found  in  truth,  though  they  are 
ftretched  too  far  in  the  execution.  He  is  more  florid, 
though  lefs  affedted,  than  Statius.  Like  him,  he  is  often 
tumid  and  inflated  without  any  apparent  caufe ;  but 
what  in  Statius  was  the  efFedt  of  art,  is  in  Claudian  excefs 
of  imagination.  The  moft  lively  inltances  of  this  redun¬ 
dancy  of  fancy  occur  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book, 
where  Jupiter  is  deferibed  as  calling  a  council  of  the 
gods,  in  the  nuptials  of  Pluto  and  Proferpine  in  the  fecond, 
and  the  reprefentation  of  Mount  iEtna.  Of  his  defcrip¬ 
tions,  the  general  fault  is,  that  they  are  too  minute,  and 
involve  too  many  circumftances.  He  is  alfo  accufed  of 
deviating  into  philofophical,  ingenious,  and  learned,  di- 
greflions,  which  too  frequently  lead  him  from  the  purpofe 
of  jiis  ftory.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the  beauties  of  his 
poem  far  exceed  its  defeats. 

The  famous  work  of  Lucretius  is  an  example  of  an 
original  attempt  at  a  truly  philofophical  poem.  The 
tenets  which  its  author  propofed  to  inculcate,  were  thofe 
of  Epicurus;  and  confided  in  the  firft  place  of  an  idea, 
that  chance  arranged  matter  in  its  various  forms,  and  lb 
caufed  the  w'orld  ;  and  that  the  eftablifhment  of  an  abfo- 
lute  and  infinite  exiftence  of  matter  precluded  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  fuppofing  an  abfolute  and  infinite  Creator. 
The  mind  which  commits  this  grofs  error  mull,  however, 
be  fo  much  roufed  by  the  fleps  that  it  takes  to  the  requi- 
fite  boldnefs,  that  moral  and  political  precepts  are  otter, 
readily  elicited  from  it  ;  and  fo  it  was  with  Lucretius. 
Voltaire  gloats  on  the  fublimity  of  our  author’s  fenti¬ 
ments  ;  but  ftill  Lucretius  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be, 
a  general  favourite.  Science  altogether  is  tedious  in 
poetry,  if  too  abundant  ;  ftill  more  fo  if  that  fcience  be  er¬ 
roneous,  and  oppofed  to  the  good  feelings  of  our  nature. 

The  poem,  “  The  Nature  of  Things,”  opens  with  a 
beautiful  allegory.  The  author  (borrowing an  idea  from 
Hefiod)  perfonifies,  under  the  name  of  Venus,  the  gene¬ 
rative  power  which  perpetuates  animal  and  vegetable  life 
through  the  world  ;  and  thus  finely  addrefles  her  : 
Hineadum  genetrix,  hominum  divfimque  voluptas, 

Alma  Venus  :  cceli  fubter  labentia  figna 
Quae  mare  navigerum,  qua;  terras  frugiferenteis 
Concelebras  ;  per  te  quoniam  genus  omne  animantum 
Concipitur,  vifitque  exortum  lumina  fobs  ; 

Te,  Dea,  te  fugiunt  venti,  te  nubila  cceli 
Adventumque  tuum  ;  tibi  rident  asquora  ponti ; 
Placatumque  nitet  diffufo  lumine  ccelum. 

•  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  # 

Quae  quoniam  rerum  naturam  Cola  gubernas 
Nec  fine  te  quicquam  dias  in  luminus  oras 

Exoritur ; 
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F.xoritur  ;  neque  fit  laetum,  neque  amabile  quicquam, 

Te  fociam  ftudeo  fcribundis  verfibus  efle. 

After  this  invocation,  the  poet  proceeds  to  the  praife  of 
Epicurus,  and  to  the  refutation  of  Heraclitus,  Empe¬ 
docles,  and  others.  The  fecond  and  third  books  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  developing,  illuftrating,  and  praifing, 
the  principle  of  his  favourite  philofopher;  viz.  That 
every  thing  was  fortuitous.  The  fifth  book  is  occupied 
with  fome  obfcure  {peculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  thefe  abfurd  and  impious 
conclufions :  Firft,  that  the  world  has  not  exifted  from 
all  eternity  ;  nor  will  it  remain  to  all  eternity  ;  what 
one  would  think  one  of  his  own  firft  principles,  that 
nothing  can  be  reduced  to  nothing,  would  confute. 
Secondly,  that  God  did  not  create  the  world,  becanje 
that  God  is  not  fufficiently  generous  to  do  any  thing 
for  the  fake  of  man,  but  that  whatever  he  does  is 
for  his  own  eafe  and  quiet.  The  belt  antidote  we  can 
oppofe  to  this  poifonous  doftrine,  is  Lucretius’s  own 
defcription  of  the  caufe  of  the  world.  The  atoms,  he 
fays,  are  moved  by  their  own  weight;  they  meet;  this 
makes  them  rebound,  and,  according  to  the  differences 
of  the  ftroke  and  weight,  the  refilition  is  made  into  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  where  they  continue  and  grow  into  bodies! 
This  is  philofophy,  as  fome  fay.  The  fixth  book  is  the 
leaft  obfcure  of  any,  taken  up  with  defcriptions  of  na¬ 
tural  phenomena,  and  fome  {peculations  as  to  the  caufes 
of  the  eruptions  of  Etna,  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the 
phenomena  of  magnetifm,  and  plagues  and  other  difeafes. 

The  genius  of  Lucretius  was  in  a  high  degree  lofty  and 
poetical ;  and,  where  he  is  not  fettered  by  the  recurring 
difficulties  of  his  fubjeCt,  it  difplays  itfelf  in  the  molt  im- 
preffive  epifodes,  and  the  moft  magnificent  defcriptions. 
His  thoughts  are  mafculine,  full  of  argument,  and  deli¬ 
vered  in  a  ftyle  warm,  animated,  and  clear.  From  this 
warmth  of  natural  temper,  proceed  the  loftinefs  of  his 
expreffion,  and  that  perpetual  torrent  of  verfe,  where  the 
barrennefs  of  his  fubjeCt  does  not  too  much  reftrain  the 
quicknefs  of  his  fancy.  He  would  no  doubt  have  been 
every-where  as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  defcriptions  and  in 
the  moral  part  of  his  philofophy,  had  he  not  aimed  more 
to  inftruCt  the  reader  in  his  fyftem  of  nature  than  to 
delight  him  by  the  richnefs  of  his  fentiments  or  the  glow 
of  his  imagery.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  poem, 
indeed,  which  in  their  own  nature  could  not  be  capable 
of  ornament.  He  is  employed  on  fubjefts  in  themfelves 
not  fufceptible  of  beauty,  and  which  in  other  hands 
would  hardly  have  been  fufceptible  of  regularity.  But 
there  are  alfo  many  others,  in  which  all  that  the  poet’s 
art  can  reach  is  fuccefsfully  difplayed.  Where  Nature 
is  the  theme,  he  has  rifen  to  heights  beyond  which  no 
poet  has  ever  foared.  Dr.  Warton  particularly  directs 
our  attention  to  thofe  pi<5t  ures  this  author  has  pourtrayed. 
The  firft,  Venus,  with  her  lover  Mars  ;  the  fecond,  the 
Demon  of  Superftition;  the  third,  the  facrifice  of 
Iphigenia.  How  beautifully,  too,  Lucretius  defcribes 
the  eft'eCt  of  the  vernal  (Lowers  in  the  following  paflage: 

Poftremo  pereunt  imbres  ubi  eos  dater  .ffitlier 
In  gremium  matris  Terrai  prsecipitavit ; 

At  nitidse  furgent  fruges,  ramcique  virefcunt 
Arboribus  ;  crefcunt  ipfae,  fetuque  gravantur. 

Hinc  aliter  porro  noftrum  genus,  atque  ferrarum. 

Hinc  lastus  urbeis  puerfim  florere  videmus, 

P'rundiferafque  novis  avibus  canere  undique  fylvas  : 

Hinc  feflse  pecudes,  pingues  per  pebula  lseta 
Corpora  deponunt,  etcandens  lacteus  humor 
Uberibus  manat  diftentis  :  hinc  nova  proles 
Artubis  infirmis  teneras  lafciva  per  herbas 
Ludit,  la&e  inero  menteis  perculfa  novellas.  Lib.  i. 
To  thefe  paflages  we  may  add,  the  defcription  of  a  perfon 
in  a  deep  lethargy,  lib.  iii.  465  ;  of  the  effects  of  drunken- 
nefs,  475  ;  of  the  falling  ficknefs,  4865  the  noble  per- 
fopopceia,  944,  where  Nature  is  introduced  chiding  her 
ungrateful  fons  for  their  folly  and  difcontent ;  and  the 
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conclufion  of  the  fame  book,  where  the  poet  allegorizes 
all  the  punifhments  of  hell.  From  thefe  beauties  it  may 
be  aflerted,  that,  had  he  not  embraced  the  philofophy  of 
Epicurus,  in  itfelf  fo  little  fufceptible  of  poetical  in¬ 
vention,  he  poflefled  a  genius  capable  of  the  nobleft  com- 
pofitions.  His  poem  proves  him  to  have  been  endowed 
with  all  the  fire,  the  fublimity,  and  harmony,  of  expreflion, 
and  dignity  of  ftyle  and  fentiment,  requifite  to  adorn  the 
epic.  In  this,  the  firft  of  poetical  ftudies,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  he  did  not  engage  ;  or  that,  in  preferring  the 
didactic,  he  did  not  feleCt  a  fubjeCt  more  worthy  of  his 
powers.  His  qualifications  for  either  talk  are  undeniable. 
He isfententious  and  fuccinCl  ;  ftrong in  his  admonitions  ; 
nobly  elevated,  and  awfully  ferious,  in  his  exhortations ; 
gay  and  florid  in  his  defcriptions;  and  in  his  difputes, 
although  they  are  upon  the  moft  difficult  and  intricate 
fubjeCts,  where  right,  he  is  clofe,  argumentative,  and  con¬ 
vincing. 

As  Epicurus  found  a  poetical  expofitor  in  Lucretius, 
Zeno  found  one  in  Manilius.  The  fed  which  Zeno 
founded,  acknowledged  one  infinite  eternal  almighty 
intelligence,  which,  being  diffufed  through  the  whole 
univerfe  of  well-ordered  and  regularly-difpofed  mat¬ 
ter,  actuates  every  part,  and  is  as  it  were  the  foul  of 
this  vaft  body.  The  parts  of  this  body,  they  aflerted, 
are  of  two  forts;  the  celeftial,  i.  e.  the  planets  and 
the  fixed  (tars ;  and  the  terreftrial,  viz.  the  earth  and  all 
the  other  elements  about  it.  The  celeftial  bodies  con¬ 
tinue  (till  the  fame,  without  any  change  or  variation  ;  but 
the  whole  fublunary  world  is  not  only  liable  to  difiolution, 
but  often  has  been,  and  will  be  again,  diffolved  by  fire. 
From  this  chaos,  which,  becaufe  it  was  made  by  fire,  they 
called  fire,  they  aflerted  that  another  fyftem  would  arife, 
its  feveral  particles  fettling  according  to  their  refpeCtive 
weights.  Thus  the  earth  would  fink  lowed,  the  water 
would  be  above  that,  the  air  next,  and  the  fire  encompafs 
the  whole.  But,  becaufe  all  the  earthly  parts  are  not 
equally  rigid,  nor  equally  difperfed  through  the  chaos, 
there  would  be  cavities  and  hollows  in  fome  places,  fit 
to  receive  the  waters,  and  to  be  channels  for  rivers.  In 
other  places,  hills  and  mountains  would  rife,  and  the 
whole  fyftem  appear  in  that  form  and  figure  which  it  now 
bears.  They  added,  that  this  infinite  mind  has  made 
one  general  decree  concerning  the  government  of  the 
lower  world,  and  executes  it  by  giving  fuch  powers 
to  the  celeftial  bodies,  as  are  fufficient  and  proper  to 
produce  the  defigned  effects.  This  hypothefis  of  Zeno,  it 
was  the  endeavour  of  Manilius  to  explain  in  Latin  verfe. 
Among  many  abfurd  pofitions,  there  are  not  wanting 
fome  which  are  juftified  by  modern  obfervation,  and  cor¬ 
roborated  by  more  recentrdifcoveries.  He  even  hints  at 
fome  opinions  which  are  fuppofed  to  belong  to  later  ages. 
Thus  he  defends  the  fluidity  of  the  heavens,  inoppofition 
to  the  hypothefis  of  Ariftotle.  He  aflerts  that  the  fixed 
ftars  are  not  all  in  the  fame  concave  fuperficies  of  the 
heavens,  and  equally  diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  world. 
He  maintains  that  they  are  all  of  the  fame  nature  and 
fubftance  with  the  fun,  and  that  each  of  them  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  vortex  of  its  own  ;  and  he  affirms  that  the  milky 
way  is  only  the  undiftinguifhed  luftre  of  a  great  many  fmall 
ftars,  which  the  moderns  have  fince  feen  to  be  fuch, 
through  the  glafs  of  Galileo. 

The  title  of  the  poem  is  “  Aftronomicon,  though,  with 
greater  propriety,  it  might  be  entitled  “  Aftrologicon. 
The  fifth  book  is  fuperior  to  all  the  reft.  It  contains  an 
enumeration  of  the  extra-zodaical  constellations,  and  of 
the  degrees  of  the  twelve  figns  with  which  they  rife.  He 
then  hazards  a  fanciful  hypothefis,  that.the  riling  of  thefe 
conftellations  gives  birth  to  our  various  inclinations, 
manners,  and  characters  ;  and  produces  our  attachment  to 
different  arts,  fciences,  profeffions,  and  trades  ;  the  de¬ 
fcriptions  of  which  are  extremely  poetical,  and  almolt  ab- 
forb  the  whole  book.  Thefe  defcriptions  are  mingled  with 
epifodes,  particularly  the  beautiful  epifode  of  Andromeda, 
which  many  have  deemed  not  unworthy  of  Virgil.  ^The 


Whole  is  terminated  by  the  known  diftin£lion  of  the  ftars 
into  fix  different  fizes. 

Such  are  the  objects  treated  of  by  Manilius,  in  the  five 
books  of  his  Allronomics.  He  had  propofed  to  himfelf 
to  difcufs  many  other  fubje&s;  but,  as  we  have  already 
conje&ured,  he  was  prevented  by  death.  As  to  his  ftyle, 
it  is  poetical,  energetic,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  age  in 
which  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  lived.  He  has  a  fire  and  a 
fpirit  not  inferior  to  Lucan  or  Statius  ;  but  his  judgment 
feems  unable  to  refill  the  impetuofity  of  his  ideas.  He  is, 
therefore,  incorrefl  and  flovenly  ;  often  harlh  and  in¬ 
elegant;  generally  unequal.  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
recommend  this  author  to  one  whole  talle  is  not  yet 
effablifhed  ;  but  to  others,  the  very  faults  of  Manilius 
may  have  their  life.  They  will  perceive  the  errors,  the 
great  errors,  into  which  unreftrained  genius  may  fall. 

From  thefe  philofophical  writers  let  us  turn  to  the 
amatory  and  fatiric  poets.  The  fame  fault  which  de¬ 
teriorated  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  dramas,  fpoilt  alfo  the 
Roman  poems.  Their  authors  knew  nothing  of  pure 
and  virtuous  love.  The  fweeteft  verfe,  the  moll  brilliant 
•fancy,  the  greatell  variety  of  knowledge,  the  mod  violent 
affection,  in  vain  were  occupied  in  finging  of  love;  the 
Latins  ling  only  fenfual  pleafure.  There  are  a  few  flaffies 
af  a  proper  refpefl  for  women  in  fome  of  thefe  writers, 
especially  in  the  fatiric  ones  ;  for  the  energy  of  the  Roman 
matron  occafior.ally  fhone  forth  fo  vividly,  that  it  was 
impofiible  for  critical  obfervers  to  (hut  their  eyes  on  its 
exiftence  ;  but,  commonly,  refpedl  is  out  of  the  quellion 
when  a  Roman  poet  fpeaks  of  his  millrefs. 

Ovid  Hands  among  the  firfl  of  the  amatory  bards  of 
Rome.  His  “Art  of  Love”  celebrates,  in  glowing 
language,  the  pleafures  of  women  and  the  methods  of  ob¬ 
taining  their  favours.  He  has  the  art  of  clothing  the 
naftieft  ideas  in  the  moll  tnodeft  language,  which  is  the 
moll  demoralizing  quality  a  poet  can  poflefs.  And, 
deeming  example  better  than  precept,  he  condefcends  to 
inform  us  how  well  he  was  qualified  by  nature  for  thole 
purpofes;  and  afferts  that  neither  his  body  nor  his  mind 
was  ever  deprefled  by  his  frequent. intercourfe  with  the 
fex.  He  even  expreffes  a  wilh,  that,  like  Laias,  he  might 
expire  in  the  aflual  fruition  of  that  enjoyment.  Ills 
writings  teem  with  exprefiicns  like  thefe,  and  other 
images  equally  warm  and  equally  nally.  Old  age,  how¬ 
ever,  made  him  regret  thefe  impurities,  and  deny  their 
truth.  But  that  nobody  can  believe  ;  for  his  irregularities 
in  love  are  well  known.  He  married  three  wives,  and 
had  many  concubines,  fome  of  whom  are  celebrated  in  his 
verfes. 

The  great  work  of  Ovid  is  the  Metamorphofes.  On  this 
work  he  was  defirous  of  founding  his  reputation  ;  and 
for  this  produflion  he  lays  his  claim  to  immortality  ; 
Jamque  opus  exegi;  §'c.  We  are  at  a  lofs  in  what  clafs  of 
poetry  to  place  it.  It  is  an  ingenious  compilation,  of 
which  the  invention  is  due  to  the  very  early  poets  of 
Greece,  and  the  embellifliments  only  are  the  work  of 
Ovid.  It  is  a  pifhire  drawn  in  the  moft  glowing  colours, 
of  the  loves  of  the  gods  and  of  men.  In  this  poem,  Ovid 
has  proved  that  he  poffeffed  a  genius  moft  happily  formed 
for  poetry.  He  is  throughout  pleafing,  learned,  and  in- 
jftru&ive.  Wild  as  the  plan  appears  to  be  on  the  firft 
infpefilion,  an  attentive  obferver  will  perceive  a  degree  of 
conne&ion,  without  the  appearance  of  art,  that  will 
furprife  him.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  Ovid  fhould 
have  been  able  to  form,  from  fo  many  different  hiftories, 
each  apparently  unconnected  with  the  reft,  fo  compre- 
henfive  and  regular  a  defign  ;  to  maintain,  by  an  im¬ 
perceptible  chain,  an  harmony  of  difpofition  which  con¬ 
ducts  the  reader  through  a  labyrinth  of  marvellous  ad¬ 
ventures,  without  interruption  or  diforder ;  from  the  re¬ 
paration  of  the  elements  which  grew  out  of  chaos, 
to  the  apotheofis  of  Auguftus.  It  is  impofiible  not  to 
admire  that  variety  of  fancy,  and  flexibility  of  language, 
which  enabled  him  to  affume  every  ftyle,  according  to 
(the  nature  of  his  fubjeCt ;  and  to  diversify,  by  a  rich 
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variety  of  expreffion,  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  images.  It  is 
the  great  excellence  of  Ovid,  that  he  has  uniformly 
adapted  the  moll  appropriate  language  and  features  to 
images  which  are  always  diftinCl;  foinetimes  noble  and 
impofing,  at  others,  familiar  and  pleafing  :  thofe  grand, 
terrible,  and  fublime  ;  thefe  gay,  mailing,  and  innocent. 
However  glowing  his  ftyle,  it  appears  to  have  coll  him 
little  labour.  He  alternately  raifes  the  imagination  of 
the  reader,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  delcriptions,  or  melts 
his  heart  by  the  pathos  of  his  verfe.  He  deferibes,  with 
equal  facility,  the  horror  of  battles,  and  the  pleafures  of 
voluptuoufnefs ;  the  manly  exploits  of  the  hero,  and  the 
innocent  occupations  of  the  fhepherd ;  the  fplendour  of 
Olympus,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  bower  ;  the  cavern  of 
Envy,  and  the  cottage  of  Philemon.  His  great  fault  is 
too  much  luxuriance  of  fancy,  and  an  abundance  of 
words,  which  fometimes  weaken  the  force  of  his  meaning. 
But  it  is  not  that  kind  of  redundance  which  finks  into 
declamation,  and  ferves  only  to  conceal  the  llerility  of 
ideas;  it  is  rather  the  overflowing  of  fubftantial  wealth. 
His  embellifhments,  even  when  they  appear  with  too 
much  profufion,  betray  neither  labour  nor  effort  ;  and 
bis  occafional  negligences,  and  triviality  of  metaphor, 
are  overlooked,  or  loll,  in  the  beauty  of  his  language,  the 
grace  of  his  expreflson,  and  the  facility  of  his  Ityle.  It 
may  be  faid  of  Ovid,  that  he  is  pleafing  even  in  his  faults. 
His  tirll  and  fecond  books  (eem  to  be  the  moll  finilhed 
and  corredl,  though  none  are  entirely  free  from  the  re¬ 
dundancies  of  his  fancy.  In  the  firft,  he  has  proved  him¬ 
felf  a  good  philofopher  as  well  as  a  good  poet.  The  de- 
feription  of  chaos,  and  the  firft  formation  of  things  by  an 
almighty  all-wife  Being,  is  finely  imagined. 

Ovid,  who  was  well  known  to  Auguftus  Czefar,  dif- 
covered  fome  inceftuous  affair  in  the  imperial  family,  and 
was  banilhed  from  Rome  for  life.  In  his  banifhment  he 
wrote  his  Dc  Trijlibus,  fome  whining  but  elegant  poems, 
which  pourtray  at  once  his  excellence  as  a  poet,  and  his 
meannefs  and  lervility  as  a  man. 

Catullus. — The  firft  poem  of  this  author  we  (hall  notice 
is  his  Epillle  to  his  patron  Manlius  Torquatus  on  his 
marriage.  It  is  amiable,  affeftionate,  and  manly.  A 
drain  of  tendernefs  pervades  the  whole,  that  does  honour 
to  his  heart;  he  apologizes  for  his  deficiency  in  friendly 
offices  and  poetical  offerings,  which  he  attributes  to  his 
grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  brother;  and  his  apoftrophe  \o 
the  memory  of  that  brother  is  exquifite.  The  few  lines 
he  compofed  on  performing  obfequies  at  his  tomb,  on  the 
Rhastian  coall,  breathe  the  pureft  fraternal  regard.  It 
appears  that,  while  Catullus  was  on  his  expedition  with 
Memmius,  his  brother  died  prematurely  in  the  Troad, 
and  was  buried  on  the  promontory  of  Rhastium,  once 
celebrated  for  the  fepulchre  of  Ajax  Telamon.  Return¬ 
ing  from  Bithynia  to  Italy,  he  neceffarily  paffed  Rhzetium  ; 
where,  in  love  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  his 
brother,  he  flopped  at  his  tomb,  and  offered  a  folemn 
oblation. 

The  learned  charafler  of  Catullus  is  acknowledged  by 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Tibullus,  Ovid,  and 
Martial,  give  him  the  appellation  of  Buttus,  perhaps  from 
his  being  well  verfed  in  the  Greek  language,  then  con- 
fidered  a  great  accomplifhment,  and  the  proof  of  a  learned 
education.  To  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  con- 
fider  him  only  as  a  trifling  amatory  poet,  the  epithet,  no 
doubt,  appears  Angularly  applied. 

Whatever  were  the  various  walks  in  which  Catullus’ 
exercifed  his  rnufe,  he  was  fuccefsful  in  all.  In  the  vo¬ 
luptuoufnefs  of  amatory  verfe  he  excelled  ;  in  the  galli- 
ambic,  a  metre  of  fix  feet,  in  which  the  Gallcc,  or  prieft- 
effes  of  Cybele,are  faid  to  have  fung,  he  was  unique;  and 
his  fatire  was  keen,  well-pointed,  and  vigorous.  A  vein 
of  fharp  and  provoking  irony,  fometimes  fmooth,  and  at 
others  cauftic  in  the  highelt  degree,  runs  through  moft  cf 
his  fmaller  pieces ;  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  perfect 
indifference  with  which  he  fearlefsly  applies  if,  without 
diftin&ion  of  perl’ons.  Even  Csefar  himfelf  felt  the  feverity 
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of  his  fong,  but  was  too  magnanimous  to  refent  it. 
From  Caefar  he  defcended  to  the  loweft  and  obfcureft 
of  the  Romans.  Patrician  or  plebeian,  vice  or  folly 
u'as  alike  the  fubjedl  of  his  fatire,  nor  did  he  fpare  the 
female  fex.  Bad  poets,  weak  orators,  the  avaricious, 
the  lafcivious,  are  treated  without  mercy.  In  a  lefs 
manly  ftrain  he  attacks  perfonal  misfortunes  ;  and 
foul  breaths  and  Hammering  voices  are  among  the 
moft  ferious  of  his  charges.  Of  the  grofs  indecency  of 
Catullus  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  and  it  is  likely, 
if  not  proved,  that  his  life  was  as  bad  as  his  writings. 
Catullus,  in  common  with  the  Romans,  profeffed  no  de¬ 
corum.  He  fays, 

-Nam  caftum  efle  decet  pium  poetam 
Ipfum  ;  verficulos  nihil  neceffe  eft  : 

Qui  turn  denique  habent  falem  ac  leporem 
Si  lint  molliculi  &  parum  pudici. 

In  his  more  ferious  compofitions,  Catulius  was  tender, 
and  even  delicate.  The  Carmen  on  the  Death  of  Lefbia’s 
Sparrow  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  As  it  is  ftiort,  we 
infert  it  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  better  ftyle  of  Catulius : 
Lugete  o  Veneres,  Cupidinefque, 

Et  quantum  eft  hominum  venuftiorum. 

Paffer  mortuus  eft  mete  puellae, 

Pafler  deliciae  mete  puellae, 

Quern  plus  ilia  oculis  fuis  amabat  : 

Nam  mellitus  erat,  fuamque  norat 
Ipfa  tarn  bene  quam  puella  matrem  : 

Nec  fefe  a  gremio  illius  movebat ; 

Sed  circumfiliens  modo  hue,  modo  illuc. 

Ad  folam  dominam  ufque  pipilabat. 

Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricofum 
Illuc,  unde  negant  redire  quenquam. 

At  vobis  male  fit,  malae  tenebrae 
Orci,  quae  omnia  bella  devoratis  ; 

Tam  bellutn  mihi  pafferem  abftuliftis. 

O  faftum  male  !  6  mifelle  paffer! 

Tua  nunc  Opera  inese  puellae 
Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli. 

Mourn  all  ye  Loves  !  ye  Graces  mourn  ! 

My  Lefbia’s  fav’rite  fparrow’s  gone  ! 

Ye  men  for  wit,  for  tafte,  preferr’d, 

Lament  my  girl’s  departed  bird  ! 

That  fparrow,  than  her  eyes  more  dear, 

Which  oft  has  charm’d  her  lift’ning  ear; 

Which  knew  her,  as  the  infant  knows 
The  breaft  from  whence  its  being  flows  ; 

Which,  hopping  in  amufive  fport, 

At  her  lov’d  fide  would  pay  its  court  ; 

And,  feated  on  her  bofom’s  throne, 

Would  pipe  to  her  and  her  alone  : 

Poor  bird  1  who  now  that  darkfome  bourn 
Haft  pafs’d,  whence  none  can  e’er  return  : 

Perifli  ye  (hades  of  Stygian  gloom, 

Which  all  that’s  elegant  confume  ! 

’Twas  you,  detefted  be  the  day  ! 

Who  fnatch’d  our  charming  bird  away. 

The  4ad  Carmen  is  another  of  the  lovelieft  little 
poems  that  ever  graced  the  Roman  tongue.  The  Julias  et 
Ivlanlii  Epithalarnium,  (58.)  one  of  the  longeft  pieces  in  the 
volume,  is  unufually  fpirited;  and  is  perhaps  the  beft 
fpecimen  we  have  of  the  ancient  wedding-fong.  It  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  Carmen  Nuptiale,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  upon  the  fame  occafion. 
In  this  carmen  is  that  beautiful  comparifon,  which  no 
reader  of  tafte  or  feeling  can  read  without  emotion  : 

Ut  flos  in  feptis  fecretus  nafeitur  hortis, 

Ignotus  pecori,  nullo  contufus  aratro, 

Quern  mulcent  auras,  firmat  fol,  educat  imber, 

Multi  ilium  pueri,  multas  optavere  puellas: 

Idem  cum  tenui  carptus  defloruit  ungui, 

Nulli  ilium  pueri,  nullas  optavere  puellse  : 

Sic  virgo  dum  intadla  manet,  turn  cara  fuis,  fed 


Cum  caftum  amifit  polluto  corpore  florem, 

Nec  pueris  jucunda  manet,  nec  cara  puellis. 

The  60th  Carmen,  de  Aty,  is  a  very  Angular  compo- 
fition  in  galliambics.  Catullus  relates  the  hiftory  of  the 
beautiful  Atys  differently  from  any  other  author.  The 
diftion  is  highly  finifned;  and  the  complaints  of  Atys, 
however  extraordinary  may  appear  the  misfortune  of  this 
fabulous  perfonage,  are  tender  and  affe&ing.  Gibbon 
the  hiftorian,  fpeaking  of  the  allegorizing  fpirit  of  the 
later  Platonifts,  who  conftantly  inwove  philosophic  fable 
with  their  polytheiftical  mythology,  fays,  “  But  all  the 
allegories  which  ever  iffued  from  the  Platonic  fchool,  are 
not  worth  this  ftiort  poem  of  Catullus.  The  tranfition  of 
Atys,  from  the  wildeft  enthufiafm  to  fober  pathetic  com¬ 
plaint  for  his  irretrievable  lofs,  rauft  infpire  a  man  with 
pity,  and  an  eunuch  with  defpair.” 

The  61ft  Carmen  is  a  long  poem  in  heroic  verfe,  upon 
the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  and  has  therefore 
fometimes  been  erroneoufly  termed  an  epithalarnium ;  but 
it  wants  the  chorus  of  virgins.  The  introduction  of  the 
famous  ftory  of  the  Argonauts,  has  induced  many  of  the 
old  editors  to  ftyle  it  argonautica,  after  the  manner  of 
Orpheus.  In  describing  the  nuptial  bed,  Catullus  takes 
occafion  to  recount  the  ftory  of  Thefeus  and  Ariadne,  in 
a  beautiful  though  long  epifode,  which  embraces  more 
than  one  half  of  the  poem.  If  this  be  a  fault,  it  is  amply 
compenfated  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  ftory 
is  told.  At  the  conclufion,  the  poet  brings  in  the  Fates 
chaunting  a  kind  of  hymeneal  congratulatory  fong  ;  an 
imagery  which  has  a  ftriking  and  pleafing  effeCh  It  is 
with  great  appearance  of  reafon  conjeftured  by  Vofiius, 
that  this  piece,  as  well  as  the  59th  Carmen,  was  copied 
from  the  writings  of  Sappho,  which  are  known  to  have 
formed  the  chief  delight  of  Catullus. 

Catullus  copied  the  Greeks,  and  maintains  fomething 
of  their  fimplicity;  but  he  inverted  it  with  more  keennefs 
and  fatire,  and  hence  united  in  fome  degree  the  merits  of 
Martial  with  thofe  of  the  Greek  fchool. 

Propertius. — Four  Books  of  Elegies  by  this  author 
have  reached  us:  the  firft  called  for  fome  unknown  rea¬ 
fon,  the  Monobiblos.  It  contains  zz  Elegies,  all  to  Cyn¬ 
thia;  and  in  this  we  note  his  chief  charadteriftics.  He 
is  more  delicate  and  tender,  but  lefs  original,  than  Catul¬ 
lus.  He  adorned  his  love-lays  with  many  of  the  flowers 
of  Grecian  literature;  and  afiiduoufly  ftudied  the  ancient 
fable.  When  he  fpoke  of  important  topics,  Propertius 
betrayed  much  energy.  When  he  learnedly  defcants  upon 
the  antiquities  of  Rome,  when  he  fings  the  victories  of 
Auguftus,  and  deferibes  the  matron  Cornelia,  wife  of 
Paulus  the  cenfor,  his  numbers  are  lofty,  and  foar  beyond 
the  flight  of  Elegy. 

It  is  a  great  merit  in  Propertius, that  he  rarely  indulges  in 
any  very  indecent  expreflions  or  allufions.  Though  feveral 
of  his  Elegies  betray  confiderable  warmth  and  paflion,  yet 
there  are  few  in  which  he  give*  way  to  the  meretricious 
raptures  of  Ovid,  or  to  the  coarfe  deferiptions  of  Catullus. 
The  third  Elegy  in  the  Monobiblos  may  exemplify  what 
we  mean  ;  where  he  deferibes  himfelf  as  repairing  late  at 
night  to  his  miftrefs  whom  he  finds  afleep,  and  refpeflfully 
forbears  to  interrupt  her  repofe.  There  is  in  this  Elegy 
an  image  of  exquifite  beauty;  the  moon  in  her  courfe 
fhining  full  upon  the  face  of  Cynthia  through  the  win¬ 
dows  oppofite  her  bed  fo  as  to  awaken  her: 

Donee  diverfas  percurrens  Luna  feneftras, 

Luna  moraturis  fedula  laminibus, 

Compofitos  levibus  radiis  patefecit  ocellos. 

The  reproach  of  Cynthia,  contained  in  the  fubfequent 
lines,  is  alfo  beautifully  tender.  In  fome  of  his  Elegies, 
he  indulges  a  fort  of  pathetic  languor,  which  is  extremely 
moving;  particularly  in  the  7th,  where  he  tells  his  friend 
Ponticus,  tha,t  he  prefers  the  tenderness  of  elegy  to  all  the 
grandeur  of  heroics  s 

Nec  tan  turn  ingenio,  quantum  fervire  dolori 

Cogor,  et  astatis  tempera  dura  queri ; 

and 
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and  con  foies  himfelf  with  the  refleClion,  that  the  youth  of 
future  ages,  who  may  experience  the  joys  or  the  pangs  of 
love,  will  hang  over  his  tomb,  and  exclaim,  “  Ardoris 
noftri  magne  poeta  jaces.” 

The  Elegies  contained  in  the  remaining  three  books, 
being  addrefled  to  different  perfons,  and  upon  various 
lubjefts,  are  probably  lefs  incerelting  to  thofewho  admire 
the  impaffioned  ftyleand  moving  language  of  thofe  add  reff- 
ed  to  Cynthia.  Some  are  political  ;  others,  particularly 
thofe  imitated  from  the  Greeks,  are  learned  and  abltrufe. 
Of  his  fatirical  powers,  the  16th  of  the  iff  book  is  a  fa¬ 
vourable  fpecimen,  though  too  clofe  an  imitation  of  Ca¬ 
tullus. 

From  the  extreme  groiTnefs.  which  deformed  the  ama¬ 
tory  eft'ufions  of  fome  of  the  preceding  authors,  we  turn 
to  the  poems  of  Tibullus.  Here  we  find  no  drawbacks 
on  our  enjoyment;  the  pleafure  they  afford  us,  whatever 
be  its  degree,  we  can  always  tafte  unalloyed ;  thejudg* 
ment  is  not  revolted  by  pedantry,  nor  the  feelings  dif- 
guffed  by  pictures  of  grofs  obfcenity.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  boaft  of  the  almoft  intoxicating  fweetnefs  of  Ca¬ 
tullus,  and  he  may  be  excelled  by  Propertius  in  fplendour 
and  dignity  of  verfification ;  but,  as  we  have  before  obferv- 
ed,  he  has  fleered  clear  of  the  more  ferious  errors  which 
disfigured  the  productions  of  his  competitors.  Conftancy, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  virtue ;  nor  did 
he  think  it  neceffary  to  reftriCt  to  one  nymph  only,  either 
the  ardour  of  his  flame  or  the  homage  of  his  mufe.  Delia 
and  Plautia,Nemefis,  Neaera,  and  Sulpicia,  are  each  of  them 
by  turns  the  themes  of  his  praifes.  Pofterity,  however, 
has  no  reafon  to  regret  either  the  warmth  or  the  fickle- 
nefs  of  his  character  as  a  lover.  Though  amorous,  he  is  no 
where  licentious;  and  his  Elegies  difplay  a  union  of 
chaftenefs  and  warmth  rarely  found  in  amatory  poetry. 
His  language  always  appears  the  genuine  expreflion  of 
his  feelings ;  of  one  who  fits  down  to  write  what  he  thinks, 
not  to  think  what  he  fhall  write.  In  native  pathos  he 
hands  perhaps  alone;  and  the  graces  of  fafcinating  fiin- 
plicity  which  everywhere  encounter  us  in  his  verfe, 
make  us  ready  to  exclaim  of  it,  as  he  does  of  his  own 
Sulpicia,  “  Mille  habet  ornatus ;  mille  decenter  habef.” 
Few.  writers  have  met  with  more  juft  or  more  genera} 
admiration  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  feleCt  excellencies  where 
all  is  beautiful.  Perhaps  nothing  in  his  elegies  is  more 
tender  and  fpirited,  than  the  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
pofes  to  furprife  his  miftrefs: 

At  tu  cafta,  precor,  maneas,  fan&ique  pudoris 
Affideat  cuftos  fedula  Temper  anus. 

Hsec  tibi  fabellas  referat,  pofitaque  lucerna. 

Deducat  pleno  ftamina  longa  colo. 

Tunc  veniam  J'ubitd,  ne  quifquam  nuniiet  ante 
Sed  videar  ccelo  miffus  adejje  tibi. 

Tunc  mihiy  qualis  eris,  longos  turbata  capillos, 

Obvia  nuduto,  Delia,  curve  pede.  El.  3. 

His  praife  to  Sulpicia  is  among  his  beft  known  produc¬ 
tions  ;  the  compliment, 

Illam  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  veftigia  fleClit, 

Componit  furtim,  fubfequiturque  decor, 

is  as  beautifully  conceived  as  the  lines  are  mufically 
turned. 

Horace.-—  It  is  impoflible  to  clafs  this  poet.  He  wrote 
almoft  every  kind  of  poem.  His  Odes  are,  in  fome  few 
Inftances,  clothed  with  that  fublimity  which  fo  exclufively 
belongs  to  the  flights  of  Pindar:  more  commonly  they 
are  of  a  beautiful  and  tender  caff,  or  of  a  philofophical  and 
friendly  kind.  The  exquifite  fenfual  and  joyous  glee  of 
Anacreon  he  attempted  with  fuccefs.  He  wrote  in  every 
fpecies  of  verfe  with  equal  facility.  His  thoughts  are 
the  genuine  offspring  of  nature  :  they  are  dictated  by 
truth  and  reafon.  Unwilling  to  deck  his  ftyle  with  fri¬ 
volous  ornaments  which  can  amufe  only  fuperficial  minds, 
he  compenfates  for  the  want  of  thefe  by  the  grandeur  of 
his  ideas  and  figures,  in  the  Odes ;  and  by  the  chaftenefs 


of  his  elocution,  and  the  propriety  of  his  images,  in  his 
Satires  and  Epiftles.  Grace  everywhere  flows  from  his 
pen,  and  pleafes  the  more  becaufe  natural  and  unftudied. 
His  poetry  is  not  a  barren  foil ;  the  ufeful  and  the  agree¬ 
able  fpring  up  together;  we  are  at  once  amufed  and  in- 
ftruCted.  The  mind  finds  itfelf  enriched  by  fables,  liif- 
tory,  and  geography,  which  are  fprinkled  through  the 
whole  work  with  judgement,  and  without  affectation.  The 
heart  is  improved  by  a  variety  of  wife  reflections  on 
the  manners  of  his  age,  and  by  the  lively  reprefentations 
of  vice  and  virtue.  In  a  word,  the  tafte  is  formed  by  a 
compofition  juft  and  correCt,  without  conftrainc ;  full  of 
grace  and  beauty,  without  varnifh  ;  eafy,  and  yet  not  ne¬ 
gligent;  always  feafoned  with  fo  much  wit  and  learning 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  difguft. 

It  has  been  fometimes  faid,  that  elegance,  not  fublimity, 
is  the  charaCteriftic  of  Horace.  But,  furely,  if  any  one 
turn  to  the  15th,  35th,  37th,  Odes  of  the  firft  book;  the 
ill,  13th,  and  19th,  of  the  fecond  book;  and,  efpecially, 
the  ift,  3d,  and  4th,  the  character  of  Regulus  in  the  5th, 
and  the  25th,  of  the  third  book;  the  4th,  9th,  and  14th, 
of  the  fourth  book  ;  he  will  allow  Horace  pretenfions  to 
fublimity.  Obfervealfo  with  what  magnificence,  and  pomp 
of  expreflion,  he  defcribes  a  lyric  poet,  and  a  favourite  of 
the  mufes,  in  the  3d  Ode  of  book  iv. 

Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  femel 

Nafcentem  placido  lumine  videris. 

Ilium  non  labor  Ifthmius 

Clarabit  pugilem  ;  non  equus  impiger 
Curru  ducet  Acha'ico 
ViCtorem  :  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 
Ornatum  foliis  ducem, 

Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 

Oftendet  Capitolio  : 

Sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  perfluunt, 

Et  fpiflae  nemorum  comae, 

Fingent  iEolio  carmine  nobilem. 

But  the  fplendour  of  Horace,  not  having  the  glare  and 
extravagance  of  Pindar,  does  not  fo  immediately  ftrike 
the  eye,  but  is  generally  more  agreeable  to  the  underftand- 
ing  of  the  reader.  He  is  more  correCl  in  his  expreflions, 
lefs  extravagant  in  his  metaphors,  lefs  bold  in  his  tranli- 
tions.  Though  he  fometimes  fwells,  and  rifes  high,  lie 
never  exceeds  thofe  limits  which  a  clear  judgment  pre- 
fcribed  to  a  warm  imagination. 

The  Satires  of  Horace  are  perhaps  the  moft  effectual 
that  ever  were  written.  He  does  not  often  indulge  in  the 
biting  farcafm  of  Perfius,  nor  had  the  oratorical  profufion 
and  indignation  of  Juvenal ;  but  he  is  politer  than  either, 
and  has  the  art  of  varying  the  tedium  of  mere  fatire  by 
allufions,  introductions,  and  reflexions.  His  morality  is 
good  ;  his  maturer  age  difclaimed  the  errors  of  Epicurifm 
that  his  youth  had  adopted;  and  he  fpeaks  with  due  ve¬ 
neration  of  one  Supreme  Power,  fuperior  to  all  created 
beings,  who  will  not  fuffer  crimes  to  be  committed  with 
impunity;  to  whom  even  kings  art  accountable  for  their 
conduCt,  and  who  ought  to  be  the  fource  and  end  of  all 
their  aCtions.  He  teaches  us,  that  happinefs  confifts  in 
the  right  ufe  of  our  reafon,  and  in  curbing  the  tumultu¬ 
ous Tallies  of  our  paflions  ;  that  we  cannot  too  foon  de¬ 
vote  ourfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom  ;  that  nothing  but 
virtue  deferves  our  admiration,  and  that,  without  it, 
there  can  be  no  true  or  rational  freedom.  He  has  proved 
himfelf  a  mailer  in  the  moft  difficult  part  of  human  con¬ 
duct,  that  of  advifing  others,  which  he  always  does  with 
great  fincerity,  but  without  the  appearance  of  premedita¬ 
tion.  The  10th  Ode  of  lib.  ii.  to  Licinius  Mursena,  is  a 
fine  example  of  this.  Murtena  was  brother-in-law  to 
Mectenas,  and,  through  his  interell,  could  have  little 
doubt  of  being  promoted.  But  this  would  not  fatisfy  his 
reftlefs  ambition;  nor  could  the  feafonable  advice  of 
Horace  prevent  him  from  entering  into  a  conl’piracy  with 
Fannius  and  others,  which  coft  him  his  life. — In  the  15th 
of  lib.  i.  where  he  reprefents  Nereus  as  declaring  to  Paris 
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the  deplorable  fate  of  Troy,  which  will  attend  his  rape 
of  Helen,  he  warns  Antony  not  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the 
charms  of  Cleopatra,  which  mull  inevitably  end  in  his 
ruin  ;  and  in  the  preceding  Ode,  he,  by  a  beautiful  alle¬ 
gory,  exhibits  to  the  Romans  all  the  calamities  of  their 
civil  wars,  and  exhorts  them  to  peace.  Having  inclined 
to  the  Stoic  philofophy  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  confequently  armed  himfelf  with  their  principles 
againft  the  fear  of  death.  Thus  he  defcribes  his  wife  man 
as  braving  adverfity,  and  expefling  mortality  to  put  an 
end  to  any  misfortunes  that  may  befal  him.  This  is  done 
allegorically,  under  the  charafilers  of  Pentheus  and  Bac¬ 
chus  ;  that  is,  the  wife  man  will  then  difplay  the  fame 
courage  which  Bacchus  did  in  his  anfwer  to  Pentheus,  in 
a  tragedy  ef  Euripides. 

As  Horace  amufed  himfelf  with  gently  caftigating 
errors  in  manners;  Juvenal,  his  rival,  occupied  his  whole 
foul  in  lathing  with  a  ftrong  arm  vices  and  morals.  Juve¬ 
nal  was  more  in  earneft  than  Horace.  He  withed  to  fpread 
confternation  among  the  vicious,  and  exterminate  corrup¬ 
tion,  which  had  become  almoft  natural  to  the  Romans. 
He  wrote  at  a  deteftable  period,  when  the  laws  of  nature 
were  violated  with  impunity;  when  all  patriotifm  was 
extinft  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Such  an  age, 
brutified  by  fervitude,  by  luxury,  and  all  its  accompany¬ 
ing  crimes,  required  an  executioner,  rather  than  a  cenfor. 
Juvenal,  therefore,  defpifing  the  feeble  weapon  of  ridicule, 
fo  familiar  to  his  predeceffor,  himfelf  feized  the  dagger  of 
fatire,  and  running  from  the  palace  to  the  tavern,  ftruck, 
without  diftin&ion,  all  who  deviated  from  the  paths  of 
virtue.  It  was  no  longer,  as  with  Horace,  a  fupple  poet, 
armed  with  philofophical  indifference,  who  amufed  him¬ 
felf  with  the  follies  of  the  day,  and  whofe  fly le,  eafy  and 
familiar,  flowed  at  the  will  of  a  voluptuous  inftimSl.  It 
was  an  incorruptible  cenfor,  a  Roman  with  the  tone  of 
the  ancient  Fabii,  Manlii,  and  Reguli ;  it  was  an  inflamed 
poet,  who  fometimes  rofe  with  his  fubjedl,  to  the  fublitne 
pitch  of  tragedy.  Auftere  and  uniform  in  his  principles, 
every  thing  he  uttered  had  a  charafterof  gravity  and  im¬ 
portance.  His  ridicule  was  more  fevere  than  his  cenfure  ; 
his  laugh  dill  more  terrible  than  his  anger.  He  could 
fpeak  of  nothing  but  vice  and  virtue,  flavery  and  liberty, 
folly  and  wifdom.  On  thele  fubjefls,  he  declaimed  with 
animation,  feverity,  and  dignity.  It  may  be  faid  of  him 
in  his  own  words,  that  “  he  flaked  his  life  on  what  was 
true,”  vitam  impendere  vero.  He  is  accufed  of  being  too 
fparingin  his  praifes  :  all  that  he  did,  was  to  compaflionate 
a  few  that  were  fecretly  virtuous,  but  who  were  borne 
away  by  the  torrent.  He  was  too  generous  to  flatter  ty¬ 
rants,  too  high  fpirited  to  folicit  the  fuffrages  of  their  rni- 
nifters  or  flaves.  Panegyrics  are  generally  given  in  the 
expectation  of  fome  return  :  and  this  was  a  traffic  he  de- 
fpifed.  His  love  for  mankind  was  too  fincere  to  permit 
him  to  flatter  them  ;  he  was  indignant  at  every  attempt 
to  injure  their  fame  or  their  virtue  ;  and  to  this  noble 
principle  we  owe  the  fineft  and  mod  confiderable  part  of 
his  works. 

Perfius,  like  Juvenal,  was  earned  and  fincere.  His  know¬ 
ledge  was  great;  and  the  melancholy  farcafm  which  per¬ 
vades  his  Satires  increafes  its  force.  But  he  is  extemely 
obfcene  and  unpolifhed;  often  very  dull. 

Martial. — This  famous  epigrammatid  was  the  idol  of 
the  Roman  poets,  and  a  very  general  favourite  among  all 
nations.  He  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Latins  a 
new  flyle  of  writing  ;  for  the  Greek  epigrams  are  nothing 
compared  to  his  keen  productions.  He  complimented, 
abuled,  or  ridiculed,  equally  well.  His  fatire  was  biting 
and  fevere;  often  perfonal  ;  his  wit  poignant;  and  his 
mode  of  expreflion  terfe.  His  Epigrams  lafli  neatly  hu¬ 
man  follies  and  vices  ;  and  they  curioufly  difplay  the 
Roman  character.  But  he  has  written  the  mod  beaftly 
lines  that  ever  difgraced  the  licentious  pens  of  the  Roman 
poets.  He  was  cowardly,  time-ferving,  and  ungrateful, 
in  his  writings;  and  his  life  was  in  every  point  equally 
bad,  Neverthelefs  he  is  the  bed  of  epigrammatifts.  As 
a  whole,  his  own  criticifm  of  his  works  is  the  bed : 


T  R  Y. 

Sunt  bona,  funt  quaedam  mediocra. 

Sunt  mala  plura. 

We  give  three  of  the  bona. 

Cum  fids  fimiles  pares  que  vita 

Uxor  peflima  peflimus  maritus 

Miror  non  bene  convenire  vobis. 

Ergo  ero  Virgilius  fi  numero  mceanates 

Res  mihi:  Virgilius  non  ero:  Martius  ero. 

Difficilis,  facilis,  jucundus,  acerbus,  es  idepi : 

.Nec  tecum  poffem  vivere,  nec  fine  te. ' 

There  was  no  original  tragedy  written  at  Rome  ;  and 
their  comic  authors  were  content  to  copy  Menander 
with  the  clofed  fidelity.  We  find  in  Terence  much  hu¬ 
mour,  great  regularity,  and  fome  interefting  plots;  but 
no  virtue  was  inculcated,  nor  error  fatirized.  His  come¬ 
dies  are  neat  dialogues;  but  nothing  more. 

We  {hall  clofe  our  account  of  the  Latin  poets  with  the 
fables  of  P  ha  dr  us ;  and,  this  brings  to  our  recollection 
the  crooked  JEj’op,  whom  we  had  forgotten.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  dramatic  (kill  in  a  fable.  It  is  no  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  (ketch  in  a  few  words  a  diftinCl  charafter;  and  this 
iEfop  has  done  repeatedly.  His  .Lions,  Tigers,  &c.  are 
all  men  haying  fome  peculiar  or  predominant  error  that 
human  nature  is  liable  to.  Another  difficulty  is  the 
beauty  which  is  required  ;  for  a  fable  fiiould  be  an  epigram 
in  dialogue;  and  this  difficulty  Asfop  triumphs  over  in 
a  confummate  flyle.  Phasdrus,of  courfe,  borrowed  entire¬ 
ly  from  JEfop;  and  therefore  we  cannot  accord  him  any 
great  fame;  but  he  is  praifewerthy  for  his  boldnefs  in 
attacking  the  vices  of  the  great.  But  this  virtue  drew  on 
him  the  vengeance  ofSejanus,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius  ;> 
as  to  which,  and  the  few  other  particulars  known  of  Ph^- 
drus,  fee  that  article,  p.  34,  5,  of  this  volume. 

Later  periods  of  the  Roman  empire  'were  not  entirely 
deficient  in  poets.  Aufonius  and  many  others  fupported 
in  their  writings  the  purity  of  the  Auguftan  age.  But  in 
thefe  writings  there  are  no  original  thoughts.  There 
are  beautiful  verfes  publiflied  in  Latin  by  all  the  civilized 
nations  who  admired  the  poet  s  of  Rome  :  but  mere  beauty 
of  verfification  is  not  worth  the  attention  of  the  ftudent, 
feeing  that  there  is  fufficient  of  this  quality  in  the  noted 
dallies  who  unite  with  it  excellence  of  thoughts.  We 
pafs  over,  therefore,  the  many  Latin  poems  that  have  been 
written  by  the  later  Romans  or  the  Italians. 

It  is  impofiible  to  afeertain  by  what  caufes  a  nation, 
arrived  at  fo  high  a  pitch  of  literature  as  the  Romans  un¬ 
der  Auguftus,  gradually  funk  into  indolence,  and  even 
negleCled  the  Itudy  of  their  own  tongue.  This,  however, 
was  the  cafe  :  the  indolence  of  this  people  feems  to  have 
prevented  that  deeper  fiudy  which  the  complex  nature  cf 
Latin  conflruffion  required;  and  the  common  raftie 
language  which  had  long  been  fpoken  in  the  provinces, 
and  by  the  vulgar  even  at  Rome,  ufurped  the  feat  of  the 
language  of  the  republic;  and  thus  the  foftand  effeminate 
Italian  arofe, 

II.  Of  Poetry  from  its  revival  till  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

With  the  general  decline  of  knowledge  which  attended 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Poetry  became  extinfl, 
that  is  to  fay,  written  poetry  of  fo  much  importance  as 
to  reach  our  time.  The  firfl  appearance  of  its  revival 
(hows  it  in  the  hands  of  certain  ininftrels,  fome  of  whom 
recited,  others  fang  to  mufic,  a  variety  of  rude  Odes, 
The  remains  of  thele  odes  (how  that  the  plain  and  digni¬ 
fied  appeals  to  heaven,  and  the  glorious  truths  of  morality 
which  the  Greek  bards  dil’played,  were  unknown  to  thefe 
poets;  but  neverthelefs  the  produ&ions  that  have  ema¬ 
nated  from  their  fongs,  have  a  character  of  deep  and  myl- 
ferious  intereft,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  poetry 
of  the  ancienfs. 

Antiquarians  have  bellowed  much  pains  in  endeavouring 
to  afeertain  who  were  the  firfl  poets  of  the  barbarous  ages. 
The  French  have  produced  fpecimens  of  early  poetry 
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from  Normandy,  which  are  unqueftionably  very  ancient. 
The  Sicilians  have  put  in  a  claim  for  priority,  which  muft 
be  allowed  againft  the  Italians;  and  again,  the  known 
antiquity  of  Eaftern  poetry,  and  thefaft  that  the  Arabs 
ufed  rhyme  before  the  Europeans,  coupled  with  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  rhyme  never  appeared  in  Europe  til!  the 
time  when  the  Saracen  power  began  to  fpread  itfelf  to¬ 
wards  us,  incline  others  to  think  that  we  are  indebted  to 
thefe  infidels  for  the  revival  of  poetry.  For  our  own  part, 
we  cannot  believe  but  that  every  nation  muft  have  at¬ 
tempted  fome  fort  of  poetry,  and  fallen  into  many  fimilar 
ideas,  by  their  own  power  of  invention  and  memory. 
That  they  borrowed  of  each  other,  and  of  the  eaftern 
nations,  is  manifeft  ;  but  any  attempt  to  fettle  precedence 
in  this  matter  feems  ufelefs. 

The  ftate  of  poetry  in  the  hands  of  the  Troubadours,  or 
Provencpal  poets,  prefents  a  curious  pifture.  Deftitute  of 
all  rational  means  of  amufement,  for  reading  was  alnioft 
confined  to  the  clergy,  the  fociety  of  the  times  they  lived 
in  poffeffed,  in  the  fongs  of  the  rude  bards,  their  only 
amufement.  The  knight  found  in  them  the  record 
of  his  martial  achievements;  the  lady  found  pleafant 
tales  of  love.  The  minftrels  became  the  univerfal  favour¬ 
ites  of  the  great  and  the  fair;  and  kings  did  not  dif- 
dain  alternately  to  pradtife  their  art,  and  liften  to  their 
efforts. 

The  Chriftian  religion  gave  men  thofe  high  and  ideal 
notions  of  virtue  unknown  to  Greece  and  Rome.  Love 
in  its  purity  arofe  in  thefe  barbarous  times ;  and  from 
this  caufe  was  developed  all  the  intereft  of  the  age  of  chi¬ 
valry.  The  knight  who  had  brought  his  mind  to  the  pitch 
of  refpedling  female  virtue,  and  of  raifing  the  i8ol  of  his 
foul  till  (he  almoft  mixed  with  his  worfhip,  could  fcarcely 
fail  to  love,  with  true  fervour,  juftice  and  the  right;  and 
hence  the  flower  of  chivalry,  who  lived  but  for  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  virtuous  and  his  God,  who  counted  his  own 
dafety  at  nought,  and  who  fought  out  with  unabating 
vigour  and  invincible  courage  the  oppreflor  of  innocence 
■through  all  lands,  was  manifefted.  The  beautiful  pictures 
of  the  hero  of  chivalry  are  not  all  mere  imaginations  ; 
there  were  no  doubt  fome  real  exiftences  of  the  kind. 
The  fame  affeftion  which  railed  woman  in  eftimation, 
introduced  alfo  that  attention  to  manners,  which  is  fo 
eflential  to  the  progrefs  of  enlightenment  and  virtue. 
And  courtefy  was  indifpenfable  to  the  perfect  character  of 
the  knight. 

The  fongs  of  the  minftrels  branched  out  into  a  variety 
of  amufements.  The  narratives  they  contained  laid  a 
foundation  for  profe  romances,  which,  from  their  excefs 
of  wonders  and  theother  ftrongexcitemenfs  they  contain¬ 
ed,  became  fora  long  time  a  rage  with  all  claffes;  and  it 
was  not  till  their  perpetual  famenefs  became  tirefome  that 
they  fell  into  contempt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fame 
rude  fongs  laid  the  foundation  for  the  peculiar  digreflive 
llyle  of  poetry  called  romantic  or  heroic,  which  the  Spanifli 
and  Italian  poets  brought  to  fuch  perfection.  A  third 
route  was  taken  by  the  ideas  of  the  minftrels.  The  monks 
and  other  pious  perfons,  who  were  foiled  in  endeavouring 
to  fupprefs  the  fongfters,  borrowed  many  of  their  tales 
and  verfes,  and  with  their  plagiarifms  decorated  and 
enlivened  fcript  ure  allegories,  and  thus  formed  the  begin- 
•  ning  of  the  drama. 

How  much,  then,  do  we  owe  to  the  Troubadours,  and 
how  juftly  did  they  earn  the  high  honours  which  kings 
and  heroes  lavished  on  them,  and  the  kind  regards  with 
which  the  fofter  lex  favoured  them  !  But  virtue,  though 
(lie  may  be  ftrengthened,  cannot  be  fupported  by  poetry 
alone.  As  Chriftianity  became  corrupted  under  the 
'pontiffs  and  their  debafed  priefts,  the  beau  ideal  ceafed 
to  be  fung  by  the  minftrels  or  praCtifed  by  their 
heroes.  The  love-fongs  were  degraded  into  the  loofe 
ftyle  of  the  ancients;  the  minftrels,  with  a  few  lofty 
exceptions,  became  clafied  with  menial  attendants, 
and  men  defpifed.  The  knights,  though  they  retained 
their  courteous  manners,  and  even  carried  them  fo  far 
■  Vol.  XX.  No.  1409. 
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that  affectation  and  artifice  difplayed  themfelves,  yet 
forgot  the  ideal  in  the  material  pleafures  of  love  ;  and 
licence,  the  more  dangerous  from  the  falfe  glofs  that  hid 
it,  became  extreme. 

The  productions  of  the  Troubadours  were  compofed 
in  the  Romanzo,  or  Romifti,  language.  This  was  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Latin.  It  was  fo  called  by  the  barbarians, 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  Gothic  or  Celtic  Tongues  ;  and 
it  had  the  name  of  Provencal,  or  Provincial,  given  it  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  purer 
language  which  prevailed  in  that  metropolis.  At  one 
period  this  Romanzo  tongue  was  fpoken  over  the  whole 
of  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  from  Barcelona  to  Pifa ; 
and  extended  far  inland  along  the  Po,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Ebro.  When,  however,  the  Arabs  took  poffeflion  of 
the  fouth  of  Spain,  the  Chriftians,  who  fpoke  Romaic,were 
driven  into  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country.  The 
fondnefs  which  they  had,  however,  for  the  fongs  and  nar¬ 
rations  of  their  people,  remained;  and  by  degrees  the 
long  narratives  that  they  compofed,  fpreading,  became 
general  favourites.  The  name  of  the  language  was 
ufed  alfo  to  fpecify  the  produClion  itfelf;  fo  that  all 
ftories  were  called  Romances,  whether  written  in  the  Ro¬ 
maic  language  or  not.  Thus,  for  inftance,  Chaucer  calls, 
in  one  place,  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes  a  Romaunt. 

The  Romaic  or  provincial  language  was  the  language 
of  all  European  courts  a  long  period.  It  deferved  this 
honour.  Its  verbs  poffeffed  the  fame  inflexions  with  thofe 
of  the  Italian,  and  by  the  variety  of  terminations  permit¬ 
ted  the  difufe  of  pronouns,  and  thus  aided  the  rapidity  of 
expreflion.  Its  fubftantives  enjoyed  a  faculty  peculiar  to 
that  language,  of  adapting  themfelves  to  the  niafculine 
or  the  feminine  gender  at  the  direClion  of  the  writer ;  and 
this  pliability  impreffed  a  certain  figurative  character  on 
the  words;  for  hence  inanimate  beings  affumed  a  fex  at 
the  option  of  the  poet,  and  wore  by  turns  a  more  proud 
and  mafculine  port,  or  foftened  and  refined  themfelves 
to  all  the  purpofes  of  pleafing  and  voluptuous  fubjeCts. 
Moreover  its  fubftantives  and  adjeCtives  ndt  only  exprefl- 
ed  augmentation  or  diminution  by  their  endings,  but 
were  modified  to  imprefs  the  ideas  of  contempt,  ridicule, 
pleafure,  pain,  and  approbation ;  as  we  may  obferve, 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  modern  Spanifh  and  Italian. 

The  name  of  Troubadour,  or  Trouveur,  (for  they  are 
called  differently  in  the  north  and  the  fouth,)  implies  find¬ 
ers,  or  inventors;  a  very  appropriate  title.  The  verfes  of 
the  Troubadours  were  of  that  fpontaneous  kind  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  improvifatori.  Their  compofitions  were  of 
three  kinds.  Chansos,  which  treated  of  love  and  gallantry; 
'Sirventes,  which  extended  to  war,  politics,  an'd  fatire  ; 
and  Tenfons,  which  were  the  moft  interefting,  the  word 
fignifying  a  ftruggle,  or  combat.  While  the  baron  fur- 
rounded  by  his  peers  adminiilered  juftice  to  the  brave, 
his  lady  formed  her  court,  which  was  defignated  the 
Court  of  Love,  with  the  youngeft  and  moft  brilliant  of  her 
female  vjfitors,  and  tried  candidates  for  the  prize  of  poefy. 
A  knight  with  a  harp  in  his  hand,  after  having  preluded 
on  its  firings,  propofed  the  objeCl  of  difpute  ;  when  ano¬ 
ther  advanced  in  his  turn,  and  to  the  fame  air,  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  fame  rhymes,  anfwered  the  challenge.  This 
dialogue  was  carried  on  ex  tempore,  and  the  difpute  was 
ended  in  five  couplets.  The  Court  of  Love  deliberated 
gravely  on  their  relpeclive  claims ;  it  difcufied  not  merely 
the  merit  of  the  compofition,  but  that  of  the  queftion 
propofed,  and  paffed  in  verfe  a  fentence  of  love,  by  which 
it  affecled  to  decide  the  point  for  ever.  That  thefe  dif- 
putes  were  ftriCily  infpired  by  the  moment  appears  from 
their  violent  language  and  their  grofs  exaggeration  of 
abufe,  which  nothing  but  rivalry  and  real  refentment 
could  have  excited.  A  tenfon  is  yet  extant  between  Al¬ 
bert  Malefpifa  and  Rambaud  de  Vaqueiras,  two  noble 
and  brave  chieftains  of  the  times,  in  which  they  mutually 
accufe  each  other  of  robbing  on  the  highway.  We  mull 
in  charity  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  the  difficulty  of  the 
rhyme,  and  the  warmth  of  poetic  inspiration,  pleaded  in 
9  M  excufe 
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excufe  for  the  farcafms,  which,  had  they  been  in  profe, 
could  never  have  been  pardoned.  Ladies  not  only  were 
judges  of  poefy,  but  fometimes  entered  the  lifts  themfelves; 
and,  as  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  owed  its  whole 
merit  to  the  fpontaneous  flow  of  the  foul,  it  may  eafily 
be  imagined  that  the  more  fentimental  fex  excelled  in  an 
art  which,  with  them,  was  nature. 

The  Troubadours  frequently  had  their  compofitions 
fung  by  their  jongleurs.  The  latter,  who  were  of  an 
order  quite  fubaltern  to  the  former,  profefled  to  amufe 
the  focieties  to  which  they  were  admitted,  by  their  tales, 
by  the  verfes  which  they  had  learned  by  heart,  and  which 
they  accompanied  with  divers  inftruments,  by  Height  of 
hand,  grimaces,  and  buffoonery.  In  this  degraded  ftate, 
however,  they  learned  to  compofe  verfes  in  imitation  of 
thofe  which  they  recited  from  memory.  Thus  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  mean  condition  of  the  jongleurs,  who  in 
embracing  the  profeflion  alfumed  the  name  of  Trouba¬ 
dours,  contributed  more  than  any  other  caufe  to  vilify 
the  order. 

The  remains  of  Troubadour  minftrelfy  furnilhes  fome 
very  beautiful  thoughts  and  interefting  tales,  mixed 
with  occafional  Iketches  of  character,  but  with  affeftation 
and  bombaft  in  the  extremeft  degree.  It  may  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  in  thefe  poems  we  trace  l'everal  very  fevere  attacks 
on  the  church  of  Rome.  The  monk  felt  the  lalh  of  the 
poet  in  every  climate  long  before  reafon  dared  to  open 
her  mouth  in  the  fame  caufe.  In  Gafcony,  Provence, 
Languedoc,  at  Piedmont,  in  Spain,  from  Figueras  to  the 
kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  in  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Ifles, 
the  Romance  language,  according  to  Sifmondi,  ftill  lives, 
though  varioufly  corrupted. 

The  Trouveres,  or  Trouveurs,  were  the  minftrels  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  But  we  have  to  regret  that,  whilft  the  liiftory  of 
almoft  every  Troubadour  has  been  written,  fcarcely  a 
name  or  a  record  of  the  Trouveres  has  reached  our 
times. 

The  Trouveres  have  left  us  chivalrous  romances  and 
fabliaux ;  the  firft  of  which  are  the  boaft  and  honour  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  fabliaux, 
ftories  of  love,  and  fometimes  of  humour,  furnilhed  Boc¬ 
caccio  and  Ariofto  with  many  incidents,  and  Dante  with 
his  fineft  allegories. 

The  romances  which  were  written  by,  or  fprang  from 
the  writings  of,  the  minftrel  poets,  are  of  three  kinds. 
The  firft;  clafs  embrace  the  adventures  of  King  Arthur 
of  England;  the  fecond,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  a  variety 
fo  conftituted  ;  the  third  the  adventures  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  knights :  all  tl^efe  diverging  into  a  multitude  of 
other  and  minor  divifiops. 

Italian  Poetry. — Deriving  from  the  troubadours  and 
romantic  legends,  incidents,  narratives,  and  images,  and 
efpecially  from  the  ancient  poets  powers  of  verfification 
and  extended  knowledge,  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio, 
firft  compofed  regular  and  finifhed  poems  in  the  Italian 
tongue. 

Dante  was  a  genius.  He  had  powers  of  invention  of 
the  higheft  order,  and  a  fublimity  of  thought  which 
enabled  him  to  aggrandife  the  grofieft  materials.  He 
was,  as  Mr.  Godwin  truly  fays,  “  one  of  thofe  who  in  the 
whole  feries  of  human  exiftence  moft  baffle  all  calculation, 
and  excite  unbounded  aftonifhment.  Dark  as  was  the 
age  in  which  he  ftudied  and  wrote,  unfixed  and  fluctuating 
as  were  the  then  half-formed  languages  of  modern  nations, 
he'  trampled  upon  thefe  difadvantages,  and  prefents  us 
with  fallies  of  imagination  and  energies  of  compofition, 
which  no  paft  age  of  literature  has  excelled,  and  no  future 
can  ever  hope  to  excel.  His  fatire  is  as  biting,  his  fublime 
as  wonderful,  his  tragic  narratives  as  deep  and  diftrefling, 
as  any  which  the  age  of  Pericles  or  of  Virgil  could  boaft. 
His  grand  poem  embraces  the  whole  compafs  of  human 
invention.  He  has  thought  proper  to  render  it  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  all  his  animofities  and  averfions.  No  author 
has  exhibited  craft  and  impofture  and  tyranny  and  hard- 
lieartednefs  in  bolder  and  more  glowing  colours  than 


Dante.  .  No  poet  has  fhowed  himfelf  a  greater  mafter  of 
the  terrible,  of  all  which  makes  the  flefh  of  man  creep  on 
his  bones,  and  perfuades  us  for  the  moment  to  regard 
exiftence,  and  confcioufnefs,  and  the  condition  of  human 
beings,  with  loathing  abhorrence.  Dante  exhibits 
powers,  of  which  we  did  not  before  know  that  the  heart 
of  man  was  fufceptible,  and  which  teach  us  to  confider 
our  nature  as  fomething  greater  and  more  aftonifhing  than 
we  had  ever  been  accuflomed  to  conceive  it.”  Godwin’s 
Life  of  Chaucer. 

The  myfteries  of  religion  were  in  his  time  the  objects 
of  chief  intereft  and  importance.  The  pains  and  plea- 
fures  of  an  hereafter,  from  being  matters  of  fpeculation 
or  defcription,  became  the  fubjefts  of  public  repre- 
fentations ;  and  diflertations,  abounding  in  all  the  abufes 
of  perverted  learning,  detailed  the  pain  of  every  torment 
and  the  glory  of  every  recompenfe.  The  plan  of  Dante’s 
poem  may  be  traced  to  one  of  thefe  reprefentations  in 
which  all  the  punilhments  of  hell  were  pourtrayed  to  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  For  this  purpofe,  the  bed  of 
the  river  Arno  had  been  deftined  to  reprefent  the  gulph 
of  perdition  ;  rivers  of  boiling  pitch,  flames,  ice,  ferpents, 
all  that  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  monks  could  devife,  was 
fet  in  aCtion,  and  applied  to  real  fuft’erers,  whofe  groans 
and  fcreams  completed  the  illufion.  The  fubjeCts,  there¬ 
fore,  felefted  by  Dante,  viz.  the  inviflble  world,  the 
three  kingdoms  of  the  dead,  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradife, 
were  in  this  age  of  all  others  the  moft  popular,  the  moft 
profoundly  religious,  the  moft  immediately  connected 
with  the  remembrances  of  his  country,  of  glory,  and  of 
party-fpirit,  as  every  dead  perfon  was  compelled  in  turn 
to  re-appear  on  this  new  theatre.  A  poem  known, 
tranflated,  and  illuftrated,  like  that  of  Dante,  makes  little 
call  on  us  for  praife  or  cenfure.  It  has  for  ages  reflected 
honour  on  the  man  and  on  his  birth-place.  Among 
other  peculiarities,  Dante,  in  conformity  with  many 
fathers  of  the  church,  adopts  all  the  fables  of  paganifm. 
We  have  Acheron,  and  Charon,  and  his  boat ;  all  the 
gloomy  and  all  the  brilliant  colouring  of  Greek  mytho¬ 
logy;  and  all  the  power  of  poetic  remembrances,  united 
to  the  terrors  of  Catholicism.  The  Laft  Judgement  of 
Michael  Angelo  is  but  a  reprefentation  of  Dante’s  idea; 
and  the  mixture  of  Pagan  with  Chriftian  characters,  for 
which  this  picture  has  been  cenfured,  is  in  faCt  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  belief  and  countenance  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  unbaptized  fages  of  antiquity,  are  placed  by  Dante 
in  a  fort  of  negative  elyfium  ;  where,  ftrangers  to  pofitive 
pain,  their  tears  flow  inceflantly  in  regret  for  the  baptifm 
of  which  they  were  ignorant. 

The  want  of  intereft  in  the  hero  is  the  chief  fault  of 
the  Divina  Commedia ;  and  the  little  which  we  feel  for 
him  diminifties  in  his  purgatory,  where  his  perfon  is 
never  endangered,  and  where  the  punilhments  reprefented 
have  no  longer  the  force  of  novelty  or  furprife.  “Few 
mafter-pieces,”  fays  M.  de  Sifmondi,  “  have  teftified  more 
fully  the  power  of  human  genius  than  the  poem  of  Dante. 
Completely  new  in  its  compofttion,  as  in  its  parts,  and 
without  a  model  in  any  language,  it  was  the  firlt  monu¬ 
ment  of  modern  times,  the  firft  great  work  that  had  been 
compofed  in  any  new-born  literature.  It  conformed  to 
the  efl’ential  rules  of  the  art,  and  to  thofe  which  are  in¬ 
variable  :  exhibiting  unity  of  defign,  unity  in  its 
progrefs,  the  impreflion  of  a  powerful  genius  which 
perceives  at  one  and  the  fame  time  the  whole  and  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  which  difpofes  of  its  largeft 
mafles,  and  which  is  comprehenfive  enough  to  obferve  its 
fymmetry  without  feeling  the  reftraint  which  it  creates. 
In  every  other  refpeCt,  this  poem  is  without  the  pale  of 
the  ancient  fchool  of  poefy ;  it  belongs  not  properly  to 
any  clafs;  and  Dante  can  be  tried  only  by  the  laws  which 
he  has  prelcribed  for  his  own  guidance.  To  place  him¬ 
felf  below  Virgil,  he  modeftly  called  his  compofition  a 
Comedy,  from  an  impreflion  that  Virgil’s  ftyle  was  the 
tragic.  The  ignorance  of  the  age,  and  of  Dante,  refpeft- 
ing  the  dramatic  art,  led  him  into  this  error,  which  is  the 
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wonder  of  the  prefent  day.  His  countrymen,  preferving 
the  title  conferred  by  the  poet  on  his  work,  yet  call  it 
the  Divine  Comedy;  and  a  name  which  has  no  refem- 
blance  to  any  other  is  properly  bellowed  on  a  work  with¬ 
out  an  equal.” 

Though  the  glory  of  Petrarca  during  his  life-time  was 
principally  owing  to  the  immenfity  of  his  literary  re- 
l^arches,  yet  fubfequent  ages  have  confidered  his  book  of 
Sonnets  and  Canzoni  as  his  bed  title  to  renown.  The 
triumph  of  tender  poefy  is  poflibly  the  C/iiare,  frejche,  e 
dolci,  aegue,  of  this  impaflioned  writer.  His  drength  and 
weaknefs  both  confided  in  his  love;  a  love  attributing 
all  excellence  to  the  objedt  that  infpired  it,  and  refem- 
bling  that  which  the  mydics  feel  and  exprefs  for  the 
Divinity;  which  encircles  his  Laura,  and  every  place 
that  Ihe  frequented,  with  fomething  of  heaven  from  the 
recollections  that  they  excite.  The  Valle  che  de’  lamenti 
fei  piena,  and  the  S'una  fede  amorofa,  fyc.  afford  a  firiking 
illuffration  of  the  mydic  purity  and  beauty  with  which  his 
imagination  painted  her  perfon  and  the  place  where  Ihe 
loitered. 

Boccaccio,  the  friend  of  Petrarca,  although  more  known 
by  his  Decamerone  than  by  his  verfes,  has  ever  held  a 
high  rank  among  the  poets  of  his  country.  Indeed,  the 
evening  fongs  attached  to  each  day’s  entertainment  may 
be  numbered  with  the  mod  beautiful  and  enchanting 
productions  of  Southern  poetry;  but  are  difgraced  by  a 
vein  of  fenfuality  which  the  light  character  of  his  midrefs 
probably  infpired.  In  this  refpeCt  he  is  drikingly  con- 
traded  with  the  delicate  Petrarch.  Befides  his  Ihort 
poems,  Boccaccio  left  two  in  the  heroic  dyle,  called  the 
“  Thefeide”  and  “  Filodrato,”  which  are  of  no  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  of  which  the  narrative  was  adopted  afterwards 
by  Chaucer.  He  has  the  merit  of  inventing  the  “  Ottava 
Rima”  fince  fo  famous  in  Italy. 

Pulci  lived  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  for  the 
amufement  of  whofe  mother  he  compofed  his  “  Morganti.” 
This  poem,  like  mod  of  the  romantic  fpecies,  is  filled 
with  perpetual  wars,  fingle  combats,  enchantments, 
and  giants.  It  has  very  little  love.  The  characters  are 
not  finely  drawn  ;  and  the  tale  is  prolix  and  unconnected. 
It  turns  upon  the  hatred  which  Ganellon,  the  felon- 
knight  of  Maganza,  bears  towards  Orlando  and  the  red 
of  the  Chridian  Paladins.  He  praCtifes  accordingly  on  the 
worthy  but  confiding  Chas'lemagne,  and  induces  him  to 
fend  Orlando  and  his  friends  to  dangerous  fervice  in  the 
war  againd  France.  Ganellon,  being  difpatched  to 
the  king  of  Spain  to  obtain  the  cefiion  of  a  kingdom, 
caufes  Orlando  by  a  treacherous  device  to  be  flain  at  the 
battle  of  Roncefvalles.  This  man’s  character  is  the 
fined  {ketch  in  the  poem.  Malice,  patience,  obdinacy, 
diflimulation,  affeCted  humility,  and  powers  of  intrigue, 
fkilfully  colour  his  picture  in  the  darked  and  mod  drik- 
ing  colours.  Orlando  is  chade,  pious,  warlike,  and 
ditintereded.  He  baptizes  the  giant  Morgante,  who 
afterwards  ferves  him  as  a  faithful  fquire.  Anothergiant, 
a  friend  of  Morgante,  is  a  very  amufing  character.  He 
is  a  very  infidel,  and  very  ready  to  confefs  all  his  failings 
He  fets  every  one  a-laughing,  and  ultimately  laughs  him- 
felf  till  he  burds. 

The  Morgante  has  many  important  philofophical  re¬ 
marks  contained  in  it;  fuch  as  the  exidence  of  anti¬ 
podes,  the  form  of  the  earth,  & c.  and  it  appears  that 
thofe  fublimeand  beautiful  forms  of  the  devils  of  Milton 
have  been  partly  borrowed  from  Pulci,  with  whofe  works 
the  Englidi  bard  was  certainly  acquainted-  Their  defpair, 
their  ill-concealed  repentance,  their  loft)  fentiments, 
and  the  principle  that  they  never  entirely  lofe  the  angelic 
nature,  are  fet  forth  in  the  Morgante  as  in  Paradife  Lod. 
Pulci  has  given  fome  pretty  free  fceptical  remarks  on  the 
church,  and  hence  has  been  accufed  of  impiety ;  but  the 
cudom  which  he  obferved  of  irreverently  introducing 
fcripture  phrafes  was  in  his  time  fo  common,  that  he  had 
probably  no  evil  intent  in  fo  doing.  Like  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  predecefiors,  he  was  fond  of  buffoonery  ;  and 
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this  breaks  forth  fometimes  in  the  mod  ferious  and  exqui- 
fite  parts  of  his  work. 

Boyordo  improved  upon  the  Morgante  of  Pulci. 
With  a  dylelefs  grammatical  than  that  of  the  latter,  and 
interfperfed  with  Lombardian  provincialifms,  he  ne- 
verthelefs  excelled  his  predecefiors  in  giving  intered  to 
his  narratives,  and  in  the  delineation  of  pafiion.  His 
great  work  is  the  “  Orlando  Innamorato.”  In  this  there 
are  feveral  perfonages  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  in  the 
Morgante.  The  giant  of  that  name  in  Pulci’s  poem,  the 
page  of  Orlando,  is  here  ufed  to  typify  brute  drength  con¬ 
quered  by  religion  ;  while  Orlando,  the  fymbol  of  heroifm 
and  condancy,  yields  to  the  charms  of  woman.  Angelica 
of  Carthage,  the  heroine,  arrives  at  the  court  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  falls  in  love  with  Rinaldo,  who  defpifes  her,  and 
enamours  Orlando  to  fo  great  a  pitch,  that  he  is  ready  to 
leave  his  wife,  his  glory,  and  his  country,  for  her.  She 
defpifes  him  ;  but  he  is  a  ufeful  champion,  and  defeats 
lovers  lefs  refpedled  than  himfelf.  Rinaldo  and  Orlando 
quarrel,  though  the  greated  friends,  on  her  account ;  and 
the  quarrels  of  thefe  coufins  furnifli  mod  beautiful  poetry. 
Boyordo  introduces  an  amazing  multitude  of  perfonages 
into  his  poem ;  and  his  monders,  giants,  and  enchant¬ 
ments,  though  very  numerous,  are  fo  varied  with  imagery 
and  ornament,  that  we  never  are  fatigued  by  their  pre¬ 
fence.  His  bullies  are  as  numerous,  but  not  fo  (kilfully 
didinguidied  from  one  another.  His  Angelica  is  a  very 
fuperior  character  to  the  Angelica  of  Ariodo.  She  is  a 
fweet  devoted  maid,  who  loves  without  pafiion,  and  does 
good  without  the  profpedl  of  recompence.  The  poem 
confids  of  fixty-nine  cantos,  the  lad  being  imperfect. 

From  the  abundant  materials  which  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  authors  had  left,  and  from  the  purer  fources  of 
the  Latin  poets,  Ariojio,  endued  with  a  truly-poetical 
imagination,  a  fine  fade,  and  a  never-failing  command  of 
language,  (the  elements  of  which  he  drew  from  all  fources, 
clalfic  and  barbaric,  but  refined  and  purified  them  by  his 
confummate  art,)  compofed  the  mod  delicious  narrative 
poem  that  ever  was  written.  The  “  Orlando  Furiofo” 
is  formed  exactly  on  the  model  of  the  romantic  poets 
which  had  preceded  our  author.  To  our  tade  this  plan 
feems  erroneous ;  but  it  was  the  prevailing  tade  of  Ariodo’s 
age;  and  heexprefsly  faid,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  he 
W'ould  not  give  up  the  pradtice  of  introducing  many  fe- 
condary  tales  into  the  great  fable  of  the  poem.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  in  the  execution  of  his  tade  he  intro¬ 
duced  thefe  fecondary  tales  where  they  had  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  or  reference  to  the  main  dory.  Knights  who  are 
killed  in  the  fird  fight  again  in  the  fecond  parts  of  this 
poem.  In  the  profufion  of  battles  and  enchantments 
the  reader  is  perplexed  and  confuted  ;  and  fo  long  and  fo 
delightfully  intereding  are  the  digrefiions,  that  we  return 
to  the  main  dory  with  pain.  Ariodo  v.-as  not  a  learned 
man,  yet  he  had  read  much.  He  did  not  know  Greek  ; 
and  hence  his  imitation  of  Homer  could  only  be  obtained 
through  trandations.  He  took  much  from  the  Latins, 
but  he  never  robbed  them  however  without  adding 
fomething  of  his  own  to  the  dolen  property  which 
enhanced  its  value  :  nor  was  he  compelled  to  the  courfe 
of  borrowing  by  any  derility  of  invention.  When  he 
truds  to  his  own  imagination,  he  is  infufferable  in  beauty 
and  force.  Knowing  geography  only  from  books  and 
hidory,  or  rather  from  legends  than  authentic  documents, 
he  introduced  more  countries  and  nations  than  almod 
any  other  poet.  Ariodo  deferibes  charadters  excellently  ; 
he  elevates  human  nature,  but  in  fo  doing  he  keeps  fo 
much  confidency,  and  fuch  a  fudained  excellence,  that 
we  never  can  difbelieve  their  reality.  His  humour  is 
exquifite,  and  ever  pointed  againd  the  vice  and  folly  of 
men;  but  he  is  never  bitter  or  cenforious.  The  progrels 
of  Ariodo  is  a  fine  lefion  to  the  youthful  poet.  His  fird 
efforts  at  comedy  were  futile.  In  1516  appeared  the  fird 
edition  of  “  Orlando  Furiofo.”  Another  was  publifhed 
in  1532.  On  comparing  thefe  two  editions,  thofe  who 
fay  “  poeta  nafeitur,  non  fit,”  will  meet  with  the  mod 
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daggering  fa£ts.  They  will  perceive  in  thefecondall  the 
errors  and  faults  of  the  firft  edition  transformed  into  the 
moft  tranfcendent  and  vivid  beauties.  So  much  for  the 
defpifed  labour  of  correftion. 

While  the  refined  and  laborious  Ariofto  cultivated 
poetical  diftion  in  this  extenfive  and  finifhed  manner,  the 
playful  and  learned  Bc.rni  gave  firft  accefiions  of  beauty 
to  the  Italian  tongue  by  another  route.  He  attempted 
fimplicity;  to  weed  out  the  profulion  of  bold  ornaments 
which  his  predecefiors  had  adopted.  Berni  followed,  as 
to  his  ftory,  the  footfteps  of  Boyardo  ;  but  his  moral  fen- 
timents,  and  his  exquifite  fatirical  ftrokes,  are  entirely 
his  own.  In  thefe  he  furpaffes  even  Ariofto. 

The  miraculous  adventures  told  by  travellers,  the 
union  of  love  and  religion  which  infpired  the  minds  of 
the  noble  and  brave,  furnilhed,  as  we  have  faid,  ample 
food  for  romantic  poetry ;  but  whoever  contemplated 
the  crufaders  as  the  great  political  agents  by  whole  power 
Europe  was  faved  from  the  yoke  of  the  MulTulman  ; 
whoever  viewed  in  their  fuccefs  the  triumph  of  God  over 
the  infidel,  mull  have  confidered  the  achievements  of  the 
crufaders  worthy  of  the  loudeft  efforts  of  the  mufe,  and 
the  time  of  their  being  an  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  man 
worth  the  rich  drefllng  of  the  epic  verfe.  So  thought 
Tajjo,  the  poet  of  heaven  and  pure  love;  and  he  wrote  the 
well-known  “  Gerufalemme  .Liberata.”  In  judging  the 
merits  of  this  epic  poem,  critics  have  as  ufual  attempted 
to  ruin  or  depreciate  Taffo  by  a  comparifon  with  the 
other  epic  poets,  or  with  Ariofto.  As  to  the  firft,  it  mull 
be  obferved  that  he  did  not  follow  the  clafiic  models  in 
the  plan  of  this  poem;  and  he  was  right;  for,  had  he 
done  fo,  he  would  have  fpoilt  the  materials  with  which 
hiftory  had  furnifhed  him.  Yet  there  is  a  unity  of  aftion 
in  the  Gerufalemme.  Wheffread  through,  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  beautiful  whole,  in  its  bearings  and  proportions, 
at  a  fingle  glance.  What  more  is  required  ?  To  thofe 
who  would  compare  Ariofto  with  Taffo,  it  mud  be 
granted  that  the  llyle  of  Taffo  is  inferior  to  the  romantic 
poet;  that  his  characters  are  not  fo  grand,  though,  be 
it  remembered,  they  are  more  natural ;  and  that,  in  regard 
to  feparate  and  fcattered  beauties  of  thought,  Ariofto  is 
commonly  fuperior.  But  look  to  the  great  whole  of  the 
Gerufalemme,  its  end,  its  purport ;  look  at  that  only  good 
portrait  of  a  religious  hero,  the  Godfrey  of  Taffo  ;  look 
at  the  devoted  defpairing  love,  which  mingles  with  all 
this  poet’s  thoughts  ;  look  on  his  deep  and  burningmad- 
nefs,  which  injuftice  and  oppreflion  kindled  in  his  foul : 

- — fuch  thoughts  and  feelings  have  given  his  labour  a.fub- 
limity  far  beyond  the  work  of  Ariofto.  War,  honour, 
and  religion,  are  the  thefes  of  every  page;  and  every 
aflion  is  defcribed  with  fuch  force  of  colouring,  and 
fuch  prefent  vivacity,  that  the  author  appears  always  in 
the  field,  and  engaged  in  noting  down  the  tranfablions 
of  its  heroes.  Praife,  however,  is  needlefs.  This  pro¬ 
duction  will  go  down  the  ftream  of  time  with  Komerand 
Virgil;  and,  though  far  inferior  to  either,  it  is,  as  an 
epic  poem,  the  firft  and  nobleft  that  has  been  produced 
by  any  genius  of  renovated  Europe.  It  is  perhaps  too 
gorgeous,  too  full  of  imagery,  fimile,  metaphor,  allufion, 
and  figure  of  every  kind  ;  the  memory  is  too  often  car¬ 
ried  back  to  Virgil ;  and  the  Italian,  though  unqueltion- 
ably  the  moft  poetical  of  modern  languages,  lofes  groupd 
in  its  competition  with  the  beautiful  and  majeftic  idiom 
of  antiquity.  We  fubjoin  a  fpecimen  of  Talfo.  It  is  a 
defcription  of  the  Grifly  King,  from  Mr.  Wiffen’s  tranf- 
lation  : 

They  took  their  flation  right  and  left  around 
The  grifly  king  ;  he,  cruel  of  command, 

Sate  in  the  midlt  of  them,  and  hourly  frowned, 

The  huge  rough  fceptre  in  his  brandilhed  hand; 

No  Alpine  crag,  magnificently  gr^nd, 

No  rock  of  th’  fea  in  fize  with  him  might  vie; 

Calpe  and  Atlas,  foaring  from  the  hand, 

Seemed  to  his  ftature  little  hills,  fo  high 
Reared  he  his  horned  front  in  that  ftupendous  fky. 
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There  was  amajefty  in  his  fierce  face 

That  deepening  others’  fears  increafed  his  pride  ; 

His  eyes  were  bloodfhot,  and  inftinfl  with  rays. 

That  like  a  baleful  comet  far  and  wide 
Diffufed  a  venomous  fplendour  which  outvied 
The  fafcinating  fnake’s;  barbarous  and  hoar 
His  grand  beard  fvvept  his  breaft  ;  and,  gaping  wide 
As  deep  Charybdison  the  Sicil  (ho  re, 

Yawned  his  terrific  jaws  befmeared  with  foaming  gore. 
His  breath  was  like  thofe  fulphurous  vapours  borne 
In  thunder,  flench,  and  the  live  (hotflar’s  light, 

When  red  Vefnvius  (flowers,  by  earthquakes  torn. 

O’er  fleeping  Naples  in  the  dead  of  night, 

Funereal  allies  !  whilft  he  fpoke,  affright 
Hulhed  howling  Cerberus,  Coeloeno’s  fhriek;— 

Cocytus  paufed  in  his  lamenting  flight ; 

The  abyffes  trembled.;  horror  chilled  each  cheek  ; 

And  thefe  the  words  they  heard  the  (flouting  giant  (peak. 

Again;  how  beautiful  are  the  following  lines  on  the 
countenance  of  Armida,  when  ffle  at  length  fucceeds  in 
her  fuit : 

Then  the  dark  afpeCt  of  her  face  grew  fine, 

With  her  white  veil  (lie  dallied  the  tears  away, 

And  gave  a  fmile  fo  brilliant  and  benign, 

You  would  have  thought  th’  enamoured  god  of  day 
In  funlliine  killed  her  lips,  whofe  fparkling  fflamed  his  ray 

To  the  age  of  Taffo  fucceeded  a  long  interval  of  perfe- 
cution,  diredled  againlt  learning  by  unfeeling  popes  and 
intriguing  princes.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  thefe  obftacles 
and  the  terrors  of  the  inquifition,  the  germs  of  genius 
continued  to  expand.  Italy  produced  not  lefs  than  thirty 
contemporary  poets,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age  in 
which  they  flourilhed,  equalled,  if  they  did  not  furpafs, 
the  greatell  geniufes  of  antiquity:  and  whofe  celebrity 
was  expe&'ed  to  lafl  with  the  duration  of  the  world.  The 
very  names,  however,  of  thefe  immortal  bards,  are  fafl 
wearing  away  ;  and  the  names  of  Taffoni,  the  author  of 
Secchia  Rapita,  and  the  infamous  Aretino,  are  only 
heard  of. 

TaJJoni  united,  in  his  “Secchia  Rapita,”  the  epic  poem 
with  comedy.  He  oppofed  himfelf  flrongly  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  corruption  of  tafte  brought  about  by  Marino,  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  by  the  imitators  of  Lope  de  Vega.  He  ridi¬ 
cules,  with  a  forcible  pen,  thefocial  errors  of  private  life. 
He  never  did  this  but  with  the  higher  views  of  attacking 
the  foreign  rulers  of  Italy,  and  of  depicting  the  evils  in¬ 
cident  to  the  perpetual  feuds  that  agitated  his  country¬ 
men.  The  topic  therefore  made  his  tale  epic.  In  fpite 
of  the  terrors  of  the  inquifition,  he  wrote  boldly,  and  lie 
was  a  well-informed  hiftorian.  His  wit  was  very  refined 
and  cnullic,  but  he  is  fparing  of  its  ufe.  He  (ketches 
characters  forcibly  ;  and,  as  he  makes  the  inhabitants  of 
various  provinces  (peak  their  peculiar  dialeCt,  he  gives 
great  force  to  their  language. 

Aretino,  by  a  whimlical  application  of  the  lucus  <5  non 
hicenclo,  gained  the  title  of  divine  by  books  and  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  loweftand  moft  obfeene  tendency.  Of  all  liber¬ 
tines  he  was  the  moft  profligate ;  and,  of  all  deaths,  the 
death  of  Aretino  was  moft  in  unifon  with  the  tenour  of 
his  life.  He  had  fome  lifters  at  Venice  who  palled  a  life 
as  dilfolute  as  his  own  ;  one  day,  on  hearing  a  recital  of 
their  gallantries,  he  was  fo  delighted  with  their  oddity, 
that  in  the  violence  of  merriment  he  upfet  himfelf  in  his 
chair;  his  head  ftruck  againft  the  floor;  and  he  died  at 
that  very  moirvnt,  in  the  midft  of  convulfions  of  laugh¬ 
ter  at  lome  dories  replete  with  ribaldry. 

The  Sophonilfla  of  Triffino,  written  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  the  firil  regular  tra¬ 
gedy  that  appeared  after  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy. 
The  paftorals  of  Taffo  and  Guarini  were  compofed  about 
half  a  century  later;  and,  though  not  regular  dramas, 
abound  in  poetical  beauties.  The  Merope  of  Muffei 
followed,  and  obtained  in  Italy  a  degree  of  admiration 
fuperior  to  its  intrinfic  merits. 
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The  theatre  of  Italy  has,  however,  three  able  fupport- 
ers  of  its  fame  in  Metaftafio,  Alfieri,  and  Goldoni.  The 
two  firft  authors,  like  the  French,  fpoilt  themfelves  by  a 
flavilh  adherence  to  the  Grecian  models.  Perhaps  Metaf¬ 
tafio  may  feem  by  fome  to  deferve  exemption  from  this 
cenfure,  feeing  that  he  cared  little  about  the  unity  of 
place.  But  it  mud  be  obferved,  that,  except  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  compelled  by  the 
nature  of  the  opera,  he  adopted  very  implicitly  the  faults, 
but  without  the  fublime  powers,  of  the  Greek  ftage. 

Alfieri  is  no  poet;  he  is  a  fine  oratorical  declaimer  in 
verfe.  The  ftrength  of  his  reafoning,  his  honeft  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  moral  ftrictnefs,  render  him  an  ornament  to  the 
literature  of  his  country,  whofe  effeminacy  he  ridiculed, 
and  whofe  flavery  he  denounced.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that,  in  his  ambition  to  inculcate  the  doftrines  of  philo- 
fophy,  he  forgot  the  art  of  enlivening  them  with  the  feel¬ 
ings.  His  dialogue  is,  however,  energetic  and  paffion- 
ate;  and  he  had  the  Shakefperian  art  of  comprefling  his 
thoughts  into  that  terfe  language  which  the  drama  re¬ 
quires.  His  plays  feldom  exceed  1400  lines,  are  ('up- 
ported  by  only  three  or  four  characters,  and  rendered  yet 
more  grave  by  loliloquies;  while  a  monotony  of  circum- 
ftance  and  character,  and  a  ftudied  harfhnefs  refulting 
from  the  mind  of  the  author,  make  them  very  tedious. 

Goldoni  was  the  firft  comic  writer  who  banifhed  van- 
dalifm  from  the  theatres  of  Italy.  In  general,  this 
author  allows  but  little  room  to  fenfibility;  fentiment  is 
by  no  means  his  province;  his  heroes  are  reprcfented 
with  all  their  faults,  and  frequently  with  vices  exceeding 
the  theatrical  allowance;  his  principal  characters  are 
freely  helckup  to  ridicule;  felfifhnefs  in  their  generofity, 
felf-intereft  in  their  friendfhip,  envy  in  their  admiration, 
and  the  profaic,  contracted,  and  vulgar,  fide  of  human 
nature,  are  the  mafter-fprings  of  his  characters.  His  fer¬ 
tility  in  defign,  however,  and  the  natural  turn  of  his  dia¬ 
logue,  wull  molt  probably  preferve  for  him  the  place 
among  his  countrymen  which  his  name  at  prelent  enjoys. 

Metaftafio  requires  mufic  to  render  his  compofitions 
pleafing.  In  perufal,  his  pieces  never  furprife  or  excite  to 
exfacy.  He  is  uniformly  and  tolerably  good.  His  or¬ 
naments  are  few,  and  his  language  is  not  metaphyfical. 
He  indulges  only  in  fimiles  of  full  form,  which  are  rather 
appended  than  interwoven,  and  ingenioufly  and  regularly 
drawn,  never  boldly  fnatched.  Brought  up  at  a  court, 
Metaftafio  unfortunately  learnt  the  art  of  flattery;  and 
the  fenfelefs  portraits  his  adulation  has  (ketched,  tend  to 
give  a  merely  ephemeral  fame  to  much  of  his  labour. 
There  is  faid  to  be  fome  beauty  and  heroifm  in  his  cha¬ 
racters,  but  it  certainly  requires  a  very  critical  eye  to  dif- 
cover  them  ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  beauties  and  the  he¬ 
roic  exploits  which*  occur  iu  his  various  productions  are 
precilely  alike.  Metaftafio  has  truly  no  difcrimination, 
nor  any  variety.  The  tame  fimilarity  of  the  courtiers 
among  whom  he  lived,  aft'eCted  all  his  heroes.  The  only 
exception  to  this  occurs  in  his  Semiramide,  where  is  an 
aflemblage  of  kings  to  conteft  the  hand  of  Tamira  ;  and 
among  them  comes  Ircano,  the  Scythian  fovereign.  All 
the  other  princes  reign  over  comparatively  polifhed  na¬ 
tions;  but  Ircano  rules  a  rude  and  Ample  people,  who 
honoured  their  king  only  as  he  excelled  in  the  virtues 
which  themfelves  were  formed  to  admire.  This  diftin- 
guiftiing  character  Metaftafio  has  very  happily  portrayed. 
Ircano’s  vices  acquire  the  merit  of  virtues,  by  that  open 
avowal  of  them,  which  proves  that  they  are  an  error  in 
judgment,  not  a  depravation  of  heart,  in  the  poflfefl'or :  and 
his  virtues  are  of  that  energetic  kind,  that  command  ad¬ 
miration,  without  conciliating  love  :  his  manners  are 
drawn  not  unlike  the  blunt  haughtinefs  of  Shakefpeare’s 
Faulconbridge,  but  without  his  humour.  Such  inlfances 
however,  of  individuality  of  character  are  very  rare  in¬ 
deed  in  Metaftafio.  His  perfonages  are  ufually  of  fuch  a 
defcription  as  might  be  fuppofed  perfonifications,  or  ab- 
ftraCt  general  ideas,  of  the  virtues  and  vices  they  repre- 
fent,  rather  than  mortal  examples  of  their  exiftence. 
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Fortiguerra,  who  lived  an  hundred  years  ago,  parodied 
very  fuccefsfully  fome  of  thefe  romantic  tales.  He 
turned  Orlando  into  a  maitre  d’hotel,  made  Rinaldo  a 
cook,  Ricciardetto  a  barber,  and  Adolfo  an  innkeeper; 
this  latter  being  a  caricature  of  theancient  Britifti  knight. 
In  his  violent  attachment  to  travelling  for  no  ufe,  and 
the  fondnefs  for  fpending  his  money  and  blood  in  other 
people’s  quarrels,  the  Briton  is  properly  depicted  by  For¬ 
tiguerra.  His  indifcriminating  gallantry,  and  his  vanity, 
belong  lefs  to  the  Blander  than  to  his  continental  neigh¬ 
bours.  Fortiguerra  makes  a  very  amufing  character  of 
the  Ferrau  or  Ferrargus,  of  Englifh  romance;  a  Spanilh 
warrior  deftitute  of  pity  or  faith.  Our  author  transforms 
him  into  a  fighting  prieit,  at  once  warlike  and  a  coward; 
religious  and  repentant,  and  the  next  moment  laying  in 
frefh  (tore  of  crime  for  the  employment  of  religion  and 
repentance  :  an  hypocrite  and  a  fatyr.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  author,  like  Cervantes,  and  unlike  all  other  pa- 
rodifts,  when  he  burlefqued  the  weak  points  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  poets,  aflimilated  their  beauties  into  his  owncom- 
pofition.  His  ftyle,  however,  though  plain,  is  inelegant, 
and  his  witticifms  often  vulgar. 

Spanish  Poetry. — The  oldeft  fpecimens  of  Spanilh 
poetry  are  the  popular  ballads  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  Cid. 
They  were  compofed,  according  to  Sanchez,  about  the 
12th  century,  and  which,  in  the  various  forms  of  rude 
epic  and  romance,  have  acquired  a  great  and  deferved  ce¬ 
lebrity.  Next  follows  the  Poema  de  Alexandra  Magno, 
which  it  feems  was  tranflated  from  the  Latin  of  one  Are- 
tinus  Quichilinus,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1240.  Alexan¬ 
der’s  life  receives  in  this  fome  curious  additions,  which 
appear  to  have  an  eaftern  origin.  They  were,  therefore, 
no  doubt,  taken  from  the  Moors. 

The  examples  of  Alphonfo  X.  and  XI.  made  poetifing 
a  courtly  amufement;  and  in  the  reign  of  John  II. 
the  Spanilh  nobility  with  one  accord  began  to  rhyme. 
They  confined  themfelves  chiefly  to  amatory  and  quizzi¬ 
cal  pieces  of  a  light  kind  :  hence  the  marquis  de  Vellena, 
who  wrote  an  Art  of  Poetry,  calls  it  in  this  age  “  La  cien- 
cia  gaya,  the  gay  fcience.”  The  above-mentioned  au¬ 
thor,  andonejuan  deMena,  who  wrote  the  “Labyrinth,” 
a  poem  in  300  ftanzas,  were  the  chief  verfifiers  of  this 
kind;  but  136  lyric  poets  are  faid  to  have  flourilhed  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  favourite  metre  of  the  early  Spanilh  poets  was  the 
redondilla,  a  verfe  of  four  trochees.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Arabs. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  very  remarkable  fpecies  of  poe¬ 
try  called  romance,  which  is  a  curious  intermedium  be¬ 
tween  blank  verfe  and  rhyme.  The  lines,  confifting  of 
eight  fylJables,  are  alternately  blank  and  afonantes.  Now 
the  afonantes  are  rhymes  which  do  not  require,  like  ours, 
and  like  the  confonantes,  that  the  terminating  vowels  and 
confonants  Ihould  be  the  fame  as  in  the  word  with  which 
it  is  intended  to  rhyme:  the  vowels  only  muft  be  the 
fame,  but  all  the  confonants  different ;  as  dielio  and  affirmo, 
debo  and  prefio,  rapido  and  Mari.  As  a  compenfation  to 
the  ear  for  this  lets  perfect  echo,  the  poet  is  expected  to 
ufe  the  fame  afonantes  throughout  the  whole  aft  or  piece; 
thus,  albor otan,  pr ofa,  j ota,  i opa ,  vift oria,  pafm ofa, 
not orius,  fanfarrona,  & c.  are  all  afonantes  to  each  other. 

The  conqueft  of  Spain  by  the  Moors  tended  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  this  country  the  eaftern  ftyle  of  poetry,  and  thus 
opened  an  unexplored  mine  of  riches  and  novelties.  A 
variety  of  elegant  fpiritual  creations  became  known,  the 
offspring  of  imaginations  expofed  to  other  climes,  and 
infpired  by  intenfer  feelings.  The  Romance  of  Antar, 
the  account  of  Alexander,  Ihow  that  the  eaftern  tribes 
had  acquired,  in  various  forms  of  mutilation,  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Antar  is  the  very  proto¬ 
type  of  Samfon  ;  but  his  love  is  of  a  purer  caft,  and  his 
affectionate  feelings  towards  his  brothers,  who  ill-treated 
him,  are  fine  moral  illuftrations  that  are  met  with  in  this 
part  of  fcripture. 

From  an  early  period  the  Spaniards,  a  very  religious 
9  N  people, 
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people,  cultivated  facred  plays.  The  Autos  Sacramen- 
tales  have  furnifhed  fucceeding  authors  with  interefting 
hints.  It  is  faid  that  our  popular  Don  Juan  firft  oc¬ 
curred  in  one  of  thefe  periods.  The  beggars  of  Spain 
alfo  furnifhed  poetry,  or  at  leaft  romance,  with  interefting 
matter.  They  feem  to  have  been  a  clever,  witty,  pilfering 
fet,  who  lived  very  well  in  fuch  a  country  as  Spain  ;  and  by 
the  contrail  they  formed  with  the  gravity  of  the  grandees, 
whom  they  frequently  plundered,  were  amufing  enough. 
Mendoza,  a  fkilful  fatirift,  rendered  the  “  guolo  picarefco, 
or  tafte  for  beggary,”  known  beyond  the  precindts  of  his 
country.  In  his  “  Lazarillo  de  Tormes”  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  numerous  clafs  of  novels  (of  which  Gil 
Bias  is  the  belt  fpecimen)  that  treat  of  the  ftratagems  of 
thieves.  The  belt  part  of  Mendoza’s  work  conlifted  of 
fome  fatirical  ftrokes  on  the  Inquifition  ;  but  they  were 
fupprelfed  through  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  that  potent 
tribunal. 

Garcilaflo  de  la  Vega  and  Bofcan  introduced  the  Italian 
method  of  verfifying  into  Spain.  This  was  a  great  re¬ 
finement  on  the  rude  ballads  ;  but  a  bad  fpirit  of  imita¬ 
tion  induced  authors  to  copy  not  only  Italian  ftyle  but 
Italian  fubjedts  ;  and  the  tranflation  of  Ariofto  caufed  an 
hundred  abfurd  imitations  in  praife  of  Charles  V.  called 
Coroleids,  which  became  ridiculoufiy  famous. 

Spain  ftands  higher  in  her  drama  than  in  any  orher 
branch  of  poetry.  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  are  its 
belt  authors.  Cervantes ,  the  author  of  the  unimitated 
Don  Quixote,  wrote  many  plays;  but,  if  we  except  his 
“Siege  of  Numantium,”  they  are  not  worth  reading 
now.  All  his  merits  are  to  be  found  in  his  romance, 
which  contains  many  of  thofe  beautiful  paffages  which 
adorned  the  ancient  romances,  though  it  fo  effedtually 
fatirizes  the  exuberance  and  other  faults  which  difgraced 
them. 

Spain  was,  like  England,  an  original  fchool  of  the 
drama.  The  two  nations  purfued  their  route  by  different 
tracks ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  had  many  features 
in  common.  Defpifing  the  unities,  in  the  introduction 
of  both  tragic  and  comic  fcenes,  in  the  fame  piece,  and 
even  in  the  conftrudtion  of  the  pieces; — all  thefe  marks 
belong  to  the  whole  period  of  the  hiltory  of  the  Spanifh 
drama  ;  with  us  they  adorned  the  ftage  only  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age.  Perhaps  the  reafon  the  Spaniards  did  not 
vie  with  the  authors  of  that  age  was  that  they  wrote  too 
much. 

The  prolific  genius  of  the  Spanifh  poets  is  aftonilhing. 
Allowing  for  all  the  exaggerations  of  hiftorians,  it  does 
clearly  appear,  that  Lope  de  Vega  compoled  upwards  of 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  lines.  Vincente  Marina,  a 
friend  of  Lopez,  left  behind  him  360  quires  of  paper, 
clofely  written,  of  his  own  compofitions;  and  a  Portu- 
guefe  poet,  Macedo,  contemporary  with  the  former,  wrote 
106  printed  works,  and  30  MSS. 

Lope  de  Vega. — ’The  “  Arcadia”  of  this  author  is  a  paf- 
toral  poem,  written,  it  is  faid,  at  the  command  of  his  pa¬ 
tron  Alva,  to  the  private  hiltory  of  whofe  family  the  ftory 
has  been  fuppofed  to  have  a  refemblance.  It  is  as  follows  : 
Anfrifo,  a  young  fhepherd  of  noble  extraction,  loves  a 
maiden  named  Belifarda,  who  requites  his  love.  Her  pa¬ 
rents,  however,  would  marry  her  to  the  rich,  but  ignorant, 
prefumptuous,  unpolifhed,  and  unworthy,  Salicio.  An- 
frifo’s  parents  are  induced  to  fend  him  away  to  a  diftant 
pafture  ;  but  by  accident  Belifarda  and  her  father  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  fame  land,  and  the  love-meetings  are  renewed. 
Scandal  becomes  bufy  ;  and,  to  fave  his  lady’s  honour,  the 
twain  fets  off  for  Italy.  Travelling  one  night  he  lofes 
his  way,  and  meets  with  a  magician,  who  promites  any 
thing  he  wifhes.  Anfrifo  afks  to  fee  Belifarda;  and  the 
magician,  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  in  an  inopportune 
time,  brings  him  to  a  place  where  he  beholds  Olympio, 
another  fuitor  of  the  lady’s,  exchanging  prefents  with 
her.  The  magician  takes  him  off  in  a  whirlwind,  and 
then  difappears,  leaving  him  tortured  with  the  thought 
of  his  fair  one’s  perfidioufnefs.  When  he  returns  home, 
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after  fome  time,  he  affeCts  to  court  another  lady,  to  make 
Belifarda  jealous;  and  fo  completely  fucceeds,  that  the 
latter  marries  Salicio  in  a  rage.  The  lovers  foon  after 
meet,  when  the  bufinefs  of  exchanging  the  prefents  is 
explained  in  fuch  a  manner  as  nearly  drives  Anfrifo  dii- 
traCted  at  his  own  credulity.  In  this  ftate  he  is  advifed  by 
Polinefta,  a  fage  enchantrefs,  to  apply  to  the  liberal  arts, 
where  in  fcientific  purfuits  he  may  obliterate  the  memory 
of  his  love.  Accordingly  the  ladies  Grammar,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Geometry,  Mufic,  Poetry,  See.  fing  or  recite 
their  own  praifes  to  him,  until  he  is  prepared  to  afeend 
the  hill  and  enter  the  temple  of  Defengano,  an  allegorical 
perfonage  of  great  repute  among  the  peninfular  poets. 

“  Angelica,”  the  next  of  Lope’s  poems,  is  an  uncon¬ 
nected  irregular  tale.  A  dying  king  of  Seville  leaves  his 
kingdom  to  the  greateft  beauty  that  can  be  found,  and 
appoints  feven  j udges  to  eieCt  the  fucceffor.  Of  courfe 
the  defeription  of  the  various  candidates  gives  ample 
fcope  for  poetical  difplay.  Thus,  a  very  ugly  woman 
having  offered  herfelf  juft  before  the  heroine  Angelica, 
the  author  expreffes  his  difguft  in  pretty  plain  terms,  but 
then  burfts  forth  thus  beautifully  : 

Yet  thou  art  welcome  here,  as  is  the  cloud 
That  gathers  in  the  eaft  before  the  day, 

And  with  its  tempering  mantle  ferves  to  fhroud 
The  orb  of  fire  that  flowly  wins  its  way. 

So  art  thou  welcome  here,  where  elfe  the  crowd 
Too  fuddenly  had  felt  the  dazzling  ray, 

When  that  Cathayan  day-ftar  on  the  fight 
Arofe  in  all  the  lu lire  of  her  light.  Holland. 

The  converfation  of  the  judges  of  this  delicate  caufe  is 
very  amufing.  One  was  for  trying  if  the  “  form  accorded 
with  the  face,  as  fculptors  try  their  work  by  rule  and 
line.”  Another  agrees  with  this,  learnedly  difeovering, 
that 

“  Beauty  is  the  fymmetry  of  parts 
And  in  this  fymmetry  when  all  are  bound, 

There  is  the  magnet  that  attracts  all  hearts.” 
When  Lopez  in  conclufion  exclaims — 

“  Oh  dotards,  through  your  fpeCtacles  who  pry. 

And  alk  the  meafure  of  a  lovely  face, 

Meafure  the  influence  of  a  womans  eye, 

And  ye  may  then,  I  ween,  compute  the  fpace 
That  intervenes  between  the  earth  and  fky.” 

Along  with  Angelica,  Lope  publilhed  a  poem  called 
“  Dragontia,”  which,  in  faCt,  is  a  lying  account  of  the 
adventures  of  fir  Francis  Drake,  who  is  the  Dragon  and 
the  bad  hero  of  the  piece.  In  the  exordium,  Chriftianity 
appears  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  complains 
bitterly  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  this  dragon,  fir  Francis 
Drake.  The  prayer  is  heard  ;  and  Enim  is  fent  to 
excite  fir  F.  Drake,  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  to  engage  in 
another  expedition.  During  his  voyage,  fome  fliips  being 
loft,  the  poet,  with  much  facetioufnefs,  hints  at  their 
going  to  hell  by  water;  and,  when  anchored  before  Porto 
Rico,  fome  officers  having  been  killed  by  the  Spanifti 
ordnance  while  at  fupper,  he  tells  us,  that  the  fait  was 
overturned  as  a  fign  of  bad  luck,  and  that  fixteen  perfons 
fupt  with  death  that  night ;  the  tables,  diflies,  fervants,  and 
mafters,  all  going  to  hell  together.  The  fufferings  of 
fome  Englifli  put  to  the  torture  to  extort  confeffion,  like- 
wife  furnifh  Lope  with  fubjeCt  for  merriment.  That 
Drake  dealt  with  the  devil,  and  carried  about  with  him  a 
familiar  fpirit  in  a  ring,  and  that  he  was  poifoned  by  his  own 
people  becaufe  he  kept  all  the  booty  to  himfelt,  is  alfo 
molt  poetically  proved.  The  valour  of  the  Spaniards  is 
every-where  apparent ;  and  the  Englifti  are  only  allowed 
fuch  accidental  advantages  as  the  weather,  or  extremely 
fuperior  force,  are  able  to  give.  The  whole  poem  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  thanfgiving  to  the  Lord  for  having  made 
war  on  the  Dragon  and  the  Harlot  (Elizabeth),  and 
placed  a  hook  in  the  Dragon’s  mouth,  tied  up  his  tongue, 
and  given  his  head  a  prey  to  fifties. 
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The  next  work  of  De  Vega’s  was  his  “  Jerufalem,”  an 
attempt  at  the  epic  ftyle,  in  which  he  completely  failed. 
It  has  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end.  Its  parts  are 
perfeCly  unconneCed ;  and,  when  read  through,  you 
have  learnt  nothing.  Critics  aver,  however,  that  there 
is  much  elegant  imagination  in  this  poem,  and  a  tiflue 
of  brilliant  expreflions.  The  fubjeC  is  the  crufade  of 
which  the  lion-hearted  Richard  was  the  hero,  a  fubjeC, 
one  would  fuppofe,  that  might  infpire  almoft  any  poet. 
The  corpfe  of  one  Ifidro  being  carried  in  procelfion  to 
king  Philip  III.  his  majefty  therefore  recovered,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  Ifidro  canonized.  Lope  took  up  the  fubjeC,  and 
wrote  in  a  long  poem  a  perfeC  hiftory  of  all  Ifidro’s 
miracles,  among  which  he  did  not  forget  the  humble  one 
of  making  his  oxen  work  without  driving,  and  the  more 
portentous  hiftory  of  drawing  from  the  mouth  of  his 
kettle  all  the  food  he  chofe  to  give  in  alms.  In  this,  as 
in  all  his  other  works,  the  fame  running  after  bright 
thoughts  and  images,  to  the  negledt  of  the  main  ftory,  is 
apparent.  But  certainly  his  vanity  muft  compensate 
fome  readers  for  his  prolixity. 

The^/atmcaZpoems  of  Lope  are  poignant,  and  fometimes 
refined.  He  pourtrays  with  a  delicate  but  pure  touch 
the  abfurdityof  an  overweening  anxiety  for  ornamented 
language,  which  fome  of  his  contemporaries  betrayed  j 
and  there  is  one  fault  in  poets,  which  the  moderns  muft 
plead  guilty  of,  that  he  laflies  fo  well,  that  we  muft  tranf- 
cribe  the  paffage  : 

Down  to  a  valley  from  the  mountain’s  height 

Precipitate  the  melted  ices  flow. 

There,  between  fhores  where  fragile  fern-tufts  grow, 
And  elms  and  woodland  vines,  a  fylvan  fight, 

The  cryftal  waters  fleep  ;  the  nymphs  delight, 

Defporting  there,  to  bathe  their  breafts  of  fnow  ; 

Sweet  (hips  of  love,  that  plough  a  narrower  main 
Than  the  tall  bark  that  leaves  the  fliores  of  Spain. 

A  valley  like  a  vaflal  lies  below, 

Which,  to  fupply  with  fap  the  floral  brood, 

Draws  from  its  icy  breaft  at  every  vein, 

Infatiateftill,  the  hoary  mountain’s  flood. 

And  on  this  mount,  and  by  thisfpring  fo  fair, 

There  happen’d  to  me — nothing  I  declare. 

How  many  poems  would  this  ftanza  introduce  in  fober 
earneft ! 

His  “  Dorothea”  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  accion  in  profa, 
a  very  long  ftory  told  in  dialogue,  of  which  there  are 
feveral  fpecimens  in  the  Spanilh  and  Portuguefe  languages. 
This  was  his  laft  and  favourite  work;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  derive  any  preference  over  his  other  long  poems. 
It  is  teflelated,  like  them,  with  brilliants ;  but  all  order 
or  artifice  is  entirely  omitted. 

Of  Lope’s  dramatic  works  it  is  fuflicient  to  remark, 
that  they  are  held  in  very  high  eftimation  in  Spain,  but 
that  they  have  the  ufual  faults  of  unfinifhed  authors :  they 
abound  in  excellent  remarks,  and  linking  images  and 
fituations  ;  but  they  want  the  lucidus  ordo  which  fliould 
ever  attend  the  conduC  of  a  plot,  and  the  development 
of  charaCers. 

Calderoni,  originally  a  foldier,  then  a  prieft,  takes  the 
firft  rank  amongft  the  dramatifts  of  Spain.  Powerful  in 
imagination,  of  a  lively  and  elegant  fancy,  a  perfect 
mailer  of  thofe  minute  touches  which  infenfibly  captivate 
the  heart,  choice  in  his  language,  noble  in  his  fentiments, 
the  champion  of  honour,  the  perpetual  lauder  of  virtue, 
Calderoni  forms  a  grand  and  rare  inftance  of  exquifite 
dramatic  talents  exerted  in  the  caufe  of  morals  and  piety. 
No  author  Ihows  more  clearly  the  origin  of  that  grand 
diftinCion  we  have  expounded  between  the  amative 
poetry  of  the  ancients  and  the  refined  language  of  love 
which  has  fhone  amonglt  Chriftian  bards.  But  it  is  not 
the  loves  and  the  virtues  of  chivalry  alone  that  he  cele¬ 
brates  :  he  is  equally  the  bard  of  humble  life:  yet  no 
low  intrigues  nor  vulgar  wit  deform  his  page.  Calderoni 
is  always  the  painter  of  the  excellent :  he  culls  from  the 
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verieft  drofs  the  pureft  ore.  He  compofed  120  plays,  and 
about  an  hundred  autos  facramentates,  a  confiderable 
number;  but  fo  inferior  to  the  labours  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
that  fome  critics  afiert  the  greater  correCnefs  of  Calde¬ 
roni  and  his  finifhed  ftyle  of  his  compofitions  to  the 
paucity  of  his  labours. 

In  his  comedies,  which  areof  three  forts,  viz.  deTeatro, 
Heroicas,  and  de  Capa  y  Efpada,  “  he  introduced,”  fays 
Luzan,  “repartees,  ready  wit,  fudden attachments,  night- 
rounds,  clandeftine  entrances,  ftriCnefs  of  honour,  duel¬ 
ling,  ladies  that  are  haughty,  yet  at  the  fame  time  of  eafy 
approach,  and  always  ready  to  cheat  their  fathers  and 
brothers  ;  in  Ihort,  an  exaggerated  piCure  of  the  gallantry 
of  the  times.  They  contain,”  adds  the  fame  author, 
“the  chief  art  of  all,  which  is  that  of  interefting  the 
fpeCator  or  reader,  and  hurrying  him  on  from  fcene  to 
fcene,  not  merely  without  wearinefs,  but  with  an  eager 
defire  to  witnefs  the  cataftrophe  ;  a  moft  eflential  quality, 
which  not  many  of  the  poets  of  other  nations,  who  have 
been  great  obfervers  of  rules,  can  boaft  of  pofiefiing. 
That  cenfure  is  not  ill  founded,”  continues  Luzan, 
“  which  attributes  to  him  a  want  of  variety  in  his  fub- 
jeCs  and  charaCers  5  but,  in  a  writer  who  poflefies  the 
fuperior  qualifications  of  Calderoni,  and  the  fafcination 
of  his  ftyle,  many  faults  may  be  excufed,  and  may  be  even 
noticed  as  evidences  of  (kill,  till  another  (hall  come,  who, 
emulating  his  beauties,  is  free  from  his  defeCs,  As  this 
has  not  yet  been  beheld  amongft  us,  Calderoni  retains 
almoft  all  his  original  fame;  he  has  ferved  and  Hill  ferves 
as  a  model  of  excellence,  and  his  comedies  are  the  moft 
available  treafures  of  our  theatres.”  Luzan,  la  Poetica, 
lib.  iii.  ch.  1 . 

The  Portuguese  Poetry  is  worthy  of  note  only  in 
the  ftrains  of  Camoens.  Many  beautiful  ballads  and  fongs 
have  been  produced  in  that  country;  but  imitation  of 
the  Spaniards  and  cultivation  of  Italian  poetry  occupy 
the  place  of  original  coinpofition  in  more  important  works. 

Of  the  various  poetical  compofitions  written  by  Ca¬ 
moens,  the  epic  poem,  entitled  “  Lufiad,”  is  the  only  one 
which  makes  him  known  in  modern  times.  The  fubjeC 
of  this  poem  is  the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the 
Portuguefe,  under  Vafco  de  Gama  ;  and  the  fleet  is  con¬ 
duced  by  the  poet  round  the  coaft  of  Africa  to  Calicut, 
on  the  Malabar  coaft.  In  the  courfe  of  the  voyage  the 
author  introduces  a  great  variety  of  defcriptions,  which 
his  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  world  to  which  they 
relate  renders  noble  and  interefting.  Some  of  his  poetical 
fiCions  are  conceived  with  true  genius;  and  the  giant 
Adamaftor,  the  guardian  of  the  Cape  of  Tempefts,  (iince 
called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,)  is  a  creature  of  fancy  as 
fublime  as  the  imagination  of  a  poet  has  produced. 
“  On  the  whole,”  fays  Dr.  Aikin,  (Gen.  Biog.)  “  the  want 
of  a  well-conneCed  plan,  the  negleC  of  proper  decorum, 
the  monftrous  mixture  of  the  Heathen  with  the  Chriftian 
mythology,  and  the  general  baldnefs  and  want  of  elevation 
in  the  ftyle,  place  this  work  far  beneath  the  principal  epics 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.”  The  whole  work,  fays 
Dr.  Blair,  (LeCures  on  Rhetoric,  &c.  vol.  iii.)  “  is  con¬ 
duced  according  to  the  epic  plan.  Both  the  fubjeC  and 
the  incidents  are  magnificent;  and,  joined  with  fome 
wildnefs  and  irregularity,  there  appear  in  the  execution 
much  poetic  fpirit,  ftrong  fancy,  and  bold  defcription. 
There  is  no  attempt  towards  painting  charaCers  in  the 
poem;  Vafco  is  the  hero,  and  the  only  perfonage  indeed 
that  makes  any  figure.  The  machinery  of  the  Lufiad  is 
perfeCly  extravagant;  not  only  is  it  formed  of  a  fingular 
mixture  of  Chriftian  ideas  and  Pagan  mythology,  but  it 
is  fo  conduCed,  that  the  Pagan  gods  appear  to  be  the 
true  Deities,  and  Chrift  and  the  Blefled  Virgin  to  be 
fubordinate  agents.  One  great  fcope  of  the  Portuguefe 
expedition,  our  author  informs  us,  is  to  propagate  the 
Chriftian  faith,  and  to  extirpate  Mahometanifm.  In  this 
religious  undertaking,  the  great  proteCor  of  the  Portu- 
guele  is  Venus,  and  their  great  adverfary  is  Bacchus, 
whofe  difpleafure  is  excited,  by  Vafco’s  attempting  to 
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rival  his  fame  in  the  Indies.  Councils  of  the  gods  are 
held,  in  which  Jupiter  is  introduced,  as  foretelling  the 
downfal  of  Mahometanifm,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
Gofpel.  Vafco,  in  great  diftrefs  from  a  ftorm,  prays  moft 
ferioufly  to  God  ;  implores  the  aid  of  Chrift  and  the 
Virgin,  and  begs  for  fuch  afliftance  as  was  given  to  the 
Ifraelites  when  they  were  palling  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 
to  the  apoftle  Paul  when  he  was  in  hazard  of  Ihipwreck. 
In  return  to  this  prayer,  Venus  appears,  who,  difcerning 
the  ftorm  to  be  the  work  of  Bacchus,  complains  to  Jupiter, 
and  procures  the  winds  to  be  calmed.  Such  ftrange  and 
prepofterous  machinery  fnows  how  much  authors  have 
been  milled  by  the  abfurd  opinion,  that  there  could  be 
no  epic  poetry  without  the  gods  of  Homer.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  work,  indeed,  the  author  gives  us  an  awkward 
falvo  for  his  whole  mythology;  making  the  goddefs 
Thetis  inform  Vafco,  that  the,  and  the  reft  of  the  Heathen 
deities,  are  no  more  than  names  to  defcribe  the  operations 
of  Providence.”  There  is,  however,  fome  line  machinery, 
of  a  different  kind,  in  the  Luliad.  The  genius  of  the 
river  Ganges  appearing  to  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal  in 
a  dream,  inviting  that  prince  to  difcover  his  fecret  fprings, 
and  acquainting  him,  that  he  was  the  deftined  monarch 
for  whom  the  treafures  of  the  Eaft  were  relerved,  is  a 
happy  idea.  But  the  nobleft  conception  of  this  fort  is  in 
the  fifth  canto,  where  Vafco  is  recounting  to  the  king  of 
Melinda  all  the  wonders  which  he  met  with  in  his  navi¬ 
gation.  He  tells  him,  that  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  never  before  had  been  doubled 
by  any  navigator,  there  appeared  to  them  on  a  fudden,  a 
huge  and  monftrous  phantom  riling  out  of  the  fea,  in 
the  midft  of  tempefts  and  thunders,  with  a  head  that 
reached  the  clouds,  and  a  countenance  that  filled  them 
with  terror.  This  was  the  genius,  or  guardian,  of  that 
hitherto-unknown  ocean.  It  fpoke  to  them  with  a  voice 
like  thunder;  menaced  them  for  invading  thofe  feas 
which  he  had  fo  long  pofl'efled  undifturbed  ;  and  for 
daring  to  explore  thofe  l'ecrets  of  the  deep,  which  never 
had  been  revealed  to  the  eye  of  mortals;  required  them 
to  proceed  no  farther;  if  they  Ihould  proceed,  foretold 
all  the  fucceflive  calamities  that  were  to  befal  them  ;  and 
then,  with  a  mighty  noife,  difappeared.  This  picture  is 
fufficient  to  (how  that  Camoens  is  a  poet,  though  of  an 
irregular,  yet  of  a  bold  and  a  lofty,  imagination. 

The  following  Ihort  poems,  tranflated  by  lord  Strang- 
ford,  are  very  pretty  : 

Thou  haft  an  eye  of  tender  blue. 

And  thou  haft  locks  of  Daphne’s  hue, 

And  cheeks  that  fliame  the  morning’s  break, 

And  lips  that  might  forrednefs  make 
Rofes  feem  pale  befide  them  : 

But  whether foft  or  fweet  as  they, 

Lady  !  alas,  I  cannot  fay, 

For  I  have  never  tried  them. 

Yet  thfis  created  for  delight. 

Lady  !  thou  art  not  lovely  quite, 

Fordoft  thou  not  this  maxim  know. 

That  Prudery  is  Beauty’s  foe, 

A  (lain  that  mars  a  jewel ! 

And  ev’n  that  woman’s  angel  face 
Loles  a  portion  of  its  grace. 

If  woman’s  heart  be  cruel ! 

Love  is  a  fweet  and  blooming  boy, 

Yet  glowing  with  the  blulh  of  joy, 

And  (dill  in  youth’s  delicious  prime). 

Though  ag’d  as  patriarchal  Time, 

The  withering  god  defpifes  : 

Lady  !  would’ft  thou  for  ever  be 
As  fair,  and  young,  and  frelh,  as  he — 

Do  all  that  Love  advifes  ! 

When  the  girl  of  my  heart  is  on  perjury  bent, 

The  fweeteft  of  oaths  hides  the  falfeft  intent. 

And  Sufpicion,  abalh’d,  from  her  company  flies, 

When  (lie  fmiles  like  an  angel,  and  fwears  by  her  eyes. 


For  in  them  fuch  magic,  Ihe  knows,  is  difplay’d, 

That  a  tear  can  convince,  and  a  look  can  perfuade; 

And  Ihe  thinks  that  I  dare  not,  or  cannot,  refufe 
To  believe  on  their  credit  whate’er  Ihe  may  chufe. 

But  I’ve  learn’d  from  the  painful  experience  of  youth. 
That  vehement  oaths  never  conftitute  truth  ; 

And  I’ve  ftudied  thofe  treacherous  eyes,  and  I  find 
They  are  mutable  figns  of  a  mutable  mind  ! 

Then,  dear  one,  I’d  rather,  thrice  rather,  believe 
Whate’er  you  aflert,  even  though  to  deceive, 

Than  that  you  “  by  your  eyes”  Ihould  fo  wickedly  fwear„ 
And  fin  againft  heaven  ;  for  heaven  is  there  ! 

Of  French  Poetry. — We  have  before  faid  that  the 
French  have  produced  ballads  of  great  antiquity.  At 
a  very  early  period  they  alfo  compofed  multitudes  of 
romances  on  the  fubjedf  of  Charlemagne,  his  knights,  and 
his  vidtories  ;  and  moreover  excelled  in  the  great  length  and 
number  of  their  allegories.  But  a  ftili  greater  claim  is 
preferred  by  them  ;  which  is,  that  the  creation  of  the 
theatre  was  the  work  of  France.  At  a  time  when  the 
ancient  drama  was  forgotten,  the  French  firft  invented 
the  reprefentation  of  the  grand  events  which  accompanied 
the  eftablilhment  of  Chriftianity,  or  the  myfteries  of 
which  it  ordains  the  belief,  or  even  domeftic  fcenes  of 
gaiety  or  delight  to  amufe  the  leifure  of  the  great.  The 
pilgrims  who  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  firft  awakened 
curiofity,  by  directing  it  to  the  reprefentation  of  the 
objedts  which  had  occurred  to  them  in  their  pilgrimage. 
As  in  early  Greece,  thefe  dramatic  reprefentations  were 
reprefented  in  the  ftreets  and  roads;  and,  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  a  company  of  pilgrims,  who  had  folemn- 
ized  by  a  brilliant  fpedlacle  the  marriage  of  Charles  VI. 
and  Ifabeau  of  Bavaria,  vras  eftablilhed  at  Paris  by  a 
formal  charter,  and  undertook  to  divert  the  people  with 
regular  reprefentations.  They  were  called  the  Fraternity 
of  the  Pallion,  from  the  moft  celebrated  of  their  fpeCtacles, 
which  exhibited  the  myftery  of  the  Pallion.  Four-and-? 
twenty  charadiers  fucceflively  appeared  in  this  Myftery  ; 
among  whom  were  the  three  perfons  of  the  Trinity,  fix 
angels  or  archangels,  twelve  apoftles,  fix  devils,  Herod 
with  all  his  court,  and  feveral  other  charadiers  created  by 
the  poet.  Without  detailing  the  mufical  and  mechanical 
inventions,  which  appear  to  have  been  confiderable,  we 
will  cite  a  pafiage  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  whole.  After 
having  baptized  a  number  of  perfons  who  had  followed 
him  into  the  defert,  St.  John  is  required  to  baptize  Jefus 
himfelf.  Here  the  verfification  is  not  fo  remarkable  as 
the  notes,  which  almoft  carry  us  back  to  the  times  of 
thefe  Gothic  fpedlacles. 

“  Here  Jefus  enters  naked  into  the  river  Jordan  ;  and  St. 
John  takes  water  in  his  hand,  which  he  fprinkles  over  the 
head  of  Jefus  : 

St.John.  Sire,  vous  etes  baptife. 

Qui  a  votre  haute  noblefle 
N’  appartient  a  ma  fimplefle 
Si  digue  fervice  de  faire  ; 

Toutefois,  mon  Dieu  debonnaire, 

Veuille  fuppleer  le  furplus. 

“  Here  Jefus  comes  out  of  the  river,  and  throws  him¬ 
felf  on  his  knees,  naked  as  he  is,  before  Paradife.  Then 
God  the  Father  fpeaks,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  defcends  in 
the  form  of  a  white  dove  on  the  head  of  Jefus,  and  then 
returns  to  Paradife.  Here  be  it  remarked  that  the  fpeech 
of  God  the  Father  t'nuft  be  very  audibly  pronounced,  and 
well  drawn  out,  in  three  voices  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  foprano, 
a  counter-tenor,  and  thorough  bafs,  in  good  unifon  ;  and 
in  this  harmony  mull  be  pronounced  what  follows  : 

Hie  efi  filius  meus  diledus 
In  quo  mild  bene  compiacui. 

Celui-ci  eft  mon  fils  aime  Jefus, 

Qui  bien  me  plaift,  ma  plaifance  eft  en  lui,  &c.” 

Befides  characters  drawn  from  heaven  and  from  hell, 
allegories,  &c.  even  the  tenfes  of  verbs  were  compelled 
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to  come  forward  on  the  fcene ;  and  Regno,  Regnas,  Reg - 
navi,  are  among  the  dramatis  perfonas  of  one  of  the 
Moralities.  The  entertainment  not  unfrequently  faded 
forty  days ;  and,  with  all  its  defeats,  it  palled  from 
Trance  to  England,  and  to  other  courts  in  the  vicinity  of 
its  birth-place.  The  “  Avocat  Patelin,”  the  “  Medecin 
malgre  lui,”  and  a  few  other  farces  of  the  fame  damp, 
remain  to  us  from  the  merrier  fchool,  as  proofs  of  the  wit 
of  a  femi- barbarous  age.  At  length,  Les  Enfans  fans 
Souci  formed  a  company  for  enabling  farces,  under  the 
conduft  of  the  Prince  of  Fools:  fatire  and  perfonal  in- 
vedfive  fucceeded  to  religious  dreams ;  and  comedy  then 
began  to  take  its  ordinary  bent. 

Before  proceeding  further  into  our  Iketch  of  French 
poetry,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  great  difficulty 
an  Englidiman  has  in  analyzing  this  fubjedf.  The  poetry 
in  quedion  cannot  be  deficient  in  fome  very  material 
qualities  of  pleading,  or  it  would  not  be  fo  generally 
run  after  by  the  people  amongd  whom  it  has  arifen. 
Neverthelefs  it  feems  to  want  all  the  requifites  for  the 
higher  kinds  of  poetry.  The  language  turns  into  an 
anacreontic  fong,  or  into  an  epigram,  much  better  than 
ours  ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  paffions  of 
tragedy,  or  the  defcriptions  of  epic,  it  feems  quite  alien 
from  the  matter.  It  appears  inflated  and  unnatural. 
Now  this  impreffion  mud,  as  far  as  regards  the  language, 
be  wrong:  we  probably  acquire  it  from  aflociating 
frivolous  and  jocofe  ideas  with  many  French  words, 
which  Frenchmen,  however,  view  as  very  ferious  ex- 
preffions  when  combined  in  poetical  forms.  For  it  is  very 
curious  that  this  people  have  no  poetical  language.  Not 
only  do  they  arrange  the  words  nearly  in  the  fame  order 
in  verfe  as  in  profe,  but  they  rejedl  old  or  unufed  terms, 
called  poetical  words,  which  we  fo  carefully  cherilh.  We 
finall  forbear  therefore  all  remarks  on  the  beauty  or  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  verfe,  becaufe  we  are  fo  prejudiced  that 
we  cannot  enjoy  it,  except,  as  we  before  laid,  in  a  fong. 
We  can  no  more  fee  grace  in  theirantithetical  and  finilhed 
lines,  each  containing  its  idea,  than  Voltaire  could  take 
pleafure  in  the  rolling  and  continued  wave  of  unbroken 
thought  that  runs  often  without  a  paufe  through  five  or 
fix  lines  in  Milton. 

But  the  unfitnefs  of  the  French  tongue  for  poetry  was 
confefled  by  Voltaire.  In  his  epidle  to  Horace,  he  fays, 
Notre  langue,  un  peu  feche,  et  fans  inverfions, 

Peu-telle  fubjuguer  les  autres  nations  ? 

But  France  claims,  and  mud  be  allowed,  clearnefs  and 
variety,  the  only  qualities  profe  requires. 

France  was  behind  all  other  nations  in  the  regular 
drama,  whenCorneille  arofe,  to  whom  fucceeded  Racine  and 
Voltaire.  Thefe  three  authors  have  produced  all  the 
claims  their  country  poffeffes  to  the  character  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  people.  The  fird  was  evidently  a  man  who  dudied 
rules  and  unities,  and  had  a  great  refpe<5t  for  the 
ancients.  With  this,  however,  he  pollefied  a  naturally 
ftrong  fpirit  of  eloquence,  and  was  impreffed  even  to 
paffion  with  the  beauty  of  virtue.  We  find,  therefore,  in 
his  works,  heroics  of  a  fine  Roman  cad,  doically  moral, 
full  of  grand  fentiments,  and  occafionally  good  political 
maxims.  Nor  are  the  charaflers  of  Corneille  wanting  in 
paffion  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  occafionally  difplay  very 
great  energy  ;  and  there  is  in  the  dialogue  much  of  that 
fublimity  which  arifes  from  the  concife  expreffion  of  a 
lofty  thought.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Corneille’s  per- 
fonages  have  all  of  them  a  tedious  refemblance.  They 
are  all  grand  ;  therefore  cannot  be  natural.  This  was  a 
fydematic  fault  with  him.  He  profefl'ed  to  teach  morals 
on  the  dage,  a  laudable  endeavour,  but  not  to  be  accom- 
pliflied  except  in  an  indirect  manner.  As  to  his  flyle, 
alfo,  the  French  themfelves  confefs  that  he  is  extremely 
harfh,  and  fometimes  low.  Another  more  abfurd  fault 
is  the  mean  fenfual  gallantry  that  debafes  fome  of  his 
prouded  heroes,  and  this  cannot  be  concealed  by  the  ex¬ 
travagant  compliment  and.  bombadical  difcourfes  which 
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he  puts  in  their  mouths.  In  his  Cid,  the  mod  admired 
of  his  pieces,  he  entirely  negle&ed  the  unity  of  place,  and 
that  of  time  in  great  meafure  ;  gave  his  imagination  free 
range,  and  consequently  moved  the  hearts  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  in  a  vehement  degree.  Corneille  has  been  much 
praifed  for  having  dared  to  introduce,  during  the  victories 
of  Louis  XIV.  obfervations  into  his  plays  tending  to  de¬ 
nounce  war  and  conqued. 

Racine  is  proverbial  for  his  elegant  and  mufical  verfe. 
He  is  entirely  oppofed  in  this  refpefit  to  Corneille,  and  is 
perhaps  as  much  too  fmooth  as  the  latter  was  too  rough. 
The  facrifice  of  fenfe  to  found  is  very  remarkable  in 
Racine’s  works.  In  his  charaflers  his  monotony  was 
more  remarkable  than  even  his  predeceffor’s ;  and  the 
love  of  his  heroes  was  more  trifling  than  the  inflated 
amoroufnefs  of  Corneille. 

But  we  cannot  fay  that  Racine  is  deflitute  of  energy 
We  obferve  in  the  following  paffage  of  his  fird  work, 
“Les  Freres  Ennemis,”  fome  natural  and  forcible  ex- 
preffions  of  hate : 

Je  ne  fais  fi  mon  coeur  s’appaifera  jamais : 

Ce  n’ed  pas  fon  orgueil,  c’ed  lui  feul  que  je  hais. 

Nous  avons  l’un  &  l’autre  une  haine  obdinee  ; 

Elle  n’ed  pas,  Creon,  l’ouvrage  d’une  annee  ; 

Elle  ed  n6e  avec  nous,  &  fa  noire  fureur, 

Auffitot  que  la  vie,  entra  dans  notre  coeur. 

Nous  etions  ennemis  des  la  plus  tendre  enfance,  See. 

Et  maintenant,  Creon,  que  j’attends  fa  venue, 

Ne  crois  pas  que  pour  lui  ma  haine  diminue; 

Plus  il  approche,  &  plus  il  me  femble  odieux, 

Et  fans  doute  il  faudra  qu’elle  eclate  a  fes  yeux. 

Again  in  his  “  Andromache,”  his  chef-d’ouvre,  a  fine 
touch  of  that  fublimity  which  the  French  called  coup  de 
theatre  occurs.  Hermione,  in  the  agonies  of  difappointed 
love,  prevails  on  Oredes,  her  rejedted  fuitor,  to  murder 
Pyrrhus,  whom  (he  adores,  at  the  moment  of  his  marriage 
with  Andromache.  He  executes  the  terrible  commiffion  : 
but,  when  he  experts  to  receive  her  thanks  and  her 
affection  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience,  her  former  ten- 
dernefs  for  Pyrrhus  returns,  and  die  pours  forth  on 
Oredes  the  bittered  reproaches.  The  whole  fcene  is  ex- 
quifitely  wrought  5  and  (he  difavows  the  command 
which  file  had  given  to  him  in  the  following  impaffioned 
lines : 

Mais,  parle  !  de  fon  fort  qui  t’a  rendu  1’arbitre  ? 

Pourquoi  Paffaffiner  ?  Qu’a-t-il  fait  ?  A  quel  titre  ? 

Qui  te  l’a  dit  ? 

Certainly  fublimity  mud  be  allowed  to  this  bold  and 
almolt  didraught  “  Who  bade  thee  ?”  But  the  anfwer 
to  the  appalling  quedion  made  by  Oredes  dedroys  it  in 
the  reading : 

O  dieux  !  quoi  !  ne  m’avez  vous  pas 
Vous-meme  ici  tantot  ordonne  fon  trepas  ? 

It  is  faid,  however,  that  Talma,  by  the  deep  tone  of  ffiame 
and  defpondency  with  which  he  pronounces  thefe  two 
lines,  renders  them  very  impreffive. 

Racine  was  very  much  cramped  by  the  unities.  He 
obferves  them  with  more  fidelity  than  any  other  dramatid 
that  can  be  named.  Voltaire’s  criticifm  on  Racine  is 
very  good  : 

Plus  pur,  plus  elegant,  plus  tendre, 

Et  parlant  au  cceur  de  plus  pres, 

Nous  attachant,  fans  nous  furprendre, 

Et  ne  fe  dementant  jamais  3 
Racine  obferve  les  portraits 
De  Bajazet,  de  Xiphares; 

De  Britannicus,  d’Hippolyte, 

A  peine  il  didingue  leurs  traits  3 
Ils  ont  tous  le  meme  merite, 

Tendres,  galans_,  doux,  &  diferets  5 
Et  1’ Amour,  qui  marche  a  leur  fuite, 

Les  croit  des  courtifans  Fran5ai$. 

9  O  In 
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In  comedy  this  author  produced  “  Les  Plaideurs,”  a 
fatirical  attack  on  the  popular  orators  of  the  day,  in  which 
be  was  afiifted  by  many  witty  and  accomplifhed  friends. 

The  ambitious  Voltaire,  by  whofe  labours  fo  much  of 
the  enlightenment  of  the  world  has  been  effefted,  had  in 
view  the  reform  of  the  ftage  ;  and  accordingly  he  paid  that 
attention  to  ftage-effeft  which  has  never  been  forgotten 
by  fuccefsful  poets.  The  introduction  of  the  cataifrophe 
before  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  which  before  his  time  was 
generally  related  by  an  aftor,  was  broughtabout  by  this  au¬ 
thor.  Though  he  is  inferior  to  Corneille  in  concifenefs,  in 
vigour  of  paflion,  grandeur  of  fentiment,  and  to  Racine  in 
pathetic  emotion  and  in  elegance;  yet  in  his  portraiture 
of  Ample  unforced  fprings  of  aftion,  in  his  variety  of 
character,  and  in  his  clever  management  of  dialogue,  he 
deferves  much  praife.  The  fourth  aft  of  his  Mahomet 
may  vie  with  the  works  of  the  fecond-rate  Englifh  drama¬ 
tics.  But,  on  the  whole,  Voltaire’s  poetical  merits  chiefly 
reft  on  his  tales,  fatires,  epiftles,  and  fmaller  productions. 
In  thefe  cafual  Tallies  of  genius,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
name  of  the  author  will  ever  be  ranked  among  the  moft 
celebrated,  and  will  often  be  regarded  as  the  firft.  In 
thefe  pieces  he  continually  prefents  us  with  ingenious 
fimilies,  and  allufions  at  once  poignant  and  inftruCtive; 
we  difcover  in  them  the  delicacy  and  lightnefs  of  the  man 
of  the  world,  united  with  the  dignity  and  eafe  of  the  phi- 
lofopher.  His  “  Henriade”  was  a  fine  bold  attempt  at  the 
epic,  and  fhowed  a  great  mafter  of  the  refources  of  the 
French  tongue;  but  the  natural  difficulty  which  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  rhyme  occafioned,  the  confined  nature  of  his 
fubjeft,  and  his  falfe  admiration  for  the  cold  beauties  of 
Lucretius,  all  tended  to  ruin  the  fire  of  his  mufe;  and 
this  work,  though  famous  in  France,  is  not  often  read 
through  in  other  countries.  It  is  very  deftitute  of  dra¬ 
matic  effeCt;  and,  though  abounding  in  fine  defcriptions, 
thefe  are  evidently  inferior  to  the  claflic  fources  from 
which  they  are  borrowed.  Voltaire  attempted  comedy, 
but  his  works  in  this  line  contain  little  wit  or  humour, 
though  a  great  deal  of  pedantry  and  affectation,  fome  grofs, 
equivoques  and  ribaldries.  He  may  be  contented,  how¬ 
ever,  without  a  high  name  for  his  poetry,  who  has  left 
an  eternal  memorial  of  his  exiftence  in  his  profe. 

When  Voltaire  was  growing  into  repute,  Crlbillon  was 
brought  forward  with  great  eclat,  as  his  rival  in  tragedy. 
This  author  is  a  curious  fpecimen  of  the  poorfhift  a  man 
deftitute  of  genius  is  forced  to  make  ufe  of  when  he  willies 
to  perform  great  things.  Having  obferved  the  powerful 
intereft  which  terror  excited  in  the  hands  of  Corneille 
and  the  Greek  tragedifts,  he  introduced  the  moft  horrid 
and  bombaftical  fcenes  on  the  ftage,  which  “  out-heroded 
Herod”  with  a  vengeance. 

LaMotte,  the  well-known  author  offome  pleafing  fables, 
(which  however  were  eclipfed  by  La  Fontaine,)  wrote  a 
tragedy  -called  “  Ines  de  Caftro,”  which,  from  its  intereft- 
ing  plot,  ftill  retains  pofl'eflion  of  the  ftage;  but  we  (hall 
omitall  notice  of  their  minor  productions,  which  are  dead. 

In  comedy  the  French  boaft  of  little  but  of  that  kind 
which  derives  its  intereft  from  local  circumftances.  Such 
are  the  works  of  Deftouches,  of  which  only  “  Le  Glo- 
rieux”  and  the  “  Philofophe  Marie,” are  ever  now  heard  of. 
The  “  Metronomanie”of  Piron,  “LeMechant”  of  Greffet, 
“L’Homme  du  Jour”  and  “  Les  Dehors- Trompeurs” 
of  Boifti,  and  laftly  the  “Turcaref’of  Le  Sage,  are  all 
mentioned  with  encomium  by  La  Harpe  in  his  View  of 
French  Literature;  but  we  have  never  procured  any  of 
them,  and  haften  with  alacrity  to  fpeak  of  Moliere,  at  once 
the  ornament  of  France  for  his  private  virtues  and  public 
talents.  The  comedy  of  the  French  affumed  in  the  hands 
of  this  author  a  diftinguifhed  rank,  and  a  ftyle  truly  ori¬ 
ginal.  It  is  a  fucceflion  of  polite  and  delicate  fatires  on 
moral  and  philofophical  errors,  very  like  to  the  playful 
manner  of  Horace,  though  highly  fuperior  as  a  whole, 
becaufe  the  form  of  comedy  is  fuperior  to  every  other 
method  of  fatirizing  that  is  knowm. 

In  refpeft  to  this  light  and  laughing  ftyle,  the  French 


comedy  contrails  curioufly  with  our  own.  We  lafli  errors 
much  more  ferioully.  If  Moliere  be  fomewhat  like  Horace, 
the  Engiilh  comic  authors  refemble  Juvenal.  They  are 
earned:  and  farcaftic.  This  engenders  in  us  a  ftiffnefs; 
and  we  do  not  touch  {lighter  errors  in  manners  fo  cleverly 
as  our  French  neighbours.  But  again,  they  carry  their 
nonchalance  too  far,  becaufe  they  are  not  much  ofccupied 
in  ridiculing  the  errors  of  the  heart.  They  care  little  for 
the  morals.  The  French  have  a  great  triumph  over  us 
in  the  mode  they  treat  philofophical  abfurdities.  We 
have  nothing  like  the  “  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,”  or  the 
“Precieufes  Ridicules.”  It  is  odd  that  we  never  laugh' 
a  little  at  bad  fcience.  Pedantry,  queer  theories,  &c.  are 
never  brought  on  our  ftage.  In  this  point  Moliere  may 
be  confidered  a  little  Ariltophanic.  And  really  this  is  to 
cultivated  minds  very  entertaining ;  though,  as  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  knowledge  are  ever  altering,  the  fubjeft  mull  be 
ephemeral;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  principles  of 
morals  being  fixed,  plays  founded  on  their  corruption  are 
eternal. 

Moliere  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  whole  of  his  works. 
We  muft  confider  fome  of  his  farcical  pieces  as  merely 
written  in  conformity  with  the  reigning  tafte  ;  but  in 
more  finifhed  productions  we  {hall  find  a  dialogue  never 
flagging,  always  tending  to  a  point  perfectly  natural,  and 
expreffed  fo  well  in  verfe,  that  one  deludes  onefelf  into 
the  reality  altnoft  as  well  as  in  profe.  Characters  very 
precife,  though  a  little  overdrawn;  occaiionally  good 
fituations;  but,  on  the  whole,  meagre  plots.  But  to 
this  ftrifture  he  has  brilliant  exceptions. 

In  didaftic  poetry  France  has  produced  Boileau ,  a 
fatirift,  who  may  juftly  compete  with  our  own  or  with  the 
Roman  poets.  His  “  Art  of  Poetry”  has  great  merit  in 
point  of  expreflion  and  verfification  ;  and  the  propofitions 
he  lays  down  in  it  are  illuftrated  with  great  force.  Thefe 
propofitions  are  however  not  very  original,  being  chiefly 
borrowed  from  Horace  or  Ariftotle. 

La  Fontaine  is  a  poet  of  great  elegance.  He  was  fecond 
only  to  'FEfop  in  Fable;  and,  for  this  reafon,  the  great 
beauty  and  facility  of  his  verfe  tempted  him  to  prolong  de- 
fcription,  and  thus  the  point,  to  which  purity  is  fo  highly 
conducive,  was  loft.  But  the  Fables  are  models  of  a  new 
ftyle.  Compare  “  The  Miller,  his  Son,  and  his  Afs,” 
with  other  analogous  attempts.  How  fkilfully  the  age, 
fex,  and  ciiarafter,  of  the  parties  is  varied  ;  how  exaftly 
the  taunt  is  adapted  to  the  perfon  criticizing;  how  lively 
and  how  natural  is  the  entire  feries  of  dialogue  and  per- 
fonification  !  Indeed,  this  dramatic  animation  of  his. 
aftors  conllitutes  the  peculiar  merit  of  La  Fontaine  ;  and 
may  be  traced  not  only  in  thofe  fables,  fuch  as  “  the  Girl 
with  the  Pail  of  Milk,”  which  introduce  human  beings, 
but  in  the  “  Animals  fick  of  the  Plague,”  or  in  the  “  Fox 
and  the  Crow',  the  Frog  and  the  Ox,  the  Wolf  and  the 
Bog,”  &c.  The  pifturefque  features,  of  every  piece,  may 
alfo  vie  with  the  dialogue  for  defcriptive  effeft.  Watch 
the  flight  of  the  rabbits  ; 

Ces  lapins.  qui,  fur  la  bruyere, 

L’ceil  eveilld,  l’oreille  au  guet, 

S’egayaient,  et  de  thym  parfumaient  leur  hanquet; 

or  the  peeping  of  the  mice,  who 

Mettent  le  nez  a  Pair,  montrent  un  peu  la  tete. 

Puis  rentrent  dans  leur  nids  a  rats, 

Puis  reffortant  font  quatre  pas, 

Puis  enfin  fe  mettent  en  quete. 

The  Tales  of  La  Fontaine  have  not  fo  high  a  value  as 
his  Fables.  They'  are  prolix,  and  often  tirefome.  We 
urge  not  the  objeftion  of  the  moralift  to  his  lewdnefs  and 
libertinifm,  but  thofe  of  the  critic  to  his  fuperfiuity  and 
exorbitancy.  Even  the  decorous  and  moral  (lory  of 
“  Le  Faucon”  is- one  of  the  bed  among  the  tales;  yet 
furely  in  no  other  language  would  fuch  flow'  drawling 
empty  narration  be  tolerated;  mark  efpecially  the  dia¬ 
logue  at  table,  while  Clitia  is  dining  on  the  falcon.  Ex¬ 
uberance 
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’eberance  prevails  in  every  diftich  ;  and  the  manner  of 
the  good  old  times  is  copied  not  only  in  the  antiquated 
di&ion,  but  in  the  needlefs  garrulity.  The  ideas  too  are 
few,  and  eked  out  with  expletives.  The  “  Pfyche,”  a 
narrative  in  profe,  altered  from  Apuleius,  poflefles  a  fort 
of  merrinefs,  which  is  not  in  unifon  with  the  elegantly- 
graceful  character  of  the  incidents  and  perfonages.  The 
“  Adonis”  and  the  “  Captivity  of  Saint  Male,”  narratives 
in  verfe,  have  a  cold  heroic  folemnity.  Of  the  comedies, 
“  La  Coupe  Enchantee”  and  “  Le  Florentin”  have  fome 
merit,  and  fo  has  the  tranflation  of  “The  Eunuch. 

We  have  thus  traced  our  outline  of  poetical  authors 
till  we  have  approached  a  very  remarkable  tera.  The 
latter  end  of  the  1 8th  century  will  ever  be  memorable, 
fince  at  that  period  were  developed,  with  amazing  eft'eift, 
a  multitude  of  new  ideas.  From  the  revival  of  learning 
until  the  time  in  queftion,  mankind  had  been  occupied 
with  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  ancients;  and  had  held 
the  lattef  in  fuch  profound  and  blinded  admiration,  that 
every  thing  was  taken  fecond-hand,  or  on  authority;  and 
hence  old  inftitutions,  old  opinions,  and  old  habits  of 
inveftigation,  remained  in  full  fway.  The  (hafts  of  ridi¬ 
cule  might  occafionally  glance  at  the  abfurdities  of  this 
borrowed  and  diftorred  knowledge;  but  they  had  no  per¬ 
manent  influence.  The  power  of  the  great  inventors  of 
fcience  remained,  as  it  feemed,  unchangeable.  The  im¬ 
mortal  fiiade  of  Ariftotle  ruled  all  literature  with  his  nod  ; 
and  alas  !  religion  was  in  worfe  government.  The  mighty 
change  which  overturned  thefe  moral  and  philofophical 
errors  was  at  length  developed  on  the  continent.  Men 
applied  themfelves  to  aflc  the  foundations  of  received  opi¬ 
nions.  In  politics  they  afked  the  natural  origin  of  kings 
and  governments  ;  and,  as  they  could  not  anfwer  this 
queftion,  they  rejected  here  the  authority  of  cuftom  ;  and 
the  French  Revolution  gradually  developed  itfelf.  This 
fearful  change  was  followed  by  a  freer  fpirit  of  enquiry 
into  all  arts ;  in  painting  and  ftatuary,  men  imitated  na¬ 
ture  as  well  as  the  ancients.  In  poetry  they  began  to 
look  to  the  beauties  of  the  Gothic  as  well  as  the  Grecian 
fchool.  Thefe  minor  revolutions  are  flow  ;  political  change 
preceded  literary  emancipation ;  and  indeed,  on  the 
continent,  the  latter  confummation  is  but  juft  now  ef¬ 
fected. 

The  great  change  which  the  opinions  engendered  juft 
before  the  French  revolution  created,  was  however  anti¬ 
cipated  in  England.  In  this  country  the  revolution  of 
religion,  bought  by  long  and  bloody  wars,  confecrated 
on  both  fides  by  martyrdom,  gave  that  fine  turn  to  the 
people’s  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  fo  eflential  to 
knowledge..  The  Englifh  were  as  bold  in  thinking,  and 
as  fearlefs  in  the  exprefiion  of  thofe  thoughts,  in  queen 
Elizabeth’s  time,  as  the  French  were  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  But  their  perfect  contentment  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  fage  Elizabeth  turned  the  national  tafte 
towards  literature,  and  political  difcordances  were  efcaped. 

For  the  reafon,  then,  that  Englifh  literature  received 
her  emancipation  from  ancient  rule  before  the  continent, 
we  have  feparated  the  account  of  hen  poetry  from  that  of 
contemporary  nations.  The  French  revolution  re-afled 
indeed  on  us.  But,  infulated  by  the  ocean,  and  by  the 
uncouth  manners  of  her  people,  our  own  country  flood 
alone  in  her  literature  for  two  centuries.  We  fhall  now 
run  briefly  over  the  Englifh  School  of  Poetry. 

III.  Of  English  Poetry. 

The  Englifh  School  of  Poetry  may  fairly  challenge 
competition  with  every  other.  Modelled  as  it  is  on  the 
ftyles  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the  poets  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  has,  even  in  its  infancy,  marks  of  original  inven¬ 
tion.  Our  account  of  Englifh  poets  muft  be  neceflarily 
fliort ;  but  this  is  of  minor  importance,  fince  the  many 
excellent  authors  who  have  inveftigated  the  fubjeft  have 
rendered  it  quite  fafhionable,  and  confequently  moft 
perfons  are  tolerably  informed  as  to  Englifh  poetry. 


The  fine  work  of  Warton,  lately  republiflied,  contains 
efpecially  a  very  compendious  account  of  this  fubjedt. 

Of  the  early  Druids,  fo  powerful  in  the  effedls  of  their 
verfe,  no  veftige  remains.  The  antiquarian  fearches  alfo 
with  unfatisfied  toil  in  the  Welfh  traditions  for  remains 
of  Saxon  poetry.  The  Norman  conquerors  introduced 
to  us  their  poetry,  and  many  memorials  of  it  have  been 
found.  We  take  chiefly  from  Warton  the  following 
particulars  relative  to  the  early  poems  of  this  country. 
The  poetry  prevalent  among  the  Saxons  was  a  kind  of 
irregular  blank  verfe,  before  noticed  as  alliterative.  The 
Normans  were  the  firft  who  introduced  rhyme,  which 
they,  it  is  generally  believed,  copied  from  the  Latin 
rhyming  verfes,  a  baftard  fpecies,  much  employed  after 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  language,  but  which  was 
totally  unknown  among  the  ancients. 

Lope  da  Vega  in  his  Angelica,  publifned  1 588,  wrote 
a  Latin  rhvme  as  an  infcription  on  a  golden  llatue  of 
Philip  III. 

The  beft  ferious  fpecimen  of  modern  metre  is  Sir 
Francis  Kinafton’s  Amoris  Troili  et  Crefiidse,  a  tranfla¬ 
tion  of  the  two  firft  books  of  Chaucer’s  poem.  But  the 
only  truly  agreeable  effort  in  this  mode  is  Drunken  Bar- 
naby’s  Journal,  a  work  in  which  poignant  wit  is  fet 
in  good  Latin,  with  fuch  fliort  and  pithy  modes  of  expref- 
fion,  that  the  mind  is  kept  in  exquifite  and  mirthful 
furprife  from  the  beginning  of  its  perufal  to  the  end. 

The  following  fpecimen  of  Latin  rhyme  is  fo  pointed, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  tranfcribing  it.  It  is  a  letter 
written  by  Boyle,  while  in  a  fpunging-houfe,  to  Mr.  Cave, 
proprietor  of  the  Gent.  Mag.  The  date  is  July  20,  174.2. 

Infcription  for  St.  Lazarus'  Cave. 

Hodie,  tefte  ccelo  lumrno, 

Sine  pane,  finenummo, 

Sorte  pofitus  infefte, 

Scribe  tibi  dolens  moefte: 

Fame,  bile  tumet  jecur, 

Urbane,  mitte  opem,  precor; 

Tibi  enim  cor  humanum 
Non  a  malis  alienum  ; 

Mihi  mens  nec  male  grata, 

Pro  a  te  favore  data.  AlCjE  us. 

Ex  gehenna  debitoria, 

Vulgo  domo  fpongiatoria. 

We  muft  return  from  our  digrefiion  to  the  fubjeft  of 
early  poetry.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  are  to  be  found 
fome  lines  upon  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  a  fhort  Canticle,  which,  according  to  Matthew  Paris, 
the  blefl'ed  Virgin  was  pleafed  to  dictate  to  Godric,  an 
hermit,  who  refided  near  Durham.  Among  the  Digby 
Manufcripts  at  Oxford  is  a  religious  or  moral  ode,  which 
Warton  thinks,  from  the  circumftance  of  its  containing 
few  Norman  terms,  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Con- 
queft.  It  is  written  in  the  manner  of  the  regular  lyric  ftrope 
of  four  lines,  the  fecond  and  fourth  of  which  rhyme  toge¬ 
ther;  but  fome  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  thefe  four  lines 
ought  to  be  refolved  into  Alexandrines;  a  meafure  which 
appears  to  have  been  ufed  very  early.  The  following  is 
a  fpecimen  of  this  ode  : 

Sende  God  biforen  him  man, 

The  while  he  mai  to  hevene; 

For  betere  is  on  elmefle  biforen 
Thanne  ben  after  fevene. 

That  is,  in  modern  Englilh,  “Let  man  fend  his  good 
works  before  him  to  heaven  while  he  may  ;  for  one  alms¬ 
giving  before  death  is  better  than  feven  after.” 

Our  next  fpecimen  is  extradied  from  a  fatire  on  the 
monaftic  profeflion.  In  this  work  the  Saxon  language 
takes  a  form  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  En- 
glifli  may  be  plainly  difcovered.  This  poem  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  written  foon  after  the  Conqueft ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  of  higher  date  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second.  So  much  does  the  diftion  of  this  early  fpeci- 
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men  of  Englifli  poetry  refemble  the  language  of  the 
prefent  day,  that  it  requires  little  alteration,  except  that 
of  being  written  according  to  the  modern  mode  of  fpel- 
ling,  to  render  it  perfe&ly  intelligible  to  the  moft  un¬ 
learned  reader:  > 

Another  abbey  is  there  by, 

Forfooth  a  great  nunnery  ; 

Up  a  river  of  fvveet  milk. 

Where  is  plenty  great  of  filk. 

When  the  fummer’s  day  is  hot, 

The  young  nuns  do  take  a  boat 
And  go  them  forth  in  that  river 
Both  with  oars  and  with  rudder : 

When  they  be  far  from  the  abbey, 

They  make  them  naked  for  to  play. 

And  lay  them  down  into  the  brim. 

And  then  prepare  them  for  to  fwim  : 

The  young  monks  that  them  do  fee 
They  raife  them  up  and  forth  they  flee. 

And  come  they  to  the  nuns  anon, 

And  then  each  monk  doth  take  him  one. 

And  quickly  beareth  forth  his  prey 
To  the  mickle  gray  abbey. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  are  three  manufcript  copies  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  Warton  thinks  were  pro¬ 
bably  tranflated  or  paraphrafed  from  Latin  or  French 
profe  into  Englifli  rhyme  before  the  year  1200.  The 
metre  of  this  poem  is  like  the  French  Alexandrines. 

Our  anceftors,  even  in  thofe  remote  times,  ventured  to 
fpeak  of  the  abufes  of  the  church  without  reftraint;  and 
we  find,  from  a  poem  written  by  one  of  the  partifans  of 
the  brave  Simon  de  Montford,  earl  of  Leicefter,  that  they 
were  not  lefs  liberal  in  their  fatire  upon  the  ftate.  There 
is  a  fatirical  production,  a  fong  or  ballad  compofed  foon 
after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  which  was  fought  in  the  year 
1264,  and  which  proved  very  fatal  to  the  interefts  of 
Henry  the  Third.  According  to  fome  manufcripts, 
Richard,  the  brother  of  the  Englifli  king,  was  taken  in  a 
windmill,  and  the  writer  of  the  ballad  therefore  humor- 
oufly  fuppofes,  that  he  took  the  mill  for  a  fortification, 
and  believed  the  fails  to  be  military  engines.  It  has  been 
well  conjeftured,  that  this  and  other  poems  written  on 
behalf  of  Simon  de  Montford’s  party,  occafioned  a  ftatute 
againft  libels  in  the  year  1275,  under  the  title,  “  Againft 
Slanderous  Reports,  or  Tales  to  caufe  Difcords  betwixt 
King  and  People.”  But  the  ballad  alluded  to  above  is 
not  the  oldeft  extant.  The  following  is  faid  to  be  the 
moft  ancient  fong  in  the  Englifli  language.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten,  according  to  Dr.  Todd,  as  early  as  the  year  1250; 
though  Warton,  adopting  the  judgment  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins  and  Dr.  Burney,  has  moft  erroneoufly  referred 
it  to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  in  praife  of  the  cuckoo. 
We  give  this  alfo  in  modern  orthography  : 

Summer  is  a  coming  in  ; 

Loud  fing  cuckoo : 

Gloweth  feed  and  bloweth  meed. 

And  fpringeth  the  wood  new. 

Sing  cuckoo. 

Ewe  bleateth  after  lamb  j 
Loweth  after  calve  cow ; 

Bullock  ftarteth. 

Buck  verteth  ; 

Merry  fings  cuckoo. 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo. 

Well  fing’ft  thou  cuckoo  5 
Ne  fwik’lt  thou  never. 

That  is,  may’ll:  thou  never  ceafe. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft  occurs  the  name  of 
Robert  of  Gloucefter,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Glou- 
cefter,  who  has  left  a  poem  of  confiderable  length,  being 
a  Hiftory  of  England  from  Brutus  to  the  clofe  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  This  poem  is  generally  writ¬ 
ten  and  printed  in  the  Alexandrine  meafure;  but  might, 
as  Warton  obferves,  with  equal  probability  have  been 


originally  compofed  in  four-lined  ftanzas.  The  following 
fliort  extract  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  language 
and  verfification.  It  is  a  defcription  of  the  fate  of  a 
giant: 

Tho  griftych  yal  theflrew  tho,  that  grifiych  was  his  bere, 
He  vel  doung  as  a  gret  ok,  that  bynethe  ycorve  were, 
That  it  thogte  that  al  hul  myd  the  vallynge  flok. 

This  paflage  is  thus  tranflated  by  Warton  :  “  This  cruel 
giant  yelled  fo  horribly,  and  fo  vehement  was  his  fall, 
that  he  fell  down  like  an  oak  cut  through  at  the  bottom, 
and  all  the  hill  (hook  while  he  fell.” 

At  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Ed  ward  the  Firft,  and  in  the 
year  1 303,  a  poet  occurs  of  the  name  of  Robert  Mannyng 
a  Gibertine  monk,  in  the  abbey  of  Brunne,  or  Bourne, 
in  Lincolnfttire,  and  hence  called  Robert  de  Brunne.  He 
was  merely  a  tranflator.  The  following  is  an  extraft  from 
the  Prologue  to  his  tranflation  of  a  French  work  called 
Manual  de  Peche : 

For  lewed  men  I  undyrtoke 
In  Englilhe  tonge  to  make  this  boke  : 

For  many  beyn  of  fuche  manere 
That  talys  and  rymys  wyle  blethly  here. 

In  gamys  and  feftys  at  the  ale, 

Love  men  to  leftene  trotonale. 

Robert  de  Brunne’s  largeft  work  is  a  tranflation  of  a  me¬ 
trical  Chronicle  of  England, 

Several  Englifli  metrical  romances  appeared  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second.  Amonglt  thefe  was  that 
of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lyon.  The  fubje&s  of  this  poena 
are  the  achievements,  real  and  imaginary,  of  the  hero 
whofenameit  bears.  The  battle-axe  which  Richard  car¬ 
ried  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land  is  thus  defcribed; 

KingRycharde  I  underftonde 
Or  he  went  out  of  Engelonde 
Let  him  make  an  axe  for  the  nones 
To  brake  therewith  the  Sarafyns  bones. 

The  heed  was  wroght  right  wele, 

Therein  was  twenti  pounde  of  ftele: 

And  when  he  com  into  Cyprus  londe 
The  axe  toke  he  in  his  honde 
All  that  he  hytte  he  all  to  frapped 
The  gryffons  away  fade  rapped. 

And  the  pryfon  when  he  came  to 
With  his  axe  he  fmote  ryght  thro 
Dores,  barres,  and  iron  chaynes,  & c. 

From  the  romance  of  Sir  Guy,  which  is  enumerated  by' 
Chauceramong  the  “Romances  of  Pris,”  (price  or  praife,} 
we  extradf  the  defcription  of  Guyon’s  expedition  into  the 
Souldan’s  (Sultan’s)  camp : 

Guy  alked  his  armes  anone. 

Hofen  of  yron  Guy  did  upon  : 

In  hys  hawberke  Guy  hym  clad, 

He  drad  no  ftroke  whyle  he  it  had. 

Upon  his  head  hys  helme  he  caft, 

And  halted  hym  to  ryde  full  fall. 

The  paflage  then  goes  on  to  defcribe  the  hnrnefs  of  his- 
horfe,  and  his  courfe  to  the  “  pavylyon  of  the  Soudone,” 
where  having  arrived. 

He  ne  rought  with  whom  he  mette, 

But  on  thys  wys  the  Soudon  he  grette  : 

“  God’s  curfe  have  thou  and  thyne, 

And  tho  that  leve  on  Apoline.” 

Then  faid  the  Soudan,  “  What  art  thou. 

That  thus  prowdlie  fpeakeft  now  ? 

Yet  found  I  never  man  certayne 
That  fuch  wordes  durft  me  fayne.” 

Guy  faid,  “  So  God  me  fave  from  hell, 

My  ryght  nam  I  Ihall  the  tell, 

Guy  of  Warwicke  my  name  is.” 

Then  fayd  the  Soudan,  ywis, 

“  Arte  thou  the  bolde  knyght  Guyon, 

That  arte  here  in  my  pavylyon  ? 
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Thou  fiueftmy  cofyn  Coldran, 

Of  all  Sirafyns  the  boldeft  man,”  &c. 

Notwithftanding  much  poetry  began  to  be  written 
about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  yet  the  only 
Englifh  poet  of  that  period,  whofe  name  has  defcended  to 
pofterity,  is  Adam  Davy,  or  Davie.  All  that  is  known 
of  his  life  is,  that  he  was  Marfhal  of  Stratford-le-bow, 
near  London.  He  has  left  feveral  poems,  amongft  which 
may  be  enumerated  Vifions,The  Battle  of  Jerufalem,  and 
the  Life  of  Alexander.__  This  laft  poem  is  confidered  by 
Warton  as  his  beft.  The  language  of  this  poet  is  per¬ 
haps  more  unintelligible  than  that  of  many  writers  who 
preceded  him  :  e.  g. 

Mery  is  the  blaft  of  the  llynoure, 

Mery  is  the  touchyng  of  the  harpoure  : 

Sweete  is  the  fmellinge  of  the  flower, 

Sweete  it  is  in  the  maydens  bower. 

In  tyme  of  May  the  nightingale 
In  wood  maketh  mery  gale, 

So  don  the  foules  grete  the  fmale. 

Sum  in  hy lies  and  fum  in  dale. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  in  the  year  134.9,  flourifhed  Richard  Hampole,  a  poet 
and  an  eremite  of  the  order  of  Saint  Auguftine.  He 
lived  a  folicary  life  near  the  nuns  of  Hampole,  four  miles 
from  Doncafter,  in  Yorkfliire.  His  principal  pieces  of 
Englifti  rhyme  are  a  paraphrafe  of  part  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  of  the  feven  penitential  pfalms, 
and  the  Pricke  of  Confcience.  His  poetry,  however,  is 
of  a  very  inferior  defcription,  but  his  language  is  mucli 
more  Ample  and  intelligible  than  his  predeceffors.  The 
following  fpecimen  is  from  his  Pricke  of  Confcience  : 

He  that  knoweth  well  and  con  fe 
What  he  is,  was,  and  fchal  be, 

A  wifere  man  may  be  told 
Whethur  he  be  young  or  old, 

Then  he  that  con  al  other  thing, 

And  of  fiymfelf  hath  no  knowyng. 

The  next  poet  in  fucceflion  is  Roberte  Longlande, 
author  of  the  Viflon  of  Pierce  Plowman.  Longlande  was 
a  fecular  prieft,  and  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He 
flourifhed,  according  to  Warton,  about  the  year  1350. 
His  poem  is  a  fatire  upon  almolt  all  the  profefflons,  but 
particularly  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy.  It  con- 
fifts  of  a  feries  of  diftinft  viflons,  which  the  author  ima¬ 
gines  himfelf  to  have  feen  while  he  was  deeping,  after  a 
long  ramble  on  Malvern  Hills,  in  Worcefterfhire. 

The  Viflon  of  Pierce  Plowman  is  a  poem  of  fome  merit ; 
and  is  frequently  quoted  by  Tooke  in  his  Diverfions 
of  Purley.  The  author,  inflead  of  following  the  rapid 
alterations  in  the  Englifli  language,  prefers  and  adopts 
the  ftyle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets.  He  even  imitates 
their  alliterative  verfification,  which  confided  in  ufing 
an  aggregate  of  words  beginning  with  the  fame  letter, 
and  rejects  rhyme.  The  abfurdities  and  fuperftition  of 
the  clergy  are  ridiculed  with  great  humour  and  fpirit  by 
Longlande.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  popular  poet, 
and  had  feveral  imitators.  His  religious  doCtrines  were 
thofe  of  Wickliffe. 

I  give  the  following  as  a  brief  fpecimen  of  his  verfifi¬ 
cation.  The  poet  inveighs  againft  the  luxury  and  pride 
of  the  prelates : 

And  now  is  religion  a  rider,  a  romer  by  the  ftreete, 

A  leader  of  lovedayes  and  a  loude  beggar, 

A  pricker  on  a  palfrey  from  maner  to  maner, 

An  heape  of  houndes  at  his - as  he  a  lorde  were. 

And  yf  but  his  knave  knele,  that  fhall  hys  cape  bryng, 

He  loured  on  hym,  and  afked  who  taught  hym  curtefye. 

This  poem  contains  a  remarkable  prediction  refpeCting 
Henry  VIII. 

And  ther  Jhall  come  a  king,  and  confefle  your  religions, 
And  bete  you  as  the  bible  telleth  for  breking  of  your  rule. 
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After  fome  farther  obfervations  in  the  fame  ftrain,  lie 
concludes  the  prophecy  in  thefe  words : 

And  than  fhall  the  Abot  of  Abingdon,  and  all  his  iflue 
for  ever, 

Have  a  knocke  of  a  king,  and  incurable  the  wound. 

The  principal  charaCteriftics  of  the  Viflon  of  Pierce 
Plowman,  are  piClurefque  humour  and  biting  fatire.  It 
contains,  however,  paflages  of  a  different  ftrain. 

The  poem  called  Pierce  the  Plowman’s  Crede,  is  an 
imitation  of  Longlande’s  Viflon,  but  written  by  another 
perfon.  It  is  a  fatire  upon  the  four  orders  of  mendicant 
friars,  to  whom  a  poor  man  feveraily  applies  for  infor¬ 
mation  refpeCting  his  creed.  From  thefe  he  can  get  no 
information.  The  orders  abufe  one  another,  but  teach 
him  nothing.  At  length  he  meets  one  Pierce,  or  Peter, 
a  ploughman,  who  refolves  his  doubts,  and  teaches  him 
the  true  religion. 

About  this  time  flourifhed  two  poets,  natives  of  Scot¬ 
land,  who,  fays  Warton,  “  have  adorned  the  Englifli  lan¬ 
guage  by  a  ftrain  of  verfification,  expreflion,  and  poetical 
imagery,  far  fuperior  to  their  age.”  One  of  them  was 
Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  other  was 
called  Blind  Harry.  They  flourifhed  about  the  year  1360. 
Barbour’s  capital  poem,  for  which  David  Bruce  gave  him 
a  penfion  for  life,  is  called  the  Hiftory  of  Robert  Bruce, 
King  of  Scotland.  The  following  verfes  are  a  fpecimen 
of  his  talents  at  rural  defcription  : 

This  was  in  midftof  month  of  May, 

When  birds  fing  in  ilka  fpray, 

Melland  their  notes  with  feemly  foun, 

For  foftnefs  of  the  fweet  feafoun, 

And  leaves  of  the  branches  fpreeds 
And  blooms  bright  befide  them  breeds, 

And  fields  ftrawed  are  with  flowers 
Well  favouring  of  feir  colours. 

And  all  thing  worthis  blyth  and  gay. 

Blind  Harry’s  poem  is  written  on  the  exploits  of  Sir 
William  Wallace.  The  four  following  lines  on  the 
Spring  are  confidered  by  Warton  as  uncommonly  terfe 
anc(  elegant : 

Gentle  Jupiter,  with  his  mild  ordinance. 

Both  herb  and  tree  reverts  into  pleafance ; 

And  frefh  Flora,  her  flowery  mantle  fpread, 

In  every  dale  doth  hop,  hight,  hill,  and  mead. 

Thefe  authors  were,  however,  mere  labourers  in  the 
fields  of  poetry.  They  cultivated  the  foil,  but  knew  not 
either  to  fow  or  reap. 

Chaucer  did  for  Englifh  poetry  what  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio,  did  for  the  Italian;  compounded  the 
rude  and  diforganized  materials  which  multitudes  of 
minor  poets  had  written  in  a  mixed  language  of  Norman, 
Latin,  and  Saxon,  and  formed  poems  fit  to  ftand  in  com¬ 
petition  even  with  thofe  of  a  polillied  age.  The  moft 
ftriking  faff  that  occurs  to  us  in  reading  Chaucer,  is  the 
extreme  frequency  of  his  plagiarifms.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  there  is  among  his  Canterbury  Tales  not  one  of  his 
own  invention  ;  and  moft  of  his  fimiles  and  allegorical 
illuftrations  are  borrowed  from  the  ancients.  To  the 
Italians  efpecially, he,  as  well  as  all  the  early  Englifh  authors, 
owes  incalculable  advantages.  But  in  his  chief  work 
(the  Tales),  we  ftill  find  fomething  original.  There  is  in 
it  that  clofe  and  faithful  painting  of  human  character, 
which  is  truly  Englifh.  When  we  read  the  defcription  of 
the  Wife  of  Bath,  we  have  a  portrait  before  us  more 
natural,  and  yet  more  highly  finifhed,  than  any  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Italian  poets,  and  one  which  forcibly 
brings  to  our  recollection  the  comic  efforts  of  Shakef'peare. 
There  are  in  the  fame  work  many  other  characters  equally 
good,  and  which  never  could  have  been  drawn  fecond- 
hand.  They  are  all  the  refult  of  a  fine  talent  for  ob- 
fervation,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  fociety.  People 
fay  that  Chaucer  is  not  much  read,  becaufe  it  is  difficult 
to  underftand  him;  but  truly  this  is  furprifing;  he  has 
9  P  fcarcely 
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fcarcely  many  more  unufed  words  than  we  find  in  a 
modern  Scotch  novel,  which  nobody  fears  the  time  of 
ftudying;  and  with  a  gloflary,  and  a  few  general  rules, 
Chaucer  is  readable  in  a  few  hours  as  eafily  as  Pope.  He 
repays  this  toil  by  concifenefs,  humour,  and  dramatic  cha- 
rafler,  that  evidently  funk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  our 
fucceeding  poets,  and  probably  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  nervous  and  expreffive  verfe  which  afforded  fuch 
amazing  facilities  in  the  expreffion  of  the  paflions  to  the 
dramatifts  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Chaucer  fometimes  affronts  us  by  a  quaint  and  unin¬ 
viting  difplay  of  learning.  Not  that  this  fhould  be  any 
detraction  from  the  fidelity  of  his  characters;  for  it  was 
evidently  the  fafhion  of  his  age,  and  a  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  the  emergence  from  barbarifm  then  taking 
place.  But  his  contemporary  Goiver  has  left  us,  in  his 
“  Confeffio  Amantis,”  a  very  elaborate  compendium  of 
claffical  knowledge  and  fuperftitious  opinions.  He  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  continental  poets  their  extravagant  fond- 
nefs  for  allegory,  and  wrote  many  cold  and  tedious  pic¬ 
tures  of  perfonified  vicesand  virtues,  which,  being  diveft- 
ed  of  all  human  fliape,  diveft  human  beings  of  all  intereft 
in  them.  The  plan  of  this  poem  is  curious,  being  no 
lefs  than  the  confeffion  of  a  lover  to  a  priefl  of  Venus  ; 
and  the  mixture  of  true  piety  with  claffic  amatory  ex- 
preflions  is  truly  remarkable.  Gower  betrays  little  of 
that  fondnefs  for  Saxon  words  in  preference  to  Norman, 
that  is  found  in  Chaucer;  and  his  “  Cinquante  Balades” 
are  compofed  almolt  entirely  in  the  baftard  French  then 
commonly  fpoken.  Thefe  fmall  pieces  have,  however, 
much  beauty  and  grace. 

We  have  elfewhere  remarked,  when  fpeaking  of  Italian 
poefy,  that  verfe  dared  to  raife  its  voice  againft  monkifh 
vices  and  political  errors  long  before  fuch  profane  liberties 
were  allowed  in  profe.  This  was  the  cafe  alfo  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  continued  bold  and  well-grounded  attacks 
Chaucer  made  on  the  priefts  is  remarkable.  Shelton  (who 
has  the  honour  to  have  been  the  only  poet  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.)  lafhed  alfo  with  equal  feverity  the  vices  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  confequently  was  punifhed  by  the  bifhop 
of  the  diocefe,  who  made  his  licentious  language,  and  his 
keeping  a  concubine,  fufficient  reafons  for  the  meafure. 
He  carried,  however,  his  attacks  towards  one  who  united 
the  clerical  and  legiflative  fundiions,  the  imperious 
Wclfey  ;  and  the  rafh  poet  was  only  laved  from  imprifon- 
ment  by  taking  refuge  in  a  fanfluary.  This  author  is 
remarkable  as  an  early  fymptom  of  that  quaint  and  buf- 
foonifh  fpecies  of  fatire  which  fo  much  difgraced  his 
fucceffors.  His  great  fault  feems  to  have  been,  that,  with 
the  exceptions  before  pointed  out,  he  directed  his  in- 
veflives  againft  trifling  and  temporary  follies  rather  than 
againft  thofe  errors  which  are  common  to  mankind  in 
general  ;  and  that  he  fought  to  promote  laughter  too  fre¬ 
quently  by  abbreviations  and  cant  words. 

Surrey ,  the  flower  of  chivalry,  the  nobleman  of  whofe 
manners,  virtues,  and  warlike  exploits,  fo  much  has  been 
written,  arofe  in  the  reign  of  Harry  VIII.  and  gave  to 
Englilh  poetry  a  claim  to  polifh  and  excellence  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  the  elegy  and  amatory  fonnet.  His  pro- 
duftionsare  natural  and  unaffefled;  and  are  therefore  fupe- 
riorin  fome  refpefls  to  the  Italian  lonneteers  and  their  Eng- 
lifh  imitators,  of  whom  the  learning  obfcured  the  fenfibi- 
lity.  Surrey  alfo  introduced  blank  verfe,  juft  then  becoming 
favoured  in  Italy,  into  England.  Warton  accords  this 
firft  eflay  the  praife,  that  “  the  diflion  is  poetical,  and 
varied  with  proper  paufes  and  that  the  tranflation  (for 
it  confifts  of  the  2d  and  4th  books  of  the  Aineid)  is  exe¬ 
cuted  with  fidelity  :  we  will  take  leave  to  add,  with  a  fide¬ 
lity  that  has  never  been  equalled  ;  and  we  cannot  help  alfo 
remarking,  that  the  fweetnefs  of  many  lines  in  Surrey’s 
blank  verle  have  not  been  furpafled  by  Milton  himfelf. 

The  grandeft  period  of  our  poetical  hiftory  is  ufhered 
in  by  the  name  of  Gafcoiyne ,  an  author  of  the  greateft  poe¬ 
tical  merits,  but  one  who  has  long  been  neglefled,  partly 
on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  his  works,  partly  on  account 


of  the  general  neglefl  which  attended  the  old  poets  until 
very  recently.  He  has  the  merit  of  having  produced,  in 
the  drama,  the  fecond  tragedy  ever  compofed  in  Englifh 
blank  verfe,  and  the  firft  comedy  in  that  tongue  in  profe. 
The  tragedy  was  called  “  Jocafta,”  taken  of  courfe  from 
the  Greek;  the  comedy,  called  the  “  Suppofes,”  has  the 
claim  of  having  furnifhed  Shakefpeare  with  much  aflift- 
ance  in  his  comedies.  The  amatory  pieces  of  Gafcoigne, 
though  very  pathetic  and  tender,  were  rather  diftinguifhed 
by  difference,  than  excellence,  from  thofe  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  But  his  “  Steel  Glafs”  is  one  of  the  few  di- 
daflic  and  fatirical  poems  that  is  not  tedious.  Indeed 
to  us  the  perufal  of  it  afforded  unalloyed  delight.  It  is 
at  once  a  piflure  of  the  drefs,  manners,  purfuits,  claffes 
of  fociety,  prevalent  opinions,  and  political  changes,  of 
the  day;  and  yet  its  intereft  is  not  merely  temporary. 
There  are  ftrokes  of  polite  fatire  equal  to  the  beft  of  Ho¬ 
race;  a  bold  unmafking  of  all  the  faults  of  the  great,  and 
yet  no  undue  elevation  of  the  little.  The  ploughman 
takes  in  morals  a  rank  by  the  proudeft  noble  ;  and  yet  the 
advantages  of  birth  and  fortune  are  eftimated  with  a  free 
and  handfome  liberality.  The  morals  of  our  poet  are 
exquifite;  and  his  political  advice,  if  not  confonant  with 
prefent  notions,  conftituted  the  opinions  of  the  moft  en¬ 
lightened  men  of  his  time.  We  cannot  refill  the  tranf- 
cription  of  one  paflage  from  his  works,  becaufe  it  at  once 
fhows  that  great  and  free  opinions  were  common  ;  that 
the  errors  of  Ariftotle’s  logic  was  perceived  by  others  as 
well  as  Bacon  ;  and  laftly,  becaufe  there  is  an  inftance  of 
the  fublime  in  his  advice  to  the  avaricious,  not  to  be  found 
in  his  predeceffors.  The  poet  is  advifing  the  priefts  to 
pray  for  the  univerfities,  that  they  may  “bring  up  their 
babes  in  decent  wife.” 

That  Philofophy  fmell  no  fecret  fmoke 
Which  magic  makes  in  wicked  myfteries; 

That  Logick  leape  not  ouer  every  ftile 
Before  he  come  a  furlong  neare  the  hedge 
With  curious  quids  to  maintain  argument; 

That  Sophiftrie  do  not  deceive  itfelf; 

That  Colmography  keepe  his  compafle  wel ; 

Mid  fuch  as  be  hiftoriographers 

Truft  not  too  much  in  every  tatlyng  tong, 

Nor  blended  be  by  partialitie. 

That  Phyficke  thrive  not  ouer  fall  by  murder. 
That  Numbring  men,  in  al  their  euens  and  odds. 
Do  not  forget  that  only  Unitie 
Unmeafurable,  infinite,  and  one. 
***** 

That  Aftrologie  looke  not  ouer  high, 

And  light  meanwhile  in  every  puddled  pit ; 

That  Grammar  grudge  not  at  our  Englifh  tong, 
Becaufe  it  (lands  by  monofyllaba, 

And  cannot  be  declared  as  others  are. 

Though  the  above  fpecimen  may  not  be  confidered  as  very 
elegant  verfe,  it  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  many  good 
qualities  ;  and  there  are  many  parts  in  the  “Steel  Glafs” 
that  equal  in  polifh  the  moft  elegant  poets  of  the  day. 

The  Englifh  verfe  is  perhaps  indebted  to  Spenfer  be¬ 
yond  any  other  poet.  In  the  judgment  of  the  accom- 
plifhed  Dryden,  his  paftoral  pieces  were  fcarcely  inferior 
to  thofe  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil ;  and  no  one  can  help 
allowing  that  the  variety  and  fweetnefs  of  his  meafure  far 
furpafles  even  that  of  Pope.  The  language  he  wrote  in 
certainly  poflefled,  from  the  greater  length  of  many  fylla- 
bles,  a  mufical  rhythm  unknown  to  modern  days;  but, 
independent  of  this,  there  are  other  circutnftances  which 
render  the  Spenferian  flanza,  next  to  blank  verfe,  the 
ftyle  of  compofition  on  which  England  may  chiefly  pride 
herfelf.  It  is  much  freer  than  mere  hexameters  ;  more 
melodious  than  any  fhorter  fpecies;  and  admits  every 
poflible  variety  of  rhyme.  It  is  moreover  capable  of  de- 
fcribing  nature,  or  touching  the  feelings,  with  equal  ef¬ 
fect.  It  is  majeftic,  and  thus  fuits  fublime  thoughts  ; 
fprightly  and  merry  ;  elegant  and  mournful;  indeed  ca¬ 
pable 
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pable  of  every  modulation.  Nothing  but  the  great  per¬ 
fection  to  which  he  brought  the  arts  of  verfifying  and 
narrating  maintains  the  popularity  of  Spenfer.  The  fub- 
je£t  he  chofe  in  his  chef-d’oeuvre,  “  The  Faerie  Queen,” 
being  of  that  allegorical  kind  which  is  commonly  fo  tire- 
fome.  Every  one  mull  regret  that  Spenfer  wafted  his  fine 
talents  on  fuch  a  fubjeft.  But  allegory  was  the  favourite 
riddle  of  the  day;  and  was  perhaps  a  neceflary  evil ;  for, 
when  its  excefs  fubfided,  iCturned  to  good ;  it  engendered 
flights  of  imagination  which,  without  this  ftimulus, 
would,  perhaps,  never  have  been  developed,  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  which  relieves  us  from  the  tedium 
of  allegory  in  the  Faerie  Queen  :  this  is,  that  one  may 
read  it  through  as  a  pretty  narrative,  without  being  trou¬ 
bled  by  the  allegory  at  all  ;  and  its  beautiful  descrip¬ 
tions  and  moral  refleftions  would  refcue  from  oblivion  a 
much  duller  fubjedl.  Spenfer  is  a  poet  of  chivalry  and 
imagination;  always  in  faery  land,  never  in  the  world. 
Hence  the  lovers  of  dramatic  ftyle  and  of  the  vis  comica, 
muft  prefer  Chaucer  ;  and  the  extenfive  range  that  the 
Canterbury  Tales  have  taken  among  the  Englifh  peafan- 
try,  (hows  that  at  one  time  this  author  was  very  popular. 
Spenfer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  poet  who  can  delight  only 
the  accomplilhed  reader.  The  tafte  which  enjoys  him 
muft  be  formed  and  artificial. 

His  “Shepherd’s  Calendar”  was  publilhed  in  1579. 
It  confifts  of  twelve  paftoral  foliloquies  or  dialogues,  to 
correfpond  with  the  months  of  the  year.  In  the  firft 
Eclogue,  January,  we  have  the  following  lines  from  Colin 
complaining : 

Thou  barraine  ground,  whom  winter’s  wrath  hath  wafted, 
Art  made  a  mirrour  to  behold  my  plight  : 

Whilome  thy  frefli  Spring  flower’d,  and  after  hafted 
Thy  fommer  prou’de,  with  diffad illies  dight ; 

And  now  is  come  thy  winter’s  ftormie  date, 

Thy  mantle  mard  wherein  thou  mafkedft  late. 

Such  rage  as  winter  raineth  in  my  hart, 

My  life-blood  freezing  with  unkindly  cold; 

Such  ftormie  (forms  do  breede  my  balefull  fmart, 

As  if  my  yeare  were  waft  and  waxen  old; 

And  yet  alas  !  but  now  my  Spring  begonne. 

And  yet  alas  !  it  is  already  donne. 

Yon  naked  trees,  whofe  (hady  leaves  are  loft, 

Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  bowre, 
And  now  are  clothed  with  mofs  and  hoarie  froft, 

Infteede  of  blofomfe,  wherewith  your  buds  did  flowre  ; 
I  fee  your  teares  that  from  your  bowes  do  raine, 

Whofe  drops  in  drerie  yficles  remaine. 

Alfo  my  luftful  leafe  is  drie  and  fere, 

My  timely  buds  with  wailing  all  are  wafted  ; 

The  bloflome  which  my  braunch  of  youth  did  beare 
With  breathed  (ighes  is  blowne  away  and  blafted ; 

And  from  mine  eyes  the  drizzling  teares  defcend, 

As  on  your  boughes  the  yficles  depend. 

Thou  feeble  flocke  !  whofe  fleece  is  rough  and  rent, 
Whofe  knees  are  weake  through  fall  and  evill  fare, 
Maid  witnefs  well,  by  my  ill  government, 

Thy  mailer’s  mind  is  overcome  with  care: 

Thou  weake,  I  wanne;  thou  leane,  I  quite  forlorne  : 
With  mourning  pine  1 5  you  with  pyning  mourne. 

In  the  fecond  Eclogue,  or  Februarie,  a  young  and  ef¬ 
feminate  (hepherd  is  reproached  by  a  vigorous  old  neat¬ 
herd  with  hislovefick  whining  and  debility.  The  former 
treats  the  latter  with  indignity,  who  then  takes  occafion 
to-tell  him  a  fable  that  very  forcibly  illuftrates  the  wic- 
kednefs  of  defpifing  age.  The  fable  in  queftion  confifts 
of  a  dialogue  between  a  briar,  “  embellilht  with  blofloms 
fayre,”  whofe  flowers  were  gathered  by  the  (hepherd’s 
daughters,  and  whofe  “  bullies  ufed  to  (hroude”  the 
nightingale,  and  an  old  and  majeftic  oak,  whofe  acorns 
had  “  larded  many  fwine,”  and  who  much  “  maft  to  the 
hulbande  did  yielde.” 


His  bared  brows  were  beaten  with  ftorms 
His  top  was  bald  and  wafted  with  wormes 
His  honour  decayed  and  branches  fere. 

It  is  a  very  pleafing  ta(k  to  view  the  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion  Spenfer  difplays  in  this  dialogue.  The  natural  con¬ 
ceit  with  which  he  inverts  the  young  and  vain;  with  a 
number  of  little  grievances  the  briar  has  to  complain  of. 
It  abufes  the  old  oak,  becaufe  he  keeps  its  fair  blofloms 
from  view,  becaufe 

The  mouldy  mafs  that  thee  accloyeth 
My  finnamon  fmell  too  much  annoyeth  ; 

becaufe  his  (hade  hideth  the  funne’s  light  ;  becaufe  his 
old  boughs  beat  its  tender  fide,  broke  its  boughs,  and 
made  its  flowers  to  fall ;  and  his  canker-worms  light  on  its 
branches.  Thefe  grievances,  related  to  a  (hepherd,  in¬ 
duce  him  to  fell  the  oak,  though 

The  axe’s  edge  did  oft  turn  againe, 

As  half  unwilling  to  cut  the  graine  ; 

Seemed  the  fenfelefs  yron  did  feare, 

Or  to  wrong  holy  Eld  did  forbeare  ; 

For  it  had  been  an  auncient  tree, 

Sacred  with  many  a  myfterie  ; 

And  often  croft  with  prieftes  crewes 
And  often  hallowed  with  holy-water  dewes. 

The  briar,  thus  expofed  to  the  wind  and  rain,  to  the 
fnow  and  the  cattle,  foon  follows  the  deftruftion  of  the 
oak.  Our  readers  will  allow  that  this  is  Ample  enough 
for  the  comprehenfion  and  narration  of  clowns  ;  and 
that,  as  it  inculcates  a  very  good  and  important  moral, 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  clafl'ed  1  with  the  mere  paftorals 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  but  is  fomething  very  fupe- 
rior. 

The  fourth  Eclogue,  or  April,  introduces  a  fong  which 
a  (hepherd  recites  as  the  compofition  of  a  boy  he  admires. 
It  is  an  elegant  compliment  to  queen  Elizabeth,  for 
whom  is  claimed  the  place  of  a  fourth  Grace;  and  her 
“  modeft  face,  her  majeftie,”  is  praifed  with  enthufiafm. 
She  is  defcribed  as  fitting  on  the  “graflie  greene  yclad  in 
fcarlet  and  ermines  white,  with  a  crimfon  coronet  adorned 
with  flowers  on  her  head.”  With  the  ufual  mythological 
abfurdity  of  his  age,  our  poet  reprefents  Elizabeth  as  the 
daughter  of  Pan  and  Syrinx;  he  extravagantly  bids  the 
funne  not  dare  to  compare  his  brightnefs  with  the  queen’s, 
and  aflerts  that  the  god  bluflied  when,  gazing  on  her,  he 
found  himfelf  rivalled. 

The  Eclogue  for  November  has  a  lament  on  the  death 
of  one  Dido,  of  very  melancholy  and  touching  effedl.  It 
has  thefe  unfurpafled  lines : 

Whence  is  it  that  the  flowret  of  the  field  doth  fade, 

And  lyeth  buried  long  in  winter’s  bale; 

Yet,  foon  as  fpring  his  mantle  hath  difplayde, 

It  flowereth  fre(h,  as  it  fliould  never  fayle? 

But  thing  on  earth  that  is  of  mod  availe 
As  virtue’s  branch  and  beauties  bud 
Reliven  not  for  any  good. 

O  heavy  herfe  ! 

The  branch  once  dead,  the  bud  eke  needs  muft  quaile, 

O  careful  verfe ! 

Thefe  fpecimens  (how  that  the  Shepherd’s  Calendar  is 
worth  perufal ;  a  remark  we  think  it  neceflary  to  make, 
becaufe  few  perfons  read  any  thing  elfe  of  Spenfer’s  ex¬ 
cept  the  Faerie  Queen.  Of  this  “  continued  allegory,” 
or  “  dark  conceit,”  as  the  author  calls  it,  it  muft;  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  term  Faerie  Queene  means  Glory  in  the 
author’s  “  general  intention,”  (as  he  himfelf  exprefles  it,) 
and,  in  his  “particular,”  the  perfon  of  the  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Then,  following  the  example  of  the  ancients, _  he 
forms  one  hero,  who  is  a  beau  ideal  of  all  excellencies, 
and  who  is  enamoured  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  or  Glory  ; 
and  names  him  Arthur. 

The  plan  of  the  author  was,  that  the  court  of  the 
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Fairy  Queen  ffiould  give  occafion  for  feveral  moral  vir¬ 
tues,  enfampled  as  knights,  to  dart  on  different  perilous 
adventures.  But  this  poem  was  to  have  been  fo  managed, 
that,  inftead  of  beginning,  this  fad  was  to  have  ended  the 
book.  The  twelve  refpedlive  ad  ventures  of  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  knights  were  >o  have  been  told  in  as  many  different 
poems;  and  ultimately  it  was  propofed,  that  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  allegory  Ihould  be  made  by  a  retrofpeftive 
view  of  the  fairy  queen’s  court.  Our  author  only 
finifhed  the  firft  fix  books,  fo  that  we  only  know  this  con- 
fummation  from  a  letter  of  his  to  fir  W.  Raleigh.  To 
recapitulate  all  the  beauties  of  this  poem  is  impoffible  ; 
but  we  mult  call  our  reader’s  attention  particularly  to  the 
very  excellent  and  rapid  manner  which  Spenfer  has  of 
narrating,  and  his  vividnefs  and  clearnefs  in  defcribing  ; 
the  Ikilful  mode  with  which  he  embodies  the  fineft  paf- 
fages  from  the  dallies  into  his  work,  and  improves  their 
beauties;  the  chadity  of  his  expreflions,  and  the  mighty 
ffretch  of  imagination  which  enables  him  to  give  the  molt 
palpable  form  and  human  reality  to  mere  mortal  creations; 
as  we  fee  efpecially  in  his  defeription  of  Error,  Sleep,  See. 
and  alfo  in  that  of  Hulinefs,  and  the  other  virtues. 

Thofe  who  are  fond  of  energetic  and  pithy  language, 
and  love  to  trace  the  dawn  of  that  reafoning  dyle  of  poe¬ 
try  which  appeals  rather  to  the  urfderltanding  than  to  the 
heart,  will  enjoy  the  perufal  of  Daniel's  poems.  Critics 
give  credit  alfo  to  this  author  for  confiderable  powers  in 
pathos,  though  not  in  the  fublime  ;  and,  as  this  feems  to 
us  true,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  fo  feldom  exerted 
his  powers  on  tender  fubjeds.  His  chief  poem  was  an 
hifforical  account  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter.  In  his  tragedies  he  is  inferior  to 
many  of  his  contemporaries;  and  is  one  of  the  few  of 
that  time  who  endeavoured  to  apply  the  Ariftotelian  rules 
to  the  conftruiSfion  of  the  drama.  His  “  Complaint  of 
Rofamond”  is  a  very  touching  and  forcible  produ&ion, 
and  has  lines  in  it  of  extraordinary  vigour.  Thofe  on 
the  then  recent  introduction  of  the  artifice  of  painting 
the  cheeks,  are  worth  tranferibing  as  remarkable  : 

Such  one  was  I ;  my  beauty  was  my  own, 

No  borrowed  blulh  which  bankrupt  beauties  feek ; 

That  new-found  lhame,  a  fin  to  us  unknown, 

The  adulterate  beauty  of  a  faded  cheek, 

Vile  ftain  to  honour  and  to  woman  eke. 

Impiety  of  times,  chaftity’s  abator, 

Falfehood  wherein  thyfelf  thyfelf  denieff, 

Treafon  to  counterfeit  the  feal  of  nature, 

The  Itamp  of  heaven  impreffed  by  the  Higheft  ; 

Difgrace  unto  the  world,  to  whom  thou  lieft ; 

Fool  unto  thyfelf,  lhame  to  the  wife, 

And  all  that  honour  thee  idolatrize. 

Far  was  that  fire  from  us.yvhofe  age  was  pure. 

When  fimple  beauty  was  accounted  bed; 

The  time  when  women  had  no  other  lure 
But  modeffy,  pure  cheeks,  a  virtuous  bread. 

This  was  the  font  wherewith  my  youth  was  blefs’d  ; 

Thefe  were  the  weapons  which  my  honour  won 
In  all  the  conflicts  which  mine  eyes  begun. 

Rofamond  in  this  poem  fpeaks  of  her  ruin  as  partly 
accomplilhed  by  a  matron  who  “fet  upon  her  with  the 
fmoothefl  fpeech  that  court  and  age  could  cunningly  de- 
vife;”  and  then  burds  out  with  jufl  indignation  againd 
fuch 

Hateful  confounders  both  of  blood  and  laws, 

Vile  orators  of  lhame  that  plead  delight, 

Ungracious  agents  in  a  wicked  caule, 

Factors  for  darknefs,  meffengers  of  night, 

Serpents  of  guile,  devils  that  do  unite 
The  wanton  tafle  of  that  forbidden  tree. 

You  in  the  credit  of  a  grave  afpeO, 

In  credit  by  the  trud  of  years,  can  Ihow 
The  cunning  ways  of  lud,  and  can  direCt 
The  fair  and  wily  wantons  how  to  go  ; 


TRY. 

Having  your  loathfome  felves  your  youth  fpent  Co  ; 

And  in  uncleannefs  even  have  been  fed 
By  the  revenue  of  a  wanton  bed. 

By  you  have  been  the  innocent  betray’d, 

The  blulhing  fearful  boldened  into  fin, 

The  wife  made  fubtle,  fubtle  made  the  maid, 

The  hulband  fcorn’d,  dilhonoured  the  kin. 

Parents  difgraced,  children  infamous  been  ; 

Confus’d  our  race,  and  falfified  our  blood, 

While  father’s  fons  poffefs  wrong  father’s  good. 

The  reader  will  obferve  from  the  above  extracts,  that 
Daniel  does  not  always  complete  either  his  fentences  or 
the  rhythm  of  his  verfes. 

The  works  of  Tuberville,  Warner,  Drayton,  Donne,  Cor¬ 
bet,  Drummond,  the  Fletchers, Beaumont, Dav'enant,  and  Jon- 
fon,  remain  in  our  compendiums  of  poetry;  and  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  poet,  both  in  regard  to  their 
various  dyles  and  numerous  beauties;  and  to  the  anti¬ 
quarian  and  hidorian  they  offer  much  intereding  matter. 
But  the  talk  of  reading  them  is  one  which  is  not  very  allu¬ 
ring,  fince  we  have  often  to  wade  through  much  tedious 
material  in  fearch  of  fcattered  beauties. 

In  the  works  of  Sir  John  Davies,  the  Earl  of  Sterling , 
and  Carew,  we  have  the  birth  of  what  may  be  called  the 
finiflied  dyle  of  poetry,  that  which  was  rendered  nearly 
perfeCf  by  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  their  contemporaries. 
Carew  redored  the  elegance  and  fprightlinefs  of  amatory 
poetry,  which  was  fo  remarkable  in  the  Latin  poets ;  but, 
in  removing  the  coldnefs  of  chivalric  love,  he  forgot  its 
purity,  and  relapfed  into  fomewbat  of  the  diffolute  dyle 
of  Catullus.  Hall,  bilhop  of  Norwich,  is  perhaps  thefird 
who  gave  fatire  a  polite  and  Horatian  dyle  in  this  country. 
He  profeffed  to  imitate  Juvenal ;  but  he  has  a  polite  man¬ 
ner  we  look  for  in  vain  in  that  poet.  Our  literature  is 
certainly  much  indebted  to  bifliop  Hall.  Satire  before 
his  time  was  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  political  fquibs  and 
inventions  againd  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  :  but  this 
author  attacked,  with  a  mod  elegant  feverity,  the  faults  of 
preceding  and  contemporary  writers,  laughed  at  the 
abundance  of  trifling  fonnets  and  fanciful  conceits  which 
his  contemporary  poets  delighted  in,  and  at  the  turgef- 
cence  and  want  of  judgment  of  the  dramatids.  He  re¬ 
commended  the  ffudy  of  facred  and  moral  poetry,  and  in¬ 
culcated  the  propriety  of  writing  poetry  with  a  view  to 
fome  end.  The  cacoethes  feribendi  in  general  fell  under 
his  cenfures ;  and  violent  allegories  and  perfonifications  he 
derided.  Hall  alfo  turned  his  attention  to  the  abfurdi- 
ties  of  reigning  characters  ;  and  his  fatires  on  the  con¬ 
temners  of  knowledge,  on  the  braggadocio  foldier,  and 
on  the  effeminate  beau,  are  all  excellent.  His  verfe  is 
very  nervous,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  mulical  and  elegant. 

The  licentioufnefs  of  the  early  poets  has  been  long  and 
feverely  animadverted  on.  This  ferious  error  has  been 
excufed  by  fome,  who  fay  that  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  people  infeCted  the  poets,  not  the  writings  of  the 
latter  the  former.  If  this  excufe  be  admitted,  how  much 
ought  we  to  admire  Spenfer  and  fome  others,  who  avoided 
this  fault !  This  praife  efpecially  belongs  to  Crajhaw,  to 
whofe  dyle  of  tranflating  Pope  owed  fo  much  ;  as  well  as 
to  Habington,  who  with  laudable  tade  omitted,  in  his 
beautiful  amatory  poems,  all  licentious  allufions. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  that  the  Englifh  drama 
fprung  up  to  an  aftonidiing  perfection.  Tranflations,  and 
the  love  of  romantic  tales,  had  fupplied  the  dramatids  with 
abundance  of  plots  ;  the  exceflive  lengths  to  which  alle¬ 
gory  had  been  carried  cultivated  metaphyfical  acumen, 
and  gave  the  prime  fcience  of  man  an  important  help. 
The  claflics,  tranflated  and  fafhionable,  furniflied  a  beau¬ 
tiful  feries  of  illudrations  and  lofty  portraits.  The  Eng- 
lifli,  entirely  occupied  with  thinking,  had  rendered  no 
poetry  tolerable  but  fuch  as  was  full  of  thought;  and,  lan  - 
guage  being  held  fecondary,  concifenefs  of  expreflion  was 
carried  to  a  fault.  The  dramatids  of  this  age  prefent  us 
with  the  bed  pofiible  dyle  for  the  difplay  of  the  paflions ; 
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and  in  none  of  them  do  we  find  aught  of  that  mere  word- 
inefs  which  difgraces  all  fucceeding  playwrights.  Their 
dialogue  is  triumphant.  It  has  fo  much  truth  and  force, 
that  they  can  do  any  thing  with  it.  They  can  develop 
the  moll  trifling  humours  into  important  motives  of  ac¬ 
tion  by  its  means ;  and  they  employ  it  with  fuccefs  to 
bring  about  the  moft  impoflible  adventures,  and  the  moft 
difficult  and  indeed  difgufting  fituations.  Character  they 
pourtrayed  in  a  perfectly  original  manner;  and  in  moil 
of  their  works  feem  to  draw  rather  from  observation  than 
imagination.  Not  with  (landing  all  this,  every  unprejudiced 
reader  mull  allow  that  an  utter  want  of  judgment  per¬ 
vades  the  choice  of  their  plots  and  of  their  characters; 
and  that  they  abfurdly  feleCl  mere  whims  and  logical  er¬ 
rors  as  the  grounds  of  their  characters,  inflead  of  enter¬ 
taining  with  the  plain  and  Itriking  effeCts  of  the  greater 
and  common  paffions.  To  this  ftriCture  we  mult  add, 
that  among  thefe  authors  many  difguft  us  by  their  wild 
irregular  habit  of  completely  exhauftinga  fcene  or  a  fub¬ 
jeCt;  others  by  the  excefs  to  which  they  carry  poetical 
diCtion,  thereby  running  into  a  multitude  of  tropes  and 
metaphors,  even  in  improper  places,  to  the  utter  negleCt 
of  the  matter  in  hand.  In  various  degrees  their  faults 
of  redundancy  and  want  of  tafte,  mixed  with  the  molt 
melting  tendernefs  and  the  moft  fublime  expreffions,  per¬ 
vade  all  the  dramatifts  living  before,  during,  or  fome  years 
after,  the  time  of  Shakefpeare.  Still,  whatever  claims  we 
may  have  to  the  title  of  a  dramatic  nation,  reft  on  the  pe¬ 
riod  during  which  Marlow,  Chapman,  &c.  flouriffied. 
There  certainly  does  not  exift  more  than  one  tragedy 
worth  aCting,  that  has  been  produced  in  the  more  refined 
Itage  of  our  literature;  and  that  one  is  “Venice  Pre- 
ierved.”  Therefore,  viewed  even  without  its  chief  liar, 
the  Elizabethean  age  is  the  moft  fplendid  period  for  our 
ftage-.  ^  But,  when  we  throw  into  the  weight  of  the  fcale 
the  mighty  Shakefpeare,  the  period  in  queftion  is  indeed 
an  aera  in  literature. 

In  this  author  was  united  all  that  could  be  defired,  far 
more  than  any  preceding  examples  would  have  allowed 
us  to  expeCt.  Arifing  as  he  did  at  the  fortunate  time 
when  every  feeling  of  the  human  heart  was,  or  had  juft 
been,  in  full  excitation,  and  with  a  heart  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  in  itfelf  all  thefe  feelings;  pofl’efled  of  a  foul  that, 
gifted  far  beyond  any  author  fince  or  before  him,  with  the 
power  of  grafpingthe  immortal  fublimities  of  our  nature, 
under  whole  holier  raptures  the  world  finks  from  around 
us,  and  who  yet  could  feel  not  only  the  paffion  but  the 
very  follies  and  prettinefles  of  a  fcnool-girl’s  love  ;  what 
has  not  the  poet  of  England  accomplilhed  ?  Every  thing. 
He  has  equalled,  if  not  outlhone,  Milton  in  fublimity. 
No  other  author  can  in  any  point  be  compared  to  him. 
Where,  in  all  ancient  or  modern  writing,  in  the  moft  po- 
lifhed  times,  and  in  the  fweeteft  languages,  is  fuch  tender¬ 
nefs  to  be  found  as  he  throws  with  a  few  words  into  his 
fketches  of  the  female  fex  ?  Where  in  Milton,  in  Dante, 
or  even  in  the  German  extravagancies,  have  we  fuch  a 
bold  perfonification  of  the  evil  one  as  he  has  drawn  in 
his  Richard  ?  Where  do  we  find  fuch  kings,  fuch  models 
of  grace  of  majelly,  yet  without  one  human  frailty  forgot¬ 
ten  or  concealed  ?  What  oratory  in  his  fenators  !  What 
Ciceronian  artifice  in  their  fpeeches,  and  how  beautifully 
contrafted  with  the  plain  fober  reafoning  ftyle  of  the 
Englifh  prelates,  who  occafionally  fpeak  in  the  hifto- 
rical  plays. 

But  we  mult  not  allow  ourfelves  to  run  into  a  detail  of 
his  particular  beauties,  where  every  line  might  employ 
pages  of  defcant  and  admiration.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that 
every  body,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  at  length  admitted 
the  tranfcendent  greatnefs  of  Shakefpeare.  We  might 
from  our  own  critics  draw  abundant  teftimonies  in  his 
favour;  but  this  would  expofe  us  to  the  charge  of  na¬ 
tional  prejudice.  Let  thofe  who  make  this  charge  turn 
to  the  pages  of  the  German  Schlegel,  where  alone,  among 
continental  writers,  will  they  find  a  true  and  unprejudiced 
critique  of  our  poet’s  works.  This  author  has  truly  felt 
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the  fublime  of  natural  writing.  He  has  bellowed  fepa- 
rate  reviews  on  moft  of  our  dramatilt’s  characters;  and 
the  refplendent  light  he  places  them  in  ferves  not  lefs  to 
fhow  his  own  talents  than  thofe  he  confiders. 

But,  out  of  liberality  to  the  French  fchool  of  carping 
critics,  we  mud  mention  what  were  Shakefpeare’s  faults. 
We  cannot  allow  want  of  judgment  ;  for,  to  us,  Mac¬ 
beth  and  Othello  furniffi  perfect  models  of  conftruCtion 
as  to  plot ;  and  confinement  to  the  unities  would  have 
fpoilt  his  other  tragedies.  But  he  never  introduces  a 
word  or  thought  merely  becaufe  he  pofl'efles  it.  He  has 
the  judgment  to  reprefs  all  extravagancies.  Neither  can 
we  allow  it  as  a  fault  that  he  mixed  tragic  and  comic 
fcenes  together,  becaufe  fuch  mixture  is  natural,  and  of¬ 
ten,  by  its  contrail,  highly  exprefiive.  But  we  mult  ad¬ 
mit  that  in  his  tragedy  he  fometimes  indulged  in  the  rae- 
taphyfical  conceits  of  contemporary  poets,  and  introduced 
too  many  and  far-fetched  images.  Such  faults  are  very 
rare.  He  is  alfo  redundant  in  one  l'enfe  ;  we  mean  as  regards 
his  fcenes,  not  his  expreffions;  but  it  is  clear  that  for  drama¬ 
tic  efteCt  it  is  neceflary  however  to  ornit  fome  fcenes.  In 
comedy  he  is  great,  but  certainly  has  competitors,  which 
can  by  no  means  be  laid  oi  his  tragic  efforts.  His  comic 
characters  are  indeed  unrivalled  ;  but  in  the  choice  of  his 
plots  he  is  extremely  bad  ;  and  he  mixed  often  fo  much 
local  ridicule  with  fome  of  his  lower  characters,  clowns, 
and  fuch  like,  that  they  are  rather  difgufting  than  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Neverthelefs  his  Faiftaff  is,  like  his  Hamlet,  a  cha¬ 
racter  fo  fine,  that  no  one  has  dared  to  imitate  it.  It  Hands 
alone,  as  lovely  in  its  vice  as  its  contrail  is  in  virtue. 

The  age  of  Charles  II.  equally  remarkable  for  its  wit 
and  indecency,  gave  birth  to  Colton's  “Virgil  Tra- 
veltie”  a  very  popular  but  beaftly  production.  This  au¬ 
thor  produced,  however,  many  elegant  and  fpirited  pieces 
lefs  known. 

The  (training  after  new  images  and  conceits  furpaffing 
all  preceding  authors  in  extent,  which  had  fo  diftinguiflied 
Donne  and  moft  of  the  other  poets  mentioned  with  him, 
was  adopted  by  Cowley.  Their  errors  have  been  well 
pointed  out  by  Johnfon,  who  truly  fays,  that  “their 
courtlhip  was  void  of  fondnefs,  and  their  lamentation  of 
forrow.  Their  wilh  was  only  to  fay  what  had  never  been 
faid  before.”  He  names  them  the  metaphyfical  poets. 
This  fchool  died  with  Sprat. 

Denham  was  an  author  who  introduced  a  highly  correCt 
and  excellent  fpecies  of  verfe.  Its  great  praife  was  ftrength; 
that  is,  comprifing  much  clear  thought  in  few  words,  and 
making  thefe  thoughts  particularly  ftrike  the  attention, 
by  fkiltully  varying  and  otherwife  managing  the  verfe. 

As  to  the  merits  of  Milton,  criticifms  are  unnecefi'ary. 
They  have  been  fufficiently  difcufi'ed.  Every  body  allows 
that  he  takes  a  rank  in  regard  to  fublimity  far  above 
Homer,  and  that  he  has  paflages  of  fweetnefs  and  majelly 
not  excelled  by  Virgil.  When  he  comes  to  be  compared 
wdth  Shakefpeare,  the  only  author  with  whom  he  can 
fairly  be  compared,  he  falls  to  the  ground.  Shake¬ 
fpeare  has  made  men  far  more  dignified  than  the  gods  and 
angels  of  Milton.  Does  not  this  Blow  that  Milton  has 
failed  in  his  talk  ?  The  verfe  of  Milton  is  certainly,  how¬ 
ever,  much  grander  than  any  that  preceded  or  followed 
him.  But  his  fubjeCt  is  beyond  his  or  any  other  man’s 
powers.  Still  it  may  be  allowed  to  alk,  whether  Shake¬ 
fpeare  would  not  have  made  a  better  epic  of  the  fame  fub¬ 
jeCt.  We  think  that  he  would  have  given  greater  clearnefs 
to  the  fubjeCt,  and,  by  defcending  lower  in  the  fcale  of  aerial 
forms,  avoided  the  unrighteous  defcription  of  the  arms  and 
habits  of  the  blefled,  and  of  the  Almighty.-  He  certainly 
could  not  have  equalled  Milton  in  his  defcriptions  of  na¬ 
ture;  but  he  might  probably  have  given  more  intereft  to 
the  human  characters.  Milton  certainly  fails  in  invention. 
Sublimity  is  acquirable,  perhaps,  to  a  degree,  as  well  as 
beauty.  Certain  it  is,  that  Milton  owes  his  conceptions 
of  demoniac  forms  to  the  Italian  poets;  and,  though  he 
elevates  thefe  conceptions,  this  is  not  invention.  If  in  his 
portraits  of  the  good  he  is  original,  it  is  not  much  praife, 
9  Q  fince 
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fkice  in  thefe  he  has  failed.  Kis  angels  are  like  good 
boys  at  fchool ;  very  quiet,  fheepiffi,  uninformed,  perfon- 
ages. 

Brome  had  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  compofed  a  variety 
of  burlefque  and  fatirical  fongs  againft  the  roundheads, 
which  were  very  popular.  Similar  fubjecls  were  the 
groundwork  of  Butler’s  famous  poem  of  “  Hudibras.” 
There  is  perhaps  no  work  of  more  truly  original  chara&er 
in  our  language  than  this.  Except  the  idea  of  the  knight 
fallying  out  with  a  fquire,  borrowed,  as  Johnfon  affirms, 
from  Cervantes,  there  is  nothing  like  it.  It  embraces 
every  ridiculous  fubjeft  that  was  known,  and  the  verfe 
it  is  couched  in  is  the  language  of  abfurdity  itfelf.  No 
work  more  ftrongiy  corroborates  our  remark,  that  the 
fenfe  of  the  ludicrous  arifes  from  the  perception  of  error, 
whether  of  reafon  or  feeling,  than  the  book  in  queltion. 
The  errors  of  religion,  viz.  bigotry,  hypocrify,  and  fana¬ 
ticism  ;  the  errors  of  Science,  pedantry,  the  errors  of  lite¬ 
rature,  the  errors  of  politics,  form  the  grounds  of  his 
poem.  Let  us  take  fome  examples.  Errors  in  Science. 
Logic : 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic. 

Profoundly  Skilled  in  analytic. 

He  could  diftinguifh  and  divide 
A  hair  ’twixt  South  and  fouth-weft  fide. 

On  either  fide  could  he  difpute; 

Confute,  change  hands,  and  dill  confute. 

He’d  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man’s  no  horfe,  &c. 

He’d  run  in  debt  by  deputation, 

And  pay  by  ratiocination. 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope; 

And,  when  he  happen’d  to  break  off 
I’  th’ middle  of  his  fpeech,  or  cough, 

H’  had  hard  words  ready  to  (hew  why, 

And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by  ; 

Elfe,  when  with  greateft  art  he  fpoke, 

You’d  think  he  talk’d  like  other  folk  : 

For  all  a  rhetorician’s  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

On  the  bad  application  of  theoretical  knowledge  : 

In  mathematics  he  was  greater 
Than  Tycho  Brahe,  or  Erra  Peter; 

For  he  by  geometric  Scale 

Would  take  the  fize  of  pots  of  ale; 

Refolve  by  figns  and  tangents  ftraight 
If  bread  and  butter  wanted  weight ; 

And  wifely  tell  what  hour  of  the  day 
The  clock  does  ftrike,  by  algebra. 

Among  many  capital  witticifms  on  the  abfurd  pole¬ 
mical  dilputes  of  the  time,  we  have  ; 

He  could  raife  fcruples  dark  and  nice, 

And  after  Solve  them  in  a  trice; 

As  if  divinity  had  catch’d 

The  itch,  on  purpole  to  be  Scratch'd  ; 

Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound 
And  ffab  herfelf  with  doubts  profound  ; 

Only  to  fliew  with  how  Small  pain 
The  fores  of  faith  are  cur’d  again  ; 

Although  by  woful  proof  we  find,  v 

They  always  leave  a  fear  behind. 

How  forcibly  are  fanatics  ridiculed,  as 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery; 

And  prove  their  doftrine  orthodox 
By  apoftolic  blows  and  knocks  ; 

Call  fire  and  Sword  and  defolation 
A  godly  thorough  reformation, 
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Which  always  muff  be  carried  on, 

And  ftill  be  doing,  never  done; 

As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  elfe  but  to  be  mended. 

But  it  was  not  only  to  fuch  fubjeCIs  as  the  time  forced 
on  his  notice  that  Butler  could  difplay  the  errors.  He 
was  acquainted  with  almoft  every  branch  of  philofophy, 
and  hence  he  fliows  the  abfurdity  of  medical  theories, 
when  he  tells  us  of  the  “  Sympathetic  powder,  that  wounds 
nine  miles  point-blank  would  folder,”  and  when  he  tells 
the  anecdote  of  Taliacotius ;  of  alchemy,  divination. 
See.  In  polite  literature  how  well  he  ridicules  the  Serious 
poets  and  romance  writers,  who 

Never  care  how  many  others 

They  kill,  without  regard  of  mothers, 

Or  wives,  or  children,  fo  they  can 
Make  up  fome  fierce  deed-doing  man, 

Compos’d  of  many  ingredient  valours. 

Juft  like  the  manhood  of  nine  tailors. 

Or  again,  more  fully: 

But  now  t’  obferve  romantic  method, 

Let  bloody  fteel  a  while  be  Sheathed  ; 

And  all  thofe  harffi  and  rugged  founds 
Of  baftinadoes,  cuts,  and  wounds. 

Exchang’d  to  love’s  more  gentle  ftyle, 

To  let  our  reader  breathe  awhile  ; 

For  which,  that  wre  may  be  as  brief  as 
Is  poffible,  by  way  of  preface; 

Is’t  not  enough  to  make  one  ftrange. 

That  fome  men’s  fancies  fhould  ne’er  change. 

But  make  all  people  do  and  fay 
The  fame  thing  ftill  the  felf-fame  way  ? 

Some  writers  make  all  ladies  purloin’d. 

And  knights  purfuing  like  a  whirlwind  : 

Others  make  all  their  knights  in  fits 
Of  jealouly  to  lofe  their  wits  ; 

Till,  drawing  blood  o’  th’  dames  like  witches, 

Th’  are  forthwith  cur’d  of  their  capriches. 

Some  always  thrive  in  their  amours 
By  pulling  plafters  off  their  fores; 

As  cripples  do  to  get  an  alms. 

Juft  fo  do  they,  and  win  their  dames. 

Some  force  whole  regions,  in  defpite 
Of  geography,  to  change  their  fite  ; 

Make  former  times  ffiakeffiands  with  latter. 

And  that  which  was  before  come  after. 

But  thofe  who  write  in  rhyme  ftill  make 
The  one  verfe  for  the  other’s  fake; 

For  one  for  fenfe  and  one  for  rhyme, 

I  think’s  fufficient  at  one  time. 

The  fmooth  Waller,  the  elegant  llofcommon,  Pomfrel, 
and  the  critic  Waljh,  adorned  the  polifhed  period  of 
Englifn  verle ;  and,  though  confined  within  narrower 
limits  of  thought  and  expreffion  than  their  predeceffors, 
defervedly  rank  as  their  fuperiors  in  verification.  The 
paucity  of  their  works,  and  their  not  having  carried  the 
heroic  meafure  to  perfection,  left  Dryden  the  palm  of 
undivided  celebrity,  as  the  father  of  a  new  ftyle  of  poetry, 
equally  famous  for  its  mufic,  concifenefs,  expreffion,  and 
variety.  His  faults  were  a  too  liberal  ufe  of  triplets, 
irregularity  and  inattention,  and,  as  fome  critics  think, 
the  ufe  of  the  Alexandrine  in  an  irregular  manner.  His 
plagiarifms  of  thoughts  are  frequent,  but  he  generally 
improves  them.  Moft  of  his  attempts  at  fublimity  are 
either  bombaftical  or  unintelligible.  He  is  perhaps  the 
fineft  example  of  the  art  of  reafoning,  without  feeling,  in 
verfe,  that  can  be  found.  His  tranfiations,  efpecially  of 
Virgil,  fo  highly  praifed  by  his  contemporaries,  are  gra¬ 
dually  falling  into  contempt  amongft  the  correCter  efforts 
of  the  prefent  age.  Dryden,  as  well  as  all  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  authors,  prefents  us  with  little  originality.  How¬ 
ever  highly  his  ftyle  may  be  praifed,  however  conftantly 
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his  verfe  imitated,  however  beautiful  his  thoughts ;  it 
tnuft  be  granted  that  thefe  thoughts  are  all  in  fome  form 
or  other  found  in  the  works  of  his  predeceffors. 

Parnell,  Rowe,  and  Addijbn,  afford  examples  of  a  molt 
finiflied  excellence  as  claliic  writers.  They  have  the 
praife  of  doing  every  thing  well,  but  nothing  new'.  The 
laft  of  thefe  authors  availed  himfelf  of  this  mediocre  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  drama.  But  how  dull  is  Cato  !  The  cha¬ 
racter,  however,  is  good. 

Among  thefe  clever  verfifiers  we  muff  remember  Garth, 
immortalized  by  his  choice  of  a  popular  fubjeft  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  Prior,  than  whom  no  one  can  fo  pleafingly  tell  a 
humorous  tale.  Blackmoor,  great  in  his  defigns,  and 
feeble  in  his  conceptions;  Fenton,  who  wrote  on  Lord 
Gower  an  Ode,  fecond,  fays  Pope,  only  to  Dryden’s 
Cecilia  ;  and  laftly,  the  fimple  and  original  Gay,  whofe 
elegant  Fables,  if  deficient  in  character,  have  a  tendernefs 
and  philanthropy  always  delightful. 

In  the  dramatic  works  of  Congreve,  there  is  fome  very 
beautiful  and  original  poetry  ;  but  all  his  attempts  out  of 
the  drama  were  miferable  failures.  Thus  he  refembled 
Shakefpeare. 

Circumftances,  withes,  and  education,  combined  to 
make  Pope  a  finiflied  poet;  and,  if  the  fuffrages  of  the 
number  be  confidered  as  the  faired  criterion  of  defert,  he 
may  rank  among  the  firft  of  bards.  Accuftomed  from  his 
earlieft  infancy  to  compote  with  care,  and  revife  with 
diligence,  no  art  was  wanting  to  him.  The  flighted  ob¬ 
jection  that  could  be  made  to  this  affertion  would  be, 
that  he  had  not  variety  :  but  this  is  a  feeble  one,  for  it 
applies  only  to  his  tranflation  of  Homer.  He  perhaps 
confined  himfelf  too  exclufively  to  the  heroic  meafure; 
and  loved  foftnefs  and  mufic  fo  much,  that  he  was  defi¬ 
cient  in  thought;  but  (till  he  could  rival  even  Dryden 
in  force  when  he  wiftied  it.  The  imagination  of  Pope 
was  beautiful  rather  than  extenfive;  and  he  muff  fub- 
mit  for  a  time  to  the  difgrace  of  wanting  originality.  He 
muff  wait  till  the  authors  who  furniflied  him  with  ideas 
are  buried  in  the  oblivion  their  want  of  beauty  and  order 
inevitably  dooms  them  to,  and  then  pofterity  will  accord 
him  unmixed  praife.  The  “Rape  of  the  Lock”  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  mod  exquifire  poem  Pope  compofed.  The 
conception  of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  is  borrowed  ;  but  the 
attributes  lie  invefls  them  with  are  for  the  mod  part  ori¬ 
ginal.  The  management,  too,  of  the  poem,  is  as  much 
his  own  as  the  condruClion.  No  one  had  dared  before 
his  time  to  treat  every-day  life  and  familiar  fcenes  in 
the  language  of  ferious  poetry  :  in  attempting  it,  moll 
perfons  would  have  fallen  into  meannefs  and  common¬ 
place;  but  our  author  fhines  more  confpicuoufly  at  the 
tea-table  and  at  cards  than  others  in  the  hell  or  at  the 
tournament.  To  us  it  feems  adonifliing  that  the  critics 
prefer  Dryden  to  Pope.  Except  the  Ode  on  Alexander’s 
Feaff,  which  is  indeed  the  fined  thing  in  our  language, 
Dryden  has  left  little  that  is  read  by  the  multitude. 
The  “  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,”  though  certainly  one 
of  the  moft  amufing,  original,  and  well-fuftained,  fatires 
we  know  of,  is  neverthelefs,  from  its  fubjefl,  unintereft- 
ing  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  and  is  deformed  by  fome 
of  the  groffeft  indecencies.  But  Pope  interefted  (by  art 
if  you  will,  but  dill  interefted)  the  feelings.  He  knew 
how  to  draw  the  glowing  pictures  of  love  and  paflion  which 
find  a  refponfe  in  every  bofom.  He  has  furniflied  multi¬ 
tudes  of  youth  with  an  admiration  for  their  Maker  and 
for  virtue.  We  know  that  his  ethical  poems  are,  if  pur- 
fued  to  their  ultimate  confequences,  dangerous  to  piety; 
but  he  faw  it  nor,  and  few  readers  confider  the  matter 
fo  curioufly.  The  general  enthufiafm  towards  good 
which  his  verfes  excite,  amend  the  heart  at  thofe  periods 
of  life,  when  his  reafoning  would  be  probably  little  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  epitaphs  and  other  epigrammatic  pieces 
of  Pope  are  very  excellent.  Thefe  are  compofitions  which 
ref ult  entirely  from  art.  A  man  would  looner  write  an 
epic  poem  offhand  than  a  well-turned  epigram.  Here, 
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therefore,  Pope  muff  have  fucceeded.  But  he  admired 
and  attempted  paftoral,  in  which  he  quite  failed. 

Phillips,  Collins,  and  Shenjlone,  devoted  themfelves  to 
paftoral  poetry  alfo.  The  two  latter  are  certainly  very 
agreeable  poets,  for  thofe  who  can  admire  this  kind  of 
production.  But  Collins  in  his  Odes,  and  Shenftone’s 
Elegies,  mud  ever  be  read  with  admiration  by  all.  Gray, 
who  perhaps  failed  in  every  thing  elfe,  outftripped  all 
competitors  in  elegiac  poetry. 

Among  writers  of  lefs  genius,  but  of  fuperior  polilh, 
and  more  fuftained  excellence  than  the  preceding,  we  find 
Cooper,  Hamilton,  Smollett,  and  Smart.  Thefe,  if  they 
did  nothing  to  advance  the  progrefs  of  poetry,  at  all 
events  adapted  it  to  various  topics,  and  maintained  its 
refpeCtabiiity.  The  profound  Johnfon,  and  the  Wartons, 
with  a  thoufand  others,  fliowed,  that  mere  critical 
knowledge  and  claflical  tafte,  though  it  may  ever  pleafe, 
will  never  aftonifh  and  enrapture;  and  fir  Wm.  Jones  has 
fhown,  that  fuch  acquired  excellencies,  united  with  any 
portion  of  invention,  fecure  the  higheft  eftimation. 

In  the  poems  of  Swift  we  trace  the  fame  plain,  nervous, 
and  vigorous,  ftyle,  that  diftinguifhed  his  profe.  He  has 
few  flights  of  imagery  ;  and  indeed  feems  to  write  very 
much  on  the  bed  ftyle  of  the  French. 

The  unhappy  Savage  revived  the  bold  and  biting  fatire, 
and  difplayed  a  command  of  language  and  thought  which 
well  compenfates  the  reader  for  the  bigotry  and  injuftice 
that  deforms  fome  of  his  fined  paffages. 

One  of  the  greateft  poets  who  ever  died  without  produ¬ 
cing  lading  memorials  of  his  powers,  was  Churchill . 
The  fcattered  beauties  of  imagery;  the  ftyle  new,  con- 
cife  and  nervous  as  Dryden,  or  foft  as  Pope  ;  the  burfts 
of  moral  indignation  worthy  of  Juvenal  ;  his  fublimity 
and  his  tendernefs;  confpire  to  fliow  vvliat  he  might 
have  done.  His  bold  defence  of  vice,  his  difregard  for 
public  opinion,  either  as  to  morals  or  tafte,  his  abfurd 
choice  of  fubjeCts,  his  mere  perfonal  abufe  and  low  fcur- 
rility,  may  explain  why  with  fuch  power  he  did  almoft 
nothing. 

BoyJ'e  alfo  was  another  bad  example  of  the  baneful 
influence  of  vice,  in  impoverifliing  alike  the  mind  and 
the  body.  His  talents  were  not  indeed  equal  to  Church¬ 
ill’s  ;  but  he  might  have  afpired  to  a  refpedtable  rank  among 
poets,  if  the  neceflity  of  writing  for  daily  bread  had  not 
cramped  his  genius  and  debafed  his  ideas. 

The  name  of  Chatterton  is  afl'ociated  with  Churchill’s 
for  the  fame  reafons.  The  very  extenfive  powers  of  ver- 
fification,  the  originality  and  fublimity,  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  youth,  were  occupied  in  deceiving,  with  a  borrowed 
name  and  the  moft  confummate  flcill,  the  candid  and 
liberal  encouragers  of  poetry.  The  eftablilhment  of  the 
grofs  lie  that  Rowley  had  written  fome  ancient  compofi¬ 
tions  which  were  fabricated  by  Chatterton  himfelf,  em¬ 
ployed  all  his  early  life  ;  and  his  other  obfervations  were 
mere  ephemeral  and  political  pieces,  relieved  frequently 
by  ffiort  poems  of  confummate  beauty. 

The  abfurdities  of  paftoral  poetry  have  been  replaced 
by  defcriptions  of  country  life  of  true  and  natural 
beauty.  .  How  entrancing  in  this  refpebt  are  the  drains  of 
GoldJ'mith,  who  united  the  minuted  ipirit  of  obfervatiou 
with  a  power  of  verbifying  of  the  moft  confummate  ex- 
preflion.  In  a  different  ftyle,  and  in  a  different  meafure, 
Thompfon,  the  poet  of  the  “  Seafons,”  fliowed  us,  that,  if 
true  to  nature,  enlivened  by  epifode,  and  illuffrated  by 
well-digefted  information,  the  charms  of  nature  may  vie 
with  the  moft  interefting  narrative  in  conferring  pleafure. 
The  blank  verfe  of  Thompfon  is  very  excellent:  inferior 
iiv all  other  refpe&s  to  Milton’s,  it  ftill  has  the  merit  that 
it  is  lefs  involved  in  its  conftrudftion  ;  and  this  praife  is 
the  greater,  becaufe  its  author  avoided  the  oppofite  ex¬ 
treme  of  being  profaic. 

Ahenjide  is  certainly  one  of  our  firft  poets  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  talk  of  writing  mufical  blank  verfe.  -His  efforts 
in  this  ftyle  wrung  even  from  the  prejudiced  Johnfon  the 
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full  meed  of  praife.  But,  beautiful  as  is  the  verfe  of  the 
“  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,”  the  thoughts  excel  even 
the  art  they  are  exprefl'ed  by.  Perhaps  no  author,  fcarcely 
Ariftotle  himfelf,  has  developed  fuch  original  conceptions 
as  to  the  nature  of  poetry  as  Akenlide  in  Book  I.  of  the 
above  work.  He  feems  to  have  difcovered  the  true  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  imagination;  and  he  difplay  s  them  with  a  clear- 
nefs  which,  though  inferior  to  that  which  profe  is  capable 
of,  is  yet  a  great  wonder  to  find  acomplifhed  in  verfe.  He 
developes  throughout  his  work  conceptions  of  beauty  in 
many  and  varied  forms,  but  all  excellent;  and  perhaps 
the  only  real  objection  that  can  be  made  to  his  work  is, 
that  it  is  not  complete;  that  he  did  not  explain  the 
nature  of  the  fublime  in  a  clear  manner;  nor  carry  that 
fubjeCt  to  the  fhrine  of  religion,  whence  it  derived  in 
other  hands  fuch  refplendence  and  exaltation. 

The  blank  verfe  of  Young  by  no  means  appears  to  us  a 
good  model  for  imitation.  It  is  never  profaic;  but  it  is 
certainly  very  abrupt  and  harfli,  and  has  a  tedious  and 
grating  famenefs.  At  times  he  lofes  this  fault,  but  it  is 
only  for  a  line  or  two.  What  a  bright  exception  to  his 
faults  is  the  opening  fentence  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
beginning  “  Tired  Nature’s  fweet  refforer,  balmy  deep  !” 
In  his  Laft  Day,  as  johnfon  obferves,  “  he  has  an  equa¬ 
bility  and  propriety  which  he  afterwards  either  never 
endeavoured  for,  or  never  attained.  Neverthelefs  the 
fubjeft  is  too  much  for  the  poet;  it  is  languid  and  tedious ; 
and,  though  there  are  many  noble  and  fublime  thoughts 
in  it,  the  attempt  to  reprel'ent  too  minutely  the  laft  judg¬ 
ment  pro.luces  many  ideas  both  mean  and  ridiculous. 

We  muft  ever  venerate  the  man  who  devotes  his  talents 
to  the  praife  of  his  God  ;  and  can  never  criticife  that 
facred  poetry  with  feverity  which  bears  marks  of  earneft 
and  fenfible  piety.  But  the  truth  muft  be  told.  The 
perufal  of  the  Night  Thoughts  is  rather  a  duty  than  a 
pleafure.  The  fubjeCt  tires,  but  virtue  never  tires. 
Then  perhaps  the  execution  of  the  talk  is  faulty.  This 
feems  to  us  to  be  actually  the  cafe.  Young  was  gloomy 
and  defpondent.  He  whines  from  one  end  of  his  book  to 
the  other.  He  has  no  glowing  pictures  of  virtue,  only 
tedious  exhortations  to  it,  and  reflections  that  do  not  lead 
to  make  men  much  better.  Indeed  they  are  of  that  per¬ 
plexing  kind,  that  they  rather  drive  them  to  the  oppofite 
of  goodnefs. 

The  “  Univerfal  Paflion”  of  Young  fliows  his  powers  of 
fatire  to  great  advantage,  and  has  a  perpetual  fparkling 
epigrammatic  point  that  tells  well. 

We  fhall  clofe  the  account  of  the  poets  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  with  the  name  of  Coivper,  an  author  who 
has  enjoyed  a  great  and  extenfive  reputation.  To  the 
juftice  of  this  reputation  many  excellent  critics  agree. 
But  for  our  own  parts  we  cannot  help  placing  him  fome- 
what  low  in  comparifon  with  his  elegant  pretleceflbrs. 
No  one  can  refufe  him  the  merit  of  a  true  and  earneft  love 
of  religion,  and  a  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  virtue,  and 
a  deteftation  of  vice  almoft  unparalleled.  No  one  can  deny 
that  his  reafonings  are  forcible,  well  arranged,  and  ex- 
prefied  with  variety.  But  he  wants  all  the  charm  of  fweet 
founds ;  he  is  an  orator,  not  a  poet.  He  declaims 
finely,  writes  good  profe  in  verfe,  but  not  poetry.  We 
think  he  fhines  more  in  Gilpin  than  in  any  other  pro¬ 
duction. 

His  blank  verfe  is  eafy,  but  by  no  means  mufical,  and 
whole  pages  of  it  may  be  read  as  animated  profe.  He 
had  a  great  facility  of  imitating  Milton  and  Thompfon, 
which  he  applied  to  very  abfurd  purpofes.  Meaning  to 
be  plain,  he  was  often  familiar;  and  the  reader  is  often 
ftartled  with  a  half-founding  fentence,  of  as  much  length 
and  grandeur  as  that  which  defcribes  the  fpear  of  Satan 
in  Paradife  Loft,  employed  to  tell  us  of  a  teacup  ora  fofa, 
or  that 

Joint  ftools  were  then  created  ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  flood.  Three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  mafly  flab,  in  fafhion  fquare  or  round. 


This  burlefque  in  blank  verfe  is  very  difgufting,  an  d 
our  author  is  often  burlefque  without  meaning  it.  The 
thoughts  of  Cowper  flow  eafily  in  moll  of  his  didaCtic 
pieces,  and  are  clearly  if  not  elegantly  exprefl'ed  ;  but  they 
are  common.  A  great  reafon  of  this  poet’s  popula¬ 
rity  is  to  be  traced  to  that  good  difpofition  of  mankind, 
which  makes  them  try  to  admire  what  they  think  ought 
to  be  admired,  even  though,  in  plain  truth,  it  does  not 
pleafe.  Cowper  is  always  religious  and  moral;  and 
therefore  he  deferves  great  praife.  The  only  queftion  is. 
Will  thefe  noble  feelings  make  a  poet  ?  Not  alone. 
Mere  praife  and  mere  thankfgiving,  though  they  for  a 
time  elevate  us  beyond  all  other  pleafures,  will  not  bear 
the  long  continuance  that  defcriptions  of  nature  will ;  and 
therefore  whoever  would  teach  piety  in  verfe  muft  con¬ 
fine  himfelf  to  fhort  hymns  or  odes;  or,  if  he  write  a 
long  piece,  muft  enliven  it  by  the  painting  of  nature’s 
beauties  and  human  feelings.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
other  high  fentiments.  What  is  more  infpiring  than  the 
theme  of  freedom  ?  but  its  praife  is  foon  exhaufted  :  the 
joys  of  liberty,  the  oppreflions  of  delpotifm,  are  the 
moil  hackneyed  and  the  dulleft  of  fubjeCts.  But  Cow  per 
loved  to  talk  of  patriotifm,  and  hence  he  was  admired. 
With  this  anfwer,  let  us  not  forget  how  touching  he  is 
in  the  “  Lines  on  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture.” 
Rhyme,  indeed,  improved  Cowper’s  ideas  :  its  difficulty 
perhaps  made  him  re-confider  and  clarify  them. 

IV.  Of  the  Modern  School  of  Poetry. 

The  German  Drama  is  of  recent  date;  even  fo  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  nothing  had  been 
effected  for  it.  Tranflations  from  the  French  were  then 
introduced.  Thefe,  of  courfe,  tended  little  to  excite  the 
poetical  imagination  of  the  Germans.  Lefling  derided, 
however,  the  bad  tafte  of  tranflating  the  French  poets, 
recommending  the  attempt  at  original  compofitions,  and 
the  ftudy  of  Shakefpeare.  The  Germans  at  once  bounded 
with  a  lofty  fpring  into  a  fublime  region  of  myftical 
allegory,  and  penetrated  deeply  into  the  tortured  recedes 
of  the  human  heart  in  its  worft  and  moft  affliCted  mo¬ 
ments.  We  pafs  all  minor  candidates  to  talk  of  Goethe. 

The  genius  of  this  author  has  broken  through  all 
bounds.  To  have  thrown  off  the  fhackles  of  the  French 
and  ancient  critics,  is  of  courfe  praifeworthy.  To  re¬ 
ject  the  loofe  chains  with  which  our  Shakefpeare  reftrain- 
ed  his  pen  in  his  beft  productions,  is  perhaps  a  fault. 
He  has  attempted  every  fpecies  of  drama,  and  has  fucceed- 
ed  in  moft.  His  famous  “  Fault”  is  a  fragment  founded 
on  the  well-known  ftory  of  the  Devil  and  DoCtor  Fauftus. 
It  is  a  production  perfectly  original,  fince  in  arrange¬ 
ment  or  thought  nothing  ever  was  publifhed  like  it. 
It  is  the  picture  of  a  mind  arrived  at  nearly  the  higheft 
point  of  knowledge,  fed  to  gorging  with  the  intellectual 
repalt,  turning  of  itfelf  to  contemplate  its  own  gigantic 
progrefs,  its  own  ftupendous  elevation.  It  is  prefently 
looking  good-humouredly  at  the  manners  of  the  elegant 
and  refined  world.  It  pleafes  itfelf  then  with  low  and 
fenfual  gratifications.  Profound  in  reafoning,  bold  to 
ralhnefs  in  concluiion,  elevated  to  the  very  ultimate 
bounds  of  imagination,  fafcinating  in  its  ftyle,  the  Fault 
wants  only  the  fixed  principles  of  religion  to  have  made 
it  an  everlafting  companion  of  human  meditation.  But 
fince,  moft  unaccountable  blindnefs !  Goethe,  though 
ever  in  the  region  of  the  ideal,  has  failed  to  fee  God  and 
his  attributes,  his  mighty  labour  is  like  the  wreck  of  a 
noble  fliip,  whence  indeed  the  future  builder  may  cull 
ltrong  plank  and  enduring  oak,  but  of  which  the  fabric 
no  more  is  ufeful. 

Schiller ,  like  Goethe,  has  the  merit  of  genius  and 
invention,  with  the  like  want  of  judgmentand  tafte.  Alb 
his  works  abound  in  fituations  of  terrific  effeCf,  and  are 
filled  with  profound  and  philofophical  reflections.  But 
thefe  are  often  very  aukwardly  introduced,  as  in  the  play 
of  Don  Carlos,,  where  they  become  tedious.  Schiller  has 
2  traced 
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traced  Tome  characters  boldly  and  clearly,  and  has  a 
power  of  working  his  dialogue  with  mod  pathetic  effeCt  : 
but  his  incidents  are  often  trivial  or  mean  ;  his  hillorical 
fketches  are  fometimes  glaringly  falfe,  and  he  occafion- 
ally  introduces  aCtions,  which  fliould  only  be  heard  of, 
not  feen. 

Though  different  in  their  nature,  high  praife  is  due  to 
the  labours  of  Wieland,  efpecially  as  regards  that  famous 
work  the  Oberon.  Many  poets  of  great  fame  belong  to 
Germany;  but  our  limits  forbid  further  prolongation  of 
our  article,  and  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  without 
notice  of  this  excellent  fchool,  or  of  the  new  and  fplendid 
dramatic  writers  of  France  and  Italy,-  and  haften  to  the 
confederation  of  our  own  poets. 

There  are  many  pictures  valuelefs  in  the  eye  of  the 
public,  and  perhaps  of  the  connoiffeur,  which  are  never- 
thelefs  highly  ufeful  to  the  painter,  who  finds  in  them 
fomething  inftruCtive  to  himfelf,  however  faulty  in  their 
general  effects  ;  fome  new  or  original  kind  of  art,  which, 
divefted  of  its  concurrent  errors,  may  help  him  on  in  his 
journey  to  fame.  Like  to  thefe  pictures  are  many  of  our 
modern  poets;  efpecially,  as  we  think,  Worclfworth  and 
Southey.  The  former  has  a  train  of  affociations  per¬ 
fectly  original.  A  clofe  and  attentive  obferver  of  nature, 
he  has  a  continual  propenfity  to  inveft  her  mod:  trifling 
phenomena  with  fpiritual  feelings  and  poetic  creations. 
His  pure  and  beautiful  foul  is  always  contemplating  the 
Deity,  always  railing  us  to  the  ultimate  end  of  all  poefy, 
and  all  knowledge.  In  the  fecond  place,  Wordfworth 
icorns  all  artificial  grandeur,  and  does  not  difdain  to 
portray  the  truly  great,  though  they  may  be  debafed  in 
the  opinion  of  fociety.  We  grant  him  this  high  praife  ; 
but  we  cannot  think  that  he  will  ever  be  a  general  fa¬ 
vourite,  or  that  his  verfe  will  live  for  pofterity.  The 
highefl:  excellence  will  fall  where  there  is  no  variety. 
Serious  fubjeCts  will  efpecially  fall,  if  not  enlivened  by 
dramatic  aCtion  or  elegant  defcription.  This  poet  is 
always  ferious,  contemplative,  and  metaphyfical ;  or,  even 
if  he  throw  off  his  fombre  hue  for  a  moment,  it  is  only  to 
become  fillily  jocofe.  Another  fault  is  that,  beautiful 
and  fublime  as  are  the  conceptions  that  float  in  his  brain, 
they  feldom  acquire  the  clearnefs  and  diftinCtnefs  they 
fhoulci  have  before  they  are  committed  to  paper.  By 
way  of  illuftration,  we  flial'l  give  an  example  often 
quoted,  in  which  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  and  original 
thoughts  that  ever  was  conceived  is  introduced  by  intel¬ 
ligible  expreflions,  and  terminated  by  fuch  as  are  obfcure  ; 
Within  the  foul  a  faculty  abides 
That,  with  interpofitions  that  would  hide 
And  darken,  fo  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp,  and  ferve  to  exalt 
Her  native  brightnefs.  As  the  ample  moon 
In  the  deep  llillnefs  of  a  fummer’s  eve, 

Rifing  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove, 

Burns  like  an  unconfuming  fire  of  light 
In  the  green  trees;  and,  kindling  on  all  Tides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dufky  veil 
Into  a  fubflance  glorious  as  her  own  ; 

Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  ferene.  Like  power  abides 
In  man’s  celeftial  fpirit.  Virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  itfelf ;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  filent,  fire, 

From  the  incumbrances  of  mortal  life, 

From  error,  difappointment,  nay  from  guilt; 

And  fometimes,  fo  relenting  juftice  wills, 

From  palpable  oppreflions  of  defpair. 

The  words  “  interpofitions!’  and  “  pomp”  in  the  above 
lines  fpoil  the  whole  ;  nor  is  the  notion  of  fire  very  good, 
as  applied  to  the  moon.  The  beft  pafiage  we  have  feen 
in  his  works  is  the  following  : 

A  curious  child,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  fmooth-lipp’d  fliell, 

To  which,  in  filence  hufli’d,  his  very  foul 
Liften’d  intenfely,  and  his  countenance  loon 
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Brightened  with  joy;  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard;  fonorous  cadences  !  whereby, 

To  his  belief,  the  monitor  exprefs’d 
Myfterious  union  with  its  native  Tea. 

Even  fuch  a  fliell  the  univerfe  itfelf 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith  ;  and  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invifible  things  : 

Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-d uring  power, 

And  central  peace  fubfifting  at  the  heart 
Of  endlefs  agitation. 

The  affeCtion  for  fimplicity,  which  Wordfworth  pof- 
feffes,  is  fo  extreme,  that  he  has  actually  written  the  molt 
puerile  poetry  that  is  extant. 

Southey,  with  far  more  energy  and  variety  than  Wordf¬ 
worth,  is  equally  obfcure  and  prolix,  and  by  no  means 
fo  peculiar  and  original  in  his  ideas.  Molt  of  Southey’s 
tales  and  thoughts  have  a  foreign  origin.  This  poet  is 
full  of  his  “  affectations.”  He  affects  a  degree  of  fub- 
limity,  which  commonly  has  no  boundary  from  the  boni- 
baltical.  He  is  ambitious  of  re-modelling  the  whole 
frame  of  Englifli  verfe,  and  of  introducing  the  Latin 
meafure;  and  in  this  attempt  has  rendered  the  “  hexameter 
of  Southey”  the  ridicule  of  the  world.  There  is  never- 
thelefs  a  wild  ftrength  of  thought  in  fome  of  this  author’s 
poems,  which,  if  matured  by  reflection  and  taffe,  might 
have  made  a  good  poet.  “  The  Curie  of  Kehama”  (hows 
this  feature  very  particularly.  His  “  Madoc,”  and  “  Ro¬ 
derick  the  laft  of  the  Goths,”  were  perhaps  the  molt 
fatiguing. 

In  his  “Joan  of  Arc,”  he  attempted  the  epic;  and, 
with  a  peculiar  vanity,  took  care  to  inform  tile  world 
that  he  had  bellowed  no  pains  on  it,  having  compofed  it 
in  fix  weeks,  and  re-modelled  it  even  while  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  The  TubjeCl  of  this  poem  wa^ 
rather  unfortunate,  inafmuch  as  the  virtue  of  LaPucelle 
had  been  fo  ironically  treated  by  Voltaire  :  otiierwife  its 
execution  was  better  than  that  of  molt  of  his  other  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Mr.  Southey  firlt  appeared  as  a  poet  by  a  publication  of 
fome  fliort  poems  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Lovell.  The 
affeCtation  of  an  extraordinary  fenfibility,  and  a  habit  of 
writing  very  mean  profaic  lines  among  others  fenfrble, 
and  even  beautiful,  appeared  as  clearly  in  thele  pro¬ 
ductions  as  in  his  more  mature  works. 

Coleridge  was  firft  known  to  the  public  by  fome  lines 
inferted  in  Mr.  Southey’s  poem  of  Joan  of  Arc;  and  in 
1796  he  publilbed  a  collection  of  poems,  which  imme¬ 
diately  rendered  him  famous.  Some  of  thefe  confided  of 
fliort  longs  that  evinced  much  talte  and  feeling,  though 
rather  aukwardly  exprefled.  There  w:as  alio  a  long 
piece  entitled  “Religious  Mufings,”  in  the  fame  work, 
which  announced  original  powers  of  thought  in  the  fub¬ 
lime,  and,  though  obfcure  and  very  harfh,  were  certainly 
new.  The  fame  originality,  and  better  verfe,  marked 
the  “Ode  on  the  Departing  Year,”  In  his  “  Tears  in 
Solitude,”  1798,  the  author  turned  his  power  to  a  lofty 
and  energetic  fatire  of  a  new  cad.  It  was  occupied 
with  the  cenfure  and  reprobation  of  war,  and  the  vanity 
of  glory  ;  and  was  animated  by  fo  earned  and  jud  a 
fpirit,  and  fuch  high-toned  language,  and  intenfe  bene¬ 
volence,  that  it  became  very  nearly  a  good  produ&ion. 
Even  the  obfcurity  of  the  author  vanished,  and  vivid  and 
clear  ideas  flione  forth.  The  manner  he  embodied 
atheifm  ftiows  a  truly  original  turn  of  thought,  though 
there  is  in  this  very  bad  expreflions.  But  the  quedion 
at  the  end  is  admirable  : 

- - - - — -The  very  name  of  God 

Sounds  like  a  juggler’s  charm  ;  while,  bold  with  joy, 
Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place 
(Portentous  fight  !)  the  owlet  AtheiJ'm, 

Sailing  on  wings  obfcure— -athwart  the  moon, 

Drops  his  blue  fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  clofe; 

And,  hooting  at  the  glorious  fun  in  Heaven, 

Cries  out  “  Where  is  it  ?” 

After  making  fome  tranflations  of  German  plays,  Mr. 
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Coleridge  produced  a  tragedy  called  “Retnorfe,”  which 
raifed  him  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  fame  than  any  of  his 
former  productions.  In  language  it  would  be  impofiible 
to  furpafs  it.  It  was  natural,  free,  forcible  blank  verfe, 
equal  in  forne  parts  to  Shakefpeare,  and  iitferfperfed  with 
a  multitude  of  fublime  thoughts,  which  are  evidently 
traceable  to  a  German  fource,  though  ftill  only  as  their 
caufe,  not  their  aCtual  birth-place;  that  is  to  fay,  though 
he  borrowed  hints,  he  did  not  purloin  conceptions  ready 
formed.  This  play  is  a  poetical  ftudy  ;  but  we  cannot 
forget  that  it  is  as  deficient  in  conftruClion  of  plot,  and 
in  full  defcription  of  charaCler,  as  it  is  excellent  in 
thought  and  expreflion.  To  poflefs  the  latter  qualities 
is  however  the  greater  triumph.  Afterwards  Mr.  Cole¬ 
ridge  fell  to  “  Chriftabel.”  He  had  feveral  times  before 
given  fymptoms  of  the  faft  that  we  did  not  know  menfu- 
rated  rhymed  profe  from  verfe  ;  and  he  now,  “  bolder 
grown,”  aflerted  himfelf  to  be  a  member  of  a  new  fchool, 
which  did  not  confine  itfelf  to  the  number  of  fyllables  in 
a  line,  but  to  the  number  of  emphatic  fyllables.  There 
are,  however,  fome  very  pretty  verfes,  to  which  Byron, 
who  faw  the  MS.  expreffed  himfelf  indebted  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  his  “  Siege  of  Corinth.”  There  was  the  ufual 
inawkifh  attempts  at  intenfity.  In  “  The  Pains  of  Sleep,” 
the  poet  kneels  to  pray,  but  fays  and  thinks  nothing  :  he 
undergoes 

Only  a  fenfe  of  fupplication, 

A  fenfe  o’er  all  my  foul  impreft 
That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unbleft. 

His  Kublea  Khan,  which  appeared  with  the  two  prece¬ 
ding  works,  is  a  drama,  truly  ;  but  why  doth  a  poet 
expofe  to  daylight  the  dull  creations  of  Morpheus  ? 

Campbell  has  the  merit  of  fome  originality  in  his  de- 
feriptions  ;  but  is  on  the  whole,  though  commonly  ad¬ 
mired,  very  irregular,  at  times  harfh  and  obfcure;  nor  is 
he  ever  fublime.  In  his  “Pleafuresof  Hope,”  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  obfcurity  and  fo  on  cannot  juftly  be  made; 
but  his  “  Gertrude  of  Wyoming”  muft  be  allowed  by 
all  to  merit  them  moll  completely.  The  ode  or  ballad 
is  perhaps  his  forte:  witnefs  his  “  Hohenlinden,”  “  Lo- 
chiel,”  and  “  Mariners  of  England.”  His  “  Theodric” 
(juft  publifhed,  1824)  is  a  great  failure.  The  tale  is  not 
clearly  told  by  a  firlt  perufal,  is  not  very  interefting  in 
itfelf;  and  many  of  the  molt  beautiful  thoughts  are  not 
diftinCl.  Again;  there  are  fome  over-ftrained  metaphors  ; 
as  “  Her  lips  feemed  to  kifs  the  foul  in  fong  ;”  w  hich  is 
hyper  beautiful.  We  give  alfo  an  example  of  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  original  thought  nearly  ruined  by  the  abl'ur- 
dity  it  is  expreffed  with  : 

Earth’s  features  fo  harmonioujly  were  link'd, 

She  feemed  one  great  glad  form  with  life  inftinCl, 
That  felt  heaven’s  ardent  breath,  and  fmiled  below 
Its  flufh  of  love  with  confentaneous  glow. 

Where  is  the  fequence  between  the  harmonious  linking 
of  Earth’s  features  and  her  life? 

Crabbe  is  the  poet  of  life  in  its  true  and  coarfe  colours, 
of  feelings  in  the  aCtual  bur  painful  ft.’te.  Though  fuch 
coarfe  fubjeCts  are  perhaps  his  forte,  and  confequently  his 
verfe  is  nervous  and  energetic,  yet,  when  he  indulges  in 
the  gentle  and  the  mild,  he  begets  a  fmoothnefs  and  ele¬ 
gance  truly  refined.  In  all  too  that  lie  does,  Crabbe  has 
a  clearnefs  that  makes  him  intelligible  to  all  ;  and  hence, 
as  much  as  to  the  choice  of  his  fubjeCis,  does  he  owe  his 
popularity. 

Rogers  is,  in  refpeCt  to  his  views  of  nature,  the  reverfe 
of  Crabbe.  He  loves  to  exhibit  nature  only  in  her  faireft 
lights.  The  fimplicity  which  borders  on  fillinefs  in 
Wordfworth,  is  in  this  author  kept  within  fome  though 
not  its  proper  bounds  ;  and  his  piety,  of  a  lefs  fombre 
calf,  is  fo  finely  mixed  with  human  feeling  and  pafiion, 
that  it  is  never  dull.  Who  has  ever  deferibed  connubial 
delights  with  the  purity  and  elegance,  yet  intenfity,  of 
Rogers’s  mufe.  His  “Pleafures  of  Memory”  is  a  work 
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fo  much  and  fo  generally  admired,  that  all  panegyric  is 
ufelefs,  and  criticifm  might  be  deemed  unjuft. 

The  three  poets  who  have  been  the  moft  general  favo¬ 
rites  with  the  public,  and  who  feem  deftined  for  the  moft 
durable  fame,  are  Scott,  Moore,  and  Byron. 

The  opinion  of  modern  critics  is  perhaps  oppofed  to  us 
in  this  refpeCf,  as  far  as  regards  Scott;  and  we  cannot  but 
think,  that  the  extraordinary  luccefs  of  his  Romances 
has  chiefly  been  the  caufe  of  the  temporary  neglefl  that 
has  fallen  on  his  poetry ;  and  that  his  verfe  could  never 
have  been  held  cheap,  if  it  had  not  been  already  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fublime  effufions  of  Byron.  For  Scott 
pofieffes  all  the  requifites  for  poetry  ;  a  very  great  com¬ 
mand  of  verfe,  dole  obfervation  of  nature,  knowledge  of 
the  world,  feelings  of  every  kind.  If  he  be  compared  to 
Byron,  it  fliould  be  as  we  compare  Ariolto  with  Taffo, 
where  indeed  the  refpeCtive  merits  are  quite  of  a  different 
kind.  As  no  one  can  of  courfe  compare  the  dramas  and 
Childe  Harold  of  Byron  with  Scott’s  poems,  the  only 
comparifon  we  have  to  examine  is  that  which  has  been 
inftituted  between  the  narrative  pieces  of  the  authors  irt 
queftion.  In  the  firft  place,  both  of  them  poflefs  a  facility 
of  narrating  unprecedented;  both  have  abundance  of 
beautiful  deferiptions  to  adorn  the  narrative;  attention 
therefore  never  flags  in  reading  either.  Both  have  a 
great  command  of  language  :  but  here  perhaps  the  palm 
may  be  conceded  to  Byron,  fince  he  betrays  no  bad  fortd- 
nefs  for  obfolete  words,  and  has  more  uniform  fweetnefs. 
In  the  management  of  their  ftory,  Byron’s  events 
feem  to  flow  more  naturally  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  he  always  choofes  fuch  as  are  very  Ample,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Scott  fele&s  often  fuch  as  are  more  com¬ 
plicated.  In  his  chara&ers,  Scott  is  more  dramatic  and 
more  natural,  though  Byron  is  perhaps  more  fublime, 
But  the  Corfair,  Lara,  Selim,  Ulric,  &c.  have  fcarce  any 
diftinguifhing  traits;  while  Marmion,  Fitz-James,  and 
Roderick  Dhu,  are  all  diftinCl,  both  in  language  and  fen- 
timent.  The  minute  attention  Scott  pays  to  coftume, 
defcription  of  places  and  circumftances,  give  a  vividnefs 
and  reality  to  his  creations,  whicli  Byron’s  often  want. 

The  number  of  perfonages  introduced,  gives  affo  to 
Scott’s  poems  a  variety  of  intereft  very  delightful.  What  a 
perfeCl,  Ample,  and  elegant,  narration,  is  the  “  Lady  of  the 
Lake!’’  how  bold,  martial,  and  Shakefperian,  is  “  Mar¬ 
mion!”  and  where  do  we  find  fuch  continual  variety  of  ftory 
and  of  thought  as  . in  “  Rokeby  ?”  With  all  this,  Scott  is 
evidently  a  poet  of  art ;  but  this  art  is  theaClual  prototype 
of  nature — the  picture  he  draws  is  as  beauteous  as  its 
refemblance.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  perhaps  a  perfeCi 
model  of  narrative  fkill.  It  rivets  the  attention  through¬ 
out;  and  the  plot  is  to  be  anticipated  by  no  ftretch  of 
the  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  When  the 
chieftain  fays, 

Thefeare  Clan- Alpine’s  warriors  true; 

And,  Saxon — I  am  Roderick  Dhu ! 

We  are  quite  eleClrified  by  fo  unexpected  a  denouement. 
Again;  the  fame  furprife  awaits  us  when  Fitz-James, 
Handing  unbonnetted  amidft  the  nobles,  turns  out  to  be 
“Scotland’s  King.” 

In  Marmion,  a  greater  degree  of  fublimity  was  at¬ 
tempted  than  in  the  preceding  poem,  and  accomplifhed. 
Thegreateft  fault  of  Marmion  is,  that  the  good  character 
Wilton  is  a  Sawney,  fo  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  forry 
at  the  fall  of  Marmion,  who  is  only  conquered  by  his  rival 
when  under  the  influence  of  a  fupernatural  terror.  Poets 
are  often  troubled  for  fome  mode  of  Ihifting  the  feene. 
A  curious  example  of  this  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  canto  of  Marmion.  The  poet,  having  told  us 

How  on  the  air  the  thunder  broke. 

And  all  the  loud  artillery  fpoke, 

As  Marmion  left  the  hold, 

deferibes  the  rolling  of  the  fmoke  of  the  cannon  over  the 
water  till  it  arrives  at  an  abbey;  and  this  forms  an  ex¬ 
cuse 
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cufe  for  telling  us  what  was  about  to  be  done  in  that 
abbey.  This  is,  we  think,  an  original  trick. 

Rokeby  has  not  met  with  fo  many  admirers  as  the 
other  productions  of  Scott;  but  is  perhaps  equally  defer- 
ving.  There  is,  it  mult  be  confefled,  a  great  deal  of  extra¬ 
vagance  in  this  poem  ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  truly  inter- 
efting,  very  moral  in  its  conftruCtion,  and  full  of  variety 
of  thought. 

Scott  is  remarkable  for  fcotticifms  in  his  poetry.  It  is 
a  curious  queftion  why  thefe  in  his  hands  are  fo  difagree- 
able.  It  is  perhaps  becaufe  the  ear  which  delights  in  the 
euphony  of  the  Scotch  cannot  endure  the  haflinefs  which 
enfues  from  its  mixture  with  our  own  Iterner  accents. 
Elfe  the  fault  is  not  certainly  in  the  language  of  Cale¬ 
donia.  It  has  furnilhed  Burns  with  multitudes  of  rhymes 
and  fweet  fonorous  cadences  unknown  to  England,  but 
truly  delicious  to  her  ear.  But  Burns  would  have  been 
a  poet  in  any  time.  He  is  one  of  the  eternal  fpirits  of 
fong.  In  his  poetry,  virtue  had  a  true  laudator.  The 
touches  of  moral  feeling  he  breathed  over  a  glafs  of  ale  are 
worth  nil  the  didaClic  poetry  in  the  world.  They  were 
the  effufions  of  a  mind  truly  benevolent ;  and,  as  long  as 
beautiful  verfe,  elegant  thoughts,  and  moral  exprelfions, 
fhall  pleafe,  and  as  long  as  hypocrify  (hail  be  derided, 
Burns  will  be  read.  The  beginning  of  his  “  Tam  O’Shan- 
ter,”  and  the  “  Epiftle  to  a  Young  Friend,”  are  among 
the  firft  of  his  larger  productions. 

The  peculiar  excellences  of  Moore  are  fo  apparent, 
and  have  been  fo  much  difcuffed,  that  to  name  him  is  to 
defcribe  his  works.  The  originality  with  which,  in  his 
“  Lalla  Rookh,”  he  treated  the  difficult  fubjeCts  of  orien¬ 
tal  fcenery  and  characters,  the  fparkling  images  with 
which  he  adorns  them,  the  elegant,  fweet,  and  varied, 
verfe,  in  which  he  clothes  them,  the  fublime  and  intenfe 
paffion  with  which  he  inverts  them,  confpire  to  elevate 
him  to  the  higheft  rank  amongft  our  poets.  In  his 
“Loves  of  the  Angels,”  the  fame  marks  of  dazzling 
beauty  of  imagery,  and  exquifite  verfification,  appear ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  his  fubjeCt  was  too  great.  This  poem 
did  not  exalt  his  reputation.  His  unrivalled  excellence 
lies,  however,  in  his  fongs.  They  have  never  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  any  one.  To  call  him  Anacreon  Moore  is 
no  praife.  The  advance  of  poetry  in  general  fince  the 
time  of  the  Teian  bard  has  given  Moore  a  great  ad  van- 
tage.  There  is  a  tone  of  exquifite  and  pure  feeling,  and 
a  variety  of  fubjeCt,  in  Moore’s  fongs,  that  the  Greek 
does  not  poffefs  the  fiighteft  claim  to.  If  any  analogy 
can  be  good  between  the  two,  it  is  as  regards  verfification. 
Moore  finilhes  his  lines  with  the  moft  confummate  accu¬ 
racy  ;  the  rhymes  are  never  imperfeCf ;  and  the  melody  is 
moft  rich. 

The  writings  of  Lord  Byron,  from  the  extraordinary 
influence  they  have  had  on  our  literature  and  on  fome  of 
our  moft  important  opinions,  demand  a  much  fuller  con- 
fideration  than  has  been  afforded  to  his  predeceffors. 
Extraordinary  talents  are  the  only  meed  univerfally  ac¬ 
corded  to  this  author:  for,  while  fome  would  grant  him 
a  pure  and  even  refined  fenfe  of  religion,  the  poffeffion  of 
the  beft  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  a  truly  noble  and  eleva¬ 
ted  foul  ;  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen  have  con- 
fidered  him  to  be  nearly  an  atheift,  an  envious  mifanthrope, 
and  the  poffeffor  of  mean,  fenfual,  and  pitiful,  feelings. 
We  enter  into  this  queftion  neither  to  pleafe  the  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  parties ;  neither  to  indulge  calumny 
nor  panegyric.  But  the  life  of  man  is  the  property  of 
his  kind  ;  and  we  are  entitled  to  fift  his  actions  narrowly, 
whofe  example  and  writings  are  likely  to  make  the  moft 
forcible  impreffions  ;  and,  if  there  be  a  flaw  in  either,  to 
point  it  out.  If,  therefore,  we  find  more  to  blame  than 
praife  in  the  poet  in  queftion,  let  us  not  be  accufed  of 
fcandal ;  for  we  take  upon  us  this  unpleafant  inveftigation, 
folely  with  the  view  of  eliciting  good  from  evil,  and  of 
dilplaying  temperately  thole  errors  which  perhaps  would 
never  have  been  fo  fturdily  maintained,  had  they  not  been 
fo  furioufiy  encountered. 
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The  firft  queftion  we  fhall  examine,  regards  what  are 
called  infidel  opinions ;  in  a  word,  whether  Byron  was  an 
atheift.  We  mull  agitate  this  queftion,  even  though  it 
feems  truly  invidious  to  allow  fo  dreadful  an  accufation 
to  be  made  againft  one  who  no  longer  lives  to  rebut  it. 
But  this  matter  is  too  important  to  allow  delicacy  to 
interfere  with  truth.  Thofe  (and  they  are  many)  who  do 
not  fift  opinions  to  the  foundation,  take  it  for  granted, 
that,  if  a  man  of  Lord  Byron’s  unbounded  talents,  derided 
religion,  ergo  he  did  it  upon  ftrong  grounds,  and  that 
to  be  fceptical  is  therefore  to  approach  in  fome  degree  the 
“  mafter  fpirit”  of  the  age.  To  confute  thefe  weak  imi¬ 
tators  by  the  afl'ertion  that  he  did  not  hold  irreligious 
doctrines,  would  to  us  be  highly  fatisfa&ory.  But  we 
fearch  in  vain  in  all  he  has  written,  and  in  all  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  faid,  for  any  conclufive  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  negative.  He  was  not  certainly  (nor  indeed  do  we 
think  there  are  any)  fo  abfurd  as  to  difpute  the  exiftence 
of  fome  mighty  undefined,  but  o’er-ruling,  Power  which 
directs  the  univerfe :  but  his  very  firft  important  work, 
“  Childe  Harold,”  contains  a  marked  doubt  as  to  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul ;  and  through  every  paffage,  where 
opportunity  offers,  in  his  fubfequent  works,  does  life  en¬ 
deavour  to  fhow  the  folly  of  the  attributes  we  commonly 
give  to  the  Deity,  viz.  juftice  and  benevolence.  We  con¬ 
ceive  that,  if  thefe  attributes  be  taken  away,  the  common 
notion  of  God  is  gone.  We  puffi  this  no  farther.  Byron 
had  probably  fome  refined  and  peculiar  notions  of  his 
Maker.  What  thefe  were,  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  never 
told  ;  fince,  to  overturn  one  feries  of  religious  opinions 
without  propofing  any  other  in  their  ftead,  appears  to  us, 
in  the  worft  fenfe  of  the  word,  mifanthropical.  It  is  a 
fatisfadlory  and  beautiful  thing  to  find  that  Byron  could 
not  help  feeling  the  Deity  in  his  laft  moments,  though 
his  reafon  failed  in  eftablilhing  in  his  mind  a  uniform  and 
confident  belief.  Speaking  of  the  praife  of  folitude  he 
fays; 

If  from  fociety  we  learn  to  live, 

’Tis  folitude  Ihould  teach  us  howto  die. 

It  hath  no  flatterers  ;  vanity  can  give 

No  aid;  alone,  man  with  his  God  muft  ftrive. 

And  there  are  many  other  pafiages  which  difplay  a  fimi- 
larly  good  feeling;  but  thefe  contain  no  arguments  for 
the  right  caufe ;  and  we  cannot  truft  their  earneftnefs, 
fince  we  know  the  importunity  of  a  friend  was  the  caufe 
of  the  infertion  of  that  moft  beautiful  ftanza  in  the  ad 
canto  of  Childe  Harold,  beginning,  “  Yet  if,  as  holieft 
men  have  deemed,  there  be,”  the  place  of  which  was  in 
the  original  MS.  occupied  by  fome  lines  of  plain  atheifti- 
cal  afl'ertion. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  deny  much  of  the  bad 
tendency  of  Byron’s  works  by  the  afl'ertion,  that  he  com¬ 
monly  /peaks  in  the  perfon  of  another,  and  is  therefore 
no  more  liable  to  be  blamed  for  fuch  opinions  than 
Milton  is  for  the  blafphemy  Satan  utters  in  Paradife  Loft. 
But  the  cafes  are  not  in  point.  Though  Milton’s  Satan 
often  utters  exprelfions  which  have  an  infidel  tendency, 
and  are  difficult  of  anfwer,  yet  it  does  not  appear  tffat 
the  author  was  ever  confcious  of  this,  and  he  always 
bellows  the  greateft  labour  on  that  which  is  good,  and 
endeavours  to  exalt  the  Deity  above  all.  Byron,  on  the 
other  hand,  introduces  all  the  arguments  he  knows  into 
the  mouth  of  his  bad  fpirit;  counterafts  them  by  the 
filbert  replies;  backs  his  opinions  at  all  points;  and, 
where  accufed  of  impiety,  laughs  at,  but  does  not  reply 
to,  his  accufers.  The  argument  drawn  from  Milton  is 
applied  with  greater  vigour  to  Southey  ;  but  with  no 
more  effect.  It  is  no  excufe  for  the  bad  tendency  of 
Byron’s  writings  to  fay,  that  they  have  the  fame.  If  the 
latter  was  fo  blind  as  not  to  know  that  his  “  Vifion  of 
Judgment”  was  blafphemy,  the  former  had  certainly 
lenle  enough  to  perceive  it.  The  great  error  of  Byron 
was  very  loon  obferved  ;  and  thofe  who  have  mueh  zeal 
and  but  little  judgment,  took  upon  them  to  abufe  and 
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infult  him.  The  injuftice  of  this  is  apparent.  If  a  man 
be  an  infidel,  heaven  knows  he  is  much  to  be  pitied  ;  but 
we  cannot  fee  why  he  is  to  be  reviled  ;  for  belief  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice,  but  of  necefiity.  Angry  language  is 
however  a  favourite  weapon  with  thole  who  have  no 
other.  The  dog  who  is  too  feeble  to  o’ertake  the  flag  is 
contented  to  bark  at  him.  It  cannot  be  necelfary  in  this 
.cafe  to  fupport  the,  caufe  of  religion  againft  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Byron,  becaufe  thofe  arguments  are  chiefly 
fecond-hand,  and  have  before  his  time  given  rife  to  much 
controverfy.  But  it  is  perhaps  neceffary  to  account  for 
the  prefence  of  fuch  fecond-hand  notions  in  the  mind  of 
a  great  man  and  a  poet.  In  the  firft  place,  as  to  the 
greatnefs  of  Byron,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  no  poem 
or  profe  compofition,  not  even  when  defending  himfelf, 
or  writing  his  fpeech  for  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  does  Byron 
betray  any  powers  of  clear  and  confecutive  reafoning. 
He  trifles,  and  plays  round  the  point  with  a  fmile;  fome- 
times  gives  a  fharp  thrufl,  but  never  comes  manfully  to 
the  queftion.  The  conclufions,  too,  which  he  drew  con¬ 
cerning  mankind  in  general,  an’d  ftill  more  concerning 
the  female  fex,  betray  a  very  fuperficial  obferver  and  a 
weak  reafoner.  Upon  the  whole,  his  judgment  feems  to 
have  been  as  feeble  as  his  imagination  was  Itrong.  In 
fa<5t  he  negle&ed  it.  A  molt  extravagant  vanity  befet 
him  through  life.  He  took  opinions  on  the  flighted: 
grounds,  becaufe  he  confidered  his  own  apprehenfion 
fo  mighty,  that  it  did  not  want  the  circumltantial  helps 
which  other  men  required. 

It  was  a  mark  of  genius  amongft  the  companions  of 
his  boyhood  to  be  fceptical  ;  and  there  certainly  exilted 
in  the  literature  he  moll  delighted  in,  arguments  of  great 
weight  and  dreadful  tendency,  which  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled  were  but  feebly  met  by  their  opponents ;  and  the 
fudden  and  vehement  applaufe  which  attended  his  works 
enhanced  his  conceit  to  a  pitch  of  fatal  elevation.  Wrapt 
in  thejipprobation  of  himfelf,  he  defpifed  all  around  him  ; 
and  probably  never  enquired  whether  the  foundations 
of  his  opinions  were  right  or  wrong,  but  was  contented 
to  venerate  them  as  the  difcoveries  of  a  mind  exalted 
beyond  all  the  world.  Spoilt  as  he  was  by  this  idea,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  fcepticifm  of  Byron.  We  fhotild 
rather  wonder  that  the  natural  force  of  religion  was  at 
times  fo  great  in  him  as  to  diftrefs  and  harafs  him  ;  and 
that  his  longing  for  brighter  profpefts  tinged  his  writings 
w  ith  fo  tender  a  melancholy.  Still,  great  as  was  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  himfelf,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that,  had 
he  lived  much  longer,  he  might  have  altered  his  opinions. 
This  fidutary  change  would  have  been  effetfted  in  one  of 
thefe  two  modes.  Either  the  manifelt  neceflity  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  his  peace  would  have  induced  him  to  truft  to  faith, 
and  hence  to  have  adopted  fome  form  of  worfliip,  whe¬ 
ther  fupported  by  reafon  or  not ;  or  the  increafe  of  meta- 
phyfical  knowledge  would  have  enabled  him  to  detect  the 
errors  of  his  previous  judgment.  He  had  naturally  a 
decided  averfion  to  metaphyfica!  enquiry;  and  yet  it  is 
curious  to  obferve,  that  his  vivid  feelings  continually 
forced  him  into  the  labyrinths  of  this  fcience ;  and 
he  was  bold  enough  to  talk  of  metaphyfics  as  if  he  had 
ftudied  it.  In  Medwin’s  “  Converfations,”  he  is  reported 
to  have  faid  of  Coleridge,  that,  if  he  had  not  fpoilt  his 
fine  genius  by  troubling  himfelf  with  Tranfcen dental  P/ii- 
lofophy,  he  might  have  done  great  things.  This  clearly 
proves  that  Byron  only  knew  Kant’s  philofophy  through 
the  myfticifm  (which  it  diredly  oppofes)  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  See.  and  that,  like  fo  many  others,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  miltaking  German  vagaries  and  imaginations  for 
the  found  demonftrations  that  emanated  from  the  critical 
philofophers.  Alas  !  he  little  fuppofed  that  the  work 
his  ignorance  derided,  would  have  furnifned  him  with 
the  fullePc  reply  to  all  his  doubts,  and  that  by  a  procefs 
he  could  not  objebf  to. 

With  all  the  licentioufnefs  of  Byron’s  life,  he  feemed 
to  have  poffefled  very  friendly  and  affectionate  habits, 
and  to  have  had  fair  views  of  virtue  continually  before 
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his  eyes.  But  he  affords  a  fad  example  of  the  miferabft 
inutility  of  the  brighteft  vifions  of  excellence,  the  higheft 
fenfe  of  honour,  and  the  jufteft  ideal  views  of  right  and 
wrong,  if  thefe  be  difl'evered  from  that  practical  tadit 
which  puts  them  in  force.  Thofe  who  love  to  fee  man 
in  his  true  colours  may  contemplate  in  Byron  the  fame 
mind  which  could,  in  idea,  feel  nought  but  the  high  ven¬ 
geance  of  Lara,  Hooping,  in fatt,  to  iafli  with  the  fire  of  a 
fatirift  the  perfonal  failings  of  an  old  and  defpifed  woman. 
Nor  will  they  in  this  fee  lefs  of  meannefs  of  foul  than  in 
that  vanity  which  allowed  its  poffeffor  to  name  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  intrigues,  and  made  the  fwimming  from  Seflos 
to  Abydos  the  molt  flattering  fubjeCt  of  his  contem¬ 
plations. 

We  turn  from  the  unpleafant  toil  of  recording  his 
errors  to  fpeak  of  his  writings,  where  little  remains  to 
be  faid,  except  what  mult  be  couched  in  the  language 
of  unqualified  praife.  His  firlt  effay  before  the  public 
was  in  1807,  when  he  publilhed  “  Hours  of  Idlenefs,” 
a  collection  of  fliort  pieces,  which  had  been  written  by 
him  in  his  youth.  Thefe  pieces  were  certainly  good, 
though  by  no  means  fuperior  to  the  productions  of  many 
other  poets  at  the  fame  age;  and  gave  little  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  eternal  bays  which  were  deftined  to  adorn 
the  temples  of  their  author.  From  perfonal  malice,  or 
more  probably  from  failing  to  fee  merits  where  few  ex- 
ifted,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  publilhed  that  fevere  and 
memorable  article  which  brought  forth  one  of  the  belt 
fatires  we  have;  namely,  **  Englifti  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers.”  This  poem  the  author  (pent  a  whole  year 
in  compofing;  for,  as  fubjects  multiplied,  he  gradually 
introduced  much  matter  unconnected  with  the  review; 
but  ftill  of  a  very  interefting  nature.  Indeed  there  are 
not  more  than  100  lines  that  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
“Scotch  Reviewers;”  but  in  truth  thefe  are  (tings.  A 
large  portion  is  occupied  with  the  “Englifn  Bards.”  The 
oblervations  on  Southey  are  as  juft  as  forcible;  but  Byron 
faw  only  the  faults  of  Wordfworth,  and  eftimated  him 
much  lower  than  his  deferts.  His  notice  of  Coleridge 
is  rather  feverely  than  'clear  or  deferiptive.  The  criti- 
cifm  of  Lewis  is  admirable;  but  what  can  furpafs  the 
defcription  of  Moore,  who  then  wrote  under  a  borrowed 
name-  The  fanciful  introduction  of  this  bard  furround- 
ed  by  a  choir  “  of  virgins  melting,”  the  force  of  the  term 
“  melodious  advocate  of  lull,”  and  the  true  praife  min¬ 
gled  with  (evere  cenfure,  are  inimitable.  We  recoiled 
few  inftances  of  more  elegant  caufticity  than  ourauthor’s 
review  of  Bowles’s  Ode  on  Oltend  Bells.  The  delicacy 
of  that  touch, 

Ah  !  how'  much  jufter  were  thy  mufe’s  hap, 

If  to  thy  bells  thou  w'ouldft  but  add  a  cap, 

ftrikes  every  one. 

In  the  defcription  of  the  due!  between  Moore  and 
Jeffreys,  (in  which- it  was  found  that  by  fome  accident 
the  piftols  were  unloaded,)  there  is  the  witrieft  and  1110ft 
elegant  application  of  the  claflical  machinery  that  can' be 
conceived.  The  poet  fays  that  Caledonia's  goddefs,  who 
war  hovering  o’er  the  field, 

From  either  piftol  fnatched  the  vengeful  lead, 

And  ftraight  reftored  it  to  her  favourite’s  head, 

That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  power, 

Caught  it  as  Danae  the  golden  ftiower  ; 

And,  though  the  thickening  drofs  will  fcarce  refine. 
Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itfelf  a  mine. 

His  remarks  on  Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Laft  Minftrei  are 
very  good  and  true.  Not  fo  thofe  on  Marmion  ;  and 
the  abufe  of  the  author,  becaufe  he  fold  his  works,  is  very 
abfurd  and  contemptible. 

The  praife  in  this  fatire  is  lefs  juft  than  the  cenfure. 
The  encomiums  on  Gifford  and  Wright  had  we  believe 
a  private  caufe;  thofe  on  Rogers  and  Campbell  are  per¬ 
haps  too  great.  There  is,  in  the  notice  of  Kirke- White, 
a  iimile  which  has  been  much  admired.  To  our  tafte  it 
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appears  unnatural.  The  eagle  contemplating  its  own 
wing  on  the  dart  which  kills  it,  is  evidently  impoffible 
in  fad:,  and  therefore  little  pleafing  in  fiction.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  Englifii  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers 
is  one  of  the  bell  fatires  in  our  language,  and  betrays  good 
feelings,  good  fenfe,  fade,  and  powers. 

The  force  of  fatire  difplayed  in  the  “Sketch  from  Private 
Life”  was  feverely  felt  by  all.  It  is  impoffible  to  find  any 
thing  fo  fevere  in  the  bittereft  inveCtives  of  Juvenal.  But, 
as  nothing  could  jullify  the  meannefs  of  the  attack,  fo  no 
ikill  could  prevent  the  lownefs  of  the  author’s  foul  from 
fhining  through  his  verfe.  The  great  force  of  the  lines 
beginning  “Skill’d  by  a  touch  to  deepen  fcandal’s  tints,” 
is  fpoilt  by  anallufion  to  perfonal  deformity,  by  an  attack 
on  the  miferies  of  age  truly  difgufting.  It  has  alfo  a 
poor  and  fecond-hand  conceit  of  “  Nature’s  journey¬ 
men”  having  made  the  objeft  of  the  fatire.  Again  ;  the 
dreadful  imprecation  of 

May  the  ftrong  curfe  of  crufli’d  affeftion  light 
Back  on  thy  bofom  with  reflected  blight  j 
And  make  thee,  in  thy  leprofy  of  mind, 

As  loathfome  to  thyfelf  as  to  mankind — 
terminates  in  this  nonfenfe: 

Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  d u ft. 

And  thy  foul  wither  in  its  hideous  cruft. 

The  higheft  fame  of  Byron  refts  on  his  “  Childe 
Harold.”  It  is  a  poem  which,  with  all  its  faults,  mult 
Hand  for  ever;  and  deferves  to  take  its  rank  with  the 
great  epics  of  Milton,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  the  reft.  Not 
that  it  is  at  all  fimilar  in  conftruction  to  thefe  works. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  far  removed  from  the  epic  as  it  is 
from  every  other  model.  It  may  be  called  a  poem  of 
reflections.  The  “  Childe,”  travelling  through  various 
countries  without  a  purpofe,  and  flying  from  miferable 
remembrances  to  the  bright  thoughts  of  poetical  extacy, 
finds  food  for  the  molt  fublime  and  beautiful  contempla¬ 
tions  in  every  thing  he  fees.  The  torrent,  the  Alps,  the 
ltorm,  the  ocean,  by  turns  infpire  fuch  feelings  as  never 
before  glowed  on  the  page  of  verfe.  He  pafles  to  Spain, 
then  the  fcene  of  the  mighty  conflict  between  England, 
Spain,  and  France,  where 

Death  rides  upon  the  fulphury  Siroc  ; 

Red  battle  ftamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  fliock  ; 

defcribes  the  peninfular  war  in  language  that  makes  the 
fearfulleft  heart  beat  with  love  of  combat ;  beholds  the 
“  Spanifh  maiden  aroufed,”  and  fmiling 

In  Danger’s gorgon  face, 

Thin  the  clofed  ranks,  and  le^d  in  Glory’s  fearful  chafe. 

From  the  animated  picture  of  combat  and  victory,  he 
turns  to  mufe  on  the  ufeleflhels  of  war.  Gloomy  and 
defponding,  he  fighs  over  and  derides  the  folly  of  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  and  feels  war’s  favourites  to  be  worth  no  more  than 
“  to  fhine  in  worthlefs  lays.” 

ParnalTus  is  the  next  fubjeCt  of  meditation.  Elevated 
by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  fcenery,  the  claffic  re¬ 
collections  of  ages  pour  themfelves  with  a  prefent  reality 
over  his  foul.  Defcription  again  flows  from  his  pen  at 
the  witnefs  of  thole  famous  bull-fights  which  are  the 
pride  of  Spanifh  knights  and  their  high-born  dames. 
Reflections  on  Spain  and  on  her  fons  dole  the  firft  canto. 
In  the  fecond  he  leaves  Spain;  defcants  on  folitude,  and 
on  woman,  &c.  pafles  to  Greece,  and  defcribes,  in  the 
clear  language  of  poetry  and  truth,  the  various  nations 
of  this  claffic  land:  the  Albanian,  the  Turk,  the  Suliote, 
Ali  “  the  man  of  war  and  woes,”  alternately  employ  his 
pen. 

Harold  next  pafles  over  the  ruins  of  the  “Niobeof 
Nations,”  Rome.  Here  the  very  infpiration  of  the 
inufes  engrofles  his  foul.  Every  ftep,  every  ftone,  the 
marbled  column,  the  broken  arch,  the  ruined  wall,  the 
lonely  fepulchre,  the  fculptured  urn;  all  thefe  become 
the  touchftones  which  light  the  etherial  fires  of  his  mind. 
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He  throws  them  on  his  pages  mixed  with  all. the  thought 
that  claffic  love  gives  or  excites,  with  fpeculatipns  on 
man  and  nature  which  take  one  far  from  ; this  ’^world. 
But  why  fhould  we  indulge  our  lotV  of  this  b^0k  in 
prattling  in  our  poor  words  of  excellences:  ^.hich  the 

higheft  language  would  fail  to  give  the  flighted  idea  ? 
There  are  no  poets  in  any  age  who  have  furpafTed  the 
beautiful  reflections  of  “  Childe  Harold  a  poem  which, 
though  unconnected,  and  divelted  of  all  narrative,  is 
ftili  fuch  a  one  as  we  can  never  lay  down  incompletely 
read.  His  epifodes,  as  that  on  Florence  ;  on  the  author’s 
friend  ;  the  addrefs  to  Ada  ;  the  fong  to  his  miftrefs  ;  his 
account  of  his  own  miferies  ;  on  the  world  and  on  time  ; 
mull  be  mentioned  among  the  never-dying  beauties  of 
the  work.  Its  verfe,  the  Spenferian  ftanza,  is  often¬ 
times  fweeter  than  that  of  its  inventor  ;  and,  when  the 
force  of  the  matter  acquires  the  freedom  of  blank  verfe, 
Byron  no  longer  offends  the  ear  by  rhymes  ;  they  are 
written  for  the  eye,  but  the  ear  acknowledges  them  not. 
Thus  he  fkilfully  unites  the  two  grandeft  fpecies  of 
Engliffi  compolition. 

The  narrative  poems  of  Byron  are  only  inferior  to  his 
Childe  Harold  in  grandeur;  in  all  elfe  they  are  equal, 
and  perhaps  their  being  narrative  renders  them  more 
generally  read  than  even  that  incomparable  work.  The 
Giaour,  a  very  irregular  fragment,  managed  with  very 
little  fkill  or  effeCt,  contains  fome  expreffions  of  the 
intenfell  feelings.  The  fimile  of  Greece  to  a  corfe  w  hich 
is  juft  dead,  anil  therefore  retains  all  of  earthly  beauty 
with  a  fomething  beyond  even  that,  is  as  fine  as  it  is 
original.  The  character  of  the  Giaour  wants  nothing 
but  fome  marks  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  other  heroes 
of  Byron  ;  otherwife  he  is  a  magnificent  conception  ; 
his  firft  appearance  has  a  ftriking  effeCt.  The  defcription 
of  HafTan’s  deferted  hall  is  one  of  the  fined  we  know.  It 
is  defaced  by  a  few  affeCted  verfes ;  but  neverthelefs  is 
full  of  genius.  No  fimile  among  the  laboured  ones  of 
the  ancients  furpafles  that  of  beauty  to  the  Kaftimeer 
butterfly;  it  is  fupported  through  a  multitude  of  ana¬ 
logies,  each  clear  and  elegant.  DireCVly  contrafted  with 
this  beauty  is  the  fublime  fimile  of 

The  mind  that  broods  o’er  guilty  woes, 

Is  like  the  fcorpion  girt  by  fire. 

Equal  in  force  to  this  is  the  fierce  fentiment,  that 

Love  itfelf  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  beauty  fighs  to  grant. 

With  half  the  fervour  hate  bellows 
Upon  the  laft  embrace  of  foes, 

When  grapplin'gin  the  fight  they  fold 
Thole  arms  which  ne’er  lhall  lofe  their  hold. 

Friends  meet  to  part ;  love  laughs  at  faith  ; 

True  foes,  once  met,  are  join’d  till  death. 

The  fatanic  ftate  of  the  Giaour,  while  in  the  mo- 
nailery,  is  truly  appalling;  and  really  it  feents  quite  un- 
neceflary  that,  for  merely  running  away  with  a  Turkilh 
Have,  and  flaying  her  mailer  in  open  fight,  a  man  fhould 
give  himfelf  up  to  fuch  utter  deipair ;  but  it  lends  the 
charaCler  a  force  it  would  otherwife  want.  The  love  ex- 
prefled  by  this  infidel  is  of  that  confuming  kind  which 
may  be  truly  coniidered  as  the  forte  of  our  author. 

“The  Prifoner  of  Chillon”  is  the  moft  pathetic  piece 
that  ever  was  compofed.  The  fterneft  heart  melts  at  its 
recital :  and  he  muft  want  natural  feeling  who  can  refrain 
from  tears  at  its  firft  perufal.  It  breaks  on  us  when  we 
are  unprepared.  The  barren  defcription, 

There  are  feven  columns  mafly  and  grey, 

Dim  with  a  dull  impriloned  ray; 

And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain-  — 
brings  us  into  a  gloomy  but  by  no  means  melting  mood  ; 
but  foon  the  aged  prifoner  who  defcribes  if,  is  prefented 
before  us  in  the  thraldom  of  his  youth,  in  all  his  woe,  and 
with  his  two  brothers  by  his  fide.  Oh  !  that  we  had 
9  S  words’: 
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words  to  defcribe  the  art  that  makes  thefe  brothers  at 
once  o'  *  owij,  The  defcription  of  them,  fo  diftindt  ; 
yet  fo  ;  ~fces-us  burn  with  indignation  at  their 

imprifo  ne  hunter,  the  jocund,  ftrong,  and 

valiant,  \  ^ 

Soul  was  of  that  mould 

Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 

Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  deep  mountain’s  fide — 
falls  firft.  We  are  told  how  “  his  mighty  heart  de¬ 
clined  he  loathed  his  food,  though  not  becaufe  ’twas 
coarfe  or  rude;  and  we  fadly  grieve;  we  hear  the  “  Pri- 
foner”  deplore  that  he  “could  not  hold  his  head”  nor 
reach  his  dying  hand  ;  and  are  terribly  affeCted  ;  but  how 
t lie  foul  gullies  at  thefe  words : 

I  begg’d  them  as  a  boon  to  lay 
His  corfe  in  dull  whereon  the  day 
Might  Ihine.  It  was  a  foolifh  thought ; 

But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 

That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  head 
In  fuch  a  dungeon  could  not  reft- 
I  might  have  fpared  my  idle  prayer; 

They  coldly  laughed,  and  laid  him  there. 

The  death  of  the  fecond  brother  is  as  perfectly  told. 
Of  that  fweet  mild-fpirited  boy,  “  the  infant  love  of  all 
his  race;  his  martyred  father’s  deareft  thought,”  who 
faded,  with  a  bloom  on  his  cheek  that  pafled  as  the  tints 
of  the  departing  rainbow,  without  a  murmur,  nay  rather 
ipeaking  words  of  hope.  This  fair  being  was  filent : 

I  liltened,  but  I  could  not  hear; 

I  call’d,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear; 

I  knew  ’tw»as  hopelefs,  but  my  dread 
Would  not  be  thus  admonilhed. 

I  called,  and  thought,  and  heard  a  found  ; 

I  burft  my  chain  with  one  ftrong  bound, 

And  rulh’d  to  him.  I  found  him  not: 

I  only  llirr’d  in  that  black  fpot ; 

I  only  liv’d  :  I  only  drew 

The  accurfed  breath  of  dungeon  dew. 

Tiie  Inft,  the  foie,  the  deareft,  link 
Eetween  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath  ; 

My  brothers  both  had  ceafed  to  breathe. 

I  took  the  hand  that  lay  fo  ftill  : 

Alas  !  my  own  was  full  as  chill. 

I  had  not  ftrength  to  ftir  or  ftrive, 

But  felt  that  I  was  ftill  alive. 

The  reader  alfo  remembers  the  cafe  with  which  the 
“  Prifoner”  avoided  ftepping  on  the  grave  of  his  brother  ; 
a  beautifully  tender  idea  : 

The  “Bride  of  Abydos,”  afar  more  regular  poem  thap 
the  Giaour,  is  worthy  of  particular  imitation,  for  the 
rapid  and  cor.cife  manner  in  which  the  early  part  of  the 
ftory  is  written.  When,  however,  lie  begins  to  fpeak,  he 
cannot  be  filent.  He  indulges  in  the  largeft  reflections, 
fuch  are  quite  impoflihle  to  fucli  a  character,  and  are,  in 
fail,  the  thoughts  of  the  author  himfelf :  ftill  they  are  fo 
fine,  that  every  one  mull  read  them. 

The  defcription  of  Zuleika  has  two  ideas  of  tranfeen- 
dent  beauty,  and,  as  we  think,  original  ;  the  one  is,  that 
fhe  is 

Dazzling,  as  that.  Oh  !  too  tranfeendent  divifion  ! 

To  forrows  phantom-peopled  (lumber  given  ; 

When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Elyfian, 

And  paints  the  loft  on  earth  revived  in  heaven. 

The  other  “  Soft  as  the  memory  of  buried  love.” 

The  feelings  of  Selim,  when  he  learns  that  Zuleika 
loves  him,  are  told  with  an  intenfity  that  Byron  alone 
could  portray.  As  foon  as  the  youth  hears  the  artlels 
confdfion  of  the  maid, 
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He  lived — he  breathed — he  moved — he  felt ; 

He  raifed  the  maid  from  where  fhe  knelt. 

His  trance  was  gone  ;  his  keen  eye  (hone 
With  thoughts  that  long  in  darknefs  dwelt. 

With  thoughts  that  burn  ;  in  rays  that  melt 
As  the  ftream  late  concealed 
By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 

Whem it  rufhes  revealed 
In  the  light  of  its  billows ; 

As  the  ball  burft  on  high 

From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  it, 

Flafhed  the  foul  of  that  eye 
Through  the  long  ladies  round  it. 

A  war-horfe  at  the  trumpet’s  found, 

A 'lion  roufed  by  heedlefs  hound, 

A  tyrant  wak’d  to  Bidden  ftrife 
By  the  graze  of  ill-direCled  knife. 

Starts  not  to  more  convulfive  life 
Than  he  who  heard  that  vow  difplayed, 

And  all  before  repreffed,  betrayed. 

Among  other  beauties  we  cannot  fail  to  particularife 
the  addrefs  of  Selim  to  his  fair  one,  beginning  “  Ay  !  let 
me  like  the  ocean-patriarch  roam,”  that  in  which  he  bids 
her  be  “  the  rainbow  to  the  ftorms  of  life.”  It  is  the 
very  foul  of  tendernefs  and  grace  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  it  is  preceded  and  followed  by  long  dif- 
courfes  by  the  fame  perfon,  but  in  a  different  meafure, 
that  have  mucii  coarfe  and  unneceffary  language.  The 
three  lines  immediately  preceding  this  fine  paffage  are: 

So  let  them  eafe  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights  which  man  ne’er  knew. 

I  have  a  love  for  freedom  too. 

Now  are  not  thefe  lines  abrupt,  their  thought  common, 
and  improperly  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  young  Turk, 
who  could  by  no  poftibility  have  arrived  at  the  high 
philofophy  of  defpifing  the  doCtrine  of  equal  rights  ? 
But  it  is  a  fault,  no  one  can  deny,  that  Byron  will  intro¬ 
duce  felf  fomehow  or  other. 

“  Parafina”  and  “The  Siege  of  Corinth”  are  mucii 
better  finiftied  poems  than  the  preceding,  and  are  lefs 
affeCted  with  the  author’s  mifanthropical  feelings.  The 
fubjeCt  of  Parafina,  though  perhaps  naturally  a  bad  one, 
is  treated  in  a  mafterly  ftyle.  We  are  hurried  with 
breathlefs  expectation  through  the  feelings  of  agitation 
which  precede  Henry’s  approach,  through  the  meeting, 
the  woeful  parting,  the  dreadful  difeovery  in  the  night, 
the  inveftigation  in  the  morning,  the  fearful  court  where 
the  father  is  feated  to  inflict  death  on  his  fon.  The 
defence  of  this  fon  is  a  model,  manly,  eloquent,  and 
animated  in  the  extreme;  it  yet  betrays  all  the  incon- 
filtency  of  guilt,  and  the  vacillation  of  a  fine  fpirit  on 
the  verge  or  exiftence.  His  execution  is  no  lefs  excellent ; 
and  the  attempt  of  Parafina  to  fpeak,  and  burlting  into 
a  fliriek,  is  true  to  nature  :  but  the  ballad-mongery  ftyle 
of  the  two  lines  which  end — 

While  the  crowd  in  a  fpeechlefs  circle  gather 
To  fee  the  fon  fail  by  the  doom  of  the  father — 
are,  with  the  affociations  that  at  prefent  attend  this  ftyle, 
very  ludicrous.  Another  age  will  not  feel  this  draw¬ 
back. 

The  “  Siege  of  Corinth”  is  a  very  fine  poem.  We  can 
fcarcely  exprefs  which  is  the  fined  of  its  three  molt  con¬ 
tracted  parts.  The  defcription  of  the  fight»  that  begin¬ 
ning  “  The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  (hore,”  in  which  Fran- 
cifea  appears,  and  gives  us  a  feeling  of  aftonifliment  as  fear¬ 
ful  as  Alp  mult  have  undergone  himfelf ;  that  famous  apof- 
trophe  to  the  Greeks — 

They  (el!  devoted,  hut,  in  dying, 

The  very  gale  their  names  (eemed  fighing. 

But  there  is  one  (hort  piece  which  is  perhaps  more 
truly  delcriptive  than  any  of  the  productions  of  thofe 
who  have  fo  fuccefsfully  toiled  to  make  “  the  found  an 
5  ecno 
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echo  to  the  fenfe.”  The  foe  coming  gradually,  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  facred  plate  on  the  altar,  excites 
in  the  reader’s  mind  an  increasing  anxiety.  He  forgets 
entirely  the  mine  below ;  when 

So  near  they  came,  the  neared  ftretched 
To  grafp  the  fpoil  he  almoft  reached, 

When  old  Minotti’s  hand 
Touch’d  with  a  torch  the  train — 

’Tis  fired. 

Spire,  vaults,  the  fnrine,  the  fpoil,  the  flain, 

The  turban’d  viXors,  the  Chriftian  band, 

All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 

Hurled  on  high  with  the  (hivered  fane 
In  one  wild  roar  expired  ! 

Some  occafional  pieces  in  his  other  poems,  and  his 
fatire,  had  fhowed  that  Byron  had  a  moft  perfect  command 
of  the  heroic  manner.  But  in  his  44  Corfair”  and  “Lara” 
he  excelled  all  expectation.  There  is  nothing  in  Pope 
fweeter,  or  in  Dryden  llronger,  than  the  verfe  of -thefe  two 
poems;  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  new,  and  freer  from  faul.'s 
than  either  of  thefe  great  poets.  The  ftory  of  thefe 
poems,  for  they  are  fo  connected  that  they  feemed  one,  is 
truly  interelting.  Very  plain  and  fimple,  it  requires 
little  effort  of  the  memory  to  retain  the  bygone  parts ; 
the  fcenes,  the  thoughts,  and  the  aCtions,  continually 
change,  and  continually  go  on.  There  are  none  of  the 
long  paufes  which  in  the  Bride  of  Abydos  and  the 
Giaour  gave  room  for  fo  many  beautiful  reflections ;  and 
hence  the  conftruClion  is  more  dramatic.  For  this 
reafon,  perhaps,  they  have  been  more  read  and  admired  by 
the  ladies  than  any  of  the  author’s  works,  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  receive  this  amiable  popularity.  It  is 
faid  by  his  friends,  that  Byron  really  intended  the 
character  of  Lara  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Corfair. 
The  internal  evidence  fcarcely  bears  out  this  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  ftories  agree  pretty  well,  but  not  the  cha¬ 
racters  ;  for  the  Corfair  has  many  of  the  bed  feelings  ; 
his  humanity  to  the  feraglio,  his  horror  at  the  aflafli- 
nation  of  the  Turk  by  Gulnare,  are  not  at  all  compatible 
with  the  innately-had  nature  of  Lara.  But,  after  all,  it 
may  be  (till  one  character,  for  Byron  has  more  difcrepan- 
cies  than  this  in  his  portraitures. 

In  his  dramas,  Byron  may  be  faid  to  have  entirely  failed. 
He  would  have  defended  himfelf  from  this  cenfure,  by 
alferting  that  his  dramas  were  not  meant  for  the  ftage. 
But  we  hold  it  as  a  rule,  that  no  drama  is  fit  to  read  that 
is  not  in  fome  refpeCts  fit  for  the  ftage  ;  and  that  play 
which  is  mod  fit  for  the  latter  is  alfo  moll  entertaining  in 
the  clofet. 

That  each  character  fliould  be  natural  and  confiftent, 
and  the  language  concife  and  energetic,  appear  to  us  the 
effential  requifites  in  a  reading-play.  AXion,  multipli¬ 
city  of  character,  and  variety  of  incident,  are  alfo  pleating, 
if  not  neceffary,  adjuncts.  We  may  allow  “  Manfred” 
to  poffel's  the  abfolute  effentials  of  a  reading-play.  It  is 
a  monodrame.  Manfred  is  the  only  perfon  in  it.  The 
characters  and  many  of  the  thoughts  are  faid  to  be  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  German  ;  but  certainly  the  morbid  and  in- 
tenfe  feelings  of  Manfred  are  quite  in  character  with 
Byron’s  former  productions.  The  (hocking  foundation  of 
the  ftory  (the  feduCtion  of  a  fifter)  is  carefully  kept  out  of 
view’,  and  is  only  to  be  guefied  :  t  by  the  expreffions  that 
fubfequently  fall  from  Manfred.  The  metaphyfical  feelings 
which  fhone  forth  in  Childe  Harold,  affume  confiderabie 
ftrength  and  variety  in  Manfred;  and  the  defcriptions  of 
the  various  fpirits,  and  their  language,  are  truly  original, 
and  difplay  a  ftrength  of  imagination  paralleled  only  by 
fimilar  creations  of  Shakefpeare. '  The  Spirit  of  Mont 
Blanc  fo  finely  conftrafts  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Ocean, 
and  that  again  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Earthquake,  that 
to  write  fit  mufic  for  thefe  three  pieces'  would  be  worthy 
of  the  firil  of  our  compofers.  indeed  the  whole  would 
make  a  capital  opera. 

In  attempting  to  conftruX  a  more  complicated  drama, 


Byron  was  but  partially  fuccefsful.  His  “  Marino  Fa'i- 
ero”  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  confidered  as  a  good  tra¬ 
gedy.  The  character  of  Faliero  is  well  drawn,  and  has 
many  original  traits,  though  it  may  he  doubted  whether 
a  man  fo  cold,  rational,  and  fublime  in  his  demeanor, 
would  have  been  prone  to  fuch  fudden  gulls  of  paflion 
as  are  defcribed.  Angiolina  is  (to  ule  an  ephemeral 
term)  fomewhat  of  a  blue;  as  an  inflance  of  which,  fee 
thatfpeech  in  which  fhe,  at  the  momentous  period  of  her 
liufband’s  condemnation,  tells  his  judges  many  clafiical 
anecdotes;  as  that  “a  draft  in  the  heel  overthrew  the 
braved  of  the  brave  “  a  wife’s  diflionour  was  the  bane 
of  Troy,”  See.  See.  As  another  indance  of  the  fame  bear¬ 
ing,  her  Aspreme  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  flie 
defcants  phyflologically  on  his  “  fiery  fpirit  and  mortal 
frame;”  the  latter  of  which  “  is  nourifhed  by  a  foul 
So  quick  and  redlefs,  that  it  would. confume 
Lefs  hardy  clay.” 

There  is  a  deal  of  bad  fade  alfo  in  making  this  chn- 
■rf^aXer  account  to  her  friend  for  the  reafon  fire  loves  her 
hufband.  We  think,  too,  her  contempt  for  Steno  rather 
an  indance  of  virtue  on  dilts ;  and  the  length  with 
which  (lie  replies  to  his  requed  for  pardon,  by  no  means 
accords  with  the  unmoved  contempt  (lie  exprefies.  Of 
more  general  faults  we  may  remark,  that  the  aXion  of 
the  piece  is  not  very  rapid,  ami  that  the  mod  beautiful 
feries  of  reflexions  on  the  night  by  Leoni,  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  fourth  a£t,  is  quite  out  of  place.  Moreover 
the  fcenes,  indead  of  being  worked  to  a  climax,  are 
often  tamely  prolonged  after  the  more  energetic  ex- 
preflions  are  over.  But  the  molt  ferious  objeXion  is  the 
very  unnatural  form  of  the  dialogue.  There  is  one  place 
that  is  really  laughable.  The  Duke  is  quedioning  Ifrael 
whether,  ifjudice  were  denied  him,  he  would  kill  the 
perfon  who  had  injured  him.  Ifrael  replies  finely,  “  I  am 
a  man,  my  lord.”  The  Duke  rejoins,  “  Why  fo  is  he  who 
fmote  you.”  Now  cam  any  thing  be  more  abfurd  than 
to  fuppofe  that  the  Duke  could  not  underdand  this  plain 
intimation  ?  or  can  any  one  guefs  what  he  had  in  his 
head  when  he  made  fo  unmeaning  a  reply  ?  In  faX  its 
only  ufe  is  to  give  Ifrael  an  opportunity  of  uttering  an 
antithetical  fentence.  The  above  is  a  marked  fample  of 
a  very  general  fault  in  Byron’s  dramas.  Another  in 
this  play  is  where  Ifrael  fays  that  the  Duke  mud  not 
bring  his  nephew  to  the  confpiracy  ;  he  fays,”  Not  were  he 
your  fon.”  The  Duke  burlts  our,  “  Wretch  !  dared  name 
my  fon  !  he  died  in  arms,”  See.  This  is  pretty  ridi¬ 
culous. 

The  unities  are  very  flriXIy  attended  to;  and  the  au¬ 
thor  expreffed  that  thefe  rules  were,  in  his  eyes,  very 
important.  This  is  curious  ;  for,  however  neceffary  they 
may  be  to  an  aXing  play,  they  certainly  cannot  be  necel- 
fary  to  a  reading  one,  in  which  the  imagination  has  to 
fupply  every  thing. 

Of  the  very  numerous  poetical  beauties  fcattered 
through  this  play,  we  have  no  room  to  fpeak  in  detail:  our 
notices  can  only  be  general.  The  paffions  of  the  Duke 
are  fo  well  and  forcibly  depiXed  by  his  language,  that 
this  charaXer  redeems  many  of  the  other  faults  of  the 
play;  and,  had  Kean  or  Macready  played  it  when  the 
piece  was  brought  on  the  dage,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
it  might  have  had  a  fuccefsful  run  :  but,  the  fublime  bor¬ 
dering  nearly  on  the  ridiculous,  there  can  he  nothing 
more  fatal  to  a  play  than  placing  a  very  grand  charaXer 
in  the  hands  of  mean  or  mediocre  performers.  The  cha¬ 
raXer  or  Faliero  js  worthy  of  t lie  bed  of  our  aXors,  and 
has  many  paffages  capable  of  the  molt  animated  dage-ef- 
feX.  For  inflance,  what  is  more  eleXrical  than  the  Duke 
trampling  on  the  ducal  coronet,  and  exclaiming — 

Oh  !  that  the  Saracen  were  in  St  Mark’s  ; 

Thus  would  1  do  him  homage  ! 

Befides  the  foliloquies  and  refleXions  of  the  Duke,  the 
inltances  of  tranlcendent  excellence  in  this  tragedy  are 

chiefly 
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chiefly  confined  to  the  very  beautiful  opening  of  the 
fourth  aft,  (already  adverted  to,)  which  may  ftand  in 
competition  with  Richard’s  famous  foliloquy  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  tent-fcene  ;  to  the  chafte  and  tender  dia¬ 
logue  between  the  doge  and  his  wife  in  the  fecond  aft, 
which  is  perhaps  the  only  inftance  we  have  of  a  good 
love-fcene  between  an  old  hufband  and  a  young  wife  ;  to 
the  very  interefting  and  paflionate  difcourfe  between  Ber¬ 
tram  and  Leoni,  which  leads  to  the  difcovery  of  the  con- 
fpiracy;  and  laftly  thofe  memorable  and  often-quoted 
words  which  Bertuccio  utters  when  one  of  the  confpira- 
tors  fays — “  If  we  fail,” — namely, 

They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  caufe  !  The  block  may  foak  their  gore, 

Their  heads  may  fotlden  in  the  fun ;  their  limbs 
Be  ltrung  to  city-gates  and  caftle-walls  ; 

Hut  Jlill  their  fpirit  walks  abroad.  Though  years 
Elapfe,  and  others  (hare  as  dark  a  doom. 

They  but  augment  the  deep  and  fweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduft 
The  world  at  laft  to  freedom.  What  were  we, 

If  Brutus  had  not  lived  ?  He  died  in  giving 
Rome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathlefs  leflon, 

A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and.  a  foul 
Which  multiplies  itfelf  throughout  all  time, 

When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  & c.  See. 

The  flight  memorials  that  remain  to  us  of  the  hiftory 
of  Sardanapalus  inform  us,  that  he  built  two  cities  in  a 
day,  inferibed  the  faft  on  a  pillar,  and  added,  “Eat, 
drink,  laugh;  the  red’s  not  worth  a  fillip.”  This  little 
remembrance  leads  the  fancy  to  fuppofe  that  Sardanapalus 
might  have  been  at  once  a  philanthropic  prince,  and  like- 
wile  that  he  was  tinftured  with  a  piiilofophy  fimilar  to 
that  falfely  called  Epicurean,  which  taught  that  virtue 
conlifted  in  pleafure.  The  idea  was  taken  up  by  Byron  ; 
and,  congenial  with  his  fentiments  as  fuch  charafter  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  it  was  to  be  expefted  that  he  would  have  done 
much  with  it.  But  to  our  tafte  he  has  not  fucceeded. 
There  is  indeed  a  truly  original  turnabout  “Sardanapa¬ 
lus;”  but  he  is  apt  to  be  filly  at  times.  He  is  reprefented 
by  his  brother-in-law  Salamenes  as  one  who  has  a  “care- 
lefs  courage,”  not  entirely  quenched  by  corruption;  and 
“  latent  energies,”  repreft,  but  not  dellroyed,  by  circum- 
ilances;  and  that,  withal,  “if  born  a  peafant,”  he 
would  have  “  readied  an  empire.”  In  the  next  place,  he 
is  reprefented  as  very  humane  and  beneficent,  that  is,  he 
rails  incefl'antly  againft  war,  and  willies  only  to  make  his 
fubjefts  happy,  by  taking  no  further  trouble  about  them 
than  fetting  a  good  example  of  feafting  and  indulgence. 
His  brother  afles  him,  on  one  occafion,  “Wouldft  thou 
not  take  their  lives  who  feek  for  them?”  And  he  an- 
yvers — 

That’s  a  hard  queftion  ;  but  I  anfwer,  Yes, 

Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without. — 

Which  is  familiar,  but  very  merciful. 

Sardanapalus  is  very  polite,  as  well  as  dignified  in  his 
fiyle.  His  brother  tells  him  that  the  people  fay  he  is  not 
fit  to  be  a  monarch.  The  king  of  Babylon,  the  laft  of 
Nimrod’s  race,  replies  “  They  lie.” 

He  is  devoted  to  the  ladies  of  courfe: 

I  would  not  give  the  fmile  of  one  fair  girl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e’er  divides 
A  name  from  nothing. 

He  is  impious  ;  when  he  withes  to  convert  his  realms 
into  one  wide  (belter  for  the  wretched,  It  is  favourite  girl 
Myrrha  infers  that  he  is  no  god,  fince  he  cannot  accom- 
pliftt  fo  defirable  a  purpofe.  Byron  cannot  let  fuch  an 
opportunity  (or  ftriking  a  blow  at  the  attributes  of  the 
All  Good  and  All  Powerful  efcape  him.  He  makes  Sar¬ 
danapalus  reply,  “  And  your  gods,  then,  w  ho  can,  and  do 
not  ?”  To  this  Myrrha  has  no  anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  Sardanapalus  is  his  next  trait.  When  in 
the  midft  of  danger,  his  palace  furrounded  by  foes,  his 
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foldiers  waiting  his  prefence,  his  dear  fubjefts,  and,  ftill 
more,  his  lovely  Myrrha,  in  the  utmoft  peril,  he  puts  on 
his  armour  very  carefully,  noting  its  eflfeft  on  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  then,  at  the  critical  moment,  calls  for  a 
mirror  to  look  at  himfelf  in.  It  is  at  this  martial  toilette 
that  we  find  our  hero  has  nothing  of  the  porter  in  his 
compofition.  He  is  very  impatient  of  weight.  He  had  pre- 
vioufly  faid  that  he  pofleffed  a  bow,  a  fword,  and  a  capital 
javelin,  “a  little  heavy,  but  not  unwieldy;”  but  now  the 
helmet  is  too  heavy,  and  he  goes  out  with  his  head  ex- 
pofed ;  and  his  Ihield  is  too  heavy,  fo  he  choofes  a  light 
cuirafs. 

Silly  as  much  of  this  is,  we  cannot  help  feeling  an  inte- 
reft  in  “  Sardanapalus  but  the  piece  altogether  is  de¬ 
faced  by  the  moil  familiar  and  common  language;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Salamenes,  and  the  prieft  confpi- 
rator,  there  are  no  other  characters  worth  notice.  Myrrha 
may  be  excepted  perhaps.  There  is  the  fame  unconfe- 
quent  dialogue  and  unnatural  reflections  as  in  Marino 
Faliero.  A  breathlefs  foldier,  queftioned  of  the  fight, 
talks  precifely  of  the  king’s  “  fair  hair  and  fair  features,” 
and  of  the  “  broad  fillet  that  crowns  both.” 

But  neither  feeble  conceptions  of  charafter,  nor  bad 
tafte  in  conftruftion,  nor  dulnefs  of  fubjeft,  can  reftrain 
Byron’s  fine  flow  of  poetry  from  breaking  through. 
There  are  many  pafiages  of  exquifite  beauty  in  Sardana¬ 
palus.  Myrrha  reflefts  on  the  approaching  ruin  of  aline 
of  thirteen  ages,  then  pathetically  fays, 

And  I  too  with  the  great, 

Like  a  fmall  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
That  bore  me,  (hall  be  nothing. 

The  incident  of  the  foldier  (hot  through  the  head  while 
offering  the  king  water  from  his  helmet  is  pretty,  and  the 
king’s  remarks  on  it  pathetic.  Sardanapalus’s  defeription 
of  Myrrha  in  the  fight;  the  who  feemed  unto  the  troops 
a  prophetefs 

Of  viftory,  or  Viftory  herfelf 
Come  down  to  hail  us  her’s  ; 

is  very  animated  and  eloquent. 

There  is  fomething  jocund  and  pleafing  in  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  king  on  Bacchus;  of  whom  he  fays,  that  of 
his  conquefts  no  memorials  remain  but  a  few  columns, 

The  land-marks  of  the  feas  of  gore  he  fhed, 

The  realms  he  wafted,  and  the  hearts  he  broke. 

But  here,  here,  in  this  goblet  is  his  title 
To  immortality.  The  immortal  grape, 

From  which  he  firft  exprefled  the  foul,  and  gave 
To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  fome  atonement 
For  the  viftorious  mifchiefs  he  had  done. 

*■  '  *  a 

He  turned  a  fruit  to  an  enchantment. 
Which  cheers  the  fad,  revives  the  old,  infpires 
The  young,  makes  wearinefs  forget  his  toil 
And  fear  her  danger;  opens  a  new  world 
When  this  the  prefent  falls. 

How  dreadfully  fublime  is  the  dream,  when  the  king 
fancies  himfelf  at  the  banquet,  where  he  fees  the  “  haugh¬ 
ty,  dark,  and  deadly,  face 

I  invited  him  to  fill  the  cup  which  flood 
Between  us,  but  he  anfwered  not.  I  fill’d  it. 

He  took  it  not,  but  flared  upon  me  till 
I  trembled  at  the  fixed  glare  of  his  eye. 

I  frowned  upon  him  as  a  king  fhould  frown. 

He  frowned  not  in  his  turn,  but  looked  upon  me 
With  the  fame  afpeft,  which  appalled  me  more, 

Becaufe  it  changed  not. 

And  then  the  horrid  vifions  of  his  anceftors,  the  mi- 
fery  with  which  he  deferibes  how  he  turned  from  one  to 
another,  hoping  to  fee  fome  one  face  he  knew  : 

But  no — all  turned  upon  me 
And  flared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but  flared 
Till  I  grew  Hone,  as  they  feemed  halt  to  be. 
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Myrrha’s  fpeech  at  a  window  is  full  of  the  divined 
poetical  thoughts.  It  is  too  long  for  tranfcription.  In 
the  parting,  too,  with  the  queen,  a  mod  beautiful  fimile 
occurs.  Sardanapalus  tells  her  of  his  efteeni  for  her 
virtue,  though  he  has  not  loved  her.  He  fays  that  none 
Ere  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  not 
To  profit  by  them  ;  as  the  miner  lights 
Upon  a  vein  of  virgin  ore,  difcovering 
That  which  avails  him  nothing.  He  hath  found  it  5 
But  ’tis  not  his,  but  fonie  fuperior’s,  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  but  not  divide  the  wealth 
Which  fparkles  at  his  feet ;  nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  poife  it,  but  mud  grovel  on,  upturning 
The  fullen  earth. 

Byron  has  fome  indances  of  coincidence  with  other 
writers,  which  are  accidental;  but  there  is  one  in  this 
play  he  mud  have  known.  Arbaces  fays,  “  The  night  is 
come.”  Beleus  replies,  “But  not  gone.” — Vide  Julius 
Caefar. 

In  the  “Two  Fofcari”  we  are  prefented  with  a  very 
bad  kind  of  Brutus  in  the  father,  a  female  differing  from 
Angiclina  only  in  being  fomewhat  abufive,  and  in  the 
younger  Fofcari  we  have  a  very  curious  perfonage.  This 
hero  is  banifhed  from  Venice,  but  choofes  rather  to  return 
to  his  native  city,  and  brave  repeated  tortures,  than  re¬ 
main  quiet  abroad.  It  is  often  more  difficult  to  believe 
plays  founded  on  faft  than  mere  works  of  fidtion.  For  in 
hiftory  we  fee  nothing  but  the  bare  fail,  without  the  par¬ 
ticular  motives;  and  hence  an  adlion  feems  often  capri¬ 
cious  or  unnatural,  which,  if  its  caufes  were  known, 
would  be  found  confonant  with  natural  paffions.  This 
applies  drongly  to  the  young  Fofcari.  We  know  that 
he  really  did  undergo  torments  for  returning  home  ;  and 
in  afledtion  for  fome  lady,  defire  to  fee  his  relatives  or 
friends,  or  in  fome  other  tie  of  that  nature,  we  lhould  fee 
fufficient  reafon  for  luch  a  return  in  an  unquiet  fpirit. 
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But  the  reafon  Byron  intimates  is  a  mere  love  of  the 
fernery  of  Venice;  for  he  hates  the  government  and  patri¬ 
cians  of  that  city,  and  defpifes  the  plebeians.  He  is  a 
married  man,  whofe  wife  might  of  courfe  have  fled  to 
him.  Still  he  comes  back  ;  and  the  reafon  he  gives  for 
the  rafh  ftep,  is  alone  to  look  out  on  the  city,  and  inhale 
his  native  air.  The  play  contains  worfe  dialogues  than 
any  in  Faliero,  and  much  fewer  beauties  to  redeem  them. 

Lord  Byron  introduced  into  England  thofe  highly— 
amufing  narrative  poems  fo  much  efteemed  in  Italy, 
which,  uniting  all  ftyles,  are  gay,  licentious,  witty,  often 
fatirical  and  caultic,  occafionally  pathetic,  or  even  ferious; 
indeed  pleafing  all  by  their  endlefs  variety.  Of  thefe,  rhe 
fprightly  “  Beppo”  was  the  belt,  “Don  Juan”  the  more 
extenfive.  The  latter  work  began  with  much  wit  and 
many  beauties  ;  but  at  length  became  too  grofs  for  mo- 
deft  people  to  read,  and  too  foolifn  to  attraft  the  attention 
even  of  the  more  depraved.  We  could  extradt  from  it 
many  ftanzas  of  abfolute  nonfenfe;  nor  is  there,  in  the 
bright  flaffies  that  occafionally  irradiate  its  dulnefs,  much 
that  the  author  has  not  faid  before  in  his  higher  works. 

“  Mazeppo”  was  the  firft  inftance  of  a  manifeft  falling 
off  in  his  narrative  pieces  ;  and  indeed  his  later  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  very  inferior.  The  “  Ifland”  has 
fome  fine  pafl'ages  ;  and  fome  forcible  fpeeches  are  found 
in  “Werner;”  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  have  en¬ 
hanced  the  fame  of  the  author. 

In  this  fketch  of  thehiftory  of  poetry  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  many  refpeftable  authors  have  efcaped  our  notice  ; 
and  that,  in  the  department  of  modern  poetry  efpecially, 
we  have  omitted  fome  names  that  might  fairly  rank  with 
thofe  we  have  inferted.  But  it  was  neceftary  to  flop 
fomewhere.  The  gradations  of  poetical  talent  are  almoft 
infenfible;  and  therefore  we  deemed  the  leaft  invidious 
plan  would  be  to  notice  only  fuch  as  decided  and  com¬ 
mon  and  popular  favour  had  recommended  to  our  more 
particular  attention.  W.  G.  J. 
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PO'FIG,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  ofBoleflaw: 
ten  miles  north-weft  of  Jung-Buntzel. 

PO'GAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  fifty-feven 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Patna.  Lat.  24.  53.  N.  Ion.  84. 
45.  E. 

PO'GAR,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Nov¬ 
gorod  Sieverfkoi  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Novgorod  Siev- 
erfkoi.  Lat.  52.  18.  N.  Ion.  33.  14.  E. 

POGATO'VA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel:  ninety-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oneg. 

POGE  (Cape),  the  north-eaft  point  of  Chabaquiddick 
ifland,  near  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Maflachufetts.  From 
Holmes’s  Hole  to  this  cape,  the  courfe  is  fouth-eaft  by 
eaft  3§  leagues.  Lat.  41.  25.  N.  Ion.  70.  22.  W. 

PO'GEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  foon  after  runs  into  the  Danube:  fix  miles 
eaft  of  Straubing. 

POGGE ,  f.  in  ichthyology.  See  Cottus  cataphrac- 
tus,  vol.  v.  p.  267,  8. 

POGGET'TO,  a  walled  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
province  of  Nice.  Population  2500. 

POG'GIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mincio  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mantua. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Po  :  feven 
miles  eaft  of  Cento. — A  town  of  Italy,  feven  miles  weft 
of  Genoa  ;  and  another  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Genoa. 
— -A  town  of  Tufcany,  called  Villa  Imperiale,  where  the 
late  grand  duke  had  a  palace:  eight  miles  /outh-eaft  of 
Florence. 

POG'GIO  BON'ZI,  a  fmall  but  populous  town  of  Italy, 
in  Tufcany  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Florence. 

POG'GIOBR  ACCIOLI'NI,  one  of  the  early  promoters 
of  literature  in  Italy,  was  born  in  1380  at  Terranuova,  in 
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the  Florentine  territory.  His  father,  Guccio  Bracciolini, 
was  a  notary  by  profellion  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  era- 
barraffment  of  his  circumftances,  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
his  creditors.  Poggio  (who  derived  his  name  from  his 
maternal  grandfather)  was  educated  at  the  public  lciiooi 
of  Florence,  where  he  learned  Latin  under  the  direction 
of  John  of  Ravenna,  and  Greek  under  that  of  Manuel 
Chryfoloras.  After  completing  his  education,  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  pope  Boniface  IX.  gave  him  the  office  of 
writer  of  the  apoftolical  letters.  That  pontiff  dying  in 
1404,  Poggio  was  continued  in  his  port  by  his  fuccelfor. 
Innocent  VII.  In  the  following  confufions  of  the  papal 
court  he  feveral  times  changed  his  abode,  but  he  retained 
his  fituation  as  apoftolic  feribe.  When  John  XXII.  in 
1414,  convoked  a  general  council  at  Conftance,  Poggio  ac¬ 
companied  him  thither,  inverted  with  the  confidential 
office  of  fecretary.  The  pontiff  foon  incurred  a  depofi- 
tion  well  merited  by  his  vices,  and  his  houfehold  was 
difperfed;  but  Poggio  remained  at  Conftance,  where  for 
a  time  he  ftudied  the  Hebrew  language  under  a  converted 
Jew.  Biblical  enquiries  were,  however,  little  to  his  tafte; 
and  he  relieved  the  anxieties  he  felt  from  difappointed 
hopes  of  advancement,  by  a  journey  to  the  baths  of  Ba¬ 
den,  of  which  he  has  left  a  lively  and  entertaining  de- 
feription. 

On  his  return  to  Conftance,  he  witneffed  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  reformer  Jerome  of  Prague  ;  and  the  ac¬ 
count  he  has  given  of  the  defence  and  fuffering  of  that  in¬ 
jured  man  fufficiently  proves  that  he  regarded  with  a  phi- 
lofophical  fpirit  the  corruptions  and  cruelties  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  clergy.  “He  flood  undaunted  and  intrepid,”  fays 
Poggio ;  “  not  merely  contemning,  but,  like  another  Cato, 
longing  for,  death.  He  was  a  man  worthy  to  be  had  in 
9T  everlafting 
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everlafting  remembrance.  I  do  not  commend  him  for 
entertaining  fentiments  hoftile  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
church;  but  I  admire  his  learning,  his  extenlive  know¬ 
ledge,  the  fuavity  of  hiseloquence,  and  his  ability  in  reply. 
Yet  lam  afraid  that  all  thefe  endowments  were  bellowed 
on  him  by  nature,  in  order  to  effect  his  deftruftion.”  He 
thus  concludes :  “He  may  have  been  heretical  in  his 
notions,  and  obftinate  in  perfevering  in  them  ;  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  died  like  a  philofopher.  I  have  rehearfed  a  long 
ftory,  as  I  wilhed  to  employ  my  leifure,  in  relating  a 
tranfafdion  which  furpaffes  the  events  of  ancient  hi  ftory  : 
for  neither  did  Mutius  fuffer  his  hand  to  be  burnt  fo  pa¬ 
tiently  as  Jerome  endured  the  burning  of  his  whole  body ; 
nor  did  Socrates  drink  the  hemlock  fo  cheerfully  as 
Jerome  fubmitted  to  the  fire.” 

In  1416,  Poggio  undertook  a  talk  which  entitles  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  ancient  literature. 
This  was  a  vifit  to  feveral  monafteries,  in  which  he  was 
informed  that  various  manufcripts  were  lying  concealed 
from  the  learned  world.  At  that  of  St.  Gall  he  found  a 
complete  copy  of  Quintilian’s  works,  with  part  of  the 
Argonautics  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Afconius  Pedianus’s 
Commentary  on  Cicero’s  Orations.  In  other  religious 
houfes  he  difcovered  feveral  of  the  great  Roman  orator’s 
harangues  which  had  been  conlidered  as  loft;  and  by 
himfelf  and  his  friends  be  obtained  copies  of  the  works 
of  Silius,  Laclantius,  Vegetius,  Nonius,  Marcellus,  Arn- 
mianus  Marcel  lin  us,  Lucret  i  us,  Coin  me!  la,  and  Tertu  Ilian, 
together  with  parts  of  other  authors.  After  the  termina¬ 
tion  ot  the  papal  fchifm  by  the  ele£dion  of  Martin  V.  Poggio 
returned  to  Italy;  but,  probably  feeing  no  favourable 
profpefds  in  that  country,  he  quitted  it  in  1418  for  a  vifit 
to  England,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Beaufort 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,  afterwards  cardinal.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod,  however,  England  was  a  country  of  barbarifm,  con¬ 
taining  nothing  to  gratify  the  tafte  of  a  man  of  letters; 
fo  that,  after  being  prefented  with  the  revenue  of  a  fmall 
benefice  by  the  bifhop  as  a  compenfation  for  his  trouble, 
be  gladly  reimbarked  for  Italy,  and  again  took  up  his 
refidence  in  Rome,  refuming  his  poll:  of  fecretary  to  the 
papa!  chancery.  He  there  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy,  and 
to  the  compofitioa  and  revifion  of  various  works  ;  and 
in  1429  he  made  public  his  “  Dialogue  on  Avarice.” 
In  this  piece  he  feverely  fatirized  fome  of  the  clerical 
order,  efpecially  a  branch  of  the  Francifcans  termed  Fra- 
tres  Obfervantias. 

After  the  accefiion  of  Eugenios  IV.  to  the  papal 
throne,  a  conteft  occurred  between  him  and  the  council 
of  Brazil,  which  terminated  in  the  depolition  of  the 
pontiff,  in  1433,  and  his  flight  to  Florence;  and  Poggio, 
in  attempting  to  follow  him  thither,  was  captured,  and 
for  fome  time  detained  in  confinement.  However,  by 
the  payment  of  a  ranfom,  which  his  pecuniary  circuin- 
ftances  rendered  very  opprefiive,  he  was  fet  free,  and 
finally  accomplifhed  his  retreat  to  Florence.  During  his 
refidence  in  this  city,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  teldify- 
ing  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  by 
entering  into  a  literary  conteft,  or  rather  a  kind  of  lampoon 
war, with  Filelto,  an  avowed  enemy  of  that  family,  in  which 
they  feem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  inventing 
falsehoods  of  the  mod  atrocious  kind,  and  in  difgracing 
their  pages  by  the  molt  malevolent  and  indecent  calum¬ 
nies.  This  conteft  between  two  of  the  mod  learned  men 
of  the  age  was  cond added  in  a  manner,  which,  however 
it  might  have  contributed  to  the  amufement  of  their 
contemporaries,  entails  lafting  difgrace  on  both  parties, 
in  the  judgment  of  pofterity.  Poggio,  foon  after  the 
termination  of  this  conteft,  determined  to  fix  his  perma¬ 
nent  refidence  in  the  Tufcan  territory,  and  with  this 
view  he  purchafed  a  villa  in  the  pleafant  diftridt  of  Val- 
riarno.  The  Tufcan  government  favoured  his  purpofes 
of  retirement,  and  palled  a  public  add,  which  exempted 
him  and  his  children  from  the  payment  of  all  public 
taxes.  Poggio’s  fortune  was  i  neon  fid  era  bl  e ;  but  he  con¬ 
trived  to  render  his  humble  man  lion  an  objedt  of  atten- 
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tion  to  the  lovers  of  the  liberal  arts,  by  the  treasures  of 
his  library  and  by  a  fmall  colleddion  of  ftatues,  which  he 
difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  conlditute  a  principal  or¬ 
nament  of  his  garden,  and  the  appropriate  furniture  of 
an  apartment  which  he  intended  to  dedicate  to  literary 
converfation.  His  attention  feems  to  have  been  long 
engaged  by  the  ftudy  of  ancient  fculpture ;  nor  was  hie 
lefs  afiiduous  in  refeuing  its  relics  from  obfeurity,  than 
in  fearching  for  the  bell  writers  of  antiquity.  With  this 
view  he  made  a  diligent  furvey  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  inferred  in  the  preemium  to  his  dialogue 
“  De  Varietate  Fortunes, ”  a  catalogue  of  the  relics  of  Ro¬ 
man  architeddure,  which  has  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gibbon  in  the  71ft  chapter  of  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Poggio’s  refearches  extended  beyond 
the  precindds  of  Rome  ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  reftoration  of 
the  monuments  of  ancient  fculpture  induced  him  to  vifit 
Crypta  Ferrata,  Tufculum,  Ferentinum,  Alba,  Arpinum, 
Alatrinum,  and  Tiburtum ;  and  by  means  of  friends  Ire 
diredded  his  refearches  to  Rhodes,  Greece,  and  other 
countries. 

Another  change  in  his  condition  took  place  in  1435, 
when  he  had  attained  his  55th  year.  He  had  hitherto 
lived  in  celibacy,  with  the  (olace,  at  that  time  common 
among  perfons  attached  to  the  Roman  court,  of  keeping 
a  miftrefs,  who  had  borne  him  fourteen  children,  four  of 
whom  were  living.  Thefe  he  had  deftined  as  the  heirs 
of  his  property  by  a  bull  of  legitimation  ;  but  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  induced  him  to  dif- 
mifs  them  and  their  mother  to  poverty,  and  enter  into 
the  marriage-ftate  with  the  objedd  of  liis  new  paffion. 
This  union,  according  to  his  own  account,  proved  a  great 
addition  to  his  happinefs,  and  fully  juldified  him  in  main¬ 
taining  the  affirmative  on  the  queldion  “  An  feni  fit  uxor 
ducenda.” 

In  1440  he  publiflied  one  of  the  mold  finifhed  of  his 
works,  a  “Dialogue  on  Nobility,”  in  which  the  fuppofed 
interlocutors  are  Niccolo  Niccoli,  and  Lorenzo,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Cofrno  de’  Medici.  The  latter  perfon,  who  was 
Poggio’s  particular  friend  and  patron,  died  foon  after, 
and. was  honoured  by  him  with  a  funeral  eulogy.  New 
w’orks  from  time  to  time  fell  from  the  pen  of  this  accora- 
plilhed  fcholar  ;  but,  though  high  in  literary  reputation, 
he  had  not  obtained  any  promotion  beyond  the  iecretary- 
ftiip  which  he  had  exercifed  under  feven  fucceflive  pontiffs. 
When,  upon  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.  in  1447,  Tom- 
111  a  fo  da  Sarzana  fucceeded  to  the  chair,  under  the  name 
of  Nicholas  V.  Poggio,  relying  on  his  paid  friendship  with, 
that  patron  of  learning,  addreffed  a  congratulatory  ora¬ 
tion  to  him,  in  which  he  freely  ftaled  the  condition  in 
which  he  was  left  after  forty  years  fervice  in  the  Roman 
court.  Nicholas  was  not  inattentive  to  his  complaints, 
and  bellowed  upon  him  prefents  fo  liberal,  that  Poggio 
confeffed  he  had  no  longer  any  reafon  to  be  out  of  hu¬ 
mour  with  fortune.  In  this  pontificate  he  was  not  afraid 
to  publifh  a  “  Dialogue  on  Hypocrify,”  in  which  he  mold 
feverely  lafhed  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  clergy.  He 
alfo  gratified  the  wilhes  of  the  pope  for  the  diffufion  of 
found  literature,  by  tranflating  into  Latin  the  works  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Xenophon’s  Cyropsedia. 

In  1450,  during  a  recefs  from  ferious  bufinefs,  be  amu- 
fed  himfelf  with  cOmpofing  a  work  which  is  a  linking 
proof  of  the  little  regard  paid  at  that  time  to  conliftency 
of  charafter.  In  his  70th  year,  after  he  had  fo  often  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  grave  philofopher  and  moralift,  and  even  a 
chaftifer  of  indecent  writings,  he  publifhed  a  “Liber 
Facetiarum,”  or  colleddion  of  jocular  tales,  many  of  them 
fuch  as  would  have  required  apology  in  a  narrator  of  a 
very  different  age  and  ftation.  We  are  not  told  that 
this  work  injured  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  great  patron, 
though  fome  of  his  enemies  made  it  a  fubjefd  of  reproach; 
and  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that  it  became  popular 
throughout  Europe. 

Poggio  was  now,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  occupy  a  new 
and  more  important  office  than  that  which  had  employed 
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all  his  heft  years.  The  death  of  Carlo  Aretino,  in  1453, left 
a  vacancy  in  the  pod  of  chancellor  to  theFlorentine  repub¬ 
lic)  and,  through  the  intereft  of  the  houfe  of  Medici,  Poggio 
was  chofen  to  fill  it.  He  thereupon  quitted  Rome,  and, with 
his  family  removing  to  Florence,  immediately  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  bis  employment.  Soon  after  his  arri¬ 
val,  his  fellow-citizens  conferred  upon  him  an  additional 
mark  of  their  efteem,  in  elefting  him  one  of  the  Priori 
degli  Arti,  or  matters  of  the  trading  companies.  His 
civil  occupations,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
profecuting  his  iiabitual  literary  ftudies;  and  it  was 
about  this  time  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  prolix  conteft 
with  the  eminent  fcholar  Lorenzo  Valla,  maintained  on 
both  fides  with  the  utmoil  licence  of  calumnious  abufe. 
It  is  happy  for  the  reputation  of  both,  that  their  refpec- 
tive  charges  betray  too  much  anger  to  obtain  full  credit. 
More  honourable  efforts  fucceeded  ;  and  the  work  with 
which  he  concluded  his  literary  life  was  one  which  places 
him  in  a  rank  perhaps  fuperior  to  that  which  he  had 
merited  by  any  of  his  former  productions.  This  was  his 
“  Hiffory  of  Florence,”  derived  from  fources  to  which 
his  office  gave  him  peeuliar  accefs.  It  had  not  received 
its  laft  polifh  when  death  put  a  period  to  his  labours  in 
1459,  at  the  mature  age  of  79.  He  was  interred  with  great 
folemnitvin  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  5  and  his  grateful 
fellow-citizens  eredied  a  ftatue  to  his  memory. 

Little  can  be  faid  in  praife  of  the  moral  charadfer  of 
this  author.  Befides  the  licentioufnefs  in  which  he  in¬ 
dulged,  he  was  quarrelfome  and  intemperate  in  his  lan¬ 
guage;  and  there  were  few  eminent  fcholars  of  his  time 
whom  he  did  not  occafionally  treat  with  the  grofleft  in- 
vedtives.  No  imputation,  however,  feerns  to  lie  againft 
his  integrity,  and  his  fentiments  are  generally  liberal  and 
manly.  As  a  writer,  he  may  be  reckoned  the  rnoft  ele¬ 
gant  compofer  in  Latin  (the  language  ufed  in  all  his 
works)  of  that  period;  for,  although  he  did  not  attain 
the  purity  of  the  fucceeding  race  of  fcholars,  yet,  by  a 
fedulous  imitation  of  the  beft  models,  efpecially  Cicero, 
he  greatly  furpaffed  the  Latinity  of  the  early  Italians. 
In  the  Greek  he  was  a  confiderable  proficient,  if  not  a 
matter.  His  writings  are  numerous,  and  upon  a  variety 
of  topics.  Many  are  difcuffions  of  moral  arguments, 
which  he  treats  with  learning  and  copioufnefs,  but  too 
much  in  the  rhetorical  manner.  Some  are  philological, 
fome  controverfial,  and  the  reft  are  chiefly  tranflations, 
orations,  and  letters.  His  Hiftoria  Florentina,  however, 
deferves  a  feparate  mention.  It  comprifes  the  period 
from  1 3 50  to  1455  ;  and  is  not  a  mere  chronicle,  but  aims 
at  the  ftyle  of  compofition  of  which  the  ancient  liiftorians 
have  left  examples.  It  has  been  charged  with  partiality 
towards  his  countrymen  ;  a  reproach  which  Sannazarius 
has  perpetuated  in  an  epigram,  the  fenfe  of  which  is,  that 
Poggius  (hows  himfelf  a  better  citizen  than  hiftorian.  It 
■was  completed  and  tranflated  into  Italian  by  his  fon  Ja¬ 
copo,  and  the  original  remained  in  MS.  till  1715,  when 
it  was  publifhed  with  notes  by  Recanati,  a  noble  Vene¬ 
tian  ;  and  it  has  fince  been  admitted  into  the  collediions 
of  Grasvius  Muratori. 

Poggio  Bracciolini  is  confidered  to  be  the  firft  eminent 
perfon  of  modern  times,  whofe  remarks  and  bon-mots 
have  been  collected  under  the  name  of  Am,  though  the 
Poggiana  was  not  publijhed  till  after  the  Scaligerana.  We 
are  told,  that,  during  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.  Poggio 
and  other  members  of  the  Roman  chancery  were  in  the 
habit  of  afiembling  in  a  common  hall  adjoining  the  Vati¬ 
can,  in  order  to  converfe  freely  on  all  fubjedts.  Being 
more  ftudious  of  wit  than  of  truth,  they  termed  this 
apartment  Buggiale  ;  a  word  fignifying  a  place  of  recre¬ 
ation  where  tales  are  related,  and  which  Poggio  himfelf 
interprets  Mendaciorum  Officina.  At  thefe  meetings 
Poggio  and  his  friends  difcuffed  the  news  and  fcandal  of 
the  day,  and  communicated  to  each  other  entertaining 
anecdotes;  they  attacked  what  they  did  not  approve,  and 
they  approved  of  little  :  they  alfo  indulged  in  the  utmoft 
latitude  of  fatiric  remark ;  dealing  out  their  farcafms 
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with  fuch  impartiality,  that  they  did  not  fpare  even  the 
pope  and  cardinals.  The  pointed  jefts  and  humorous 
ftories  which  occurred  in  thefe  unreftrained  conversions 
■were  collected  by  Poggio,  and  formed  the  chief. mate¬ 
rials  of  his  Faectice,  mentioned  before.  This  celebrated 
collediion,  which  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  Pnggiana, 
is  chiefly  valuable,  as  recording  interefting  anecdotes  of 
eminent  men  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It 
alfo  contains  a  number  of  quibbles  or  jcux-de-mots ,  and 
a  ft  ill  greater  number  of  idle  and  licentious  ftories. 
Many  of  thefe,  however,  are  not  original;  fome  of  them 
being  taken  from  ancient  authors,  and  a  ftill  greater  num¬ 
ber  from  the  Fabliaux  of  the  Trouveurs.  On  the  other 
hand,  Poggio  has  fuggefted  much  to  fucceeding  writers. 
The  Facetiae  forms,  upon  the  whole,  the  moft  amufing 
and  interefting  part  of  the  Poggiava,  which  was  printed 
at  Amfterdam  in  1720;  but  this  coliedlion  alfo  compre¬ 
hends  fome  farther  anecdotes  of  his  life,  and  a  few  fcat- 
tered  maxims  exlradfed  from  his  graver  compofitions. 

POG'GY  or  Nassau  Islands,  a  chain  of  iflands  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  Sumatra,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  leagues,  which  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
coaft.  They  extend  from  lat.  2.  18.  to  3.  16.  S.  and  the 
northern  and  fouthernmoft  of  thefe  iflands  are  feparated 
from  each  other  by  a  very  narrow  paffage,  called  See 
Cockup,  in  lat.  2.  40.  S.  and  Ion.  100.  38.  E.  which 
affords  a  fafe  anchorage  for  fhips.  The  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  rough  and  irregular,  confiding  of  high  and  preci¬ 
pitous  mountains,  covered  with  trees  to  their  fummits, 
among  which  is  the  fpecies  called  puhn,  fit  for  the  lurgeft 
malls.  The  woods  in  their  prefent  ttate  are  quite  imper¬ 
vious.  The  fago-tree  grows  here  in  plenty,  and  is  the 
chief  food  of  the  inhabitants,  who  do  r.ot  cultivate  rice. 
The  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  the  bamboo,  and  alfo  a  great 
variety  of  fruits,  fuch  as  mangofteens,  pine-apples,  plan¬ 
tains,  &c.  are  found  here.  The  wild  animals  are  the 
large  red  deer,  hogs,  and  feveral  kinds  of  monkeys ;  but 
there  are  neither  buffaloes,  goats,  nor  tigers.  Fifh  is  pro¬ 
cured  in  great  plenty,  and,  with  pork,  conftitute  the  fa¬ 
vourite  food  of  the  natives.  The  ftiell  of  the  nautilus  is 
often  driven  on-flrore  empty;  but  the  natives  fay  they 
have  never  yet  caught  the  nautilus-filh  alive  in  the  .(hell. 

On  the  northernmoft  of  thefe  iflands  there  are  feven 
villages,  and  on  the  fouthern  five,  which  contain  about 
1400  inhabitants.  Pulo  Mego,  as  well  as  fome  other  of 
the  fmaller  iflands,  is  uninhabited,  except  by  rats  and 
fquirrels,  that  fubfift  on  the  cocoa-nuts  which  they  pro¬ 
duce,  and  which  are  occafionally  carried  off  in  veffeis 
from  Sumatra  to  that  ifland.  All  thefe  final!  iflands  are 
fkirted  near  the  fea-beach  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  which 
grow  fo  thick  together,  that  they  almoft  choak  each  other, 
whilft  the  interior  parts  are  entirely  free  from  them  ;  this 
is  occafioned  by  the  accidental  floating  of  the  nuts 
to  the  fhore,  where  being  planted,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  they  (hoot  forth  and  bear  fruit,  and  thus  fup  ply 
materials  for  re  prod  uclion.  Mr.  Marfden  fuppofes  that 
this  chain  of  iflands  may  probably  have  once  formed  a 
part  of  the  Main,  and  have  been  feparated  from  it,  either 
by  feme  violent  effort  of  nature,  or  by  the  gradual  attri¬ 
tion  of  the  fea.  Various  appearances  confirm  this  fuppo- 
fition.  The  food  of  thefe  iflanders  confift  of  yams,  crabs, 
plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts.  The  drefs  cf  the  women  is 
only  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  middle,  and 
reaching  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  knee.  See 
Pulo  Nias. 

From  the  proximity  of  the  iflands  to  Sumatra,  which, 
in  refpedt  to  them,  may  be  confidered  as  a  continent,  we 
fhould  naturally  expedt  to  find  their  inhabitants  to  be  a 
fet  of  people  originally  derived  from  the  Sumatra  ftock, 
and  look  for  fome  affinity  in  their  language  and  manners' ; 
but,  to  our  no  fmall  furprife,  we  find  a  race  of  men  wiiofe 
language  is  totally  different,  and  whofe  cuftoms  and 
habits  of  life  indicate  a  very  diftindl  origin,  and  bear  a 
ftriking  refemblance  to  thole  of  the  inhabitants  oi  the 
lately-difcovered  iflands  in  the  great  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
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many  particulars  in  which  they  differ  from  any  fet  of 
inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  are  of  a  different  origin  ;  but  from 
whence  they  came  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  trace.  They 
have  no  clear  tradition  to  affift  in  fuch  an  enquiry. 
When  Mr.  Belt:  was  at  their  village,  on  afking  from 
whence  they  originally  came,  they  told  him  “from  the 
fun,”  which  he  uaderftood  as  lignifying  from  the  eaftward. 
The  name  of  Naffau  has  probably  been  given  to  thefe 
iflands  by  fome  Dutch  navigator.  By  the  inhabitants 
themfelves  they  are  called  Poggy,  and  the  natives  are 
called  by  the  people  of  Sumatra  Orang  Manlawee ;  this 
latter  is  probably  from  their  own  language,  mantaoo  fig- 
nifying  a  man. 

In  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  we  find 
an  Account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Poggy  Iflands,  by 
J.  Crif'p,  efq.  from  which  we  fliall  extrafl  a  few  particu¬ 
lars. 

Their  houfesare  built  of  bamboos  and  raifed  on  polls; 
the  under  part  is  occupied  by  poultry  and  hogs  ;  and,  as 
may  be  fuppofed,  much  filth  is  collefled  there.  The 
whole  of  their  clothing  confifls  of  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth, 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  worn  round  the  wailf,  and 
brought  acrofs  between  the  thighs  ;  they  wear  beads  and 
other  ornaments  about  the  neck,  of  which  a  finall  green 
bead  is  the  moft  elleemed  :  though  cocoa-nut  trees  are 
in  fuch  plenty,  they  have  not  the  ufe  of  oil  ;  and  their 
hair,  which  is  black,  and  might  grow  long  and  graceful, 
is,  for  want  of  it,  and  the  ufe  of  combs,  in  general  matted 
and  plentifully  fupplied  with  vermin,  which  they  pick 
out  and  eat  j  a  filthy  cuftom,  but  very  common  among 
favage  people.  (See  Pole,  vol.  xxi.)  They  file  or  grind 
their  teeth  to  a  point,  which  is  alfo  in  ufe  in  Sumatra. 
Their  ftature  feldom  exceeds  five  feet  and.  a  half,  and 
many  among  them  fall  fhort  of  this  :  fome  of  them  are 
extremely  well  made,  with  finely  turned  limbs  and  ex- 
preflive  countenances:  their  colour  is  like  that  of  the 
Malays,  a  light  brown  or  copper  colour.  The  cuftom  of 
tattooing,  or  imprinting  figures  on  the  Ikin,  is  general 
among  them. 

The  principal  article  of  their  food  is  fago.  The  tree, 
when  ripe,  is  cut  down,  and  the  pith,  which  forms  the  fago, 
taken  out,  and  the  mealy  part  feparated  from  the  fibrous, 
by  maceration  and  treading  it  in  a  large  trough  conti¬ 
nually  fupplied  with  frefh  water:  the  meal  fubfides,  and 
is  kept  in  bags  made  of  a  kind  of  rufli  ;  and  in  this  ftate 
it  maybe  preferved  fora  confiderable  time.  When  they 
take  it  from  their  ftore  for  immediate  ufe,  fome  further 
preparation  of  walhing  is  neceffary  ;  but  they  do  not  gra¬ 
nulate  it.  One  tree  will  fometimes  yield  two  hundred 
pounds  of  fago  :  when  they  cook  it,  it  is  put  into  the 
hollow  joints  of  a  thin  bamboo,  and  roafted  over  the  fire. 
Befides  this  article,  they  have  a  variety  of  nourilhing 
plants,  fuch  as  the  yam,  the  fweet  potatoe,  the  plantain, 
& c.  Their  animal  food  confifts  of  fowls,  hogs,  and  filh  : 
fhell-fith  they  eat  raw'.  The  ufe  of  betel,  fo  common  in 
the  Eaft,  is  unknown  to  them. 

Their  arms  confift  of  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  bow  is 
made  of  the  neebony-trec,  a  fpecies  of  palm,  which,  when 
of  a  proper  age,  is  very  ftrong  and  elaific  ;  the  firings  are 
formed  of  the  entrails  of  fome  animal  ;  the  arrow  is  made 
of  a  fmall  bamboo  or  other  light  wood,  headed  with  brafs, 
or  with  another  piece  of  wood  fixed  to  the  end  of  the 
fhaft  and  cut  to  a  point:  thefe  arrows,  we  are  told,  are 
fometimes  poiloned.  Though  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  fea¬ 
thers  to  fteady  the  flight  of  the  arrow,  they  neverthelefs 
difcharge  it  from  the  bow  with  much  ftrength  and  Ikill. 
With  a  mongrel  breed  of  dogs,  probably  procured  origi¬ 
nally  from  Sumatra,  they  roufe  the  deer  in  the  woods, 
which  they  fometimes  kill  with  their  arrows  ;  they  alfo 
kill  monkeys  by  the  fame  means,  and  eat  their  fiefti. 
We  obferved  among  them  a  few  who  were  in  poffeffion 
of  creefes,  or  Malay  daggers. 

Their  knowledge  of  metals  is  entirely  derived  from  their 
communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra.  They 


are  ftill  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  coin  of  any  kind:  and  a 
metal  coat-button  would  be  of  equal  value  in  their  efteem 
with  a  piece  of  gold  or  iilver  coin,  either  of  which  would 
immediately  be  hung  about  the  neck  as  an  ornament. 
A  fort  of  iron  hatchet,  or  hand-bill,  called  parang,  is  in 
much  efteem  with  them,  and  ferves  as  a  ftandard  for  the 
value  of  various  commodities,  fuch  as  cocoa-nuts,  poul¬ 
try,  See. 

We  were  informed  that  the  different  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  Poggy  iflands  never  war  with  each  other ;  to  which 
account  we  could  readily  give  credit  from  the  mildnefs 
of  their  difpofition.  Indeed  the  friendly  footing  upon 
which  they  appeared  to  live  one  with  another  was  a  cir- 
cumftance  too  ltriking  to  efcape  our  notice;  during  our 
whole  ftay  with  them,  and  while  diftributing  various  pre- 
fents  among  them,  we  never  heard  a  Angle  difpute,  nor 
obferved  one  angry  gefture.  They  however  informed  us, 
that  a  feud  has  long  fubfifted  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Poggy  iflands  and  thofe  of  fome  ifland  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  whom  they  called  Sybee.  Againft  thefe  people  they 
fometimes  undertake  expeditions  in  their  w'ar-canoes.  Mr; 
Beit  meafured  one  of  thefe  war-canoes,  which  was  pre¬ 
ferved  with  great  care  under  a  fhed ;  the  floor  of  it  was 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  the  prow  projected  twenty-two 
feet,  and  the  ftern  eighteen,  making  the  whole  length 
fixty-five  feet ;  the  greateft  breadth  was  five  feet,  and  the 
depth  three  feet  eight  inches.  For  navigating  in  their 
rivers  and  the  ftraits  of  See  Cockup,  where  the  fea  is  as 
fmootii  as  glafs,  they  ufe  a  fmall  canoe  made  from  a 
Angle  tree,  conftrudted  with  great  neatnefs  ;  and  the 
women  and  young  children  are  extremely  expert  in  the 
ufe  of  the  paddle. 

The  religion  of  this  people,  if  it  can  be  faid  that  they  . 
have  any,  may  truly  be  called  the  religion  of  nature.  A 
belief  of  the  exiltence  of  fome  powers  more  than  human 
cannot  fail  to  be  excited  among  the  moft  uncultivated  of 
mankind,  from  the  obfervations  of  various  ltriking  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena,  fuch  as  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  thunder  and  lightning,  earthquakes, 
&c.  &c.  nor  will  there  ever  be  wanting  among  them  fome 
of  fuperior  talents  and  cunning  who  will  acquire  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  weak  minds,  by  a  flu  mi  ng  to  themfelves  an 
intereft  with,  or  a  power  of  controuling,  thofe  fuper- 
human  agents;  and  fuch  notions  conftitute  the  religion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Poggys.  Sometimes  a  fowl  and 
fometimes  a  hog  is  facrificed  to  avert  ficknefs,  to  appeals 
the  wrath  of  the  offended  power,  or  to  render  it  propi¬ 
tious  to  fome  projected  enterprife;  and  Mr.  Belt  was 
informed  that  omens  of  good  or  ill  fortune  were  drawn 
from  certain  appearances  in  the  entrails  of  the  victim. 
But  they  have  no  form  of  religious  worlhip,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  the  moft  diftant  idea  of  a  future  ftate  of 
rewards  and  punilhments.  The  mode  of  difpofing  of 
their  dead  bears  a  refemblance  to  that  of  the  Oraheitans. 
Very  Ihortly  after  death  the  corpfe  is  carried  to  a  certain 
place  appropriated  for  the  purpofe,  where  it  is  depofited 
on  a  fort  of  ftage,  called  in  their  language  Rati  Aid ;  it 
is  dreffed  with  a  few  beads,  or  fuch  ornaments  as  the  per- 
f’on  was  accuftomed  to  wear  in  his  life-time ;  and,  after 
ftrewing  a  few  leaves  over  it,  the  attendants  leave  the 
ground,  and  proceed  to  the  plantation  of  the  deceafed, 
where  they  fell  a  few  trees  of  his  planting,  and  return  to 
their  homes.  The  corpfe  is  left  to  rot,  and  the  bones 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Among  a  people  whofe  manners  are  fo  Ample,  whole 
wants  are  fo  eafily  fupplied,  and  whofe  poffeflions  are  fo 
circumfcribed,  we  are  not  to  look  for  any  complex  fyftem 
of  jurifprudence  :  indeed  their  code  of  laws  may  becom^ 
prifed  in  a  few  lines.  Their  chiefs  are  but  little  diitin- 
guilhed  from  the  community,  either  by  authority  or  by 
property  ;  their  pre-eminence  being  chiefly  difplayed  at- 
public  entertainments,  of  which  they  do  the  honours. 
They  have  no  judicial  powers ;  all  difputes  are  fettled,  and 
crimes  adjudged,  by  a  meeting  of  the  whole  village.  In¬ 
heritance  is  by  male  defeent;  the  houfe  or  plantation. 
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the  weapons  and  tools  of  the  father,  pafs  to  his  male  chil¬ 
dren.  Theft,  when  to  a  confiderable  amount,  and  the 
criminal  is  incapable  of  making  reditution,  is  liable  to  be 
punifhed  by  death.  Murder  is  punifhable  by  retaliation  5 
the  murderer  is  delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  who  may  put  him  to  death.  But  thefe  crimes  are 
very  rare. 

In  cafes  of  adultery,  where  the  wife  is  the  offender, 
the  injured  hufband  has  a  right  to  feize  the  effects  of  the 
paramour,  and  fometimes  punifhes  his  wife  by  cutting  off 
her  hair.  When  the  hufband  offends,  the  wife  has  a 
right  to  quit  him,  and  to  return  to  her  parents’  houfe  ;  but 
in  this  date  of  reparation  fhe  is  not  allowed  to  marry  ano¬ 
ther  ;  however,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the  matter  is  gene¬ 
rally  made  up,  and  the  parties  reconciled ;  and  we  were 
informed  that  inftances  of  their  occurrence  were  very 
unfrequent.  Simple  fornication  by  unmarried  perfons  is 
neither  a  crime  nor  a  difgrace  ;  and  a  young  woman  is 
rather  liked  the  better,  and  more  defined  in  marriage,  for 
having  borne  a  child  ;  fometimes  they  have  two  or  three, 
when,  upon  a  marriage  taking  place,  the  children  are 
left  with  the  parents  of  their  mother.  The  date  of  flavery 
is  unknown  to  thefe  people. 

The  cudom  of  tattooing  is  general  throughout  thefe 
idands.  They  call  it  in  their  language  teetee.  They  begin 
to  imprint  thefe  marks  on  boys  of  feven  years  of  age,  but 
they  only  trace  at  fird  a  few  outlines.  As  they  advance  in 
years,  and  go  to  war,  they  fill  up  the  marks,  the  right  to 
which  depends  on  having  killed  an  enemy.  Such  is  the 
account  they  gave  us ;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  this 
eudom  may  originally  have  been  intended  as  a  mark  of 
military  didin&ion  ;  but  fticli  original  intention  cannot 
at  prefent  have  place,  as  the  marks  are  common  to  every 
individual,  and  wars  fcarcely  occur  once  in  a  generation. 
The  figures  imprinted  are  the  fame  throughout,  or  the 
variation,  if  any,  is  very  triding,  excepting  that,  in  fome 
of  the  young  men,  the  outline  only  of  the  broad  mark  on 
the  bread  is  traced,  but  this  is  filled  up  as  they  grow 
older.  The  women  have  a  dar  imprinted  on  each  flioul- 
der,  and  generally  fome  fmall  marks  on  the  back  of  the 
hands.  Thefe  marks  are  imprinted  with  a  pointed  indru- 
ment,  confiding  of  a  brafs  wire  fixed  perpendicularly  into 
a  piece  of  dick  about  eight  inches  in  length  :  this  piece  is 
duck  with  another  fmall  long  dick  with  repeated  light 
drokes.  The  pigment  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  made  of 
the  fmoke  collected  from  a  fpecies  of  refin,  which  is 
mixed  with  water;  the  operator  takes  a  dem  of  dried 
grafs,  or  a  fine  piece  of  dick,'  and,  dipping  the  end  in  the 
pigment,  traces  on  the  {kin  the  outline  of  the  figure,  with 
great  deadinefs  and  dexterity;  then,  dipping  the  brafs 
point  in  the  fame  compofition,  he  with  very  quick  and 
light  drokes  drives  it  into  the  fkin,  tracing  the  outline 
before  drawn,  which  leaves  an  indelible  mark.  Now, 
as  all  the  men  are  marked  according  to  the  fame  pat¬ 
tern  nearly,  if  any  people  fhould  be  difcovered  among 
whom  this  cudom  prevails,  and  whofe  bodies  are  tattooed, 
generally,  with  figures  of  the  fame  kind,  it  would  afford 
no  flight  prefumption  of  a  common  origin.  “  I  have 
therefore  (fays  Mr.  Crifp)  accompanied  this  account  with 
a  fketfh  of  a  man  and  a  woman  of  thefe  iflands,  as  alio 
a  drawing  of  the  inftruments  ufed  in  making  thefe  marks.” 
For  the  engraving,  and  many  other  curious  particulars, 
we  mud  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  we  have  quoted, 
which  contains  alfo  a  pretty  copious  vocabulary  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  See  alfo  Marfden’s  Sumatra  ;and  Stavorinus,  vol.  iii. 

POGIN'SK,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  government  of 
Pfkov,  on  the  Louvat :  fixteen  miles  north- north-wed  of 
Veliki  Luki. 

POGLI'ZA,  a  didrifl  of  Dalmatia,  between  the  river 
Cetina  and  the  Adriatic. 

POG'NY,  a  town  ,of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Marne,  or.  the  Marne:  nine  miles  fouth.-fouth-e.ad  of 
Chalons  fur  Marne. 

POGOIA'NA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  i,n  Mace¬ 
donia:  nine  miles  north  of  Saloniki. 

Vol.  XX.  No.  1411. 
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PO'GON,  a  harbour  of  the  Trcezenians,  on  the  coad 
of  the  Peloponnefus.  It  received  this  name  on  account  of 
its  appearing  to  cqme  forward  before  the  town  of  Trce- 
zene,as  the  beard  (Truyuv)  does  from  the  chin. 

POGO'NIA,/.  in  botany.  See  Arethusa  divaricata, 
vol.  ii. 

POGO'NIUS,  /.  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  of  picas;  indituted  by  Dr.  Shaw.  It  includes 
the  Bucco  dubius  of  Latham  and  two  others.  See 
Bucco. 

PO'GOR,  a  river  on  the  wed  coad  of  the  ifland  of  Bor¬ 
neo,  which  runs  into  the  fea  in  lat.  o.  5.  fouth. 

POGO'RE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Go- 
ritz;  four  miles  wed  of  Goritz. 

POGROMNA'IA  RE'CA,  a  fmall  river  of  Afiatic 
Rudia,  in  the  didrift  of  Nertfchinfk,  on  the  banks  of 
which  there  is  a  fource  of  mineral  water,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  fuccefs  in  feveral  difeafes. 

PO'HAN,  a  town  ofPerfia,  in  the  province  of  Laridan; 
fifteen  miles  north-ead  of  Tarem. 

POHERBIC'ZE,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland;  thirty- 
five  miles  ead-north-ead  of  Winnicze. 

PQHL,  an  idand  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  coad  of  Meck- 
lenburgh-Schwerin.  It  is  nearly  oppofite  to  the  town  of 
Wifmar,  and  contains  1200  inhabitants.  It  belonged 
formerly  to  Sweden,  but  was  purchafed  in  1803  by  the 
duke  of  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, 

PO'HLEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland;  four 
miles  north-north-ead  of  Plauen. 

PO'HLIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Hedwig,  after  his  friend 
John  Ehrenfreid  Pohl,  phyfician  to  the  eleftor  of  Saxony, 
and  profedorof  botany  at  Leipfic,  who  was  born  in  1746  ; 
and  publiflied,  in  1771,  a  Differtation  on  the  Structure 
and  Figure  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants,  which  may  be  found 
in  Uderi’s  Dileftus  Opufc.  Bot.  i.  145.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  theclafs  cryptogamia,  order  mufci.  Generic  cha- 
rafters — Capfules  ovate-oblong,  placed  on  an  obconical 
narrower  apophyfis;  peridome  double,  outer  with  fixteen 
broadidi  teeth,  inner  with  a  fixteen- parted  membrane. 
Males  gemmaceous,  on  a  didinft  plant.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies, 

Pohlia  elongata,  which  is  the  Bryura  elongatum  of 
Withering.  It  is  a  nearly-fimple  mofs ;  leaves  linear 
lanceolate,  thicker  at  the  margin,  fpread  ;  capfule  cylin¬ 
drical  tapering  to  the  bafe,  inclined;  lid  conic.  Hedivig,  L 
f.  36. 

PO'HOFT  a  town  of  Lithuania;  fixteen  miles  louth 
of  Pinfk. 

POHR'LITZ,  or  Pohorzelitz,  a  town  of  the  Andrian 
dates,  in  Moravia,  circle  of  Brunn.  Population  1400. 

POJAUHTECAT'L,  a  mountain  of  Mexico,  whi,ch 
difcharged  fmoke  from  the  year  1545  to  1565,  and  then 
ceafed :  its  form  is  conical,  and  it  is  fo  lofty  that  navi¬ 
gators  perceive  it  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  dil- 
tance  of  150  miles;  forty  miles  wed-fouth-wed  of  Vera 
Cruz, 

POICTIE'RS.  See  Poitiers. 

POICTOU'.  See  Poitou. 

POIG,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Triede  about 
one  mile  north  of  Triede. 

POl'GNANCY,  f.  [from  poignant.]  The  power  of 
di  inulating  the  palate  ;  fharpnels. — I  lat  quietly  down  at 
my  morfel,  adding  only  a  principle  of  hatred  to  all  fuc- 
ceeding  n.eafures  by  way  of  fauce  ;  and  one  point  of  con¬ 
duct  in  the  dutchefs’s  life  added  much  poignancy  to  it. 
Swift. — The  power  of  irritation  ;  afperity. 

POI'GNANT,  adj.  [Fr.  from  the  Lat.  pungere,  to 
pierce.]  Sharp;  penetrating.  The  primary Jenfe. 

His  poynant  fpeere  he  thrud  with  puiffant  fway 
At  proud  Cymochles.  Spenjer’s  F.  Q. 

Sharp;  dimulatjng  the  palate.  The  dudious  man,  whofe. 
will  was  never  determined  to  poignant  fauces  and  delicious 
wine,  is,  by  hunger  and  third,  determined  to  eating  and 
drinking.  Locke. 
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No  poignant  fauce  fhe  knew,  nor  coftly  treat: 

Her  hunger  gave  a  reliffi  to  her  meat.  Dryden. 

Severe;  piercing;  painful. — If  God  makes  ufe  of  fome 
poignant  difgrace  to  let  out  the  poifonous  vapour,  is  not 
the  mercy  greater  than  the  feverity  of  the  cure  ?  South's 
Serm. 

Full  three  long  hours  his  body  did  fuftain 

Moll  exquifite  and  poignant  pain.  Norris. 

Irritating;  fatirical  ;  keen. 

POI'GNANTLY,  adv.  In  a  piercing,  ftimulating,  or 
irritating,  manner. 

POILE  (La),  a  bay  on  the  fouth  of  Newfoundland  ; 
thirty-two  miles  eaft  of  Cape  Ray. 

POIL'LY,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  the  Loiret. 
Population  1200.  Forty  miles  fouth  by  eaft  of  Orleans. 

POI'MEL,  (Pointe  de),  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
France.  Lat.  48.  43.  N.  Ion.  3.44.  W. 

POINA'DO,/.  An  old  word  for  a  poniard  : 

Aye,  there  is  one  that  backes  a  paper  fteed. 

And  manageth  a  pen-knife  gallantly  ; 

Strikes  his  poinado  at  a  button’s  breadth. 

Return  from  Parnaffus. 

POINCIA'NA,  f.  in  botany,  was  fo  named  by  Tourne- 
fort,  in  compliment  to  M.  de  Poinci,  governor  of  the 
Antilles  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  who  is  faid 
to  have  paid  confiderable  attention  to  the  natural  hiftory 
of  tliofe  iflands.  The  genus  in  queftion  was  adopted  by 
Linnaeus,  and  the  generality  of  botanifts  ;  till  Dr-  Solan- 
der  firft  judged  it  to  be  not  clearly  diftindt  from  C/esal- 
pinia,  in  which  it  is  now  funk;  fee  that  article,  fpecies 
1,  a,  7,  8. 

POIN'DING,/.  The  Scotch  term  for  taking  goods,  &c. 
in  execution,  or  by  way  of  diftrefs.  It  is  defined  to  be 
“  the  diligence  (procefs)  which  the  law  hath  devifed  for 
transferring  the  property  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  in 
payment  of  his  debt.”  It  is  either  real  or  perfonal  : 
real  poinding  is  a  power  of  carrying  off  the  effects  on  the 
ground  in  payment  of  fuch  debts  as  are  dehita  fundi,  or 
heritable  ;  perfonal  poinding  is  the  poinding  of  moveables 
for  debt  or  for  rent,  &c.  There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  poin¬ 
ding  by  attaching  cattle  trefpafling.  Seeftat.  33  Geo.  III. 
c.  74.  §  5. 

POINT,  /!  [Fr.  from  punclum,  Lat.]  The  fharp  end 
of  any  inftrument,  or  body. —  A  pyramid  reverfed  may 
ftand  for  a  while  upon  its  point,  if  balanced  by  admirable 
Ikill.  Temple. 

Doubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  fpear 
Without  a  point ;  he  look’d,  the  point  was  there.  Dryden. 
Headland;  promontory. — I  don’t  fee  why  Virgil  has  given 
the  epithet  of  Alta  to  Prochita,  which  is  much  lower  than 
Ifchia,  and  all  the  points  of  land  that  lie  within  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Addifon. — A  fting  of  an  epigram  ;  a  fentence 
terminated  with  fome  remarkable  turn  of  words  or 
thought. — He  taxes  Lucan,  who  crouded  fentences  toge¬ 
ther,  and  was  too  full  of  points.  Dryden  on  Heroick  Plays. 

Times  corrupt,  and  nature  ill  inclin’d. 

Produc’d  the  point  that  left  a  fting  behind.  Pope . 

An  indivifible  part  of  fpace.  We  fometimes  fpeak  of  fpace, 
or  do  fuppofe  a  point  in  it  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  any 
part  of  the  univerfe.  Locke. — An  indivifible  part  of  time ; 
a  moment : 

Then  neither  from  eternity  before, 

Nor  from  the  time,  when  time’s  firft  point  begun, 

Made  he  all  fouls.  Davies. 

A  fmall  fpace : 

On  one  fmall  point  of  land, 

Weary’d,  uncertain,  and  amaz’d,  we  ftand.  Prior. 
Pundfilio;  nicety. — We  doubt  not  but  fuch  as  are  not 
much  converfant  with  the  variety  of  authors,  may  have 
fome  leading  helps  to  their  ftudies  of  points  of  precedence 
by  this  flight  defignation.  Selden. 


Shalt  thou  difpute 

With  God  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made 
Thee  what  thou  art  ?  Milton's  P.  L, 

Part  required  of  time  or  fpace;  critical  moment;  exaiS 
place. — Kfau  faid,  behold  I  am  at  the  point  to  die  ;  and 
what  profit  (hall  this  birthright  do  ?  Gwi.  xxv.  32. — De¬ 
mocritus,  fpent  with  age,  and  juft  at  the  point  of  death, 
calied  for  loaves  of  new  bread,  and,  with  the  fteam  under 
his  nofe,  prolonged  his  life  till  a  feaft  was  paft.  Temple. — 
They  follow  nature  in  their  defires,  carrying  them  no 
farther  than  fhe  diredts,  and  leaving  off  at  the  point  at 
which  excefs  would  grow  troublefome.  Atterhury. 

How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 

Plave  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death.  Shake] pear e's  Rom.  and  Jul. 

Degree ;  ftate. — The  higheft  point  outward  things  can 
bring  one  unto,  is  the  contentment  of  the  mind,  with 
which  noeftate  is  miferable.  Sidney. — In  acommon wealth, 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  fo  diftributed,  that  inoft  of 
the  community  are  at  their  eafe,  though  few  are  placed  in 
extraordinary  points  iof  fplendour.  Addifon. — Note  of 
diftindlion  in  writing;  a  ftop  : 

Commas  and  points  they  fet  exadtly  right, 

And  ’twere  a  fin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite.  Pope . 

A  fpot;  a  part  of  a  furface  divided  by  fpots  ;  as  the  ace 
or  fife  point.  One  of  the  degrees  into  which  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  horizon  and  the  mariner’s  compafs  is 
divided. — There  arofe  ftrong  winds  from  the  fouth,  with 
a  points  aft,  which  carried  us  up.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. — 
A  feaman,  coming  before  the  judges  of  the  admiralty  for 
admittance  into  an  office  of  a  ftiip,  was  by  one  of  the 
judges  much  flighted  ;  the  judge  telling  him  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  could  not  fay  the  points  of  his  compafs.  Bacon. 

Carve  out  dials  point  by  point, 

Thereby  to  fee  the  minutes  how  they  run.  Skakefpeare. 

Particular  place  to  which  any  thing  is  diredted. — Eaft  and 
Weft  are  but  refpedtive  and  mutable  points,  according  .un¬ 
to  different  longitudes  or  diftant  parts  of  habitation. 
Brown's  Vidg.  Err. — Let  the  part,  which  produces  ano¬ 
ther  part,  be  more  ftrong  than  that  which  it  produces; 
and  let  the  whole  be  feen  by  one  point  of  fight.  Dry  den’s 
DufreJnoy. — The  poet  intended  to  fet  the  charadter  of 
Arete  in  a  fair  point  of  light.  Broome. — Particular;  par¬ 
ticular  mode. — A  war  upon  the  Turk  is  more  worthy 
than  upon  any  other  Gentiles,  in  point  of  religion  and  in 
point  of  honour.  Bacon. 

A  figure  like  your  father 
Arm’d  at  all  points  exadtly  cap-a-pe, 

Appears  before  them.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

Who  fetteth  out  prepared 

At  all  points  like  a  prince  attended  with  a  guard,  Drayton . 

He  had  a  moment’s  right,  in  point  of  time  ; 

Had  I  feen  firft,  then  his  had  been  the  crime.  Dryden . 

An  aim;  the  adt  of  aiming  or  ftriking: 

What  a  point  your  falcon  made, 

And  what  a  pitch  fhe  flew  above  the  reft.  Skakefpeare. 
The  particular  thing  required  ;  the  aim  the  thing  points 
at. — There  is  no  creature  fo  contemptible,  but,  by  refo- 
lution,  may  gain  his  point.  L’Eftrange. 

You  gain  your  point,  if  your  induftrious  art 
Can  make  unulual  words  eafy.  Rofcommon. 

Particular;  inftance;  example.— His  majefty  fhould  make 
a  peace,  or  turn  the  war  diredtly  upon  fuch  points  as  may 
engage  the  nation  in  the  fupport  of  it.  Temple. 

Fie,  warn’d  in  dreams,  his  murder  did  foretel, 

From  point  to  point,  as  after  it  befel.  Dryden. 

A  Angle  pofition;  a  Angle  aflertion  ;  a  fingle  part  of  a 
complicated  queftion;  a  fingle  part  of  any  whole.— Sra- 
niflaus  endeavours  to  eftablifh  the  duodecuple  propor¬ 
tion, 
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tion,  by  comparing  Scripture  together  with  Jofephus ; 
but  they  will  hardly  prove  his  point.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Strange  point  and  new  ! 

Doftrine  which  we  would  know  whence  learn’d.  Milton. 
A  note  ;  a  tune  : 

You  my  lord  archbifhop, 

Whole  white  inveftments  figure  innocence, 

Wherefore  do  you  fo  ill  tranflate  yourfelf 
Into  the  harlh  and  boifterous  tongue  of  war  f 
Turning  your  tongue  divine 

To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war.  Shakefpeare. 
Condition. — He  was  a  lord  ful  fat,  and  in  good  point. 
Chaucer. — He  never  faw  the  queen  in  better  health  nor  in 
better  point.  Stuart's  Hiji.  of  Scot. 

Points,  in  Englilh  antiquity,  were  a  neceflary  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  d refs,  at  lead  of  men;  and  mention  of  them 
frequently  occurs  in  the  ancient  comedies  and  other  old 
books.  They  were  pieces  of  firing  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  confiding  of  three  ftrands  of  cotton  yarn,  of  various 
colours,  twifted  together,  and  tagged  at  both  ends  with 
bits  of  tin-plate:  their  ufe  was  to  tie  together  the  gar¬ 
ments  worn  on  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  particularly 
the  breeches,  or  hofe  as  they  were  called :  hence  the  phrafe, 
“  to  untrufs  a  point.”  With  the  leathern  doublet  or  jer¬ 
kin,  buttons  were  introduced,  which  in  time  rendered 
points  ufelefs.  Thefe  points  continued  to  be  given  on 
Afcenfion-day  to  boys  that  perambulated  the  parilhes, 
together  with  willow  wands,  as  a  kind  of  honoraryrewards, 
though  diftinguilhed  only  by  the  name  of  tags,  and  be¬ 
come  ufelefs. — He  hath  ribbands  of  all  colours;  points  more 
than  all  the  lawyers  can  learnedly  handle.  Shakefpearc. — • 
I  am  refolved  on  two  points;  that  if  one  break  the  other 
will  hold  ;  or  if  both  break  yourgafkins  fall.  Shakefpeare. 
— King  James  was  wont  to  fay,  that  the  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  had  given  him  a  groom  of  his  bed-chamber,  who 
could  not  trufs  his  points.  Clarendon. 

If  your  fon  have  not  the  day, 

For  a  filken  point  I’ll  give  my  barony.  Shakefpeare. 

Points,  in  eledlricity,  are  tliofe  acute  terminations  of 
bodies  which  facilitate  the  paffage  of  the  electrical  fluid 
from  or  to  fuch  bodies.  See  the  article  Electricity, 
vol.  vi.  p.  4.09,  426-7. 

To  POINT,  v.  a.  To  Iharpen ;  to  forge  or  grind  to  a 
point.— New  grind  the  blunted  axe,  and  point  the  dart. 
Dry  den. 

What  help  will  all  my  heavenly  friends  afford, 

When  to  my  break  I  lift  the  pointed  fword  ?  Dryden. 

To  direct  towards  an  object,  by  way  of  forcing  it  on  the 
notice ; 

A  fixed  figure,  for  the  hand  of  fcorn 

To  point  his  flow  unmdving  finger  at.  Shakefpeare. 

To  direct  the  eye  or  notice. — Whoever  fhould  be  guided 
through  his  battles  by  Minerva,  and  pointed  to  every 
fcene  of  them,  would  fee  nothing  but  fubjets  offurprife. 
Pope. — To  fliow,  as  by  direting  the  finger. — It  will  be¬ 
come  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  follow  the  diretion  of 
nature,  where  it  leems  to  point  us  out  the  way.  Locke. 
—I  (hall  do  juftice  to  thofe  w’ho  have  difiinguiftied 
themfelves  in  learning,  and  point  out  their  beauties. 
Addifon. 

Is  not  the  elder 

By  nature  pointed  out  for  preference  ?  Rowe. 

To  direct  towards  a  place:  as, ,  The  cannon  were  pointed 
againft  the  fort.  To  diftingui(h  by  ftops  or  points. — 
Pointed  and  difiinguiftied  as  they  (the  words)  ought,  the 
fenfe  is  excellently  good,  and  the  conftrudtion  plain  and 

eafy.  Knalclibull’s  Annot.  of  the  New  Tef. — To  appoint _ 

This  to  be  if  you  do  not  point  any  of  the  lower  rooms  for 
a  dining-place  of  fervants.  Bacon. 

To  celebrate  the  foletr.n  bridall  cheare 

Twixt  Peleus  and  dame  Thetis  pointed  there.  Spencer. 
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To  POINT,  v.  n.  To  note  with  the  finger;  to  force 
upon  the  notice,  by  dire&ing  the  finger  towards  it.  With 
at  commonly,  foinetimes  to,  before  the  thing. — Sometimes 
we  ufe  one  finger  only,  as  in  pointing  at  any  thing.  Ray 
on  the  Creation. 

Now  muft  the  world  point  at  poor  Catherine, 

And  fay,  Lo  !  there  is  mad  Petruchio’s  wife.  Shakefpeare. 

To  diftinguifli  words  or  fentences  by  points. — Fond  the 
Jews  are  of  their  method  of  pointing.  Forbes. — To  indi¬ 
cate,  as  dogs  do  to  fportfmen  : 

The  fubtle  dog  fcowers  with  fagacious  nofe. 

Now  the  warm  feent  afl’ures  the  covey  near, 

He  treads  with  caution  and  he  points  with  fear.  Gay. 

To  fliow  diftin&ly.— To  point  at  what  time  the  balance 
of  power  was  molt  equally  held  between  their  lords  and 
commons  in  Rome,  would  perhaps  admit  a  controverfy. 
Swift. 

POINT,  a  townfliip  of  North  America,  in  Northum- 
berland-county,  Pennfylvania  ;  with  431  inhabitants. 

POINT  ABACOU'.  See  Cape  Abacou. 

POINT-BLAN'K,  adv.  Diredtly  :  as,  An  arrow  is  (hot 
to  the  poiht-blanc,  or  white  mark. — This  boy  will  carry  a 
letter  twenty  miles  as  eafy  as  a  cannon  will  fhoot  point- 
blank  twelve  fcore.  Shakefpeare. — The  other  level  point- 
blank  at  the  inventing  of  caufes  and  axioms.  Bacon. — 
The  faculties  that  were  given  us  for  the  glory  of  our 
Maker,  are  turned  point-blank  againft  the  intention  of 
them.  L’Ejirange. 

Unlefs  it  be  the  cannon  ball, 

That,  fhot  i’  the  air  point-blank  upright, 

Was  born  to  that  prodigious  height, 

That  learn’d  philofophers  maintain 

It  ne’er,came  back.  Hudibrus. 

Point-Blank,  in  gunnery,  denotes  the  (hot  of  a  gun 
levelled  horizontally,  without  either  mounting  or  finking 
the  muzzle  of  the  piece.  In  (hooting  point-blank,  the  (hot 
or  bullet  is  fuppofed  to  go  direftly  forward  in  a  ftraight 
line  to  the  mark;  and  not  to  move  in  a  curve,  as  bombs 
and  highly-elevated  random-fliots  do.  When  a  piece 
(lands  upon  a  level  plane,  and  is  laid  level,  the  diftance 
between  the  piece  and  the  point  where  the  (hot  touches 
the  ground  firft,  is  called  the  point-blank  range  of  that 
piece;  but,  as  the  fame  piece  ranges  more  or  lefs,  accor¬ 
ding  to  a  greater  or  lefs  charge,  the  point-blank  range  is 
taken  from  that  of  a  piece  loaded  with  fuch  a  charge  as 
is  commonly  ufed  in  adlion.  It  is  therefore  neceflary 
that  thefe  ranges  of  all  pieces  fhould  be  known,  fince  the 
gunner  judges  from  thence  what  elevation  he  is  to  give 
to  his  pieces,  when  he  is  either  farther  from  or  nearer  to 
the  objeft  to  be  fired  at ;  and  this  he  can  do  pretty  nearly 
by  fight  after  confiderable  practice.  See  the  article  Gun¬ 
nery.  vol.  ix.  p.  1 12. 

POINT-DEVI'SE,  or  Device,  adv.  [In  its  primary 
fenfe,  work  performed  by  the  needle;  point  in  the  French 
language  denoting  a  flitch,  and  devife,  anything  invent¬ 
ed,  diipofed,  or  arranged  :  point-devife  was  therefore  a 
particular  fort  of  patterned  lace  worked  with  the  needle; 
and  the  term  point-lace  is  (till  familiar  to  every  female. 
In  a  fecondary  fenfe,  point-devife  became  applicable  to 
whatever  was.]  Uncommonly  exadf,  or  conftrufted  with 
the  nicety  and  precifion  of  ditches  made  or  devifed  by  the 
needle.  Douce  s  Illuflr.  of  Shakefpeare . — Every  thing 
about  you  fhould  demonftrate  a  carelefs  defolation  ;  but 
you  are  rather  point- devife  in  your  accoutrements, as  loving 
yourfelf,  than  the  lover  of  another.  Shakefpeare.— Men’s 
behaviour  fhould  be  like  their  apparel,  not  too  ftraight  or 
point-devife,  but  free  for  exercife.  Bacon. 

Thus  for  the  nuptial  hour  all  fitted  point-device, 

Some  bufied  are  in  decking  of  the  bride.  Drayton. 

POINT  de  GALLE,  or  Punto  de  Gallo,  a  feapert 
town,  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  point  of  Ceylon,  and 
reckoned  the  third  in  confequence  of  the  towns  on  the 
ifland,  and  fecond  in  affluence.  The  harbour  is  good  ; 
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and,  during  the  feafon  when  the  roadftead  ofColumbo  is 
unfafe,  (hips  frequently  wait  at  Point  de  Galle,  till  their 
cargoes  are  ready.  It  is  in  general  the  (lation  of  one 
or  two  (hips  of  war,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleets 
from  the  three  prefidencies,  when  circumftances  require 
their  (ailing  together.  The  governor  alfo  frequently 
goes  thither  from  Columbo,  to  meet  the  fleets.  The  for- 
trefs  (lands  very  high,  but  is  much  out  of  repair.  The 
town,  which  is  alfo  enclofed-  with  a  wall,  is  fuperior  to 
Trincomalee.  The  exports,  befides  cinnamon,  are  carda- 
mums,  arrack,  oil,  fait  fi(h,  and  cotton.  Much  cinnamon 
grows  in  the  neighbouring  country  5  and  a  colony  of 
Chinefe  gardeners  have  been  recently  eftablilhed  here, 
whofe  fervices  will  no  doubt  be  found  very  ufeful.  The 
mutton  is  indifferent ;  but  the  beef,  poultry, fi(h,  and  bread, 
are  excellent.  Point  de  Galle,  being  open  to  both  mon- 
foons,  has  more  rain  than  the  continent  of  India.  The 
fhore,  both  to  the  weft  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port,  is 
lined  with  rocks;  it  is  therefore  advifable  to  keep  in 
twenty-five  fathoms,  till  about  to  enter  the  harbour.  At 
the  village  of  Billegam,  about  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  the  town,  is  a  celebrated  temple  of  Boodh,  in  which 
the  idol  is  recumbent,  typifying  nature  in  its  tranquil 
ftate,  and  feveral  other  curiofities.  Point  de  Galle  was 
taken  poffeflion  of  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1517,  and  forced 
from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1640.  In  1796  it  came  into 
poffeflion  of  the  Britilh.  Being  a  place  of  no  ftrength,  it 
muft  always  follow  the  fate  of  Columbo.  Lon.  80.  17.  E. 
lat.  6.  o.  N. 

POINT  GORD'WAR,  a  low  point  of  land  which  pro¬ 
jects  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Goda- 
very-river.  It  is  a  low  and  very-narrow  fandy  beach, 
four  or  five  miles  long,  over  which  the  (ea  breaks  heavily. 
Ships  (hould  not  venture  nearer  than  fixteen  fathoms 
water.  Lat.  16.  48.  N.  Ion.  82.  17.  E. 

POINT  PALMI'RAS.  See  Mayapara. 

POINT  PE'DRO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  near 
which  there  formerlyltood  a  fmall  fort.  It  is  fituated  on 
a  very  low  point  of  land,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
ifland,  covered  with  fmall  trees,  and  running  into  thefea 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at  a  diftance  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  wrecked  (hip.  It  may,  however,  be  better  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  Dutch  church,  and  fome  white  houfes. 
There  are  feveral  rocks  on  the  coall.  Lat.  9.  52.  N.  Ion. 
80.  2 5.  E. 

POINT  SUCK'LING.  See  Cape  Suckling. 

POINT  UP'RIGIIT.  See  Cape  Upright,  vol.  iii. 

POINTE  CLAIR'E,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the 
ifland  of  Montreal.  It  contains  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  houfes,  regularly  built.  It  has  alfo  a  neat 
parilh-church,  a  parfonage-houfe,  and  two  tolerable  good 
inns  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

POINTE  COUPE'E,  a  town  and.  parifh  of  North 
America,  in  New  Orleans  ;  containing  4539  perfons. 

POINTE  de  GALLE.  See  Point  de  Galle. 

POINTE  du  LAC  RIV'ER,  a  fmall  river  of  Lower 
Canada,  which  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  north, 
at  the  north-eaft  extremity  of  Lake  St.  Peter. 

POINTE  de  PEN'MARCH.  See  Penmarch. 

POINTE  aux  PE'RES,  or  Fa'ther  Point,  a  cape 
on  the  north  (bore  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  about  160 
miles  below  Quebec.  From  this  point  the  river  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  the  gulf  5  and  the  pilots,  being  unnecelfary 
any  longer,  here  give  up  their  charge  of  fuch  as  are 
bound  outwards,  and  receive  thofe  deftined  upwards. 

POINTE  aux  TREM'BLES,  a  fmall  village  of  Lower 
Canada,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  confiding 
of  twenty-five  houfes,  a  church,  and  a  parfonage-houfe. 
It  is  about  twenty  miles  above  Quebec. 

POIN'TED,  adj.  or  part.  Sharp;  having  a  (harp  point 
or  pique. — A  thick  forell  made  up  of  bullies,  brambles, 
and  pointed  thorns.  AddiJ'on's  Sped.  N°  56. 

A  pointed  flinty  rock,  all  bare  and  black, 

Grew  gibbous  from  behind.  Dryden. 

Epigrammatical ;  abounding  in  conceits; 
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Who  now  reads  Cowley  ?  if  he  pleafes  yet. 

His  moral  pleafes,  not  his  pointed  wit.  Pope. 

POIN'TEDLY,  adv.  In  a  pointed  manner,' — The  co- 
pioufnefs  of  his  wit  was  fuch,  that  he  often  writ  too 
pointedly  for  his  fubjedl.  Dryden. 

POIN'TEDNESS,  J\  Sharpnefs;  pickednefs  with  af- 
perity. — The  vicious  language  is  vaft  and  gaping,  fwel- 
lingand  irregular;  when  it  contends  to  be  high,  full  of 
rock,  mountain,  and  pointednefs.  B.  Jonjon’s  Difcoveries . 
— Epigrammatical  fmartnefs. — Like  Horace,  you  only 
expofe  the  follies  of  men  ;  and  in  this  excel  him,  that 
you  add  pointednefs  of  thought.  Dryden. 

POIN'TEL,/.  [ pointille ,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  pencil,  or 
ftyle. — He,  axing  a  poyntel,  wroot,  feiynge,  Jon  is  the 
name.  Wicldiffe’s  Luke  i. 

A  pair  of  tables,  all  of  ivory, 

And  a  pointel,  ypoli&ed  fetifly.  Chaucer's  Sompn.  Tale. 

Any  thing  on  a  point. — Thefe  poifes  or  pointels  are,  for 
the  mod  part,  little  balls  fet  at  the  top  of  a  (lender  (talk, 
which  they  can  move  every  way  at  pleafure.  Derham’s 
Phyf.  Theol. 

POIN'TER,  f.  Any  thing  that  points.  —  Tell  him 
what  are  the  wheels,  fprings,  pointer ,  hammer,  and  bell, 
whereby  a  clock  gives  notice  of  the  time.  Watts. — A 
dog  that  points  out  the  game  to  fportfmen  : 

The  well- taught  pointer  leads  the  way ; 

The  fcent  grow's  warm,  he  flops,  he  fprings  his  prey.  Gay. 

The  Pointer  is  a  fporting-dog  ufed  for  partridge, 
moor-game,  and  pheafant,  (hooting.  There  is  no  breed 
of  dogs  which  produces  a  greater  variety  in  fize  and 
colour  than  the  pointer:  the  colours  generally  are  black, 
liver,  and  fawn  ;  and  all  thofe  colours,  as  well  as  orange, 
mixed  with  white.  There  are  alfo  two  varieties  which 
deferve  particular  mention,  the  Ruffian  and  Spanifli. 
The  Ruflian  pointer  is  a  large  bony  wire-haired  dog, 
almoft  invariably  liver  and  white.  This  dog  is  capable 
of  bearing  great  fatigue,  and  hunting  long  without 
water  ;  and,  from  his  fuperior  courage,  is  a  great  acqui- 
fition,  when  fteady,  for  pheafant-lhooting  efpecially,  in 
ftrong  covers.  The  Spanilh  pointer  differs  but  little 
from  our  common  pointer,  except  in  the  peculiar  con¬ 
formation  of  the  nofe,  which  is  divided  by  a  deep  inden¬ 
ture  on  the  fuperior  and  anterior  parts,  which,  when  the 
dog  looks  up,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  the 
muzzle  of  a  double  barrelled  gun.  There  are  alfo  other 
breeds  of  the  Spanifli  pointer,  but  fo  nearly  refembling 
our  own  as  to  need  no  defcription. 

The  fportfman,  in  choofing  his  dogs,  (hould  confider, 
in  the  firli  place,  what  ground  he  has  to  beat.  If  flinty, 
he  (hould  make  choice  of  fmall  light  dogs,  as  heavy  ones 
would  loon  be  difabled  by  cut  feet,  and  the  exertion  of 
fupporting  a  large  carcafe.  For  moor-lands,  choofe  dogs 
longeron  the  leg;  but  dill  avoid  thofe  that  are  heavy, 
as  they  foon  knock  up,  and  become  ufelefs,  where  the 
heath,  &c.  is  ftrong  :  but  it  is  to  be  prefumed  fancy  will 
always  predominate  in  all  matters  of  choice;  though  let 
it  be  obferved,  the  above  advice  is  the  refult  of  long  and 
extenfive  experience. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  advife  the  Tyro  in  field-fports, 
to  choole  old  fteady  pointers,  as  his  nerves  may  be  a 
little  agitated  by  the  rifing  covey;  and  it  is  certainly  poi- 
fible  he  may  mils  his  firft  two  or  three  (hots,  which  would 
go  near  to  fpoil  the  fteadieft  whelp  that  ever  was  (hot 
over;  and  then  the  fault  is  invariably  attached  to  the  dog- 
breaker.  A  pointer  cannot  with  propriety  be  warranted 
as  broke  till  he  will  flop,  or  (land  back,  bring  his  game, 
and  down  to  charge;  (bringing  his  game,  though  a  very 
excellent,  is  not  an  indifpenfable,  qualification.) 

“  To  (lop,  or  Hand,”  is  when  the  dog,  having  caught 
the  fcent  of  his  game,  remains  immovable,  and,  by  the 
tremulous  motion  of  his  lips  and  dilating  of  his  noltrils, 
feems  as  it  were  to  devour  it.  This  is  what  is  technically 
called  making  the  point.  The  other  dog  or  dogs,  as 
many  as  happen  to  be  in  the  field,  (hould  immediately 
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point  in  the  fame  direction  ;  and,  if  any  dog  fhould 
happen  not  to  fee  the  point  made,  his  attention  muft  be 
attra&ed  by  a  (harp  fliort  whiftle,  and  holding  up  the 
hand,  or  by  calling  “  Take  heed  he  will  inftantly  follow 
the  example  of  the  others  ;  and  thefe  are  faid  to  “  back.” 
Every  one  will  readily  perceive  that  to  “  bring  his  game” 
is  the  aft  of  picking  up  the  birds  when  lhot,  and  bring¬ 
ing  them.  “  Down,  charge,”  is  to  lie  down  near  the 
fportfman’s  feet  while  he  loads  his  gun.  Pointers  will 
fometimes  break  up  the  bird  by  both  feizing  it  at  the 
fame  moment.  This  inconvenience  is  obviated  by  the 
method  of  breaking  introduced  fome  years  ago  by  Co¬ 
lonel  Thornton,  which  is  this  ;  the  dog  that  makes  the 
point  drops  when  the  lhot  is  fired,  and  he  that  backed 
advances  and  brings  his  game. 

Breaking  pointers  is  generally  faid  at  the  prefent  day 
to  be  very  eafy.  Some  years  back  it  was  thought  quite 
“an  art  and  myftery.”  Neither  of  thefe  opinions  feems 
correct ;  for  it  will  be  allowed  by  thofe  who  have  had 
moll  praflice,  that,  although  fome  few  pointers  want 
no  breaking  at  all,  and  others  very  little,  there  are  many 
that  give  great  trouble,  and  require  almoft  infinite  pains, 
fometimes  very  fevere  coercion,  and  much  time  to  break 
them  ;  though  it  fliould  be  remembered  they  often  make 
the  bell  dogs,  being  moftly  the  higheft-couraged  and  the 
gayell  hunters.  Let  us  therefore  confider  the  bell  mode 
of  breeding,  rearing,  and  breaking,  pointers. 

In  the  firlt  place,  choofe  your  dog  and  bitch  as  near  of 
a  lize  as  poflible ;  bur,  if  either  have  the  advantage  in 
fize  let  it  be  the  bitch.  Let  them  be  as  near  of  a  colour 
as  you  can,  or  limilarly  marked.  Let  their  lymmetry  be 
a  ftudy  for  the  ftatuary,  and  their  qualifications  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  fportfman  :  you  may  then  fairly  calculate 
on  a  fuperior  litter  of  whelps.  Contrive  for  your  bitches 
to  whelp  as  near  the  end  of  June  as  convenient;  and 
you  will  then,  by  judicious  treatment,  get  them  in  fine 
condition  by  the  firft  of  September  ;  (if  you  want  them 
for  groufe-fnooting,  forecaft  accordingly.)  The  firft 
thing  to  be  done  with  your  whelps  is  to  look  them  over 
at  the  age  of  three  or  four  days,  and  cut  off  their  dew- 
claws,  and  pinch  or  wring  off  about  an  inch  of  each  tail, 
(technically  called  Jiern-,)  being  particular  at  the  fame 
time  to  give  them  clean  wheat-ftraw  every  day,  carefully 
and  entirely  taking  away  that  given  the  day  before.  Let 
the  bitch  have  plenty  of  fweet  milk  and  good  oatmeal, 
and  a  little  goodfrefli  fleft).  This  is  all  that  is  neceflary  to 
be  done  while  the  bitch  and  whelps  remain  together. 

When  you  take  the  whelps  from  their  dam,  be  fure  to 
keep  them  well,  and  particularly  clean.  Let  their  food 
be  of  the  fweeteft  and  belt  defcription,  always  avoiding 
ftale  flefh  if  poflible  ;  and  being  careful  to  let  them  have 
plenty  of  frefh  water,  (fome  people  keep  a  roll  of  brim- 
ftone  in  their  water.)  By  purfuing  the  above  direftions, 
you  will  probably  efcape  the  dijlemper,  which  is  fometimes 
fatal  to  young  pointers ;  but,  fliould  any  iymptom  of 
this  difeale  appear  among  your  whelps,  whjch  you  will 
eafily  perceive,  as  thofe  that  are  attacked  will  become 
languid  and  inadlive,  their  eyes  dull,  and  running  thick 
ropy  matter;  in  this  cafe  rub  their  nofes  plentifully  with 
tar,  (not  coal  tar;)  and  give  them  each  a  cupfull  of  beef 
brine,  feeding  them  with  good  nourifliing  food,  fuch  as 
boiled  fheep’s  plucks  and  trotters  minced,  and  the  broth 
thickened  with  fine  fweet  oatmeal ,  (but  never  give  barley- 
meal  on  any  account,  that  being  very  heating,  and  will 
certainly  augment  their  fever.)  By  purfuing  this  mode 
of  treatment,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  conquer  the  dif- 
eafe ;  yet  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  flighted  negledl 
may  prove  fatal. 

The  education  of  the  pointer  fliould  commence  when 
taken  from  the  bitch.  The  eafieft  way  is  as  follows. 
Firft,  teach  them  collectively  to  come  to  a  whiftle,  or  the 
call,  “  here  ;”  and  each  individually  to  anfwer  or  come 
to  the  call  of  his  own  name;  which  when  they  do 
promptly,  carefs  them  by  patting,  and  by  kind  words, 
fuch  as,  “  Good  boy;  Good  whelp,”  See.  But  obferve, 
you  muft  never  fuffer  any  one  to  advance  till  called  by 
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name  ;  and,  if  they  prefume  to  come  uncalled,  threaten 
them  with  the  whip,  and  fpeak  harlhly,  “  Keep  back, 
Have  a  care,”  &c.  You  fhould  now  teach  them  to  fetch 
a  glove,  which  will  prepare  them  for  bringing  their  game. 

When  they  will  implicitly  obey  thefe  fliort  commands, 
they  may  be  faid  to  have  received  the  rudiments  of  their 
education.  We  will  now  advance  another  ftep  toward 
“  field-praCtice.”  Take  them  firft  into  a  flieep-pafture ; 
and,  if  they  chafe  the  fheep,  correft  them  with  the  whip 
moderately,  and  accompany  this  difeipline  by  the  words 
“  Ware  fheep.”  You  fliould  now  add  to  your  whiftle-call 
the  words'*  Come  in  !  back  1”  This  treatment  will  foon 
cure  them  of  a  defire  to  chafe  fheep.  When  you  return 
from  the  pafture,  have  their  food  ready;  put  it  in  their 
trough,  but  reftrain  them  from  approaching  by  holding 
up  your  whip,  ufing  at  the  fame  time  the  words  “  To-ho; 
Take  heed  !  Down.”  As  foon  as  they  are  all  fubmiffively 
quiet,  allow  them  to  draw  near  by  dropping  your 
whip  and  faying  “  Hie  on  !”  It  will  be  well  fometimes 
to  check  them  again  before  they  reach  their  meal,  by 
quickly  railing  your  whip  and  crying  fharply  “  Steady  ! 
Take  heed  !”  Th  is  will  foon  bring  them  to  obeythe 
raifed  hand  unaccompanied  either  by  whip  or  voice, 
which  will  be  a  great  acquifition. 

When  you  walk  out  with  them,  (a  pafture-field  is  the 
beft  place,  for  reafons  before  ftated,)  never  walk  far  in  a 
ftraight  line  ;  and  every  time  you  deviate,  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  whelps  by  a  fharp  fliort  whiftle,  or  the  word 
“  Hey  !”  always  waving  your  hand  the  way  you  mean  to 
go,  which  will  initiate  them  into  what  is  called  “  hunt¬ 
ing  by  hand.”  You  muft,  while  on  thefe  excurfions, 
frequently  call  your  whelps  in  as  before  directed,  and, 
above  all,  never  fuffer  a  pointer-whelp  on  any  account 
to  pafs  through  a  gap  or  gateway,  or  over  a  hedge  or 
ftile,  out  of  one  inclofure  into  another,  till  you  have 
palled  it  yourlelf,  which  will  prevent  the  unpardonable 
fault  of  “  breaking  field.”  Should  you  tread  up  a  hare 
before  your  whelps,  and  any  of  them  manifeft  a  dif- 
pofition  to  chafe,  rate  them  with,  “  Ware  hare  !  come 
in  !”  and,  if  they  perfift,  chaftife  them  rather  feverely 
with  the  whip,  which  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  fault.  Let  them  always  have  plenty  of  food  ;  but 
do  not  make  them  over-fat.  Give  them  regular  and 
fufficient  exercife;  and  never  tie  a  whelp  up  till  he 
has  attained  full  growth,  as  it  often  entirely  fpoils 
their  lymmetry.  It  fhould  be  an  invariable  rule  to 
encourage  and  cheer  timid  whelps  with  carefles  and 
gentle  words,  and  to  check  fuch  as  have  “  too  much 
hunt.” 

Young  pointers,  whelped  at  the  time  we  have  premifed, 
will  be  thus  far  advanced  in  their  education  by  “  pair¬ 
ing-time,”  when  you  may  take  them  out  and  hunt 
them  regularly  a  few  weeks  before  the  birds  begin  to  lay. 
Go  out  early  in  the  morning;  and,  if  you  have  a 
ltaunch  dog  to  take  out  with  them,  it  will  be  an  advan¬ 
tage;  and,  if  he  is  a  faff  hunter,  fo  much  the  better,  as  it 
will  be  well  for  the  broke  dog  to  get  the  firft  point,  as 
you  can,  in  that  cafe,  call  the  attention  of  your  whelps 
to  back,  which  they  moft  likely  will  do,  or  crouch  down 
if  you  ufe  the  gefture  and  term  they  have  been  ufed 
already  to  obey.  Should  any  one,  however,  rufh  in,  he 
muft  be  corrected  with  the  whip,  faying  repeatedly 
“To-ho,  take  heed  !”  at  the  fame  time  calling  all  the 
reft  in,  and  making  them  crouch  down  while  he  receives 
his  chaftifement,  which  they  will  remember,  as  dogs 
have  very  retentive  memories.  When  you  perceive  a 
whelp  “  mind  his  game,”  that  is,  take  feent,  and 
“  draw”  upon  the  birds,  pay  particular  attention  to  him, 
and  cheer  and  reftrain  him  as  the  cafe  may  require.  If 
he  fhows  an  inclination  to  “  puzzle,”  or  follow  the  fcenc 
in  a  half-crouching  pofition,  call  rather  fharply  “  Hold 
up,”  and  cheer  him  with  a  low  undulating  whiftle 
“Good  dog,  good  boy,”  Sec.  and,  when  you  think  he  is 
very  near  the  birds,  if  he  does  not  “  ftand,”  call  “Take 
heed  ;  fteady  !  To-ho  !”  and,  if  he  is  near,  the  recolleflion 
of  former  difeipline  will  occafion  him  to  make  a  point. 
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Be  fure  to  make  all  the  others  “  back.”  Having  kept 
them  in  that  pofition  fome  time,  walk  up  to  him,  and 
fpring  the  birds,  at  the  fame  time  calling  “  Down  !” 
Then  carefs  him,  call  the  others  in,  and  make  them  all 
“down.”  Larks  leave  a  ftrong  fcent,  and  whelps  will  be 
apt  to  point  them;  ftiould  this  occur,  call  out  “Hold 
up j  hie  lark;”  and  they  will  foon  difcontinue  it.  This 
treatment  will  fpeedily  make  them  “  down  charge.” 
After  a  fliort  interval,  allow  them  all  to  enjoy  the  fcent. 
By  thefe  means  your  whelps  will  foon  become  perfeft 
and  Haunch. 

Always  endeavour  to  “  give  your  pointers  the  wind  ;” 
that  is,  enter  every  field  facing  the  wind,  as  they  have 
then  a  greater  chance  to  catch  the  fcent  floating  on  the 
breeze;  and  be  careful  to  make  them  “quarter  the 
ground.”  This  perhaps  may  need  explanation.  It  is 
thus  :  When  you  enter  an  inclofure,  direft  one  to  the 
right,  the  other  to  the  left,  encouraging  them  at  the  fame 
time,  with  “  Hie  on,”  and  by  frequently  repeating  the 
undulating  whiftle  above  defcribed,  and  make  them  pafs 
and  re-pafs  each  other  at  not  more  than  thirty  yards 
diftance  in  front  ;  and  fo  alternately  beat  the  ground  in 
parallel  lines.  If,  when  they  meet,  one  manifefts  an 
inclination  to  turn  and  follow  the  other,  check  hint,  and, 
by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  direft  him  to  purfue  his  own  beat. 
Ufe  the  whip  as  fparingly  as  poflible,  confidently  with 
good  difcipline;  and  you  will  have  your  whelp  well 
broke  to  commence  with  the  gun  the  enfuing  feafon. 
A  week  or  two  before  the  feafon  commences,  give  your 
pointers  two  dofes  of  phyfic  each,  at  an  interval  of  three 
days;  and,  fltould  their  feet  be  cut  or  fwelled,  wafli  them 
well  in  greafy  water,  and  afterwards  in  brine  or  very 
ftrong  fait  and  water.  Laft,  but  not  leaft ;  let  every 
fportfman  be  very  temperate,  and  “  put  on  his  belt  (hoot¬ 
ing”  when  he  firft  takes  out  his  pointer-whelp  with  the 
gun  ;  remembering  always,  that  good  (hooting  makes 
good  dogs,  and  vice  verfa.  F. 

POIN'TING,  J.  The  aft  of  (harpening;  the  aft  of 
direfting.  Punftuation. 

POIN'TING-STOCK,  /.  Something  made  the  objeft 
of  ridicule  : 

I,  his  forlorn  dutchefs, 

Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  pointinz-ftock 

To  every  idle  rafcal  follower.  Shahefpeare's  Hen.  VI. 

POIN'TLESS,  adj.  Blunt;  not  (harp;  obtufe  : 

Lay  that  pointlefs  clergy- weapon  by, 

And  to  the  laws,  your  fword  of  jultice,  fly.  Dryden. 

POIN'TY,  a  town  of  Bengal,  diftrift  of  Mongier.  It 
is  delightfully  fituated  on  the  iouth  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
in  view  of  the  Rajemahel  hills;  and  the  vicinity  abounds 
with  all  kinds  of  game.  Lat.25.20.INJ.  Ion.  87.26.  E. 

POINTYPOU'R,  a  town  ot  Hindooftan,  in  Oude: 
thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Fyzabad. 

PO'JO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Nyland  :  nine  miles 
north  of  Eknas. 

POIRE  SOUS  LA  ROCHE  SUR  YON'NE,  a  town 
of  France,  department  of  La  Vendee,  with  4200  inha¬ 
bitants  :  forty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Fontenay. 

POIRE'T  (Peter),  a  famous  French  myftical  divine 
and  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  fword-cutler  at  Metz, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1646.  He  was  originally 
intended  by  his  father  for  an  engraver,  and  placed  when 
very  young  with  an  artift  in  that  line,  by  whom  he  u'as 
inftrufted  in  the  art  of  drawing.  He  foon  difcovered, 
however,  a  ftronger  inclination  for  learning  and  lcience 
than  for  bufinefs ;  and,  being  permitted  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  mind,  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Latin  language  in  his  native  city,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Buxoville,  near  Strafburgh,  where  he  became 
French  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  governor  of  Hanau.  In 
1664,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Bafil,  where  he  ftudied 
with  fuccefs  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  Being 
interrupted  in  his  attendance  upon  the  fchools  by  ill 
health,  he  employed  himfelf  during  a  long  confinement, 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  Cartefian  philofophy;  and,  as  he  pof- 
fefi'ed  a  bold  and  penetrating  genius,  foon  became  well 
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converfant  with  it.  In  1668,  he  entered  himfelf  a  ftudent 
at  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg,  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the 
profeflion  of  a  divine,  by  a  particular  attention  to  theo¬ 
logical  (Indies  ;  and,  having  been  admitted  to  the  miniftry 
four  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  paftor  of  the 
church  of  Amveil,  in  the  duchy  of  Deux  Pouts.  Here, 
after  a  fevere  illnefs,  he  wrote  his  “  Cogitationes  ra¬ 
tionales  de  Deo,  Anima,  et  Malo,”  in  which  he  for  the 
moft  part  followed  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes.  This 
work  attracted  confiderable  notice  in  the  philofophical 
world,  and  was  afterwards  defended  by  the  author 
againft  the  cenfures  of  Bayle.  Here  his  mind  is  alfo 
faid  to  have  received  its  firft  tinfture  of  fanaticifm,  from 
the  perufal  of  the  works  of  John  Taulerus,  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  and  other  contemplative  and  myftical  writers. 
In  1676,  being  driven  from  his  clerical  cure  by  the  war 
in  which  the  country  was  involved*  he  withdrew'  into 
Holland,  and  from  thence  to  Hamburg,  where  he  met 
with  the  celebrated  myftic,  Madame  Bourignon;  and  was 
fo  captivated  with  her  opinions,  that  he  became  her  zea¬ 
lous  difciple.  From  this  time  he  determined  to  feek 
for  that  illumination  from  divine  contemplation  and 
prayer,  which  he  could  not  obtain  by  the  exercife  of  his 
rational  faculties.  He  alfo  became  a  violent  enemy  to  the 
Cartefian  philofophy,  and  took  great  pains  to  expofe  its 
errors  and  defefts.  At  'the  fame  time,  he  rejected  the 
light  of  reafon  as  ufelefs  and  dangerous,  and  inveighed 
againft  every  kind  of  philofophy  which  was  not  the 
effeft  of  divine  illumination.  After  refiding  eight  years 
at  Hamburg,  in  1688  he  removed  to  Rheinlburg  in 
Holland,  not  far  from  Leyden,  where  he  fpent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  employed  in  folitary  contemplation, 
in  writing  myftical  books,  and  in  editing  the  reveries  of 
Madame  Bourignon,  Madame  Guyon,  and  other  enthu- 
fiafts.  He  died  in  1719,  about  the  age  of  73,  having 
“  fliow'n  in  a  drifting  manner,”  fays  Moflteim,  “  by  his 
own  example,  that  knowledge  and  ignorance,  reafon  and 
fuperftition,  are  often  divided  by  thin  partitions;  and 
that  they  fometimes  not  only  dwell  together  in  the  fame 
perfon,  but  alfo,  by  an  unnatural  and  unaccountable 
union,  lend  each  other  mutual  afliftance,  and  thus  en¬ 
gender  monftrous  productions.”  Befides  enlarged  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  “  Cogitationes,”  which  were  altered  in  con¬ 
formity  to  his  change  in  fentiment,  he  was  the  author  of 
a  treatife  “  De  Oeconomia  Divina,  &c.”  in  7  vols.  8vo. 
1-687,  in  which  he  drefled  out  in  an  ingenious  and  artful 
manner,  and  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fyftem,  the  wild  and 
incoherent  fancies  of  Madame  Bourignon.  3.  De  Erudi- 
tione  triplici,  folida,  fuperficiaria,  et  falfa,  &c.  1692,  and 
in  1707  augmented  to  2  vols.  4to.  4.  The  Peace  of 
Good  Men  in  all  Parts  of  Chriftendom,  1687,  i2mo. 
5.  The  fubftantial  Principles  of  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
&c.  1705,  121110.  6.  De  Natura  Idearum,  ex  origine  fua 

repetita,  & c.  1715,  nmo.  and  other  pieces,  biographical 
memoirs,  prefaces,  tranflations,  &c.  which  are  particu¬ 
larized  in  Moreri.  Enfield's  llijl.  Phil.  vol.  ii. 

POIRE'TIA,  J'.  [fo  named  by  the  late  M.  Ventenat, 
in  honour  of  his  countryman,  M.  Poiret,  who  travelled 
into  Barbary  in  1785  and  1786.  An  account  of  that 
journey  appeared  in  1789.  This  gentleman  has  long 
been  laborioufly  engaged,  as  the  fucceffor  of  the  diftin- 
guiflied  Lamarck,  in  the  botanical  part  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedic  or  Diftionnaire  de  Botanique.  Ventenat  Mem.  de 
l’ Injlitut  for  1807,  Part  I.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clals  diadelphia,  order  decandria,  natural  order  of  papi- 
lionaceae,  Linn,  (leguminofas,  Juff. ) — EJfential  Character. 
Calyx  bell-ftiaped,  two-lipped;  the  upper  lip  emarginate, 
lower  with  three  teeth.  Standard  femiorbicular,  emar¬ 
ginate,  bent  back  by  the  keel,  reflexed  at  the  fides. 
Wings  oblong,  very  obtufe.  Keel  fickle-fliaped,  curved 
upwards.  Stamens  all  united.  Stigma  capitate.  Le¬ 
gume  comprefled,  jointed;  its  joints  iingle-feeded,  fepa- 
rating  when  ripe. 

Poiretia  fcandens,  or  climbing  poiretia,  is  a  native  ot 
Hifpaniola,  and  appears  to  be  the  only  known  fpecies. 
Stem  twining;  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  of  two  pair  of 
wedge-fhaped,  or  fomewhat  obcordate,  leaflets,  full  of 
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pellucid  dots;  ftipules  awl-fhaped,  diftinCt  from  the  foot- 
ftalks ;  clutters  axillary,  of  a  few  fmall  yellow  bra&eated 
flowers,  dotted  like  the  leaves;  ftamens  fometimes  but 
eight. 

Other  genera  have  borne  the  name  of  Poiretia. 
One  of  them,  fo  called  by  Cavanilles  in  his  leones,  iv. 
24,  had  previoufly  been  publifhed  as  Sprengelia.  See 
that  article.  One  of  the  anonymous  genera  of  Walter’s 
Flora  Caroliniana,  of  which  Gmelin  knew  nothing,  was 
called  by  him  Poiretia,  nor  did  he  dream  that  it  was 
actually  the  original  Houjionia  of  Linnaeus.  See  Purfh, 
i.  106.  The  Poiretia  of  the  Linn.  Tranf.  ix.  304, 
being  potterior  to  the  Poiretia  of  Ventenat,  has  received, 
from  Mr.  Aiton  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  name  of  Hovea, 
(Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  iv.  275.)  which  is  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Sims,  in  Curt.  Mag.  No.  1 624.  and  ferves  to  commemorate 
a  Polifh  travelling  botanift,  Anthony  Pantaieon  Hove, 
long  employed  to  collect  plants  for  the  Kew  Garden  and 
fir  Jofeph  Banks.  As  we  could  not  infert  it  in  its  place 
in  the  alphabet,  we  fliall  copy  the  defeription  here. 

Hovea.  Eflential  generic  character  —  Calyx  two¬ 
lipped  ;  upper  lip  bifid  retufe.  Legume  feffile,  fpherical, 
inflated,  one  celled,  two-feeded.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Hovea  linearis  :  leaves  linear,  revolute.  Thisfhrub, 
feeds  and  fpecimens  of  which  have  been  fent  from  New 
South  Wales,  flowered  in  Mr.  George  Hibbert’s  rich  col¬ 
lection  at  Clapham  in  1798.  This  fpecies,  on  which  the 
genus  is  founded,  is  a  rather  flender  flirub,  with  alternate 
round  leafy  branches,  clothed  in  their  younger  and 
upper  parts  with  fliort  denfe  filky  hairs.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  on  fhort,  thick,  hairy  footftalks;  fpreading,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  linear,  narrow,  obtufe  with  a  fmall 
point,  fomewhat  revolute,  obfoletely  crenate ;  fmooth 
above;  paler,  often  hairy  and  ruftj-coloured,  w’ith  a  pro¬ 
minent  rib,  beneath  ;  reticulated  on  both  fides  with  in¬ 
numerable  minute  veins.  Stipules  fmall,  linear-lanceo¬ 
late,  recurved,  rigid,  fmooth.  Flowers  rather  fmall,  on 
fhort,  Ample,  axillary,  hairy  ftalks,  either  folitary  or  in 
pairs,  with  two  or  more  fmall  lanceolate  braCtes.  Calyx 
denfely  clothed  externally  with  brown  and  white  Alky 
hairs,  in  the  manner  of  fome  Aftragali,  two-lipped,  per¬ 
manent  ;  the  upper  lip  largeft,  fpreading  upwards,  ex¬ 
tremely  abrupt,  cloven  ;  lower  of  three  equal  lanceolate 
fegments.  Corolla  longer  than  the  calyx,  variegated 
with  lilac  and  violet.  Stamens  ten,  all  united  into  a 
tube  cloven  to  the  very  bafe  at  its  upper  fide  and  per¬ 
manent  under  the  ripe  fruit.  Germen  roundifh,  fmooth. 
Style  awl-fhaped,  afeending,  hairy  at  the  bafe  only. 
Stigma  obtufe.  Legume  feflile,  naked,  minutely  furrowed 
and  ftriated,  of  a  Alining  brown,  cartilaginous,  globofe, 
or  very  (lightly  comprefled,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  tipped  with  a  minute  oblique  point, 
inflated,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  two,  roundifh,  fmooth,  varie¬ 
gated,  one  affixed  to  each  valve  at  the  upper  future,  and 
accompanied,  as  in  the  two  genera  juft  mentioned,  by  a 
white  oblong  appendage  or  ftrophiolum. 

2.  Hovea  elliptica  :  leaves  elliptic  oblong.  This  is 
known  merely  by  a  fpecimen  gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies 
at  King  George’s  Sound,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  which  unluckily  was  not  in  fruit;  but  the 
whole  habit,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  flower,  precifely 
agree  with  the  foregoing  fpecies.  The  branches  are 
round,  alternate,  leafy,  Alky  when  young.  Leaves 
about  an  inch  and  half  long,  more  or  lefs  accurately 
elliptical,  flat,  entire  or  very  obfeurely  crenate,  emargi- 
nate  with  a  diminutive  point  ;  fmooth  and  fhining 
above,  opaque  and  minutely  hairy  beneath,  with  a' 
ftrong  mid-rib;  reticulated  on  both  Ades  with  nume¬ 
rous  veins.  Flower-ftalks  about  the  upper  parts  of  the 
branches,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  axillary,  ge¬ 
nerally  in  pairs  from  one  common  fliort  braCteated  bafe, 
and  each  bearing  one  purplifh  flower.  Dr.  Smith  in  Linn. 
Tranf.  and  Rees's  Cyclopadia. 

POIRIE'R  (Germain),  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  member 
of  the  National  (now  Royal)  Inftitute  of  France,  was 
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born  of  refpe&able  parents  at  Paris,  on  the  8th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1724.  Avidity  for  information,  and  a  retentive  me¬ 
mory  which  preferved  all  that  was  entrufted  to  it,  ina- 
nifefted  themfelves  at  a  very  early  age ;  infomuch  that, 
at  the  conclufion  of  his  fourteenth  year,  he  had  gone 
through  the  common  courfe  of  juvenile  ftudies.  The 
contemplation  of  the  number  of  diftinguifhed  men 
who  had  iflued  from  the  fociety  of  Saint  Maur,  ftirred  up 
in  him  the  fpark  of  emulation  ;  and  he  u'as  encouraged 
to  afpire  to  the  reward  of  fimilar  honours  by  a  fimilar 
mode  of  life.  He  was  accordingly  received  into  that 
order;  and,  after  the  ufual  forms,  took  the  vows  at  Saint 
Faron  de  Meaux  in  1740.  His  firft  ftudies  were  necefla- 
rily  theological,  although  thefe  were  not  of  a  clafs  the 
beft  adapted  to  his  tafte  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
handled  the  weapons  of  polemical  divinity  with  know¬ 
ledge,  and  alfo  with  moderation.  He  was  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed  fecretary  to  the  vifitor-general  of  his  own  order 
in  France  ;  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  examining, 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  the  libraries  and  records  of  a  vaft 
number  of  monafteries.  The  place  which  he  now  held 
was  a  fure  ftep  to  higher  honours  among  his  brother 
Benedictines:  but  his  ambition  lay  in  a  different  di¬ 
rection  ;  and,  on  the  termination  of  his  duty,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Atuation  of  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis  to  the  higher  pofts  in  his  order. 
Thefe  archives  contained  many  valuable  records  of 
general  hiftory,  independently  of  thofe  that  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  annals  of  the  church,  but  even  thefe  threw 
very  confiderable  light  on  the  early  ages  of  France. 
M.  Poirier’s  firft  labour  was  to  arrange  and  claflify  this 
collection  ;  the  rapid  increafe  of  hiftorical  knowledge 
was  the  natural  confequence  of  fuch  a  purfuit ;  and  in 
1762,  he  began  to  work  at  the  continuation  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  hiftorians  of  France,  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tenfive  fcale  than  that  of  Duchefne.  M.  Bouquet  had 
been  fo  bold  as  to  undertake  this  Herculean  labour 
Angle-handed;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1754, 
he  had  left  a  tenth  volume  ready  for  publication:  an 
eleventh  alfo  had  been  prepared  for  the  prefs  by  one  of 
his  continuers,  intended  to  contain  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Firft.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Poirier  ltept  in,  and, 
having  re-modelled  this  laft  epoch,  held  out  a  fair  pro- 
mife  of  becoming  a  worthy  and  able  conductor  of  the 
work.  An  attempt  to  make  fome  innovations  in  his 
own  fociety,  by  means  of  the  royal  authority,  inter¬ 
rupted  his  literary  eafe,  and  rendered  it  unpleafant  for 
him  to  aflociate  with  thofe  who  conceived  themfelves 
injured  by  his  endeavours.  He  accordingly  removed  to 
Alface;  but  was  prevented  from  conveying  with  him  the 
materials  for  his  great  work,  which  was  confidered  as 
the  public  property  of  the  fociety.  The  collection  was 
afterwards  continued  by  M.  Clement,  the  learned  author 
of  the  work  entitled  “  Table  Chronologique  de  l’Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates,”  who  publifhed  the  twelfth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  volumes.  The  revolutionary  troubles  fubfe- 
quently  interrupted  its  progrefs,  and  the  farther  exten- 
(ion  of  this  valuable  body  of  hiftorical  monuments  has 
been  fince  confided  to  the  Royal  Inftitute. 

Poirier,  who  was  little  prepared  for  the  more  bufy 
feenes  of  life,  foon  regretted  the  quiet  which  he  had  lofl, 
and  haftened  to  fecure  a  fimilar  place  of  repofe  in  other 
quarters.  In  1780,  he  was  included  in  a  fociety  formed 
by  the  government  to  colleCl  and  arrange  a  feries  of 
records,  diplomatical,  political,  See.  in  the  manner  of 
Rymer’s  Fcedera  ;  and  a  few  years  afterward,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Belles  Lettres,  and  read 
at  the  fittings  of  that  body  many  very  curious  hiftorical 
trads.  The  anarchy  of  the  revolution  confined  Poirier  to 
the  occupation,  often  vain,  of  attempting  to  refeue  from 
flames  and  deftruCtion  thofe  literary  treafures  which  had 
been  the  delight  and  folace  of  his  advanced  years.  Many 
of  the  manuferipts  and  books  which  wereTaved  in  the 
devaluation  of  the  religious  houfes  were  preferved  through 
his  means  ;  and  at  St.  Germain’s  he  feems  to  have  rifked 

all 
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all  the  chances  of  popular  fury,  rather  than  relinquish 
his  poft  as  guardian  of  thefe  valuable  depofits.  When 
the  library  was  confumed,  on  the  20th  of  Auguft,  1794, 
he  retired  to  a  deferted  and  almoft  ruined  houfe;  and 
here  he  palled  the  fevere  winter  which  fucceeded,  without 
fire,  almoft  without  furniture,  badly  clothed,  in  a  cham¬ 
ber  of  which  the  boards  were  half-confumed,  which  he 
could  reach  only  by  climbing  over  rubbilli  up  a  ftair-cafe 
partly  deftroyed,  and  where  the  water  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  roofs  formed,  during  the  froft,  a  mafs  of  ice, 
which  he  could  pafs  only  by  crawling  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  Yet  in  this  fituation  his  love  of  ftudy  came  to 
his  aid;  and  he  beguiled  his  time  by  compofing  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  thofe  treafures  which  were  afterward  tranfported 
to  the  national  library.  So  humble  were  the  pretenfions 
of  this  venerable  old  man,  that  at  the  age  of  feventy  his 
only  requeft  was  to  be  placed  in  fome  charitable  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  reception  of  indigent  fenility.  His  merits 
were,  however,  more  honorably  appreciated  ;  and  he  died, 
when  feventy-nine  years  old,  in  circumftances  which, 
although  they  did  not  confer  the  fuperfluities,  fecured 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  in  a  fituation  which  was  accor¬ 
dant  to  his  charadter  as  a  guardian  of  the  interefts  of 
literature.  He  left  a  variety  of  papers,  which  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  Many  traits  of 
generofity  and  diftintereftednefs  are  recorded  of  him  ; 
his  means  of  exercifing  fuch  virtues  being  derived 
folely  from  the  parfimonious  habits  which  he  impofed  on 
liimfelf.  Memoires  de  I'lnjlitut,  tom.  i.  1815. 

POIRPNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  province  of 
Turin.  It  ftands  on  the  river  Bonna,  and  contains  5000 
inhabitants:  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Turin. 

POIS  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Mortain.  The  place  contains  608,  and  the  canton  6640, 
inhabitants. 

POIS  (Nicholas  le),  an  eminent  French  phyfician,  was 
born  at  Nancy  in  1527.  He  ftudied,  with  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther  Antony,  in  the  Parifian  fchool,  and  acquired  the 
efteem  of  the  celebrated  profefibr  Jacobus  Sylvius.  He 
fettled  in  his  native  place,  and  in  1578  fucceeded  his  bro¬ 
ther  in  the  poft  of  firft  phyfician  to  Charles  duke  of  Lor¬ 
raine.  His  employment  at  court,  however,  did  not  in¬ 
terrupt  the  courfe  of  his  habitual  ftudies  ;  and  no  man 
read  with  more  ardour  and  attention  the  works  of  his 
predeceflors  frc/in  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  The  fruit  of 
his  application  was  a  work  entitled  “  De  Cognocendis  et 
Curandis  praecipue  Internis  Corporis  Humani  Adfedfibus, 
Lib.  iii.  ex  Clariflimorum  Medicorum  tarn  Veterum  quam 
Recentiorum  Monumentis  colledli';”  fol.  Francof.  1580. 
This  is  a  vaft  compilation  of  medical  practice  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  which  Boerhaave  fo  much  valued,  on 
account  of  the  hiftories  and  prognoftics  of  difeafes,  judi- 
cioufly  extradled  from  Hippocrates  and  Celfus,  that  he 
gave  a  new  edition  of  the  work  with  a  preface  of  his 
own,  at  Leyden,  1736.  4to.  reprinted  at  Leipftc,  176 6, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

POIS  (Charles  le),  an  eminent  phyfician,  fon  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Nancy  in  1563.  He  was  fent  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  college  of  Navarre,  in  Paris, 
where  he  ftudied  the  languages  and  philofophy  with  the 
greateft  aftiduity.  In  1581  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
and  immediately  began  to  attend  the  medical  ledlures  of 
Duret,  Pietre,  and  Marelcot.  He  afterwards  fpent  two 
years  at  Padua,  and  returning  to  Paris,  obtained  his  li- 
cenfe  in  1590,  but  was  unable  to  take  a  dodtor’s  degree 
on  account  of  the  narrow  circumftances  in  which  his 
father  had  left  him.  At  Nancy  he  was  appointed  con- 
fulting  phyfician  to  duke  Charles  III.  whom  he  accom¬ 
panied  to  the  Spa,  and  upon  other  journeys.  In  1617  he 
attended  duke  Henry  II.  to  Frankfort.  He  employed  his 
influence  with  this  fovereign  to  eftablifh  a  fchool  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  Pont-a-Mou!Ton,  of  which,  after  having  graduated 
at  Paris,  he  was  nominated  dean  and  firft  profeffor.  He 
diftinguifhed  liimfelf  by  very  extenlive  erudition,  and  by 
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an  enlightened  purfuit  of  profeflional  improvement, 
founded  on  practical obfervation,  and  the  frequent  dif- 
fedfion  of  morbid  bodies.  His  acknowledged  fkill,  with 
the  fimplicity  and  integrity  of  his  character,  raifed  him  to 
the  height  of  reputation  throughout  Lorraine,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  the  principal  families.  His 
patriotifm  was  the  caufeof  his  death;  for,  in  attempting 
to  check  the  ravages  of  a  peftilence  at  Nancy,  he  fell  a 
vidlirn  to  the  contagion  in  1633.  The  name  of  this  phy¬ 
fician  is  preferved  by  the  two  following  works:  1.  Selec- 
tionum  Obfervationum  et  Confiliorum  de  praeteritis  hadle- 
nus  Morbis,  affedftibufque  praeter  Naturam,  ab  aqua  feu 
ferofa  colluvie  et  diluvie  ortis  ;  Pont-a-Mouflon,  1618, 
4to.  re-edited  by  Boerhaave  at  Leyden,  1733,  and  Amft. 
1768.  It  is  the  objedt  of  this  work  to  point  out  all  the 
difeafes  which  arife  from  fuperabundance  of  watery  or 
ferous  humour;  and,  like  other  reafoners  upon  a  particu¬ 
lar  morbid  caufe,  he  afcribes  effedts  to  it  which  a  founder 
theory  would  not  admit.  There  are,  however,  many 
valuable  obfervations  in  this  work,  derived  from  long  and 
accurate  experience.  2.  Difcours  de  la  Nature,  Caufes, 
et  Remedes,  des  Maladies  populaires  accompagnees  de 
Dyflenterie  et  autres  Fluxes  de  Ventre  ;  1623,  12010.  In 
this  work  there  is  much  good  pradtice  derived  from  the 
author’s  own  obfervation  ;  he  particularly  confiders  the 
febrile  nature  of  dyfentery,  and  adapts  his  curative  me¬ 
thod  to  that  idea.  He  likewife  publiftied  a  work  on 
comets,  the  refult  of  his  mathematical  ftudies.  Halleri 
Bill.  Bled. 

POI'SCHWITZ,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Silefia,  two  miles 
from  Jauer.  Population  1600. 

To  POISE,  v.a.[pefer,  Fr.]  To  balance;  to  hold  or 
place  in  equiponderance. — All  her  fpeeches  poifed  be. 
Sidney. 

Our  nation,  with  united  intereft  bleft, 

Not  now  content  to  poize,  (hall  fway  the  reft.  Dryden. 
To  load  with  weight; 

Where  could  they  find  another  form’d  fo  fit. 

To  poize  with  folid  fenfe  a  fprightly  wit !  Dryden. 

To  be  equiponderant  to. — If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had 
not  one  fcale  of  reafon  to  poize  another  of  fenfuality,  the 
bafenefs  of  our  natures  would  condudl  us  to  prepofterous 
conclufions.  Shakefpeare’s  Othello. — To  weigh;  to  exa¬ 
mine  by  the  balance. —  He  cannot  fincerely  confider  the 
ftrength,  poize  the  weight,  and  difeern  the  evidence,  of  the 
cleared:  argumentations,  where  they  would  conclude 
againft  his  defires.  South. 

We,  poiziny  us  in  her  defedtive  fcale, 

Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam.  Shahefpeare. 

To  opprefs  with  weight : 

I’ll  drive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap, 

Left  leaden  (lumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow, 

When  I  fliould  mount  with  wings  of  vidtory.  ShakeJ'peare. 

POISE,  or  Poize,  J.  \_poids,  Fr.]  Weight  ;  force  of 
any  thing  tending  to  the  centre. — Labouring  with  poyfes 
made  of  lead,  or  other  metal.  Sir  T.  Ehjot's  Gov. 

He  fell,  as  an  huge  rockie  cliff, 

Whole  falfe  foundation  waves  had  wafh’d  away 

With  dreadful  poize,  is  from  the  main  land  reft.  Spenfer. 

Where  an  equal  poij’e  of  hope  and  fear 

Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 

That  I  incline  to  hope.  Milton's  Comus. 

Balance;  equipoife;  equilibrium.  —  The  particles  that 
formed  the  earth,  muft  con  vene  from  all  quarters  towards 
the  middle,  which  would  make  the  whole  compound  to 
reft  in  a  poize.  Bentley's  Serm.  A  regulating  power. — 
Men  of  an  unbounded  imagination  often  want  the  poize 
of  judgment.  Dryden. 

POI'SERS,  J".  in  entomology,  two  pedicelled  heads, 
placed  one  undereach  wing  of  fuch  inledts  as  have  only 
two.  ’ 
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POI'SON, /.  [French  .]  That  which  deftroys  or  injures 
life  by  a  fmall  quantity,  and  by  means notobvious  to  the 
fenfesj  venom.— One  gives  another  a  cup  of  poij’on,  but 
at  the  fame  time  tells  him  it  is  a  cordial  ;  and  fo  he 
drinks  it  off,  and  dies.  South. 

Themfelves  were  firft  to  do  the  ill, 

E’er  they  thereof  the  knowledge  could  attain  ; 

Like  him  that  knew  not  poifmi's  power  to  kill, 

Until,  by  tailing  it,  himlelf  was  llain.  Davies. 

Any  thing  infectious  or  malignant. — This  being  the 
only  remedy  againlt  the  poifon  of  fin,  we  mult  renew  it  as 
often  as  we  repeat  our  lins,  that  is,  daily.  Whole  Duty  of 
Man. 

Poisons  are  fubftances  which,  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
either  by  the  alimentary  canal,  the  lungs,  or  through  a 
wound,  dellroy  or  endanger  life.  It  may  be  added,  to 
complete  this  definition,  that  the  idea  of  fmall  quantity 
is  alfo  underftood  to  belong  to  the  word  poifon  ;  for 
otherwife  the  expreffion  would  comprehend  nearly  all 
articles  of  diet,  iince  an  exceflive  quantity  of  ingeflum 
may  produce  death,  even  when  their  quality  is  innocuous. 
We  fhall  treat,  ill,  Of  poifons  which  are  fatal  when 
taken  by  the  mouth  ;  adly,  of  aerial  poifons;  laltly,  of 
venomous  flings,  bites,  or  wounds.  A  knowledge  of  the 
two  latter  divifions  is  of  much  lefs  confequence  than  an 
acquaintance  with  tliefif.il. 

I.  Of  Poisons  received  by  the  Stomach. 

Confidering  that  this  article  may  probably  on  fome 
occafions  be  turned  to  for  rapid  information  as  fio  what 
is  to  be  done  in  cafes  of  emergency,  we  break  through 
any  philofophical  arrangements  for  the  purpofe  of  in¬ 
forming  our  readers  what  they  may  immediately  put  in 
praftice,  Ihould  they  have  the  misfortune  to  meet  with 
anyone  who  has  fwallowed  poifon.  In  the  firlt  place,  the 
objeCt  to  be  had  in  view',  in  all  cafes  of  poifoning  by  the 
ilomach,  is  either  the  ejection  of  the  offending  lubftar.ee, 
or  its  neutralization. 

The  early  treatment  of  thofe  poifoned  with  nitric , 
muriatic,  citric,  or  tartaric ,  acids,  or  with  phofphorus,  con- 
fills  in  giving  copious  draughts  of  water  impregnated  with 
calcined  magnefia,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  of  the  for¬ 
mer  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  way,  but  with  carbo¬ 
nate  of  magnefia  inftead  of  the  calcined  magnefia;  oxalic 
acid  with  chalk  and  water.  Should  copious  draughts 
fail  to  induce  vomiting,  nothing  elfe  need  be  done  in 
thefe  cafes  ;  emetics,  See.  are  ufelefs,  and  other  meafures 
are  immediately  required. 

The  alkalies,  as  poiajh  (vulgo  pearl-ajh ),  ammonia 
(hartfhorn,  fal  volatile,  Sec.)  fo  da,  and  lime,  are  to  be 
treated  with  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  a  tea-lpoonful  of 
either  in  a  glafs  of  water  being  given  every  two  or  three 
minutes.  In  thefe  as  in  former  cafes  no  other  means 
need  to  be  ufed  to  promote  ficknefs. 

The  w  hite  of  egg  beat  up  with  water  and  given  in  large 
quantities,  is  an  excellent  antidote  to  all  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  copper,  (verdegris,  Sec.)  and  to  all  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  mercury,  (to  wit  corrcfive  Jublimate,  red  precipitate 
or  vermilion.)  The  proportions  are  twelve  or  fifteen  eggs 
to  two  pints  of  water,  to  be  repeated  if  requifite.  In 
thefe  cafes,  vomiting  may  be  excited  by  tickling  the 
throat  with  the  finger  or  a  feather. 

The  dreadful  effeCls  of  arjenic  (whether  the  white, 
yellow,  or  red,  preparations,)  are  bell  counteracted  by  a 
drink  compofed  of  fugar  and  water.  If  the  arfenic  has 
been  taken  in  lolution,  lime- w>ater  or  chalk  may  be  added 
to  the  fugared  water  with  advantage. 
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Copious  draughts  of  milk  excite  vomiting,  and  are 
therefore  highly  ufeful  in  cafes  of  poifoning  by  gold,  (the 
muriate  or  fulminating  gold,)  by  bifmnth,  (the  nitrate,  and 
the  oxyd,  or  face-powder,)  or  by  tin,  (the  muriate  of  which 
is  ufed  by  dyers  ;  its  oxyd  is  putty -powder.) 

The  mild  agent,  fugar,  exhibited  in  copious  draughts  of 
warm  water,  is  the  only  remedy  that  we  have  for  anti¬ 
mony,  whether  in  the  forms  of  the  tartaric  acid  antimony, 
(emetic  tartar  ), muriate  of  antimony  (butter  of  antimony), 
or  vitrified  antimony  (glafs  of  antimony). 

Silver,  the  only  poifonous  preparation  of  which  is  the 
nitrate  (vulgo  lunar  caufiic ),  has  for  its  antidote  common 
fait. 

Lead,  in  the  three  preparations  of  the  fuper -acetate 
(fugar  of  lead),  red  oxyd  (red  lead),  and  carbonate  or 
(white  lead),  and  alfo  pure  barytes,  together  with  the 
carbonate  and  muriate  of  barytes,  are  poifons  which  are 
beft  treated  by  copious  draughts  of  a  lolution  of  Epfom 
or  Glauber’s  fait.  Thefe  promote  vomiting,  and,  with 
the  barytes,  at  the  fame  time  decompofe  the  poifon, 
which  they  render  inert  by  forming  an  infoluble  fulphate. 

The  preparations  of  lime  are  in  themfelves  highly 
emetic.  Copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  to  promote 
vomiting,  are  therefore  all  that  is  required  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  them.  The  nitrate  of  polojh,  (nitre,  or  falt- 
petre,)  a  fait  which  produces  dreadful  effeCls  when  largely 
taken,  is  beft  oppofed  by  copious  dilution  with  fugared 
water. 

The  curative  praClice  with  which  we  are  to  oppofe  the 
vegetable  poifons  confifts,ns  in  the  mineral  clafs,  in  evacu¬ 
ating  them  from  the  ftomach  as  faft  as  poffihle  ;  but,  as 
we  cannot  induce  any  chemical  change  in  them,  it  is 
ufelefs  to  attempt  their  decompolition  or  neutralization. 
After  vomiting  has  enfued,  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  exhibit  fuch  medicines  as  have  the  power  of  exci¬ 
ting  vital  aClicns  contrary  to  thofe  which  are  the  refult 
of  the  particular  poifon  that  may  have  been  taken.  The 
aClion  of  vomiting  may  be  excited  in  all  cafes  of poifoning 
by  vegetables,  by  ftrong  emetics.  The  emetic  tartar,  or 
fulphate  of  lime,  orefpecially  the  fulphate  of  copper,  are 
perhaps  the  beft  ;  and  they  ftiould  be  given  in  larger  pro¬ 
portions  than  ufual.  Thefe  large  quantities  are  recom¬ 
mended — fay  four  to  five  grains  of  the  firft,  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  of  the  fecond,  or  from  twelve  to  fifteen  of  the 
third  ;  becaufe,  to  do  good,  the  emetic  operation  fiiould  be 
immediate  ;  it  being  a  well-afcertained  faft,  that  that  in¬ 
terval  of  naufea,  which  precedes  vomiting  for  a  long  time, 
when  feeble  emetics  are  ufed,  is  extremely  favourable  to 
abforptiori;  the  aftion  which  we  are  endeavouring  by 
every  means  in  our  power  to  oppofe. 

The  fame  aftive  treatment  is  proper  in  ferious  cafes  of 
poifoning  by  fjh,  the  only  animal  poifon  we  are  expofed 
to  the  reception  of  through  the  medium  of  the  ftomach. 

The  fame  treatment’  is  alfo  proper  where  intoxication 
has  been  carried  to  an  alarming  extent  by  the  drinking 
of  fpirituous  liquors. 

We  have  thus  briefly  fliown  what  are  the  firft  fteps  to 
be  taken  in  cafes  of  poifoning,  becaufe  they  are  fo  Ample 
that  anyone  may  accomplilh  them;  and  it  would  be 
improper,  in  any  inftance,  to  wait  long  for  profeflional 
affiltance,  fince  the  evacuating  praftice  can  of  courfe  only 
be  ufeful  while  the  poifon  remains  in  the  ftomach.  When 
profeflional  aid  can  be  procured,  it  is,  doubtlefs,  to  be 
preferred,  becaufe  the  furgeon  is  enabled  to  extraft  from 
the  ftomach  with  the  greateft  certainty,  andunder  nearly  ail 
circumftances,  every  poifon  that  can  betaken.  Neither 
perfeft:  infenfibility  of  the  ftomach,  or  apparent  death, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand  the  mod  obftinate  refiftance  to  the 
exhibition  cf  remedies,  can  prevent  the  performance  of 
9  Y  this 
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this  important  talk.  It  is  accomplifned  by  means  of  a 
Ample  inftrument,  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Boer- 
haave  for  the  firft  hint ;  but  which  has  lately  been  im¬ 
proved  by  either  a  Mr.  Jukes,  a  Mr.  Bufh,  or  a  Mr.  Reed, 
(for  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide  their  claims  to  priority  ;) 
fo  that  it  is  to  be  had  at  all  the  (hops,  and  is  quite  port¬ 
able.  Its  conftru<5lion  is  as  follows.  Firft  we  have  a  tube 
made  of  elaltic  gum,  thick  enough  to  allow  the  paflage 
of  half-digefted  food,  and  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ftomach.  At  its  upper  end  is  mounted 
a  brafs  tube  which  has  a  ftop-cock  in  ic;  and  from  this 
tube  another  fhort  one  (which  has  alfo  a  ftop-cock)  is 
produced.  The  tubes,  then  united  into  one,  arp  affixed 
to  a  common  fyringe.  The  apparatus  is  thus  ufed.  The 
long  tube  is  put  along  the  noftril,  and  pufhed  backwards, 
when,  meeting  with  reliftance  from  the  back  of  the 
pharynx,  it  turns  downwards  into  that  canal,  and  fo  to 
the  ftomach.  Now,  by  opening  the  cock  of  this  tube, 
and  exhaufting  the  fyringe,  we  of  courfe  evacuate  what¬ 
ever  fluid  is  contained  in  the  ftomach  :  by  flopping  the 
fame  cock  and  opening  that  attached  to  the  finaller  tube, 
the  preffure  of  the  poifon  drives  all  the  fluid  thus  drawn 
into  the  fyringe  through  this  tube  into  a  bafon  or  conve¬ 
nient  receptacle.  The  fame  procefs  reverfed,  enables  us 
to  fill  the  ftomach  with  any  liquid  we  pleafe,  which  is  to 
be  done  when  we  want  to  diffolve  any  folid  poifon  pre¬ 
vious  to  withdrawing  it.  It  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  the 
patient  cannot  fwallow,  oris  fo  affected  with  fpafm  as  not 
to  open  his  jaws,  ftill  this  way,  through  the  nofe,  is  open 
to  us;  and  fo  it  is  if  (which  is  too  common)  he  refill  our 
endeavours  to  fave  his  life;  for,  in  that  cafe,  it  is  the  ab- 
folute  duty  of  his  furgeon  or  friends  to  caufe  this  inftru¬ 
ment  to  be  ufed  by  force.  As  to  what  poifons  it  is 
chiefly  effedlual  in,  we  may  fay  that  it  may  be  ufed  in  all, 
but  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  depended  on  where  the  poifon 
has  been  taken  in  folution.  It  appears  to  us,  that  it 
would  be  particularly  appoiite  to  employ  this  inftrument 
when  poifoning  has  been  produced  by  the  concentrated 
mineral  acids,  and  that  before  dilution  or  neutralization 
have  been  attempted  :  for  it  will  be  afcertained  that  an 
injury  of  a  membranous  furface  is  as  formidable  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  extent  as  its  intenfity;  and  therefore  it  is 
very  definable  to  extract  the  greater  part  of  the  poifon 
before  it  extends  itfeif  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
ftomach.  That  the  latter  effedt  is  produced  by  dilution 
is  fufficiently  obvious- 

The  fymptoms  which  poifons  induce  are  of  twoclaffes. 
The  firft  indicate  the  prefence  of  a  general  or  local  in¬ 
flammation;  the  fecond  are  referribie  to  fufferings  of 
the  nervous  fyftem.  There  are  a  few  poifons  included 
under  the  latter  clafs,  in  this  arrangement,  which  pro¬ 
duce,  neverthelefs,  both  feries  of  afteflions. 

The  clafs  of  poifons  which  influence  or  otherwife  aft 
on  the  vafcular  fyllem,  produce  the  following  fymptoms  : 
i.  Vomiting  ;  the  matter  ejedted  being  of  various  colours, 
and  often  mixed  with  blood,  z.  As  the  poifon  defcends, 
purging-  attends  in  many  cafes  ;  and  the  faeces  are  of  a 
bloody  colour,  and  voided  with  much  pain.  3.  There 
is  violent  forenefs  and  tendernefs  in  the  whole  regions 
of  the  ftomach  and  belly.  4.  Hiccup.  5.  Difficulty  of 
breathing  :  thefe  fymptoms  are  very  conftant.  6.  Inex- 
tinguifhable  thirft.  7.  Difficulty  of  making  water.  8. 
Reftleffnefs,  cramps,  and  convulfions,  the  preludes  of 
death.  The  pulfe  is  always  hard  and  quick;  but  it  is 
not  ufually  obferved  to  intermit,  except  when  the  poifon 
taken  has  been  an  acid  or  an  alkali.  It  is  eafy  to  diftin- 
guifh  whether  an  acid,  an  alkali,  or  one  of  the  mineral 
falts,  have  been  taken  by  thefe  figns;  viz.  the  alkalies 
caufe  a  bitter  and  foapy  tafle  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
vomited  matter  turns  a  lyrup  of  violet  green  ;  the  acids 
produce  a  four  talle  and  redden  an  infufion  of  red  cab¬ 
bage  ;  the  mineral  falts  caufe  a  tafte  acrid  and  metallic, 
more  or  lefs  refembling  that  of  ink,  and  but  flightly 
redden  the  above  infufion.  The  fenfation  of  burning  is 
fevere  in  the  two  former  cafes,  lefs  fo  in  the  latter : 


moreover,  the  mineral  falts  bring  on  a  general  conftridliora 
of  the  throat,  and  a  pain  referred  to  the  back  part  of  the 
pharynx.  The  peculiar  fweet  tafte  of  lead  is  fufficiently 
known.  Nitre  is  remarkable,  as  well  for  the  faintnefs  as 
the  intoxicating  effedl  it  is  apt  to  bring  on. 

Under  this  clafs  are  included,  then,  all  acids  except  the 
Pruffic ;  the  alkalies  ;  the  various  preparations  of  ar- 
fenic,  mercury,  tin,  gold,  filver,  antimony,  barytes,  zinc, 
bifmuth,  copper,  and  lead,  when  that  poifon  is  taken  in 
large  dofes.  The  only  animal  poifon  of  this  clafs  is  the 
cantharides,  or  bliftering  fly,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
fymptoms  common  to  the  clafs,  caufes  bloody  urine  or 
ifchuria,  together  with  painful  priapifm. 

The  vegetable  poifons  of  this  clafs  are  the  following. 

Irritating  Poisons. 


Aconitum  napellus,  or  - 
Anemone  pulfatilla, 

Arum  maculatum, 
Bryoniadio  ica, 

Callicocca  ipecacuanha, 
Chelidoniuin  majus, 
Clematis  vitalba, 

Colchicum  autumnale,  - 
Convulvulus  fcammonea, 
Cucumis  colocynthis, 
Cytifus  laburnum, 

Daphne  mezereum, 

Daphne  laureola, 

Delphinum  ftaphafageia. 
Euphorbia  officinarum,  - 
Fritellaria  imperialis, 
Gratiola  officinalis, 
Hydrocotile  vulgaris, 
Heleborous  niger, 
Heleborous  fsetidus, 
Juniperous  labina, 

Lobelia  fyphilitica, 
Momordica  elaterium,  - 
Narciffus  pfeudo-narciffus, 
CEnanthe  crocata, 
Pheliandrium  aquaticum, 
Pedicularis  paluftris, 
Ranunculous  acris, 

- - lceleratus 

- ■ - fiammula  - 

Rhododendron  cryfanthe- 
mum,  -  -  - 

Rhus  toxicodendron 
Ricinus  major, 

Sedum  acre,  -  -  - 

Sernpervivum  tedlorum, 
Scilla  maritima, 

Stalagmitis  cambogoides, 
Veratrum  album, 

Viola  tricolor, 


Monk’s-hood. 

Pafque-flower. 

Wake  Robin. 

Bryony. 

Ipecacuanha. 

Celandine. 

Virgin’s-bower. 

Meadow-faffron. 

Scammony. 

Bitter-apple. 

Laburnum  (feeds). 

Mezereon. 

Spurge-laurel, 

Staves-acre. 

Euphorbium. 

Crown-imperial. 

Hedge-hyffop. 

Marfh-penny  wort. 

Black  Hellebore. 

Bears-foot. 

Savine. 

Cardinal-flower. 

Elaterium. 

Daffodil. 

Hemlock-Drop  wort, 
Water-Hemlock. 
Loufewort. 
Buttercups. 
Water-crowfoot. 
Leffer  Spearworr. 
Yellow  rhododen¬ 
dron. 

Poifon-oak. 

Purging-nut. 

Wall-pepper. 

Houfe-leek. 

Squill. 

Gamboge. 

White  Hellebore. 
Heart’s-Eafe. 


The  effedts  of  thefe  vegetables  are — an  acrid  pungent 
tafte,  more  or  lefs  bitter  ;  exceflive  heat,  great  drynefs  of 
the  mouth  and  throat ;  painful  conftridlion  of  the  throat ; 
defire  to  vomit ;  vomiting,  the  efforts  being  continued 
even  after  the  ftomach  has  been  emptied  ;  purging  ;  pain, 
more  or  lefs,  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ;  pulfe  ftrong, 
frequent,  and  regular ;  refpiration  accelerated,  and  ren¬ 
dered  difficult ;  generally  a  ftaggering  (tep,  as  if  from  in¬ 
toxication  ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  dilated  ;  infenftbility  fo 
great  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  death  has  taken  place; 
the  pulfe  becomes  flow,  and  lofes  all  its  force,  and  death 
quickly  clofes  the  feene.  Some  of  thefe  poifons  occa- 
lion  convulfions  more  or  lefs  violent;  rigidity  of  the 
limbs,  and  acute  pains,  which  caufe  the  molt  plaintive 
cries  to  be  uttered. 

Thefe  phenomena,  are,  however,  far  from  uniform  : 
for  the  dole  makes  important  differences.  Even  in 
large  quantities,  fome  of  the  purges  do  not  difturb  the 
cerebral  fundlions  to  the  laft  ;  others  apparently  only  in 
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confequence  of  the  exhauftion  they  Induce.  The  precife 
appearance  of  the  cafe  before  us  fliould  therefore  be  our 
only  guide  in  practice.  The  mufhrooms  belong  alfo  to 
this  clafs  :  they  are  longer  in  producing  their  fpecific 
effeCts,  and  are  faid  to  caufe  delirium,  and  a  fmafll  and 
frequent  pulfe. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  this  clafs  of  poifons,  that  of  the 
mineral  poifons  confift  (after  their  evacuation  or  neutra¬ 
lization)  merely  in  fubduing  inflammation  ;  for  no  me¬ 
dicine  can  a£t  on  a  poifon  when  beyond  the  ftomach,  or 
at  moft  the  bowels.  Inflammation,  which  is  a  confe¬ 
quence,  is  all  therefore  we  have  to  do  with.  This 
feldom  requires  general  bleeding :  twelve  or  fifteen 
leeches  fliould  be  put  on  the  painful  parts  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  repeated  as  often  as  neceflary,  and  fliifted  with  the 
feat  of  the  pain.  The  warm  bath  and  fomentations  to 
the  belly  are  alfo  highly  approved  of.  During  recovery, 
nothing  but  broths  and  diluent  drinks  is  to  be  taken. 
The  convulfive  movements  may  be  much  alleviated  by 
opium  or  extraCt  of  poppy. 

Tiie  treatment  of  the  vegetable  poifons  of  this  clafs 
requires  more  difcrimination.  The  common  purges, 
when  not  given  in  excefiive  dofes,  have  their  effeCts 
better  counteracted  by  the  ufe  of  opium  and  mild 
diluting  liquors,  than  by  bleeding.  There  is  alfo, 
in  fome  cafes,  an  extreme  faintnefs,  which  requires 
for  fome  time  the  exhibition  of  general  ftimulants, 
even  though  local  inflammation  may  indicate  leeching 
or  bliftering.  Sometimes  it  is  proper  to  give  a  purge  to 
carry  off  the  poifon ;  fometimes  the  purgative  power  of 
the  latter  requires  to  be  moderated,  but  this  is  not  often. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  fee  that  the  treatment  of  the 
effeCts  of  ftiinulating  vegetable  poifons  belongs  to  the 
general  pathology  of  inflamed  mucous  membranes,  and 
of  a  difordered  nervous  fyftem.  Hence  there  are  no  inva¬ 
riable  rules  of  procedure  :  every  thing  muft  be  governed 
by  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner ;  the  only  practice 
that  is  requifite  being  to  combat  the  particular  fymptoms 
as  they  arife;  and  efpecially,  by  leeching  and  fomenting, 
to  guard  againfl  gaflric  or  inteftinal  inflammation.  We 
may  mention,  that  aftive  purging  is  particularly  indi¬ 
cated  in  cafes  of  poifoning  by  mufhrooms. 

Of  the  treatment  of  Poifons  which  diforder  the  Ner¬ 
vous  Syflem. — The  moft  common  mode  in  which  the 
nervous  fyftem  is  affected  isbyftupor;  hence  the  fub- 
llances  in  queftion  have  been  called  narcotic  poifons. 
But,  many  of  this  clafs  are  capable  of  producing  fevere 
inflammatory  lymptoms,  though  not  to  fo  great  a 
degree  as  the  firft  clafs;  nor  fliould  this  faCt  ever  be 
forgotten  in  practice,  feeing  that  fome  practitioners  have 
been  fo  intent  on  counteracting  narcotics  as  to  negleCt, 
or  even  by  their  remedies  produce,  inflammation. 

Thefe  poifons,  then,  which  to  ftupor  and  infenfibility 
add  inflammatory  fymptoms,  have  received  from  Orfila 
the  name  of  acrid  narcotics;  and  the  only  objection  to 
this  arrangement  is,  that  the  fpecimens  of  one  divifion 
run  into  thofe  of  the  other.  We  include  them  therefore 
under  one  head.  They  are  as  follows : 

Narcotic  Poisons. 


Acidura  hydrocyanum,  or 


Aciaea  fpicata,  or  - 
■fEthufa  cynapium,  - 
Alcohol, 

Ariftolochia  clematitis, 
Atropa  belladonna, 
Cicuta  virofa, 

Conium  maculatum, 
Datura  ftramonium, 
Digitalis  purpurea,  - 
Ervum  ervilia, 


Pruffic  acid,  (as  it  is  found 
in  kernels  in  other  parts 
of  plants.)  . 

Bane-berries. 

Fool’s  parfley. 

Spirit  of  wine,  brandy,  and 
other  inebriating  liquors. 

Birth-wort. 

Deadly  nightfhade. 

Water  hemlock. 

Common  hemlock. 

Thorn-apple. 

Fox-glove. 

Lentil. 


Hyofciamus  niger, 
LaCtuca  virofa, 

Laurus  camphora,  - 
Laurus  cerafus, 

Lolium  temulentum, 
Menifpermum  coculus, 
Nicotiana  tabacum, 
Papaver  fomniferum, 
Paris  quaclrifolia, 

Secale  cornutum,  ergot 
Solanum  dulcamara, 
Strychnos  nux  vomica, 


Henbane. 

Strong-fcented  lettuce. 
Camphor. 

Common  laurel. 

Darnel. 

Coculus  Indicus. 
Tobacco. 

Opium. 

Herb  Paris. 

Horned  of  fpurred  rye. 
Woody  nightfhade.  ,  ' 
Crow-fig. 


Of  thefe,  opium,  henbane,  lentil,  woody  nightfhade, 
and  PrulTic  acid,  or  thofe  plants  containing  it,  viz.  the 
laurus  cerafus,  and  the  bitter  kernels  of  all  fruit,  pro¬ 
duce  almoft  folely  narcotic  effeCts.  The  remaining  ones 
induce  inflammatory  or  irritative  aCtions.  The  rapid 
ejeClion  of  thefe  poifons  from  the  ftomach,  and  the  proper 
modes  of  guarding  againfl:  inflammatory  fymptoms,  have 
been  already  fufiiciently  noticed;  but  to  counteract  narcotic 
effeCts,  it  is  requifite  to  be  in  pofleffion  of  fome  powerful 
ftimulus.  Fortunately,  the  common  vegetable  acids, 
vinegar  and  lemon-juice,  have  an  effeCt  precifely  oppofed 
to  that  of  opium  and  the  other  narcotics.  It  may  be 
feared,  however,  that  the  practice  of  adminiftering  acids 
to  thofe  poifoned  by  opium  has  accelerated  death.  It 
has  been  fully  afcertained,  that  opium  is  diffolved  by  the 
vegetable  acids,  and  rendered  therefore  more  aCtive,  and 
more  prone  to  be  abforbed.  Hence  to  give  acids  while  the 
Jtomacli  contains  a  narcotic  poifon  is  decidedly  injurious. 
After  the  poifon  has  been  fully  evacuated,  however, 
the  acids  may  be  ufed  fo  effectually,  that  reftleflhefs  may 
adually  be  brought  on,  and  that  to  fo  great  a  degree 
as  to  poftpone  the  inclination  for  fleep  beyond  the  natural 
period.  Lemon-juice  fliould  be  given  in  proportion  of 
a  teafpoonful  every  five  or  ten  minutes.  Coffee  made 
very  ftrong,  and  taken  in  large  quantities,  is  ufed  by  the 
bed  practitioners.  With  regard  to  exercife,  this  alfo 
cannot  be  too  ftrongly  urged.  When  opium  has  been 
taken,  it  is  neceflary  to  drag  the  patient  for  feveral  hours 
from  one  room  to  another,  and  by  talk  and  queftions 
force  him  to  exert  as  much  as  he  can  his  cerebral  func¬ 
tions.  Even  irritating  language  or  topics  may,  when 
neceflary,  be  excufed. 

Strong  ftimuli,  as  oil  of  turpentine  and  ammonia,  to¬ 
gether  with  blifters,  (which  are  always  faid  to  be  uleful 
in  this  kind  of  poiloning,)  are  to  be  ufed  when  Prufiic 
acid  has  been  taken  in  any  form.  Unfortunately,  this 
dreadful  poifon  is  fo  rapid  and  violent  in  its  effeCts,  as 
feldom  to  leave  time  for  the  adoption  of  remedies  ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  or  of  keeping  it,  prevents  its 
being  applied  often  to  criminal  purpofes. 

In  this  country  it  fometimes  happens  that  fifh,  fuch  as 
eels,  falmon,  herrings,  mufcles,  lampreys,  and  loblters, 
give  a  lingular  irritation  to  the  fyftem,  and  during  their 
digeflion  in  the  ftomach  occafion  a  confiderable  efflo- 
reicence  on  the  fkin,  fometimes  partial,  and  at  other 
times  over  the  whole  body  ;  fometimes  with  confider¬ 
able  febrile  diforder,  and  at  other  times  with  very 
little.  In  warm  climates  urn,  however,  meet  very  fre¬ 
quently  with  fifti  poffefled  of  the  moft  deleterious  qua¬ 
lity.  The  barracuda  (Perea  major),  king-fifh  (Xi- 
phias),  cavallee  (Scomber),  rock-fifti  (Perea  marina), 
linooth  bottle-fifti  (Oftracion  glabellum),  and  yellow- 
bill  fprat,  are  the-  fifh  moft  to  be  dreaded.  The  latter 
poffefles  a  poifonous  virus  to  an  extent  almoft  in¬ 
credible,  and  has  in  feveral  inftances  been  known  to 
deftroy  life  in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  by  exciting 
dreadful  convulfions.  The  conger  eel,  as  likewife  the 
large  white  land-crabs  that  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
manchineel-tree,  are  alfo  frequently  productive  of  violent 
cholera.  The  caufe  of  this  deleterious  quality  proceeds 
from  their  particular  food,  which,  although  not  hurtful 
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to  them,  tinctures  them  neverthelefs  with  a  poifon  deadly 
to  many  other  creatures.  Accordingly  the  alimentary  tube 
is  more  poifonous  than  any  other  part  of  fiffi,  the  mufcular 
parts  being  only  (lightly  tin&ured.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
ftance,that  the  fame  fifh, which  is  perf^&ly  innocuous  at  one 
period,  may  and  often  is  highly  pernicious  at  another.  Cer¬ 
tain  and  rapid  death  is  almofl  fure  to  enfue  from  eatingthe 
yellow-bill  fprat;  but,  from  a  ufe  of  mod  other  kinds  of 
poifonous  fiffi,  the  perfon  is  feized  after  a  few  hours  with 
languor,  heavinefs,  and  faintnefs,  fucceeded  by  great  reft- 
leffnefs,  flu  things  in  the  face,  giddinefs  in  the  head,  car- 
dialgia,  naufea,  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  a  fevere 
vomiting  and  purging.  The  burning,  which  was  felt  at 
firlt  only  in  the  face  and  eyes,  is  at  length  extended  over 
the  whole  body,  but  more  particularly  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  foies  of  the  feet,  and  is  often  fucceeded  by  an 
eruption  or  efflorefcence,  riling  up  in  large  bumps  fimilar 
to  bug-bites,  or  the  nettle-rath.  The  pulfe  is  ufually 
hard  and  frequent  at  firft,  but  it  foon  becomes  low  and 
feeble.  With  the  ardor  of  the  (kin,  there  is  invariably  a 
prickly  fenfation  in  the  hands  when  immerfed  in  cold 
water,  which  particular  fymptom  may  always  enable  us 
to  decide  with  confidence  on  the  real  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  In  fome  cafes,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  urethra, 
and  fphinfter  ani,  are  likewife  affefled  with  ardor,  and 
the  patient  experiences  a  difficulty  of  making  water, 
together  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  tenefmus.  In  the 
advanced  (lagefofthedifeafe,  the  whole  furface  of  the  body 
acquires  a  deep  yellow  hue  as  in  jaundice,  and  the  urine 
is  likewife  highly  tinged  of  the  lame  colour.  Even  perfo¬ 
ration  gives  a  deep  yellow  tinge  to  the  patient’s  linen. 

Theie  are  the  only  animal  poifons  belonging  to  this  clafs. 
They  require  the  fame  treatment,  as  to  vomiting,  with 
the  vegetable  poifons.  Afterwards  (Emulation,  or,  as  the 
cafe  requires,  antiphlogiffic  meafitres,  are  indicated.  As 
the  poifon  generally  paffes  in  large  proportions  to  the 
bowels  before  fymptoms  occur,  purging  is  always  requi- 
fite ;  and  this  ffiould  be  produced  by  the  mod  draftic 
cathartics.  The  fpirit  of  turpentine  mixed  with  half 
its  quantity  of  aether  is  an  excellent  ftimulus  in  thefe 
cafes,  and  alfo  when  the  nux  vomica  has  been  taken. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  cafe  of  poifoning,  the  detcclion  of 
the  poifon  itfelf  is  of  great  importance.  If  any  confider- 
able  portion  of  the  poifon  is  found,  the  ufuai  difcrimi- 
nating  marks,  of  colour,  weight,  tafte,  and  external  cha- 
rafrer,  (with  which  it  is  prefumed  that  every  practitioner 
is  acquainted,  though  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  writing,) 
are  fufficient  guides  of  practice.  But,  when  only  a  fmall 
quantity  remains,  when  death  has  followed,  and  powerful 
vomiting  has  completely  emptied  the  ftomach,  we  re¬ 
quire  tells  of  the  utmoll  delicacy,  and,  of  courfe,  as  the 
lives  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  fo  often  implicated,  of 
the  greeted  poffible  infallibility. 

Many  writers  recommend,  that,  as  the  detection  of 
poifons  requires  a  degree  of  taft  only  to  be  attained  by 
condant  practice  in  the  operations  of  chemidry,  and  as 
moreover  it  requires  a  general  and  profound  knowledge 
of  that  fcience,  only  to  be  gained  by  an  undivided  ftudy 
of  it,  it  would  be  better  were  medical  practitioners  en¬ 
tirely  to  abdain  from  the  attempt.  It  is  advifed,  that, 
having  contented  themfelves  with  affiduoudy  procuring 
every  lubdance  in  which  the  poifon  adminidered  may  be 
contained,  they  (liould  let  the  ted  of  detecting  its  nature 
devolve  on  the  profeffional  chemill.  This  is  certainly  very 
proper,  independent  of  the  faffs  jud  dated,  with  regard 
to  the  general  inexperience  of  the  medical  profeffion. 
There  is  alfo  greater  fecurity  for  judice,  when  this  im¬ 
portant  analyfis  is  intruded  to  one  who  has  imbibed  no 
prejudices  from  foreign  circumltances,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  forms  an  impartial  judgment  from  inclusions 
reding  on  his  own  fcience.  Neverthelefs  it  is  to  be  wiflied, 
that  the  modes  of  chemical  analyfis  (hould  be  as  much  as 
poffible  known  to  the  medical  profeffion,  as  there  are 
times  and  (ituations  in  which  a  man  mud  act  for  himfeif. 
We  therefore  fubjoin  a  fuccinCt  account  of  the  analyfis 


of  poifons ;  but,  as  this  is  written  for  the  profeffion,  we 
of  courfe  add  the  appearances  which  diffeftion  exhibits. 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  both  thefe  ufeful 
guides  mud  in  many  indances  be  difpenfed  with  ;  for  che¬ 
mical  analyfis  can  only  (at  prefent)  be  fatisfaCtorily  ap¬ 
plied  to  mineral  poifons  ;  and  the  appearance  which 
mod  poifons  exhibit  after  death  may  refult  from  difeafe. 
But  it  ffiould  be  remembered,  that  fudden  indammation 
of  the  domach,  terminating  foon  in  death,  exhibiting  on 
diffeCtion,  erofion,  ulceration,  or  mortification,  of  that 
organ,  are  fcarcely  ever  feen  in  this  country,  and  ffiould 
therefore  excite  the  higheft  degree  of  fufpicion  that 
poifon  is  the  caufe.  The  fubdances  which  are  fubjeCt 
to  analyfis  are  the  food  or  drink  of  which  the  patient  has 
partaken,  the  contents  of  the  domach,  or,  if  empty,  the 
domach  itfelf.  In  both  thefe  cafes  it  is  neceffary  to 
diffolve  and  feparate  the  poifon  before  it  is  fubjeCted  to  the 
ted.  We  (hall  (how  the  method  of  doing  this  prefently, 
when  fpeaking  of  arfenic. 

Acids  change  the  blue  colour  of  the  tinCture  of  lit¬ 
mus,  turnfole,  or  the  infufion  of  red  cabbage,  to  red. 
Sulphuric  acid  has  no  odour;  heated  with  charcoal,  it 
difengages  the  fame  fmell  as  fulphur  when  burnt.  Ni¬ 
trous  acid,  poured  upon  copper,  effervefces,  and  gives 
rife  to  copious  vapours  of  an  orange  colour.  The  more 
perfect  acid  (nitric  acid)  is  colourlefs;  but,  poured  upon 
copper,  it  has  the  fame  effect.  Concentrated  muriatic  acid 
gives  off  whitilh  vapours,  and,  mixed  with  a  folution  of 
nitrate  of  (liver,  throws  down  a  white,  heavy,  and 
curdled,  precipitate,  which  cannot  be  diffolved  in  water 
or  nitric  acid.  Aqua  regia,  or  nitro-mutiatic  acid,  adds 
upon  copper  in  the  fame  manner  as  nitric  acid.  Fluoric 
acid  corrodes  glafs.  Oxalic  acid  heated  in  a  tube,  is  al- 
mod  entirely  volatilized,  a  fmall  portion  is  decompofed, 
and  a  little  charcoal  is  left  behind;  a  folution  of  the 
acid  in  diddled  water,  added  to  lime-water,  caufes  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  not  re-dijjolved  by  an  accefs  of 
oxalic  acid.  1'artaric  acid  is  entirely  decompofed  by 
heat,  and  leaves  much  carbon  ;  added  to  lime-water,  it 
occafions  a  precipitate,  which  is  eafily  re-dil]'olved  by  an 
excefs  of  acid.  Citric  acid  is  decompofed  by  heat,  and 
docs  nut  precipitate  lime-water,  unlefs  added  in  folid 
lumps,  or  when  the-mixture  is  heated. 

The  Alkalies,  diffolved  in  pure  water,  turn  fyrupof 
violets  green.  The  volatile  alkali  is  readily  difeovered  by 
its  ftrong  odour.  A  yellow  precipitate  appears  when 
nitro-muriate  of  platina  is  dropped  into  a  folution  of 
fulphate  of  potaJh\  while  no  fuch  precipitate  is  formed 
with  the  folution  of  fulphate  of  J'odd.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  changed  by  fulphuric  or  carbonic  acids. 
From  lime-water  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down  by 
adding  carbonic  acid  or  any  of  the  carbonates,'  and  it  is 
not  vilibly  afteCted  by  the  addition  of  fulphuric  acid. 
Turmeric  is  a  very  delicate  tell  for  alkalies,  and,  oh  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  be(f.  The  natural  colour  of  a  fpi- 
rituous  or  watery  infufion  is  yellow,  which  is  changed 
to  a  brick  or  orange  red  by  alkalies. 

Mercurial  Preparations. — All  the  mercurial  preparations 
heated  to  rednefs  in.  a  glafs  tube  with  potaffi  are  decom¬ 
pofed  ;  and  the  metal,  which  is  feen  (licking  to  the  edge, 
becomes  quickly  volatilized.  Corrofive  fublimate  is  white, 
and  may  be  diffolved  in  water;  potaffi  added  to  this  lo- 
lution  caufes  a,  light  yellow  precipitate,  and  ammonia 
a  white  precipitate.  A  very  fmall  quantity  of  a  dilute 
folution  of  fubcarbonate  of  potaffi,  (fait  of  tartar,)  fuch 
as  a  (ingle  drop,  added  to  a  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate, 
will  produce  a  white  precipitate ;  but,  on  a  (till  further 
addition  of  alkali,  an  orange-coloured  fediment  will  be 
formed.  On  the  addition  of  lime-water  to  the  folution 
of  corrofive  fublimate,  a  precipitate  of  an  orange-yellow 
colour  will  inffantly  appear.  It  ffiould  alfo  be  remarked 
in  contradiftinCtion  to  arfenic,  that  fulphuretted  water 
throws  down  from  a  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  a 
dark-coloured  fediment,  which,  when  dried  and  (trongly 
heated,  is  wholly  volatilized,  without  any  odour  of  arfenic. 
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Red  oxyde  may  be  difl'olved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  is 
thereby  changed  into  corrofive  fublimate.  The  cinnabar , 
or  vermilion,  is  infoluble  in  water  and  muriatic  acid. 
The  mercurial  ointment  boiled  in  water  is  decompofed  ; 
the  lard  is  melted,  and  the  mercury  depofited. 

Arfenical  Preparations . — White  arfenic  (deutoxyde  of 
arfenic)  is  of  a  white  colour,  like  fugar,  but  differs  con- 
iiderabiy  therefrom,  being  much  heavier.  It  is  volati- 
lized,  and  diffufes  a  fmell  like  garlic  when  placed  on  hot 
copper.  It  is  not  difl’olved  by  cold  water;  and  laltly,  it 
becomes  of  a  very  fine  green  when  put  into  a  folution  of 
the  blue  ammomacal  fulphate  of  copper.  Arfenical  acidis 
white,  and  alfo  gives  out  a  fmell  of  garlic  when  placed  on 
hot  iron  or  burning  coals  ;  it  is  eafily  difl'olved  in  water, 
and  changes  its  colour  to  a  fine  blue  when  mixed  with 
the  ammoniacal  fulphate  of  copper.  Orpiment  is  yellow; 
heated  to  rednefs  with  potafh,  it  diffufes  the  vapours  of 
arfenic,  which  fmell  like  garlic.  Realgar  is  red,  and 
does  the  fame  as  orpiment  when  mixed  with  potafh  and 
heated.  There  is  a  powder  fold  to  deftroy  vermin  :  this 
is  the  black  oxyde  of  arfenic;  it  gives  ofF  an  odour  of 
garlic  when  heated,  and  becomes  green  when  left  for 
tome  hours  in  a  folution  of  the  blue  ammoniacal  fulphate 
of  copper. 

Many  delicate  and  curious  tefts  have  been  invented  to 
detedt  arfenic ;  but  the  following  is  preferable  to  them  all. 
It  is  felefted  from  an  excellent  paper,  by  Dr.  Chriftifon, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  The  author,  having- 
clearly  pointed  out  the  inutility  of  the  modes  adopted  by 
Orfila,  Peris,  Philip,  2nd  others,  informs  us  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  procefs  will  detedt  arfenic  when  mixed  with  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  folids  or  fluids,  or  with  any  mineral 
“  with  which  it  cannot  form  under  the  adtion  of  boiling 
water  an  infoluble  compound.”  If  the  fufpedted  matter 
be  a  folid,  let  it  be  boiled  brifkly  in  two  or  three  fuccef- 
flve  portions  of  pure  water ;  if  in  a  fluid  ftate,  it  will  only 
be  necefl'ary  to  boil  and  filter  the  fluid,  and  to  add  a  fmall 
portion  of  acetic  acid,  by  which  agent  the  influence  of  any 
extraneous  alkali  will  be  counteracted,  and  other  fub- 
ltances  coagulated  and  feparated.  The  fluid  is  now  to 
be  placed  in  a  deep  narrow  glafs,  and  the  tefi  applied. 
This  is  a  brifk  ftream  of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which 
having  been  continued  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  a  precipitate  is  formed  at  once  yellowifh;  or  a 
milkinefs  is  obferved  in  the  fluid,  which  pafles  to  a  dif- 
tindt  precipitate  as  foon  as  the  excefs  of  fulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  given  off  by  heat.  Before  we  attempt  to 
feparate  the  precipitate,  the  fluid  fliould  be  again  boiled. 
After  this,  when  the  mixture  is  perfedlly  fettled,  we  fliould 
decant  off  the  fuperabundant  liquor,  and  filter  the  preci¬ 
pitate,  and  dry  it  at  a  temperature  iomewhat  above  2120. 
It  is  now  to  be  reduced.  The  precipitate  being  placed 
in  a  glafs  tube  (clofed  at  one  end,  three  inches  in  length 
and  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter),  heat  is  to  be  gradually  applied  by  means  of  a  f'pirit- 
lamp.  We  now  obferve  that  a  watery  vapour  is  evapo¬ 
rated,  and  condenfed  on  the  fuperior  part  of  the  tube; 
this  mull  be  removed  with  a  bit  of  filtering-paper.  Next, 
from  the  decompolition  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  mat¬ 
ters,  charcoal  in  the  form  of  black  vapour  condenfes  on 
the  tube  :  lallly,  the  arfenic  fublimes,  when  t lie  difcharge 
of  carbonaceous  vapour  has  nearly  ceafed,  “and  it  always 
condenfe's  lower  down  and  within  the  fliortell  poflible 
diftance  from  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is  expofed  to 
the  flame.”  The  true  arfenical  cruft  is  known  by  the 
following  characters.  Its  outer  ftirface,  or  that  next  the 
tube,  exactly  refembles  highly-polifhed  flee!  ;  its  inner 
lurface  is  juft  like  a  fraCtureof  fine  iteei  if  the  quantity 
be  confiderable ;  but,  when  very  minute,  it  has  a  dull 
biue-grey  hue:  a  magnifier,  however,  of  four  or  five 
power,  (hows  the  brilliant  and  cryltaliine  appearance. 
Befides  thefe  appearances,  the  following  aualyfis  affords 
•evidence  of  the  arfenical  cruft.  “  The  part  of  the  tube  to 
which  the  arfenic  adheres,  being  broken,  is  to  be  left  for 
tome  hours  in  a  watch-glafs  containing  a  dilute  folution 
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of  the  ammoniacal  fulphate  of  copper.  In  four  or  five 
hours  the  metallic  cruft  will  become  grafs-green,  or,  if  very 
minute,  will  be  difl’olved ;  but  then  a  brilliant  grafs-green 
cruft  is  formed  on  its  furface.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
ammoniacal  folution  juft  mentioned  will,  when  boiled, 
have  a  cruft  on  its  furface,  though  no  arfenic  has  been 
added,  but  then  the  colour  is  azure  blue.  We  obferve 
the  hue  beft  by  flcimming  the  furface  with  a  bit  of  ltifF 
white  or  blue  paper.”  This  mode  will  deteCt  arfenic 
eafily,  when  difl'olved  in  8000  times  its  weight  of  liquid. 

Preparations  of  Copper,  difl'olved  in  water,  are  for  the 
moll  part  of  a  blue  or  green  colour.  The  Prufliate  of  potafh 
caufes  a  reddifh  brown  precipitate.  Metallic  iron \ and 
phofphorus  decompofe  them  immediately,  and  the  copper 
in  a  metallic  form  is  precipitated.  Artificial  verdigris 
does  not  altogether  diftolve  in  cold  water;  boiled  in  wa¬ 
ter,  it  gives  a  blue  liquor  and  a  deep-brown  powder. 
Heated  to  rednefs  in  a  crucible,  it  is  decompofed,  and 
metallic  copper  is  found  at  the  bottom. 

The  molt  delicate  tell  of  the  pretence  of  copper  in  any 
fluid,  is  a  folution  of  pure  ammonia,  which  imparts  to  it 
a  beautiful  blue  colour.  If  the  folution  fufpedted  to  con¬ 
tain  copper  be  very  dilute,  it  fliould  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation;  and,  if  the  liquor  contain  a  confiderable 
excefs  of  acid,  like  that  ufed  to  preferve  pickles,  as  much 
of  the  alkali  inuft  be  added  as  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
faturate  the  acid. 

Preparations  of  Antimony. — By  heating  all  thefe  pre¬ 
parations  to  rednefs  in  a  crucible,  we  obtain  a  metallic 
button,  eafily  to  be  known  ;  firlt,  by  its  whitifh-blue 
colour;  f'econdly,  by  the  property  it  has,  when  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  of  giving  a  white  powder  lbluble  in 
muriatic  acid.  Sulphurous  acid,  added  to  this  folution, 
throws  down  an  orange-coloured  precipitate,  and  water 
a  white  precipitate.  Tartar  emetic  is  white :  placed 
upon  burning  coals,  it  becomes  black,  and  leaves  metallic 
antimony;  it  is  foluble  in  water,  and  the  folution  is  not 
changed  by  diftilled  water;  fulphuric  acid  occafions  an 
orange  precipitate,  and  gall-nuts  a  vvhitiflt-grey. 

Kermes  is  of  a  deep  brownifh-red  colour,  but  changes 
to  whitifh-yellow  when  heated  with  potafh  diffolved  in 
water.  The  golden  fulphuret  does  the  fame  when  heated 
with  potafh ;  but  then  it  is  naturally  of  an  orange- 
colour. 

Butter  of  antimony  is  a  dark  fluid;  mixed  with  water, 
it  gives  rife  to  a  white  precipitate.  The  other  falts  in 
folution  are  precipitated  white  by  water,  orange  or  red 
by  fulphuric  acid  and  the  hydro-fulpliates.  The  oxydes 
are  foluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  fait  thereby  formed 
is  known  in  the  manner  we  have  juft  fpoken  of. 

The  Salts  of  Tin  arc  not  precipitated  by  diftilled  water; 
but  potafh  caufes  a  white,  and  the  hydro-fulphaces  a  yel¬ 
low  or  chocolate,  precipitate.  The  Salts  of  Bifmuth  are 
precipitated  of  a  white  colour  by  diftilled  water,  and  of  a 
black  by  the  hydro-fulphates.  Salts  of  Gold  are  yellow, 
and  are  precipitated  of  a  black  colour  by  green  vitriol. 
Salts  of  Zinc  of  a  white,  by  potafh  and  the  hydro-ful¬ 
phates. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  heated  to  rednefs,  the  metal  is  reduced. 
Diflolveil  in  water,  and  mixed  with  a  folution  of  muriate 
of  foda,  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  Pholphate 
of  foda  occafions  a  yellow,  and  chromate  of  potafh  a  red, 
precipitate.  The  precipitate  by  chromate  of  potafh  is 
reddifh  brown  when  the  liquids  are  mixed  hot  ;  purpliih- 
red,  when  they  are  mixed  cold ;  and  carmine  red  when 
the  .chromate  of  potafh  contains  an  excefs  of  acid.  It 
becomes  brown  when  expofed  to  the  light,  and  is  foluble 
in  nitric  acid. 

Nitre. — It  is  highly  necefl'ary  to  diftinguifli  nitre  from 
Glauber’s  fait,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded. 
Placed  upon  burning  coals,  nitre  crackles  and  gives-afine 
white  flame  ;  on  the  contrary,  Glauber’s  fait  melts,  fwelis, 
and  becomes  opake.  Mixed  with  fulphuric  acid,  it  throws 
oft'  white  vapours ;  nothing  fimilar  to  this  is  obferved  in 
the  cafe  of  Glauber’s  fair. 
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Sal  Ammoniac,  placed  upon  live  coals,  is  volatilized, 
and  gives  a  white  vapour;  triturated  with  quick-lime, 
it  exhales  the  odour  of  volatile  alkali  ;  diffolvedin  water, 
and  mixed  with  nitrate  of  filver,  it  occafions  a  heavy 
white  precipitate. 

Liver  of  Sulphur  is  folid,  of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour; 
mixed  with  vinegar  and  water,  it  difengages  an  infupport- 
able  odour  like  rotten  eggs. 

All  the  preparations  of  Barytes  mixed  with  well-water 
or  water  having  Glauber’s  or  Epfom  falts  in  folution, 
give  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  infoluble  in  water  or 
diluted  nitric  acid.  Sulphate  of  foda  (Glauber’s  fait) 
effects  no  fuch  change  in  thefe  fluids  ;  it  is  therefore  im- 
poflible  to  confound  them.  Pure  barytes  diflolved  in 
water  changes  fyrup  of  violets  green.  The  carbonate  of 
barytes,  which  is  the  ufual  form  in  which  it  is  employed 
as  a  poifon  for  rats,  is  bell  difcovered  by  diflolving  it  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  adding  fulphuric  acid,  or  fulphate  of 
foda,  which  produce  an  infoluble  precipitate. 

The  pow'der  of  Cantharides,  even  when  it  has  palled 
through  a  filk  lieve,  is  of  a  mixed  colour  of  green  and 
grey,  and  offers  many  points  of  a  fine  green.  It  has  an 
acrid  and  naufeous  odour;  placed  upon  hot  coals  it 
throws  offa  fetid  odour  fimilar  to  burnt  horn,  and  leaves 
a  portion  of  charcoal  as  refidue. 

Preparations  of  Lead,  heated  to  rednefs  with  potafh 
and  charcoal,  are  decompofed  and  reduced  to  a  metallic 
ftate.  A  folution  is  known  to  contain  lead,  i.  by  the 
liquid  having  a  fugary  talle;  a.  by  adding  fulphuric  acid, 
which  caufes  a  white  precipitate;  3.  by  fulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen,  which  produces  a  black  depofit.  “  In  order  to 
apply  this  teft,  add  to  a  portion  of  the  fufpe&ed  liquor, 
about  halt  its  bulk  of  water  impregnated  witli  fulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  If  lead  be  prefent,  it  will  be  manifefted  by 
a  dark  brown  or  blackilh  tinge.  This  tell  is  fo  delicate, 
that:  water  condenfed  by  the  leaden  worm  of  a  ftill-tub  is 
fenfibly  affedled  by  it.  It  is  alfo  detedled  by  a  fimilar 
effedl  enfuing  on  the  addition  of  fulphuret  of  ammonia, 
or  potafh.”  Henry’s  Chemiftry. 

As  chemiftry  furnifhes  no  diftinguifhing  marks  of  vege¬ 
table  poifons,  it  is  the  more  neceffary  that  we  fliould 
know  accurately  the  external  appearances  of  poifonous 
plants.  We  believe  the  defcriptions  and  plates  contained 
in  this  work,  under  the  various  botanical  articles,  will 
be  found  excellent  affiftants  in  this  talk.  We  may  juft 
add,  that  plants  whole  flowers  have  five  ftamens,  one 
piftil,  one  petal, and  whofe  fruit  is  of  the  berry  kind,  may 
at  once  be  pronounced  as  poifonous;  that  the  umbellife¬ 
rous  plants  which  grow  in  water  are  moftly  poifonous  ; 
and  that  fuch  as  have  the  corolla  purple  and  yellow  may 
be  fufpedled  of  being  fo. 

Having  detailed  the  means  of  curing  thofe  who  are 
poifoned,  if  curable,  or  of  finding  the  nature  of  the  poifon 
taken;  it  remains  only  that  we  fliould  make  a  few  fhort 
remarks  as  to  the  evidence  touching  this  matter  which 
a  medical  practitioner  may  be  called  on  to  give  in  a  court 
ofjuftice.  Of  courfe,  if  poifonous  fubftances  be  adlually 
found  in  the  ftomach  of  a  man,  the  evidence  is  eafily 
given  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  be  known,  that  cafes  have  been 
recorded  where  no  poifon  could  be  found  in  the  ftomach 
after  a  few  hours,  though  it  was  certain  it  had  been  ad- 
miniftered.  He/e,  therefore,  we  have  only  the  appearances 
on  diffedfion  to  guide  us :  and  here  it  fliould  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  ulceration  and  erofion  are  fometimes  the 
eftedts  of  difeafe;  and  that  the  opinion  of  John  Hunter, 
that  the  gaftric  juice  may  in  fome  inftances  diffolve  the 
ftomach  after  death,  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  only, 
therefore,  when  the  fymptoms  in  their  nature  and  quick- 
nej's  accord  with  thefe  appearances,  that  a  furgeon  can 
inform  a  jury  that  it  is  probable  poifon  has  been  given. 
Yet,  when  thefe  fymptoms  are,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
dofe,  neither  fudden  or  marked,  nor  the  morbid  appear¬ 
ances  on  difledlion  clearly  manifefted,  ftill  he  may  fpeak 
as  to  the  poffibility  of  the  crime  having  been  committed. 
It  is  true,  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  might  decide; 
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but  the  medical  evidence  has  nothing  to  do  with  this ; 
he  mull  give  his  country  the  indications  from  his  pro- 
feftional  knowledge,  ur.biaffed  by  any  circumftances. 
Nor  mull  he  ever  temper  juftice  with  mercy,  feeing  that 
mercy  refts  not  with  him,  but  with  the  jury  and  the  king; 
for,  if  this  benignant  maxim  is  to  be  followed  by  an  evi¬ 
dence,  the  mercy  will  become  fo  preponderant  as  to  fritter 
away  the  juftice  altogether.  We  mention  this,  becaufe  we 
fear  the  -philanthropic  difpofition  of  the  profeflion  often 
leads  them  into  this  error.  It  need  fcarcely  be  obferved, 
that,  fliould  any  unexpefted  or  contradictory  circum- 
llance  attend  the  analyfis  of  the  poifon,  this  fliould  be 
frankly  ftated.  The  fwelling  of  the  body  which  takes 
place  after  death,  fometimes  is  no  caufe  for  fufpefling 
that  poifon  has  been  taken. 

This  is  not  exactly  the  place  to  treat  of  the  flow  adtion 
ofpoifons;  nor  indeed  has  a  fufficient  number  of  obfer- 
vations  been  made  to  furnifli  a  complete  hiftory  of  the 
fubjeft.  It  is  proper  to  obferve  however,  that,  as  arfenic, 
mercury,  digitalis,  and  opium,  are  in  common  ufe  as  me¬ 
dicines,  and  as  each  of  them  has  a  flow  and- deleterious 
influence  on  the  body,  in  particular  circumftances,  as 
formidable  as  their  more  rapid  aflion,  it  behoves  medical 
pradlitioners  to  adminifter  them  only  when  abfolutely 
called  for,  to  watch  their  influence  with  care,  and  to  make 
themfelves  as  well  acquainted  as  poffiblewith  their  modus 
operandi.  That  excellent  medicine  arfenic,  continued 
long  in  minute  dofes,  diiorders  very  materially  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  (kin,  and  evinces,  by  tremblings  and  giddinefs, 
an  alteration  in  the  brain  by  no  means  free  from  danger. 
The  morbid  efl’e&s  which  refult  from  the  abufe  of  mer¬ 
curial  preparations  are  well  known.  It  is  ufeful  to  recoi¬ 
led!,  however,  that  expofure  to  cold,  and  likewife  an  in¬ 
temperate  life,  are  as  frequently  the  caufe  of  mercurial 
difeafes  as  the  improper  adminiftration  of  this  medicine. 
Opium  keeps  up  an  undue  adlion  of  the  brain,  and  re- 
ftrains  many  of  the  fecretions.  But  digitalis,  we  have 
ftrong  reafon  to  fuppofe,  produces  more  deaths  by  its 
mal-adminiftration  than  all  the  reft  of  the  materia  medica, 
excepting  perhaps  the  new  medicine,  iodine.  It  has  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  witnefs  many  cafes  of  death  in  children 
which  we  could  trace  to  no  other  caufe  than  the  exceflive 
exhibition  of  digitalis.  The  fymptoms  being  chiefly  (uch 
as  regard  the  pulfe,  manifeft  finking  and  intermittence 
are  remarked  ;  the  patient  dies  ;  and  a  congefted  ftate 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  met  with  on  examination. 
Iodine  is  faid  alfo  to  be  a  very  dangerous  remedy  taken 
internally,  though  very  fafe  as  an  external  application. 
Phyficians  are  not,  however,  agreed  as  to  the  fpecific  ef- 
fedfs  of  this  medicine  :  fome  fay  it  injures  by  its  exciting 
qualities,  others  by  its  fedative  aflion. 

Our  anceftors  had  fome  abfurd  fears  of  flow  poifons ; 
and  accordingly  many  exaggerated  ftories  on  the  fubje£l 
pafied  current  among  them.  The  account  of  the  Aqua 
Tofana,  fo  called  from  its  fuppofed  inventrefs,  is  amu- 
fing.  This  poifonous  liquor  was  ufed  to  a  very  great 
extent  at  Naples  and  Rome  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
feventeenth  century.  Gmelin  fays,  that  more  people 
were  deftroyed  by  it  than  by  the  plague  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  a  fhort  time  before  it  came  into  ufe  ;  and  Garelli, 
chief  phyfician  to  the  emperor,  wrote  to  Hoffmann,  that 
Tofana  confeffed  file  had  ufed  it  to  poifon  more  than  fix 
hundred  perfons.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Garelli  has 
not  given  us  fome  details  of  the  infamous  Tofana ;  as  the 
little  that  we  know  of  her  refts  upon  the  authority  of 
travellers,  and  is  evidently  exaggerated,  and  lometimes 
irreconcilable  with  eftabliflied  tails.  She  was  a  Sicilian 
by  birth,  and  refided  firft  at  Palermo,  and  then  at  Naples. 
She  was  extremely  liberal  of  her  preparation,  chiefly,  it  is 
faid,  to  ladies  tired  of  their  hufbands  ;  and,  the  better  to 
conceal  the  nature  of  her  gift,  it  was  put  up  in  fmall  flat 
phials,  infcribed  Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  ornament¬ 
ed  on  one  fide  with  an  image  of  the  faint,  that  it  might 
pafs  for  a  l’quid  faid  to  drop  from  his  tomb  at  Bari,  which 
was  in  great  requeft,  on  account  of  the  medicinal  virtues 
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afcribed  to  it.  Nor  is  it  afcertained  how  long  fhe  car¬ 
ried  on  her  murderous  practices  with  impunity  and  un- 
difcovered.  Labat  fays,  that,  when  he  was  at  Civita 
Vecchia  in  1709,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  then  count  Daun, 
made  the  difcovery.  It  was  long  before  (he  was  fecured, 
as  flie  was  extremely  cautious,  and  often  changed  her 
abode  or  retired  into  convents.  At  laft  fhe  was  betrayed  ; 
and,  although  in  a  convent,  was  feized  and  carried  to  the 
Caftel  del  Uovo,  where  fhe  was  examined.  Cardinal  Pig- 
natelli,  then  archbifhop  of  Naples,  indignant  at  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  religious  fandfuary,  threatened  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  the  whole  city,  if  fhe  was  not  delivered  up  to  him  ; 
and  the  people  were  ready  to  rife.  But  the  fagacious 
viceroy  caufed  a  report  to  be  fpread,  that  fhe  and  her 
accomplices  had  determined,  upon  the  fame  day,  to  poifon 
all  thefprings  in  the  city, the  fruits  brought  to  market,  and 
the  public  granaries.  The  manoeuvre  fucceeded.  The  cre¬ 
dulous  people  were  now  clamorous  for  her  punifhment,and 
law  with  fatisfadfion  the  perfons  whom  five  accufed  of  hav¬ 
ing  purchafed  her  wafer  taken  from  the  churches  and  mo- 
nafteries.  Some  of  inferior  birth  were  executed  publicly  ; 
tlicfe  of  higher  rank  fecretly  in  prifon  ;  and  the  whole 
city  refounded  with  the  prail'es  of  the  viceroy,  whole 
energy  had  faved  it  from  general  deftrudtion.  A  kind  of 
compromife  was  entered  into  with  the  cardinal  5  in  con- 
iequence  of  which,  Tofana,  after  being  ftrangled,  was 
thrown  at  night  into  the  court  of  the  convent,  by  way  of 
teftifying  fome  refpedl  for  the  rights  of  the  church.  But 
the  reverend  traveller  muft  have  either  been  mifinformed 
as  to  the  adtual  execution  of  this  Medea,  or  fhe  muft  have 
been  refufcitated ;  for  Garelli  exprefsly  fays  that  fhe  was 
alive  in  prifon  at  Naples,  when  he  wrote  to  Hoffmann, 
not  long  before  1718  ;  and  Keyfler,  who  vifited  Naples  in 
1730,  likewife  aflerts,  that  fhe  was  then  living  in  prifon, 
and  that  few  ftrangers  left  the  city  without  going  to  fee 
her.  He  defcribes  her  as  a  little  and  very  old  woman. 

The  Roman  ladies  had  quickly  availed  themfelves  of 
Tofana’s  difcovery;  for  it  was  remarked  in  1659,  that 
many  hufbands  died  when  they  became  difagreeable  to 
their  wives;  and  feveral  of  the  clergy  alfo  gave  informa¬ 
tion,  that,  for  fome  time  paft,  various  perfons  had  con- 
feffed  themfelves  guilty  of  poifoning.  This  led  to  the 
detedfion  of  a  fociety  of  young  married  women  (who  had, 
for  their  prefident,  an  old  woman  of  the  name  of  Hie- 
ronyma  Spara,  a  pretended  fortune-teller),  as  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  thefe  murders.  On  being  put  to  the  torture, 
they  all  confeffed  except  Spara,  who  feemed  to  rely  upon 
the  protection  of  powerful  individuals  whom  fhe  had  for¬ 
merly  (erved.  But  fhe  was  left  to  her  fate,  and  was  hanged 
along  with  her  afliftant,  one  Gratiofa.  Others  were 
afterwards  hanged,  or  whipt  and  baniihed.  Spara,  who 
was  a  Sicilian,  had  acquired  her  knowdedge  from  Tofana 
at  Palermo. 

Pope  Alexander  VII.  immediately  on  the  difcovery  and 
punifhment  of  thofe  who  dealt  in  poifon  in  his  capital, 
publifhed  an  edidf  forbidding  the  diftillation  of  aquaf  ortis, 
or  the  purchafe  of  any  of  its  ingredients,  without  the  per- 
miffion  of  the  government;  which  Gmelin  confiders  as  an 
artifice  to  miflead  the  people  as  to  the  real  compofition  of 
the  poifon,  or  as  originating  in  the  abfurd  nomenclature 
of  the  chemifts  of  former  times,  .who  called  arfenic  con¬ 
crete  aquafortis.  But  the  prudence  of  the  pope  was  ren¬ 
dered  fruitlefs;  for  we  are  informed  by  Gayot  di  Pitaval 
(Caufes  Celebres,  vol.  i.  Amfterd.  1764),  but  on  whatautho- 
rity  he  does  not  ftate,  that  Tofana’s  fatal  fecret  w'as  dif- 
clofed  by  the  indifcretion  of  the  judges  at  Naples,  to 
whom  fhe  had  made  confeffion  of  her  crime.  The  whole 
city  foon  knew  that  fhe  employed  in  its  compofition  a 
very  common  herb,  and  that  its  preparation  was  other- 
wife  eafy;  and  in  this  way  the  art  of  poifoning  became 
very  common  in  Naples,  where,  Keyfler  fays,  it  was  Hill 
fecretly  pradfifed  when  he  vifited  Italy  ;  and  Archenholz, 
who  w'as  there  in  1780,  Hates,  that  Aqua  Tofana  was  then 
in  ufe,  although  its  compofition  was  only  known  to  a  few  ; 
but  Jofeph  Frank,  who  was  long  profeffor  in  Pavia,  and 
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has  written  a  work  on  Toxicology  ( Handbook  dor  Toxi- 
cnloyie,  1803),  regards  this  as  an  unfounded  calumny,  and 
aflerts  that  it  no  longer  exifts  or  is  heard  of. 

Aqua  Tofana  is  defcribed  as  being  as  limpid  as  rock- 
water,  and  without  tafte,  and  hence  it  could  be  adminif- 
tered  without  exciting  fufpicion.  The  abbe  Gagliani 
adds,  that  there  was  not  a  lady  in  Naples  who  had  not 
fome  of  it  lying  openly  on  her  toilet  among  her  perfumes, 
in  a  phial  known  only  to  Iverfelf.  It  was  generally 
believed,  that  theeffedf  of  this  poifon  was  certain  death  ; 
and  that  it  could  be  fo  tempered  or  managed,  as  to  prove 
fatal  in  any  determinate  time,  from  a  few  days  to  a  year 
or  upwards.  Four  or  fix  drops  were  reckoned  a  fufficient 
dofe;  and  they  were  faid  to  produce  no  violent  fymptoms, 
no  vomiting,  or  but  very  feldom,  no  pains,  convulfions, 
inflammation,  or  fever  ;  but  only  a  feeling  of  indifpofition, 
without  any  very  definite, fymptoms,  except  fom€times 
inextinguifhable  thirft  ;  the  vidiim,  however,  funk  into  a 
languid  ftate,  and  his  weaknefs  increafed  daily.  Difguft 
at  all  kinds  of  food,  and  wearinefs  of  life,  fucceeded;  the 
nobler  organs  were  then  attacked,  the  lungs  were  wafted 
by  fuppuration,  and  death  clofed  the  tniferable  fcene. 
This  termination  was  the  more  certain,  as  the  true 
caufe  of  thefe  fymptoms  was  not  at  firft  fufpedled,  and 
the  remedies  commonly  prefcribed  rather  aggravated  the 
evil.  Indeed,  even  when  known,  no  treatment  was  of 
any  avail,  although  a  Dr.  Branchaletti,  according  to 
Keyfler,  wrote  a  book  on  its  remedies,  until  it  was  difco- 
vered  by  accident  that  lemon-juice,  when  very  early  ad- 
miniftered  in  large  dofes,  fometimes  proved  effectual ; 
after  which,  Keyfler  tells  us  that  the  poifon  fell  into  dif- 
repute.  The  compofition  of  this  deteftable  liquor,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  unknown. 

From  Italy  this  poifon  feems  to  have  found  its  way  to 
Paris.  In  1672,  Godin  de  Sainte  Croix,  an  adventurer, 
who  lived  in  a  fcandalous  intimacy  with  the  marchionefs 
of  Brinvilliers,  was  fuddenly  killed  by  fuffocation,  as  it  is 
faid,  in  confequence  of  the  falling  off  of  a  mafic  of  giafs, 
which  he  wore  to  protect  him  from  the  fumes  of  certain 
chemical  operations  about  which  he  was  employed.  As 
he  had  no  known  relations,  his  eft’edts  were  examined  by 
a  public  officer;  and  among  them  was  found  a  calker, 
containing  many  packets  of  poifonous  articles,  fealed  up 
in  a  tnyfterious  manner,  together  with  a  kind  oflaftwill, 
directing  the  whole  to  be  delivered  to  the  marchionefs, 
and,  in  cafe  of  her  dying  before  him,  to  be  burnt  unopened. 
This  led  to  the  difcovery  of  his  having  been  inftrudted  in 
the  art  of  preparing  poifon,  by  an  Italian,  called  Exili, 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  when  confined  in 
the  Baftille  ;  and  of  his  having  furniflied  the  marchionefs 
with  the  means  of  poifoning  her  father  and  her  two  bro¬ 
thers,  befides  others  on  whom  file  tried  the  effedt  of  her 
preparations.  One  of  thefe  afterwards  was  called  from 
her  by  the  name  Eau  de  Brinvilliers.  She  is  alfo  faid  to 
have  employed  a  powder  called  Poudre  de  Succejfion.  La 
Chauffee,  who  had  been  valet  to  Sainte  Croix,  was  con- 
vidtedof  being  acceffory  to  thefe  murders,  and  was  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel.  The  marchionefs  herfelf,  who  had 
efcaped  to  Liege,  was  alfo  feized,  and  executed. 

The  pradlice  of  poifoning,  however,  did  not  feem  to 
terminate  with  the  death  of  this  infamous  woman  ;  and 
a  particular  court,  called  Chambre  des  Poifons,  or  Chambre 
Ardente ,  was  eftablifhed  in  1679,  to  endeavour  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  In  confequence  of  the  inveftigations  which 
took  place  in  it,  many  perfons,  fome  of  the  higheft  rank, 
efpecially  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  were  implicated. 
More  than  forty  perfons  were  at  one  time  confined  in  the 
Baftille ;  but  it  was  afcertained,  that  moft  of  them 
had  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  but  were  merely  the  dupes 
of  a  few  impoftors,  who  pretended  to  raife  fpirits,  foretel 
future  events,  and  to  poffefs  many  fecrets  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  Two  women,  La  Vigoureux  and  La  Voifin,  with 
the  brother  of  the  former,  and  a  prieft  called  Le  Sage, 
pretended  fortune-tellers,  were  convidfed  of  being  dealers 
in  poifon,  and  burnt  alive,  on  the  22ft  Feb.  1680  ;  fome 
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others  were  hanged,  and  others  acquitted.  This  clofed 
the  proceedings  of  this  inquifitorial  court,  which  has 
been  accufed  of  being  a  political  engine,  contrived  to 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  Louvois  and  the  raarchionefs  de 
Montefpan.  Voltaire,  however,  admits  that  the  crime  of 
poifoning  infedled  Paris  from  1670  to  1680. 

Concerning  the  effects  of  the  Eau  de  Brinvilliers, 
Pitaval  tells  us,  that  the  marchionefs’s  father  experienced 
violent  effects  from  the  poifon  ;  extraordinary  vomiting, 
infupportable  pain  at  ftomach,  and  great  heat  in  the 
bowels.  He  died  foon  after  his  return  from  his  country- 
feat  at  Paris.  The  brothers,  and  five  other  perfons,  were 
all  taken  ill,  and  affedted  with  vomiting,  after  partaking 
of  a  tart  at  dinner.  On  their  return  from  the  country  to 
Paris,  the  brothers  had  the  appearance  of  perfons  who  had 
been  long  ill ;  and  after  fullering,  the  one  for  two  and 
the  other  for  three  months,  from  naufea  and  vomiting, 
they  died  extremely  emaciated,  and  as  it  were  dried  up, 
without  fever,  though  experiencing  a  burning  fenlation 
in  the  ftomach.  On  opening  the  bodies,  the  ftomach 
and  duodenum  were  black  and  tender,  and  the  liver  gan¬ 
grenous  and  burnt.  Mad.Sevigne  relates,  that  the  mar- 
chionefs  often  poifoned  her  hulband,  that  file  might 
marry  Sainte  Croix  ;  but  that  the  gallant,  having  no  defire 
for  a  wife  of  her  difpofition,  as  often  gave  the  poor  hulband 
an  antidote.  She  is  alfo  faid  to  have  attempted  to  poifon 
her  filler,  but  did  not  fucceed  ;  and  that  Ihe  was  in  the 
habit  of  trying  the  effects  of  her  poifons  on  the  poor,  and 
even  on  the  patients  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  under  pretence 
of  charitably  fupplying  them  with  bifcuils.  But  Voltaire 
pofitively  denies  this  horrible  imputation,  and  fays,  that 
fhe  never  attempted  the  life  of  her  hufband,  who  over¬ 
looked  a  connexion  of  which  he  was  the  caufe. 

The  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Eau,  de 
Brinvilliers,  derived  from  the  examination  of  Sainte 
Croix’s  famous  cafket,  is  not  fatisfadlory.  It  contained 
poifons  enough  to  have  killed  a  whole  community; 
belides  opium,  lunar  cauftic,  antimony,  and  vitriol,  more 
than  feventy-five  pounds  of  corrolive  fublimate,  and  two 
bottles  of  a  liquid  like  water,  with  a  fediment  in  one. 
The  clear  liquid  was  probably  his  real  poifon  ;  as  none 
of  the  other  fubftances  could  have  been  given  fo  as  to 
produce  death,  without  inftantly  being  detected  by  their 
abominable  tafte ;  but  what  this  liquid  was,  we  can  now 
only  conjecture,  for  its  examination,  as  reported  by 
Pitaval,  (hows  that  the  phyficians,  at  that  time,  had  not 
the  flighted  notion  of  the  mode  of  detecting  arfenic  even 
in  fubftance,  much  lefs  in  folution  ;  and  accordingly, 
although  both  the  liquor  and  powder  killed  the  animals 
to  which  they  were  given,  it  is  candidly  admitted,  that 
the  poifon  of  Sainte  Croix  furpafled  the  art  and  capacity 
of  the  phyficians,  and  that  it  baffled  all  their  experiments 
to  difcover  its  conipofition. 

We  have  the  teftimony  of  an  exceedingly  fcarce  book, 
the  Gazettier  Cuirafle,  ou  Anecdotes  de  la  Cour  de 
France,  (printed  privately  in  London  in  1771.)  that  the 
Eau  de  Brinvilliers  was  not  unknown  or  unufed  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.  “  II  y  a  eu  quelques  morts  a  Paris 
depuis  quatre  mois,  qui  n’ont  pas  paru  trop  naturelles; 
mais  cliacun  fe  tait  a  cet  egard.”  And  the  viva-voce 
teftimony  of  the  author,  who  had  then  lately  quitted 
Paris,  and  was  known  to  the  writer  of  this,  was  very 
ftrong  indeed  to  the  fame  effeCI. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  a  prevalent  notion  among  Euro¬ 
peans,  that  t lie  Indians  were  in  poflefflon  of  a  flow  poifon, 
which  could,  like  Aqua  Tofana,  be  fb  adminiftered  as  to 
kill  with  certainty  at  a  given  period  from  its  exhibition  ; 
and  it  was  thought  the  Indian  women  ufed  their  fecret  to 
punifh  their  white  mailers  for  abandoning  their  arms  in 
fearch  of  the  enjoyments  of  their  native  countries.  This 
matter  has,  we  believe,  never  been  inveftigated  ;  but  our 
commentators,  withfome  intelligent  colonial  gentlemen, 
lend  us  to  the  inference,  that  fuch  is  not  the  faift  ;  and 
that  the  frequency  of  deaths  which  happen  to  Europeans 
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after  long  refidence  in  India,  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  (hock  the  conftitution  receives  from  the  climate. 

A  recent  traveller  informs  us,  that  pulverized  diamond 
is  reputed,  among  the  Mahometans  of  rank,  in  the  fouth 
of  India,  to  be  at  once  the  lead  painful,  and  the  molt 
a  (live  and  infallible,  of  all  poifons.  Whatever  doubts 
may  be  entertained  of  the  fact,  there  is  none  regarding 
their  belief  ;  and  the  fuppofed  power  of  diamonds  is  kept 
as  a  laft  refource,  like  the  fword  of  the  Romans  ;  but  we 
have  never  met  with  any  perfon,  who,  from  his  own  know¬ 
ledge,  could  defcribe  its  vifible  effedts.  The  Mahometan 
medical  men  of  that  country,  have  feldom  much  refpedt- 
ability;  and  frequently  are  not  only  ignorant  quacks, 
but  inipoftors ;  perfectly  capable  of  receiving  a  diamond, 
and  returning  arfenic,  or  powdered  quartz;  like  the  apo¬ 
thecary  in  the  very-ltrange  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
who  confiders  the  diamond  as  a  flow  poifon,  and  enters 
into  the  rationale  of  its  mode  of  aftion,  from  the  mecha¬ 
nical  effects  of  its  fpicula.  From  the  narrative  of  Cellini, 
who  alcrihes  his  elcape  from  certain  death  to  the  dilho- 
nefty  of  the  apothecary,  who  appropriated  the  diamond, 
and  returned  glafs  or  land,  the  poifonous  effect  of  dia¬ 
mond  would  l'eem  to  have  been  confidered  as  a  familiar 
fa<5t  in  Italy  in  the  fixteenth  century ;  and  the  fail,  or  the 
error,  in  both  countries,  may  have  a  common  fource, 
which  it  would  be  at  leait  an  obje£t  of  curiofity  to  invef- 
tigate. 

II.  Of  Aerial  Poisons. 

The  term  aerial  poifon  is  an  erroneous  one;  the  real 
caufe  of  death,  being  in  thefe  cafes  the  abfence  of  air,  of 
at  leaft  of  that  peculiar  corporeal  of  air  on  which  the 
health  of  the  blood  depends.  It  is  well  afcertained,  that 
the  mode  in  which  death  is  produced  when  deleterious 
gafes  are  inhaled  is  this.  The  blood  not  having  been 
duly  impregnated  with  air,  black  or  venous  blood  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  brain.  The  brain  immediately  lofes  all  its 
power  ;  the  mufcles  of  the  cheek  no  longer  move  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  will  ;  laftly,  the  heart  flops.  All  this  takes 
place  fo  rapidly  when  deleterious  gafes  are  inhaled,  that 
we  cannot  attribute  any  fpecific  agency  to  the  gas  itfelf, 
but  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  abfence  of  air 
that  kills.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  in  drowning,  hanging, 
or  other  kinds  of  I'uft’ocation. 

It  is  only  after  a  certain  time,  in  various  cafes,  that 
thefe  caufes  produce  permanent  death.  Moll  commonly 
the  body  may  be  rellored  to  life  by  proper  ineafures 
adopted  in  due  time. 

1.  Place  the  body  in  a  proper  temperature.  It  is  of 
courfe  known  to  every  body,  that  a  cooling  of  the  corple 
takes  place  after  death.  This  is  nor,  however,  the  caufe 
of  death  ;  neverthelefs  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  excites 
the  motions  of  all  the  organs ;  fo  let  the  body  be  placed 
carefully  in  a  warm  (ituation,  either  near  the  fire,  or  in 
bed  covered  with  warmed  blankets.  But  if  the  (apparent) 
death  has  been  produced  by  cold,  this  change  would  be 
too  fudderi ;  the  firlt  advance  towards  increaiing  the  heat 
mull  be  to  rub  the  body  with  fnow  or  water.  In  drown¬ 
ing,  as  the  cold  does  not  produce  the  death,  we  may  put 
the  patient  at  once  into  the  warm  temperature.  This 
in  general  is  all  that  can  be  done  till  profeflional  aid 
arrives. 

2.  Inflate  the  Lungs.  This  is  the  mod  important  itep, 
and  there  are  various  ways  of  performing  it.  The  belt 
is  to  introduce  from  the  mouth  a  large  metallic  curved 
tube  into  the  larynx  ;  a  circular  piece  of  leather  which 
Hides  on  this  tubs  is  to  be  then  preffed  down  on  the 
glottis,  and  thus  the  top  of  the  larynx  is  clofed.  A  pair 
of  bellows  is  now  to  be  fixed  to  the  other  end  of  the 
tube,  and  therewith  the  lungs  inflated.  The  lungs 
are  emptied  again  by  preffure  on  the  cheft,  and  again 
filled  by  the  bellow?.  While  occupied  in  deprefiing 
the  cheft,  the  operator  fiaould  at  the  fame  time  rub 
it  with  a  warm  flannel.  Now  it  is  clear  that  a  common 
catheter  will  make  a  very  good  inftrument  for  the 
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above  purpofe  ;  it  is  properly  curved  ;  and,  by  thrufting 
it  through  a  piece  of  leather,  or  folds  of  wet  linen  or 
fponge,  we  obtain  the  apparatus  for  clofmg  the  larynx. 
That  the  otlier  end  of  the  catheter  may  not  fit  any  com¬ 
mon  bellows  that  may  beat  hand  is  no  objection,  becaufe 
a  little  wet  paper,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  it,  will 
prevent  any  efcape  of  the  air.  If  a  catheter  is  not  at 
hand,  fome  recommend  clofing  the  mouth  and  one  nof- 
tril,  and  placing  the  nozzel  of  the  bellows  into  or  in  con- 
ta£l  with  the  other  noltril.  They  direft  us  to  prevent 
the  air  from  palling  into  the  ftomach  by  firmly  prefling 
the  trachea  back  on  the  cefophagus  ;  and  thus  they  lay 
the  lungs  may  be  inflated.  This  feems  to  us  a  very  inef¬ 
fectual  preventive.  Independent  of  the  number  of  per- 
fons  required  to  perform  the  various  offices ;  viz.  one  to 
hold  the  noltril  and  mouth,  one  to  blow  the  bellows,  one 
to  prefs  the  trachea,  one  to  rub  and  deprefs  the  cheft,  it 
can  fcarcely  happen  but  that  one  of  them,  in  the  hurry 
and  terror  of  fuch  a  moment,  lets  the  air  efcape  at  the 
aperture  he  is  employed  to  guard,  and  thus  frultrates  the 
whole  bufinefs.  The  better  way,  therefore,  when  a  cathe¬ 
ter  cannot  be  procured  or  introduced,  is  to  cut  a  fimall 
hole  into  the  front  of  the  trachea,  and  apply  any  pipe,  or 
even  the  nozzel  of  the  bellows,  to  the  aperture.  In  doing 
this,  however,  it  is.ahfolutely  neceflary  to  clofe  the  fupe- 
rior  aperture  of  the  larynx;  otherwife  all  the  air  we  blow 
in  will  efcape  without  going  to  the  lungs.  The  finger 
will,  however,  eafily  prefs  a  fponge  in  the  above  fituation 
fo  as  to  exclude  the  air. 

3.  Let  warm  ftimulating  liquids  be  injeCled  into  the 
ftomach  and  into  the  inteftines.  The  apparatus  we  have 
before  defcribed  for  withdrawing  fluids  is  here  very  ufeful 
to  injeft  them  with. 

4.  Let  friftion  with  warmed  oil,  applied  by  the  hand  or 
a  brufli,  be  employed. 

5.  Let  gentle  fhocks  of  eleftricity  be  palled  through  the 
region  of  the  heart. 

6.  Let  thefe  meafures  be  fteadily  perfevered  in, 
even  for  many  hours  ;  and,  laftly,  do  nothing  elfe ;  for 
there  are  many  proceedings  advifed  by  the  ignorant, 
which  are  injurious;  fuch  as  hanging  the  head  down,  rub¬ 
bing  the  body  with  fpirits,  and  fo  on. 

Cafes  of  afphyxia  from  hanging  generally  require  bleed¬ 
ing,  as  apopleCtic  fymptoms  are  commonly  induced  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  ftill-born  infants,  who  are 
born  with  afphyxia,  require  a  treatment  fimilar  to  that 
juft  defcribed,  while  thofe  born  apopleCtic  require 
bleeding  from  the  navel,  a  meafure  direCtly  oppofite. 

As  to  the  poll  mortem  appearances  which  aerial  poifons 
produce;  in  thofe  who  have  been  hanged,  a  red  ring  is 
feen  round  the  neck,  the  face  i^  fwollen  and  black.  In 
thofe  drowned,  there  are  a  dark  livor  on  the  counte¬ 
nance,  and  an  abfence  of  the  marks  of  compreflion  on 
the  neck.  Suffocation  from  deleterious  gafes  is  marked 
by  a  pale  complexion.  When  water  is  difcovered  in  the 
lungs  of  drowned  perfons,  it  pafles  in  after  death,  fince 
animals  taken  immediately  from  the  water  are  feldom 
found  to  have  received  any.  Other  appearances  on  dif- 
feClion,  are — a  collapfed  ftate  of  the  lungs,  the  heart  on 
the  right  fide  turgid  with  blood,  the  left  fide  and  the 
venal  lyftem  empty  5  water  fometimes  in  the  ftomach. 

III.  Of  Poisonous  Wounds,  Stings,  Bites,  &c. 

Many  poifons  inferted  into  wounds  cnufe  the  fame 
aCfion  as  if  admitted  into  the  ftomach.  Some,  on  the 
other  hand,  fatal  taken  into  the  ftomach,  have  no  deadly 
influence  in  a  wound  ;  and  again,  the  reverfe  of  the  latter 
propofition  is  alfo  true.  Thus  the  preparations  of  mercury 
and  arienic  kill  when  abforbed  from  other  furfaces  befides 
the  ftomach  ;  but  the  acids  and  alkalis  do  not.  Thus 
the  poifon  of  the  viper  and  other  ferpents  may  be  fwal- 
lowed  with  impunity,  but  produce  violent  efteCfs  when 
inferted  into  the  fmalleft  punClure,  while  the  Upas  antfhar 
and  Pruffic  acid  are  equally  fatal  by  both  inlets. 

Of  the  dreadful  powers  of  the  fernent  tribes  to  infliCt 
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poifonous  wounds,  w-e  have  given  an  ample  account  un¬ 
der  the  article  Coluber.  It  belongs  to  this  place  to 
notice  only  the  mode  of  cure.  This  varies  fomevvhat 
according  to  the  virulence  of  the  poifon.  The  bite  of  the 
viper,  in  this  country,  feldom  requires  any  thing  further 
than  to  wafli  the  wound  with  a  little  ammonia,  and  ad- 
minifter  fome  ftimulating  or  tonic  medicine.  But,  in  the 
formidable  attacks  which  follow  the  bites  of  fome  foreign 
ferpents,.  fecurity  can  only  be^afforded  by  palling  a  liga¬ 
ture  round  the  wounded  limb  fo  tightly  as  to  ftop  the 
circulation,  by  laying  open  the  wound  freely,  and  apply¬ 
ing  very  fcrong  cauftics,  or  even  the  actual  cautery,  or, 
what  is  ftill  better,  by  completely  and  at  once  cutting 
out  the  part.  Poifonous  wounds  are  feldom  met  with. 
Under  the  article  Archery,  vol.  ii.  we  have  defcribed 
the  mode  in  which  among  certain  favages  poifonous 
wounds  are  inflicted.  Since  that  time,'  the  peculiar  fub- 
ftances  ufed  have  been  difcovered.  Thefe  are  of  various 
kinds. 

The  Upas,  or  poifon-tree  of  Java,  has  been  the  fubjeft 
of  very  marvellous  ftories.  N.  P.  Foerfch,a  furgeon  in  the 
Dutch  Eaft-India  company’s  fervice,  wrote  an  account, 
(publifhed  in  Holland,  1783,)  which  afcri.bes  to  this  tree 
fuch  dreadful  effedfts,  that  nobody  can  approach  it  with¬ 
out  rifk  of  death;  and  hence  that  the  juice  is  gathered 
only  by  criminals,  of  whom  eight  in  ten  generally  periih 
in  the  performance  of  their  talk.  The  tree,  he  tells  us, 
he  found  fituated  in  the  illand  of  Java,  about  27  leagues 
from  Batavia,  14  from  Soura  Charta,  the  emperor’s  fear, 
and  about  13  from  Tinkjoe,  the  reftdence  of  the  ful tan  of 
Java.  It  is  lurrounded  on  all  ftdes  by  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains;  and  the  adjacent  country,  for  twelve  miles  round 
the  tree,  is  entirely  barren,  and  is  covered  only  with  Hones 
and  dead  bodies.  He  defcribes  likewife  the  execution  of 
thirteen  fai'thlefs  concubines  of  the  king  or  emperor  of 
Bantam  (in  1776),  which  was  performed  by  a  lancet 
dipped  in  the  juice  of  this  tree;  with  other  wonderful  par¬ 
ticulars.  This  account  is  known  to  be  entirely  fa  life :  it 
lias  even  been  denied  that  any  poifonous  tree,  called 
Upas ,  exifts  in  Java;  but  recent  and  'refp’flable  authors 
all'ert,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  poifonous  trees  in 
Java.  The  firtt,  called  Antfhar ,  anfwers  to  the  Upas  of 
Macaflar,  and  the  other  ealtern  iflands.  It  is  one  of  the 
largeft  trees  in  Java;  and,  contrary  to  Foerfcli’s  aflertion 
of  its  deleterious  influence  on  vegetation,  grows  only  in 
the  thickeft  forefts,  and  its  Item  is  clofely  befet  with 
flirubs.  It  has  a  whitilh  bark,  which  near  the  root  is  half 
an  inch  thick  ;  and  it  is  at  this  part  that  incifions  are 
made,  and  the  poifonous  lap,  or  juice,  col  1  e<5l ed .  It  pro¬ 
duces  no  bad  effect  on  thofe  who  approach,  or  even 
afcend  it;  but,  when  largely  wounded  or  felled,  the 
effluvia  it  emits  affefl  thofe  who  areexpofed  to  them  with 
a  troublefome  cutaneous  eruption.  The  natives  add  hot 
fpices  to  the  juice  when  they  prepare  it  for  ufe ;  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  fuch  a  procefs  adds  any  force  to  the  poifon. 
The  other  poifonous  tree  of  Java  is  the  TJJxeitUi.  Its 
juice  is  extracted  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  and  is 
boiled  until  it  acquires  the  confluence  of  fyrup.  Its 
effects  are  more  violent  than  thofe  of  the  antfhar,  and  are 
differently  manifefted;  the  antfhar  deftroying  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  heart  primarily,  the  tlhettik  thofe  of  the 
brain.  Dr.  Horfefield  (in  the  feventh  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Batavian  Society)  tells  us,  that,  in  ani¬ 
mals  killed  by  the  antfhar,  the  large  veffels  in  the  thorax, 
aorta,  and  venre  cavte,  were  found  in  an  excelfive  degree 
of  diftention  ;  the  lungs  were  uniformly  filled  in  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  degree  with  blood,  which,  in  this  vifcus  and 
in  the  aorta,  ftill  retained  a  florid  colour,  and  was  com¬ 
pletely  oxygenated.  The  veffels  of  the  liver,  of  the  fto- 
ntach  and  inteftines,  were  alfo  more  than  naturally  diften- 
ded,  but  not  in  the  fame  degree  as  thofe  of  the  breaft. 
In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  a  final  1  quantity  of  ferum 
was  fometimes  effufed.  The  ftomach  was  always  diften- 
ded  with  air;  and  in  thefe  inftances  in  which  the  adftion 
of  the  poifon  was  gradual,  and  in  which  vomiting  fuper- 
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veiled  in  the  courfe  of  the  fvmptoms,  its  internal  coat 
was  covered  with  froth.  The  brain  indicated  lefs  of  the 
afiion  of  the  poifon  than  the  vifcera  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen.  In  fome  inftances  it  was  perfectly  natural,  in 
others  marks  of  a  fniall  degree  of  inflammation  weredif- 
covered.  The  appearances  obferved  in  the  animals  de- 
itroyed  by  the  tfhettik  were  very  different.  In  a  number 
of  difleftions,  the  vifcera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were 
found  nearly  in  a  natural  date ;  and  the  large  vefl’els  of 
the  thorax  exhibited  that  condition  in  which  they  are 
ufually  found  after  death  from  other  poifons.  But  the 
brain  and  the  dura  mater  fliowed  marks  of  a  moft  violent 
and  exceflive  affefticn.  In  fome  inftances,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  rednefs  of  the  dura  mater  wasfoftrong,  that,  on 
firft  infpeftion,  Dr.  H.  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  confequence 
of  a  blow  previoufly  received,  until  he  found,  by  repeated 
examinations,  that  this  is  a  univerfal  appearance  after 
death  from  tfhettik.  See  Staunton’s  Embafly  to  China, 
vol.  i.  p.  272,  3. 

Another  poifon  of  a  moft  formidable  nature,  and 
which  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  tribes  that  prepare  it  to  envenom 
the  points  of  their  arrows,  is  called  the  Wourali.  The 
tribes  in  queftion  are  Indians  inhabiting  the  extreme 
wilds  of  South  America,  between  the  Oronooko  and 
Amazon  rivers.  The  compofition  of  this  poifon  was 
difcovered  by  a  Mr.  Waterton,  who  performed  a  perilous 
journey  of  four  months  to  obtain  the  information.  The 
ingredients  are  fo  numerous,  and  the  preparation  accom¬ 
panied  by  fo  many  apparently  fuperftitious  obfervances, 
that  the  effective  ingredients  in  this  compofition  can 
fcarcely  be  fixed  upon.  A  peculiar  fort  of  ant,  the  fangs 
of  Snakes,  an  infeft  of  a  poifonous  kind,  and  the  wourali- 
vine,  are  the  moft  important ;  but  the  laft  ingredient  is 
perhaps  the  grand  agent.  This  poifon  evidently  aft 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  :  quiefcence,  followed 
by  nodding  of  the  head,  then  by  convullive  movements, 
fupervenes  to  a  wound;  and  the  animal  is  dead  in  five 
minutes. 

Among  the  recent  difcoveries  of  chemiftry,  many  fub- 
flances  have  been  found  poflefled  of  a  fimilarly-violent 
control  over  the  vital  functions.  Pruflic  acid  and  the 
empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco  are  the  moft  powerful. 
Though  the  fuddennefs  with  which  thefe  poifons  aft 
renders  any  attempt  to  counteract  their  operation  nearly 
futile,  we  ftiould  not  give  up  the  matter  without  an  effort. 
The  experiments  which  Mr,  Brodie  has  detailed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  181 1,  lead  to  the  inference, 
that  moft  of  thefe  poifons  operate  by  annulling  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  brain,  but  that  the  other  functions  of  the 
body  are  only  deranged  fecondarily.  He  found,  on  open¬ 
ing  the  bodies  of  animals  poifoned  by  alcohol,  Pruflic 
acid,  aconite,  and  the  woorali,  or  the  empyreumatic  oil 
of  tobacco,  that  the  heart  was  ftill  beating,  and  circulating 
venous  blood;  and  moreover,  that  the  fcarlet  colour  of 
the  blood  might  be  reftored  by  artificial  refpiration. 
Hence  it  wfas  naturally  inferred,  that,  as  the  death  of  the 
heart  could  only  in  thefe  cafes  be  a  Secondary  effeCt  of  the 
want  of  refpiration,  and  the  latter  again  merely  a  confe¬ 
quence  of  inaction  of  the  brain,  life  might  be  reftored  by 
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the  ufual  refufcitating  procefs.  This  inference  was  well 
borne  out  by  the  following  experiment.  Mr.  Brodie 
inoculated  a  rabbit  with  a  drop  of  the  bitter-almond  oil, 
and  placed  the  animal  in  a  temperature  of  900.  In  two 
minutes  the  poifon  had  begun  to  aCt ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
five,  death  had  apparently  enfued  3  but  the  heart  conti¬ 
nued  to  beat.  By  inferting  a  tube  in  the  noftrils,  artifi¬ 
cial  refpiration  was  kept  up  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five 
times  in  a  minute  :  fix  minutes  after  it  was  begun,  the 
animal  moved  his  head  and  legs,  and  made  an  effort  to 
breathe.  Convulfions  followed,  and  he  was  again  ftill ; 
but  he  made  frefh  efforts  to  breathe,  and  the  artificial  ref¬ 
piration,  at  the  end  of  Sixteen  minutes,  was  discontinued. 
In  a  fhort  time  he  attempted  to  get  up  ;  and,  after  relap- 
fing  into  a  dozing  ftate  once  or  twice,  he  gradually  reco¬ 
vered.  In  lefs  than  two  hours  he  was  quite  well,  and  he 
continued  fo  on  the  following  day.  Here,  then,  is  an 
inftance  of  artificial  refpiration  being  ufed  with  complete 
fuccefs,  where  the  animation  was  fufpended  by  an  injury 
to  the  brain,  an  injury  quite  fure  of  proving  fatal  but  for 
this  meafure.  We  believe  this  treatment  has  never  been 
applied  to  the  human  body;  but,  fliould  a  profeffional 
man  be  called  to  a  cafe  in  which  thefe  dreadful  poifons 
had  juft  produced  their  effeCts,  it  would  certainly  be  im¬ 
proper  to  omit  an  exertion  of  this  kind  ;  and  indeed, 
if  the  quantity  were  very  minute,  we  fliould  have  much 
confidence  in  the  refult. 

The  tarantula  and  the  Scorpion  give  fevere  bites,  which 
require  laying  open,  and  the  application  of  ammonia; 
alfo,  on  account  of  conftitutional  difturbance  they  pro¬ 
duce,  the  adminiftration  of  narcotics.  The  bites  of  the  bee 
and  hornet  of  this  country  are  bed  treated  by  cooling 
lotions :  in  all  cafes  the  fangs  of  thefe  infefts  ftiould  be 
Squeezed  out  of  the  flefli. 

The  killing  a  perfon  by  poifoning  was,  heretofore, 
held  more  criminal  than  any  other  murder,  becaufe  of 
its  Secrecy,  which  prevents  all  defence  againftit ;  whereas 
moft  open  murders  give  the  party  killed  fome  opportu¬ 
nity  of  refiftance.  For  this*  reafon,  offenders  guilty  of 
poifoning  any  perfon  were  anciently  judged  to  a  Severer 
punifhment  than  other  offenders.  Richard  Roofe  (other- 
wife  Cooke)  was  attainted  of  high  treafon,  for  putting 
poifon  into  a  pot  of  pottage  boiling  in  the  bifliop  of  Ro- 
chefter’s  kitchen,  by  which  two  perfons  were  poifoned  ; 
and  there  was  a  particular  ftatute  made  for  his  punifh¬ 
ment  ;  viz.  by  the  ftatute  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9,  it  was 
enafted,  that  he  ftiould  be  boiled  to  death,  and  that 
in  future  wilful  murder  by  poifoning  ftiould  be  ad¬ 
judged  treafon;  but  this  aft  was  repealed  by  the  general 
operation  of  the  aftsof  Edw.  VI,  and  Mary,  repealing  all 
new  treafons. 

By  43  Geo.  I  IT.  c.  58,  any  perfon  adminiflering  poifon 
with  intent  to  murder  another,  or  to  procure  the  mif- 
carriage  of  a  woman  quick  with  child,  is  declared  guilty 
of  felony  without  clergy :  and  perfons  adminiflering 
medicines  to  procure  mifcarriage,  though  the  woman  is 
not  quick  with  child,  are  declared  guilty  of  felony,  pu- 
nifhable  by  imprifonment  or  transportation. 
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TopOI'SON,  v.  a.  To  infedt  with  poifon  s 
Virtue,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence. 

The  fureft  guard  is  innocence. 

Quivers  and  bows,  and  poifon’ d  darts, 

Are  only  us’d  by  guilty  hearts.  Rofcommon. 

To  attack,  injure  or  kill  by  poifon  given. — He  was  fo 
difcouraged,  that  he  poifoned  himfelf  and  died.  2  Macc. 

x.  13. 

Drink  with  Walters,  or  with  Chartres  eat; 

They’ll  never  poifon  you,  they’ll  only  cheat.  Pope. 

To  corrupt;  to  taint. — Notions  with  which  the  fchools 
had  poifoned  our  youth,  and  which  only  ferved  to  draw 
the  prince  to  govern  amifs,  but  proved  no  fecurity  to 
him  when  the  people  were  grown  weary  of  ill-govern¬ 
ment.  Davenant. 

The  other  mefTenger, 

Whofe  welcome,  I  perceiv’d,  had  poilon'd  mine.  Shake fp, 

POI'SON-ASH.  n 

- OAK.  1 _  „ 

i  See  Rhus. 

- WOOD.  ) 

POI'SON-BERRY.  See  CestrVm. 

- - BUSH.  See  Euphorbia. 

POISON  CO'VE,  a  cove  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
North  America,  fo  called  by  Capt.  Vancouver,  becaufe 
mufcles  were  found  in  it  of  a  poifonous  quality,  and  by 
eating  of  which  one  of  his  feamen  died. 

POI  SON-NUT.  See  Strychnos. 

POI'SON-TREE,  or  Upas.  See  p.  825. 

POI'SONER,  f.  One  who  poifons : 

So  many  mifchiefs  were  in  one  combin’d  ; 

So  much  one  fingle  pois’ner  coft  mankind.  Dryden. 

A  corrupter. — Wretches  who  live  upon  other  men’s  fins, 
the  common  poifoners  of  youth,  getting  their  very  bread 
by  the  damnation  of  fouls.  South. 

POI'SONFUL,  adj.  Replete  with  venom. — They  may 
know  his  poyfonfull  heart  againft  this  country  and  againft 
oiir  liberty.  Apol.  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  1581. — The 
fpider,  a  poyfonfull  vermine,  yet  climbs  to  the  roof  of  the 
king’s  palace.  Dr.  White's  Serm.  1615. 

POI'SQNING,  f.  An  adl  of  adminiftering  or  killing 
by  poifon. — This  earl,  after  all  his  poifonings  and  murder- 
ings,  was  himfelf  poifoned  by  that  which  was  prepared 
for  others.  A/hmole. 

AfiafTinations,  poifonings ;  the  deeper 

My  guilt,  the  blacker  his  ingratitude.  Gray's  Agrippina. 

POI'SONOUS,  adj.  Venomous;  having  the  qualities 
of  poifon. — A  lake,  that  has  no  frefh  water  running  into 
it,  will,  by  heat  and  its  ftagnation,  turn  into  a  (linking 
rotten  puddle,  fending  forth  naufeous  and  poifonous 
fteams.  Cheyne. 

Not  Sirius  (hoots  a  fiercer  flame, 

When  with  his  poifonous  breath  he  blafts  the  Iky.  Dryden. 

POPSONOUSLY,  adv.  Venomoufly.  — •  Men  more 
eafily  pardon  ill  things  done  than  faid;  fuch  a  peculiar 
rancour  and  venom  do  they  leave  behind  in  men’s  minds, 
and  fo  much  more  poifonovjly  and  incurably  does  the 
ferpent  bite  with  his  tongue  than  his  teeth.  South. 

PQI'SONOUSNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  poifon¬ 
ous  ;  venomoufnefs. 

POISSI'NE,  a  fmall  town  of  Swiflerland,  on  an  arm  of 
the  Reufs,  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Neufchatel.  Here 
are  large  cotton-manufaflures. 

POISSON'  ( Nicholas- Jofeph),  a  learned  French  pried 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  who  flouriftied  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  the  year 
of  whofe  birth  was  not  known  to  his  biographers.  He 
entered  the  celebrated  community  above  mentioned  in 
1660.,  and  fome  years  afterwards  travelled  into  Italy, 
where  he  refided  a  confiderable  time.  His  genius  and 
erudition  fecured  him  a  ready  introduction  to  the  mod 
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diftinguiffced  literary  characters  in  the  different  cities 
which  he  vifited,  particularly  at  Rome,  Venice,  and 
Padua;  and  he  employed  himfelf  in  writingan  account  of 
their  talents,  purfuits,  and  learned  labours, therefult  of  his 
own  knowledge  and  obfervation,  as  well  as  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  was  enabled  to  colled  in  his  inter- 
courfe  with  other  men  of  learning.  This  account  he 
afterwards  methodifed  and  retouched,  and,  in  1678,  fent 
it  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Rome.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  was  never  publifhed,  as  it  could  not  fail  to 
furnifh  many  interefting  particulars  relating  to  his 
learned  contemporaries,  which  would  have  proved  pe¬ 
culiarly  acceptable  to  biographers,  as  well  as  to  the  hif- 
torians  of  the  literature  of  his  time.  After  his  return 
to  France,  he  was  chofen  fuperior  of  the  houfe  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  congregation  at  Vendome.  His  principal  pro¬ 
duction  was  publilhed  at  Lyons,  in  1706,  under  the  title 
of  “  DeleCtus  ACtoruin  Ecclefise  Univerfalis,  feu  nova 
Summa  Conciliorum,  Epiftolarum,  Decretorum  Sanc¬ 
torum  Pontificum,  Capitularum  et  quibus  Ecclefise  Fides 
et  Difciplina  niti  folent,”  in  2  vols.  folio;  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fecond  volume  confiding  of  notes  on  the 
councils.  Father  Poilfon’s  ftudies,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  but  were  extended  like- 
wife  to  the  mathematical  fciences.  He  lived  in  habits  of 
friendftiip  with  Des  Cartes,  and  was  intimately  conver- 
fant  with  his  writings.  In  1668,  he  printed  Des  Cartes’S 
treatifes  on  Mechanics,  and  on  Mufic,  with  a  commen¬ 
tary ;  and,  in  1670,  he  publifhed  fome  highly-etteemed 
remarks  on  that  philofopher's  Diflertatio  de  Methodo 
reCte  regendse  Rationis,  &c.  After  the  death  of  Des 
Cartes,  queen  Chriflina  of  Sweden  and  M.  Clerfelier,  a  dif- 
cipleof  that  great  man,  weredefirous  of  engaging  him  to 
undertake  the  compofition  of  his  life,  offering  to  hir- 
nifh  him  with  all  neceffary  materials  ;  but  he  declined  that 
talk,  upon  the  plea  that  it  would  interfere  too  much 
with  his  other  labours,  immediately  connected  with  his 
clerical  profeflion.  He  died  at  Lyons  in  1710,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  He  left  behind  him  a  treatife  “  On  Bene¬ 
fices,”  and  another  “  On  the  Ufages  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church,”  neither  of  which  has  been  committed  to  the 
prefs.  Gen.  Biog. 

POISSON'S,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  the 
Upper  Marne,  on  the  Rongeaut,  with  1800  inhabitants. 
It  has  confiderable  iron  w’orks  ;  and  is  four  miles  ealt- 
fouth-eaft  of  Joinville,  and  fourteen  fouth-eaft  of  Vaffy. 

POI'SSY,  a  town  of  France,  fituated  on  the  Seine. 
It  has  2500  inhabitants,  and  large  weekly  cattle  mar¬ 
kets,  from  which  Paris  is  in  a  great  meafure  lupplied.  It 
gave  birth  to  Louis  XI.  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Verfailles. 

POITIE'RS,  a  large  town  in  the  weft  of  France,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  La  Vienne,  fituated  on  rifing 
ground,  near  the  river  Clain.  It  might  be  ranked 
among  the  firft  cities  of  France,  if  its  population  were 
at  all  proportioned  to  its  extent;  but  a  great  portion  of 
the  fpace  inclofed  by  its  walls  is  occupied  by  gardens 
and  cultivated  fields,  fo  that  the  total  population  does  not 
exceed  21,300.  It  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  all 
built  in  a  mean  and  antiquated  ftyle.  The  ftreets  are 
for  the  moft  part  deep,  winding,  and  ill  paved.  It  has 
feveral  fquares,  the  finelt  of  which  is  the  Place  Royale, 
fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  furrounded  with 
good  buildings.  Poitiers  has  no  public  edifices  worth 
notice,  except  its  churches.  The  cathedral  is  in  the 
Gothic  ftyle,  and  wants  only  a  little  more  elevation. 
Of  the  other  churches,  the  moft  interefting  is  that  of 
St.  Hilaire.  To  the  antiquary  the  town  prefents  feveral 
Roman  antiquities,  viz.  fome  arches  of  an  aquedudt,  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  few  fcattered  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  triumphal  arch.  Its  literary  inftitutions  are 
an  univerfity  on  a  fmall  fcale,  a  royal  college,  or  pro¬ 
vincial  high  fchool,  and  an  athenaeum.  It  has  alfo  a 
public  library,  and  a  botanical  garden.  Thefe,  together 
with  agreeable  walks  and  commodious  baths,  give  a 
certain  degree  of  attradtion  to  the  place.  Its  trade  is 
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very  limited,  being  confined  to  a  few  products  of  the  fur- 
rounding  country.  Its  only  manufactures  conlift  of 
woollen  caps  and  ftockings,  leather,  and  gloves.  It  is  the 
feat  of  a  royal  court,  and  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
departmental  adminiftration  ;  alfo  the  fee  of  a  bifhop. 

The  name  of  Poitiers  has  long  been  familiar  to  the 
Britifh,  from  the  celebrated  victory  of  the  fon  of  Edward 
III.  furnamed  the  Black  Prince,  gained  over  the  French 
on  13th  September,  1354.  It  is  85  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Tours,  and  250  foil th- weft  of  Paris.  Lat.  46.  35. 
N.  Ion.  o.  20.  43.  E. 

POI'TMANSDORF,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Neifie  :  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Grotkau. 

POITOU',  the  name,  before  the  revolution,  of  a  large 
province  of  France,  bounded  by  Anjou  on  the  north, 
Saintonge  on  the  fouth,  and  the  ocean  on  the  weft.  It 
was  divided  intoUpper  and  Lower  Poitou,  and  was  about 
210  miles  in  length  by  70  in  breadth.  It  is  now  divided 
into  three  departments  :  La  Vienne,  the  Deux  Sevres, 
and  La  Vendee.  Fora  more  detailed  account  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  fee  thefe  departments  refpedtively. 

POI'TREL,  f  [ poittrel ,  from  poitrine,  breaft,  Fr.] 
Armour  for  the  breaft  of  a  horfe. 

POITU',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Finland  ; 
thirty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Abo. 

POI'VRE  (N.),  a  traveller,  and  intendant  of  the  Ifles  of 
France  and  Bourbon,  was  born  in  171s  at  Lyons.  He 
entered  into  a  congregation  of  foreign  miffionaries,  by 
whom  he  was  fent  to  China,  a  great  part  of  which  empire 
he  traverfed  as  a  philofophical  obferver.  Having  been 
thrown  into  prifon  in  confequence  of  a  miftake,  he  de¬ 
fended  himfelf  fo  well  before  a  mandarin  in  the  Chinefe 
language,  that  he  was  honourably  difcharged.  On  his 
return  to  Europe,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  an  arm 
in  an  engagement  with  an  Englifh  veftel;  and  his  firft 
obfervation  on  the  accident  was,  that  he  was  difabled  for 
a  painter.  He  was  alfo  obliged  to  renounce  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  profeftion  ;  but  the  India  company,  to  whom  he 
was  known  as  an  active  and  intelligent  perfon,  employed 
him  in  1749  to  eftablifh  a  new  branch  of  commerce  in 
Cochin-china.  In  this  undertaking  he  difplayed  great 
talents  for  bufinefs,  with  the  rnoft  fcrupulous  integrity. 
His  fuccefs  caufed  him  in  1766  to  be  fent  by  the  duke  de 
Choifeul  as  intendant  to  the  Ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon, 
for  the  purpofe  of  ihtroducing  improvements  into  thofe 
colonies.  M.  Poivre  fully  anfwered  the  ends  of  his 
million.  (See  Mauritius,  vol.  xiv.  p.  563.)  On  his 
return  to  France  he  went  to  breathe  his  Lift  at  his  native 
city,  Lyons,  where  he  .died  of  a  dropfy  of  the  cheft  in 
17S6.  This  able  and  eftimable  man  was  the  author  of 
the  following  works  :  1.  Voyage  d’un  Philofophe,  nmo. 
1768,  containing  a  brief  account  of  his  obfervations  on 
Alia,  Africa,  and  America,  chiefly  relative  to  agriculture, 
in  which  art  he  was  a  kind  of  enthufiaft.  2.  A  Memoir 
on  the  preparation  and  dying  of  Silk.  3.  Remarks  on 
the  Hiftory  and  Manners  of  China.  4.  Difcourfes  addrefied 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon. 
He  left  fome  manufcripts  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Lyons,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Monthly  Rev.  vol.  lxx. 

POIX,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  the  Somme, 
fituated  in  a  hollow  on  the  fmall  river  Poix.  Population 
1100  :  feventeen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Amiens. 

POIZE.  See  Poise. 

PO'KA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  Bahar:  thirty  miles 
north  of  Bettyar. 

POKARY'A,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fixteen  miles  fouth 
of  Nattore. 

POKE,  f.  [pocca,  Sax.  poche,  Fr.  yoke,  Icel.]  A  bag; 
a  lack,  in  the  north  of  England. — I  will  not  buy  a  pig  in 
a  poke.  Camden's  Rem. 

She  fuddenly  unties  the  poke, 

Which  out  of  it  fent  fuch  a  fmoke, 

As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke. 

So  grievous  was  the  pother.  Drayton's  Nymphid. 

To  POKE,  v.  a.  [pohaj  Swedilh.]  To  feel  in  the  dark  ; 
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to  fearch  any  thing  with  a  long  inftrument. — If  thefe 
prefumed  eyes  be  clipped  off,  they  will  make  ufe  of  their 
protrulions  or  horns,  and  puke  out  their  way  as  before. 
Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

POKE  (Virginian),  f.  in  botany.  See  Phytolacca. 

POKECHU',  a  town  of  Bengal :  nine  miles  north  of 
Toree. 

PO'KER,  f.  The  iron  bar  with  which  men  ftir  the 
fire.  Johnfon. — If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  ftir  the 
fire  with  the  tongs.  Swift’s  Rules  to  Servants. 

With  poker  fiery  red 

C  rack  the  ftones,  and  melt  the  lead.  Swift. 

POKETAL'ICO,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  runs  into  the  Kenhawa  in  lat.  38.  16.  N. 
Ion.  81.  51.  W. 

POKTLIES,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  twelve  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Vienna. 

POK'GONG,  or  Pega'am,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Bur- 
man  empire,  now  in  ruins.  Thefe  ruins  were  vifited  by 
Capt.  Cox,  while  a  refident  in  the  Burman  empire,  in 
1797.  The  following  account  is  extraifted  from  his  Jour¬ 
nal. 

“  0£f.  22.  Went  on-ftiore  to  view  the  ruins  of  this  an¬ 
cient  city.  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  an  old  pagoda,  by  fe- 
veral  flights  of  narrow  ruinous  flairs.  The  two  lower 
ftories  have  a  flight  in  each  angle,  arched  over  and  fteep. 
The  firft  about  a  yard  broad,  and  in  height  from  the  fteps 
to  the  top  of  the  arch  about  five  feet,  ending  in  a  fmall 
turret  placed  over  the  angie,  and  from  the  door  of  which 
only  they  receive  light.  The  height  of  the  whole  of  the 
firft  flight  and  ftory  is  about  forty  feet.  The  height  of 
the  fecond  nearly  the  fame,  but  the  arch  lower,  and  paf- 
fages  narrower;  the  reft  of  the  fteps  are  on  the  outfide, 
leading  to  the  top  of  three  other  ftories,  from  whence  the 
dome  rifes.  The  firft  two  ftories  are  furrounded  by  a  go¬ 
thic  arched  gallery,  along  which  are  arranged  various 
images  of  their  deities.  The  building  itfelf  is  quadran¬ 
gular,  each  face  fronting  the  four  cardinal  points;  with  a 
projecting  portico,  and  correfponding  niches  within, 
wherein  is  placed  on  a  throne  or  altar  a  coloflalgilt  figure 
of  Godomah.  The  principal  figure  feems  uniformly  to 
be  placed  to  the  eaft,  where  there  is  the  grejteft  projec¬ 
tion  for  the  flicker  of  thofe  who  come  to  pay  their  devo¬ 
tions.  From  the  top  of  this  pagoda  I  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  remains  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country, 
which,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  river,  is  rugged  downs;  fterile,  uncultivated,  and 
covered  with  ferubby  bufhes,  &c.  To  the  fouth-eaft, 
about  three  miles  inland,  a  rugged  ridge  of  hills  rifes  ab¬ 
ruptly  from  the  common  level  of  the  country,  and  extends 
about  five  or  fix  miles  north  and  fouth.  The  ruins  of 
the  pagodas  extend  about  four  or  five  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  inland  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 
I  counted  to  the  fouth  of  me  fifty  ;  and  to  the  north¬ 
ward  there  might  be  feventy  more  diftinguifliable,  of  va¬ 
rious  forms  and  fizes;  but  numberlefs  others  have  funk 
into  indiftinguifhable  mafies  of  rubbifh,  overgrown  with 
weeds;  and  the  plain  is  every-where  covered  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  materials.  Immediately  above  the  bank, 
where  my  boat  lay,  is  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  weftern 
curtain  of  the  fort;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
ea Award,  parallel  to  it,  I  paffed  through  a  breach  in  the 
eaftern  curtain,  and  think  I  faw  the  north  angle  baftion, 
about  700  yards  from  me.  The  wall  is  compofed  of  fmall 
bricks  and  mud,  about  fourteen  cubits  thick  ;  and  has 
the  remains  of  a  dry  foflfe  without.  The  weft  front,  which 
meafures  at  the  bafe  about  183  feet,  and,,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  judge  by  my  eye,  is  about  200  feet  in  height.  It  is 
built  of  bricks  of  two  dimenfions  :  the  largeft,  which  are 
ufed  in  the  body  of  the  building,  are  17  inches  long,  8f 
broad,  and  3f-  thick;  the  leaft  are  14!  long,  7|  broad, 
and  if  thick.  They  are  well  burnt,  and  joined  together 
with  great  fkill  and  nicety.  Their  furface  and  edges, 
being  ground,  perfe&ly  correfpond,  and  lie  fo  dole  as 
that  not  the  leaft  cement  can  be  feen  between  them  ;  if 
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Xtiy  was  ufed,  it  mud  be  a  very  fine  gluten.  As  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  exterior  furface  of  the  body  of  the  building, 
the  mafonry  is  the  bed  I  have  ever  feen.  The  whole 
building  has  been  plaftered  over  in  theufual  manner;  and 
it  is  where  this  platter  has  fcaled  off  that  the  workman- 
fliip  is  to  be  obferved. 

“A  little  further  to  the  eaftward,  without  the  walls  of 
the  fort,  is  another  about  the  fize  of  the  one  I  iketched, 
but  fomewhat  different  in  form.  It  has  been  repaired  and 
beautified  by  the  prefent  prince  of  Pagaam,  and  is  deferv- 
ing  of  more  attention  than  my  time  or  circumftances 
would  permit  me  to  beftow  on  it.  It  is  alfo  quadrangular, 
but  its  porticos  projeft  further;  the  fpire  is  loftier, 
and  it  has  two  vaulted  galleries  furrounding  it,  in  the 
walls  of  which  are  numerous  niches  filled  with  various 
images  of  their  deities.  In  the  four  principal  centre 
niches  are  four  ereCt  coloffal  gilt  images  of  Godornah, 
about  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  Handing  on  the  lotos- 
flower.  It  is  remarkable  that  thefe  have  all  crifped  hair. 
ThePoonghees  deny  that  they  have  any  affinity  with  Caf- 
fres ;  but  fay,  that,  when  Godornah  affumed  the  religious 
habit,  he  cut  off  his  hair  with  his  fword,  leaving  it  rugged 
or  furrowed  ;  and  the  features  of  a  genuine  Burmhan 
have  a  good  deal  of  the  Caffre  call.  Thefe  principal 
niches  form  a  kind  of fanClum  fan&orurn,  and  are  railed  off 
fo  as  to  prevent  the  too  near  approach  of  the  multitude. 
Over  each  figure  isfufpended  a  chattre  (umbrella)  of  do¬ 
minion.  In  the  veftibule  of  the  weftern  front  is  a  large 
Hone  with  the  prints  of  the  feet  of  Godornah.  Thefe  are 
only  reprefentations  of  thofe  facred  impreffions  which  he 
has  left  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  particularly  in  the 
Burmhan  dominions.  The  following  are  the  rough  di- 
menfions  which  I  took  of  the  building,  to  form  a  ground 
plan  from :  The  outer  wall  of  the  portico  14.  feet  thick, 
breadth  of  the  paffage  10  feet.  Portico  or  veftibule, 
length  40  feet,  breadth  21,  height  35,  paffage  of  ditto  to 
firft  cloifter  or  gallery  14  feet  length,  breadth  ro  feet. 
Firft  gallery  greateft  length  143  feet,  breadth  86,  paffage 
thence  to  the  inner  gallery  14  feet,  breadth  10  feet;  in¬ 
ner  gallery  greateft  length  101  feet  10  inches,  breadth  8 
feet  6  inches.  Niche  for  the  idol,  breadth  20  feet,  depth 
17  feet,  height  35  or  40  feet.  The  partition  wall  between 
the  two  galleries,  and  the  outer  wall  alfo,  had  feveral 
fmall  arches  for  the  paffage  of  air  and  light  at  different 
heights.  To  get  to  the  fecond  ftory  it  was  neceffary  to 
creep  along  a  cornice,  about  14  feet  above  the  pavement, 
and  only  16  inches  broad  ;  a  rifle  which  neither  our  devo¬ 
tion  or  curiofity  could  tempt  us  to  encounter.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  avenues  to  the  inner  cloifter  had 
great  folding  grated  gates;  but  the  only  precautions  ufed 
are  feemingly  intended  to  keep  out  cattle.  We  were  per  - 
mitted  to  traverfe  and  examine  every  thing  without  mo- 
leftation ;  a  few  perfons,  who,  I  fuppofe,  were  (laves  to 
the  pagoda,  attending  us  out  of  curiofity.  However,  to 
reconcile  them  to  our  meafuring,  &c.  I  told  them  we  had 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  our  country;  and,  if  I  was  not 
particular  in  writing  down  the  length,  breadth,  See.  the 
people  there  would  not  believe  that  there  was  fuch  a 
building  in  the  world.  In  the  two  galleries  of  the.lower 
ftory  I  think  there  are  at  lead  2000  images  in  the  niches, 
of  (lone  and  wood  gilt,  the  carving  tolerable ;  and  in  little 
compartments  on  the  outfide  of  the  furbafe,  were  figures 
in  relief,  of  green  varniftied  pottery,  and  alfo  on  the 
frieze  of  the  cornice. 

“The  prince  of  Pagaam  has  a  houfe  here  ;  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  language  of  the  country,  a  palace,  furrounded 
by  a  mat-enclofure ;  but  we  were  not  permitted  to  exa¬ 
mine  it.  Near  the  river  area  number  of  betel-gardens, 
covered  over  as  in  Hindoftan,  and  diligently  kept.  They 
are  watered  by  paeotes,  as  ufed  on  the  Coromandel  coaft  ; 
but  the  lever  is  wrought  by  the  men  at  the  bucket,  after 
the  Chinefe  fafliion.  There  are  but  few  inhabitants  here, 
and  thofe  apparently  in  indigent  circumftances;  the 
trade  of  this  place  having  been  transferred  with  its  po¬ 
pulation  to  Gucaym,  adjoining  it  to  the  northward, 
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where  the  principal  manufacture  of  lacquered  w'are  is  car¬ 
ried  on.” 

PO'KING,  adj.  Drudging;  fervile;  a  colloquial  ex- 
preffion. — Bred  to  fome  polling  profeffion,  or  employed  in 
fome  office  of  drudgery.  Gray  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

PO'KING-STICK,  f.  An  inftrument  anciently  made 
life  of  to  adjufl  the  plaits  of  the  ruffs  which  were  then 
worn.  Now  called  an  Italian  iron,  and  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe. — Your  ruff  muft  (land  in  print,  and  for  that 
purpofe  get  poliing-Jlichs  with  fair  long  handles,  left  they 
fcorch  your  hands.  Middleton' s  Blurt  Majler  Con/lable, 
1602. — Pins  and  poliing-Jlichs  of  Heel.  Shaltefpe are's  Wint. 
Tale. 

POKON'CA,  a  mountain  of  Pennfylvania :  twenty- 
two  miles  north-weft  of  Eafton. 

PO'KRA,  a  river  of  Sclavonia,  which  runs  into  the 
Save  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Craliovavelika. 

POKRATZ',  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  on  the  river  Pokra  : 
fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Craliovavelika. 

POKRE'JE,  or  Pokroje,  a  town  of  Samogitia  :  twenty- 
five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Birza. 

POKROP'SKOE,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Perm  :  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kungur. 

POKRO'V,  a  fmall  town  of  European  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Vladimir.  It  is  the  chief  placeofadif- 
tri£l,  and  (lands  fixty-two  miles  eaft  of  Mofcovv. 

POKRO'VA,  or  Bogoroditz,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Ufting,  on  the  river  Sula:  fixty  miles  eaft  of 
Lalfk. 

POKROVSKA'IA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Saratov,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Volga,  oppofite  to 
Saratov. 

POKR-OVSKA'IA,  a  fortrefs  of  Tobolflc,  in  Afiatic 
Ruffia  :  forty-eight  miles  weft  of  Omfk. 

POKROV'SKOE,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ekaterinoflav  :  fixteen  miles  weft- fouth-weft  of 
Slavenflc. 

POKROV'SKOI,  a  village  of  Afiatic  Ruffia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Irkutflc:  thirty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Yakoutfk. 

POKROV'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel,  on  the  Baga  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of 
Schenlkurlk. — Alfo, a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  governmentof 
Vologda  :  fixteen  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Totma. — Alfo, 
a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Vologda  :  thirty- 
two  miles  north  of  Totma. 

POKTOO',  a  town  of  the  Birman  empire  :  thirty  miles 
weft  of  Ava. 

POKU'CIA.  SeePocuTiA. 

POL  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  department  of  the  Pas 
de  Calais,  on  the  Ternoife.  It  has  a  confiderable  traffic 
in  tobacco  and  wool;  and  its  mineral  waters  are  faid  to 
be  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  Spa.  Population  3000.  It  is 
twenty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Arras. 

POL  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  department  of  the  Eaftern 
Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Aigle.  Population  1300.  It  is 
twenty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Perpignan. 

POL  (St.),  a  fmall  but  well-built  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
coaft  of  Catalonia. 

POL  DE  LEON'  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Finifterre,  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  fea.  It 
has  manufactures  of  leather  and  pottery;  alfo  a  confi¬ 
derable  traffic  in  the  linen-trade,  and  in  the  horfes  reared 
in  the  furrounding  country.  Population  5400.  It  is 
twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Morlaix,  and  thirty-four 
north-eaft  of  Brett.  Lat.  48.  41.  24.  N.  Ion.  3.  58.  W. 

PO'LA,  an  ancient  town  of  Auftrian  Illyria,  in  the 
peninfula  of  Iftria,  fituated  on  an  eminence  on  the  gulf 
of  Venice.  It  was  formerly  a  confiderable  city,  and  is 
dill  a  bifliop’s  fee;  but  its  population  is  dwindled  down 
to  lefs  than  a  tenth  of  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Its  harbour,  however,  is  excellent,  and  is  fufficient 
to  contain  a  large  fleet,  being  twelve  miles  in  circuit, 
formed  and  protected  by  a  chain  of  very  pleafant  hills  ; 
but  yet  the  entrance  is  too  narrow  for  large  veffels. 
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The  town,  which  is  furrounded  with  walls,  has  four 
gates,  and  a  caftle  fituated  towards  the  fea,  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  almoll  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  was  a  Ro¬ 
man  colony,  and  poflefles  many  antiquities  ;  viz.  an  am¬ 
phitheatre,  which  was  not  improbably  built  by  Diocle¬ 
tian  or  Maximin,  a  rufticated  building,  rudely  finifhed  ; 
in  form  an  ellipfis,  of  which  the  longed  diameter  lies 
nearly  north  and  fouth,  meafuring  436  feet  6  inches;  its' 
fhorteft  346  feet  2  inches;  and  its  height,  in  the  part 
now  left  mod  perfedf,  is  97  feet.  As  it  is  altogether  of  a 
fecond-rate  clafs,  both  in  magnitude  and  ftyle,  and  has 
been  reprefented  in  former  publications,  we  need  not  now 
enter  into  detailed  obfervations  refpefiting  it.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  two  temples  ;  one 
built  in  honour  of  L.  Sergius  Lepidus,  by  his  confort 
Salvia  Podhuma,  and  the  other  by  the  town  of  Pola,  in 
honour  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  Augudus.  The  town 
contains  about  7000  inhabitants,  whole  trade  principally 
confids  in  the  fifliery  of  tunny-fifh,  carried  on  between 
the  rocks  near  Pola.  It  is  forty-four  miles  fouth  of  Tri- 
ede,  and  thirty  fouth  of  Capo  d’ldria.  Lat.  45.  5.  N. 
Ion.  14.  3.  E.  Oppenlieim' s  Maritime  Anjlria.  Stuart's 
Antiq.  of  Athens. 

PO'LA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes.  Lat.  36.  14. 
N.  Ion.  27.  26.  E. — A  fmall  idand  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  fouth  coad  of  Sardinia.  Lat.  39.  8.  N,  Ion.  9.  15. 
E — A  river  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod, 
which  runs  into  lake  Ilmen  eight  miles  ead  of  Stara 
Rafa. 

PO'LA,  or  Otewhei,  one  of  the  Navigator’s  Iflands,  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  good  cultivation.  It  is  feparated  from  Oyo- 
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lava  by  a  channel  about  four  leagues  wide.  The  fouth 
fide  is  inacceffible  to  fliips,  but  on  the  weft  coad  is  lefs 
rugged.  Lat.  13.  52.  S.  Ion.  172.20.  W. 

PO'LA  (Cape  St.),  a  promontory  of  Spain,  on  the  coad 
of  Valencia.  Lat.  38.13.  N.  Ion.  o.  38.  W. 

PO'LA  DE  LE'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
ofAduria:  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Oviedo. 

PO'LABERG,  or  Polaperg,  a  town  of  Audria  :  ele¬ 
ven  miles  fouth-wed  of  St.  Polten. 

POLAC'CA,  J.  A  Polifti  air  or  tune  for  dancing.  See 
Poland.  1 

PO'LACRE,  /.  A  merchant  veflel  ufed  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Thefe  veffels  have  three  pole-mads,  without 
tops,  caps,  or  crofs-trees,  and  a  bowfprit  of  one  piece; 
they  have  holders  fixed,  as  a  flop  to  the  fhrouds,  days, 
&c.  The  mizen-malt  is  fometimes  not  in  one  piece. 
Their  rigging  is  light,  having  no  top-mad  fhrouds,  See. 
but  a  rope  ladder  is  fixed  indead,  from  the  mad  heads  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  lower  rigging.  They  carry  the  fame 
fails  as  a  fhjp,  and  have  fquare  yards;  all  of  which,  ex¬ 
cept  the  lower  yards,  are  without  horfes  ;  for  they  then 
dand  upon  the  lower  yards  to  loofe  or  furl  the  top-fajls, 
and  upon  the  top-fail  yards  to  loofe  or  furl  the  top-gal¬ 
lant  fails,  as  the  yards  are  eafily  lowered  for  that  purpofe, 

Polacre-Settee,  a  vefiel  with  three  mads,  ufually 
navigated  i,n  the  Levant  or  Mediterranean.  Thefe  vef¬ 
fels  are  generally  rigged  with  fquare-fails  upon  the  main 
and  mizen  mad,  and  the  latteen-fail  upon  the  fore-mad, 
like  a  xebec  ;  and  fometimes  a  latteen-fail  upon  the  mi- 
zen-mad,  and  only  fquare-fails  on  the  main-mad.  The 
main-mad  always  keeps  the  rigging  of  the  polacre. 


ERRATA  TO  THE  ARTICLE*PHILOSOPHY. 
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no.  line  41.  for  or,  read  as. 

112.  —  50.  for  favourite,  read  favoured. 

123.  —  26.  dele  Q.E.D. 

127.  —  65.  for  Reprefentatives,  read  Reprefentations. 

134.  —  35.  for  and,  read  or. 

151.  —  18.  for  Subjettive,  read  Objedtive. 

160.  —  61.  read  “Time  and  Space  are  Elements  of  the  Human 

Mind.  The  mode  of  being  of  all  that  can  be 
perceived  by  the  Senfes,  in  other  words,  the  ge¬ 
neral  form  of  the  Senfttive  Faculty ,  is 
A  Variety  of  Parts  in  Connexion;” 

163.  —  17.  for  Phenomena,  read  Phenomenon. 

164.  —  45.  for  is,  read  on. 

165.  —  dele  The,  before  Nature. 

170.  —  68.  after  namely,  read  in. 

172.  —  18.  for  more,  read  mere. 

r8r.  —  50.  after  accompanied,  read  by. 

183.  —  6.  for  criterions,  read  criteria. 
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188  line  22,  for  reprefentative,  read  reprefentation. 

■ - col.  2.  I.  3.  for,  or  judgments,  &c.  read,  that  is,  judgments  of 

experience,  nor  concluded  from  fuch. 

194.  line  35.  for  polyhedra,  read  polyhedron. 

199,  —  41.  for  noxus,  read  nexus. 

210.  —  61.  for  I,  read  In. 

216.  —  66.  after  only,  read  poffible. 

218.  — ■  1.  for  hereabout,  read  here  about. 

228.  —  26.  after  immediately,  read  up. 

229.  various  places,  for  intelligible,  read  intelledtual. 

230.  line  66.  for  intelligible,  read  intelleftual. 

235.  —  18,  27,  62,  for  intelligible,  read  intelleftual. 

—  —  39.  for  this,  read  thus. 

240.  —  37.  for  produfts,  read  produft. 

248.  — ■  53.  dele  ies. 

233.  —  34.  from  bottom,  after  affume  them,  read  without, 

—  —  33.  for  contradidt,  read  contradiftion. 

256.  —  33.  dele  is. 
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